Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mr. 
John S. Knight, president and editor of 
one of Ohio's leading newspapers, the 
Akron Beacon Journal, has written some 
very interesting and timely remarks con- 
cerning our seemingly ever-increasing 
foreign aid spending and activities. 

This editorial appeared in the Akron 
Beacon Journal on September 23. In or- 
der that editor Knight's views may be 
available for reading by all Members of 
the Congress and others, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Marrer How Many Dovsrs, FOREIGN Aw 
On ann On 


Once again, we're at that time of year when 
Congress tries to put some sense into the 
foreign aid program by cutting it down to 
appropriate size. 

And once again, the President and his 
Secretary of State are screaming that House 
reduction of the program “makes no sense" 
and would “paralyze U.S. leadership * * * 
in the dangerously critical areas of the 
world.” 

It matters not whether the President is 
named Eisenhower or Kennedy, or whether 
the Secretary of State is Dulles, Herter, or 
Rusk. 

The cry is always the same. “This will 
harm our prestige abroad.” Or, “Any reduc- 
tion will undermine our efforts to stave off 
chaos and communism.” 

In the end, always yields to the 
impassioned pleas of the administration and 
restores most of the money it said could be 
saved. 

So the whole ridiculous process is repeated 
year after year. The costs are fantastic, 
some $100 billion in 15 years. The results, 
other than the rehabilitation of Western 
Europe during the original 4-year Marshall 
plan period have been negligible. 

This is not to say that the judicious use 
of foreign aid funds is without value. 

But the program, both as to concept and 
management, has been a ghastly failure un- 
der the last two administrations. 

Our great mistake was made when the 
Marshall plan was extended beyond its orig- 
inal goals, and giveaways became a perma- 
nent arm of our foreign policy. 

So—in the name of democracy and anti- 
communism—we have supported such great 
freedom lovers as Tito, Batista, Jiminez, Tru- 
Jilo, Nasser, Nehru, Nkrumah and dozens 
of other fast-buck artists who have enjoyed 
both your money and the privilege of call- 
ing Uncle Sam dirty names, 

Here are a few of the more recent, re- 
volting examples of the contempt in which 
this country is held by those who enjoy our 
favors. 

1. Although the United States has made a 
$133 million loan to Ghana to build a hydro- 
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electric plant on the Volta River, President 
Nkrumah charges that our State Department 
is implicated in a plot on his life. On most 
international questions, Nkrumah usually 
parrots the Russian line. 

2. Thailand is furious because the United 
States has increased military aid to her un- 
friendly neighbor, Cambodia. Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman states that the expla- 
nation given by the U.S. Ambassador Young 
is “unbelievable.” 

In turn, Cambodia claims we have given 
so much aid to South Vietnam that she must 
seek help from the Communists to ward off 
both Thailand and South Vietnam. The 
Thailand radio says its Government is be- 
ginning trade negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. 

If fighting breaks out in southeast Asia, 
the natives will be Killing one another with 
U.S. weapons. 

3. West Germany's Ludwig Erhard, Minis- 
ter of Economy, has threatened to “retaliate 
in kind“ if the United States insists that 
most of our foreign aid dollars be spent in 
America. 

4. The Greeks are mad because their 
share of U.S. aid has been reduced while 
Turkey continues to get “handsome hand- 
outs.” 

5. Iran, having received $15 million from 
the United States to balance its budget, then 
bought $15 million of scarce gold from the 
US. Treasury. 

Nevertheless, such ardent apologists for the 
foreign aid program as the New York Times, 
keep up the monotonous drum beat that any 
cuts in ald will damage this country's vital 
interests. 

It is my own opinion that the indiscrimi- 
nate and lavish use of foreign aid funds has 
already damaged our vital interests. 

When it became known years ago that the 
United States was about to provide the world 
with economic assistance, every foreign 
political leader who hoped to stay in power 
hopped a plane for Washington to get his 
share. 

Today, they not only take our money but 
Openly insult the United States when it 
pleases them to do so. 

Secretary Rusk is worried lest the sug- 
gested cuts in foreign ald “would make it 
impossible to extend any si t new 
loans beyond those already committed ($700 
million) in the past.” 

But I believe most Americans are con- 
cerned because the foreign aid program is 
extravagant, poorly directed and, apparent- 
ly, never ending. 

Many of them will agree with the young 
Congressman from Massachusetts who said 
some 10 years ago: A way must be found to 
get these people (recipients of foreign ald) 
off our backs. 

His name: John F, Kennedy. 


The Squeeze on Profits—It Affects 
Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, there has been much discussion re- 


cently of the squeeze on profits and its 
effects on the economy and on the Na- 
tion’s citizens. On April 22 of this year 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. placed 
in the New York Times in the form of a 
paid advertisement an article entitled 
“The Profits Squeeze.” This article 
clearly and concisely describes the dan- 
gerous situation facing our business en- 
terprises in the form of narrowed profits. 
Faced by rising costs, largely in the form 
of taxes and employee compensation, on 
the one hand and by the inability to 
raise prices because of stringent competi- 
tion on the other, the business corpora- 
tions in this country are having severe 
difficulties attaining a profit level suf- 
ficient to provide economic motive power 
and growth capital. Because it is a fine 
exposition of the current situation, I in- 
clude “The Profits Squeeze” in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp at this point: 
THE PROFITS SquzezE—Facts, CAUSES, 
Errecrs, REMEDIES 

U.S. business is in a bind. Profits are 
caught between rising costs and stable 
prices. And unless the pressures are sub- 
stantially eased, everyone—and not just the 
Nation's businessmen—will soon be hurt by 
the squeeze. 

The situation is critical, but correctable. 
Much of what is needed is more understand- 
ing, a fuller knowledge of the facts, and a 
wider appreciation of the role profits play in 
the American economy. 

This statement is designed to contribute 
to this end. It shows what has happened 
to profits since World War II, It looks at 
events behind the change. And it suggests 
routes out of the predicament. 

4 SMALLER SHARE OF SALES AND INCOME 


Among the most important developments 
of the present business recovery is the rise 
in corporate profits. Edging slightly above 
the 1960 level, after-tax profits last year rose 
to $23 billion. They are likely to push on 
to a new high this year, 

But this does not mean that corporations 
are doing unusually well. Far from it, As 
the table below shows, profits for 1961 were 
less than those for 1959 and 1956. They 
just equaled 1955 profits, and were only a 
hair’s breadth above the earnings of 1950 
when the economy was 45 percent smaller 
than it is today. 


Profits after taxes of U.S. corporations 
[In billions of dollars] 


the 
dropped to 3.6 percent during 1951-55. They 
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slid to 3.2 percent for the perlod 1956-60. 
And last year they were down to 3.1 percent. 


tional income, as the chart above shows. 

In considering these figures, it should be 
remembered that they are averages for all 
corporations. Some companies make more 
than the average, and some make no profits 
at all. 

WHY Worry? 

If only a few companies were making low 
profits or showing losses, there would be 
scant reason for public concern. But when 
business firms generally begin showing a 
poor profit record, it becomes the proper 
concern of everyone—stockholders, man- 
agers, workers, Government officials and con- 
sumers. This is because profits perform 
three Indispensable jobs in the American 
economy: 

First, profits provide economic motive 
power. They induce businessmen to re- 
search new products and new techniques of 
production. They encourage risk-takers to 
put their savings into economic activity that 
is useful to the entire community. 

Second, retained profits are the single most 
important source of growth capital. As 
President Kennedy said in his Economic Re- 
port to Congress, “While we move toward 
full and sustained use of today's productive 
capacity, we must expand our potential for 
tomorrow.” 

Third, the quest for profits directs labor 
and other resources to the jobs people want 
done. They tell management whether it is 
doing a good job or a bad job, and channel 
resources into the production of the things 
consumers want. 

If profit margins continue dwindling at 
the present rate, these jobs can't be done 
efficiently. Businessmen will provide fewer 
new goods and services for consumers. In- 
vestors won% buy the new plants and 
equipment that mean more employment op- 
portunities and better working conditions 
for labor. And some companics will lose 
their zeal for shifting their efforts in accord 
with consumer preferences. 

BEHIND THE DECLINE 

While profit margins have been falling, 
the corporate compensation of employees has 
taken a growing share of both corporate 
sales and national income. The following 
table shows what has been happening here. 


Corporate profits after taxes 
[Approximate] 


Percent of | Percent of 
total sales | national 


Corporate compensation of employees 


Poroent of | Percent of 
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to pass along a bigger wage and salary bill 
to thelr consumers in the form of 
prices, even if they wanted to. In the earl 
years after World War II it was 
sible to pass along higher costs by marking 
up prices, but in these days of general abun- 
dance intense competition for sal 

this difficult. Hence the squeeze 
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between rising costs and relatively stable 
prices. 

High Federal taxes also intensify the profit 
squeeze. Exxcept for the profits of very 
small companies, the Federal Government 
still takes 52 percent of business profit. This 
is the same giant slice that was taken before 
tougher competition made profit dollars so 
much harder to acquire. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


There is no disposition here to deprecate 
the desirability of high wages. Nor is there 
any lack of appreciation that the Federal 
Government must have very large revenues 
if it is to perform Its role in the sixties 
properly. 

But it is important to realize that exces- 
sive wage hikes and excessive taxes can be 
self-defeating. They can lead to reduced 
wages and reduced tax revenues if they 
squeeze profits to the point where these 
cannot play their vitally necessary role in 
the economy. Before this happens both 
labor and Government should take time out 
to ponder the longrun effects of today's 
actions. 

There is an anclent and honorable phrase 
which says that “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” Labor loaders, as they sit around 
the negotiating tables this year, should re- 
member that profit makers, no less than they, 
are likewise worthy of their hire. 

In considering new tax legislation, it’s 
up to Congress to keep constantly in mind 
that a prosperous business community is ab- 
solutely essential to the defense of freedom, 
to the maintenance of high employment, 
even to the revenues that pay congressional 
salaries. The present taxload works against 
this prosperous kind of business commu- 
nity. 

Of course, business too has an obligation 
to keep profits from failling to an ineffective 
remnant. One of the best ways it can dis- 
charge this obligation is by continuing its 
research efforts, by developing new products 
and new cost-cutting ways to make them as 
well as their present products and services. 

The prevailing profits squeeze is a matter 
of vital concern to every American. We all 
have a stake in seeing that steps are taken— 
in the offices of business management, in the 
Halls of Congress. where tax laws are made 
and revised, and at the bargaining tables 
where agreements on wage rates are made— 
to see that this squeeze is relaxed. 


The Communications Satellite System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
petition with names be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. With every 
passing day more and more citizens are 
coming to understand that the shocking 
satellite bill passed by the Congress was 
a disservice to the public welfare, 

There being no objection, the petition 
with names was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PETITION 
TO SENATOR WAYNE MORSE AND SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER: 

We, the undersigned employees of RCA 
Communications, Inc, are in full support of 
your position that any satellite communi- 
cations system should be owned by our Gov- 
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ernment and your efforts to prevent such a 
system from being handed over to a privately 
owned corporation which would inevitably 
be dominated by the A.T, & T.: 

A. T. Kirkpatrick, San Mateo; D. E. Lacy, 
Oakland; Leo S. Aurates, San Mateo; Howard 
Brooks, L, B. Lasacco, A, J. Hasu, San Fran- 
cisco; P. C. Nicholson, Burlingame; D, A. 
Wilson, M. A. Davis, Louis A. Eggert, William 
R. Leonard, C. Gibson, J, Rugley, D. W. 
Martin, San Francisco; I. Heteaman, Red- 
wood City; Irvin Geduldig, John C. Yacka- 
monik, Jack K. Wong, A. J. Osaro, A, D. 
Terrell, Edw. C. Liquion, S. Piscitillo, Theo- 
dore A. Enderson, Jr., C. Newman, R. Erwin, 
T. Weltman, C. Lehrmouh, B. Stuart, D. L. 
Lieter, B. C. Alcala, San Francisco; H, B, 
Dwyer, Burlingame; Frank Shacz, Daly City; 
Joseph A. Clark, San Francisco; Elizabeth 
M. Weiss, San Rafael; Frederick, Napa; 
C. R. Donovan, San Francisco; B. D. Jones, 
Berkeley; D. C. Lear, Concord; R. H. Long, 
Union City; N. T, Santos, San Francisco; 
J. Medrow, Jr., Santa Clara; D. F, Dewing. 
San Rafael; John D. Wilson, Daly City; 
F. Washborn, Pacifica; J, Ferguson, San 
Francisco; L. F, Bloom, San Bruno; Philip 
W. Fisch, D. A. Scradin, William Eastner, H. 
H. Hanley, S. D. Baxter, San Francisco; A. 
L. Leder, Alameda; Fred M. Whetstone, San 
Jose; R. W. Stowe, San Rafael; H. A. Kunkel, 
San Jose; M. C. Nell, San Francisco; C. L. 
Fry, Novato, Calif. 


Buffalo Couricr-Express Crusades for Re- 
moval of Tolls on Federal Interstate 
Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, has contributed a most valuable 
public service in having composed a com- 
prehensive series of articles covering the 
intermix of toll and free highways on 
the Federal Interstate Highway System. 

His research into the legal, jurisdic- 
tional, and fiscal aspects of this complex 
problem is in the best tradition of re- 
sponsible newspaper reporting. 

Mr. Warren's keen analysis of the 
problem furnishes the base for practical 
solutions to the inequities inherent in 
the present mixture of toll and free 
interstate roads across the Nation. 

I concur in the objectives of the Buf- 
falo Courier and Mr, Warren for a 
wholly free Federal Interstate System, as 
soon as it can be practically carried out. 

I am pleased to republish a portion of 
Mr. Warren's superb series of timely re- 
ports on this problem of national im- 
portance. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Aug. 19, 
1962] 
For Won rH Roan Torts—VI: THROUGH- 
WAYS Free IN Many STATES 

(The US. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the Interstate Highway System. 
This is another in a series of continuing 
articles which will show how toll facilities 
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incorporated into the Interstate System have 
become a serious national problem.) 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Wasurtarom.—Many States have not sold 
their souls to turnpike or throughway au- 
thorities and are giad of it. 

Take California. It has a population 
growth problem much worse than that of 
New York State, and in December of this 
year is scheduled to pass the Empire State 
in population. 

Much like New York State, California 
needec new highways. However, California 
managed to get by and walt for the 1956 Fed- 
eral Ald Act, which established for the Inter- 
state Highway System the principle that 
Uncle Sam was willing to foot 90 percent of 
the bills. 

New York decided it couldn't wait and 

went ahead with construction of its State 
throughway with toll facilities. The through- 
way, before the century is over, will pay off 
the bonds at double the cost of Federal-State 
financing out of gasoline taxes. 
* California has a few State-owned toll 
bridges, but C. L. Sweet, bridge engineer for 
its toll-bridge management, recently wrote 
the Courier-Express: 

“Policy in California has always been to 
use toll financing only on a few major 
bridges which could not be financed by other 
means. There are no toll roads in this State, 
and I have heard of no intention to change 
this policy in the future.” 

Of 2,178 miles designated in California as 
being on the Interstate System only 14 are 
toll facilities. California likes its freeways. 

NORTH CARGLINA RECORD IS BEST IN NATION 


North Carolina has the best record in the 
Nation of using up Federal highway funds as 
they become available. It had 99 percent of 
lts fiscal 1962 Federal funds obligated as of 
May 31, contrasting with a national average 
of 74 percent. New York is 26th on the list, 
with only 83 percent obligated. 

North Carolina doesn't have a single mile 
of toll road incorporated on the Interstate 
System. As of June 30, it had only 180 of 
its interestate mileage of 768 on which con- 
tracts still have to be let. Open to traffic 
are 355 miles, and work is in progress on an- 
other 263 miles. 

The experience of North Carolina would 
seem to refute the arguments of toll-road- 
loving States that Federal money doesn't 
come quickly enough to build interstate 
milenge to meet heavy demands. New York 
State's record is only 239 toll-free miles of 
Interstate System open to traffic as of June 3, 
although toll facilities provide 505 miles. 
New York has under progress another 263 
miles and still has to do another 219 miles 
to complete its 1,227 miles of the Interstate 
System, 

Of 40,798 miles that have been designated 
on the Interstate Highway System, only 2,301 
miles in toll roads have been incorporated 
into the system. Eight States have more 
than 100 miles of toll roads tied to the Inter- 
state System. They are New York, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas. Massachusetts, Ohio, Okla- 
homs, and Pennsylvania. 

Here are some of the situations in the toll- 
free or largely toll-free States, as revealed in 
comments by officials in authority in re- 
sponse to a Courier-Express questionnaire: 

TUNNEL IS ALADAMA'S ONLY TOLL FACILITY 


Arizona has no toll facilities anywhere on 
Its highway network. Director Justin Her- 
man of the Arizona Highway Department 
writes that “there is no toll or turnpike au- 
thority in existence here, and a 1961 proposal 
to establish one failed of enactment.” 

Alabama is proud that its only toll facility 
is a tunnel under Mobile Bay. Chief Engineer 
R. D. Jordan of the Alabama Highway De- 
partment wrote that the State will acquire 
and use the present two-lane tunnel and 
build an adjacent and parallel tunnel for 
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twin tubes on the Interstate System. “It is 
expected,” he added, that this arrangement 
will make provision for elimination of tolls 
as soon as present worth of the existing 
tube is paid for.“ 

Alaska is happy it has no toll facilities, 
but griped that it is paying regular highway- 
user taxes without benefit of any interstate 
mileage. 

Georgia has tolis only on one bridge in 
the Interstate System. “Which is in the 
process of being freed in a few months.” Roy 
A. Flynt, State highway planning engineer, 
would like to see States reimbursed for their 
toll roads and tolls eliminated after the In- 
terstate System is completed in 1972. 

W. C. Burns, chairman of the Idaho De- 
partment of Highways, is proud his State 
has no toll roads. 

Hawali managed to land 48 miles on the 
Interstate System, none toll. 

Kentucky has a 45-mile section between 
Louisville and Elizabethtown incorporated 
into the Interstate System as a toll road. 
But it will be free of tolls by 1972. Highway 
Commissioner Henry Ward hopes that, after 
the 41,000-mile system is completed Federal 
reimbursement for the Nation's other toll 
roads will lift tolls from the entire system. 
MINNESOTA, MONTANA. ARE PROUD OF RECORD 

Minnesota and Montana answered the 
questionnaire, indicating pride in no toll 
roads. Missourl has only two bridges as 
toll facilities on the system. 

Nevada's department of highways said: 
“We are happy to inform you that Nevada 
has no toll facilities, neither highway nor 
bridge.” 

New Mexico has “1,008 miles of Interstate 
System crossing the State, all of which will 
be free of toll charges,” wrote State Engineer 
Robert W, De La Rue. 

North Dakota's highway commissioner, 
Walter R. Hjelle, reported no toll roads in his 
State and added that he would be happy 
to have other States be “partially” reimbursed 
for their interstate toll facilities, “if sac- 
ceptable methods can be found without cur- 
tailment of the interstate program and with- 
out disturbance of the highway trust fund.” 

Glenn L. Jackson, chairman of the Oregon 
State highway commission, has only a 1-mile 
Columbia River Bridge as a toll facility on 
the Interstate System. 

South Dakota’s Donald A. Haggar, director 
of its department of highways, not only is 
happy that his State has no toll roads, but 
flatly stated: “We consider the intermixture 
of toll and free interstate highways as ob- 
jectionable.” He added that such condi- 
tions are reluctantly accepted because of 
“revenue problems faced by some States 
where there has been diversion of highway 
revenue to other than highway purposes.” 

The South Dakota highway executive said: 
We do not favor reimbursement by the 
Federal Government for toll roads on the In- 
terstate System unless it is for the purpose 
of eliminating the necessity of tolls.” 

30 MILES IN TEXAS BUILT BEFORE 1956 ACT 


Of 3,024 miles on the Interstate System in 
Texas, only 30 miles between Dallas and 
Fort Worth, built before the 1956 act, are 
toll facilities. J. C. Dingwall, assistant Texas 
State highway engineer, would like to see 
Uncle Sam reimburse the States for their 
interstate toll facilities, 

J. H. Davis, engineer-manager of the Texas 
Turnpike Authority, sald he does not regard 
intermixture of toll and free roads as a vio- 
lation of the intent or spirit of the 1956 act 
“so long as there is some type of reimburse- 
ment * * * which would eliminate the 
tolls.” He thinks that reimbursement could 
include both substitute mileage and early 
elimination of the tolls. 

Virginia has only 37 miles of toll roads 
on the Interstate System. Edward G. Joyner, 
project Information director of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge and Tunnel District in the 
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Norfolk area, said that the State's pay-as- 
you-go highway construction policy keeps 
it out of debt, “but under it our road con- 
struction lages behind other States which 
build bond roads.” 

Commissioner H. H. Harris of Virginia's de- 
partment of highways regards Intermixture 
of toll and free interstate highways as a 
violation of the spirit and intent of the 
1956 Highway Act, but does not think mo- 
torists are being gypped“ when they have 
to pay both highway-user taxes and tolls 
because alternate routes are avallable to toll 
roads. 

He favors toll-road reimbursement for sub- 
stitute mileage, made on the basis of the 
cost of construction, exclusive of bond in- 
terest and expense. He also thinks tolls 
can be eliminated on interstate facilities if 
States would appropriate funds for such 


purpose. 

The State of Washington's only toll facili- 
ties is three-tenths of a mile of the Columbia 
River Bridge, 

Wisconsin does not have toll roads, accord- 
ing to Harvey Grasse, chairman of the State 
highway commission, because traffic would 
not support them and it would not be 
legal. Grasse does not favor reimburse- 
ment for toll roads until at least the system 
is completed, and he does not think States 
can take over the toll roads because this 
would slow down their highway programs. 

“There are no toll roads in Wyoming, nor 
do we contemplate having any in the fore- 
seenble future,“ wrote R. G. Stapp, deputy 
State highway engineer. 


[From the Buffalo Courler-Express, 
Aug. 20, 1962] 
For Wom Roap Totts—VII: SWITCHING 
ROUTE AID TO TURNPIKE 


(Tbe U.S. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the Interstate Highway System. 
This is another in a series of continuing ar- 
ticles which will show how toll facilities in- 
corporated into the Interstate System have 
become a serious national problem.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


WASHINGTON.—The West Virginia Turn- 
pike Commission hasn't been doing very well. 
Although traffic rose about 2 percent on this 
north-south route in 1961, the road earned 
only 64 percent of its interest requirements 
last year. 

It was natural that the commission eyed 
the Interstate Highway System as a great 
potential, if only sufficient traffic could be 
funneled off to make the turnpike a going 
proposition. 

True, the turnpike is in a position to tap 
north-south traffic, as motorists proceed- 
ing south from Cleveland on Interstate 
Route 77 will have to use the turnpike and 
pay its toll fees, 

But the commission didn't feel this was 
enough to ball it out. It cast covetous 
eyes on east-west Interstate Route 64, the 
highway connecting St. Louis and Louisville 
with Staunton and Richmond, Va., via 
Charleston, 

AGREEMENT ON ROUTE 

Originally West Virginia and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads had agreed that In- 
terstate 64 would go directly from Charleston 
eastward through Fayette County to Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., and Staunton and Richmond, 
Va. 

Then the commission and its friends got 
into the act. On October 23, 1961, the US. 
Bureau of Public Roads announced the ap- 
proval of the new interstate 180-mile high- 
way route for West Virginia, No. 79, that 
would connect Weston, Clarksburg, Falr- 
mont, and Morgantown to Charleston and 
thus hook up with the turnpike. 


/ / 
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DIRECTION 15 CHANGED 


And the direction of the east-west Inter- 
state Route 64 was changed so that at 
Charleston it would veer abruptly south on 
the turnpike for about 50 miles to Beckley, 
before continuing on its eastward path. 

Thus the turnpike will have the benefit of 
traffic from another big north-south route— 
Interstate 79—coming from Erie and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the coins from east-west 
travelers for 50 miles on Route I-64. 

It is perhaps the best example in the Na- 
tion of how a turnpike commission can 
bend the Interstate System to its will. 

Some persons regard the action as noth- 
ing but a political payoff from President 
Kennedy to the depressed State of West Vir- 
ginla. It was there that the President won 
an important presidential preference pri- 
mary in 1960 that knocked his riyal, Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
out of contention. n 

The Bureau's action in carving out 180 
miles of new interstate mileage from a pre- 
clous, dwindling unallocated mileage of only 
285 miles was regarded with astonishment 
by other States. 

HALF OF INTERSTATE MILEAGE 


This was true especially in New York 
State, where the New York Thruway, bullt 
as a toll road prior to the 1956 interstate 
highway legislation, constitutes nearly half 
of its interstate mileage. 

Despite the fact that Republicans are in 
control of New York, the State’s interstate- 
system-hungry citizens would have been 
happy if the President had recognized he 
carried the State in the 1960 election and 
that its big bag of electoral votes is again 
up for grabs in 1964. 

[From the Buffalo ies aa Aug. 21, 
1962] 
Wom Roan Totts—VIII: TURNPIKE 
Bonps CAN BE BONANZA 

(The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the interstate highway system. 
This is another in a series of continuing arti- 
cles which will show how toll facilities incor- 
porated into the interstate system have be- 
come a serious national problem.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

WASHINGTON.—Investments in general 
revenue bonds financing the Nation's toll 
roads on the interstate highway system are 
the “blue chips“ of the bond market. 

A recent survey showed that major turn- 
pikes last year handled traffic totaling 14-bil- 
lion vehicle-miles, a gain of 4 percent over 
the preceding year, 

Revenues are rising on most toll highways, 
although the experience on the West Vir- 
ginia turnpike, where tolls failed to cover 
the interest last year, is an exception. 

The improved financial outlook for most 
of the Nation's toll roads is reflected in rising 
prices for many toll road bonds. These 
bonds are made the more attractive because 
the interest paid is tax exempt, 

If someone invests $100,000 in turnpike 
revenue bonds paying 4 percent, it means 
that each year he carns $4,000 tax free. It's 
a bonanza that makes these blue-chip secu- 
rities especially appealing. 

REVENUE BOND COSTLY 

Of all methods of financing highway con- 
struction, revenue bonds for toll facilities are 
the highest. For example, costs of construc- 
tion and rights of way for the Massachusetts 
Turnpike are $152-million, but with revenue 
bond financing the costs will rise to $326.8 
million. 

It will cost $438.7 million to pay off the 
bonds on the Chesapeake Bay Bridge toll fa- 
cility near Norfolk, Va., costing $1392 mil- 
lion, The extension from Fort Pierce to 

Wildwood of Florida's Sunshine State Park- 
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way toll will cost $76.4 million, but the 
financing price tag makes it $169.5 million. 

The Maryland portion of the Northeastern 
Expressway on the interstate system between 
Baltimore and the Delaware line will cost 
$64 million; with revenue bond financing it 
adds up to $146 million. 

The Delaware portion of the expressway 
has a $23.9-million expense, but the actual 
revenue bond price tag is $55.5 million. 

The Northeastern Expressway is the toll 
road superhighway for which the highways 
boards of Maryland and Delaware would pre- 
fer to ladie out borrowed money at high 
interest rates, rather than wait for Uncle 
Sam to put up 90 percent of the costs, 

As another story in this series will show, 
they could have had Uncle Sam's money and 
built it just as quickly utilizing another 
method of financing the costs. 

Instead they preferred to hand back $1.4 
million to Uncle Sam, spent when a federally 
aided highway was started, and make ar- 
rangements to pay double the costs for the 
highway, for which the motorist will pay 
tolls for many years. 

There are five ways to pay for highway 
construction. 

CONSIDERED A GAMBLE 


Revenue bonds for toll facilities is the most 
expensive, mainly because no part of the 
State's credit is pledged and payments have 
to come only from tolls, considered by some 
investors as a gamble. 

Payment out of current taxes is the least 
expensive because no debt interest is in- 
volved. But most States have found they 
can't build highways as fast as the public 
wants out of taxes the public is willing to 
pay. 

So many States have resorted to three 
other ways, somewhat more expensive than 
pay-as-you-go taxes, but considerably 
cheaper than revenue bonds paid out of tolls. 
The three methods are guaranteed bonds, 
limited bonds and short-term notes. Each 
involves placing the State's credit back of 
the securities to some extent. 

Full credit of the State is placed back of 
the guaranteed bonds, so that the bond- 
holder presumably can't lose. Limited bonds 
pledge anticipated revenue, often from high- 
way user taxes, to pay off the indebtedness. 


Short-term notes will be examined in the 


next article. 

States smart enough to use these methods 
save many millions. 

As an example, in November 1961, the 
State of Oklahoma sold $56.5 mililon worth 
of toll revenue bonds for its interstate sys- 
tem turnpike. Net interest rate on the 
bonds is 4.85 percent. At the same time, 
Ohio sold $30 million worth of limited high- 
way bonds with a net interest rate of only 
2.88 percent. 


MILLIONS INVOLVED 


In 1953, two types of highway bonds were 
marketed in New Jersey. Both were for 
$150 million. The one issued by the New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority was of the toll 
revenue type and commanded a 3.49 percent 
interest. With State credit behind it, the 
New Jersey Highway Authority got a 2.997 
percent interest rate. A half of a percent 
interest mounts up fast when many millions 
are involved. 

As a result, States which have used the 
cheaper bond financing methods, usually of- 
fering roads so bulit toll free to the motorist 
(mandatory, of course, for federally alded 
highways), have a better deal all around. 
The road will be paid for sooner and at less 
expense and the nuisance of tolls usually 
does not exist. 

From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Aug. 22, 
1962 
For WuHosr tue Roap Totis—IX: FISCAL 
PLAN SMart In RHODE ISLAND 


(The U.S. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
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thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the Interstate Highway System, 
This is another in a series of continuing ar- 
ticles which will show how toll facilities in- 
corporated into the Interstate System have 
become a serious national problem.) 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


WasHINGTON.—Rhode Island enjoys the 
distinction, as far as interstate highway 
1 goes, of having its cake and eating 
t A 

Like many other urban States, it has been 
up against the problem of arranging to build 
interstate expressways fast enough to take 
care of serious traffic problems, and still 
manage to be eligible for Uncle Sam's gen- 
erous 90-10 Federal-State financial formula 
for building the interstate network. 


STATE COULDN'T WAIT 


Some States couldn’t wait and even after 
the 1956 act was passed, providing the 90-10 
financing, have preferred to use the toll road 
method. 

Rhode Island couldn't wait either, but it 
was smart enough to make arrangements for 
relatively inexpensive short-term financing 
to build its toll-free interstate highways 
quickly while waiting for the slower Federal 
handouts. F 

NOTES AUTHORIZED 


In 1960, the Rhode Island Legislature au- 
thorized, subject to a referendum approval 
required by State law, the issuance of State- 
guaranteed notes during the fiscal years 
1960-72. 

The year 1972 is the target date for com- 
pletion of the Interstate Highway System, 
and the notes are issued in anticipation of 
receiving all the interstate outlays which 
have been promised. 


STIPULATION CITED 


The legislation stipulates the principal 
amount of notes that can be outstanding at 
any one time, with a maximum of $63 million 
for the 1965-66 fiscal year. 

The notes are allowed to be sold at public 
auction on private sale, or to the board of 
commissioners of sinking funds. Each in- 
terstate note,” as they are called, may be 
refunded or renewed for additional 2-year 
terms, but final maturity must not occur 
later than 8 years from the date of original 
issue. 

Proceeds from the short-term notes are 
placed in a special account, the interstate 
reimbursement fund, and expended only for 
the purposes of financing the Federal share 
of the cost of the Interstate System. All re- 
ceipts of the Federal Interstate Highway 
Moneys are deposited in this fund, and are 
used to discharge the notes. 

Rhode Island was able to sell seven Inter- 
state notes to bond houses for coupon in- 
terest rates varying from 1.56 to 1.8 percent. 
Illustrative of the interest rate differential, 
Rhode Island sold $6 million of highway 
long-term improvement loan bonds in April 
1961, at a coupon rate of 314 percent. 

Thus, for the intermi financing purposes 
while waiting for its full share of Uncle 
Sam's 90-percent money, Rhode Island has 
been able to realize substantial savings in 
interest rates and at the same time guarantee 
motorists a toll-free superhighway. 

Some consider it highly unfortunate that 
the States of Maryland and Delaware did not 
consider this method of interim inexpensive 
financing when reversing plans to accept 
90-10 Federal aid for the northeastern ex- 
pressway portion of Interstate Route 95 from 
Baltimore to the Delaware River Bridge near 
Wilmington. 

Instead, the two States elected to turn 
back $1.4 million in Federal funds already 
8 on planning this section as a toll-free 


Then they got the blessing of Congress and 
the Bureau of Public Roads to make this sec- 
tion a road that will saddle tolls on the 
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motorists for years, while paying of $200 
million in debt charges for a road costing 
only $100 million. 


Our Transportation Problems—Time for 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
informative and challenging address 
“Our Transportation Problems—Time 
for Action,” delivered by Morris Forgash, 
president of the U.S. Freight Co., before 
the fall meeting of the National Pe- 
troleum Association on September 20, 
1962, in Washington, D.C. 

By reason of his years of study, knowl- 
edge, and experience, Mr. Forgash is 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
leaders and experts in the difficult and 
intricate field of transportation. 

The views and opinions of Mr. Forgash 
are worthy of deep consideration; 

I felt deeply honored by the Invitation 
to speak to you, and I accepted with pleas- 
ure and anticipation. My personal gratifica- 
tion was not, I confess, untinged with ap- 
prehension. Having spoken to you on sèv- 
eral previous occasions I realize that I must 
be on my mettle to avold the risk of being 
stricken from your list, because your stand- 
ards nre pretty high. Proof of that is in the 
distinguished names on your program. 

It is not an easy thing to say something 
new and stimulating and constructive about 
a subject that is old and much discussed and 
in some quarters almost despaired of—the 
problem of transportation. There is no 
dearth of ideas on the subject. Theoretical 
solutions may even outnumber the practical 
problems of transportation, but in the field 
of action we have been weak almost to the 
point of impotence. An old jingle, the exact 
wording of which has long escaped my mind, 
seems to typify the situation. It was about 
a centipede who happily raced along until 
someone asked him how he knew which log 
came after which. This so troubled the cen- 
tipede that he lay distracted in a ditch con- 
sidericrg how to run. 

It occurs to me that there may not be so 
much wrong with transportation as we think. 
We may have permitted ourselves to become 
distracted by concern about problems that 
fre not real. Surely the most magnificent 
physical transportation plant ever devised 
by mankind ought not to be continually on 
the brink of economic disaster If it is per- 
mitted to put its best foot forward. 

The fact is, however, that public transpor- 
tation has been running a race with Itself 
and losing to amateurs—the private and ex- 
empt carrierse—during the greatest period of 
expanding world economy since the dawn. 
of history, This phenomenon has troubled 
the best thinkers of the day, from Joe East- 
man to whoever you may nominate for the 
laurels of statesmanship in- transportation 
on the current scene. But the answer still 
eludes us, and, like the centipede, we stand, 
aplendidiy equipped, considering how to run. 

The problem has been carnestly studied by 
scholars, technicians, politicians, engineers, 
and practitioners of the art of transporta- 
tlon—though the latter category has been, 
understandably, perhaps motivated more by 
self interest than by concern for the judg- 
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ment of posterity. From the reports of the 
Federal coordinator, concerned with condi- 
tions which had their origins in part at least 
in the First World War, to the President's 
message to Congress on April 5, of this year, 
which was concerned with conditions that 
could determine the outcome of the last of 
all wars, numerous and exhaustive studies 
of the transportation problem have found 
their way into the archives of transportation 
history. 

Some of the transportation studies have 
died quietly, creating only temporary ca- 
reers and momentary if controversial fame 
for their architects. Following most of them, 
however, those who produce, consume, sup- 
ply, and finance transportation have marched 
up to Capitol Hill and debated the merits of 
whatever policy some group of lawyers de- 
vised as the legal formula for the theoretical 
solutions to the practical problems dealt with 
by the involved study. This is an exercise 
in which we now are engaged, I do not decry 
this as a process. It is the way of democ- 
racy. But I suggest that we may be wasting 
our energies chasing an illusion, 

One trouble with most of the studies, I 
believe, Is that their alm is too high. In 
trying to solve all of our transportation prob- 
lems at once they jeopardize the chances of 
solving any of them. They seek the perfect 
master plan—the flawless program. Who- 
ever succeeds in colonizing the moon or finds 
some virgin territory in the reaches of outer 
apace may be able to construct the perfect 
transportation system. But it will never be- 
come operational on earth. Why? Because 
our transportation system, like the uses of 
the wheel, evolved by slow and painful steps. 
It was built on mistakes and wars and ex- 
perimentation—upon famine and emergen- 
cy—in fat and in lean times. And it is run 
by individuals with the normal susceptibli- 
ity to human error—individuals spurred by 
the profit motive in a free enterprise system. 

We will never achieve a perfect transpor- 
tation system—but we can avoid losing an 
imperfect one—if we act. Our first action 
should be to come down from “cloud nine” 
and take hold of our transportation problems 
one at a time. Studies and analyses and 
investigations are fine, but most of the things 
that need to be done are obvious, There is 
a perverse streak in the human race which 
causes us stubbornly to resist doing the ob- 
vious while we avidly pursue a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

I am not going to make the mistake I have 
attributed to our transportation studies by 
undertaking, in this brief talk, to cover all 
of the areas In transportation where action 
is obviously needed. In fact I want to devote 
n part of my time to unmasking one of the 
“straw men“ which most of the studies and 
reports In recent times have undertaken to 
establish as the real villain, and show how 
we have been wasting a good deal of time 
tilting at windmills. 

GOOD MEN—AS IMPORTANT AS GOOD LAW 


But let me begin by again directing your 
attention to the most obvious fact in the 
entire spectrum of transportation law, policy, 
and regulatlon—the fact that it is the ad- 
ministration of the law and not the wording 
of the law that Is important. As Joseph B, 
Enstman said many years ago: “The statutes 
which the tribunal administers should be 
well, simply, and carefully framed, but the 
personnel which does the administering is 
more Important than the wording of the 
statute. Good men can produce better re- 
sults with a poor law than poor men can pro- 
duce with a good law.“ 

When I spoke to your association In the 
spring of 1961, I pointed out that we have 
entrusted a large responsibility for the des- 
tiny of our transportation system, upon 
which depends the economy and safety of 
the Nution, and perhaps the survival of free- 
dom in the world, to a Commission of 11 
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men and about 2,300 employees, This is 
fewer employees than the Commission had 
in 1940. We delegate these broad and in- 
finitely important powers to the agency and 
give it a few doliars—always making sure to 
give it less than it asks for on the theory that 
it will ask for more than it needs—then we 
go away and expect everything to be resolved 
in the best interests of the public and all 
the competing carriers. 

Of course, in every adversary proceeding 
before either the regulatory agencies or the 
courts, someone has to lose—a fact which 
many people find it difficult to accept. And 
it has become popular for disappointed liti- 
gunts before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to look toward Congress rather than 
the courts to air their grievances, In this 
there is great danger. If our administrators 
are not masters of thelr own souls, they will 
become political puppets, rendering judg- 
ments on the basis of smoke signals and 
power pressure rather than on the basis of 
the facts and the law. 

There is no sure way to insulate the reg- 
ulatory agencies from undue pressures and 
influence, but there is an obvious starting 
point. That is to make it easier for the 
President to find and keep good men at the 
top and for the agencies to improve the 
caliber and morale of employees at all levels. 
I talked about these matters at some length 
in April 1961, when I addressed your 58th 
midyear meeting. And while I do not lay 
claim to- clairvoyance nor to any inside 
knowledge on the subject, it is a fact that in 
that same month the Judiciary Committee of 
the U.S. Senate rendered a report in which 
it recommended almost precisely what I ad- 
vocated, and for the same reasons, Basically, 
the recommendations were for a 10-year 
statutory term of office for agency members, 
and a significant increase in salary and in re- 
tirement benefits. 

In May 1961, Senators Carron and HART 
introduced a bill to increase the tenure of 
agency members to 10 years. The bill cre- 
ated a good deal of discussion, and informed 
public opinion probably was overwhelmingly 
in its favor, but no action was taken. Each 
of us must accept a share of the blame for 
inertia in this vitally important field of our 
national life. The wise, impartial, and just 
administration of our transportation law 
and policy is as vital to the welfare and 
security of the Nation as any project in de- 
fense or exploration which we will be called 
upon to support. 

In just a little while the pending legisla- 
tion on this subject will die with the ex- 
piration of the 87th Congress. The report 
and the bill will be put with all the other 
measures that did not succeed in this Con- 
gress and tied with red ribbon and sent to 
Archives. Very likely the legislation will be 
reintroduced in the next Congress, but ab- 
solutely nothing will be done about it until 
the people of the United States want some- 
thing done about it. That means you and 
me, We are the voice of America and in this 
field we can do anything we make up our 
minds to do, 

Have we not had enough talk and of 
study of reports? What else do we need to 
know about the subject? We will never 
be better informed than we are now. The 
only challenge now is to action. If we are 
really concerned about the quality of ad- 
ministration and the future course of trans- 
port regulation we can, between us, muster 
the support necessary to carry these much 
needed reforms over the top during the next 
session of Congress. Let's roll up our sleeves 
and do it. 

KEYSTONE OF POLICY: FREEDOM-TO COMPETE 


I now invite your attention to a subject 
that has occupied a good deal of our time 
and attention for quite some time—the 
matter of national transportation policy. 
The present statement of policy which serves 
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as prolog to the Interstate Commerce Act 
had its genesis in a report submitted to the 
President of the United States on December 
23, 1938, by a Committee of Six distinguished 
citizens, A few months earlier the President 
had appointed these men to consider the 
eritical transportation problem of the day 
and recommend legislation. 

The Committee of Six found and con- 
cluded that we had a “national transpor- 
tation problem without a national transpor- 
tation policy.” It said: “There should be no 
further delay in the adoption of a definite 
national transportation policy which will 
provide for fair and impartial regulation of 
all modes of transportation. Such regula- 
tion should be so administered as to pre- 
serve the Inherent advantages of each mode 
of transportation.” 

This, of course, became the keystone of 
the policy adopted by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. It we had succeeded in the 
intervening years In fully implementing the 
stated aims of that policy, we would have 
no problem today. 

The financial plight of the railroads is not 
quite as bad today as it was in 1938, but 
their relative position in the transportation 
field has declined, Im 1938 the railroads 
still handled 65 percent of the freight ton- 
nage of the country, whereas today they are 
handling less than 44 percent of the total. 
The trucks, meanwhile, have increased their 
share of the total from less than 8 to more 
than 22 percent. Inland water carriers haye 
lost ground in the total picture by about 2 
percentage points. 

Another major defeat in regulatory law 
uncovered by the Committee of Six was in 
the rule of ratemaking found in section 15a 
of the act. The Committee pointed out 
that section 15a then required the Commis- 
sion to give consideration, among other 
things, to “the effect of rates on the move- 
ment of traffic.” It said that this require- 
ment was resulting In railroad management 
being deprived of its discretion in fixing 
rates. 

As a consequence of the Committee's rec- 
ommendations, the Co: , by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, modified the foregoing 
phrase so as to require that the Commission 
give due consideration "to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic by the carrier or 
carriers for which the rates are prescribed.” 
‘Thus, as early as 1940 Congress clearly spelled 
out, in section 15a(2), a directive to the 
Commission to permit carriers to make rates 
without regard to their effect on the traffic 
of a carrier of another mode. 

To make sure that its intent was fully un- 
derstood and implemented, Congress went a 
step further in 1940. It amended the anti- 
discrimination provisions of section 3(1) of 
the act, and corresponding sections in other 
parts, so as to provide that such sections 
“shall not be construed to apply to discrimi- 
nation, prejudice, or disadvantage to the 
traffic of any other carrier of whatever de- 
scription.” 

The Transportation Act of 1940 charted u 
good course for the solution of the trans- 
portation problem. It established a firm 
policy of permitting each mode of carriage 
to seek its own destiny by making rates to 
refiect its own inherent advantages without 
regard to the effect of such rates on any 
other carrier of whatever description. 

For quite some time this charter for trans- 
portation seemed to work very well. But 
things have a habit of coming unfixed, and 
somewhere around 1950 there began to de- 
velop a tendency to fix the rates of one car- 
rier with a view to their effect on another. 
This came to be known as umbrella rate- 
making. We began to slide back into con- 
ditions that prevailed prior to 1940. 

Congress decided to take a new look at 
the matter. You will ali remember the 
hearings that led to the Transportation Act 
of 1958. The report of the Senate Com- 
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merce Committee submitting that act has 
overtones of the report of the Committce of 
Six rendered 20 years earlier, Again the 
problem was to allow carrier managements 
the freedom to make rates reflecting the ad- 
vantages of their particular mode of carriage. 

So it was that in 1958 the Congress found 
it necessary to reinforce and strengthen the 
policy first adopted in 1940, It did this 
by adding subsection (3) to section 15a. 
That subsection makes it absolutely clear 
that rates are to be judged in the light of 
the facts and circumstances involving the 
movement of traffic by the carrier proposing 
them, and are not to be held up to a particu- 
lar level to protect the traffic of any other 
carrier. 

We were not to be allowed a 10-year respite, 
however, before assaults began to be made 
on the Transportation Act of 1958. They 
began immediately. They are continuing. 
But it is not my purpose to discuss those 
battles with you here. I have recited this 
bit of history as perspective and as back- 
ground for some observations about a facet 
of the transportation problem that appar- 
ently has been overlooked entirely in our 
consideration of the subject. 


THE “STRAW MAN" INTERMODAL COMPETITION 


Throughout the entire struggle to develop 
a Just and reasonable transportation policy 
that will insure an adequate national trans- 
portation system, composed of all modes of 
transport each serving the public to the 
maximum extent of its natural advantages, 
attention has been riveted on intermodal 
competition. From persistent repetition 
competition between modes has come to be 
accepted as the transportation problem, The 
studies and reports and debates—the propa- 
ganda and charges and countercharges—have 
duly impressed upon the public mind the 
idea that except for the competition of an- 
other mode, each form of transport would 
be flourishing and healthy and free of prob- 
lems, 

The fact of the matter ls that the nub of 
the transportation problem is and always 
has been intramodal competition—competi- 
tion between railroad and railroad, between 
truckline and truckline, between water 
carrier and water carrier. If you think for 
a moment on your own experience, you will 
conclude that Iam right. 

I need not recite the reasons why rallroads 
were first regulated. It was railroad com- 
petition and not competition between rail- 
roads and some other mode of carriage that 
led to the deplorable conditions in the latter 
half of the last century which forced us to 
Federal regulation. 

And for a long time after motor carriers 
were regulated in 1935, the most important 
function of regulation was to prevent the 
trucking industry from destroying itself. 
The situation is well described by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the well-known book 
“Federal Regulation of Transportation,” by 
Auerbach and Nathanson: “Until the out- 
break of World War II, the ICC's primary 
concern was to keep motor carriers from 
engaging in destructive rate competition, 
The immediate effect of the requirement in 
the Motor Carrier Act that tariffs be pub- 
lished and adhered to was to push rates in 
some territories downward because many 
carriers feared that competing carriers might 
publish lower rates.” 

Between 1937 and 1941 the ICC issued five 
general minimum rate orders, putting a floor 
under motor carrier rates in five rate terri- 
tories, from New England through the Mid- 
die West. In the first such proceeding, Ex 
Parte MC-14, the Commission prescribed 
minimum rates for the motor carriers op- 
erating in Middle Atlantic territory, saying: 

“Prior to the publication of the rates, the 
motor carriers had not known what each 
other was charging. Publication revealed 
many differences in the rates charged by 
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competitors. * * Changes were initiated 
wholesale to put competitors on an equal 
footing-and a downward spiral in the level 
of the rates rapidly developed. 

“The record shows plainly that the motor 
carriers here concerned found themselves in 
a competitive struggle which was undermin- 
ing their rates and depleting their revenues 
at a time when costs of operation were ris- 
ing rapidly, Their reserves, to the extent 
that they had any, were nearing exhaustion 
and financial ruin loomed ahead.” 

The story was the same in other territories. 
In prescribing minimum rates for motor car- 
riers in New England, in 1938, the Commis- 
sion said: "The motor carrier industry in 
the territory herein, as a whole, is at present, 
and for some time has been, in a critical 
condition, One of the major factors con- 
tributing to this condition was a practice 
followed by some carriers of establishing 
rates lower than the prevailing level in an 
effort to attract traffic to their lines.” 

In the Trunk Line minimum rate case, 
decided in 1940, the Commission referred 
to its prior orders in other territories and 
said: "The effect of the orders * “has 
not been to freeze the rate structure, but 
it has been to discourage rate cutting and 
put it under a supervision by the Commis- 
sion which is much closer than is prac- 
ticable in the ordinary procedure under 
which changes in rates may be suspended 
for investigation.” 

In 1943 most of the broad general mini- 
mum rate orders were lifted and the Com- 
mission thereafter resorted primarily to the 
investigation and suspension procedure as 
& meausre for controlling unbridled com- 
petition within the ranks of the motor car- 
riers. But as late as 1950, in docket MC-—C- 
1003, the Commission found it necessary to 
issue a minimum rate order to control a 
rate war between motor carriers in the New 
York and Philadelphia area. The Commis- 
sion said that the Middle Atlantic States 
Conference asked for the order“ be- 
cause of intense competition * * * which 
has resulted in rate cutting especially by 
conference carriers to meet the lower rates 
of nonconference carriers, although it con- 
cedes that to some extent the members of 
the conference have also initiated reduc- 
tions in rates." 

The Commission sald further that “The 
respondents compete with the railroads, con- 
tract carriers, and private carriage. How- 
ever, the keenest competition is among the 
respondents [motor carriers].” 

These conditions were peculiar to the 
trucking industry. By an order entered 
April 9, 1940, Just before jurisdiction over 
domestic water carriers was transferred to 
the ICC, the Maritime Commission entered 
an order prescribing minimum rates of water 
carriers in westbound Intercoastal commerce. 
The order was continued under ICC juris- 
diction until it was finally lifted in Febru- 
ary 1950. 

In its 1950 decision the Commission com- 
mented on the reasons for the minimum rate 
order as follows: “In its report, the Mari- 
time Commission found that the competitive 
practices of respondents had resulted in 
‘utter disorder and confusion in the rate 
structure,’ and that ‘unrestricted competi- 
tion in ratemaking as practiced by respond- 
ents in the westbound intercoastal trade has 
resulted and is resulting in rate wars, in un- 
duly low and depreciated rates and charges, 
and in Instability and unsound economic 
conditions in the trade 

Nothing was said in any of these pro- 
ceedings about competition with railroads 
being responsible for the chaotic rate con- 
ditions in the motor and water industries. 
It was competition among themselves that 
demoralized the rate structure of the trucks 
and water lines, And yet, sweeping all of 
this history under the rug, those industries 
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now blame all of thelr troubles on the rall- 
roads. 

Now someone may say this is very inter- 
esting but it is all a matter of history. It 
may be suggested that since the Commission 
no longer generally employs the device of 
minimum rate orders to prevent destructive 
competition within the industries such com- 
petition has disappeared. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Competition within the modes still is the 
most depressing factor in the rate structure 
of all carriers. And the effect of such com- 
petition within the ranks of one mode barges 
over and has its effect on the rates of an- 
other mode. 

The Commission has simply resorted to 
the investigation and suspension procedure 
in lieu of the minimum rate authority as a 
means of attempting to control intramodal 
competition. And the records of the Com- 
mission clearly reveal that the battle is still 
between carriers of the same type. The con- 
flict between modes is merely a skirmish 
which is being billed as a major war, 

The overall pattern of what has happened 
in transportation in the last 30-odd years 
is revealed by the reports of the ICC as they 
relate to the activity of the Suspension 
Board. In 1927 only 12 percent of the rates 
protested were reductions. The remainder 
represented increases, and obviously were 
protested by shippers. By 1960 about 94 
percent of all protested tariffs refiected re- 
ductions. In 1961, according to the 75th 
Annual Report of the Commission, of the 
total of 4,855 rate adjustments considered 
by the Suspension Board, only 194 reflected 
increases, and 4,428 represented reductions. 

Further refinement of the figures is neces- 
sary to establish my thesis about intramodal 
competition. The Commission's report shows 
that of the 4,855 rate adjustments consid- 
ered in 1961—and bear in mind only 194 of 
these represented increases—almost 3,500 

“were filed by motor carriers whereas only 
1.135 were filed by railroads. In other words, 
more than three times as many protests 
were filed against motor tariffs as were filed 
against rail tariffs. 

Who filed these protests? That is the 
important question. To try to find the an- 
swer I caused a 7-month study to be made, 
from the Commission's files, covering the 
period from January 1 through July 31, 1960. 
The study shows, among other things, that 
in that period motor carriers filed 647 pro- 
tests against the tariffs of other motor car- 
riers, whereas they filed only 297 protests 
against rail tariffs, 65 against forwarder, 8 
against water, and 3 against the tariffs of 
REA 

This establishes the conclusion that com- 
petition between carriers of the same class 
is the most significant factor in rate com- 
petition today, just as it always has been. 
It suggests that a great deal of the hue 
and cry about intermodal competition is a 
smokescreen designed to divert attention 
from the main problem. It raises the ques- 
tion of how the problem could possibly be 
solved by freezing competition between 
modes and maintaining the status quo as 
to intramodal competition. 

I am not suggesting that there should be 
less competition between carriers of the same 
type, nor that we should return to the min- 
imum rate controls by which the Commis- 
sion once sought to check such competition. 
All I am suggesting is that we cannot devise 
& transportation policy with our eyes closed 
to the most important facts on the 
landscape. 

THE REAL PROBLEM: TO ACHIEVE COORDINATION 


Intermodal competition is a "straw man“ 
with many faces. At one and the same time 
this modern myth Is relied upon to support 
arguments for changes in the policy of rate- 
making and to obscure areas of agreement 
where coordination might be achieved. 
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Coordination of transportation is one of 
the most important goals of transportation 
policy, but it has remained illusive and un- 
obtainable. Effective coordination will be 
achieved only on the basis of economics. It 
will come about only if a way can be found 
to link differing modes of transport together 
in a manner that will reflect the inherent 
advantages of each. 

Long distance trucking cannot be coordi- 
nated with railroad transportation because 
the two do not complement each other. But 
even though truck hauls for long distances 
are not uncommon today, the short-haul 
motor carriers still make up the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the industry and account 
for at least 90 percent of the trucking busi- 
ness, So long ab the vocal 10 percent of the 
industry, the long-haul carrier, is permitted 
to be the official spokesman for motor 
carriers as a whole there will be little co- 
ordination because there will be continual 
competitive strife between trucks and rails. 

The public has come to think of the 
trucking industry in terms of the giant sys- 
tems, pushing out across the land, par- 
alleling the steel rails that span the Nation. 
This is not a true image of the motor carrier. 
In a study which I filed with the Senate 
Commerce Committee last year I showed 
that in 1959 the average haul of 92 percent 
of the carriers of general freight, accounting 
for 83 percent of such freight, was less than 
500 miles. Seventy-seven percent of these 
carriers had hauls of less than 300 miles. 

In the same presentation I submitted evi- 
dence to show that in the area of piggy- 
backing, which today offers the greatest 
hope for coordinated transportation, the 
railroads, as a matter of general policy, do 
not publish rates for less than 300 miles, 
and that only about 2 percent of plan III 
piggyback freight moves for distances less 
than 500 miles. There is thus only a very 
narrow margin of competition between mo- 
tor trucking and rail piggybacking, and an 
extremely broad area where coordination 
would be economically feasibly and highly 
desirable from the standpoint of trucks, 
rails, and the public. 

The short haul trucking industry is at 
the crossroads of its destiny right now. It 
has the greatest opportunity to help bring 
about truly coordinated transportation that 
has presented itself since the invention of 
pneumatic tires. The marriage of highway 
trailers and rail flatcars presages a partner- 
ship that could revitalize the short haul 
motor industry and be of inestimable value 
to the public. 

CONCLUSION 


I hope you will not be disappointed that 
I have talked as much about red herrings 
as about real problems. False issues create 
the most vexing problems of all. Being ir- 
relevant they are insoluble, but they obscure 
the real issues and divert our energies to 
the pursuit of wrong causes. 

Competition—the foundation stone of the 
free enterprise system—seems in danger of 
acquiring an unsavory connotation as ap- 
plied to transportation. In the discussions, 
debates, and arguments about the trans- 
portation problem the word “competition” 
is so frequently preceded by the words “‘cut- 
throat,” or “vicious,” or “destructive,” that 
we may be inclined to forget that competi- 
8 also can be constructive and challeng- 
ng. 

Of course there is competition throughout 
transportation, between carriers of the same 
mode and between carriers of different 
modes. When there ceases to be competi- 
tion there will be chaos or Government con- 
trol. Competition must always be relied 
upon as the primary regulatory of carrier 
prices; otherwise we will need to find some 
very wise men to parcel out tonnage on the 
basis of something other than economics. 
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Competition can, of course, be destructive 
and unfair. But competition is not destruc- 
tive just because it is successful. The mis- 
sion of competition is to succeed in securing 
business, which someone else wants and 
seeks. My point is that we will be making a 
Paul Bunyan out of a pygmy if we permit 
ourselves to be persuaded that intermodal 
competition is the heart of the transporta- 
tion problem. I have demonstrated that the 
basic depressant of the rate structure of car- 
riers today, as always, is competition between 
carriers of the same class. 

I have not condemned intramodal com- 
petition, as such, but if we are going to put 
the house of transportation in order, and get 
all carriers off the starvation diet that has 
been regular fare for a long time, the place to 
start is where the problem is and not where 
the noise is being made. 

And I hope all of you have taken seriously 
my urgent plea for action to improve the lot 
of our administrative agencies, for the dig- 
nity, the integrity, and the public standing 
of the agency that regulates transportation 
will measure the success of regulation. 

Finally, if I have succeeded in any measure 
in pointing out areas in our transportation 
system where agreement is possible and 
transport coordination can find soil in which 
to take root, my time has been well spent, 
and I will leave this platform with confidence 
that the challenge rests in good hands. 


Establishing a Permanent Commission on 
National Policy for Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, and rightly so, is devoting consider- 
able thought and work to better meet- 
ing the needs of over-65 citizens. 

A great many of these folks, during 
their productive lifetimes, have not had 
opportunity to lay away a nest egg for 
retirement. 5 

As a result, there is a great need for 
developing realistic programs to fulfill 
the special social-economic needs of 
their lives. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss fundamental approaches in deal- 
ing with the problems in this field. I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of my address and a supplementary 
statement printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and supplemental statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Nationally, there are 17 million indlrid- 
uals over 65—including over 400,000 in Wis- 
consin. This represents a great economic 
and political force in our national life. As 
well, they possess a great reservoir of knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Unfortunately, a great many older folks— 
after completing their productive years— 
find themselves: In serious economic straits, 
existing in poor housing, suffering from 
malnutrition and poverty, relegated to use- 
lessness and isolation; and often literally re- 
jected by society. 
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The Nation, I believe, has a moral respon- 
sibility—as well as an economic opportun- 
ity—to design more realistic programs to 
brighten the outlook for these folks. 

Briefly now, I would like to review some 
recommendations which if adopted would— 
1 believe—help to provide a more realstic 
foundation for an improved senior citizen 
program. 

HOUSING 

First, let's take a look at housing. Ac- 
cording to recent studies about 45 percent 
of folks over 65 need better housing. Now, 
what can be done? 

Speed action to put into effect legislation 
(fortunately approved by both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives), which I 
supported, to provide §200 million in loans 
to improve both urban and rural housing for 
the elderly. This will provide opportunity 
for greater efforts by churches and philan- 
thropic organization to construct low-cost 
housing for the aging. Across the Nation, 
there are about 200 such projects—including 
several in Wisconsin at Madison-Milwaukee- 
Oconomowoe-Waupaca-White Water-West 
Allis, and Woodville. 

Also, it could—and should—encourage ex- 
pansion of country village retirement proj- 
ects along Wisconsin’s lakes, streams, wood- 
lands and other scenic, away-from-the-city 
communities. This would: Provide homes 
in naturel surroundings; decentralize the 
oyerclogging of our cities (too often charac- 
terized by rundown tenament-type living 
quarters); be a source of income, to stimu- 
late economic life in such communities. 

MEDICAL CARE 

We need also to create a more realistic 
medical-personal care program, as re- 
quired, with a proportionate sharing of the 
responsibility by Federal, State, and local 
governments, as well as by citizens. 

In the past, I have voted for such legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, this has become highly 
controversial. For the future, the States 
should, I believe, speak out—for example, 
through their legislatures—on the kind of 
program they want for our senior citizens. 
COMMISSION ON NATIONAL POLICY FOR SENIOR 

CITIZENS 

In the past, the Nation’s,approach to meet- 
ing their needs has been fragmented, piece- 
meal, haphazard, and without real direction 
and goal, 

Therefore, I am recommending the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Commission on 
National Policy for Senior Citizens. The 
Commission would be & nonpolitical body 
established to evaluate—and make recom- 
mendations for meeting—the special prob- 
lems facing our senior citizens. The respon- 
sibilities would include making recommenda- 
tions on: Housing—the need for improved 
retirement benefits under various programs, 
particularly resulting from rising costs of 
living; projects for mature folks, enriched 
by years of experience, to continue to serve 
communities in advisory, if not active, ca- 
pacities; meeting their medical and personal 
needs; maintaining living standards of de- 
cency and dignity; establishing proportion- 
ate responsibilities of Federal, State, and local 

ernment, as well as individual and cor- 
porate citizens, in meeting the needs of the 
aged; and generally, to improve the outlook 
for senior ci! 

I shall recommend this and be happy to 
support such legislation in the next session 
of Congress. 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 

Fundamentaliy, there is a need to solve the 
pre-65—as well as over-65—problems of our 
maturing citizens. 5 

If accomplished, this would head off 
many after-65 problems. This requires, I 
believe, a dual approach, including more ef- 
fective efforts toward: Ending job dis- 
crimination against older workers; special 
training for older, displaced workers; making 
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more flexible the existing mandatory retire- 
ment at a specific age; exploring for ways to 
maintain income for older citizens; estab- 
lishing foster homes for older men and 
women without families; expanding Ubraries 
for the elderly; citizenship and voting regis- 
tration drives among the elderly; utilizing 
mature citizens in advisory positions—either 
in their chosen professions, or in clyic needs 
of the community; and stepping up re- 
search on all phases and problems of aging, 
including economic, social, recreational, edu- 
cational, physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual needs. 

The objective of a creative program should 
be not just to provide for idle waste of later 
years; but rather, for using the vast reser- 
volr of experience and know-how that these 
individuals have acquired through their 
working, productive lifetimes. 


Let’s Face Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, as is so often the case, the 
general public seems to be ahead of the 
thinking in Washington on crucial issues, 
both national and international. The 
people of my State of North Dakota are 
deeply concerned about the deteri- 
orating situation in Cuba. An editorial 
in the New Rockford Transcript for 
September 19, 1962 by its editor, Ed 
Doherty, I believe expresses very well 
the sentiment of North Dakota people 
concerning the Cuban situation as well 
as that in other critical areas through- 
out the world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine editorial printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Rockford (N. Dak.) Tran- 
script, Sept. 19, 1962] 
Let's Face REALITY 


It's time the U.S. Government faces reality 
and provides more determined leadership in 
its fight against the spread of communism. 
It has reached the point where Americans 
ere overcoming their indifference toward 
this imperialistic threat and want their Goy- 
ernment to assert itself in no uncertain 
terms. 

In a world wrought with crises, the United 
States has stood as firm as the proverbial 
reed in the wind. We have watched, without 
so much as raising our official voice, as the 
Communists have taken over one country 
after the other. In fact, our Government has 
done little or nothing to preserve the na- 
tional integrity of existing nations or even 
so-called “emerging nations.” 

We joined Russia in helping establish a 
“neutralist” government in Laos that con- 
sisted principally of Communists. Within 2 
weeks the “neutralist" government recog- 
nized the Red Chinese Government and the 
Communist government of North Vietnam. 

We were silent when peace-loving India 
walked in and simply grabbed 2 provinces 
that belonged for centuries to our freedom- 
loving friend Portugal. Although Americans 
objected strenuously our Government stood 
firmly behind the Communist leaders in 
Katanga and opposed Tshombe, the leader 
of the forces seeking a free government. 
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The “wall of shame” was built in Berlin 
with no indication of concern in official 
Washington even though the wall’s construc- 
tion violates our agreement on Berlin. 

We have deserted Belgium, our friend. in 
the Congo; we deserted the Dutch in New 
Guinea; we supported the revolutionaries in 
the Dominican Republic in their effort to 
overthrow a ‘friendly government. We have 
spent $100 billion in foreign aid to buy 
friends who find no inclination to join us in 
fighting communism. 

All these manifestations of indecision, lack 
of determination and diplomatic vacillation 
are now history. We cannot turn back ‘the 
clock. We can still stem the tide, however, 
if Government officials recognize how im- 
perative it is we take immediate action in 
Cuba. 

Apparently influential people in Washing- 
ton still prefer to hide their heads in the 
sand hoping the Cuban situation will evapo- 
rate or be nothing more than a nightmare. 
Unfortunately, wishful thinking will lead 
only to more complications and threats to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Only fear of nuclear war will plunge us 
inte such.a holocaust, We can continue to 
retreat from Communist threats to avold 
such a war only to find, in time, with our 
backs to the wall there is only one alterna- 
tive—war itself. 

With Russia bolstering the Red dictator- 
ship in Cuba there is only one sensible ac- 
tion the United States can take—set up a 
blockade with a firm commitment to en- 
force it. We can face an incident now or a 
full scale war in Cuba later. The choice 
couldn't be more evident. We can't agree 
with those who will act against Cuba only 
when that island starts to export revolu- 
tionaries to other countries in this hemis- 
phere. It will be foolhardy to wait that 
long. The time to stop such activities is 
right now—we must stop Russia from ex- 
porting revolutionaries into this area pro- 
tected so many years by the Monroe Doc- 
trine and Teddy Roosevelt's big stick. 

The American people have no fear of war 
to protect their freedoms. The Government 
officials who think otherwise are poorly in- 
formed and underestimate the determina- 
tion of the American people. The situation 
in Cuba is serious enough today to cal for 
prompt American action. Nothing will be 
accomplished by procrastination except in- 
creasing the threat of war. 


On Spending Ourselves Into More Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years, the Nation too widely, I believe, 
has suffered from the illusion that eco- 
nomic problems can be solved by big 
“layouts” by Uncle Sam. Realistically 
this just does not happen. 

True, the transfusion of tax dollars to 
cure economic illnesses may provide a 
temporary stimulus; however this cannot 
serve as a foundation for permanent re- 
covery. The real key to economic prog- 
ress rather is productivity—either in 
goods or services—essential to the econ- 
omy. 

Recently the LaCrosse Tribune pub- 
lished a thoughtfully refiective editorial, 
entitled “On Spending Ourselves Into 
More Jobs.” I ask unanimous consent to 
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have the editorial printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On SPENDING OURSELVES INTO MORE JOBS 


A short memory is one of the reasons why 
the belief persists with many Americans that 
massive Government spending can cure 
widespread unemployment. For our moment 
of truth we need only to take a backward 
look to our depression. 

By 1936, the Nation's jobless which had 
reached a peak of about 14 million in the 
depths of the depression had been reduced 
to 9 million. 

By 1938, despite a fullscale utilization of 
the Government spending weapon, unem- 
ployment had jumped back up to 103 
million, 

In 1940, after we had started the wheels 
turning in a big way for military prepared- 
ness, the figure was down to 8.1 million. 

Nearly 10 percent of the available workers 
(5.5 million) were without jobs in 1941, the 
last year of peace before World War II. 

The year of greatest war effort was 1944; 
unemployment was down to 670,000. 

It was over 1 million in 1945; up to 3.6 
million in 1949. 

In March 1960, the unemployed numbered 
4.2 million, down about 150,000 from March 
1959. 

Unemployed today total 3.9 million; 53 
percent. 

A fact not to be neglected is assessing the 
records is that our labor force 20 years ago 
was well under 60 million. Now it’s above 
70 million. 


Congressman Pike Reports on 2d 
Session, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to report, 
through the medium of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, to my constituents in 
Suffolk County on my record as their 
Representative during the 1962 session 
of this, the 87th Congress of the United 
States of America. 

I could not, with a straight face, tell 
my constituents that this was the great- 
est session of Congress in the history of 
our Nation, nor label it great“ at all. 
I am prepared to defend the proposition, 
however, that it was a good session; that 
it accurately reflected the mood of our 
citizens, and was responsive to the needs 
and wishes of our people in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs. It was a Con- 
gress of great changes and contrasts. 

When the House convened on January 
10, 1962, it was an atmosphere saddened 
by the death of Speaker Sam Rayburn. 
The House quickly elected one of his 
most loyal and trusted friends, JOHN B. 
McCormack, as Speaker. 

The atmosphere of economic crisis 
which had marked our convening in 
1961 had disappeared. The 1960 reces- 
sion was over, employment and profits 
were both up, and Congress was in a 
more conservative mood, 
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As its first piece of business the House 
enacted a bill providing for the construc- 
tion of college academic facilities, but 
because the Senate passed an amended 
education bill far more liberal than the 
House would accept, the compromise ver- 
sion was defeated, and no aid to educa- 
tion bill at all was passed by Congress 
this year. 

Among the contrasts and changes so 
obvious in Washington this year was the 
ease with which some parts of the ad- 
ministration’s program passed, and the 
difficulty encountered by other parts. 
This trend became obvious as early as 
February. The Manpower Development 
and Training Act, designed to teach new 
skills to workers in areas of chronic un- 
employment, passed by a vote of 354 to 
62, but only a week earlier the move to 
create a new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs was blocked by a vote of 264 to 150. 

This Congress made the highest peace- 
time appropriations in the Nation’s his- 
tory for national defense, but not one 
vote was cast against it. The tax bill, on 
the other hand, designed both to raise 
some increased revenue and to give a 
credit to business for new capital im- 
provements, just squeaked through the 
House by a 219-to-196 vote and was com- 
pletely gutted by the Senate before being 
passed in a vastly different form. 

Another strange contrast was the vote 
on the Peace Corps. In 1961 the Peace 
Corps was a very passionate issue, but so 
well has it proved itself that in April a 
vote to double its size was passed by a 
count of 317 to 70. 

The physical operation of the Congress 
itself was a study in contrasts this year. 
Starting at a fast pace with a great 
many committee meetings and hearings 
in January and February, the Congress 
considered 12 major bills in the month of 
March and 10 in April. In May, however, 
the legislative machinery seemed to run 
out of gas and creak to a halt. Only five 
record votes were held in the entire 
month of May and newspapers and col- 
umnists all over the country started ask- 
ing “What is the matter with Congress?” 

By midsummer Congress was going at 
a fast clip again, and in September, 20 
major votes were held. Those who had 
labeled it a “do-nothing Congress” in 
June, were obliged to admit by October 
that it had, in fact, done quite a few 
things. Rowland Evans, Jr., Washing- 
ton staff correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, said this on October 1: 

The 87th Congress has approved or seems 
to be on the point of approving an unusual 
number of important programs, including 
the Peace Corps, the unprecedented grant of 
new tariff-cutting powers for the President, 
a tax bill giving business a $1 billion tax 
writeoff against investment in new plants 
and equipment, a bill giving Federal aid to 
depressed areas (twice vetoed in somewhat 
similar form by former President Eisen- 
hower), an increase in the minimum wage, 
a farm bill putting rigid restrictions on the 
planting of feed grains and wheat, a new 
water project called Fryingpan-Arkansas, a 
bill giving Federal aid to educational TV 
stations, a measure tightening up Federal 
standards on new drugs, a $900 million 
emergency public works bill, and a constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing the poll tax. 

The 87th Congress also started an ex- 
panded program of aid for Latin America, 
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called the Alliance for Progress; established 
a new disarmament agency; substantially 
increased the military budget on the force 
level; voted billions for new space projects; 
approved an unprecedented $100 million for 
loans to the U.N.; and, before adjournment, 
will Increase the cost of postage stamps. 


The New York Herald Tribune is not 
notorious among newspapers as one of 
the administration’s strongest support- 
ers. Mr. Evans pointed out the defeat 
of all education bills, the Department of 
Urban Affairs, and the proposal for 
medical care for the aging as adminis- 
tration defeats. They were, and major 
ones. The fact remains, however, that 
most Congressmen feel as I do—that 
they are not there simply to say “yes” 
to everything the President proposes— 
or “no” if in the opposition. The Pres- 
ident asked Congress for a tremendous 
amount of legislation. For example, 
President Eisenhower, in his first 2 years 
in office, asked for approximately 65 ma- 
jor pieces of legislation. President Ken- 
nedy, in the same period, asked for about 
110. President Eisenhower got 30 of his 
65; President Kennedy 65 of his 110. 

In addition to the legislation men- 
tioned above, there were other bills not 
so vital to the Nation as a whole, but 
still important to substantial groups of 
people on eastern Long Island. There 
was a bill, for example, which required 
television sets manufactured in the fu- 
ture to be able to receive more channels. 
It does not sound like much, but it meant 
that the residents of the tip of Long 
Island have two television stations rather 
than one to watch for entertainment. 
They are too far out for New York City 
stations, and the only stations within 
their range are channel 8 in New Haven 
and channel 3 in Hartford. Has this 
law not been passed, channel 3 was to 
be converted to an educational TV sta- 
tion. 

Another new law of some local interest 
is one which allows oyster growers to be 
included under the loan provisions of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

There are some laws of interest only 
to a very few persons in the district. 
These are called private bills. Most of 
these applied to immigration matters, 
but there was one which applied to a 
boat. On these private bills my batting 
average was pretty good. I introduced 
nine such bills and withdrew one when 
I learned that the people who asked for 
the legislation had not told me the truth. 
Of the remaining eight, five were passed 
by Congress and signed by the President; 
two are still pending but will have to be 
reintroduced in the next session; and 
only one was turned down in committee. 

These bills certainly are not of earth- 
shaking importance, but it does seem to 
me to be a wonderful thing when the leg- 
islative body of a Nation of 180 million 
people will take the time to hold hear- 
ings on a law to bring an elderly parent 
into this country from Poland, or a young 
child from Italy. It is one of the great 
attributes of a democracy, however, that 
it cares about the fate of individual 
human beings, x 

The Congress continues to be run by 
the moderates, and the moderates con- 
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tinue to examine each proposal on its 
merits, and then to vote according to 
their own best judgment of whether the 
proposed law will be good for their own 
districts and for the Nation. I try to 
be among the moderates. 

While legislation provides a record for 
all to see, the great bulk of the job is 
still behind the scenes. My own Armed 
Services Committee was tremendously 
busy this year going over the reasons be- 
hind and justifications for the record- 
breaking appropriations for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels. 'The subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member con- 
ducted lengthy hearings on the Reserve 
callup of 1961 and the state of readiness 
of our Reserves generally. The report 
which it issued after those hearings was 
comprehensive and will have a great 
effect on future Reserve policies. 

In the 2-year session of the 87th Con- 
gress our Offices in Washington and 
Riverhead received almost exactly 50,000 
communications by letter or telegram 
from our almost exactly 1 million con- 
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stituents in Suffolk and Nassau Counties. 
How many phone calls we received I have 
no idea. The communications ranged 
from a tremendous flood when it ap- 
peared that Republic Aviation Corp. 
would have mass layoffs, to requests from 
individual widows for help in finding lost 
social security checks. 

Some requests we can help in—Repub- 
lic has more workers than it had a year 
ago—and a man in Medford knows how 
to obtain a live buffalo—and some we 
cannot—we cannot find 1,500 hotel 
rooms overnight—we do not have facili- 
ties for crating and shipping bicycles to 
Long Island—but the endless variety of 
the requests keeps me and my staff of 
five full-time secretaries and two part- 
time assistants jumping. 

At this 1962 session—the longest 
peacetime session since 1949—draws to a 
close, the same cold war is still upon us, 
and a shooting war seems to be more of a 
possibility than it was. Cuba is a more 
acute problem than it was in January 
1961. On the other hand, the Commu- 
nist world has its own troubles. Red 
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Chinese and Indian troops are killing 
each other in border clashes. Russia has 
been asked to close three consulates in 
Red China, and the differences between 
those two countries are becoming greater 
rather than less. We approach the year 
1963 with our economy in better shape 
than it was in January 1961, with fewer 
unemployed and with corporate profits 
higher. We approach it with a vastly 
strengthened military position. We ap- 
proach it determined to excel in science 
and in space. 

These have been 2 momentous years. 
I have deeply appreciated the honor of 
representing the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of New York in Wash- 
ington during these 2 momentous years. 
I have tried to show this appreciation | 
by giving all of my energy and all of my 
time to the job. In 103 votes so far this 
year, I have missed only 1; in 219 votes 
to date in the 2-year session, I have been 
present and voting 218 times. While my 
views on all of these issues may not 
please all of my constituents, I hope they 
will tell me their feelings about the 
following record: 


Date 
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Resolution blocking creation of Depar 
Manpower Develo 
Authorize $25,000, 
aeon controls over we 
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Authorize President to regulate textil 
propriate $48,000,000, 
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Secretary of Commerce for Belontifie und Technical Programs. 
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Passage of tax bill providing withholding of tax on dividends and interest. 

Increase tel tee payments to veterans with 
000,000 to expand leave Co 

Limit U.S, contribution to U.N. Congo Operntion 

Pay Now York City for extra ponpa bn cin required by U.N, Assembly. 
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servive-connected disat 


000,000,000 for Department of | eee HEW, and related ugencies in fiscal 
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June 19,1962 | Extend Sugar Quo 
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Private Enterprise Foreign Aid: A Pro- 
posal of Congressman Findley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most respected and hardest 
working of this Congress freshmen is 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
Ley]. His sound thinking and effective 
efforts have marked-him as a young man 
of great promise in Washington. In a 
recent speech the gentleman offered a 
proposal to put greater emphasis on pri- 
vate enterprise in our foreign aid pro- 
gram by giving our private businesses 
a greater role to play in this program. 
America has grown great under the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise, and it is this 
success which the nations we aid wish 
to share. 

Speaking before the second annual 
agri-business symposium at Purdue 
University in Lafayette, Ind., FINDLEY 
outlined three basic objectives for his 
foreign aid private enterprise project. 

First. Inform underdeveloped coun- 
tries about the private enterprise sys- 
tem—what it is, what it has achieved, 
what makes it tick—by means of lec- 
tures, fairs, seminars, literature and text 
materials. 

Second. Arrange exchanges of per- 
sonnel at various levels to promote un- 
derstanding and to develop techniques 
and know-how. 

Third. Establish within American 
business and industrial ‘enterprises 
schools which business leaders in un- 
derdeveloped countries can attend at 
little or no cost. 

In connection with this project FIND- 
LEY told the symposium audience of a 
proposed bill to allow business expense 
deductions for amounts spent by cor- 
porations to move this forward. 

In his speech the gentleman put forth 
forcefully the need for such a project 
and Iam placing a part of his speech in 
the Recorp to spell out this idea and its 
rationale more fully: 

Too often, we have permitted the fruits 
of U.S. private enterprise, in the form of 
foreign-ald dollars, to be used for experi- 
ments in socialism—exporiments which have 
no chance of success. 

The real success story of American pri- 
vate enterprise is little known around the 
world. Khrushchev is doing his best to make 
capitalism a dirty word. We are not doing 
enough to defend It—or to help our neigh- 
bors abroad discover the progress which can 
flow from our free economic system. 

Underdeveloped countries deaperately need 
the tools of private enterprise so they can 
bulld their own solid road to progress. This 
means know-how in marketplace operations. 

Unfortunately our forcign ald is dispensed 
by career State Department bureaucrats who 
have never had business experience. They 
have neither knowledge of the private en- 
terprise system, nor confidence in tt. Most 
of them have been in Government all their 
adult lives and think only in terms of Goy- 
ernment action, 
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If this new-type foreign aid is to succeed, 
it must be free of Government domination. 
It must be financed, directed and carried 
out by businessmen. Let the State De- 
partment arrange the visas and then keep 
hands off. 


Martin Project Aims at Perfection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Orlando Evening Star, of Tuesday 
September 25, 1962, carried an editorial 
regarding a very laudatory program re- 
cently established at the Martin-Orlan- 
do plant. 

All of us in Florida are very proud of 
the Martin-Marietta Co. and its con- 
tribution not only to the economy of our 
State, but to the national defense— 
space effort. Their new program is 
worthy of emulation throughout the 
country. I congratulate the officers and 
employees of this fine company on their 
dedication, devotion, and the contribu- 
tion they are making toward the preser- 
vation of our national security and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARTIN PROJECT AIMS AT PERFECTION 

The folks at Martin-Orlando who have 
always done a bang-up, pacesetting job of 
producing reliable missiles at low cost and 
on schedule are now shooting for the moon 
in efficiency through their revolutionary zero- 
defects program. 

The plant's new do-it-right-the-first-time 
project has turned the ideal of perfection 
into a practical working goal. The zero-de- 
fects move for perfection in quality has 
proved so successful that it is attracting in- 
ternational attention. 

This revoluntlonary zero-defects program 
got underway in the early summer. The 
object was to shoot for perfection in every 
operation by every one of the 11,000 or so 
employees. The plan for making the per- 
fection ideal a day-by-day goal of every 
member of the Martin team was presented to 
to the employees in a plantwide program. 

Results were astounding. Enthusiastic 
response brought voluntary pledges of partie- 
ipation from close to 100 percent of the 
giant defense operation. Project zero de- 
fects is more than an inspiration program, 
although the loyalty and patriotism of the 
employees does of course play an important 
part. 

Imperfect work comes from two major 
causes, the zero-defects committee concluded. 
Lack of knowledge and lack of attention are 
the two factors which result in defective 
work. They set about to eliminate these 
two culprits and to add the positive factor 
of personal pride in workmanship. 

This is not a one-shot, flash-in-the-pan 
program but a continuous plantwide struggle 
for perfection, according to James F. Halpin, 
director of quality control and guiding 
genius of the zero-defects project. Every- 
body at Martin is pleased with the results, 
and Defense Department officials and military 
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men connected with the many Martin con- 
tracts have expressed their enthusiasm for 
the program. 

One military man had this to say In regard 
to the program: “The philosophy of striving 
for an ideal has been responsible for a 
greater part of the worthwhile progress made 
by the human race, and there are beneficial 
consequences reaching far beyond the 
specific program to the individual, to indus- 
try at large and to the Government.” 

G. T. Willey, Martin vice president and 
general manager of the Orlando division, 
attributes the success of the company’s most 
unusual program, to the coordinated efforts 
of the entire Martin-Government team 
which is creating and building powerful and 
reliable weapons for the defense of America, 

In construction of the thousands of indi- 
vidual components of the highly complicated 
weapons of today, defects have always man- 
aged to occur. These are eliminated by the 
inspection system. The goal of zero defects 
is to eliminate these defects all along the 
line, This saves time, effort, and money far 
Government. It is the modern version of 
the old stitch-in-time-saves-nine philoso- 
phy. ‘ 

The zero defects program is working at 
Martin, Mr. Halpin reports that rejects for 
defects have been cut more than 25 per- 
cent and this is the beginning of the effort 
for perfection. The amazing program has 
brought requests for information about the 
project from all varieties of industries, do- 
mestic and foreign. Most pleasing perhaps 
was a request from Rolls Royce of England, 
world famous for its qwn near-perfection. 

Jim Halpin is high in his praise of the 
11,000 employees at Martin who have re- 
sponded so all out for the program. It 
is a sort of fever for perfection which has 
become an epidemic, as he explains it. 
This project which is plantwide will soon 
become companywide. 

This is a fine thing they are doing at 
Martin-Orlando, It means greater satis- 
faction for every Martin employee and more 
missiles per dollar for every American citi- 
zen. It ts fine, too, that this perfection 
fever is spreading to other industries. This 
zero defects virus could be the new secret 
weapon to give America the edge in the 
world struggle. The hot fever of perfec- 
tion could win the cold war. Every indus- 
try should try some of the Martin- produced 
virus. 


United States Lacks Realistic Goals, 
Programs, and [Machinery for Strategic 
Political Defense of United States and 
Free World Interests in Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members certain matters 
of grave import to the security of the 
United States which merit immediate 
study and consideration. 

On September 13, 1962, the President, 
in his press conference, assured the peo- 
ple of the United States that the Soviet 
maneuvers in Cuba “do not constitute a 
serious threat to any other part of this 
hemisphere”; that the Soviet build- 
up in Cuba is not sufficient “to endanger 
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or interfere with our security.” At this 
same press conference he assured us that 
Cuba is not “an offensive military base 
of significant capacity.” This has also 
been the position of the State Depart- 
ment in its utterances to the American 
people. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, this position is 
open to challenge and deserves to be 
challenged.- Any extension of Commu- 
nist activities in any form in this hemi- 
sphere constitutes a threat to our na- 
tional security and that of our sister 
Republics. 

While we may be able to lull ourselves 
into accepting the administration views 
on Cuba and its insignificance as a Com- 
munist threat, two of our neighbors are 
already threatened and in danger. 

Haiti, only a few miles east of Cuba, 
could easily be the next victim of Soviet 
penetration, aided and abetted by 
Castro. It is no secret that govern- 
mental observers and nongovernmental 
experts alike are concerned over the 
parallels between the present Haitian 
Government and that of Fidel Castro. 
The President of Haiti, from all reports, 
appears to be holding control by the use 
of a 10,000-man private militia. This 
militia exceeds the strength of the pro- 
American, anti-Communist regular army 
and is maintained at its expense. The 
chief of our military training mission in 
Haiti has already warned the Pentagon 
and the Haitian Army that the militia 
constitutes a grave danger to the state. 
Within the last few weeks the com- 
mander of the regular army was forced 
to fiee for his life. 

Inside the Government the Commu- 
nists have made fantastic gains. While 
the President is not identified with com- 
munism, he has no reluctance in ac- 
cepting the help of Communists to re- 
main in power. It is a matter of public 
knowledge that the Minister of Finance, 
married to a French Communist, was 
expelled from Paris for Communist ac- 
tivities. The closest adviser of the Pres- 
ident was the leader of the Haitian Com- 
munist Party in 1946. The Minister of 
Information and Coordination, the only 
Minister to survive eight successive Cabi- 
net shakeups, along with his brother, the 
Director of Economic Control, makes no 
secret of his open admiration, enthusi- 
asm, and sympathies for Castro and his 


regime. 

Since the May 1962 elections, in which 
the present administration in Haiti had 
itself reelected for another 6-year term, 
there has been an intensification of un- 
rest. Competent observers believe this 
present Government will have slim 
chances of surviving. 

What happens when it falls? With 
Castro and Communist supporters al- 
ready high in the Government; with Cas- 
tro only a few miles away, who will form 
the new Government in the hour of cha- 
os? The people of Haiti have real fears 
that their country will fall into Commu- 
nist hands in view of the constant prop- 
aganda battering it has received from 
Cuba. 

In the Dominican Republic unrest is 
mounting and so is pro-Castro senti- 
ment. Aided by an intensified barrage 
of Castro propaganda beamed to the 
Dominican Republic by Cuba, the Com- 
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munist Party represents the best organ- 
ized and richest party in the country. 
With elections set for December, no one 
is prepared to predict the outcome. 
However, the citizens of the Dominican 
Republic have real reason to believe that 
the Castro-Communist influences will 
dominate to end in the establishment of 
a comparable state. 

These are facts, Mr. Speaker, not fan- 
cies. There is every reason to believe 
that the State Department and the CIA 
are well aware of this situation. I sub- 
mit that the presence of the Castro- 
Communist regime in Cuba threatens the 
existence of these two countries, despite 
the President’s reassuring statement. 

Mr. Speaker, so long as the Castro 
government and the Soviet buildup con- 
tinues in Cuba, there will be a real threat 
to the peace and security of the hemi- 
sphere. With a democratic government 
in Cuba these countries need not fear. 

But from where is this democratic 
government to come? What of the Cu- 
bans themselves? The thousands of ref- 
ugees that swell the population of Flor- 
ida know the reality of the Castro threat 
and they desire to remove it and the stain 
of communism from their homeland. As 
loyal Cubans they wish to make this re- 
moval a Cuban venture. This is reflected 
in their questions concerning enlistment 
in the new Spanish-speaking army units. 
They want training against Castro. 

There has been a constant clamor 
and numerous proposals for a Cuban 
Government-in-exile. Foremost in the 
arguments against such a move is the 
idea that there is no unficationa among 
the Cuban refugees and no way to ob- 
tain the approval of the underground 
fighters in Cuba, 

Currently, our Government appears to 
be extending some quasi-official status to 
Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, leader of the 
revolutionary council. It was under the 
auspices of this group that the disastrous 
Bay of Pigs invasion in April 1961, was 
conducted. Miro Cardona, Castro's for- 
mer professor and more recently, prime 
minister, represents a group of profes- 
sional Cuban “politicos” including for- 
mer President Prio Socarros, who was 
driven out of office by the Cuban people 
in 1952, and others. Miro Cardona has 
been credited with drafting and con- 
ceiving much of the oppressive legisla- 
tion under which Castro now functions. 
To many of the Cubans his program 
smacks of certain aspects of Castroism 
and his connection with the Castro re- 
gime is viewed with suspicion. That he 
enjoys some recognition from the pres- 
ent administration may be seen in the 
fact that he was invited to the Pentagon 
to discuss the formation of the Spanish 
speaking units. 

Miro Cardona may represent the 
choice of certain U.S. agencies but does 
he represent that of the Cubans? In- 
formation reaching me says he does not. 

I have a proclamation issued on the 
20 of June 1962, in Havana and signed 
by the major groups of the underground 
now fighting in Cuba. The signers of 
this proclamation represent 45,000 un- 
derground fighters. That these groups 
are genuine can be attested by the fact 
that 75 of their members were identified 
and executed recently by Castro. 
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This proclamation makes no mention 
of Dr. Miro Cardona but pledges the 
support of the underground and offers 
the provisional presidency to Mario 
Garcia Kohly, leader of the United Or- 
ganizations for the Liberation of Cuba. 
It begs him to form a government in 
exile. 

PROCLAMATION 


In a certain place in the city of Havana, 
Cuba, on the 20th day of the month of June 
1962, and made mandatory by the agreement 
taken by the signers of this document, we 
proceed to draw up the same, This agree- 
ment will be signed by the directors of each 
organization as the circumstances will per- 
mit, 

The agreements taken heretofore and ratl- 
fied in this document are the following: 

I. The directors of the clandestine organ- 
ization Christian Civic Military Junta, which 
was organized on the 24th of August 1960, 
after having brought about the unification of 
nine other organizations who were fighting 
in the underground against the communism 
established in our country, made another 
patriotic advance in obtaining the incor- 
poration in this organization of the remain- 
ing six organizations which have signed this 
document. 

II. We, the signers of this document, re- 
sponsibly state that in so doing we have 
pledged the unity of the major organizations 
existing within Cuba. This union of organ- 
izations consists of approximately 45,000 men 
and women, Apart from the 90 percent of 
the citizens who are against the regime 
which tyrannizes our country, there may be 
some small groups which, while they deserve 
our complete respect because of their love 
of country and the courage they have shown 
in this struggle, are not effectively organ- 
ized. 


III. We, the signers of this document, here- 
by state that we do not recognize any repre- 
sentative of these organizations operating in 
exile, as the majority of them have left our 
country, leaving our militant men to their 
own struggle. 

IV. We make one exception to paragraph 
3 above of this document, the foreign-based 
representative of the Christian Civic Military 
Junta, Col. Jose Pineiro Paez. 

V. We designate as command in chief in- 
side of Cuba, Col. [deleted], who will at all 
times take whatever measures he deems best 
to accomplish the overthrow of the Com- 
munist regime, and who will report to the 
signers of this document as circumstances 
permit. 

VI. In accordance with the information in 
the possession of the signers of this docu- 
ment, and specially so because of the re- 
ports furnished by the foreign-based repre- 
sentative of the Christian Civic Military 
Junta, Col. Jose Pineiro Paez, we make the 
following special agreement which states: 


SPECIAL AGREEMENT 


The signers of this document, who repre- 
sent the organizations which signed the body 
of this document and which represents the 
majority union of all the major organiza- 
tions who are fighting inside of Cuba, agree 
and accept that Sr. Mario Garcia Kohly oc- 
cupy the provisional presidency or our coun- 
try during the struggle against communism 
which tyrannizes it, as well as during the 
period following liberation. 

VII. It is agreed by the signers of this 
document to as the only foreign 

representative of this unity inside of 
Cuba, hereinafter to be known by the name 
of Christian Civic Military Junta, Col. Jose 
Jineiro Paez, to whom this Document will 
be sent, through whatever secure means are 
available to us, with a request that he make 
this document known, omitting the names 
of the signers in order to protect the lives of 
the signers, and to specially advise Sr. Mario 
Garcia Kohly, of the decision taken by the 
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signers with an appeal to his patriotism to 
accept this honorable mission and assure 
him of our heartfelt desires that he may be 
able to quickly obtain the necessary sup- 
port so that we start the final struggle for 
the liberation of our country, at which time 
we will proclaim on our soil the establish- 
ment of a provisional government under his 
direction. 

VIII. The signers of this union of organi- 
zation will append their signatures on the 
reverse side of this page. 

LIST OF SICNERS 

Christian Civie Military Junta, signed by 
the Comander in Chief; Anti-Communist 
Youth of America, the national director; 
Revolutionary Air Forces, national director; 
Democratic Christian Morement, national di- 
rector; Revolutionary Recuperation Move- 
ment, national director; Free Workers of 
Cuba, national director; and the Anti-Com- 
munist Moyement of the People, national 
director. 


Investigation reveals that the Kohly 
group is a union of 96 Cuban refuge 
groups embracing about 118,000 refugees. 
The program of the group is contained 
in a document entitled “Message to the 
People of Cuba.” 

I believe this should be called to the 
attention of the Members since the vari- 
ous proposals dealing with a government 
in exile have all been rejected because of 
the two reasons mentioned. These docu- 
ments appear to reflect a high degree of 
union among at least 118,000 refugees 
and 45,000 underground fighters. This 
seems to me to be a significant unifica- 
tion, and one worthy of serious study by 
our Government. 

I hold no brief for one Cuban faction 
above another. I believe the selection of 
a leader is a matter to be decided by the 
Cubans themselves. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that only by the free selection 
of their own leader can the Cuban refu- 
gees hope to restore democracy to their 
homeland. I do not believe that any 
leader selected for them by the United 
States will meet this requirement. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot sidestep or ex- 
plain away a popular sentiment. We 
cannot evade the issue of the necessity 
for the restoration of democracy in 
Cuba.. Only by the restoration of an 
anti-Communist government in Cuba can 
the threat to such countries as Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic be removed. 
Only by the formation of such a gov- 
ernment can the President truly assure 
the American people that Cuba does not 
constitute a threat to the hemisphere. 

I believe our Government must give 
serious consideration to at least the 
initial steps in the formation of such a 
government with a leader acceptable to 
the majority of the Cubans in the United 
States and those in the underground in 
Cuba. 

Mario Gancts Eoutr’s MESSAGE TO THE 
PEOPLE or Cusa, Aucustr 1962 

I Ustened to Fidel Castro's hypocritical 
speech in which he said, “Arms *.* * arms 
for what?” from within the prison bars 
where I had been taken that same after- 
noon, accused of the terrible crime of hav- 
ing refused to cooperate with the “26 of 
July revolution,” a movement I considered 
too Communist and felt, therefore, my duty 
to combat. Three days later I was able to 
escape to the United States due to the dis- 
order prevalent during those first days of 
January of 1959. 


I think it is important to stress this point, 
in view of the arrival to the North Ameri- 
can shores of so many last-minute so-called 
“repentants.”" About 6 months had gone 
by, when the first disillusioned Castro fol- 
lower, conyinced of the treason to the people 
of Cuba perpetrated by the Castro brothers, 
came to Florida. I am referring to Col. Pe- 
dro Diaz Lanz, commander in chief of the 
rebel air forces (an old personal friend of 
mine). Upon his arrival, he found that we 
were already conspiring in Miami. After 
many conferences held in my home in Coral 
Gables, a small group of us began work to 
create the first organized anti-Communist 
force. In those days, the American people, 
and why deny it, even the greater part of 
the Cuban people, still believed in Castro's 
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promises, and our work was very difficult. 


We were even badly looked upon by the local 
authorities, and harrassed by the “barbu- 
dos,“ who about the time ran about the 
streets of Miami as If it were an extension 
of Havana. 

Little by little other Cubans began to ar- 
rive, and our organization grew; we had 
conferences, press meetings, and began to 
create an anti-revolutionary, anti-Commu- 
nist feeling in exile. When our efforts seemed 
about to crystallize, I came to Washington 
on the 10th of June, 1960, to arrange to ob- 
tain economic help with which to obtain 
arms and launch a strong invasion, to put 
an end to the Communist regime. In Wash- 
ington, I heard many encouraging state- 
ments and promises of help, messages of 
hope, which I was to pass on to our com- 
patriots in exile. The U.S. presidential elec- 
tions were close at hand and this made my 
work all the more difficult. Neither of the 
two great political parties appeared to have 
an interest in taking the initiative in de- 
claring Castro's mismanagement of the Cu- 
ban Government, “an enemy of democracy,” 
and there were many who thought there 
was the possibility of “coexistence” with 
Castro, - 

But about this time an unexpected event 
totally changed the destiny of our beloved 
country. 

The arrival in the United States of a 
group of men, who until a few days before 
their arrival as political refugees, had been 
praising and even actively participating in 
the anti-American, anti-democratic, anti- 
judicial, and anti-Cuban measures of Cas- 
tro’s and Miro Cardona’s government. With 
them also arrived, the famous theory of the 
ex-Ambassador of the United States to Cu- 
ba, Mr. Phillip Bonsal, who popularized 
“Fidelismo without Fidel” and coined the 
phrase of the “betrayed revolution.” From 
that moment on, only those last-minute re- 
pentants,” founders of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Front, and later, the Revolu- 
tionary Council, were able to obtain the 
mos ear of the Sate Department and the 
Cc. 

The true anti-Communist Cubans fell Into 
disgrace. We were all labeled “Batistianos” 
(even though we were not), as if this were 
the worst and most offensive accusation, as 
if we carried on our foreheads the mark of 
Cain, or as if all of us were responsible for 
“the imaginary 20,000 dead,” with which the 
communistic propaganda of “the 26th of 
July“ tried to stain the good name and de- 
stroy the morale of the honorable national 
Cuban Army, the only bulwark of our 
nation against the Marxist intentions of 
the Castro brothers. 

However, we did not give up our efforts 
to liberate the fatherland which these so- 
called “Inst minute repentants” tried to 
maintain under Communist subjugation, 
assuming all the rights to form the “ex- 
clusive club of patriots” wherein, the 
only ones who could participate, were 
those who only a short time ago, had dis- 
honored the sacred memory and patriotic 
ideals of Marti. Of the Republic which had 
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been founded with so many sacrifices and 
such lavish heroism by the Maceos, the 
Calixto Garcia, Agramonte, and Cespedes, 
and so many other great patriots, to turn 
Cuba into a sad appendage of despotic 
Soviet Russia. 

After the fruitless invasion of the 17th of 
April, which could really be called “the 
betrayed invasion,” 90 organizations or anti- 
Communist groups, united around the polit- 
ical, economic, and social platform, which 
during my almost 3 years as an exile in 
Washington, I had been developing. Thus 
was created the first union or force of large 
anti-Communist sectors under the banner 
of the United Organizations for the Libera- 
tion of Cuba. This platform has as its 
fundamental basis, the return to the 1940 
Cuban Constitution, which is an example, 
without equal, of liberty and true democ- 
racy—absolute respect for the rights of man 
as guaranteed by our constitution, such as 
the pursuit of happiness, economic well- 
being, freedom of expression, of reunion, and 
equality of all men before the law. We call 
for breaking of relations with the Communist 
countries and reestablishment of relations 
with all free governments; absolute respect 
of international treaties and obligations; 
respect of private property; absolute freedom 
of worship; reorganization of political par- 
ties and prompt elections supervised by the 
Organization of American States, as a guar- 
antee of our confidence in the good sense of 
the democratic and Christian principles of 
our people, who will repudiate without any 
doubt, in a free election, all Marxist, anti- 
Cuban and anti-Christian theories. 

Although we have made studies and great 
preparations, which have been continued, 
we cannot speak here about military mat- 
ters with which to put an end to com- 
munism in Cuba. We have always con- 
sidered that success will be ours and in the 
not too distant future, we will return to 
our beloved country. It was not enough, 
therefore, to dedicate our sleepless hours and 
our efforts to the overthrow of Castro, it was 
necessary also to think about the future of 
Cuba, destroyed, vandalized, bankrupt and 
bled white, by these traitors who had brought 
Cuba to ruin. I put this responsibility 
equally on the Castros and the Cardonas, 
who sold our country to the Sino-Russian 
Communists as well as on the "last minute 
repentant exiles,” who with their music of 
“a betrayed revolution“ and their aberra- 
tions of being the only ones capable of 
directing the liberation movement, in spite 
of the total repudiation by most of the exiles, 
delayed the true revolution. We cannot, 
upon returning to Cuba, begin to improvise 
formulis, study plans, make and 
ask for votes Of confidence, as Castro did. 
For these reasons the United Organizations 
for the Liberation of Cuba have accepted, 
along with the authorities of this country, 
our plans and studies for the economic 
transformation of Cuba which will make our 
country one of the most prosperous of the 
Americas. 

Here are the salient points of our pro- 
grams, which, for obvious reasons, cannot 
be stated in great detali: 

We have prepared a budget of $1.5 billion 
which will be obtained in an advance on 
the sugar differential and which will be dis- 
tributed in the following manner: 

1. Emergency assistance ($50 million): To 
take care of the victims of this Communist 
imposed civil war. These funds will be used 
to obtain and distribute, food, medicines, 
clothing and to lend assistance to the people 
of Cuba, including temporary housing. 

2. Public works program ($200 million): 
These funds will be immediately used in the 
reconstruction of roads and bridges, creat- 
ing immediate work in all the six provinces, 

3, Public education ($100 million): We 
will establish in all rural areas, high schools, 
technical schools as well as a university in 
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each province. The school must come to 
the people, they cannot be asked to come to 
Havana to obtain their education. Prefer- 
ential attention will be given in this pro- 
gram to yocational schools. 

4. Modernization of the Cuban sugar in- 
dustry ($100 million): We must not forget 
that Cuba is predominantly a producer of 
sugar. Our Government will establish a 
credit of $100 million to be employed in the 
modernization of our first industry through 
the extension of credit faciilties to the 
“colonos” (independent sugar cane growers) 
and to the “hacendados” (owners of sugar 
mills) whose properties have suffered greatly 
due to the Communist occupation of Cuba 
and which are today in great need of repairs. 
It is necessary, it is Imperative, that Cuba 
may be able to compete in the future world 
market, and only with a total moderniza- 
tion, can we hope to sell our sugars at a 
competitive price in the world market and 
pay the decent salaries which our Cuban 
workers are entitled to receive. 

5. Construction of hotels and promotion 
of tourism ($50 million): It has been said, 
and truly so, that tourism was the second 
largest money crop in Cuba, second only to 
sugar. After the defeat of the Communist 
Barbudos,“ there is no doubt that hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists will come to 
Cuba to see the transformation of a Commu- 
nist satellite into a civilized nation. We will 
need many hotels in which to lodge this 
great flood of tourism which will favor our 
incipient economy greatly. 

6. The People’s Bank ($300 million): This 
bank will be different from any bank in the 
world. It shall constitute a risk which the 
Government of Cuba shall assume, based on 
the good faith of our people. I believe in 
the good faith of the Cuban people. This 
bank will serve, so that those persons, those 
thousands of honest Cubans with good repu- 
tations, with considerable knowledge and 
training, and a desire to live with dignity, 
may obtain credit to establish themselves in 
small industry or business, even though they 
may be lacking in the usual guarantees de- 
manded by the commercial banks for this 
type of operation. This bank will lend $50 
to $100 to a humble peasant, whose only 
aspiration is to purchase a pushcart from 
which to sell fruits and végetables, or $5,000 
to $10,000 to a small business man who 
wishes to operate a grocery store, a shoe 
store or a small general store. No longer will 
Cubans with initiative fall into the hands 
of the moneylenders or depend upon political 
appointments in order to obtain the means 
of supporting their families. 

The Peoples’ Bank will create in Cuba a 
new class of small merchants and industrial- 
ists and will give employment and the means 
of earning a livelihood to those Cubans who 
have been forgotten by our governments and 
our capitalists. This will be the future mid- 
dle class of Cuba, the greatest bulwark 
against Communist penetration. To im- 
plant this Ideal we will be dedicated without 
rest. 

7. The land bank ($500 million): The 
agrarian reform established by the Castros 
constitutes, in our opinion, a theft and a 
cruel fraud perpetrated upon the Cuban 
farmers. We cannot accept that one Cuban's 
farm should be taken away from him, to 
promise it, or give it to another. This 18 
exactly what Castro has done. Therefore, 
we will establish the Land Bank with a 
credit of $500 million so that the Govern- 
ment, this bank, may acquire sum- 
cient vacant land to parcel into lots and sell 
on long-term credit to the Cuban farmer. 
Under this plan, the farmers will receive 
land and they will own the titles to their 
property, titles which Castro promised them 
and never gave them. 

8. The capitalist manifesto ($200 million): 
One of our greatest preoccupations will be 
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the industrialization of Cuba and the crea- 
tion of great sources of work. Here we will 
develop great sources of employment Instead 
of Just work. To this end and to make the 
workers and the people of Cuba copartici- 
pants in the wealth of the national produc- 
tion, we shall establish an official institution 
directed by delegates from each of the bank 
members of the Cuban Clearing House and 
a delegate from the National Bank of Cuba. 
This institution will have as its objective 
the study of every projected new industry 
requiring investment of Cuban capital, and 
may participate through the purchase of 
the common stocks in any of the new enter- 
prises, up to 50 percent of the capital re- 
quired. The main concern of almost all 
foreign industrialists and investors is the 
fear of expropriation of their industries or 
investments as has happened in Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil. We believe that our plan 
will help to vanquish these false fears, in- 
sofar as the future Cuba, for once they know 
that through this institution the Cuban 
people themselves, being coparticipants, will 
become their best defense against any at- 
tempt of expropriation on the part of any 
future government in our country. With 
the creation of this institution, we expect 
to attract thousands of new Industries which 
will bring employment and prosperity to our 
citizens, Our plan does not end here. This 
plan might be called the “capitalist manl- 
festo" in opposition to the “Communist 
manifesto” of Karl Marx, which preached 
the destruction of capitalism as the only 
means to bring happiness to the people. The 
shares of this bank will not be the property 
of the Government. We are not creating a 
state monopoly, these shares will be sold 
exclusively to the people of Cuba. They 
will be sold with the same right to pay for 
the shares subscribed, with the same facili- 
ties which, before Castro, they were able to 
buy a house under an FHA plan; that is, on 
long terms, and with the added advantage of 
being able to receive dividends on the shares 
subscribed, including the unpaid balance. 
In this manner, each Cuban will be able 
to subscribe to, and in the future be the 
absolute owner of, a number of shares which 
represent the Cuban participation in all the 
industries of ‘the country. These shares will 
be, and will constitute, a safeguard for the 
aged, as assistance in times of need, and of 
pride in the possession of a share of the 
national wealth. For this purpose, as we 
have stated, we will devote $200 million 
which will be doubled by the foreign invest- 
ments in Cuba, allowing the immediate crea- 
tion of new industries with a value of $400 
million. As these shares are subscribed and 
paid for, new financing of other industries 
can take place. 

If we have extended ourselves in the ex- 
planation of our “capitalist manifesto,” 
which distributes the national wealth 
amongst all of the Cubans, based on sound 
capitalist principles, and we have extended 
ourselves in talking about the “land bank,” 
to help the Cuban farmer, those farmers who 
have been so villainously fooled by the Cas- 
tro's Communists with their unfulfilled 
promises, if we have gone into great detail in 
the exposition of “the people's bank“, yes, 
the bank of the people of Cuba, we are not 
offering any excuses. We want the people of 
Cuba to understand well, that very much to 
the contrary of wanting to turn back the 
hands of the clock of time to the Cuba of 
yesterday, we want to carry to Cuba the 
true revolution, the one she desires, which 
she never had, the revolution to redeem the 
Cuban people from economic dependency, to 
bring the economic independence which will 
permit them to live proudly as Cubans, 

We want the man of the new Cuba to be a 
cultured man, prepared to develop the mis- 
sion which destiny has reserved for him in 
the history of the Americas. Therefore, our 
reasons, to establish specialized schools. 
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The reason we will establish “the people's 
bank,” is so that the Cuban people, with 
their capacity for bettering their condition 
in life, will never again be pariahs searching 
after small Government jobs, depending on 
political sergeants or selling their votes 
that sacred right guaranteed under our 
Constitution. We do not want to sce the 
farmer of the future, living, like they have 
lived until the present, almost like slaves, 
without a small piece of land and alwuys so 
mistreated. No, we want the Cuban furmer 
to feel proud of being a “guajiro", we want 
him to be the owner, the real owner, of the 
land he works. But we also want him to 
work it with the pride of knowing that if 
the Cuban nation has helped him, through 
“the land bank", he has paid with the swent 
of his brow for this little piece of land, 
which he purchased honorably, and did not 
steal, as Castro forced him, 

“The capitalist manifesto,” too complicated 
and extensive to detail here, we believe, will 
solve, once and for all, the lack of employ- 
ment, that “chronic sickness” of Cuba It 
will attract an unlimited number of new 
industries and new capital to our beloved 
land, and will make each Cuban a coowner 
in this great new national wealth. 

We want to see a Cuba without unem- 
ployed, a Cuba with the highest salaries of 
Latin America, and, while it ls true that we 
will return all foreign properties confiscated 
to their legitimate owners, they will be 
obliged by law to pay to the Cuban worker 
the same salaries which they pay to their na- 
tionals in their own country. I am referring 
specifically to the telephone company, the 
electric light and power companies and to 
those so-called Cuban companies which 
were only exploitation capital firms. They 
will not be able to charge higher rates for 
their services in Cuba in comparison to their 
charges in their own countries. They will 
also have to pay the Cuban employees the 
Same wages or salaries which employees or 
workers of the same category receive in the 
United States. Cuba will never again be a 
“factory” of low wages and high prices. 
There will be work for all, employment for all 
and a new standard of life. 

We do not want to return to Cuba as 
“avenging angels.” We recognize the errors 
of the past. We wish to return to Cuba as 
the creators of a new Cuba, a new nation. 
The United Organizations for the Liberation 
of Cuba will accomplish this and Cuba will 
be free of Castro and of Communists. 


Tribute to Representative John Moss, 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Alan Emory, of the Watertown, N.Y., 
Times is one of Capitol Hill’s most able 
reporters. I have been repeatedly im- 
pressed by his perceptive and accurate 
reporting, Mr. Emory has recently pre- 
pared a feature article on Representative 
Joun Moss, Democrat, of California, and 
his fine work as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Government Information Subcom- 
mittee. Every Member of the Congress 
owes Representative Moss a real debt 
of gratitude for his persistence in wag- 
ing declared war against executive se- 
crecy. Mr. Emory has given us a real 
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inside look at the work of the Moss sub- 
committee and I commend this article 
to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks and the article 
on Representative Jonn Moss be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Watertown, N.Y., Daily Times, 
Sept, 11, 1962] 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN. Moss Ficuts To LET 
Pusirc Know War's Gornc ON 
(By Alan S. Emory) 

The hero of the a new book called Wash- 
ington Coverup,” which will be published 
next month, Is a hard-working, subcommit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, which 
has a 7-year record of fighting for the pub- 
lic’s right to know. 

So successful has the group's performance 
been that increasing number of cases are 
being referred to it by other Members of 
Congress and by businessmen, while the 
number of complaints from the press has 
remained constant. 

The special Government Information Sub- 
committee has been headed since its birth 
in 1955 by a serious former real estate broker 
from Sacramento, Calif., Representative JOHN 
E. Moss, whose political career has been 50 
successful that the Republicans are putting 
up a candidate against him this fall for only 
the first time since 1956. 

For many years the Agriculture Depart- 
ment refused to make public the permits 
issued to cattlemen to graze stock on pub- 
lic lands supervised by the Forest Service, 
but pressure from the Moss subcommittee 
led to regulations granting public inspection 
of the permits. 

The subcommittee talked the Defense De- 
partment into removing its “for official use" 
stamp on the Pentagon telephone book. The 
book is now sold at the Government Print- 
ing Office, and Mr. Moss thinks the proceeds 
may pay the cost of printing all the di- 
rectories. 

The Moss subcommittee is best known to 
northern New York for shaking loose from 
the Agriculture Department the turkey mar- 
keting order vote in seven north country 
counties, The Department had previousiy 
refused to make that result public. 

The Agriculture and Defense Departments 
have been Mr. Moss’ two big trouble spots, 
the latter because of the many activities 
connected with national security. The Rural 
Electrification Administration had been giad 
to give out all details about REA loans after 
they had been granted, but would not even 
admit a loan application had been filed be- 
fore the final action, That has been 
changed. 

One of the big problems now is space 
secrecy, Mr. Moss says, and that is because 
the military aspects of space accomplish- 
ments have not been clarified. He said in an 
interview that 90 percent of the claims of na- 
tional security will not stand up as an ex- 
cuse for not giving out information. 

The dark-haired Californian was jumped 
over more senior Congressmen to the chair- 
manship of his subcommittee after he had 
expressed indignation early in the Eisen- 
hower administration over Government 
secrecy. This occurred during inquiries into 
security risk firings by the Civil Service 
Commission, which, Mr. Moss said, produced 
some statistical gymnastics." He said he 
had more difficulty getting facts than when 
he was a member of the California Legisla- 
ture, 

“If I had difficulty as a Member of Con- 
gress,” he said, “I know there must be a 
great many people who were encountering 
equal, or more serious, difficulties.” A House 
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Government Operations Committee study 
confirmed the suspicion that an investiga- 
tion was ‘warranted, and the results over the 
past 7 years have been notable, if not always 
dramatic and sensational. 

The committee has managed these ac- 
complishments, among many others: 

Prior announcement and later briefings on 
agriculture advisory committee meetings, 
faster announcements of farm loan interest 
rates, access to individual crop allotments, 
ending censorship of Central Intelligence 
Agency testimony before Congress, more ac- 
cess to names and salaries of Civil Service 
Commission employees, public lists of mili- 
tary posts selling packaged liquor to service- 
men, publication of bidders on unclassified 
Nike construction jobs, declassifying rela- 
tions of subcontractors to missile contrac- 
tors. 

There is no more secrecy about post- 
mastership eligibles, gifts by foreign govern- 
ments to U.S. officials, imports through New 
York and Great Lakes ports, weather re- 
search, nonflying Air Force generals receiv- 
ing flight pay, violations of the Motorboat 
Act, migratory birds, covering missile firings 
at Wallops Island, Va,, postal contracts and 
tax-exempt foundations. 

Not always does the subcommittee reach 
its objective. The Federal Aviation Agency 
still withholds from State agencies reports 
of probable accident causes. The Defense 
Department will not disclose the names of 
Army Reserve officers retained for active 
duty. Pictures of Titan missiles and B-58 
bombers have been refused. 

On the other hand, thanks to the Moss 
group the Federal Power Commission will 
no longer delay release of minority opin- 
ions, while the Federal Trade Commission 
has agreed not to suppress again a dissent- 
ing opinion or issue another report of the 
decision suppressing the fact that a dissent 
had been filed. 

President Kennedy has now ordered his 
administration to furnish Congress the docu- 
ments it seeks with the caution that “ex- 
ecutive privilege can be invoked only by the 
President and will not be used without spe- 
cific Presidential approval.” 

Mr, Moss says his work in the information 
field has been “a real challenge in a tre- 
mendously interesting area, It is an op- 
portunity to perform a real public service.” 
He said that generally the executive agen- 
cies, both under President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy, had been cooperative. 

“Unfortunately, there were serious per- 
sonal differences under the previous adminis- 
tration,” he sald, citing the feeling of former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray Sny- 
der that Mr. Moss was conducting a “per- 
sonal vendetta" against him. Mr. Moss said, 
“That was not the case. He was the man on 
the public affairs job.” 


The Congressman pointed out that his 
committee proceeded cautiously, not mov- 
ing into the public area with its charges 
until the issue had been carefully investi- 
gated and evaluated. Only one out of every 
four or five complaints the committee re- 
ceives is really valid, he says, There are only 
three men on the staff, Samuel J. Archibalt, 
former Sacramento newsman, who heads it 
up; Jack Howard, an ex-San Francisco re- 
porter, chief investigator, and Benny Kass, a 
former Commerce Department employee who 
has just left the Air National Guard. It op- 
erates out of four small rooms on the second 
floor of the George Washington Inn, near 
the House offices on a budget of $70,000 a 
year for everything. 

Congressman Moss says he is happy about 
the cooperation the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the Sigma Delta Chi 
Freedom of Information Committee. He 
expresses gratification over President Ken- 
nedy's support, which had to be obtained 
specifically when the National Science Foun- 
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dation withheld some information about 
bids on the Mohole contract. 

He concedes that there have been times 
when the newspapers have spanked him 
and his group, but he also argues that too 
often the press complains about relatively 
minor matters, such as military police inter- 
fering with photographers at the site of a 
military accident, and pays too little atten- 
tion to major threats to the flow of informa- 
tion. He said no complaint was received 
about the Government’s decision to keep 
the press away from the Pacific nuclear test 
site until bootlegged pictures were published 
on the west coast. 

Mr. Moss says the information issue is 
“political, but not partisan.” He has tried 
not to let the change in party affiliation of 
the administration interfere with the work 
of his subcommittee. 

“In any establishment the size of the Fed- 
eral Government you have built-in tenden- 
cles to try to suppress anything embar- 
rassing,” he declared, “The man at the top 
can set the general tone, but no matter how 
much you accomplish the problems will al- 
ways exist.” 

Although his investigators have security 
clearances, he insisted they have the right to 
go over classified matter without them. The 
threat of withholding a clearance might 
knock out a good member of his staff, he 
said, and he would not give the executive 
branch such an advantage. 

On the other side of the fence, Mr. Moss 
finds that, while he has not held full-scale 
hearings on information problems since mid- 
1959, the threat of hearings has often ac- 
complished the committee's goal. 

Mr. Moss, who took part in the probes of 
TV channel awards and the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine dealings, confesses to be- 
ing an amateur carpenter when he can get 
a moment away from work. The demands 
of his job have limited his reading mostly 
to nonfiction. 

He is the father of two daughters, 16 and 
12, and his congressional district has been 
“reduced” in size to a constituency of 567,- 
000 persons all residents of Sacramento 
County. 


With Tongue in Cheek; or Don't 
; Bite Hard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. T. E. 
Haberkorn, Jr., of the St. Joe News some 
time ago wrote a whimsical article which, 
with the approach of Christmas, is 
timely. : 

With the consent of the House, I in- 
clude it herewith: 

WITH TONGUE IN CHEEK; OR DON'T Brrz Harp 

This is about something of pre-Christmas 
vintage. But in view of the discussion about 
national budget, national income, etc., it 
seems very appropriate. And I think I 
should let you in on the great revelation that 
came to me recently so that you can share in 
the joy it brought me. 

Many of our political leaders and Govern- 
ment economists have in the past espoused 
more and more spending; I have had the 
opposite view—we should cut spending. 
However, during the pre-Christmas activity 
it suddenly dawned on me what it is they 
are and have been talking about; suddenly, 
I became enlightened and can see, happily, 
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what they have been trying to get through 
to me and many others for some time, The 
enlightenment came as I was driving along 
considering the problem of Christmas giy- 
ing, Christmas gifts and the money involved. 
My thoughts centered around the family 
gathering on the in-law side and the ar- 

ents made for getting dollar or $2 or 
$2.50 gifts for exchanges of the various age 
levels. The cost of Christmas when it comes 
to these exchanges was bothering me, and 
this led to some thoughts of how ridiculous 
could we get in this exchange idea if we 
tried. I thought, “Let's make it a $10 gift 
for everybody in the family and everybody 
gets a gift for everybody else.” That was 
just about as ridiculous and impossible as 
I could get in those thoughts about Christ- 
mas gift exchanging when—boom—it hit me. 
What was so ridiculous about the idea after 
all? What made me think it was out of the 
question? The answer was—money. We 
couldn't afford such an exchange, I thought. 
But as the thoughts continued to flow, it oc- 
curred to me that here, in the Christmas 
gift exchange with everybody in the family 
giving everybody else a $10 gift (let's make 
that a $10 minimum, too), was the means 
of bringing greater prosperity to the Nation. 
Here was what those enlightened leaders 
had been trying to tell me all the time, and 
I had selfishly been rejecting their sugges- 
tions because of money. 

I felt mildly ashamed of myself as I con- 
tinued to drive along, realizing that my past 
opposition to greater spending had been 
motivated by personal selfishness—I had 
been of my own family’s welfare, 
its capacity for earning and fulfilling obli- 
gations, more than I had been thinking of 
the good it could do by participating in a 
program based on more and more spending. 
Here I had been foolishly asking, “Can we 
afford this or that?” when the welfare of the 
whole country was at stake. “Shame on 
me,” I thought. 

Putting it in terms of our own family 
and Christmas giving, and the effect it could 
have in the future on the welfare of others, 
I began figuring. If I buy a $10 gift for 
my wife and kids and every member of her 
side of the family, there will be something 
like $250 put into circulation at Christmas, 
just from my buying alone. Add to that 
another $250 which would come from the 
better half’s gift buying, plus another $250 
each for the four boys in the familly and 
you can see, as I saw recently, what a ter- 
rifle boost this would be to our national 
economy. (And this doesn’t include the 
buying for my side of the family, good for 
another 6240.) At last I understood in plain 
terms how our Government approaches its 
budget; it doesn't think in terms of “can 
we afford it’ but in the enlightened terms 
of “think of what it means to others.” What 
a comfort there is when a person finally sees 
what others have seen and can become one 
of the enlightened. 

Think of it, next year our family can con- 
tribute close to $2,000 to the national econ- 
omy in Christmas gift buying alone. Project 
our family’s possibilities in relation to boost- 
ing the national economy into your own 
family. If this idea catches on, next winter 
there would be how many millions of dollars 
happily spent to make others happy, too? 

I feel much better now. Now I can see why 
this spending idea has been considered such 
a great possibility by so many others in the 
past several years. There isn't any worry 
connected to it. We don't worry about 
whether or not we can afford it; we look 
deeper and glory in the good that we can 
do by spending more. We boost the Nation’s 
economy, we put dollars into the pockets of 
more people as the need for in pro- 
duction arises. And when more dollars are 
circulating, everybody has more of every- 


On, the joy of enlightenment. 
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Inclusion of Toll Roads in the Interstate 
Highway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
is to be commended for running a series 
of articles on the serious national prob- 
lem presented by the inclusion of toll 
roads in the Interstate Highway System. 
This is most poignantly illustrated in my 
own city of Buffalo where an interstate 
superhighway is a mixture of toll traps 
built by the New York State Through- 
way Authority and a federally aided toll- 
free highway. 

I understand that both the Bureau of 
Public Roads and a congressional com- 
mittee are considering ways in which 
the evils of this national problem might 
be overcome. 

The following are four in a series of 
articles on the local and national prob- 
lem written by Lucian C. Warren, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express: 

[From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier-Express, 
Aug. 23, 1962] 
For Wom THE Roan Totts—X: FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT Lacks Votce IN ToLL Roan 

SETUP 


(Nore.—The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has ruled that Congress never in- 
tended to authorize toll traps on the Niagara 
Throughway portion of the Interstate High- 
way System. This is another in a series of 
continuing articles which will show how 


-toll facilities incorporated into the Inter- 


state System have become a serious national 
problem.) 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 

WasuHincton.—Someone has figured out 
that if you started on the Maine Turnpike 
and headed south and then west, with an 
aim of hitting as many toll facilities as pos- 
sible, you could cover 3,210 turnpike miles 
at a cost of $58.90. 

The trip would take in the Sunshine State 
Parkway in Florida and wind up on the Den- 
ver-Boulder Turnpike in Colorado and Okla- 
homa’s Will Rogers Turnpike. 

Along the way you would be hitting the 
toll trap in Westchester County, previously 
described in this series, on the New England 
section of the New York State Throughway, 
where a 25-cent charge is levied for only 3.6 
miles of throughway-built road. This 7 
cents a mile charge is among the highest 
rates you will be nicked along the way. 

Variety in the rates is not the only dis- 
crepancy you will notice along the way. On 
the recently built Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike, the motorist has to stop every few 
miles to pay a toll charge. When this was 
built, someone concocted the idea that it 
would be cheaper to build the toll barriers 
right on the main road, rather than on the 
expensive ramps off to the side. 


UNITED STATES LACKS VOICE 


Even though most of these toll facilities 
have been incorporated into the interstate 
network of highways by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Uncle Sam has not the slightest voice 
in how they shall be operated. 

He did see to it that certain engineerin 
specifications for an expressway were masta 
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tained before he accepted them as interstate, 
but after that his responsibility ceased. 

There is no law on the statute books that 
will permit the United States to keep toll 
rates down, or to dictate where the toll 
barriers shall be placed. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has no say as to policing, maintenance, 
and many other details. Although the Fed- 
eral Government has rules about prohibiting 
monopoly service areas on federally aided 
interstate highways, it can't forbid them 
on the toll-financed turnpikes. 

And the United States can't inspect the 
books to determine whether the toll revenues 
have been sufficient to actually pay off the 
bonded indebtedness. Nor can the Federal 
Government determine whether the costs of 
erecting and maintaining the toll barriers 
are abnormally high. 

It has been estimated, for instance, that 
the cost of collecting and accounting for the 
toll collection on the New York Throughway 
runs close to $3 million a year. 


ABSENCE OF TEETH 


The absence of any teeth in Federal law 
that would permit the Federal Government 
to exercise authority over turnpikes on the 
Interstate System makes Federal policy all 
the stranger. 

Since the Federal highway aid bill of 1956 
was passed, the Bureau of Public Roads has 
worked hand in glove with the turnpike 
authorities through a third party, the State 
highway departments. 

Interstate routes have been changed to 
feed into ailing turnpike systems, such as in 
West Virginia. Toll traps have been per- 
mitted in otherwise federally aided toll-free 
highways, particularly in New York State. 
Needed interstate highways have been held 
up if competitive with turnpikes, 

In urban States particularly, the through- 
way or turnpike still cracks the whip and 
will continue to do so unless present Federal 
policies and the law are changed. 

From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courler-Express, 
Aug. 24, 1962] 
For Won THE Roan Totits—XI: TURNTIKE 
OPERATORS Sar PUBLIC SHOULD Par 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


(Norx.— The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has ruled that Congress never intended to 
authorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the Interstate Highway System. 
This is another in a series of continuing 
articles which will show how toll facilities 
incorporated into the Interstate System have 
become a serious national problem.) 

WASHINGTON —Agencies which build and 
operate turnpikes and throughways in the 
United States unanimously believe they were 
virtually created by divine right to offer 
oi al highways to the motorist for a 
price. 

They do not regard that the motorist has 
been gypped by having to pay both tolls on 
their turnpikes and substantial highway 
user taxes, two-thirds of which go to build 
a supposedly toll-rate interstate highway 
network. 

They are somewhat divided on the ques- 
tion of whether tolls should be eventually 
eliminated by Federal reimbursement or 
whether substitute mileage should be pro- 
vided those States which have toll facili- 
ties incorporated into the Interstate System. 

The most articulate champion of the toll 
roads is John general manager of 
the Richmond-Petersburg, Va., Turnpike Au- 
thority. He is also the president of the 
American Bridge, Tunnel & Turnpike Asso- 
ciation, and he responded at great length to 
a questionnaire on toll questions sent him 
by this correspondent. The questionnaire 
was sent to the directors or managers of 
many of the Nation’s toll facilities. Re- 
sponse was generally good, although some, 
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like the New York Thruway Authority, didn’t 
bother to reply. 

The Pershing thesis for his own turnpike 
and in defense of the intermixture of toll 
and toll-free facilities on the network. 

STARTED BEFORE 


1. His turnpike on the Interstate System 
was launched before Uncle Sam in 1956 
agreed to put up 90 percent of the costs of 
the interstate network. 

2, The law permits intermixture of toll 
and toll-free roads on the interstate net- 
work and there's nothing wrong with this. 

3. Motorists are not gypped by paying both 
tolls and highway user taxes. “If there is 
any gypping involved, the criticism falis 
upon the agencies who are collecting gas 
taxes on turnpikes to be spent for other in- 
terstate highways.” And he takes a bow in 
the direction of Massachusetts, where he says 
the State permits a rebate of the gas tux 
paid by motorists on the proportional 
amount of gas consumed in riding toll roads. 

4. He flatly is against reimbursement to 
the States by the Federal Government for 
interstate toll roads because among other 
reasons he regards it as “completely unwork- 
able“ and impractical. The roads couldn't 
be made toll free because of bondholders 
agreements requiring premiums if they were 
paid off fast. Besides the proposals only call 
for a fraction of the costs of construction 
and do not take care of financing charges, 
he maintains. 

5. There is no way whatsoever to eliminate 
tolls on such roads because among other 
things the State would have to take over 
expensive maintenance and policing func- 
tions. 

The response of Edward G. Joyner, of Vir- 
ginia’s Chesapeake Bay Bridge and Tunnel 
District in the Norfolk area, to the ques- 
tionnaire was virtually identical with the 
reasoning of Pershing. But it is interesting 
and significant that Commissioner H. H, 
Harris of the Virginia Department of High- 
ways disagreed with these toll facility execu- 
tives on a number of things. 

ANSWERS “YES” 

In answer to the question Do you regard 
intermixture of toll and free interstate high- 
ways as a violation of either the spirit or 
intent” of Congress, Harris said Tes.“ He 
also favared Federal reimbursement for toll- 
built interstate highways by providing sub- 
stitute mileage. Harris also thinks the States 
could help speed toll elimination along by 
appropriating funds for maintenance and 
operation of the toll facilities which would 
leaye the “gross toll income for bond in- 
terest and retirement.” 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission's 
Robert E. Hetherington, director of public 
relations, would welcome reimbursement 
from the Federal Government for the 360 of 
its 470 miles that are on the Interstate 
System. He makes the point that though 
more than $30 million in fuel taxes have 
been paid by those p gasoline on 
the turnpike, none of it has been returned 
for turnpike expenses. And he makes no 
secret of his desire to see toll-free inter- 
state roads funnel into the toll facilities. 

“Interstate highways should be con- 
structed with direct connections to toll roads 
rather than the system of ‘building away’ 
from toll roads which is done in some areas,” 
he says. 

Wiliam J, Miller, Jr., director of operations 
for Delaware's State Highway Department, 
makes a spirited defense of the Northeastern 
Expressway toll facility. This is the Mary- 
land-Delaware superhighway which started 
out as a 90 percent Federally built interstate 
highway, when signals were abruptly 

Miller says that it became obvious 
that this much-needed highway couldn't 
have been finished before 1968 if the two 
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States had waited for sufficient Federal 

financing. He does not reveal, however, 

whether short-term interim financing had 

been considered as the ideal solution. 
HELP PAY 


The Delaware State highway official extolls 
the blessings of making out-of-State motor- 
ists help pay for Delaware toll facilities and 
cites $10,000-a-year maintenance costs for 
expressways as another basic reason for toll 
roads 


Motorists are not gypped, in Miller’s book, 
for having to pay both tolls and highway 
user taxes because he can travel on other 
than toll roads if he chooses. He is willing 
to let Uncle Sam reimburse States for inter- 
state toll facilities after the rest of the inter- 
state network is built, but considers any pro- 
posal that States pick up the tab for toll 
roads as unrealistic. 

The Kansas Turnpike Authority's Louis 
Stroup, director of public relations, is proud 
of the fact that his interstate toll road was 
completed by 1956, the year that Congress 
finally approved the 90-10 Federal-State for- 
mula for building interstate superhighways. 
Motorists have no right to feel gypped over 
double taxation (tolls and highways user 
taxes), he says, because user taxes pay for 
certain toll free interstate highways whereas 
motorists “pay for the Kansas Turnpike only 
when they use it.” 

“There is no way to eliminate tolis on turn- 
pikes,” says Stroup, “until the investors who 
provide the turnpike bond money can be 
paid off in full on their investment con- 
tracts.” And he pooh-poohs proposed reim- 
bursement for the depreciated costs of his 
turnpike because “this would not pay off 
costs of service areas, toll plazas and such 
construction items.” 

In a very revealing admission about the 
high costs of these added toll road frills, 
Stroup says that in the case of the Kansas 
Turnpike, the service-area-toll-ploza, etc., ex- 
penses “would include only about half the 
$150 million turnpike construction cost,” 

Lawrence E. Ryan, director of public rela- 
tions for the Massachusetts Turnpike Auth- 
ority, insists that toll facilities on the inter- 
state network are entirely proper because: 
“Toll roads are built faster. They make State 
matching funds available for other highways 
which could not justify toll construction. 
They relieve the State of the burden and cost 
of operating, maintaining and policing.” 

This is perhaps one of the more candid 
admissions by a State official that it can’t 
afford to pay for good roads on which there 
is considerable traffic yolume, but is happy to 
let such roads help pay (through being re- 
lieved of maintenance costs, etc.) for roads 
on which there 1s little traffic. 


From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier-Express, 
Aug. 25, 1962 
For WHOM THE Roan ToLLS—XII: Facr 
Versus MYTH IN TURNPIKE ISSUE 

(Note—The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has ruled that Congress never in- 
tended to authorize toll traps on the Nia- 
gara Throughway portion of the Interstate 
Highway System. This is another in a series 
of continuing articles which will show how 
toli facilities incorporated into the Inter- 
state System have become a serious national 
problem.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


WasHINCTON —The Nation's turnpike com- 
missions, throughway authorities and their 
supporters appear to be living in a dream- 
world nourished by myths or half-truths. 

Here is the lowdown on their self-deluding 
mythology and the actual facts: 

Myth: When the Commerce Department 
on August 15, 1962, issued a statement say- 
ing intermixture of toll-free and toil roads 
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was legal on the Niagara Throughway sec- 
tion of the Interstate Highway System, it 
went on record as condoning toll traps in 
the interstate network. 

Fact: The opposite is true. The August 
15, statement of Clarence D. Martin, Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, said that the Niagara Through- 
way “combination facility” of federally sup- 
ported toll-free and throughway-built toll 
sections of this interstate highway was an 
“unfortunate development” and did not 
“properly represent the intention of Congress 
in providing for the inclusion of toll mile- 
age in the Interstate System.” The Under 
Secretary urged the State of New York to 
“explore every avenue in efforts to eliminate 
the two small sections involved in the Nia- 

Throughway.” 

Myth: Toll financing is the only means 
by which many urgently needed roads can 
be constructed any time soon on the inter- 
state system, if at all. 

Fact: As articles VIII and IX of this series 
showed, toll financing is by far the most 
expensive way to build good roads. Inex- 
pensive short-term financing is available 
for States wanting to build interstate ex- 
pressways in a hurry while awaiting their 
full allotment of Federal funds paying for 
90 percent of the costs of the toll-free sec- 
tions of the interstate network. The Federal 
Government is committed to 90 percent 
money for toll-free interstate roads. 

Myth: Federal and State Governments 
have an obligation to see that toll road 
bondholders’ investments are protected by a 
conspiracy to prevent constructing any in- 
terstate toll-free highways that would be 
remotely competitive with toll facilities. 

Fact: There is nothing in Federal and, 
insofar as is known, in State laws which 
says interstate highways must not be built 
in competition with toll roads. However, 
some States have blindly allowed through- 
way authorities and turnpike commissions 
to tle up their future highway programs 
with all kinds of restrictions on where tolls 
should be collected and by not permitting 
competitive roads. And Federal officials say 
they “think” it is the intent of Congress 
not to permit toll-facility competition. The 
obligation of Federal and State Governments 
is, of course, to pursue courses in the best 
interest of the public at large. 

Myth: States just can't afford to take over 
toll roads because among other things main- 
tenance and policing, now borne by tolls, 
cost too much, 

Fact: A Bureau of Public Roads official 
estimates that the cost of maintaining and 
policing interstate mileage averages about 
$4,000-a-mile per year. This is not consid- 
ered prohibitive, when tied in with regular 
State maintenance and policing duties on 
other roads. Besides, Federal aid will con- 
tinue to be available for interstate highways 
where resurfacing becomes necessary, 

Myth: Toll roads are the fairest way to 
make out-of-State users pay for traveling 
away from home on interstate expressways. 

Fact: Congress was recently told that the 
interstate mileage on the New York State 
throughway, a toll road, is about 75 to 85 
percent of the tariff, and presumably these 
figures hold for many other toll sections of 
the interstate network. In any event, are 
traveling motorists from States where inter- 
state mileage is sparse to be denied benefits 
from high Federal highway user taxes, two- 
thirds of which are allocated to the Inter- 
state System? 

Myth: Motorists can “take it or leave it” 
if they elect not to pay tolls, as there are 
alternative toll-free routes. 

Fact: Alternative routes are everywhere 
time-consuming, frustrating substitutes for 
red-carpet interstate mileage which motor- 
ists thought they were paying for in steep 
highway user taxes. 
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[From the Buffalo (N. T.) Courier Express, 
Aug. 26, 1962] 
For Wnon THE Roan TorLs—XII: HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY Can BE HALTED. 
(By Lucian C. Warren) 


(Norz.— The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has ruled that Congress never in- 
tended to authorize toll traps on the Niagara 
Throughway portion of the Interstate High- 
way System. This is the last in a series of 
articles which have shown how toll facilities 
incorporated into the Interstate System have 
become a serious national problem.) 

WasHincton.—The Nation has been 
caught napping, while a “great highway 
robbery” has been committed with the con- 
nivance of Federal and State Governments. 

This would appear to be the only logical 
conclusion after a study of the facts brought 
out by this series. A nation which had rid 
itself of all toll roads in 1936 finds that a 
quarter century later the world’s finest net- 
work of interstate expressways is to be half 
toll, half free, for which motorists will be 
paying double—one in steep highway-user 
taxes and once at the toll coin boxes. 

This series has shown that: 

1, Many in Congress and the Nation 
thought they had arranged for a toll-free 
arrangement on all future roads built into 
the Interstate System after the 1956 High- 
way Act was This legislation pro- 
vided that Uncle Sam would pay 90 percent 
of the costs of such roads, providing they 
were kept toll free. 

2. Only just now the public is beginning 
to wake up that nothing of the kind was 
done. The law permitted the Secretary of 
Commerce to incorporate toll facilities into 
the Interstate System without any reim- 
bursement to eliminate such tolls or pro- 
vide substitute mileage. And a sleeper in 
the law permitted Federal help for ap- 
proaches to those toll facilities if they had 
other uses, however small. 

3. As a result, toll traps have sprung up 
on the Interstate System. Some, as on the 
Niagara and New England sections of the 
New York Throughway, are of the off-again- 
on-again type, confined to relatively small 
stretches of road. Until recently, few knew 
that Uncle Sam had poured any money into 
these roads. 

4, Others are of vaster dimensions, In 
West President Kennedy paid off 
a political debt for his 1960 presidential 

victory there by ordering both 
north-south and east-west interstate routes 
to be bent,“ both feeding into the ailing 
West Virginia Turnpike toll road. In Flor- 
ida, State highway officials have promised in 
writing to drag their heels on construction 
of toll-free interstate routes that would com- 
pete with the Sunshine State Parkway, a toll 


Even after the 1956 act was pasted, some 
States deliberately turned their back on 
90 percent Federal money and preferred 
to double construction costs of certain inter- 
state portions by the toll financing meth- 
od, The most unusual example is action by 
the States of Maryland and Delaware, with 
sanction by Congress and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, on the Northeastern Expressway 
from Baltimore to the Delaware River Bridge 
near Wilmington, Del. The States actual- 
ly coughed up $1.4 million of Uncle Sam's 
money they had already spent on a toll 
free road so they could saddle the motorists 
with a toll road financed by revenue bonds, 

The theory behind this was quickness in 
building an urgently needed highway. But 
in Rhode Island, the State had solved. this 
problem by short-term Inexpensive 
of an urgently needed road while waiting for 
ce ara sum of 90 percent Federal hand- 
outs. 

While many of these mistakes cannot now 
be undone, there are remedies open that can 
prevent some of the continuing damaging 
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effects of the “great highway robbery,” and 
even rectify some of the injustices. 

The Federal Government should: 

1. Launch an immediate investigation as 
to whether the part-toll, part-toll-free char- 
acter of its interstate net work is what Con- 
gress and the Nation intended. The Bureau 
of Public Roads is already quietly going 
ahead with such an investigation, and there 
are indications that the Blatnik subcom- 
mittee investigating Federal aid highways 
may soon schedule full-scale hearings on this 
in the House. 

2. As soon as all the facts are uncovered, 
enact proper remedial legislation in Con- 
gress. Among possible laws—authorization 
of additional 90-10 interstate mileage to cor- 
rect glaring injustices in certain States; toll 
and free road reimbursement for States that 
built interstate highways before 90-10 money 
became available; imposition of Federal con- 
trols over toll roads incorporated into the in- 
terstate network. 

3. Begin cracking down on States which 
refuse to eliminate the more flagrant toll 
traps on the Interstate System or are lag- 
ging building toll-free interstate road in 
competition with toll roads. The effect of 
some plain. talking by Federal officials to 
State highway officials on their sins of omis- 
sion and commission could do wonders. 

State governments should: 

1. Quit beating their breasts over how vir- 
tuous they were to bulld interstate super- 
highways before 90-10 money became effec- 
tive and on their own explore every honor- 
eble and practical avenue to eliminate toll 
traps and toll roads as soon as possible. 

2. Unite with other State governments in 
bringing effective pressure on Congress to 
do something about the toll road mess. 

3. Whenever possible support building in- 
terstate roads as quickly as possible as toll 
free roads, paid for by highway-user taxes 
out of motorists" pockets. If 90-10 money Is 
too slow in coming for urgently needed roads, 
the State government should explore inex- 
pensive ways of interim financing, 

4. Make a determined effort to consider 
the public’s interest above that of turnpike 
or throughway authorities. The two in- 
terests are many times not incompatible, but 
if there is a choice the public-be-damned at- 
titude Is the surest way to failure at the 
polls. 

The public can: 

Build a bonfire under both State and Fed- 
eral Governments to force achlovement of 
these objectives. 


Wilmington Firm Breeds Mice by the 
Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following most interesting 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Herald on September 30, 1962: 
Sent ALL Over TRE Worp To Am Max's 

ILLs—WILMINGTON Fim Breeps Mice BY 

THE MILLTON 

(By James F. Droney) 


The Pied Piper of Hamlin would be singing 
the blucs if he had to entice away Wilming- 
ton's rodent population. 

Some 20,000 mice and 22,000 rats are 
birthed there weekly, which adds up toa 
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whopping 2,184,000 output annually. But no 
one is rattled by such figures and there's 
mary a shriek from the ladies—for a very 
good reason. 

TO AID MAN 


The rodents are bred on the premises of 
the Charles River Breeding Laboratories and 
for a shining purpose; Research to aid man's 
fight against the ills that plague him 
physically and psychically. 

From Afghanistan to Zurich, the world 
over, the Charles River product is shipped 
in numbers reaching as high as 3,000, and 
they are used in almost every area of medical 
research, from anasthesia to zonulitis. 

An increasing percentage of the rodents 
are gnoblotio animals—those birthed, 
raised, and shipped under germ-free condi- 
tions—which provides the researchist an 
aseptically ideal subject for advanced 
research. 

A rundown of the destinations and uses 
of some of the recent shipments from 
the laboratories point up the wide rang- 
ing operation, both geographically and 
medically. 

To Japan went a shipment that will be 
used in research on a cancer agent; to 
Moscow went another, this one also for can- 
cer (leukemia); to the Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington for a research study on radi- 
ology in an effort to distill a substance that 
would minimize the effects of radiation; to 
Karachi and Afghanistan and South Africa 
went shipments that will provide the nu- 
cleus for government-sponsored breeding 
laboratories. 

These were large shipments (the one to 
Afghanistan was 2,000) and the Charles 
River is presently supplying the Walter Reed 
Hospital with 3,000 mice weekly for an in- 
tensified research in virology. These last 
are not germ-free, but those used for the 
radiation study are. 

To the University of Edinburgh goes a reg- 
ular special shipment currently for a re- 
search project on hormones, Prior to ship- 
ment, the pitultary gland is removed from 
each animal by the three animal surgeons 
on the Charles River staff. 

This is a highly delicate operation but 
the highly skilled surgeons can perform 25 
in 1 hour, and the need for speed is great. 
Unless the animals arrive at their destina- 
tion within 24 hours, physiological changes 
take place which make them useless to the 
project. 

SHIPPED BY JET 

To offset this, the surgery is performed 
in late afternoon; the rodents are shipped 
by jet that night and arrive in Edinburgh 
the next morning. 

On the head of the thalidomide furore, 
pharmaceutical houses have recently stepped 
up their continuing research into the effects 
of drugs on pregnancy. As a result, Charles 
River’s demand for pregnant animals has 
stepped up accordingly. 

In addition, Charles River animals are 
currently important parts of research on 
ulcers, cortisone-like subjects, and diabetes, 
and the Worcester State Hospital, for in- 
stance, uses them stendily for its research 
in behavioral and psychological studies. 

The gamut, like the gtography involved, 
is great and getting greater. 

And all of it germinated In the bright 
mind of a young veterinarian, Dr. Henry 
L. Foster, back in 1947. Dr. Foster, who 
resides in Newton with his wife and three 
sons, began the operation in the West End 
of Boston, practically on the banks of the 
Charles River, hence the name. But success 
came steadily and quickly and ho purchased 
a farm in the backwoods of Wilmington 
shortly thereafter. 

In 1956, in collaboration with Notre Dame 
University, Foster made the move that has 
catapulted his firm to the forefront in the 
Nation. Notre Dame had perfected a method 
of breeding germ-free animals and was in- 
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undated with request for them. 
ing to become involved in a commercial en- 
terprise, Notre Dame broached commercial 
breeders to install the system. Dr. Foster 
agreed. 

Notre Dame supplied the first Initial nu- 
cleus of germ-free pregnant rodents and 
from that beginning, in the space of 6 years, 
the overall production at Charles River has 
quadrupled. 

In 1960, Dr. Foster started the Mouse 
House, again because of a demand no one 
else was readily equipped to fill. He brought 
in as manager his younger brother, Sumner, 
32, a economics major from the University 
of Michigan. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN EMPLOYEES 


From a bare few employees in the begin- 
ning and through the early 1950's, Dr, Foster 
now employs 115 people, 108 at the breeding 
stations in Wilmington, and 7 at the admin- 
istrative headquarters he has set up on 
Beacon Street, Brookline. 

The demand is still growing because more 
and more money is being poured into re- 
search, 

“The biggest demand is for the small 
animals,” said Dr. Foster, “simply because 
they are cheaper, and in the early period of 
research, before important findings are made 
one way or another, cost and size are factors 
to be considered.” 

“Later if the resenrch develops favorably, 
the larger animals, like the primates, will be 
used.“ he said. 

Charles River is the Nation's largest breed- 
er of the germ-free animals, and there are 
only a few such operations in the Nation. 

The germ-free status at birth is assured 
by performing a Caesarian-section-type op- 
eration on the female and passing the 
progeny still encased in the placenta, into 
a germ-free isolator. Highly deft techni- 
cians, their hands encased in sterile arm- 
length gloves bullt into the isolator, massage 
the infant rodents to stimulate the respira- 
tory system. Similar safeguards are in effect 
regarding their lacteal feeding if no germ- 
free female is avaliable. 

The startling proof of the existence of the 
germ-free status is that if a rat or mouse 
died in the isolator, there would be no de- 
cay or corruption of the body since there is 
no bacteria present. The relict corpse would 
merely desiccate, 


Medical Care for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a petition 
and names I have received from sev- 
eral constituents, regarding the issue of 
adequate medical care for the elderly. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and names was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Wrer Lawes Soctat Securatrry CLUES or 
AMERICA, Inc., CLUB No. 26 


We, the undersigned, are in favor of the 
King-Anderson bill and urge the Congress 
to do the best they can to pass this bill for 
medical care under social security in this 
session of Congress. 

Myrtle Peebies, secretary-tressury; 
Henry C. Peebles, president; Marie 
Peebles, Mrs. Ruth Burnett, James 
Burnett, members; Roy Stogsdill, State 
President; Mrs. Lee Carter, Lee Carter, 
Wilbur Webb. 
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Cuba, the New Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, a very 
timely and penetrating article on dealing 
with the situation in Cuba and also our 
hemispheric relations appeared recently 
in the Berne Witness, Berne; Ind. 

Tinclude it herewith: 

CUDA, THe New FRONTIER 

President Kennedy need not look far for 
the New Frontier. It is only 90 miles off 
the tip of Florida, the State where JFK. 
likes to bask in the sunshine during the 
long winter weekends. 

It is no wonder the patience of Congress 
and the Nation has been strained when they 
Know Russian arms, equipment, and tech- 
niclans, are being brought to the island 
outpost and yet nothing is being done about 
it—due to lack of leadership. 

This seems especially dilatory in view of 
the fact that we send our young men and 
foreign aid all over the world to fight com- 
munism, and then permit them to set up 
their bases right on our doorstep, or are 
these merely fishing outposts? How gullible 
can a person get? 

Is it surprising the rest of the world ques- 
tions the judgement and wisdom of our 
young and inexperienced Executive? What 
has happened to US. foreign prestige J.F.K. 
talked about in his campaign? 

‘The Bay of Pigs fiasco is one of President 
Kennedy's creations. Let's hope this New 
Frontier and the country’s security is more 
challenging to Presidential leadership and 
the administration in Washington, than 
playing politics and the concern for the next 
election, or the America’s Cup races off 
Newport. 


TIME TO LOOK AGAIN 


The agonizing reappraisal of American for- 
elgn policy which was mentioned by the late 
John Foster Dulles seems to be the most 
pressing order of business for this country 


In Dulles’ time, his comment was brought 
on by actions of some of our allies. In this 
of the Nation's life, the obvious flaws 
in a policy conceived and executed by Ameri- 
cans require immediate examination. The 
policy may not have been a total failure, but 
it must be subject to criticism in the light 
of what has happened, and is happening, 
in Cuba. 

Seldom has a country been such a helpless 
captive of its own designs, Unless the words 
of the President and the Secretary of State 
menn nothing at all, the United States dares 
make no move in any spot in the world for 
fear of Red retaliation in some other place 
where we have prior commitments. Cuba 
may not be defended because the Soviets 
would strike Berlin. Berlin may not be 
shielded because of South Vietnam. Action 
in South Vietnam might provoke counter- 
action by the Communists against Turkey. 
And ad infinitum. 

This ls, of course, an excereise in perpetu- 
ally excusing any Red thrust, or any act 
by Khrushchev to slice away still another 
bit of territory. 


Such a policy benefits the Communists, 
not the United States. If our commitments 
are so interwoven as to leave this Nation 
helpless, then it ts only simple wisdom to 
reduce them enough to provide some room 
for maneuver, diplomatic and possibly mili- 
tary. If what Secretary Rusk says is true, 
our allies are an embarrassing hindrance 
rather than an asset in international affairs. 
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The planners of policy in Washington 
might aiso look again at the Organization of 
American States. This is a sort of localized 
group of nations whose interests le pri- 
marily in the Western Hemisphere. Ever 
since Castro came to power in Cuba, the 
United States has attempted to obtain sup- 
port from these countries against the Red 
dictator. 

For the moment, take a realistic view of 
these nations. The ABC“ powers—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile—are supposed to be 
the strongest in Latin America. What could 
either Argentina or Brazil do about a real 
external threat? What government might 
be in power in Argentina at a crucial mo- 
ment? A review of the other smaller nations 
is even more depressing. 

The United States of America cannot dump 
its responsibilities onto such weak shoulders. 
If our State Department does not under- 
stand this simple truth, the people of 
America and the rest of the world are not so 
easily deluded. Whatever action is finally 
taken in regard to Cuba will have to be car- 
ried out in spite of the OAS, and not through 
its impotent hands. 

The world's greatest nation, spiritually, 
economically, and militarily, must not be- ' 
come the victim of its own poor policy. That 
seems to be our fate when our obligations 
will permit no latitude, and our alliances are 
based on wistful hopes rather than reality. 

There has to be some basic flaw in a 
policy which will not permit us to defend 
a position 90 miles from our own shores, 


The Consecration of the Right Reverend 
Albert A. Chambers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today in 
Springfield, Hl., the Reverend Canon Ed- 
ward N. West, canon sacrist of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, will narrate the radio and 
television presentations of the consecra- 
tion of the Right Reverend Albert A. 
Chambers in St. Paul's Cathedral in 
Springfield. 

Canon West is a man of national 
prominence. He is a personal friend of 
Bishop-Elect Chambers and has narrat- 
ed the radio and television broadcasts of 
several consecrations of Episcopal bish- 
ops as well as the network broadcasts 
and telecasts of Christmas and Easter 
services from the New York cathedral. 

Canon West was the select preacher 
at the University of Dublin, 1952, hon- 
orary chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the opening of the 1948 
Lambeth Conference and master of cer- 
emonies at the Anglican Congress of 
1954. He has participated in numerous 
radio and television panels, and has fre- 
quently broadcast lectures. 

A native of Bosten, Mass., Canon West 
is a graduate of Boston University and 
the General Theological Seminary, and 
is a distinguished author, artist, archi- 
tect, and lecturer, as well as a priest of 
the Episcopal Church. 

He is an honorary associate of the 
American Guild of Organists, and has 
been their national chaplain; chaplain 
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(major), 11th Internal Security Battal- 
ion, New York Guard, and vice chairman 
of the Joint Commission on Church 
Architecture and the Allied Arts. He 
has designed chapels for the Royal Navy, 
the American merchant marine, and the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
and the iconostasis of the Serbian Cathe- 
dral in New York City. 

Canon West has been decorated by 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, France, 
Japan, and the United States, and his 
ecclesiastical honors include the Grand 
Cross of St. Joanikije, given by the Ser- 
bian Patriarchate; Grand Officer of the 
Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante; 
Archpriest’s Crosses given by the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem, and the Medal of 
Merit of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, given by the Patriarchate of 
all Armenians. 

He has been a lecturer at the General 
Theological Seminary, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, and New York University. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the many friends 
of Bishop-elect Chambers in extending 
to him the appreciation of us all for the 
service given in the past, and for the 
spiritual guidance he has provided and 
will continue to provide to the people of 
west-central Illinois. 


Eigkty-seven Million Jobs: A Construc- 
tive Solution to Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis] has written a new book, 
“Eighty-Seven Million Jobs,” that has re- 
ceived national attention since its publi- 
cation in New York a few days ago. I 
take this opportunity to share with the 
Congress a review of the Curtis book that 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor last Saturday, September 29. I take 
this opportunity further to commend the 
book itself to my colleagues, as well as 
to those in the executive branch who are 
concerned with finding a constructive 
solution to unemployment: 

Prorlr aT Work—Joss: Too Many SQUARE 
Pros? 
(By Ed Townsend) 

New Tonk. — We have a serious problem on 
our hands, We have jobs going begging and 
we have people unemployed who would like 
to work.” 

Representative THOMAS B. Curtis of Mis- 
sourl, senior Republican in the House and 
a member of the House-Senate Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, makes this statement in a 
book, “Eighty-seven Million Jobs,“ published 
this past week by Duell, Sloan & Pearce—the 
result of 2 years of late evening considera- 
tion of a national problem that could become 
a national crisis. 

The book is provocative; it will be debated 
widely in the weeks ahead. What it outlines 
as “a constructive solution to unemploy- 
ment” will find support in some quarters, 
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will be scoffed at or challenged in others. 
Nevertheless, the book is important. It 
focuses new and needed attention on the 
basis of problems too often considered only in 
terms of statistics. 

Unemployment persists at a level of about 
5 percent of the civilian labor force. Meth- 
ods of counting the jobless differ. Unions 
contend that the Government's figures are 
too conservative—that if allowances are 
made for those working only part time, the 
number idle would be about 6 million and 
the percentage around 7 percent. Whichever 
is right, there is almost universal agreement 
that the total is much too high. 

Moreover, long-term unemployment—the 
kind that really hurts—has been increasing 
steadily in recent years. Today there are 
more than 500,000 men or women who have 
been jobless more than 26 weeks and nearly 
1 million who have been off jobs for more 
than 15 weeks. 

Conservatively, there is a large pool of 
nearly 4 millilon men and women anxious 
to go to work, according to Mr. Curtis, while 
hundreds of thousands of jobs remain un- 
filled because properly trained workers can- 
not be found, 

The problem, he 
imbalances. 

“Many employers, knowing the workers 
they need are not available, do not even 
bother to advertise for them,” Mr. CURTIS 
said in a recent discussion of the problem. 
The openings are for skilled workers, usually 
for specialists. The job seekers—the unem- 
ployed in today's labor market—are largely 
unskilled or semiskilled. 

For instance, 900,000 more persons could 
be employed in the field of health services 
alone if they were available, according to 
Mr. Curtis. Many parts of the country are 
desperately short of teachers and other 
school personnel. In many cities, it is al- 
most impossible to find competent, fully 
qualified secretaries. 

Moreover, according to a survey by the 
Missouri Congressman, there is a severe 
shortage of automobile mechanics, tallors, 
sales clerks, shoe repairers, office workers, 
social and welfare workers, scientific and 
technical workers, and other classifications 
of white-collar and subprofessional work- 
ers—shortages that can be found even in 
areas with long and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

However, a jobless coalminer or steelworker 
cannot be fitted easily into any of the short- 
age jobs. Usually, they lack the basic educa- 
tion and background necessary for retrain- 
ing. Too often, they are not adaptable. 
And many of them are reluctant about mak- 
ing a new start In an entirely different field 
of employment. 

“Too many people simply don't want to 
train for the jobs that are available,” Mr. 
Cunts comments, adding, There is no magic 
cure-all for our problems, but * * * we must 
launch a vast program to upgrade the skills 
of our people so that they can fill the many 
new jobs being created in our highly devel- 
oped and increasingly service-oriented 
society and leave their old jobs to be filled 
by others, perhaps today’s unemployed with 
their lesser skills.” 

This would mean training and retraining 
programs on a greatly expanded basis—and 
with attention to developing needs. There 
is entirely too much stress now on training 
and vocational programs directed toward 
skills little needed now or becoming obsolete, 
says Mr. Curtis. There is entirely too much 
thinkingi n terms of today or the past, too 
little in the new and challenging terms of 
tomorrow, he adds. 

“The technique of matching idle workers 
with unfilled jobs is in its infancy, So, too, 
is our system of training and retraining 
Americans to fill the jobs that must be filled 
in the future if, as a nation, we are to realize 
our economic tential,” Re 
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The need is for a broad reshuffling, to up- 
grade workers “energetic and ambitious 
enough to try to improve skills or education.” 
Today's big waste is the underdeveloped 
worker. Today’s wrong technique is to try 
to train the untrainable—or to pass over 
him as untrainable. The answer, as Mr. 
Curtis sees it, is not to try to retrain the 
possessor of the lowest skill for newly emerg- 
ing skilled jobs but to engage in a sweeping 
retraining program, upgrading workers all 
along the line. 

It’s not an easy program. It takes consid- 
erable cooperation all along the line, from 
workers and their unions, companies, and 
governments at all levels, It’s only part of 
a solution. But it’s a step that can be taken 
in a “free enterprise approach to our prob- 
lems," according to the Congressman. 


God Help Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally Members of Congress receive 
views from their constituents that are 
of an unusual and outstanding nature. 
Such is the expression of Charles K. 
Hartle, of my district, reflecting the 
thinking of some of the folks back home. 

Mr. Hartle's observations, in my opin- 
ion, are certainly worthy of the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Congress; 

Gop HeLP Us 
(By Charles K. Hartle) 


Who can watch something die and not 
feel anguish? Who can see cherished love 
diminish without the deep-down ache of ab- 
ject emptiness? Who could be a passenger 
in a vehicle accelerating downhill toward 
disaster and not want to scream out, “God 
help us?” 

What do you think about when you read 
and hear reports from Cuba, Berlin, Vietnam, 
British Guiana, Peiping, London, Moscow, 
and Washington, D.C.? Are the American 
people aware of the encircling threat to 
Western freedom? Of course we are and 
it's frightening. But, even more frighten- 
ing is a cold, calm appratsal of our national 
posture in this age of global “cat and 
mouse.” 

Nationally, we are puzzled. No matter 
how clearly you and I may see a particular 
threat and no matter how strongly we may 
believe in a given action, the United States 
of America is puzzled. Our change of heart 
in Laos, our redefinition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in light of the Cuban situation and 
our tacit support of U.N. aggression in Ka- 
tanga are examples sufficient to make the 
point. 

You’ve read in fiction of the great white 
knight in shining armor seated upon a mag- 
nificent stallion. Regularly, he meets what 
seem to be insurmountable odds. Scowl- 
ing. unshaven, illiterate barbarians close in 
from every side. The great white knight 
starts this way and that, uncertain for a 
moment where to turn, what to do. 

But, just as the last chance for action 
nears with the enemy at swords’ point on 
all sides, he finds the necessary courage and 
resolve. Lowering his face plate and un- 
sheathing a heavy blade, he rears back on 
his mount and shouts in defiance of the 
enemy. Before a determined charge, the 
circle of terror melts away. 


today—the moves and countermoves—the 
charges and countercharges—the advances 
and retreat the strategies and the lacks of 
strategy—if you and I could see it, I fear 
we both might feel the urge to retch. 

Like the great white knight, our beloved 
Nation appears indecisive and uncertain in 
the fact of the unshaven, unkempt, hungry 
enemy slowly surrounding us. Imagining 
how it might look from far away to see our 
great Nation hapleasly faltering gives me 
the same frightening inner quakes I might 
have for the beleaguered hero of a medieval 
story, with one important exception. This 
feeling is infinitely more acute because this 
is my own country, my own love, my own 
freedom at stake. 

The question remains, will we find the 
resolution as did the great white knight to 
rear back on our stallions, level our lances 
and tell the world that we are now breaking 
out of the encirclement? Or will we wait, 
perhaps until we no longer have running 
room. 

I'm not alone in this feeling of acute con- 
cern. Most people I talk to agree. But 
somehow our feelings, strong as they may 
be, are not galvanized Into a national atti- 
tude. 

Usually an entire nation is capable of be- 
ing more noble and more heroic than the 
Individuals who make it up. Collectively, 
people can fight wars when individually 
they might shun physical violence. But in 
the United States of America today, I believe 
our people individually are more willing to 
risk the dangers necessary to the preserva- 
tion of freedom than is our Nation as a 
whole. 

So I say, God help us find the leadership 
to mobilize our individual concerns into na- 
tional p . God help us empower that 
leadership to follow the bold course which 
is the only possible roue leading away from 
catastrophe. God help us to listen when 
new, vigorous leadership commands us to 
stand tall and let the world know that we 
are the masters of our hemisphere, the 
planners of our own destiny, and the pro- 
viders of our own sustenance, spiritual as 
well as physical. 

God help us follow the leadership that 
will one day head a victory march down 
Main Street in a peaceful world, and turn 
our backs on those who now moye so un- 
certainly that the time must come when they 
could offer us little more than a martyr’s 
death as an alternative to surrender. 


Policy of Doing Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Clif- 
ford B. Ward, writing in the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, draws an interesting 
comparison between President Ken- 
nedy's attitude toward the Cuban ques- 
tion and President Truman's reaction to 
the Korean situation. In light of the 
tremendous public concern over the 
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Communist buildup in Cuba, I include 
Mr. Ward’s column herewith: 
Porter or Doro Norma 

If President Kennedy’s policy of doing 
nothing to undo the establishment of a So- 
viet satellite nation at our very doorstep is 
sound, then former President Truman's ac- 
tion ordering troops into South Korea to 
stop a Communist takeover was an im- 
petuous bit of warmongering. 

If we don't object except rhetorically to 
Communist expansion, why have we been 
pouring billions of the American taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money into the coffers of foreign 
nations to get them to resist communism’s 
spread? 

If it is right to send a reported 10,000 
American boys to South Vietnam to stall the 
spread of communism in southeast Asia, 
even at the risk of nuclear war, why is it 
“sober commonsense” as some defenders of 
Kennedy say, to ignore the Cuban takeover 
by the Russians? 

Does this country mean what it has been 
saying for several decades while spending 
money all over the globe to resist commu- 
nism, or was everything we did and said 
only a bit of propaganda for spending? 

The facts about the Cuban Invasion fiasco 
in the Bay of Pigs have only now been re- 
vealed. That invasion attempt was not an 
invasion attempt by mondescript Cuban 
guerrilla fighters acting on their own and 
being carried to Cuban shores in jerry-built 
craft of their own. This invasion wes 
planned by the Eisenhower administration. 
The Cubans taking part in it were trained 
and equipped by the United States in Uru- 
guay and elsewhers. The Cuban invaders 
were transported to Cuban shores by the 
U.S. Navy. 

President Kennedy informed during the 
campaign by Eisenhower of what was 
planned, agreed to it. US.-trained Cuban 
pilots were to fly B-52 bombers over the 
invaders’ beachhead to fight off the seven 
planes which the Castro government had. 
The anti-Castro invaders made their landing, 
but President Kennedy a few hours before, 
unknown to the invaders, had canceled plans 
for the air support. 

He made his final decision against helping 
the Ouban invaders when called out of a 
white tie social function at the White House. 
Our own aircraft carriers stood off the shore 
of the Bay of Pigs with their decks loaded 
with U.S. jets and were restrained from help- 
ing the men we had trained to make the 
invasion, 

Of those 3,000 invaders, many were killed 
and the rest taken prisoners. The handful 
of Castro planes were able to wipe out 
quickly the beachhead the invaders had 
established, and cut them off from any help 
from the sea. The entire story is told In a 
recent issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
note a “hate sheet.” 

THEI MOVE FIRST 

Mr. Kennedy isn’t going to do anything 
against the Soviet base in Cuba unless that 
base is used for an attack on Panama, on 
some other Latin American country or this 
country, or on Guantanamo Bay. What he 
has in effect said is, we will let Soviet Russia 
from its Cuba base fire one nuclear bomb 
before we attempt to stop them. 

A good prizefighter in a ring may be able 
to spot his opponent one punch, but no 
nation today can spot an enemy nation one 
nuclear bomb explosion. One bomb on 
Guantanamo Bay would mean goodby to 
Guantanamo, and Guantanamo is not just 
printing on & map, but a place where many 
thousands of American men are stationed 
prepared to defend their Nation if necessary, 
but not to be offered up as sacrifices to 
national indecision. 

The sad fact of the matter is that the 
Kennedy Cuban policy gives evidence that 
the President thinks we can live amicably 
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with communism at our doorstep, even if we 
can't live with it in southeast Asia, and that 
our national policy at the present time is 
not unsympathetic to the idea that com- 
munism, while bad, isn’t quite as bad as 
the “extremists” say. 

This would be a good time to pray, but 
Tm not sure that is legal anymore, except as 
a purely private devotion. 


A Prayer for the Launching of a Ship 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, some 2 
weeks ago, in an address before the 
Propeller Club, Port of Baltimore, Md., 
I discussed the subject of national sea- 
power—an indispensable adjunct to our 
economy and our defense posture. 

I discussed our shortcomings and our 
needs, and my belief in the importance 
of striving toward maritime goals which 
are inherent to the realization of our 
national destiny. 


I quoted glowing words which show, 
in a light that the cold figures of an ac- 
countant's balance sheet or profit and 
loss statement cannot show, that there 
is a factor that guides, and aids, and 
supports us before the face of the world 
above all others. 

I quoted the words of Henry Ward 
Beecher concerning the viewing of a na- 
tion's flag, and I here quote again: 

A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s 
fiag, sees not the flag, but the nation itself. 
And whatever may be its symbols, its in- 
signia, he reads chiefiy in the flag, the gov- 
ernment, the principles, the truths, the his- 
tory that belong to the nation that sets it 
forth. The American flag has been a symbol 
of liberty, and men rejoiced in it. 


Mr. Speaker, our flag, any nation’s 
fiag, is a soul-stirring symbol of national 
pride and national objectives. This is 
why it is so prominently considered in 
the law and the lore of the sea that cov- 
ers three-quarters of the earth's surface 
and provides the indispensable avenues 
of communication and commerce among 
the peoples of the world. 


But beyond the flag and its national 
symbolism there is the higher sentiment 
of the spirituality of a people. Men of 
all the ages have sensed the pervasive 
spirit of the Almighty, by whatever name 
He was given, as they have gone about 
their seaborne adventures. In the face 
of the violent uncertainties of the ele- 
ments His benediction has been sought 
from the beginning to the end of the life 
of a ship engaged upon business in great 
waters” whether for pleasure, for profit, 
for the transportation of people and 
cargo, or for the catching of fish. 

Earliest history records the offering 
of human sacrifice with religious dedi- 
cation upon the launching of a ship. To- 
day we have a remnant of the sacrificial 
ceremony in the practice of launchings 
by lovely ladies smashing a bottle of wine 
on the bow of a new ship as the ship 
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breaks from her earthly bounds to glide 
to her natural element. 

Today, we still celebrate the solemni- 
ties of religious dedication in recogni- 
tion of that great Life Force that rules 


us all. 

Some 10 days ago a magnificent new 
American ship was launched in Pasca- 
‘goula, Miss., in one of our splendid and 
efficient shipyards, Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

I regret I could not be present because 
of business in the House on the day I 
would have had to leave. 

But I have since read the inspired in- 
vocation rendered by the Venerable John 
J. Hawkins, archdeacon of Fairfield, 
Conn., and rector of Saint Paul's Epis- 
copal Church, Riverside, Conn. It is evi- 
dent that Reverend Hawkins felt the im- 
port of his function in the ceremony—as 
he thought of the mission of this new 
vessel to serve as a connecting link be- 
tween our country and the newly emerg- 
ing areas of Africa to be served by the 
vessel's owners, Farrell Lines. 

Reverend Hawkins had never attended 
a launching before. I do not know what 
he might have planned to say before he 
left Connecticut. But when his turn 
came on the launching stand just be- 
fore the thrilling ceremony of the nam- 
ing of the ship African Neptune, I know 
that the remarks that he made from 
scribbled notes on the back of an enve- 
lope came deeply from within. 

I ask leave to include in the RECORD 
the invocation presented by the Vener- 
able John J. Hawkins at the launching 
of the African Neptune at Pascagoula, 
Miss., on September 15, 1962: 

A PRAYER FOR THE LAUNCHING OF A SHIP 

O Almighty and Eternal God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens, and rulest the 
raging of the sea; we commend to Thy Al- 
might protection this ship, African Neptune, 
now to be launched upon the great deep. 

Bless, preserve and guard her, wherever she 
may go, from the dangers of the sea, from 
the violence of enemies, and from every evil 
and hazard to which she may be exposed. 

Grant that she may bring honor to o 
country, honest profit to her owners, and 
mutual benefit to all the people of the many 
nations and races to whom she may bear her 
cargoes. 

O, Father of all, bless her designers, and 
all who shared in any way in her construc- 
tion. Above all, guard and keep her master 
and officers, her crew and all who sail in her. 
Conduct them in continued safety to the 
haven where they would be, with a grateful 
sense of Thy mercies; all of which we humbly 
ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


HEW Against Itself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missourl. Mr. Speak- 
er, in its campaign of denigration aimed 
at the Kerr-Mills Act, one of the major 
charges used by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is that 
the act’s means test is pauper’s oath 
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which demands that the individual strip 
himself of his pride to obtain the aid 
which he needs. This charge is un- 
founded, and I have commented on 
it previously—ConcGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 29, 1962, pages 5009-5011. But, 
at the present time it is not the truth 
of this charge but its use, measured 
against the record of the Department in 
other fields which I wish to discuss. 

If a means test, as liberal a test as it is 
under Kerr-Mills, is a pauper’s oath and 
subject to scorn by those truly interested 
in human welfare, it should be as much 
so in one area of public welfare as any 
other. We find, interestingly, that in 
other fields the line of the Department is 
just the opposite from that it states in 
the Kerr-Mills situation. I note espe- 
cially the matter of aid for the blind, 
and for substantiation I am placing in 
the Recorp at the end of this statement 
an article from the June issue of the 
Blind American by Mr. Floyd Matson. 
The article, in the magazine which is 
published by the American Brotherhood 
for the Blind, is entitled “Medicare: 
HEW Against Itself.” It shows how the 
Department, in its administration of so- 
cial security, blows hot and cold on 
means tests, taking totally inconsistent 
stands in dealing with one program and 
then another. 


It is interesting to speculate why 
there is this inconsistency, in one case 
the means test an evil thing and in the 
next an essential element of the program. 
Perhaps there is a consistency behind 
this inconsistency. The means test of 
the blind aid program gives the Federal 
Government a closer control and direc- 
tion of the assistance given in this field. 
The Kerr-Mills Act, and its means test, 
move control away from the Federal 
Government and the fact of a means test 
in this program is seized upon as a 
weapon to try to beat this program down 
and substitute for it a program, the 
King-Anderson proposal or one of its 
variations, which gives the Federal Gov- 
ernment more contro] and power. If 
this is the consistency in thinking on 
this matter, perhaps it will explain why 
supporters of the King-Anderson pro- 
posal are willing to compromise every- 
thing but the concept of compulsory so- 
cial security administration and control 
of any health care program. If it is the 
consistency, why do the proponents of 
greater Federal control not have the 
courage and honesty to present their be- 
liefs openly? It is a position which can 
be validly and, knowing those who hold 
to it, quite ably presented. Why must 
we fight in the shadows when the genius 
of our democracy has proven to us that 
discussion on the issues in the open light 
of public view is the soundest way to real 
progress? 

The article follows: 

Mepicare: HEW AGAINST ITSELF 
(By Floyd W. Matson) 

One of the most controversial measures 
now before Congress and the Nation—per- 
haps as bitterly contested as any since the 
early days of the New Deal—is the Kennedy 
administration’s program for medical aid to 
the aged under the social insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. 

Backing the proposal, in addition to the 
majority of senior citizens themselves, are 
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most labor organizations, consumer interests, 
and liberal political groups. Against it are 
the forces of organized medicine (notably the 
American Medical Association), many large- 
scale business and financial institutions, and 
virtually all “taxpayer” associations. 

In general, the lines of battle would seem 
to be clearly drawn and the lines of argument 
almost as clearly laid down—at least since 
the successive televised appearances at New 
York's Madison Square Garden, recently, of 
President Kennedy and the AMA top brass.“ 

Somewhat less well-known—but destined 
to become thoroughly familiar before the 
battle is over—tis a curious strategy of argu- 
ment on the part of administration forces 
which may be said in effect to pit social se- 
curity against itself. More exactly, this per- 
suasive appeal ranges the medicare program 
of social insurance against the medical-aid 
programs now available under public assist- 
ance, In so doing it presents a devastating 
indictment of the quality of medical help 
for the aged (and for other public assistance 
clients such as the blind and disabled) as 
presently administered by the same Federal 
department which has drawn up the indict- 
ment. 

The attack on existing medical provisions 
is set forth in an elaborate two-toned bro- 
chure, labeled Speaker's Copy,” being dis- 
tributed nationally among welfare groups by 
the Social Security Administration of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
The impressive pamphlet, available either in 
standard format or pocket size (presumably 
for handy reference by speakers), strikes as 
hard or harder at the inadequacies of public 
assistance health protection as it does at 
private-Insurance alternatives to the pro- 
posed social-insurance plan of medical care. 

Here are some of the particulars of the 
attack upon the left hand of social security 
by the right hand of social security: 

“Let us compare the characteristics of ex- 
isting law—the relief approach—with those 
of President Kennedy’s plan, which places 
main reliance on health insurance, thus re- 
ducing the need for public relief to as low a 
level as possible. 

“With means test, or poverty oath medi- 
cine, savings or income above the minimum 
disqualifies you so that only the very poorest 
are protected. 

“To qualify for means test medicine, you 
must prove that you are impoverished. In 
many States even your children’s financial 
condition is investigated before you can get 
help. 

“Means test medicine can mean danger to 
health and safety because the limited tax 
resources of many States force them to use 
substandard facilities. Under the Presi- 
dent's plan only health care of good quality 
would be paid for because substandard fa- 
cilities would be barred by the law. 

“Means test medicine in many cases does 
not let you choose your own hospital and 
doctor. The proposed health insurance law 
guarantees freedom of choice. 

“Even means test medicine is not available 
to most low Income people since only about 
hal fthe States have enacted MAA. (Medi- 
cal Assistance for the Aged) programs, only 
one-third of the States made any payments 
under these programs last December, and 
many of the States that made payments did 
so for only a handful of the aged. About 
92 percent of the MAA payments in Decem- 
Most States 
that are making payments offer only meager 
assistance. Because it is up to the State, 
benefits are very uneven. The President's 
plan would guarantee uniform benefits 
throughout the Nation.” 

In a column of tersely outlined main 
points paralleling this prose—entitled Pub- 
lic Relief Is Not the Answer,” the adminis- 
tration brochure fairly shouts such epithets 
as “poverty oath medicine,” “humiliating 
poverty test,” and “danger to health and 
security.” 
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Here, at long last, ls clear and emphatic 
recognition by the Federal Social Security 
Administration of the Injustice and hu- 
miliation of its own means test, the Impos- 
sibility of the requirement of relatives’ re- 
sponsibility, and the utter inability of the 
National Government to make good across 
the country its solemn commitment to main- 
tain standards of aid consistent with de- 
cency and health. Many of the central fea- 
tures of public assistance, previously de- 
fended with righteous persistence by the 
Federal agency against all criticism and all 
efforts at reform, now stand condemned by 
that same agency out of its own mouth— 
or, at least, out of one side of its mouth. 

No doubt such candor and confession of 
error is a good thing—for the country as well 
as for the official soul. No doubt, also, the 
critical charges which the social security 
now levels against itself are wholly justified. 
It is to be noted, however, that those charges 
are not limited to the medical and health 
provisions of public assistance—and there- 
fore cannot be wholly corrected by shifting 
medical functions to OASI. The Federal 
structure of public assistance, despite this 
high-powered blast at its foundations, is still 
left standing. The pauper’s oath of the 
means test is still administered to all pe- 
titioners at the door; and the intolerable 
odor of the poor law still pervades its halls. 
Most tragically of all, millions of Ameri- 
cans—comprising the lame, the halt, the 
blind, and the homeless—are still served at 
its tables. 

Let the custodians of this venerable public 
institution, now that they have condemned 
it, take the lead in rebullding it. They have 
clearly identified the prime source of cor- 
ruption—namely, the means test. Let them 
then eradicate that source wherever it op- 
erates to destroy dignity, disallow incentive 
and defeat the hope of independence. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ADAIR, Mr, Speaker, I include 
with these remarks two editorials that 
recently appeared in the Steuben Re- 
publican. Both are timely, of general 
interest, and should be widely read: 

Wo Pars THE BILL? 


The other day a candidate for political of- 
fice made an interesting statement. He said 
he favored a particular program and that he 
preferred it be taken care of locally or on 
the State level. But. he continued, if they 
cannot afford to do it, then I would favor 
support from the Federal Government. 

This statement, from a person running for 
high office, reflects the false thinking of so 
many adult citizens of the United States 
today. It seems to indicate that the tax- 
payer must pay for favors on the local and 
State level but that if it comes from the 
Federal Government, it is free. 

This has been said many times, but it bears 
repeating again and again until the lesson 
is thoroughly learned. The Federal Govern- 
ment coes not make one red cent. Every 
penny it spends must come from taxes on 
individuals and corporations and small busi- 
nesses, and farmers, and wage earners. For 
every $2 collected, it is estimated more than 
$1 goes into the tax collection and admin- 
istration. So when a benefit is returned to 
any local taxpaper, whatever it may be, he 
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or someone else in his own community prob- 
ably has paid twice as much in direct or 
hidden taxes. 

And remember, Indiana pays far more to 
the Federal Government in taxes than it re- 
ceives in benefits. So if the State or local 
government cannot afford to pay for some 
local benefit program how can they pay the 
Federal Government twice as much to do it 
for them? 

This installment plan buying of Federal 
benefits without thought of future payments, 
must be stopped. 


RUSSIAN ROULETTE 


Last weck President Kennedy took the Rus- 
sian shipment of men and materials into 
Castro’s Cuba all too mildly and with a slight 
slap on the wrist said we might be forced 
to do something about it if it continued and 
if the men really were Russian military por- 


sonnel. 


Seeing this mild response to the flagrant 
violation of the age-old Monroe Doctrine 
designed to keep foreign nations out of the 
Western Hemisphere, Premier Khrushchev 
again grabbed the initiative as he has done 
so often in the past when President Kennedy 
has faultered. He declared that any act on 
our part against Cuba would bring war as 
Russia could not stand idly by and see it 
taken over by “Capitalist United States.” 

Here again we see too little and too late. 
The Monroe Doctrine has for more than a 
century been the means of keeping out of 
this Western Hemisphere foreign invasion 
whether direct or indirect. On the few oc- 
casions foreign nations have dared to venture 
here, they have been met in the past with 
prompt and firm action so that for many 
decades there has been no attempt at in- 
vasion or influence. Now, our Government 
has taken the soft policy of maybe this time 
and maybe not.” This is the dangerous 
game of Russian roulette. Not knowing 
which really will be the loaded cylinder, the 
Russians are willing to take the odds, which 
are greatly in their favor, that we will not 
shoot if they pull the trigger of invasion, 
If we continue this policy, they will grow 
stronger and bolder and we will be forced 
into a shooting war eventually against a 
much stronger foe. 

Cuba is a picture of our entire foreign pol- 
icy. Since we have made no definite an- 
nouncements and stands in foreign policy, 
the Communist bloc continues to nibble 
away at the free world, spinning the Russian 
roulette wheel to see if we will shoot or not, 
If they knew that every chamber was filled 
with live ammunition and that any move 
against the free world would be met by im- 
mediate and active shooting, they would be 
very reluctant to play this dangerous game. 


Why Distinguished Educators Favor 
Voluntary Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr, LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems confronting the 
American working men and women today 
is the question of compulsory union 
membership. In a compendium pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce, 
“Why Distinguished Educators Favor 
Voluntary Unionism,” Hon. Robert 
Stephens, Congressman from Georgia’s 
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10th District, Prof. James W. Wiggins, 
of Emory University in Atlanta, Ga.; 
and Dr. Noah Longdale, president of 
Georgia State College in Atlanta, Ga., 
present their views on this important 
question and I trust that all Members 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
to read and consider the opinions of 
these distinguished men, 

The articles referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

Unions Favor Ricur To VOTE, BUT NOT on 
Rar To Work 

(By Robär G. STEPHENS, In., House of Rep- 

resentatives, Congress of the United States) 

(Note.—Before his eelctlon to Congress 
from Georgia's 10th District, Representative 
STEPHENS was an educator and attorney in 
Athens, Ga. Upon his graduation from the 
University of Georgia in 1935, he was selected 
for an exchange student scholarship at the 
University of Hamburg, Germany. He re- 
turned to the University of Georgia to teach 
history and political science. By the time 
World War II began, he had earned both a 
master of arts and a bachelor of laws degree. 
In the Army during the war, his final assign- 
ment was as a member of the legal staff of 
Supreme Court Justice Jackson at the Nur- 
emberg trials. For a time after the war, he 
returned to the University of Georgia fac- 
ulty, until his election in 1947 as city attor- 
ney of Athens. Representative STEPHENS is 
descended from a family long identified with 
political life in Georgia. Among his an- 
cestors is Alexander Hamilton Stephens, vice 
president of the Confederacy, a US. Con- 
gressman after the Civil War, and the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia at the time of his death.) 

Our ancestors bequeathed to us a magnifi- 
cent heritage in the belief that we have cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are 
“Ufe, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.“ As 
charity is the greatest among faith and hope. 
so liberty is the greatest among life and 
happiness. 

Liberty encompasses the freedom of choice 
and the latter includes the right to choose 
the employment in which one shall engage. 
Laws or agreements which restrict the free- 
dom of choice thus restrict liberty and de- 
prive a person of the most important of his 
inalienable rights. 

Patriots of the era of the American Rev- 
olution would have shrieked with indigna- 
tion against any action which said that a 
man could not work unless he sacrificed his 
rights to choose whether he would belong to 
a labor union or not. True patriots should 
shriek today. 

Voltaire, French writer and critic of the 
18th century, whose mind and tongue gave 
shape to the pent-up passions of the Ameri- 
can sons of liberty, said he might violently 
object to what another said but that he 
would fight to the death for his right to 
say it. This expresses exactly my convic- 
tion regarding the right to work unless 
membership in a union is held. I violently 
object to agreements which require a person 
to join a union or lose his job, but I will ight 
to the death for his right to Join a labor 
union of his own free will. 

Compulsory unionism is not possible in 
my State. The Georgia Legislature in 1947 
enacted a statute against compulsory union 
membership. Georgia along with Texas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia 
joined the ranks of the right-to-work States 


the total of States where the freedom to work 
is protected has risen to 19. 
A right-to-work statute is not antiunion 
destroy 
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Where the workingman has the legal right 
to quit a labor if he wishes, 
these unions will begin to police themselves 
in order to remain legitimate agents for 
collective bargaining. 

I always have regarded the tremendous 
opposition to voluntary union membership 
by union officers as a paradox. Unions pro- 
claim to be great protectors of individual 
freedom. Unions today are spending 4 
great deal of money urging their members 
and others to participate in elections—to 
register and vote. This is commendable, 
and, as a Member of Congress and a former 
college political science teacher, I congrat- 
ulate them for it. 

But as proponents of democracy, it is hard 
te understand why union officials provide the 
greatest opposition to permitting the gen- 
eral electorate to vote on the question of a 
State right-to-work law. In other words the 
professional unionist is all for the right to 
vote, but not if it’s to vote on the right to 
work. 

Only last year, In 1961, I am told that 
through the efforts of union lobbyists the 
house and senate labor committees of the 
Oklahoma Legislature refused to permit the 
full assembly to vote on a proposal that 
would have permitted the citizens of Okla- 
homa to decide whether that State would 
have a right-to-work law. - 

Aroused Oklahoma citizens finally circu- 
lated petitions to obtain more than 200,000 
signatures demanding that the question of 
right to work be placed on the ballot for 
them to decide the issue. Organized labor 
in Oklahoma then petitioned the Oklahoma 
secretary of state to set aside the successful 
initiative petition. 

This same great objection to permitting 
the public to vote on the question of volun- 
tary or compulsory unionism is opposed by 


most paid union staff personnel all over the 


country. 

The State legislature of my neighboring 
State of Florida was under the same type of 
union pressure as Oklahoma, when a bill to 
strengthen the Florida right-to-work law was 
presented, The same experience was found 
in Maine last year. 

As a lawyer with experience in examining 
evidence, I beHeve that the 15 years Georgia 
has had its right-to-work law offers ample 
proof that unions and their members benefit 
when membership is voluntary. The latest 
figures available show that in 1960 union 
membership in Georgia was 115,000. This 
number is limited to the AFL-CIO member- 
ship and does not include the Teamsters and 
other independent unions who have mem- 
bers in my State. 

Georgia, a right-to-work State, has more 
union members than Colorado, Oklahoma, or 
West Virginia—States where compulsory 
unionism contracts are permitted. In fact, 
Georgia ranks 24th among the 50 States in 
union membership. The Labor Department 
has revealed there are 603 unions operating 
in the State. 

The Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 

of the U.S. Department of Labor in 
June 1962, released information on union 
assets. Compiled from reports filed under 
the Landrum-Griffin law (made possible in 
part by my colleague from Georgia Repre- 
sentative Pom M. Lanprum), total union 
assets in Georgia are $5,661,900. Unions col- 
lect $5,170,200 a year in dues in Georgia 
alone. 

I do not believe that any impartial persons 
in America would hold that Georgia’s right- 
to work statute has destroyed unionism in 
Georgia. 

In conclusion, I make this further obser- 
vation from history: when great mobs in- 
fested Rome, clamoring for favors from the 
Emperor who controlled the granaries and 
tood supplies, the people had no work and 
were wholly dependent upon the whim of 
the Emperor for thelr dally sustenance. 
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Having no earning capacity, they had no 
power to buy and nothing to invest. These 
people owned nothing. 

God forbid that this historical example re- 
cur in the modern world where men by 
wholesale be willing to work but there is no 
employment. 

And God forbid that the opposite shall 
ever prevail in America that there be work to 
do but men be deprived of the right to 
perform. 

VoLUNTARISM: A CENTRAL THEME OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


(By James W. Wiggins, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 

(Nore.—Dr. Wiggins has been an educator 
for nearly 30 years, since his first assign- 
ment as a social science teacher in Colquitt 
County, Ga., in 1934. He has both his mas- 
ters and doctor's degrees from Duke Uni- 
versity and has been on the faculty at Emory 
University since 1946. In 1950 he was named 
chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology. 

(He is a specialist in the studies of popu- 
lation and gerontology and is the past presi- 
dent of the Emery chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. Pro- 
fessor Wiggins belongs to a number of scien- 
tific societies, and also is president of the 
Atlanta chapter of the Military Government 
Association. He is a native of Salisbury, 
N.C.) 

A sociological analysis of voluntary union 
membership may be undertaken in several 
ways. A professional sociologist might, de- 
pending on his mode of approach, identify 
countries in which, either in the past or to- 
day, compulsory labor union membership 
would seem appropriate. We are here in- 
terested in the United States, and perhaps 
other comparable societies, 

Any insistence that man be compelled to 
do what he will not do voluntarily rests on 
assumptions. If workers in the United 
States must be compelled to join labor 
unions in order to earn their bread, they 
are either right in their unwillingness to 
join or they are so uninformed that they can- 
not be trusted to choose for themselves. 

Today, with compulsory education for all, 
any suggestion that American labor is un- 
informed is an attack on the public school 
system itself. Not only have levels of for- 
mal educational attainment risen consistent- 
ly in recent decades, but the evidence also 
indicates that the trend will continue and 
partly as a result of labor union pressure. 
No nation has ever had comparable resources 
for adult or continuing education. News- 
papers are left in nearly every doorway, and 
many familles receive more than one. For 
the few who are illiterate, and for the many 
who are literate, radio constantly informs, 
and the ubiquity of television extends from 
the bar to the boudoir. 

If a man is competent to make his own 
informed decisions anywhere in the world, 
or at any point in history, it is here and now. 

It is nevertheless possible that the larger 
context of institutions, traditions, and values 
might seem to support compulsion. If so, 
there Is an obligation to report it. In the 
United States citizens and some nonocitizens 
are under compuision to pay taxes, a large 
share of which goes to protect the citizen's 
chosen activities. American men are com- 
pelled to enter military service for limited 
periods of time. Children are required to 
attend an approved school for a number of 
years. But even those who refuse to defend 
their own country are not deprived of food, 
clothing, or shelter as punishment. 

All of these compulsions are designed not 
to restrict but to increase the range of volun- 
tary action. The very fabric of the Nation 
is impregnated with positive supports to 
voluntary choice. Every State joined the 
Union voluntarily. The basic documents 
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from the Declaration of Independence to the 
15th amendment—and the 21st—almost 
without exception push toward voluntarism. 
Such nongovernmental agencies as the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Association of University Professors 
support the rights of individual decision, 
yocally, and effectively. So thoroughly com- 
mitted is the Nation to individual decision 
that, with the leadership of Philosopher John 
Dewey, voluntarism was authorized even for 
kindergarten children. 

Compulsion exercised by one group of pri- 
vate citizens on another group of private citi- 
zens as a condition of access to a livelihood 
is not congruent with the traditions of this 
Nation or with its present orientations, At 
the same time, both tradition and present 
values unequivocally support the right of 
men to voluntarily join together, under law, 
to maximize their satisfactions. 


Labor unions are significant parts of 
American society. Their financial assets, 
their welfare and retirement responsibilities, 
and their role in the life of the United States 
warrant another question. It has been gen- 
erally reported, and publicly deplored by 
union leaders, that union membership is in 
decline. How may voluntary membership 
affect their continued service to society, or 
their own survival? The decline is, of course, 
a reflection of the changing economic context 
in which the unions operate. 

There is another element. Under compul- 
sion, the constant feedback from bottom to 
top which is essential to flexibility and 
adaptation of an organization does not flow 
freely. This has been recognized recently 
as a special problem even behind the Iron 
Curtain. The automobile manufacturer who 
paid no attention to the yoluntary choices 
of his customers would go out of business, 
The hardening of Institutional arteries spells 
the doom or impotence of any organization, 
and it is not at all certain that labor unions 
are exceptions. 

Compulsory membership in an organiza- 
tion gives a false sense of vitality and prom- 
ise, which may make its end more abrupt, 
and more startling. Suppressing the symp- 
toms of decline may furnish a certain com- 
fort, but once the sedative of coercion wears 
off, the patient may be beyond help. 

We have been told by our national leader- 
ship in recent years that we should examine 
our image abroad, and labor unions make a 
contribution to the image. They may pre- 
sent elther of two contrasting images—an 
image of compulsory membership and regl- 
mentation, or of voluntary participation and 
freedom. The former image may be familiar 
to many of these people, since they have 
been required to pay a share of their prod- 
uct for the privilege of producing. But these 
payments have been to the owners of the 
land on which they grew their food, not to 
nonowners of capital. If the image pro- 
jected is one of compulsion it is dificult to 
22 how one compulsion is preferred to an- 
other. 


On the other hand, if man really seeks 
freedom—and on this assumption we rest 
our American case—the image he secks Is 
that of a free worker, freely choosing his 
associations, deciding for himself which 
choices best serve his interests. The free- 
man not only has the right to mako right 
choices, but also to make wrong choices. He 
will be attracted by the image from which 
this light shines clearly. 

The United States allows noncitizens to 
enter the country and enter the labor force, 
but if these visitors are required to join a 
labor union, or a church, or the chamber of 
commerce, they remember a greater private 
coercion than is imposed by the Govern- 
ment. There ls some controversy over the 
importance of the image. There is no real 
controversy over the growing competition for 
international trade. 
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If we insist that all men be the same 
height, we need not be surprised that men 
of lower average potential—who let tall men 
grow tall—reach higher and grasp the prize. 
In this changed world, many reports con- 
firm that the U.S. S. R. is cultivating its tall 
men. Can any way of life, however superior 
in conception, compete at the rate of its slow- 
cst or its least competent proponents, and 
5H win? 

Voluntarism in social life is, and has been, 
a central theme of American life. Freely 
chosen organization for the pursult of com- 
mon goals is also a bright thread throughout 
ite history. These two orientations are not 
mutually exclusive, but are complementary. 
This is what has made the Nation the great- 
est in the world, and in many ways the most 
exciting. Only tomorrow's news can tell 
what will next be advocated—or opposed— 
by a new voluntary organization of free 
Americans. 


The right to choose is basic in our society. 
I strongly support this fundamental, indeed 
this cornerstone of our democracy. It is 
difficult to conceive of a free people being 
forced to subscribe to involuntary action, 
regardiess of the ends in mind, 

A required membership in a private or- 
ganization, for example, a labor union, whose 
political views may not be in consonance 
with the views of individual members is at 
variance with the concept of freedom so 
carefully established and given us by our 
founding patriots. 

Noan LANGDALE, Jr., 
President, Georgia State College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Widespread Support for State Legislative 
Recommendations of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
I introduced legislation to create a per- 
manent advisory body on intergovern- 
mental relations, drawn from all levels 
of government and charged with con- 
tinuing study and effort toward improv- 
ing the overall effectiveness of our Fed- 
eral system of government under the 
Constitution. The legislation was en- 
acted as Public Law 380 of the 86th Con- 
gress, and for the past 3 years it has 
been my pleasure to serve on the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations as one of the three members 
appointed from the House of Represent- 
atives. The other Members of the House 
serving on the Commission at the present 
time are the gentlewoman from New 
versey [Mrs. Dwyer] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Commission, as a continuing 
national body, is not content with merely 
making studies and recommendations. 
Commission members want to see the 
recommendations put into effect. To- 
day I would like to describe a major area 
of the Commission's work which has to 
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do with recommendations which we have 
directed to the attention of State gov- 
ernments. 

As a vital part of its overall respon- 
sibility for studying and making recom- 
mendations to the National, State, and 
local governments on ways in which in- 
tergovernmental relations might be im- 
proved, the Commission has given con- 
siderable attention to the strengthening 
of State and local governments. As a 
consequence, it is urging the States to 
adopt legislation which the Commission 
believes would strengthen State-local re- 
lations, provide greater assistance to 
local units in meeting their taxing and 
borrowing problems, and make it easier 
for local governments in metropolitan 
areas to deal with urgent areawide 
problems. 

The Commission is about to enter a 
very important phase of its activities, 
namely, a concerted effort to implement 
many of the important recommendations 
for State legislation it has made since 
its establishment by Congress in late 
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1959. The Commission is looking for- 
ward to January 1963, when 47 of the 50 
State legislatures will be in regular ses- 
sion, and the first time since it really 
got underway that the Commission 
will have a full program of legislative 
recommendations to present to the 
State legislatures in regular session. 

One of the key ways the Commis- 
sion hopes to accomplish this legisla- 
tive goal is to work closely with the 
major national organizations of local 
and State officials concerned with in- 
governmental relations—the National 
Legislative Conference of the Council of 
State Governments, the Governors’ con- 
ference, the National Association of 
Counties, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and the U.S. conference of 
mayors. 

The Commission has succeeded in ob- 
taining a remarkable degree of endorse- 
ment of its State legislative proposals by 
these five organizations of public of- 
ficials, as indicated by a tabulation which 
I will place in the Recorp at this point: 


Endorsement of Stale legislative recommendations of the Advisory Commission on 
7 Intergovernmental Relations 


| 


Neoommendation 


A. Ss relations: 
. Omice of 


municipalities ae — yew 


8 
6. 1 Interlocal contracting 


nt enterprises. 
B. T d e rand fnance 


— coordination of nonproperty 

2. Bahait of tax records and information.. 

3. Investment of idle ſunds 

4. Technical assistance to small local gov- 

souena on the . of idle 

5. 2 55 of certain State restrictions on 

government debt.? 
6. Siet ate tahoe assistance on local govern- 
t debt issuances. 

7. Standards for official statements on local 
debt offerings. 

O. W 


1, Assertion of tive authority: 
z Metropolitan unctional authorities... .. 


1 Not seer pe considered. 


NR — rage between | X. 


corporation 
and preserving “open space”’._._| X 


Organizations taking formal action in support of ACIR 
recommendations 


— — 42 — 
— — 


00 


Not included in progrum approved by Committee of State Officials on Suggested State Legislation of the Counet 


of State Governments, 


This tabulation shows that of the 
Commission's 21 legislative proposals for 
State action, the Committee of State Of- 
ficials on Suggested State Legislation of 
the Council of State Governments has 
endorsed all but two of the recommenda- 
tions; the National Legislative Confer- 
ence has endorsed 13; the Governors’ 
Conference and the National Associa- 
tion of Counties have each endorsed 14; 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors has 
endorsed 10. The American Municipal 
Association has endorsed 18 of the 21 
State legislative proposals. 


As indicated by their formal endorse- 
ment of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, these organizations concerned 
with strengthening the State and local 
levels of government in our Federal sys- 
tem strongly support the Commission 
in this effort. 

Finally, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the Advisory Commission has 
prepared a document containing drafts 
of the legislation it is commending to the 
State legislatures for consideration, to- 
gether with succinct statements of the 
reasons for the legislation. In addition 
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to being a valuable source document for 
anyone interested in improving the ef- 
fectiveness of State and local: govern- 
ments, it is good evidence of the sig- 
nificance of the work being done by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 


Address of Mr. Robert Moses, New York 
City Construction Coordinator and 
President, New York World’s Fair, 
1964-65 Corporation, Before the 11th 
Annual Commissioners’ and Governors’ 
Conference on Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Trafic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HO N. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the 11th Annual Commissioners’ 
and Governors’ Conference on Metropol- 
itan Washington Traffic Problems. This 
conference was sponsored by the Re- 
gional rtation Advisory Board 
of the Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments. 

Mr. Robert Moses also addressed this 
conference, The subject of his talk was, 
“From L’Enfant to the Motor Age.”. 


In view of the fact that I am chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety and knowing of the interest that 
has been shown in the Congress in the 
promotion of safety I would like to in- 
sert the remarks of Mr. Moses in the 
Recorp at this point as I believe they are 
of important not only to the metropoli- 
tan area of Washington but can be ap- 
plied to other metropolitan areas as well: 

From L'ENFANT TO THE MOTOR AGE 
(Remarks of Robert Moses at a dinner of the 

Regional Transportation Advisory Board, 

Marriott Motor Hotel, Arlington, Va., Sept. 

25, 1962) 

Philosophers: for ages have pictured re- 
mote romantic island like the lost and new 
Atlantis and utopia, mountainous havens 
like Rasselas’ Happy Valley, and rose red 
citles half as old as time. Feverish prospec- 
tors dying of thirst have seen urban mirages 
in the desert. Impatient academic planners 
have dreamed of capitals in the wilderness 
where there are no relics of the past to limit 
their scope and suppress thelr noble rage. 
Given free rein, they produce dubious Can- 
berras, New Delhis, and Brasilias which have 
no individuality but that of their builders. 
Had these advance guard architects had their 
way, the United Nations would have been 
isolated in an uncontaminated 20-square- 
mile compound in the open country. 

L'Enfant was in a sense lucky to have a 
clean slate in Washington. Those who suc- 
ceeded him, certainly since the advent of the 
automobile, have enjoyed a splendid inheri- 
tance which, however, requires considerable 
amendment and modification to keep up 
with the times. It is the same dilemma 
which Baron Haussmann faced with so much 
ingenuity and courage in Paris in the 17 
years vouchsafed by Louis Napoleon. 
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Washington, by definition, Is a manufac- 
tured town, one of the very few successfully 
planned capitals. Many of its present dim- 
culties are traceable to a too slavish conform- 
ity to tradition and a too faithful worship 
of the original design. In such cases the 
blueprints of the first architect become a 
sort of Bible for his successors. This is all 
very well as to individual structures, streets, 
parks, and public places, but it stems the 
flow of traffic and life, seals off the city 
from its people, and tends to create a mu- 
seum rather than a living, pulsating, evolving 
modern community. 

Therefore when the Inevitable proceas of 
change begins, It is inhibited, tentative, half- 
hearted and debated almost to death. There 
must be boldness in such a context, and the 
hapless innovator can expect little but 
curses for his pains. He will be charged 
with laying impious hands on the Ark of 
the Covenant. His name will be anathema. 
He will be pictured as a barbarian on a bull- 
dozer, wantonly, ruthlessly and sacistically 
destroying landmarks where every stone is 
sacred and only man is vile. I urge that 
Congress create a Martyr Memorial Medal 
for those who wrestle with the problems of 
modernizing Washington. 

The sideline kibitzers and critics who never 
bulld anything are eloquent and plausible, 
if nothing more. Some are woozy with sen- 
timent and care only about antiquities, how- 
ever dubious. Some want to abandon all 
cities, scatter and disperse their inhabitants 
and start fresh in the open country, of 
course in ideal communities planned by 
them. Some are against everything done 
recently because they were not called in to 
do it. Most of them are impotent—the 
eunuchs of the planning seraglio, They 
can't take a metropolis in their stride be- 
cause they have no stride. There is in fact 
something in the good, realizable, livable 
metropolis for every taste, need and point of 
view. Hysterical, angry men improve noth- 
ing. The urbs and suburbs are for the ur- 
bane, not for the fconoclasts, beatniks and 
revolutionaries. 

How can you persuade those who still 
think of the Potomac as a placid backwater 
of American life, a place of unruffied dignity, 
calm and refiection not as an American 
Danube mirroring the ceaseless flow of in- 
ternational commerce? By what logic can 
you reason with the nostalgic and patriotic 
groups who insist that we leave physical 
change to the archeologist and historian 
rather than to the expert in public works, 
the engineer, the conservationist and the 
landscape architect? There are altogether 
too many people, both the amiable and the 
fanatical, who seek to keep alive the last 
flickering“ lights of lost causes, people who 
would be very unhappy if any ancient cher- 
ished controversy were finally settled. 

Woodman, spare that tree. Vandal, touch 
not that sacred pile. Avaunt, wrecker, lay 
off that ancient rookery. If you must re- 
bulld with steel a sagging, crumbling man- 
sion, pretend that you are only making a 
few minor repairs. Otherwise the Philistines 
will be upon thee, Samson. And yet it is a 
great opportunity, the opportunity to meet 
the challenge of the times in the intrepid 
pioneering spirit of the Founding Fathers 
and early Presidents and to replan the Cap- 
ital District in the broad concepts of L’En- 
fant and his colleagues. 

I don’t want to be misquoted in this con- 
text. I plead for intelligent concessions to 
growth and Inevitable change, not for dese- 
cration of our natural and cultural resources. 
I go the limit with Justice Douglas in his 
opinion in Berman v. Parker: “If those who 
govern the District of Columbia decide that 
the Nation’s Capital should be beautiful as 
well as sanitary, there is nothing in the fifth 
amendment that stands in the way." There 
need be no battle of extremes—only a de- 
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termination to act constructively before 
traffic and congestion overwhelm us, 

History with accumulating tradition, pa- 
triotism with lengthening sentiment, the 
branches of government housed in monu- 
mental architecture, hurrying bureaucrats, 
crowds of curious visitors—these are among 
the factors which clog the vehicular arteries 
and pedestrian veins with premature sclerosis 
and demand not alone diet, rest, slow down 
and tranquilizers, but novel and heroic rem- 
edles such as a new circulatory system in- 
stalled like modern plumbing between rush 
hours, perhaps at night. But who shall pro- 
pose the remedies? To whom will you sten 
in the babel of strident voices crying for 
recognition? The Nation’s Capital 18 over- 
whelmed with splendiferous plans. There 
is no other place where so many half gods 
descend from Olympus to give gratuitous 
advice. 

At the moment the exterior decorators, 
better known as planners, are busy invent- 
ing comprehensive weatherproof umbrellas 
and parasols to cover the spreading metrop- 
olis. They can't decide whether these should 
be fixed or movable, to function all the time 
or only in emergencies. The hapless tnhab- 
itants have not yet in most instances been 
heard from. 

With all due respect for the distinguished 
groups and individuals brought together for 
Capital District planning, a mass meeting 
of experts does not produce an integrated 
plan. Some official reports have been dull, 
vague, cheaply printed and lacking in the 
persuasive presentation which is indispen- 
sable if the comprehension and support of 
the average citizen are sought. On some 
maps the present and future roads look like 
odds and ends of threads in a workbasket 
or like a ball of writhing angleworms. The 
price of a really good brochure is very small 
in the scale of cost of such huge undertak- 
ings. Models, renderings and perspectives 
are also required. Most people can't read 
blueprints and won't bother with a long 
technical explanation. Only pictures with 
pres captions capture the popular imagina- 
tion. 

Having surveyed the buffet of Washington 
indigestible reports and sampled them, I 
have concluded that the choice of spocialitiés 
de la matson narrows down to these 
categories: 

1. Conventional stuffed olives, salted nuts 
and rabbit food which go with Old Fash- 
ioneda. 

2. Disguised, unrecognizable hors d'oeu- 
vres resembling artificial still life, hinting 
ptomaines, and obviously meant for show 
rather than sustenance, They go with yodka 
martinis. 

3. Solid food like ham, cheese, turkey and 
hero sandwiches which, washed down with 
strong cofee, will sustain the inner man 
until he gets his dinner elsewhere, 

Coming now to transportation, I believe 
we roadbullders can look ahead with some 
confidence for 30 years, hardly more. We 
can obtain a pretty accurate figure of the 
total population of the District of Columbia 
in 1990 and adjacent land within a radius 
of say 40 miles of the Capital. Also of the 
number of cars, and of the year-round gov- 
ernment and nongovernment population. 
Informed guesses as to transients can be 
made. Then comes the divisions of night 
and day and of the seasons in terms of per- 
centages of travel by the various routes and 
means. If you are perfectionists, you can 
make alternative assumptions based on stag- 
gered work and trade hours, moving of goods 
at night and on possible drastic changes in 
commuter, rapid transit, small car and bus 

tion. 

When you have these figures handy, you 
can measure needed parkway, expressway 
and street capacities, and that’s your arterial 
budget. Your money will come from cer- 
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tain categories in the public treasuries fed 
largely by taxes collected from highway users 
or from tolls paid directly by users. Well- 
Managed authorities have contributed 
enormously to every type of neglected 
arterial construction, I admit that unfore- 
eeable inventions and devices and im- 
ponderable factors of administration, 
politics, opposition and chance also have 
their Influence on this accounting, but there 
ts no way of measuring them. So they must 
be left out. And there's another $64 
question—Since government is the first busi- 
ness of the District, how much will it ex- 
pand? Nevertheless, in spite of the chancy 
factors, you come up with a fairly reliable 
formula which can be translated into specific 
projects, costs and time schedules. 

Let us turn now to a few highway defini- 
tions. A parkway is a vehicular ribbon park, 
restricted to passenger vehicles, protected by 
zoning and otherwise against access, signs 
and encroachments, landscaped, with orna- 
mental bridges and lighting, at least 
400 feet wide, usually accommodating 
six but rarely more than eight lanes, with 
generous cloverleayes and long radii, with 
occasional turnoffs, parking spaces, over- 
looks and small parks. An expressway is a 
mixed traffic automotive restricted artery 
with many of the aspects and amenities 
of a parkway, but a superior boulevard rather 
than a ribbon park. After the expressways 
come ordinary roads and streets which need 
no definition and are not. part of the basic 
framework of the region. 

The outer loop of a logical, sane, compre- 
hensive program of arterial improvements, 
adopted some time ago, will be finished in 
1964. This program widely and justifiably 
acclaimed includes an inner loop and radials 
leading to the major interstate routes of the 
Federal Highway System in Virginia and 
Maryland. Forty million dollars of unspent 
Federal highway aid is available and an 
equal amount of new money is being appor- 
tioned. Congress, however, has withheld ap- 

ation of matching funds, Detailed 
plans, right-of-way acquisition, tenant re- 
location and further construction have 
therefore been arrested for reasons difficult 
to understand. 

It is not in the public interest to delay 
this on the theory that an as yet 
undisclosed and undetermined rapid transit 
system will make such highway arterials un- 
necessary or materially alter the projected 
network. No doubt rapid transit rall sys- 
tems will be proposed from time to time 
in the future. but their acceptance and 
financing are highly problematical because 
in a city of the size of Washington the initial 
cost is too great, subsidies are hard to come 
by and no fare structure can be visualized 
which will support the system. Meanwhile 
Washington is a car and bus town and every 
effort should be directed to the improvement 
of these conventional, established and popu- 
lar modes of transit. One of the strongest 
arguments for the new expressway system 
is that it will greatly facilitate the movement 
of buses. 

There has been much agitation recently 
over commuter transportation, that is ralis 
versus rubber, accompanied by garbled his- 
tory, random charges of discrimination, mis- 
leading statistics and gloomy prophecies of 
an endiess irrepressible conflict between the 
irresistible force and the immoyable object. 
The facts are that the railroads have not 
been alert, that generally they have not 
stucied bus, truck and car competition, that 
they have allowed their equipment to de- 
teriorate, that they have walled when they 
should have been working, that there Is no 
conflict which sensible people cannot re- 
solve and no head-on collision which is un- 
avoidable. There are locations where rapid 
transit can be combined with vehicular 
lanes with the same right-of-way, but not 
many. No doubt commuter subsidies of some 
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kind are inevitable, but they should depend 
on superior rail service after the relative roles 
of the train, bus, car, and aircraft have been 


The more alternative highway projects you 
propose in terms of widening, new routes, 
layout, bridges and tunnels, the more de- 
bate will be encouraged and prolonged, the 
more numerous the obstacles and the higher 
the ultimate cost. On the other hand, those 
who insist on immediate practical remedies, 
will be charged with arrogance, dogmatism, 
a closed mind, indifference to human hard- 
ships and inconvenience, and putting ef- 
ficiency above sociology and speed over de- 
liberation. 8 

Perhaps you may be able to find or develop 
some engineering Chesterflelds and Machi- 
avellis, smooth in approach and tough in the 
clinches, who will steer a placid middle 
course between the builder and the antl- 
quarian. These Chesterfields and Machi- 
avellis must be endowed with just the right 
mixture of toughness and sentiment, sugar 
and vinegar, protocol and informality, man- 
ners and vitality, charm and force to con- 
quer alp enemies without blood, sweat, toil, 
and tears. Such paragons have never in my 
experience been around when the going was 
rough. 

Let us now consider some of the detalls of 
arterial improvements in the congested city 
center. Public opinion and light and air 
suits and damages won't allow you to go up 
except on an independent right-of-way ac- 
quired by condemning a minimum of a hun- 
dred feet next to the present street or within 
blocks. This is practical in a good many 
eases and has the added advantage of pro- 
viding continuous offstreet parking. In 
some instances at strategic central areas, you 
are driven underground, which means heavy 
expense, ventilation of some kind, ease- 
ments, and additional acquisitions at some 
crossings. That's the task we faced at the 
U.N. headquarters in New York where all the 
solutions had to be used. We used them. 
The scheme works. 

Another problem which must be taken in 
stride involves the relocation of tenants be- 
fore clearing rights-of-way and proceeding 
with actual construction. This puzzle is old. 
In New York and some other cities we suc- 
cessfully relocated many tenants after World 
War II. We adopted a program providing for 
the rehabilitation of substitute apartments, 
moving of houses and apartments, moving of 
eligible families into public and quasi-public 
housing, and cash payments to reimburse 
familics and small businesses able to find 
substitute accommodations. Practically 
every device designed to provide decent, sani- 
tary new quarters for families in the path 
of public improvements was used. More re- 
cently relocation has been slowed down by 
politics and the timidity of elected officials. 
Today in many communities the tenant re- 
location issue has become a prime device to 
hold up public works programs. We badly 
need officials prepared to meet this problem 
honestly and courageously and to spend rea- 
sonable amounts to bring about orderly re- 
location of familles and businesses. They 
must brave criticism and threats of reprisals 
in the process, but they will be respected in 
the end. 

There are unusual difficulties in the way of 
carrying out a public works program in 
Washington. The municipal government is 
not elected but appointed. The budget is 
dependent upon Congress, and numerous 
agencies have what amounts to not only a 
voice, but a veto. The city of Washington 
deserves home rule. Nevertheless I have al- 
ways believed that with first-rate men any 
organization can be made to function, re- 
gardiess of law and organization charts. 

That’s about all I have time for. There is 
nothing new or original in these observations. 
The planning problems of a proud National 
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Capital are to be approached with modesty, 
detachment, and perspective. It is unlikely 
that any wholly new concept can be un- 
velled before an audience which has been 
surfelted with statistics and programs and 
impressed if not overwhelmed by the array 
of distinguished names prominently asso- 
ciated with them. 

I make no claim to close acquaintance 
with the District of Columbia and its en- 
virons. A national capital is different from 
an ordinary urban complex. This much I 
am sure of—that your regional problems will 
yleld only to a rather modest program of 
limited objectives based not upon statistics, 
graphs, and logarithms but upon sound 
judgment of anticipated growth and change, 
a program pursued relentlessly and fearlessly 
by tough-minded, well-muscled, alligator- 
skinned builders who have marshaled enough 
official and public support to weather tem- 
porary opposition, who have a long life ex- 
pectancy and a hell of a lot of luck. 


5 Aid Slash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the other body works on its version of 
the foreign aid appropriation bill and 
in anticipation of the conference that 
will follow, I think it essential that Mem- 
bers take into account the grassroots 
public view on the size of our foreign 
aid appropriation. 

Editorial comment across the country 
has obviously been mixed, but few 
People question the need for some 
economy in our foreign aid spending. 
An exceptionally vigorous editorial on 
the subject of the House action in re- 
ducing the foreign aid appropriation 
appeared in the Tuesday, September 25, 
issue of the Chicago Daily Calumet, 
which I insert into the Recorp at this 
point: 


FOREIGN Am SLASH 

The House Appropriations Committee's 
slash of $1,124 million in the authorized 
$4,752 million foreign aid bill brought Presi- 
dent Kennedy from his family vacation in 
Rhode Island to take personal charge of the 
administration's counteroffensive to try to 
restore the cut and get the full amount 
out of Congress. 

With all due respect, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee disagrees with the President 
and his demands, and so do millions of 
Americans who are tired of pouring billions 
down the drain, only to get ingratitude and 
even slaps in the face for their trouble. 

Take India, one of the biggest beneficiaries 
of American aid, which votes consistently 
with the Communist bloc in the United 
Nations; Poland, which is part of the Com- 
munist bloc, and shows no signs of lifting 
its shackles on its own people; Yugoslavia, 


the bloc; China, where the U.S. efforts to 
build a dam that will industrialize the coun- 
try has not stopped its drift to a dictator- 
ship of the left; even Thailand, to which 
we rushed troops recently when it was men- 
from Laos, is complaining because we 
are also helping neighboring Cambodia. 
The list is almost endless, 
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Since 1955, the Soviet Union has shipped 
$2,500 million worth of arms to three con- 
tinents under easy-term sales programs. It 
has sent its technicians to train natives in 
their use, and, in most cases, to remain as 
military advisors. We spent twice as much 
in 1 year as they havein 7. But we have not 
built any democracies, as they have bullt 
satellites and near satellites in Cuba, Ghana, 
Egypt, India, to name a few. 

We have been played for suckers while 
they have cold-bloodedly gone about the 
business of building a new colonial empire. 
It is about time we learned you can't buy 
friendship. If we do not want to build an 
empire of our own, or at least insist on de- 
mocracies, then why are we scattering bil- 
lions of our hard-earned taxes around the 
world? 

Either we must be realistic like the Soviets 
or not kid ourselves about building prestige 
that melts, as in Thailand, because we saw 
fit to try to rescue from communism nearby 
Cambodia with arms ald. 

The House does well to cut this handout. 


A Plan for Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
article entitled “A Plan for Cuba,” by 
William R. Mathews, which appeared in 
the September 23 issue of the Arizona 
Daily Star. This comes so close to ex- 
pressing my feelings on the subject of 
Cuba, that I want to share it with the 
other Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

A PLAN FOR CuBA 
(By Willlam R. Mathews) 

The recent action of the Senate in passing 
a resolution that gives the President power 
to deal with Cuba, reflects the general anx- 
iety of the people of the country over this 
unhappy affair. As a subject of major inter- 
est to the American people it is something 
that calls for serious and calm thinking. 
Specifically, we should avoid any rash action, 
but we should be thinking out plans to bring 
an end to this spectacle of the Soviets set- 
ting up a satellite 92 miles off the coast of 
Florida. 

When we do act, we should act decisively. 
This means that plans have to be made. As 
an example, steps should be taken to set up, 
and subsequently recognize, a Cuban Govern- 
ment-in-exile. The Cuban emigres must 
agree on a president for such a government, 
and this president should choose his com- 
mander in chief of Cuban exile troops. A 
program of training should be initiated so 
that, when the time comes, there will be a 
Cuban government friendly to us ready to 
take over, when and if the island is lib- 
erated, 

This government should have plans for 
political, social and economic affairs that 
will command the respect and adherence 
of the people of Cuba. These plans should 
be publicized, and backed up by guerrilla 
harassments within the island. It is vital 
to find out if the Cuban people want to be 
liberated, and how willingly they themselves 
will cooperate. 
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The chances are that there are not enough 
emigres available to form a military force 
strong enough to do the liberating, There- 
fore, America must supply enough troops 
to make up the difference along with air 
and naval forces. It may be necessary to 
proclaim a blockade, once the inyasion is 
underway. 

A blockade is a much more serious matter 
than most Americans realize. There is no 
such thing as a “peaceful blockade.” A 
blockade, to be respected, must be effective. 
The North im an effective blockade on 
the South; the British imposed an effective 
blockade on Germany during both World 
Wars. 

Consequently, when the United States im- 
poses a blockade on Cuba, it must enforce 
it by seizing ships that attempt to break it. 
The chances are the blockade would also 
apply to the air, and thus the United States 
would have to shoot down planes that tried 
to slip through the blockade, or compel them 
to land at a designated spot. 

Our action in Cuba would affect seriously 
our friends as well as our foes. We must be 
prepared to defend it before the United Na- 
tions. We might recall the U.N. conduct in 
connection with both Goa and New Guinea. 
What we do will be most unpopular in Eu- 
rope as well as in Latin America. 

Yet there is one fact that should be kept 
in mind, and that is, that by militantly pro- 
tecting our own self-interests, we will com- 
mand the respect of many nations, who, 
though they may not admit it publicly, will 
express their respect by not trying to em- 
barrass us. 

Of course the Soviet Union will scream to 
the heavens, and fulminate and threaten, 
but the chances are Russia will stop short of 
provoking hostilities. We Americans might 
as well realize that, sooner or later, we are 
going to have to defy the Soviet Union, 
There never will be a better time than now, 
There can be much worse times in the fu- 
ture, if we pass up this opportunity. 

The idea that we must in the name of 
peace accept this threat from the Soviet 
Union with its extension of its system of 
government to an island 92 miles off our 
coast, but send our military forces across 
the Pacific to Vietnam, “to stop commu- 
nism," does not make sense to the American 
people. 


The Power Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


- Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a very interesting and worthwhile 
editorial under the title of “The Power 
Play” appeared in the Burlington, Iowa, 
Hawk-Eye. Because I think there is 
much food for thought for Members of 
Congress and for all who read the REC- 
ORD, in this article, under unanimous 
consent I insert it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
[From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye] 
THE POWER PLAY 

Representative FRED SCHWENGEL, in a 
speech observing Constitution Day, pointed 
to the continuing power struggle between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
Government. 

This struggle, he said, “is not open and 
above board. It is more covert than open 
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and probably more unconscious than con- 
scious. 

“It involves the slow but irresistible ero- 
sion of the power and authority of Congress 
as bit by bit the executive power circum- 
scribes and diminishes the range of con- 
gressional action.” 

This struggle does indeed overshadow all 
the conflicts of Washington, including that 
of partisan politics. The realization is com- 
ing slowly to Americans, that what is evolv- 
ing is a determination of which branch can 
best control the Nation's destiny in our fast- 
moving era. So there is turmoil between the 
Executive, which often believes it must act 
without waiting for Congress to make up its 
mind, and the Congress, which traditionally 
has been the top dog. And, to a lesser de- 
gree, the judiciary has become involved— 
not through any effort of its own but be- 
cause the people have gone to the courts as 
n last resort. 

ScHWENGEL's implication, however, that 
the Executive circumscribes and diminishes 
congressional action, needs closer examina- 
tion. And it might be well if SCHWENGEL led 
his Congressmen into a study of why this 
situation has come about. 

In the first place, most of the new power 
of the Executive has been handed it by Con- 
gress itself. Even this recalcitrant Congress 
has seen fit to give the President tariff au- 
thority the legislators once jealously guarded. 
The controls granted by Congress spread 
into all fields—broadcasting, air travel, 
drugs, tax authority, public health. The 
power ot the Executive in such familiar areas 
as our military program, foreign policy, agri- 
culture, labor negotiations, has come through 
congressional action and sanction—not 
through Executive flat. 


We believe much of this quasi-legislative 
power in Executive hands is desirable, and 
inevitable. The world simply moves too fast 
for Congress. 

Which brings us to the consideration which 
SCHWENGEL, and most Congressmen, blithely 
ignore: the utter failure of Congress to 
arouse itself to the responsibilities of its 
duties today. 

Congress, not the executive, has made a 
pork barrel out of our military program; a 
political foothall of agriculture; a vote-get- 
ting machine out of public works. Congress 
has tampered with social security funds, has 
failed to initiate tax reform, has forced those 
fighting for civil rights to turn to the Justice 
Department and the courts. 

With it all, Congress among all Govern- 
ment agencies has failed to recognize itself. 
It preserves an archaic and self-defeating 
seniority system, which rewards political 
hacks and blinks at senility among legisla- 
tors. It commits appalling blunders in 
planning its own plush office buildings, and, 
except in rare instances when the public gets 
alarmed, refuses even to audit the waste of 
its own Members in travel and political ex- 
penses. It stymies our democratic process by 
getting into such ridiculous arguments as 
that of the last session, over which house 
should provide the chairman and the room 
for conference committees. It works on the 
Tuesday-Thursday basis, and often has a 
tough time rounding up a quorum for a vote. 
It tolerates nepotism, padded expense ac- 
counts, and votes itself personal barbershops, 
free mailing privileges, and cuspidors. 

SCHWENGEL calls on educators to take the 
lead in bringing a better understanding of 
the Constitution and its system of checks 
and balances, This is well and good. 

But the lessons will ring hollow, unless 
Congress itself undertakes the same study. 
and inquires whether its Members are per- 
forming as the framers of the Constitution 
envisioned. 


1962 
Our Latin American Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert several short articles 
dealing with the current situation re- 
garding Cuba and our Latin American 
policy in general. These articles have 
been written by Mr. Fred A. Orleans, 
noted author and international lawyer 
of San Antonio, Tex. Some of these 
were written recently, others over the 
past year, but they contain some excel- 
lent thoughts on the subject which de- 
serve consideration at this time. 

They are as follows: 

THE LITTLE Wars 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The Communists could hurl rockets at a 
selected number of U.S. cities from Cuba, 
and what would we do? Would we retali- 
ate against Russia? Probably not, since that 
would be wanton aggression insofar as Rus- 
sia had not attacked us. We would, if we 
still had the gumption, go against the ag- 
gressor— Cuba. 

Communists could hurl rockets at an- 
other selected number of US. cities from 
British Guiana and what would we do? 
Again we could not prove that the Russians 
had anything to do with the attacks against 
us, After all, they did not originate from 
Russia, but from aggressive Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. How long could this pat- 
tern continue? 

Although the above may seem to the av- 
erage person to be pure fiction and not 
possible, a look at the record will indicate 
differently. In the many confilcts through- 
out the world—Kores, Laos, Vietnam—to 
name but a few, just how many Soviet Rus- 
sian troops have actually been committed to 
the battlefields? The Russian procedure is to 
simply let the United States exhaust itself 
fighting little wars all over the world. Until 
now, these little wars have been in remote 
places, but now the Russians have gotten 
much bolder and are with Cuba 
to start the “little” wars here in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Where will it end? It will end only when ` 


the United States realizes that its salva- 
tion rests in first expressing its own self- 
interest. It will end when the United States 
is prepared to take a firm stand on principle 
and ceases to be on the defensive and again 
becomes the yigorous and positive leader of 
the past, giving definite and firm leader- 
ship, and acting with a purpose with pol- 
icles both fully expounded and backed up. 
Then, and only then, will our growing inter- 
national problems diminish and eventually 
disappear. 
New IMAGE NEEDED 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

A reorientation in the thinking which dic- 
tates U.S. foreign policy relating to Latin 
America is needed. 

(1) We cannot continue to unilaterally 
give away billions to buy insults. 

(2) We cannot buy friends in Latin Amer- 
ica, and we must eliminate the impression 
prevalent in Latin American countries that 
we are trying to buy their friendship to help 
us combat the menace of communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

(3) We must abandon the idea of equating 
poverty with communism. The error in this 
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thinking is proven by the fact that commu- 
nism thrives among well-to-do industrial 
workers in northern Italy and not in poor, 
agricultural, southern Italy or Ireland. 

(4) We should not emphasize our desire to 
export revolution, since this is understood in 
a different concept in Latin America where 
there is already too much revolution. 

(5) We should not attempt to democratize 
Latin America or make the various countries 
conform to our concept of democracy, since 
democracy is arrived at only by the long road 
of education and literacy. As a result of H- 
literacy, democracy has never thrived in 
Latin America. 

(6) We should abandon the idea of trying 
to Americanize Latin America. 

(7) We must reestablish our image in 
Latin America as a nation which refrains 
from wronging others but which insists that 
it not be wronged itself. As a nation that 
wants peace, but a just peace, and wants it 
because we think it is right and not because 
we are afraid. As a nation which no weak 
nation, acting properly, need fear, and no 
strong power should be allowed to single out 
for a subject of insolent aggression. In 
short, as a nation which will take whatever 
measures are necessary to liberate the people 
of Cuba from the chains of communism 
which bind them. 

[From the Mexico City Dally Bulletin, Nov. 
28, 1961] 
Tue Srory or Two Dams 
' (By Fred A, Orleans) 

On September 4, 1961, there appeared in 
a newspaper two articles side by side, both 
datelined Washington, D.C. The first, 
“Amistad Dam Fund Is Okehed” and the 
other “U.S. to Check Before Big Loan.” The 
article relating to the Amistad Dam indicated 
that money for further construction on this 
dam was provided in an appropriation bill 
signed by President Kennedy. It was indi- 
cated that the money, representing a new 
installment in the US. share for the 
water storage project on the United 
States-Mexican border river, was contained 
in a $13,173,000 fund which had been ap- 
proved for the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. The allocated sum rep- 
resents a $2 million cut in the original re- 
quest for the Commission. It was indicated 
in Washington that there was some uncer- 
tainty as to how the cut in funds would be 
spread. 

The other article stated that President 
Kennedy would send a high-ranking U.S. 
mission to Ghana for a last minute check 
before the United States gave final approval 
to the $130 million loan for the big Volta 
Dam project in Ghana and that G. Mennen 
Williams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African affairs was slated to head the U.S. 
team. 

The Amistad Dam was widely heralded 
and publicized as another example of Unit- 
ed States-Mexican friendship when President 
Etsenhower met with President Lopez Mateos 
at Acuña a year ago. At that time, it was 
stressed that this prospective dam represent- 
ed another example of how neighboring 
countries could cooperate in developing proj- 
ects which would mutually benefit the citi- 
zens of both countries. The Amistad Dam, 
as the Falcon Dam before it, will be con- 
structed jointly by the United States and 
Mexico, with each country paying its share, 
and with the citizens of both countries who 
live in areas bordering the dam, utilizing the 
waters which will be stored therein. 


Here's an example of a project which will 
not only potentially help to better United 
States-Mexican relations, but also is one in 
which U.S. citizens can materially benefit 
through visible and definite means. 

How the people of the United States can 


conceivably benefit through giving $130 mil- 
lion to Ghana has never been satisfactorily 
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explained nor demonstrated by those who are 
engaged in shaping the U.S. foreign policy. 

The President of Ghana is known to be 
most definitely pro-Communist and has been. 
a stanch supporter of the Communist line 
and has acted literally as a puppet of the 
Moscow rulers of the Red bloc. It is claimed 
that U.S, aid to Ghana in the past was ex- 
cusable because the leanings of the ruler 
of that country were not to well defined 80 
that a question existed as to whether he 
was truly a neutralist or a pro-Communist- 
All that was required in order to have de- 
termined the true situation relating to this 
matter was a careful study of the facts at 
hand by any impartial person, consclen- 
tiously and diligently seeking the truth. 
The truth is always easy to find by those 
who wish to find it and there is never an 
excuse for stupidly following any policy or 
program which can give aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the United States. 

The time arrived many years ago for the 
United States to choose between its friends 
and enemies and an attempt to deal im- 
partially with those who are dedicated to 
the preservation of Western civilization and 
with those who are dedicated to its ultimate 
destruction, is little short of insanity. 

There can only be one end to the story 
of the two dams, and that is, for the United 
States to most emphatically decline the 
privilege of aiding in the establishment of 
communism in Ghana, and to direct all 
efforts. toward the speedy completion of 
Amistad Dam as well as additional joint 
projects which can both materially benefit 
the people of the United States and Mexico 
as well as further strengthen the founda- 
tion upon which the friendship between 
these two neighbors rest. 


[From the Mexico City Dally Bulletin, Nov. 
24, 1961] 

ANALYSIS OF THE ALLIANCE von PROGRESS 
AGREEMENT 


(By Fred A, Orleans) 


To the average American, “The Alliance for 
Progress,” which was embodied in recent 
Inter-American Conference at Punta del 
Este, represents the mere giving away of bil- 
lions of dollars of the American taxpayer's 
money to the countries of the Americas. 
This impression can be attributed to the lack 
of explicit information regarding the sig- 
nificance of the conference at Punta del 
Este and the real meaning of the resultant 
agreement, known as the Punta del Este 
Charter, 

This charter, in its preamble, states that 
the American Republics proclaim their de- 
cision to become associated in a common 
effort to achieve more rapid economic prog- 
ress and greater social justice for their peo- 
ple, respecting human dignity and political 
liberty. Based on this association in a 
common effort, the charter sets forth both 
the objectives of the “Alliance for Progress” 
and outlines goals and the course to be pur- 
sued in bringing about both rapid as well as 
sustained economic and social development; 
regional economic integration and provision 
for sufficient expansion of trade based on 
basic exports. The final two objectives com- 
plement the initial one in their aim of at- 
tempting to lift Latin America out of its 
present submerged economic and social post- 
tion. 

There are twelve major goals which are 
enumerated in the first part of the Punta 
del Este Charter and these are of paramount 
importance: The participating republics 
thereby formally promise to work toward a 
substantial growth in per capita income in 
Latin America; improve the distribution of 
national income; achieve a balanced diversi- 
fication of their economies; accelerate the 
industrialization process; increase produc- 
tivity and agricultural production; promote 
agrarian reforms; eliminate illiteracy; im- 
prove individual and collective health; aid in 
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solving the pressing problem of housing; 
maintain stable price levels; strengthen ex- 
isting agreements; develop cooperative pro- 
grams in connection with the Latin Ameri- 
can export trade. 

The above-indicated goals will prove ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish in view of 
existing conditions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the difficulty in acomplishing 
same will be further increased through the 
absolute necessity of injecting at least the 
$20 billion indicated, into the economies of 
the countries of the Americas. The attain- 
ment of these goals, would in addition, be 
dependent on the United States participat- 
ing in multilateral price stabilizing agree- 
ments on basic Latin American exports, as 
coffee, eto, support of the creation of an in- 
ternational fund for stabilizing export earn- 

of Latin American countries and from 
the Latin American side of the picture, a 
prompt implementing of substantial develop- 
ment programs covering broad reforms of an 
agrarian nature, tax systems, public admin- 
istration, etc. 

The Punta del Este Charter specifically 
indicates that each government will formu- 
late its own goals, priorities and reforms 
within their own national development pro- 
grams, and does not provide for any specific 
cooperation between countries through 
which the program of each can be integra- 
tion on a regional basis, ultimately leading 
to a Western Hemisphere common market, 
as that which has resulted in the fabulous 
boom now taking place in Europe. Much 
too little was accomplished at the Punta del 
Este Conference toward the establishment 
of a common market, despite the many ref- 
erences in the charter relating to the desir- 
ability and need for this type of regional 
economic integration. 

The Alliance for Progress agreement will 
prove to be particularly meaningless to the 
countries of the Americas unless it leads to 
an economic integration between the various 
countries of the Americas in the near future. 

POWER OF THE PRESS 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The battle for Latin America is taking place 
on the newsstands of every city and every 
remote village in all the countries of the 
Americas. The Communists are spending an 
acknowledged $100 million a year to flood 
Latin America with well-written, well-illus- 
trated, and well-prepared books and maga- 
wines which are given away free or sold for 
a mere pittance. 

With an expenditure of approximately $7 
million in 1960 for propaganda in Latin 
America, it is very clear to those who seek 
the true answers, why the United States is 
definitely losing the battle for Latin America 
despite promises of practically unlimited aid 
through the Alliance for Progress. If we do 
not get our message through to the people, 
we cannot hope to meet the challenge of an 
enemy who makes extensive use of the prop- 
aganda mediums we seem so reluctant to em- 
ploy. 

The publishing industry of the United 
States can easily overwhelm the Red propa- 
ganda in Latin America, if given the chance. 
The time has long since passed when the 
United States should have turned on its 
printing presses and flooded Latin America 
newsstands with the superior publications 
which they are capable of producing. 

The United States must take the offensive 
in the field of psychological warfare, utiliz- 
ing the ues of mass communications, 
of which it acknowledgeably is the world 
leader, to tell its story to the people of 
Latin America, so that these people will not 
be conquered by the Communists in the fight 
for men’s minds without a single shot being 
fired in the defense of democracy. 
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Twentieth Anniversary of the First Flight 
of an American Jetplane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the 20th anniversary 
of the first flight of an American jet 
which was built by the Bell Aircraft 
Corp., in Buffalo, N.Y., known as the 
city of good neighbors. 

The Niagara Frontier industrialists 
and labor contributed a great deal of 
many first to the betterment of our coun- 
try and the American people. 

The P-59, the first American jetplane, 
was built under the untmost secrecy in 
the Old Ford Motor Co. assembly plant 
on Main Street at Rodney, Buffalo, N.Y. 
The windows were welded shut, the lower 
panes painted, and all entrances to the 
building were guarded 24 hours a day. 

Construction of the plane was com- 
pleted on September 12, 1942. Crated 
and canvas-covered parts were shipped 
by rail to California for flight tests on 
Muroc Dry Lake on the Mojave Desert. 

When heavy rains flooded the dry lake 
where test flights were being made, the 
plane had to be moved over the highway 
to another location. To hide the jet's 
identity, it was wrapped in canvas to 
camoufiage its unusual configuration, 
and a dummy propeller was attached to 
the front. 

The following article concerning the 
first jet appeared in one of our leading 
newspapers, the Buffalo Evening News, 
on September 29, 1962: 

America’s First JETPLANE Burtt Here 20 
Years Aco 

There is a touch of irony in Buffalo being 
among the last of the big American cities 
to make its airport big enough for the op- 
eration of jet airplanes. 

There is likewise a touch of irony in the 
controversy stirred up by suburbanites north 
and east of the city objecting to Greater 
Buffalo International Airport being con- 
verted into a jet airport. 

These things are ironic because Buffalo 
is the birthplace of the American jetplane. 

Building the first American jet was one 
of a long string of “firsts” for the old Bell 
Aircraft Corp., now the Bell Aerosystems 
Co. And it was a development that opened 
up a new chapter in aviation history that 
is still being written. 

Monday will be the 20th anniversary of 
the first flight by that first American jet, 
which Bell had put together in the former 
Ford assembly plant at Main and Rodney 
Streets that is now a Trico plant. 

Although jets are common enough these 
days, the first one was one of the most 
uve developments in the history of avia- 

on. 

The story of Buffalo's role in this urgent 
development had its beginings on Septem- 
ber 5, 1941, 3 months before Pearl Harbor. 

The late Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
Bell Aircraft, and his chief engineer, Har- 
land W. Poyer, had been summoned to 
Washington for a conference with General 
Hap Arnold, then commanding general of 
the Army Air Corps. 
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The Bell executives were told that a new 
kind of plane had been developed by Group 
Capt. Frank Whittle of Britain's RAF and 
was flying in England. 

The General Electric Co., under a special 
agreement between the United States and 
Britain, had been assigned to build a jet 
engine in this country. Bell was 
asked to design and build the fighter plane 
that would be powered by the GE turbojets, 

Work on the design of this revolutionary 
new plane began immediately upon return 
of Mr, Bell and Mr. Poyer to Buffalo, Mr. 
Bell called a small group of key engineers 
to his office, swore them to secrecy, and as- 
signed them to design the first jet-propelled 
plane. 

Because this was an entirely new concept 
of aircraft propulsion, there was little prec- 
edent which the design group could use. 

Edgar P. Rhodes, now Bell's assistant chief 
engineer of aerospace design, was among the 
engineers summoned to Mr. Bell's office. He 
was designated project engineer. 

“All we had to work with at the start was 
a freehand sketch of the General Electric 
engine on 8 -by-11-inch paper,” Mr. Rhodes 
recalled. “But six of.us, working under ex- 
treme security measures, explored various 
configurations and put together a complete 
proposal and a one-twentleth scale model 
for Mr. Bell to submit for approval.” 

The Army Air Corps awarded Bell a con- 
tract on September 30, 1941, to design and 
build three jet-propelled fighter planes 
the forerunners of a whole new breed of 
military and commercial aircraft, 

As the engineering group was expanded, 
Bell leased space in the old Ford assembly 
plant at Main and Rodney Streets. Win- 
dows of the building were welded shut and, 
although high above street level, the lower 
panes. were painted to prevent transparency. 
All entrances were guarded around the 
clock and a special system of employee iden- 
tification was set up. 

Engineering work progressed and, within 
6 months of receiving the go-ahead, the de- 
sign was finished. Manufacturing began on 
January 9, 1942. 

On August 4, 1942, the first of two turbojet 
engines arrived in Buffalo from the General 
Electric plant at Lynn, Mass. Military po- 
lice guarded the unit, living in the railroad 
car in which it had been shipped to Buffalo. 

At the Bell plant, the engine remained un- 
nit? 24-hour guard. 

t was decided to conduct all flight tests 
at the Army bombing and gunnery range 
(now called Edwards Air Force Base) at Mu- 
roc Dry Lake in California's Mojave Desert. 

Construction of America’s first jet plane 
was completed on September 12, 1942—a lit- 
tle more than a year after General Arnold 
held that first conference with Bell 
in Washington. The XP-59A was disassem- 
bled for shipment to California. 

Because sections of the plane were too big 
for the doors of the Main Street factory 
building, a hole was knocked in the brick 
wall. The plane sections, crated or wrapped 
in canvas, were lowered by crane to waiting 
railroad cars. 

An officer and five enlisted men, with or- 
ders to guard the plane (later named the 
Airacomet) with their lives, made a cross- 
country trip with the XP-59A. A huge com- 
pressor fed air through the jet engines to 
keep them turning slowly throughout the 
entire trip. This was done because the en- 
ginecrs feared the bearings might be dam- 
aged by the constant pounding of the train 
along the rails. 

The XP-59A, still in good shape, arrived 
at Muroc on September 19. Workmen im- 
mediately began to put the plane together. 
It took a week. 

The jet engines were run up for the first 
time in the plane on September 26. The 
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XP-59A was wheeled out on the long run- 
way, facing the wind, with the tailpipes 
pointed toward the California desert. Both 
engines ran successfully through three suc- 
cessive runup tests. 

_ Mr. Bell arrived at the Muroc base Sep- 
tember 30 to witness the preliminary taxi 
tests of the new plane his company built. 

Robert M. Stanley, then Bell's chief test 
pilot and now president of Stanley Aviation 
in Denver, made several “high taxis" a foot 
or two off the ground. At about sunset, 
Stanley roared back to the hangar, ready to 
refill his tanks with kerosene fuel and take 
off again. But Mr. Bell persuaded him to 
wait another day to allow for final checks. 

The next day—October 1, 1942—Stanley 
climbed into the XP-59A, taxied and then 
guided the first American jetplane into the 
air for its first real trial. That first flight 
was only 25 to 100 feet off the ground but 
it was an historic one. 

Because development of the XP-59A was 
such a closely guarded secret, not a single 
newspaper or radio station reported the his- 
tory making event until more than 15 
months later. As flight testing continued, 
rumors about jet propulsion began to cir- 
culate and the Army Air Corps decided to 
announce the existence of the new jetplane. 

But strict secrecy was maintained at Mu- 
roc while fight testing operation continued 
there. Once, when the dry lake bed became 
flooded by unusually heavy rains, the plane 
was rigged with a dummy propeller and 
wrapped tn canvas to camouflage its unusual 
configuration so that it could be hauled 
along a public highway to another dry lake 
for flight tests, 

On another occasion, an Army pilot from 
the nearby bomber base, unaware of the jet 
propulsion development, spotted a heavy 
smoke trail from the jet engine during a 
XP-59A flight. He radioed his base that an 
aircraft was afire. Fire engines and a crash 
truck roared up to the entrance of the secret 
jet base, but were sent away by the gate 


guards. 

Bell built 66 of the P-59 jet Airacomets 
before World War II ended. The first now 
is on display in the National Museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
And what is believed to be the last P-59 to 
roll off the Bell assembly line is among the 
collection of the U.S. Air Force Museum, 
Wright-Patterson Alr Force Base, Dayton. 


How To Save $50 Billion Taxes in the 
Next 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I here 
include an editorial by Mr. A. M. Piper, 
editor of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 

How To Save 650 BILLION Taxes IN THE Next 
20 Trans 

Are you, as a taxpayer, interested in a plan 
through which the Government could save 
$50 billion (yes, $50 billion) over the next 
20 years? If so, here it is in simple words 
everyone can understand. 

During the next 20 years the investor- 
owned electric power companies will spend 
about $140 billion for new construction. On 
top of that the Government will benefit to 
the extent of $100 billion in Federal, State, 
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and local taxes that will be paid by inyestor- 
owned electric companies, 

Government financed and operated power- 
plants now account for 20 percent of the 
whole electric power system. So if the pres- 
ent ratio is maintained, Government will 
have to spend $35 billion on new construc- 
tion. This would also mean the loss of $15 
billion in taxes which privately owned power- 
plants would pay if they did that part of the 
job, ‘Total, $50 billion. 

Just as we are talking about possible ways 
and means to stimulate the lagging Ameri- 
can economy—one of the major projects now 
scheduled for next year is a substantial tax 
reduction for both industry and individuals. 

There’s a way, just one way, this can be 
done without running the risk of more and 
more inflation. That is by cutting out every 
nonessential Government expenditure. 

Government building and operating elec- 
tric powerplants is an outstanding example 
of unnecessary and wasteful spending of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Privately financed powerplants can and 
will build all the powerplants needed—and 
pay taxes on them after they are completed. 

Why does the Government insist on build- 
ing more powerplants when private capital 
can build and operate them more econom- 
ically, and pay taxes on them? 


With Liberty and Justice for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address I 
gave at a rally on September 23, 1962, 
in Minneapolis, commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the Abraham Lin- 
coln signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation: 

ADDRESS By Hon. WALTER H; Jupp AT EMANCI- 
PATION RALLY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., SEP- 
TEMBER 23, 1962 
It is appropriate and a privilege to pay 

tribute to Abraham Lincoln on this 100th 
anniversary of his issuance of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. It was contended by 
some at that time that it was legally wrong 
depriving citizens of property without due 
process of law. But it was morally right, 
and morally necessary. Lincoln put first ob- 
ligations first—those to man, He cut 
through the fog by proclaiming an end to 
the institution of slavery itself. Human be- 
ings were not property. No longer were 
they to be owned, bought and sold like work 
animals, 

No people has ever made greater progress 
than Negroes have in America these 100 
years, whenever and wherever given the same 
opportunity as other Americans. But many 
have not been permitted to enjoy full citi- 
zenship, including at the polis, in schools, 
in jobs, in travel, in owning property. 

Not until the last decade has there been 
substantial progress in the thinking of the 
country and in the actions of its Govern- 
ment to match the progress of the Negro. 
The most significant steps were, first, ad- 
ministrative actions in the fifties to end seg- 
regation in the Armed Forces, Federal 
institutions, the District of Columbia, inter- 
state trains and buses; second, the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 outlawing segregation 
in schools; and third, the passage of the 
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Civil Rights Act of 1957. Gradually more 
and better jobs in most fields have opened 
up and appointments to higher positions in 
government have been made. 

But such outrages as the burning of 
churches and attempts to exclude qualified 
Negroes from universities, continue. The 
recent sending to some northern States of 
persons called “reverse freedom riders” but 
really political refugees, underlines tragicalty 
how far we still have to go to change the 
attitudes and institutions that are based on 
prejudice and tradition. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot force people to change their 
thinking, but it can and should compel 
changes in their actions. 

When groups in certain States started the 
“reverse freedom rider” gimmick, designed to 
embarrass people in nonsegregation States at 
the expense of innocent Negroes, I asked the 
Justice Department and our congressional 
legal counsel how this traffic in human be- 
ings could be stopped. They reported there 
is no legislation to prevent it. So on Sep- 
tember 14, 1962, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
13141, to correct this omission. The bill 
makes it unlawful, makes it a felony, to 
furnish transportation to unemployed per- 
sons and members of their families in order 
to cause them to move to another State, un- 
less they have a binding contract providing 
employment for 6 months or a sum of $1,800, 
plus funds sufficient to return to their orig- 
inal place of residence. 

I was shocked to find that the only law 
we now have in this field is the White Slave 
Traffic Act. My bill changes it to the Traffic 
in Humans Act and expands its authority to 
do just that: forbid all traffic in human be- 
ings, for whatever purpose, with stiff penal- 
ties for violations. 

The same bill was introduced by Con- 
gressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New York. 
We realize we probably cannot get action 
upon it this late in the present session. But 
we will introduce it in the next session and 
press for hearings, consideration, and action 
until we get them. $ 

The Emancipation Proclamation emanci- 
pated the Negro from his status as a slave 
and as property. The time has come to 
complete his emancipation. He must be 
freed now from persecution, discrimination, 
oppression, or any exploitation that denies 
him full equality of status as a human be- 
ing and as an American citizen. 

America must do this out of justice to 
the Negro. It must also do it out of concern 
for itself. Our whole system of life and 
Government is under attack today all 
around the world. Race discrimination is 
still the weakest spot in America’s armor, 
Until it is ended, other peoples will con- 
tinue to say to us, “What your country does 
behind you, sounds so loud in our ears that 
we cannot hear what you say,“ America 
cannot afford race discrimination. 

This hundredth anniversary is also a good 
time for everyone in America to stop think- 
ing of our Negro population as a problem 
and start thinking of them as a great re- 
source, still largely unused. We need to 
realize that the United States Is the second 
largest Negro country in the world. In addi- 
tion to millions of good workers, there are 
thousands of highly trained, competent Ne- 
gro leaders, with love and loyalty for the 
country of their birth, and appreciation of 
the advantages it affords despite the frus- 
trating difficulties in gaining full equality. 
These leaders are better able to tell the story 
of free America, its strengths and its short- 
comings, than most white citizens. What 
wouldn’t the Soviet Union give to have such 
an asset as it strives to influence peoples 
all around the world in favor of its system. 

Under three Presidents I have urged our 
State Department and those 
our foreign aid program to use far more 
Negroes in our agencies and programs 
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abroad—not Just in Africa, but among all 
other peoples in all continents. No one can 
represent our country more effectively or 
convincingly. 

Negroes, like all persons, want first of all 
to be free. But as soon as they are free, 
they, like all persons, want to belong, to be 
r and have importance, to be need- 
ed, to participate, to be able to contribute. 

All human beings want to be apart; and 
at the same time to be a part of. Let us 
work together to achieve this high goal of 
full participation in our national life by 
all citizens. Let us rejoice at the emanci- 
pation already achieved and resolve to carry 
it on to completion. Let us take as our 
great cause in both domestic and foreign 
policy what we so often say in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to our Flag: “With liberty and 
justice for alL” 


The Future of Ida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the difficulty which the 
foreign aid appropriation bill is facing in 
the Congress of the United States stems, 
in part at least, from the fact that the 
United States is carrying a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden of forcign 
aid, 

There is an existing organization, with 
a proven record of good management, 
in which our efforts are shared by other 
nations. This is the International De- 
velopment Association, an affiliate of the 
World Bank. For every $3 contributed 
by the United States to IDA, $7 of hard 
currency, or $10 if soft currencies are 
included, are available for the under- 
developed countries. On June 29, 1960, 
the House of Representatives approved 
this method of sharmg the burden of 
development aid by a vote of 249 to 158. 

As an editorial from the September 
28, 1962, issue of the New York Times 
points out, IDA's limited resources are 
almost exhausted and should be replen- 
ished by the nations of the free world, 
Under leave previously granted, I include 
this editorial in the RECORD: 

Tue FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

The World Bank and its affiliate, the In- 
ternational Development Association, are 
confronted with a serious problem. The 
Bank has funds available, and can always 
borrow more, but it is running out of lend- 
able projects, while International Develop- 
ment Association has no shortage of projects 
but is running out of funds. 

One solution would be to lower the Bank's 
standards. But its reputation, and its ability 
to borrow, would be In jeopardy if it took this 
step. It cannot lend more to developing na- 
tions already burdened with repayments on 
foreign debt; it cannot lend at all to other 
countries, particularly the emerging nations 
of Africa, which cannot satisfy the Bank's 
stringent requirements, 

‘This is precisely why the International De- 
velopment Association was set up as an affi- 
liate of the Bank. By providing long-term 
development loans at extremely liberal terms, 
it can provide funds that the Bank cannot. 
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But International Development Association's 
funds are limited, and its present resources 
will be fully committed by the end of next 
year. Unless a great deal more is made avail- 
able, International Development Association 
will wither away and the Bank itself will 
face a shrinkage in its regular lending opera- 
tions. 

Thus the already big gap between the rich 
industrialized nations and the rest of the 
world is sure to widen unless more aid is 
made available. Eugene R. Black, in his fare- 
well address as president of the Bank, urged 
the Western nations to help solve the prob- 
lem by authorizing new lending authority for 
International Development Association, 
which, by aiding development, would give 
new scope to the Bank. 

Mr. Black, an ardent advocate of multi- 
lateral aid, points out that the political in- 
fluences associated with bilateral aid often 
lead to waste and inefficiency and take “no 
account of the actual economic requirements 
of the recipients.” Without in any sense 
abandoning bilateral ald, we agreed that both 
donors and recipients would benefit by more 
reliance on the multilateral approach. Cer- 
tainly, it would help the United States, be- 
cause we are carrying a disproportionate 
share of the burden, If the Countries of 
Western Europe increased their contributions 
and channeled them through International 
Development Association, there is no doubt 
that the funds would be used effectively. 

The Bank's (and International Develop- 
ment Association’s) freedom from political 
ties means that it can insist on putting its 
money to work where it will do the most good. 
It has more experience in development than 
any single country, and Is not vulnerable 
to the kind of political pressure, on the part 
of borrower, lender, or both, that has been a 
feature of so many bilateral aid programs. 
It can, in fact, lay down conditions in mak- 
ing a loan that could not be exacted by a 
single lender. 

Bilateral programs cannot be abandoned, 
but s large expansion of International De- 
velopment Association's resources now is also 
required. Without International Develop- 
ment Association to provide funds for basic 
development, the bank’s own capacity to lend 
will inevitably diminish. 


No Ball Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., 
of September 27, 1962: 

No Batt GAME 


If the cold war was a football game we 
could admire that long pass Quarterback 
Khrushchev dropped into outstretched arms 
of his halfbaked halfback, Fidel Castro, in 
the beautifully executed “fishing port“ play. 

As a matter of fact, we do admire it, but 
this does not keep us from being mad at 
our boys and wondering if we do not need 
a new coach, And we do not like that nolse 
from the Moscow jeering section, either. 

All of a sudden we cannot tell the difer- 
ence between a fishing port and a naval 
base, Fuel and supplies for fishing trawlers 
are the same as those for submarines and 
armed surface vessels. 


October 1 


The establishment of a Russian naval base 
in Cuba has multiplied the effectiveness of 
the Soviet navy beyond anything the U.S. 
Navy could have imagined in ita most ap- 
prehensive moments. 

Its location in the harbor of Havana was, 
in itself, a strategic move. Not only is the 
harbor armed for defense, it has the pro- 
tection of the city of Havana as a heavy 
population center. The missile that would 
destroy the naval base would cause destruc- 
tion also in Havana, 

If the United States is not going to assert 
the Monroe Doctrine, how can we protest 
when two nations friendly to each other 
agree to construct a fishing port for their 
mutual benefit? There are plenty of fish 
in the Caribbean and, just 90 miles away, the 
biggest school of suckers in the world. 


Freedom To Act on Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent that nationwide sentiment 
would support effective action to free the 
Western Hemisphere from the danger 
inherent in Communist control of Cuba. 
A scholarly, practical editorial com- 
mentary on the Cuban question appeared 
in the Wednesday, September 26, issue 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, which I ask 
leave to place in the Recor at this point 
and commend its logic especially to our 
State Department policymakers. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Sept. 26, 
1962] 
Frerepom To Act on CUBA 


The 1823 foreign policy statement of the 
United States by President James Monroe 
remained, to a major extent, the lode star by 
which succeeding Presidents charted their 
conduct of international affair for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 

The policy was clear, concise, and unl- 
lateral. 

The United States declared the American 
continents, “by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and 
main are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subject for future colonization by 
any European powers.” 

Furthermore, the United States, so Presl- 
dent Monroe stated, had no concern “in the 
wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves.” That statement, 
usually without the qualifying clause “in 
matters relating to themselves,” has fre- 
quently been quoted by advocates of isoln- 
tionism to justify their course, 

President Monroe recognized, however, 
that there could be occasions when European 
wars involved matters which related to other 
nations. The assertion that the United 
States had no concern " in the wars of Euro- 
pean powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves,” was followed immediately with fur- 
ther reservation: 

“It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries 
or make preparations for our defense. 
. + * We owe it, therefore, to candor, and 
to the amicable relutions existing between 
the United States and those powers, to de- 
clare that we should consider any attempt 
on thelr part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” 


1962 


Some learned commentators have argued 
the United States abrogated the Monroe 
Doctrine by its participation In two world 
wars and by its post-World War II policy of 
containment. 

To do so is to state that the issues in- 
volved in the two world wars concerned only 
matters relating to European powers and is 
also to compound that mistake by implying 
that attempts to spread communism inter- 
nationally do not “seriously menace(d) our 
rights” or are not “dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of 
State who had a major role in formulating 
the Monroe Doctrine, succeeded to the White 
House. There was no change in forelgn 
policy. There was, in fact, little change in 
that policy, until the turn of the century. 

In the interval, different Presidents re- 
asserted the Monroe Doctrine in various dis- 
putes. ; 

The Monroe Doctrine was not to remain 
static, however. Theodore Roosevelt added 
to it. The so-called Roosevelt corollary as- 
serted the right of the United States to in- 
tervene, under certain conditions, in the 
internal affairs of Latin American nations. 
President Wilson adopted the same policy. 
Such interventions had to do largely with 
debt collections and restoration of law and 
order. These interventions, confined mainly 
to Marine police actions in Caribbean and 
Central America countries created much ill 
will and resulted in widespread distrust of 
the United States. 

Ultimately, the Roosevelt corollary was dis- 
avowed by the United States. A policy of 
collective action by the American States was 
substituted and later written into the com- 
pact creating the Organization of American 
States. The United States subscribed to that 
compact. In so doing, the United States 
agreed, as it has in many similar o 
tions throughout the world, to collective in- 
stead of unilateral] action. 

We have gone on the theory that substi- 
tution of collective action was required be- 
cause we once abused our right to unilateral 
action. Collective action may work in some 
instances. But Latin America fs not one of 
them. 

Unilateral intervention by the United 
States to rid Cuba of the Castro regime is 
forbidden (ironically, at our instigation) by 
a succession of declarations and pacts cul- 
minating in the OAS as well as by a patho- 
logical devotion in Washington to the idea 
that we can do nothing in the Western 
Hemisphere that isn't sanctioned by the 
Latin American community. 

Effective collective action has not been 
taken by the OAS, It was sought by the 
United States at Punta del Este in Janu- 
ary 1962. A weak and ineffectual substitute 
to what the United States asked was grant- 
ed. The Kennedy administration is again 
seeking to galvanize the OAS into action. 

The “invasion” of Cuba by Soviet Russia 
poses many intricate problems, It is not 
an invasion in the usual sense. It is instead 
a penetration of the Cuban social, economic, 
and political systems, one which, however, 
was sought by the Cuban Government itself. 

The result, insofar as the United States 
is concerned, is the same. Cuba, as a conse- 
quence of the Soviet buildup, constitutes a 
perii to the United States. 

If, as a result of abrogating the Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine and sub- 
stituting, in lieu, the theory of collective 
OAS action, we have acted contrary to our 
own interest, we should get that restriction 
removed from the pact or withdraw from 
the pact. For the Latin American nations, 
even if a majority of them do ultimately act 
aSirmatively, and that result is doubtful, but 
delny necessary steps. We were delayed at 
Punta del Este. Meanwhile the Cuban 
buildup has reached perilous proportions. 
And we are still delayed. 
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Soviet Russia is fully aware of the man- 
ner in which we have tied ourselves into the 
Latin American straightjacket. It is also 
cognizant of the respect which we, as a na- 
tion, accord contracts. 

While we cajole Latin American states- 
men once more in the same illusory hope 
we entertained at Punta del Este the Soviet 
buildup continues. It is freedom to act 
which we require. If we have that freedom, 
freedom to take unilateral action instead of 
dependence on a hypothetical collective 
action, we may not be required to resort 
to invasion. Tying our hands behind our 
backs, as we have done, is an invitation for 
someone to slug us. Castro and Khrushchey 
have accepted the invitation, 

By subscribing to collective action we have 
lost, or act as if we had lost, our one effec- 
tive deterrent with Russia insofar as Cuba 
is concerned—our freedom to act, 


The Monroe Doctrine rests “upon the right 


~of self-protection and that right is recog- 


nized in international law.” 

Elihu Root, a great American statesman, 
made that statement. It is time to reassert 
the Root view of the Monroe Doctrine. 


For Whom the Road Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress a series of very inter- 
esting articles which appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express written by Lu- 
cian C. Warren. They are concerned 
with certain conflicts which are develop- 
ing in our interstate highway program, 
caused by what might have been an over- 
sight, or at least a lack of understand- 
ing of what the effects would be in al- 
lowing our interstate system to be part 
free and part toll road. Many problems 
have arisen as a result of this mixture, 
and should receive the consideration of 
the Congress. The confusion that has 
resulted from incorporating toll facili- 
ties into the interstate is clearly brought 
out by this excellent job of reporting, 
and should be read by all wishing to es- 
tablish an interstate highway system 
which will serve the best interest of the 
American people through a policy con- 
sistent for all parts of the Nation. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Aug. 14, 
1962] 
For Won THE Roap Totis-I: CONGRESS 
Leaves LOOPHOLES IN Law 

(The US. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the Interstate Highway System. 
This is one in a series of articles which will 
show how toll facilities incorporated into the 
Interstate System have become a serious na- 
tional problem.) 

(By Lucian ©. Warren) 

WasHIncTon.—Like Abraham Lincoln's 
conviction that no nation can remain half- 
slave and half-free, a growing body of pub- 
lic opinion considers the mixture of toll- 
built and toll-free superhighways on the 
Interstate System a national tragedy. 
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LOOPHOLES IN LAW 

Such a plan, many feel, was never 
originally intended by Congress or the 
Federal planners of the system. But, when 
the House and Senate passed a compromise 
version of the 1956 Interstate Highway Act 
establishing the Interstate System, they left 
gaping loopholes in the law which appear to 
give congressional sanction to toll traps. 

As a result, highway bond-financing 
agencies have had a field day and, in some 
States, as this series will show, call the tune 
on whether free interstate superhighways 
can be built which might threaten the clink 
of coins in toll boxes on competing turnpikes. 

The Nation was faced with a very similar 
problem in its early days. There was a time 
when the Nation was saddled with toll roads, 
proportionately much greater than it is 
today. 

TOLL BOXES REMOVED 

Every farmer with a hard-to-pass stretch 
of road conceived the idea of setting up a 
toll house and charging travelers to cross 
his land. In New England towns some of 
the old toll boxes still stand as monu- 
ments to a system which many had thought 
outmoded. 

Under popular pressure, the early toll 
boxes were removed, one by one, as Govern- 
ment agencies took over responsibilities for 
bullding good roads. In 1936, the New York 
Times noted that for the first time since the 
dawn of American history the Nation was 
at last shed of toll roads and expressed the 
hope they would never return. 

But the opening of the first of the big 20th 
century toll roads, the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, was only 4 years away. 

It seemed to the depression-broke State of 
Pennsylvania a happy idea to use private 
financing to build a superhighway along an 
old abandoned railroad right-of-way, and 
let the turnpike users pay off the bonds di- 
rectly. 

The road was such a success that New 
York State was infected. True, the virus 
didn't take at first because Governor Dewey's 
first idea was to finance the New York Thru- 
way with $500 million saved during World 
War IL 

Dewey is on record as saying: “The thru- 
way will be bullt without burdening our 
grandchildren with the cost. We propose 
no bond Issues. We propose to do the job 
on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

But the $500-million kitty was soon dis- 
sipated, spent for purposes other than high- 
ways, and bonds were floated not once but 
twice for the big New York expressway. 

At that, perhaps a weak case can be made 
for bond financing of such roads before 
Congress provided in its 1956 legislation that 
Uncle Sam would put up 90 percent of the 
costs of bullding an interstate system of 
superhighways. There is no doubt that New 
York, Pennsylvania, and other States are be- 
ing severly penalized for building super- 
highways on their own before the 90-10 
formula was adopted. 

But, from 1956 on, every State was fore- 
warned that it could build superhighways 
mostly at Federal expense. But, because 
some oddly worded contradictory sections 
of the law, toll roads also were allowed to be 
part of the Interstate System. 

The gold rush for turnpike financiers was 
on. So was double taxation for those who 
dropped money into the toll boxes and paid 
steep State and Federal highway-user taxes 
for the Interstate System. 

As the bondholders began dictating where 
toll boxes should go and competing super- 
highways should not be built, the hope of 
Federal planners for a toll-free network of 
superhighways was dashed. The highway- 
progress clock, in the opinion of some, has 
been turned back by nearly 2 centuries. 
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[From the Buffalo Courler-Express, Aug. 15, 
1962] 
For Wom THE Roan To.ts—II: FEDERAL 
ANTI-TOLL POLICIES SABOTAGED 


(The US. Department of Commerce has 
ruled that Congress never intended to au- 
thorize toll traps on the Niagara Thruway 
portion of the interstate highway system. 
This is another in a series of continuing 
articles which will show how toll facilities 

ted into the interstate system 
have become a serious national problem.) 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


WasHincron.—The Federal-Ald Highway 
Act of 1956 providing for a system of na- 
tional expressways has been called the Magna 
Charta of good roads in the United States. 
But the public is only now beginning to real- 
ize that this law also plunged a dagger into 
a long-standing Federal policy of encourag- 
ing only toll-free roads. 

Since the first Federal-aid road act was 
passed in 1916, the statutory policy of the 
Federal Government has been to prohibit the 
use of Federal-ald highway funds for toll 
roads. 

“All roads constructed under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be free of tolls of any 
kind,” the 1916 law proclaimed. In 1921, the 
provision was reitertated and broadened by 
Congress to provide that “all highways con- 
structed or reconstructed under provisions 
of this act shall be free from tolls of any 
kind.“ 

Legislation in 1927 made an exception on 
Federal aid to toll bridges and approaches, 
but a requirement was added that tolls 
should be used only to pay for the toll facili- 
ties and that toll charges would be removed 
as soon as costs were amortized. 

Congress in its 1938 Federal-Ald Highway 
Act asked the Bureau of Public Roads to in- 
vestigate and report on the feasibility of toll 
roads for a transcontinental system of high- 
ways. 

The bureau came back with a strong anti- 
toll report saying that the system would not 
come within 50 percent of self-liquidation 
if operated as a toll facility and would not 
meet the most urgent national highway 
needs. Since 1938, many bills have been in- 
troduced In Congress favoring a national sys- 
tem of toll roads, but none were enacted. 

But some sleepers in the 1956 act gave toll- 
road enthusiasts their greatest break, al- 
though the law still pays lip service to Fed- 
eral aid for toll-free roads only. Here is a 
step-by-step history of how Federal anti-toll- 
road policies became sabotaged: 

1. President. Eisenhower's Advisory Com- 
mittee on a National Highway Program, 
headed by Gen. Lucius Clay, recommended 
to Congress in February, 1955, that the Fed- 
eral Government should not enter into toll- 
road construction, “nor provide funds for 
deficit financing of otherwise nonself sup- 
porting projects.” 

However, it said existing toll roads meet- 
ing the standards of the interstate system 
should be incorpordated into the system and 
credit given to the States for such toll roads 
on the condition that any excess beyond 
financing requirements would be used for 
other highway improvements. 

The report made clear that toll roads were 
not considered a satisfactory solution to the 
full problem of network modernization. 

2. Eisenhower's secretary of commerce, 
Sinclair Weeks, reported to Congress in April, 
1955, that toll roads should be permitted on 
the interstate system when they were up to 
standard and “when there are reasonably 
satisfactory alternate free roads.” 

But Weeks also emphazized that toll roads 
were not a satisfactory solution to the Na- 
tion's highway problems and recommended 
continuing the ban on Federal aid to toll 
roads. 
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INTRODUCED IN 1955 SUPPORTING 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


3. Bills were introduced into Congress in 
1955 proposing to carry out some of these 
recommendations. In the House, most of 
the bills carried a provision for incorporating 
existing toll roads (but saying nothing about 
future toll roads) into the interstate system. 

In the Senate, the Gore bill would encour- 
age States to develop toll roads only as a sup- 
plement to the interstate system, while the 
Case bill would provide for reimbursement 
to the States of all toll roads Incorporated 
into the interstate system. 

Later an amendment to highwny legisla- 
tion providing reimbursement for the depre- 
ciated value of toll roads was defented in the 
Senate committee. 

4. The House-passed version of the 1956 
Federal-aid highway bill provided: “It is 
hereby declared to be the intent and policy 
of the Congress to equitably reimburse those 
States for any portion of a highway which is 
on the interstate system, whether toll or free. 
+ © © It is also declared to be the policy and 
intent of Congress to provide funds neces- 
sary to make such reimbursement.” The 
House included such a provision over the ob- 
jections of Secretary Weeks. 

REIMBURSEMENT, INCORPORATION PROVISIONS 
ARE DEFEATED ` 

5. The Senate Public Works Committee re- 
ported out its version without provision for 
either reimbursement or incorporation of 
toll roads into the system. An amendment 
to include these provisions was defeated on 
the Senate floor, e 

6. House and Senate conferees sabotaged 
both the Senate's refusal to allow interstate 
toll roads and the House's insistence that re- 
imbursement be provided. Instead, the com- 
promise version approved by both House and 
Senate, laid the groundwork for the present 
confusion over the intermixture of toll and 
free roads on the interstate system. 

The Secretary of Commerce was author- 
ized to permit interstate toll roads if he 
found they promoted an “integrated” 
system. 

A ban on Federal financial aid for toll 
roads was inserted into the law, but the ma- 
jor sleeper was a provision allowing Uncle 
Sam to shell out 90 percent help on inter- 
state approaches to toll roads, providing only 
they have “some use irrespective of (leading 
to) the toll facility.” 

In other words, Congress seems to have 
given its blessing to such ludicrous examples 
of “other uses” of a free federally aided in- 
terstate highway as one with a solitary ramp 
leading to a cow pasture. 


TOLL TRAPS RESULT FROM THIS PROVISION 


It is this provision which has led to fright- 
ful toll traps in various sections of the Na- 
tion, although Clarence D. Martin, Jr., Com- 
merce Undersecre for Transportation, 
recently said he didn’t think Congress really 
intended the law to operate that way. 

7. The unregulated mushrooming of toll 
roads on the interstate system was further 
encournged by Federal policy to allow the 
States to call the turn on whether proposed 
interstate toll-free roads competed with toll- 
bullt turnpikes. 

The House Public Works Committee first 
dictated this policy in this section of its re- 
port accompanying the 1956 act: “The lan- 
guage ls intended to promote maximum in- 
tegration of the system, and the committee 
docs not anticipate that free facilities would 
be built in such locations and to such 
sandards as to be in direct competition with 
toll roads so included.” 

Federal officials got the hint fast, and on 
September 10, 1956, Louise S. Rothschild, 
then Undersecretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, assured turnpike authorities, in an 
oficial release issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
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lice Roads, that free interstate highways 
would not be allowed to be competitive with 
turnpikes. 

This was reaffirmed on May 16, 1961, when 
Rex M. Whitton, present Federal Highway 
Administrator, testified before the House 
Public Works Committee: “We think it the 
intent of Congress that we not build a free 
road within a mile or two or five of a paral- 
lel toll road.” 

8. Since 1956 all attempts to provide toll- 
road reimbursement or to put more teeth in 
the badly bent Federal anti-toll-road policies 
have failed. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES APATITETIC OR 

HOSTILE 

Both House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees, where the attempts to legislate re- 
form must begin, either have been apathetic 
or downright hostile to reform. Unless an 
aroused public opinion can make Its influence 
felt, examples of toll traps inserted in toll- 
free federally aided highways and lagging 
State cooperation on building turnpike- 
competitive free expressways, however re- 
mote, will continue to multiply. 


Support for Repeal of Gold Reserve 
Requirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter to the editor of the 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle which 
8 in their issue of September 20, 
1 $ 
Reaper Wovtp Lower Got Price To EnD 

GOLD SHORTAGE 

(Notr.—Mr. Koretz offers a unique mone- 
tary proposal to stop speculation against 
gold and, moreover, to attract gold supply 
“for stately burial” here. He suggests apply- 
ing a schedule of declining gold prices to 
nonapproved sellers while maintaining exist- 
ing mint purchase price for such approved 
sellers as central bankers and non-Commu- 
nist new gold producers.) 

Eprror, 
Commerctal & Financial Chronicle. 

I agree with Mr. Frederick G. Shull's stand 
on gold, as indicated in his August 2 letter, 
but I think we should do more than stand on 
the refusal to devalue the dollar. We should 
do more. At least we can fix the wagon of 
the “gold rush (which) seems to be 
its ugly head,” according to Dr. Paul Einzig. 
who reporta in his July 12 article that “gold 
hoarding has increased and, by the look of 
things, is likely to continue to Increase.” 

We could start the ball rolling by enacting 
H.R. 6900, introduced last year by Congress- 
man ASRAHAM J. Mutter. This would repeal 
the requirement of a 25 percent gold reserve 
against outstanding Federal Reserve notes 
and certain other deposit Uabilitles. Since 
no holder of a Federal Reserve note can ob- 
tain a single gold dollar for its redemption, 
the reserve of gold is a myth, anyhow. 

It was Senator Taft who led the fight to 
cut the gold reserve ratio from 40 to 25 per- 
cent. While Mr. Wm. McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Fedcral Reserve Board, rec- 
ognizes the desirability of repealing the re- 
serve requirement entirely, he fears doing 
it now. One reason is that it might feed the 
expectation of dollar devaluation, 
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PROPOSES DOWNWARD-SLIDING GOLD PRICE SCALE 


We could take care of that by adopting the 
suggestion of Mr. Isaac Witkin, president of 
the General Cocoa Co., me. Amend the pres- 
ent rule of buying and selling gold at the 
fixed price of $35, Lets limit this price 
support of gold—which could never get this 
price if the law of supply and demand were 
operative here—only for purchases from cen- 
tral banks or of gold that has been newly 
mined, denying this benefit to gold mined 
in Russia or any other Iron Curtain country. 
Thus the current production of gold in the 
United States and friend!y nations could con- 
tinue undisturbed: Buy all other gold at 
less than 835 per ounce. 

At the outset let the Treasury announce 
that as of a certain date, say September 15 it 
will pay $34 per ounce for gold, Later, per- 
haps as of October 15, set the buying price 
at #33 per ounce, and so on down the line. 
Thus, the present. incentive to the private 
hoarder or speculator to buy gold in the 
knowledge that he can resell it to the U.S. 
Treasury without loss ls removed. 

It would be a big help to the plan if foreign 
central banks of all cur allies would act in 
concert with our Government in adopting 
it. If private hoarders would learn they 
cannot count upon the $35 per ounce for 
their gold, large stocks of gold would be 
thrown on the world market, providing the 
central banks with more gold than they 
need, especinily in the light of revised think- 
ing as to the need of large gold reserves. 

We would then have little trouble in get- 
ting cs much gold as we wanted in case we 
might think It a good idea to attract more 
gold here for stately burial as we have done 
in the past. I don't see what harm that did, 
though the good of it hns not yet been ex- 
plained adequately. 

Yours sincerely, 
Storr Korerz. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


House Resolution 211: Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Natiors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—Conceressronat RECORD, 
Marcl’$, 1961. “Russian Colonialism and 
the Necessity of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee,” pages 3288-3311. 

The popular r c to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings cf many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
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terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically 
and objectively all of the captive nations, 
those in Eastern Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding the numerous captive nations in 
the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and scntiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Dewrrr, N.Y.. 
September 13, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I have had a 
request from some teachers for some teach- 
ing material on the captive nations. Much 
to my surprise, they have been unable to 
obtain any Information whatsoever from the 
many, many educational materials. So I told 
them I would contact you for assistance, as 
I read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD regularly 
and am very familiar with your special ef- 
forts.on behalf of the captive nations. 

This material is to be used to teach grade 
school children and I presume they want to 
know conditions, etc., in the Communist- 
held countries today. Also, any maps show- 
ing the amount of territory presently held 
by the Communists in the world today. 

It seems truly amazing to me that these 
teachers have none of these materials avall- 
able to them as, unfortunately, these coun- 
tries are a very real part of our world today. 
However, it seems to be the present fashion 
to hide these facts from the American. people 
so they won't. be reminded what truly hor- 
rible beasts the Communists are. 

I would very much appreciate as much 
sultable material as you would be able to 
send me. Our teachers would certainly use 
some realiable information on this most 
tragic subject. Thank you yery much for 
your trouble. 

Sincerely, 
KATHRYN D. Powrrs 
Mrs. Jobn D. Powers. 
WORECSTER, MASS. 
September 16, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you 
for your kind remarks for the people of the 
captive nations of which Luthuania is in- 
cluded. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Sreporatiss. 
Cxurcaco, ILL., 
June 12, 1962. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLoon, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srm: I believe your resolution, House 
Resolution 211, is the best and most appro- 
priate one at the present time to cope with 
the cold war assaults of Moscow. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. Dusenxo. 
WORCESTER, Mass., 
September 13, 1962. 

Dran Sm: Thank you for your kind re- 

marks im regards of captive nations July 16. 
Gratefully yours 
Cuantrs Larinskos. 


Hon, Daxtxr J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sin: I support your proposal to estab- 
lish a special House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. We need it at the present 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 


OLEX Ys. 
CU, ILL, June 12, 1962, 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1962. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: President 
Kennedy’s proclamation designating the 
third week of July as Captive Nations Week 
was late in coming. Nonetheless, the procia- 
mation was issued, 

I was pleased to learn that you made a 
statement on July 16, In the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D.C., in behalf 
of the captive nations among which is Lith- 
uania. 

Thanks ever so much. 

RUTH CRAS, 

WORCESTER, Mass, 


KNIGHTS QF LITHUANIA, 
September 17, 1962. 
Dear Sm: Thank you for your statements 
of July 18 in behalf of the captive nations. 
Mary B. MROZINSEKI. 
WARE, Mass. 


Pan Am Selected as “Employer of the 


Year” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, it so 
happens that my congressional district 
embraces a considerable part of Nassau 
County in which many airline employees 
reside. Naturally, what happens to 
these people—many of whom are em- 
ployed at Idlewild International Air- 
port—is of great concern to me. 

Equally concerned for the welfare of 
his employees over a long period of time 
has been Mr. John S. Woodbridge, comp 
troller of Pan American World Airways. 
Under the direction of Mr. Woodbridge, 
Pan Am undertook a program—many 
years ago—of hiring the handicapped. 
This was no idle gesture. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, to my knowledge, has displayed 
tremendous compassion over a long pe- 
riod of time, toward giving handicapped 
individuals an opportunity to contribute 
their talents and their zeal to the Pan 
American responsibility of providing the 
American traveling public with the ut- 
most in efficiency, in maintenance and 
safety. 

Mr. Speaker, the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America recently announced selection 
of Pan Am as “Employer of the Year— 
1962.“ I commend Mr. Woodbridze, I 
commend Pan Am, and under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent that a press state- 
ment concerning this recent award be 
made a part of the RECORD: 

The article follows: 

PAN Am SELECTED AS “EMPLOYER OF THE YEAR” 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America today 
announced selection of Pan American Air- 
ways as “Employer of the Year—1962." 

At ceremonies at the Wings Club, New 
York City, John Farkas, national president 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, pre- 
sented a scroll to John S. Woodbridge, Pan 
Am comptroller, citing the airline's out- 
standing record in the employment of para- 
plegics and other physically handicapped 
persons,” 

Pan American was selected to receive the 
award at the Paralyzed Veterans of America’s 
national convention from a slate of indus- 
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tries proposed from several parts of the 
country. Pan American was nominated 
“Employer of the Year—1962” by Harry 
Schweikert, executive secretary of the East- 
ern. Paralyzed Veterans. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America con- 
sists entirely of veterans, is national in geo- 
graphic scope with 12 regional chapters and 
a membership of 4,500 paralyzed veterans. 

Pan American employs more than 600 
handicapped persons and, through its wheel- 
chair basketball team, consisting entirely of 
employees, has demonstrated that disabled 
persons can lead full lives both at work and 
at play. 

The members of this employee team, the 
Pan Am Jets, have performed in Brazil, 
Rome, England, and in Berlin. They also 
have demonstrated their skills aboard the 
USS. Independence and in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Pan Am's program for employment of the 
handicapped Was previously recognized when 
the Federation of the Handicapped presented 
its community service award to the airline 
for the efforts it has made to create goodwill 
throughout the world for the disabled. 

Also, in 1960, the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
presented its citation for meritorious service 
to pan Am for “exceptional contributions in 
furthering the employment of the physically 
handicapped.” 

The American Legion at its national con- 
vention cited the company for its “outstand- 
ing and significant contribution to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped 
through the adoption of progressive employ- 
ment policies and through its recreation 


s Earlier this year, Mr. Woodbridge received 
the Medal of Honor for outstanding service 
to the wounded of the 52 Association of New 
York. The award was made “in recognition 
of exceptional accomplishments over a pe- 
riod of years in developing wheelchair bas- 
ketball, in encouraging the association’s 
hobbies for the wounded program, and in 
promoting employment of the handicapped.” 


Problems in Connection With the Con- 
struction of the Interstate Highway 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that there are some 
serious problems in connection with the 
construction of the Interstate Highway 
System is obscured by other crises of na- 
tional and international import. Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
recently did extensive research on this 
problem and wrote a series of articles. 
The American Automobile Association 
has reprinted the series and sent them 
to its member clubs and branches. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record the AAA's accompanying letter 
and a portion of Mr. Warren’s series: 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., September 20, 1962. 
To AAA Clubs: 

Official AAA policy long has sought toll- 

free highway facilities. In recent years, we 
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have noted a growing trend toward construc- 
tion of certain sections of the Interstate 
System as toll roads, 

The toll trap situation forcefully has been 
brought to public attention through a series 
of articles in the Buffalo Courier-Express. 
Reproduction of this series, “For Whom the 
Road Tolls,” is enclosed. 

The newspaper and its Washington cor- 
respondent, Lucian C. Warren, who did 
monumental research on this subject and a 
very thorough reporting job, deserve a vote 
of thanks from the Nation's motorists for 
drawing attention to the abuse of the prin- 
ciples of the antitoll provisions of Federal 
highway legislation. The Courier-Express 
has taken leadership in focusing the spot- 
light on the Increasing number of toll traps 
which, in effect, are instruments of double 
taxation on the motorist—once in highway- 
user taxes and then through tolls. It is a 
grossly unfair situation which must be reme- 
died by Congress. Toward this end, the 
Courier-Express has provided excellent docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The series has been submitted for publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and a 
condensed version has been released by the 
North American Alliance to its 200 papers. 

We commend the enclosed reprints to your 
careful study. 

WILLIAM R. TRAUM. 


From the Buffalo (N.Y.)- Courier-Express, 
Aug. 16, 1962] 
For WHom THE Roan ToLLS—III: INTERSTATE 
LINES DRAG IN FLORIDA 


(Norr.—The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has ruled that Congress never in- 
tended to authorize toll traps on the Niagara 
Throughway portion of the Interstate High- 
way System. This is another in a series of 
continuing articles which will show how 
toll facilities incorporated into the Inter- 
state System have become a serious national 
problem.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 


WasuHINGTON.—The Florida State Road De- 
partment has made no secret of the fact it 
will drag its heels on building certain sec- 
tions of the Interstate route 95 expressway 
on its east coast because of the competition 
it would give Florida’s Sunshine State Park- 
way toll road. 

The parkway runs north from Miami to 
Fort Pierce, and an extension now under 
construction will curve northwesterly to the 
middie of the State at Wildwood. Its 
backers once wanted to usurp a portion of 
Interstate Route 75 directly north, but 
thwarted in this they are now hoping to 
build the toll road to connect at Jackson- 
ville in northeastern Florida. 

Their dream appears to be to siphon off 
for a toll road the main automobile traffic 
from the North destined for both Miami and 
Tampa. 

But Uncle Sam has plans to build a toll 
free Interstate expressway, financed 90 per- 
cent out of Interstate Highway System trust 
funds, from Jacksonville directly down the 
east coast to Miami. 

True, there would be a “toll trap” section 
between Fort Pierce and West Paim Beach, 
because the Sunshine State Parkway has 
been incorporated into the Interstate System 
between those two points. But no toll bar- 
riers would be allowed to be set up on the 
balance of this substantial mileage. 

If the free sections of Interstate 95 were 
pushed to rapid completion, the Fort Pierce- 
West Palm Beach toll trap would obviously 
prosper, but the other extensions of the 
Sunshine State Parkway would suffer. 

Chairman John R. Phillips, of the Florida 
State Road Department, recognized this in a 
remarkable recent letter to Chairman John 
M. Hammer, of the Florida State Turnpike 
Authority, in which he flatiy promised: 
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1. “To defer until at least 1967 any decision 
to construct” that portion of I-95 south of 
West Palm Beach, and 

2. In any event delay construction of such 
a section so that it couldn't be opened until 
1972 at the end of the Interstate Highway 
System construction program. 

3. Schedule construction of I-95 north of 
Fort Pierce so that it also won't be com- 
pleted until 1972. 

Reason given for this obliging schedule 
was that the State Road Department is 
“committed to the policy of undertaking 
construction of Interstate Route 95 on a 
schedule that will not jeopardize the finan- 
cial security of the Florida State Turnpike 
Authority.” 

When Chairman Hammer of the turnpike 
authority was recently asked his opinion of 
intermixing toll and free roads on the Inter- 
state System, he wrote the Courler-Express 
that “this does not properly come within 
the scope of responsibility of the Florida 
State Turnpike Authority.” 

Meanwhile, the evidence is available that 
the Sunshine State Parkway is doing very 
well indeed financially with its near monop- 
oly on Florida’s good roads so well protected. 

BOND ISSUE SNAPPED UP 


Investors recently scrambled all over them- 
selves to buy up a $157 million bond issue 
that provided the needed $59 million capital 
for the new extension and a refinancing at 
a higher interest rate of the debt outstand- 
ing on the present parkway, 

Highway experts at the American Auto- 
mobile Association have estimated that 
Florida motorists will be paying a premium 
of about $30 million for paying off the bonds. 
They calculate that the turnpike authorit- 
raised $157 million for a highway construc- 
tion debt they figure should have been no 
greater than $125 million. 

The Florida muddle spurred the State's 
lone Republican Congressman, WI LIAN C. 
CRAMER, of Tampa, to fight for remedial na- 
tional legislation. 

In a recent statement, Cramer blasted 
FPlorida’s highway planning with the com- 
ment: “It is unfortunate that the highway 
future of Florida is being manipulated in 
secret sessions and the results of the ama- 
teurish efforts of present roadbuilders are 
being hidden behind a curtain of secrecy. I 
refuse to condone this public-be-damned, 
secrecy planning.” 

HEARING HELD, BILL DIES 

Cramer's legislation would require that the 
House and Senate Public Works Committees, 
along with the Secretary of Commerce, con- 
cur whenever any toll roads were incorpo- 
rated into the Interstate Highway System. 
He said this would act as a brake on future 
toll traps such as have plagued Florida and 
the Buffalo ares. 

A House Public Works Committee held a 
hearing on the Cramer bill May 16, 1961, but 
it was opposed by Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator Rex M. Whitton and appears to have 
died in committee. 


[From the Buffalo (N..) Courier-Express, 
Aug. 17, 1962] 7 
For WHOM THE Roe Torts—IV: WESTCHES- 
TER TRAP Takes 25-CENT Pre" 

(Norz. —The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has ruled that Congress never intended to 
authorize toll traps on the Niagara Through- 
way portion of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. This is another in a series of continu- 
ing articles which will show how toll facili- 
ties incorporated into the Interstate System 
have become a serious national problem.) 

(By Lucian O. Warren) 

WasHINGTON.—The New England section 
of the New York State Throughway, which 
stretches northeast from New York City 
through Westchester County to Connecticut, 
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fs another toll trap erected with Federal con- 
nivance. 

Like the Niagara Throughway in Bufalo, 
the New England section is part a federally 
aided toll-free highway and part a Through- 
way Authority-bullt toll road. 

Of some 11.5 miles of this throughway, in 
Westchester County only 3.5 miles were built 
with toll-read. money. A toll booth collects 
25. cents from every motorist. for the privi- 
lege of traveling only 3.5.miles in the middle 
of an otherwise toll-iree highway. 

The free“ sections were built with the 
substantial aid of $17.9 million in Uncle 
Sam's money. The toll section is located 
almost in the middie of the toll-free sections 
of Interstate Route 95 in Westchester County, 
with 2.6 miles of free road at its southern 
end and. 5.3 miles at its northern end. 

Although the Commerce Department is- 
sued no exhaustive report In connection with 
this throughway section, as it has with the 
Niagara section, it is understood that the 
same wheeling and dealing went on between 
the State and the Federal Government to 
permit toll traps as was done In the Buffalo 
situation. 

LOOPHOLE IN LAW 

Federal law bans tolls on federally aided 
highways, but a loophole in the law permits 
Federal help on approaches to toll facilities, 
if such approaches have other uses, however 
small. 

At the request of the Automobile Club of 
New York, the Blatnik Highway Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee in the House is checking 
into the toll trap nature of the highway, and 
certain irregularities in connection with its 
construction, On July 12, a grand jury in 
Westchester filed 18 sealed indictments 
charging 15 engineering, planning and con- 
struction companies with alleged theft. 

Walter R. May, chief counsel of the sub- 
committee, has written the Automobile Club 
of New York that “we are in complete agree- 
ment with you that the matters you have 
brought to our attention should be the sub- 
ject of inquiry.” He said investigators 
would check into the question. 

Blatnik investigators also were recently in 
Bufalo checking on the Niagara Through- 
way: toll traps. The similar pattern of toll 
traps at either end of New York State, plus 
Courier-Express disclosures of the same pat- 
tern elsewhere in the Nation, may lead to 
full-scale hearings by the House unit on the 
problem. A 

In Westchester County, the toll problem 
extends beyond its connection with its mis- 
use on the Interstate Highway System. Mo- 
torists haye been crusading for the State to 
take over the county's: toll-ridden parkway 
system so that tolls could be eliminated and 
dangerous hazards on these roads eliminated 
with the help of Federal aid 

Latest news on this front was a statement 
by Westchester County Executive Edwin C. 
Michaclian saying the highways would not 
qualify jor Federal sid because the Federal 
Government would not permit a toll-free 
parkway to be bult with Fedcral funds to 
parallel two existing toll roads, the New Eng- 
land sud New York State Throughway.” 

On this, the Auto Club of New York had 
this to say: 

“Whether this is Federal policy or not, it 
is obvious that public officials in New York 
State are certainly concerned with protect- 
ing the Interests of throughway bondhold- 
ers at the expense of the public and of 

“This is, of course, one of the more odious 
abuses engendered in tolls—neglecting par- 
allel highways, letting them deteriorate, forc- 
ing motorists to use hazardous facilities or 
pay a toll to get better ones.“ 
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[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express, 
Aug, 18, 1962] 
Fon Wuom Roan Totts—V: Two STATES Ar- 
RANGE To REFUND MONET 

(Nore.—The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has ruled that Congress never intended 
to authorize toll traps on the Niagara 
Thruway portion. of the Interstate High- 
way System. This is another in a series. of 
continuing articles which will show how toll 
facilities incorporated into the Interstate 
System have become a serious national prob- 
Jem.) 

(By Lucian C, Warren) 

Wasnrvcton.—This ts a story in the man- 
bites-dog category. The States of Maryland 
and Delaware made arrangements with Uncle 
Sam to refund $1.4 million already advanced 
and turn their backs on $79 million promised 
to help build the Northeastern Expressway 
between Baltimore, Md., to the Delaware 
Bridge, near Wilmington, Del. 

The road is a part of Interstate Route 95, 
connecting Miami, Fla. with Houlton, Maine. 
Already one of the most avidly toll-trapped 
interestate superhighways in the Nation 
through deals in Florida, Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Connecticut, and Maine, In- 
terstate Route 95 suffered another deadly 
blow, from a toll-free standpoint when the 
Federal Ald-Highwnay Act of 1960 was ap- 
proved. 

AMENDMENT ENACTED IN 1960 

As the act passed the House in the spring 
of 1960, there was no reference to the Mary- 
land-Delaware-U.S, deal on the Northeastern 


Expressway. 

But on June 22, 1960, in the last few min- 
utes of the Senate Public Works Committee 
hearing on the legislation, an amendment 
was put across. 

Senator McNamara, Democratic of Mich- 
igan, said an amendment to the legislation 
had been introduced that would allow Dela- 
ware and Maryland to pay back Federal 
funds expended on their portions of Inter- 
state Route 95 “so that this portion could 
become a toll road.“ 

It turned out that the deal had been 
cooked up only a week before at a meeting 
in the State highway department offices at 
Dover, Del, and that Maryland was willing 
to turn back 6900, 000 in Federal funds on 
this road, and Delaware $500,000. 

Representative GtorcEe FALLON, Democrat 
of Maryland, a topranking Democrat on the 
House Public Works Committee, had been 
at the meeting, at which highway officials 
of both States and representatives of the 
Bureau of Public Roads were also present. 

RESTRICTIONS OF 1956 ACT 

At the Senate hearing, no one questioned 
the propriety of the deal except Senator 
Coorrn, Republican of Kentucky, who asked: 
“Does this establish any precedent so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned in 


building an Interstate System and using it ~ 


as à feeder for a toll road?” 

Prank G. Turner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads replied that it took into consideration 
those “restrictions which were written into 
the 1956 act.” As has been noted elsewhere 
in this series, the act prohibits Federal 
money for toll-bullt highways, but appears 
to allow approaches to these toll roads to 
be bullt into the Interstate System, if there 
are other uses for such approaches. 

Not a single witness, other than the Bureau 
of Public Roads representative, testified on 
the amendment. It slipped through the 
Senate without debate. House conferees, led 
by FaLLON, quickly accepted the amendment, 
and the compromise version passed both 
branches easily. 
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ESTIMATED FIGURES 


If the Northeastern Expressway had been 
bullt as a toll-free, federally aided Interstate 
Highway, the estimated cost of the sections 
in both States would have been $87.9 million, 
of which the Federal share would have been 
$79 million. The estimated cost of both 
sections financed by bonds. maturing over a 
period of 30 years is $201.5 million, more 
than double the other rate, 

The only argument left. to the Maryland- 
Delaware highway planners. is that presum- 
ably the road can be built faster as a toll 
rond because the Federal sums become avail- 
able at a slower rate than that provided by 
bond issues. 

Even this is not necessarily so, if the two 
States. wanted to borrow on their credit for 
an accelerated program in anticipation of 
getting Federal money later as it became 
available, something the law permits. 

OTHERS WILL SUFFER, TOO 


Maryland’s motorists stand to lose some 
$66 million which would have gone Into the 
Maryland portion of Interstate 95, had not 
the signals been changed. 

Delaware motorists stand to lose about $25 
million in Federal Interstate Highway funds. 

Many of the Nation’s other motorists, who 
also pay full highway- user taxes, will be 
using this heavily traveled route and will 
likewise suffer. 


A Reappraisal of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in feel that the long overdue 
reappraisal of our whole foreign aid pro- 
gram is in order. It has never been 
made clearer than this year during our 
discussions here when this program was 
under consideration. 


About a year or so ago, Mr. Fred A. 
Orleans, of San Antonio, Tex., had a 
most interesting series of three articles 
in the San Antonio Express on the for- 
eign aid program in which he thoroughly 
analyzed the problem. It is still most 
timely. He points up Latin America in 
particular because of his intimate knowl- 
edge and long association with -Latin 

I commend these articles to my col- 
leagues: 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
May 3, 1961] 
Unrren States NEEDS a REAPPRAISAL oF AID 


(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The many convincing nts advanced 
against aid, makes it imperative that the 
United States completely reappraises the 
entire ald program, and determine which 
countries still need economic aid; what 
benefits have actually accured to the United 
States from its massive aid program; should 
the United States continue to giye ald in- 
discriminately; would it be beneficial to give 
massive ald to the African nations or can the 
development nations of the free world start 
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assuming their share of aiding the under- 
developed nations; what type of aid should 
be given to Latin America. 

Many consider foreign aid as official black- 
mail through which countries can assume a 
neutral position and force the United States 
to subsidize them on the threat of turning to 
Russia. The time has come for the United 
States to solidy back her friends and not 
encourage the neutralists top lay both ends 
against the middle. By not taking a firm 
stand with the present neutralists, the United 
States can expect to see more and more 
countries assume the position of neutrals 
as they believe that they can best benefit 
themselves accordingly, 

The United States has unwittingly encour- 
aged this by making no past demands when 
aid was dispensed. Now that most aid-re- 
ceiving countries, as well as those who would 
like to receive aid, have come to expect the 
United States to give aid with no questions 
asked, instead of appreciation from the re- 
cipients, the United States can expect re- 
sentment if this ald 1s not forthcoming. 

REALITY, NOT IDEALISM 


Every nation, no matter how small or how 
big, must think in terms of self-preservation, 
and the United States is no exception. The 
time has come for hard reality to prevall and 
not idealism. The time has come when the 
United States can no longer shut its eyes to 
what is happening, but must face up to many 
painful realities, since what is happening in 
the world today is very reminiscent of what 
happened within the United States itself 
before the Civil War. 

At that time, it became quite apparent 
that no nation could endure half slave, half 
free. In the world today the same situation 
exists in another form. Today the world 
has contracted to an extent that no two 
ideologies can coexist for long side by side, 
one free; one slave. The time will soon 
come when neutral nations will be forced to 
make their choice; for or against enslave- 
ment. 

At this point, one must ask, exactly what 
does “neutral” mean. In the strict sense 
of the word, it means a middle position be- 
tween two extremes or not taking part on 
either side. However, another meaning for 
neutral is indifference. Does this, then, 
mean that the so-called neutrals are actu- 
ally unconsciously indifferent to their fates, 
not caring if they are slave or free? One 
must indeed ponder this concept. Playing 
both ends against the middle can provoke 
a dangerous situation—like walking a tight- 
rope. : 

NEED A STRONG POSITION 

If the United States assumes a strong 
and well-planned position on aid to neutral 
countries, many of the neutral countries may 
have to make their own reappraisals. If 
these neutral countries can become con- 
vinced that the United States will not vacil- 
late and will strongly defend the position of 
her friends, economically and militarily, and 
that she wil not aid and abet her enemies as 
she has in the past by giving aid to Commu- 
nist countries and their sympathizers, then 
perhaps the entire situation will change. 
Abraham Lincoln once said if you wish to 
convert men to your cause, persuade them 
that you are their true friend. This country 
must negotiate from a position of strength 
and the entire psychology of the Nation 
must be one of positive thinking. 

It is obvious that the United States can 
no longer afford to scatter her shots as it 
will benefit neither the recipient of this aid 
nor the United States. Wouldn't it be wiser 
to concentrate on the Western Hemisphere 
and help bulld up a strong bloc of nations 
which would include all of Central America, 
South America, the entire Caribbean area as 
well as Canada? Before further developing 
this concept, it is necessary to first outline 
the arguments against foreign aid. 
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WAY OF LIFE 

Foreign aid is becoming a part of the way 
of life of the people of the United States, 
with no questions asked, and like the na- 
tional debt, will be passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. The people of the 
United States are not given the opportunity 
to study the proposals of aid to foreign coun- 
tries and even if given the opportunity can- 
not make an intelligent study since the facts 
pertinent to this study are not readily avall- 
able. 

These tremendous giveaways cannot be 
justified unless the taxpayer's money is spent 
tor the proven defense of the people of the 
United States. The standards and safeguards 
are not being provided to assure the people 
of this country that their money is not going 
to line the pockets of corrupt government 
officials or governments unfriendly to the 
United States, while the masses get nothing. 

It is further argued that aid does not pre- 
vent Communist takeover as proven by 
Cuba, among others, since Cuba received ap- 
proximately $150 million per year subsidy 
under the Sugar Act and an additional $50 
million yearly of economic aid. There is no 
way of either estimating costs or effectiveness 
of a potential program, and there is no limit 
to what an aid program can end up costing. 
In addition, the United States lacks those 
who can effectively and intelligently admin- 
ister an aid program. 

CAN'T BUY FRIENDS 

In one form or another in the past 14 years, 
the United States has extended a helping 
hand to the Latin American nations to the 
amount of close to $8 billion and the U.S. 
position in Latin America now is weaker 
than it was 15 years ago, while the Commu- 
nists outlay very little on ald, but put their 
money where it does the most good for them, 
in some food for the people and a lot of prop- 
aganda. 

Experience in Latin America has proven 
that you cannot buy friends. The theory 
that the recipients of foreign aid become 
more stable both economically and militarily, 
and accorlingly, are stanch allies, is a 
fallacy since Karl Marx stated that foreign 
aid was a means through which the seeds of 
socialism could be sown, 

Without internal reforms in underde- 
veloped countries, aid, as such, is useless. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 

Thursday, May 4, 1961] 
Pan America: Ipgauists RULING U.S. Aw 
PROGRAM 


(By Fred A. Orleans) 


The failure in our aid program in the past 
can be attributed to aid being given in an 
unlimited and indiscriminate manner. The 
foreign aid program of the United States to 
the underdeveloped nations has not proven 
an effective means for economic develop- 
ment, which can only result from capital 
generation. 

It is never possible for aid to become a 
true substitute for real investments. In 
addition, the theories prevailing in the un- 
derdeveloped nations, calling for vast social 
welfare programs, are erroneous since social 
welfare programs cannot be effectively es- 
tablished until a country has passed through 
a stage of basic economic development, 

Unfortunately, American policy relating to 
aid programs has been completely dominated 
by the thinking of idealists who have al- 
Ways assumed that foreign aid was the pana- 
cea for all the economic ills of mankind. 
History has proven it to be absolutely defi- 
nite that no nation can properly develop its 
economy without employing capital forma- 
tion from private foreign sources as well as 
internal development of capital. 

TIME AGAINST US 


Time is running against us in the under- 
developed lands, since population is increas- 
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ing so rapidly that more people are continu- 
ously being caught up in the grip of poverty. 
Jobs are not. being created fast enough; agri- 
cultural lands developed; houses built; 
schools built; factories established, to meet 
the needs of the ever-expanding underde- 
veloped nations. 

The foreign aid program of the United 
States has not done the job tn the past and 
has not only been ineffective but far too ex- 
pensive and inefficient as well. Present 
events forcibly demonstrate that we have 
seriously erred in our belief that we could 
buy the friendship of the world and thereby 
stop the inroads of communism. 

We have today very little to show for the 
tremendous investment we haye made in 
our attempt to win friends and influence 
people. Too little consideration has been 
given to the actual needs of the underdevel- 
oped nations nor has the United States at- 
tempted to meet their basic and urgent 
needs. Instead there has always been 
grandiose schemes, as superhighways for na- 
tions without cars; agricultural development 
programs for mountainous, mining areas; 
tremendous hydroelectric plants at costs of 
hundreds of millions of dollars and requir- 
ing many years to construct for nations 
whose people are today and whose 
governments are slowly but surely being 
eroded by Communists. 

WHO WILL BENEFIT? 


The question remains as to who actually 
will be benefited by these grandiose pro- 
grams; the people living in these countries 
today, or the Communists who might con- 
trol the countries in the future, 

As Will Rogers so aptly stated many years 
ago, “our foreign policy is an open book—i. 
check book.” We have seemed to proceed 
on the theory that money is the cure for all 
ills and it is not ni to give any con- 
sideration to the true situations and actual 
conditions existing in the countries we have 
tried to help. 

At the end of World War II, the original 
aid program was set up for the specific pur- 
pose of helping to rebuild war shattered na- 
tions. These nations were not historically 
in the underdeveloped classification but as 
England, Italy, Germany, France and others, 
industrial and technologically advanced na- 
tions having high literacy rates, low disease 
rates, traditionally industrious, thrifty and 
honest people and leaders. This program 
did succeed In restoring Europe to economic 
health and prevented Russia from both over- 

Western Europe, as well as over- 
whelmingly swinging the balance of power 
against the United States. 

The basic problem facing the United States 
today is providing aid for underdeveloped 
nations and the reason these aid programs 
have for the most part failed is due to the 
fact that the same people who administered 
the original ald programs for the war dev- 
astated nations, or their second in com- 
mand or their proteges, are still administer- 
ing the ald programs of the United States 
and using in the underdeveloped nations 
the same theories and policies used in the 
past to fit an entirely different requirement. 

FOREIGN AID FAILURE 


It is very obvious that the underdeveloped 
nations, lacking the industrial background of 
the European nations, with only recent and 
often sketchy histories of stable govern- 
ments, with high rates of illiteracy, poverty, 
disease, etc., can not be successfully sub- 
jected to the same type of programs the 
United States has provided in the past. 

Our failure in our foreign aid programs for 
Latin America can be attributed to a great 
degree to our lack of understanding of the 
psychology of the peoples of these countries, 
who at heart admire us, but are jealous of 
what we have and they lack. These people 
have never wanted charity but leadership and 
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guidance through which they can attain the 
levels of development we have reached. 

Our failure is due to our not realizing how 
desperately we need the friendship and sup- 
port of the peoples of the Americas and our 
not understanding that money alone cannot 
buy it, but only personal effort properly di- 
rected can do the job. We have failed in 
our past programs for Latin America since 
we have traditionally worked with and 
through the heads of government, no matter 
how insincere they might be, and we have 
never sought out those in the Americas who 
sincerely and definitely share our interest in 
helping their people attain a better way of 
life. 

We have failed because of the rigid prin- 
ciples we have followed in times which call 
for flexibility and because of our inabiilty 
to understand that if normal governmental 
channels do not provide us the means to 
openly support our friends in Latin America, 
then we must be prepared to provide in- 
formal support outside of norma! diplomatic 
channels, 

CRUCIAL MOMENT 


At this crucial moment in the history of 
mankind, when our very fate hangs in the 
balance, We cannot afford to observe the 
normal formalities which govern our usual 
activities but we have to give support to our 
true friends and those who as we are dedi- 
cated to the perpetuation of our democratic 
way of life, 

[Prom the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, May 
5, 1961] 
LATIN America> Loos Bic IN THE SECURITY 
or UNITED STATES 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The question is often asked if Latin Amer- 
ica is as important to the United States as 
we have been led to believe. The importance 
of Latin America to thé United States can- 
not be overemphasized. Our destinies are 
instrinsically bound together and the United 
States cannot survive alone. 

From the point of view of the most vital 
question to our national welfare, defense, 
Latin America looms big to the security of 
the United States. In time of national emer- 
gency the United States may find the nor- 
mal sealanes closed and have to resort en- 
tirely to Latin America for strategic mate- 
rials. The land mass of Latin America con- 
stitutes a barrier to the south of us, offer- 
ing protection against conventional types 
of warfare. Without this barrier the United 
States would be completely exposed. 

Economically, the United States would suf- 
fer through Latin America falling into the 
hands of our enemies since the loss of our 
substantial investments and markets in 
Latin America would seriously affect our 
economy. 

NEED U.N. VOTES 


Diplomatically the United States has been 
in the past heavily dependent upon the vote 
of the Latin American nations as a bloc to 
support us in the extremely important cold 
wsr votes made in the United Nations. 

The question remains as to whether the 
United States can afford to aid Latin Amer- 
ica. Most people are aware of the fact 
that we cannot afford not to aid Latin Amer- 
ica, but we must give careful consideration 
to the form the aid will take. 

The United States must work jointly with 
the Latin Americans to help them develop 
programs for construction of homes for low 
income groups, first-class transportation sys- 
tems, large scale trrigation projects, suf- 
ficient electrification to meet the growing 
industrial needs of the countries and in gen- 
eral help to develop joint industrial proj- 
ects which will create a sound basis for in- 
dustrialization as it has in Mexico and which 
will result in the Latin American countries 
developing a much sounder foundation for 
their economies which are now practically 
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completely dependent upon one crop, one 
mineral or a limited number of raw ma- 
terials. 

NEW TYPE PROGRAM 

A new type of program is needed, cost- 
ing the minimum to the American taxpayer, 
and bringing about the stabilization and de- 
velopment of the economies of the Latin 
American countries. 

Aid may take many forms and is not 
solely dollar giveaway as is popularly be- 
lieved. The full and proper utilization of 
the following can go a long ways toward 
attaining the desired results in Latin 
America: 

A properly managed and well-planned 
Peace Corps can provide a form of person- 
to-person aid. 

Technological help to provide the most 
advanced and efficient ways of doing things. 

Ideological help—in this field we are al- 
most completely deficient. Most Latin Amer- 
icans do not understand the significance of 
what the Communists are trying to do in 
their countries nor do they actually under- 
stand communism and its avowed objec- 
tives. A little enlightenment on this most 
important subject can give many the knowl- 
edge needed to resist the inroads of com- 
munism. 

Seed loans coupled with know-how di- 
rectly from private sources in the United 
States as savings and loan groups helping to 
set up counterpart organizations in Latin 
American countries. This in itself will go a 
long way toward providing the much needed 
housing and also help bring interest rates 
down to normal levels enabling more peo- 
ple to own thelr own homes. While the 
homebuilding industry in the United States 
provides about 10 percent of the national 
gross product of over $50 billion a year and 
is our second largest industry, in Latin Amer- 
ica it is insignificant. A development of 
this most important industry will give an 
economic shot in the arm to the economies 
of the Latin American countries. The De- 
velopment Loan Fund has recently made an 
important start in this field through loans to 
Venezuela, Peru and Colombia housing foun- 
dations and banks. k 

ROADBUILDING 


Roadbuilding through the use of a lend 
lease program to utilize surplus equipment 
not needed in the United States plus some 
technical help can enable the Latin Ameri- 
can countries to build roads into inaccessible 
areas and thereby open for settlement virgin 
and fertile sections of their countries, en- 
abling them to resettle people from distress 
areas as the Recife area of northeast Brazil. 
This will lessen tensions in poverty stricken 
areas, give the people greater incentives to 
work and lessen the threat of communism 
growing out of control through feeding on 
discontent people. 

Another excellent form of aid is an in- 
creased and well coordinated cultural ex- 
change program, providing for a two-way 
exchange of students. 

Greater support for American schools, 
which are privately endowed institutions in 
Latin American countries. German schools 
prevailed in Latin America until World War 
II and they had the complete support of the 
German Government. The United States 
gives far too little attention or support to 
this most important medium through which 
better relations can be established by Latin 
students studying in the American schools 
located in their countries. The large volume 
of Public Law 480 local currencies, which 
will be building up in many countries can 
very well be utilized for this most worthy 
use, 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


There must be more use made of estab- 
lished and proven mediums as the Export- 
Import Bank, Development Loan Fund as 
well as the facilities of the OAS. A large in- 
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fiux of private investment can be encouraged 
through the U.S. Government extending its 
guarantee program to fully cover losses due 
to expropriation, devaluation, etc. A 

Make available to U.S. exporters the means 
to sell on credit terms comparable to those 
offered by European and Japanese producers 
and thereby increase the flow of U.S. exports 
to Latin America, which will both improve 
our balance of trade, dollar position, etc., as 
well as help Latin America through making 
available to them machinery, capital equip- 
ment, etc., 50 badly needed for their eco- 
nomic development, 

Modification of existing programs to pro- 
vide more flexibility as well as more effective 
and intelligent adminstraton. 

To encourage and assist in the unification 
of Latin American economies through a Com- 
mon Market which will result in Latin 
American countries having the benefits of 
what the United States possesses through 
having a cohesive economic-geographic area 
instead of 20 rival and incomplete economies. 


Independence Day of the Republic of 
Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic of Guinea, Sekou Touré; 
and His Excellency, the Ambassador of 
the Republic of Guinea to the United 
States, Dr. Seydou Conte, on the occa- 
sion of the fourth anniversary of 
Guinea’s independence. 

Tue REPUBLIC oF 9 Irs INDEPENDENCE 
. 


The small Republic of Guinea is one of 
the new states in southwest Africa. It was 
constituted in 1958, and since then has en- 
joyed its sovereign and independent status. 
The sturdy native people of the country to- 
tal almost 3 million, and with their country 
were part of France's huge African empire, 
living under French domination for more 
than 100 years. At the end of the last war 
France's rule over the area was relaxed con- 
siderably. For a dozen years (1946-58) 
Guinea was part of the French Community 
comprising France's oversea possessions. 
Then in September 1958, in a referendum 
the people of Guinea decided by an over- 
whelming majority to secede from the French 
Community. A few days later, on October 2, 
Guinea was proclaimed an independent re- 
public. Thus was born this new state in 
southwest Africa. As of now its sovereignty 
is absolute and complete, but in their Con- 
stitution the people of Guinea voluntarily 
provided for the renunciation, or definite 
curtailment, of their sovereignty in favor of 
African unity, and this principle has found 
expression in subsequent agreements signed 
with Ghana and Mall. 

Since its birth 4 years ago the Republic of 
Guinea has had its ups and downs. Its 
dominating and aggressive President and 
Prime Minister Sekou Touré has often been 
cought between the East-West diplomacy. 
It seemed that for a while there was too 
much flirting between the leaders of Guinea 
and Moscow, and this was looked upon with 
open disapproval by free world leaders. But 
Sekou Touré proved he was no one’s satellite 
when he had a Russian mission kicked out 
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of Guinea for interfering in internal affairs. 
President Touré has sought the financial and 
technical aid he needs in any and all coun- 
tries. Many still regard him as the enig- 
matic, though quite the energetic leader of 
his people, who are struggling hard to pull 
themselyes up by their bootstraps and live 
happily in their homeland, On the fourth 
anniversary of thelr independence day we 
wish more power to them in all their worthy 
endeavors. 


Another Restriction on Information 
Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firmly held conviction that one of the 
great sources of strength of our free so- 
ciety is the fact that we conduct the 
business of government in the open. 
For the past 7 years the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information has 
actively examined restrictions on the 
availability of Government information. 
From time to time we have been able to 
report marked improvements. Today 
I am pleased to inform the Members 
that one of the few remaining restric- 
tions on information about our civilian 
space program has been ordered elimi- 
nated in time for the scheduled orbital 
attempt this week. 

Perhaps nowhere is the philosophy of 
freedom of information more important 
than in space probes. Our scientific 
exploration of space is part of a fierce 
international competition for prestige 
and discovery.. We have. confidence 
that our free society can match and ex- 
ceed the accomplishments of other socie- 
ties, but the truth of our accomplish- 
ments will be widely known only if we 
are careful to make available all the 
facts to the entire world. 

From the outset the subcommittee has 
urged that our space experiments be 
conducted in the open. The decision of 
Congress to transfer our scientific space 
activities from military to civilian con- 
trol was accompanied by a firm state- 
ment that the people had a need and a 
right to know about our space program, 
its successes and its failures. With 
growth of the civilian program, more 
and more information about our accom- 
plishments in space has been made 
available to the American people, and to 
the entire world. 

As manned exploration of space as- 
sumed a Significant role in our program, 
a critical decision had to be made. 
When the time came for the dangerous 
flights of the astronauts, would the 
American people be permitted to share in 
the anxiety as wellasthetriumphs? We 
answered that question by inviting the 
people of the world to witness our flights. 
The result was a worldwide triumph for 
our open society; without a doubt, the 
United States actually was performing 
feats others bragged of but cloaked in 
secrecy. President Kennedy eloquently 
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stated the issue in an address before the 
National Association of Broadcasters on 
May 8, 1961, shortly after Commander 
Shepard’s flight: 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world’s oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, the 
resource which has always brought us our 
greatest exploits in time of our greatest need, 
ts the very fact of the open society. 

Thus if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our suc- 
cesses, 


As the manned space program pro- 
gressed, increasing freedom was won by 
the press, radio, and television to report 
the news to the American people. I am 
pleased to announce today that, as a re- 
sult of the Information Subcommittee’s 
investigation, the last remaining barrier 
to instantaneous reporting of the events 
prior to launch have now been removed 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

NASA officials have informed me that, 
effective immediately, press representa- 
tives assembled at Cape Canaveral in the 
early hours before launch will be able to 
report prelaunch developments to the 
American people—and the world—as 
they happen. Until this latest improve- 
ment, all prelaunch news was withheld 
overnight until approximately 30 min- 
utes before the scheduled launch. Thus, 
when our next astronaut strides from the 
ready hangar and heads for his space 
capsule early one morning this week, the 
American people will be there with him 
via our free press, radio, and television. 


Telstar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest scientific advances of our 
time is the project Telstar. I am sure 
we are all proud of this great achieve- 
ment, but little do we realize that while 
the name of one company has received 
considerable acclaim, there are many 
others who contributed greatly to the 
success of the project. 

PIC Design Corp. and its president, 
Winfred M. Berg—a personal friend of 
mine—located in my congressional dis- 
trict in the village known as East Rock- 
away adjoining the community in which 
I live, was one of the suppliers for this 
project. 

Mr. Berg and PIC Design Corp. have 
every right to be proud of their partici- 
pation not only in this great project, but 
in the fact that the work they turn out 
must be so precise that only dedicated 
people can do the job. I am sure that 
we all join in congratulating Mr. Berg 
and the PIC Design Corp. for their 
achievement. 


October 1 


Sermon Preached by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Richard T. Doherty, S. T. D., 
Professor of Moral Theology, the St. 
Paul Seminary, on the Occasion of the 
14th Annual Red Mass Sponsored by 
the Lawyer’s Guild of St. Thomas 
Moore, in the Chapel of the College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., Sunday, 
September 23, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, to com- 
memorate the opening of the present 
term of the Minnesota State Supreme 
Court, a Red Mass was held in the chapel 
of the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 
Minn., on September 23, 1962. This 
mass, the 14th to be sponsored by the 
Lawyers Guild of St. Thomas Moore, was 
especially significant because it was cele- 
brated by the new archbishop of St, Paul, 
the Most Reverend Leo Binz, D.D. 

On this occasion a most memorable 
sermon was delivered by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Richard T, Doherty, 
S.T.D., professor of moral theology at 
the St. Paul Seminary. I believe that 
what. Monsignor Doherty had to say de- 
serves a much greater audience. It is 
my pleasure to request unanimous con- 
sent to print the full text of his sermon 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

The opening of the Minnesota State Su- 
preme Court marks the beginning of a new 
judicial year. Before that formal com- 
mencement we gather here to seek divine 
guidance in the administration of Justice in 
that court and in all the courts of our land, 
Federal, State, and municipal. 

In doing this we perpetuate a tradition 
that goes back to the 13th century, to the 
reign of the great French king and lawgiver 
who was to become a canonized saint, Louis 
IX. On the day that the courts opened in 
his country he summoned all the jurists 
of the land to his royal chapel, there to offer 
the holy sacrifice of the mass to ask the help 
of Almighty God in moting out justice to 
his subjects. His royal chapel, and the cus- 
tom that had its beginnings therein, remain 
to this day. Sainte Chapelle, as it Is called, 
has become one of the outstanding tourist 
attractions of the city of Paris, a gem of 
architecture and a sanctuary of jewel-like 
stained glass. It is more of a museum today 
than a house of worship, For 1 day out 
of each year, however, it returns to Its orig- 
mal status as a church. That is the day 
on which the French courts reopen and a new 
judicial year begins. On that day the law- 
vers and judges of Paris gather in Sainte 
Chapelle, as they have dona for 7 centurics, 
to offer the holy sacrifice of the masa to in- 
yoke the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 


* cause of justice, 


From France the custom spread to the 
England of Edward I. English courts ob- 
served four terms each year which corre- 
sponded to the four seasons and the divisions 
of the church year. Even to this day Eng- 
lish courts begin what ls called the Michael- 
mas term on the 29th of September, the 
feast of St. Michael. The other three terms 
began, respectively, at Christmas, Easter, 
and Trinity Sunday. For each of these terms 
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the judges wore a different color robe. The 
color proper to the Michaelmas term of court 
was red. When the king summoned the 
judges to the royal chapel to inaugurate a 
new judicial year, on the feast of Saint 
Michael, they came wearing their red robes. 
As they filled up the chapel it became a 
veritable sea of red and from this the mass 
takes Its name, the “red mass.” 

Here in Minnesota the custom of the red 
mass is nearing the middle of its second 
decade. This is our 14th annual observance 
and the occasion is graced by the presence 
of the new archbishop of St. Paul. 

It is highly significant that he offers the 
mass on the eve of the ecumenical council 
for the import of this council is so great that 
echoes are heard in all departments of hu- 
man life, not the least of which is juris- 
prudence. The casual observer sees the 
council as a step toward a reunion of Chris- 
tendom. Its significance, however, goes be- 
yond the question of religious unity; it 
touches upon a great struggle between two 
worlds, 

One of these, most frequently referred to 

as the free world, I like to think of as the 
Mediterranean world because It had its be- 
ginnings in that part of the globe. On the 
shores of the Mediterranean was Palestine; 
there was Greece; there was Rome. Each in 
its turn played its part in forming and fash- 
ioning our free world. Palestine was the 
land of the Bible; Greece, the cradle of 
philosophy, Rome was the center from 
which law and order radiated in all direc- 
tions. When St. Peter and St. Paul went 
from Palestine to Rome they brought with 
them Christianity, which was in time to 
transform the Roman Empire Into Christen- 
dom. It was from the European part of 
Christendom that our forefathers came to 
these shores with them a civiliza- 
tion that had been thousands of years in 
the making. It was more than a mere 
conglomeration of Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Christian values, It was more than a mul- 
titude of cultural bits and pieces existing 
side by side and unrelated to one another. 
It was a unity whose parts were ted 
by the same fundamental principle and artic- 
ulated the same basic value. From its very 
inception the basic value and unifying prin- 
ciple of our Western civilization has been 
God. 
The arts and the science of the Western 
World, its philosophy and religion, its ethics 
and its law, its forms of social, economic, 
and political organization, its morals and 
its manners, its way of life and its men- 
tality, all show forth, each in its own way, 
this basic principle and value. Perhaps the 
best example of the articulation of this uni- 
fying principle into our society is found in 
the words of Thomas Jefferson: “Men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
ullenable rights.“ 

The full meaning of these words must be 
seen in the ght of human responsibility. 
While it is obvious that each right involves 
an obligation on the part of others to respect 
it, there is a more fundamental tie between 
right and duty that is too often overlooked. 
The obligation on the part of others is sub- 
sequent to the right, whereas duty on the 
part of the possessor is prior to the right. 
It is the cause, the source of the right. 
The very reason for a right is to furnish a 
man with an opportunity to fulfill an obliga- 
tion. The right to freedom of religion, for 
example, is based on the duty to worship God. 
In a general way we can say that a man has 
a right to all that he needs in order to do 
his duty before God. These duties take 
precedence over all other duties. They con- 
stitute an area of a man's life so sacred that 
no state has the right to invade it. In 
other words, there are some rights of man 
that are inalienable and morally inviolable, 
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This is what Thomas Jefferson meant when 
he set the cornerstone of our American Demo- 
cracy in those flaming words, “Men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights,“ and it is the only sane inter- 
pretation that can be put upon another, 
relatively informal statement, found only in 
a latter of courtesy written to the Baptists 
of Danbury, Conn., about a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state. In our day 
there are those who would give this off-the- 
record remark genuine constitutional status, 
so as to isolate all the freedom immediately 
attendant upon men’s duty to his God. 
They would leave him with no social frame- 
work. to support and protect him. They 
would say to him, as he stands in the midst 
of the turmoil of a world in transition, 
“You are free, defend yourself, save your- 
self—all by yourself/’ This is indeed a far 
cry from the original concept that the chief 
purpose of government is to safeguard these 
rights. 

If it is true that every man has a moral 
right to all that he needs In order to do his 
duty before God, then it follows that when- 
ever his personal resources fall short of what 
is necessary to do this, it becomes the duty 
of the state to come to his aid so as to safe- 
guard the rights in question. In this regard 
the state can fail by defect, by doing too lit- 
tle, as well as by doing too much. To be 
sure, it would sin by excess if it were to im- 
pose upon all citizens one official religion, 
but that does not mean that it must turn its 
back upon God. The times call for a new 
vision of freedom, a deeper understanding 
of human rights, a new dedication to the 
basic values of our free world. We must try 
to see eye to eye on these whether we be 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. A sort of ecu- 
menism is being forced upon us by the cold 
war. 

This is not merely a war of economics or 
power politics. It means more than the sur- 
vival of the American system of free enter- 
prise. Even when we say that it is a war 
to preserve freedom and justice and faith, we 
speak a partial truth. The real question is 
what economics and politics are to be used 
for; whether freedom and justice and faith 
have any right to be considered at all. In 
the last analysis it is a quarrel about the 
Creator and the nature of man and the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe. In its essence 
the cold war is theological. 

It is a war between two worlds, one which 
has God as its basic value and one which has 
as its major premise a denial of God—athe- 
ism, The Communist world, in its determi- 
nation to bury us, destroy us, makes war on 
our basic value, God the Creator. This fun- 
damental principle of communism domi- 
nates its philosophy, its ethics and law, its 
main forms of social, economic, and political 
organization, its manners, its way of life, its 
mentality. 

We fight this war under a great handicap, 
because our forces are so divided. The im- 
mense spiritual strength of our opponents 
lies in the fact that they are united by a 
dogma which they have fervently embraced, 
which is no less a dogma because we choose 
to call it an Ideology. 

We, on the other hand, have been trying 
to uphold a particular standard of ethical 
and legal values based on Christian dogma 
while gradually eliminating the very dogma 
which is the sole rational foundation for 
those values. 

The Communists have seen quite clearly 
that dogma and ethics are inextricably 
bound together. From their major premise 
of atheism they have proceeded with exact- 
ing and precise logic, to tanks on the streets 
of Budapest and to a wall in Berlin. The 
dogma that they have adopted, and the ethi- 
cal scheme that derives from it, has no value 
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for peace or truth, mercy or justice, faith or 
freedom. 

The ecumenical council is a step in the 
direction of regrouping the spiritual forces 
of the free world. In the spirit of the ecu- 
menical council, and for the very same rea- 
son, every one of us here this morning 
should rededicate himself to the task of re- 
storing to our jurisprudence the major prem- 
ise of our Western civilization; its basic 
value—the Creator, our fathers’ God, the 
Author of Liberty. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s Visit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 21, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., 
of September 25, 1962. 


Mr. EIsENHOWER's VISIT 


Former President Eisenhower's visit to Co- 
lumbia Saturday must have brought sharp 
disappointment to the Republicans who ar- 
ranged it. The previsit prediction that the 
attendance would be at least 50,000 dwindled 
in realty to about 10 percent of that figure. 
Newspapers reported Columbia police esti- 
mated-the crowd at 8,000. Generally such 
estimates are quite liberal and usually ex- 
ceed the actual number by anywhere from 
25 to 50 percent. This leads the Ledger to 
think the number gathered on the State 
House grounds may have been 5,000 or pos- 
sibly a little over. 

Mr. Eisenhower did give the Republicans 
some good advice. He told them in cam- 

to lay off so much talk about “Re- 
publican conservatism" and they might get 
more votes. He has the situation figured 
out right in this State, at least. A majority 
of South Carolinians do not care for the Re- 
publican brand of conservatism. These citi- 
zens do not look upon “liberal” as a dirty 
word. Rather, when the time comes to make 
a choice, Democrats are not going to be 
fooled. They are going to vote for the 
Democratic Party's candidates. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on foreign aid appropriations, and passed public works 


appropriations. 


House sent postal rate and pay raise bill to conference and passed 30 sundry 


bills. 


Senate committees reported State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary appropria- 
tions and omnibus rivers and harbors—flood control authorization bills. 
House committee reported supplemental appropriation bill. 


See Résumé of Congressional Activity. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 20245-20248, 20336 


Bills Introduced: Eight bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 3767-3774- Pages 20246, 20337 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Committee on the Judiciary entitled “Prices 
of Hearing Aids,” with individual views (S. Rept. 
2216 

HR. 7791, to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of foreign commerce and trade statistics (S. Rept. 
2217); 

S. 3631, to preserve the confidential nature of copies 
of reports filed with the Bureau of the Census, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2218); 

H.R. 946, providing supplementary financial assist- 
ance to oyster producers in distressed oyster production 
areas (S. Rept. 2219); 

H.R. 12653, increasing limitation on amount of loans 
which may be insured under subtitle A of the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
(S. Rept. 2220) ; 

H.R. 10708, to amend the Rural Electrification Act 
regarding communications service involving electrical 
transmission of sounds, pictures, ctc., with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2221); 

H.R. 12855, to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act with regard to the lease and transfer of tobacco 
acreage allotments (S. Rept. 2222) ; 

S. 3370, granting to the State of Wyoming jurisdiction 
over the Pole Mountain District within Medicine Bow 
National Forest, with amendment (S. Rept. 2223); 

S. 3756, relating to small farm wheat acreage allot- 
ments (S. Rept. 2224); 
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H.R. 11732, to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize foreign governments to operate radio 
stations in the District of Columbia for transmission of 
messages outside the U.S. (S. Rept. 2225) ; 

H.R. 12580, fiscal 1963 appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies, with amendments (S. Rept. 2226); 

S. 2478, relating to procedure for disqualification of 
district judge for bias or prejudice in specific cases, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2227); 

S. 3375, 2450, 2451, 3371, H.R. 4034, 6386, 8321, 8662, 
and 9128, private bills (S. Repts. 2228-2236) ; 

H.R. gig, for the relief of certain officers and enlisted 
personnel of the 1202d Civil Affairs Group, Fort Hamil- 
ton, Brooklyn, N.Y. (S. Rept. 2237); 

H.R. 9804, for the relief of Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
(S. 7 55 2238); 

H. R. 9894, private bill (S. Rept. 2239); 

H. R. 10002, for the relief of civilian employees of he 
New York Naval Shipyard and the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard erroneously in receipt of certain wages due to 
a misinterpretation of Navy civilian personnel instruc- 
tion (S. Rept. 2240); 

H.R. 10026, 10199, 10415, 10423, 11058, 11334, 11578, 
12090, 12539, 12701, and 12936, private bills (S. Repts. 
2241-2251); 

S. Res. 406, requesting an additional $12,500 for ex- 
penses of the Subcommittee on Refugees and Escapees 
of the Committee on the Judiciary (S. Rept. 2252); 

H. Con. Res. 513, for printing 20,000 additional copies 
of hearings entitled “Education for All Children—What 
We Can Learn From England” (S. Rept. 2253); 

H. Con. Res. 574, authorizing the printing of a wall 
map of the U.S. (S. Rept. 2254); 


A Fair Share for Small Business in 
Subcontracting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
Deputy Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the Honorable Ir- 
ving Maness, delivered the following ad- 
dress at a meeting of the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association in Seattle on Sep- 
tember 17, 1962. 

Mr. Maness stressed that the SBA is 
only trying to see that small business 
get its fair share of subcontracting. 
Small business is not fighting big busi- 
ness, On the contrary it is cooperating 
with big business. Mr. Maness has said 
something that needs to be emphasized 
again and again and it is with pleasure 
that I commend his remarks to the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY Irving Maness, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AT AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, IRC., SEATTLE, WASH., ON 
Serremer 17, 1962 
This is my first meeting with this particu- 

lar group of the Aerospace Industries Asso- 
ciation. And I regard my participation in 
this event as most important, for I am afraid 
that on a previous meeting with some of you 
I may have left the impression that strained 
relations exist between the Small Business 
Administration and large business. Nothing 
is further from the truth. I would be re- 
miss, therefore, if I did not express my deep 
appreciation to your committee for inviting 
me here today. I thus welcome the oppor- 
tunity this meeting gives me to assure you 
that we in the SBA, from the Administrator 
on down, fully recognize the great achieve- 
ments of your industry which help meet the 
challenge of those who would destroy our 
way of life. There is, I submit, no better 
way for us to help them achieve their objec- 
tives than by creating or fostering dissension 
among ourselves—dissension among races, 
dissension among political faith, or dissen- 
sion between large and small business. 

Let us, therefore, start with the under- 
standing that while we may have our dif- 
ferences, these primarily refiect disagree- 
ments over the mechanics of achieving our 
common goal—the security and economic 
well-being of our country. 

With this in mind, I should like to discuss 
SBA's subcontracting program and to state 
frankly that I have come to ask you to join 
SBA in tackling the job. 

As you know, the small business sub- 
contracting program was legislated into 
existence by section (d) of Public Law 
87-305, which was enacted by the Congress 
of the United States in September 1961. 
Its provisions were subsequently imple- 
mented by cooperation between the SBA, 
the Department of Defense, and the General 
Services Administration, The regulations 
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emerged have now been made part 
. the e Services Procurement Regu- 
lations and the Federal Procurement Regu- 
lations. 

The objective of this legislation, as you 
may know, is to insure that a fair propor- 
tion of subcontracts, involving Government 
purchase of supplies and services, be placed 
with small business enterprises. Few of us, 
I am certain, will question the equity of 
this objective. I further submit that, in 
general, the areas of agreement relating to 
this program are much wider than those of 
disagreement, Let me, therefore, point out 
the basic tenets on which I believe we all 
agree. 

First, is the conviction that in our Nation's 
economic and defense efforts, large and small 
business are inseparably linked, first as good 
citizens and second as good businessmen, 
As working partners we can—and must— 
support the economy and the defense pro- 
gram to the benefit of all of us, but par- 
ticularly for the advancement of our 
country. 

Second, since this partnership requires 
that large and small business share equitably 
in the defense activity, it is manifest that 
it also requires sharing equitably in any 
benefits to be derived therefrom. I am sure, 
therefore, no one will argue that one seg- 
ment of our Nation's industry alone should 
share these benefits any more than it should 
alone bear the costs. Neither can it be dis- 
puted than any business group can par- 
ticipate without assuming the attendant 
responsibilities inherent in every relation- 
ship between Government and private busi- 
ness. Thus it is clear that both equity and 
law impose upon business and Government 
alike, a moral as well as a legal obligation 
to search for and to find ways and means 
of attaining our common goals. In this pro- 
gram, this means keeping your small business 
partner a vigorous and essential factor in 
our national economy. 


Let there be no mistake about it. Small 
business problems are, in a very large sense, 
your problems too, This, I submit is not just 
an oratorical phrase. It is an actual funda- 
mental fact, for history teaches that the 
first step toward totalitarianism is the sup- 
pression of the little man, Your role, I 
maintain, is to help strengthen the posi- 
tion of that little man as an essential con- 
tribution to our national economic growth. 
This I see not only as one of your major roles, 
but also as one of large business’ prime re- 
sponsibilities. Hence, let us talk about this 
role carefully and objectively, I reemphasize 
that I am not as much concerned with our 
past differences—or what may ap- 
pear to some to be differences—as with 
the ways and means of dispelling any false 
notions which may exist regarding SBA's 
relationship with large business in this sub- 
contracting program. 

It is no secret that, when enacted, a small 
segment of large industry opposed, and per- 
haps still opposes, the smal] business subcon- 
tracting program. Subsequent experience, 
however, leads me to believe that most large 
business concerns are truly conscious of 
their responsibilities, willingly approve. of 
the principle of equitable distribution of 
Government business, and will cooperate 
with SBA in increasing small business’ par- 
ticipation in the program. All that is now 
required, I believe, is an understanding of 


the scope, and an acceptance of our respec- 
tive roles. 

In summary, the scope of the program em- 
braces the following: 

1, Informing the small businessman of 
the specialized requirements of the defense 
program in which he can effectively particip- 
ate; and 

2. Affording those small business concerns 
which are capable of meeting these require- 
ments, an equal opportunity to participate. 

Thus, if we bring the buyer and seller 
together, if we accept the fact that the basic 
philosophy of the subcontracting program is 
to enable small firms to participate equitably 
in the Government’s business without sac- 
rificing high quality at reasonable cost, then 
we will have accomplished our mission. 

To accomplish this, you should divide your 
work into quantities and components which, 
without sacrifice of time, cost, and opera- 
tional efficiency, can be supplied separately 
according to the skills of small business en- 
terprises, and later assembled into the com- 
plete product. It is also your job to let 
small business know what you buy that it 
can supply—even if this seemingly means 
more redtape, more paperwork, more plant 
visits, and more contracts to administer. I 
believe you will find that added costs will be 
offset by savings resulting from greater com- 
petition, and you also will have the added 
satisfaction of contributing to the economic 
welfare of the Nation. 

As your partner, those of us in Govern- 
ment have an equal responsibility to help 
you. The SBA, I wish to assure you, is 
mindful of the fact that this program needs 
more than just a statute and implementing 
regulations. We well realize that without 
the voluntary and active cooperation of all 
concerned, our mutual efforts may very well 
fall short of their mark. Hence, SBA has 
begun implementation of its part of the sub- 
contracting program by sending teams to 
some of the major and most respected Gov- 
ernment contractors with the avowed pur- 
pose of building goodwill, gaining a better 
understanding of what you do, and explain- 
ing how small business can fit into your de- 
tense job. 

I am happy to be able to report that so 
far, without exception, we have encountered 
assurances of active and wholehearted co- 
operation and support. Our thanks go out 
particularly to those firms which have 
pledged themselyes to make this subcon- 
tracting program succeed by stre 
their working relationship with SBA; by in- 
creasing their efforts to voluntarily develop 
qualified small business concerns; and, gen- 
erally, by actively and aggressively cooperat- 
ing in the tasks ahead. 

We are especially appreciative of those 
companies which assume their responsibility 
not only in strict compliance with the letter 
of the law, but also with its spirit—those 
companies which have voluntarily agreed to 
open up subcontracting opportunities for 
small business wherever and whenever possi- 
ble, regardless of the doliar value involved, 
or their legal obligation to do so. 

I realize that what is or is not feasible is 
not always precisely definable. Here again, 
communication and cooperation between 
large business and SBA are of vital impor- 
tance. 

I think this is the way to approach this 
problem. I am confident that, in inviting 
your voluntary cooperation, we are proceed- 
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Ing in the most practical way to implement 
the small business subcontracting program. 
I sincerely believe that we can now readily 
resolve any major differences of opinions 
which heretofore appeared difficult to re- 
concile. 

Guided by a mutual sense of responsibility 
to the Government, an abiding conviction 
in the integrity of our purposes, and a desire 
to succeed in our common cause, I am con- 
fident we will reach that understanding so 
essential to the mutual good and to the ulti- 
mate benefit of our country. 


What Makes Tony Tick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEICHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
was founded 34 years ago. By rallying 
men of good will in 1928, Newton D. 
Baker along with Charles Evans Hughes, 
S. Parks Cadman, Roger W. Strauss and 
Carlton J. H. Hayes founded the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews— 
“to promote justice, amity, understand- 
ing and cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, and to analyze, 
moderate and finally eliminate inter- 
group prejudices, which disfigure and 
distort religious, business, and social and 
political relations, with a view to the 
establishment of a social order in which 
the religious ideals of brotherhood and 
justice shall become the standards of 
human relations.” 

This year the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has recognized a 
great citizen of Cleveland, Ohio, a for- 
mer mayor and now Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze. Secretary Celebrezze has been 
awarded the National Human Relations 
Award by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at a great civic din- 
ner in his honor at Cleveland, his home- 
town and city of his great accomplish- 
ments, on Sunday, September 23. 

On that occasion an esteemed citizen 
of our city of Cleveland, Mr. Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
applied his gifted pen and a tribute to 
Secretary Celebrezze in which he raised 
the question: “What Makes Tony Tick?” 
His answers to this pertinent question 
form an important part of the current 
issues of Politics and People and there- 
by warrant the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Under leave granted, I insert in the 
Recorp Mr. Seltzer’s address: 

Many people have asked: “What makes 
Tony tick?” 

What they mean is, what is there about 
Tony Celebrezze that sets him so uniquely 
apart from other officeholders, that has 
made him so phenomenally successful in 
public life? 

Actually, the answer to the question is 
what has brought hundreds of distinguished 
citizens here tonight—to see the Human 
Relations Award presented to Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, U.S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; former mayor of Cleve- 
land; beloved local citizen. 
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“What makes Tony tick?” 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that 
Tony Celebrezze’s life beginnings were 80 
humble as to make Horatio Alger turn 
jealously over in his grave. 

Born in a tiny Italian village, brought to 
Cleveland as a baby, 1 of 13 children 
of an impoverished railroad track walker, 
started working as a boy of 6, scraped and 
fought and labored to get his schooling and 
law degree and then plunge into public life. 

“What makes Tony tick?” 

Another part of the answer lies in Anthony 
J. Celebrezze’s record as a fearless, inde- 
pendent public servant. 

Two terms as a young man in the Ohio 
Senate, during which he sponsored and 
fought for meaningful legislation, even 
though it meant sticking out his chin against 
political bosses, attracted public attention. 
Next he independently won the mayor's 
office in 1953. 

He repaid the voters by giving them full 
honesty, full enthusiasm, full efficiency, 
faithfulness to budget, a reasonable tax rate, 
progress in health, welfare, and recreation 
programs and an outstanding urban renewal 
program, 

The voters, in turn, delightedly kept re- 
turning this short, swarthy, mustached, 
genial man, to office until President Kennedy 
tapped him for his Cabinet, 

“What makes Tony tick?“ There are other 
considerations. 

There is his lovely, devoted wife, Anne. 
She not only has stood behind him in his 
career, she has worked with him, devoting 
herself to the community and its many prob- 
lems and programs just as he has. Without 
Anne, Tony wouldn't be Tony. 

There are the fine Celebrezze children, 
Anthony, Jr., Jean and Susan—a credit to 
their parents. Without them, Tony wouldn't 
be Tony. 

Then there is the Celebrezze knack for 
projecting himself before crowds—his husky 
voice, his gentle humor, his willingness to 
tell stories on himself, confessing his failures 
as well as savoring his achievements. 

But the real answer is wrapped up, like a 
ribboned gift, in tonight's proceedings. The 
National Human Relations Award that An- 
thony J. Celebrezze will step forward and 
receive is the revelation. 

Tony Celebrezze was singled out by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
for this honor because 

In his struggles to educate himself, to 
forge an outstanding public service career 
and to head a wholesome family, this man 
has raised himself above prejudice, above 
bigotry, above selfish, petty Interests and 
worked for the good of all ahead of the few. 

Tony Celebrezze has recognized the simple 
principle that the dignity of man, and his 
right to call all other men brothers, regard- 
less of race, religion, or origin, are a far more 
precious heritage than any material matter. 

Thus he has placed himself in the fore- 
ground as a champion of equality and op- 
portunity for all. 

Thus he has lived in his spirit of “brother- 
hood of man under fatherhood of God.“ 

Thus is answered the question: “What 
makes Tony tick?“ 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


October 2 


Recor, I include the following news- 
letter of September 29, 1962: 


FATE or FREE Wortp May BE AT STAKE IN 
CUPA 


The most important issue in Congress this 
week, as it is in the Nation, was Cuba. What 
we do, or fail to do about Russian Com- 
munist invasion of the Western Hemisphere 
may decide the future of the United States 
and the free world. If we fail in Cuba, all 
other problems and campaign issues, foreign 
and domestic, may be meaningless. If we 
cannot, or dare not stop Russian aggression 
here, there is little hope we can stop it any- 
where and the success of the Communist 
conspiracy to rule the world may be assured, 

House action centered around two resolu- 
tions—House Resolution 804, authorizing 
active duty for the Ready Reserve (debated 
on Monday, September 24 and passed 342 to 
13) and House Resolution 805, expressing 
the determination of the United States with 
respect to the situation in Cuba (debated on 
Wednesday, September 26, passed 384 to 7). 
I stood with the 13 and 7 in demanding 
Stronger action than called for in the res- 
olutions and urging a firm and determined 
policy to end Russian Communist agression 
in this hemisphere in order to win the battle 
against the Communist conspiracy. Part of 
the debate and my complete statement on 
House Resolution 805 are reprinted as a part 
of this report. (Note especially the replies 
to my question, is the present situation in 
Cuba a violation of the Monroe Doctrine?” 
as given by Congressman Wayne Hays, 
Democrat, of Ohio, and Congressman WALTER 
Jupp, Republican, of Minnesota, both mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.) 

In the earlier debate on the callup of Re- 
serves, I said in part (page 19372 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, September 24): “It is with a 
heavy heart that I must say what I must 
say. I cannot join with my colleagues in 
this callup of Reserves. Texans remember 
the mistake of the last callup of reservists 
from Texas. This callup of 150,000 reservists 
when there are 2,700,000 men in our military 
forces ready for action shows that this is a 
gesture only, a political gesture. Not only 
that, we all know that contrary to the pres- 
entation of this bill, the real issue, the guts 
of the bill is in section 2 giving the President 
the authority to extend the military service a 
year if he deems this necessary, So the 
caliup of 150,000 reservists to solve the for- 
eign policy problems—or errors—is a phony 
solution. The report accompanying the bill 
does not explain why we need a callup of 
150,000. On the contrary * * * there are 
reasons given why we do not need this callup 
in view of the increased military manpower 
within the last year. Further, Mr. Mc- 
Namara pointed out that there is less need 
for a callup now that a year ago.” 

That I am not alone in decrying the lack 
of a firm policy to deal with the serious 
threat of Soviet aggression In Cuba Is indi- 
cated in the following editorial from the 
Plattsburg Press-Republican, Plattsburg. 
N.Y. My mail shows that many Americans 
share these views. 

“ISN'T BEST DEFENSE A DISPLAY OF CONFIDENCE? 

“The United States boasts that it can 
knock out the Russian nation within 48 
hours should she start any war with us. 

“This is no idle boast for we have the 
striking power, the weapons and the man- 
power to do it. 

“This Nation has almost 3 million men in 
its Armed Forces at the present time. 

“Yet, because the Communists are arming 
Cuba, the House votes President Kennedy 
the authority to call up 150.000 reservists 
should the situation in Cuba or anywhere 
else grow more threatening, 

“We surely don’t think the House action 
is any display of confidence in the capacity 
of our Armed Forces to handle trouble should 
it break out anywhere in the world. 
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“With Army manpower now at 1,066,404 
men, the Navy at 666,428 men, the Marines 
at 190,926 men, and the Air Force at 884,025 
men, the House feels the Cuban situation 
requires authority to call up 150,000 reserv- 
ists, 

“And, we might point out, 1,836,000 of our 
servicemen are stationed within the con- 
tinental United States. The balance are on 
oversea assignments. 

“Representative BRUCE Atorz, Republican 
of Texas, called the bill a political gesture 
and tried to get the House to limit the Pres- 
ident’s authority to extending tours of duty 
or present enlistments. 

“But Atcer’s action was to no avail. 

It seems to us that the best defense 
agninst Communist saber-rattling is a dis- 
play of confidence in our capacity to meet 
any crizis. 

“How ludicrous we must look to the world 
when we vote authority to call up 150,000 
reservists when we already have 3 million 
well-trained men in arms.” 

To sum up: There can be no victory with- 
out strength and a positive, firm policy dedi- 
cated to basic American precepts of protect- 
ing our own freedom and that of our neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere, The greatest dan- 
ger lies, not In facing up to the Russian 
threat in Cuba, but in inviting war through 
miscalculation by Khrushchey in the mis- 
taken iden that we are governed by fear and 
will not fight to protect our principles. For 
a straightforward hard-hitting, positive 
policy see newsletters of September 8, Cuba— 
Present Danger, and September 15—Cuba. 
[From the ConcresstonaL Reconrn, Sept. 26, 

1962] 
EXPRESSING THE DETERMINATION OF THE 

UNITED States WITH RESPECT To THE Srru- 

ATION IN CUBA 


Mr. Mappzn. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 805 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

“Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 230) expressing the de- 
termination of the United States with re- 
spect to the situation in Cuba. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution, and shall continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the joint resolution shall be 
considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said joint resolution except amendments 
Offered by the direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and such amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the joint res- 
olution for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit.” 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

(Mr. ALGER asked and was given permission 
to revise and extend his remarks.) | 

Mr. Arce, Mr, Chairman, this resolution 
and the report accompanying it just do not 
solve the problem we seek to solve. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the full Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, or a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, if I may, whether 
the committee believes that the present sit- 
uation in Cuba is a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine? 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, If the gentleman 
will yield, I can only speak for myself, but I 
think if a determination ls made that the 
buildup in Cuba reaches a point where it is 
a threat to the United States, then It is a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. ALGER, I thank the gentleman for the 
gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, Avorr. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Jupp. I would go further and say that 
I think there is already a breach, that there 
is no question but what a foreign system Is 
established in our hemisphere. 

Mr. Aucer. I would agree with the gentie- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Arcen. I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, since when under the Mondoe Doctrine 
does this extension of this system into this 
hemisphere have to be a danger to our na- 
tional security? The words of the Monroe 
Doctrine are “any extension of the system in 
this hemisphere” is a violation of that doc- 
trine. 

Mr. Acer, I agree with the gentleman, 
and must observe, as I read this bill—and 
all of us want to show unanimity behind our 
Commander in Chief, of course—but what 
this bill presents to me by its language is 
that this—that he will tolerate Soviet aggres- 
sion in Cuba without resisting. If any Mem- 
ber of this House doubts that, permit me to 
read the language. 

First of all, we mention the Monroe Doc- 
trine on the front of the resolution. Then 
on page 2 we say as follows: 

“Whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence“ 

There is is; that is the violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, by the very language in 
the bill. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Aroer. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Texas that in my viewpoint 
on that particular question I feel that the 
Monroe Doctrine was breached or violated 
when we withdrew recognition of Cuba, 

Mr. Arcee. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
language which appears on page 2 which I 
have quoted to the members of the Commit- 
tee shows without a shadow of a doubt that 
the present situation is in violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Therefore, we must in 
good conscience endeavor to strengthen its 
provisions before we give up the ghost in this 
debate today. 

Mr. Chairman, the report says, and I quote 
a portion of it to the members of the 
Committee: 

To provide a means of expressing national 
unity regarding U.S. policies toward Cuba.” 

Mr. Chairman, we simply must ask what 
are those policies? We cannot have national 
unity without knowing the policies. It is 
for that reason that I shall listen with in- 
terest as I am sure all the Members will, 
to the motion to recommit, which is very 
simple. It contains two proposals: First, it 
says “whereas the international Communist 
movement has increasingly extended into 
Cuba its political, economic, and military 
sphere of influence” and then this addition, 
“in violation of the Monroe Doctrine,” and 
then, secondly, in a new section 2, it says, 
as I recall, that we stand behind our Presi- 
dent shoulder to shoulder in urging the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine which has 
been violated. 

Mr. Chairman, now politically I appeal to 
you, and I have yet to cast a political vote 
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for solely partisan reasons on the floor of this 
House, except for the election of the Speaker, 
which I have gladly done each 2 years—I 
say to you now what we need is not another 
weak resolution, What we need is a strong 
resolution showing by its terms that we are 
ready to take the necessary action. 

Mr. Chairman, the President says that 
Cuba has only defensive weapons. So does 
Mr. Khrushchev say that. I say this is not 
so. A gun in a man's pocket is defensive 
but when he pulls it and shoots it to kill 
somebody, it becomes offensive. The weap- 
ons going to Cuba we know will be used to 
take lives. Whose lives? American soldiers’, 
I fear. I know nobody else that will enforce 
a doctrine of hemispheric protection. 

Mr. Khrushchey said, “We will bury you,” 
and “We will bury the Monroe Doctrine.” I 
am not just sure which comes first in his 
thinking; I suspect the Monroe Doctrine. 
But he said it. He said the Monroe Doctrine 
is dead, and like anything that Is dead, it 
must be buried. He is doing it and we are 
permitting him to get away with it, because 
we are tolerating aggression in Cuba by 
Russia, not Just by the puppet Castro, but by 
Russia, by Khrushchev, and we are not doing 
anything about it. 

The action we should have taken was to do 
something about property expropriation. We 
should have done something about the in- 
yasion of this hemisphere by communism 
violating the Monroe Doctrine. We should 
recognize a Cuban Government-in-exile and 
actually help the Cubans. These are not 
Cubans who are holding the people in bond- 
ege. These are Communists. Castro is not 
a Cuban, as we define our friends over there 
in Cuba. We have not done anything about 
recognizing a government-in-exile and help- 
ing them. Indeed, we have not even pro- 
tested to the Communist government, as I 
understand, the current state of affairs in 
Cuda; although we Members are not fully 
informed. But I understand we have not 
even protested to Russia nor indeed, to our 
allies who are shipping goods to Cuba. We 
learn today that Britain and others are 
making no apologies for continuing to ship 
to Cuba. Nor intend to stop doing so. 

It seems to me we cannot go along with 
a resolution like this which is weak, that we 
must have a debate, and that we need not 
to keep it nonpartisan if that means refusing 
to criticize constructively because we are 
talking about the good of our country. So 
Iam not here saying, let us all join in burying 
our heads in the sand, instead of discussing 
this, even if it be political. We cannot let 


{foreign opinion influence our debate or votes. 


We must do what is best in healthy U.S. sclf- 
interest. 

I remember the U-2 debate and anybody 
who would say that that was nonpartisan 
would be stretching a point. Much of that 
partisan criticism was unfair I thought, but 
it proved that Democrat Members then were 
not interested in being bipartisan or non- 
partisan on the contrary, I recall what was 
said during that debate at that time. But 
that is a bygone matter. Let us unite and 
have a strong resolution by recommitting 
and strengthening this joint resolution. We 
must not, we dare not pass a weak resolution. 
Weakness or the appearance of it can bring 
on the war by miscalculation. We are not 
weak but when we act weak by passing weak 
resolutions we invite the foolish or unknow- 
ing to test us. Then we would be in a war 
we did not intend and could have avoided 
by firm resolution and firm action. Firmness 
and strength now is our only hope to prevent 
war—weakness invites it. Let us join in 
recommitting the bill to strengthen it by 
reaffirming our belief in the Monroe Doctrine 
by recognizing its present violation which 
necessitates action now to ee this hem- 
isphere. 
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Tke Concentration of Ownership and the 
Decline of Competition in News Media 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address I made be- 
fore the Overseas Press Club, New York 
City, Thursday, September 27, 1962, on 
“The Concentration of Ownership and 
the Decline of Competition in News 
Mediums.” 

The statement follows: 

It is at once a pleasure and a privilege to 
respond to your chairman’s gracious invita- 
tion to address this, the world’s largest or- 
ganized body of foreign correspondents. 

I am particularly glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss, and, I hope, to enlist your 
sympathetic interest in, the study by the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, of the concentration of owner- 
ship, and the decline of competition in news 
mediums. 

In undertaking its Inquiry the subcom- 
mittee has been mindful of this 
voiced by Lester Markel of the New York 
Times not so long ago:* “No profession I 
know, with the possible exception of psychi- 
atry, is so sensitive to criticism as the news- 
paper business.” 

Despite Mr. Markel's words to the wise, I 
am glad to report to you tonight, the sub- 
committee to date has enjoyed the whole- 
hearted cooperation and interest of the news- 
papers and newspapermen it has sought in 
the course of its study. 

We start with the fact that the press en- 
joys a unique constitutional position. Our 
inquiry, bounded as it is by the subcommit- 
tee's authority to propose legislation, is cir- 
cumseribed by the first amendment's com- 
mand: “Congress shall make no law * * * 
abridging the freedom * * of the press.” 

I want to make it crystal clear that every 
member of the subcommittee is deeply de- 
voted to this fundamental guarantee of our 
freedom. We have no intention of trespass- 
ing in this constitutional preserve. Indeed, 
a glance at history provides the most cogent} 
reasons for restraint. In 1680, late in the 
reign of that merrie“ monarch, Charles II. 
one Roger L’Estrange took office in London as 
“licenser of the press.” On that occasion, 
L'Estrange remarked: “A newspaper makes 
the multitude too familiar with the actions 
and councils of their superiors and gives 
them not only an itch but a kind of colorable 
right and license to be meddling with the 
government,” 


Since democracy, unlike despotism, rests 
upon the “right and license” of the people 
“to be meddling with the government," and 
since the people must be informed if they 
are to meddle well, it is no surprise to find 
Thomas Jefferson taking the opposite tack. 
Jefferson wrote: * “Were it left to me to de- 
clde whether we should have a government 
without newspapers or newspapers without 
government, I should not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter,” 

The first amendment leans heavily toward 
Jefferson's view in prescribing the ground- 
rules for the not always peaceful coexist- 


Remarks at Ohio State University, Feb. 21, 
1961, 

Letter to Edwerd Carrington, Jan. 16, 
1787. 
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ence of our government with a free press. 
Lest we take too much for granted our good- 
ly heritage of liberty, however, it is well to 
remember that we still confront today the 
authoritarian tenets of that almost-forgotten 
“licenser of the press” I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago. As Lenin put it:* “Why should 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press 
be allowed? Why should a government 
which is doing what it believes to be right 
allow itself to be criticized? It would not 
allow opposition by lethal weapons. Ideas 
are more fetal things than guns. Why 
should any man be allowed to buy a printing 


press and disseminate pernicious opinions .- 


calculated to embarrass the government?” 

Why indeed? Precisely because ideas are 
the very lifeblood of the democratic proc- 
ess, we rightly insist that every man be free 
to disseminate his opinions subject only to 
the laws of libel and slander. 

Every public figure has had his share— 
I hesitate to say his fair share’—of criti- 
cism at the hands of our free press. Yet I 
know of no responsible official in American 
public life today who would countenance the 
slightest encroachment on our great consti- 
tutional principle, in Madison's phrase, that 
“the freedom of the press, as. one of the great 
bulwarks of liberty shall be inviolable.” + 

But, and you knew a but“ was coming, 
as Judge Learned Hand has reminded us: 
“the mere fact that a person is engaged in 
publishing, does not exempt him from ordi- 
nary municipal law, so long as he remains 
unfettered in his own selection of what to 
publish.” 

This is the legal touchstone. So long as 
they remain free to print what they please, 
newspaper publishers are subject to our 
labor laws," our tax laws,’ and, of particular 
importance to the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
our antitrust laws“ Indeed, as we learned 
during this session of Congress, general 
legislation often affects the newspaper busi- 
ness deeply. The tax bill and the postal rate 
increase legislation are only two examples. 

But the press enjoys a unique constitu- 
tional freedom so that it can serve a para- 
mount public purpose. In the words of 
Judge Hand, the press: “serves one of the 
most vital of all general interests: the dis- 
semination of news from as many different 
facets and colors as is possible. That in- 
terest ls closely akin to, if indeed it Is not 
the same as, the interest protected by the 
first amendment; it presupposes that right 
conclusions are more likely to be gathered 
out of a multitude of tongues, than through 
any kind of authoritative selection. To 
many this is, and always will be folly; but 
we have staked upon it our all.” 

The Supreme Court has taken the same 
view. It has held that the Government can 
intervene to insure that private restraints 
too shall not clog the channels of free com- 


Speech in Moscow, 1920. 

*5 Writings of Madison 370, 377 (1910) 
speech before the Congress of June 8, 1789. 
on the subject of amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

*United States v. Associated Press, 52 F. 
Supp. 362, 374. 

* Oklahoma Press Publishing Co, v. Wall- 
ing, 327 U.S. 186, 192; Mabee v. White Plains 
Publishing Co., 327 U.S. 178; Associated Press 
v. Labor Board, 301 US, 103, 132-133. 

T Grosjean v. American Press Co., 297 US. 
233, 250. 

Indiana Farmers Guide Co. v. Prairie 
Farmer Co., 293 US. 268; United States v. 
Associated Press, 52 F. Supp. 362; aff'd 326 
U.S. 1; Lorain Journal v. United States, 342 
US. 143; Times-Picayune v, United States 
345, 594: Union Leader Corp. v. Newspapers 
of New England, Inc., 180 F. Supp. 125, mod. 
and aff'd, 1 Cir., 284 F. 2d 582 (1960). 

United States v. Associated Press, supra, 
52 F. Supp. at p. 372. 
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munication. The Court said: * “It would 
be strange indeed * * * if the grave con- 
cern for freedom of the press which prompted 
adoption of the first amendment should be 
read as a command that the Government 
was without power to protect that freedom 
. That amendment rests on the as- 
sumption that the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of information from diverse and an- 
tagonistic sources ls essential to the welfare 
of the public, that a free press is a condition 
of a free society.” 

The Supreme Court thus recognized our 
common stake in assuring a variety of news 
and views. We proceed, as Justice Holmes 
put it, on the theory that “the ultimate 
good desired is better reached by free trade 
in ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market. That at 
any rate is the theory of our Constitution.” 

The Supreme Court has harmonized the 
first amendment with the competitive princl- 
ples of our antitrust laws in this way: 
"Freedom to publish is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but freedom to combine to 
keep others from publishing is not. Free- 
dom of the press from governmental inter- 
ference under the first amendment does not 
sanction repression of that freedom by pri- 
vate interests.” s 

You, whose craft is reporting the news, 
and whose calling is the truth, can ap- 
preciate the advantages of competition in 
reporting the news, and the need for variety 
in presenting the news to the public. Judge 
Hand has described the reporter’s art well: 
“News is history; recent history, it is true, 
but veritable history, nevertheless; and his- 
tory is not total recall, but a deliberate 
pruning of, and calling from, the flux of 
events. A personal impress is in- 
evitable at every stage; it gives its value to 
the dispatch, which without it would be un- 
readable." 

So long as this personal factor is crucial, 
is not the reader better able to find out what 
has happened when he can read what two 
observers have had to say rather than one 
man's account? 

Further, the reporter's story is filtered 
through his editors, They must decide how 
much of the story shall reach the reader if, 
indeed, it is to reach him at all." 

Are there not strong reasons, therefore, for 
the Antitrust Subcommittee to survey the 
decline of newspaper competition in Ameri- 
ca today? This year we have seen the largest 
newspaper consolidations in our history in 
Los Angeles—our second largest and fastest 
growing city. Newspapers have closed in 
Jackson, Miss., and Eugene, Ore, Newspapers 
have merged in Milwaukee and St. Peters- 
burg. The last four of those cities now have 
no newspaper competition. At the same time, 
perhaps paradoxically, a record purchase 
price—reportedly $42 miliion—was paid for 
the monopoly newspapers in New Orleans, 

But this year's developments form only the 
latest chapter in the story. The decline of 
daily newspaper competition in our cities is 
a subject of longstanding concern, As the 


w Associated Press v. United States, 326 
US. 1, 20. 

u Abrams v. United States, 250 U.S, at p. 
630 (dissenting opinion), 

13 Associated Press v. United States, supra, 
326 U.S. at p. 20. 

United States v. Associated Press, supra, 
52 F. Supp. at 372. 

“United States v. Associated Press, supra, 
52 F. Supp. at p. 372: “the same personal 
choice which must figure in preparing a dis- 
patch, operates in deciding what events are 
important enough to appear at all; and about 
that men will differ widely; as we often 
find, when a service ‘carries’ what others 
have thought to be trivial; or may indeed 
have missed altogether.” 
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Supreme Court observed in 1952 in the 
Times-Picayune case: “despite the vital 
task that in our society the press performs, 

the number of daily newspapers in the United 
States is at its lowest point since the cen- 
tury's turn: in 1951, 1,773 dally newspapers 
served 1,443 American cities, compared with 
2,600 dailies published in 1,207 cities, in the 
year 1909. Moreover, while 598 new dailies 
braved the field between 1929 and 1950, 373 
of these suspended publication during that 
period—less than half of the new entrants 
survived. Concurrently, dally newspaper 
competition within individual cities has 
grown nearly extinct: in 1951, 81 percent of 
all daily newspaper cities had only one daily 
paper; 11 percent more had two or more pub- 
lications, but a single publisher controlled 
both or all, In that year, therefore, only 8 
percent of daily newspaper cities enjoyed the 
clash of opinion which competition among 
publishers of their daily press could provide. 

In the decade since the Times-Picayune 
case, the parade of newspaper mergers and 
closings has continued unabated. Today 
there are only 55 cities with competing 
dailies, as opposed to 552 such cities 40 years 
ago, 
While the number of daily newspapers in 
the United States has declined only slightly 
in the last decade to 1,759, 95 percent of 
our cities have no newspaper competition 
whatever. 

In 1946, 10 States had not a single city 
with competing dally newspapers. Today 
the number of such States has swollen to 
23. Thus nearly half the States of the Union 
today lack that “clash of opinion which 
competition among publishers of their dally 
press could provide.” Is this a healthy situa- 
tion? Does it provide the newspaper reader 
with more than one point of view about the 
events of the day? 

The marked decline in newspaper compe- 
tition has been accompanied by a steady in- 
crease in the number of newspapers under 
absentee chain ownership. In the 1920's 
only 153 (of more than 2,000) dally news- 
papers were owned by chains, Today, 560 
(out of 1,759) daily newspapers are owned by 
chains, and these chain-owned newspapers 
account for almost one-half (46.1 percent) 
of the total daily newspaper circulation. 
The subcommittee will explore the impact, if 
any, of chain ownership—which has grown 
so rapidly in recent years—upon the decline 
of local newspaper competition. 

Now every newspaper merger this year, 
with the exception of Los Angeles, has Te- 
sulted tn a local newspaper monopoly. Hence, 
every such merger involves a possible viola- 
tion of the Celler-Kefauver Act. Such 
mergers also pose a threat to the principles, 
formulated by our courts, that “monopoly in 
the mass communication or news and ad- 
vertising is contrary to the public interest,“ 19 
and “only by keeping the dissemination of 
news free from monopolies can the consti- 
tutional gunranters of free speech and free 
press ever be fully achieved.” ** 

There is a human side also, And stark 
tragedy that faces many who lose their jobs 
because of the demise of papers through 
consolidations and mergers. Many face a 
bleak future after serving with a paper for 
many years. Often the loss of their jobs 
forces newspapermen to uproot themselves 
and their families and to leave their homes 
in search of new employment elsewhere. How 
many of you may face this prospect some 
day, or have already faced it? These include 
editors, reporters, lithographcrs, pressmen, 
and others. 


1 Times-Picayune v. United States, 345 
U.S. 594, 603. 

“Mansfield Journal Co, v. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, D.C. Cir., 180 F. 2d 
28, 33. 

Id., at p. 36. 
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Few reporters, indeed, have the talent 
or at least the good luck—to write an “Ad- 
vice and Consent” and reap lush profits, Few- 
er still can write a successful Broadway play, 
marry the leading lady and live happily for- 
ever after. 

On the other hand, the courts in the 
Union Leader case“ have recently held that 
some cities cannot support two competing 
newspapers of high quality. In these so- 
called natural news monopolies, the sub- 
committee will be interested to inquire why 
this is so, for only if a competing newspaper 
is doomed anyway—only if it is a “failing 
corporation"—will its purchase by the sur- 
vivor do no harm to competition and thus 
pass muster under the Celler-Kefauver Act. 
Indeed this limited exception to our anti- 
merger law is subject to the further excep- 
tion that there be no bona fide offer from 
an outsider to buy the failing newspaper, 
thereby preserving competition. 

Furthermore, even in the Union Leader 
case itself, where a so-called natural news 
monopoly was involved, the courts held that 
the antitrust laws apply where the person 
who foresees a fight to death intends to use 
or actually does use unfair weapons!“ 

On the other hand, publishers, like other 
businessmen, are under no obligation to stay 
in business if they are losing money, and 
they are free to dispose of their property 
subject only to our antitrust laws. 

We are mindful of the publishers’ plight. 
Confronted by high newsprint costs and con- 
stantly rising labor costs, the metropolitan 
dailies at the same time are having trouble, 
like other businesses, in following their 
readers to the suburbs. To the inroads of 
the suburban press on their circulation must 
be added the loss to television and to radio 
of additional revenues from advertising— 
the economic mainstay of the newspaper 
business.” 

Accordingly, the subcommittee will be 
secking answers to these questions; 

First, are newspaper mergers good, bad, or 
of no consequence? 

Second, are newspaper mergers inevitable 
under existing conditions? 

Third, what are these conditions and can 
they be changed? 

Fourth, do certain business practices in 
the newspaper industry result in unreason- 
able restraints of trade? 

Fifth, if so, should such restrictive prac- 
tices be exempted from the antitrust laws as 
the necessary price for survival of the daily 
press? 

Sixth, do newspaper mergers confront the 
advertiser with a shrunken choice of rates, 
format, and readers? 

Radio and television, of course, make it 
possible to preserve a variety of voices, 
despite the newspaper monopolies in most 
of our cities today. Accordingly, the sub- 
committee is concerned with the degree of 
cross-ownership of radio and television sta- 
tions by newspapers. 

The courts have long held that in the 
award of a license to use a public arset, the 
Federal Communications Commission may 
seek to foster “the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of Information from diverse and an- 
tagonistic sources.“ = In the case of radio 
and television, as with newspapers, the 
courts have recognized that “news communi- 
cated to the public is subject to selection 
and, through selection to editing, and that 


“Union Leader Corp. v. Newspapers of 
New England, Inc., 180 F. Supp. 125, mod. 
and aff'd., 1 Cir., 284 F. 2d 582 (1960). 

„ Unton Leader Corp. v. Newspapers of New 
England, Inc., supra, 180 F. Supp. at 140. 

=» Times-Picayune v. United States, supra, 
345 U.S. at p. 604, 

1 Scripps-Howard Radio v. Federal Com- 
munications Commission, D.C. Cir., 189 F. 
2d 677, 683. 
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in addition there may be diversity in method, 
manner and emphasis of presentation." = 

Accordingly, it is relevant for the subcom- 
mittee to consider how far the radio or tel- 
evision voice in our cities Is subject to con- 
trol by the newspaper voice. As of Sep- 
tember 1961, 68 monopoly newspapers con- 
trolled the only AM radio station In town, 
and in 10 communities the only daily news- 
paper controlled the only television sta- 
tion. In four cities today, the only daily 
newspaper also owns the only radio and tel- 
evision station, 

Perhaps more significant, the number of 
television stations with newspaper or maga- 
zine affiliations has grown from 41 (out of 
97) in 1950 to 161 (out of 484) commercial 
TV stations in 1962. While the number of 
radio stations affiliated with newspapers or 
magazines has declined somewhat during 
the same period, 412 AM stations (out of 
3,745 are affiliated with newspapers or mag- 
azines and 147 (out of 811) commercial FM 
stations have newspaper or magazine affilia- 
tions. The subcommittee will explore’ the 
prevailing trends in this area of cross- 
ownership. 

This in brief is the nature of our inguiry, 
We are not alone in our interest, for as you 
doubtless already know, a distinguished 
Royal Commission in England has just fin- 
ished a comprehensive survey of the same 
subjects. The pertinence of our study is 
thus pointed up by the concern of our sister 
democracy with the self-same problems. 

The subcommittee will be thorough and 
objective. We shall proceed with diligence, 
and at the same time with restraint. 

I want to repeat here and now what I 
said when our inquiry was first announced: 
“We are not gunning for anybody, nor are 
we concerned with anyone’s political views.” 
Nor, I might add, are we interested in the 
views or editorial content of any particular 
newspaper. We are anxious that the people 
have access to diverse views and opinions, 
and that the true picture of the mediums 
of news communication be presented to the 
public. 

We intend to ascertain the facts. With 
the facts in hand, we shall consider whether 
legislation is needed and if so, what sort of 
legislation would be appropriate. 

As your chairman has suggested, I have 
kept these remarks as short as the nature 
of the subject will permit, I shall be glad 
to try to answer any questions you may have. 


Id. 


Robert F. Kennedy, U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, Makes Statement That Interna- 
tional Communist Threat Is Very Real 
and Very Dangerous” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 11, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present the text of a statement written 
by Robert F. Kennedy, U.S. Attorney 
General, for the United Press Interna- 
tional which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner on September 6, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, possibly you realize that 
as a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee I have received 
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quite a few letters, many from the State 
of California, naturally, charging that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States has done nothing to prosecute 
known Communists in the United States 
under the Subversive Activities Control 
Board decision, which decision was af- 
firmed by the U.S. Supreme Court sev- 
eral months ago. This statement by the 
U.S. Attorney General makes it clear 
that the Justice Department has been 
very actively prosecuting the Communist 
Party and its top leaders since that law 
was held constitutional. 

This statement also makes that point 
in the law crystal clear, including the 
fact that the law does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. It also makes it clear 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States concurred in the finding of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
which described the Communist Party 
in the United States as “substantially 
directed, dominated and controlled by 
the Soviet Union, which controls the 
world Communist movement.” 

Mr. Speaker, many of these letters I 
have received also refer to the Doyle bill, 
H.R. 9944, amending the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950, the effect of 
which is to outlaw the Communist Party 
of the United States by making member- 
ship per se therein a criminal offense. 
The bill makes punishable the continu- 
ing or subsequent membership in any 
Communist-action organization after it 
is found to be such by a final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, By 
reason of the recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, Petitioner, 
against The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, decided June 5, 1961, which 
upheld the Subversive Activities Control 
Board findings by which the Communist 
Party of the United States was deter- 
mined to be a Communist-action or- 
ganization, my bill therefore, after its 
effective date, would make punishable 
continuing or subsequent membership in 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. The bill would necessarily repeal 
the registration requirements of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 re- 
lating to Communist-action or Commu- 
nist-front organizations, but it preserves 
the plan and the procedures of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 in 
all other respects. 

It is to be recollected that the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, which 
is title I of the Internal Security Act, 
established the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. That Board has the 
function of making a judicial determina- 
tion on petition of the Attorney General, 
as to the character of certain organiza- 
tions, whether Communist-action, Com- 
munist front or Communist infiltrated, 
as defined in the act. In proceedings on 
the petition, all parties in interest are 
accorded a full and open hearing in an 
adversary proceeding, with right to 
counsel, confrontation and cross exam- 
ination of witnesses, and right of appeal 
to the highest courts. 

Upon a final determination of the 
character of the organization, certain 
consequences follow under the act relat- 
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ing, for example, to employment in Gov- 
ernment and defense facilities, disabili- 
ties under the National Labor Relations 
Act, tax exemptions, passports, and the 
dissemination of unlabeled propaganda. 
These functions of the Board and the 
consequences set up in the act are fully 
preserved in my amending bill filed on 
January 29,1962. The amendment how- 
ever, repeals the requirements relating to 
registration by certain Communist or- 
ganizations and members, but makes 
membership in any organization found 
by final order of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board as Communist-action 
thereafter to be punishable by fine or 
imprisonment or both. The bill, I be- 
lieve, is so drawn as to meet all constitu- 
tional requirements and procedural due 
process. 

At this point I wish to make it crystal 
clear that ‘while it is true that I have 
been a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for about 15 
years now this present bill is not a bill 
from the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities; that committee has not 
considered the bill and, therefore, has 
not approved or endorsed the bill in any 
manner. However, I wish to state my 
appreciation to the legal staff of that 
important committee for their timely, 
generous, and able advice and drafts- 
manship of the bill on legal and consti- 
tutional requirements and. procedures. 
In like manner I wish to thank the House 
Legislative Counsel’s Office for their 
similar and most generous and able 
assistance. 

This bill in no way amends or affects 
that portion of the Smith Act which by 
recent interpretation of the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Julius Irving Scales, 
petitioner, against the United States, 
decided June 5, 1961, makes punishable 
“active and purposive membership” in 
the Communist Party. The bill sets up 
a separate offense which differs from the 
Smith Act membership clause as a mat- 
ter of degree, in the same sense that the 
offense of assault and battery compares 
to the offense of aggravated assault and 
battery in the criminal law. 

This bill, I believe, sets up an effective 
and expedient method of dealing with 
such crimes as membership in the Com- 
munist Party, eliminating protracted 
trials, many times necessarily resulting 
from present procedures and require- 
ments, some of which are of months and 
even years of duration under the exist- 
ing Smith Act. 

The procedural advantages of my bill 
in cases of prosecutions for Communist 
membership, as contrasted with prosecu- 
tions under the Smith Act is, I believe, 
readily apparent. The relevant section 
of the Smith Act provides as follows: 

Whoever organizes or helps or attempts to 
Organize any society, group, or assembly of 
persons who teach, advocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of any such 
government by force or violence; or becomes 
or is a member of, or affiliates with, any 
such society, group, or assembly of persons, 
knowing the purposes thereof 

Shall be fined, etc. 


Under the Smith Act, therefore, in 
membership prosecutions in the Com- 
munist Party of the United States the 
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Government has been compelled in each 
and every case against each and every 
separate defendant to prove as follows, 
to wit: First, that the defendant know- 
ingly became or is a member of the Com- 
munist Party; second, that the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States is such a 
society as advocates and teaches the 
overthrow and destruction of the U.S. 
Government by forces and violence; 
third, that the individual defendant 
knew of such purposes of that organiza- 
tion; and fourth, that he actively and 
purposively participated as a member 
of such organization in such activities. 
Every separate prosecution requires 
repetitive proof of each of the foregoing, 
in each and every case. Therefore, ex- 
perts and countless witnesses are re- 
quired to testify on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the history and nature of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States, over and over again. The pro- 
ceedings are often necessarily pro- 
tracted, and subjected to all the frustra- 
tions that can be devised by Communist 
attorneys, as occurred in the New York 
Smith Act trials before Judge Medina 
commencing in 1948. I believe it will 
be found by experience that most of all 
this repetitive proof is eliminated by the 
bill which I have introduced. 

For, once a determination has been 
made as to the nature and purposes of 
the Communist Party organization in 
the United States under the procedure 
clearly set up in the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 as amended, and 
which I have heretofore referred to, and 
which organization has been found by 
final order of said Board to be Commu- 
nist action, that major issue is laid at 
rest in the instant case. Thereafter, in 
separate prosecutions, the Government 
is merely faced under my bill with prov- 
ing the one basic fact which is that the 
defendant knowingly continues his mem- 
bership in the Communist Party of the 
United States; or, becomes a member 
in such Communist-action organization 
after such final order of the Board, and, 
thus the Government has thereby satis- 
fied its burden of proof in membership 
prosecutions. There is no need to repeat 
that proof as to the nature of the organ- 
ization and as to the defendant’s knowl- 
edge of its nature and purposes, for 
that fact has been previously established 
for all membership prosecution cases, 
by reason of public notice of the prelim- 
inary findings of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board thereof has been 
given, It is presumed that the defend- 
ant's continuing or subsequent member- 
ship in such organization is with full 
knowledge of what has been previously 
determined by the Board and which has 
been proscribed by law. It should be 
apparent, therefore, most trials will be 
effective, expeditions, and comparatively 
inexpensive. We shall conserve the time 
and energies of our courts and investi- 
gative agencies and will clearly and defi- 
nitely accord the defendant, in each 
case, all of the advantages of his con- 
stitutional rights and due process under 
law. 

In the case of the Communist Party of 
the United States of America, Petitioner, 
against The Subversive Activities Con- 
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trol Board, decided June 5, 1961, herein- 
before referred to the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board has already found 
and made a final determination as to the 
nature of the organization involved, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in that case affirmed the findings of that 
Board in that case to the effect that the 
Communist Party of the United States 
is in fact a tenacle of the world Com- 
munist movement; a conspiratorial 
agency engaged in deceit, espionage, ter- 
rorism, and organizational activities to 
accomplish its avowed purpose of over- 
throwing by force and violence the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and estab- 
lishing in the United States of America 
and throughout the world a Communist, 
totalitarian dictatorship under Soviet 
Union domination and control. These 
findings by the Board were based upon 
voluminous and conclusive evidence de- 
veloped and proved in over 10 years of 
trial and litigation, before the Board and 
our courts, before both of which the de- 
fendant was at all times represented by 
legal council of its own choosing. This 
destinymaking decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 5, 
1961, is, in my mind, no doubt well known 
to every active Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizer or Communist organi- 
zation or conspiratorial agency of any 
sort engaged in deceit, espionage, terror- 
ism, and organizational activities in vio- 
lation of the Court’s edict, and I surmise 
is probably fairly well known through- 
out the Communist world. 

As a result of this world Communist 
conspiracy, of which the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., is an integral part and 
from which it takes its direction and docs 
its bidding, we are compelled to spend 
billions in our national defense and to 
counter subversive aggression; to en- 
danger and in many cases to sacrifice 
the lives of thousands of our young men 
in our military services; we expend our 
resources which should have been dedi- 
cated and devoted to other truly useful 
and humanitarian purposes. Under such 
Circumstances, certainly anyone who 
continues his membership in this Com- 
munist conspiracy or becomes a member 
of an organization in the United States 
found to be Communist-action, should 
justly be punished. For, he is, by such 
action, knowingly strengthening the or- 
ganizational structure of the world Com- 
munist movement and thereby contrib- 
uting to its odious and ugly purposes. I 
Carrsee no possible legal obstacle or rea- 
son why a conspiratorial group organ- 
ized to steal our liberty and property 
should not be punished for such ac- 
tivity, an activity which is far more dan- 
gerous and inimical to the interests of 
our society than an isolated criminal 
band of bank robbers. 

While it is true that the caption of 
the bill does not specify that one of the 
purposes of the bill is to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, nev- 
ertheless, I believe that desirable result 
will naturally flow from the text of the 
bill itself. For the text and purpose of 
the bill applies to any and every Com- 
munist-action organization in the United 
States, whether under the name of Com- 
munist Party or not. For instance, if 
the Communist Party of the United 
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States of America changes its name, or 
any segment of the Communist Party 
of the United States changes its name, 
and deletes any and every indication of 
the fact so far as its name is concerned 
that it is a Communist Party organiza- 
tion or tries to so shape its name that 
the word Communist does not appear 
therein, I believe this bill is so drawn by 
the help and aid of my able legal ad- 
visors in the premises that any organiza- 
tion which is in fact a Communist-ac- 
tion organization in the United States 
will be encompassed and, therefore, in 
fact outlawed as well as any member of 
any such organization will be success- 
fully prosecuted and upon due proof re- 
quired will suffer the just penalties pro- 
vided, set forth in section 15(a) and (b) 
of this bill. 


I believe that the penalties provided 
in my bill are just and reasonable and 
in keeping with the necessity to protect 
our national security against the Com- 
munist-action conspiracy, therefore sec- 
tion 15 (a) and (b) of the bill provides as 
follows: 

Sec. 15, (a) Any individual who violates 
any provision of sections 5, 6, or 10 of this 
title shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both, for each such violation. Any organi- 
vation which violates any provision of sec- 
tion 10 of this title shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 for each such violation. 

(b) Whoever, on or after the effective date 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
Amendments of 1962, knowingly becomes or 
remains a member of any organization. with 
respect to which there is in effect a final 
order of the Board determining it to be a 
Communist-action organization, without re- 
gard to whether such order became final 
before, on, or after such effective date, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


Let us hope that when it becomes ap- 
propriate to consider this bill and enact 
it into U.S. statutes it will further 
strengthen the sinews of all freedom lov- 
ing people in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and their just determination to de- 
clare through law within constitutional 
limits that the people of the United 
States are united in their just and sound 
decision that those persons in the United 
States who are found to be in violation 
of the provisions of this bill, shall be 
made aware in advance that if they are 
found to be in violation of this bill by 
reason of their continuing or subsequent 
membership in any Communist-action 
organization, that then, they can expect 
that the American people will not toler- 
ate nor welcome their continued delib- 
erate violation of the law of our beloved 
land, 

The statement by the Attorney Gen- 
eral follows: 

ATTORNEY GENERAL Exposes Tacrics—Com- 
MUNIST PARTY tn UNITED STATES THREATENS 
(By Robert F. Kennedy, US. Attorney 
General) 

WASHINGTON, September §—Communism 


in the United States has presented the Amer- 


ican people with one of the most perplexing 
problems of the postwar era—a small but 
dedicated group posing as a political party 
but dedicated to advancing the aims of those 
who would destroy the free world. The in- 
ternational Communist threat is very real 
and very dangerous. We are keeping nearly 
2 million of our young men under arms and 
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spending half the Federal budget to advance 
the cause of freedom and thwart the Com- 
munists’ announced goal of forcing the world 
to live under their system. 

CONSTANT THREAT 


But over the years, through the work of 
the FBI, newspapers and dedicated public 
officials, labor leaders, educators, business- 
men and private citizens, the Communist 
Party has been effectively opposed at every 
turn here in the United States. Still, today, 
even though it is obvious that the American 
Communists obediently follow the line put 
out from the Kremlin—just as they have 
done through the years—-we must remain 
constantly alert to a domestic danger which 
the Communists pose. Perhaps on no other 
public issue has there been so much misin- 
formation and misunderstanding. Reaction 
has ranged from dangerous indifference to 
harmful hysteria. 


OFTEN POSE 


This confusion has come about, to a large 
extent, by design of the Communists. Just 
as they have posed as agrarian reformers in 
China, native guerillas in South Vietnam and 
friends of the working class the world over, 
they have attempted to adopt the protective 
covering of a legitimate political organiza- 
tion in this country and have sought to avail 
themselves of the rights we carefully guard 
for political activity. 

But the Communists in this country are 
not a political organization in the true sense. 
Last year, the Supreme Court affirmed an 
order of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board which described the party as sub- 
stantially directed, dominated and controlled 
by the Soviet Union, which controls the 
world Communist movement.” 

Congress the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 to help control foreign dominated 
groups posing as political organizations. 
That act did not outlaw the Communist 
Party but required it to register and give in- 
formation about its activities. The party 
has refused to comply and through a decade 
of hearings, trials and appeals, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has enforced this law. The 
party and two of its top leaders have been 
indicted for failure to register and action is 
pending against 10 more. 

Organizations infiltrated or substantially 
dominated by Communists also are required 
to register and they have been equally reluc- 
tant to do so, There are now 11 cases pend- 
ing in the courts against such groups. 

AGITATE, EXPLOIT 


These controls and, more importantly, the 
American peoples’ rejection of the Com- 
munist doctrine, have made the Communist 
Party politically powerless in this country. 
But the Communists remain a problem be- 
cause they and their followers constantly 
seek to move into areas of conflict and agi- 
tate to make them worse. They seek to ex- 
ploit racial tensions, for example, or obtain 
employment in sensitive industries—com- 
munications, transportation, steel and many 
others. 

Recently they have intensified their efforts 
to penetrate university student groups. The 
Communists are involved in espionage as well 
as political agitation. Stopping modern day 
espionage with its ingenious devices such as 
tiny microphones and cameras, is a job for 
experts, and we have the best in the busi- 
ness—the FEI. 

The Communist threat does not require 
vigilante action. Persons or organizations 
which profess to see Communists behind 
every bush, although well intentioned, do 
more harm than good. 

INFORM FBI 

Where Communist activity is suspected, 
the FBI should be informed. If we are to 
remain the leaders of the free world, we 
must give full meaning to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 
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Our Religious Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Re- 
ligious Heritage of America is an organ- 
ization, founded in 1950, which sponsors 
a pilgrimage to Washington each year to 
emphasize by talks and visits to places of 
religious significance the spiritual herit- 
age of our Nation. Its 12th pilgrimage 
was held here in August and it was ad- 
dressed by James F. Bunting on August 
24. Mr. Bunting is the general secretary 
of the YMCA of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton and a native of Little Falls,N.Y. He 
has had a notable career in the YMCA 
movement and is highly respected for his 
dedicated and inspired leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address by Mr. Bunting entitled “Our 
Religious Heritage and Its Application 
Today.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our RELIGIOUS HERITAGE AND Irs APPLICATION 
Topay 
(By James Bunting) 

Let us first remind ourselves of the sources 
of our religious heritage. Much has been 
written about our religious heritage. 

Dr. Ralph Henry Gabriel of American Uni- 
versity, in “Traditional Values in American 
Life.” identifies two major traditions as 
sources of American values: 

1. Monotheistic religion, the Judeo- 
Christian faith, transmitted from Middle 
East through European culture, emphasized: 
(a) The idea of the importance of the in- 
dividual soul in the eyes of God; (b) the 
idea that Deity not only approves righteous 
behavior but has laid down a moral law to 
govern the felations of men in society. 

2. Science, philosophy, and art from classi- 
cal Greece and the law of Rome, transmitted 
through European forms of civilization, pro- 
vided several concepts which became inter- 
woven with American applications of these 
basic religious ideas: (a) A speculative 
philosophy that deals with the nature of 
man and with the larger reality of which he 
is a part; (b) the idea that knowledge has a 
value in itself and that science is an Instru- 
ment for making the forces of nature useful 
to man; (c) the idea of an ordered universe 
and an ordered society; (d) the idea of 
natural law, embodying the principles of 
justice, that transcends the capricious wills 
of men and of their rulers; (3) the idea of 
art as the expression of traditions, secular 
and religious, together with the aspirations 
and the tragedy of human life through dis- 
ciplined forms emphasizing order, propor- 
tion, and harmony. 

From this experience of religious faith 
through more than three centuries and from 
the experience of faith in humanistic rela- 
tionism for more than two centuries, con- 
cludes Dr. Gabriel, have come the values of 
religion in American life. They include the 
following concepts and goals: 

1. The idea that the state is not coter- 
minous with society but that religious insti- 
tutions exist of their own right in society 
independent of the state—the separation of 
church and state. 

2. The freedom to believe and to propa- 
gate one’s faith as the conscience of the 
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individual person directs, or freedom to re- 
frain from worship. 

3. The idea of the church as a free associa- 
tion of believers who assume responsibility 
for its support. 

4. The widespread but not universal em- 
phasis on some form of theism as a frame 
for explaining the meaning of human life. 

5. The idea, widely but not universally 
held, that ethical standards spring from 
religion. 

6, The idea that the furthering of the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God calls for the outreach of the churches 
to the far corners of the world on errands 
of mercy, to assist social evolution toward a 
better life, and to further mutually helpful 
cooperation among all peoples. 

7. The idea, stemming in part from the 
humanistic tradition and in part from that 
of Judeo-Christianity, that the perform- 
ance of acts that contribute to the well- 
being of individual persons and of society 
are in themselves religious activities of 
merit. Historically, organized religion in 
America has created educational and hu- 
manitarian institutions, and the practice 
continues, 

8. The idea that the state must respect the 
convictions of the conscientious objector to 
participation in the bloody violence of war, 
but that the state may require of the con- 
scientious objector in time of emergency 
special service of a nonviolent nature. 

Having reminded ourselves of the sources 
of our religious heritage, let us identify the 
most important characteristics of our rell- 
gious heritage as we know it today. 

It is one heritage. The Declaration of 
Independence could, in its first two sen- 
tences, make clear its signers’ faith in God 
as creator and sustainer of life as the source 
of its basic laws. Nearly 200 years ago in 
the first of the Federalist papers, Alexander 
Hamilton declared: “Providence has been 
pleased to give this country to a people 
professing the same religion.” Just a few 
years ago, Reinhold Niebuhr in, “The Irony 
of American History,” observed that the 
two principal strains of our religious herit- 
age—sometimes called the Calvinist and the 
Jeffersonian—early arrived at remarkably 
similar conclusions with respect to many of 
the issues of life. 

Our religious heritage has the strength 
of shared experience. Unlike countries 
with history of religious wars, we have been 
blessed with relative freédom from inter- 
religious group violence. A major aspect of 
our shared experience has taken the form 
of efforts to give expression to the implica- 
tions of our religious convictions. Under- 
standing and good will have been significant 
and happy byproducts of such efforts to 
express religious convictions in actions. ie 

Our religious heritage has found many 
diversified forms of expression. Too many 
to list here, the complling of a record of past 
and present forms of expression of our reli- 
gious heritage might well be a major project 
for the Religious Heritage Trustees. Cer- 
tainly, knowing and understanding signifi- 
cant numbers of these forms of expression 
should be one of the alms of the pilgrimage 
over the years. Most important of all, we 
need to remind ourselves frequently and 
emphatically that the fact of diversity, and 
the right to differ, are distinctive and essen- 
tial elements of our heritage. 

All of the foregoing comments are impor- 
tant, but thelr true significance lies in their 
usefulness in helping us to devise applica- 
tions of our religious heritage which are 
relevant for our times. 

Basic. prerequisites for such relevant ap- 
plications of our religious heritage include: 
Understanding of what our heritage is, dedi- 
cation to its active use—if a heritage is not 
projected into the future, it is no longer 
a heritage, analysis of the practical situa- 
tions in which it must be applied, adapta- 
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tion to these practical conditions, evaluatlon 
and results, redesigning of plans. 

The most significant areas and occasions 
of expression of our religious heritage would 
undoubtedly include: Home life, education, 
vocational life. (John Oliver Nelson sug- 
gested four criteria of a Christian vocation 
which are suggestive at this point: Does 
your job provide opportunity to perform a 
useful service for society? Does your job 
take all you have of will and skill? Does 
your job permit consistent treatment of hu- 
man beings as sons of God? Can you pray 
about your job on your job?) Avocational 
pursuits and all free-time“ activity, neigh- 
borhood communities, national and world 
relationships, ail organizations and institu- 
tions which draw strength from idealism on 
which nation was founded, art, music, and 
all forms of culture, holidays of all kind, 
religious institutions and forms (obviously). 

An illustration of an attempt to do some- 
thing specific about the relevant contem- 
porary expression of our religious heritage 
let me call attention to one patricular proj- 
ect as reported in the YMCA National Coun- 
cil Bulletin of September 1961. In a follow- 
up project by the Washington YMCA, a num- 
ber of groups used an outline prepared by 
Dr. Paul Conroy, Deputy Chief of the Train- 
ing Division of the U.S. Information Agency 
and Chief of the Professional Training 
School, to consider how best use of the 1960's 
could most effectively give expression to the 
basically spiritual concepts which are the 
foundations of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

As we who are part of this pligrimage look 
to the future, would it not be in order to 
think about possible topics for religious 
heritage study commissions which might be 
created to help us understand our task and 
aar opportunities? Let me suggest just 

ve: 

1. What sħould be the relationships of our 
religious heritage to our democratic forms 
of government? 

2. How can the three great faiths best 
work together for mutual goals? 

3. What should be the relationships of our 
religious heritage to formal schooling? 

4. How can our religious heritage find 
most effective expression in our huge metro- 
politan areas? 

5. What are the implications of our reli- 
gious heritage in what is sometimes termed 
the emerging “scientific-democratic” society? 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves 
again that long, long ago, our forefathers 
learned that the God we worship is one God, 
that He cannot be permanently limited even 
by our most grievous ignorance or our most 
shortsighted selfishness, and that we can and 
must work together as partners with all who 
seek to find His will for thelr lives and to do 
it. 

Today, more than ever, this is the chal- 
lenge which faces us who have gathered for 
this 12th annual pilgrimage, Isn't it a won- 
derful thing to be compelled by our faith to 
respond to this challenge? 


Gross National Product: What It Is and 
What It Is Not 
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or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, one of the most useful economic 
indicators is the gross national product, 
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Like many tools, however, the GNP has 
its limitations. Too often we fail to rec- 
ognize these, and we rely unreservedly 
upon the GNP figure for policy guidance. 

Because of a failure to recognize the 
limits of GNP and to understand its 
true nature, I was happy to see in the 
September 22 issue of the Morgan Guar- 
anty Survey, an article which discusses 
the gross national product. 

Among the points made by the article 
is that instead of measuring economic 
performance, the GNP actually esti- 
mates “the market value of the Nation's 
output of goods and services, excluding 
those which go into the production of 
other goods and services.” In other 
words, it is more a measure of economic 
activity than of economic performance. 

The article then goes on to show how 
the GNP actually underestimates—or in 
some cases overestimates—the level of 
economic activity. 

The article concludes by cautioning 
against excessive reliance on the GNP 
figure as the one true indicator of how 
things are going with the economy. It 
also expresses the hope, which I have 
myself frequently voiced in sessions of 
the Joint Economic Committee, that in 
their involyement with grand totals or 
aggregates, economists not neglect the 
components or the little picture“ of our 
economy. 

This article is so important to a better 
understanding of the economic issues be- 
fore our country that I am including it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Tse Content or Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT: 
?-+?+27=8519 BILLION 

In an economy as large and complex as 
that of the United States, the layman grop- 
ing for some sense of what is going on is 
likely to be grateful for the statistical in- 
vention called gross national product. In 
one tidy figure it caters to his wish for a 
simple, single measure of the Nation’s total 
economic achievement. He can watch it go 
up or down, memorize and quote its latest 
reading, check the accuracy of predictions 
that experts and others have made as to its 
course. 

The popular preoccupation with GNP 
troubles some professional analysts. Their 
dismay is not that of craftsmen disturbed 
at seeing the tools of the trade fall into un- 
licensed ‘hands. Indeed, the economists 
most involved in developing the GNP con- 
cept are pleased that their work has gen- 
erated such wide general interest. 
same time, there is concern that public re- 
ception of their statistical creature may be 
based on superficial understanding, or even 
misunderstanding, of its true nature, 

Certainly few laymen have any detailed 
grasp of how the gross national product 
figure is calculated. It would be interesting 
to discover, for instance, how many realize 
that a given year’s published GNP, even 
after revisions that may go on for a decade 
or more is strictly an estimate and in no 
meaningful sense an actual counting-up of 
things produced. A committee of econo- 
mists who studied the whole field of na- 
tional economic accounts for the Bureau 
of the Budget in 1957 remarked, in recom- 
mending stepe to improve public under- 
standing: * * a large part of the public 
does not understand the meaning of the 
national income and product statistics, and 
only a few technicians are famiillar 
with the details of their shortcomings.” 

Dispelling some of the general innocence 
about GNP and other big-big-picture eco- 
nomic statistics might lessen the layman's 
tendency to take them without question, 
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but familiarity is hardly likely to breed con- 
tempt. While gross national product as 
posted is not the full-fleshed reality many 
take it to be, observation of changes in it 
from’ quarter to quarter and from year to 
year does contribute to understanding of 
what is happening to overall economic ac- 
tivity. Thus the figure Is a useful tool both 
for business planning and for the formula- 
tion of national policy. 

The tool is of comparatively recent de- 
sign—surprisingly recent in view of the 
place it already has managed to win in the 
working kits of most economists. The De- 
partment of Commerce, whose National In- 
come Division is the source of the official 
GNP estimates, brought out its first ones 
just 20 years ago last March. They covered 
the years 1939, 1940, and 1941. In May 1942, 
estimates for the years back to 1929 were 
presented, quarterly publication 
of estimates, expressed at annual rates, was 
started in 1947, 


HOW IT BEGAN 


The earliest origins of national product 
accounting go back much farther. The 
antecedents of GNP can be found in a series 
of attempts—in different countries at vari- 
ous times over a span of nearly three cen- 
turies—to put a size on a nation’s economic 
achievements. Usually the investigator's fo- 
cus was expressed as income rather than 
product; even today the statistical framework 
of which GNP is the best-known part is 
referred to us the national income accounts. 

The beginning was in 17th-century Eng- 
land, where a versatile physician named Sir 
William Petty (1623-87) set out to prove 
that his country was richer than its leaders 
thought. Seeking a gage of annual national 
Income, he started by assuming that it was 
equal to total spending. He then proceeded 
to work out the dimensions of the latter. 
He estimated the total population of England 
and Wales at 6 million, and multiplied that 
by what he reckoned as the average annual 
expense per man, woman, or child for “food, 
housing, cloaths, and other necessaries”—£6 
138. 4d., later revised to £7. 

Sir William went on to apportion the cal- 
culated national income of some £40 million 
among classes of earning factors. He as- 
signed £15 miliion to property as earnings 
chiefly in the form of rents and profits. The 
rest he attributed to labor. Assuming half 
the population was gainfully employed, he 
derived an average income for workers of 
zevenpence per working day. He recognized 
income differences among workers by divid- 
Ing them into six brackets, earning from 
twopence per day in the lowest-paid to a 
shilling in the highest. He assumed an 
equal number of workers in each category. 

From such computations he moved to a 
set of broad conclusions, including what may 
have been the first recorded gap estimate, 
Among them: 

“That the power and wealth of England, 
hath increased above this 40 years. 

“That there are spare hands enough 
among the King of England's subjects, to 
earn 2 million per annum, more than they 
now do, and there are employments, ready, 
proper, and sufficient, for that purpose. 

“That there is mony sufficient to drive the 
trade of the nation. 

“That the King of England's subjects, have 
stock, competent, and convenient to drive 
the trade of the whole commercial world.” 

“While there is no way of checking Sir Wil- 
Uam's „ it seems safe — considering 
that he had to work in an almost total ab- 
sence of dependable statistical material —to 
assume that they contained inaccuracies. 
The methods he used, however, are not with- 
out parallels among techniques used by 
national income and product estimators to- 
day. 

FIRST U.S, ESTIMATE 

The development of national income study 

was slow and intermittent; some further 
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work was done in England during the 1700's, 
and attempts were made in France and 
Russia. It wasn't until 1843 that the first 
estimate was made for the United States. 
The author was Prof. George Tucker, an 
economist. and for a while a Member of 
Congress. He had studied the data of sev- 
eral censuses; and, when the 1840 count was 
broadened to include a substantial amount 
of economic information, he took advantage 
of the results to construct an estimate of an- 
nual income, which he also called “product 
of the country.” 

He shrank the income concept by limiting 
his estimate to material production. Per- 
haps he did so because of lack of data con- 
cerning services; he gave no reason. For the 
year 1840 he gaged the annual product to 
have a value of slightly over 61 Dillion. Aft- 
er the 1850 census he made an estimate for 
that year of nearly $2 billion. 

The Tucker method, within its narrower 
scope, was Closer to a straight count of things 
produced than is today’s product accounting, 
which relies heavily on such indirect guides 
as income-tax returns and social security 
data os well as on direct reports and esti- 
mates of output. He regarded as his most 
difficult problem the assigning of prices to 
the goods units reported in the census. To 
make some provision for regional differences, 
he did his pricing on a State-by-State basis. 

Professor Tucker dealt somewhat arbitra- 
rily with the problem of eliminating from 
his count of final products those goods used 
as raw materials or components—a task still 
challenging to product estimators, He sim- 
ply deducted one-third from the gross value 
of manufactured goods to account for raw 
materials; he based this on reports indicating 
that among manufacturers in New York two- 
thirds of selling price as an average went to 
wages and profits. In the case of household 
manufacturing, he increased the proportion 
for raw materials to one-half, this adjust- 
ment no doubt reflecting the reasonable as- 
sumption that earnings (whether called 
Wages or profits) were slimmer in home in- 
dustry than in factories, 

Over the half-century following the Tucker 
work, the amount of statistical information 
available in the United States increased tre- 
mendously. The first scholar to make use of 
the new data for income-stimulating pur- 
poses was Dr. Charles B. Spahr, who pub- 
lished in 1896 an estimate of national income 
for 1890. His work turned back in the di- 
rection of measuring income, rather than 
product. His prime concern, actually, was 
income distribution among various groups 
in society. 

A couple of decades later, Dr. Willford I. 
King developed income estimates for the 
census years from 1850 through 1910. When 
the National Bureau of Economic Research 
Was established in 1920, the first project 
undertaken wes an extension of Dr. King's 
research to cover the years 1909-19, pub- 
lished in 1921 and 1922, The Bureau con- 
tinued active in the national income field, 
publishing in 1930 Dr. King’s estimates for 
the years 1909-28. 

As the late Prof. Paul Studenski noted ina 
review of the history of national income 
study, the work began and for a long time 
continued as a strictly private enterprise, 
commanding only such resources as indivi- 
dual scholars or their sponsoring organiza- 
tions could muster. Governments showed 
little interest in the findings until well into 
the 20th century. Problems of reconstruc- 
tion after World War I and later of world- 
wide depression brought the statisticians’ 
ledgers to the tables where policy decisiors 
were being made. 

In the United States, Congress in 1932 
directed the Department of Commerce to 
prepare studies showing how the Nation's 
income was divided as to point of origin and 
also as to means of payment (whether in 
wages, dividends, rents, eto.) Commerce en- 
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listed the aid of Prof. Simon Kuznets, who 
had joined the team of national income 
scholars at the National Bureau. He or- 

and directed the study, the first 
Governmen: look at income in 
the United States, which culminated in 1934 
in publication of estimates for the years 
1929-32. His work on this project and in 
subsequent studies at the National Bureau 
was a major influence In shaping the official 
approach to national accounting as adopted 
and currently employed by the Commerce 
Department. 

ENTER GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Income estimates, including a modest 
amount of subsidiary data, were published 
annually by the Department through the 
late 1930's. Meanwhile, scholars working in- 
dependently in the field were experimenting 
with a concept broader than that of na- 
tional income. The latter, which had be- 
come the chief focus of economic measure- 
ment, was thought of as the earnings of 
labor and property used in production. This 
was also expressed as the total value of 
goods and services produced for final con- 
sumption, plus additions to inventory, plus 
additions to the supply of capital, minus 
the value of capital needed for replacement. 
In 1934, Dr. Clark Warburton presented esti- 
mates he had made for the odd-numbered 
years 1919 through 1929, showing a quantity 
he called value of the gross national prod- 
uct,” the first appearance of the term in 
published discussion, It was used to signify 
a quantity that was larger than national in- 
come—chiefly because it reflected no deduc- 
tions representing replacement of depreci- 
ated capital or taxes included in market 
prices. 

Professor Kuznets also developed national 


ent gave 
status with publication of its estimates in 
the spring of 1942. The immediate reason 
for the innovation was the belief that it 
provided a more meaningful basis than did 
the smaller national income figure for re- 
lating the volume of war production to total 
output. 

In the first full-dress exposition of their 
GNP approach, Commerce economists con- 
jectured modestly as to possible uses it 
might have beyond the special needs of war- 
time and postwar policy planning that had 
led to its development. “The estimates,” 
they said, “should also prove useful in other 
capacities, both to businessmen and to pri- 
vate economists seeking a summary picture 
of the economic process as background for 
special studies and policies.” They could 
hardly have been expected to foresee that 
the statistical artifact they were unveiling 
would become the general public's favorite 
yardstick for measuring economic perform- 
ance. 

What GNP actually measures—or, more 
accurately, estimates—is the market value 
of the Nation’s output of goods and sery- 
ices, excluding those which go into the pro- 
duction of other goods and services. For 
instance, steel used in building construc- 
tion is counted only once—as part of the 
value of the finished building. 

The seemingly all-inclusive reach of GNP 
doubtless has had something to do with 
its popular acceptance. Comprehensiveness 
can have statistical advantages, too—for in- 
stance, the enhanced validity of a total 
whose calculation does not involve estimat- 
ing the amount of depreciation, a quantity 
on which reliable information has always 
been difficult to obtain. 

Forming the GNP concept was only the 

of a task that has no foreseeable 
conclusion—the job of b the esti- 
mate constantly closer to the reality it is 
supposed to express. Progress has been im- 
pressive, thanks to improvements in the 
thousands of statistical compilations which 
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the estimators use as raw material and in 
the art of estimating itself. But the job 
is far from finished. Even the beginning 
defining GNP—appears to have no end. De- 
bate as to the proper content and the most 
meaningful presentation of gross national 
product has been continuous virtually since 
the original concept was introduced. 
A LAYMAN’S LOOK 


The colloquy is likely to continue, for 
there is much to discuss. The annual laying 
out of the official Income and product ac- 
counts involves some 75 statistical tables, 
with crisscrossing and interlocking refer- 
ences that add up to a highly detailed pano- 
rama of the economy. Behind the published 
details, the worksheets of the estimators 
who prepare them are crowded with under- 
lying data many times more detailed. Tying 
the whole together is an accounting scheme 
so complex that even the technicians most 
intimately involved sometimes find it hard 
to communicate with each other about it, 
For the layman, a look at the system is best 
obtained through the summary tables pub- 
lished each year by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

These appear in the annual national in- 
come issue of the Department's monthly 
Survey of Current Business, The first and 
most basic of the tables for 1961 is repro- 
duced below, with cross-referencing symbols 
omitted and certain accounting details not 
shown. The arrangement in two columns 
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reflects the fact that the economy’s output 
of goods and services Is being looked at in 
two ways. On the left side it is viewed as a 
flow of income payments to various parties, 
adding down to the subtotal national income. 
Several further items are then attached to 
result in the grand total gross national prod- 
uct. On the right side the same grand total 
is achieved as the simple sum of what has 
been spent for goods and services by four 
large groups of buyers: Consumers, busi- 
ness (investing in capital goods and inven- 
tory), foreigners as net purchasers (exports 
minus imports), and Government (includ- 
ing Federal, State, and local). 

“Statistical discrepancy” in the left col- 
umn is a balancing item. It recognizes that 
the alternate methods of adding up gross 
national product. shown in the two columns 
don't cover precisely the same ground. It 
doesn’t mean that one is accurate while the 
other is inaccurate by the exact amount of 
the discrepancy. Rather, both methods are 
inaccurate, but in differing degrees. The dif- 
ference between their respective errors is the 
amount of the discrepancy; the exact 
amounts of the errors—the amounts by 
which the two estimates miss gross national 
product as it really exists—are impossible 
to know. The estimators believe they have 
reduced the possibility of error in their to- 
tal figure to about 1 percent. The discre- 
pancy item in recent years has been as low 
as $0.6 billion and as high as $3.4 billion. 


National Income and Product Account, 1961 
[Billions; figures may not add because of rounding] 


Compensation of employees: 


nnn 12. 0 
Other labor income 11.4 
Proprietors’ income 47.8 
Rental income of persons 12.3 
Corporate profits (before tax) ) 45.6 


Inventory valuation adjustment .0 


Net: interests . cates 20.0 
National income 427.8 
Business transfer payments 2.1 
Indirect business tax and nontax 
wonnen. T-: 48.2 
Current surplus of Government enter- 
prises less subsidies.............- —1. 7 
Capital consumption allowances 45.3 
Statistical discrepancy...-...._..-.- =3.1 
Gross national produ ett 518.7 


Neither column of the table looks at out- 
put in the way that might seem most 
natural—as a stream of commodities and 
services flowing from the bountiful cor- 
nucopia that is the US. economy. Such a 
view, of course, is impossible through the 
eyes of accounting, which can add up the 
diverse fruits of production only in the 
common denominator of dollars. National 
product must be thought of, in Professor 
Kuznets’ words, as a “sum of values“ rather 
than “a congeries of specific commodities 
and services." 

There is, to be sure, a great deal of tallying 
of specific goods and services in national 
product accounting. Production figures is- 
sued by industries or compiled by Govern- 
ment agencies, used in connection with price 
data, play an important part in the building 
up of the dollar totals, or in cross-checking 
the validity of totals arrived at from other 
directions. But nowhere in the published 
tables of the income and product accounts is 
there reference to the number of automo- 
biles or television sets produced, the loaves 
of bread baked, the number of coata and 
trousers drycleaned. The denomination is 
always dollars. 


Personal consumption expenditures.. $338. 1 


Gross private domestic investment.. 69. 3 
Net exports of goods and services: 
e e 27. 8 
o 23.3 
4.0 
Government purchases of goods and 
A yn Re Aree Ane oe ere E 107.4 
Gross national product 518.7 


As a result, GNP is sensitive to changes in 
prices. To permit year-to-year comparisons 
free of the effect of price changes, the Com- 
merce Department issues GNP and subsidiary 
figures in “constant” dollars as well as the 
more commonly cited current-dollar ones. 
The “deflated” gross national product, as 
the price-adjusted estimate is often called, 
was added to the official statistics in 1951, 
with 1947 prices used as the base. Subse- 
quently 1954 was adopted as base. 

Insofar as is possible, the deflation of 
current-dollar GNP is performed on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis. This permits careful 
assignment of weight to individual price 
changes according to the proportion of total 
output they affect in a given year. For 
appraising economic growth and improve- 
ment in living standards, the constant-dollar 
figure is, of course, more meaningful, 

The expression of GNP in monetary terms 
comports with the general rule of national 
accounting that only goods and services ex- 
changed for money in market-type transac- 
tions are counted, This criterion produces 
some ironic results, The do-it-yourselfer 
who spends a weekend finishing off 
a room of his house does no more for 
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the gross national product than if he had 
stacked his purchase of lumber in the corner 
and gone golfing. Buying the materials and 
tools was a contribution to GNP; but his 
labor, although it has added value to his 
house, does not swell the official national 
output by a single dollar. If he hires a 
carpenter, however, his whole payment for 
the job is an addition to GNP. 

The most substantial excluding of produc- 
tive effort from the formal accounts by 
reason of the money-payment criterion is 
the ignoring of the work of housewives in 
their own homes. Here, too, is a paradox. 
In terms of national income and product, 
the woman caring for her home and family 
is considered nonproductive; the girl work- 
ing in a factory or office Is productive. If 
they trade places—the housewife taking the 
factory or office job and hiring its former 
holder to take care of her home—both are 
then performing services for money and their 
work gets into GNP, which shows an in- 
crense although exactly the same amount of 
production is occurring as before. 

Distortions like these are tolerated in the 
National accounting system because there is 
no statistically sound way to work into the 
accounts a value representing the services 
rendered. Any attempt to assign a dollar 
value to the aggregate of American home- 
tending would involve guesswork, which is 
& quite different thing from estimation, 

The housewife has found a way, if inad- 
vertently to make the GNP figure more re- 
flective of true output. She has done this 
by shifting to outside helpers a growing por- 
tion of the work once done in the home. 
The purchase and use of laborsaving de- 
vices, the serving of prepared foods that 
reduce kitchen work, more frequent taking 
of meals in restaurants, the sending of 
Clothes and linens to the laundry are all 
changes that bring what was once uncounted 
housework into the market area as bought 
Services or as an added element of value 
in bought goods. 

Changes in a nation’s living habits, in 
other words, can affect the national income 
and product totals in the absence of any 
change in the actual volume of goods or 
services produced and consumed, A nation 
in process of transition from a predominantly 
barter economy to a market economy, for 
instance, is likely to find its annual in- 
creases in income and product greatly over- 
stated in relation to actual improvement in 
National welfare. A shift out of agriculture 
inte industry mormally brings a similar 
result. ; 

Conversely, countries where economic 
development has lagged tend to look worse 
off in their national accounts than they 
are, especially when thelr figures are com- 
pared with those of more advanced nations. 
Where a high proportion of activity goes on 
outside the market economy, the money-pay- 
Ment criterion for counting goods and serv- 
ices results in understatement of the level 
of national well-being. International com- 
parisons of national income or gross national 
product are rendered further dubious in 
Many cases by significant differences from 
country to country in underlying statistical 
concept. 

The U.S. accounting basis makes excep- 
tions to the money-payment rule in several 
cases where the basis exists for a reasonably 
sound assignment of monetary value 
through a process called “imputation.” The 
principal use of this device is in the case 
of homes occupied by their owners. Since 
the rent on rented dwellings goes into GNP, 
the comparable service enjoyed by home- 
owners from thelr own dwellings must also 
be included if the total is not to be subject 
to variation resulting merely from changes 
in the proportion of homeownership. ‘The 
imputation is made by homeown- 
ers as landlords who rent to themselves at 
going local rates. In this useful accounting 
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fiction they are considered to be spending 
as tenants and receiving income as landlords. 

Imputation is used also in the case of em- 
Ployees who receive all or part of their pay 
“in kind’—for example, in food. They are 
assumed to have received the equivalent in 
cash and to have spent it on the items re- 
ceived in kind, Food and personal clothing 
provided to members of the Armed Forces 
are treated in this manner and thus included 
in the Income and product accounts. Food 
and fuel produced and consumed on farms 
likewise receive an imputed cash value and 
appear as sales made by the farmer as pro- 
ducer to himself as consumer, 

WHAT THE VINTNERS SELL 


The business of estimating the value of 
the Nation's output involves many decisions 
of inclusion and exclusion that stir con- 
troversy among the experts and are likely 
to strike the layman as being, at best, arbi- 
trary. Beyond the ironies occasioned by ap- 
plication of—and exceptions to—the stand- 
ard of money payment, a number of oddities 
result from the introduction of legal criteria, 

The official accounting excludes from na- 
tional income and product all economic ac- 
tivity which violates the law. Thus the of- 
ficial estimates for the years when prohibi- 
tion was in effect include no allowance for 
nonmedicinal personal consumption of alco- 
holic beverages. The estimate for 1933, the 
year the prohibition amendment was re- 
pealed, includes $626 million for alcoholic 
beverages; for 1934, the first full year of 
legalized drink, expenditures are put just 
above $2 billion. 

In large part these additions to gross na- 
tional product must be considered attributa- 
ble to arbitrary accounting rather than to a 
changed pace of economic activity. Dr. War- 
burton's estimate of 1929 GNP, not distin- 
guishing between legal and illegal activities, 
had assigned a market value of $3.75 billion 
to alcoholic beverages consumed, 

The statistical difficulty of keeping GNP 
legally pure did not end with repeal. There 
can hardly be a reliable way to exclude from 
current accounting liquor that finds its way 
to illicit ultimate sale in “local option” areas. 
Nor is there a means of counting out goods 
sold in violation of “fair trade“ price-main- 
tenance laws. Rigorous application of what 
has been called the “Caesar's wife“ approach 
to national accounting would demand elimi- 
nation—even retroactively—of transactions 
involving fraud, antitrust violations, breach 
of contract, or legal taint of any kind. 

The obvious impossibility of such sifting 
has led some critics of the present system to 
urge that lawfulness be dropped altogether 
as a criterion for inclusion of activity in 
GNP, They argue that attempts to apply 
it discriminatingly can only end in basing 
in-or-out Judgments on personal views as to 
morality or social desirability. Better, say 
the holders of this view, to rely on the simple 
test of marketability—can it be sold for a 
price?—to determine what is a part of the 
national output. 

QUESTIONS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

Another area of extensive disagreement 
among GNP technicians is the treatment of 
government's (Federal, State, and local) 
large role in the economy. Government 
business enterprises (public power projects, 
municipal waterworks and transit lines, 
Army post exchanges and commissaries) are 
included in the “business” sector along with 
privately owned concerns. Interest pay- 
ments by Government, however, are treated 
not as income to the recipients but as trans- 
fer payments—a term applied generally to 
payments for which there ls no return in 
goods or services (e.g., gifts, social security 
benefits, charitable donations, relief). Thus 
such interest payments do not add to the 
statistical total of GNP. Government pur- 
chases, on the other hand, including com- 
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pensation paid to Government employees, 
are regarded as being for final consumption; 
thus, as indicated in the table above, they 
swell the total of gross national product. 

Critics argue that interest payments by 
Government, no less than those by business 
concerns, should be included in Income and 
product. Until 1947, they were. The Na- 
tional Income Division defends their exclu- 
sion since then on the grounds that the bulk 
of Government debt was incurred to finance 
wars and current expenditures rather than 
income-producing assets, and that therefore 
the interest on it should not be treated as 
representing the purchase of a service (money 
use) at the time of payment. The National 
Income Division further argues that compar- 
isons of the value of prewar and postwar out- 
put would be distorted by the inclusion of 
continuing Interest payments on war-created 
debt. 

It can also be contended that noninclu- 
sion of Government Interest is consistent 
with the official treatment of Government- 
owned buildings, roads, parks, and other 
fixed properties. These are not treated as 
service-producing capital assets having a 
long life; instead, they are considered to 
have been consumed in the year they were 
purchased. Thus interest on the debts in- 
curred to pay for the facilities cannot be 
related to currently produced services. 

Dissenters from the official view hold that 
such Government facilities do in fact per- 
form useful services on a current basis, 
which should be reflected in the national 
accounts as imputed rent. Commerce’s an- 
swer is that there is no basis for assigning 
realistic value to services rendered by Goy- 
ernment property and that imputations 
made without adequate basis would hurt the 
integrity of the accounting system. 

This point of difference involves more than 
a mere quibble over a fine point of national 
income accounting. It leads directly to the 
whole controversial question of whether the 
Federal Government should haye a capital 
budget, distinguished from the current-ex- 
penditures one, in order to play down the 
size of the deficit. 

Not all criticism of the official treatment 
of the Government sector is to the effect 
that present rulings in that area tend to 
understate GNP. One of the chief com- 
plaints from the start has been that some 
of the services performed by Government 
(and represented in the product total as 
wage payments to Government employees) 
are actually intermediate to the production 
of end goods by business and therefore 
should be eliminated from final product 
count just as raw materials and fuel used 
in production are. Police protection and 
law enforcement in general, for instance, 
might be considered in this view as partly 
directed to providing conditions necessary 
for the conduct of business. 

Dividing the salaries of G-men and judges. 
the cost of highway upkeep, or the Nation's 
defense expenditures, between final and non- 
final purposes would involve many hairline 
distinctions, some of them more metaphysi- 
cal than mathematical. The National In- 
come Division has stood by its view that 
such separations cannot be meaningfully 
made, but has in effect held the door open 
for anyone wishing to propose a practical way 
of doing the job. Mr. George Jaszi, Chief of 
NID, calls the whole question of possible 
duplication between intermediate and final 
products “one of the most difficult subjects 
of national income theory.” 

For the layman, the chief significance of 
the numerous technical disagreements over 
the philosophy and procedures of national 
accounting may be to serve as a reminder 
that GNP is a theoretical concept rather 
than a definite, measurable quantity. To 
emphasize this is not to disparage the con- 
cept’s usefulness, but to caution against 
excessive reliance on the resultant figure as 
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the one true indicator of how things are 
going with the economy. 

As single figures go, GNP is the most com- 
prehensive that the statistical art has yet 
devised in the economic realm, But no 
single figure can tell all—or even very 
much—about how well an economy is func- 
tioning, how well it is serving its people, 
how soundly it is building for the future. 

A few years ago, Prof. T. O. Schelling 
of Yale University, in the course of a dis- 
cussion of national accounting, ventured the 
opinion that “The fetish for a ‘single best 
estimate of the economy’s performance’ has 
already gone too far.” With electronic com- 
puting enormously enhancing not only the 
government's ability to use data but also 
the private economy’s capacity to originate 
them, the tendency to add up is likely to 
maintain its dominance over economic re- 
search. Pre-Keynesian theorists were wont 
to concentrate on the economic behavior of 
one man or one firm and weren't greatly 
concerned with what current study calls 
“the aggregates.” As today’s investigators 
click off their tapes and sharpen their im- 
putations, they are contributing useful in- 
sights that were impossible to obtain in the 
nonstatistical days. It must be hoped, how- 
ever, that their Involvement with grand to- 
tals will not lead to neglect of the “little 
picture” in economic study—a focus also 
suitable to the capabilities of the computer. 


Study by the President’s Committee To 
Appraise Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics Supports Current Fig- 
ures, Makes Recommendations for Re- 
visions in Gathering Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
after an exhaustive and professionally 
accurate study of the procedures used 
in this country to report unemployment 
statistics, the President's Committee To 
Appraise Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics stated that current fig- 
ures correctly portray the employment 
status of our Nation. While supporting 
strongly the objectivity of governmental 
agencies charged with the compilation 
of such material, the President’s Com- 
mittee has offered a number of positive 
suggestions for the improvement of pres- 
ent procedures which would immeasur- 
ably increase scientific reliability. 

The Committee was headed by Robert 
A. Gordon of the University of Califor- 
nia, and also included such respected 
authorities as Robert Dorfman, Harvard; 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; Albert E. Rees, 
University of Chicago; Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, AFL-CIO; and Frederick F, 
Stephan, Princeton University. 

Referring to their efforts in this vital 
area, an editorial of September 30, 1962, 
in the Washington Post gives the follow- 
ing favorable comment: 

The Committee’s findings are contained 
in a comprehensive report on “Measuring 
Employment and Unemployment” which is 
in every respect a model of excellence, Vir- 
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tually all aspects of the difficult problems 
of framing concepts and making quantita- 
tive estimates have been explored in what 
will doubtless be recognized as a difinitive 
work, 


However, the Committee did not con- 
fine itself merely to approval of satisfac- 
tory procedures now in effect, but also 
listed recommended changes which 
would bring about more accurate re- 
porting. 

Suggested changes included: a ten- 
fold increase of the present 35,000 sample 
for household surveys; establishment of 
a Statistical series on job vacancies; 
better data on hours worked, multiple 
jobholders, part-time -employees, and 
occupational and geographical break- 
downs. 

Among reasons cited for the high rate 
of unemployment in the United States 
as compared to European countries is 
frequent discretionary unemployment. 
Such a factor is present because Ameri- 
cans frequently choose to remain unem- 
ployed rather than to accept a job which 
offers distasteful duties or unacceptable 
salary. In contrast, jobseekers, in less 
developed countries often have the 
simple choice of work or starve. While 
discretionary unemployment is still a 
subject of considerable controversy, it 
is obvious that the increased sampling 
suggested by the President’s Committee 
would do much to determine its true 
effect. 

It is valuable to note, Mr. President, 
that the Committee has expressed con- 
fidence in the scientific objectivity of the 
agencies which, until this time, have been 
compiling the Nation’s unemployment 
figures. Dr. Gordon and his coworkers 
are quoted in part as saying that the 
Committee “has unanimously and cate- 
gorically concluded that doubt concern- 
ing the scientific objectivity of the agen- 
cies responsible for collecting, process- 
ing, and publishing the data is unwar- 
ranted. The Committee remains highly 
impressed by the professional qualifica- 
tions and the scientific integrity and ob- 
jectivity of those responsible for the sys- 
tem of reporting.” 

It is my view that this survey by 
members of the President's Committee 
To Appraise Employment and Unem- 
ployment Statistics have contributed 
significantly to the national under- 
standing of a serious and continuing 
problem. I also believe that more rapid 
and effective progress can be made in 
the future through speedy implementa- 
tion of their recommendations. The 
suggested changes and new procedures 
listed in the Committee report would 
entail considerable expense. I submit, 
however, that we can do no less to al- 
leviate the suffering and distress of the 
unemployed segments of our population. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
the Senate, it was my responsibility to 
question the Honorable Arthur J. Gold- 
berg in his initial appearance before our 
committee in connection with his con- 
firmation. He stated that he would, as 
Secretary of Labor, give to the people 
of the United States a prompt and ac- 
curate report on employment and un- 
employment. He did so during his 
stewardship of the important position 
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he held in the administration before be- 
coming an Associate Justice of the 


Supreme Court. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Study Backs U.S. Figures on 
Jobless” written by Frank C. Porter, in 
the September 30 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srupy Backs U.S, FIGURES ON JOBLESS 

(By Frank C. Porter) 

The US. employment reporting program 
was strongly defended against its critics yes- 
terday by a Presidential Study Group which 
also found that the rate of unemployment 
here is much higher than in any other in- 


` dustrialized free world nation except Canada. 


Despite its defense of the program, how- 
ever, the President's Committee To Ap- 
praise Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics offered a long list of recommenda- 
tions for improving the service. 

These included proposals for a tenfold 
increase of the present 35,000 sample for 
household surveys, for establishment of a 
statistical series on Job vacancies, for bet- 
ter data on hours worked, multiple job- 
holders, part-time employees, occupational 
and geographical breakdowns. 

The report included a spécial study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which destroyed 
the widely held opinion that lower rates of 
unemployment overseas can be attributed 
to differences in reporting procedures, 

BLS took 1960 jobless rates for eight in- 
dustrialized nations and adjusted them to 
conform to American definitions. The re- 
sults: 


Percent Percent 
Unadjusted Adjusted 

5.6 

7.0 

1.9 

1.0 

2.4 

4.3 

1. 1 

1. 5 


The tabulation shows that rates for 
nations, West Germany and Italy, actually 
declined when adjusted to U.S. techniques. 

The report suggested a number of possible 
reasons for the higher American rate. One 
was the high incidence here of discretionary 
unemployment based largely on affluence. 
While citizens of less developed countries of- 
ten have a simple work-or-starve choice, 
Americans have a wider option. Their greater 
resources often permit them to remain 
unemployed until they can find a job 
that meets their skills and wage demands. 

Also cited was the greater growth of some 
nations because of postwar reconstruction 
and industrial catching up. The Committee 
turned aside the theory that automation and 
technological advance are to blame for the 
higher American rate. 

It found that growth rates for worker 
productivity have lagged in the United States 
while productivity gains have been most 
marked in Germany, Japan, Italy, and 
France, where jobless rates are low or de- 
clining. 

Also, some oversea nations, by law or cus- 
tom, guarantee job tenure even in periods 
of recession. 

The Committee stressed that it “has unan- 
imously and categorically concluded that 
doubt concerning the sicentific objectivity 
of the agencies responsible for collecting, 
processing, and publishing the data is un- 
warranted. The Committee remains highly 
impressed by the professional qualifications 
and the scientific integrity and objectivity 
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of those responsible for the system of re- 
porting.” 

Criticism of the program has ranged from 
a Reader's Digest charge that Jobless figures 
are exaggerated to provide an excuse for un- 
needed Federal spending to AFL-CIO com- 
Plaints that the figures understate unem- 
Ployment. 

The 412-page report, which urges Congress 
to consider larger appropriations to expand 
the present reporting program, was hailed 
by President Kennedy and Labor Secretary 
W. Willard Wirtz, The latter said many of 
the recommendations would be implemented 
immediately and others given full attention. 

The Committee was headed by Robert A. 
Gordon, University of California professor, 
and included Robert Dorfman, Harvard; Mar- 
tin R. Gainsbrugh, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: Albert E. Rees, University 
of Chicago; Stanley H. Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO, 
and Frederick F. Stephan, Princeton. 


Cuban Crisis Proves Need of Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
most important subjects discussed on the 
House floor during the past week are for- 
eign aid and Cuba. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the House two editorials 
which appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on September 15 
and September 22, 1962. 

The editorials follows: 

[From the Buffalo (N. .] Courler-Express, 
Sept. 15, 1962] 


Cosan Crisis Proves NEED or UNITY 


Atlantic unity resembles the weather in 
One important respect, if we may paraphrase 
an overworked aphorism: Everybody talks 
about it; but nobody—at least, nobody in 
high authority—does anything really effec- 
tive about it. 

This sorry situation has been pointed up 
vividly by the Cuban crisis. Americans 
naturally are perturbed and annoyed by news 
that ships flying NATO-country flags have 
been chartered to carry personnel and ma- 
teriel from Soviet Russia to help Castro 
build up military and industrial strength. 

Some Americans go further and demand 
that our NATO Allies join us in an economic 
blockade of Cuba, barring imports from, or 
exports to, that troubled land—a form of 
trade war which, if the Russians mean half of 
what they say, could lead to a shooting war 
with prospects of mutual nuclear destruction. 

Such a demand, of course, is based on lack 
of knowledge of the terms of the North 
Atlantic Treaty—and on shortness of mem- 
ory where the troubles of other NATO mem- 
bers are concerned. The U.S. Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty only after specific 
guarantees had been given that the Alliance 
did not obligate the United States to de- 
fend any of its Allies’ interests outside their 
European homelands, At committee hear- 
ings, Senators extracted assurances from the 
then Secretary of State, Dean G. Acheson, 
that the treaty could not be invoked to de- 
fend such colonies as British Hong Kong or 
French Indochina against Communist attack. 
A couple of years later, we called on our Allies 
to help defend South Korea against such an 
attack—but we called on them as United Na- 
tions members and not as NATO signatories. 
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Later, when Nasser played the same trick 
on Great Britain and France in the Suez 
that Castro would like to play on us in 
Panama, wè not only refused to go along with 
our two principal NATO Allies in their at- 
tempt to regain their property. We joined 


Soviet Russia in voting United Nations con- 


demnation of their action and thereby forced 
Anglo-French withdrawal. More recently, 
our State Department has accepted the 
Soviet and neutralist“ definition of “colo- 
nialism” and has given aid and comfort to 
Asian and African enemies of our NATO part- 
ners__notably two of the smaller and weaker 
partners, Belgium and Portugal. 

With this record behind us, we cannot pre- 
emptorily tell our NATO Allies that it is 
their bounden duty to join us in throwing 
out the Soviet Union's pestiferous Cuban 
stooge, Castro. But we can take belated ac- 
tion to make NATO what the farsighted 
Charles de Gaulle long ago urged that it be 
made—‘“a global alliance,” not a mere re- 


. gional guarantee against aggression in Europe 


or North America. 

Even President de Gaulle's global alliance” 
would not be enough, however. The Cuban 
crisis has underlined the urgent need of a 
real Atlantic Union—a political, economic, 
and military coalition of the NATO coun- 
tries and such other democracies as might 
be ready to do their share to hold the line 
against totalitarian aggression. Some of the 
same Americans who criticize our NATO 
Allies for exercising their “sovereign right" 
to trade with Cuba, would be the first to 
warn against endangering our own “sov- 
ereignty” by making common cause, politi- 
cally, economically, as well as militarily, with 
other democracies. 

Other Americans, clinging to the old no- 
tion of hemispheric isolation, may say that 
we don't want or need our European Allies 
in this crisis—that we can handle Cuba alone. 
Certainly we can handle Cuba alone—but we 
can't handle a nuclear war alone. No na- 
tion can. 

The one sure safeguard against the setting 
of of a nuclear war by a brushfire“ war, 
in our own hemisphere or elsewhere, can be 
found in forming what our Founding Fa- 
thers called “a more perfect Union’'—this 
time a union of free countries and freemen. 


[From the Buffalo (N..) Courier-Express, 
Sept. 22, 1962] 
BLowInc Hor, Coro on FOREIGN Arp 


When the House of Representatives ap- 
proved a $1.1 billion cut in the administra- 
tion's foreign aid bill, it not only ignored 
warnings from President Kennedy and for- 
mer President Truman but in large measure 
it also reversed actions the House itself pre- 
viously had taken. 

A substantial part of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is development loans on a long-range 
basis. This formerly was approved by Con- 
gress as permitting constructive planning 
for specific purposes rather than hit-or-miss 
financial assistance. Now the House has 
voted a 38 percent cut in development loans. 

When the Alliance for Progress was pro- 
posed to ald Latin American nations willing 
to institute Internal reforms, Congress ap- 
proved it. Now the House has voted to cut 
$75 million out of the $600 million requested 
for the program, a move inviting Latin- 
American charges that the United States is 
running out on its proffered aid. 

The House also reversed congressional ac- 
tion when it voted to tle the President's 
hands on aid to Poland and Yugoslavia. Pre- 
viously it had been agreed that the President 
should decide policy in such matters. 

The House also invaded the field of for- 
eign policy when it voted to cut off aid from 
any country whose ships trade with Com- 
munist Cuba. Countries whose ships have 
carried goods to Cuba include Great Britain. 
West Germany, Italy and Greece, all mem- 
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bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. It is possible to express regret that 
NATO countries should see fit to aid com- 
munism by trading with Cuba without tak- 
ing action which could have serious effects 
on NATO unity. 

House voting in those matters Indicates 
& growing belief in Congress, and even in 
the administration itself, that the United 
States is more than its share of the 
the burden of providing help to developing 
countries. 

For example, an administration spokes- 
man, Und of State George Ball, 
had this to say at the World Bank meeting 
in Washington on the subject of U.S. aid to 
emerging new nations: 

“It may be thought by some that a de- 
veloping country should be able to look 
with confidence to a perpetual inflow of 
public funds to supplement its internal say- 
ings and thus feel free to discourage private 
investment. I think it may be said with 
absolute certainly that no developing coun- 
try can safely make such an assumption,” 

And Eugene Black, retiring president of 
the World Bank, that the need 
of underdeveloped nations for ald was grow- 
ing at such a rate because of population 
increase that foreign aid from one country . 
to another should be replaced by inter- 
national aid programs, 

For 15 years foreign aid has been an Amer- 
ican policy supported by both political 
parties. It has proved valuable in provid- 
ing checks against the spread of communism 
and support for free-world strength. It has 
had its faults—waste and administrational 
lapses. But if the policy itself has merit, 
the remedy for faults does not lle in wreck- 
ing the program's implementation of the 
policy dictates. Congress shouldn't blow hot 
and cold on matters of such importance. 

In the interest of consistency and effec- 
tive administration of foreign aid, it may be 
hoped that the Senate will favor restoration 
of a major part of the House cuts and will 
be able in conference to conyince the House 
to accept it. 


Worst Fears of Prayer Ruling Confirmed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
there were any doubt in any mind as to 
the ultimate result of the Supreme 
Court’s edict prohibiting the voluntary 
saying of nondenominational prayers in 
the public schools of New York, it should 
be dispelled by the latest development in 
the case. Counsel for the New York 
State Educatioanl Department has ruled 
that not even a prayer composed by a 
pupil can be recited or the Bible read for 
spiritual purposes in any classroom. 

That interpretation of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling, Mr. President, confirms 
the worst fears of those of us who ex- 
pressed alarm over its implications. It 
is clear proof that, carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, the decision will create a 
climate of enforced nonreligion in our 
public schools which is totally contrary 
to the religious heritage of our Nation. 

The Washington Star pointed up this 
inescapable conclusion in its editorial of 
September 30, 1962, entitled “Religion 
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of Secularism.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the text of that 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELIGION oF SECULARISM 

Following the Supreme Court's school 
prayer decision last June Justice Tom Clark, 
in an unusual speech, told a San Francisco 
audience that all the Court had actually de- 
cided was that government shall not take 
part in establishment of religion. In this 
respect his interpretation was more narrow 
than those, for example, of Justice Potter 
Stewart, in dissent, and Justice Douglas, 
concurring with the majority. 

Whatever the precise meaning of the de- 
cision may have been, counsel for New York’s 
State educational department has added 
some interesting details in ramification. In 
the opinion of counsel, no prayers of any 
kind may now be recited aloud in a New 
York public school. Reading passages from 
the Bible, for spiritual rather than instruc- 
tional purposes in the schools, is unconstitu- 
tional. A pupil's voluntary recitation in a 
classroom of a prayer composed by the pupil 
is outlawed, for such recitation would require 
the teacher’s consent—and the teacher is a 
government employee. The State Education 
Commission of New York has already ruled 
against a proposal, by a local school board, 
that pupils be permitted to recite as a prayer 
the concluding stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Whether Justice Clark and his brethren of 
the majority would agree with such interpre- 
tations of their decision Is another question. 
But such interpretations by officials of a pub- 
lic school system directly affected by the de- 
ciston, lend strength to a conclusion recently 
expressed by Cardinal Spelman: “But now 
there is abroad in our land a new spirit which 
seeks to change this religious tradition of 
America * * * and to commit our Govern- 
ment to the side of irreligion. This is the 
establishment of a new religion of secularism. 
This should be ruled unconstitutional.” 


The Reactions of the People of the 17th 
District of Michigan to a Proposed 
Federal Income Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
August newsletter, this year, I asked my 
constitutents this question: If you were 
given a $100 tax cut, spread in 12 equal 
installments, what would you do with 
the money? 

I received the following answers: 

Fifty-six percent: If money received in in- 
stallments via more take-home pay each 
month due to decreased withholding, it 
would be absorbed into the budget for every- 
day expenses, gas, telephone and electric 
bills, medical and dental expenses, car pay- 
ments, home repairs, charity, taxes (sales, 
property, and the new Detroit income tax), 
and maybe once in a while a dinner out. 

Thirty-one percent: Would like the money 
in a lump sum or would save it and spend it 
in one lump sum for major expenditures 
such as a new car, home repairs and improve- 
ments, education and property taxes, 
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Thirteen percent commented on a tax cut 
but did not answer the question or 
were retired so would not receive a tax cut. 

And I received these comments: 

Twenty percent for a tax cut of which 2 
percent would like it in the form of an in- 


. creased exemption. 


Eighteen percent for a tax cut but only it 

accompanied by a cut in Government spend- 
ing. 
Sixty-two percent against a tax cut at this 
time. As one replied, ‘Certainly the taxes 
are high but this is what we are paying for 
freedom we enjoy in this country, the price 
for that is not too high,” 


The general population characteristics 
of the 17th District are: Total popula- 
ion, 1960, 512,752; land area, 119 square 
miles; population per square mile, 4,308; 
age, 19 years and younger, 200,107; 65 
years and older, 35,684. Housing, owner 
occupied, 126,432 or 86.8 percent. My 
district has the second highest percent- 
age of owner-occupied homes in the Na- 
tion. Assessed valuation, land and build- 
ings, $1,093,431,295; average property 
taxes, $55 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion which valuation is approximately 30 
percent of the market value; school taxes 
range from a low of $18 per $1,000 to a 
high of $53 per thousand. 

England has successfully used her tax 
structure to pump money into her econ- 
omy on some occasions and to control 
inflation on other occasions. 

If the tax structure of the United 
States is to be used as a method of put- 
ting money into the economy to increase 
employment or to take money out of the 
economy to reduce inflation, from the 
answers I received to my question it is 
apparent to me that a great deal of 
work must be done to explain such a 
program. 

Second, it is obvious to me that the 
taxpayer is anxious to reduce the taxes 
he pays at the local level, into the local 
communities. In a high property tax 
area, this tax is a most onerous burden 
upon a young couple attempting to rear 
a family and upon the retired couple 
living on a reduced fixed income. Pos- 
sibly one of the more apparent reasons 
is that property taxes are not on a pay- 
as-you-go basis but are collected on an 
accumulated basis every 6 months, in a 
lump sum, 

It was a pleasure for me to run this 
survey; to observe the many areas in 
which the money from a tax reduction 
would be spent and to read the answers 
from the very best congressional dis- 
trict of them all; excerpts from some 
of which follow: 

We do have a lot of responsibility, which 
we are able to face only if we pay the ex- 
penses, so I do not think we should have 
@ tax cut. It is only too bad that we are 
compelled to spend so much money for de- 
fense, instead of for research to improve 
humanity. 

If a lump sum would probably be used 
to help buy a set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica for my five grandchildren, if smaller 
amount to help buy them a dog. 

I have no interest in hoarding money. 
I am proud and gratified to contribute to 
the health of the economy by being a 
Spender, a purchaser, in my old age (72). 


October 2 


We have never heard objections to in- 
come tax, but we constantly hear concern 
over the US. unbalanced budget. 


A hundred extra dollars would make it 
easier for us to buy a half a steer for the 
deep freeze, 

We are an old couple and need so much 
medicine. 

Could a drowning man use a life pre- 
server? 

I consider taxes 50 percent charity and 
regulate my church and ‘charity giving ac- 
cordingly. 


I believe it would just tend to disappear 
into other forms of taxes that seem to go 
up continuously or new ones added. 


Use it to purchase a needed item we 
can't squeeze out of our present budget. 


I firmly believe: unpopular as it may be, 
that any tax cuts should first begin with 
corporations, 


I sure would not buy booze, I don't drink. 

It appears far more im t to save and 
create jobs for American citizens than to 
reduce income taxes. 

This mite wouldn't amount to a hill of 
beans as far as I am concerned. 


I wish to go on record as wishing to in- 
vest a hundred dollars a year more in an 
intelligent, and dynamic, foreign policy. 


International Understanding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Terry D. Schrunk, mayor of the 
city of Portland, Oreg., kindly brought 
to my attention the fact that Jefferson 
High School is the second Portland high 
school to formalize its sister school re- 
lationship with a Japanese high school, 
Asahigaoka High School, of Sappora, 
Japan. 

Sappora and Portland have close ties 
under the sister city program. Earlier 
Washington High School, of Portland, 
had joined with the Minami High 
Cchool, of Sappora, 

I am most pleased to note that Jeffer- 
son High School has joined in this pro- 
gram to create international under- 
standing 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an article from the September 14 
issue of the Jeffersonian, which describes 
the genesis of this program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SISTER-SCHOOL Tre FORMALIZED BETWEEN 
JEFFERSON, ASAHIGAOKA 
From our sister school in Asahigaoks, in 


Sapporo, Japan, has come the colorful doll 
which stands in the main office, It is a 


1962 


traditional Japanese doll for boys’ festival 
in May. A tape describing the school and 
its various activities and photographs show- 
ing a long-distance race and mountain 
climbing have also been sent. 

Negotiations began last year to establish 
the sister-school relationship as Washington 
High has done so with Minami High School 
is Sapporo. The Jefferson International 
Relations Club had indicated last year to 
Mayor Terry D. Schrunk that it would like 
to establish such an affiliation. Correspond- 
ence was begun and when Mayor Schrunk 
visited Sapporo in mid-April of last year, 
a formal agreement written by Mr. Malo was 
signed. 

MAYORS PARTICIPATE 

‘Those who participated included various 
Officials in Sapporo, Mayor Schrunk, Mayor 
Yosaku Harada of Sapporo, Principal Jenji 
Kajiura, of Asahigaoka High School, Mr. R. 
W. DeWeese, of the Portland School Board, 
Mr. Howard Travers, administrative assistant 
to Mayor Schrunk, and Mr. Rickett. His 
daughter, Charlene Rickett, a senior at 
Washington High School this year, nego- 
tiated with Washington's sister school, 
Minami, last year. A visit was also made to 
the school assembly. J 

A few days later, the USS. McGinty 
visited Sapporo and two Jefferson graduates 
from the crew visited Asahigaoka to further 
establish better relations with them. 


SISTER-SCHOOL DESCRIBED 


Asahigaoka is a senior high school with 
about 1,100 students and grades correspond- 
ing to our 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. The 
school was established in 1958. It is a mod- 
ern school located on a sloping hillside near 
Mount Moiwa, some 600 meters high. Like 
Jefferson, a student association helps govern 
the school. It is maintained and operated 
by the city. 

Comments made during correspondence 
have been: 

Mayor Harada, March 19, 1962: “It was 
with pleasure that we learned of the desire 
of Portland Jefferson High School to become 
afillated with a high school in our city. 
It is my hope that it will be possible for 
these two schools to formalize an affiliation 
and that the students of both schools will 
enjoy many interesting, friendly exchanges,” 

SUCCESS HOPED FOR 

Principal Malo, March 27, 1962: “May we 
State, too, that we look forward with in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and anticipation to the 
establishment of these friendly relationships 
With your students. We appreciate this op- 
portunity to work toward ever better inter- 
National understanding.” 

Mayor Schrunk, June 15, 1962: “You will 
note the formality which accompanied this 
signing and the honor accorded to the group 
&t the assembly. I have high hopes for the 
newly established sister high school pro- 
gram,” 


Minority Staffing Discussed by Raymond 
Moley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Raymond Moley, highly respected 
Columnist of News Week magazine and 
& chain of newspapers extending from 
the New York Herald Tribune to the 
Los Angeles Times, discusses the prob- 
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lem of congressional staffing in a column 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
of September 16. Mr. Moley, a well- 
known and prominent conservative is the 
recent author of a book entitled “The 
Republican Opportunity.” For many 
years Mr. Moley has written extensively 
explaining the problems and challenges 
confronting conservative thinking people 
in America. In this column he discusses 
among other things the thoughtful 
speech given August 23 by Senator HUGH 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, on the whole 
question of adequate staffing for the 
Congress: 
THERE'S a Law To CURB POWELL 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The amazing abuse of the proprieties of 
official conduct by the chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., occasioned by 
his recent European junket, has fortunately 
been exposed to the newspaper readers of the 
country. There is little, however, that the 
readers of that garish story can do about 
ridding Congress of this individual. For In 
his empire in Harlem he is not only lord 
temporal but lord spiritual as well, because 
of his pastorate of an immense Baptist 
Church, Nor can he be removed from his 
powerful chairmanship without upsetting 
the: cherished tradition of seniority, 

But if this fantastic indiscretion can rivet 
the attention of the public upon the system 
under which Power can command such 
power as a committee chairman, it may be 
that something can be done about a reform 
which some Senators and Representatives 
have been demanding for a long time. 

This reform concerns adequate provisions 
for committee staffs. It should be noted 
that one of the two women who accompanied 
PowELL on his grand tour of Europe, London, 
and Parisian play places, and the isles of 
Greece is an “assistant counsel” of his Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee at a salary of 
$9,000 a year. The other, a former Miss Uni- 
verse contestant, works on a salary as a re- 
ceptionist in PowELL’s congressional office. 
The latter is an employee of POWELL as an 
individual Congressman. The former, how- 
ever, is not a personal employee of POWELL 
but is an employee of the committee of 
which he is chairman. 

It is this appropriation by committee 
chairmen of the plenary authority over staff 
employees which has been the subject of 
much debate in Congress and of comment 
by writers for the press. 

The complaint is made by members of 
the Republican minority in both the House 
and the Senate that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of committee staff members are Dem- 
ocrats and that the Republican minorities 
on committees are not able, because of staff 
shortage, to fulfill their responsibilities. 

A month ago I had the opportunity to 
talk with a number of the minority members 
of the staffs of House committees. They 
told me that while on some committees the 
Democratic chairmen and the majority itself 
were perfectly fair in making staff help 
available to the minority, there were other 
committees in which the chairmen and the 
majority regarded these positions as purely 
political. Those staff members told me that 
PoWELL completely disregarded the claims 
of the minority, that he hired and fired staff 
members on his own initiative, that more 
than 40 staff members were partisan and 
personal choices of the chairman, and that 
there were only two or three members avall- 
able to the Republican minority. 

What is really needed is the enforcement 
of the spirit and letter of the Legislative Re- 
orguuization Act of 1946, which was spon- 
sored by Senator LaFollette and Representa- 
tive Monroney. 
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That act, which is the law of the land, 
provides that committee staffs be appointed 
by the “majority vote of the committee” and 
that the committee staff members shall be 
appointed without regard to their political 
affiliations. The chairmen are authorized to 
fix the compensation of these staff people. 

The spirit of the LaFollette-Monroney re- 
form was that there should be developed 
adequate service to committees and to all, 
not just just majority, members of the com- 
mittees. This reform envisaged the develop- 
ment of expert civil service to serve under 
all Congresses, regardless of political changes. 

In a notable speech on August 23, Senator 
Huc Scorr discussed this subject at length. 
He pointed out that this problem has become 
more acute since the congressional majority 
as well as the executive passed into Demo- 
cratic hands. In the Eisenhower years, dur- 
ing most of which the Republicans were in 
the minority in Congress, Republican Mem- 
bers had greater access to expert heip from 
the executive departments, But now that 
source of help is not available. 

Members of Congress are very busy people, 
not only occupied with committee hearings, 
floor debates and voting, but also required 
to attend to the multitude of problems, cor- 
respondence and visits of constituents. 
Therefore, they need expert assistance to 
help them in formulating their views for or 
against pending legislation and in creating 
those alternative p which a minority 
must present if it Is to fulfill its duty as an 
opposition. 

What is needed, therefore, is a full reali- 
zation of what was intended in the La- 
Follette-Monroney reform. This reform has 
been on the books for 16 years and it is still 
far from effective. 


Address by Dr. Joseph H. Douglass 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1962, at an observance of the 
centennial anniversary of the Prelimi- 
nary Proclamation of Emancipation, at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
the major address was given by Dr. 
Joseph H. Douglass. 

Dr. Douglass is the distinguished great- 
grandson of the abolitionist leader, Fred- 
erick Douglass. The home of Frederick 
Douglass in Washington was recently 
made a part of the National Capital 
Parks system by an act of Congress. 

In years to come this home will come 
to be a principal sight on the itinerary 
of many visitors to this Federal City. 

Dr. Douglass is Special Assistant to 
the Associate Director for Extramural 
Programs, the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of his speech on that occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is my belief that the single most per- 
yasive major issue and challenge of our times 
is the extension to every individual, ir- 
respective of who he is or where he comes 
from, every ty for his full growth, 
development, and self realization. In every 
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corner of the world whore the torch of free- 
dom is still seen, mankind is determined to 
throw off forever the vestiges of human de- 
gradation, together with all forms of human 
injustice which suppress the expression of 
the spirit or the soul. 

The sit-ins in the South by the really new 
Negro youth are indicative of this; the. sit- 
uations in Albany, Ga., and in Mississippi are 
other forms; the struggling new African na- 
tions, which have won their independence 
and nationhood are other examples. Further, 
there are numerous other evidences through- 
out the world of men's determination to 
win freedom and equality. There area num- 
ber of manifest implications when it is re- 
membered that of the 900 million people liv- 
ing in underdeveloped areas, 750 million live 
in the 18 or so nations which have won their 
independence during or after the last war. 
Many of these millions, nearly all of whom 
are nonwhite, remain uncommitted to the 
principles and ideals in which we believe. 

It is unnecessary to belabor this point, but 
T am convinced, as I am sure that you are, 
that our Nation together with the rest of the 
world has reached the point of no return on 
the issue of human rights and the equality of 
man, There can be no turning back, no look- 
ing over the shoulder at the past. America 
has a great opportunity to carry a message— 
a message of a really new birth of freedom— 
a meaning and yearning which have burned 
in men's hearts as long ago as the fight of the 
Jews out of Egypt, and even before. 

I believe and hope that America can and 
will carry this , as indeed it must. 
As Lillian N. Smith has said: “To speak out 
for law and order is not enough today. 
There is a higher law which we must take a 
stand on, that concerns justice and mercy 
and compassion and freedom of the spirit 
and mind. * * * We can have our moment of 
truth only when we begin to think of our- 
selves as persons, when we open up our 
imaginations and our hearts, by taking the 
walls down within us. Then it will come, 
and it will be a healing time for us and 
perhaps for the whole world if we are so 
sensitized one to another, so closely related, 
with common purpose of creating a future, 
that whatever brings wholeness to us as per- 
sons will bring wholeness to others across 
the world.” 

Today when it is necessary for men of all 
colors, races, nationalities, and creeds all 
over the world to cooperate in the attempt 
to preserve peace and extend the principles 
and ideals of freedom, it is all the more 
mandatory that Americans demonstrate at 
home that liberty, justice, equality are the 
only practical realities by which to govern 
their daily lives. 

We must agree that in broadest terms 
there is a momentum in the continuing ef- 
forts toward the elimination of discrimina- 
tion and segregation on the basis of race. 
There is now such a great body of experience 
showing that integration can and docs work 
for community and national betterment that 
arguments to the contrary can be dismissed. 
Many previously stereotyped ideas are no 
longer accepted as rationalizations upon 
which to continue discriminatory practices. 
Channels of communication, friendship, and 
understanding among groups have increased 
to such extent that in nearly every field of 
human endeavor there is intergroup support 
directed toward the attainment of full equal- 
ity for all people. There are at least a score 
of national organizations that have as a 
major program objective the improvement 
in intergroup relations. By no means of 
least importance we have learned many èf- 
fective techniques by which relations among 
people may be improved within the com- 
munity. The masses of people of good will, 
who by far are in the majority in this coun- 
try, continue to work for improved human 
relations. Accordingly, the few sporadic and 
pathetic demonstrations of some hate groups 
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support the view that it is these groups who 
are today the minority group in American 
life. 

The present overriding continuing task 
confronting America, therefore, is to accel- 
erate the progress being made on all fronts 
and to extend the numerous benefits of our 
productive capacity, our wealth, and our so- 
cial genius to include all persons in our 
Nation on an equal basis. We need to create 
in communities throughout our broad land 
a better life intellectually, physically, and 
spiritually as well as to develop ways of 
solying the many serious social problems 
growing out of the increasing complexity 
and rapidity of social changes. 

Our task is twofold: first, to pursue vig- 
orously all avenues which foster human un- 
derstanding—which basically means an in- 
creasing and unrelenting effort to eliminate 
all forms of discrimination in our national 
life; and second, in and through a “new birth 
of freedom” to join hands in building bridges 
of understanding, acceptance, and service 
among all faiths, creeds, conditions, and 
colors so that our anxieties, tensions, and 
fears regarding the future will be reduced and 
our unity and hope enhanced, 

What is required in this, as in any other 
social problem, is the analysis of the ele- 
ments of the major problem by the best 
minds available and the setting forth of al- 
ternative courses of action by which the de- 
sired solutions might be achieved. In this 
endeavor the highest echelons of Govern- 
ment, the business community, philan- 
thropic organizations, and private individ- 
uals must be involved in a leadership role, 
and in the development of an overall pro- 
gram which must be sustained in the years 
ahead. If a weakness of America has been 
the lack of unity or divisiveness that it has 
had among its people, then there is no prob- 
lem of greater urgency or of higher priority 
in terms of demanding the need for an all- 
out effort to effect a solution. 

I would propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment exert leadership in undertaking firm, 
clear, direct, and comprehensive steps to 
come to grips with this problem. The 
methods appropriate to Government in the 
national interest are many and varied. In 
numerous fields the Government has stimu- 
lated new activities and has supported on- 
going efforts. It has undertaken demonstra- 
tions and pilot endeavors into ideal types 
of activities based upon the best that is 
known or being generated from scientific 
research. Basically, the approach proposed 
would mean dealing with people within their 
communities on the basis of their needs, 
in terms of providing opportunities, assist- 
ing them to achieve comparable levels with 
the general society, and equipping them 
with the requisite tools for the more ade- 
quate contribution in the ocupational 
sphere, as well as all other aspects of life. 

Of necessity there would be involved a 
major commitment and clear policy decision 
as to the desired objectives. The overall 
method, although comprehensive in ap- 
proach, would be sufficiently fiexible to be 
adaptable and useful in the varying locali- 
ties, and under the different conditions and 
circumstances under which the people live 
in all of the communities of this great 
land. 

As an example, overwhelming social and 
technological trends point to the increased 
and continuing need of the Nation for the 
full utilization of its manpower. Very 
significantly the potential sources which 
must be tapped to meet the growing needs 
in the economy are from the ranks of those 
who now are undereducated or unemployed, 
among whom are women, older persons, the 
handicapped and the so-called minority 
groups. 

We can predict that the trends in auto- 
mation are such that in the very early fu- 
ture the machines will not care about the 
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color of the hands which push the buttons 
or pull the levers. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that social and technological forces are 
also such that racial identification will not 
weigh in the balance in the wide range of 
newly devéloping occupations and particu- 
larly in those fields in which there are al- 
ready shortages, 

Certainly the Federal Government should 
get its own house in order in terms of not 
sanctioning, or not being party to, any prac- 
tice which either condones or remains silent 
on the Issue of equality or the full integra- 
tion of all of the people into national life. 
I would venture to say that it is only under 
the leadership of the Federal Government, 
in cooperation with the States, that there 
can be provided the stimulation, the leader- 
ship, the technical advice, the financial 
means, the legal resources, and moral sua- 
sion necessary to overcome the difficulties. 

On this score, again, psychological and 
psychiatric theory would suggest that the 
means to be employed are not those of co- 
erclon but of reward and incentive. The 
Government can take leadership in stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and undertaking the 
types of community programs, activities, 
gervices, and processes which lead to, or 
which vouchsafe the national good. In every 
community it can build upon a reservoir and 
indigenous source of good will throughout 
the land. 

I think that there are many precedents in 
the history of governmental programs for 
special problems requiring special techniques 
for coping with them. A recently proposed 
program, for example, will be geared to meet 
the needs of the many unknown youth who, 
living in the relatively untraveled areas of 
our, land or in the deprived areas in our 
great cities, need only the opportunity for 
education, strengthened family life, work, 
recreation, or other techniques for the de- 
velopment of their potential, To possibly 
counteract the situation of the school drop- 
out, the potential delinquent or the cul- 
turally deprived, this may mean remedial 
education, or specialized training or broad- 
ened cultural experiences to offset cultural 
deprivation. Under other circumstances it 
might mean placing such youth in a sym- 
pathetic environment in which enriched and 
broad opportunities are provided for their 
growth, development, and self-realization. 

In my capacity as a private citizen, I would 
propose a somewhat similar philosophical 
approach for a national program in human 
rights under Federal leadership. 


The approaches to be utilized under gov- 
ernmental leadership would build upon both 
the growing edges and swelling reservoir of 
persons of good will available in every local- 
ity throughout the land. Authorization 
would be provided to establish grant funds 
to support community innovations for im- 
proved human relations through elevating 
standards of health, upgrading of education, 
searching out of talent, fostering of fair and 
equal employment opportunities, provision 
of scholarships, and other appropriate meth- 
ods to be devised. Conceptually, there 
would be regional, State, and local councils 
broadly representative of national and com- 
munity leadership and official agencies of 
the Government. Each would be under lo- 
cal administration. All such groups would 
haye formal liaison relationships with such 
a national commission (or some other ap- 
propriate group to be established or reorgan- 
ized) and would be empowered to make rec- 
ommendations involving the participation of 
both official and yoluntary contributory ef- 
fort on local, State, regional, and national 
levels for the undertaking of necessary pro- 
grams. Its goals and objectives would be 
embraced under the general concept of mak- 
ing American democracy a reality through 
efforts aimed at providing equal opportuni- 
tles for the participation, growth, and devel- 
opment of all the people, based upon their 
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specialized needs. These goals would refiect 
the spirit and ideals of our great political 
documents and the growing body of knowl- 
edge pertaining to human welfare. 

The matching of Federal funds by the 
States and possibly the localities for the 
Planning and implementation of communi- 
ty approaches would be one technique 
whereby, through congressional appropria- 
tions and directive, a national program in 
this feld could be launched and sustained. 
Among the techniques to be employed would 
be those of mutual respect, moral suasion, 
education, technical consultation and as- 
sistance, demonstrations, communication, 
and exchange of experiences. 

Tangible projects on both a local and na- 
tional basis could be, for example, the iden- 
tification and analysis of emerging or per- 
sistent problems, the devising of workable 
community plans for their solution, the 
development of manuals and other media 
for model community approaches, annual or 
periodic progress reports of achievements, 
and overall reports to the Congress on the 
state of the Union with respect to human 
Tights. Perhaps most importantly, open 
Channels of communication across group 
Imes would be maintained through this 
mechanism for the purpose of community 
and national development. 

Incentive awards could be made to indi- 
viduals, groups, and communities for out- 
Standing accomplishments. Such a govern- 
mental program would keep before the na- 
tional conscience the dimensions of this 
Problem and the progress being achieved. 
The weight of concerted national opinion 
and support would lend aid and encourage- 
ment to religious, official, philanthropic and 
other groups, and to individuals concerned 
with the preservation of human dignity, the 
extension of equal opportunity, and the up- 
litt of man, 

In assuming leadership for this program, 
among the actions that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could take are the following: 

1. Make clear that in the national inter- 
est it is the avowed, conscious, and unequiv- 
ocal policy and intention of the United 
States to eliminate every form or vestige of 
racial discrimination in the national life 
with which any official governmental pro- 
grams, services, benefits, and properties are 
involved. 

2. Require that any State or local activity 
involving the use of Federal funds, support, 
or resources, contain express prohibitions 
against racial discrimination in the statutes 
or regulations governing such programs and 
services. 

3. Examine on an agency basis all fov- 
ernmental programs extant to ascertain that 
the Federal Government is neither covertly 
or overtly condoning or sanctioning racial 
discriminatory activity or practices, and take 
necessary legislative or other action to re- 
Move any racially discriminatory provisions, 
or to insert necessary prohibitions against 
discrimination in all such statutes, regu- 
lations, or practices, to insure that such 
discrimination will no longer obtain. 

4. Refrain from granting or continuing 
any Federal tax relief to any philanthropic 
or charitable organization or endeavor which 
In its programs, services, or activities is con- 
doning segregation or the practice of racial 
discrimination, 

5. Through executive or congressional 
action, or in combination, establish a perma- 
nent National Commission on Human Rights 
(or other appropriate governmental agency 
or unit) with annual appropriations of such 
Sums as may be necessary to carry out and 
maintain a comprehensive program aimed at 
the abolition of racial discrimination in the 
national life. Such an agency, broadly rep- 
Tesentative of the Nation's distinguished 
citizens from all sections of the country, 
would be empowered (1) to foster, encourage, 
stimulate, and support National, State, and 
local efforts toward improved human rights; 
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(2) assess progress being achieved in all 
facets of national life on all levels with 
respect to the problems of human freedom 
and racial equality; (3) establish State and 
local councils with which Maison would be 
maintained to help foster and promote work- 
able community and State programs in all 
areas of community life involving, together 
with the lay public, both yoluntary and offi- 
clal agencies such as the schools, religious 
and charitable organiaztions, labor organi- 
zations, housing authorities, the police, 
courts, and employers. The Commiesion 
would have authority to convene regional and 
national conferences, etc., and establish sub- 
groups of expert technical and advisory 
consultants around problem areas as deemed 
necessary, 

In truth, I believe such an approach would 
be the beginning of a new era—in effect a 
new proclamation, It would be accompanied 
by a worldwide recognition and acknowledge- 
ment that at long last America is coming to 
grips with this problem, and through the 
very dynamics of the processes begun, is 
now pulling together to help overcome its 
present handicaps. Further, it would pro- 
vide evidence that our Nation is well on the 
way to its full stature and flowering 
as a civilization. Misunderstandings across 
group lines could be prevented, and the 
highest and continuing priority would be 
assigned to national unity through the 
method of the provision of equality of oppor- 
tunity and hope for all the people. Difficult 
problem areas would have an established 
national forum where they could be dis- 
cussed and approaches proposed dispas- 
sionately. 

Then would the vision of the Great Eman- 
cipator of a century ago have been realized. 
Our great Nation would stand then not only 
impregnable before the world, but also, as 
an indestructible beacon of renewed hope 
and inspiration for all men to see everywhere. 


Dick Dwelle, in Athens Review, Gives 
Henderson County History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Athens Daily & Weekly Review is 
published at Athens, Henderson County, 
Tex, by the Honorable Dick Dwelle. 
This is my native county, and I have 
viewed with pride his “Wonderful Year” 
edition of the Athens Weekly Review of 
August 30 of this year, in which a gold- 
en anniversary of Athens’ growth is re- 
viewed, and also for the 75th anni- 
versary edition of the Athens Daily Re- 
view published September 28, 1960, 
which was an historical edition, con- 
taining, among many fine historical 
items, an editorial titled, “A Great Heri- 
tage.” That editorial from the Septem- 
ber 28, 1960, issue of the Athens Daily 
Review reads as follows: 

A Great Hrerrace 

The Review has attempted to condense 
in these Comparatively few pages more than 
100 years of progress built upon faith, hope, 
courage, and sound planning—but the story 
is far from told. Unprinted is the spirit of 
the decades, a spirit that is as young today 
as It was when Henderson County was carved 
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from a wild east Texas territory and men set 
about establishing a home. 

The underlying story is progress, some- 
thing that is never fulfilled. When pioneers 
think progress is near fulfillment, a new 
generation sees new horizons from their 
foundation, 

The Athens Review has seen those new 
horizons from generation to generation and 
hopes that it has built solidly and well as 
a stepping stone for greater achievements 
by those who will follow. And whatever 
that progress, it is the solemn prayer of 
today's Review that along with any and all 
improvements win run the strong thread 
of service. 


Mr. President, in the Athens Weckly 
Review for September 27, 1962, Mr. 
Dwelle has quoted from a letter that I 
wrote him which gives some points of 
the influence in the political and gov- 
ernmental life of Texas of this county, 
which has a population of less than 
25,000, but which has made a notable 
contribution to our State. Mr. Dwelle 
does a fine service for our people in re- 
minding them of their heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Appendix 
the article from the Athens Weekly Re- 
view of September 27, 1962, titled “Sen- 
ator Yaborough Points Out—Great 
Texans Linked to Henderson County.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR YARBOROUGH Points Our—GRreat 

Texans LINKED TO HENDERSON COUNTY 


The influence Henderson County had on 
the young State of Texas when it was facing 
its early day problems has received little 
attention. 

Following publication of the Review's 
“Wonderful Year” edition, Senator RALPH 
YarRsoORnovuGH wrote us and was kind enough 
to include some information that we think 
Henderson Countians will enjoy reading. 
Senator Yarsorovucm is an authority on 
southern history. 

Too, we want to thank the Senator for the 
very nice remarks about the edition and for 
providing us with the following information. 

“You have much in these papers (Won- 
derful Year’ edition) of the glamorous role 
of Texas in the Confederacy, of the Quanah 
Parker story, of the Battle of the Neches when 
the Cherokees were driven out and this sec- 
tion of Texas opened to white settlement, and 
many other exciting events, Less exciting, 
but very influential in the life of the State of 
Texas, has been the political influence of 
Henderson County. 

“When Jim Hogg was first elected district 
attorney, he lost Smith and Gregg Counties, 
but was elected by the votes of Henderson, 
Van Zandt, Wood, and Upshur Counties. 
When he ran for reelection as district attor- 
ney, he had moved to Tyler, lived there, but 
in his race for reelection as district attorney, 
he again lost Smith and Gregg Counties, but 
was again elected by Henderson, Van Zandt, 
Wood, Upshur, and Rains Counties. It was 
Henderson County which played a notable 
part in sending Jim Hogg on to the attorney 
generalship and the governorship, where he 
made the greatest record of any Governor in 
the history of Texas. 

“John H. Reagan came to notice in Texas 
by his participation in the Battle of the 
Neches when the Cherokees were driven out, 
and his first important office was district 
judge of the district including Henderson 
County, and he started from Buffalo on the 
Trinity, in Henderson County, where he 
began practicing law the year Henderson 
County was created. 

“Practically all the historians say that 
Texas has had four statesmen: Stephen F. 
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Austin, Sam Houston, John H. Reagan, and 
Jim Hogg. Two of these four were started 
on the road to fame by Henderson County. I 
would add a fifth, the “Old Alcalde,” O. M, 
Roberts, who as Governor, built the present 
State capitol, first opened the doors of the 
University of Texas, and actually established 
a statewide public free school system. If 
O. M. Roberts is entitled to the fifth position 
in that hall of fame, then Henderson will 
have been the moving force in starting three 
of Texas’ five only statesmen on the road to 
greatness. It is a record for any county to be 
proud of anywhere. 

“I will keep these two anniversary editions. 
I treasure them as history of my native coun- 
ty, and I want to thank you for the initiative 
and the hard work, the energy, and creative 
thinking that went into producing them.” 


The Bay of Pigs Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an arti- 
cle entitled “The Story Behind Bay of 
Pigs Fiasco,” written by David Sentner, 
and published in the New York Journal 
American of September 29, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON Parane: THE STORY BEHIND 
Bay or Pics Fiasco 


(By David Sentner) 


WasuHiIncTon.—Here is the untold story of 
the man who originally planned the Cuban 
invasion of April 16, 1961, in a manner which 
he was convinced would be successful but 
was bypassed by officialdom, ' 

The pigeonholing of his Cuban invasion 
blueprint for victory and the subsequent 

Bay of Pigs invasion fiasco contributed to 
his undergoing a period of depression and 
frustration. He died last month. 

This hidden piece of history revolves 
around the late Whiting Willauer, 56-year- 
old Ambassador to Costa Rica, and famous 
wartime leader of General Chennault's Fiy- 
ing Tigers. 

And this is the somber inside story: 

“Whitey” Willauer was assigned during 
the latter period of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to work out plans for a possible 
invasion of Cuba. He had an opposite num- 
ber In the CIA with whom he teamed up. 
He was given a desk in the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and detached from his 
ambassadorial post in Costa Rica. 

His hush-hush detail in Washington was 
covered up by his appointment as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State. 

PLAN OK Do BY KENNEDY 


When President Kennedy took over, the 
invasion plans were confirmed by him and 
an exact schedule began developing. 

Over many months, “Whitey” Willauer 
worked out a virtual “war plan” involving 
landing sites, equipment, convoys and co- 
operation with the Cuban underground. 

Mind you, “Whitey” was no striped pants 
Ambassador. He ran the air show for Gen. 
Claire Chennault and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

“Whitey” in his Cuban invasion blue- 
print emphasized liaison with the Cuban 
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underground. He envisaged commandos 
linking up with anti-Castro guerrilla forces 
to sabotage the Castro planes and tanks on 
the ground. 

This technique he nad learned from the 
guerrilla tactics of General Chennault suc- 
cessfully used against the Japanese and 
Communist Chinese armies. It was intend- 
ed to more than offset any failure of sup- 
port in the landing operation from the 
promised U.S. air cover, 

In the light of the decision of President 
Kennedy not to provide the expected Ameri- 
can air support to the Cuban invasion forces, 
the adoption of the “Whitey” Willauer tac- 
tics might well have spelled victory instead 
of disaster for the Bay of Pigs invasion, 

During his long assignment of putting to- 
gether the Cuban invasion blueprint, 
“Whitey” tried 41 times to report the prog- 
ress of his planning to Under Secretary of 
State Chester Bowles, according to friends. 

Bowles ignored these attempts. 


HIS PROGRAM DROPPED 


Then in the latter days of February 1961, 
“Whitey” arrived in his office one morning 
to find his telephone had been removed. A 
few days later he found his desk had 
disappeared. 

“Whitey” decided this was it and returned 
to Costa Rica to pick up his belongings. He 
next received a phone call from the State 

nt informing him he had been re- 
moved from his hush-hush assignment and 
would be replaced as Ambassador. The team 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential ad- 
viser, and Adolph Berle, Jr., Latin American 
consultant, took over the invasion plan. 

“Whitey” never questioned the authority 
to replace him. However, he resented the 
fact he was never even debriefed“ on the 
Cuban invasion plan nor did anybody weigh 
the value of the Cuban invasion plan evolved 
in tandem with his CIA opposite number. 

A dozen years ago I stayed at the home 
of “Whitey” Willauer in Canton when the 
Chinese Communist forces were driving the 
Chinese Nationalist armies off the mainland. 

“Whitey” loaned me his CAT planes to see 
what was going on and get places. 

I got to know “Whitey” and I feel he was 
never a guy who wouldn't give it to you 


piece came directly from 
“Whitey” and I sat on it while he was alive. 

Now his close friends think the story 
should be told. 

And much of this tragic saga of a man 
who wasn't listened to is documented in his 
secret testimony before the Senate Internal 
Subcommittee which is due to be released 
within a few weeks. 


Postal Services and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1962 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified that the pay bill for faithful 
postal and Government employees has 
been brought to the floor of the House 
for immediate action, under suspension 
of the rules. 

I think the illustrious Speaker has 
exhibited great wisdom and loyalty to 
principle in scheduling this vital bill at 
this time under our suspension proce- 
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dures. Otherwise, there certainly would 
be a good chance that, like other worthy 
pieces of legislation, this commendable 
and necessary bill might have been lost, 
or blocked, in the confusion that attends 
the end of the session. 

I do not desire at this time, Mr, Speak- 
er, to elaborate on my views on the bill 
that are well known to my constituency 
and by many splendid employees of 
Government, whom this measure will 
affect. : 

I believe that Congress has a duty 
at all times to make sure that postal 
workers and Federal employees are well 
paid and generously treated. This Gov- 
ernment cannot fall behind private in- 
dustry in providing decent pay scales 
and standards for capable, efficient Gov- 
ernment workers, who are entitled to 
receive adequate, generous compensa- 
tion, and other accompanying benefits, 
for their splendid service to the Gov- 
ernment and the American people. 

It is with pride and satisfaction that 
I will support the passage of the bill. 

I am happy indeed to urge favorable 
immediate action on this fine bill and to 
cast my vote in favor of it, because I 
know that it is not only in the interest 
of many persons concerned, but also in 
the interest of efficient, economic Gov- 
ernment service for the American 
people. 


Survey Job Openings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, Ewan Çlague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, recently addressed a 
New York University conference on the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act and made a point which I believe 
is very sound about the nature of Amer- 
ica's unemployment problem. He notes 
that there are, even in these times of 
high unemployment, a number of jobs 
which are not filled, a number of jobs 
going begging for the want of someone 
to fill them. 

He further noted that the Department 
of Labor is undertaking a survey, on a 
pilot basis, to find out where and what 
these jobs. are, This is a step in the 
right direction, We must have this type 
of information, as well as information 
on what skills will be in demand in our 
economy in the future, if we are to plan 
adequately the use of the new retrain- 
ing programs whiċh the Congress has 
enacted. I commend the Department 
for this and I urge them to give this the 
highest priority so that this program, 
so meaningful both in human terms and 
in economic impact, can fulfill its promise 
of putting the jobless back to work. 

The New York Times reported Com- 
missioner Clague’s remarks and I am 
placing a copy of this article in the 
Recorp at this point: 
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[From the New York (N..) Times, Sept. 13, 
= 1962] 

Uxtre States Mars SURVEY or Jon VAcan- 
cres—NeEw YORK UNIVERSITY PARLEY TOLD 
or ProT Test IN View Nexr SPRING 

(By Ralph Eatz) 

A pilot survey to see if the number of 
job vacancies in the Nation may be deter- 
mined statistically is being prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US, De- 
partment of Labor. 

Questionnaires will be submitted to a 
sampling of employers by next spring. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, broached the project yesterday 
at a New York University conference on the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962. He was the luncheon speaker at the 
all-day meeting of 300 representatives of 
government, industry, labor, and education. 

Mr. Clague said that there was ample 
evidence that unfiled jobs do exist. He cited 
unfilled orders in the public employment 
Offices, newspaper advertisements and “the 
expansion of private placement agencies de- 
voted to finding men for critical jobs.” He 
noted that such data had been collected in 
other countries on occasions. 

After his talk, Mr. Clague said that his 
department was working on the form of the 
Questionnaire, which would be submitted to 
a sampling of 500 to 1,000 employers in a 
variety of industries. 

He observed that a job vacancy was dif- 
cult to define. It raises such questions, he 
said, ss to whether a vacancy exists when 
a job order is filed with a placement agency 
or when an, organization has the authoriza- 
tion to fill a number of jobs. 

Mr. Clague explained that the question- 
naire would not be designed to determine 
the number of vacancies because a national 
survey of that type would require answers 
from at least 150,000 employers. The pur- 
pose of the pilot survey, he sald, would be 
to test the practicality of a wider study. 

He declared, however, that if the pilot 
project were successful and led to a wider 
survey the results might help to change 
long-term unemployed workers into pro- 
ductive workers. 

His department, he added, would not un- 
dertake to determine the actual job classi- 
fications in which vacancies exist. This 
Would be by the U.S. Employment Service, 
another division of the Labor Department. 

On the basis of past years Mr. Clague 
Predicted that the October level of unem- 
ployment would fall 25 percent below the 
average for the year. Unemployment was 
3,900,000 in August after a disappointing 
drop of 100,000 from the July figure. 


Results of 1962 Congressional Ques- 
tionnaire in New 35th District of Up- 
state New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I sent out through the eight 
counties of the new 35th Congressional 
District a questionnaire asking for views 
on a number of issues currently pending 
in Congress. We had a very splendid 
response and have now completed a 
tabulation of the results of over 6,000 
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replies. Incidentally, even as of this 
late day, many of these issues are still 
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unresolved here. The questions, to- 
gether with the returns, are as follows: 


Questions 
Do you 
1, Tospita italization insurance for retired persons under the soclul security Sytem 
2. (a) Gradual elimination of all price supports and marketing controls on milk and other 


tural products? 


agricul 
(b) a Voluntary supply 8 plan for dairy farmers, with some form of contin- 


Government price 


ow 


g New York Stato milk markets 


A 


) Increases in 1st-class mull rates onl 


&) 


= 


United cay cay rather than abroad 

(b) * u 
vidend and interest income 

pplies to wages and salaries? 


8 


lowest bidder? 


~r 


by 8 nal U.S; competition? 


T 


R 9788 bac le Be aE 
(a) Aid to colleges and universities?___. 


(c) Aid to all second 
, purchase of U.N. bo 
to the Congo? 


and clemen 


10, U.S to underwrite 


Putting all this in general terms, senti- 
ment in this new district would appear 
to be strongly in favor of: gradual elimi- 
nation of agricultural supports and con- 
trols, maintaining present barriers 
against Midwestern milk, spreading any 
postal rate increase over all classes of 
mail, the administration’s business tax 
incentive plan, the President's trade ex- 
pansion bill, nuclear testing and precise 
standards governing reapportionment of 
congressional districts. Sentiment is 
reasonably favorable toward: a volun- 
tary supply-management plan for dairy 
farmers, Federal aid to colleges, and 
President Kennedy’s conduct in office. 
On the other hand, sentiment is slightly 
against: medicare, more defense con- 
tracts for up-State New York at figures 
over the lowest bid, aid to public schools 
only, and U.S. purchases of U.N. bonds. 
And sentiment is strongly opposed to: 
postal rate increase for first-class mail 
only, any reduction in postal service, 
withholding taxes on dividends and in- 
terest, and aid to all schools both public 
and private. Incidentally, medicare has 
the fewest number of undecided voters; 
supply-management for dairy farmers 
the most. 


From Governor Rockefeller: A Plan for 
Growth and Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, pub- 
lished an article in the September 17 is- 
sue of U.S. News & World Report 


. Malntaining present laws gored 8 midwestern milk eee 


floodin: 
Elimination of the $800,000,000 postal Adel by 


Equitable rate Increases for all classes of mall? 
(c) Reduction in present postal sorvicos? 
(3) Creating more jobs by means of — credits for businesses expanding within the 


the loss of revenue in (a) above by collecting toxes presen’ 
through the same withholding method thut now 


Chennai ng more defense contracts into upstute areas, even at tho risk of bypassing the 


. Giving the President authority to promote greater sales of U.S, agricultural and indus- 
trial products to the ae 3 provided we protect. the jobs. of workers affected 


nuclear tests, so long as the Soviets refuse to agree te to a workable test 


(b) Ald to only public secondary and 9 
. 8 designed to unify and bar 


12. Sasa general, mcg per seri approve of the way in which President Kennedy has handled his job?_ 


tiy owed on 


outlining a program to provide more 
and better jobs for the people of New 
York State and for the Nation. 


This sound program will be of interest 
to many Members of the Senate and de- 
serves consideration by all Americans. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Governor Rockefeller's ar- 
La be printed in the Appendix of the 

‘CORD. 


There being no objection, the article’ 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER: A PLAN FOR 
GROWTH AND JOBS 


(By Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor 
of New York) 


What can we do to create more and better 
jobs for the people of a growing America? 
How can we reduce unemployment and con- 
tinue to raise living standards while remain- 
ing competitive in world markets? 

The editors of U.S. News & World Report 
have asked for my opinions in this vital area. 
The views I shall set forth here in response 
are based not merely upon abstract economic 
theories but upon gratifying experience with 
their practical application where appropriate 
in the State of New York during the past 
345 years. 

When I was elected Governor in 1958, New 
York had nearly 600,000 unemployed; the 
State's unemployment rate was higher than 
the national a the rate of eco- 
nomic growth was lower than the national 
average. The business climate was so unfav- 
orable that a top executive of one of the 
State's largest industries said he wouldn't 
approve “another nickel” for plant expan- 
sion. 


Today, however, the situation is completely 
reversed. New York State's unemployment 
rate is consistently lower than the national 
average—while its rate of economic growth 
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in New York State had increased by 450,000 
obs. 

: These gains are importantly the result of 
our State government policies to achieve a 
complete change in the economic climate of 
the State. 

A favorable economic climate is absolutely 
essential to the creation of new jobs. Gov- 
ernment itself cannot create jobs in any 

cant numbers. But government pol- 
icies substantially affect the climate deter- 
mining thousands of individual decisions by 
which the all-important private sector of the 
economy ether moves ahead, stands still, or 
retreats. 

In New York State, the improved economic 
climate has helped encourage business and 
industry to invest more than $7 billion of 
private funds since I took office. From this 
investment during the 3'4-year period, some 
1,800 new and expanded plants have been 
added to the industrial complex of the 
State. 

Conspicuous among these are 26 major 
plant expansions within the State at a cost 
of $37.6 million by that very company whose 
executive once declared against spending 
“another nickel" for this purpose. 

How did we achieve this change of climate 
to spur economic growth and create new 
jobs? 

We began by restoring the fiscal integrity 
of the State itself. 

In its last 2 years, the prior administra- 
tion had partially met rising needs for educa- 
tion, highways and other facilities and sery- 
ices by running up deficits totaling $347 mil- 
lion, and it confronted me in 1959 with the 
prospect of a third deficit totaling a stag- 
gering $700 million. 

With massive cuts in the spending requests 
of the outgoing administration, plus econ- 
omies and a tax increase, we succeeded in 
wiping out that $700-millon deficit within 
the first year. With the State's economy 
expanding, we have not only maintained pay- 
as-you-go government, with a surplus each 
year for 4 years, but have reduced State debt 
$85 million while importantly Increasing 
State services and support of vital func- 
tions—notably in increasing State ald to edu- 
cation by 60 percent. 

The difficult, unpopular but necessary de- 
cisions we made to straighten out the State's 
finances created renewed confidence in the 
soundness of the State's government and its 
competence to meet the needs of a growing 
population within a stable tax structure. 

Beyond this, we recruited leadership and 
took specific steps to support a basic philos- 
ophy that the attitude of government at all 
levels is in itself an important factor in de- 
termining the growth or decline of business, 
industry, and agriculture. 

I was fortunate enough to persuade one of 
the Nation’s leading businessmen to become 
the State's commission of commerce, to head 
an aggressive campaign of new-business pro- 
motion for the State, and to bring into gov- 
ernment many others who also understood 
the problems of business, industry, and agri- 
culture. 

We embarked upon a campaign to remove 
the obstacles, the hurdles, the harassments 
of government affectirig business, industry, 
and agriculture—and to create new incen- 
tives for the investment of capital and the 
expansion of economic growth in New York 
State in order to create more Jobs. 

In line with this philosophy, we have 
already taken more than 60 legislative and 
executive actions to make New York a better 
place in which to do business. For example: 

To halt transit bus-company failures, we 
changed their tax base from 2 percent on 
gross recepits to 10 percent on net profits, 
and reduced their motor-fuel taxes one-third 

We provided both direct tax relief and 
reduction of bookkeeping costs for small 
truckers. 


We arranged extensive tax relief for rail- 
roads, with special additional help for com- 
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muter lines contingent upon improved serv- 
ice—and made possible the lease-purchase by 
commuter lines of 500 new commuter cars. 

We cut taxes on small business by $5 mil- 
lion, eliminating. the unincorporated-busi- 
ness tax for 42 percent of the small firms in 
the State, and reducing it for an additional 
22 percent. 

We cut corporation taxes at least $8 mil- 
lion à year by conforming carry-forward and 
carryback provisions to the Federal tax, and 
saved business another $8 million annually 
by revising tax treatment of out-of-State 
sales. 


We have also set up an Atomic Research 

and Development Authority to undertake 
major projects designed to make New York 
a leader in the development of atomic 
industry. 

We have established a State housing 
finance agency through which a billion- 
dollar, middle-income housing program is 
being conducted at no cost to the tax- 
payers—by providing a structure which, 
through tax incentives, has encouraged 
private investment in this fleld. 

We have set up a self-liquidating, $100 
million program to help bring new industry 
into our depressed areas—which incidentally 
embrace a far smaller percentage of our 
population than in any other northeastern 
State with such problems. We have stepped 
up State-sponsored agricultural research 
and agricultural-marketing promotion. We 
have helped through advertising and facili- 
ties to expand tourism in the State by 30 
percent—to the point that it has become a 
$2.6 billion a year industry. 

And, most importantly for the flow of com- 
merce and for agriculture, we have expanded 
roadbullding to recordbreaking levels 
with mileage completed coming to three 
times that of the prior administration, and 
all on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

We have demonstrated in New York that 
even at the State level, government can 
create a framework of laws, administrative 
actions and understanding which will en- 
courage the growth and development of in- 
dividual initiative and private enterprise: 
the yital key to economic progress for all the 
people of our free society. 

This kind of government action is founded 
on an attitude of government which recog- 
nizes the practical existence of a dynamic 
circle of progress for all segments of the 
economy: that labor depends upon a pros- 
pering business and industry for the jobs it 
needs and the rising standards of living it 
aspires to; that business and industry de- 
pend upon a prospering and responsible 
labor force; that both need the productive 
genius of agriculture, and that the services 
and facilities which government must supply 
to meet the needs and desires of a growing 
population depend upon increasing revenues 
which can only be adequately produced from 
an expanding economy. 

However, much as we bave been able to 
achieve at the State level, basically we can 
only prosper as the Federal Government 
exercises a similar understanding of the 
problems and opportunities of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in a free society with 
a private enterprise economy. 

As a nation, we are in the midst of the 
weakest recovery from a recession in the 
postwar era. We have passed through three 
most disquieting events In recent months: 
the unfortunate steel price affair, a major 
stock market break, and a period of ogoniz- 
ing national indecision on whether Federal 
tax cuts were needed now to prevent a re- 
cession—a matter finally resolved as much 
by political expediency as by economic fact. 

We are justifiably concerned about fierce 
and growing competition from oversea na- 
tions which have been expanding and mod- 
ernizing their industrial plants far more 
rapidly than we—and especially the competi- 
tion from the combined economic strength 
of the Common Market in Europe. 
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We are confronted by the hard economic 
fact that we cannot increase wages and cut 
hours more rapidly than we increase our 
productivity without losing our interna- 
tional competitive position. 

We know that, for lack of adequate in- 
centives, business investment has lagged 
during the past 6 years, and the American_ 
economy has therefore been imprisoned in a 
pattern of lethargic growth. 

Business investment this year will be no 
higher than in 1957, whereas consumer ex- 
penditures are up $72 billion, or an average 
of about 5 percent a year since 1957, while 
total Government expenditures are up $44 
billion, or about 7 percent a year since 1957. 


REAL NEED IS BALANCED PROGRAM OF TAX AND 
FISCAL MEASURES 


The basic problem lies in a combination of 
declining business profits and a failure to 
provide more rapid writeoffs on new plant- 
and-equipment investment, commensurate 
with the accelerated rate of technological 
change. 

Business profits in the United States were 
15 percent lower in 1961 than in 1955, 
measured as a percentage of return on in- 
vested capital. Undistributed profits—a key 
source of new investment funds—were $3 
billion lower in 1961 than in 1955. 

The sources of the trouble are readily ap- 
parent in comparisons with our major over- 
sea competitors: In addition to paying the 
highest wages, American industry has had 
the lowest depreciation allowances and the 
highest corporate tax rates—except for 
Britain’s which are 1 percentage point 
higher. 

Consequently, the U.S. rate of investment 
in new plant and equipment, measured as a 
percentage of gross national product, is lag- 
ging and declining, while that of others ts 
rising—and our plant is growing older while 
theirs is becoming more modern and efficient. 

The following table illustrates the pofht: 


In percent 


In vestinont, 


corm Ho national product 
equipment 


West Germany.. 
Frances. .......- 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Top corporation tax rates range from 28 
percent in Belgium to 53 percent in Britain, 
with the U.S. figures at 52 percent. West 
Germany's rates is nominally 51 percent, but 
falls to only 22 percent if all profits are dis- 
tributed, and the Japanese rate on dis- 
tributed profits is 42 percent. 

I think it is plain that American business 
and industry do not have adequate incen- 
tives for capital investment, and that the re- 
sult has been to make the United States a 
low-investment and hence a low-growth 
economy. 

The consequences have been a continua- 
tion of unemployment at unacceptably high 
levels, with all the human suffering this 
brings; Federal budget deficits totaling $23 
billion since fiscal 1956; persistently 
large deficits in international payments since 
1958—all these symptoms of an economy 
failing to achieve its potential. 

SPENDING SPLURCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


Nationally, the need is for action far more 
basic, courageous and comprehensive than a 
Government spending splurge or a shot in 
the arm for consumer spending by itself. 

In essence, the basic problem is not con- 
sumer spending, which is high, but Increased 
business expenditure for new plant and 
equipment. 

The real need is a balanced program of 
tax and fiscal measures to break the pattern 
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of lethargy in our national economy's 
growth—to unleash the full dynamism of the 
free-enterprise system which has given this 
Nation the world’s highest living standard. 

Such a program in my view should be fo- 
cused primarily on measures to stimulate 
new business investment on a major scale. 
It should Include: 

1. Depreciation allowances more nearly 
commensurate with those of our oversea 
competitors. ~ 

While the administration has been moving 
in the right direction in this respect, with 
its new bulletin F {Treasury regulation on 
depreciation for tax purposes] and legisla- 
tion for a tax credit on new-equipment pur- 
chases, further liberalization seems clearly 
indicated if we are to be competitive, retain 
high living standards, meet the needs of 
population growth, and move toward the goal 
of full employment. 

2. Acut in the corporate tax rate. 

This should be based upon a realistic esti- 
mate of the tax cut needed to restore profit 
margins to the point which experience has 
shown to be required for a strong advance 
in business investment. Most economists 
agree that a cut of at least 5 percentage 
points is needed. Such a rate cut, combined 
with more realistic depreciation allowances, 
would result at the outset in major replace- 
ment and modernization of plant. This in 
turn would support expanded activity in the 
capital-goods industry, the area of the econ- 
omy which is now lagging the most, and 
would greatly increase our ability to compete 
in world markets, through higher efficiency. 
With a more rapidly growing economy, the 
end result would be higher Government reve- 
nue rather than lower—and the creation of 
more and better jobs for American workers. 

Personal income tax rate cuts and restraint 
on Government spending should accompany 
these measures, 

The individual tax cuts would encourage 
new investment in unincorporated businesses 
and would tend to increase consumption as 
well, helping to expand private-business em- 
ployment generally. 

KEEPING THE DOLLAR STRONG 


As to spending, legitimate national needs 
should of course be met, but Government 
Spending alone has failed as an economic 
panacea every time it has been tried. In 
the present situation, large-scale increases 
In Government spending would not stimulate 
capital-goods industries and might actually 
restrain capital investment—not to mention 
shaking confidence in the Integrity of the 
dollar at home and abroad, 

Furthermore, an American economy func- 
tioning at its full potential would produce 
new job and income opportunities, which 
would meet human needs far more ate- 
quately. 

Political expediency seems to have fore- 
closed comprehensive action to accelerate the 
economy until next year. A program such as 
I haye outlined really ought to be enacted 
now, but at the least should have top priori- 
ty in the next Congress. 

In the meantime, however, it seems to me 
that it would be most helpful in creating a 
better climate for achieving the economic 
growth of which this country is capable if 
there were wider recognition and under- 
standing in government, business, agricul- 
ture, and labor of the pattern of interde- 
pendence affecting all segments of our na- 
tional economic life, ; 

Class-warfare attitudes are as outmoded 
as the economic theories based upon them to 
which some still wistfully cling—and are a 
positive detriment to the economic climate 
essential to creating more and better jobs for 
the American people. 

To paraphrase Lincoln only slightly: The 
economic dogmas of the past are insuffi- 
cient to the present. We must think anew, 
We must disenthrall ourselves. 
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The Desolate Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the attached 
article from the Monsanto magazine of 
October 1962, entitled “The Desolate 
Year," is important reading for the 
Members of Congress. 

There is a book, “Silent Spring,” just 
coming on the newsstands which makes 
a highly emotional issue of the use of 
insecticides. Now, there are two sides 
to this question. The article which I am 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD tells 
the other side. It is important that both 
sides be studied and understood: 

TR DESOLATE YEAR 

(Nore.—Does the world really need chemi- 
cal pesticides? Are these compounds (used 
to control insects, rodents, weeds, parasites, 
and plant diseases) better left alone? Is 
the public being sold a monstrous “bill of 
goods"?) 

(The answers to those questions could be 
learned with finality by seeing what would 
happen if pesticides were not available. 
Imagine, then, that by some incompre- 
hensible turn of circumstances, the United 
States were to go through a single year com- 
pletely without pesticides. It is under that 
license that we take a hard look at that 
desolate year, examining in some detail its 
devastations.) 

Life-slowing winter lay on the land that 
New Year's Day, the day that nature was 
left to seek her own balance. Great drifts 
of snow cloaked the vast northland, and 
across the midsection of the country a 
thinner crust of whiteness was pierced by 
drab brown of brush and stone, naked tree, 
fence row, and corn stubble. 

Except for man’s own small islands of 
sound and movement, most living creatures 
were silent, asleep. So it was that the grim 
reality of that defenseless year first sank 
home in the warm subtropics of lower 
Florida and California, Arizona, and Texas. 

It was warm that day in the citrus groves 
around Miami, and the glowing warmth drew 
a buzzing harmless-looking fiy from its place 
of rest. And she—for this was a female 
was drawn into the golden air by some power 
that spanned the eons, that further drew 
her among the trees, and eventually to one 
weighted with growing grapefruit. The 
Mediterranean fruitfly turned her stilleto- 
like appendage into the first grapefruit, and 
when a tiny hole had been borned neatly 
through the rind, she sent an egg inside. 
Then she went to another, and another, 
taking no count of the 800 globes she had 
desecrated. Others of her kind, warmed and 
driven by the same purpose, followed; some 
further infested the holes she had bored, 
others sank new wells of their own. 

Quietly, then, the desolate year began. 
Not many people seemed aware of danger. 
After all, in the winter, hardly a housefly 
was about. What could a few bugs do, here 
and there? How could the good life depend 
upon something so seemingly trivial as a bug 
spray? Where were the bugs, anyway? 

The bugs were everywhere. Unseen. Un- 
heard. Unbelievably universal. On or under 
every square foot of land, every square yard, 
every acre, and county, and State and region 
in the entire sweep of the United States. In 
every home and barn and apartment house 
and chicken coop, and in their timbers and 
foundations and furnishings. Beneath the 
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ground, beneath the waters, on and In limbs 
and twigs and stalks, under rocks, inside 
trees and animals and other insects—and, 
yes, inside man. 

The most numerous and ferocious of all 
mankind's visible natural enemies lurked 
quietly that day. waiting. They weren't to 
be counted in the thousands, or millions, 
or billions. Nothing short of trillions, at 
least, could begin to account for their num- 
bers. They were there, as eggs or larvae or 
pupae or voracious adults—waiting. 

In a small subterranean cubicle, hardly 
large enough for 8 man to move about in: 
100,000 mosquito mothers-to-be, ready to 
follow those only basic drives of the insect, 
to live and reproduce. In one cornfield: 
tens of thousands of caterpillars, snug in 
the balsa-like interior ob fodder into which 
they'd fed. Along the sunnier south side of 
a single fence row in the Midwest: more 
thousands of tiny white-winged black chinch 
bugs. Scattered and broadcast across fields 
and meadows and ranges throughout the 
country: uncountable masses of grasshopper 
eggs and nymphs. Waiting. 

But there is no more waiting for an insect 
when sun's warmth stirs it from its lethargy. 
Nor need there be any waiting when the 
warmth is otherwise available. 

Thus, even as the Florida citrus grower 
stood petrified, a pierced and wormy grape- 
fruit in his hand and the frightening medfiy 
flitting through his trees, a New York house- 
wife caused more widespread alarm. Her 
apartment was crawling with ticks—suppos- 
edly harmless dog ticks that her pet had 
transferred there from Central Park. What 
could she do? 

What could she do? For, without pesti- 
cides, the pest control firms had automati- 
cally gone out of business. Of a sudden, 
some of the starkness of the times dawned 
on other people. No more protection against 
moths in clothing, furniture, carpets; no 
weapon but a fly swatter against rampant 
bedbugs, silverfish, fleas, slithering cock- 
roaches, and spreading ants. More people 
shuddered, then, and still the desolate year 
was young. 

Desperation grew in Florida; infested trees 
were hacked and burned and the diseased 
fruit consigned to the flames. The medfly 
produced and reproduced and spread, bent 
on making every orange and lemon and 
grapefruit over millions of acres so massively 
infested with maggots that humans would 
not ship or can or freeze or eat them. 

Other insects brought other diseases to 
the ruined citrus, and the Floridians could 
not even find consolation in the fact that 
the great burden of scales and blights, blis- 
ters, and scabs was likewise killing off rival 
groves in California and Arizona. 

The garrote of nature rampant began to 
tighten, The winter vegetables of the sun- 
lands were barely marketable. But the next 
early crop was plagued. First to feed were 
the unseen cutworms, rasping off tender 
stalks below the ground, Then the mites 
and aphids, and the pretty butterflies that 
winged over the fields—and dropped eggs 
onto cabbage and cauliflower and broccoli 
and kale. Green worms, tan ones, striped 
ones, spotted ones, all hungry and eating, 
leaving their various residues in labyrin- 
thine runways inside fruit and in crotch of 
stripped stalk. Finally, the beetles and bugs 
and skeletonizers ripped the leaves from po- 
tatoes and bush beans and limas, and their 
fellow workers in the field invaded hull and 
pod, and infested them with eggs and other 
matter. 

So went the fresh, clean vegetables. 

So went sweet corn, for that year hardly 
an ear from corner to corner of the Nation 
brimmed with just its own sweet juice. If 
its stalk and ear escaped the harsh attack 
of the borers, along came the earworm, 
hatching from eggs that a brown-gray moth 
slipped into the receptive silks alongside the 
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life-giving pollen. Her worm-children ate 
and defecated and ate more, working from 
the tender small kernels down into the large 
firm ones. 

So the farmers planted and cultivated, and 
too often the harvest was garbage. The men 
at the packing plants and canning plants 
groaned. How could such refuse, even though 
whittled and carved and cored by hand, be 
cleaned and processed and pass for good 
food? 

Inspectors for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration asked the same question, and were 
stumped for an answer. They couldn't ap- 
prove food products containing what some 
of these did. But people had to eat. As 
food grew scarcer, prices spiraled. 

It was a problem that grew; things got 
much worse that year. For now spring came 
to America—an extremely lively spring. 

Genus by genus, species by species, sub- 
species by innumerable subspecies, the in- 
sects emerged. Creeping and flying and 
crawling into the open, beginning in the 
southern tier of States and progressing 
northward. They were chewers, and piercer- 
suckers, spongers, siphoners and chewer-lap- 
pers, and all their vast progeny were chew- 
ers—rasping, sawing, biting maggots and 
worms and caterpillars. Some could sting, 
some could poison, many could kill, 

Hard pressed men of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, besieged with pleas for help, 
could only issue advisories to rake and burn, 
to plant late or early, to seek the more resist- 
ant strains. But when insects and diseases 
took over anyway, there was no recourse. 

In nook and cranny and open field where 
plants were just in bud, the insects bred 
and rebred, cross-bred and inbred. Some 
didn’t breed at all, or need to; females sim- 
ply produced more females which gave birth 
to more hordes of females. 

The insect hosts descended in earnest. 
Here are just a few of the things that hap- 

med: 

2 cattleman in the Southwest rubbed the 
back of a big red steer, and his hand found 
two large lumps under the hide. Sick at 
heart and sick at stomach, the man looked 
at the hairy files swarming around his herd. 

Then, gritting his teeth, he placed his 
thumbs at the sides of one of the lumps and 
pressed. The hair parted, a small hole 
opened and stretched. A fat, brown inch- 
long maggot slowly eased through the hole. 
It fell to the ground and the man stepped on 
it. One insect controlled. 

But there were too many thousands of 
cattle grubs that year for such counter- 
measures. The files buzzed and laid their 
tiny eggs on the animals’ “heel” hairs. The 
eggs hatched into small and ugly organisms 
that bored through the skin and coursed 
around the cattle’s bodies between muscle 
and skin to the back—small moles moving 
under golf tees of sleek hair. There, they 
bored airholes that damaged the hide for 
leather: infested the finest meat of the anil- 
mal. Finally, each grub forced its airhole 
open, pushed itself out and fell to the 
ground, another heel fly in the making. 

Cattle—and sheep and hogs and fowls— 
suffered mightily that year. Ticks clamped 
onto their flanks and files clouded their eyes. 
The screwworm files planted their eggs in 
the scratches and sores that the others 
made. The screw-worms ate out massive 
wounds that invited still more maggots. 
Many whitefaces died that year, and many 
cattle of other breeds. 

But food and fur animals weren’t the only 
ones that died to the hum of the insects 
that year. Man, too, sickened, and he died. 

Some people retreated to the coolness of 
the mountains to pitch their tents, although 
life outdoors was beset by whirring gnats, 
flies and mosquitoes that summer. Among 
them was a man who had returned from a 
sojourn in the Far East. One day, he was 
stricken by an old foe that had returned 
violently—malaria. 
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While he suffered, the mosquitoes kept 
biting, and as each keen proboscis siphoned 
off his blood it also sucked in deadly gameto- 
cytes that were in the red corpuscles. Inside 
the mosquitoes, after a complicated repro- 
ductive cycle, microscopic organisms split 
and multiplied within their own expanding 
walls until, after 2 weeks, the walls broke. 
Out of each came thousands of minute sporo- 
zoites to circulate through the host insect, 
to settle in the salivary glands. 

Unmolested, the mosquitoes whined over 
the mountainside, piercing and sucking. 
Each time a proboscis plunged into a camper, 
a droplet of saliva was forced in, too—na- 
ture’s way to make the blood flow freely. 
And in some of the droplets, there lived 
malaria. 

Half a dozen campers infected by the first 
onslaught of the host mosquitoes, suffered 
the fiendish torture of chills and fever and 
the hellish pain of the world’s greatest 
scourge. Eventually, nearly three dozen peo- 
ple were brought down, and no one knew how 
many mosquitoes had bitten how many of 
the new patients, and so had become able to 
spread the outbreak further. Who could 
curb the mosquitoes? 

South and west, in the miles and miles of 
cotton fields, the situation went beyond con- 
trol, The worst plant-loving demon of them 
all chewed into the tender squares of young 
cotton plants. The long-snouted boll weevil, 
tragically belying her comical mien, inserted 
one egg into each of the meekly vulnerable 
buds after she ate, and the eggs ushered in 
disaster. 

Three days as eggs, 10 as greedy larvae 
hollowing out square and boll, 4 more as 
pupae, and the new boll weevil generation 
bored its way out, mated, and sought out 
every undamaged boll to deposit more eggs. 
Not very many bolls were left for them, how- 
ever, because the bollworm—thief of several 
allases—had moved in, too, chewing its way 
in and out of boll after boll. Nor had these 
cowreckers the fields to themselves; the 
dreaded pink bollworm broke from the con- 
fines where it had been fought desperately 
for 50 years and joined in to destroy the seeds 
themselves. 

So went the vital cotton crop. So went 
the apples and pears and peaches; they had 
no chance from the start, because the num- 
bers and deadliness of the insect enemies of 
fruit and berries were simply overwhelming— 
a bewildering battery of scales, aphids, mites, 
borers, curcullos, moths, maggots, hoppers, 
thrips, beetles, slugs, files, chafers, worms, 
rollers, grubs, and weevils. 

A plant plague came too, that year, adding 
its weight to the growing burden. Weed 
and insect raced each other for strawberry 
patch, garden plot, and field of grain. They 
both emerged as victors in the junglelike 
snarl of the strawberry runners and thick 
stands of wheat and rye. Tough grasses— 
crab, foxtail, and Johnson—grew sometimes 
as rapidly as corn, and whole fields were 
abandoned to them. Thistles and wild oats 
could not be pulled successfully by hand in 
the grain and flax fields; it would have been 
far too costly, anyway. 

Unneeded and unwanted insect reserves 
poured into the fray, and for man the out- 
look became bleak, indeed. For now came 
the turn of the grasshopper, most awesome 
Plague of the plains and heartlands of 
America. 

The hoppers never had been shy, and this 
year they rushed on, unchecked, in churn- 
ing, boiling clouds that blotted the sun. 
Arizona, Colorado, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri. A hundred of them to 
the square yard. The remains of alfalfa, 
clover, soybeans, and garden vegetables, al- 
ready ravaged by their “own” caterpillars, 
seed midges, plant lice, mites, slugs, and 
skippers, were pillage for the grasshoppers. 
In many places, the clicking swarms com- 
pletely denuded the land of vegetation and 
moved on. 
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On they went into the cornlands of the 
Midwest. But much of the corn was already 
doomed, doomed from the time the ant- 
aphid teams moved in to feed on its roots 
until the European borer wriggled and ate 
in the stalks and the earworms lay waste 
to the milky kernels. 

The eastern truck farmers had to give- 
up, too. Tomatoes, sweet peppers, beans, 
sweet corn, cucumbers, melons—deformed, 
wormy, rotting on the vine. Half their to- 
mato crop disappeared in the wilting yellow 
and brown leaves of blight alone, and the 
wormmakers sought every break in the 
skin of the fruit that lived. E 

Beetle and worm fed on top and tuber of 
the potato, from Idaho to Maine. Then the 
really notorious villain, Ireland’s awful late 
blight, took over, and the firm brown 
“spuds” were gone, turned into black slime. 

Enough? No; it should be remembered 
well, this terrible year of the insect and 
rodent and weed. How the termites felled 
innumerable buildings, destroyed a State’s 
valuable papers, wiped out a library, brought 
& service station tumbling down. How the 
great forests wilted; how tent caterpillars 
stripped every leaf from 800 acres of trees 
in one place, masses of beetles beneath 
the bark killed off 6,000 pine trees in another. 

The mosquitoes were everywhere, and no 
one knows what harm they did—60,000 cases 
of “breakbone fever“ in Galveston and 
Houston alone. Half a million cases in 
Texas. How many others across the coun- 
try? How many epidemics, and what kind, 
did they cause? Yellow fever hung like a 
specter over that enormous “receptive area” 
of the Southern United States, and public 
health officials dreaded the day when some 
infected person might arrive at a dock or 
airport in that region. Only the mosquito, 
transmitter of a dozen human diseases, could 
Jaunch an epidemic of deadly yellow fever. 

And the ticks leaped onto people. While 
the sharp and grasping pincers held fast, the 
razor-like cutting tools sliced deeper and 
deeper into the flesh. The ticks gorged that 
year, until they were many times their nor- 
mal size, and many left disease and death 
behind. Rocky Mountain spotted fever, Colo- 
rado tick fever, Q fever, relapsing fever, tu- 
laremia. Some of them just as painful as 
malaria, and some more lethal. How many 
thousand cases were there? And the tick 
paralysis that also killed, if the animal 
weren't torn from its hold on scalp or neck 
or spine. 

There was more that year, far too much to 
tell. The invading fire ants, for instance, 
which someone once pictured as minor pests 
at worst and not worthy of full-scale exter- 
mination. They sent 300 people to the hos- 
pital in just one comunity, and all but killed 
3 of them. They killed fish that ate them. 
They marched on. 

The fine lake trout was turned back to 
the rasping, blood-sucking lamprey that once 
had riddled its numbers nearly to extinction, 
and the species began to die offagain. Weeds 
clogged streams and lakes again, and harm- 
ful plants reclaimed the duck marshes and 
feeding grounds that had been so carefully 
managed. 

Finally, of course, there was the chilling 
news that spread as a wracked nation sur- 
veyed the damage: there could be no falling 
back on much of the surplus food in stor- 
age. Practically no farm commodity could 
be stored in its natural form and not be vul- 
nerable to contamination by other dozens of 
kinds of insects and their numerous aids. 
Rats and mice multiplied prodigiously. Freed 
from pesticidal opposition, they, too bur- 
geoned in elevator, bin, and crate. And wha 
was left was hardly food. - 

What, at the end of such a year, would be 
the fate of the United States of America? 


Nor Ficrion—Facr 
The terrible thing about “The Desolate 
Year” is this: Its events are not built of 
fantasy. They are true. 
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All of them, fortunately, did not take place 
in a single year, because so far man has been 
able to prevent such a thing. But all the 
Major events of “The Desolate Tear“ have 
actually occurred. They have occurred in the 
United States. They could repeat themselves 
next year in greatly magnified form simply 
by removing this country’s chemical weap- 
ons against pests. 

Item: In April 1929, the Mediterranean 
fruit fly was discovered in Florida grapefruit. 
It spread over 10 million acres of citrus and 
threatened to wipe out the entire industry. 
Lacking modern technology, 6,000 persons 
carried out a 87 million: eradication pro- 
gram, a large part of it the destruction of 
infested trees and fruit. When the fly ap- 
peared again in 1956, it was eradicated by 
800 men utilizing chemical attractants in 
Plastic traps and large-scale spraying and 
balting with modern insecticides. Another 
appearance in June 1962 was stamped out 
by the end of July. At present, the United 
States is the world's only source of worm- 
free citrus fruit. 

Item: Field tests and careful studies in- 
dicate that no commercial crops of apples, 
peaches, cherries, sweet corn, grapes, straw- 
berries, cranberries, raspberries, potatoes, 
tomatoes, carrots, kale, mustard, collards, 
Spinach and other food plants could be grown 
in this country without chemical insecti- 
cides and/or herbicides. 

Item: One hundred cattle grubs are often 
found in the back of an untreated animal, 
reducing milk flow by as much as 25 percent, 
drastically damaging the hide for leather and 
ruining several pounds of meat. Three- 
fourths of the Nation's cattle may be in- 
fested with them, even with treatment avail- 
able, and the annual loss due to the grub 
is probably over $100 million. Screwworms 
attacked more than 1,350,000 animals in the 
Gulf States in 1934, killing more than 200,- 
000. 

Item: The boll weevil has done an incredi- 
ble amount of damage to cotton in the 
United States, once leaving entire counties 
destitute. Given one female weevil at the 
Start of a season, she and her offspring will 
produce 2 million weevils by fall under ideal 
conditions. Even with the best defenses 
Available, they destroy 3 to 5 million bales 
of cotton yearly, and since invading this 
country have cost Americans at least $5 bil- 
lion. Each year, despite controls, they still 
cost each of us $10 or more. 

Item: In July 1952, a returned Korean war 
veteran with malaria suffered a relapse while 
camping near a Camp Fire Girl retreat in the 
California mountains. Mosquitoes which bit 
him during the relapse transmitted malaria 
to 9 other persons, who suffered attacks that 
fall; the next spring, 25 more people came 
down with the disease in various parts of the 
State. All cases were traceable to the orig- 
inal patient. As late as 1935, there were 900,- 
000 cases of malaria in the United States with 
4.000 deaths. Modern insecticides, particu- 
larly DDT, have played a key role in prac- 
tically stamping out the disease in this 
country—and in 23 others. 

Item: In 1874-76, grasshoppers swept across 
the Western States, particularly Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska and Missouri, in an in- 
vasion that caused over 6200 million damage 
and was termed a national disaster by Con- 
Gress. Many other serious outbreaks have 
occurred in the years since, with damages 
running into untold millions of dollars. An 
infested acre sometimes is alive with 16 
bushels—2 million—grasshoppers, and they 
are known to strip more than 99 percent of 
all vegetation from some areas. A Utah 
county paid bounties for over 2 billion dead 
grasshoppers in a single year. 

Item: Before chemical pesticide controls 
of any kind, nearly a century ago, the ravages 
of chinch bugs, grasshoppers, armyworms, 
potato bettles and other hosts of insects 
literally forced many farmers to sell out or 
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abandon their land in the Midwest. It was 
there, in 1867, that paris green was used 
in the first large-scale application of an in- 
secticide; man’s effective defenses against 
insects date from that time. 

Item: The European corn borer alone at- 
tacks at least 200 kinds of plants, and has 
literally destroyed many crops. Thousands 
of acres of sugarbeets have been abandoned 
to webworms. Blight has destroyed half the 
tomato crop in the East (1946), and cracked 
or torn fruit, even in transit from field to 
processing plant, has been infested by sev- 
eral hundred eggs and larvae per tomato by 
the drosophila fly. 

Item: Successful production of potatoes 
has depended on chemical pesticides since 
1870. Spreading across the United States at 
the rate of 85 miles per year, the Colorado 
potato beetle decimated the crop until paris 
green checked it. Without pesticides, the 
potato crop also is subject to the same late 
blight that caused the notorious famine of 
1845 in Ireland. Ironically, Europeans have 
been reduced to eating insects only once— 
in Ireland, during that famine. 

Item: Termites alone destroy more wood 
annually than all the howling forest fires, 
and in combination with other insects cause 
from 7 to 10 times the damage of the de- 
structive flames. Among their depredations, 
they have destroyed a collection of books 
and papers of Illinois, ruined a school li- 
brary in South Carolina during the summer 
recess, gutted a government vault and 
brought a California service station crash- 
ing down, triggered by a truck’s noise, 

Item: Just two cases in the annals of 
forest protection describe an 800-acre block 
of quaking aspen completely denuded by 
tent caterpillars (and restored to health by 
aerial spraying) and of 6,722 lodgepole pines 
in one forest section laid low by the bark 
bettie, 

Item: Tick-borne diseases have been re- 
duced and their fatality rate lowered in the 
United States by inoculation, antibiotic 
drugs, insecticides (against ticks) and ro- 
denticides (against rats and other rodent 
reseryoirs). Yet cases—and deaths—still oc- 
cur. At least five men working at eradicat- 
ing spotted-fever ticks and host animals in 
the West have themselyes been stricken with 
the disease and died. The fever has spread 
across the country, and the dog tick has be- 
come a vector. Typhus, with a mortality 
rate as high as 70 percent and for which no 
successful treatment is known, has been con- 
trolied in the United States largely by in- 
secticide eradication of body lice. At least 
25 kinds of fleas living on rats and wild 
rodents can transmit bubonic plague—the 
“black death“ —and large areas of the United 
States are endemic (rodents and fleas there 
are infested). 


Item: Mosquito-borne St. Louis encephali- 
tis, which appeared as an epidemic in that 
city in 1933 with more than 1,000 cases, 
struck Hidalgo County, Tex., in 1954. Of 
600 patients, at least 2 died. Physical 
eradication of the mosquitoes was found 
impossible, and a continuing insecticide con- 
trol program was put into effect. An out- 
break of the disease in Florida in the sum- 
mer of 1962 caused several deaths. Equine 
encephalomyelitis, also mosquito-borne and 
highly fatal to horses (400,000 of them suf- 
fered from it in 1935-39 in America, and 
33,000 were killed by it in 1937 in Kansas 
alone), has become a human disease and 
in the great outbreak of 1941 it struck 3,000 
persons in 3 upper Midwestern States 
and Canada, In 1922, mosquitoes launched 
an epidemic of less serious dengue fever 
which ultimately affected as many as 600,000 
Texans alone. The entire southern third of 
the United States has been designated a 
“receptive area” for yellow fever by the U.S. 
Public Health Service because of the abun- 
dance of mosquitoes capable of transmitting 
the disease. 
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Item: The imported fire ant, still relent- 
lessly marching northward through the Gulf 
Coast States, invaded Fort Benning, Ga., in 
1956, and eventually 300 persons were treated 
for stings. Three cases could have been 
fatal without prompt attention—a girl and 
two middle-aged officers, all of whom suf- 
fered violent reactions to the ants’ poison. 
Fifty tons of insecticide finally rid the post 
of the ants. 

Item: Sea lampreys, which attach them- 
selves to, and feed on, valuable fish, are 
being brought under control after threaten- 
ing to eliminate the lake trout from the 
Great Lakes. A special chemical pesticide 
has proved the only effective means of kill- 
ing the lamprey. Wildlife and conservation 
groups have made wise use of chemical pesti- 
cides to improve the habitat of fish and 
game; an example is widespread utilization 
of herbicides to free marshes and water- 
ways of undesirable vegetation. 

Item: Insects take a $500 million annual 
toll of food and fiber in storage and transit, 
even with controls used now. Rats ruin up 
to $2 billion worth of food each year, are 
carriers of at least six diseases, and haye 
attacked—and killed—many humans. 

FOR BETTER YEARS 

“Pesticides are essential to maintain and 
improve our food supplies and our public 
health; they must be thoroughly pretested 
for safety before use, and they must be 
carefully and wisely used.”—Conclusions, in 
general terms, of all major investigations of 
the merits of pesticides, including those con- 
ducted by both Houses of Congress. 

“If all the food of the world—including 
surplus stores—were distributed equally and 
each human received identical quantities, 
we would all be malnourished, If the en- 
tire world were fed on the U.S. level, all 
available food would be only enough to feed 
less than half the human race.“ — Dr. Georg 
Borgstrom, Michigan State University De- 
partment of Food Science. 

“It seems evident that the American peo- 
ple cannot be fed adequately unless crops 
and livestock are protected from insects and 
other pests.”—Pesticides Subcommittee, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

“There is no confirmed record of clinical 
effect from eating food treated with pesti- 
cides according to approved agricultural 
practice.”"—Journal of the American Medical 
Association, July 28, 1962. 

“It is estimated that malaria alone is the 
direct or indirect cause of over one-half of 
the entire mortality of the human race.“ 
Public Welfare Subcommittee, U.S. Senate. 

“To my knowledge not one death (ex- 
cluding accidental deaths) or serious illness 
has been caused among the people exposed 
to the insecticide (DDT) in connection with 
the control of insects. * * * I estimate that 
no less than 5 million lives have been saved; 
no less than 100 million illnesses haye been 
prevented, through the use of DDT for con- 
trolling malaria, typhus, dysentery, and many 
other disgases."—B. F. Knipling, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

“During years of investigation, it has been 
impossible to confirm the allegation that 
insecticides, when properly used, are the 
cause of any disease either of man or ani- 
mals. — Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, Jr., Public 
Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“Furthermore, evidence of spraying pro- 

throughout the country demonstrates 
that the fish, bird, and bee loss has been 
inconsequential.”—Ruling by Federal Judge 
D. J. Bruchhausen. 

“Industry, government and nonprofit in- 
stitutions have labored to create these chem- 
ical tools, and to research, develop, test, and 
establish safety standards for them. Never- 
theless, like other tools of our civilization, 
they are susceptible to misuse and abuse 
which can result in destruction to crops, 
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harm to humans, and pollution of our en- 
vironment. But instances of such misuse 
and abuse must not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that these tools are vital to the 
health and even the survival of humanity.“ 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 


Law Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by David Lawrence appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star, Mon- 
day, October 1. 

Most of the members of the American 
Bar agree with the thinking advanced 
by Mr. Lawrence. 

Icommend this article to the attention 
of each Member of the Congress and the 
Justice Department. 

Dvur Process or Law IcNorED—Roor or Mis- 
SISSIPPI CONFLICT SEEN IN ILLEGALLY 
ADOPTED 14TH AMENDMENT 

(By David Lawrence) 

There is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States or in the laws passed by 
Congress which authorizes the use of Federal 
troops to compel any public educational in- 
stitution to admit a certain student Just be- 
cause he demands that he be enrolled. 

There is nothing In the Constitution which 
denies the Governor of a State an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the full membership 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a dispute between State and Federal au- 
thority. 

There ls nothing in the Constitution which 
even mentions education as one of the sub- 
jects coming within the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Whatever authority the Department of 
Justice or the Federal courts claim today 
in this field is derived from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1954 
which gave no legal reason but only socio- 
logical consideration as an argument for re- 
versing an 1896 decision that permitted sep- 
arate but equal facilities in dealing with 
segregation. 

The 1954 decision cited the 14th amend- 
ment as the basis for its ruling, but the 
amendment was never legally adopted by the 
necessary number of States. In fact, the 
legislatures of some of the Southern States 
were compelled at the point of the bayonet 
by Federal troops to ratify it. Since this 
happened in 1868—3 years after the War 
Between the States was over—the Supreme 
Court of the United States has never been 

to rule on the validity of the process 
by which the 14th amendment was allegedly 
ratified. 

Yet 1 of the 10 original amendments— 
known as the Bill of Rights and duly ratified 
in 1791—does say that no person shall be 
“deprived of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law.“ 

Governor Barnett nevertheless has been 
threatened with jail—without due process 
of law. 

Last Saturday Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, in a telephoned address to the 
American Bar Association’s convention at 
San Francisco, said that the distinguished 
lawyers of Mississippi had not spoken out 
in the battle over integration. Apparently 
Mr, Kennedy didn’t note the speech made 
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in the Senate just 2 days before by Senator 
Joun C. Srennis, of Mississippi, one of the 
ablest lawyers in the country. He has sat 
on the bench. He js one of the fairest 
minded men in the Senate. He told of the 
origin of the case of James Meredith, the 
Negro applicant, as a private suit against the 
board of trustees of Mississippi's State uni- 
versity and how a learned judge of the US. 
district court ruled that the Mississippi col- 
lege authorities were justified in. denying ad- 
mission to Meredith. Mr, STENNIS described 
the subsequent legal battles in the U.S. cir- 
cult court of appeals. He referred to the 
fact that in the circuit court of appeals one 
judge sald he thought Meredith would be a 
troublemaker and should be denied admis- 
sion. 

But the main point of criticism made by 
Senator Stennis was that the State of Mis- 
sissippi was being denied a hearing by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Constitution specifically provides that the 
Supreme Court must hear as a matter of 
original jurisdiction all cases involving a 
conflict between a State and the Federal Goy- 
ernment and that the lower courts have no 
right to decide such a question. But only 
one member of the highest court—Justice 
Black—ruled on it, though he claims he 
consulted the other judges individually, since 
the Court was not in session. He doesn't say 
whether he did this by telephone or by per- 
sonal visits, as the case arose recently during 
the time the Supreme Court members were 
on vacation, Certainly no opportunity was 
afforded the defendants for oral argument by 
thelr attorneys before the entire Court, 

“This,” says Senator STENNIS, “is certainly 
not judicial consideration of the case on its 
merits. This fs not the type of searching 
thought and application of legal principles 
which should be given such a serious case. 
Is it really true that a Governor might be 
held in contempt of court, or sent to Jail, or a 
sovereign State might be invaded by Federal 
troops and its citizens terrorized at the point 
of bayonets, on this fragmentary attention 
by one judge?" 

Senator Srennis also pointed out that on 
three separate occasions the Senate had 
“soundly defeated proposals to give the At- 
torney General the very authority to exercise 
the powers which he has assumed.” Senator 
Srennis referred to the substitution of the 
Attorney General as a plaintiff in court for 
a private citizen, 

Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, of Mississipp!|— 
who has been for many years chairman of 
the all-important Judiclary Committee of 
the U.S. Senate—sald to the Senate: 

“If the day has come when not only a citi- 
zen of Mississippi, but also the Governor of 
that great State, can be dragged across a 
State line by Federal marshals or troops and 
subjected to the dictates of appellate judges 
appointed to thelr cushy jobs for life, then 
8 tyranny is a reality and not a fic- 

on," 

There is scrious doubt from a legal stand- 
point whether a President has the right to 
send troops into a State under the circum- 
stances existing in Mississippi. This cor- 
respondent made the same criticism 5 years 
ago when President Eisenhower ordered Fed- 
eral troops to Little Rock, Ark. 

Whatever one's individual feelings may be 
about segregation or desegregation, it seems 
only fair to express agreement with Senator 
STENNIS that the whole case should be “heard 
on its merits by the Supreme Court.” It 
seems fair also to suggest that the fraudulent 
method of “ratifying” the 14th amendment 
on which the whole series of court rulings 
and new executive orders mobilizing Federal 
military forces are based today—should be 
opened up for trial after 94 years of tragic 
silence by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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Or 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. James P. Wesberry will be remem- 
bered by most of the membership of this 
body as the beloved pastor of Morning- 
side Baptist Church in Atlanta, who for 
several weeks served as acting Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives a few 
years ago during the illness of our 
Chaplain. 

During this service as acting Chaplain, 
his warm, outstanding personality won 
for him the friendship, love and admira- 
tion of the membership of the House. 

Dr. Wesberry, this past summer, made 
a visit to Russia, and took a trip behind 
the Iron Curtain. His experiences there 
were interesting indeed. Upon his re- 
turn home, he prepared a detailed state- 
ment regarding this visit behind the 
Iron Curtain and the interesting facts 
he gathered. 


Pursuant to unanimous consent previ- 
ously obtained, I insert herewith Dr. 
Wesberry's article “Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain” as a part of these remarks. It is 
a most interesting article. It merits 
careful reading and study. 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By James P. Wesberry) 

On Friday, July 20, at 4:30 a.m., our boat, 
the Norwegian American Bergensfjord, har- 
bored at Leningrad, Russia. I was thrilled, 
but it was a different kind of thrill than 
when I visited Europe, or Palestine, or Japan, 
for the main purpose of this trip was to get 
to Russia. Since Russia and the United 
States are the two great world powers and 
have been in a cold war for years, ever in 
conflict, I wanted to sce what Russia is like 
with my own eyes and try to make some per- 
sonal evaluations. Russia is ditferent—dif- 
ferent in almost every way from us, except 
that Russians are human beings like us. 


We left thé ship early for a morning tour 
of Leningrad, Russia's second largest and 
most important city of over 3 million, re- 
nowned for its revolutionary traditions. Its 
history goes back over 250 years. The foun- 
dations of a fortress were laid there in 1703 
and it was called the fortress of St. Peters- 
burg. This wasduring a war between Russia 


and Sweden. For two centuries the city bore 
this name. It was renamed Petrograd in 
1914. 


It is called by Russians, “the Cradle of the 
Great October Revolution, the laboring city, 
the city-hero.” 

In Petrograd in October 1911, the banner 
of Socialist revolution was raised for the first 
time and Soviet power came into being. It 
was from here that Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
conducted his revolutionary activities. He 
was the founder of the Communist Party and 
of the Soviet state. 

In 1924 the name of the city was changed 
from Petrograd to Leningrad which means 
“Lenin-town.” Lenin today seems to be 
regarded as the greatest hero of Russia and 
is all but worshipped, We saw 20,000 people 
lined up going into his mausoleum in Red 
Square, Moscow. 

Leningrad is famous also as the first home 
of homemade Soviet tractors, turbines, the 
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most complex machinery and instruments, 
as well as the atomic icebreaker Lenin. 

The foot of a foreign conqueror has never 
trod the soil of Leningrad. 

The city celebrated its 250th anniversary 
in 1957. The city, Uke many of ours in 
America, of course, has made many changes. 
It occupies 79,000 acres. Old branches of in- 
dustry have expanded and many new ones 
developed. Millions of square feet of apart- 
ments have been and are being erected. 
There are blocks upon blocks of apartments, 
the largest I have ever seen, except in Mos- 
cow. There sre also many beautiful parks. 

We visited the Winter Palace of the for- 
mer czars, the old Peter and Paul Fortress, 
the house of Russla's great poet, Pushkin, 
and the broad avenue known as Nevski Pros- 
pect and many other places of interest. We 
rode nli over the city looking for slides but 
found none. I never saw such wide streets 
and as clean as can be with so few automo- 
biles and most of them either old or of 
European make, mostly small. 

We were greatly impressed with St. Isaac's 
Cathedral, across from our Hotel Astoria, 
where we had lunch. Many people were 
rushing in and out and construction was 
going on inside. We saw magnificent paint- 
ings of Christ and the whole thing glittered 
with gold trimmings, a very elaborate cathe- 
dral indeed, now only a museum. This 
Cathedral stands third among the cupolaed 
buildings of the world. It has room for 
13,000 people. It was under construction 
o 40 years and took 440,000 people to build 
t. 

The State Hermitage (All Union Museum), 
Leningrad’s largest museum, is one of the 
largest and most beautiful in the world. 
It is in the palace of the czars which is an 
exquisite setting for a museum with all of 
its glittering gold, carvings, sculpture and 
art. It is a world treasury containing every- 
thing imaginable, including many things out 
of the closed churches—Bibles, paintings 
and hundreds of other valuable and beauti- 
Tul aids to worship. We saw the work 
(Sculpture) of Michelangelo, the art of Ru- 
bin, Van Dyke, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The Hermitage is 
the richest treasure house of world culture 
and art and the most important cultural, 
historical, and art museum in Russia, and, 
frankly, I think in the whole world. Every- 
body raved about it. Much of the collec- 
tions belonged to the czars as private prop- 
erty and were housed in the Winter Palace 
in rooms calied “The Hermitage.” After the 
1917 revolution it became public property. 
It has grown threefold during the years 
folowing and has over 2 million exhibits and 
is visited by a million and a half people 
each year. One of the strangest things of 
all was to see the people flopping down in the 
beautiful old antique chairs, sofas, etc. I 
Wonder how long their treasured furniture 
Can last with this public treatment. It is 
allowed no doubt in order that the people 
May feel that what once belonged to rulers 
la now theirs. We also saw the monument 
to Lenin in front of the Terminal and many 
other monuments to Russia's great (none of 
Whom I recognized), and one to the poet, 
A. S. Pushkin. > 

One of the first impressions wo received as 
We entered Russia was that they were ex- 
&mining our passports very carefully. There 
was no mail for us. There was a brief word 
Of welcome by one of the Russian women, one 
of three who came abourd. They were from 
What is called Intourist, the Government 
travel agency. which arranged everything 
we did and saw. They all speak excellent 
English, Our two guides did. One was a soft- 
talking, pretty young woman named Ella in 
Leningrad. She was married and had a 3- 
year-old son. She seemed pleased when I 
asked her if she were married and later if 
there were children. She did everything she 
Could for our pleasure and so did both 
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drivers. We were in automobiles—four of 
us—a guide and the driver. In 

the Betts, of Columbus, rode with us and 
in Moscow, Father Dade, a Catholic priest, 
serving as Catholic chaplain on the ship, and 
Mrs. Mae Gutham, of New York City. Msgr. 
Thomas B. Dade is a very fine man. We ate 
with him and spent hours together. We like 
him very much. Imagine a Baptist preacher 
and a Roman Catholic priest touring Moscow 
together! 

One of the first things we learned was that 
almost all Russian women work and many at 
common labor. We saw women with shovels 
in their hands working on the streets of 
Leningrad, women swecping the streets in 
both cities, a woman high up on a scaffold 
outside a buliding in Moscow, several women 
motormen, and several surveyors. This indi- 
cates that Christ Is not there. I had seen 
women at hard labor in Japan but not like 
the ones I saw with shovels in their hands 
in Leningrad. We nre told that women in 
Russia even work in the mines. 

Everywhere we went, no matter where, the 
grass was high and in many places weeds 
were growing. While we saw some beautiful 
flowers and shrubbery, as a whole they do not 
seem to be as careful as we are in this 
respect in their parks, etc. 

I asked if they had a Sabbath and was 
told that Jews, work only 5 hours on Sat- 
urday and that while-many people work on 
Sunday, Sunday was a holiday. 

Most of the churches have been closed as 
such and are being used as museums. They 
speak of separation of church and state and 
of freedom of religion, but there seems to 
be only a token kind of church or churches, 
There is a Jewish synagogue in both of these 
cities, a Baptist church or so. and one Roman 
Catholic church in Moscow. We were told 
that there are 15 churches in Leningrad, a 
city of over 3 million. Father Dade phoned 
a friend, a priest, who holds Mass in his 
apartment in Moscow (only). I had no 
contact with the Baptists whatsoever. I 
wrote the Baptist headquarters in Moscow’ 
as Dr. Nordenhaug suggested but never had 
a reply. Father Dade did get a reply from 
his friend and a phone call. Circumstances 
were such as to prevent us from even at- 
tempting to find or attend a Baptist church 
in either city. Mr, LaPrade, our official lec- 
turer—a Thomas Cook man—told me he at- 
tended a Russian service in Leningrad and 
there were 1,000 people preesent. 

Oddly enough, there is still one active 
monastery about 70 kilometers from Moscow 
with an academy of about 250 students. 

Russians refer today to the fact that the 
churches were very rich and the people very 
poor. Of course, all one has to do is to look 
at the people to know that they are still 
very poor and their churches are gone ex- 
cept for a few which are tolerated or al- 
lowed perhaps for good publicity purposes. 
They say that only the older people attend 
any of the seryices and surely there can be 
no free pulpit in all of Russia, only a pre- 
tense of freedom of religion. 

Boredom is alleged to drive people into 
churches. On a basis of the sale of candles 
it is estimated that there are between 20 and 
30 million practicing members of the Ortho- 
dox church. The Lutherans claim 700,000 
active members. Baptists have at least 
550,000 baptized members and 3 million sym- 
pathizers. Some odd millenarian sects raise 
their heads. “The Baptists,” they say, 
“slander the Sovlet way of life, the Com- 
munits Party and our policy, but they fre- 
quently disguise themselyes and pretend to 
be innocent.” 

All weddings are by the state under the 
commissioner of marriages. They have a 
wedding palace in Leningrad for this pur- 
pose only and there are many on 
marriage days. It takes about 5 minutes to 
be married, costs about $1.70, but there are 
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10 days of waiting to be sure and no blood 
tests are required. The officiants are women 
in robes. After a very brief word and the 
couple’s consent, the couple signs a book, 
the commissioner congratulated them, the 
family and friends rush up and give the 
bride flowers, kiss, etc., and go below to a 
simple party in another room, then home. 
Couples getting married get keys to their 
apartment at that time. A larger party may 
be held at home. Divorce, we were told, is 
very difficult. 

Both Leningrad and Moscow haye the 
widest streets and sidewalks I have ever 
seen anywhere and they are immaculate. 
There are plenty of streetcars on tracks, also 
trolleys and subways. Moscow opened her 
subway in 1954 but began it in 1935, and it 
has 64 stations and 91 kilometers of tracks. 
We took a ride and it is the finest and fast- 
est of any I have ridden. A lady on one and 
a Man on another got up to give Mrs. Wes- 
berry a seat. The cost is 5 kopeks, 100 of 
which make a ruble. One ruble amounts 
to $1.10 in our money. Five kopeks would 
be about 5 cents and a little over. 

There are very few automobiles on the 
streets. The cities seem absented except for 
large crowds on the sidewalks. I was told 
by Mr. Moorehead, an undertaker from New 
York who went to Moscow by train, that he 
saw whole villages without a single auto- 
mobile, Those we rode in were several years 
old and mostly small. The people of Russia 
cannot afford them; consequently, people 
walk everywhere and they walk fast. Almost 
all of them seem to be in a hurry and to 
have something to do. There is no loitering 
around or very little, except at a beach we 
saw in Leningrad. The women wore stream- 
lined bathing suits. 

The women wear mostly gingham dresses 
and perhaps a sweater (buttoned). The 
dresses are not short. There are few stock- 
ings and no high heels. The shoes are of the 
cheapest variety. There is no makeup and 
no hairdos (very much), The women look 
strong and husky but are not pretty. Nor 
do they smile as a rule. We saw our guide 
smile and two or three other women laugh. 
The children are as sweet as can be. Par- 
ents seem to love them and seemed affec- 
tionate, but they, too, do not smile and 
laugh as in other countries. 

The men look slovenly, with usually no 
ties, old hats, if any. Their clothes seldom 
fit and their shoes sre not anything to be 
compared to ours. Many look unclean. 
Many are very dirty and sloppy looking. The 
people on the streets in both cities looked 
about like the people in some small town 
cotton-mill community of the States and 
hardly as well dressed. They do not smile 
or speak, but appear kind when approached. 
We did not have one single episode unless it 
was the woman in the Battle Museum in 
Moscow who was a bit hasty in shutting the 
doors in the faces of several Americans. I 
milled around alone in the crowds in the 
Kremlin and nobody paid me any attention. 
I was courteously beckoned to come on in 
one of the churches in Red Square while 
others seemed to be paying for admission. 

The newspapers, containing about six 
pages (much smaller than ours) can be pur- 
chased at small newsstands and in hotel 
lobbies. They are put on bulletin boards at 
car stops all over the city and the people 
read them while waiting for trolleys, etc. 
They are no more than propaganda sheets 
for the Government. There is no such thing 
as a free church in Russia or a free press. 

Neither is there a free radio or television. 
There is little television there, only one sta- 
tion In Moscow, all for the Government's use 
and all very carefully controlled. They pro- 
mote only that which helps the Soviet so- 
ciety. The papers are stereotyped, hack- 
neyed, and dry. All items on the radio 
with the Government and even the music on 
radio must be officially approved. 
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There is the strictest sort of censorship in 
the publication of all books. 

There is also a very strict censorship of all 
dispatches going out from the Soyiet Union. 
Many downright falsehoods are released. 

A vast, expensive jamming system of radios 
prevents the people from listening to foreign 
radio stations at the will of the Government, 

The buses we rode in were good, 

Leningrad and Moscow are Russia's two 
largest cities. Moscow has over 5 million. 
Russia is the largest country in the world. 
It accounts for one-sixth of the inhabited 
area. It covers over 8 million square miles 
and there are 15 sovereign republics all con- 
trolled by Moscow. There are 220 million 
people in Russia, 67 languages are spoken, 
and there are 11 time zones. It has every 
kind of weather except tropical. Russia has 
more than 100,000 rivers and scores of lakes. 
It is washed by 3 oceans and 12 seas, and 
is inhabited by over 100 nationalities, 

We were surprised to find that in Moscow 
in the main part of town there are tunnels 
under the streets for pedestrians, 

Never have I seen such large and so many 
apartment buildings as I saw in these cities. 
Many are very beautiful. They cover block 
after block and contain in some buildings 
what appears to be thousands of apart- 
ments—all built, owned by and governmen- 
tally controlled. There are very few homes. 
The only ones we saw were the very poorest 
type. Everybody lives in an apartment. 
Both cities are far behind in enough and 
good enough housing and are building by 
day and night to catch up. Two thousand 
apartment houses are going up in various 
parts of Moscow simultaneously. Three 
hundred new apartments are released each 
day in Moscow. People pay for these apart- 
ments in accordance with what they earn. 
Very few have private baths, 

Salaries vary, Our guide said he got 80 
rubes a month, plus 50 rubles stipend or 
scholarship. He is in language school and,” 
as our guide, practices his subject of English. 
He was 19 and evidently a very dedicated 
party member, I gave him my card and in- 
vited him to visit us in the United States 
and expressed the hope that he would some- 
day be the American Ambassador to the 
United States. He seemed pleased and 
smiled. I gave him the little booklet, “The 
Best Thing in Life,” and he read it over 
and over and after holding it in his hand 
some minutes he put it in his pocket. 

The Soviet Union is building a Commu- 
nist society, whose principle is “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according 
to his need,” 

The Soviet Union has become a country 
of tourists and the number of visitors in- 
crease each year. This amazed me. It was 
hard to realize that I was behind the Iron 
Curtain. Tourists are well received. 

I was also surprised to be able to take 
pictures of almost everything as freely as I 
would at home with only a few restrictions, 
such as bridges, military installations, etc., 
and from planes, I saw some soldiers and 
sailors but no real military installation at 
all, 

We did not see Mr. Khrushchev or get near 
him so far as I know. Our guide said he 
did not even know where he lives. He did 
point out where his office is in one of the 
Kremlin buildings with a Red flag on it. 

There is no tipping in Russia. We were 
advised not to tip them but to give the 
drivers cigarettes, etc. I gave our driver in 
Moscow two small packages of cigarettes and 
two packages of Chiclets. He was very grate- 
ful. Our guide refused to take a tip from 
Monsignor Dade. 

The weather in Leningrad was perfect 
but it was cloudy and rainy in Moscow alt 
of the time we were there. They had a 
storm the night before we arrived and, con- 
sequently, we were delayed until the next 
morning getting there by plane, We were 
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supposed to leave at 2:30 Friday afternoon, 
July 20, for Moscow. We waited and waited 
at the Astoria Hotel where we had lunch 
and went sightseeing again in Leningrad, 
About 7 we returned to our ship, the Ber- 
gensfjord, Everybody was glad to get back 
and get a good dinner. Many were leaving 
by train overnight to Moscow. We were 
terribly disappointed to be delayed. We 
were to attend a theater that night in Mos- 
cow. We heard all kinds of rumors why 
we didn’t get off and had to wait so long. 
Some thought the World Cancer Conference 
in Moscow made it impossible for us to get 
hotel rooms, but the next morning when we 
arrived by Jet in 55 minutes from Leningrad 
we saw pools of water indicating that it 


was the weather that delayed us. We got 


up Saturday morning at 4:15 and were again 
delayed in leaving. We finally left the Len- 
ingrad Airport about 9 am. It took us an 
hour to reach the Leningrad We 
had 76 of our group, We were driven right 
up to the plane. The plane was loaded to 
capacity carrying 120 passengers including 
some Russians. The stewardess served hard 
candy and a drink (a kind of carbonated 
sweetened soda water). I had a very com- 
fortable seat. The noise seemed to be loud- 
er than on our jets and the inside of the 
plane was not finished as nicely as ours. 
There were no racks overhead and no pil- 
lows. 

Upon arrival in Moscow we were directed 
to “Intourist” rooms where we waited an- 
other hour for our buses and cars. The only 
time we were in a private car was while 
in Russia and this was because we took the 
tour they allowed us and were grateful, The 
airport was 30 miles from Moscow and seems 
to serve several other towns or cities in ad- 
dition to Moscow. We were to dine at 1 p.m. 
so we had about an hour or little longer 
to ride around and see some of Moscow We- 
fore lunch. There was another airport for 
planes from foreign countries which we saw 
some distance from ours on the way to the 
city. 

We passed a Pioneer Camp coming from 
the airport to the city for boys only, ages 
10-15, who come to camp for 1 to 3 months 
during the summer. They pay 30 percent of 
the cost and the trade unions pay the rest. 

We approached the city on the Leningrad 
highway (Moscow is about 400 miles from 
Leningrad). On the way we had a chance 
by car, as we had had from the air, to see 
some of the farms and farmhouses. In Rus- 
sia they farm collectively and often the fore- 
man lives in the largest and best house, 
probably a painted one surrounded by what 
appears to be log cabins in which the other 
farm families live. We saw some houses 
that reminded us of some of our houses in 
some of our slum sections on the way into 
some of our cities, conditions of which were 
very poor and miserable. 

Moscow is the capital of the U.S.S.R. It is 
somewhat hilly, lying 656 feet above sea 
level at its highest point. The average tem- 
perature in January, the coldest month, is 
11 degrees (centigrade) below, and in very 
cold winters it drops to 40 degrees below. 

The average temperature in July is 20 
degrees and it rises sometimes to 37 degrees 
in the shade. Moscow now covers at least 
123 square miles and expects soon to cover 
181 square miles. It now has a population 
of over 5 million. The city is administered 
by the Moscow Soviet of Working People’s 
Deputies and its executive committee of 25 
members. Moscow’s 1959 budget was more 
than 8 billion rubles. In 1947 the city cele- 
brated its 800th anniversary. At that time a 
monument was laid to its founder, Prince 
Yuri Dolgoruky. It is the political center 
of the Soviet Union and its cultural center. 
Here is the Academy of Sciences, more than 
150 museums and exhibition halls, about 30 
theatres, more than 70 publishing houses and 
over 1,000 public libraries. There are 86 
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institutions of higher learning in Moscow 
claiming more students than Britain and 
France combined. 

At the top of a high hill that once over- 
looked all districts of old Moscow is the 
Kremlin, Moscow’s heart from the day of 
its existence. Its jagged greyish-red walls 
rise above the River Moska with the faceted 
tops of it tall towers, covered with dark green 
tiles and crowned with copper-gold weather 
vanes. The five highest towers bear ruby 
stars. Palaces and gold-cupolaed cathedrals 
rise behind the walls on an emerald mound. 
Around the Kremlin, as the centuries rolled 
by, the Russians built thelr capital, and 
even though the city has changed with its 
avenues stretching for miles, its large 
squares, skyscrapers, and also endless blocks 
of apartments, or flats, as the Russians call 
them, it is still the center of Moscow. 

The word “Kremlin” means fortress, but 
has come to denote something rather sinister 
to us, It flanks the whole of one side of 
Red Square. Within the Kremlin are nine 
cathedrals, all of which have become mu- 
seums of some sore, and other buildings now 
used by the government. The walls are from 
11 to 21 feet wide and from 16 to 62 feet 
high. The wall has 20 towers, the most 
striking of which is 221 feet high. The bell 
tower is 214 feet high. The walls of this 
ancient medieval citadel which has become 
@ symbol of Moscow encompass an area of 
64.2 acres. In the building of the Kremlin 
the most ancient relics of Russian history 
and culture are preserved. The palaces, 
cathedrals are of unique architecture and 
their paintsings, art, collection of ancient 
arms, royal regalia, the czars’ personal be- 
longings, precious utensils, objects of reli- 
gious worship are of universal interest. 
Multiplied thousands of people visit here 
every day. It is estimated that between 1955 
and 1959, 14 million people visited there, 
including those from 50 foreign countries. 
From the crowds we saw there this is not 
hard to believe. There were many thousands 
there when we arrived. The armory was 
packed with a long line waiting. In this 
depository of Moscow’s princes and czars, we 
saw many of the riches of the past, We, of 
course, of necessity had to rush through it 
because of limited time. It was required 
that we put sandals over our shoes to pre- 
vent damage to the carpets and floors. 

We saw in the Kremlin the Great Czar Bell 
and the Czar Cannon, two unique examples 
of the art of ancient Russian founders, The 
bell has never rung and the cannon never 
been fired. The great bell dwarfs you. It 
was cast by a father and his son in the 18th 
century, placed in preparatory stage on a 
scaffold in the Kremlin and it fell into a pit 
of water and cracked. It originally weighed 
200 tons, made of bronze and other metals, 
with a special tone. The cracked piece 
weights 114% tons. The bell tower built in 
1600 was the watchtower. Ivan Matorin, a 
first-class founder, had been ordered to cast 
the bell and 5 years were spent in prepara- 
tion. When everything was ready he died in 
August 1735, and his son, Mikhail, cast the 
bell, While project of all sorts were being 
tried to raise the 200-ton bell from the pit 
in which it was cast to the top of the tower, 
a terrible fire ravaged the Kremlin in May 
1737, and it was in this fire that the bell 
was damaged. One hundred years later the 
bell was raised out of the pit and installed on 
a granite base as a landmark in the Kremlin. 

The Czar Cannon was cast in 1586 by Andru 
Chokhov, master of the cannon yard. It 
weighs 40 tons. It barrel fs more than 5 
metres long and its caliber is 89 centimeters. 

Tzars (or czars as I always thought of 
them) are buried in one of the cathedrals, 
the Archangel Michael Cathedral, built in 
1505-09. It is 111.6 feet high and 123.7 feet 
long and more than 69 feet wide, It contains 
the tombs of dukes and czars, 
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The Kremlin is the seat of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Supreme Soviet. Spacious 
hall of its palaces are used for holding Com- 
munist Party Congresses and for other gov- 
ernment affairs. 

One of the Kremlin walls borders the Red 
Square, the place that comes first in the 
heart of every Soviet citizen. The word used 
for red“ also means beautiful and the 
square was so named before the revolution of 
1917. It ranks as one of the most im- 
pressive squares in Europe. It is the scene 
of many momentous events in Russian his- 
tory. The final battles of the Moscow prole- 
tariate were fought here in 1917, and the 
fighters who lost their lives in them are 
buried in a common grave at the foot of the 
Kremlin wall. It is the point of convergence 
of popular demonstrations. Whatever major 
political events have unfolded in Moscow, 
they inevitably consummate in Red Square. 
This is because of its close proximity to the 
Kremlin which is the political, administra- 
tive, and ecclesinstical center of Moscow. 
During many raids the people sought safety 
behind the strong walls of the Kremlin. It 
was the site of public executions, and on sev- 
eral occasions the seene of popular vengeance 
against the hated feudal boyers. 

The main attraction in Red Square is the 
large, black and gray labradorite and red 
Ukranian granite mausoleum which contains 
the body of Lenin. Stalin's body was be- 
side Lenin's but has been removed and placed 
somewhere back of the wall—nobody seems 
to know where. As we entered Red Square 
we saw a long line of people several blocks 
long waiting to enter the mausoleum. There 
were literally thousands of people all day 
long coming, waiting, and most reverently 
entering to see what is said to be Lenin’s 
body. Whether it is his real body or not is 
a question of debate. My undertaker friend 
from New York declared it was a wax figure. 
The two sentries at the mausoleum are 
changed every hour. Each day a wreath is 
laid here with a brief ceremony. The crowds 
are reverent and seem to almost worship the 
figure in the casket said to be Lenin's body. 
Next to the mausoleum are the graves of out- 
standing Soviet statesmen. Never have I 
seen such a crowd of people bowing in rev- 
erence at any human being's grave. I saw 
something greater than this in Bethlehem. 
It is a sight to behold. That is why the next 
day, back on the Bergensfjord, I chose for 
my sermon topic to an audience of about 
150, The Exaltation of Christ," and did my 
best to exalt Him, basing my remarks on 
Philippians 2: 9-11. Long after Lenin is 
forgotten Christ will be exalted, for His name 
is above every name and He reigns in heaven, 
and in earth, and under the earth. 

In Red Square on the south side is St. 
Basil's Cathedral, a masterpiece of Russian 
architecture built in 1555-60 by Ivan the 
Terrible. 

On the enst side are two large buildings, 
the former and upper emporiums, The mid- 
dle emporium is occupied by government 
offices. The upper emporium after being re- 
constructed became in 1953 GUM, the largest 
department store in the Soviet Union. It 
stafs 4,000, has its own custom workshops 
making suits, overcoats, dresses, and foot- 
wear. It is air conditioned. It is crowded, 
we were told, always. It has everything in 
Russia—sells every variety of consumer's 
goods. It serves 140,000 people a day and the 
prices are high. È 

We wanted to see what a department store 
is like ín Russia and went over and walked 
around, It was filled with people. We 
bought some little wooden dolls for our 
grandchildren and some ash trays. It was 
dificult to get waited on. 

On the way out several boys approached 
me and asked for chewing gum, I gave one 
boy a box of Chiciets and he placed a small 
Pin with a picture of a Leningrad building 
On it in my hand. The other boys wanted 
gum. One wanted a pencil. Having no pen- 
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cil to give him we offered him American 
money. He shook his head and said, “pen- 
cil.” I then reached in my shirt pocket 
where I keep my New Testament and said, 
“Here, I will give you something better,” and 
handed him a beautiful picture of Jesus. 
I turned the back-side up to him first, with 
the words on it, “Only one life, ‘twill soon 
be past; only What's done for Christ will 
last,” with “For me to live is Christ,” from 
Philippians 1: 21 on it. He took it, studied 
it awhile, turned it over, looked into the 
face of Jesus, seemed stunned for a moment, 
put it in his pocket and walked quietly 
away. Mrs. Wesberry gave one of the boys 
some gum and he gave her a little pin also. 
The guide told us that they were impolite 
to do that but we could do as we wished 
about it. It seems that they are taught not 
to take anything without giving something 
in exchange for it. 

On the north side of the Red Square is 
the History Museum in which more than 
40 rooms compose the largest exposition of 
the history of human society in Russia. It 
is said to list more than 3 million exhibits. 
It is visited by hundreds of thousands each 
year. 

Lenin's Museum is nearby, founded on May 
15, 1936. It was visited by 18 million peo- 
ple in 23 years. 

In the Tretiyakouskaya Gallery of Art, in 
the Ivanov Room there is a large painting 
of Christ which takes up all of one wall and 
took 10 years to paint. 

The Lenin Library contains 19 million yol- 
umes, Including periodicals, newspapers, 
manuscripts, eto. There are 20 reading rooms 
for the public. Five thousand people use 
it daily, except in the summer, and it is an 
international lending library, lending books 
to other nations. 

So far as we were able to learn our little 
party of four were the only ones who got 
to go to the Exhibition of Industry. This 
is on the northern outskirts of Moscow and 
is surrounded by beautiful flower beds and 
green lawns. It consists of a main pavilion, 
pavilions of the Union Republics in national 
architectural styles, and many other pavil- 
ions, buildings, hot houses, greenhouses, ex- 
perimental plots and an extensive orchard. 
The main botanical gardens are nearby. The 
exhibition grounds cover an area of 534 
acres, excecding the area of the World Exhi- 
bition in Brussels where 54 countries were 
represented. It was started in 1939 as an 
agricultural exhibition and has expanded 
since then to include many other areas of 
development and progress made in the So- 
viet Union. It was changed from merely 
industrial and agricultural exhibitions in 
1959 to “the Exhibition of Economic Achieve- 
ment of the U.S.S.R." It sets forth the eco- 
nomic progress of the nation, mirrors all 
technical gains, demonstrates advanced pro- 
duction methods and techniques in indus- 
try, building, and agriculture. 

The exhibition has four sections. The 
general section consists of the main pavilion, 
the 15 pavilions of the Union Republics, and 
the Science, Peaceful Atom, Public Educa- 
tion and Higher Schools, Health Services 
and Medical Industry, Labor Reserves, 
Young Naturalists and Technicians, Physical 
Culture and Sports, Hydro-Meteo Service, 
Soviet Books, and Children's Toys pavilions, 

‘The second section is devoted to industry 
and transport in 18 pavilions. 

The agricultural section has 22 pavilions 
with more than 10 pavilions comprising the 
building section. 

In all, there are over 300 different struc- 
tures and installations. 

Two pavilions that attract many people 
are the one devoted to atomic power and 
the one devoted to space. To our amaze- 
ment the Science pavilion contains a 
comprehensive display of the Soviet’s earth 
satellites and space rockets. The rockets 
that have been used by Russia successfully 
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dropped 
of their latest adventure into 


The agricultural section with its display of 
over 260 crops and 1,660 new varieties, 
claimed to have been cultivated by the Rus- 
sians, is most ve. 

We rode in a little train for a mile or two 
in and out among these exhibits. 

The entrance to the exhibition is very 
beautiful. There is a large display of 15 
bronze figures forming a beautiful water 
fountain and each figure represents one of 
the 15 Union Republics and I suppose the 
Soviet's 15 ministries and departments. It 18 
really very beautiful. It all has the appear- 
ance of a World's Falr grounds, We con- 
sidered ourselves most fortunate to get to 
visit here. 

The first thrill we were given after arriving 
in Moscow was to see a panoramic view of 
the great city from an elevated sight. From 
this prominent position we looked down up- 
on the Lenin Stadium, located on a curve of 
the Moskva River opposite Lenin Hills. This 
large sports arena seats 103,000 people. It 
includes 14 gymnasiums, movie projection 
rooms, showers, a hotel for visiting athletes, 
a post office, a sports museum, a restaurant, 
an outdoor pool, and many other 
features of a sports museum. All facilities 
fire made available to any visitor on 
days free of charge. Experienced coaches 
train young people in sports. 

It was also a thrill to be taken for a ride 
on Moscow's Metro, which is the cheapest, 
fastest, and most convenient form of city 
transportation. Each day it transports 3 
million passengers. The escalator goes 
downward at a very sharp angle a long ways 
to great marble and sculptured walls giving 
& feeling of spaciousness. The subway cars 
have the appearance of being new. The first 
Metro line was opened In 1935 and more and 
more lines have been added across the years. 
The top speed is 40 miles per hour. The cars 
are all metal and carry up to 250 passengers. 
There are 64 stations now covering over 90 
miles of double tracks, as I mentioned 
earlier. This is indeed a great feat of engi- 
neering. Many stations are not only made 
of marble but contain mosaic murals. One 
station’s theme is the heroism of the Soviet 
people and what they call their fight for in- 
dependence. This station has eight large 
mosaic murals. 

The sight of Moscow's State University 
really took my breath. It is one of the most 
elaborate and beautiful universities it has 
ever been my privilege to see. I have seen 
most of the larger and better universities of 
the world, but here is something quite differ- 
ent. I wouldn't have known it was a uni- 
versity. It is a set of 37 structures, an ar- 
chitectural ensemble of buildings, 2, 3, 6, 9, 
12, and 18 stories high, symmetrically ar- 
ranged round the 32-story edifice which is 
topped by a tall spire. The main building 
is about 787 feet high and added to this 
is the 262 feet Lenin Hills on which it is 
situated. It can be seen from miles away 
on clear days. Tall residential buildings ad- 
join the main edifice with 5,754 rooms for 
students and 184 apartments for the teach- 
ing staff, 

The university has 12 departments, more 
than 22,000 students of 58 nationalities, and 
14 faculties. The university is sald to be 
staffed by nearly 3,000 scientists, of whom 
145 are members of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Union Republics. The overall num- 
ber of university library books totals nearly 
6 million volumes. It occupies an area of 
420 acres on Lenin Hills and altogether there 
ao 45,000 rooms, halls, etc., in the univer- 

ty. 

Two bronze figures, one a young man and 
one a young girl, holding books, stand at 
the main entrance and a monument of the 
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university’s founder, 
stands In the yard. 

Tuition is free and exceptional students 
who need it receive governmental stipends. 
Foreign students do not pay tuition either, 
All foreign students are first required to 
learn the Russian language. 

Our young 19-year-old guide told us that 
if a young child should enter the university 
and go in a room a day he would be 60 
years of age before he got into all of the 
rooms. 

The Soviets claim that the U.S.S.R. is a 
land of total literacy and that only very 
occasionally in some remote place does one 
meet an old man who does not Know how 
to write and that he himself may have 
children or grandchildren enjoying higher 
education. 

All forms of education, from the primary 
school to higher education is free. The 
Government supplies material aid to the 
yast majority of students, giving them grants 
and housing them. 

There are now 766 institutions of higher 
learning in Russia. The Russians claim that 
these institutions are attended by 4 times 
more students than the total in Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, and Italy 
combined. 

They claim that they are turning out al- 
most 3 times more engineers than similar 
institutions in the United States. 

They say that over 50 million people are 
studying in one way or another in the 
USS.R. or that every fourth person is study- 
ing. People are free, they say, to choose 
their trade or profession and where they 
wish to study. What is needed, they state, 
from Soviet people is first and foremost a 
spirit of initiative, creativeness, audacity, a 
spirit of innovation, Unless a man develops 
these qualities life will leave him behind, 
they say. 

They tell us that 18 out of every 1,000 
people in the U.S.S.R. have a higher educa- 
tion and 263 out of ever 1,000 have a second- 
ary education, 

There is much more to be said about 
Moscow, but as we turn to other thoughts of 
Russia, there is one thing I'll never forget 
seeing in Moscow and that was the thousands 
upon thousands of the largest apartment 
houses I have ever seen. Since I have referred 
to this elsewhere let us now think of some 
other things about Russia in general. 

Russia is as Winston Churchill is quoted 
as having once said, “An enigma wrapped up 
in mystery.” Russia is different, 

As long as I shall remember those large 
apartment houses and all the other sights 
of Russia, the one that will linger the long- 
est is the sight of thousands upon thousands 
of expressslonless faces—expressionless ex- 
cept for the look of suffering, of hardship, 
poverty, regimentation, fear, frustration, 
anxiety, and enslavement upon them. In 
Finland behind them, we saw a brave, free, 
happy people, a people who suffered as per- 
haps no people ever have for their freedom, 
but a free and happy people, where men and 
women and little children can smile, a na- 
tion, that though ft has a state church, 
has not lost its faith or its soul. At the 
first place we stopped on our way out of 
Russia, Visby, an isiand about the size of 
Rhode Island, there the church was the 
center of their lives. They showed us the 
ruins of churches of the ages and the 
church of today and all around we saw pre- 
cious little children riding ponies in a land 
of peacefulness and rest, where they could 
smile. Even in Poland, our next stop, at 
Gdynis, we walked the streets and saw a 
happier people. There we stepped into the 
first church we saw, and a mother, very 
young, rolled her baby carriage with a beau- 
tiful baby in it up to the door, left the 
carriage and baby outside and reverently en- 
tered and as others knelt at a Roman Cath- 
olic altar, dipped her hand in holy water, 
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made the sign of the cross and went back 
to her baby and went away. There seemed 
a difference even in Polland where we are 
told they have a brand of Communism which 
is their own and are much less dedicated to 
Communism than the Russians seem to be. 

Frankly, in all kindness, I enjoyed taking 
a bath, washing even my hair and chang- 
ing all of my clothes after leaying Russia. 
Many of us left with a deep feeling of sad- 
ness and heartache because we had been 
among a sad people. Several people on 
board our ship confessed to me that they 
were depressed from their visit there. I did 
not hear this about any other country. One 


member of the crew said, “I hope this is our 


last trip there,” and this seemed to be the 
feeling of people generally—hboth passengers 
and crew. 

A professor of history, Dr. Schutz, of Los 
Angeles, was impressed with the extreme 
poverty of the people he saw everywhere. 
One lady said, “People can't help not haying 
clothes to wear, but they can keep them- 
selves clean.“ But what saddened me most 
of all was to see a great nation of poten- 
tially good people without God, truating 
materialism in the state, worshipping at 
the shrine of Lenin, with its churches (all 
but a handful of them) turned into mu- 
seums. Time and time again I thought of 
the words of the Psalmist: “The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God." Psalm 9: 17. 

I do not know what the future may hold. 
I only know who holds the future in the 
palm of His hand, and it is my earnest hope 
and prayer that someday by some strange 
miracle of divine grace Russia may be saved, 
though I see little Immediate hope for it. 
There is too much mockery of religion, It 
seems to me, for God to endure it much 
longer, Someday God’s mighty hand will 
change this stream of history. You may be 
sure of it. This will happen as surely as 
God is on His throne; 

We are told, and saw evidences of it, that 
everybody works in Russia—that is every 
able-bodied person. Women can occupy all 
posts and positions that man can hold and 
are paid at the same rate, The whole social 
structure of the U.S.S.R. is based on the 
idea, as I have said before, “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to 
his work,” they say. At present the average 
salary ranges at 785 rubles to 990 a month 
and the minimum from 350 to 600. If all 
goes well at the end of this 7-year perlod the 
Soviet worker then hopes to earn something 
like a half of what his British colleague 
now earns. The Soviet 7-year plan (1950- 
65) pledges an increase of 40 percent. 
Skilled workers, of course, earn more. A 
typical salary of a factory director Is 10,000 
rubles, plus bonuses, etc. The president of 
the Academy of Sciences is supposed to be 
paid 23,000 rubles a month, over 60 times 
the wage of an unskilled worker. (One 
ruble equals $1.11 today.) 

It is quite possible that heavy work for 
women in coal mines, etc. may soon be 
brought to an end. 

In general, conditions of life in Russia are 
poor and hard, very hard, by British and 
United States standards. Considerable 
improvements have taken place with the 
promise of much more to come. 

The hotels we stopped in were about like 
our second class ones. There may be better 
ones. They are spotiessly clean. The bath- 
room fixtures were like ours many years ago. 
The beef served was so tough I could hardly 
eat it. (In fact, I didn’t.) The food is 
plentiful but not as good as we are ac- 
customed to, They are very slow in serving 
meals. No beer or wine is served with meals 
or supposed to be. There sre no bars in 
hotels. Many conventions we take for 
granted every day are absolutely unheard of 
in Russia. You do not have to imagine that 
your hotel room is wired by secret police. 
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Tourists are well received. Tours are en- 
tirely in the hands of the Government. 
Tourists are free to go about as they please. 

There is no advertisement in Russia, no 
effort to sell anything and there is no stock 
market. 

The Russians are crazy about ice cream. 
They really go for it, and the ice cream we 
got was excellent. 

You do not see people sitting at tables or 
bars drinking beer in Russia because there 
is no beer, The Kremlin has spoken out 
against drinking. The state makes a large 
profit on vodka. While it costs 86 kopeks 
to produce a little bottle of vodka, it sells 
for 60 rubies, a profit of 7,000 percent. 

There is not much English spoken in Rus- 
sia, less here than perhaps in any other coun- 
try in the world. Teaching of English in 
Russian schools is all done by Russians who 
have never been to England or the United 
States, 

There is no Americanization in Russia. I 
did not see any sign of anything from 
America. There was one painting of Amer- 
ican Indians on a wall in a museum. Coca- 
Cola can be found everywhere but there was 
no sign of any in Russia, and the same ap- 
plies almost to Ford automobiles and other 
things. 

Yet it seems that in almost everything Rus- 
sia is attempting to rival the United States. 
Her greatest ambition appears to be to out- 
strip the United States economically and in 
every other way, but it is apparent to all but 
a blind man who visits Russia that she is 
far behind the United States in every area 
of lite unless her space claims and perhaps a 
few other claims are true. 

There is no night life in Russian cities: 
As we looked upon Moscow by night from 
our plane it appeared almost dark compared 
to any American city at night. Orchestras 
play in some restaurants and hotels and that 
is about the extent of Russian night life. 

There is no horn blowing in Moscow. The 
speed limit is 40 kilometers per hour but are 
told no one seems to observe it. 

Russians do not dress up to go anywhere 
it seems. They go to theaters and other 
places with the same clothes they work in. 

This was only the second time that the 
Bergensjjord has been to Russia. The 
Soviets have been encouraging visitors only 
during the past few years and is improving 
in this respect each year. Perhaps one rea- 
son why the Iron Curtain was not drawn 
open sooner was that they were getting ready 
to have their museums in order and erecting 
Many buildings. The Russians claim that 
nearly 700,000 Soviet citizens visited foreign 
countries annually during 1959 and 1960. 

The more we can learn about each other 
the better understanding we can have, and 
perhaps be better able to ameliorate the cold 
war, One thing we were reminded of was, 
“if they didn't want us to come, they 
wouldn't let us," We were also wiscly ad- 
vised not to make comparisons but to look 
and listen. We were permitted, however, to 
ask almost every question we wished to in 
keeping with good propricty. 

In addition to their wages in cash Soviet 
workers receive many other advantages. 
Everybody gets medical aid free Including 
treatment in hospitals. The average ex- 
pectation of life, they tell us, has been 
raised from 32 to 68. The workers also get 
free or reduced rates from their trade unions 
to sanitoriums and rest homes. Expectant 
mothers are given 56 days leave with pay 
before confinement and the same after con- 
finement. Mothers of three or more chil- 
dren and unmarried mothers receive month- 
ly allowances from the state. There is an 
old age pension for all, Men qualify for it 
at 60, having worked not less than 25 years; 
women, at 55, having worked 20 years. Some 
categories of workers receive pensions at an 
earlier age and with a shorter length of work. 
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Should anyone fall ill, he does not have to 
worry about how he is going to live. 

There are no capitalists in Russia, they 
say.. The concept, they say of “capitalist” 
is something almost archaeological. The 
Soviet citizen devoted himself to a common 
cause. Private ownership that makes it pos- 
sible in their words “to exploit his fellow 
man and to appropriate and live off his work, 
was eliminated long ago.“ 

They claim another type of private owner- 
Ship not connected, as they say, with ex- 
ploiting others" which is permitted and pro- 
tected by law and that is the right to own 
Wages, savings, his home and garden, his 
household goods and everything he needs for 
his personal use and comfort, and also the 
right to bequeath this type of property. No 
person can own factories, machinery, raw 
materials, or other means of production. In 
short, there is no free enterprise in Russia. 

I have read a very interesting book, Com- 
Monsense about Russia,” by Robert Con- 
quest, published in London. Conquest well 
Says, “In deciding on our attitudes and 
Policies we need clear heads and cool heads 
We need to avoid extreme gullibility and 
Suppress suspiciousness alike.” He adds, 
“We need sympathy and understanding as 
much as we need refusal to accept illusion.” 

I have attempted a reasonable realistic 
approach to the facts of Soviet life. Russia 
is neither heaven or hell, utopia, or all the 
Devil's land. I am quite sure that there is 
Much that is good and much that is bad 
there. But there are some things we must 
never forget about Russia; some we must 
Temember. Some things I must impress 
indelibly, never to forget. 

Freedom only for the supporters of gov- 
ernment, only for the members of one party, 
however numerous they may be is no freedom 
at all, without general elections, unrestricted 
freedom of the press, religion, enterprise, a 
free struggle of opinion, life dies out in every 
institution and becomes only a semblance of 
life. There is in Russia no political democ- 
racy, no completely free church, no freedom 
of press or of speech as we know it. There 
is no reliability of official statements. These 
Statements cannot be accepted at face value. 
Great doubt is cast upon Russia's official 
documents. It is dificult to depend on Rus- 
Sian statistic or to get an estimate of Rus- 
sia's national income. 

Constitutional arrangments are not of the 
slightest significance. 

The Supreme Soviet sat 14 days in 1955, 
& in 1956, 15 in 1957, and 9 in 1958. There 
has never been an instance of the Supreme 
Soviet rejecting any decree issued by its 
Presidium (a body which simply ratifies 
decisions of the party). 

The state and party impinge on the popu- 
lation in three main ways: in conditions of 
living, conditions of thought, and in direct 
action through the laws and instruments of 
compulsion. All three come from the gov- 
ernment's conviction that it knows what is 
best for the citizen in every sphere and re- 
spect. 

Russia has the largest military in police 
Consisting of an estimate of a half million 
men including frontier guards. There is a 
Widespread network of volunteer assistants to 
the police especially in rural areas. 

The police force has two ministries: one 
for from day-to-day protection, and so forth, 
and the other, the K.CB. (Committee for 
State Security) to defend Russia against 
Secret enemies, Its last six successive heads 
Were shot to death. 

All people in Russia, over 16, must have 
internal passports If they live In towns, work- 
er's settlements, district centers, and loca- 
tlons where tractor stations are located, or if 
they live In communities within 100 kilome- 
ters of Leningrad, or in 50 of Kiev or in 
Zorns adjoining southern borders, or if they 
Work on construction borders, railroads, or 
state farms. 
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Any change of address for over 24 hours 
involves registering one's passport with mili- 
Police. Also, absence from a normal 
place of residence for more than 1½ months, 
except for certain reasons, involves registra- 
tion. 
It is now estimated to be three-fourths of 
a million prisoners in Russia, In Stalin's last 
years there were 2½ to 3 million. Conditions 
have improved under Khrushchev. Public 


trial is now guaranteed except when the state 


considers it to its own Interest to do other- 
wise. Others are said to be public only in 
some technical sense. 

A Russian experiences extreme difficulty 
obtaining permission for unsponsored travel 
abroad, especially out of the Soviet bloc. 
This restriction is said to be resented by 
ordinary intelligent Russians. 

Russia organizes every single sphere of 
her people's life. Conditions for freedom of 
choice in intellectual, artistic, spiritual, and 
even in economic matters are, to the extent 
to which the party exercises its power. 

There are some forms of life in Russia 
which are considered as “unofficial” and 
antisocial, though at least one or two of 
them would not be considered antisocial in 
the United States. The following are con- 
demned as such: 

1. Speculation. 

2. Prostitution (but police are sald to ig- 
nore it). 

3. Bribery. 

4. Alcoholism. It is now attacked more 
than any other “social” vice. The state 
makes a large profit on alcohol and makes it 
very difficult, but there is, like in our coun- 
try, illegal distilling and many people who 
think drinking is smart. 

5. Passion for jazz. “Jazzomania is as- 
suming the character of a chronic illness, 
and it must be cured by serious public in- 
terventlon“ says Izvestiya on September 28, 
1958. 

6. Vulgarity. 

7. Gambling (often attacked). 

8. Begging. 
9. A final disreputable practice, from the 
Soviet point of view is, believe it or not, re- 
ligion. The party members are blamed, 
They say, “Some village Communists have 
not yet become militant, active fighters 
against religious prejudices.” They agree 
that such prejudices are harmful for the 
cultural development of the people and for 
the economy, but they do not go beyond 
that. 

What are the prospects for the future? 
They appear to be threefold: 

1. The abandonment of exclusive claims 
to rectitude, the free exchange of ideas, in- 
fluences, and travelers. 

2. A permanent state of vigilance, of seize 
and counterseize. 

3. The worst of all—nuclear war. 

As for the hope for peace, there are some 
good signs. The fact that we were allowed 
to visit there at all is one of them. Our hope 
of a better understanding is to see and know 
people at first hand. Then, too, the people 
of Russia and their leaders do know some- 
thing of what war is. It is true that nearly 
half of the 40 years of existence of Soviet 
power was spent in fighting wars and in re- 
construction of a shattered economy, They 
lost millions of people in World War IT and 
suffered almost irreparable material damage 
I don’t think they are anxious for war again. 
Russia is so far away from the United States 
that she can use her distance from us to 
hide behind many statements that come 
from the Kremlin, much of which is bluff. 
Mr. Khrushchev, no doubt, is forced to make 
many statements that sound like war to keep 
his own position in the Communist Party. 
They know full well, also, that we do not 
want war, and certainly not as far as they 
are from home, Dr. Schulz, the professor of 
history from Los Angeles, pointed out that 
there is a food shortage in Russia, and no 
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hungry nation wishes to go to war. On a 
counter at a newsstand in a hotel I noticed 
& book by Khrushchev, carrying his picture, 
entitled “A World Without Arms and a 
World Without War.” How wonderful such 
a world would be and how wonderful it would 
be if Mr. Khrushchev would take the lead in 
this direction instead of keeping us con- 
stantly on the brink of war. 

I could not help but think of our visit to 
the United Nations Building in New York 
City the day we began this visit to 11 coun- 
tries. As we approached it we saw the flags 
of many nations flying in the air in front 
of the U.N. Building and across the street 
from us and at the end of the walk in front 
of us on what appeared to be a stone wall 
were these words in large letters: “And they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more” Isaiah 2: 4. 

On our 30-mile return trip from Moscow 
to the airport we were deeply impressed as 
we looked out upon our left upon one of the 
most gorgeous sunsets we eyer saw. I took 
several pictures of it. It seemed to follow 
us mile after mile, and just before we reached 
the airport Mrs. Wesberry exclaimed, My! 
What a beautiful rainbow!""—and we all 
quickly looked to our right and there arching 
the Russian sky was one of God's most beau- 
tiful rainbows. A rainbow over Russia. As 
we moved on into the airport to take the big 
jet back to Leningrad and the Bergensfjord 
back on our journey “to the land of the free 
and the home of the brave” we pondered the 
meaning of it all. “A ralnbow over Russia.” 
And somehow we all thought it was placed 
there just for us. 


Dean Pound and Law Reform 
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OF MASSACHUSETIS 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
took the occasion in the House to laud 
the great career and many memorable 
contributions of Dean Roscoe Pound, 
former distinguished head of the Har- 
yard Law School. I was also directed to 
a recent excellent article by the talented 
writer for the Worcester Daily Telegram, 
Mr. Harold C. Jackson, entitled “Justice 
Behind Times, Says Roscoe Pound,” 
which sets forth some of the great legal 
scholars’ views on the state of our legal 
system and judicial institutions. 

In our complex, highly developed so- 
ciety, speedy, efficient justice for all is 
one of our most pressing needs. In this 
period of great complexity and great 
change, the law, and the courts that in- 
terpret it, cannot stand still. These 
precious institutions must ever move 
forward with the rest of our American 
society and become adapted to changes 
that are taking place about us. 

It would be appropriate, I think, if our 
great President, in his wisdom, might 
see fit to appoint a special commission 
comprised of legal scholars, jurists, prac- 
ticing lawyers, economists, sociologists, 
scientists, teachers, spiritual leaders, 
and representatives of other groups in 
our society to make an extensive study 
of our legal and judicial systems and 
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come up with suitable recommendations 
for changes and reforms to bring these 
systems up to date—to eliminate ar- 
chaic forms, and provide necessary re- 
forms to bring the administration of law 
and justice into line with the demands 
and needs of the space age. 

Justice for the people is one of the 
greatest needs in a democratic society 
or, for the matter, in any society. The 
rule of law is one of the best and most 
essential bulwarks of free, democratic 
government. When the machinery of 
administering justice becomes cluttered 
with sluggish, archaic features, and de- 
sultory adherence to stiff, inflexible 
formalism is substituted for speedy, ef- 
ficient, socially conscious administra- 
tion of the law, the confidence of the 
people in the validity of democratic gov- 
ernment is bound to falter and wane. 

It is up to us of this generation to 
tackle this great problem, which the 
learned Dean Pound has posed for us. 
I trust a special commission may soon 
begin this vital task. 

I earnestly hope that it can be done. 
THe Country SEAT—JUSTICE BEHIND TIMES, 
Sars Roscoz POUND 
(By Harold C. Jackson) 

“The administration of justice is not 
decadent. It is simply behind the times.” 

These are the words of Roscoe Pound, 
dean emeritus of Harvard Law School, writ- 
ten in the latest issue of the Journal of 
the American Judicature Society. 

The dean feels however, that better days 
are in sight. 

With law schools putting emphasis on 
the scientific study of the law, with bar as- 
to revive professionalism 


as against 

gradual passing of the doctrine that politics 
is merely a game, he feels that “We may 
look forward to a near future when our 
courts will be swift and certain agents of 
justice, whose decisions will be acquiesced 
in and respected by all.” 

DISSATISFACTION CITED 


The cause of dissatisfaction with any sys- 
tem of law, he believes, are: j 

The mechanical application of the rules 
which cause a justice to some, hardship to 
others. 

The difference in the rate of progress be- 
tween the law and public opinion. 

The popular assumption that the admin- 
istration of justice is easy. 

Popular impatience with restraint. 

As to the first cause, application of the 
rules, the dean points out that the law is 
compromise, a middle course between legis- 
lation and discretion. 

DIVIDED COMMUNITY 

When the community is in general agree- 
ment in its ideas of justice, a harmonious 
adjustment with the law will be achieved. 
But when the community is divided into 
groups with different interests, the law and 
ethical ideas won't be in agreement in all 
cases 


As a result, some will feel they are receiv- 
ing justice, others will consider they are 
being dealt with unjustly. 

Concerning the second cause, the fact that 
the law usually follows rather than precedes 
public opinion, he states that, in one sense, 
the law is often a government of the living by 
the dead. 

LAW FOLLOWS CHANGE 

He states, “The law does not respond 
quickly to new conditions. It does not 
change until ill effects are felt; often not 
until they are felt acutely. The moral, in- 
tellectual or economic change must come 


first. 
“While it is coming and until it is so com- 
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plete as to affect the law and formulate it- 
self therein, friction must ensue. In an age 
of rapid moral, intellectual and economic 
changes, often crossing one another and pro- 
ducing numerous minor results, this friction 
cannot fail to be excessive.” 

As to the third cause, the feeling that 
handing out justice is easy, Dean Pound 
compares the law with engineering. 

PRECEDENCE USED 


As the engineer makes use of the accumu- 
lated experience of those who have pre- 
ceded him, so do judges make use of the 
experience of many courts. 

Maintaining the highest scientific stand- 
ards in the administration of justice pro- 
vides no more certain protection against cor- 
ruption, prejudice, class feeling or Incompe- 
tence. 

Concerning impatience against restraint, 
the dean points to conditions in the early 
West where the frontiersmen through posses 
and vigilantes took matters into their own 
hands rather than wait for state-imposed 
justice. 

“The feeling that each individual, as an 
organ of the sovereign democracy, is above 
the law he helps to make, fosters everywhere 
a disrespect for legal methods and institu- 
tions and a spirit of resistance to them,” he 
writes. 

ARCHAIC SYSTEM 


Dean Pound also feels that the American 
court system is archaic in having so many 
different types of courts, and preserving the 
system of concurrent jurisdiction in State 
and Federal courts that results in a waste of 
Judicial time. 

He also is critical of the lavish granting 
of new trials which he characterizes as the 
worst feature of American procedure. 

Dean Pound also claims that “putting 
courts into politics and compelling judges to 
become politicians, in many jurisdictions, 
has almost destroyed the traditional respect 
for the bench.” 

“Our administration of justice is not de- 
cadent," he concludes, “It is simply behind 
the times.” 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
the session nears a close, I feel it neces- 
sary to add some additional comment to 
a subject I have pursued for years, 
namely, the interest that we should 
maintain in the captive nations of com- 
munism. A recent dramatic report from 
New York which was the subject matter 
of the Chicago Daily Calumet editorial 
comment in the September 26 issue is 
worthy of our attention and analysis and 
I submit the editorial at this point: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 

Across New York's First Avenue from the 
United Nations, the nine-nation Assembly of 
Captive European Nations—Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Albania, with 
Yugoslayia and East Germany unrepre- 
sented—unfurled a black banner at the open- 
ing of the United Nations General Assembly. 

Two hands reach over a stone wall topped 
with barbed wire. Beneath are the words: 
“U.N—to bulld peace, raise the Wall of 
Shame and the Iron Curtain.” 

In these 12 words, they gave the formula 
for world peace, 
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An Important Provision of the New Farm 
Act for Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of Members of Con- 
gress and interested farmers, I would 
like to call attention to an important 
provision of the new farm program re- 
cently signed into law. 

For the first time farmers who grow 
corn for feed rather than market will 
receive direct payments worth 18 cents 
per bushel for those cooperating in the 
program. I have been in close touch 
with the Department of Agriculture on 
this matter and to insure that no mis- 
take could be made, a public record of 
legislative history was made before the 
measure was approved by Congress, 

The program would average $350 or 
more in payments to individual farmers 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. Taking typical production 
figures, assume an average of 35 acres 
of corn grown for direct feeding. With 
74 bushels yield per acre and acreage 
reduced 20 percent to 28 acres, produc- 
tion would be 2,072 bushels, At 18 cents 
per bushel, payments would total $372.96. 

Working with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poacr], who is a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee, we 
made this absolutely clear before final 
approval of the measure. I insert here a 
passage from the debate in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 20, 1962, in 
which we brought this to the attention 
of the House: 

Mr. Kasrenmeten. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poadx. I yield. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Will the 18-cent-per- 
bushel payment apply to the farmer who 
harvests his corn for purposes of silage? 

Mr. Poace. Yes; it will. The bill as agreed 
upon by the conferees provides that the 18- 
cent-per-bushel payment in kind shall be 
made on the acreage of corn planted multi- 
plied by the 1959-60 yleld. This means the 
producer would receive 18 cents per bushel 
in kind on the number of bushels so deter- 
mined irrespective whether such corn 1s har- 
vested for grain or silage or destroyed as a 
result of drought or other disaster. It is nec- 
essary, of course, that the producer reduce 
his total acreage of feed grains including 
corn for silage by at least 20 percent in order 
to be eligible for such payment in kind. In 
other words, if he cooperates he gets the 
payment the same as anybody else does. 
The payment is not dependent on the use 
of the grain but on the cooperation on the 
pert of the producer in reducing the ac- 
cumulation of unneeded surplus grain. 


There is also a written commitment 
from the Secretary of Agriculture on 
this point which was made in the fol- 
lowing letter to me: 

Mr. Kastenmeter. Mr. Speaker, I rise to in- 
sert herewith a letter to me from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, dated September 19, 1962, 
which concurs in the response of the gentle- 
man from Texas Mr. Posen] to a question 
I propounded earlier in this debate. The 
letter and the remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] are heartening news 
to Wisconsin dairy farmers, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., September 19, 1962. 
Hon. Rosert W. EKasSTENMEIER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. KASTENMEIER: This is in reply to 
your request for information regarding the 
effect on Wisconsin producers of feed grain 
legislation proposed by the conference com- 
mittee, 

Although feed grain producers benefited 
materially from the 1961 and 1962 programs, 
those who feed their crop would benefit even 
more under the program proposed by the 
committee. As you know, most Wisconsin 
grain producers feed the grain they produce. 

These producers, under the 1961-62 feed 
grain programs, were not able to take full 
advantage of the higher price supports fur- 
nished farmers by this administration, since 
support was provided in the form of loans on 
grain production. Very little grain was 
Placed under loan in Wisconsin. Of the ap- 
proximately 120 million bushels of corn pro- 
duced in 1961 by Wisconsin farmers, only 2.6 
million bushels were placed under loan. 

On the other hand, the proposed 1963 pro- 
gram would enable each participating pro- 
ducer to obtain 18 cents a bushel for the 
normal production of his corn acreage, 
whether harvested for grain or otherwise. 
The total amount of payment the producers 
in your district would be eligible to receive 
would amount to almost $6 million on an 
estimated normal production of 33 million 
bushels. With full participation in the State 
of Wisconsin, payments would be as high as 
$30 million, on an estimated normal produc- 
tion of about 170 million bushels on the 
acreage remaining after the 20-percent re- 
duction. In addition, diversion payments 
would be made on diverted acreage, as was 
the case under the 1961-62 programs. 

This would mean substantially more farm 
income for these families than was obtained 
under previous programs—and a total in- 
come far in excess of what they could expect 
if no legislation is passed and we return to 
the Benson of the 1950's. 

In addition to cutting the income of your 
farm constituents, the failure of this bill to 
pass would result in increasing costs to tax- 
Payers, in increasing Government stocks, and 
in wiping out gains made by the 1961-62 pro- 
grams provided by the Congress, which spec- 
tacularly reduced surpluses and raised farm 
income. 

Market prices for feed, under the proposed 
legislation, would be approximately the same 
as those which prevailed during the last 2 
years. 

Passage of this bill is vital to the contin- 
ued economic health of your constituents 
and to the interests of taxpayers, consumers, 
and farmers throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 


The Department of Agriculture has 
given me the following data which will 
be useful in estimating the effect of the 
new provision: 

Average acreage in corn, 1959-60 


Average normal yield 1959-60 
[Bushels per acre] 


Not 


strictly comparable 
figures, 


with other 
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The Overriding Trath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial concerning the 
Mississippi crises which appeared in the 
New York Times today. The editorial 
correctly interprets the situation in Mis- 
sissippi as a challenge to the “survival 
of our Nation.” The New York Times 
also stated that— 


The overriding truth is that there would 
be no last-gasp resistance in Mississippi if 
it were 75 so plain that the future is one 
of equal opportunity and equal protection 
under the law for all Americans, regardless 
of the color of their skin. 


The editorial follows: 
GUNFIRE IN MISSISSIPPI 

The passions sown day after day in Missis- 
sippi by Governor Barnett and the mongers 
of hate now have had their inevitable harvest 
in mob action and bloodshed, despite the 
Governor's belated plea for reliance on the 
peaceful processes of the law. The reaction 
of the overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States must be one of sadness 
at this exercise in futility, so costly to the 
citizens of Mississippi and to America's good 
name in a turbulent world. 

The essential facts are clear and irreversi- 
ble. James H. Meredith has been enrolled 
as a student of the University of Mississippi, 
in compliance with the requirements of the 
Federal Constitution and the orders of the 
Federal courts. The defiant State officials 
have now acknowledged the supremacy of 
Federal law and the necessity for challenging 
laws they oppose through constitutional 
process. The survival of our Nation and of 
our free institutions depends on the accept- 
ance of this principle by all Americans and, 
most of all, by those who are themselves 
charged with the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment at any level. 

President Kennedy put the case in inexo- 
rable terms in his apeal for calmness and 
reason Sunday night: It this country should 
ever reach the point where any man or group 
of men, by force or threat of force, should 
long deny the commands of our court and 
our Constitution, then no law would stand 
free from doubt, no judge would be sure of 
his writ and no citizen would be safe from 
his neighbors.” The administration sought 
by every honorable means to avoid the ap- 
plication of military force; its efforts to 
achieve an entirely pacific settlement were 
defeated by the intemperance of mob ele- 
ments on and off the university campus. 

The scars of this struggle extend far beyond 
the borders of State and Nation. They injure 
the United States in the emerging countries 
of Africa and Asia; they handicap our efforts 
to weld hemispheric solidarity against Soviet 
military encroachment in Cuba; they distress 
our European allies in our approach to the 
Berlin crisis and, of course, they bring glee 
to the enemies of all freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain 


But the real problem is our own. The 
shame is ours, and the responsibility for re- 
solving it is ours. Resolved it will be. The 
overriding truth is that there would be no 
last-gasp resistance in Mississippi if it were 
not so plain that the future is one of equal 
opportunity and equal protection under the 
law for all Americans, regardless of the color 
of their skin. 
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Down on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a recent article from the feature 
section of the celebrated Worcester Sun- 
day Telegram by the gifted writer, Mr. 
Albert B. Southwick, entitled “Down on 
the Farm.” 

With a rare touch, the author has cap- 
tured the atmosphere that pervaded 
family and community relationships on 
the farm and in many other places in 
the country in past generations. 

I have always felt that the present 
generation would enjoy and derive much 
benefit from the rewarding experiences 
of the kind described in this admirable 
article. 

Faith, moral values, courage, loyalty, 
hard work, ambition to get ahead, and 
appreciation of culture and participa- 
tion in the liberal arts are always marks 
of a high civilization, and we must never 
lose them, or our land will be turned into 
a cold, impersonal place, devoid of real 
spiritual and cultural standards and 
condemned to the boredom and monot- 
only and sheer materialism. 

The article follows: 

Down ON THE FARM 
(By Albert B. Southwick) 

Although our farmhouse in the old days 
could hardly have been called an abode of 
the muses, we did have a certain apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of life. Not only did 
we listen to the gramaphone and the music 
box, but some of us actually assayed our 
talents on various musical instruments. 

I, myself, never mastered anything more 
complex than the harmonica or the ocarina, 
but there were more divine instruments at 
hand. In the children's room, for instance, 
an old square piano stood for years. It was 
seldom played and it was woefully out of 
tune, but it took wear and tear away from 
the good piano in the parlor. > 

My mother played this piano during the 
few occasional peaceful moments that were 
afforded her by her nine children. I am 
sure it was balm to her soul during times 
of stress and distraction. Among the en- 
during memories of my life is my mother 
playing the old square piano by the light 
of a Kerosene lamp, while someone turned 
the worn pages of music and we all gathered 
around to sing. We sang old sentimental 
songs and ballads, and the familiar hymns. 

There is no better way to instill a sense 
of warm unity in a family than by standing 
around such a piano giving voice to emotions 
and thoughts of beauty that would otherwise 


remain unexpressed. 


My father’s instrument was the fiddle, He 
had a violin of which he was very proud, 
for he had come into possession of it through 
some complicated trade involving a woodlot 
somewhere. Often, when night settled down 
over the old farmhouse, he would tune 
up his fiddle, put it to his chin, and rip 
into old dance tunes such as “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “The Camptown Ladies,” “Virginia 
Reel," and “Money Musk.” A pretty fair 
fiddler was my father, and I think he was 
disappointed that none of his boys took up 
the instrument in earnest. 
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The rest of our musical fare was sup- 
plied, for the most part, by the gramaphone, 
the radio, and our collection of Swiss music 
boxes. We had several of the latter, very old, 
and I could sit by the hour listening to 
them twang out their small repertoire of 
melodies. Part of the fascination was in 
watching the prickly pins on the slowly 
turning cylinder pick the metal projections 
which provided the musical notes. I 
thought it especially marvelous that the 
pins would strike three or four notes at 
once, producing lovely chords, 

The gramaphone with its cylindrical rec- 
ords was in almost constant use during the 
fall and winter evenings. Who now ever 
listens to such deathless melodies as “Put 
On Your Old Gray Bonnet,” “Just Plain 
Folks,” and “Under the Yum-Yum Tree“? 
Hardly anyone, I presume. Yet, all these, 
and others equally corny, gave us endless 
hours of enchantment, Interspersed with 
these might be some operatic rendition of 
Galll-Curci or Caruso. We took them in 
our stride. We were not so sophisticated 
then to listen to music just because it was 
supposed to be good. We either enjoyed it 
or not. 

Sometimes even now I think that is the 
best way to appreciate culture, but how 
many of us really act accordingly. Reputa- 
tion, real or synthetic, has been the critical 
downfall of too many. 

I guess things were simpler back on the 
farm in the old days. 


The Price of Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Phoenix Gazette of September 27, 1962, 
entitled “The Price of Folly.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have been fearful of 
the consequences of our role in engineer- 
ing the West New Guinea deal“ for some 
time. It is obvious from this editorial 
that the ramifications of this very ques- 
tionable, to say the least, piece of di- 
plomacy may go beyond any limits we 
thought possible. I have great difficulty 
in understanding why we have gone to 
such lengths to appease a Red-tinted 
neutralist. The editorial follows: 

THE Price or FOLLY 

One ally which long has placed full trust 
and confidence in the United States is the 
Philippines. But there are signs that US. 
insistence on courting the so-called neutral- 
ist nations, at the expense of our closest 
friends, may fracture that traditional rela- 
tionship and complicate our already Jumbled 
international problems. 

Recently, the United States bowed to Indo- 

President Sukarno’s demands that the 
Netherlands surrender control of West New 
Guinea, and forced upon the Dutch a set- 
tlement whereby the U.N. will administer 
the New Guinea territory until May 1, 1963, 
at which time it will be handed over to Indo- 
nesia, Not only was this settlement a slap 
at our NATO ally, the Netherlands, but it 
also abrogated the principle of self-determi- 
mation embodied in the U.N. Charter. In 
fact, when the U.N. General Assembly rati- 
fied the settlement the other day, the dele- 
gate from Dahomey—one of the pro-Western 
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African nations of the Brazzaville group— 
said his government could not vote approval 
of an agreement arrived at through threats 
of war, one which failed to provide for a 
referendum for West New Guinea's 700,000 
Papuan natives. 

The Philippines became involved when it 
recently sponsored its Under Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs for the Director Generalship post 
of UNESCO. However, the United States 
threw its support behind the chief Nether- 
lands delegate to the U.N., and there is every 
indication that it did so, as Philippine offi- 
cials charged, as part of a deal in the settle- 
ment of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute. 

In other words, by abandoning principle 
initially, forcing the Dutch to capitulate to 
the threats of left-leaning neutralist“ Su- 
karno, the United States then was trapped 
into committing itself to a deal with the 
hope of removing some of the sting from its 
treatment of the Netherlands. And, by fol- 
lowing through on the deal, it alienated an- 
other longtime ally. 


Reservists? —Ha?—Try the Trains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Octcber 2, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

[Article from the Chula Vista Star] 
Our MAN HOPPE: RESERVISTS?—Ha?—-TRY THE 
TRAINS 


Mr. Kennedy now wishes authority to call 
up 150,000 reservists. As I understand it, 
he desperately requires this authority be- 
cause the Russians don’t have 12,000 troops 
in Cuba. I think Mr. Kennedy's making a 
mistake. I think he ought to seize the 
railroads. 

As every expert will tell you, Mr. Kennedy 
doesn't want the reservists to fight anybody. 
He just wants them to look as though they'd 
fight anybody. This is called diplomatic 
pressure. Last time, Mr. Kennedy called up 
155,000 reservists to show Mr. Khruschev he 
would “stand firm” on Berlin. It was very 
effective. Only it was a little hard on the 
reservists. 

While it is true that They also serve who 
stand and pick up cigarette butts,” the re- 
servists were never convinced. They looked 
on themselves as trained fighting men. So 
they fought 7 days a week with their of- 
cers, their Congressmen, and their wives. 
And if they have to go through that again 
well, you can see why I think Mr, Kennedy 
ought to seize the railroads instead. Rail- 
roads have a practical, utilitarian use. You 
can do something with railroads. 

Seizing railroads, of course, is a fine Amer- 
ican tradition. Whenever the Nation is in 
dire straits, any President worth his salt 
immediately seizes.the railroads. I have 
never been quite clear as to what he does 
with them after he seizes them, but there 
is no question such action would panic the 
Kremlin. 

Ho- hum.“ says Mr. Khrushchev, picking 
up his Pravda, as Mrs. K. serves from his 
morning platter of scrambled shashlik, “I 
suppose that Kennedy has called up the 
reservists again to * * * Madre de Dios. 
He has seized the railroads, He must mean 
business. Quick. Rush another 100,000 
nonexistent troops to Cuba to reinforce the 
12,000 we don't have there already.” 
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If seizing the railroads should, somehow, 
fail to prove Mr. Kennedy is standing firm, 
there are many other steps he could take. 
For example, he could really show Mr. 
Khrushchev a thing or two by Imposing gas- 
oline rationing. This is very warlike, 

He might also quicken the Nation's pulse 
by reimposing the World War II 35-m.ph. 
limit on the highways in order to speed our 
effort up. Or down. New tires could be 
confiscated and while we have plenty of 
sugar at the moment, patriotic housewives 
might all volunteer to appear at their su- 
permarkets at a given hour daily so that 
we could have long lines of housewives wait- 
ing to buy sugar. 

I'm sure we each would be willing to cut 
down on our cigarettes. If we couldn't get 
any. And the American Tobacco Co, could 
loyally send Lucky Strike green off to war 
again. No, wait a minute. Lucky Strike 
green never came back from the last one. 
In fact, Lucky Strike Is the only Gold Star 
cigarette we've got. Well, we all must make 
sacrifices. 

That's the key to the whole thing. The 
longer we live in a warfare state, the more 
sacrifices we will be asked to make. And the 
more authoirty we will delegate to our 
leaders. 

But I'm willing to do my part. In return 
for a self-addressed, anonymous envelope, 
I will be glad to send you six black-market 
pork chops. Stock up before the -hoarders 
get them. 


Viewpoint of Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 26-29, 1962, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, known as Explorers, conducted a 
camp on the University of Michigan 
campus. Explorers from every one of 
the 50 States participated and they 
represented some 285,000 members of 
this organization in their home areas. 

The theme of their program was “Our 
Best Today for a Better Tomorrow,” and 
they developed and adopted an article 
entitled “Viewpoint of Youth” which I 
think is most refreshing and shows 2 bet- 
ter side of our teenage boys of today. 

The article follows: i 

VIEWPOINT OF YOUTH 

We, the representatives of the Exploring 
program of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
order to give “Our Best Today for a Better 
Tomorrow,” present this viewpoint of youth, 
of, by, and for Explorers, as a challenge to 
renewed and redirected action, starting now 


and continuing so long as we are Explorers. 


Work for a balanced education making 
ful use of our talents, 60 we may defend, 
advance, and enjoy the American way of 
living. 

Learn more about communism and other 
subversive organizations so we can bury 
them with the truth about freedom. 

Keep informed on public affairs by all 
means of communication from the printed 
page to Telstar. 

Grasp leadership responsibilities and help 
other young people do the same in Explor- 
ing units and cabinets, in student councils 
and clubs, and in religious youth groups. 

Form our own opinions of today's oppor- 
tunities and problems and express these in 
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ple such as editors and government repre- 
sentatives. 

Urge more young people to join Exploring, 
school, and religious groups as workers, not 
watchers, 

Scek greater recognition of youth's abill- 
ties and achievements which stand in over- 
whelming contrast to its delinquency. 

Make Exploring more useful in commun- 
ity life and in our own lives through our 
service experiences, 

Promote more school courses and assembly 
programs on citizenship, American govern- 
ment, and competitive free enterprise. 

Be able to explain how competitive free 
enterprise is related to our form of govern- 
ment, offers freedom of opportunity, and 
raises our living standards. 

Conduct activities that increase our un- 
derstanding of the principles set forth in 
the U.S. Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution, and Bill of Rights. 

Learn more about the economic facts of 
life through vocational exploration, post 
specialties; and cabinet activities, such as 
career conferences. 

Develop enough money-earning activities 
to avoid the free-ride attitude in unit pro- 


grams, 

Follow only leaders of character, and ask 
for technical help from the best qualified 
adult consultants, 

Take the initiative in forming world 
friendships by welcoming exchange and stu- 
dent Explorers into our homes and meetings, 
and by corresponding with them. 

Learn about and support methods of 
world friendship such as the Peace Corps, 
CARE, Red Cross, Radio Free Europe, and 
student exchanges. 

Participate wholeheartedly In Exploring’s 
new fit for tomorrow plan. 

Help overcome many young people's take- 
It-or-leave-it attitude on personal fitness by 
demonstrating that fitness is fun, 

Encourage competitive sports for all young 
people as players, not spectators, with a pre- 
mium on clean sportsmanship. 

Promote more challenging physical edu- 
sation programs with better direction and 
facilities in many schools, starting in the 
lower grades. 

Conduct unit, district, and council com- 
petition in carry-over sports. 

Extend more of our wilderness trips be- 
yond reach of the station wagon. 

Include more reverent and patriotic ob- 
servances in our programs. 

Encourage more Explorers to qualify for 
thelr religious awards. 

Hold faithfully to our nonsectarian but 
reyerent policy toward all Explorers’ reli- 
gions. 

Discuss more often the application of such 
standards as the Explorer Code, Scout Oath 
and Low, Golden Rule, and Ten Command- 
ments to our personal problems—bearing In 
mind that what we do, tells more about us 
than what we say. 

Based on discussions and adopted in prin- 
ciple by 3,300 delegates, rep: nting 283,560 
Explorers, at the First Natiogal Explorer 
Delegates’ Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
August 29, 1962. 


Cuban Rotary Clubs in Exile Ask 
President’s Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist conspiracy has won a victory 
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in the Western Hemisphere by its domi- 
nation of Cuba, This is a direct affront 
to the United States and has subjected 
the Cuban people to a reign of terror. 
I believe that the American public is 
angry over this development and views 
with sympathy the pleas of Cubans who 
seek aid in the overthrow of the Castro 
regime. 

I have come upon an open letter to 
the President of the United States from 
the Committee of Members of Cuban 
Rotary Clubs in Exile. This letter, Mr. 
Speaker, tells of the suffering and despair 
in Cuba, its invasion by Communist ori- 
ented nationals, and calls for the Presi- 
dent’s help. 

As a member of the Rotary Club in 
my hometown of Everett, Wash., I wish 
to join the Cuban Rotary Club in Exile 
in their appeal for unstinting aid for 
their countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include in the Recorp the 
letter to which I referred: 

ROTARIOS CUBANOS EXILADOS, 
Miami, Fla., September 22, 1962. 
President JoRN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The undersigned, on 
behalf of members of the Rotary Clubs of 
Cuba, exiled in this generous and hospitable 
country, y wish to bring to your 
attention, as President of this great Nation 
and undisputed leader of all American de- 
mocracy, the urgent and imperious need to 
ald the Cuban nation, now enslaved by the 
cruelest tyranny ever witnessed in America. 

Fidel Castro is not on the defensive; and 
the presence of guided missiles, heavy ar- 
tillery and thousands of tons of other war 
material in Cuba is not there for the pur- 
pose of preventing an invasion. Fidel Castro 
has never been on the defensive. Since as- 
suming power he has repeatedly demon- 
strated that he has been on the offensive, 
not only outside the territorial limits of 
Cuba but within the island itself and against 
the lives and well-being of every Cuban 
family. 

Cuba, Mr. President, is a living hell, where 
human life has lost all value and desolation 
rules the land. The island is one huge con- 
centration camp; its citizens are wantonly 
murdered and imprisoned for the sole crime 
of loving the liberty of their country, and 
the entire population is systematically perse- 
cuted and terrorized. 

For nearly 4 long years of suffering and 
despair our country has been fettered by an 
opprobrious government, controlled and sup- 
plied by extracontinental powers, which has 
irresponsibly and arrogantly proyoked and 
defied America. Within Cuba, and without 
any effective exterior aid, our compatriots 
have courageously given their lives for lib- 
erty, standing as a shining example to the 
entire hemisphere. 

The most eloquent example of the murder- 
ous conditions in Cuba can be found in the 
continuing exodus of Cuban men, women, 
and children of all social classes, who chance 
drowning, thirst, hunger, serious exposure 
to the elements, and the risk of being shot 
to ribbons by machineguns on land and sea. 
They arrive at this country’s shores of liberty 
in incredibly smail craft. Life in Commu- 
nist Cuba, they will all tell you, is simply 
not worth living. 

It Is Cuba and the Cuban people who have 
been the subject of direct extracontinental 
aggression. The renegades who rule the na- 
tion today have opened wide the doors to a 
flood of Russians, Czechs, Chinese, Africans 
and other Invaders, who have violated the 
frontiers of the island in a brutally offensive 
move against our coun en. 

The aggressive invasion of Cuba and the 
hemisphere has served to dramatize the 
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reign of terror within the island; and all 
that delays the dawn of liberty in Cuba will 
only contribute to increment the heavy price 
that is being paid and will be pald in Cuban 
lives. A once happy, carefree, friendly peo- 
ple will become an embittered population, 
abandoned by those who have always been 
its firm friends. 

Any rebellion within the island against 
the internal offensive and the fearful appara- 
tus of force and terror of the „ will 
inevitably reult in an heroic but useless holo- 
caust, as in the case of Hungary. Were it 
our destiny to thus die in senseless slaughter, 
we should accept it without flinching. Yet, 
it becomes neither just nor human to be 
condemned to such a fate, when there are 
resources at hand which would preclude such 
sterile sacrifice; and if that aid be withheld, 
it only opens the way for further foreign 
military offensives against other nations of 
the hemisphere, 

We come, therefore, to ask for your frank, 
open and unstinting aid to our countrymen, 
in the name of humanity and of the Amer- 
icas. For Cuba and for America, help us 
now, Mr. President. 

We submit this respectful request for your 
consideration and we place our unbounding 
trust in your favorable reaction. As Cuban 
Rotarians in exile, we consider it our sacred 
and patriotic duty to request your aid and to 
contribute in every way possible to the salva- 
tion of our beloved country, that we may 
some day see our flag waving alone and un- 
fettered over a free, sovereign and independ- 
ent Cuba. 

Respectfully youre, 
Rosrxto SUERO, 
President, Committee of Members of 
Cuban Rotary Clubs in Exile. 


Steuben Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, September 29, New Yorkers 
paid tribute to Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Baron von Steuben, who by drilling an 
American army helped so greatly to 
achieve ultimate victory for General 
Washington’s army in the Revolutionary 
War. Mayor Willy Brandt, of West Ber- 
lin, participated in these spontancous 
ceremonies in leading over 25,000 march- 
ers, including 50 bands, from 62d Street 
to 86th Street on Fifth Avenue and then 
east into Yorkville, the city’s German- 
American section. 

Later in the day, at the banquet in 
the Leiderkranz, Gen. Lucius Clay re- 
ceived a plaque with an appropriate cita- 
tion for his meaningful deeds demon- 
strated in Berlin. A personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Michel Cieplinski, 
Acting Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, read the President's mes- 
sage preceding his own remarks. 

I consider the President’s message on 
this occasion and Mr. Cieplinski's re- 
marks very significant. 

They read as follows: 

Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington. 


I am delighted to send greetings and very 
best wishes to those participating in the fifth 
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annual Steuben Parade, I am especially 
pleased to convey. these greetings through 
Michael Cieplinski. 

From the time of General von Steuben to 
the present, Americans of German ancestry 
have made many notable contributions to 
the progress of America and to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of social, economic and poli- 
tical freedom. 

Throughout the world today those ideals 
nre threatened by totalitarian forces, and 
nowhere is that threat more visible nor more 
imminent than in Berlin where free men are 
daily forced to see human freedom destroyed. 
We are pledged to defend the freedom of all 
peoples of the world, including the people of 
West Berlin. We will not fall to fulfill that 
commitment, just as a von Steuben did not 
fail to fulfill his commitment to American 
independence. 

With every good wish for an enjoyable and 
inspiring parade, 

JohN F, KENNEDY, 
ADDRESS BY HON. MICHEL CIEPLINSKI, ACTING 

ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND 

CONSULAR AFPAIRS, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 

FIFTH ANNUAL STEUBEN BANQUET AT THE 

LEIDERKRANZ, New Tonk, N.Y., SATURDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1962 


I was delighted to have the opportunity 
to bring the President’s message to New York 
for the Steuben Day ceremonies. For many 
years I have admired the really remarkable 
contributions made to democracy, human 
freedom, and economic advancement by per- 
sons of German origin throughout the world. 

As was so clearly pointed out in the recent 
exchange of remarks between Ambassador 
Knappstein and President Kennedy, the re- 
lations between Germany and the United 
States have never been better. While No 
German today seriously visualizes the future 
of his country other than in the setting of 
a United Europe acting in close cooperation 
with the United States,” we place equally 
great “importance upon maintaining and 
fostering the cordial relations which exist 
between our two countries and peoples“ The 
President has firmly stated the determina- 
tion of all Americans to maintain the free- 
dom of the free citizens of West Berlin and 
pledged our Nation's cooperation with the 
nations of the Atlantic Community. 

In his words, we as a Nation stand “ready 
to cooperate in the work of assisting less 
fortunate nations and people, to develop the 
arts and industries and institutions they 
must have as the civilization of which we are 
a part expands.” This cooperation between 
the United States and Germany as nations 
seems to me a :ogical extension of the type of 
German-American cooperation symbolized in 
the parade here today. German immigrants 
have played a vital part in developing our 
Nation from loosely federated ex-Colonies— 
simple societies and definitely underdevel- 
oped—to what I consider the most highly 
developed and complex civilization the world 
has ever known. We were able to contribute 
to the postwar reconstruction—or redevelop- 
ment, if you like—of the Federal Republic 
and West Berlin. Only the Soviet obstacle 
prevented us from helping all Germany: 
Now is the time for these two great Western 
countries to work together in assisting other 
though far less fortunate nelghbors. Mod- 
ern communications bring every land closer 
together today than were the United States 
and Germany during most of the 2 centuries 
since Baron von Steuben made his long 
journey to come to aid the rebellious Col- 
onies. Germany and the United States are, 
therefore, also neighbors in the furthest 
reaches of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Dr, Walter Scheel announced that Ger- 
many plans to provide some $750 million 
annually to enhance West Germany's con- 
tribution to the world responsibilities of the 
Atlantic community. Germans will be co- 
operating with Americans in projects around 
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the world, Dr. Scheel particularly men- 
tioned cooperation in Latin America, an area 
in which our two countries have great mu- 
tual interest—we, as it is a part of this 
hemisphere, and Germany because of the 
many Latin Americans of German descent 
who have participated in the early develop- 
ment of South America. 

I have stressed worldwide economic coop- 
eration because this phase of our mutual ef- 
forts has begun in the last few years and 
will, I hope, develop rapidly in the coming 
months and years. But, as this economic 
cooperation increases our far-reaching co- 
operation in Western Europe itself will con- 
tinue—efforts in military, economic and cul- 
tural fields. All of us know of the protection 
offered free nations by the defensive shield 
of NATO. In economic cooperation, our new 
Trade Expansion Act will enable the United 
States to contribute to Atlantic unity and to 
work even more closely with the European 
Common Market, thus encouraging the eco- 
nomic betterment of all. We all know of the 
debt our country owes to European influ- 
ences, but less widely known is the contribu- 
tion made by American cultural activities to 
Europe. We now have 19 cultural and in- 
formation centers in West Germany and a 
similar center In West Berlin. The value at- 
tached to these centers by German people is 
shown by the fact that the West German 
State and Federal Governments and the 
communities concerned now pay more than 
half the cost for nine of these centers. 

Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, let us all 
pledge ourselves to work for the bright fu- 
ture of Western democracy, be we German- 
Americans, or Americans of any background. 
I am not overlooking the unhappy divided 
state of Germany or the cruel wall in Berlin, 
but we shall not forget our commitment to 
freedom and we shall continue, as we have 
in the past, to stand firm. And as we stand 
together holding firmly the bright torch of 
liberty, we know that we are making contri- 
butions to the cause of freedom and better- 
ment of man. 


Shakespeare: Soul of an Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
400th anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the fabulous “Bard 
of Avon,” takes place on April 23, 1964. 
Observance of this event are expected to 
take place in free countries the world 
over in honor of one of the most gifted 
literary talents of all time; a talent 
whose impact has been felt wherever 
books are published and read: 

It is significant to note at this time 
that one of our leading television net- 
works—the National Broadcasting Co— 
has anticipated the 400th anniversary 
of Mr. Shakespeare's birth with an NBC 
news production titled, “Shakespeare: 
Soul of an Age.” This production will 
be broadcast in color for a full hour over 
NBC-TV’s nationwide network on Fri- 
day, November 30, from 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m., eastern standard time. It will be, 
I understand, no ordinary presentation 
of Shakespeare's works, but a scholarly 
as well as entertaining undertaking de- 
signed to show what remains on earth 
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that recalls Shakespeare’s life. Through 
the eyes of the TV color camera, audi- 
ences will visit the places which haye 
come to be traditionally associated with 
many of the characters of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, histories, and comedies. 

The presentation will re-create the 
mood of these literary landmarks and 
hear Shakespeare’s words in their 
proper geographical settings. In dedi- 
cated research for authenticity as well 
as entertainment, NBC-TV camera crews 
journeyed in the footsteps of Shake- 
speare to England, Wales, Scotland, and 
France. Many of the characters of his 
plays, filmed in color, comprise the il- 
luminating and exciting sequences to be 
seen and heard on this program. 

Sir Michael Redgrave, voicing excerpts 
from Shakespeare's plays, will star in 
this NBC News production of “Shake- 
speare: Soul of an Age,” and Sir Ralph 
Richardson will be its guest narrator. 
These are two of the most eminent actors 
in the British theater, and both are well 
known for their interpretation of Shake- 
spearean roles. In addition to Redgrave, 
-a group of prominent English actors will 
be seen in scenes from the poet's his- 
tories, tragedies and comedies. 

Reconstructing Shakespeare's life, the 
television cameras will explore existing 
landmarks in Stratford-on-Avon and the 
surrounding countryside, as well as the 
other places connected with many of his 
plays. 

The program's title comes from Ben 
Johnson's lines: 


Shakespeare, Sweet Swan of Avon 
What a sight it were 

To see thee in waters yet appear— 
Soul of the age. 


Lou Hazam, noted television producer, 
produced and wrote the program, and 
Guy Blanchard is director-cameraman 
for this noteworthy artistic effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is appropriate 
for us to express appreciation to the 
National Broadcasting Co., whith, 
through NBC News, will bring into the 
homes of millions of American families 
this important television program, a 
program which marks still another of 
the important contributions to news, 
public affairs and the arts that this net- 
work has presented through the years. 


Transport of Arms and Strategic Ma- 
terials to Cuba by Ships of Allied Na- 
tions 


5 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, in my hometown of San Diego 
the longshoremen and other labor or- 
ganizations have taken a strong stand 
against loading and unloading shipments 
from vessels that are working against the 
interests of the people of our country by 
carrying vital supplies including war ma- 
teriel to Cuba, 
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I congratulate the labor organizations 
which are taking a much stronger stand 
against this threat to our security than 
does the New Frontier. 

As a sequel to President Kennedy’s 
book, “Profiles of Courage,” which today 
is obviously out of print, I commend to 
my colleagues the reading of the state- 
ment made today by Peter M. McGavin, 
executive secretary-treasurer, maritime 
trades department, AFL-CIO, before the 
Select Committee on Export Control 
meeting in the House of Representatives. 

This is truly a courageous stand, and 1 
hasten to add my commendation to Mr. 
McGavin for his forthright statement. 
Under unanimous consent I insert it with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recon: 

My name is Peter M. McGayin. I am 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, which consists 
of 31 national and international unions of 
the AFL-CIO all participating in the Ameri- 
can maritime industry. 

I would like to thank the chairman and 
members of this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to present the views of the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, with regard to 
NATO vessels and “flags of convenience” 
countries discharging Russian and other 
cargoes in Cuba and proceeding to the 
United States to carry Government-gener- 
ated cargoes to other points. In a letter to 
President Kennedy under date of Septem- 
ber 26, this department urged that the 
charters of vessels be withdrawn which have 
alternately carried cargoes for the U.S.S.R. 
and other Communist countries, and aid 
cargoes for the United States. As an ex- 
ample, the public press recently reported that 
a Yugoslavian vessel, the M. V. Drzic had 
discharged a cargo in Havana, Cuba, and had 
proceeded to Houston, Tex., where it was 
scheduled to pick up a Government ald cargo 
for the United Arab Republic. We too have 
urged President Kennedy to withdraw the 
charter of this vessel. As you know, the 
maritime unions in Houston refused to load 
this ship and had the complete support of 
the maritime trades department, AFL-CIO. 
The maritime unions will continue to refuse 
to load such ships and the maritime trades 
department, AFL-CIO, will continue to lend 
its wholehearted support to these affiliated 
unions. 

Of the three types of despotism, the Com- 
munist tyranny forced upon the Cuban 
people and maintained through deceit, ter- 
ror, and Sino-Soviet subversion and subven- 
tion, is the most dangerous to the peace and 
freedom of all the peoples of the New World. 
This modern, streamlined tyranny rests on 
the mass monolithic party which dominates 
totally every walk of life. 

Castros categoric declaration of December 
2, 1901, that he was and is a Communist and 
that he will be one until the day he dies, 
once and for all dispels the Illusions and 
false hopes about the nature and aims of 
the Castro government as anything else but 
Communist in its aspirations and actions. It 
is now openly an organic part of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy against the 
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Latin American countries. At the cost of 
ruining its economy and tragically impoyer- 
ishing its people, this regime is feverishly 
building a huge military machine for armed 
aggression against the free nations of Latin 
America. 

We are proud of the fact that the free 
labor movement in Latin America was first to 
discover the falsity of the Castro propaganda, 
the subservience of its regime to Soviet Com- 
munist dictation, and the subjugation of the 
Cuban workers and peasunts to totalitarian 
enslavement. 
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The collective conscience of Latin Amer- 
ican is beginning to react effectively to the 
complete suppression of clyil liberties and 
human rights to which the Communist 
masters of Cuba have resorted in order to 
maintain their dictatorship. 

Latin American governments in increasing 
numbers are also beginning to realize the 
threat to the peace and the democratic 
stability of the Western Hemisphere in- 
herent in the Communist regime in Cuba, 
Most of them no longer doubt the fact that 
Cuba has become the beachhead of the Com- 
munist international for the infiltration, 
subversion and ultimate conquest of the 
Americas. 

We extend our warmest solidarity to the 
Cuban people, those who are suffering under 
the dictatorship inside Cuba and those who, 
in such large numbers, have been forced to 
seek haven abroad, mostly in our country. 
We wish to extend special assurance of 
solidarity and support to the workers of 
Cuba, who, regardless of cost and sacrifice, 
are leading the fight to regain for their coun- 
try, freedom and dignity. 

We strongly urge that the Government of 
the United States stop all economic and mil- 
itary ald to the dictatorship of Cuba until 
such time as political and trade union free- 
doms are firmly reestablished and general 
elections are called under proper guarantees. 

Further we urge and direct the Govern- 
ment's foreign aid agencies to stop using 
foreign ships that have traded with Cuba for 
the transportation of lucrative forelgn aid 
cargoes financed by American taxpayers. 

We cannot understand why foreign ships 
that transport cargo for our enemies and 
jeopardize our security and the stability of 
Latin America should be rewarded by the 
U.S. Government with cargoes financed by 
American taxpayers. 

At this time, the maritime trades depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, would like to strongly voice 
its objection to the latest proposal of the 
Soviet Union in assisting Cuba in erecting 
port facilities which will accommodate 
Russian fishing trawlers and other vessels 
and which could also be used as a port to 
perform repair work. This indeed is a threat 
to the United States, 

We urge this committee to request the 
President to apply economic pressure on any 
country that builds Soviet merchant ships, 
including the suspension of U.S. economic 
aid, if necessary. From reports I have read 
Yugoslav, Japanese, and Western European 
shipyards are building 56 ships for the Soviet 
Union, thereby freeing Russian shipyards to 
construct submarines and other warships. 
For your information, 23 Russian tankers 
are being built in Yugoslavia, 18 in Japan 
and 6 in Italy, and that other Soviet vessels 
are under construction in Sweden, Denmark, 
and West Germany. 

The American people, who believe a friend 
should act friendly have a right to be burned 
up over neglect by Allied nations to curb 
their private ship lines’ help for the Soviet 
military buildup of Castro's Cuba. 

Vessels carrying the flags of Norway. 
Greece, West Germany, Italy, Liberia, and 
Lebanon have been identified by name as 
taking part in this operation. Britain has 
denied her ships are involved. 

The United States is in a real struggle over 
Cuba. If friends won't help, the least we 
can make them do is atop cashing in as 
mercenaries for our enemies. 

The betrayal of our interest in Cuba by 
foreign-flag shipowners casts increased doubt 
on the wisdom of American dependence on 
runaway-fiag shipping. As you know run- 
uway-flag ships are those registered prin- 
cipally in Liberia and Panama to escape 
American taxes, wages, and safety standards. 
We propose that this committee review the 
Nation's shipping policies and to propose 
new policies to strengthen the American- 
fog merchant fleet. It has long been this 
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department's view that reliance upon run- 
away-fiag ships to meet national emergen- 
cles was unwarranted and could not stand 
up when tested. Certainly the diplomatic 
events of the past few weeks prove our con- 
tention. In summation, the maritime trades 
department, AFL-CIO, recommends that 
legislation be enacted which would provide 
that none of the funds appropriated would 
be available for assistance to any country 
which permits its vessels to arms 
or strategic materials to Cuba so long‘as Cuba 
is governed by the Castro regime. This 
would go a long way in frustrating Russia's 
economic and political objectives. This ac- 
tion would also inform our allies as to the 
seriousness with which we regard the Cuban 
situation, 
Thank you. 


Individual Rights and Freedom Under 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these troubled times it is good to 
pause and look to the youth of our great 
Nation, to see if we can what is on their 
minds when they give thought to our in- 
stitutions, our laws, and our heritage. 

Two such young people are Peggy Va- 
lin and Bruce Bennett. Peggy is a stu- 
dent at Strannahan High School and 
Bruce at Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Each year as an observation of Con- 
stitution Week, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution ask students to 
write short essays on what they believe 
this great document means to them. 
This project helps keep alive the great 
traditions of our living Constitution in 
the younger generations where it is most 
important. 

The winning essays in Fort Lauder- 
dale this year were written by Peggy and 
Bruce. They both give us a message of 
worth far greater than their years, and 
give us continued faith in the future of 
our Nation, for she will be in the hands of 
those who know and love her as we do. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the outstand- 
ing merit of these essays I insert them 
at this point in the RECORD: 

Mr INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Peggy Valin, Strannahan High School) 

What do these simple words “Peggy Valin, 
age 17, US. citizen,” really mean to me? 
Under the terms set forth by the Constitu- 
tion of my country each of these three 
groups of words achieve a significant ef- 
fect upon every phase of my life. 

I have been using the first two words for 
as long as I can remember. Perhaps the 
constant, casual use of a name robs it of 
its reason for being. Margaret Valin“ —the 
name glven me by my parents, married un- 
der the laws of God and my country—ap- 
pears on an official document filed in the 
State of my birth, and in the Capital of my 
country, 

Peggy Valin is a person, born free in a 
nation which abhors slavery. To keep that 
name free and to uphold the Constitution 
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which made it possible is my sacréd obli- 
gation. A name gives one pride, pleasure 
and power. 

The second group is two symbols, “age 
17.“ For 17 years I have been accepting 
two important aspects of that Constitution. 
The first is security. Living in the United 
“States gives mo the protection of both its 
laws and its Inw enforcers. I realize that 
neither are perfect, but because of both, 
young people like me have a chance to grow 
up lu a country of law and order. We are 
able to spend most of our time developing 
natural resources rather than being forced 
to defend our right to live. 

The second is schools. Every person has 
a right to an education under our laws. Some 
protest that this right is not always hon- 
ored, but from what I can see, anyone who 
has the desire and is not affaid of hard 
work can acquire an education. These years 
of security and education are preparing me 
for a useful life as an adult member of our 
society. 

The third group of words, “U.S. citizen,” is 
a priceless gift presented by my country on 
the day of my birth. US. citizenship is not 
just one package but many. Freedom of re- 
ligion, rights of security of person and prop- 
erty, due process of law,” right to elect 
officers and to have a say in the laws of our 
land, privilege of attending public schools, 
prohibition of child labor, and woman suf- 
frage are some. 

All of these and many more are my rights 
under the Constitution of my country. But 
to be worthy of these rights I must also 
give others their freedom of religion, not 
endanger the security of others or their 
property, obey the laws, vote intelligently, 
and work to my utmost ability in school. 

If I do all of these in honor and 
sincerity, the meaning of the Constitution 
will be “life, liberty, pursuit of happiness” 
and a useful citizen. 

My INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Bruce Bennett, grade 7, Our Lady Queen 
of Martyrs School) 


I. as an American boy, have more oppor- 
tunities than any other boy in any other 
country in the world. 

I can be anything I wish: doctor, delivery 
boy, President, prospector, grand opera sing- 
er, or mechanic. I am Umited only to the 
extent that my intelligence and ambition are 
limited. 

I can do or say anything I wish as long as 
I do not violate the rights of my fellowman, 
I can express my thoughts to whomever I 
wish, and whenever I wish. 

My parents have the right and obligation 
to rear me as they see fit. They have a moral 
and legal duty to see to both my academic, 
cultural, and spiritual education, They are 
not forced to send me to a state-dictated 
school, but may exercise their choice between 
public, private or parochial schools. 

I have the same right as everyone else in 
this country, and may worship God as I see 
fit. No one has the authority to impose any 
state religion on me, for we are each guar- 
anteed, under the Constitution of the United 
States, the right to freedom of worship. 

I can enjoy privacy In my home, and feel 
secure in the knowledge that no government 
agency will conduct a search of my prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

If I should be arrested on suspicion of a 
crime, I am considered innocent until proven 
guilty. 

No boy in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries can drop to his knees each night to 
thank God for completing another day in 
freedom, as I may. Nor can he resolye to 
guard the freedoms he has never known. 

I can and do resolve to guard jealously 
for future generations, the precious gifts of 
freedoms that my forefathers guaranteed and 
guarded for me, so that, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, this Nation under God, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 
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European Farm Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mis. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as the Con- 
gress continues to consider the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 and how best the 
United States may meet the challenge of 
the European Common Market, I submit 
for the Recor an article from the Sep- 
tember 7 issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
The article presents some food for 
thought on how our American farmers 
and taxpayers would be affected by loss 
of export markets. 

The article follows: 

MECHANIZATION Boosts OutpuT—THREAT TO 
U.S, Export Markers GROWS— SURPLUSES 
ENDANGER BRITAIN'S COMMON MARKET 
Bri—Rice Grats’ RANKS THIN IN ITALY— 
DE GAULLE TAKES ON NAPOLEON 

(By John R. Gibson) 

RHEINBACH, West GERMANY.—British dip- 
lomats and U.S. farmers both face trouble 
these days because of the accomplishments 
of people like lantern-jawed Joseph Loben. 

Mr. Loben farms 133 acres of grain and 
sugarbeets near this Rhineland town in a 
fashion an industrialist might admire, Ges- 
turing at a silvery combine parked near a 
defused World War II bomb in one of his 
fields, he estimates he has spent $35,000 on 
new machinery in the past decade. Begin- 
ning in 1957, he relates, this mechanization 
has allowed him to sell his draft horses, cut 
his payroll to 3 hired hands from the 
previous 10, and still raise sales to an aver- 
age of $102.89 an acre a year—up 60 percent 
from the average in the previous 7 years. 
With the added profits he has been financing 
other improvements; currently he buys over 
$3,000 worth of fertilizer a year and is im- 
proving the quality of his seed. 

All over Western Europe, farmers are em- 
ulating both Mr. Loben's passion for 
mechanization and his businesslike methods, 
As a result, a good many are beginning to 
match his success. The rising volume of 
food thelr fields are producing poses a clear 
threat to the export sales that have done 
much In recent years to hold down U.S. farm 
surpluses. And the desire of continental 
European governments to insure that the 
extra food will find a market already has 
played a big part in snagging Britain's nego- 
tiations to Join the European Common Mar- 
ket. 

STILL BEHIND UNITED STATES 

Some European nations, notably Holland 
and Denmark, haye long pushed efficient, 
mechanized farming, of course, But in gen- 
eral the productivity of European farmers 
has lagged well behind the output rate of 
their U.S. rivals. It still does, but in sev- 
eral European countries it is now shooting 
upward rapidly—in some, even faster than 
factory productivity. 

In France, for instance, the Patronat, or 
Federation of French Industries, figures farm 
output per man is rising 6.5 percent a year, 
outstripping the 4-percent gain in output 
per man-hour that French factories chalked 
up last year over 1960. West Germany, long 
considered one of the highest cost European 
agricultural producers, boasts that cach 
farmworker today produces twice as much 
food as he did in 1952, while industrial pro- 
ductivity in the same period has ricen only 
about 50 percent. 

Total output is gaining sharply, too. West 
German farm production has risen one-third 
since 1951; French farmers now turn out 
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40 percent more wheat than they did before 
World War II on 16 percent less land. 
Throughout Western Europe, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organization 
estimates wheat production will rise more 
than 20 percent during the 1960's to about 55 
million tons by 1970. 

Some nations even are beginning to suffer 
the U.S. headache of farm surpluses, France, 
acknowledged to be Western Europe's big- 
gest farm producer, 10 years ago produced 
regular surpluses only of cheese; now lt 
grows more wheat, beef, and milk than even 
the celebrated French gourmets can stuit 
away. Milk output in the six Common Mar- 
ket countries is climbing 3 percent a year 
with the aid of new milking machines, bet- 
ter feed and improved breeding of cows— 
even though the area already has a glut of 
butter, cheese, and other dairy products. 


THREAT TO U.S. FARMERS 


All this seems certain to cut into the 
big market U.S. farmers have enjoyed 
up to now in Europe—and perhaps throw a 
greater burden on U.S. taxpayers who must 
pay for unsold surpluses of many crops. In 
the past, European purchases have kept 
much U.S. farm produce out of tax-supported 
Government storage; the Common Market 
countries alone have bought over $1 billion 
worth of U.S.-produced food and fiber In 
each of the past several years, 

The competitive threat does not stop 
there, either. European farm surpluses, such 
as those developing in France, could well be 
sold in cut-price competition with U.S. prod- 
uce in non-European markets. American 
Government officials, already worried over the 
prospect, currently are talking of possible 
new international commodity marketing 
pacts with France and other nations to head 
off such & threat. 

If the experience of Britain is any omen, 
however, such pacts may not be easy to 
negotiate, In their negotiations to join the 
Common Market, the British have been in- 
sisting on assurances that farmers in such 
Commonwealth countries as Australia and 
Canada could continue to enjoy a market 
in Britain after it entered the group; food 
imports from these countries now get prefer- 
ential tariff treatment in Britain. But the 
present Common Market countries—France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg—have been reluctant to meet 
the British terms, because the assurances the 
British want would restrict sales oppor- 
tunities for thelr own farmers in Britain. 
Result: A deadlock that last month caused 
talks to be broken off until October, 

All these probiems may well multiply in 
the future. For, fast as European farm pro- 
ductivity is rising, several continental gov- 
ernments insist it still is not Increasing 
rapidly enough, and are trying to encourage 
an even speedier growth. These governinents 
fear a European-wide free market in agri- 
culture, which the Common Market is try- 
ing to create by cutting tariffs and establish- 
ing a common farm policy in all member 
nations, will force ineficient farmers out of 
business. Naturally, no nation wants its 
farmers to be the ones on whom the blow 
will fall. 

Farmers are using several methods to 
achleve this speedup. Better plants and 
seeds are a major help in some areas. In the 
Rhone Valley of dry, sunny Provence, new 
rows of dwarf Golden Delicious apple and 

Bartlett pear trees stretch across big—for 
France—250-acre irrigated orchards. These 
midget trees start producing at an earlier 
age than normal trees, and can be pruned 
and harvested more cheaply because they're 
short. 

Use of fertilizers and insecticides is Inercas- 
ing. Italian farmers last spring began ex- 
perimental spraying of fertilizer from alr- 
planes on 400 acres of farmland at San 
Severo on the spur of Italy's boot; French 
wine growers already are spraying their hill- 
side vineyards from helicopters. West Ger- 
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man frultgrowers are trying an insecticide 
that might have to be applied only 5 times 
a year, to replace present types that must be 
applied 14 or 15 times. In total, fertilizer 
consumption probably will increase 6 per- 
cent in Western Europe this year, accord- 
ing to the multination Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 

Government-financed irrigation and recla- 
mation projects are helping boost output 
sharply in some countries. Portuguese engi- 
neers hope the Mira River irrigation plan 
now getting underway will enable some 30,000 
acres of now-arid land in southwest Portugal 
to yield annual crops of citrus fruit, vege- 
tables and cereals; the area now produces 
one wheat crop every 5 years. An earlier ir- 
rigation scheme, combined with intensified 
use of new seeds, fertilizers and insecticides, 
already has increased tomato yields 50 per- 
cent over the past few years in an area near 
Lisbon. 

DECLINE OF THE MONDARISO 


But mechanization is the biggest spur. 
Across Europe, tractors and other machines 
are taking over jobs done Jor generations by 
human hands, and the number of farmwork- 
ers is dropping sharply as output soars. 

Near Rovigo in Italy's Po River delta, for 
instance, a visitor these days will sce none of 
the “mondariso,” or rice-weeding girls, made 
famous by the movie “Bitter Rice.” Instead, 
tractors pull ungainly looking mechanical 
weeding devices over the marshy fields where 
rice shoots bend in the warm breeze. The 
Italian Federation of Farmers’ Cooperatives 
estimates that one mechanical weeder with 
a three-man crew can do the work of a dozen 
gitls; throughout Italy, it estimates, the 
number of mondariso“ has dropped to about 
40,000 now from 120,000 as recently as 1956. 

The same trend is underway in other coun- 
tries. West Germany today has 2.4 million 
farmhands, down 38 percent since 1950; 
Swedish officials estimate 10,000 Swedes leave 
the farm every year. But the tractor popu- 
lation of Common Market countries quin- 
tupicd during the 1950's to 2 million at the 
end of the decade from 357,000 in 1950, and 
is expected to rise further to 2.8 million by 
1965. Other types of machinery are popu- 
lar, too; French farmers bought 9,500 com- 
bines last year, against 7.500 in 1961, and 
nearly every French farm has a baler, 

A BOOM FOR U.S. SUBSIDIARIES 


This mechanization boom has meant big 
business for subsidiaries of such U.S. firms 
as Ford Motor Co., International Harvester 
Co. and Deere & Co., which are among 
Europe's biggest farm machinery suppliers. 
Harvester and Deere are particularly strong 
in Germany, where outlays for farm mach- 
inery have topped $4 billion in the last 10 
years, with the biggest youme coming in the 
last 4. 

This summer the boom has siackened 
greatly, but machinery makers are certain it 
will resume. The farmers want to see the 
effects of the (new) Common Market agri- 
cultural agreements before laying out 
money for a large new machine,” says an 
Official of one US. subsidiary here, ex- 
plaining the current drop. For the long 
term, adds an official of International Har- 
vester's German subsidiary, “the trend is not 
only toward more tactors but to bigger ones, 
Farmers want more powerful tractors 80 
they can pull bigger equipment.” 

Individual farmers are happy to confirm 
such predictions. Herman Baaken, who man- 
ages his father-in-law's 45-cow dairy and 
mixed crop farm across the Rhine from 
Dusseldorf, says he plans to buy one of 
International Harvester's new 39 European- 
horsepower tractors soon, as well as a forage 
harvester, which cuts and chops green crops 
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for storage as silage. Slapping a black-and- 
white Holstein cow on the rump, he ex- 
plains that the new machinery will enable 
him to cut in half the amount of land he 
must set aside for raising forage, and let 
him grow more wheat and sugarbeets for 
cash sale. New machinery he has already 
bought has raised the farm’s sales per hired 
hand to $7,500 a year from $4,650 in 1956, 
Mr. Baaken calculates. 

“It costs $175 a month to pay a worker 
and nowadays many of them are stupid,” 
says Willi Krings, a Rheinbach fruitgrower, 
explaining why he has been mechanizing. 
Mr. Krings plans to modernize not only his 
machinery but some farm buildings; over a 
glass of French brandy he describes to a 
visitor how he proposes to refrigerate a barn 
so he can store apples there and sell them in 
the winter, when prices are high, rather than 
at harvest time when prices are low. 

Despite all the progress, however, efforts 
to raise European farm productivity are still 
being held back by one redoubtable enemy— 
the long-dead Emperor Napoleon. Through 
the Code Napoleon which he promoted as 
the basis for most European law, the con- 
queror fastened a crazy quilt pattern of 
land ownership on much of the continent; 
several governments now complain this 
makes raising output on some farms almost 
impossible. 

Napoleon's laws demand that each son of 
a dead farmer inherit an equal portion of 
land. In many cases, in fact, the code speci- 
fies each son must inherit equal portions of 
different types of land on the same farm— 
so that each will own the same amount of 
woodland, fertile bottom land and hilly pas- 
ture. After generations of inheritances, the 
code by now has so splintered some once 
well-laid-out farms that one German farmer 
near the Hessian city of Kassel currently 
must try to work a 25-acre farm divided into 
125 separate slivers of land. 


DON'T HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Such small and irregularly shaped plots, of 
course, rarely permit the use of power ma- 
chinery. “Sometimes plots are as small as 
4 fect wide by 219 yards long,” complains 
one frustrated German Government agricul- 
tural official. “Even somewhat bigger plots 
are wasteful,” he contends, “because farm- 
ers won't plant or fertilize up to the edge of 
their land; they're afraid a little of the 
fertilizer or seed will work over onto a neigh- 
bor's land and benefit him. We want to con- 
solidate 40 percent of today's farms into 
larger ones.” 

Government efforts to promote such reor- 


ganization of land holdings haye had some- 


success. West Germany since 1950 has cut 
by 25 percent the number of farms of 25 
acres or less, while farms of 25 to 250 acres 
haye increased by 45,000. Swedish officials 
estimate 10 to 15 farms in their country are 
closing every day. 

The De Gaulle government in France has 
put together one of the most ambitious pro- 


‘grams in this European version of land re- 


form, It currently is asking parliament for 
authority to buy farmiand, assemble small 
plots into larger farms and resell them to 
efficient young farmers who will use modern 
production methods. It also has asked for a 
special fund to pension off old farmers 80 
that young ones trained in up-to-date, Goy- 
ernment-approved methods can take over 
their land. 

The plan, however, has provoked fierce re- 
sistance from the traditionally highly indi- 
vidualistic French farmers, Breton farmers 
have been dumping artichokes on highways 
half the summer to dramatize their opposi- 
tion to the scheme; they want higher price 
supports instead. 
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Our Transportation Problem: Time 
for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House will not be called upon to pass 
general transportation legislation this 
year, our Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has held hearings on 
the subject. They have not been com- 
pleted but they will be early next year. 

I would like to insert an address on 
our transportation problems by Mor- 
ris Forgash, president of the United 
States Freight Co., before the fall meet- 
ing of the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion here in Washington on September 
20, which I feel is worthy of careful 
study. 

OUR TRANSPORTATION PRODLELIS: TIME FOR 
ACTION 
(Address by Morris Forgash, president, 

United States Freight Co., before the fall 

meeting of the National Petroleum Asso- 

ciation, Washington, D.C., Sept. 20, 1962) 

I felt deeply honored by the invitation to 
speak to you, and I accepted with pleasure 
and anticipation. My personal gratifica- 
tion was not, I confess, untinged with ap- 
prehension. Having spoken to you on several 
previous occasions I realize that I must be 
on my mettle to avoid the risk of being 
Stricken from your list, because your stand- 
ards are pretty high. Proof of that is in the 
distinguished names on your program. 

It is not an easy thing to say something 
new and stimulating and constructive about 
a subject that is old and much discussed and 
in some quarters almost despaired of—the 
problem of tion. There is no 
dearth of ideas on the subject. Theoretical 
solutions may eyen outnumber the practical 
problems of transportation, but in the feld 
of action we have been weak almost to the 
point of impotence. An old jingle, the exact 
wording of which has long escaped my mind, 
seems to typify the situation. It was about 
& centipede who happily raced along until 
someone asked him how he knew which leg 
came after which. This so troubled the 
centipede that he lay distracted In a ditch 
considering how to run. 

It occurs to me that there may not be so 
much wrong with transportation as we think. 
We may have permitted ourselves to become 
distracted by concern about problems that 
are not real, Surely the most magnificent 
physical transportation plant ever devised by 
mankind ought not to be continually on 
the brink of economic disaster If it is per- 
mitted to put its best foot forward. 

The fact is, however, that public trans- 
portation has been running a race with itself 
and losing to amateurs—the private and 
exempt carriers—during the greatest period 
of world economy since the dawn 
of history. This phenomenon has troubled 
the best thinkers of the day, from Joe East- 
man to whoever you may nominate for the 
laurels of statesmanship in transportation on 
the current scene. But the answer still 
eludes us, and, like the centipede, we stand, 
splendidly equipped, considering how to run. 

The problem has been earnestly studied 
by scholars, technicians, politicians, engi- 
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neers, and practitioners of the art of trans- 
portation—though the latter category has 
been, understandably, perhaps motivated 
more by self-interest than by concern for 
the judgment of posterity. From the reports 
of the Federal coordinator, concerned with 
eonditions which had their origins in part at 
least in the First World War, to the Presi- 
dent's message to Congress on April 5, of this 
year, which was concerned with conditions 
that could determine the outcome of the 
last of all wars, numerous and exhaustive 
studies of the transportation problem have 
found their way into the archives of trans- 
portation history. 

Some of the transportation studies have 
died quietly, creating only temporary careers 
and momentary if controversial fame for 
their architects. Following most of them, 
however, those who produce, consume, sup- 
ply, and finance transportation have marched 
up to Capitol Hill and debated the merits 
of whatever policy some group of lawyers 
devised as the legal formula for the theo- 
retical solutions to the practical problems 
dealt with by the involved study, This 18 
an exercise in which we now are engaged. I 
do not decry this as a process. It is the 
way of democracy. But I suggest that we 
may be wasting our energies chasing an 
mMusion. 

One trouble with most of the studies, I 
believe, is that thelr aim is too high, In 
trying to solve all of our transportation 
problems at once they jeopardize the 
chances of solving any of them. They seck 
the perfect master plan—the flawless pro- 
gram. Whoever succeeds in colonizing the 
moon or finds some virgin territory In the 
teaches of outer space may be able to con- 
struct the perfect transportation system, but 
it will never become operational on earth. 
Why? Because our transportation system, 
like the uses of the wheel, evolved by slow 
and painful steps. It was built on mistakes 
and wars and experimentation—upon fam- 
ine and emergency—in fat and in lean times. 
And it is run by individuals with the normal 
susceptibility to human error—individuals 
spurred by the profit motive in a free enter- 
prise system. 

We will never achieve a perfect transporta- 
tion system—but we can avoid losing an 
imperfect one—if we act. Our first action 
should be to come down from cloud nine 
and take hold of our transportation problems 
one at a time. Studies and analyses and 
investigations are fine, but most of the things 
that need to be done are obvious. There is 
a perverse streak in the human race which 
causes us stubbornly to resist doing the 
obvious while we avidly pursue a will-o'-the- 


wisp. 

ayes not going to make the mistake I 
have attributed to our transportation stud- 
les by undertaking, in this brief talk, to 
cover all of the areas in transportation 
where action is obviously needed. In fact 
I want to devote a part of my time to un- 
masking one of the strawmen“ which most 
of the studies and reports in recent times 
hare undertaken to establish as the real vil- 
lain, and show how we have been wasting a 
good deal of time tilting at windmiils. 


GOOD MEN—AS IMPORTANT AS GOOD LAW 


But let me begin by again directing your 
attention to the most obvious fact in the 
entire spectrum of transportation law, pol- 
icy, and reguiation—the fact that it is the 
administration of the law and not the word- 
ing of the law that is important, As Joseph 
B. Eastman said many year ago: The stat- 
utes which the tribunal administers should 
be well, simply, and carefully framed, but 
the personnel which does the administering 
is more important than the wording of the 
statute. Good men can produce better re- 
sults with a poor law than poor men can 
produce with a good law.” 

When I spoke to your association in the 
spring of 1961, I pointed out that we have 
entrusted a large responsibility for the des- 
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tiny of our transportation system, upon 
which depends the economy and safety of the 
Nation, and perhaps the survival of freedom 
in the world, to a Commission of 11 men and 
about 2,300 employees. This is fewer employ- 
ees than the Commission had in 1940. We 
delegate these broad and infinitely important 
powers to the agency and give it a few dol- 
lars—always making sure to give it less than 
it asks for on the theory that it will ask for 
more than it needs—then we go away and 
expect everything to be resolved in the best 
interests of the public and all the compet- 
Ing carriers. 

Of course, in every adversary procecding 
before either the regulatory agencies or the 
courts, someone has to lose—a fact which 
many people find it difficult to accept. And 
it has become popular for disappointed liti- 
gants before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to look toward Congress rather than 
the courts to air their grievances. In this 
there is a great danger, If our administra- 
tors are not masters of their own souls, they 
will become political puppets, rendering 
judgments on the basis of smoke signals 
and power pressure rather than on the basis 
of the facts and the law. 

There is no sure way to insulate the reg- 
ulatory agencies from undue pressures and 
influence, but there is an obvious starting 
point. That is to make it easier for the 
President to find and keep good men at the 
top and for the agencies to improve the 
caliber and morale of employees at all levels. 
I talked about these matters at some length 
in April, 1961, when I addressed your 53th 
midyear meeting. And while I do not lay 
claim to clairvoyance nor to any inside 
knowledge on the subject, it is a fact that 
in that same month the Judiciary Committee 
of the U.S. Senate rendered a report in which 
it recommended almost precisely what I 
advocated, and for the same reasons. Basic- 
ally, the recommendations were for a 10-year 
statutory term of office for agency members, 
and a significant increase in salary and in 
retirement benefits, 

In May 1961, Senators Cannot. and Harr 
introduced a bill to increase the tenure of 
agency members to 10 years. The bill 
created a good deal of discussion, and in- 
formed public opinion probably was over- 
whelmingly In Its favor, but no action was 
taken. Each of us must accept a share of 
the blame for inertia in this vitally import- 
ant field of our national life. The wise, im- 
partial, and just administration of our trans- 
portation law and policy is as vital to the 
welfare and security of the Nation as any 
project in defense or exploration which we 
will be called upon to support. 

In just a little while the pending legisla- 
tion on this subject will die with the ex- 
piration of the 87th Congress. The report 
and the bill will be put with all the other 
measures that did not succeed in this Con- 
gress and tied with red ribbon and sent to 
Archives. Very likely the legislation will be 


reintroduced in the next Congress, but ab- 


solutely nothing will be done about it until 
the people of the United States want some- 
thing done about it. That means you and 
me. We are the voice of America and in this 
field we can do anything we make up our 
minds to do. 

Have we not had enough of talk and of 
study and of reports? What else do we need 
to know about the subject? We will never 
be better informed than we are now, The 
only challenge now is to action. If we are 
really concerned about the quality of ad- 
ministration and the future course of trans- 
port regulation we can, between us, muster 
the support necessary to carry these much- 
needed reforms over the top during the next 
session of Congress. Let's roll up our sleeves 
and do it. 

KEYSTONE OF POLICY—FREEDOM TO COMPETE 


I now invite your attention to a subject 
that has occupied a good deal of our time 
and attention for quite some time—the 
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matter of national transportation policy. 
The present statement of policy which serves 
as prologue to the Interstate Commerce Act 
had its genesis in a report submitted to the 
President of the United States on December 
23, 1938, by a Committee of Six distinguished 
citizens. A few months earller the President 
had appointed these men to consider the 
critical transportation problem of the day 
and recommend legislation. 

The Committee of Six found and concluded 
that we had a “national transportation prob- 
lem without a national transportation pol- 
icy.” It said: “There should be no further 
delay in the adoption of a definite national 
transportation policy which will provide for 
fair and impartial regulation of all modes 
of transportation. Such regulation should 
be so administered as to preserve the in- 
herent advantages of each mode of trans- 
portation.” 

This, of course, became the keystone of 
the policy adopted by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. If we had succeeded in the in- 
tervening years in fully Implementing the 
stated alma of that policy we would have no 
problem today. 

The financial plight of the rallronds is not 
quite as bad today as it was In 1938, but 
their relative position in the transportation 
field has declined. In 1938 the railroads still 
handled 65 percent of the freight tonnage of 
the country, whereas today they are handling 
less than 44 percent of the total. The 
trucks, meanwhile, have increased their 
share of the total from less than 8 to more 
than 22 percent. Inland water carriers have 
lost ground in the total picture by about 2 
percentage points. 

Another major defect in regulatory law 
uncovered by the Committee of Six was in 
the rule of ratemaking found in section 18a 
ofthe act. The Committee pointed out that 
section 15a then required the Commission to 
give consideration, among other things, to 
“the effect of rates on the movement of 
traffic.” It said that this requirement was 
resulting in railroad management being de- 
prived of its discretion in fixing rates. 

As a consequence of the Committee's rec- 
ommendations, the Congress, by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, modified the foregoing 
phrase so as to require that the Commission 
give due consideration “to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic by the carrier or 
carriers for which the rates are prescribed.“ 
Thus, as early as 1940 Congress clearly 
spelled out, in section 15a(2), a directive to 
the Commission to permit carriers to make 
rates without regard to their effect on the 
traffic of a carrier of another mode, 

To make sure that its intent was fully 
understood and implemented, Congress went 
& step further in 1940. It amended the 
antidiscrimination provisions of section 3(1) 
of the act, and corresponding sectioas in 
other parts, so as to provide that such sec- 
tions “shall not be construed to apply to 
discrimination, prejudice, or disadvantage- to 
the traffic of any other carrier of whatever 
description.” 

The Transportation Act of 1940 charted a 
good course for the solution of the transpor- 
tation problem. It established a firm policy 
of permitting each mode of carriage to seck 
its own destiny by making rates to reflect its 
own inherent advantages without regard to 
the effect of such rates on any other carrier 
of whatever description. 

For quite some time this charter for trans- 
portation seemed to work very well. But 
things have a habit of coming unfixed, and 
somewhere around 1950 there began to de- 
velop a tendency to fix the rates of one car- 
rier with a view to thelr effect on another. 
This came to be known as umbrella rate- 
making. We began to slide back into condi- 
tions that prevailed prior to 1940. 

Congress decided to take a new look at 
the matter. You will all remember the 
hearings that led to the Transportation Act 
of 1958. The report of the Senate Commerce 
Committee submitting that act has overtones 
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of the report of the Committee of Six ren- 
dered 20 years earlier. Again the problem 
was to allow carrier managements the free- 
dom to make rates reflecting the advantages 
of their particular mode of carriage. 

So it was that in 1958 the Congress found 
it necessary to reinforce and strengthen the 
policy first adopted in 1940. It did this by 
adding subsection (3) to section 15a. That 
subsection makes it absolutely clear that 
rates are to be judged in the light of the facts 
and circumstances involving the movement 
of traffic by the carrier proposing them, and 
ure not to be held up.to a particular level to 
protect the troffic of any other carrier. 

We were not to be allowed a 10-year res- 
pite, however, before assaults began to be 
made on the Transportation Act of 19538. 
They began immediately. They are contin- 
uing. But it is not my purpose to discuss 
those battles with you here. I have recited 
this bit. of history as perspective and as 
background for some observations about a 
facet of the transportation problem that ap- 
parently has been overlooked entirely in our 
consideration of the subject. 


THE “STRAW MAN": INTERMODAL COMPETITION 


Throughout the entire struggle to develop 
a just and reasonable transportation policy 
that will insure an adequate national trans- 
portation system, composed of all modes of 
transport each serving the public to the 
maximum extent of its natural advantages, 
attention has been riveted on intermodal 
competition. From persistent repetition 
competition between modes has come to be 
accepted as the transportation problem. The 
studies and reports and debates—the propa- 
ganda and charges and countercharges—have 
duly impressed upon the public mind the 
idea that except for the completion of an- 
other mode, each form of transport would be 
flourishing and healthy and free of problems. 

The fact of the matter Is that the nub of 
the transportation problem ‘is and always 
has been intramodal competition—competli- 
tion between railroad and railroad, between 
truckline and truckline, between water 
carrier and water carrier. If you think for 
a Moment on your own experience, you will 
conclude that I am right. 

I need not recite the reasons why rail- 
roads were first regulated. It was railroad 
competition and not competition between 
railroads and some other mode of carriage 
that led to the deplorable conditions in the 
latter half of the last century which forced 
us to Federal regulations. 

And for a long time after motor carriers 
were regulated in 1935, the most important 
function of regulation was to prevent the 
trucking industry from destroying itself. 
The situation is well described by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the well-known book 
“Federal Regulation of Transportation,” by 
Auerbach and Nathanson: “Until the out- 
break of World War II, the ICC's primary 
concern was to keep motor carriers from 
engaging in destructive rate competition. 
The immediate effect of the requirement in 
the Motor Carrier Act that tariffs be pub- 
lished and adhered to was to push rates in 
some territories downwards because many 
carriers feared that competing carriers might 
publish lower rates.“ 

Between 1937 and 1941 the ICC issued five 
general minimum rate orders, putting a floor 
under motor carrier rates in five rate terri- 
tories, from New England through the Mid- 
die West. In the first such proceeding, Ex 
Parte MC-14, the Commission prescribed 
minimum rates for the motor carriers op- 
erating in Middle Atlantic territory, say- 
ing: 
“Prior to the publication of the rates, the 
motor carriers had not known what each 
other was charging. Publication revealed 
many differences in the rates charged by 
competitors, * Changes were initiated 
wholesale to put competitors on an equnl 
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footing and a downward spiral in the level 
of the rates rapidly developed. 

“The record shows plainly that the motor 
carriers here concerned found themselves in 
a competitive struggle which was undermin- 
Ing their rates and depleting their revenues 
ata time when costs of operation were rising 
rapidly, Their reserves, to the extent that 
they had any, were nearing exhaustion and 
financial ruin loomed ahead.” 

The story wos the same in other territories. 
In prescribing minimum rates for motor 
carriers in New England, in 1938, the Com- 
mission said: The motor carrier industry in 
the territory herein, as a whole, is at pres- 
ent, and for some time has been, in a critical 
condition. One of the major factors con- 
tributing to this condition was a practice 
followed by some carriers of establishing 
rates lower than the prevailing level in an 
effort to attract traffic to their lines.“ 

In the Trunk Line minimum rate case, de- 
cided in 1940, the Commission referred to its 
prior orders in other territories and said: 
“The effect of the orders * * has not been 
to freeze the rate structure, but it has been 
to discourage rate cutting and put it under 
a supervision by the Commission which is 
much closer than is practicable in the ordi- 
nary procedure under which changes in rates 
may be suspended for investigation.” 

In 1943 most of the broad general mini- 
mum rate orders were lifted and the Com- 
mission thereafter resorted primarily to the 
investigation and suspension procedure as a 
measure for controlling unbridled competi- 
tion within the ranks of the motor carriers, 
But as late as 1950, in docket MC-.-C-1003, 
the Commission found it necessary to issue 
a minimum rate order to control a rate war 
between motor carriers in the New York and 
Philadelphia area. The Commission said 
that the Middle Atlantic States Conference 
asked for the order “because of intense 
competition * * * which has resulted in 
rate cutting especially by conference carriers 
to meet the lower rates of nonconference 
carriers, although it concedes that to some 
extent the members of the conference have 
also initiated reductions in rates.” 

The Commission said further that “The 
respondents compete with the railronds, con- 
tract carriers, and private carriage. How- 
ever, the keenest competition is among the 
respondents {motor carriers}.” 

These conditions were not peculiar to the 
trucking industry. By an order entered 
April 9, 1940, just before jurisdiction over 
domestic water carriers was transferred to 
the ICC, the Maritime Commission entered 
an order prescribing minimum rates of wa- 
ter carriers in westbound intercoastal com- 
merce. The order was continued under ICC 
jurisdiction until it was finally lifted in 
February 1950. 

In its 1950 decision the Commission com- 
mented on the reasons. for the minimum 
rate order as follows: “In its report, the 
Maritime Commission found that the com- 
petitive practices of respondents had re- 
sulted in ‘utter disorder and confusion in 
the rate structure,’ and that unrestricted 
competition in ratemaking as practiced by 
respondents in the westbound intercoastal 
trade has resulted and is resulting in rate 
wars, in unduly low and depreciated rates 
and charges, and in instability and unsound 
economic conditions in the trade.” 

Nothing was said in any of these pro- 
ceedings about competition with rallroads 
being responsible for the chaotic rate con- 
ditions in the motor and water Industries. 
It was competition among themselves that 
demoralized the rate structure of the trucks 
and water lines. And yet, sweeping all of 
this history under the rug, those industries 
now blame all of their troubles on the rail- 
roads. 

Now someone may say this is very inter- 
esting but it is all a matter of history. It 
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may be suggested that since the Commission 
no longer generally employs the device ot 
minimum rate orders to prevent destruc- 
tive competition within the industries such 
competition has disappeared. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Competition within the modes still is the 
most depressing factor in the rate structure 
of all carriers. And the effect of such com- 
petition within the ranks of one mode barges 
over and has its effect on the rates of an- 
other mode. 

The Commission has simply resorted to the 
investigation and suspension procedure in 
lieu of the minimum rate authority as a 
means of attempting to control intramodal 
competition, And the records of the Com- 
mission clearly reveal that the battle Is still 
between carriers of the same type. The con- 
flict between modes is merely a skirmish 
which is being billed as a major war, 

The overall pattern of what has happened 
in transportation in the last 30-odd years is 
revealed by the reports of the ICC as they 
relate to the activity of the Suspension 
Board. In 1927 only 12 percent of the rates 
protested were reductions. The remainder 
represented increases, and obviously were 
protested by shippers. By 1960 about 94 per- 
cent of all protested tariffs refiected reduc- 
tions. In 1961, according to the 75th annual 
report of the Commission, of the total of 
4.885 rate adjustments cnsidered by the Sus- 
pension Board, only 194 reflected increases, 
and 4,428 represented reductions, 

Further refinement of the figures !s neces- 
Sary to establish my thesis about intramodal 
competition. The Commission's report shows 
that of the 4,855 rate adjustments considered 
in 1961—and bear in mind only 194 of these 
represented increases—almost 3,500 were filed 
by motor carriers whereas only 1,135 were 
filed by railroads. In other words, more than 
three times as many protests were filed 
against motor tarifs as were filed against 
rail tariffs. 

Who filed these protests? That is the im- 
portant question. To try to find the answer 
I caused a 7-month study to be made, from 
the Commission's files, covering the period 
from January 1 through July 31, 1960. The 
study shows, among other things, that in 
that period motor carriers filed 647 protests 
against the tariffs of other motor carriers, 
whereas they filed only 297 protests against 
rail tariffs. 65 against forwarder, 8 against 
water, and 3 against the tariffs of REA Ex- 
press. 

This establishes the conclusion that com- 
petition between carriers of the same class 18 
the most significant factor in rate competi- 
tion today, just as it always has been, It 
suggests that a great deal of the hue and cry 
about Intermodal competition is a smoke- 
screen designed to divert attention from the 
main problem. It raises the question of how 
the problem could possibly be solved by 
freezing competition between modes and 
maintaining the status quo as to intramodal 
competition. 

I am not suggesting that there should be 
less competition between carriers of the same 
type, nor that we should return to the mini- 
mum rate controls by which the Commission 
once sought to check such competition. All 
I am suggesting is that we cannot devise a 
transportation policy with our eyes closed 
to the most important facts on the landscape. 
THE REAL PROBLEM: TO ACHIEVE COORDINATION 


Intermodal competition is a strawman“ 
with many faces. At one and the same time 


tainable. 
achieved only on the basis of economics. 
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It will come about only If a way can be found 
to link differing modes of 

in a manner that will reflect the inherent ad- 
vantages of each, 

Long-distance trucking cannot be coordi- 
nated with railroad transportation because 
the two do not complement each other. But 
even though truck hauls for long distances 
are not uncommon today, the short-haul 
motor carriers still make up the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the industry and account for 
at least 90 percent of the trucking business. 
So long as the yocal 10 percent of the indus- 
try, the long-haul carrier, is permitted to 
be the official spokesman for motor carriers 
as a whole there will be little coordination 
because there’ will be continual competitive 
strife between trucks and rails. 

The public has come to think of the truck- 
ing industry in terms of the giant systems, 
pushing out across the land, paralleling the 
steel rails that span the Nation. This is not 
a true image of the motor carrier. In a study 
which I filed with the Senate Commerce 
Committee last year I showed that in 1959 
the average haul of 92 perecnt of the carriers 
of general freight, accounting for 83 percent 
of such freight, was less than 500 miles. 
Seventy-seven percent of these carriers had 
hauls of less than 300 miles, 

In the same presentation I submitted evl- 
dence to show that in the area of piggyback 
ing, which today offers the greatest hope 
for coordinated transportation, the railroads, 
as a matter of general policy, do not publish 
rates for less than 300 miles, and that only 
about 2 percent of plan III piggyback freight 
moves for distances less than 500 miles. 
There is thus only a very narrow margin of 
competition between motor trucking and 
rail piggybacking, and an extremely broad 
area where coordination would be economi- 
cally feasible and highly desirable from the 
standpoint of trucks, rails, and the public. 

The short-haul trucking industry is at the 
crossroads of its destiny right now. It has 
the greatest opportunity to help bring about 
truly coordinated transportation that has 
presented itself since the invention of pneu- 
matic tires. The marriage of highway trall- 
ers and rail flatcars presages a partnership 
that could revitalize the short-haul motor 
industry and be of inestimable value to the 
public. 

CONCLUSION 

I hope you will not be disappointed that 
I have talked as much about red herrings 
as about real problems, False issues create 
the most vexing problems of all. Being ir- 
relevant, they are insoluble, but they obscure 
the real issues and divert our energies to 
the pursuit of wrong causes. 

Competition—the foundation stone of the 
free enterprise system—seems in danger of 
acquiring an unsavory connotation as ap- 
plied to transportation. In the discussions, 
debates, and arguments about the transpor- 
tation problem the word “competition” is so 
frequently preceded by the words “cut- 
throat,” or “vicious,” or “destructive,” that 
we may be inclined to forget that competi- 
tion also can be constructive and challenging. 

Of course there is competition through- 
out transportation—between carriers of the 
same mode and between carriers of different 
modes. When there ceases to be competi- 
tion there will be chaos or Government con- 
trol. 9 must always be relied 
upon as the primary regulatory of carrier 
prices—otherwise we will need to find some 
very wise men to parcel out tonnage on the 
basis of something other than economics, 

Competition can, of course, be destructive 
and unfair. But competition is not destruc- 
tive just because it is successful, The miš- 
sion of competition is to succeed in securing 
business which someone else wants and 
seeks. My point is that we will be making 
a Paul Bunyan out of a pygmy if we permit 
ourselves to be persuaded that intermodal 
competition is the heart of the transporta- 
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tion problem. I have demonstrated that the 
basic depressant of the rate structure of 
carriers today, as always, is competition be- 
tween carriers of the same class. 

I have not condemned intramodal com- 
petition, as such, but if we are going to put 
the house of transportation in order, and get 
all carriers off the starvation diet that has 
been regular fare for a long time, the place 
to start Is where the problem is and not 
where the noise is being made. 

And I hope all of you have taken seriously 
my urgent plea for action to improve the lot 
of our administrative agencies, for the dig- 
nity, the integrity, and the public standing 
of the agency that regulates transportation 
will measure the success of regulation. 

Finally, if I have suceceded in any measure 
in pointing out areas in our transportation 
system where agreement is possible and 
transport coordination can find soil in which 
to take root, my time has been well spent 
and I will leave this platform with confidence 
that the challenge rests in good hands, 


Excerpts of Remarks by Governor Rocke- 
feller at 100th Anniversary, Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Washington, D.C., September 22, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, as a 
small boy I witnessed many Emancipa- 
tion Day celebrations in my hometown, 
Frederick, Md. It was with a sense of 
witnessing a new and larger chapter in a 
developing story that I attended the 
commemoration ceremony of the 100th 
Anniversary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation held at the Lincoln Memorial 
on September 22, 1962. This feeling of 
being a participant in the moving stream 
of history was crystallized in the brief 
but eloquent remarks of the Honorable 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of the 
State of New York. Governor Rockefel- 
ler’s remarks are hereby appended. 

Here in this hallowed place, we meet today 
in the spirit of our Founding Fathers who in 
this great Nation created man’s supreme 
expression of the Judeo-Christian heritage 
dedicated to the worth and dignity of each 
and every individual. 

How fortunate we are as Americans to 
live in a nation blessed with this spiritual 
heritage. 

For this Nation lives by a concept that is 
not racist, not nationalistic, but universal, 
and is dedicated to the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God, 

Abraham Lincoln gave meaning to this 
spiritual concept in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation whose 100th anniversary we cele- 
brate here today. It is an historic milestone 
along the road to the ultimate fulfillment of 
this spiritual heritage. 

The State of New York is proud indeed to 
make available for exhibit here in our Na- 
tion's Capital the original draft of that proc- 
lamation, in Lincoln's own hand. It ls our 
State's most treasured possession, 

The very existence of this document stirs 
our conscience with the knowledge that Lin- 
coln's vision of a nation truly fulfilling its 
spiritual heritage is not yet achieved. 


October 2 


May this occasion therefore be one to in- 
spire us all, as Americans, to rededicate our- 
selves—that we shall make a living reality 
of the basic bellef in the worth and dignity 
of the individual and the right of each to full 
and equal opportunity in sharing the Ameri- 
can dream. 

May God give us the love, the courage, the 
understanding to see in perspective ourselves 
and the times in which we live—and to make 
the faith that lies behind this proclamation 
truly live for all men in all places of our 
land. 


A Surrender to Anarchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I insert herewith an editorial from the 
August 29 issue of the Columbus Ga. 
Enquirer entitled “A Surrender to 
Anarchy.” 

This editorial which was written by 
Hon. Millard Grimes, points up another 
instance of the hypocrisy which is fol- 
lowed in some sections of the country in 
dealing with racial matters, 

When any kind of racial question 
arises in the South, every hypocritical 
bleeding heart magnifies it. But a 
similar problem will be played down and 
minimized if it happens in the West, 
North, or East. 

Mr. Grimes’ editorial deals with a 
school which closed in San Francisco, 
Calif., because of the idiotic action of the 
NAACP, a radical, left-wing organiza- 
tion, the principal business of which is to 
foment racial strife. The National 
Broadcasting Co. has not sent any photo- 
graphers and newscasters to broadcast 
San Francisco's bias and prejudice. 
There have been no groups of clergymen 
praying at the city hall. There have 
been no martyrs knocking on the doors 
of the San Francisco jails. Nevertheless, 
a school is closed. 


As Mr. Grimes said in his editorial: 

It is frightening to realize that in a major 
city of this Nation, schools have sunk to a 
point where education is secondary to an 
exact racial proportion dictated by a profes- 
sional pressure group. 


It is nauseating, also, to realize that a 
situation which would cause sensation- 
mongers to rush to the scene in droves, 
if it happens in the South, creates 
scarcely a ripple if it happens in some 
other section of the country. 

Whatever the situation may be in San 
Francisco regarding racial integration 
in schools, it will not soon be forgotten 
that it was in San Francisco 2 years ago 
that a Communist-organized mob of 
2,000 stormed the city hall when mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities were holding a 3-day 
session to investigate communism on the 
west coast. It will be remembered that 
the police carried the committee mem- . 
bers out of the city hall through a back 
door to prevent the mob getting to them. 

I wonder if one or two cameramen 
could be spared from Oxford, Miss., to 
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go to San Francisco, and if at least a 
squad of paratroopers could be sent out 
to properly integrate the San Francisco 
school, so that it can again be available 
to the community for school purposes. 
The editorial from the Columbus En- 
quirer follows: 
[From the Columbus Enquirer, Aug. 29, 1962] 
A SURRENDER TO ANARCHY 


Several schools in the South hare been 
closed as a result of racial troubles in the 
past few years. These closings were dramati- 
cally chronicled, often in headlines reserved 
only for momentous occasions. The closings 
were also attended by swarms of television 
cameramen, dutiful handwringing from the 
U.S. Information Agency, pious pronounce- 
ments on the sacredness of public schools, 
and In one Instance, by the dispatch of US. 
paratroopers. 

Last week came the news that another 
school won't open because of racial trouble. 
The response has been surprisingly calm. 
The USIA accepted the announcement with 
commendable aplomb. The paratroopers 
have not been alerted. 

Perhaps the Nation is becoming sophisti- 
cated about such matters. But more likely 
the reason is due to the location of the school 
in question, which is not in the realm of 
the Confederates, but in the enlightened 
hills of San Francisco, Calif. 

The facts surrounding the shutdown of 
this yitally needed, spanking-new school are 
rather incredible, The point of contention 
is a minor thing, involving only the exact 
percentage of white and Negro students that 
would attend the school. 

The school board had approved boundaries 
that would produce an enrollment with 60 
percent Negroes. But San Francisco’s NAACP 
demanded that the school have a majority 
of white students, and vowed boycotts, 
picket lines, and other demonstrations if 
the approved boundaries were followed. 

So the board voted against opening the 
school because as the superintendent ex- 
plained, “Under those conditions the school 
could not provide the desired education 
situation.” 

The protesting NAACP went alomg with 
the decision to keep the school closed. 

The most pertinent comment came from 
Leon Markel, the chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for Neighborhood Schools. He 
said the board's decision was a surrender to 
anarchy. 

He is right. If a similar situation had 
arisen in the South, with a white group 
forcing a school to be closed because of 
threatened demonstrations, there would have 
been anguished cries throughout the land. 

But in San Francisco, and in a case that 
strains the imagination, the event transpires 
with only a minor ripple. 

And yet a large number of children will 
be displaced to other schools. An expensive 
investment of the taxpayers will stand idle. 
And most important, a school board has 
yielded to threats and revoked a decision it 
lind considered fair and equitable. 

It is frightening to realize that in a major 
city of this Nation, schools have sunk to a 
point where education is secon to an 
exact racial proportion dictated by a profes- 
sional pressure group. 

Who does this benefit? Not the children 
of elther race. Not the Nation and its edu- 
cational future. 

Perspective must be retrieved in the deli- 
cate and complicated problems arising 
from our Nation's racial arrangement. 
There is a responsibility on the leaders of 
both races to consider the full effects of their 
actions, 
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Endorses Wilderness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported H.R. 776, the 
wilderness bill, after hearing many wit- 
nesses and much deliberation. I believe 
this is a good bill, and so do many others 
who are interested in preserving our 
wilderness and are interested in getting 
the maximum benefits through multiple 
use from our national forests. 

It was with pleasure, therefore, that I 
read a resolution adopted by the Inter- 
state Association of Public Land Coun- 
ties. This resolution points out that the 
work of the committee and the resulting 
bill demonstrate that informed people 
working together can make our system 
function as our Founding Fathers in- 
tended. The bill treats fairly and equi- 
tably all those who hope to enjoy isolated 
wilderness as well as those whose liveli- 
hoods depend on forestry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the resolution in 
the Recorp. 

RESOLUTION No. 1: WILDERNESS BILL 

The House of Representatives of the 
United States approved the wilderness bill, 
being H.R. 776. After an analysis of all data 
and a perusal of the printed copy of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands of the Committee on Interior, and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives 87th Congress, 2d session, serial No. 12, 
part IV, covering S. 174, H.R. 293, H.R. 229, 
H.R. 496, H.R. 776, H.R. 1762, H.R. 1925, H.R. 
2008, and H.R. 8237, “bills to establish a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Systems for 
the permanent good of the whole people and 
for other purposes” and, after attending and 

at the committee hearing at Mont- 
rose, Colo., it was the considered opinion of 
our legal counsel, J. Fred Schneider, that the 
substitute, being H.R. 776, drafted by the 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, is a fair and equi- 
table bill and treats fairly and equitably all 
those who enjoy or hope to enjoy isolated 

as well as those whose livelihoods 
depend on such areas, while safeguarding 
the overall national interest. 

It is further the considered opinion of 
the delegates to this convention, represent- 
ing several Western States which will be 
vitally affected by wilderness legislation, that 
this bill as passed by the House will not un- 
duly harm the Western economy and the 
bill, as passed, demonstrates conclusively 
that informed people working together can 
still make our system function as our Found- 
ing Fathers intended; namely, sound public 
policies in behalf of the 99 percent of the 
people of these United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resoived, That we go on record endorsing 
H.R. 776 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; that a copy of this resolution 
endorsing H.R. 776 be sent to each member 
of the House Interior Committee and that 
the delegates here assembled send a copy of 
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this resolution to each member of their 
State's congressional delegation. 

In convention assembled this 15th day of 
September AD. 1962 in the city of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
Lanp COUNTIES, 
EDGAR GRUEL, President. 

Attest: 

C. A. GRANT, 
Secretary. 


Key Policies for Full Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Conference on Economic Progress has 
just released its latest pamphlet entitled 
“Key Policies for Full Employment.” It 
contains interesting and novel thoughts 
which deserve careful consideration and 
study. I insert herewith the first chapter 
of the work which is its summary and 


theme: 


I. SUMMARY AND THEME: Economic EFFI- 
CIENCY DEPENDS Upon SOCIAL JUSTICE 


THE RECENT UNEMPLOYMENT RISE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 

The sharp rise of unemployment to 5.8 
percent of the civilian labor force in August 
of this year is an additional warning signal 
which cannot safely be ignored. To those 
who say that unfavorable economic develop- 
ments within the confines of 1 month are 
not of great significance, and that our meas- 
urements of unemployment are in any event 
imperfect, the answer is plain: This comment 
is equally applicable to the favorable devel- 
opments in some other recent month which 
have been cited as cause for complacency. 

The truth Is that the rise of unemploy- 
ment in August, to a level as high as in Janu- 
ary and higher than in any of the interven- 
ing 6 months, should be of galvanizing 
significance when viewed in the full perspec- 
tive of the past 10 years to date. Taken to- 
gether with other economic indicators, this 
unemployment figure makes it clear that we 
are still in the grip of the periodic ups and 
downs in the economy, the dismally low ay- 
erage annual rate of economic growth, and 
the chronically rising idleness of manpower 
and plant, which have plagued us since early 
1953. And beyond all this, when account is 
taken of the full-time equivalent of part- 
time unemployment, and of the concealed 
unemployment in the form of people who are 
not actively looking for jobs because the jobs 


are not there and who therefore are not 


counted as unemployed, the true level of un- 
employment is now in the neighborhood of 
9 percent rather than 5.8 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 
CAREFUL SCRUTINY OF THE RECORD CAN PRO- 
MOTE A MEETING OF MINDS 

The remedies thus far under active consid- 
eration to deal with this chronic economic 
allment are in part misdirected, and in their 
totality grossly inadequate, because we have 
not come to a sufficient meeting of minds as 
to the central cause of the ailment itself. 
If this meeting of minds were to be accom- 
plished, the ability and conscience of the 
American people, their private economic sys- 
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tem, and their free public institutions, would 
quickly be applied toward an effective 
solution. 

This meeting of minds is now lacking, not 
primarily because of disagreement about the 
facts, nor primarily because of disagreement 
about what economic policies would be 
suited to a given set of facts. The difficulty 
rather is that the facts have not been thor- 
oughly examined in a systematic way which 
would guide accurate interpretation of what 
these facts mean. Nowhere do we yet find, 
as a guide to policies, a thorough public ex- 
amination of how our economic troubles 
have mounted, how the frequent recessions 
and periods of economic stagnation have 
been generated, what maladjustments in 
policies have brought this about, and what 
alternative private and public economic poli- 
cies in proper blend would have induced sat- 
isfactory performance. 

UNDERCONSUMPTION IS AT THE CORE OF THE 
TROUBLE 

This study undertakes this task. In con- 
sequence, it reaches one ultimately simple 
explanation of our economic difficulties 
which, it is submitted, can prompt a meet- 
ing of minds when the facts and the tnter- 
pretations placed upon them herein are care- 
fully examined. 

The fundamental conclusion is this: Our 
rapidly advancing productive powers, refiect- 
ing the new technology and the acceleration 
in automation, business investment in pro- 
ducer facilities, and the increase in the num- 
ber and skills of our labor force, have far 
outrun both periodically and in the longer 
term the expansion of distribution and con- 
sumption which equate with rising living 
standards. 

If we can bring the expansion of consump- 
tion or ultimate demand—which means both 
private consumption and enlarged public 
demand for the goods and services which our 
system furnishes publicly rather than pri- 
vately—into line with the forward march of 
our ability to produce, we shall have gotten 
to the core of our economic problem, By 
doing this, our ability to produce, along with 
the business profits and investment which 
enter into this process, will also be much 
more rewarding in the long run. For upon 
careful analysis, it should be clear that the 
one important basic limitation thus far im- 
posed upon steady and adequate growth in 
the means and incentives of production has 
been the demonstrated insufficiency of 
markets for the product. 

All this does not mean that we should 
neglect the problem of expanding the pro- 
ductive base of our economy. But it does 
mean that we should modify our over-atten- 
tion to those policies which provide direct 
incentives to the expansion of investment, 
and augment enormously our attention to 
those policies which expand private and pub- 
lic consumption or ultimate demand. For 
any careful scrutiny of how our economic 
troubles have emerged during the past de- 
cade, reveals that each period of short-lived 
and inadequate economic upturn has been 
accompanied by a hectic growth rate of in- 
vestment in the means of production, unin- 
hibited by any shortage of profits or any 
excessive tax burdens upon investors, It has 
been only when the overcapacity (resulting 
from this type of overexpansion relative to 
the slow growth rate in consumption or ul- 
timate demand) has produced its inescapable 
reactions, that periods of stagnation and 
recession have set in. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE IN AN ADVANCED 
ECONOMY 

It follows conclusively that the solution 
to the economic problem in America, insofar 
as it rests upon improved distribution and 
consumption, is intimately associated with 
extending the frontiers of social Justice. In 
this respect, we have an enormous advantage 
over the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, which are so deprived of capital equip- 
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ment that, in order to build this equipment, 
they must harshly repress the growth rate 
in consumption although their living stand- 
ards are intolerably low. And eyen the 
highly developed countries other than our- 
selves, with their capital equipment rebuilt 
after the devastation of World War II, or 
their long-term neglect of technological 
progress remedied for the first time, are now 
reaching the stage where more stress upon 
ultimate markets and distribution and con- 
sumption will be required to ward off de- 
flationary trends. 

WE ARE NOT AFFLUENT, RELATIVE TO OUR 

CAPABILITIES 

Despite the popular parlor talk about our 
being “an affluent society,” there are today 
insistent unmet needs and wants among 
the more than 180 million American people. 
In their private economic lives, more than 
two-fifths of our people live under income 
conditions which mean poverty or some 
lesser degree of deprivation. These condi- 
tions, stemming mainly from the shortages 
of economic opportunity which reflect low 
economic growth and high unemployment 
in the private sector of our economy, stem 
also from public underconsumption. The 
especially high concentration of poverty and 
deprivation among our older citizens because 
of inadequate expansion of social security, 
the high concentration of poverty among 
those with inadequate education, the exces- 
sive concentration of poverty among those 
suffering from the corrosive impact of sub- 
standard hi „ all make it clear that 
the paucity of our public services relative 
to our productive resources combine with 
underconsumption in the private sector to 
cause rising idleness of manpower and 
plant. * 
INADEQUATE CONSUMPTION REFLECTS INA DE- 

QUATE INCOMES 


The main factor in underconsumption and 
low living standards in the private sector 
is not the unwillingness of people to spend 
what they earn, although it is true that an 
improved distribution of national income 
would bring consumption into better bal- 
ance with relative oversaving and relative 
overinvestment. More largely, the defi- 
ciency in total consumer demand results 
from large and growing deficiencies in total 
consumer incomes after taxes. We are fail- 
ing to distribute an adequate amount of 
purchasing power to keep our productive 
resources moving forward in high gear. 

The main deficiencies in consumer pur- 
chasing power, aside from the old peopie 
who depend primarily on social security and 
other public welfare programs, are among 
the farm population and among wage earn- 
ers. It is therefore a most striking example 
of the incongruities of current economic 
policies, that they refiect a clamor for pro- 
grams which would risk further deflation 
of farm income, and for the severe restraint 
of wage increases on the ground that these 
interfere with our economic progress by lift- 
ing business costs excessively, thus impair- 
ing investment at home and injuring our 
competitive position overseas. 


THE GROWING DEFICIENCIES IN’ WAGES 


In all the public literature related to the 
wage problem, there is hardly to be found 
any systematic and comprehensive analysis 
of what has actually been happening to 
wage trends relative to other trends in the 
economy, and of what bearing this has had 
in detail upon our poor and erratic economic 
performance. 

This study, turning from fancy to fact and 
from detached theory to practical observa- 
tion, reveals how large the growing wage 
deficiency has loomed in the growing con- 
sumption deficiency, and how little merit 
there is in the assertion that excessive in- 
creases in wage rates have impeded the 
investment process or been damaging to busi- 
ness profits. Contrary to the widespread be- 
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lief that wage rate increases have outrun 
producivity gains, the study also reveals 
that, in recent years which are most relevant 
and even currently, wage rate increases in 
manufacturing and in the whole nonfarm 
economy have lagged seriously behind pro- 
ductivity gains. 
NEEDED TAX POLICIES 


Once the economic analysis is clearly and 
fully developed, the needed remedies emerge 
with equal clarity. The first remedial 
measures should be applied with respect to 
public rather than private economic policies, 
not because the former are ultimately more 
important than the latter, but because pub- 
lic leadership is essential under current 
conditions and sets the tone for our nation- 
wide efforts. 

To expand private consumption, there 
should be at the first possible opportunity 
a reduction in the rates of Federal taxation 
upon personal incomes, having an initial 
annual value of about $7 billion. To obtain 
the highest consumption leverage, and on 
grounds of equity, this first priority tax 
reduction should be limited mainly to cut- 
ting the rate applicable to the first $2,000 
of taxable income. The needed expansion 
of consumption will in itself call forth the 
needed expansion of business investment; 
besides, legislative and administrative action 
already undertaken this year has granted 
tax concessions to investors having an im- 
mediate annual value of approximately 62 
billion. After this first priority tax reduction 
is accomplished without being delayed by 
controversial tax reforms, these reforms 
should be pressed at once, including some 
reduction In the tax rates applicable above 
the first $2,000 of taxable income, compen- 
sated for simultaneously by the closing of 50- 
called tax loopholes and improvements in 
methods of tax collection, 

NEEDED INCREASES IN PUBLIC OUTLAYS 

To remedy the public underconsumption 
which correlates with the long neglect of 
essential domestic public services, Federal 
expenditures for fiscal 1963 should be lifted 
at least $3 billion above the level now offi- 
cially proposed. This combination of tax 
reduction and increased spending would re- 
sult in no larger Federal deficits in the short 
run, and in the ultimate attainment of a 
balanced Federal budget far more surely and 
swiftly, than the alternative of continuing 
to stunt our economic performance by taxes 
which are too high and expenditures which 
are too low. 


MONETARY, CREDIT, AND OTHER POLICIES TO 
REDRESS THE INVESTMENT-CONSUMPTION 
IMBALANCE 


The study also urges vigorous liberalization 
of monetary and credit polictes under the 
supervision of the Federal Reserve System. 
Tight money and rising interest rates have 
seriously repressed consumption, but have 
had little visible effect upon the recurrent 
investment excesses. These same policies 
have consistently thrown a wet blanket upon 
the process of economic growth, but have in 
no way dampened inflationary trends when 
conditions entirely apart from monetary and 
credit conditions brought these trends into 
being. Indeed, factual analysis indicates 
strongly that the inefficiencies resulting from 
the poor economic performance during the 
past decade have netted more price inflation 
in the long rum than would have resulted 
from a steadier and higher rate of economic 
growth at maximum levels of employment 
and production. 

The study recommends additional policies 
to expand consumption and lift living stan- 
dards, particularly through enlarged housing 
efforts, improved social security programs, 
and better minimum wage protection, 


THE MISTREATMENT OF TIIE GOLD PROBLEM 


It has become commonplace to hear that, 
conceding the desirability of these proposed 
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measures on domestic economic grounds, 
they are not feasible in view of our interna- 
tions] balance of payments and gold outflow 
problem. This mistaken idea is tending to 
impale the natively dynamic and progressive 
American economy upon s new cross of gold. 

The facts sre that the gold outflow prob- 
lem has tended to swell with each sideways 
or downward movement of the American 
economy, and to be reduced with each up- 
ward movement. The real competition, 
which confronts us all over the world, is in 
relative rates of economic growth, reintive 
degrees of utilization of available manpower 
and plant, and relative freedom from eco- 
nomic downturns. Our worldwide position 
also depends fundamentally upon the extent 
to which we demonstrate the capacity and 
willingness of our own economic system to 
advance the frontiers of social justice. Con- 
sequently, the persistent determination to 
neglect these fundamentals in order to pro- 
tect our gold is not only self-defeating in 
terms of Its avowed objective, but also monu- 
mentally misdirected in terms of relative val- 
ues and priorities. 

Insofar as the new cross of gold is de- 
fended on the ground that it will enable us to 
sell more goods overseas, and thus to reduce 
idle manpower and plant at home, two errors 
in this approach are glaringly apparent. 
First, for reasons already stated, continued 
neglect of our domestic economic 
would in the long run continue to exacerbate 
our balance of payments and gold position. 
And second, any foreseeable increase in our 
oversea exports, while important, would be a 
mere bagatelle compared to the scores of bil- 
lions of ddllars worth of production which 
we are forfeiting annually, and the excessive 
millions of unemployment which we are suf- 
fering annually, in consequence of this 
domestic neglect. 

AN AMERICAN ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Finally, the study proposes an American 
economic performance budget, developed un- 
der the Employment Act of 1946, to help 
quantify more accurately the size of and in- 
terrelationships among the tasks confront- 
ing us, to help forge policies more compati- 

le with these tasks, and to help enlarge the 
education and understanding which in a 
democracy must underpin our common ef- 
forts and our mutual progress. 

This study has been directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, with the assistance of Mary Dub- 
Un Keyserling, Philip M. Ritz, and Nettie S. 
Shapiro. 


An Attorney Examines the Mining Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Metal Mining Convention of the Amcri- 
can Mining Congress held in San Fran- 
cisco September 23-27, 1962, an excellent 

- view cf certain aspects of the adminis- 
tration of our mining laws was given by 
Mr. G. H. Ladendorff, a Phoenix attor- 
ney. Mr. Ladendorff's statement com- 
bines a fine sense of humor with a decp 
technical understanding. I commend it 
to my colleagues as a timely statement 
and include it in accordance with per- 
mission granted for publication as part 
of my remarks: 

STATEMENT BY G. H. LADENDORF 

Chairman ASPINAaLL, Mr. Secretary, mem- 
bers of the panel, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
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& great pleasure for me to appear on this 
panel to discuss our mining laws and their 
administration. 

You have already heard a discussion of the 
Wilderness legislation pending in Congress. 
Personally, I would like to add a word of 
appreciation of those representatives in 
Congress who recognize the importance of 
the mining industry to the economy of the 
United States, and the need for the con- 
tinued accessability to exploration and de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of the 
wilderness areas, in spite of heavy pressure 
to lock up the mineral resources of such 
areas. 

In the area of administrative action, de- 
partmental decisions and other acts continue 
in the direction of altering and restricting 
long-established and judicially recognized 
rules relating to discovery, a subject which 
will be discussed by my colleague and 
friend from Phoenix, Howard Twitty. In ad- 
dition to this, the mining laws hare been 
under attack from other quarters. 

The past year has seen an unusual amount 
of activity in this field. For example, I am 
sure you are all aware of the introduc- 
tion in the Senate of the United States of 
S. 3379 by Senator Wrmt1aMs of Delaware, 
by the provisions of which, among other 
things, there would be reserved to the United 
States all title in and to the surface of 
patented mining claims within national 
forests. Apparently the introduction of this 
bill was prompted by a report of the Comp- 
troller General on the review of the adminis- 
tration by the Forest Service of mining 
ciaims located on national forest lands, No 
doubt there have been abuses of the mining 
laws arising out of misuse of mining claims, 
just as there have been abuses under the tax 
laws, the farm laws, and other laws, as 
witness the activities of one Billie Sol Estes. 
However, I submit that the remedy lies not 
in a drastic revision of the mining laws, but 
in better enforcement of existing laws. 

The Comptroller General recites various 
alleged misuses of unpatented mining claims 


.including the charge that in one instance 


a mining claim was used for the purpose of 
operating a house of ill repute, and accord- 
ing to a recent item in the press, Mr. SAYLOR, 
Representative from Pennsylvania, referred 
to the same matter. Now I suggest to you 
that this is a subject which is sure to make 
newspaper headlines, and to generate more 
emotion than reasonable inquiry. According 
to those headlines the claim allegedly so 
used, or rather misused, was situated in Ari- 
zona, so we in Arizona know something 
about this matter, although for my own part 
I hasten to state that any knowledge I have 
is based upon information and belief, and 
not upon personal knowledge, and I assert 
this position in spite of the fact that my 
travels to and from the offices of one of my 
clients take me right by the mining claim 
in question. In fairness to the mining in- 
dustry, prospectors and mining claim lo- 
caters, and the governmental agencies in- 
volved, the Comptroller General, and Mr. 
Saxton, should have explained that many 
months ago the use of the unpatented min- 
ing claim in question for the purpose of op- 
erating. a house of il] repute was enjoined 
by the appropriate county law enforcement 
officials, and, I am informed, the claim it- 
self was adjudicated by action of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as null and vold for 
lack of discovery. It is evident that the 
land was used in a manner not intended by 
the mining laws, but there were ample reme- 
dies available and they were used. Thcre is 
certainly no justification in this instance for 
any drastic changes in the mining laws. 

In addition to the asserted misuse of 
mining claims, the Comptroller General, 
along with Senator WILLIAMS, asserts that 
many mining claims are patented for the 
timber resources, and that lack of rights-of- 
way across mining claims hinders effective 
administration of the national forests. As 
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to the first charge, the figures cited by the 
Comptroller General in his report demon- 
strate that the amount of timber involved is 
insignificant when compared either with the 
total amount of timber being harvested in 
the United States or with the number of 
claims patented. If the claims in question 
were in fact valuable only for their timber 
resources, which is what the Comptroller 
General’s report seems to imply, I repeat that 
the fault lies not in the provisions of the 
mining laws, but in their administration. ^ 
As to the second charge, I note that the 
Comptroller General's report is silent as to 
the difficulty experienced by mining claim- 
ants in securing access rights to mining 
claims across national forest lands, and his 
report deals only with the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the Forest Service in securing 
rights-of-ways across unpatented mining 
claims, The mining industry is sensitive to 
the needs of other users of public lands and 
has repeatedly advocated the principle of 
multiple use. In the declaration of policy 
which I note from the program is to be pre- 
sented to you for your consideration this 
morning, you will note the statement that 
the American Mining Congress supports the 
principle that the public domain should be 
put to as many ble uses as its re- 
sources permit. The mining industry recog- 
nizes that there are problems, although I 
submit that they are not of the magnitude 
suggested by the Comptroller General or 
Senator Williams, and it is willing now, as 
it always has been, to cooperate in the 
solution of these problems. I think it is 
proper here to point out that it was the 
which led the way in pas- 
sage of Public Law 167 and other multiple 
use legislation, and it was the mining indus- 
try which led the way in the present session 
of Congress in legislation to meet 
the problems resulting from the location of 
mining claims on reserval minerals in urban 
areas 


With specific reference to Senator WIL- 
tras’ bill, it must be recognized that the 
right to the full use of the surface of mining 
claims is vital to the mining claimant, both 
before and after patent, as has been pointed 


and others similar to the bill recently intro- 
duced by Senator WINS. As a matter 
of fact, in most cases the problem is not how 
much of the surface of a mining claim will 
be used, but the acquisition of additional 
Innd for dumping areas, talings ponds, and 
other uses relating to mining operations. S. 
3379 must be opposed in the best interests 
of the mining industry. 

Numerous other events of interest have 
occurred during the past year. One matter 
of considerable interest is the circulation by 
Mr. Karl Landstrom, Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, of a mining 
law revision act, and the introduction in 
Congress, by Congressman Sartor, of H.R. 
12913, entitled a bill to modernize the mining 
laws of the United States, which is similar 
to Mr. Landstrom's draft. As you probably 
know, Mr. Landstrom’s draft has been cir- 
culated to mining associations throughout 
the West for study and comment. As one 
who, along with a number of other inter- 
ested persons, devoted much time to the 
drafting of a proposed exploration claims 
act which would permit the location of ex- 
ploration claims, I am naturally quite pleased 
to note that the proposed legislation rec- 
ognizes the need for such legislation by in- 
corporating provisions for exploration claims. 
In an address at Denver, Colo., on March 17, 
1962, to the Colorado Mining Association, Mr. 
Landstrom discussed the proposed mining 
law revision act, and particularly the pro- 
visions relating to exploration claims, and 
urged support of the mensure. Quoted out 
of context, with respect to exploration claims 
Mr. Landstrom’s remarks are encouraging. 
For example, he stated: 
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May I assure you at once that I know of 
no one who is seriously advocating the com- 
plete elimination of the principles of the 
mining laws. But for many many 
people including mining people themselves 
have said that the time has come for changes. 
A rather wide scope of ideas has been ad- 
vanced and there seems to be a consensus 
that some modernization is necessary, The 
greatest need seems to be for some form of 
a temporary claim to protect the prospector 
for a time while seeking discovery of a valu- 
able mineral. It is said that this would en- 
courage prospecting by geological, geochem- 
ical, and geophysical means. Upon discovery 
of a valuable mineral, a conventional min- 
ing claim could then be located.” 

As I pointed out in my remarks to this 
group last year at Seattle, Mr. Landstrom 
had expressed an understanding of the need 
for prediscovery protection on previous oc- 
easions, This 1s, of course, comforting to 
those of us who have recognized the need 
for such legislation for some time and who 
have adyocated adoption of appropriate leg- 
islation. 

In one respect at least, however, remarks 
made by Mr. Landstrom in his speech to the 
Colorado Mining Association are disturbing. 
He pointed out that the court-made doc- 
trine of pedis lo associated with 
unpatented mining claims on public lands 
has served to protect the tenure of the 
prospector as against other prospectors while 
seeking to discover valuable minerals on a 
claim, but that the mere possession of land, 
in the absence of a discovery, vests no right 
against the United States. As a matter of 
fact, as has been pointed out repeatedly by 
persons discussing the subject, the real ne- 
cessity for an exploration claims act is based 
upon the fact that the doctrine of pedis 
possessio is not adequate to protect per- 
sons seeking hidden ore bodies as against 
other prospectors. The mining laws and 
court decisions make it clear that prospec- 
tors have a right as against the United States 
to enter upon the public domain and pros- 

for minerals, with a further right to 
locate and hold mining claims, the validity 
of which claims shall be dependent upon 
the discovery of mineral. Were this the 
only consideration, I respectfully submit, 
with all due deference to the opinion held by 
Mr. Landstrom, that an Exploration Claims 
Act would not be necessary. On this oc- 
casion, as on other occasions, I do take and 
have taken issue with the position of Mr. 
Landstrom that it is improper to locate 
claims upon the public domain before a dis- 
covery is made, for this is a practice which 
has been followed with the approval of the 
courts for many, many years, I am pleased 
to note in the first few lines of H.R. 12013 
language which I interpret to mean that the 
public domain will remain open to prospect- 
ing and location of mining claims. 

Az noted by Mr. Landstrom in his speech, 
by the provisions of a portion of the proposed 

Law Revision Act, which are similar 
to provisions of Mr. SavLon's bill, a locator 
would be permitted to locate an exploration 
claim up to 160 acres on any lnnd subject to 
location of mining claims and could locate 
or hold any number of exploration claims. 
However, the maximum area in which any 
one locator could have an Interest in any one 
State could not exceed 5,120 acres at any 
one time, The locator or holder of an ex- 
ploratton claim would have the exclusive 
right to locate mining claims in the area 
covered by the exploration claim, Claims 
would have a maximum life of 5 years, under 
Mr. Landstrom’s draft, and 2 years under 
H.R. 12913, with annual labor required at 
the rate of $10 per acre for the first 3 years 
and $20 per acre for the fourth and fifth 
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years under Mr. Landstrom’s draft, with a 
minimum annual labor requirement for ex- 
ploration claims of $500 per year. In each 
case, failure to perforin annual labor and 
file reports would result in forfelture of the 
exploration claim, 

In these and in other respects, the appli- 
cable provisions of the proposed Mining Law 
Revision Act and H.R. 12913 are similar to 
the provisions of the proposed Exploration 
Claims Act drafted by representatives of the 
mining industry. There are, of course, dif- 
ferences between the two drafts representing 
differences both in drafting and substance. 
For example, the Proposed Mining Law Revi- 
sion Act and H.R. 12913 would require resto- 
ration of the surface upon expiration of the 
exploration claim, with authority in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to require a bond, a 
requirement which could seriously impede 
exploration activities. These and other pro- 
yisions of the Proposed Mining Law Revision 
Act and H.R. 12913, as far as they relate to 
exploration claims, present obstacles to full 
agreement between industry and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Mr, Saytor, but it 
is a comfort to know that we are in accord 
on some points, at least. 

The big obstacle, however, Is not the pro- 
yisions of the proposed mining law revision 
act and H.R. 12913 relating to prediscovery 
rights, but arises out of the fact that pre- 
discovery rights are tied to proposed amend- 
ments of the mining law which affect basic 
concepts of the mining law, amendments 
which are not generally favored by the min- 
ing industry. I will not attempt here to 
fully explore each of the changes proposed 
by the Landstrom draft and H.R. 12913. I 
will say that study has been made of Mr. 
Landstrom’s draft by numerous persons with 
whom I have discussed the subject and that 
there is agreement that some of the ideas 
contained in the draft merit study, while 
others are unacceptable. As a whole, it has 
always been my position (and in this I feel 
confident that I am in accord with the 
thinking of many others) that legislation 
providing for prediscovery protection is de- 
sirable only if it does not destroy the prin- 
ciples of our present laws. As stated in the 
statement of policy adopted by the American 
Mining Congress last year: 

“In order to facilitate the discovery of 
deep lying orebodies, we favor legislation 
which will, without destroying the princi- 
ple of our present mining laws, afford rea- 
sonable prediscovery protection to one who 
is in good faith engaged in seeking a dis- 
covery.” 

While the distinction between lode and 
placer claims and the corollary doctrine of 
extralateral rights may not be as important 
today as it once was, It is still an important 
aspect of the mining law, particularly in 
those areas where mineral discoverics may 
be made on the surface, and the elimination 
of these concepts will meet with strong op- 
position from many arenas of the mining in- 
dustry, I feel confident that the mining 
industry will cooperate with the ent 
of the Interlor in seeking whatever legisia- 
tive changes, if any, may be necessary to 
cure abuses, and I feel I can say that the 
mining industry will cooperate in making 
changes which may be necessary because 
of changing times. But beyond that it Is 
clear that there will be strong opposition 
to basic changes in the mining law. 

Accordingly, it is a matter of regret that 
the Department and Congressman SAYLOR 
have scen fit to tie their approval of the 
principie of prediscovery protection to other 
changes in the mining law which can hard- 
ly be expected to meet the approval of the 
mining industry. 
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U.S. Power Versus Russian Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that Congress has given President Ken- 
nedy standby authority to call up re- 
serves, we indicated by resolution our de- 
sire for an affirmative foreign policy in 
dealing with Cuba. It is appropriate 
to make a practical appraisal of our posi- 
tion as a world military power. The Blue 
Island Sun-Standard, an outstanding 
community paper in my district, pre- 
sents a carefully drawn and sound com- 
parison between the United States and 
Russian military positions and analyzes 
the September Reader's Digest article 
by Hanson Baldwin and I ask leave to 
insert it at this point. 

U.S. POWER VERSUS RUSSIAN POWER 


The Russians, contrary to a rather widely 
held belief and fear, are not 10 feet tall, 

That is the important deduction that can 
be made from the recent revelations of the 
Civillan Space Agency concerning Russian 
failures in space explorations. Specifically, 
five attempts to reach distant planets proved 
futile. A sixth was only partially successful. 

This knowledge was long kept confidential 
on security grounds— military intelligence 
authorities felt that its release might en- 
danger our source of Information concern- 
ing Soviet activities in the space race. An 
Inevitable result was public pessimism, based 
on the Idea that the Russians were far ahead 
and that all they had to do was select n 
target, take alm, press the button, and hit 
the bullseye every time. So, in early Sep- 
tember, the decision was made to release 
facts the Space Agency possesses, without. 
of course, revealing the nature of the sensing 
and tracking devices that produced them. 

This has a very yital bearing on our power 
vis-a-vis Soviet power. For outer space 
could, in the thinking of many scientists, be- 
come the science of future battles and con- 
qeusts on which dominance of the world 
would depend. Moreover, there are top au- 
thorities who are convinced that in other 
areas of power—hard, cold military power— 
we are stronge as compared with the Soviets, 
than is generally understood. 

The September Reader's Digest carries an 
impressive article by Hanson W. Baldwin. 
military editor of the New York Times and 
a Pulitzer Prize winner. Mr. Baldwin writes: 
“The United States—not Ruxsin—is today the 
strongest military power in the world. The 
United States—not Russin—has been the 
strongest military power in the world all 
through the period of expanding Communist 
conquest since World War II. But, so fur as 
halting Red Inronds is concerned, this pos- 
ture of strength’ hasn't done us much good. 
The reason is that our political leaders and 
our diplomats have not—with some excep- 
tions—used our military power skillfully and 
Tully to bolster our policies.“ 

Mr. Baldwin ts not a saber rattler—he Is 
not an advocate of aggression. He believes, 
however, that we must use our power “with 
absolute firmness in defense of the Western 
World and its allies.” 


He lists the varied sources of our power, and 
it is an encouraging one Indeed. It begins 
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with our vast industrial and agricultural re- 
sources, on which everything depends. In 
the military sphere it includes absolute su- 
premacy at sea, an edge in piloted aircraft, 
and, in his opinion, a nuclear advantage de- 
spite the Soviet achievements in this sphere. 
We not only have a much larger nuclear 
stockpile than Russia, but we have more 
varied nuclear devices. And we are ahead 
in missile development. Russia’s advantage 
is in the size of her ground forces. Here, 
too, new weapons are providing a balance 
against sheer manpower. 

Mr. Baldwin argues. that we have tem- 
porlzed too often in the face of Russian 
threats and actions, thus letting her push 
and consolidate her galris; while, when we 
have held firm, the Soviets have backed 
down. But, he believes we have not held 
firm nearly often enough. He tells a story 
of tndecision—in the crises of Laos, Cuba, 
and elsewhere. Brave words have not been 
implemented by actions. 

So, as he sees it, there are four major 
policies. which should govern our use of 
Power. Summed up very briefly, these are: 
A willingness to use power to further our 
Policies; to reward our friends and penalize 
Our enemies; to decide, for ourselves, what 
are our vital interests and to act upon them, 
regardless of what such a body as the United 
Nations may decide; and, finally, flexibility 
and tmaginativeness in the use of power. 
His conclusion: “The Communists must 
know with absolute certainty that aggres- 
sion against our Interests will cause immedi- 
ate reactions harmful to them, in any one 
of a hundred ways. This use of power will 
not cause war. It is the surest way to pre- 
vent it. Lack of action in the face of Com- 
Pierre aggression can only doom us to de- 
eat.” 


Ayres “Harrises” the Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting into the RECORD 
an article which I believe should be of 
interest and concern to all of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

It is written in a humorous vein, yet it 
describes a most serious threat to the 
future of America, and to the political 
future of many Members of this body, 
regardless of their party affiliation. 

The column, written by George Dixon, 
describes how COPE paid a large sum 
to a private organization to assess the 
Congressional district of my good friend 
and colleague, BI AYRES, of Ohio. Now, 
We all evaluate our districts, and expect 
Our opponents to do so, However, the 
Significant fact is that the report sug- 
Bested that a fair campaign could not 
Win for COPE and that trickery would 
have to be used. 

This same organization polled my dis- 
trict. I have asked for a copy of their 
poll. I was refused. I wonder what 
trickery COPE recommended in my dis- 
trict? I wonder if they are suggesting 
that the people of my district must be 
fooled? Is this organization afraid to 
Campaign with the facts? Are their 
Positions those that must be advanced 
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by stealth, chicanery, and political ma- 
nipulation? 

I urge my colleagues to read this ar- 
ticle closely. You may be next to be 
“Harrised.” 


Text of the article is as follows: 


WASHINGTON SCENE—AYRES HARRISES THE 
OPPOSITION 
(By George Dixon) 

In a manner which we can only describe 
as mysterious, Representative WILLIAM 
HANES AYRES, of Ohio, has come into pos- 
session of a field map on which are charted 
the pitfalls he should avoid in his campaign 
for reelection. The cartographer who unwit- 
tingly prepared this warning for the vehe- 
mently Repubiican Mr. Aynes is none other 
than President Kennedy's favorite polltaker. 

JFK's personal opinion sampler, Louis Har- 
ris, was paid to prepare the chart by the 
AFL-CIO'’s Committee on Political Educa- 
tion. But COPE did not intend it to benefit 
Mr. Arres. It spent the $5,000, or so, on be- 
half of Mr. Ayres’ Democratic opponent, a 
University of Akron professor named Oliver 
Ocasek, 

The poll was meant for the eyes of Profes- 
sor Ocasek alone, but Representative AYRES 
has peculiar ways of getting things. Just 
one example: In 1956 he sauntered uninvited 
into a breakfast of Democratic leaders and 
got Averell Harriman, then a Democrat as- 
pirant for President, to go on public record 
as hoping that Representative Ayres would 
be reelected. 

The portion of the lost, strayed, or—or— 
misdellvered Harris poll that Representative 
Ayres is using to avoid pitfalls of the ene- 
my's making is this: 

It is apparent that it is totally wrong 
strategy to attack Ayres frontally on his 
across-the-board record. In fact, if voters 
go to the polls weighing in their minds the 
question, Has Congressman Ayres done a 
good job or not?’ the outcome can be foretold 
now. They will chorus back affirmatives. 
Rather, the tack against Ayres is to catch 
him on one, or at most two, major issues 
where he is not solid, and then equate his 
wrong position on these with the urgent 
need to replace him in Congress.” 

The two booby traps Harris recommended 
setting for Ayres were that he be thrown 
off guard, then suddenly asked to explain 
why he was against medicare and Federal 
ald to education. 

The questions were hurled at him in 
Akron. Instead of going “Ah-ah-ah,” as 
he admits he might have if he hadn’t been 
forewarned, Representative Arrrs replicd 
biandly: 

“Oh, yes those are the questions suggested 
on page 12 of the Harris poll. Well, every- 
body scems to agree that Federal ald to 
education is a bad deal for our area where 
schools have such fine homegrown financ- 
ing; and it was President Kennedy's Demo- 
crats who really killed medicare.” 

Representative Ayres had another well- 
nigh incredible break when his professional 
opponent was asked about the Harris poll 
already in Ayres’ ion. 

“I haven't seen it yet,” blurted Ocasck, 
obviously the most Harrised man in Akron. 

Ayres subjected his rival to further Har- 
risment. Wearing a look of almost ineffable 
innocence, he assured groups of Akronites: 
It's wonderful when your opposition warns 
you where the traps are hidden.” 

I asked Representative AYRES if he thought 
he could have avoided the snares without the 
Harris field map. 

“I dunno,” he said. “Some of the tactics 
urged by the President's man reminded me 
of Halloween—trick or treat.” 

I told Representative Ayres I had read in 
Newsweek magazine that Harris also hired 
out to Republican candidates who wanted 
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their chances assayed. I asked him if he 
would have retained Harris if he'd thought 
of it, and gotton to him, first. 

"I'm satisfied to have Harris work for the 
other side,” he replied. "I could never have 
hired anybody to do such an objective job 
for me.” 

As I said in the beginning, Representative 
Ayres gets the strangest things. While I 
was with him, his secretary, Rita Baker, 
handed him a letter that had just come in 
the mail. It was a fundraising appeal from 
the Democratic campaign committee of ad- 
jacent Montgomery County, Md. 

The envelope bore one of the new Robert 
A. Taft commemorative stamps. 


That Bad Old 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
Members will be interested in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Canton Re- 
pository of September 30: 

TRAT Bap OLD 87rH CONGRESS 


As they say on television when something 
goes wrong, if you're not getting the picture 
of Congress that President Kennedy is talk- 
ing about on the 1962 political stump, don't 
blame your own set. 

The trouble is elsewhere, and it won't be 
cured by electing more Democrats to Con- 


gress. 

It’s in the upside-down-cake composition 
of the National Democratic Party, which 
cannot use the same party line in Mississippi 
that it uses in New York. 

This inconsistency makes no sense to vot- 
ers and no sense to candidates. 

When the President takes a cue from 
Harry Truman’s 1948 campaign and rants 
against the “bad old 87th Congress,” he is 
asking people to forget that both the House 
and Senate are dominated by his own party. 

Then when he takes a cue from Houdini 
and says the 87th Congress wasn’t so bad 
after all—look what it has been doing late- 
ly—he is asking people to belleve the po- 
litical hand is quicker than the voter eye. 
What became of the dastardly Republicans 
all of a sudden? 

The 87th Congress can’t be both good and 
bad. 

President Kennedy can't cozen people into 
thinking Congress could be made all good by 
electing more Democrats to the 88th Con- 
gress when the 87th Congress already had a 
two-thirds Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate and three-fifths majority in the House. 

Partisan politics aside, where it won't 
really be at any point in the congressional 
campaign, Mr. Kennedy knows as well as 
anyone else what the problem is, 

As head of the Democratic Party he can- 
not command a partisan majority in Con- 

because his party is split on the civil 
rights issue. 

As Chief Executive of the United States he 
cannot command a bipartisan majority be- 
cause he is unable to appear in a bipartisan 
role. The bipartisan personality that works 
so well for some lesser politicians and 
worked wonders for Dwight Eisenhower 
would be incongruous if John F. Kennedy 
tried it. He is a Democrat from the ground 
up. But he needs more than his partisan- 
ship. 
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So what is a poor confused voter to do 
when the political picture as presented by 
Mr, Kennedy gets blurred? 

There is only one thing he can do, 

That is to vote for the congressional can- 
didates who most nearly satisfy him. 

It never was the intent of the Constitu- 
tion that congressional candidates should try 
to satisfy anyone else but voters in the con- 
gressional districts and the States—Senators 
to represent the interests of States, Repre- 
sentatives to speak for the people them- 
selves. It is not their business to please 
Presidents. 

Presidential interference in congressional 
elections has been resented oftener than it 
has been welcomed. In 1962 President Ken- 
nedy would do well to stay out of the cam- 
paign altogether, He has nothing to offer 
but confusion. 


Address of Theodore R. McKeldin at the 
Kiwanis Club of Baltimore City, Legion 
of Honor Breakfast, September 21, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Socrates 
said that “it is the pleasure of the citi- 
zen to obey the laws.” Since his day the 
duty of the citizen toward the state has 
been the subject of continuing debate. 
Many who have occupied places of 
power and responsibility can often speak 
with a knowledge of experience. Cer- 
tainly no one is better qualified to do 
so than the Honorable Theodore R. Me- 
Keldin. As a private citizen he has al- 
ways been ready to bear his share as a 
leader and as a worker for the institu- 
tions of civilized society. As mayor of 
Baltimore and twice Governor of Mary- 
land he rendered outstanding service to 
his city, State, and Nation. 

Governor McKeldin has explored the 
subject of the duty of the citizen in a 
speech before the Kiwanis Club of Balti- 
more City Legion of Honor Breakfast in 
connection with the convention of the 
Capital District of Kiwanis. 

Among the guests were Martin T. 
Wiegand, trustee of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, of Washington; Claude B. Hell- 
mann, past president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national; Dr. William M. Eagles of Rich- 
mond, Va., governor of the Capital 
District of Kiwanis; Walter M. Daniels, 
past governor of the Capital District; 
Wilmer Carter, former State senator of 
Maryland and an active Kiwanian; and 
Edward M. Lockard, president of the 
Baltimore Kiwanis Club. Present were 
more than 800 Kiwanians of the Capital 
District which comprises Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Governor McKeldin's remarks are 
appended: 

When I reached the constitutional limit 
of my tenure as Governor of Maryland and 
became a private citizen again for the first 
time in 8 years, my thoughts turned to my 
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new status and a number of questions oc- 
curred to me. One of these questions which 
came to my mind was, how private can or 
should an American citizen be today. 

It is obvious that no one enjoys—or en- 
dures—absolute privacy, at least not since 
Robinson Crusoe was joined by the man 
Friday. Man is a social animal and as long 


‘as he lives in organized society he must 


needs come into contact with his neighbors 
and all contacts with others are public re- 
lations. By “privacy” I do not mean living 
like a hermit, but the status of a man who 
has no desire either to hold public office, 
or to wield political influence behind the 
scenes, but who admits an obligation to sup- 
port law, order, and good government. How 
far does this obligation extend? 

To give a final answer, conclusive and in- 
clusive, to this question Is plainly impossible 
because we are dealing with what the mathe- 
maticians call variables. Let x stand for the 
obligation of the citizen and y for the neces- 
sities of government and we can say that x 
equals y; but we are not much further along 
because y varies from time to time and from 
place to place, so x is rarely the same in 
two different cases. 

Por instance, Daniel Boone was an Ameri- 
can citizen, and so are you. But to say that 
your duty toward the State and the Nation 
are identical with his would be nonsense, 
Boone received from government very little 
by comparison with what the typical citi- 
zen receives today, so he owed correspond- 
ingly less than you and I owe. Yet it Is 
not uncommon to hear men talk today as 
if they had received nothing from civilized 
society except, perhaps, a rifle and an ax; 
therefore they owe it no obligation except, 
perhaps, to fight the Indians—it being 
understood, of course, that the Redskins are 
now the Reds. 

Such people we recognize as extreme re- 
actionaries and pay them little serious at- 
tention; but when the same kind of think- 
ing appears in less exaggerated form it 
can be very deceptive. Most Americans as- 
sent to the dictum that it is a legitimate 
function of government to do for the people 
what they cannot do, or cannot do as well, 
for themselves; but on what the people can 
do for themselves there is a wide divergence 
of opinion. 

To answer that question correctly is per- 
haps the most difficult feat of statecraft, 
because the correct answer is not based on 
principle, but on time and circumstance. 
With a pail and a spring nearby Daniel 
Boone could furnish his own water supply, 
but a member of the Kiwanis Club within 
the capital district cannot do so. Everyone 
understands that and to assure an ample 
supply of pure water is admitted to be one 
of the first duties of a city government. 
But with miles of empty land around him, 
Daniel Boone could give himself a job when- 
ever he chose to work. You cannot say as 
much of a man in a modern city, but is it 
therefore the duty of the government to 
furnish him with work when he cannot find 
it for himself? Right there a difference of 
opinion arises, and sometimes arises to vio- 
lence in its expression. 

I shall make no attempt to answer the 
question, but I shall make this assertion: The 
correct answer depends on circumstances 
and not on any eternal principle. The cor- 
rect answer may be either “yes” or “no,” de- 
pending on the time, the place, and the sit- 
uation. So it is with most of the other social 
and economic problems that beset us today. 
Try to solve them by formulas that were per- 
fectly good in George Washington’s time and 
you get the wrong answers. Try to solve 
them by formulas that logic indicates must 
be good 50 years hence, and still you get 
the wrong answers. Tou get the right 
answer only when you take into considera- 
tion all the changes that have occurred since 
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the question last came up, and do not worry 
about those that may occur before it comes 
up again, 

It is a curious fact that the one point 
on which the radical and reactionary agree 
is in denying this simple fact. They both 
say that to base important decisions on the 
facts as they exist is to repudiate principle 
and to become an opportunist. But the 
truth is that neither your mossbacked reac- 
tionary, nor your wildeyed radical has ever 
understood what a principle is. They are 
constantly mistaking what Is transient policy 
for everlasting principle, and they oppose 
the most obviously necessary measures, the 
reactionary on the ground that they repre- 
sent a plunge into socialism, the radical on 
the ground that they are a retreat toward 
fascism. But to do what is plainly neces- 
sary is not a principle, it is a policy applied 
in conformity to-the principle that Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

That statement by Abraham Lincoln em- 
bodies what fs indeed a principle, the fun- 
damental political principle from which 
most, if not all the others are derived. Self- 
government by freemen must survive, and 
whatever is necessary to assure its survival 
is the right thing to do. Perhaps, what is 
now necessary, would not have been the 
right thing when Lincoln was alive, Per- 
haps it will not be the right thing for Lin- 
coln’s successor to do a hundred years hence. 
But if it is necessary to preserve our free 
institutions, it is the right thing here and 
now and calling it names doesn't alter its 
nature. 

If you call this liberalism, that is all right 
with me, and if you call it true conservatism, 
I shall not quarrel with the term. But to 
my own’ way of thinking it is nothing but 
realism. It is the fashion in these days to 
laugh at the old Latin tags, but they are 
still handy sometimes when one wishes to 
express an idea neatly. Tempora mutantur, 
wrote Holinshed—"the times change and we 
are changed with them.” If we refuse to 
admit that we are changed, we are simply 
behind the times and are going to get run 
over by an adyancing world. 

This is true of everybody in the country, 
from the President of the United States 
down to the humblest citizen. In this re- 
spect there is no such thing as private life. 
It is all the same, we are all In it, and each 
one of us has a part to play. That is the 
meaning of self-government, or, as we usu- 
ally put it, of the democratic system. Of 
that much I am definitely assured. In re- 
tiring from public office I was relieved of cer- 
tain administrative duties, but not at all 
relieved of responsibility to think about goy- 
ernment and to work for its improvement. 

The question is, How much responsibility 
do I continue to bear, now that T am no 
longer in public office? There is an answer 
to this question, but not the precise and 
definite kind of answer that lawyers and 
businessmen like. The answer is, I have as 
much responsibility for good government as 
I am able to carry. But that obviously varies 
from man to man. It would be foolish for 
me to try to tell any one of you exactly what 
is your duty, when I have difficulty enough 
in figuring out my own. 

But this much is certain: No man, except 
the downright mentally deficient, Is too 
feeble to make an effort to find out what 
is really going on. Some men are easily de- 
ceived, but in most cases it is because they 
want to be deceived, not because they are 
incapable of telling truth from falschood, 
They accept lying propaganda because it is 
too much trouble to search out the truth, 
and they feel no great obligation to know 
what is true regarding themselves as apart 
from public life, and exempt from its obliga- 

The ancient Greeks had a better idea. The 
Athenian, for example, conceived that the 
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moment he stepped out of his front door he 
entered into public life. Their system, it 
is true, was a bad one and eventually col- 
lapsed from its internal weakness. But the 
weakness. was not in this idea; it was in the 
assumption that every man in public life 
must act on his own instead of delegating 
his authority in order to increase efficiency. 
The basic idea, that public life begins when- 
ever and wherever a man encounters his 
neighbor, was sound then, and it remains 
sound today. Family life was private. The 
way in which a man earned his daily bread 
was private, as long as it was honest. But 
whatever a man said or did in the street or 
in the marketplace was assumed to have some 
bearing on the welfare of the city, the polis, 
and therefore was, as we say in English, po- 
litical, In the mind of the Athenian, hold- 
ing office, or supporting some candidate for 
office, was a very small part of politics, for 
his whole life was politics except when he 
was within the walls of his own house. 

Some of you may recoil from this as a 
retreat from liberty. We are so accustomed 
to thinking of politics as nothing but for- 
mal government that the suggestion that 
our whole lives are political is a nightmarish 
Suggestion. It seems to imply the intrusion 
of the government into everything. 

But the truth is the reverse. Ours is a rep- 
resentative democracy. The American citi- 
zen delegates his authority to agents, and he 
influences their course, not by direct action, 
but by the pressure of public opinion. There- 
fore for the agents, that is to say, the goy- 
ernment, to interfere with and try to con- 
trol opinion is intolerable. It is far worse in 
& representative than in a direct democracy, 
for the right to form and express our own 
opinions is the sole authority that we have 
retained. The American should resent and 
Tesist governmental efforts to control his 
thoughts even more vigorously than the 
Athenian, because thought-control would 
leave the American more completely stripped 
of power. 

I maintain, therefore, that as the American 
Tealizes that all his contacts with his fel- 
lows are, in the legal phrase, “affected with 
a public interest,“ he will be more, not less 
determined to preserve his freedom of 
thought and expression, and liberty will rest 
on a sounder, not a shakler, foundation. 

It seems clear to me, then, that in going, 
as we say, from public to private life I really 
did not go anywhere. I was relieved of the 
responsibility of saying whether a convicted 
murderer shall suffer death, or some lesser 
penalty, which is, I assure you, a great relief. 
I lost the right to take the salute of the 
Maryland National Guard, but it is not, after 
all, a very terrible loss. I can no longer, like 
Louis the XIVth, “make a hundred malcon- 
tents and one ingrate" by every appointment 
to office, but that is, on balance, not unfa- 
vorable. 

But my responsibility to the State of Mary- 
land and to the United States is not lessened 
by the weight of a feather. Just as much as 
ever I am bound to do my best to keep in- 
formed as to the conduct of public affairs, 
and to judge that conduct in the light of the 
present day, not by the glow of the splendors 
of the past, nor by the wavering and fitful 
gleam of an uncertain future. Just as much 
as ever I am under a solemn obligation to 
support men whom I believe to be honest, 
and to oppose those whom I believe to be 
rogues. ` 

So I revert to my original thesis. I am 
not here to impart information, but merely 
to ask you, “How private can, or should, an 
American citizen be in the year 1962?” 1 
leave the question for each of you to answer 
according to his own situation. But I am 
persuaded that to the extent that you flud 
the right answer, just to that extent you, 
although you may be in what is called private 
life, will add to the safety and the honor 
and the glory of the country that we love. 
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U.S. Cuban Performance Called “Profile 
in Indecision” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article: 

From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 
September 30, 1962] 
Point or Vrew—U.S. CUBAN PERFORMANCE 
CALLED “PROFILE IN INDECISION” 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

New Tonk, September 29.— The President 
feels that Cuba is a bone in his throat.” So 
spoke one of President Kennedy's aids soon 
after the abortive invasion of the Bay of 
Pi 


Since then the obstruction has become a 
large bone of national and international con- 
tention. 

How did it get stuck there in the first 
place? How big, how dangerous is it? Can 
it be dislodged short of war? 

The President naturally wants to keep 
these awkward questions out of this fall's 
congressional elections. But the failure to 
ask them and to answer them honestly is 
fraught with danger to the Nation. 

Castro began as a bone in the throat of 
the Eisenhower administration 4 years ago. 
Two years later, Candidate Kennedy did his 
eloquent best to get Mr. Nixon to strangle on 
it. Picking the decline of American safety 
and prestige as his theme, Mr. Kennedy 
pointed to the rise of Castro as prime evi- 
dence that “our security and our leadership 
are both slipping away.” 

His Cuban policy was to “let the Cuban 
people know our determination that they 
will some day again be free * * *,” to “let 
Castro know that we do not intend to be 
pushed around any longer * * *,” to “let 
Mr. Khrushchev know that we are permit- 
ting no expansion of his foothold in our 
hemisphere * * +*+” and especially to “end 
the harassment * * * of liberty-loving anti- 
Castro forces in Cuba and in other lands.” 

“Thus far,” Candidate Kennedy said, 
“these fighters for freedom have had vir- 
tually no support from our Government.” 
And, “the way to put the ideals of the Amer- 
ican Revolution into significance is to act on 
them, not to talk about them.” “Hopefully,” 
he said, “events may once again bring us an 
opportunity to (act) on behalf of the cause 
of freedom in Cuba.“ 

Hopefully, events did bring the newly 
elected President this opportunity. In April 
1961, President Kennedy authorized the 
Cuban invasion. But at the last and fateful 
hour he ordered withdrawal of decisive 
American air support, abandoning 1,400 
“liberty-loving, anti-Castro fighters for free- 
dom“ to Castro’s tanks, jails, and firing 
squads, His profile in courage suddenly 
turned into a profile in indecision. 

At his nationally televised press confer- 
ence on September 13, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy had no kind words for those who are 
paying today, as he himself so often did dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign, that the “bone” is 
plenty big and dangerous. “Rash talk is 
cheap,” he said, “especially with those who 
do not have the responsibility (for 
decision) .” 

In 1960, addressing himself to the military 
aspect of the Cuban situation, Senator Ken- 
nedy said, “I think Castro is a source of 
maximum danger. * * * A Communist men- 
ace bàs been permitted to arise under our 
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very noses, only 90 miles from our 
shores * * * (Castro’s) transformation of 
Cuba into a Communist base of opera- 
tions * * + jetplane, missile, or subma- 
rine * * * is an incredibly dangerous develop- 
ment.” Thus, he warned, “the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere security system is drastically 
threatened.” 

But 2 years later, at his press conference, 
the President, referring again to Soviet ship- 
ments to Cuba, said that these “do not con- 
stitute a serious threat to any other part of 
this hemisphere.” He strongly denied that 
the Communist buildup is such as “to en- 
danger or interfere with our security,” or 
that Cuba is “an offensive military base of 
significant capacity.” 

In view of Candidate Kennedy's profound 
alarm about the military threat of Cuba in 
1960, what are the facts which leave the 
President so relatively calm today about Cas- 
tro’s present military capacity? 

Today, Castro's Cuba, still only 90 miles off 
our shores, has the second strongest ground 
army in our hemisphere. Estimated at 
400,000 men, including militia, it has re- 
ceived, since the failure of the invasion, over 
$175 million in military aid and supplies 
from Communist-bloc countries. Commu- 
nist-made jeeps, jets, tanks, radar and elec- 
tronic equipment are almost dally arrivals in 
Cuban harbors. According to State Depart- 
ment and intelligence reports, 4,500 Russian 
soldiers, sailors and technicians are in Cuba 
helping Castro. They are training new 
pilots, ground crews and artillerymen. 

Just last week Castro announced construc- 
tion of a “fishing base“ on the Cuban coast 
for use by the Russians. Sites for guided 
missiles and rockets, and bases for subma- 
rines and submarine detection are possible. 
Cuba will be capable of inflicting great dam- 
age on the U.S. naval installation at Guan- 
tanamo. And behind these beefed-up forces 
stands the military might of the U.S.S.R. 
openly pledged to support them, with its 
atomic power if necessary. 

Whatever the military capacity of Cuba 
when Mr, Kennedy took office, it is now vastly 
greater. 

In his September 12 press conference, Mr. 
Kennedy indicated that his hopes of a peace- 
ful solution of the Castro problem lie par- 
tially in the deterioration of the Cuban polit- 
ical and economic situation. Dangling the 
prospect of a convenient collapse before this 
Nation's eyes, he said, “Castro (is) in trou- 
ble * * * his own followers are beginning to 
see that their revolution has been betrayed.” 

UNPOPULARITY UNQUESTIONED 


What are the chances of a successful rebel- 
lion by Castro's disillusioned people? His 
unpopularity with a great section of his op- 
pressed populace can no longer be ques- 
tioned. The 1,200 captured in the disastrous 
Bay of Pigs invasion and the thousands of 
political prisoners now rotting in Castro's 
jails certainly hate his guts. 

But the unjailed remnants of the Cuban 
underground no longer have the means or 
the will to challenge the ruthless authority 
of Castro’s Soviet-armed firing squads. Like 
the Hungarians before them, the Cuban peo- 
ple have learned the bitter lesson of resist- 
ance; that Soviet Russia will spring to the 
aid of Soviet dictators wherever they may be, 
but the United States will not always go to 
the aid of men fighting for their freedom. 

Cuban radio and television are doing a 
typically crack Communist Job on Cuban 
youth. The rising generation is being vigo- 
rously indoctrinated with antidemocratic, 
anti-American, and pro-Russian ideas. It is 
being taught to think of itself as the van- 
guard of the Communist liberation in our 
hemisphere. 

President Kennedy assures the Nation that 
“in the last year Castro's regime has been 
increasingly isolated in this hemisphere. His 
name no longer inspires the same fear of 
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following in other Latin American coun- 
tries.” 
BASE FOR SPIES 

The bitter truth is that Cuba today is a far 
more effective base of Communist activity 
than it was 2 years ago, It is now a bustling, 
well-organized jumping-off point into all its 
neighboring countries for Spanish-speaking 
spies, provocateurs, propagandists, and se- 
cret military agents. 

Radio Cuba tels their underprivileged 
masses throughout Latin America that their 
economic and political freedom depend on 
booting out all pro-American politicians, and 
elevating oficials who stand ready to join 
the dynamic ranks of Communist republics. 
The United States, Radio Cuba claims, is 
lending billions of economic aid to its south- 
ern neighbors for one reason only: Fear of 
Ehrushchey and Castro. American aid, it 
warns, will dic on the vine the day Castro 
is defeated, 

The argument is a powerful one. Probably 
all Latin American governments view Castro 
and communism at least in part as a doliar- 
generating program. It would explain why 
even pro-American leaders are reluctant to 
take action against him or against their own 
domestic Communists, 

The rapidly growing forces of the Com- 
munist Left elsewhere in Latin America (es- 
pecially in Haiti, Bolivia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico, Brazi) and Venezuela), and 
the rise of new military dictatorships in 
Argentina and Peru, are tragic proof that the 
influence of Castro has not been politically 
isolated. Since the failure of the invasion, 
there hns been a massive outflow of private 
Latin American capital into European coun- 
tries. Today, South American entrepreneurs 
who might otherwise be investing in domes- 
tic enterprise are sending their capital to 
safety abroad, with a consequent weakening 
of the Latin American economy and a fur- 
ther drain on the Alliance for Progress funds. 


IN HOCK TO MOSCOW 


Time is running out in Latin America, 
and the cold war Is still being lost there. 

It is hard to see why the President and 
his advisers have constantly failed to under- 
stand that the same ideological, political and 
military necessities which make it essential 
for the United States to maintain Berlin as 
a “showcase of democracy” on Russia's bor- 
ders, are operating today from Moscow, to 
maintain Cuba as a “showcase of commu- 
nism” on our shores, 

Today, Castro and his country are in 
total hock to Moscow. If Castro should balk 
at this, or in any other way become a lia- 
bility or nuisance, the Kremlin will quickly 
dispose of him, and install a handpicked 
successor. Unless Russian power is evicted 
from Cuba, it is there to stay—and to grow. 


Only the Brave Deserve the Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by Robert Moses, president of 
the New York World's Fair 1964-65 Corp. 
Mr. Moses is one of the Nation’s great 
citizens, who has dedicated nearly 50 
years of his life to public service. These 
remarks, expressed in his inimitable way, 
will be of interest to all people who an- 
ticipate attending the fair: 
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ONLY THE Brave DESERVE THE Fam 

Simple Simon fs the proverbial skeptic 
who demands at least a sample of the world's 
fair. At the moment, he gets his taste 
largely in the form of myriad manifestations 
of puzzling activity, such as plowed road- 
Ways, excavations, piles of concrete, stone, 
steel and forms, giant machinery crawling 
about, spelling confusion and discomfort to 
the passerby, and through communications 
in ink, over the air, on screen and poster, by 
sign, symbol, and throw- away. 

The Federal-State arterial work at the fair 
is somewhat behind schedule and drastic 
steps will be taken if necessary to insure 
completion on time. There is also danger 
of delay in the design, construction, and 
equipment of exhibits, foreign and domestic, 
leading to congestion and high labor and ma- 
terial costs in the 6 months before the fair 
opens. It is dificult to make exhibitors un- 
derstand the flight of time and the necessity 
of getting shovels Into the ground this fall. 
These are hazards of all big construction, and 
builders, particularly those representing for- 
elgn countries, each on its own and not sub- 
ject to central direction, are peculiarly sub- 
ject to them. On the other hand, our 
executives, whose reports follow, are tough, 
experionced professionals, We look to them 
confidently for results. 

As promised, we are trying honestly and 
with high purpose to avoid the vulgarity, 
lingo, and ballyhoo of the circus and carni- 
val and the come-ons of the conventional 
shills, pitchmen and barkers; but a fair can 
be too sublimated to attract visitors, too in- 
tellectual for all but bluestockings, too noble 
for the earthy and too mature to be shared 
with junior members of the family. It must 
indeed have a worthy theme and central pur- 
pose but there must also be something ex- 
citing in It for everybody. 

A fair is a fair is a fair. Local or global, 
its function is to enlighten, stimulate, and 
amuse. It marks red letter days on the cal- 
endars of millions, days of eager anticipation, 
prolonged. enjoyment, and long remem- 
brance, In these cold war times, all world's 
expositions have virtually the same theme— 
brotherhood to be realized through parlia- 
ments, congresses, conventions, convoca- 
tions, meetings, and exchanges. We continue 
to pursue our theme “Peace through under- 
standing.” Our symbol, the huge stainless 
steel globe of earth with the continents 
raised, with orbits to emphasize our loneli- 
ness in space and with ingenious lighting to 
simulate motion, will soon make its appear- 
ance at the theme center. 

We continue to emphasize that the fair 
especially belongs in New York in 1964, for 
in that year our town celebrates her 300th 
anniversary and descendants of the millions 
who haye streamed through the gateway 
where the New Colossus lifts her lamp, will 
be reminded that she still sends her radiant 
beams across the broad Atlantic into the 
homes of the tired, poor, and oppressed of 
other lands. 

In a recent interview recorded in Sports 
Illustrated Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, the Ar- 
menian broad jumper said: 

“The 2 days at Stanford Stadium can never 
be forgotten. I have taken part twice in the 
Olympic games and I believe that I am 
speaking for all sportsmen when I say that 
this Russian-American competition embodied 
in itself, with particular force and expres- 
sion, the Olympic ideal of friendship and 
honest struggle. We found ourselves equally 
able to be ferocious on the running track 
and friendly in everyday life.” 

We have drawn to Flushing Meadow and 
nearby parks in 1964 the American Olympic 
trials, further emphasizing our aim to create 
at the fair an Olympics of progress, an arena 
of friendly, healthy, free, international con- 
tests to which each nation, including our 
own, sends its best products without let or 
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hindrance, minus diplomacy and protocal, 
and in an atmosphere of sportsmanship and 
rivalry where only merit counts. Friend- 
ships growing out of sports are proverbial. 
They are vital and uninhibited, defy anclent 
grudges, and confound the conventional 
practices of diplomacy. We believe that the 
Olympic games rules can be applied with 
equal success to commerce, the industries 
and arts at the fair. Surely it is worth try- 
ing, since other recent international gather- 
ings have not been eminently satisfactory. 

Perhaps, we reason, this Armenian Ind may 
have something. He may even make the 
broadest jump any lad has ever ever made 
over oceans thus far too wide for leaping. 
He may have hit upon a great truth—that 
brotherhood and peace may be achieved, not 
by parliaments, charters, debates, and visions 
vouchsafed to evangelists, but by youth 
meeting youth in honest International com- 
petition. 

To be sure, ribald characters have whis- 
pered to me that it is not nobility but beer 
that unifics the universe and makes all the 
world kin, and lewd fcllows of the baser sort 
have insinuated that the unifying impulse 
is the caravan, camel, and tavern yarn which 
is the same in every tongue and clime, There 
is perhaps no better evidence of Eugene 
O'Neill's greatness as a dramatist than his 
depicting the two Polos, not as great Vene- 
tian merchants in velvet robes, but as a cou- 
ple of plausible drummers peddling their way 
east to the great Wall of China with earthy 
mordacious jokes and the latest about the 
farmer's daughter. 

I would not deprive such earthy people of 
their little jokes. You will remember Kip- 
ling's drummer who traveled incessantly and 
got nothing out of it. 


“For to admire an’ for to see, 
For to be old this world so wide 
It never done no good to me 
But I can’t drop it if I tried.” 


And his counterpart described, I believe by 
Thoreau, who circled the globe to count the 
cats in Madagascar. 

As obvious and inescapable a theme as ours 
should be exempt from controversy, but 
nothing is in this vale of argument. The 
critics tried to puncture every theme trial 
balloon. The symbol donated by the United 
States Steel Corp. was roundly denounced 
as Insulting to the national and international 
intelligence, uninspired, dated, trite, corny, 
ridiculous and in fact lousy. Aspirational, 
abstract symbols offered as substitutes were 
cavair to the general, wholly divorced from 
the vistas and surroundings of Flushing 
Meadow and, of course, without any accom- 
panying evidence of financial support. The 
theory seemed to be that Flushing Meadow 
was inlaid with ofl, uranium or gald. Ours 
is indeed a billion-dollar fair, counting all 
the investments in access, highways, parking. 
utilities, exhibit buildings and concessions, 
a tidy sum not be lightly increased. 

Years ago Flushing Meadow was a typical 
Long Island tidal salt marsh. Tortuous 
streams flowed into it from a glacial terminal 
moraine. It became a big ash, garbage, and 
refuse dump on which that salient character, 
Fishhooks McCarthy, for years heaped the 
bed springs and offscourings of Brooklyn, 
under an unconsclonable contract which en- 
abled him to charge the city for short loads, 
and provided the scene of the most dramatic 
doings of Scott Fitzgerald's Great Gatsby. 
To establish values in condemnation, Fish- 
hooks bullt the Corona golf course next to 
the dump, and thore golf balls dropped 4 
or 5 feet into subterranean hazards. Fish- 
hooks’ shards were eventually levelled and 
covered with a carpet of green. The old, 
dirty, anfractuous, meandering creek was 
contained and converted into a dignified 
stream burgeoning into what we call Meadow 
Lake. 
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We acquired a right of way for the Grand 
Central Parkway through the dump, and 
finally all of it as the site of the World's 
Fair of 1939-1940. Somewhat expanded, it 
is now the scene of another World's Fair. 
This meadow, with the bay, river, parkway 
and expressway systems, the lakes, trees and 
landscaping left over after 1940, constitute 
the framework within which the new fair 
had to be built. The reclamation of Fish- 
hooks’ Corona dump with its packsaddle 
rats snd perpetual malodorous garbage fires 
Spread to the polluted Flushing Bay and 
East River, to La Guardia Airport and to the 
Kissena Corridor leading to Cunningham 
Park, and the end is not yet. Two World's 
Fairs became an excuse for genuine neigh- 
borhood salvage. By such adventitious 
means, one generation repairs the errors of 
another. 

Long Island meadows had great charm 
when there was no surrounding population 
and before they became dumps and were 
levelled, draglined and filled for roads, sub- 
division and whatnot. I recall representing 
Mayor La Guardia in the location, acquisi- 
tion and reclamation of Idlewild, now 
elegantly y-clept the New York International 
Airport. The fiery Fiorello kept increasing 
its size until it reached 5,000 acres of land, 
Meadow and land under water. At an inspec- 
tion he asked me what the hydraulic sand- 
fill was costing. I told him 70 million cubic 
yards cost 20 cents a yard, therefore $14 
million. We explained that beach grass, 
Planted by band, followed to keep the sand 
from blowing away, and only then construc- 
tion. The same fill would cost at least $35 
million today. 

The critics remind me of the building of 
the U.N. I was for my sins chairman of the 
coordinating committee. There were 17 mem- 
bers of the headquarters group, including 
assorted architect geniuses described by 
Governor Smith as marvellous and from 
the Old World.” On one occasion Le Cor- 
busier, known as Corbu, made a bitter attack 
on Wallace Harrison, the chairman, because 
of the inadequacy of the 47th Street westerly 
Approach which Corbu believed should have 
begun at Fifth Avenue, I told Corbu that 
neither the city nor the U.N. could afford 
an additional $35 million. He rose in wrath, 
shouted “Bah, money“ and stalked out of 
the meeting. 

Our directors know that the fair has no 
loose money for every fine purpose. The 
bankers and purchasers of notes watch the 
budget and so do foreign and domestic ex- 
hibitors and concessionaires who pay rental 
for space. I don't know how to satisfy the 
longing of the theoretical planners for the 
tabula rasa or clean slate on which they 
Can do their integrated freehand, apply their 
talents and place their imprimatur, We 
Serve no such ambitions at the fair. We 
alm not at the grand plan which will in- 
fluence all architecture for generations, but 
&t freedom of choice, variety, diversity, clash 
Of ideas and competition of tastes, individual 
or corporate preferences. Of course, all ex- 
hibitors must live within the Flushing 
Meadow framework, even if it is in a sense 
a straizht jacket. We control only ground 
Coverage, height and setbacks. 

You will recall that one of the most artic- 
ulate of the advance guard urged us to 
house all Industry in an immense, mile- 
Tound, 1,800-foot dinmeter, two-story dough- 
nut, with a lake and Uttle pleasure islands 
in the middle, the industries to pick a small 
Or large site according to their means, with 
the fair initially financing this. monstrosity. 
Obviously no major industry was interested 
aad the fair had no funds. The industries 
Wanted their own separate plots and went 
to work on their own individual ideas. The 
doughnut inventors quickly shifted their 
Scars and decided to build what the clients 
Wanted. It would be hard to find a greater 
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contrast in style and purpose than between“ 
the doughnut and the reality. 

The temptation to design a temporary 
fair pavilion from the outside in is almost 
irresistible. It facilitates early construction 
in the absence of carefully planned exhibits 
to be displayed inside. It hits the eye and 
produces startling results. You can hardly 
expect an artist to prepare orthodox specifi- 
cations for a Turner or a mirage. When 
Kubla Khan decreed a stately pleasure dome 
ot Xanadu, he was primarily concerned with 
the first impression of visitors. A mere 
wrapper was always referred to by Frank 
Lloyd Wright as “the box.” These nre con- 
siderations which make the fashioning of a 
fair fascinating. 

We cannot prevent the maker of condi- 
ments from building his pavilion in the 
form of a pickle, or the business machine 
manufacturer from putting up a structure 
in the form of a huge typewriter or com- 
puter, or the brewer from preferring a bot- 
tling plant to a dance hall where happy 
couples consume beer to jazz or sweet music. 
We cannot tell the U.S.S.R. how to project 
their ruthless, corporate image. We do not 
propose to compete in the performing arts 
with the established, permanent centers, 
theaters, and museums in Manhatttan which 
have the experience and facilities to do these 
things better than we and which have agreed 
to organize special exhibits and events dur- 
ing the fair years. Under our partnership 
agreement with Lincoln Center, we shall 
advertise our wares together in order to per- 
suade visitors to make their plans well in 
advance and to include the fair and the 
performing arts as primary objectives. 

The sculptor or painter may offer his works 
to those who control 90 percent of the entire 
fair area. We have only a few small places 
in our hands where sculpture can be shown 
and we shall try to recognize fairly the 
principal schools. One sculptor selected by 
our advisers, agreed to submit something, 
lapsed into silence, and then asked a modest 
$10,000 to prepare a sketch and model. 
Apropos of the facades and outward ap- 
pearances as distinguished from the contents 
of buildings, I recall Frank Lloyd Wright, 
in one of his more expansive moods, telling 
me that future generations would visit the 
Guggenheim Museum solely to see his 
building and that the abstract, nonobjective 
contents were of relatively small importance. 
Wright or wrong, time alone will tell. 

I wish I could honestly say that all the 
imagination desired and all the talent needed 
are available to provide exhibits of extra- 
ordinary beauty and skill. Norman Bel 
Geddes, a genius of the last fair, is dead. 
So is Mike Todd. We simply do not have 
enough Disneys, Mielziners, and Oenslagers 
to convey by perspective, metaphor, original- 
ity, and quaint device the achievements and 
ambitions of governments, industries, 
science, health, welfare, and the pursuit of 
happiness, 

Now that the delays are over and $17 mil- 
lion has been made available by Congress, we 
expect that the U.S. exhibit will be the focal 
point in the fair, the cynosure of all eyes, 
the epitome of what our democratic, free en- 
terprise system means to the world. It is to 
be remembered that the US. exhibit in the 
1939-40 falr was nothing to celebrate, meas- 
ured by content and attendance. It was dull, 
tiresome, respectable and in the narrowest 
sense patriotic. There was no impact, 
nothing a President could be proud of on 
opening day. It was an opportunity muffed. 
At Seattle, on the other hand, the U.S. pavi- 
lion was striking architecturally and the 
scientific exhibit was tops, Flushing Meadow 
anticipates something even more impressive, 
something which, along with American in- 
dustry, our States, the city of New York and 
superior entertainment, will fully meet the 
challenges of the Iron Curtain countries. 
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Industry indeed, including transportation, 
with some odd and notable exceptions such 
as railroads, oil, aluminum, and rubber 
which we cannot fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plain, is putting its best foot forward. A few 
corporations have stayed out because their 
earnings have fallen oT and stockholders 
object, or because those who sell advertising 
prefer it to exhibiting at the fair. The ab- 
stentions are not, however, at all discourag- 
ing. We have as yet no sponsor for the hall 
of man or health exhibit, and none for 
UNICEF or any other U.N. special agency, and 
none representing the growth of the law, or 
the age of the atom and space. We fully ex- 
pect 70 million to pay to get in and if we 
are right, the drawing power of distinguished 
foreign pavilions and of our own buildings, 
exhibits and amusements will be little af- 
fected by a few absentces, no matter how re- 
grettable. The finances of the fair are on a 
sound basis and all our efforts are directed 
to keep as our economic objective a substan- 
tlal surplus at the end of the fair to repay 
city advances and complete Flushing Meadow 
Park. 

Most of the foreign nations are coming in, 
either officially or through quasi-official busi- 
ness and other interests. We are not mem- 
bers of the Bureau of International Exposi- 
tions, can't be without n treaty proposed by 
the President and approved by the Senate, 
and could not in any event subscribe to the 
pecullar rules of this curious organization. 
This has proven only a minor embarrass- 
ment, to the disappointment of the gloomy 
Gusses who prophesied that without the 
Bureau of International Expositions we 
would never get off the ground. 

We are giving much time and sympathetic 
consideration to the problems of the new 
nations, particularly those in Africa and the 
East, which are enormously proud and ambi- 
tious, but have slender resources; are hard 
pressed to establish permanent governments 
and have comparatively small sums to spend 
on a remote fair. We point out to them 
that they cannot hope to rival the exhibits 
of General Motors, Ford, and other great 
corporations, but that small, exquisite shows 
of native agriculture, arts and industries and 
natural resources quickly attract the atten- 
tion of intelligent people. The inventor of 
the proverbial best mouse trap is not ob- 
scure for long. Word gets around fast and 
the world beats a path to his door. 

So far there has been no more and no less 
trouble at the fair than is to be expected 
in any large, widespread enterprise. From 
the standpoint of public works, the fair is 
neither as costly nor as complex as, for ex- 
ample, the Niagara and St. Lawrence inter- 
national frontier power and interrelated 
improvement program, but it is fully as chal- 
lenging. The fair, however, is a funny busi- 
ness if, indeed, it can be called a business 
at all. It involves a strange combination of 
engineering and showmanship. It is part 
theater, part traveling carnival, part insub- 
stantial pageant and part permanent park. 
If we succeed, there will be enough left to 
pay all debts and to carry out the original 
park plans so far only in small measure 
realized. 

In any big construction work, there comes 
a time when the calendar is all important. 
When I look at the calendar at the fair I 
am concerned because, among the many ele- 
ments involyed, there is as yet no sense of 
immediacy, too much complacency and too 
little impatience with lags. At this point 
management has to be frank about plausible 
excuses and smooth explanations and to ac- 
cept no substitutes for performance. 

Fushing Meadow will be to Queens and 
indeed to the entire greater city what Cen- 
tral Park, as envisioned by William Cullen 
Bryant and his followers, was to the old city 
oem, eee, the ite and dee 

not Manhattan. e 
park plans are always considered together. 
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Every utility which can serve both objectives 
is being made permanent or at least durable 
from the beginning. This opportunity con- 
stitutes at least one argument for putting 
park-minded men at the head of a fair. 

You will agree, I know, that the fair has 
been free from petty politics and patronage. 
Our honorably chairmen, the three living ex- 
Presidents of the United States, and some 
200 of you distinguished citizens who con- 
stitute our board of directors are watching 
our progress, I hope with approval. We shall 
continue to make accurate, honest current 
reports to you. Most of our work including 
policing and maintenance farmed out to pri- 
vate firms and consultants is moving along. 
Labor has pledged no strikes. We still have 
a very small staff and few committees. It 
seems to work. 

The fair begins to have something of a 
family atmosphere. As a pleasant meeting 
place of officers and exhibitors and rendez- 
yous for the entertainment of visiting VIP's, 
we are providing within an attractive res- 
taurant a Terrace Club at the top of the 
Helicopter Tower just below the landing 
platform and overlooking the pageant of 
Flushing Meadow. 

We haye decide to put on "Eighty Days 
Around the World” at the theater at Jones 
Beach in the summer of 1963 as a prelude 
and then in 1964 as a branch of the fair. 
The world has indeed shrunk. It took one 
of Magellan's ships almost 3 years to sail 
sround the globe. Some 90 years ago, Phileas 
Fogg and his valet, Passepartout, under the 
direction of Jules Verne, bet he could do it 
in 80 days by boldly and ingeniously catch- 
ing every aavilable form of transpotration, 
and won. The big airlines can now make 
the round trip in 8 days and the astronauts 
in 80 minutes. 

Our advance sales will begin shortly. 
Please tell all your friends to book a cruise 
to Flushing Meadow early to avoid the rush. 
Meanwhile if any part of the current prog- 
ress report is obscure we shall be giad to 
elucidate. Please do not hesitate to ques- 
tion the management on any matter the 
directors believe will improve the fair. 

ROBERT Moses, 
President. 


Testimonial Dinner Tendered Comdr. 
Frank J. Zenzer, Department of Penn- 
sylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, at Glenside, Pa., on 
September 29, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to join in the fine testi- 
monial dinner tendered to Comdr. Frank 
J. Zenzer, Department of Pennsylvania, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, on September 29, 1962, at Glen- 

Side, Pa. 

Frank J. Zenzer has the distinction 
of serving as department commander at 
the same time his wife Dorothy Zenzer 
is serving as the president of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Pennsylvania. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars team of 
Frank and Dorothy Zenzer is making 
forward strides in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the VFW. 
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In my role as principal speaker at the 
testimonial dinner, it was my privilege 
to deliver the following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT A TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER TENDERED COMDR. FRANK J. ZEN- 
ZER, DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Casa Contr RESTAURANT, GLENSIDE, 
Pa., BEPTEMBER 29, 1962 
It Is a privilege which I prize highly to 

join with you this evening in tendering a 

well-deserved tribute of esteem and grati- 

tude to Department Commander Frank J. 

Zenzer for his achievements in behalf of an 

organization to which, as you know, I am 

deeply devoted. 

Frank Zenzer's election as department 
commander reflected sincere appreciation for 
his years of dedicated service to the ideals 
and objectives of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. It is an accepted 
fact that the success of any man is due in a 
large measure to the beneficial influence of 
some woman in his life, whether it is moth- 
er, wife, or some other loved one. 

In this connection Frank's gracious and 
lovely wife, Dorothy, enjoys a share in his 
success In life. Serving as president of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, Dorothy Zenzer, with a 
warm sense of pride, shares in their achieve- 
ments in behalf of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. It is pleasing to 
learn that next month a joint testimonial 
dinner will be held in tribute to this re- 
markable VFW husband-wife team of which 
we are so proud. 

This evening, however, is Frank’s night as 
we pay our tribute of respect and esteem in 
recognition for his many fine qualities of 
manhood and for his marked ability and in- 
spiring leadership. 

Frank J, Zenzer's greatest achlevement of 
course was to marry Dorothy Krier, the 
daughter of Mrs. Frieda Krier and the late 
Headley Krier. Tonight we salute him for 
his advancement in organized veterandom 
to the position of Commander of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

It is a gross understatement to say we 
are all mighty proud of Commander Frank 
Zenzer. Truly, he is a worthy successor to 
our able former Commander Johy Radko 
and other department commanders who 
preceded them. 

In reviewing Frank Zenzer’s VFW activi- 
tles we are reminded that he served as Mont- 
gomery county council commander in 1950- 
51; he served two terms as 16th District com- 
mander from 1953 to 1955. He was chief of 
staff of the Department of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing 1960-61. 

Last year he was elected department sen- 
ior vice commander and also served as the 
department's membership chairman. 

Frank was born in Glendive, Mont. For- 
tunately for Pennsylvania he came here as 
a boy, graduating from the senior high 
school in Abington, Pa., and the Temple 
University Teachers’ College. While at 
Abington he was yoted the outstanding 
athlete of the year. 


During the war Frank served in the 88th 
Infantry Division and is a member of the 
88th Infantry Division Association and the 
Military Order of the Cooties. He is em- 
ployed as a supervisor in precision tools at 
the Standard Pressed Steel Co., in Jenkin- 
town. 

Frank's administrative ability and lead- 
ership qualities have been ably demon- 
strated. He organized the flag program at 
Freedom Foundation in Valley Forge. He 
served as Pennsylvania Department chair- 
man of the bylaws and ritual committee, 
as chairman of the “Get Out the Vote” 
campaign, and he organized the Veteran's 
blood donor program, 
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He received the Legion of Honor Award 
from the Chapel of the Four Chaplains in 
Philadelphia, In addition he has also been 
the recipient of the VFW Citation and Award 
for Outstanding Leadership. 

Commander Frank Zenzer represents the 
finest traditions of our great Republic. 
These traditions include sacrifice in behalf 
of country embracing service in its cause on 
foreign shores and in enemy waters during 
time of war. His devotion to rendering sery- 
ice to the veterans of its military and naval 
forces in time of peace and in the cold war 
had known no bounds. 

As members of the VFW we are well aware 
of Frank Zenzer's zeal and devotion in ad- 
yancing the best interest of our beloved 
organization. I am sure that you will not 
think that I am slighting such an outstand- 
ing American if on this occasion designed to 
honor him. I speak to you briefly of crucial 
matters affecting veterans and the entire 
Nation at this time. 

When I had the great pleasure and honor 
of speaking to the Pennsylvania Department 
of the VF'W last year and again this year, I 
said then in offering constructive criticism 
that it appeared to me as veterans we lacked 
the prestige we enjoyed some years ago. I 
pointed to the fact that the Department of 
Pennsylvania has seemed to have lost some 
of the influence and prestige it enjoyed- in 
the past in the various national conventions. 

For years the voice of the Department of 
Pennsylvania was heeded and respected in 
the affairs of the national organization. To- 
day that voice is muffied to some extent and 
in such a degree that it demands our im- 
mediate attention. The Department of Penn- 
Sylvania cannot afford to be relegated to a 
minor role in directing the future of the 
VFW. 

We can recapture our former prestige and 
abandon our second place role by a deter- 
mined effort to regain our place of 
prominence in national VFW affairs. We owe 
it to the membership of the Department of 
Pennsylvania to become again the vital force 
we were as one of the outstanding State De- 
partments of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. You will recall that I 
have warned on various occasions of the 
carefully planned efforts of antiveteran 
groups to destroy the veterans benefits 
program. ” 

This sinister attack commands the utmost 
vigilance on our part if we hope to repel 
the antiveteran propaganda. Speaking of 
veterans benefits we are all gratified that 
increases in service-connected disability 
compensation rates have recently been ap- 
proved by the Congress. The bill was signed 
by the President on September 7. But there 
is much, much more to be done, 

As you know, I am in favor of a pension 
for the dwindling number of World War I 
veterans. 

I said last year—and I must say to you this 
year—that this division within our own 
veteran ranks with some veterans organiza- 
tions opposing such a pension adversely af- 
fects the position of veterans generally. 

We are strong only when united and no 
group should be more aware of that basic 
bit of good sense than those who haye had > 
military training and experience. But the 
attacks on veterans benefits are not merely 
on an attempt to obtain a general pension 
for veterans of the First World War. 

The Bradley Committee, headed by re- 
tired General of the Army Omar Bradley, 
recommended several years ago that the non- 
service-connected benefits paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Administration. 
It further recommended that 10- and 20-per- 
cent disabilities should be “phased out“ or 
in other words abolished by the payment of 
small lump sums. 

Some metropolitan newspapers agreed with 
these positions. These recommendations and 
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proposals are still alive. Ido not agree with 
them, and I doubt seriously whether you do. 

But I have told you before and I tell you 
how that the attempt is still being made to 
destroy the veterans benefits program and 
with it the organized veteran community. 
It cannot be repeated often enough that the 
objective ls to destroy our identity by simply 
having us absorbed by the social security 
system. 

When—and if that day comes—there will 
be no nonservice benefits, no widow's bene- 
fits, no VA hospitals, no veterans’ preference 
in public employment, and eyen service-con- 
nected disability compensation for disability 
ratings of less than 40 percent will be drawn 
from social security. This calamity for the 
veteran population of this country can be 
Prevented if we make a determined and sus- 
tained effort to revive our enthusiasm for 
the veterans’ cause. 

The Members of the Congress have to be 
made aware of the grassroots support for 
the veterans’ program. When the Members 
of the Congress overrode a Presidential veto 
in the thirties to pass the bonus bill no 
one in either the House or the Senate had 
any doubt of the fact that the veterans of 
this country were organized, unified, and 
enthusiastic. It is about time that we made 
Sure that this were so again. 

I am aware that it may be thought that 
dire pronouncements concerning the pros- 
pects of disaster to the veterans’ benefits 
program reveal lack of understanding of cur- 
rent realities. 

Well, I assert to you that on the contrary 
these warnings are conveyed to you by some- 
one who ought to know what he is talking 
about as a past VFW department command- 
er, as a past VFW commander in chief, as a 
veteran of the First and Second World Wars 
and the Korean conflict, and as a Member 
of Congress. 

I assure you that the same opposition to 
veterans and veterans’ benefits that pro- 
duced the Economy Act of the early thirties, 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
missions of 1949 and 1955, and of the Brad- 
ley Commission of 1956 exists today. This 
organized opposition is powerful and will 
do everything in its power to reduce veter- 
ans’ benefits, change their nature, minimize 
their coverage, and eliminnte them entirely. 

At the 37th annual Department Encamp- 
ment I sald that 42 of the 70 recommenda- 
tions made by the Bradley Commission were 
detrimental to the interests of veterans. 
The Bradley Commission was typical of the 
kind of so-called factfinding and recom- 
mendation-making that has prevailed in the 
Past and will continue in the future with 
renewed energy. 

With the dangerous, critical military sit- 
uation that now exists there will be—there 
is bound to be—a continuing need for large 
Active Duty Forces and a sizable Reserve, 
Parts of which will be called up as war- 
ranted. 

Therefore, the veteran population contin- 
ues to grow. Unfortunately veterans’ or- 
ganizations do not continue to grow in pro- 
Portion, There nre 22 million veterans but 
only about 5 million of them are members 
of the Legion, the DAV, the Jewish War 
Veterans, the“ Catholic War Veterans, the 
Veterans of World War I, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans, the AMVETS, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Thus, 17 million veterans in this coun- 
try are enjoying the benefits organized vet- 
erandom obtained for them without belong- 
Ing to one of the various veterans’ organi- 
zations. Lest our critics fall prey to the 
erroneous assumption that organized vet- 
random is concerned solely with the preser- 
vation of the veterans’ benefits program, let 
me remind them in no uncertain terms 
that in peace as in war we stand ready to 
defend with all the energy we can muster 
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our priceless and cherished American ideals 
of Uberty and freedom. 

Organized veterandom is united in its op- 
position to world communism. We defy the 
efforts of radical leftwing organizations who 
seek to coddle the twin international forces 
of evil represented by Soviet Russia and 
Red China. Therefore, we reject the freak 
form of so-called liberalism that advocates: 

(1) Recognition by the United States of 
Red China and its admission to the United 
Nations. 

(2) Abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities or rendering it in- 
capable of ferreting out subversive elements 
in cur midst. 

(3) We oppose their desire to abolish the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation because we 
regard FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover as the 
greatest living exponent of redblooded 
Americanism. 

(4) We oppose outiawing any reference to 
Almighty God in our public schools or in 
any other segment of American life includ- 
ing inscriptions on the coin or currency of 
the United States, 

(5) We oppose forfeiting the sovereignty 
of these United States in exchange for “a 
mess of pottage” called world government as 
adyocated by the so-called “world feder- 
alists.” 

(6) We oppose tinkering with the text- 
books In our public schools to sult the fancy 
of radicals who would rewrite American his- 
tory and degrade or distort the true mean- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States. 

(7) We refuse to join radical forces in 
their efforts to repeal the Smith Act or the 
McCarran Act, both of which provide Goy- 
ernment control over Communist-front 
groups in our midst. 

(8) We refuse to approve the proposal of 
the radical lef that nuclear testing 
by the United States be abandoned regard- 
less of whether Soviet Russia agrees to do 
likewise. 

(9) We refuse to agree to the leftwing op- 
position to loyalty tests, censorship of books, 
movies or other forms of communication. 
This means in plain language they do not 
want any protest against the spreading of 
Communist propaganda in any form. 

(10) In their opposition to outlawing the 
Communist Party the leftwing group main- 
tain the banning of Communist student 
organizations on the campuses of American 
Colleges. 

The objectives of the radical organizations 
which I have enumerated give you a good 
idea of the great and constant menace we 
are confronted with in preserving American 
ideals. The parade of radical groups is 
headed by the American Civil Liberties Un- 
lon and another group of fake liberals mas- 
querading under the name of “Americans 
for Democratic Action.” 

The American Civil Libertics Union filed 
“a friend-of-the-court brief in the US, 
Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember 19, seeking to have the McCarran Act 
declared unconstitutional on the ground 
that its requirement that Communist-front 
groups register with the Government is a 
violation of the “due process” clause of the 


fifth amendment to the Constitution. The 


organizations whose appeals are pending 
are: Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade, National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc., American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign-Born, United May Day 
Committee, and Jefferson School of Social 
Science. 

The activities of these so-called “liberal” 


me to secure the permanent designation of 
May 1 as Loyalty Day through enactment of 
the resolution I introduced in Congress. 

I have cited the attack on the veterans’ 
benefits program and the activities of radical 
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leftwing organizations as proof of the com- 
pelling problems organized veterandom faces 
in attaining its objectives of protecting and 
preserving American ideals. We are con- 
fronted with an almost superhuman task in 
meeting the challenge of socialist reformers 
who disguise themselves as liberals thereby 
perverting the true meaning of authentic 
liberalism. 

Their determined desire is to replace the 
American system of free enterprise with their 
socialistic schemes designed to make all 
the so-called liberal “can be more destruc- 
ment. Their freak brand of liberalism is 
being foisted on the American people. Their 
method of operation was exposed by FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover when he warned that 
the so-called liberal Can be more destruc- 
tive than the known Communist because of 
the esteem his cloak of respectability invites.” 

Are we in organized veterandom going 
to be content to sit idly by while these cun- 
ning, Masquerading radicals continue their 
determined drive to replace the American 
form of government with their brand of 
socialism? 

Finally, bear in mind the testimony in 
1954 before the House Judiciary Committee 
by the legislative chairman of the New York 
Communist Party when he said, “The funda- 
mental and long-range aim of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States is socialism. 
We state that and we state that very frankly.” 

In brief socialism is the Back door to 
communism. 

Today you hear little of active partici- 
pation of the political scene of Norman 
Thomas and his Socialist Party in the United 
States. The reason is plainly evident be- 
cause the radical posing as a liberal is 
accomplishing socialistic aims through other 
avenues and as FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
said, “Under his cloak of respectability.” 

How can our veterans’ groups meet the 
challenges hurled at the veteran population 
and the Nation as a whole? I repeat again, 
the recommendation that I have so often 
made in meeting such deadly attacks against 
veterans’ organizations and their programs— 
I recommend increased membership. 

There are approximately 15 million vet- 
erans in the United States who are eligible 
for membership in the VFW. You know 
what a small, terribly small, disgracefully 
small, proportion of that total potential 
membership we have in our great organiza- 
tion the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We 
want these veterans as comrades; we need 
them as comrades; we must have them as 
comrades. This is out task. 

This is a task that requires the type of 
leadership that a man like Frank Zenzer, 
your new commander, is capable of pro- 
viding. Membership drives cannot be con- 
ducted from the floor of Congress or the 
offices of the U.S, House of Representatives 
or the U.S. Senate. ` 

You may be sure, however, that, as in the 
past, wherever I am I will be following and 
supporting the efforts of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to promote Americanism and 
resisting any and all attempts to destroy 
veterans’ benefits. 

In conclusion I wish to assure Command- 
er Frank Zenzer on this joyous occasion that 
it has been a great pleasure to be able to 
attend this fine testimonial dinner. I know 
Frank that you and your wonderful wife, 
Dorothy, will treasure fond memories of the 
tribute tendered you this evening as one 
of the most able State commanders in the 
history of the Pennsylvania ent of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. It is the sin- 
cere prayer of all of us, Frank, that God will 
keep you and Dorothy close to him and that 
He will continue to shower yqu with his 
choice blessings of good health, happiness, 
and a full measure of contentment, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that a large majority 
of the Members of Congress would like to 
see American agriculture return to a free 
enterprise basis with price supports, 
acreage limitations and farm subsidies 
eliminated. Most proposals of this na- 
ture have been based on the theory that 
farm freedom can be achieved only 
through a gradual reduction of price 
supports. I am convinced that political 
and practical considerations will never 
permit any gradual phasing out of our 
present system of complicated and 
costly farm controls. We have reached 
a point where only an immediate ter- 
mination will do the job. 

I think there is a way in which we 
can end these costly programs and at 
the same time cushion the changeover 
process. In my opinion most of these 
programs can be terminated at the end 
of the 1963 crop year. Free market 
conditions would immediately prevail, 
instead of phasing out price supports 
and acreage limitations I propose that 
farmers who receive price supports 
during 1963 be paid a declining gratui- 
tous adjustment payment over the 
first’ 3 years of open market conditions 
which would start in 1964. 

In order to stimulate discussion of this 
proposal I introduced, on September 26, 
HR. 13240, which is based in part on 
suggestions made by Prof. Hendrik 
Houthakker, In connection with my bill 
I call my colleagues’ attention to an ar- 
ticle by Ben Cole in the Arizona Republic 
for September 29, 1962. The news item 
follows: 

New Farm BILL OFFERED To ELIMINATE 

SUPPORTS 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON .—Representative Morris K. 
Uart, Democrat, of Arizona, yesterday laid 
before his colleagues a startling new farm 
bill frankly designed to stir up the animals, 

UDALL’s proposal contemplates getting the 
Federal Government clear out of agriculture 
in a 3-year period. To soften the jolt, he 
would pay the farmers outright gratuities 
during the transition. 

The Congressman said he has been preach- 
ing the free enterprise approach to the farm 
problems. Now, he said, he hopes his bill 
will stir up some discussion, 

Uart won't even accept the term sub- 
sidy" to apply to the money he would pay 
farmers over the 3 years from price support 
to free market. I'd call it a gratuity, noth- 
ing more,” he said. 

“You can't have free enterprise and sub- 
sidy, too,” Upar declared. 

The Arizona Congressman offered his bill 
in the twilight of the 87th Congress know- 
ing full well the Agriculture Committee 
would never take it up so late in the session. 
But he plans to distribute coples of the meas- 
ure far and wide, inviting comments. 

UpaLL would take price supports away from 
the farmers in three steps, a program similar 
to the TV commercial's suggestion for break- 
ing the laxative habit. 
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The first year, he would pay farmers a 
gratuity equal to 75 percent of their 1963 
support payments. The next year, they 
would get 50 percent; the third year, 25 per- 
cent. Then nothing. 

Other gradual plans for ending price sup- 
ports have been offered before, UpaLL said. 
They usually envision reducing the parity 
level of price supports year by year. The 
first year, he said, the payments stay at 90 
percent; then 85 percent, and so on. 

“The trouble is, at the end of the first 
year Congress always seems to enact a new 
emergency extension of the high support 
level,” he said. 

Uva, said if he were to redraft his bill, 
he would add to it some restrictions on the 
proposed gratuities. For instance, he would 
limit payments to $25,000 to any one farmer. 
He also would bar payments to nonfarm 
operators, thereby forbidding payments to 
State prisons, automobile manufacturers, and 
others, 

Upar said his advocacy of getting the 
Government out of agriculture has met with 
general approyal. - 

“A few people who profess to believe in [ree 
enterprise but don't want it when it's seri- 
ously proposed have taken out after mo.“ 
he said with a chuckle. 


National Airlines Marks Fourth Anniver- 
sary of First U.S, Jet Flight, New York 
to Miami 


EXTENSION OH REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 6, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago—on December 10, 1958, at 9:30 in 
the morning, a giant Boeing 707 jet air- 
craft roared skyward from New York In- 
ternational Airport inaugurating domes- 
tic jet flight service in the United States. 

That aircraft carried the blue star of 
National Airlines, the “Airline of the 
Stars,” and winged south to its destina- 
tion and home base of Miami, Fla. 

Jet Flight No. 1, which was the plane's 
official designation, carried 111 passen- 
gers, 14,000 pieces of first-filight mail and 
56 first-jet-flight air express shipments. 

The flight was under the command of 
Capt. Roger B. Whitaker, pilot; with 
George E. Caviani, copilot, and Rozal 
“Roy” Strong, as flight engineer. The 
stewardesses on this historie flight to the 
Sunshine State were Esther Arango, 
Anita Philip, Lee Haddock, and Sally 
Brenner, It is a standing testimony that 
all of the crew members are still em- 
ployees of National Airlines with the ex- 
ception of Stewardess Brenner, and she 
only strayed far enough to marry a Na- 
tional captain. 

Captains Whitaker and Caviani and 
Flight Engineer Strong are still flying 
DC-8's out of Miami, Fla. Stewardess 
Arango, who is married to Michael 
Daugherty, of Miami, works as a stew- 
ardess line supervisor. Stewardesses 
Haddock and Philip are with the line 
based at New York. 

The passenger list of jet flight No. 1, 
which included a party of 60 persons go- 
ing to colorful Tropical Park at Miami, 
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contained the names of many distin- 
guished newspaper, radio, television, rac- 
ing and industry leaders and personages. 
These first jeter’s were Harry Robinson, 
Mrs. Harry Robinson, Mrs. Herman E. 
Robinson, Gombos Zolton, Mrs. Lenke 
Billings, Thomas R. Lloyd, Paul Benson, 
Al Captstaff, Mrs. Captstaff, Harold 
Weissmann, Mrs. H. Weissman, Herb 
Kamm, Mrs. Herb Kamm, Bill Slocum, 
Milt Gross, Mrs. Milt Gross, Ted Smits, 
Mrs: Ted Smits, James Colt, Lou O'Neil, 
Robert Sylvester, Robert Clyton, Mike 
Lee, Saul Rosen, Frank Graham, Mrs. 
Frank Graham, Saul Silberman, R. B. 
Gautier, Joseph Weintraub, Mrs. Mel 
Robinson, Wm. C. Gaither, H. A. 
Johes, Clure Mosher, Charles Sheehan, 
Steve Ellis, Mrs. S. Ellis, John Kelly, Sr., 
Sonny Werblin, Phi Iselin, Mrs. Phil Ise- 
lin, Towsend B. Martin, J. Samuel Perl- 
man, Dan Kelly, Mrs. Dan Kelly, Charles 
Sabatini, Mrs. Charles Sabatini, Mrs. 
Sonny Werblin, Joseph Tyroler, Mrs. J. 
Tyroler, Marshall Cassidy, James A. 
Barnes, Wesley H. Newhouse, James Ed- 
wards, Mrs. James Edwards, Frank Stev- 
ens, Robert Considine, Mrs. Robert Con- 
sidine, J. J. Anderson, Mrs. J. J. Ander- 
son, Richard Mulligan, C. Beard, R. J. 
Brown, Gasner, Gasner, Havas, C. Lewis, 
W. Carter, Irving Kahn, Chase, R. Mc- 
Keken, J. Carter, S. Saffon, Harry Rud- 
kin, M. Somach, Mrs. M. Somach, Hood 
Bassett, Mrs. H. Bassett, Howard Cum- 
mings, Mrs. H. Cummings, J. Brady, Mis. 
J. Brady, Miss Hazel Kemp, Miss Ida 
Purcell, Mrs. I. Kahn, Russ Sabor, War- 
yen Freeman, Carl Erbe, Mrs. Harry 
Rudkin, I. Coleman, A. Farr, R. Stritch, 
Dave Levenson, M. Clark, Ralph Wilson, 
B. Cotter, David Knopt, Thomson Schea, 
Mrs. T. Schea, B. Slutsky, Kenneth 
Strayer, John Fox, G. Haydu, J. Dunn, 
S. Connor, Mrs. 8. Connor, C. Yeagen, 
Mrs. C. Yeagen, Rocchi, and Mrs. Rocchi. 
National Airlines personnel took this 
first jet flight as simply another natural 
step in the progress of their company— 
for National is an airline of many out- 
standing firsts in the aviation industry. 
Among these are such records as: First 
airline to fly four-engined aircraft be- 
tween Miami and New York; first airline 
to fly nonstop schedules between Miami 
and New York; first airline to schedule 
nonstop flights between New York and 
Havana; first airline to equip its entire 
four-engined ficet with radar; first air- 
line with DC-6’s; first with scheduled 
nonstop flights between Florida and 
Houston; first with package vacations, 
both summer and winter; first with low- 
cost day and night coach service on the 
east coast; first with scheduled nonstop 
flights between Florida and California; 
first domestic trunkline to provide coach 
service to every city in its system. 
National Airlines was born in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., when the airline was 
founded by G. T. “Ted” Baker with the 
award of a Government contract to fly 
the mails on a 146-mile route form St. 
Petersburg to Daytona Beach, via 
Tampa, Lakeland, and Orlando, in 1934. 
The entire fleet of the infant airline con- 
sisted of two 4-passenger Ryan mono- 
planes, the same type of plane that Colo- 
nel Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic. 
During the first year of operation, the 
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National Airlines System carried 387 
paying passengers, 24,000 pounds of mail 
and 2,000 pounds of air express. 

The small airline expanded rapidly. 
In 1936 the single-engine Ryans gave 
way to trimotored Stinsons, and in 1937 
National purchased the first of three 
Lockheed Electras—high performance, 
10-passenger, all-metal transports. 

On July 8, 1937, National Airlines Sys- 
tem became National Airlines, Inc., with 


incorporation under the laws of Florida. - 


National Airlines is still a Florida cor- 
poration. 

The route system was extended on July 
15, 1937, to Miami from Tampa. In the 
following year, National was the suc- 
cessful bidder for the airmail route 
from Jacksonville to New Orleans, and in 
November 1938, inaugurated service on 
that route. 

The U.S. Congress passed the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, which created 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and in 
March 1939, National was issued its origi- 
nal certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing the carriage of mail, 
Passengers, and property over its system. 

The airline received the first of its 14- 
passenger Lockheed Lodestars in Novem- 
ber 1940. During its delivery the plane 
set a transcontinental record of 9 hours 
and 29 minutes, which held for more 
than 15 years. 

In 1944, the young airline moved into 
the bigtime with a CAB award of the 
route from Miami to New York via major 
east coast cities. It was at the same time 
that National extended south to Key 
West, Fla., the southernmost city in the 
continental United States. 

The first scheduled nonstop flight be- 
tween Miami and New York was made by 
National on February 14, 1946, in one of 
the airlines new DC—4’s. This flight also 
established the overwater route that is 
Still used today between these cities. 

National moved its headquarters from 
St. Petersburg to Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1940 and in mid-1946 established the 
Main operating base and headquarters 
at their present location in Miami. It 
Was during this year that National 
Moved into foreign service with a route 
extension to Havana, Cuba, a flight that 
is unfortunately temporarily suspended 
at this time. 

National Airlines placed the first all- 
New, postwar airplane, the DC-6, in serv- 
ice between Miami and New York, in 
July, 1947, and inaugurated all-cargo 
Service with twin-engine C-46“s in 1948. 
The famed “millionaire’s vacation on 
& piggy bank budget,” National's sum- 
mer package vacation plan, was launched 
in 1949 along with low-cost, air-coach 
service. This pioneering by National is 
Credited with extending the vacation 
period of Florida to the full year's length, 
instead of just the winter season, and 
the success of the National Airlines cam- 
paign has contributed greatly to the 
Stability of the Florida resort area, 

National extended its potential passen- 
Ber market in 1951 by means of several 
interchange agreements with American 
and Delta providing service between 
Miami, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
and Miami-Pittsburgh-Buffalo-Cleve- 
land-Detroit. Another interchange 
agreement with Pan American and Pan- 
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agra linked New York and Buenos Aires, 
8 of Washington and Miami, in 
1 : 

National was the first airline to operate 
a helicopter—the Sikorsky S-55. This 
service operated in 1954 and 1955 pro- 
viding intercity service from Palm Beach 
to Key Largo, Fla. It proved to have a 
great public convenience, but had to be 
discontinued pending the development 
of a more economical type helicopter. 

DC-6B's were added to National's fleet 
in 1952, DC-T's in 1954, and DC—7B’s in 
1957 along with the Super-H Constella- 
tion. 

The first domestic jet flight came in 
1958 with a Boeing 707 and prop-jet 
Lockheed Electras were added to the line 
1959. These were modified into Super- 
Electra’s Is in 1961. Currently, Na- 
tional services the Nation with Super-H 
Constellations, DC-7B’s and DC-7’s, 
DC-6B's and DC-6’s, and the turbofan 
jet DC-8, which went on to the Florida- 
California run in 1961. This DC-8 is 
the type plane that holds worlds records 
for flying faster, farther and higher than 
any other commercial aircraft. 

In Miami, a $1,500,000 executive and 
general office building has been erected 
on the NAL complex at Miami Interna- 
tional Airport. Nearby is NAL's $2-mil- 
lion engine overhaul base and main- 
tenance hanger, the first designed es- 
pecially for jets. The National hangar, 
which is the largest span-cantilivered 
reinforced concrete building in the 
world, has won an honor award of the 
American Institute of Architects for its 
design. 

The president and chief executive of- 
ficer of National Airlines is dynamic L. B. 
Maytag, Jr. He is the former president 
and board chairman of Frontier Air- 
lines. 

Dudley Swim, a former Western Air- 
lines director, with more than 25 years 
in the transportation field is chairman of 
the board of directors, 

National Airlines now serves all three 
coasts of the Nation—the east, the west 
and the gulf coasts—fiying to 40 cities in 
15 States, and the District of Columbia. 

National Airlines has long been a 
leader in domestic aviation. Florida is 


justly proud of the Airline of the Stars“ 


and salutes her as the fourth anniver- 
sary of domestic jet service approaches, 

On January 1, 1963, this progressive 
airline will add another first to its long 
and impressive list when it becomes all 
jet-powered—marking it as the first 
domestic trunk in the United States to 
offer exclusive jet service to its cus- 
tomers. 


Christian Manhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORINNE B. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, October 2, 1962 
Mrs. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
sides in my hometown of Sumter, S.C., 
as fine an example of young Christian 
manhood with whom it has ever been my 
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pleasure to associate. I refer to Robert 
Clinton Richardson, better known to us 
and to the Yankee baseball team as 
Bobby Richardson. 

I have the pleasure of submitting an 
article from Upward, which is a month- 
ly magazine published by the Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Nashville, Tenn., which 
recognition proves that his influence has 
reached far beyond the confines of his 
residential perimeter. 

The article follows: 

PRIDE OF SUMTER - 
(By Herbert E. Smith) 


What normal American boy who plans a 
carecer in professional baseball does not 
dream of one day making Yankee Stadium 
in New York as a playing member of that 
famous team which has won so many world’s 
championship titles? What would It be like 
to wear the Yankee uniform? 

One such youngster, in 1953, cherished 
that ambition. He was Robert Clinton Rich- 
ardson, at that time an 18-year-old high 
school graduate from Sumter, S.C. 

Here is the way Bobby, as he is now known, 
has reluted his experience: 

“I signed with the New York Yankees 
and reported to their farm club In Norfolk. 
I will never forget it. This was my first time 
away from home in a big city. The fact 
that I knew no one made me downhearted 
and lonely, About this time I received a let- 
ter from a former coach in which he quoted 
Matthew 6: 33, "Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

That was all the lift this upstanding Bap- 
tist youth needed. As he had done back 
home, he attended church and Sunday school 
whenever he could. As he made new friende, 
he won the admiration and respect of his 
teammates, some of whom were rather rough 
and tough. : 

At the same time, Bobby was playing bril- 
Nant ball in the Norfolk Nine's Infield. The 
Yankee organization, noting his excellent 
progress on the rookie’s chart, began moving 
him up in the Yankee chain of farm teams. 
In his second year of pro baseball Bobby 
played with the Binghamton, N.Y., nine, 
achieving a batting average of .310 and a 970 
fielding average. 

Subsequent moves up the chain found 
Bobby at Denver, where he batted .296 and 
fielded .976; and, in his next year (1956) in 
the Mile High City of Colorado, batting 328 
and turning in a remarkable 964 fielding 
average. 

That did it. The next year Bobby Richard- 
son was called up to New York from Denver, 
and the straight-living South Carolina youth 
became a regular in the Yankee lineup, play- 
ing at second base and leading off in the 
batting order. He has been a fixture in the 
Yankees’ batting order to this day, wearing 
the numeral 1 on his uniform. 

In the 1960 world series against the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, Bobby became one of only 
seven men to hit a grand slam home run in 
a world series game. He led the Yankees in 
hitting in that series and won a national 
sports magazine award for his outstanding 
play against the Pirates. 

In the 1961 series against the Cincinnati 
Reds, Bobby again led all players in that 
world series in batting, despite the fact that 
among his teammates were such renowned 
heavy hitters as Roger Maris, Mickey Mantle, 
and Yogi Berra, Late in 1961 the National 
Association of American Sportswriters named 
Bobby as second baseman on their mythical 
All-Star Baseball Nine, 

Naturally, the home folks down in Sumter 
are mighty proud of Bobby, and not only for 
his feats on the baseball diamond. The 
Yankee infielder is a leading citizen of the 
community. During the offseason Bobby 
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gives much of his time to the local YMCA, 
specializing as youth counselor, Recently, 
through his untiring efforts, Bobby was able 
to open the Y facilities to five outlying rural 
schools in Sumter County. He also made the 
contacts which enabled the local main branch 
of the YMCA to secure a much-needed bus. 

Bobby Is a longtime member of the Sum- 
ter First Baptist Church, where he not only 
attends regularly but participates actively. 

Robert J. Vetter, general secretary of the 
Sumter YMCA, recently said, “Bobby is one 
of the finest Christian geritiemen I've ever 
met * * [After] making good grades at all 
local school levels, Bobby now goes to Colum- 
bia Bible College at times to sit in on classes 
for his own personal education and spiritual 
enrichment.” 

“Baseball is a profession full of tempta- 
tion,” Bobby has written, “just as other pro- 
fessions, and it is a challenge to lead the 
Christian life; but a verse that has strength- 
ened and challenged me, because I know to 
claim it means a completely surrendered life, 
is Galatians 2: 20: ‘I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I 
now live in the fiesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me.“ 

“Thirteen years ago when I accepted Jesus 
Christ as my Seviour, I took John 3: 16 at its 
word. * * * It was a wonderful day that I 
made this decision. It matters not our pro- 
fession or our field; the thing that counts 
for eternity is our personal relationship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

"I realize simply that it is God who has 
given me the ability, the opportunity, and 
certainly any supposed earthly glory that 
might come through playing ball. I enjoy 
the sport that I am in, but only because I 
feel that this is where God would have me 
serve Him.” 

Inflelder Robert Clinton Richardson of the 
New York Yankees is a fine example for 
young men planning to enter pro baseball— 
or any other career. 


Salute to the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
of St. Sophia on its 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Bayonne was recently honored by 
the visit of His Excellency the Most 
Reverend John Theodorovich, Metro- 
politan of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church of the United States of America 
to the 25th anniversary celebration of 
the founding of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church of St, Sophia. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans of Ukrainian 
Orthodox faith have made an immense 
contribution to the culture of this coun- 
try. They, more than any cthers, are 
aware of the atheistic tyranny which 
has enslaved their ancestral homeland. 
By keeping alive the liturgy and devo- 
tion of their religion, they are contribut- 
ing to the achievement of the goal of 
spiritual and religious freedom for all 
men. 

I salute the Reverend Michael Zem- 
lachenko and the faithful parishioners 
of St. Sophia on this, the anniversary 
of their founding day. I am confident 
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that the Church of St, Sophia will con- 
tinue to prosper and succeed in its task 
of carrying to the people of Bayonne the 
word of God. 

Metropolitan John’s salutation, the 
pastor’s message, the dedication, and the 
chronological” history of St. Sophia 
Church, contained in the 25th anniver- 
sary souvenir booklet, are fitting me- 
morials for this happy anniversary and I 
request unanimous consent that they be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

Sr. SOPHIA UKRAINIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH'S 
25 YEARS JUBILEE 

My Beloved in Christ: On occasion of the 
jubilee of your church, I send to you ali my 
blessing and my best wishes. 

Iam happy that I shall be able to come 
to you and share in your joy, and ask the 
devine providence to keep you in ite guld- 
ance and protection in the coming years. 

On the day of your jubllee, Sunday, 
September 30, 1962, we will render our grati- 
tude to our Eternal Father in Heaven, to 
His Son, and our leader to salvation, Jesus 
Christ, and to the Holy Spirit for all the 
graces and benevolence we received in past 
years and will humbly solicit further help 
from above. 

I pray to God to keep all of you in love 
and in unity and shall be happy to be with 
you on the day of your jubilee. 

May the bounty of divine blessings abide 
with all of you forever. 

With love, 
Metropolitan Jony, 

Bou Brook, N.J., September 30, 1962. 

= PASTOR'S MESSAGE 


Dear brethren and sisters in Christ, mem- 
bers of Ukrainian Orthodox Church of St. 
Sophia: With the mercy of God and with 
the blessing of the metropolitan of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the United 
States of America John Theodoroyich, I cele- 
brate with you this great and joyful day, 
the 25th anniversary of our church. 

I greet you, dear brethren and sisters, with 
the 25th anniversary, I greet you with high 
spiritual joyfulness, I rejoice with you with 
all my heart and thank God, by His grace I 
can take part in this celebration. 

I pray to the Almighty God that the 
founders of this church will be kept in His 
care and those that have already departed 
from us may dwell in the courts of the 
righteous, 

All of you, that are working today in the 
vineyard of Christ, I call to common work, 
and In the young generation to carry on the 
torch lit by their fathers and forefathers, 
which lights the way to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

May God bless all of you. 

Rev. MICHAEL ZEMLACHEXKO, 
Pastor. 
SEPTEMBER 1962. 
DEDICATION 


It is with great honor that we celebrate 
our 25th anniversary. Twenty-five years ago, 
from very humble beginnings, a group of our 
forefathers met and decided to organize this 
new church, It took effort and sacrifice to 
accomplish what was done in so short a time. 

It is not enough to just mention our 
founding fathers, as their wives worked 
along with them, too, in their own ways. It 
is to the sisterhood that we can be grateful 
for the beauty of our church, for they are 
the ones that furnish the altar cloths and 
make the many banquets, picnics, and affairs 
a financial success. The women are proud to 
credit all accomplishments to their men, but 
women, too, deserve a lot of credit for being 
uctiye helpmates in this undertaking. 

Although many of the founding fathers 
have since passed away, their work goes on, 
carried on by their sons and daughters. The 
fathers who have founded this church haye 
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seen their children pick up the reins of re- 
sponsibility and take over the work they have 
done. This is a family church; our familles 
go together to church, and both young and 
old have great pride in it and love for it. 

We have looked back to the past many 
times, and often recall the good work that 
has been done by those before us, but now 
the time comes to look to the future, for we 
will know and remember who had been in 
the past, and who is here in the present, but 
the great question is—Who will be here in 
the future to continue nurturing our 
church's growth? 

Therefore, we dedicate this Journal to the 
children and grandchildren of our church, 
and pray that they will not let this church 
expirc, but will continue to care for it and 
love it and respect it as have those before 
them, and through their efforts make it con- 
tinue to grow, so that the hopes, and dreams, 
and work, and sacrifice of our founding fa- 
thers shall not be in vain. 

SHORT CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF ST. SOPHIA 
CHURCH 


1937—September 13: Organizational meet- 
ing at Ukrainian National Home. 

September 26: First iturgy celebrated, 
Very Rev. Vladimir Klodnycky as first priest 
and Prof. Joseph Bukata as choir director. 

1938—March 27: Sisterhood formed. 
Peter Kudryk was first parish president, 

1939—August 10: Lot purchased. Mr, 
George Boyko was president. 

1940—May 25: Groundbreaking cere- 
monies and field mass, Plans drawn for 
erection of church. 

1941—Construction of church began in 
spring. Ukrainian-American Holding Corp. 
formed to issue bonds for mortgage. 

October 12: Cornerstone laying cere- 
monies, _ 

1942—March 12: Church windows of 
stained glass installed, chairs purchased. 
Services held in new church regularly. 

September 6: Fifth anniversary. Blessing 
of the church. 


1944—February: Church pews installed. 

May 28: Altars, sanctuary, and oll paint- 
ings blessed. 

September 3: Servicemen's Day. Memorial 
plaque installed. 

1945—December 2: Blessing of the crystal 
chandeliers, 

1946—July: 
church hall. 

November 17: Welcome-home celebration 
for returned servicemen. 

1947—November 30: 
Burning of mortgage. 
was president, 

1948—Founding fathers give leadership 
over to younger parishioners; continue only 
as advisers. Michacl Ewasko was president. 

1949—Church parish home purchased and 
furnished. Prof. Joseph Bukata left, Prof. 
Wasyl Melnyczuk succeeded him. 

1950—Rev. Myron Pacholok, St. Sophia 
parishioner, was ordained as deacon on July 
23, entered priesthood July 30 and served first 
holy liturgy at St. Sophia on August 6. 

1951—Prof. Mcinyczuk left, succeeded by 
Archdeacon Paul Pushkarenko. 

1952—February 10: 15th anniversary. 
Parish home mortgage burned. 

June: Reverend Klodnycky retired. Rev- 
Stephen P. Symchych became pastor. Sun- 
day school organized. Mr. Michael Bilyk was 
president. 

1953—November 22: Oi! paintings blessed. 

1954—-Reverend symchych returned to 
Canada; Rev. Nestor Stolarchuk served, and 
church publication “Our Orthodox Church" 
was begun. Lesh Hrynyk, president. 

1955—Carpeting installed: Altar wall to 
wall; conter aisle and side altars. Children's 
choir and catechism classes formed, Altar 
boy society formed. 


Tiled walls installed in 


10th anniversary. 
Mr. Mykyta Pacholok 


1962 


1956—PTA of St. Sophia was 
Mr. Michael Moroz was parish president, 

1957—Installation of six peal chimes. 

September 29: 20th anni . 

1958—May 18: Chimes blessed. New elec- 
tric wiring for church and parish home. Mr, 
Theodore Dowhan was president. 

1959—Rev. Michael Zemlachenko takes 
place of transferred Reverend Stolarchuk. 
Boy Scouts, Troop 22 organized. Church 
hall redecorated, new stage curtain and win- 
dow drapes installed, Altar spotlights were 
added. 

1960—Church hall kitchen was remodeled 
and modernized completely. 

1961—Church entrance doors replaced 
2 bronze metal doors. M. Bilyk, presi- 

ent, 

1962—February 18: Church doors blessed. 
Junior choir formed for high school age 
group and roof reshingled. 

September 30: 25th anniversary: 
Jubilee. 


silver 


Cuba Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of America are gravely con- 
cerned about the affairs in Cuba. While 
Congress did adopt a joint resolution last 
Week expressing the determination of the 
United States with respect to this situa- 
tion, many of us realize that the resolu- 
tion did not begin to offer or provide 
adequate remedies to the critical dangers 
Presented by the Soviet-Cuba military 

dup. 

One of the most thought-provoking 
Statements I have read concerning the 
Congressional resolution was written by 
Mr. LeClair Smith, of Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Mr. Smith's article appeared in the 
Plattsburgh Press-Republican newspa- 
Per on September 27. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the REcorD, I wish 
to call this statement to the attention of 
My colleagues and hope they will take 
the time to read it: 

CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION ON CUBA CALLED 
INEFFECTIVE 
(By LeClair Smith) 

The joint resolution on the Cuban situa- 
tion issued by Congress last week is a weak 
and ineffective instrument. It gives lipsery- 

to the Monroe Doctrine, but in accepting 
the occupation of Cuba, which is in violation 
Of that historic and meaningful declaration 
ot TS. policy, it proclaims to the consterna- 
tion of thoughtful citizens and for all the 
World to observe its lack of enforcement by 
dur Munich-oriented government. 

Instead, it recognizes the buildup of a 

viet satellite 90 miles from our shores and 

kes the position that while the Soviet 
tuken over the island it must not go any 
farther: that. the launching of any further 
®fgressiveness from that area in the West- 
ern Hemisphere will be met with “whatever 
Means will be necessary, including the use 
at arms” Bravo, mes amis. 
* does one account for the inertia of 
T © present administration? How would 
eddy Roosevelt have reacted under these 
p cumstances? Don't the Congress and the 
ing ant and his advisers realize that think - 

8 people are extremely alarmed and deeply 

Worried with the realization that the Soviet 
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has now established a foothold in this hemi- 
sphere? That a missile attack is now only 
seconds away? Can't they see that by ac- 
cepting the status quo we have presented 
history with another Munich? 

Our leaders in Washington ought to review 
a bit of history during the past quarter cen- 
tury. They might recall that in 1935 Musso- 
lni invaded Ethiopia despite the vote of the 
League of Nations to impose sanctions which 
proved ineffective and that country was con- 
quered by the use of air power and poisonous 
gas. Why wasn't Italy denied the use of the 
Suez Canal? They might recall that Ger- 
many commenced rearming in that year vio- 
lating the Versailles Treaty and in the fol- 
lowing year Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land also in violation of the Versailles Treaty. 
He gambled and won. They might recall 
that in 1938 he announced the annexation of 
Austria and that that was the year of the 
disastrous Munich pact. They might recall 
that was followed in quick succession by the 
fall of Czechoslovakia and the splitting up of 
Poland by Germany and Russia. Couldn't 
World War II have been prevented if there 
had been firm leadership and farsightedness 
in Geneva, London, and Paris? 

Our Government is pursuing the same 
dilatory tactics, watching creeping commu- 
nism until now it has reached Cuba. It 
seems to me that our Government was sorely 
lacking in courage and intelligence to meet 
this brazen move. Application of the Monroe 
Doctrine would have nipped it in the bud. 
The tragedy is that it’s too late. We've 
given them their inch; soon they will be after 
their mile. A firm stand at the right time 
instead of watching developments would 
have had the approval of the country. Are 
they mice or men in Washington? 

If only we had had somebody down there 
who had guts enough to tell Khrushchev to 
keep the hell out of there and stay out, we 
wouldn't be faced with this dilemma. We 
are in a critical period of our history and I 
for one am concerned. Our very survival is 
at stake. 

Now that Congress has slapped Mr. K. on 
the wrist, what next? 


The Pomona Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very real privilege to me to have deliv- 
ered to the office of each Member of the 
House a copy of “The Pomona Story,” 
which presents the inspiring story of the 
plan for progress of Pomona, Calif. 

The copies of “The Pomona Story” be- 
ing distributed, together with a message 
of personal greetings, have been supplied 
through the good offices of the mayor of 
Pomona, Hon. James S. Baker. This 
feature on Pomona was included as a 
special supplement to the Los Angeles 
Times on September 24, 1962. 

I know that each Member of the 
House will find this to be an interest- 
ing and informative presentation of the 
Pomona plan for progress, for it relates 
a story of how civic-minded and for- 
ward-looking citizens have made star- 
tling progress in revitalizing and beau- 
tifying their city. 

Pomona is a community of 75,000 
which is observing its 75th anniversary. 
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It is a cultural and educational center as 
well as a city of fine homes and com- 
merce. It is a community with a plan 
and many outstanding people who have 
worked hard toward carrying it out. 

The heart of new Pomona is the mall, 
a nine-block long shopping center in the 
heart of the business district, featuring 
brilliant new stores and office buildings’ 
surrounding a landscaped mall on which 
shoppers can stroll amid fountains and 
statuary. The mall was financed en- 
tirely without Government assistance 
and is a tribute to what can be done by 
private initiative and free enterprise. 

Other highlights of the Pomona plan 
for progress are a complete transporta- 
tion center, a new regional civil center, 
modern highways, and industrial parks. 

The Pomona story represents the 
fruits of the dedicated efforts of many 
citizens and groups and Pomona can be 
justly proud of the nationwide attention 
being given to their accomplishments. 

It will be noted that the message ac- 
companying the Pomona story contains 
an invitation to all Members of Congress 
to reflect on the Pamona plan for prog- 
ress in connection with discussions with 
constituents on problems and needs aris- 
ing in their respective districts across the 
Nation. I should like to second that in- 
vitation, for Pomona represents an out- 
standing example of what the people can 
do in their own behalf to improve their 
communities and enrich their lives, 


Employer of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
Farkas, national president of the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, Inc., at cere- 
monies recently held at the Wings Club, 
New York City, presented a scroll to John 
S. Woodbridge, Pan American comp- 
troller, citing the airline’s “outstanding 
record in the employment of paraplegics 
and other physically handicapped per- 
sons.” 

I commend to the Congress the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by this magnifi- 
cent organization and the remarks of 
Mr. Woodbridge: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Pan American World Airways has 
consistently maintained an excellent record 
in the hiring of paraplegics and other physi- 
cally disabled, without publicity or other 
exploitation; and 

Whereas Pan American World Airways was 
the first, most prominent, and probably the 
only organization which sponsored a pro- 
gram of employing the physically disabled 
in other countries; and 

Whereas Pan American World Airways has 
contributed more than any other single 
private organization to the rehabilitation of 
the disabled through its support and promo- 
tion of wheelchair sports: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, in convention herein assembled. 
does hereby proclaim Pan American World 
Airways as its “Employer of the Year for 
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1962 and directs that appropriate recogni- 
tion, in the form of a plaque or scroll, be 
extended thereto. 
PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, INC. 
JOHN J. Parkas, President. 
LEONARD KENNEDY, 
Employment Coordinator. 
ACCEPTANCE OF CITATION BY JOHN S. Woop- 
BRIDGE, COMPTROLLER, ON BEHALF OF PAN 
AMERICAN WORLD Amways, INC. 


Having been gravely wounded while serv- 
ing with the French Blue Devils in World 
War I, I feel considerable comradeship with 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, who are 
here honoring Pan American Airways for 
what it terms an “outstanding record in the 
employment of paraplegics and other physi- 
cally handicapped persons.” 

A physically handicapped person seeking 
employ is frequently denied this privilege in 
the misguided belief that since there is 
physical failure there must also be a mental 
barrier; this translates into increasing reti- 
cence on the part of the man to display his 
ability. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as Pan American has learned from 
the 500 disabled working for it throughout 
the world. 

We do not have an employment policy that 
tells our industrial relations people“ do 
hire the physically handicapped.” Nor do 
we have a policy that forbids such employ, 
there being no barrier or restraint because 
of physical failure if it does not conflict with 
the type of work sought. 

There is nothing glorious in a company 
compassionately condescending to employ 
this man, nothing super-Christian-like or 
noteworthy. The company is in all likeli- 
hood acquiring a relatively superior employee, 
neither restless nor desirous of frequent 
changes of employ, but stable and prepared 
to tend to his own knitting. His economic 
vulnerability still unfortunately is a factor, 
which should diminish and eventually dis- 
appear when this source of economic talent 
becomes better known throughout industry 
by acts and by word of mouth. 

This man is not disconsolate and sorry for 
himself, but ready and willing to enter into 
the spirit of things. Some time ago, while 
I was watching a championship wheelchair 
basketball game between our Pan Am Jets 
and an equally colorful group of wheelchair 
stalwarts, a collision threw a couple of these 
warriors on the floor, where they continued 
the warfare, but in a far more personalized 
manner. I greeted our man next day with— 
“You big gorilla, I saw you fighting him all 
over the floor. Why didn't you kill him?“ 
His instantaneous rejoinder, with his eyes 
rolling sanctimoniously upward, was—"Mr. 
Woodbridge, I wouldn't strike a cripple.” 

One hears, ad nauseum, pat phrases like 
“What guts.” “What courage.” “What will 
to live.” That should all be taken for 
granted and one should start from there. 
Give this man the chance, the opportunity 
of employ, not stopping with superficial 
utterances of commiseration but translating 
belief in his ability into action, and we have 
benefited not only the man as well as our 
own United States of America, but, most of 
all, ourselves. 


Peace Corps Does Fine Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 

by Robert Ruark: 

I Must Apmir Prace Corrs Has DONE FINE 
JoB 


(By Robert Ruark) 


I think one of the things the politicians 
might well leave alone is the Peace Corps, 
By all accounts, it's done a whale of a job. 

Nobody was more dedicatedly against the 
Peace Corps when it was first announced 
than your correspondent. I smote it hip 
and thigh in at least a half dozen pieces, 


MUCH PRAISE 


There are still certain things about its 
burgeoning budget that might stand ques- 
tion. But largely, wherever I've been in 
the world, over the last 6 months, all I've 
heard is praise for the Peace Corps’ solid, 
helpful work and generally fine projection 
of the best American image with the down- 
trods. 

The Peace Corps kids have worked well at 
what it was announced they would accom- 
plish—a better knowledge of the foreign 
lands and the natives of themselves, whilst 
bestowing some added know-how and in- 
spiration to the local camel walahs and 
yak tenders. 

STOUT JOB 

Apart from a few goofs, I’d say that Sar- 
gent Shriver, who labors under the handi- 
cap of being the President’s brother-in-law, 
has done a stout job and should be com- 
mended. 

He has certainly performed a noble feat 
of defending his baby from the professional 
wolves in Congress and the ravening bears, 
such as myself, of the typewriter pack. 

There'll be enough political throats to cut 
this year, and I think the Peace Corps should 
be let alone. It’s the only thing in the 
Kennedy administration so far that seems 
to have worked. 


Brezhney Fails To Win Yugoslavs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the current interest in Yugo- 
slavia and its relationship to the Soviet 
bloc, I am pleased by news that Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev has apparently 
failed to draw Yugoslavia back into the 
Soviet camp. 

Yugoslavia’s regime of national com- 
munism, although it is distasteful and 
foreign to countries which embrace free 
enterprise, is not imperialistic and ex- 
pansive like the regimes headquartered 
in Moscow and Peiping. U.S. technical 
assistance to Yugoslavia has helped that 
country maintain its independence from 
Moscow. I am hopeful that even more 
Baltic and East European countries can 
be weaned away from their Sovict mas- 
ters, for if we can encourage the natural 
trend toward nationalism in Communist 
nations to the point where their own 
nation’s interest is paramount to the 
dictates of the Communist international 
conspiracy headed by the Soviet Union, 
we may see in our lifetime the termina- 
tion of the Communist threat to freedom 
everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an excellent article discus- 
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sing Brezhnev’s visit to Yugoslavia, writ- 
ten by Edward Crankshaw and printed 
in the Washington Post of September 30, 
1962, inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Mission REBOUNDS— BREZHNEV Fans To 

Wir Yucostavs 
(By Edward Crankshaw) 

Lonpon, September 29.—The visit of Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev of the Soviet Union 
to Yugoslavia started off with the air of a 
gentle honeymoon. Nothing about commu- 
nism—simply the nominal head of the So- 
viet Union paying a state visit to the actual 
head of Yugoslavia. 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev sent his 
greetings, but as Prime Minister of the 
U.S.S.R., not as first Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. The general object of the 
exercise was to seal the rapprochement be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union that 
was inaugurated by Khrushchev in 1955, 

On the Russian side, the object was to 
persuade the Yugoslavs to aline themselves 
more completely with Soviet foreign policies. 
Yugoslavia stood well with the neutralists, 
and where Tito went, others might go too. 

On the Yugoslav side, there was the mat- 
ter of Soviet assistance in the business of 
underpinning a very shaky economy. 

The most that was expected from President 
Brezhnev's public utterances was a string of 
encouraging platitudes, invoking the might 
of the popular forces working for peace, not 
only in the Socialist camp, but also among 
the uncommitted nations. 

YUGOSLAVS STARTLED 


Instead, Brezhnev startled his Yugoslav 

hosts on Thursday by launching into a tirade 
against American. militarism, against West 
German fascism and against the Common 
Market seen as the economic base for preda- 
tory impertalism. The Berlin affair was pre- 
sented as a major crisis; the Cuban affair as 
a potential casus belli. 
The Yugoslavs listened in shattered 
silence—and changed the subject. They 
need the sympathy of Western Europe and 
America, and are by no means in love with 
the Russians. 

But what was Brezhnev up to in making 
these remarks? 

The answer may be comparatively straight- 
forward. Brezhney, unused to speaking to 
foreigners, blissfully unaware of Yugoslav 
feelings about Russia, monumentally tactless 
even by Russian standards, may have been 
irritated by the Yugoslav Government's cagi- 
ness, its reluctance to underwrite Soviet 
policies everywhere, and allowed himself to 
be needled into an indiscretion. 

Perhaps he thought that if Tito was going 
to be difficult, he could appeal to the Yugo- 
slav people over the head of Tito and elicit 
resounding applause with his remarks about 
Cuba and Berlin, But if he thought this, 
he was wrong; and he will sooner or later 
pay for his mistake. The damage he has 
done to Soviet-Yugoslay relations is severe. 

Or Brezhnev might have thought that in 
demonstrating his solidarity with Yugoslavia, 
in face of bitter Chinese criticism, he had 
gone far enough, and that it was time to 
show that Moscow was by no means second 
to Peking in its hostility to American Im- 
perlallsm.“ If this was so, he chose the 
wrong platform. 

The only other explanations are that 
Brezhney, on his friendship mission to Bel- 
grade, found himself caught up in a major 
policy switch—or that he is pursuing a line 
opposed to the Khrushchey line, 

PRESENT POLICY STABLE 

These seem improbable. Soviet policy at 
the moment seems to be fairly steady. Khru- 
shchev has been determinedly pursuing his 
self-appointed task of raising morale among 
the satellites by allowing them a good deal 
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of latitude, and at the same time wooing the 
neutralists by sweet reason. 

At the same time, the Sino-Soviet quarrel 
has been boiling up again. When it was an- 
nounced that the Soviet President would be 
Paying a formal yisit to Belgrade, the Chi- 
Rese could only take this as a deliberate 
snub. 

The Peking newspapers have continued 
attacking Ehrushchev’s policies by invoking 
the historic enemies of Leninism, and what 
they stood for, and the present attitudes of 
Belgrade. 

But suddenly the President af the Soviet 
Union turns around and starts talking to the 
Yugoslavs as though they were 100 percent 
Peking-groupers. 

It ts a nice little problem. It may simply 
be that Soviet foreign policy at the moment 
is as confused and muddled as Soviet do- 
Mestic economic policy under the strain of 
the coid war, or American policy under the 
impact of Cuba, But it is a bad moment 
for confusion. 


Investments Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Octobcr 1, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker; while the 
United States is pouring out billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers money in for- 
eign aid and in the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess, we have encouraged private busi- 
ness to invest in many of these countries. 
But what protection have we given these 
investors, None. 

Only recently, Venezuela confiscated 
plants and property whose estimated 
Value is $20 million and is owned by the 
Chemical Natural Resources, Inc., of 
New York City. This corporation was 
invited into Venezuela and now finds, 
after performing their mission for the 
people of that country, that their prop- 
erties are to be taken from them. 

I cannot understand how we can keep 
On doling out the taxpayers’ money with 
One hand and permitting American in- 
vestors to lose their money on the other 
hand. It certainly seems to me that our 
State Department should take every 
Step necessary to have these properties 
restored to their rightful owners, or that 
Proper compensation be made. 

Permit me to include herewith some 
Correspondence which tells only too well 
the grim story involved; 

CHEMICAL NATURAL Resources, INC., 
New York, N.Y., September 19, 1962. 
To the Sstockholdcrs of Chemical Natural 
Resources, Inc.: 

The past year was mainly occupicd negotl- 
ating with the Venezuelan Government for 
a contract for the purchase of electric power 
to be produced by means of the superheated 
natural stream, which was discovered by your 
Company on its concessions. During this 
Period there were many different proposi- 
tions discussed but none were finally re- 
solved. In addition, the roads that had been 
buit by us were maintained, and an ofice 
ees with large living quarters was com- 

(3 

The negotiations, which had been carried 
on with the Ministry of Mines and Hydro- 
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carbons for the past 3 years, were ended 
when your company received a proposal from 
the Venezuelan Government for a short-term 


on s “take it or leave it“ basis by the 
Venezuelan Government. 

In order that all might better understand, 
a short review is given. 

Your company began active exploration 
in 1952 in northeastern Venezuela. It was 
necessary at the inception to build many 
miles of work roads through heavy jungle 
terrain in order to make the concessions’ area 
accessible. After this 2 years’ work of road 
construction and exploration, drilling equip- 
ment was moved in so that further studies 
could be made at depth. 

It was during this drilling phase that the 
superheated natural steam was discovered in 
1955. This steam could be utilized for gen- 
erating electricity, as well as being rich in 
minerals, such as sulfur, ammonia, and 
other elements, which could be extracted. 
This same type of phenomenon Is already so 
utilized in Italy, New Zealand, and more re- 
cently in California. 

The source of this superheated steam ac- 
cording to scientists is from the molten 
magma at the center of the earth, which is 
constantly subject to great pressure on ac- 
count of the thickening of the earth's crust, 
which forces the steam up from the magma 
toward the surface of the earth. This source 
of steam, according to scientists, is there- 
fore Incxhaustible because the earth's crust 
always continues to thicken. In this respect 
it is quite different from other sources of 
energy, such as petroleum, whose reserves 
are very limited in comparison to this newly 
discovered source of geothermal energy. 

This natural steam according to scientists 
had lain below the earth's surface in the 
jungles for more than 20,000 years until it 
was discovered by your company while drill- 
ing. The existence of it was never known 
until our discovery of it in 1955. 

From 1955 through 1959 intensive studies 
of this newly discovered phenomenon were 
continued by the most eminent scientists. 

A contract was made between your sub- 
sidiary com: and the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment im April 1959 for the purchase of 
electricity to be produced from this super- 
heated steam on your concessions, 

Without notice on August 28, 1959, the 
Venezuelan Government nationalized or ex- 

ropriated this steam on our concessions, 
The best legal opinions in Caracas held that 
such nationalization was an illegal act. 

Shortly after this nationalization the con- 
tract between your subsidiary company and 
the Venezuelan Government for the pur- 
chase of electric power was unilaterally can- 
celed on September 7, 1959, by the Vene- 
zuelan Government. 

Our Caracas attorneys then advised there 
were two alternatives available to us, either 
sue for the recovery of our property rights 
including the steam, or try to work out some 
agreement with the Venezuelan Government. 

The second alternative was attempted. 
However, after negotiating in good faith on 
our part for 3 years, the final proposition 
offered by the Ministry of Mines was unac- 
ceptable. 

The Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, 
Juan Pablo Perez Alfonzo, then tried to 
Justify this illegal act of expropriation by 
Just stating your company had no rights to 
the steam it had discovered on its conces- 
sions, although previously even he had ad- 
mitted there was & legal question involved. 
His statement cannot be supported by any 
scientific or legal opinions, but only by his 
own. 

The Minister of Mines, Juan Pablo Perez 
Alfonzo, stated to the press regarding this 
act of expropriation “it is so minor we are 
not even bothering with it.“ This is indica- 
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tive of his attitude toward Amercian Invest- 
ments in Venezuela, 

Our Caracas attorneys are now preparing a 
suit to recover the large damages that you 
have sustained. They stated that the 
chances of recovery are very good. 


It is now necessary for every stockholder 
to help by advising his Congressman and 
his Senators of this. illegal act of expropria- 
tion by which you have suffered great losses. 

With such treatment accorded to U.S. in- 
vestors in Venezuela, and taxpayers here, 
there should be no more aid or loans, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to Venezuela, until you 
fre adequately and promptly paid for the 
damages you have suffered. 

You should make these demands im- 
mediately and vigorously to your Congres3- 
men and Senators, relating how you were 
making an effort to help the economy of 
Venezuela with private funds and how your 
company worked during the past 11 years 
in Venezuela toward that goal. After dis- 
covering the most important natural re- 
source, since petroleum, in that country, and 
when we were about to convert it to a 
profitable enterprise the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment expropriated it without any com- 
pensation. 

Every lending or aid agency, which re- 
ceives anything, directly or indirectly from 
U.S. taxpayers, should take official notice of 
this illegal treatment to you by the Venezu- 
elan Government, and should place all pend- 
ing applications for loans, ald, etc., direct 
or indirect, for Venezucla m abeyance until 
you have been properly compensated. 


BENJAMIN S. Down, President. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 11, 1962] 


U.S.-OWNED SULFUR COMPANY CHARGES 
CARACAS EXPROPRIATION 


Canacas, VENEZUZLA, September 10.—An 


propriating ita property and announced that 
Se OARE E SINR Se ERO SARE BI 
on, 


Benjamin S. Dowd, president. of the Ven- 
ezuelan Sulphur Corp., a subsidiary of Chem- 
ical Natural Resources, New York City, said 
the of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
took the confiscatory action. Mr. Dowd said 
the action came after 3 years of negotiations 
for development of electricity from under- 
ground steam deposits 15 miles south of 
Carupano on the Caribbean coast. 

Mr. Dowd, former industrialist from Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., sald the company accidentally 
discovered huge steam supplies in 1955 while 
looking for minerals. He said that despite 
& nationalization move in 1959, the Govern- 
ment agreed to grant a concession and buy 
power from the company, but that five sep- 
arate contracts had fallen through. 

Mr. Dowd said the latest. Government offer 
came on a take-it-or-leave-it basis with a 
“ridiculous” price for the purchase of elec- 
tricity. He said the price would make it 
impossible for the company to recover on its 
investment. 

Claims, he sald, will include nearly $9 mil- 
lion for facilities already constructed, losses 
on the New York stock market and costs of 
multimillion dollar loans made on the basis 
of previous contracts. 

He said major stockholders included John 
D. MacArthur, chairman of Bankers Life & 
Casualty Co., Chicago; Vincent Fitzgerald, 
New York banker; Ralph Stolkin, Chicago 
and Los Angeles financier; Harry Watkins, 
vice president of the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York; Frederick Limback, a Grosse Point, 
Mich, financier; and Dante Broggi, director 
of the American Meter Co., New York. 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed foreign aid appropriations, cleared tax bill for President, 
passed numerous sundry bills, and took up State, Justice, Commerce 


appropriations. 


House adopted conference report on tax revision bill and passed resolution 


on design of Roosevelt Memorial. 


Omnibus rivers and harbors and flood control bill cleared for floor action by 


House Rules Committee. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 20513-20522 

Bills Introduced: Two bills were introduced, as 
follows: S. 3775-3776. Page 20514 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 741, to establish within the Department of HEW 
a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2260) ; 

S. 2900, providing for appointment of public de- 
fenders for indigent defendants, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 2261); 

H.R. 11899, to provide for a Federal telecommunica- 
tions fund (S. Rept. 2262); 

S. 3679, authorizing funds to enable the U.S. to extend 
an invitation to the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the U.N. to hold a World Food Congress in the 
U.S, in 1963, with amendment (S. Rept. 2263); 

S. 3124 and H.R. 3131, private bills (S. Repts. 2264- 
2265); 

H.R. 10117, to provide that plans which provide medi- 
cal and other benefits for retired employees may be 
qualified pension plans, with amendments (S. Rept. 
2266) ; 

H.R. 8563, to permit veterans’ organizations domi- 
ciled in the D.C. to furnish group life insurance to their 
members (S. Rept. 2267) ; 

H.R. 12546, proposing several amendments to the 
D.C. Life Insurance Act, with amendments (S. Rept. 
2268); and 

S. 3259, to require licensing and bonding of employ- 
ment agencies in the D.C., with amendments (S. Rept. 

Page 20514 
Bills Referred: Eight House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees, Poges 20468-20469, 20500 
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Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 11086, to provide for 
additional Commissioners of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
was placed on calendar. Page 20469 


President’s Communication—Appropriations: Com- 
munication from President transmitting proposed su 

plemental appropriation for fiscal year 1963 in the 
amount of $3 million for GSA was received, referred to 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed as S. Doc. 154. Page 20513 


Foreign Aid Appropriations: By 57 yeas to 24 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendments H.R. 13175, fiscal 1963 appropriations for 
foreign aid, after rejecting by 26 yeas to 52 nays modi- 
fied Dodd amendment to increase by $2 million funds 
for migration and refugee assistance; and by 38 yeas to 
40 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Mundt amend- 
ment to reduce by $125 million figures for Development 
Loan Fund. 

Senator Johnston withdrew his amendment that was 
pending at adjournment October 1, which would have 
barred funds under legislation unless President deter- 
mines that estimated revenues will equal expenditures 
and that estimated expenditures will not exceed esti- 
mated revenues. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Hayden, Ellender, Holland, Pastore, McGee, Salton- 
stall, Mundt, and Smith of Maine. 

Pages 20445-20468, 20494-20495, 20500-20503, 20510-20513 


Trade Fairs: Senate disagreed to House amendments 
to S. 3389, to promote the foreign commerce of the U.S- 
through the use of mobile trade fairs, asked for con- 
ference with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Engle, Bartlett, and Butler. Poge 20535 


Award to Senator Dirksen by American 
Hellenic Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the in- 
fluence of Greek history and philosophy 
on America’s Founding Fathers is re- 
fiected in numerous aspects of our Gov- 
ernment and our national civilization. 
These bonds have been reinforced over 
the generations by ties of blood—Amer- 
icans of Greek origin have made most 
substantial contributions to our culture 
and economy. 

Their national federation, the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Congress, each year presents 
an award to an outstanding American, 
and at its meeting in September, the 
award was presented to my colleague, 
Senator DIRKSEN. The chairman of the 
American Heilenic Congress, Dean Al- 
fange, who is also a well-known New 
Yorker, was unable to attend that pres- 
entation because of certain responsibil- 
ities as a lawyer. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Record the telegram 
he sent on September 26 which was read 
at the session of the American Hellenic 
Congress as well as the letter of tribute 
he sent to Senator DIRKSEN on the same 
day. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ALFANGE & PRIEDMAN, 
New York City, September 26, 1962. 
Mr. PETER CHuUMnRIS, 
Care of Hon. Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
Minority Leader’s Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regret unable attend prescntation Ameri- 
Can Hellenic Congress Award to Senator 
Diaxsex. The American tradition is steeped 
in American Hellenic roots and Senator 
Diexsen’s awareness of this fact has con- 
tributed to his preeminence as a true cham- 
pion of human liberty. 

Dean ALYANGE, 
Chairman, 
American Hellenic Congress. 


AMERICAN HELLENIC CONGRESS, 
September 26, 1962. 
Hon. Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
Minority Leader's Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senaron Dmxsen: I regret that the 
trial of a case prevented me from attending 
the presentation to you of the “American 
Hellenic Congress Award. I am enclosing 
& copy of the telegram I sent to be read on 
that occasion. 

During the Versailles Peace Conference 
When Prime Minister Eleutherios Venizelos 
Was demanding vast territories be annexed 
to Greece on the ground that they were in- 
habited by Greeks, Woodrow Wilson asked 
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him to define the word Greek.“ Venizelos 
replied: “Anyone is a Greek who thinks like 
a Greek.” The Greeks have always thought 
in terms of the Individual and the obliga- 
tion of soclety to afford him the opportunity 
to become his best. In that sense you 
might rightly be called an American of 
Hellenic background and the American 
Hellenic Congress is proud to salute you for 
your support of this great Hellenic ideal 
which is the basis of our American way of 
life. 

I have asked my friend, Jacos Javrrs, the 
senior Senator of my State, to insert this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to com- 
Mmemorate this occasion, 

Sincerely, 
Dzan ALFANGE, 
Chairman. 


Verdict for New England on Gil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following most enlightening 
editorial on the New England case 
against residual oil quotas, a matter 
which has and will continue to receive 
my active interest. The editorial ap- 
peared in the October 1, 1962, issue of the 
Boston Herald: 

VERDICT ror New ENGLAND ON OI 


A jury“ of experts has looked into the 
national fuels problem and rendered a ver- 
dict for New England on residual oil. 

Its findings are definitive. There no longer 
exists any color of justification for import 
quotas. The administration must now re- 
store to New England—and the rest of the 
east coast—the freedom to buy the fuels best 
suited to its needs at freely competitive 
prices, 

The soft coal industry has lost its argu- 
ments for the limitation of residual oil use. 

The findings come from a National Fuels 
and Energy Study Group, set up by the Sen- 
ate Interlor Committee to gather all avail- 
able information, study it, and assess its 
worth. In carrying out their assignment, 
the members of the study group “found our- 
selyes continuously dismayed to learn how 
little positive information exists, how much 
is impression and folklore.” What they have 
recorded in the 499 pages of their report, 
with statements by the various industries, 
represents the most enlightened thinking on 
the subject today. 

So how do the arguments of the coal 
industry shape up in this light? 

The coal industry argued that the country's 
fuel resources were in danger of running 
low—with the exception of coal. The study 
group found that, given adequate incentives, 
there need be no shortage of fuels or of any 
particular fuel during the foreseeable future 
in either peace or war. 

The coal industry argued that there should 


be federally imposed end-use controls on 
fuels, that Congress should allocate coal, oll, 
electricity, gas, atomic energy to consumers 
according to some calculation of the need 
of conservation. The study group found no 
need for end-use control. 

The coal industry laid unemployment in 
the mines to the competition of other fuels. 
The study group found that two-thirds of 
the decline in employment came from im- 
proved efficiency in production, and only a 
third from loss of markets. 

The coal industry contended that unem- 
ployment could not be remedied by any 
other means than restrictions on competing 
fuels. The study group predicts that the 
demand for coal will increase naturally as 
fast as the general increase in fuel consump- 
tion. 

The coal industry insisted that residual oil 
imports were a substantial cause for unem- 
ployment in the coalfields, The study group 
found that restrictions on imports cannot 
lead to a significant increase in coal mine 
employment. 

These findings are generally in line with 
the results of eminent research by the New 
England Council and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, which have furnished the New Eng- 
land delegation in Congress—and us—with 
much of the material to buttress the New 
England case against residual oil quotas. 

If New England has not won the case, it 
will be because influence other than facts 
are brought to bear. 


Questioning the Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for the 
1962 political campaign the citizens of 
America, including Mr. and Mrs. Wiscon- 
sin, deserve, I believe, truthful, objective 
discussions of the major issues confront- 
ing us. 

The times, in my judgment, are too 
critical for distortions, half-truths, and 
misimpressions of the record. 

Currently, I am participating in a 
question-and-answer series over radio 
station WEMP, Milwaukee, in discus- 
sions of the major challenges. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a series of 
these statements printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator WII EVI, what in your opinion are 
the most important issues facing the United 
States today, domestically and interna- 
tionally? 

Answer: As citizens, as a State, and as & 
Nation, we face many great, complex chal- 
lenges on wide-range fronts—local to global. 

Of top priority—in my judgment—are the 
following: (1) Preserving the peace; or, con- 
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versely, preventing a third world war; (2) 
effectively combatting the menace of com- 
munism; apd (3) preserving the soundness, 
integrity and vigor of our economy. 

If we are to survive and progress, we must 
successfully meet these great challenges. 

Unless this is done—unless we prevent a 
third world war—we may not be around to 
solve other problems of lesser scope but 
nevertheless significant to us. 

Should we successfully meet them, how- 
ever, and I am confident we can, there are 
many specific problems of outstanding sig- 
nificance for which we must find solutions. 
These include the following: 

(a) Providing a fair—not jumbled, un- 
fnir—tax that will spur, not stunt, 
economic growth and progress; (b) solving 
the problem of unemployment for the 60,000 
jobless in Wisconsin and 4 million in the 
Nation; (c) improving the economic outlook 
in agriculture; (d) creating more effective 
programs to conserve, best utilize and, as 
possible, replenish our natural resources, in- 
cluding water, forestry and other resources; 
(e) in Wisconsin, too, the challenges of de- 
veloping new industries Is essential to our 
economic progress. Our natural wonder- 
land, for example, if fully developed, might 
well mean that tourism could become an 
even greater source of State income for the 
future; (f) promoting human well-being of 
our citizens also is important, including ade- 
quate programs for the aging, for youth, for 
folks—who, through no fault of their own— 
may be down and out; and for other citizens 
who may not be sharing proportionately in 
the benefits of our society; and (g) finally, 
finding an effective, anticommunism policy— 
at home and abroad—too, remains a high 
priority. Among other things, this means: 
Tougher laws to stamp out communism at 
home; maintaining a mighty jet-missile-nu- 
clear-space defense, to deter Communist ag- 
gression militarily; and a more effective 
counteroffensive, politically, economically, 
ideologically—to hasten the day of victory 
over communism. 

Regrettably, this brief broadcast time pre- 
vents my now presenting complete, compre- 
hensive programs for these and other fields. 

As soon as Congress adjourns, however, I 
shall meet with you to. discuss these and 
other great issues: On the Warm, in your 
stores and offices and factories, on the street 
corner, at your civic and religious meetings, 
on television, rud:o, and in the newspapers: 
Everywhere that folks work, play, think and 
live. 

What do you think must be done to solve 
the farm problem? 

Answer: For Wisconsin, for the Nation, we 
need a renewed effort to find new—not ad- 
here to unworkable—practices to brighten 
the outlook in agriculture. The goals to 
“shoot for“ include: providing consumers 
with an adequate supply of good, healthful 
dairy and other foods at reasonable prices; 
an opportunity for the farmer to obtain a 
fair price for his products (the cost of prod- 
ucts plus a reasonable profit, and reducing 
surplus stockpiles and diminishing the an- 
nual cost of the price support program to 
the American taxpayer. 

Now, how can this be done? Funda- 
mentally, we need to look—to a large degree, 
to the farmers, individually and through 
their organizations, to work toward: more 
effective long-range production planning to 
produce for live consumers—not for govern- 
ment storage; better distribution and great- 
er consumption of dairy and other farm 
products; finding more ways to utilize dairy 
and other farm products for industrial pur- 
poses. 

A healthy farm economy, of course, is es- 
sential—not just to the farmer, himself 
but to the whole Nation. Until the farmer 
“gets on his feet” there is, I believe, also a 
need for carrying forward necessary govern- 
mental programs: (a) to hasten improve- 
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ment In agriculture; and (b) to prevent a 
more serious lowering of farm income— 
which would adversely affect the whole 
economy. 

What, then, can, and should, Uncle Sam 
do? 

Expand governmental farm tive 
efforts to increase consumption levels of food 
(particularly of surplus); explore for new 
markets abroad and at home, for while there 
are hungry people, right here in our own 
country, we cannot really consider that we 
have a surplus; enact legislation to expand 
research for finding industrial uses for dairy 
and other products, for example, by the en- 
actment of the Wiley bill, S. 2414, to estab- 
Msh a dairy research laboratory at Madison, 
Wis.; maintain a reasonable level of price 
supports—until there can be established a 
realistic market price based upon a supply- 
demand balance; and in our national policy, 
also, we should more effectively use dairy 
and other foods as strategic weapons in the 
cold war. In a hungry world, food can be a 
more effective persuader than guns. 

Over the years, the Wisconsin and Ameri- 
can farmer has seryed as a foundation stone 
of our economy: Producing an abundant 
supply of healthful food for our fast-in- 
creasing population; creating hundreds of 
thousands of jobs on and off the farm; pro- 
viding a way of life for 1544 million Ameri- 
cans and generally, vitally serving the health 
and economic needs of the country. 

For these reasons, then, the creation of a 
more effective farm policy must remain a 
high priority goal in our domestic programs. 

Senator Wu, do you favor or oppose 
some form of Federal aid to education? 

Answer. The Nation depends, to a large 
degree, for progress and security upon a good 
educational system. 

Traditionally, the responsibility has rested 
largely with the States or local communities, 

In times of great national challenge 
when our system is threatened by a dynamic, 
competing ideology, communism, when au- 
thoritative studies reflect that adequate edu- 
cational opportunities—particularly through 
shortage of classrooms or teachers—are not 
being afforded students across the Nation, 
the country must decide whether, in such a 
time or crisis, it will tolerate a less than 
wholly adequate educational system. 

In these times, I believe there is a na- 
tional responsibility for assuring by any nec- 
essary methods consistant with our tradi- 
tional principles that we have an adequate 
educational program. 

In many States like Wisconsin, there have 
been commendable efforts, both at local and 
State levels, to meet our responsibilities in 
education. Recognizing that (a) similar 
progress has not been made elsewhere, and 
(b) this is a national challenge, I have, in 
the past, supported efforts to provide supple- 
mental Federal assistance to our school pro- 
grams. 

Among other pieces of legislation, these 
efforts hate Included: Cosponsoring of the 
GI. bill of rights; support of the National 
Defense Education Act; and votes for addi- 
tional legislation for an improved educa- 
tional program, both through expanded facil- 
ities and improving the status of teachers, 

Let me make this clear, however: the 
fundamental responsibility for support, ad- 
ministration, and progress in our school sys- 
tem lies with the States and local com- 
munities. 

There should be vigilant safeguards against 
Federal control over education. 

The Nation must plan not for perpetual 
Federal support, but for assumption, to the 
largest degree, of the responsibilities of edu- 
cation by the States and local communities. 

In your opinion, should the United States 
continue to spend its money on the saline 
water research and how should we protect 
our natural water resources? 
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Answer. The Nation, according to predic- 
tions, will require twice the current need of 
water by 1980, and three times as much by 
2000. 

Because of these greatly increasing de- 
mands, then, we will need a more effective 
conservation-management-utilization policy 
for existing water supplics and tap the 
oceans for additional water for human con- 
sumption and industrial purposes. 

Recognizing the ever-growing needs of the 
future, I cosponsored legislation that cre- 
ated the program now underway for trans- 
forming salt and brackish water to useful 
forms. Through pilot projects, it has been 
proved that the job can be done. Now, the 
problem that needs to—and‘will be—solved, 
I am confident, is that of doing it econom- 
ically, in adequate volumes to meet the ever- 
growing human consumption and commer- 
cial-industrial needs of the future. 

We, in Wisconsin, fortunately have been 
blessed with rich reservoirs of water. How- 
ever, we cannot afford to waste this Invalu- 
able resource. 

Now, for better protection of our natural 
water resources, I have supported, and con- 
tinue to support, effective efforts for such 
objectives: More efficient use, reuse, and 
conservation practices; development of bet- 
ter rescrvolr systems; promoting more effec- 
tive planning of watersheds or river basins 
for multiple use of water; more effective 
practices to prevent waste of water and soil 
ravaging through uncontrolled runoff; speed 
progress on flood control projects; greater 
efficiency in water use for irrigation, and 
wildlife habitats; prevention of pollution of 
streams, lakes, and other water supplies; 
acceleration of on-farm water conservation 
programs; voted against, and fought against, 
the Chicago water steal that threatened to 
jeopardize our whole Great Lakes system; 
promoting enjoyment of our water wonder- 
land here in Wisconsin for recreation and 
for attractions for tourism; urge greater ef- 
forts to educate the public—both rural and 
urban—on the value of, and need for, con- 
servation and bettcr utilization of our wa- 
ter resources. 

As stewards of these important resources, 
you and I—and the Nation—have a respon- 
sibility for vigilantly improving and ex- 
panding these for assuring a res- 
ervolr of such Invaluable resources for the 
future. 


Practical Aid for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr, EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
certainly fortunate in Tennessee to have 
such an outstanding Governor in Buford 
Ellington. He has certainly been most 
cooperative in the State of Tennessee 
with all the Federal programs, especially 
the Kerr-Mills bill which we passed 
sometime back. I quote from “My Fel- 
low Tennesseans, a report from the Gov- 
ernor,” which appeared in the Herald- 
Register of Trenton, Tenn., on Septem- 
ber 13, which is self-explanatory: 

My FELLOW TENNESSEANS—A Report FROM 
THE GOVERNOR 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
August 31, 1962. 

To meet an increasing néed among our 
older citizens, the State Welfare Department 
has announced that nursing home care will 
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be available for eligible recipients starting 
October 1. 

This service will allow 90 days during a 
calendar year in a nursing home or conval- 
escent wing of a hospital, licensed by the 
State Department of Public Health, following 
hospitalization for an acute illness or an 
emergency if a practicing physician certifies 
that this care is needed by persons eligible 
for MAA, 

Ninety days will also be allowed persons 
acutely lll who have not been hospitalized 
and whose physicians feel they could be 
cared for in a nursing home, 

The department would pay 880 per month 
to the nursing home or hospital and the 
patient or his relatives would be allowed to 
supplement up to $100 for an ambulatory 
patient and up to $150 for a bedridden or 
incompetent patient. 

Medical assistance for the aged was begun 
on July 1, 1961. This program provides for 
15 days hospitalization within a fiscal year 
and for specified drugs. 

Hospitalization is provided for acute III- 
ness, preventive surgery or treatment in case 
of life-endangering IIIness or injury, when 
the necessity for such treatment is certified 
by the acting physician, 

At the present time, 5,079 persons haye 
been certified as being eligible for medical 
assistance for the aged, There have been 
7,649 applications received from July 1, 1961, 
through June 30, 1962. A total of $194,- 
919.28 has been spent. 

In the last year, of the total number of 
persons certified as being eligible for this 
Program, 1,254 persons have received hos- 
pitalization and 4,025 prescriptions have 
been filled. 

To receive medical assistance for the aged 
a person must: 

1. Be 65 years of age or over. 

2. Beliving in Tennessee. 

3. Not be receiving an old-age assistance 


grant. 

4, Be unable to pay for needed medical 
care, according to the department's stand- 
ards. 

5. Not be living in a public institution. 

6. Not have sold or given away property in 
Order to qualify for medical assistance. 
7. Need hospital care, or need drugs, as 

Certified by a practicing physician. 

A person who is acutely 11] or injured may 
receive as much as 15 days a year of free 
hospital care, provided he has already hed 
hospital expenses amounting to $25 at some 
time during the fiscal year. The welfare 
department cannot pay the first 625 of hos- 
pital expense incurred by a person in any 
One fiscal year, 

Need must be determined in qualifying 
Persons for medical assistance for the aged. 
It is based on the applicant’s income and 
Cther resources which might be used to pay 
for medical care. Income must not total 
more than $1,000 a year for single persons or 
$1,500 for married couples. 

Personal property is also limited to $1,000 
for single persons and $1,500 for married 
couples. This includes stocks or bonds, 
Postal sayings, cash on hand or in a bank, 
Insurance with cash value, or other savings 
Which might be converted into cash. 

A person may own real estate and still be 
eligible provided his equity in the property 
does not exceed $8,000 and the total value 
is not more than $10,000. 

Application must be made at the office of 
the department of public welfare in the 
county in which applicant lives. If it is not 
Possible for him to go to the welfare office, 
he may apply by letter or telephone, or ask 
Someone to apply for him, or ask a welfare 
worker to visit him at his home or at the 
hospital or nursing home where he may be s 
Patient. 

There is no enrollment fee, premium, or 
Other charge in connection with applying for 
or receiving medical assistance. 
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The Federal Government pays 75 percent 
of the cost, the State pays 20 percent and 
local governments pay 5 percent. 


Sincerely, 
BUFORD ELLINGTON. 


Also there appeared in the Nashville 
Banner, an outstanding newspaper of the 
Nation, a fine editorial relative to this 


program. 

The editorial follows: 

PRACTICAL Am FOR THE AGED 

To the State-operated program of medical 
aid for elderly welfare clients—launched 14 
months ago—Governor Ellington has acted 
to add a similar program for those, 65 or 
older, who do not receive State welfare 
checks but are unable to pay for needed 
medical care. It is an adjustment to cir- 
cumstances of necessity, and of recognized 
public responsibility. 

A nationwide study reveals that 31 States 
have more than two-thirds of their popula- 
tion protected by some form of voluntary 
health insurance; and Tennessee is one of 
these. That fact warrants emphasis when- 
ever the medicare claim is advanced seeking 
a wholesale alteration (through social se- 
curity) of the existing system, and incorpo- 
rating aspects of socialized medicine. 

It is under the present law, note it, that 
Tennessee has been able to provide this ex- 
tensive coverage for the uninsured—and now 
to include those of limited income as well as 
those on the welfare lists. 

There are people in both categories—the 
elderly and infirm, unable on their own re- 
sources to pay for the treatment needed. 

That imposes an obligation, best met at 
the local and State level of government, and 
by methods practical and proven. 

Notably, plans for all phases of this medi- 
cal aid program have been formulated by 
the State department of public welfarre, rep- 
resentatives of the Tennessee State Medical 
Association, and other agencies in this field. 

The program is not a political intrusion 
on the medical field, but workable measure 
to help those who cannot—at a time of great 
need—help themselves. It is to the credit 
of this State and its stewardship. 


Due Process of Law Ignored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
thoughtful article by David Lawrence 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
October 1, 1962, entitled “Due Process of 
Law Ignored.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dug Process or Law IGNorep—Roor or Mrs- 
Sissy CONFLICT Seen IN ILLEGALLY 
ADOPTED 14TH AMENDMENT ~ 

~ (By David Lawrence) 

There is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States or in the laws passed by 
Congress which authorizes the use of Fed- 
eral troops to compel any public educational 
institution to admit a certain student just 
because he demands that he be enrolled. 

‘There is nothing in the Constitution which 
denies the Governor of a State an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the full membership 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in & dispute between State and Federal au- 
thority. 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
even mentions “education” as one of the 
subjects coming within the powers of the 
Federal Government. 

Whatever authority the Department of 
Justice or the Federal courts claim today in 
this fleld is derived from a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1954 
which gave no legal reason but only soci- 
ological considerations as an argument for 
reversing an 1896 decision that tted 
“separate but equal" facilities in dealing with 
segregation. 

The 1954 decision cited the 14th amend- 
ment as the basis for its ruling, but the 
amendment was never legally adopted by the 
necessary number of States. In fact, the 
legislatures of some of the Southern States 
were compelled at the point of the bayonet 
by Federal troops to “ratify” it. Since this 
happened in 1868—3 years after the war be- 
tween the States was over—the Supreme 
Court of the United States has never been 
willing to rule on the validity of the process 
by which the 14th amendment was allegedly 
ratified. 

Yet 1 of the 10 original amendments— 
known as the Bill of Rights and duly ratified 
in 1791—does say that no person shall be 
“deprived of life, liberty or property, with- 
out due process of law.“ 

Governor Barnett nevertheless has been 
threatened with jail—without “due process 
of law.” y 2 

Last Saturday Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, in a telephoned address to the 
American Bar Association’s convention at 
San Francisco, said that the distinguished 
lawyers of Mississippi had not spoken out in 
the battle over integration. Apparently Mr. 
Kennedy didn't note the speech made in the 
Senate just 2 days before by Senator JoHN 
C, STENNIS, Of Mississippi, one of the ablest 
lawyers In the country. He has sat on the 
bench. He is one of the fairest minded men 
in the Senate. He told of the origin of the 
case of James Meredith, the Negro applicant, 
as à private suit against the board of trus- 
tees of Mississippi’s State University and 
how a learned judge of the US. district 
court ruled that the Mississippi college au- 
thorities were justified in denying admission 
to Meredith. Mr, Stennis described the 
subsequent legal battles in the U\S. circuit 
court of appeals. He referred to the fact 
that in the circuit court of appeals one 
judge said he thought Meredith would be a 
troublemaker and should be denied admis- 
sion. 

But the main point of criticism made by 
Senator STENNIS was that the State of Mis- 
sissippi was being denied a hearing by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Constitution specifically provides that the 
Supreme Court must hear as a matter of 
“original jurisdiction” all cases involving a 
conflict between a State and the Federal 
Government and that the lower courts have 
no right to decide such a question. But 
only one member of the highest Court— 
Justice Black—ruled on it, though he claims 
he consulted the other judges Individually, 
since the Court was not in session. He 
doesn't say whether he did this by telephone 
or by personal visits, as the case arose re- 
cently during the time the Supreme Court 
members were on vacation. Certainly no 
opportunity was afforded the defendants for 
oral argument by their attorneys before the 
entire Court. 

“This,” says Senator STENNIS, is certainly 
not judicial consideration of the case on its 
merits. This is not the type of searching 
thought and application of legal principles 
which should be given such a serious case. 
Is it really true that a Governor might be 
held in contempt of court, or sent to jail, 
or a sovereign State might be invaded by 
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Federal troops and its citizens terrorized at 
the point of bayonets, on this fragmentary 
attention by one judge?“ 

Senator STENNIS also pointed out that on 
three separate occasions the Senate had 
“soundly defeated proposals to give the At- 
torney General the very authority to exercise 
the powers which he has assumed.“ Senator 
Stennis referred to the substitution of the 
Attorney General as a plaintiff in court for 
a private citizen. 

Senator James O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi— 
who has been for many years chairman of the 
all-important Judiciary Committee of the 
U.S. Senate—said to the Senate: 

“If the day has come when not only a citi- 

zen of Mississippi, but also the Governor of 
that great State, can be dragged across a 
State line by Federal marshals or troops and 
subjected to the dictates of appellate Judges 
appointed to their cushy jobs for life, then 
judicial tyranny is a reality and not a fic- 
tion.” 
There is serious doubt from a legal stand- 
point whether a President has the right to 
send troops into a State under the circum- 
stances existing in Mississippi. This corre- 
spondent made the same criticism 5 years 
ago when President Elsenhower ordered Fed- 
eral troops to Little Rock, Ark, 

Whatever one’s individual feelings may be 
about segregation or desegregation, it seems 
only fair to express agreement with Senator 
STENNIS that the whole case should be 
"heard on its merits by the Supreme Court.” 
It seems fair also to suggest that the fraudu- 
lent method of “ratifying” the 14th amend- 
ment—on which the whole series of Court 
rulings and new Executive orders mobilizing 
Federal military forces are based today— 
should be opened up for trial after 94 years 
of tragic silence by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


Expressing the Determination of the 
United States With Respect to the Sit- 
ualion in Cuba 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 

The House in Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration Senate Joint Resolution 230, 


expressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in Cuba. 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express my full support for the two 
strong resoultions passed by this House 
on September 24 and September 26 in 
support of the President's position in de- 
fending American rights and American 
interests in the Caribbean. 

The first resolution authorizes the 
President to call up 150,000 reservists to 
active duty and extend the tours of those 
now on active duty while Congress is 
adjourned. This should give ample sup- 
port to the President and show the 
Kremlin that Americans stand united in 
their determination to defend their in- 
terests wherever they may be challenged 
around the world. 

The second resolution outlines our de- 
termination to prevent the spread of 
Cuba’s Marxist-Leninist regime or its 
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subversive activities to any part of the 
Western Hemisphere, to prevent the 
creation of a military capability in Cuba 
dangerous to the U.S. security, and to 
work with the Organization of American 
States and the freedom-loving Cuban 
people in support of their aspirations for 
self-determination. 

These two resolutions of the Congress, 
passed with virtually unanimous con- 
sent and approval, add great emphasis 
and strength to the President's firm and 
precise outline of the U.S. position on 
the Cuban situation given on September 
13. 

I would like to quote briefly from that 
statement of position: 

If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our 
security in any way, including our base at 
Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama 
Canal, our missile and space activities at 
Cape Canaveral, or the lives of American cit- 
izens in this country, or if Cuba should ever 
attempt to export its aggressive purposes by 
force or threat of force against any nation 
in this hemisphere, or become an offensive 
military base of significant capacity for the 
Soviet Union, then this country will do what- 
ever must be done to protect its own secu- 
rity and that of its allies. 


This warning is both timely and un- 
mistakably clear. There should be no 
doubt about its meaning in Havana nor 
in Moscow. 

We do not, nor will we stand idly by 
when our vital interests and the vital 
interests of our friends are challenged. 

At the present time we are consulting 
with the other members of the Organi- 
zation of American States about more 
concrete steps to isolate and quarantine 
this Caribbean cancer before it spreads 
to its neighbors. 

While it may be easy for some of our 
more volatile friends to call for immedi- 
ate invasion of Cuba as the solution, we 
must not allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into hasty and ill-considered action— 
which might very well do more harm 
than good at the present time. 

But let us not rule out such strong ac- 
tion for the future, should circumstances 
dictate this move either in conjunction 
with our fellow American Republics or 
unilaterally, if that should prove neces- 
sary. 

By giving all measure of support to 
the freedom-loving elements of the 
Cuban people, by establishing Spanish- 
speaking units of our military forces to 
train Cuban nationals (as we are now 
in the process of doing), by continuing 
our economic embargo of Cuba, by en- 
couraging our friends and allies around 
the world to join us in isolating this 
Caribbean menace, but, perhaps of over- 
riding importance, by pushing forward 
with the positive and forward-looking 
program embodied in the Alliance for 
Progress—by all these means will we 
succeed in destroying this Communist 
outpost in the New World and at the 
same time creating a truly new world 
of opportunity—economic, social, and 
political—for the underprivileged masses 
of the Latin nations of this hemisphere. 

We must not only have a negative or 
defensive program of military strength 
to deter the Communists here and across 
the ocean, but we must have a positive 
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program of development and progress to 
offer as a worthy alternative to the easy 
blandishments of communism. 

Let no man mistake our military 
power and determination to defend our 
rights—and let no man mistake the vi- 
tality of our way of life to triumph over 
the human slavery of the Communist 
system. 


Wilbur L. Gardner, of Medford, Oreg., 
“A Man With a Sole,” Campaigns Suc- 
cessfully for National Shoe Labeling 
Guides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Federal Trade Commission will soon 
announce national shoe labeling guides. 
This is an important step forward for 
American consumers, and represents the 
culmination of many years of effort by 
Wilbur L. Gardner, of Medford, Oreg. 

“The Man With a Sole,” as Wilbur 
Gardner is affectionately known, has 
campaigned for years for shoe labeling 
guides. Recently he has returned from 
the Second International Congress of 
Shoe Repairers in Paris, France. When 
Federal Trade Commission regulations 
become effective the American Consum- 
ers can buy shoes with confidence, know- 
ing the materials of which they are made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the Med- 
ford, Oreg., Mail Tribune of September 
20, reporting on Wilbur Gardner’s cam- 
paign and the forthcoming Federal 
Trade Commission regulations. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOR LABELING Guiprs To Be ANNOUNCED BY 

TRADE COMMISSION, Witnur GARDNER SAYS 

The Federal Trade Commission's new na- 
tional shoe labeling guides will be announced 
by Fro Chairman Paul Rand Dixon October 
14 at the National Shoe Fair in Chicago, ac- 
cording to Wilbur L. Gardner, Medford shoe 
repairman. 

Gardner has campaigned for 5 years for 
shoe labeling regulations which would re- 
quire manufacturers to show if the shoe 
contains other than leather materials. 

“The only thing is the label may show that 
‘cellulose fiber’ Is used In the shoe and many 
people might not know that this means card- 
board,” he said. 

Gardner recently returned from the Sec- 
ond International Congress of Shoe Repairers 
in Paris. He spent 7 days in Paris and 4 
days in Rome. His speech on the evolution 
of shoe repair in the United States was 
translated into three different languages. 
More than 150 foreign delegates attended the 
Paris convention. 

ENOWN SHOE REPAIRMAN 

“The labeling regulations will also affect 
imported shoes,” Gardner said. “I was told 
at the congress that because of this I am the 
best known shoe repairman in the world.” 

Gardner is continuing his campaign for a 
shoe repair trade school similar to one in 
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Germany. European shoe repairmen have 
two main advantages over rcpairmen in this 
‘country, he said. Manufacturers and repair- 
men work together to solve their problems 
there. Buropean shoe repairing has been 
elevated to the status of a profession. This 
is because the best shoe repairmen were 
selected by royalty to make and repair their 
shoes, Gardner sald. 

Foreign shoes on the whole are better 
constructed since more leather is used, he 
snid, 

Gardner sald he was impressed with the 
leather show which included 840 booths with 
500,000 people attending. He carried greet- 
ings from several organizations and digni- 
tarles to the convention. While in Paris, 
he had a private interview with the presi- 
dent cf the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 

In his speech, Gardner traced the de- 
Velopment of many shoe repair machines 
and pointed out that 40 million pairs of 
shoes are imported into the United States 
each year. 

These machines have all but eliminated 
hand-nallirg in the shops,“ he said. Un- 
Uke European shops, U.S. repairmen are 
Spread out in more shops, In round figures, 
We have around 30,000 repair shops,“ Gard- 
ner told the delegates. 

He toid of his campaign for labeling shoes. 
The labeling guides will cover labeling in 
general, simulated leather or imitation, con- 
Sealed parts, split leather, embrossed and 
Processed leather, ground or shredded leather, 
heels, and disclosures in advertising, It will 
affect about 800 shoe manufacturers, he said. 

“I feel a man must be proud of his trade 
and believe he ls needed and wanted in 
Our modern civilization before he will begin 
to advence to the top of his profession,” 
Gardner said. 


Expressing the Determinaticn of the 
United States With Respect to the Sit- 
uation in Cuba 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration Senate Joint Resolution 230, 


expressing the determination of the United 
States with respect to the situation in Cuba. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Question of Castro and Cuba is the over- 
riding problem involving the Communist 
Menace, as far as the United States is 
Concerned. 

We recognize, of course, that the ulti- 
“Mate responsibility for our foreign policy 
lies with the President, under our Con- 
Stitution. The people of the United 
States has always patriotically pitched 
in and supported their Presidents when 
there has been a showdown, and wilt do 
80 again. ; 

Nevertheless, Congress, in representing 
the people, recognizes that it, as well 
as the individual Members of Congress, 
has a right and a duty to express itself 
On matters in which the people are so 
Vitally interested and concerned. 

This is evidenced by the action so 
recently taken by the House, in amend- 
ing the foreign aid appropriation bill so 
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as to prohibit foreign aid gifts to those 
countries which furnish arms, ammuni- 
tion, or other materials of war to Cuba, 
or whose ships carry supplies to Cuba. 

It is sentiment of the U.S. Congress, 
at least insofar as the House of Repre- 
sentatives is concerned, that Castro and 
communism in Cuba should receive no 
encouragement in a continuation of the 
subjugation of the Cuban people, and 
no aid in building Cuba as a missile base 
or operations bastion for Communist 
action against the United States or the 
Western Hemisphere. 

To express this sentiment, the House 
so amended the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill. Now, we find our Secretary of 
State objecting to these amendments. 
In effect, he is saving that it is not in 
the interest of the United States to 
oppose the Communist military buildup 
in Cuba. He would have us continue 
giving aid to foreign lands, that they 
may be in a position to continue aiding 
and abetting Castro and communism, 

I certainly do not want to leave the 
impression only one person is the cause 
of our dilemma—our same Department 
of State, but under another Secretary 
and another administration, was the in- 
stalling officer in placing Castro, a known 
Communist for many years, in control of 
Cuba. 

That was 4 years ago; the Communist 
regimes of Europe and Asia immediately 
began sending men and supplies into 
Cuba, building bases, which has con- 
tinued to the present day. Yet our Gov- 
ernment would not even admit this fact, 
until only a few weeks ago when every- 
one already knew it. 

And even until this good day, our Gov- 
ernment has not once officially protested 
to Khrushchev, or any other govern- 
ment. 

. Under these circumstances, with the 
Russian arms buildup continuing, is it 
any wonder that the U.S. Congress, as 
the representatives of the people, desire 
in some way to make their official pro- 
test to Khrushchev, in the absence of 
such a protest from the executive de- 
partment: Weak though our protest may 
be, there is no alternative but to support 
it. Khrushchey must know that the 
representatives of the American people 
do not condone his invasion of our 
hemisphere and the consequent great 
threat to our freedom from the naval 
and missile bases in Cuba. 

Without some protest from this coun- 
try, it is no wonder that Khrushchey 
told Robert Frost, the poct, that Ameri- 
cans have become too liberal to fight to 
protect themselves; neither is it surpris- 
ing that he told Stewart Udall, our Sec- 
retary of the Interior, that he was con- 
vinced the United States will take no 
action in opposition to the Soviet Union 
in Cuba. 

These stated impressions of Khru- 
shchey could only have been magnified 
and probably confirmed in his mind by 
two subsequent events. r 

The first of these occurred in Italy. 
Italian seaman refused to operate two 
Italian ships which were loaded with 
Russian and Italian supplies for Castro. 
A National Maritime Union official in 
New York revealed that the U.S. labor 
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attaché at Rome was urging the Italian 
Government. to force the seamen to sail 
the two ships to Cuba. 

The U.S. Department of State has pre- 
viously stopped boycotts against Castro 
shipping out of U.S. ports. 

Even though our Government is sup- 
posedly pressuring other countries to 
stop their ships from carrying Russian 
supplies to Castro, our officials try to 
interfere with any attempts to boycott 
Castro's supply line. That alone would 
cause Khrushchev to harden his belief 
that the United States will not oppose 
the continuation of his takeover in the 
American countries, but in addition to 
that, there is the latest announcement 
that Russia is building a naval base in 
Cuba—end again, no official protest from 
our Government. The announcement 
was the construction of a base for fish- 
ing vessels, but it will also accommodate 
war vessels and submarines. 

The State Department has finally 
publicly recognized the Russian takeover 
in Cuba, but still persists in minimizing 
the amount of military support being 
furnished, in spite of correspondent’s re- 
ports of Russian and satellite troops 
headed by a Russian major general. 

Other nations are also beginning to 
share Khrushehev's opinion of America’s 
actions. They have learned there is no 
way to appease or reason with a Com- 
munist. We certainly should have 
learned it long ago, 

The way Khrushchev has taken over 
in Cuba is an illustration. Four years 
ago, he sent in Czechoslovakians and 
Chinese Reds to build airbases. Even I 
was informed of it at the time, as it was 
well known I had branded Castro as a 
Communist even before our then State 
Department helped him into control of 
Cuba. Getting away with that, Khru- 
shchev now has missile bases, air bases, 
a naval and submarine base abuilding, 
and at least 10,000 Reds in Cuba. It is 
no longer Castro’s Cuba—it is Khru- 
shchev's Kuba! —a servile Communist 
satellite. There are now 5,000 well- 
armed Communist troops patrolling the 
boundaries of our naval base at Guan- 
tanamo. And Khrushchev, in his belief 
that America now really is too liberal to 
defend itself, is daring us to do some- 
thing about it. He approves of revolu- 
tions to overthrow freedom, but brands 
counterrevolutions to restore freedom 
as being aggression. Sometimes there is 
cause to wonder if our State Depart- 
ment officials might have similar beliefs. 

Spokesmen for our Government sug- 
gest the Monroe Doctrine will be applica- 
ble only if Soviet arms in Cuba become 
offensive, or if directed against other 
American nations. The truth is, the 
Monroe Doctrine was breached when 
Cuba was taken over by Russia. Russia 
regards this as a retreat on our part. 
Successive retreats will make Khru- 
shchev bolder, just as happened with Hit- 
ler more than 20 years ago, when he 
finally decided that England would not 
fight at all, but would continue to make 
concessions. 

We, as Representatives of the people, 
must register our protest, and our de- 
termination to preserve the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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The Result in Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with editorial 
comments on the situation in Mississippi 
as printed in three of South Carolina's 
leading daily newspapers. The editorials 
are entitled “The Result in Mississippi, 
from the October 2, 1962, issue of the 
State, of Columbia, S.C.; “The Mob in 
Mississippi,” from the October 2, 1962, 
issue of the News & Courier of Charles- 
ton, S. C.; and “Digest of Anarchy, Called 
Rights,” from the October 2, 1962, issue 
of the Greenville News, of Greenville, 
S.C. Iask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. f 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Oct. 2, 
1962] 


THE RESULT IN MISSISSIPPI 

Ovè instruments from the store- 
NOs eee authority have delivered in 
Mississippi another severe blow to the once 
respected rights of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union, 

That the effectiveness of this blow was 
predestined by judicial decisions takes no 
luster from Mississippi's resistance. Neither 
does it dim the surviving principle of those 
elsewhere who, with so much warrant, de- 
plore the decline of the States. It is an- 
other demonstration of what has happened 
to this country in the way of accumulated 
central power, with a corresponding weak- 
ening of the States. 

Gov. Ross Barnett, without surrendering 
principle, eventually had to concede in Mis- 
sissippi, Every door to his resistance had 
been closed, the last by exercise of Federal 
physical force. He really had no alternative. 

It could scarcely have been expected, in 
view of the strong stand of Mississippi's lead- 
ership and the natural convictions and pas- 
sions of the people in such a situation, that 
the change could have been brought about 
easily. Violence eventually erupted. Some, 
including individuals from outside Missis- 
sippi, turned that State’s vallance into a vio- 
lence which had no good result or effect. 

Mississippi's leadership has provided for 
the history books of the future a page to 
record a strong and resolved last-ditch try 
at heading off Federal power. 

As unhappy as President Kennedy and his 
counseling associates may have become over 
the defiance in Mississippi, they should 
not gloat in their victory. They would do 
well to reexamine the structure of our Union 
and think more studiously and more toler- 
antly over what has happened to the rights 
of the States as reflected by the 10th amend- 
ment. It undoubtedly is not to be expected 
that the Federal Government in this, or 
perhaps any, generation will come down from 
its position on the desegregation of publicly 
operated educational Institutions. But the 
remembrance of Mississippi should survive 
and tend to temper action In instances of 
the future. 

In this very week hearings will be con- 
tinued in the Federal court in the case of a 
Negro who has applied for admission to a 
public segregated college in this State. 
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Many a South Carolinian who has enter- 
tained a lifelong devotion to the doctrine 
of the rights of the States is not assuaged by 
the outcome in Mississippi, an outcome com- 
pelled by the Federal force they sincerely 
deplore. 

The changes decreed for these times hit 
with particular force in the South. The 
reflex to that in the Southern States is pro- 
portionate. The traditional structure is be- 
ing knocked down with force. The South is 
challenged to adapt on a difficult issue, one 
more influenced by politics than the force 
of social justice. The struggle is now in the 
core of the South as distinguished from the 
border States. There is a difference, as Mis- 
sissipp! has shown. 

When the contesting reaches the point of 
physical force, that of the Federal Govern- 
ment is overwhelming, as Governor Barnett 
said in what he will remember as the fate- 
ful autumn of the year 1962. 


From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Oct. 2, 1962] 


THE MOB IN MISSISSIPPI 


Like mob fury everywhere, violence and 
bloodshed in Mississippi are dreadful to 
behold. Nothing short of bayonets and tear 
gas could quell such fury as followed the 
smuggling of a Negro onto the campus of 
Ole Miss. 

The quiet town of Oxford has become the 
scene of bloodshed, death and hatred that 
people everywhere deplore. U.S. troops bat- 
tled townsfolk in the streets to restore order. 

Had the Mississippi rioters been Algerians 
fighting the French, or Congo savages 
slaughtering white Europeans, American 
liberals might have cheered them on. But 
they are freeborn white Americans. Though 
their anger erupted with the same senseless 
violence that sweeps through any mob, their 
resentment has a deep foundation in the 
history of the Republic. The bayonets that 
are mopping up pockets of resistance in 
Oxford are the same weapons that hold down 
freedom fighters in Hungary and elsewhere 
in this troubled world. 

Constitutional niceties are hard to discern 
when rioters try to kill reporters at the scene 
of a dramatic conflict. In one case they suc- 
ceeded in snuffing out the life of a news- 
paper man. Ironically he was a foreigner, 
come to write about the ordeal of a republic 
pro going through the throes of internal 
strife. 

Bloody resistance to forced integration has 
been predicted for years by sober South- 
erners. Headstrong politicians who put bloc 
minority votes ahead of the peaceful admin- 
istration of law have provoked this shameful 
episode. As a late Mississippi editor once 
proclaimed, bloodstains are on the steps of 
the Supreme Court. 

Will helicopters, troops, and marshals suc- 
ceed in forcing Negro students into every 
white school and college of the South? If 
sọ, can they keep them there while normal 
education proceeds? Is this region to be- 
come an armed camp, a zone of occupation 
by American armies? 

The urge to force white southerners to ac- 
cept racial mingling in itself has become a 
kind of mob spirit. Though it was pressed 
in Mississippi with soldlerly discipline and 
under cover of legality, this frenzied determi- 
nation to run the affairs of local citizens ac- 
cording to a popular fad is a form of or- 
ganized tyranny. The U.S. Constitution was 
designed to protect the rights of States and 
the sanctity of local self-government. Gov. 
Ross Barnett, in yielding to overwhelming 
power, was right in telling the Federal Gov- 
ernment that it is trampling on the Con- 
stitution. 

“May God have mercy on their souls,“ he 
said in bowing to superior force. “Missis- 
sippi will continue to fight the Meredith case 
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and all similar cases through the courts to 
restore the sovereignty of the State and con- 
stitutional government.” 

Other States, we hope and believe, will 
continue to resist the encroachment on con- 
stitutional rights which has become a fixa- 
tion of the present rulers of the country. 
Race is not the only issue, nor even the most 
important, though it is emotionally the most 
explosive. 

The issue actually is protection of rights— 
human rights, property rights, and the rights 
of States as contrasted with the power of 
Central Government at Washington. 
Though political issues are confused today 
in both parties, the demonstration of military 
might at ‘Oxford, Miss., may help to shock 
the citizens of all regions into realization 
of the distance down the road that our free 
country has traveled in recent years. 

Granted that other regions, with less racial 
experience than the South, are unsympa- 
thetic to Mississippi's objection to even one 
Negro on the campus of Ole Miss, Ameri- 
cans everywhere can understand the meaning 
of a bayonet. Some of the last remnanis of 
the Republic died Sunday at Oxford along 
with victims of the mob. 

THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 

President Kennedy’s Sunday night appeal 
to the people of Mississippi, and especially to 
the students of the State university, was a 
skillful bit of oratory. Had it not been for 
the realization that he was the one who or- 
dered the act that provoked the mob, his 
words would carry greater conviction. 

Now that the consequences of putting a 
Negro on the campus have been demon- 
strated, law-abiding citizens who understand 
the emotions and pressures involved can 
only hope that the Pederal Government will 
adopt a more moderate position. Mr. 
Kennedy’s expressed desire to handle the 
crisis without troops proved Ineffectual. 

The choice of continuing campaign to 
enforce integration at the price of internal 
strife is up to the White House. With the 
ever-present peril of Cuba confronting the 
President, even sincere integrationists ought 
to realize that national safety should come 
ahead of what at best is an unproved theory 
of sociology. 

MR. RUSSELL'S POSITION 

In approving Governor Barnett’s position 
in Mississippi, Donald Russell reflects the 
sentiments of the majority of those who 
voted him in as the next Governor of South 
Carolina. While Mr. Russell was careful to 
point out that he is not speaking as a public 
official, since he has not even been formally 
elected, much less sworn in as Governor, his 
expression of personal opinion conforms 
with the prevailing mood of South Carolina. 

The restrained attitude of Gov. Fritz Hol- 
lings has raised questions in the minds of 
outsiders about the feelings of South Car- 
olinians. The Wall Street Journal last week 
in a summary of southern attitudes said that 
both Governor Hollings and “his expected 
Successor, Democratic nominee Donald S. 
Russell * * * have taken moderate desegre- 
gation stands.” 

The reference necompanied the prediction 
that the State would not attempt to inter- 
fere with integration of Clemson College, 
which now is defendant in a suit by Harvey 
Gantt, a Negro engineering student. 

Mr. Russell has not tried to say what form 
resistance might take when he is Governor, 
but he has endorsed the position of the 
Gressette Committee. This committee has 
charge of South Carolina's efforts to main- 
tain separation of the races in the interests 
of both white and colored citizens. So far 
it has indicated no softening toward mixed 
schools. 


1962 
[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Oct. 2, 
1962] 


DIGEST oF ANARCHY, OaLLED RIGHTS 


“Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad"—Longfellow:. “The Masque of 
Pandora“! — (1875). 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion; and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when 
the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence,” article IV, section 4, Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people,” amendment X, 
Constitution of the United States. 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article,” amendment XIV, section 4, 
Constitution of the United States. = 

When, in the absence of any specific acts 
of Congress or appropriate amendments, the 
U.S. Supreme Court began to go against 
established precedents and legislate by Court 
decree in civil rights cases, it opened a verita- 
ble Pandora's box of human ills which 
reached epidemic proportions in Mississippi, 
Sunday night. 

Indeed, the very refusal of Congress to 
enact specific laws pertaining to public edu- 
Cation In any of a series of civil rights acts 
Spanning almost a century was a clear indi- 
Cation of the all-important legal point of 
legislative intent. 

The results were clearly foreseen by all 
but those who were blinded by their zeal to 
eliminate racial barriers “here and now“ re- 
gardless of the consequences; and those who 
Sought to make political capital of the en- 
suing unrest. 

Ironically, the question of admitting quali- 
fied Negroes to publicly-supported white col- 
leges and universities had been thought 
Settled by a series of Court decisions reach- 
ing back nearly 25 years. And gradual 
change might have been accepted but for 
relentless, unmerciful and foolish pressure 
applied in the wake of the 1954 decision af- 
fecting the public grammar and elementary 
schools. 

The tragedy of Mississippi, which probably 
will grow worse before any measure of calm 
returns and which may well spread like a 
forest fire or a quick-acting and all-consum- 
ing cancer, could have been avoided by pa- 
tience and forbearance on the part of citi- 
zens and thelr courts and executives. 

It might have been avoided had the courts 
been guided in subsequent decisions by the 
Obiter dictum pronounced by the late Chief 
Judge John J. Parker of the US. Fourth 
Circult Court of Appeals as he sat for the 
Second time on the Clarendon County case. 

In July, after the Supreme Court had 
ruled in May, 1954. Judge Parker undertook 
to define what the Court had said and what 
it had not said in these words: 

“It (the Court) has not decided that the 
Federal courts are to take over or regulate 
the public schools of the States, It has not 
decided that the States must mix persons 
of different races in the schools, or must 
require them to attend the schools, or must 
deprive them of the right of choosing the 
schools they attend. 

“The Constitution, in other words, does 
not require integration. It merely forbids 
discrimination.” 

But this was not to be. What happened 
has been told in detail in the editions of the 
last few weeks. It all adds up to a comic 
Opera which got out of hand and erupted 
into bloody tragedy—and all for the sake of 
One Negro man who, more than he sought 
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education, sought that illusive thing Ameri- 
cans now call status. 

The supreme irony came when President 
John F. Kennedy took to nationwide radio 
and television to announce the end of the 
crisis on the University of Mississipp! cam- 
pus and to call for absolute obedience of 
the laws. 

Somebody, somewhere, most probably sev- 
eral persons on both sides, blundered and 
even as he spoke, the opposing forces clashed 
and what the end will be no man can say. 

But the blunder didn't start on the cam- 
pus. 

It was the Bay of Pigs all over again, 
somewhat in reverse. Instead of too little 
too late, it was a case of too much too soon. 

The Kennedy administration currently is 
dealing with the Cuban crisis on a “wait and 
see” basis, a policy which seems to be moti- 
vated by the hope that, some way, the situa- 
tion will right itself through the interplay 
of internal forces. This may be right, but 
we doubt it. 

This much we do know: 

1. The administration is having to em- 
ploy in Mississippi a military force which a 
few months ago, if not now, would be suf- 
ficient to wipe out the Communist menace 
in Cuba; and 

2. Left alone, there were at work in Mis- 
sissippi and In every other Southern State 
internal forces which in due time and by 
a combination of due process of law and so- 
cial evolution would have made court de- 
crees and naked force unnecessary. The 
racial problem would have been settled 
peaceably, which is the only way it can be 
settled. 

But now what? There is only hope which 
was left in Pandora's box after it was opened, 
hope that reason will prevail. 

Hope that all concerned will realize that 
no right is absolute, that it is not an ab- 
stract privilege to be asserted and exercised 
to the destruction of the rights of others; 
that justice must not only be tempered with 
mercy in its pronouncement but likewise 
with reason and practical restraint in its 
administration. 

Mr. Kennedy, a historian of some note, 
should recall the words of Edmund Burke 
when he said: “All government—indeed, 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act—is founded on 
compromise and barter,” 

Mr. Kennedy said he offered Gov, Ross 
Barnett “conciliation.” Is a mere chance to 
surrender when one is acting in accordance 
with conviction based on principle “con- 
ciliation?” Hardly. 

It may be too late for true conciliation 
and good falth barter and compromise to 
have any early effect, but if Jack Kennedy 
is big enough a man to be President, he must 


try. 

If he doesn’t, history may say of his ad- 
ministration, again in the words of Edmund 
Burke: “They made and recorded a sort of 
institute and digest of anarchy, called the 
rights of man.” 


Drug Amendments of 1962 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 11581) to pro- 
tect the public health by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
assure the safety, efficacy, and reliability of 
drugs, authorize standardization of drug 
names, establish special controls for bar- 
bituate and stimulant drugs, and clarify and 
strengthen existing inspection authority 
with respect to any articles subject to the 
act; and to amend related laws. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, certainly 
no event in the past year so affected the 
American conscience as the tragedy 
evoked by the knowledge that the drug 
thalidomide was causing grotesquely 
malformed babies. Similar tragedy in 
the United States was averted by the 
professional competence of Dr. Frances 
E. Kelsey, of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Despite strong pressure, her 
steadfast determination not to clear the 
controversial drug remained undaunted. 
By her heroic effort the drug was pre- 
cluded from general marketing in this 
country. This is probably the most co- 
gent reason why this bill is before Con- 
gress this session. 

In January of this year a poll among 
my constituents of Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties and their response clearly 
indicated that they were cognizant of the 
need for reform of our drug laws. Of 
those replying to the poll 67 percent 
were in favor of tighter restrictions on 
the drug laws. 

Hearings conducted this year before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reaffirmed my convictions of 
the need for more stringent laws regard- 
ing the control, certification, marketing, 
and effectiveness of drugs for sale to the 
American public. I favor that informa- 
tion on old and new drugs be dissemi- 
nated on a wider, more complete, and 
effective basis. We should not continue 
to countenance misinformation or an 
absence of opportunity for our citizens to 
acquire such knowledge. These defi- 
ciencies are among other loopholes 
remedied in the bill presented to the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, in legislation of a 
highly technical nature, pitfalls may 
arise out of its subsequent implementa- 
tion. Any legislation which too strin- 
gently regulates and restricts—contains 
the specter of the ramifications of too 
much control which could diminish re- 
search incentive. We must be watchful 
not to frustrate research and develop- 
ment of drugs which have greatly con- 
tributed to our world leadership in medi- 
cine and public health. However, it will 
only be through its application that we 
can accumulate sufficient evidence to 
correct deficiencies, if any. I believe 
this bill avoids the pitfalls of too much 
control. 

Because of the need for a more effec- 
tive law, and because this bill corrects 
some of the defects in our present law, I 
support this legislation. It is necessary 
for the public health and safety of our 
citizens, and will not impede the contin- 
uation of the role of the United States 
as a world leader in the most humane of 
our exports—technical medical skill and 
medicine. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed State, Justice, Commerce appropriations and adopted con- 


ference report on drug bill. 


House passed omnibus rivers and harbors bill and supplemental appropria- 


tion bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 20789-20805 


Bills Introduced: Eight bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 3777-3784; and S. Con. Res. 97. 

Poge 20794 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Report of Select Committee on Small Business 
entitled “Small Business Failures” (S. Rept. 2270) ; 

H.R. 6836, to provide that injury or disease aggra- 
vated by performance of duty shall constitute a third 
category for service-connected disability of D.C. police- 
men and firemen (S. Rept. 2271); 

S. 3459, authorizing appointment of one additional 
Assistant Secretary of State (S. Rept. 2272) ; 

H.R. 12599, relating to the income tax treatment of 
terminal railroad corporations and their shareholders, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2273); 

H.R. 10620, increasing the maximum limitations on 
the amount allowable as a deduction for medical, dental, 
etc., expenses (S. Rept. 2274) ; and 

H.R. 7781, private bill (S. Rept. 2275). 


Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. Pages 20789, 20829 
Bill Placed on Calendar: H.R. 12217, private bill, was 
placed on calendar. Page 20829 
Crimes: Senate passed with committee amendments 
H.R. 8140, to strengthen the criminal laws relating to 
bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest. Pages 20805-20821 
Public Lands: Senate took from desk and passed with- 
out amendment, clearing for President, H.R. 9491, to 
remove an encumbrance on title of certain real property 
heretofore conveyed to the board of education of the 
Vallejo School District, Vallejo, Calif., by U.S. Housing 
Corporation. Pages 20824-20825 
Oceanography: S. gor, to establish a long-range and 
coordinated program in oceanography, was cleared for 
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President when Senate adopted conference report 
thereon. Pages 20828-20829 


State, Justice, and Commerce Appropriations: Sen- 
ate passed with amendments (motion to reconsider 
tabled) H.R. 12580, fiscal 1963 appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judi- 
ciary, and related agencies, after adopting all committee 
amendments en bloc, which were thereafter considered 
as original text for purpose of further amendment; by 
53 yeas to 22 nays tabling (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Morse amendment to increase veterans’ pension pay- 
ments in stated amounts, and by 30 yeas to 52 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), rejecting Proxmire 
amendment to reduce by $14.2 million funds for “Ship 
construction, Maritime Administration.” 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
McClellan, Ellender, Hayden, Fulbright, Mansfield, 
Smith of Maine, Saltonstall, Mundt, and Hruska. 


Pages 20805, 20821-20822, 20830-20855 


Postal Rates—Government Salaries: Senate adopted 
conference report on H.R. 7927, providing for postal 
rate increases and for increases in Federal employees’ 
salaries. Motion to reconsider this action was tabled. 

Pages 20855-20857 


Aircraft Accidents: S. 962, to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act so as to aid CAB in the investigation of aircraft 
accidents, was cleared for President’s signature when 
Senate concurred in House amendments to the bill. 
Page 20859 


Banks: Senate passed H.R. 8874, to authorize certain 
banks to invest in corporations whose purpose is to pro- 
vide clerical services for them, with Proxmire amend- 
ment barring bank service corporations from engaging 
in any activity other than the bank service for banks. 
Motion to reconsider passage of bill was tabled. 

Pages 20857, 20859-20862 


An East-West Exchange Proposal: 
Peace Hostages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have had occasion to in- 
sert in the Recorp various proposals for 
greater exchange of information and 
persons between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Although few would 
argue that such exchanges are by any 
means the only answer to the cold war 
they are nonetheless a valuable element 
in increasing understanding and re- 
ducing tensions, and I have long sup- 
ported attempts to have them realized. 
A New Yorker, Stephen D. James, has 
brought forward an exchange idea, 
called peace hostages, involving volun- 
teers from the two countries who are in 
the same or similar occupations and, in 
particular, who are relatives of Govern- 
ment officials. Mr. James stresses not 
only the deterrent effect which such 
“hostages” may have on aggressive acts 
but also the value of exchange for its 
own sake. The idea is stimulating 
enough to be read by my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement prepared by Mr. James 
describing his proposal and its purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue PLAN 

The peace hostage exchange plan is a pro- 
gram for massive exchange of population 
between citizens of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to be extended ultimately to 
other Communist and non-Communist na- 
tions. 

The exchange is open to volunteers from 
every social and economic strata within the 
Various nations, Each hostage is to be 
placed in a job in the host country which 
corresponds to his present occupation or to 
alternate occupations for which he is quali- 
fied. Exchanges are planned on a one for 
One basis among persons in the same or 
similar occupations in their respective coun- 
tries. 

Individual citizens will volunteer for the 
exchange on the condition that exchanges 
will be made among the close relatives of 
Government officials in the countries in- 
volved. Included, if possible, will be ex- 
changes among relatives of Premier Khru- 
shchey and President Kennedy. In addi- 
tion, relatives of officials at all levels of gov- 
ernment in national, regional, and local 
positions will be asked to make exchanges 
with their counterparts. A specific ratio 
will be determined for the exact number of 
volunteers from relatives of officials per each 
1,000 exchanges from the general population. 
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Volunteers will live and work in the host 
country for a period of from 6 months to 2 
years. Training in the language and culture 
of the host country will be conducted in the 
country of origin. Language training will 
continue on a part-time basis during the 
first weeks of the stay in the host country. 

Volunteers will accept the standard of 
living and wages prevalent for those in the 
occupations in which they are employed in 
the host country. However, the jobs they 
leave in order to participate in the exchange 
will be protected by law in countries where 
competitive hiring exists, so reinstatement 
will be guaranteed upon return to the 
country of origin. Asylum, for political or 
other reasons will not be granted to any of 
the participants during the contracted period 
of exchange. 

Geographic distribution of the exchanges 
within each country will be as widespread 
as possible within the limits of security con- 
siderations. 

To insure benefits of these exchanges be- 
yond the mere deterrent effects they might 
have in slowing down impulses to settle dis- 
putes with violence, regular press coverage of 
the activities of the exchanges should be en- 
couraged as a means of making these inter- 
changes useful in bettering communication 
and trust among the nations involved. In 
addition, to further this purpose, regular 
correspondence should be encouraged be- 
tween those at home and abroad, 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of the peace hostage ex- 
epange are implicit in the statement of the 
plan: 

1. Some deterrent effect against overly im- 
pulsive reaction to disputes between oppos- 
ing nations, 

2, Direct involyement of decisionmakers 
in the consequences of thelr decisions. 

3. The establishment of better communica- 
tion between the individual people of the 
opposing powers and thereby an alleviation 
of some of the tensions and mistrust. Such 
alleviation of mistrust can be reflected in the 
increasing willingness of disarmament nego- 
tiators to make the necessary concessions for 
conclusive agreements. 

4. By accelerating the buildup of a back- 
ground of trust, the peace hostage exchange 
can shorten the time required for successful 
conclusion of disarmament negotiations. By 
reducing the time during which weapons may 
proliferate in this manner, the chances of 
accidental nuclear devastation are automati- 
cally minimized. In short, the simplicity of 
the plan lends itself to the undisputed need 
for fast, positive action to reduce tensions. 

5. By making every effort to initiate ex- 
changes first between America and the 
Soviet Union as promptly as possible, other 
nations who may soon acquire nuclear weap- 
ons may be induced by the realities of Rus- 
slan-American cooperation to join the ex- 
changes. 

Furthermore, once underway, these ex- 
changes may permit America and the Soviet 
Union to cooperatively use their resources 
to better the material welfare of certain 
heavily populated nations. By such improve- 
ment of the material well-being of individ- 
uals within these nations, individual will to 
survive may be increased. By thus increas- 
ing the will to survive, America and the 
Soviet Union eliminate the risk that such 
nations will casually gamble large segments 


of its population In all-out war when they 
acquire nuclear weapons, 

6. A further purpose of the peace hostage 
exchange plan is that its immediate worka- 
bility permits involvement of America and 
the Soviet Union during the present era of 
relatively good relations. Should circum- 
stances end this era, the possibility of all 
significant exchanges might be ruled out. 
On the other hand, if exchanges begin imme- 
diately, the deep involvement and coopera- 
tion required will ride out all but the most 
crucial of crises, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, lam 
pleased that the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Jayrrs] has placed in the 
Record a description of Mr. Stephen 
James’ proposal for a peace hostage ex- 
change program. Mr. James is an in- 
defatigable worker in the cause of world 
peace, and like all of us, he does not 
relish the thought of becoming one of 
millions of victims in a nuclear war. 
His answer to the threat of a nuclear 
exchange is an exchange of prominent 
individuals from the potentially bellig- 
erent countries. Without endorsing spe- 
cific features of this plan—for who am I 
to speak for the friends and relatives of 
our Nation's leaders?—I wish to share 
with my colleagues a brief excerpt from 
the New Yorker of March 17, and ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp. The New Yorker, better 
perhaps than any of the newspapers and 
magazines which have written about Mr. 
James’ campaign, has caught the ebul- 
lient spirit of the youthful-appearing ad- 
vertising copywriter who is doing some- 
thing about the cold war. Like the New 
Yorker, I, too, have a “perennial admira- 
tion for people who think up fresh ap- 
proaches to knotty problems.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

PEACE PITCH 

We have a perennial admiration for peo- 
ple who think up fresh approaches to knot- 
ty problems, so it is with deep respect that 
we introduce you to Mr. Stephen D. James, 
who has applied himself to the particularly 
knotty problem of how to prevent nuclear 
war, and whose fresh and disarmingly sim- 
ple approach consists of having rented Post 
Office Box 2737, Grand Central Station, at 
which address he invites correspondence 
from anyone with an idea for preserving 
peace. Mr. James is a freckled and bespec- 
tacled advertising copywriter in his late thir- 
ties, with a shock of rubiginous hair, an 
earnest manner, and a profound belief in 
the ability of man to surmount any diffi- 
culties that he himself has created. “I wel- 
come all ideas for peace, no matter how far 
out or offbeat they may seem,” he told us 
the other afternoon when we accompanied 
him on his daily trip to the post office. “Any 
solution to the nuclear threat will probably 
seem as impossible at first blush as the bomb 
itself did. Why, you might even say that 
the first test of such a solution will be the 
difficulty of recognizing its feasibility.” 
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Mr. James called for his mail at a grilled 
window, stuffed it into an already over- 
stuffed manila envelope, and then led us 
across Lexington Avenue to a Horn & Har- 
dart Automat, where, between sips of coffee, 
he sorted his latest batch of letters and 
put together for us the story of how he had 
become interested in peace work. “Things 
began to jell last November, when I was 
struck by the notion of exchanging peace 
hostages with the Soviet Union on a large 
scale,” he said. “Having no foundation or 
organization behind me, I soon found out, 
of course, that to conceive an idea is one 
thing and to implement it is quite another, 
and this, in turn, caused me to reflect that 
there were probably thousands of people in 
the United States who had suggestions about 
how to prevent a nuclear catastrophe but 
no way of bringing them to official atten- 
tion. So, in the hope of tapping this vast 
source of creative thinking, I rented the 
mailbox and embarked upon a campaign of 
writing letters to editors, columnists, radio 
and television producers, heads of peace-ac- 
tion groups, and everyone else I could think 
of who might help me communicate with 
the public. In the letters, I proposed to 
screen all the ideas sent to me and to send 
those that had any chance of practical ap- 
plication on to appropriate individuals and 
Government agencies for action. I also in- 
cluded a description of my own peace-hos- 
tage-exchange plan, as an example of the 
type of idea I was . As a result of 
the exposure and publicity that my letters 
occasioned, the ideas-for-peace program, as 
I have named it, and my peace-hostage- 
exchange plan have caught on simultane- 
ously. My mail reflects such great interest 
in both that I hardly know which to take 
up first.” 

We suggested that at the moment Mr. 
James take up his peace-hostage proposal 
first, and he concurred. “I feel that the 
exchange of hostages should start at the 
top,” he said, “For example, let one of Pres- 
ident Kennedy's brothers or sisters go with 
his or her family to Russia in exchange for 
the family of one of Premier Khrushchey's 
children. Let the relatives of other high- 
ranking officials follow this example. Then 
broaden the base until it includes exchanges 
at all levels of society for periods ranging 
from 6 months to 2 years. Eventually, the 
peace-hostage program will develop into 
population rotation—millions of Americans, 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen living and 
working in the Soviet Union, and millions 
of Russians living and working here, in Eng- 
land, and in France. Talk about cultural 
exchange. Talk about peaceful coexistence.” 
Mr. James drew a deep breath, and went 
on to tell us that he was fully aware of the 
linguistic and logistic problems that his pro- 
posal would give rise to. “Each of the host 
mations would be required to institute vast 
language and job-training in or- 
der to place visiting hostages in positions 
corresponding to the ones they held in their 
native lands,” he said. “This would entail 
a tremendous mobilization of national en- 
ergies, but the project doesn't appear so com- 
plicated when you consider that during the 

-Second World War our peacetime Army of 
some 200,000 men mushroomed very quickly 
into an Army of 8 million. Besides, isn't it 
reasonable to assume that we're going to 
haye to mobilize for peace, as we would for 
a conflict? And if it meant an end to the 
awful tension under which we're now living, 
wouldn't you, or I—or almost anyone, for 
that matter—volunteer to enlist as a peace 
hostage?” 

We nodded, meaning “yes” to the first 
question and a highly conditional maybe 
to the second, and as we were about to ask 
Mr. James what response his peace-hostage- 
exchange plan had elicited, he anticipatively 
informed us that roughly 30 percent of the 
letters dealing with the proposal came from 
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would-be volunteers, that 65 percent con- 
tained requests for additional information, 
and that only 5 percent were from persons 
opposed to the idea of becoming hostages. 
“As for the ideas for peace program, I have 
brought along a random selection from the 
100-odd suggestions I have received so far," 
he said, delving into the manila envelope 
and beginning to toss ideas for peace in our 
direction at such a rate that within a few 
minutes we had scanned letters from the fol- 
lowing people: a Brooklyn man advocating 
the return of Alaska to Russia as a peace 
offering; a Brooklyn man suggesting that re- 
tired Americans of Eastern European extrac- 
tion who planned to return to their countries 
of origin as tourists be briefed as good will 
ambassadors by the State Department; a 
Kansas couple recommending that chain-let- 
ter peace pleas be sent to Congressmen; a 
Philadelphian proposing that the Russians 
be given “the silent treatment”; a California 
lady asking for a Government-instituted 
peace hostage-conscription program; and a 
Kentuckian who would establish, as the first 
condition of any exchange, an even swap— 
President Kennedy for Premier Khrushchey. 
When we had finished our perusal of these 
suggestions, Mr. James said that in his 
opinion none of them seemed as effective or 
feasible as his own peace-hostage-exchange 
plan. “Iam not a bit discouraged, though,” 
he went on. “The important thing is to 
stimulate people to think, and to provide 
them with a channel through which they can 
make themselves heard. I am convinced 
that great numbers of people have begun to 
distrust the so-called political and scientific 
experts, who are trying to play a logical 
game within an essentially illogical frame- 
work, and that this is what the idea of a 
peace-hostage exchange has engendered wide 
interest. As you might expect, objections 
have been raised to my use of the word 
‘hostage,’ and, in fact, I had originally con- 
sidered using ‘envoy’ or ‘guarantor’ instead. 
The reason I settled for "hostage’ stems from 
the old advertising technique of juxtaposing 
a positive and a negative, and thus pro- 
voking reaction. If you have something to 
sell, whether it is a product or an idea for 
peace, you have simply got to shake people 
out of their natural detachment. And, 
having done that, you have got to keep up 
the pressure. You have got to provoke and 
prod continually, Why, when all is sald and 
done, you have got to be a pitchman.” 


U.S. Lifelines Threatened 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following significant edito- 
rial from the Orlando Sentinel of Sep- 
tember 28. It show clearly the growing 
importance of the Florida Cross-State 
Barge Canal: 

[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, Sept. 28, 
1962] 
U.S. LIFELINES THREATENED 

The strategic position of Cuba threatens 
vast amounts of U.S. shipping. 

Sitting as it does astride all the main ship- 
ping lanes from the U.S. east coast to the 
gulf coast and the Panama Canal, Cuba could 
conceivably seriously interfere with our com- 
merce and our supply lines. 
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All ships from the east coast to the Pan- 
ama Canal and Guantanamo use the Wind- 
ward Passage as do tankers from Venezuela. 

Big shipments of goods from the gulf coast 
to the canal and to the U.S. west coast use the 
Yucatan Channel. 

The Straits of Florida—between Key West 
and Cuba—are used by oll tankers from Ven- 
ezuela in addition to countless other ships 
bound from one coast to the other. 

The solution to some of these problems 18 
one Congress keeps avoiding: The Florida 
Cross-State Barge Canal and its sister water- 
way, the Sanford-Canaveral Canal. 

The barge canal would eliminate the long, 
and possibly soon hazardous, trip around 
Florida. 

The trip around Florida is 700 miles long. 
With the two canals, the trip would be only 
180 miles, a saving of 520 miles. 

This saving is worth making even if you 
ignore the threat of Cuba when you consider 
that the giant missiles from Huntsville, 
Ala,, cannot be shipped by land and must go 
by barge to Cape Canaveral. 

In time of war could we eyen get a missile 
from Huntsville to the cape through the 
Florida Straits? Highly unlikely. But the 
canal would provide a short, protected, easily 
defended, inland route. 

Let's go back to World War II. 

We would have had the barge canal then 
if Congress had appropriated funds to com- 
plete what they start in 1937 at the in- 
sistence and recommendation of President 
Franklih D. Roosevelt and War Secretary 
Harry Woodring. 

But Congress balked, as it is today, and the 
result was the United States lost 77 tankers 
and 88 dry cargo ships to enemy submarines 
operating off the coast of Florida. 

The loss of those 165 ships, their cargoes 
and many of their crew members amounted 
to considerably more than the cost of con- 
structing the canal. 

The cross-State barge canal has been au- 
thorized for many years. It has the full ap- 
proval of U.S. Army Engineers. 

The bottleneck today is as it was 25 years 
ago: The inability of Congress to see the 
need, and its refusal to appropriate funds. 

In “lew of the worsening Cuba situation, 
Congress should reconsider its negative atti- 
tude, and should grant the $205,000 Presi- 
dent Kennedy allocated for planning plus the 
extra $795,000 Gov. Farris Bryant asked so 
that actual construction can be started. 

If there is a next time when subs lie off 
our coast and blow our vessels out of the 
water, the loss will be considerably more 
than it was in World War IT, and the re- 
sponsibility for that loss will rest squarely 
with Congress, 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Defense Against Recession 
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HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of an editorial published 
in the Washington Post of September 21, 
1962, and entitled “Defense Against 
Recession.” 

DZTENSE AGAINST Recession 


Not all of the statistical indicators for 
August are assembled, but the available in- 
formation provides little comfort for those 
who. chart the course of the Nation's econ- 
omy. The appearance of small cracks and 
fissures, while hardly infallible as harbingers 
of the future, suggest that steps should now 
be taken to perfect our antirecession 
defenses. 

When viewed against the background of 
sluggishness in overall economic activity, 
the August figures on industrial production, 
sales and construction are hardly encour- 
aging. Between July and August the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction declined fractionally from 118.7 to 
118.6, Changes of this magnitude are seldom 
significant per se, but it must be borne in 
mind that the index has risen by only 414 
percent since the beginning of the year and. 
that decline at this time might indicate 
that the weak economic sectors covered by 
the index have overbalanced the strong ones, 

Similar shifts may have occurred in retail 
sales and construction. Retail sales, after 
a 8 percent increase in July, leveled off in 
August as a result of a decline in the pur- 
chases of durable goods that was barely off- 
set by an increase in nondurables, And 
similarly disparate movements maintained 
the value of new construction activity at the 
high July level: residential activity con- 
tinued to decline in August while public and 
some types of business construction rose. 

It would be an act of rash pessimism to de- 
clare that the edge of the plateau has been 
reached or even sighted. But the absence 
of reserve strength in the form of backlogs 
of new orders or strong consumer optimism 
militates strongly against the possibility 
that the present horizontal trend of eco- 
nomic activity will be broken by a strong up- 
ward thrust. 

The danger of the present situation is not 
the possibility of a mild downturn, but the 
weakness of our contracyclical defenses. The 
President does not have the discretionary 
power to cut tax rates which would greatly 
facilitate recovery. And what is worse, our 
system of unemployment insurance is woe- 
fully Inadequate. Nothing can be done at 
this time about the controversial proposal 
for discretionary tax-cutting power, but it is 
not too late for the House Ways and Means 
Committee to reconsider its hasty rejection 
of the administration's request for a 1-year 
extension of the emergency program to pro- 
vide payments for those jobless persons 
whose uncmployment insurance benefits are 
exhausted. 

Arthur F, Burns, the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers in 
the Eisenhower administration, made a pow- 
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erful case for bolstering the unemployment 
insurance program at the recent meetings of 
the American Statistical Association. He 
declared that: 

“The Congress will not sit idly by when 
the next recession brings new personal hard- 
ships. But unless the Congress moves 
speedily now, there is a risk that the supple- 
mentary benefits will once again come too 
late to serve as an effective brake on the 
forces of recession. The need for standby 
legislation that would provide for extended 
duration of unemployment insurance at a 
fairly early stage of recession has, in my 
judgment, become compelling.” 


Mr. Khrushchev Did Not Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I herewith set forth a very 
important item which appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor for Friday, 
September 28, 1962, and call to your at- 
tention, and to the attention of all the 
Members of this great legislative body, 
a statement about which I have received 
many communications from constituents 
in my congressional district alleging that 
Mr. Khrushchev has made this very 
statement which is commented upon in 
this Christian Science Monitor article. 
This splendid newspaper is not the only 
one which has gone to the trouble and 
expense of running down and ascertain- 
ing what the facts actually are. 

Mr. Speaker, it is regretted that so 
many folks believe all which appears in 
some publications which habitually em- 
phasize attacks made upon the United 
States of America and the free world 
without first ascertaining the actual 
facts before printing them. 

The following appeared on “The Read- 
er Asks” page: 

Question. I have recently seen a quote at- 
tributed to Mr. Khrushchev as follows: 
“We cannot expect the Americans to jump 
from capitalism to communism, but we can 
assist their elected leaders In giving Ameri- 
cans socialism until they suddenly awake 
to find they haye communism.” 

Do you have any record of this alleged 
statement by Khrushchev and if so, when 
and under what circumstances did he make 
it? 

Answer. There is no reason to believe that 
Premier Khrushchey made the statement. 
A check with the Library of Congress, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, and the House Un- 
American Activities Committee—made in 
March of this year—turned up no evidence 
of any such statement. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union's Embassy to Washington has no rec- 
ord that the Premier ever said anything to 
that effect. 

So far as can be determined no organiza- 


tion using the statement has come forward 
to identify its source. 

The Soviet Premier did tell Western diplo- 
mats at an embassy reception in Moscow, 
prior to his 1959 trip to the United States 
that “we will bury you,” with Communists 
serving as the gravediggers. He tried to ex- 
plain this away to a National Press Club 
news conference in Washington later by say- 
ing he meant “bury you” only figuratively, 
particularly in the economic sphere, 


New York 65 Program Begins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most promising of 
the developments in the field of health 
insurance for the aged is the growth of 
the State 65 programs. Started by Con- 
necticut, this idea has spread and is 
showing the way for future development 
in the health insurance industry. Busi- 
ness Week, in its August 25 issue, ex- 
plores the development of the New York 
65 plan, explaining its basic idea and 
outlining its provisions. Michigan is 
now studying the proposal. I wish that 
my State of Missouri would move for- 
ward. I am placing this article in the 
Recorp to help bring to public attention 
this important and encouraging develop- 
ment. 

AGED Ger WIER CHOICE 

Private health plans for the aged, which 
have mushroomed the past few years—partly 
as alternatives to a social security-financed 
medicare program—got an added starter last 
week, Seven insurance companies outlined 
plans to team up on a program of lower-cost 
health coverage for over 65 residents of New 
York State, 

Called the New York 65 Health Insurance 
Association, the seven- company combine will 
run on a tax-exempt, nonprofit basis made 
possible by an amendment this year to New 
York State's insurance law. Premiums will 
cover benefits and operating costs, but. will 
not provide dividends to company sharehold- 
ers. Oldsters will be offered a basic health 
plan policy for $8 to $10 a month, major 
medical coverage for $9 monthly, or both. 
That's 10 to 20 percent under the cost of 
present policies, say participating companies, 

‘FILLING THE GAP 

Behind New York 65 is a push to broaden 
the base of elderly covered by private health 
plans as one means of forestalling another 
drive for medicare next year. As one insur- 
ance company executive puts it: We've said 
this was a job private industry could do, and 
now we're going to show it can be done.” 
Other companies are expected to join in the 
scheme. 

Insurance companies see a vast market for 
such plans. But this market has been slow 
to be tapped, for the obvious reason that 
insurance for the aged, especially major med- 
ical coverage, can be an expensive risk. Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
of Omaha and Chicago's Continental Casu- 
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aity Co., leaders in the field, started only in 
1959, while others are just now getting into 
the business. The high risk in such health 
plans also has led to the formation of group 
undertakings, such as New York 65. 


OTHER STATES 


A plan similar to New York 65—though 
without the tax-exempt and nonprofit pro- 
yvisions—was pioneered in Connecticut last 
year, with some of the initial push coming 
from the State's doctors. Legislation has 
also paved the way for over 65" programs 
in Mississippi, where the plan still isn’t off 
the ground, and in Massachusetts, where 
initial enrollment will take place this fall. 

Other States, too, are moving toward laws 
allowing insurance companies to get together 
in offering health plans for the aged. But 
the New York plan promises to be the largest 
by far. a 

NEW YORK OUTLOOK 

Some 1 million New Yorkers—of an over- 
65 population of around 1.7 million—are 
likely candidates, says Morton D. Miller, 
vice president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, who heads the seven- company pool. 
He predicts that 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
will sign up during the initial October 15- 
November 15 enrollment period. 

The companies in New York 65 will ad- 
vance about $1.2 million in startup costs— 
chiefly for promotion—on a pro rata basis, 
set on the amount of health insurance each 
company has written. Companies also will 
share in the risk on the same basis. Equita- 
ble will handle the actual mechanics of the 
plan. 

FAULTFINDERS 


The New York plan already is drawing 
fire on several counts. A spokesman for 
Blue Cross terms the plan's $18-a-day limit 
on hospital room and board as “somewhat 
modest.” Some critics also maintain the 
plan is still too expensive for many oldsters. 

On the other hand, at least one company 
gays it won't enter the New York plan be- 
cause of the nonprofit provision. But Miller 
still thinks 60 to 70 of the 150 or so com- 
panies licensed to write health insurance in 
New York eventually will come in. Some 32 
companies now participate in the Connect- 
icut scheme, while the Massachusetts plan 
will have at least 9 companies at the 
outset. 8 

Miller concedes the New Tork 65 package 
doesn't cover all bases. It won't, he says, 
supplant existing health insurance policies. 
“This is a single plan, and there is a limited 
choice of what you get,” he says. Inde- 
pendent plans, he declares, still can do a 
better job of tailoring health coverage to 
individual needs. 


Milk, Anyone? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mrs. St. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Evening 
News of Newburg, in my congressional 
district, gives a brief and accurate ac- 
count of the situation of the dairy farm- 
ers of the State of New York. 

The closing paragraph tells the story: 

But Congress and the Nation's 400,000 
dairy farmers couldn't get together on any 
remedial legislation earlier this year and 
there is no reason to believe they will do 
so at this late date. Most dairy farmers can 
make ends meet at the current price support 
level of 75 percent of parity and seem to pre- 
fer the lower level to acceptance of market- 
ing controls, 
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The editorial follows: 
MILK, ANYONE? 


Uncle Sam has so much surplus milk that 
it has been suggested that American cities 
complaining about water shortages might 
consider turning to milk. Imagine a milk 
bath every morning? 

The dairy glut, which has a heavy impact 
on the agricultural economy of New York, 
one of the top dairy States, would be even 
worse if the Agriculture Department was not 
disposing of milk products through school 
lunches, welfare, and food for peace. Pres- 
ident Kennedy is trying to help out by or- 
dering milk served at every White House 
meal. 

Latest figures show that on August 1 the 
Government held surplus stocks of 366 mil- 
lion pounds of butter, 105 million pounds of 
cheese, and 556 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk. This is two and a half times the 
amount in surplus on August 1, 1961. Under 
the price-support program the Government 
is now buying roughly 10 percent of the 
total milk marketed, at a cost estimated at 
more than a half billion dollars for the cur- 
rent marketing year. Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman on August 16 appealed to Con- 
gress for legislation at this session to au- 
thorize production controls on milk, He 
said his department is being forced to buy 
surplus butter in quantities which threaten 
to outrun freezer storage space for it, 

But Congress and the Nation's 400,000 
dairy farmers couldn't get together on any 
remedial legislation earlier this year and 
there is no reason to believe they will do so 
at this late date. Most dairy farmers can 
make ends meet at the current price support 
level of 75 percent of parity and seem to pre- 
fer the lower level to acceptance of market- 
ing controls. 


Your ASCS Committeeman: 
What's His Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
an article which appeared in the July 
21, 1962, issue of the Wallace's Farmer, 
titled “Your ASCS Committeeman: 
What's His Job?” 

This article, Mr, Speaker, gives a bit 
better insight to an important and valu- 
able cog in the machinery which makes 
our farm programs workable, effective, 
and helpful: 


Your ASCS COMMITTEEMAN: WHAT's His Jos? ` 


Township ASCS elections were held across 
Iowa July 18. Purpose of the elections was 
to name township ASCS committeemen and 
alternates for the coming year. There was 
no campaigning, no hoopla in this election. 
It was strictly a nonpartisan affair, But the 
job involved is a mighty important one to 
the farmers of Iowa and the Nation. 

At stake is the administration and super- 
vision of a large chunk of the USDA budget. 
ASCS workers in Iowa handled some $500 
million last year, Of this, some $150 million 
went in payments to farmers in the feed 
grain program, the conservation reserve, agri- 
cultural conservation program, and storage 
payments, plus the administrative costs. 
About $380 million went to farmers in loans 
for price supports, resealing, and storage 
facilities. 

Voting has been disappointingly low in 
past ASOS elections. Last year township 
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elections were conducted through election 
meetings. State ASCS officials estimate only 
about 10 percent of the eligible voters ac- 
tually voted. 

Prior elections were conducted by mail. 
Voting percentage ran slightly higher—12 to 
15 percent—but still low. That's why the 
State committee decided to hold elections 
in conjunction with election meetings in 
1961 and 1962. It was hoped this would stir 
up more interest and get more farmer par- 
ticipation. 

Regulations call for township and county 
elections to be held sometime between July 1 
and December 30 of each year. In an effort 
to get more voters out, the State com- 
mitee set this year’s election for late July. 

“We try to pick a date when as many 
farmers as possible can get to the meeting 
and vote," explains Jim Croghan, State ASCS 
administrative officer. 

Work load of the county office is considered 
too. This year, takeover of CCC corn starts 
August 1. Also, final feed grain diversion 
payments begin in August. So an early 
summer vote was most suitable. 

Who is eligible to vote? Regulations state 
that any person who is of legal voting age and 
who has an interest in a farm as owner, 
tenant, or sharecropper may vote providing 
his farm is ASCS approved. 

Even persons not of legal voting age may 
vote if supervising a farming operation that 
meets ASCS requirements. 

Now that township elections have been 
held, what next? According to the 1962 
ASCS timetable, county conventions are next 
on the docket—July 28. 

At the county convention, township chair- 
men (or their elected alternates) cast bal- 
lots on the county committee. At this elec- 
tion, a county chairman, a vice chairman, 
and a regular member are elected by secret 
ballot and a plurality vote. Also elected are 
first and second alternates. 

The three-member county committee hires 
the county ASCS office manager. He serves 
at the will of the county committee. Thus 
tenure of his position is not definite, except 
that he cannot be dismissed within 60 days 
after being hired. 

Croghan points out that turnover of office 
managers is low. 

Some business background is essential to 
the job of ofice manager. Also, farming or 
related work that has equipped the individ- 
ual with a working knowledge of the USDA 
is helpful, £ 

Salaries of Iowa's 100 ASCS office man- 
agers average right at $7,500 per year. How 
about the pay scale of those elected to town- 
ship and county committee posts? Here's 
the present rate established by the State 
committee per day of active duty: 


County committeemann $16. 00 
Township committeeman_-___....___ 13. 00 
Reporter (measures flelds, takes cen- 
Cc 15. 00 
Farm stored grain inspect or- 15. 00 
Grain bin construction inspector... 15. 50 


Per diem rates are paid to cover food and 
lodging. Since those are paid only after the 
person involved is on the job 24 hours or 
more, 

It's the duty of the county ASCS ofice 
manager to hire and fire clerical workers as 
needed. There are about 1,100 full-time 
ASCS employees in Iowa in the 100 county 
offices. An additional 63 people work at the 
State office. 

How well has the farmer committee system 
worked? State ASCS Chairman Fred R. Mc- 
Lain says “I belleve the farmer committee 
system has proved successful since its in- 
ception in 1934. Through the process of 
holding community elections, it makes it 
possible for the farmers in each township 
to elect farmers to represent them. 

“I don't know of any other method of ad- 
ministering Government farm p. that 
would operate as successfully as the farmer 
committee system.” 
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Voting Record of Congressman Wayne I. 
Hays on Major Legislation of the 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


How I voted 
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I include my voting record on 35 of the 
most important bills to come before the 
House of Representatives during the 87th 
Congress. I have done this every 2 years 
since I have been in Congress and mailed 
out copies so that my constituents could 
haye a convenient method of checking 
my record. As voters in the 18th Con- 
gressional District they have the right to 
know how their Congressman repre- 
sented them in Washington and how I 
voted on the major issues. 
The record follows: 


Voted or Establish A Area eee eee to make loans and grants for 
ustrial 

Voted for yobs addi $11,500,000,000 for completion of Federal highway pro- 

Voted or Establish program of training of unemployed in vocational schools, or on-the- 


job training. 

—.— Federal minimum wage and extend coverage 
nerease authority of Smali Business Administration to make — 

een Se E 
wor communit excess une 

Raise 5i yments under Social Security Act by increasing minimum benefits 
an ts to widows, 

E iz the sense of Congress against seating of Communist China in the 

nited Nations. 
Mutual security program of loans and grants for economic ald and development 
for Latin 

Establish Peace C Peace Corps to help peoples of interested countries in meeting their 

needs for skilled man 


2 Pm ne 
‘oted for.. 


on importa by agreements 
Authorize loans up to total of $100, 
Nations based on 


Voted against... 
Voted or. 


Voted for. 
Voted for — 


the Social Security 


Provide stricter SDa 


— U. S. Arms . Agency 


a 
Housing Act of 8 housing for moderate and low income families 


and promote ur velopment. 
Bhar pag eth Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961. 
Trade any e Act of 1062 ia giving the Presi rh pow the authority to cut duties 
0 
000,000 5 United States to the United 
DO MARINE POR combined subscriptions of all other countries. 
Tax revision bill (Revenue Act of 1902) 
Extend and improve po ic assistance and child welfare service programs of 


Senior Citizens Housing À Act 8 for low- and moderate · cost housing for 


of drug industry 9 758 distribution of new drugs 
viduals T. etirement A 


Voted for. Self-Employed In 

Voted for Extend 8 rect and guaranteed oma io 

Voted fur . Increase in payments to veterans’ wWidows «„ 

Voted for. for 

5 death claims of vote 

claims of veterans. 

Voted —— Constitutional amendment to prohibit poll taxes 12e- Adopted. 

Voted for 9 pay reform bill providing pay increase for clussifiod, postal, and civilian” 

Voted for Permit Rural Electrification Administration to extend its telephone lending | Became law. 
satiat to other electrical communication facilities. 

Voted for Autlorized program of Federal grants ee nee Raton oe nonprofit agencies | Became law. 
to help finance pro! prolsota to: sombet Jo juvenile delin 

Voted or Ex — the Federal Water -r Control Act to asii for a more effec- | Became law. 

program of 28 control. 
Voted for......... Permi¢n tuiners of cla: sen to include as a depletion allowance the process | Became law. 
Voted for Cabe ifcetorine Uric and tie; determination to uso arms if to pro- 
Foted or nba resolution ex 82 85 

tect Our security Ep Soviet dictatorship military buildup in Cu 

Voted or Authorize feaman as Federal aid to colleges and universities and scholarships | Dofeated. 
for students, 

Voted for_.......- Federal aid for educational television outlet... Became law. 


11 voted against this bill because it Included s withholding tax on dividends and interest. This provision was 


eliininated by the Senate and did not become law. 


Road to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in today's Wall 
Street Journal (October 3). 

This letter is written by a Cuban, and 
while it may be hindsight, and doubtless 
is, we might still profit by the writer's ex- 
perience, 


It will indeed be too late to discuss 
this subject when Latin America has 
been communized. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ROAD TO WAR 2 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

I wish to congratulate you on your edi- 
torial The Praise of Weakness” (Sept. 19) 
in which you comment on the Cuban situa- 
tlon and the recent unfortunate statements 
made by Mr. Chester Bowles. 

In addition to the sensible arguments set 
forth by you in support of the conclusion 
that there cannot be anything immoral in 
preventing a Soviet base just 90 miles 
away—endangering the security of the 
United States and the free world—allow me 
to point out that it is the morality of Rus- 
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sian penetration in this hemisphere that 
needs to be questioned. Why should an 
American official give arguments to the So- 
viets when he should be them to 
account for their aggressive activities in this 
hemisphere? 

Many people in this country are still dis- 
regarding the Cuban-Soviet menace, They 
think that the Marines could go in and get 
rid of Castro whenever President Kennedy 
decides it. This is still true. But, what 5 
or 10 U.S. Air Force Sabers could have accom- 
plished a year ago would now require many 
more planes and not less than 5 or 6 US. 
regular divisions. I cannot help but wonder 
what will be necessary a month hence. 

Even more important is the inescapable 
fact that communism will continue winning 
key positions in Latin America so long as 
Castro and the Soviet military remain in 
Cuba. They need not make use of military 
aggression against any Latin American 
country in order to spread communism in 
the hemisphere. Their mere presence in 
Cuba is the real assault on the pan-American 
way of life. The unavoidable facts that Rus- 
sia has been able to make the Monroe Doc- 
trine a mockery and replace it with the Khru- 
shchev Doctrine, that all of the Inter-Ameri- 
can treaties and declarations are dead, and 
that the Soviet Union possesses a colony and 
a base in the heart of our continent consti- 
tute the daily, evident, dangerous and inso- 
lent aggression of the Soviet Union against 
the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

All this means that the Reds are able, and 
very near, to get control of other Latin 
American countries without launching any 
military invasion from Cuba by using Cuba 
as a psychological propaganda base. This 
brings us to the question, when the Com- 
munists take over in Chile and Brazil, as they 
seem certain to do, what could the United 
States then do? How many divisions would 
be needed if President Kennedy then decided 
that the time has arrived“? Will the 
United States have the divisions to take care 
of the Reds in Cuba, in British Guiana, in 
Chile, and in Brazil at the same time? 

As a Cuban who was very close to Fidel 
Castro and Batista in different periods of our 
recent history, I can tell you that the posi- 
tion taken by many in the US. administra- 
tion reminds me of the position Batista took 
when Castro was hiding in the Sierra Maestra 
« With 12 followers as his whole army: Let 
them stay there, I will finish them in an 
hour when and if I decide to do so.” 


But the Communists took advantage of 
Batista’s mistake, as they always do with 
their enemies, and they grew until they were 
able to take over my country, When Batista 
was able to overcome the Communist menace, 
he decided that the moment had not arrived 
todoso. When he decided that the moment 
had finally arrived, he was unable to do it. 
I pray, for the sake of the free world, that the 
same mistake does not lead the Kennedy 
administration to the same tragic results. 

RAFAEL L. Draz-BaLart. 

MIAMI, FLA. 


Firsthand View of What Occurred 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


oF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, all citi- 
zens of the United States, as well as 
millions in other countries, have been 
Observing recent events in the State of 
Mississippi with great concern, State- 
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ments that have been made by leaders 
both in the Congress and outside have 
contained irreconcilably conflicting ver- 
sions of the actual events and have sug- 
gested that there have been actions that 
deserve censure. It seems important that 
we should at least understand the facts. 
Unfortunately, there are few who have 
any firsthand knowledge of that facts 
and practically all of us must rely upon 
secondhand accounts. Therefore, it 
seems to be of utmost importance that 
we should look to impartial and dis- 
interested accounts of these events. 

In view of the statements and re- 
ports that have been circulated I would 
like to make available two reports by 
Cecil Holland, of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and Tom Joyce, of the Detroit 
News, which appeared in the Evening 
Star on Monday, October 1, 1962. These 
are by reporters writing without any 
other interest or motive than to relate 
the facts as they occurred: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 1, 1962] 
BELEAGUERED MARSHALS Use Tear Gas, 
REFRAIN FROM FRINd ON RIOTERS 
(By Cecil Holland) 

Oxrorp, Miss, October 1.—Rifie fire 
cracked here today as Army troops moved in 
to clear marauding gangs out of the area 
around the town's public square. 

Soon after, soldiers arrested former Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker at a military road- 
block on the outskirts of Oxford. Mr. Walker 
was charged with four Federal offenses, in- 
cluding conspiring to incite rebellion or in- 
surrection. 

The arrest of the controversial former gen- 
eral, commander of troops during the Little 
Rock segregation crisis, came after an out- 
break of fresh violence in downtown Oxford. 

Mr. Walker had been in the square shortly 
before the rioting broke out. He stayed in 
the square briefly and talked with some of 
the townspeople before moving away under 
the watchful eyes of troops. 

During the night’s rioting on the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi campus, Mr. Walker re- 
portedly led at least one wave of the mob 
attacking marshals. 

Infantrymen with fixed bayonets methodi- 
cally moved down streets leading from the. 
square after a morning of disorders brought 
about by roving groups carrying on the 
battle over the enroliment of James H. 
Meredith in the University of Mississippi. 

The 29-year-old Negro student was en- 
rolled in the university this morning while 
Federal troops poured into Oxford after a 
night of wild and uncontrolled rioting on 
the nearby Ole Miss campus left two dead 
and scores injured. 

Troops from the 2d (Indianhead) In- 
fantry Division moved systematically down 
streets leading from the town square and in 
thorough fashion drove all the troublemakers 
from the area. 

FIRED IN THE ATR 

They were using live bullets but seemed 
to be firing over the heads of those fleeing 
before them. 

Many of the young men were rounded up 
and with their hands held high were col- 
lected at street corners and then hauled 
away in trucks. 

The townspeople said they were strangers 


and apparently had come in from other 
places, 

There were no immediate reports of 
casualties. 


The university campus remained quiet 
after soldiers with fixed bayonets disbursed 
a mob which rioted there most of the night. 
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The Negro student was registered in the 
university this morning behind the massed 
might of the Federal Government and troops 
carrying rifles with fixed bayonets. 

As this compliance with Federal court 
orders was being carried out, roving gangs 
wandered through the courthouse square 
and along adjoining streets pelting Army 
convoys and foot soldiers who occupied the 
square with rocks, bottles, sticks, and even 
a garbage can. 

The gangs were made up of both youths 
and older men and hurled a barrage of 
taunts at the soldiers whenever they ap- 
peared. 

TOSSED TEAR GAS 

The Army first moved infantrymen into 
the area around the courthouse. They 
marched around the square and across the 
courthouse lawn before taking up positions. 

After enduring the jeers and missile bar- 
rages, the infantrymen suddenly tossed tear 
gas cannisters at those who had been tor- 
menting them and cleared the square. 

Some of the infantrymen were Negroes and 
this served to infuriate even more the people 
who were collected around the square. 

Nearly all business establishments around 
the large square, in the heart of this Deep 
South town, closed and locked their doors. 

About 1 block south of the square, many 
young men, who appeared not to be natives 
of Oxford, congregated at the intersections 
of State Routes 6 and 7, principal arteries 
through town. 

They hurled bricks at nearly every car that 
tried to run the gauntlet. 


CONVOYS STILL PELTED 


Even with increasing numbers of troops 
along the streets and in the square, groups 
of young men still bombarded passing con- 
voys with bottles, rocks and other missiles. 

As one convoy passed through the town's 
center, a heavy log was dropped from a sec- 
ond-floor balcony on one of the passing 
vehicles, 

The first announcement of Mr. Walker's 
arrest was made personally by Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy in Washington. 

The charges against him and the maxi- 
mum penalty for each of them: 

Conspiring to incite rebellion or insurrec- 
tion, 20 years in prison and a $20,000 fine. 

Inciting rebellion or insurrection, 10 years 
and $10,000. 

Conspiring to hinder Federal officers in 
performance of their duties, 6 years and 
$5,000. 

Assaulting a Federal officer, 3 years and 
$5,000. The maximum could be 10 years and 
$10,000 if the assault was with a dangerous 
weapon, 

Mr. Walker was to be arraigned before U.B. 
Commissioner Omar Craig in Oxford as soon 
as it could be arranged. 


WALKER LED CHARGE 


During the rioting on the campus last 
night Mr. Walker led about a thousand col- 
lege students in one charge that fell back 
about 100 yards from marshals circling the 
university's administration building. 

Mr. Walker jumped on a campus Con- 
federate memorial and yelled: 

“If you can’t win, go home. Don’t stay 
at the university. But let's not quit. We 
can win.” 

The Confederate flag hung at half staff in 
front of the Lyceum Building at Ole Miss 
as Mr. Meredith was registered by Registrar 
Robert Ellis this ; 

Federal marshals, a bit the worse for wear 
after the night of shambles, surrounded the 
old Doric Building. 

Mr. Meredith walked out of the Lyceum 
a duly registered student, He was smiling 
and he seemed calm as he has been during 
the excitement of the past 2 weeks. A crowd 
gathered slowly 100 feet away in front of 
Conner Hall, across a campus street. 
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Impassioned students, yelling constantly, 
shouted: 

“You've got blood on your hands.” 

“How's it feel to have blood on your 
hands?" 

“Nigger go home.” 

Mr. Meredith's impassivity didn't alter 
when someone asked him if he was happy 
that his struggle to enroll met success. 

“No,” he said, “this is not a happy occa- 
sion,” 

MARSHALS TO STAY 

A few minutes after Mr. Meredith and his 
escort circled the Lyceum and returned with- 
out finding the proper class building, Ed- 
ward O. Guthman, spokesman for the Jus- 
tice Department, said: “Marshals will es- 
cort Meredith about the campus as long as 
necessary. They won't leave him as long 
as he is in any danger.” 

At least 40 marshals have been berthed at 
Baxter Hall, the campus apartment build- 
ing where Mr, Meredith was housed last 
night. 

The Government built up its strength 
during the night despite the lull in the dis- 
order. An Army spokesman said 4,000 regu- 
lar troops now are in Oxford. The town's 
population is 5,283. 

The campus rioting, punctuated with gun- 
fire from the rioters’ ranks, broke out last 
night as the students and many outsiders 
vented their anger over the entrance of Mr. 
Meredith to the 114-year-old institution. 

RAGED THROUGH THE NIGHT 


The riot raged throughout the night as 
students and outsiders repeatedly attacked 
several hundred marshals who had brought 
the Negro student to the campus late in the 
afternoon. 

Regular Army troops were ordered here 
from their staging area in Memphis, Tenn., 
when the situation rapidly got out of hand 
under the cover of darkness. 

Mississippi's Lt, Gov. Paul B. Johnson, Jr., 
visited the campus at the height of the riot- 
ing and warned Justice Department officials 
who are here to expect more violence and 
possibly bloodshed during the day. 

The Lieutenant Governor was said to have 
expressed fears that many from outside Ox- 
ford were on the way here to join in the 
battle against integrating the university. 

NEWSMAN KILLED 

One of those killed in the campus rioting 
was a French newspaperman, Paul Guihard, 
representing the London Daily Sketch and a 
French news agency. After one of the early 
student forays he was found dead with a 
wound in the back. 

A 23-year-old jukebox repairman, Ray 
Gunter, of Oxford, also was fatally shot. He 
was taken from the university campus to 
Oxford Hospital where he was pronounced 
dead on arrival. 

A U.S. marshal, Graham Same, was criti- 
cally wounded by a gunshot in the neck and 
was flown to the hospital at the Memphis 
Naval Air Station for emergency treatment. 
Another marshal was wounded in the thigh 
by rifle fire. 

Newsman Bill Crider of the Memphis staff 
of the Associated Press was wounded in the 
back by a burst of birdshot. Several mem- 
bers of the Mississippi State patrol also were 
wounded. 

Mr. Crider’s wounds were not serious. He 
was treated and soon returned to the cam- 
pus. 

A CLEANED CAMPUS 

The troops, arriving eariy this morning 
forced the rioters into dormitories and the 
wooded hills that make up the 640-acre Ole 
Miss campus. They left behind the litter of 
battle and the hulks of a half dozen burned- 
out cars. j 

Military police arrested 93 as they swept 
back the rioters. Later arrests brought the 
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total taken into custody to 112, Estimates 
put the strength of the troops on the campus 
at 1,000 men. 

U.S. marshals, attired in riot jackets and 
helmet liners, earlier had turned back the 
attackers time after time in a battle they 
fought with tear gas and smoke bombs. 

The attackers used bricks, iron pipes, and 
as the night wore on, turned to Molotov 
cocktail bombs made from soda bottles filled 
with gasoline. 

CARS, TRUCKS HIT 

Cars and television trucks were smashed 
and one was burned as the rioters turned on 
newspapermen and television cameramen 
with a widely separated number of attacks. 

The marshals, while armed, used only their 
tear gas bombs and never fired on their at- 
tackers, a Justice Department spokesman in- 
side the beleaguered buillding said. 

One time they fired warning shots in the 
air and another time punctured a fire hose 
being used by the students. 

They were harassed and under danger from 
intermittent which came from a hid- 
den sniper who potted away at the buildings. 

SERIOUS SITUATION 


The plight of the marshals was becoming 
increasingly serious as the first military unit 
arrived on the campus. 

This was the Oxford contingent of the 
Mississipp! National Guard which had been 
federalized by the President. 

Its commander, Capt. Murray Faulkner, a 
nephew of William Faulkner, the author who 
lived in Oxford, was among those injured. 
He was struck on the arm with a hurled 
brick. 

The students and the outsiders bor- 
rowed,” as one said, a bulldozer and a fire 
engine and used these in an effort to run 
down the marshals and get close enough to 
hurl bricks. 

The bricks and timber used to set barri- 
cades on the drives leading to the admin- 
istration building were taken from a science 
building under construction close at hand, 

The marshals, for the most part, stayed 
close around the building except for forays 
to drive the attacker back. They captured 
31 prisoners during the night’s rioting. 

Two of these were operating the bulldozer 
and the firetruck. The truck made two suc- 
cessful runs close to the marshals before it 
was stopped amid a cloud of tear gas. 

WASN'T STUDENT 

The operator, a Justice spokesman said, 
was not a student. 

Most of the action and the bitterest fight- 
ing took place in front of a tree-spotted, 
parklike area called University Circle. It is 
adorned with a monument as a memorial to 
the Confederate dead in the Civil War. 

The whole area is strewn today with the 
debris of the fighting—empty tear gas can- 
nisters, smashed and burned automobiles 
and television trucks, broken bricks, logs and 
slashed fire hoses. 

The rioters went wild when they learned 
that Mr. Meredith, who had been denied 
admission three previous times to the uni- 
versity, had been brought without incident 
onto the campus. 

Obscenities filled the aid. The rioters’ 
wrath was directed more at the marshals 
than at the Negro student who had been 
housed under heavy guard in an apartment 
on the campus to await enrollment today. 

OFFICIALS ARRIVE 


It came after Deputy Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach and other high 
Justice Department officials, who arrived 
here in an Air Force plane, conferred with 
the university officials, including Chancellor 
J. D. Williamson in the main adimnistration 
building, 

With a wild assortment of yells, screams 
22 curses the rioters moved on the marshals 

the building. “You 
etree lover” and “Why don’t you bring 
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Kennedy down here“ were some of the cries 
that filled the air thick with fiying brick- 
bats. 

When word filtered into the ranks of the 
rioters that a marshal had been shot and 
seriously wounded a cheer went up. 

The rioting broke out in frightening 
fashion as darkness came. 

In a short while Mississippi State Police, 
several hundred strong, were withdrawn 
from the immediate fighting area and then 
moved off the campus, 

This left the marshals and a small 
contingent of Army Engineers, sent here as 
a housekeeping unit for the marshals, to 
hold off the repeated attacks. 

With State police gone the entrances to 
the university campus were left wide open 
and anyone who wished could walk down 
the darkened streets toward the administra- 
tion building. The building was often 
bathed in drifting smoke from the bombs 
that had been set off. 

As unexpectedly as the State police road- 
blocks were called off, they were restored 
4 hours and 45 minutes later just as the 
Regular Army forces began appearing on the 
campus. 

This blocked off the university grounds 
from groups of men who seemed to be head- 
ing there in increasing numbers. 


QUIET WEEKEND 


The night's wild disorders came after an 
ominously quite weekend here marked only 
by a few hijinks over Ole Miss’ football 
victory over Kentucky Saturday night in 
Jackson, the State capital. 

Tensions began building up when reports 
filtered through the town that some move 
could be expected soon to bring the Negro 
student here for registrations, 

Rumors flew thick and fast and the ten- 
sion grew as word came that President Ken- 
nedy had taken control of the Mississippi 
National Guard. Angry mutterings were 
heard then and later about this action. 

The State police, which had disappeared 
from Oxford late Friday, returned in force 
early Sunday, They sealed off the campus 
and would permit no one except students 
and those living on the campus. News- 
papermen who had been given press quarters 
in the administration building were denied 
admittance. 

ENGINEERS ARRIVED 

Early in the morning the engineers had 
arrived at Graham Lake, 15 miles from Ox- 
ford, and set up a housekeeping camp for 
the marshals. 

At 2 pm., amidst all sorts of rumors, the 
marshals arrived at the Oxford-University 
airport. First a DC-6 and then four two- 
engine planes landed and all were filled with 
marshals. 

Chief U.S. Marshal James McShane and 
his assistant, Jack Cameron, descended from 
the four-motored plane and went to a tele- 
phone with Mr. McShane clutching a fistful 
of dimes. 

Soon seven Army trucks drove up. The 
marshals, numbering about 70 lined up near 
the tracks in straggly military fashion. 
They stood and waited. 

A little later an Air Force jet swooped 
down and d Mr. Katzenbach and 
other Justice Department officials. 

After more telephoning and conferring the 
officials and marshals climbed into troop 
carriers and three sedans and took off from 
the airport. 

Midway to the highway they met a Mis- 
sissippi highway patrol car carrying Col. 
T. B. Birdsong, State Safety Commissioner, 
and University Chancelor J. D. Williams. 
Another conference followed and then the 
caravan moved off. 

HUNDREDS GATHERED 
By this time hundreds had gathered at 


the airport and lined the road leading into 
town. 
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Much to everyone's surprise the caravan 
turned abruptly into one of the university 
gates without opposition from the State 
police guards. Within a few minutes the 
empty troop carriers came out another gate 
and headed back to the airport. 

The marshals quickly surrounded the ad- 
ministration building, and 3 hours later Mr. 
Meredith was brought to Oxford. He landed 
in a small plane at the airport accompanied 
by John Doar of the Justice Department and 
a marshal and was taken without incident 
through a gathering throng along the road 
to the university. 

Reporters, not allowed in, watched from 
the entrance several blocks away. They 
could hear yells and cheers occasionally and 
got frequent reports from students who came 
and went. 

As dusk came the mood of the crowd with- 
in the university grounds and outside be- 
gan to change. At the airport Mr. McShane 
was asked by a young woman in toreador 
pants for an autograph for her son, 

A few hours later a mob, first of students 
and then of students and outsiders, was 
crying for his blood. 


YODERS ATTACKED 


About dark reporters suddenly were al- 
lowed inside the grounds. Television camer- 
man Gordon Yoder, of Dallas, and his wife, 
a native of Jackson, Miss., were the first 
to reach the University Circle. 

Mr, Yoder, left his car to make pictures 
and was set up, As State police stood by 
he went back to his car where both he and 
his wife, who was driving, came under at- 
tack. Headlights were kicked out, windows 
smashed and eventually the rioters began 
rolling the car to overturn it with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yoder inside. 

The State police took them out and away 
as the mob wrecked the car. Mr. Yoder 
also lost a camera, 

At the entrance to the Administration 
Building a Shreveport television man was 
manhandled and an Atlanta, Ga., reporter 
was struck with the cry, “Damn Yankee, go 
home.” 

Three troop carriers, one with a Negro 
driver, were the target of some of the rioters. 
Flaming torches were hurled at the canvas 
tops of the trucks, and the Army men were 
kept busy putting out the fires. 

The students and others kept pushing in 
on the marshals standing shoulder to 
shoulder around the building. There were 
cries, “tear gas,” and the marshals donned 
their masks and took out their containers 
and readied their tear gas guns, Then the 
order would come “hold gas” and a little 
later secure gas.“ 

ORDER CAME 

All of a sudden the explosion came, The 
order came and this time a cascade of 
canister and tear gas bombs fell amidst the 
advancing students. A squad of State police 
and newsmen were caught in the fumes, 

Mr. Guthman explained later that Chief 
Marshal McShane gave the order after a 
piece of iron pipe had been hurled at a mar- 
shal and left a big dent in his helmet liner. 

Inside the building Colonel Birdsong was 
asking the Justice Department officials if 
they wanted the State police to remain. He 
was told they did. The Mississippi official 
recommended that military troops be called 
out and about 8:30 pm., c.s.t., the order for 
troops went out. 

Then the State police, angered because 
they were caught in the first tear gas bar- 
rage, and resenting, it seemed, the presence 
of the marshals, began withdrawing. Orders 
came up to them to keep back from the 
firing line. 

Conditions rapidly worsened. Without the 
presence of the State police the attacks on 
the marshals grew bolder. 

And more people, including women and 
girls, were pouring into the fighting area. 
There were advances and threats depending 
on the volume of tear gas. 
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[From the Washington (D.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 1, 1962] 
A REPORT From INSIDE: SAVAGERY AND HATRED 
ENGULFED OLE Miss CAMPUS 


(By Tom Joyce) 

(Nore—Tom Joyce, of the Detroit News 
Washington Bureau, took refuge in the 
Lyceum Building after suffering a tear gas 
attack when the rioting started.) 

Oxrorp, Mrss., October 1—Caught in a 
maelstrom of savagery and hatred, I watched 
for 8 hours last night from a besieged build- 
ing on the University of Mississippi campus 
as 300 U.S. marshals withstood the full fury 
of 2,500 crazed students and town riffralf. 

The Lyceum Butiding was the Alamo in a 
war between law and order and bigotry 
whipped to a murderous pitch. 

Its defenders were 300 men hastily re- 
cruited from New Hampshire to California, 
men whose daily duties normally are no more 
taxing than transporting Federal prisoners 
from a jail cell to the courtroom and back. 

Last night for 8 terrifying hours, they 
withstood a mob that was prepared to tear 
them to shreds with their bare hands. 

It was a mob that had fatally shot a for- 
eign newsman, manhandled a woman, and 
shouted, “Burn the Kennedys and the nig- 
gers.” 

It was a mob encouraged in its fury by 
Edwin A. Walker, discredited former Army 
major general who was seen during the night 
exhorting his troops from atop a Confed- 
erate monument, 

Incredibly, the Lyceum Building was the 
seat of the U.S. Government on this campus. 

Its defense was directed by Nicholas de B. 
Katzenbach, Deputy U.S. Attorney General. 
With him inside the building were a handful 
of other U.S. officials and half a dozen re- 


We watched as an empty car, its throttle 
opened, was sent hurtling toward the line 
of marshals as a murderous 200-horsepower 
battering ram. 

We gasped in relief as it swerved and 
crashed into a tree just before reaching our 
defenders. 

We ducked as rocks, bricks, and blazing 
Molotov cocktails hurtied toward the win- 
dows of our three-story citadel. 

We listened to the occasional crackle of 
small arms from the darkness outside. 

At one climactic moment, we watched half 
a dozen rioters man a bulldozer, and, with 
hundreds milling behind, send it rumbling 
up toward the classic pillars of the Lyceum. 

A marshal lobbed a tear gas grenade 
squarely onto the driver's seat and the bull- 
dozer’s crew, gasping and choking, fell off the 
vehicle and staggered away. 

The brunt of the frontal assault was borne 
by the early defenders—the hard-pressed 
and outnumbered marshals who stood in a 
line just one deep around the building. 

Later about 100 Mississippi National 
Guardsmen joined the defenders. 

But the real menace of the attack did not 
abate until shortly after 2 a.m., when several 
hundred Regular Army soldiers forced their 
way through the mobs and reinforced the 
defense perimeter. 

This marked the end of the frontal attack. 
But we began to hear a more ominous 
sound—the whine of bullets glancing off the 
masonry in front. 

Three bullets, miraculously missing the 
soldiers or marshals, imbedded themselves 
in the massive wooden front doors of our 
fortress. A half-dozen prisoners“ 
who ventured too far from the safety of the 
crowd—were pulled in about this time. 
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They were arrogant and defiant, snarling: 
“We're fighting for the right,“ when they 
were questioned. 

I was caught up in the midst of the riot 
almost by accident. 

It had been brewing all afternoon. Hun- 
dreds of students had been milling about 
the campus, thelr mood growing uglier as 
firebrand speakers harangued them. 

Sunday morning the campus had been the 
picture of serenity. It was dotted with clean- 
cut youngsters and their coed girl friends 
walking to the campus chapel. 

But a Mississippi highway patrolman 
barred the way when I sought to reenter the 
campus in the early afternoon, scoffing at 
my White House credentials and a press 
badge the university had issued earlier. 

“Those things won't do you any good any 
more,” he growled. 

All five entrances to the university had 
been sealed off and the highway patrolmen, 
contemptuous of “Yankee troublemakers,” 
permitted only students and faculty mem- 
bers to pass. 

For hours I stood outside the main gate, 
with other reporters and a group of segrega- 
tionist townspeople who eyed us with hos- 
tility. 

About 4 pm., the marshals arrived by 
plane from their assembly area at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Landed at the municipal airport a mile 
off campus, they were trucked onto the cam- 
pus by Army vehicles. 

A number of the trucks had Negro drivers— 
a factor that seemed to further inflame the 
group within. 

BAN LIFTED 

Without explanation, the ban on visitors 
was lifted about 7 pm. 

I headed toward the Lyceum, which serves 
as the university's main administration 
building. 

I had not gone 100 yards inside before I 
sensed that real trouble was inevitable with 
the same certainty one feels when a thunder- 
storm is brewing on a humid August night. 

The clean-cut-looking youths of a few 
hours before had been transformed into 
restive animals. 

From groups dotted about the campus 
came chants: “Go home, Yanks and nig- 


gers. 
“Burn the Kennedys and the niggers.” 
They were inflamed by the knowledge that 
a Negro, James H. Meredith, was somewhere 
on campus and by the report that an effort 
would be made to register him at the Ly- 
ceum within a few hours. 


ARREST REPORT 


They were being edged further toward the 
brink by a false report that the marshals 
were on campus to arrest Governor Barnett. 
Actually Governor Barnett was back at the 
State capital in Jackson. 

The marshals were drawn up around the 
Lyceum in a thin line. Some carried side- 
arms. Most carried shoulder-firing tear gas 
guns which they held at the ready. Most 
carried gas masks. 

In a coalescing mass, the various groups 
of students, interspersed with seedy-looking 
young men from the surrounding country- 
side, began edging closer to the line of 
marshals. 

BUILT COURAGE SLOWLY 

The mob members built up their courage 
gradually by pushing and shoving. 

Before my eyes, a youth grabbed a high- 
pressure fire extinguisher from a truck and 
shot its chemical contents into the face of 
the Negro soldier-driver. 

A triumphant roar resounded as the man, 
in agony, clutched at his eyes and screamed 
in pain. 

Another man sneaked up behind a truck 
and set its canvas top afire. 

They began rocking other trucks and slash- 
ing tires. The drivers began leaping out and 
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running for refuge behind the line of 
marshals. 


ATTACKED REPORTER 


Almost simultaneously, the mob spotted a 
station wagon occupied by a television re- 
porter and his wife. 

Yelling insanely, the youths smashed at 
the car with rocks and bottles, reached 
inside and dragged out the man and his wife. 

They were swarmed over by their assaill- 
ants. I could not learn what become of the 
couple; for at this instant something 
whistled over my head and glass shattered 
behind me. 

At that point Chief U.S. Marshal James 
McShane shouted, “Fire now!“ 

Pop, pop, pop went the marshals’ tear gas 
guns. I could see the grenades landing 
amidst the rioters. 

Smoke began to rise. The mob surged 
back and forth, like a great bewildered 
animal. 

This was my last impression before a cloud 
of gas swirled into my eyes. Choking and 
gasping and with tears blinding my eyes, I 
groped through the line of marshals into the 
Lyceum. 

NOT ENOUGH MASKS 

I could hear others inside gasping as the 
fumes were blown into the building, and 
someone cry out, “We don't have enough gas 
masks to go around.” 

Another marshal inside cried, “My God, 
how are we going to hold them back with 
this little force?” 

As my eyes cleared, I peered outside. The 
worst of the fumes had blown away and the 
crowd was edging up again. 

The mob began raining rocks, bottles 
and bricks at the marshals. The defenders 
crouched behind the Army trucks ringing 
the building. 

WOUNDED ARRIVE 

The wounded began arriving. 

A marshal, blood streaming from a shot- 
gun wound in his throat, was carried inside 
and put down in a hallway. 

Some of us tried to stanch the blood with 
a first-aid kit while a Justice Department 
official got on a phone to town, frantically 
trying to summon a doctor. 

“Send somebody, we've got a man dying in 
here,” he pleaded. 

Sometime later—perhaps an hour—a 
truck manned with armed soldiers fought 
its way through the crowd to our building, 
picked up the man and drove him back out 
to Oxford. 

Next they led in Bill Crider, an Associated 
Press reporter from Memphis. Blood was 
trickling down Bill's coat from shotgun pel- 
lets in his back. 

He was bandaged up and in a few minutes 
was on his feet, telephoning the story to his 
bureau. 

UNMATCHED BITTERNESS 

For the next few hours I watched Ameri- 
can fight American with a bitterness un- 
matched on our soil since the Civil War 
pitted brother against brother. 

And it was almost literally that here. 
Several truckloads of Mississippi National 
Guardsmen, of the same blood and breed as 
the rioters, arrived as reinforcements during 
the night and were quietly placed on our 
firing line. 

Within moments three had fallen under 
the b of rocks and had been brought 
inside to a make-shift aid station. 

The night followed a pattern, The mob 
would grow bold and charge at the line of 
marshals. As the rioters came within range, 
tear gas would be fired at almost point- 
blank range and they would fall back. 

Clouds of the gas billowed down the cor- 
ridors of the Lyceum. Justice Department 
men talking directly with Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy had to put down the 
phone in paroxisms of coughing. 
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ONE BRIEF RESPITE 


There was just one short-lived respite in 
the hideous hours, 

The university's chaplain, Episcopal Rev. 
Wafford Smith, came to the front steps of 
the Lyceum and made a fervent appeal to 
the rioters to “halt their onslaught.” 

He came back into the building, despair 
and bewilderment on his face. 

“They just wouldn't listen,” he said. 
“They're getting worse.” 

There was added concern as the night went 
on. The supply of tear-gas grenades was 
running low. 

But the mob didn't quite muster the 
courage to make the final mass assault that 
would have overrun the marshals and carried 
them into the building. 

SOLDIERS ARRIVE 

At 2:15 a.m. came a spontaneous shout 
that I will never forget: 

“They're here. They're here.” 

Through the darkness came the relief col- 
umns of US. Regulars. 

They came marching through the darkness 
in a column of fours, helmeted and carrying 
rifles with fixed bayonets. 

Skirting the main body of rioters, they 
marched into our perimeter. Their com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Charles Bulingslea, en- 
tered the Lyceum and went into a huddle 
with Justice Department officials. 

He strode out briskly in a few moments 
and sent his force into action. 

Mortars were set up and with a deafening 
roar began to hurl giant shells of tear gas 
into the center of the rioters. 

The shells and the hundreds of trained 
troops broke the back of the riot. The mob 
broke up and, nipping at its heels, followed 
the soldiers. 

INGLORIOUS DEFEAT 


A handful that showed defiance were col- 
lared and hustled back to a guardhouse in 
the Lyceum's basement. The others took to 
inglorious flight. 

A check of the prisoners showed that 
some had come from as far away as Georgia 
and Alabama, and for some, slack-jawed and 
semiliterate, it was surely their first visit to 
any college campus. 

By daybreak, the campus resembled the 
tawdry wreckage of a battlefield. Burned 
trucks, jeeps, and civilian cars were every- 
where, 

The Lyceum's front lawn was a litter of 
spent tear-gas shells, rocks, and clubs. 

A GRISLY SCENE 


Inside, the Lyceum presented a grisly as- 
pect. Its floors and hallways were splashed 
with blood and bandages. 

In a corner stood a pile of weapons confis- 
cated from the prisoners, including one rifle 
and a double handful of pistol shells. 

On the rifle's butt was a sticker: “This is a 
republic and not a democracy, Let's keep it 
that way.” 

U.S. officials refused to reveal the exact 
number of troops here. 

One Department of Justice official said 
with a grim smile: “Enough to make this 
our town.“ 


Foreign Aid and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 28, 1962 


_Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to insert three articles deal- 
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ing with our foreign aid program, private 
enterprise, and international trade, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of aiding 
Latin America. These articles were writ- 
ten over the past year by Fred A. Orleans 
of San Antonio, Tex., well known as an 
authority on Latin America. They are 
as follows: 
FOREIGN Am AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 


Granted that Latin America should be 
helped. To say that this help should have 
been forthcoming 50 years ago is superfiuous. 
The Latin Americans are now in a hurry 
and want both vast social welfare programs 
and high wages as well as rapid industrial 
development. 

It is a well established fact that social 
welfare programs are not feasible until a 
country has passed through a stage of basic 
economic development. No nation can prop- 
erly develop its economy without the maxi- 
mum development and utilization of in- 
ternal capital coupled with capital invest- 
ments from private foreign sources. 

The maximum generation of capital from 
within, coupled with an ever-expanding for- 
eign trade and diversification of industry, 
will provide the needed assurance of sta- 
bility in foreign exchange earnings to enable 
the countries of Latin America to obtain the 
desired economic levels. 

No rewrite of the Marshall plan can in any 
way substitute for the urgently required cor- 
rection of trade policies pursued by indus- 
trially developed nations in their dealings 
with less developed areas. 

Latin America produces strategic materials 
and agricultural products of basic worldwide 
consumption. The United States, in turn, 
is the supplier to Latin America of ma- 
chinery and industrial products needed for 
its economic development. This in 
has taken place under conditions that were 
adverse to Latin America. 

Briefly, it can be explained as follows: The 
United States has had until now the power 
to set by itself the prices of its own prod- 
ucts. Latin America, on the other hand has 
not had the power to set its own prices, and 
until recently its principle consumer and 
practically only customer has been the 
United States which can buy competitive 
Taw materials from Asia or Africa. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE KEY TO EFFECTIVE AID 


The importance of foreign private invest- 
ments coupled with technological know-how 
cannot be overemphasized. Past objections 
of Latin American governments to foreign 
investments have recently been overcome, to 
a great extent, through joint operations by 
which foreign capital joins domestic capital. 

A most favorable example of how private 
enterprise can successfully operate in Latin 
America has been demonstrated by Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Celanese of America, Wool- 
worth, and others. 

It is interesting to briefly note what Sears 
has done in Mexico. Sears has encouraged 
private enterprise by buying most of its 
merchandise from local industries. In this 
manner, Sears has encouraged innumerable 
small enterprises to become established, 
grow and expand which, In turn, generate 
capital, The expansion and creation of new 
operations provide jobs for more people. 
Sears sells stock to the public so that the 
people do not feel that the company Is “for- 
eign” since they own stock in it. Thus pri- 
vate capital cannot only help create private 
local industries, but also make a profit, gen- 
erating its own capital, some of which stays 
in the country in the form of taxes, royal- 
ties and reinvestments, and most of which 
eventually returns in the form of better 
methods, lower costs and greater efficiency. 

Loans and grants can never substitute for 
internal capital. The fact is that loans and 
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grants, for the most part, are misused and 
mishandled and do not encourage individual 
initiative or effort. 

GREATER PRODUCTION KEY TO DEVELOPMENT 


There is not a country in the world today 
that did not develop through its own efforts 
and the wealth of a country can only in- 
crease through greater production. The great 
industrial complex of the United States it- 
self developed through private investment 
and low wages. 

Every Latin American country can raise 
its standards of living only through hard 
work, free enterprise, low wages, profits rein- 
vested regularly, private foreign investment, 
and government which will both encourage 
all this and in addition build roads, set up 
ample communications, provide schools, and 
institute programs for the eradication of 
disease. 


Only in this way can a country properly 
develop economically as a free nation. These 
are facts and irrefutable, and no matter how 
the facts are twisted and turned they cannot 
be denied. 

If the governments of the Latin American 
countries are sincerely concerned with the 
plight of their people, they would provide the 
proper “climate” to encourage private invest- 
ments, and these investors, both domestic 
and foreign, would see to it that reforms nec- 
essary for sustained economic growth were 
properly put into effect. 

The lack of proper “climate” to encourage 
private investments has resulted in domestic 
capital being afraid of their own countries 
and fleeing Latin American countries at a 
continuously increased rate, amounting to 
approximately $6 billion. 8 

The United States is now being called 
upon to fill the vacuum created by the flight 
of domestic capital, and, accordingly, will 
only substitute U.S. loans and grants for 
the domestic capital that has departed and 
the end result will be no real increase in the 
working capital in the countries involved. 

The fact that so many of the nations the 
United States has been helping have not 
come any closer to a sustained economic 
growth then they were when aid was initi- 
ated should convince “sincere” governments 
of Latin America that the best pian for their 
nation is not an aid program coupled with 
state pl which ultimately leads to 
socialism, but a plan of capitalism based on 
the maximum respect for private property, 
ever-expanding production not stifled by 
controls and a complete release of the un- 
bridled initiative and unlimited energy of the 
people to achieve the desired objectives. 

The continuous offer of more and more aid 
effectively prevents any of the countries of 
Latin America from turning to free enterprise 
to do the job. 

Venezuela recently increased its participa- 
tion in the earnings of the foreign ol] com- 
panies so that the Venezuela Government 
will now receive 80 percent of the oil reye- 
nues with the companies receiving 20 percent. 
Despite the huge oil revenues, Venezuela is 
in a depression and it is inexplainable why 
these revenues do not trickle down to the 
people and do not result in a far sounder 
economy. : 

U.S, PRIVATE INDUSTRY COULD DO JOB 


U.S. private industry can and would do the 
job if it received a little encouragement from 
the U.S. Government, including the indis- 
pensable need for a broadening of the guar- 
antee program through which U.S. Govern- 
ment guarantees are available for new in- 
vestments in friendly underdeveloped coun- 
tries covering the following risks: 

1. Inconvertibility of foreign currency 
receipts into dollars. 

2. Loss through expropriation or confisca- 
tion. 

3. Loss from damage of physical assets 
caused by war. 
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The U.S. Government enters into arrange- 

ments with the foreign government whereby 
the U.S. Government insures the U.S. in- 
vestors the above enumerated risks. 
In view of unsettled conditions which have 
prevailed in the past in Latin America, and 
still prevail, and which should be the rule 
for many years to come, the potential pri- 
vate investor has to remain continuously 
concerned about the policies and attitudes 
of Latin American governments of the fu- 
ture. 
This concern can be considerably allevi- 
ated and put American businessmen in a 
position to make the capital and technologi- 
cal know-how commitments so desperately 
needed by the Latin American countries, If 
they need not worry about Latin American 
governments through fiexibile and encom- 
passing U.S. Government guarantee pro- 
gram. 

FOREIGN AID QUESTIONS UNANSWERED BY 

OFFICIALS $ 


The question which the U.S. Government 
has not answered to the satisfaction of the 
American people with reference to aid Is: 
Where will the money come from; when 
will it stop; and who benefits? 

The source of the money is fictitious since 
there is no surplus to provide funds in- 
sofar as the U.S. Government is currently op- 
erating at approximately a $6 billion annual 
deficit. Aid can only stop when the United 
States no longer has funds to give away 
or the people of the United States no longer 
tolerate taxation without proper represen- 
tation. r 

Without effective controls by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, aid will ultimately, directly or in- 
directly, fall into the hands of those in 

and not get to the people. 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice William O0. 
Douglas recently stated: “The billions we 
sent abroad to Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa did not build schools or hospitals but 


received our ald are mostly worse off for it.” 

Without publicity to the people of Latin 
America as to what is being done for their 
benefit by the United States, neither the 
US. Government nor the people of the 
United States benefit. 


Trane Nor Am 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

A year and a half ago the writer traveled 
the State of Texas and spoke before many 
social and business groups about past fall- 
ures of U.S. programs for Latin America 
and the need to develop a workable pro- 
gram with the emphasis on trade and not 
aid, At the time, I indicated that past ex- 
perlences have proven, and present failures, 
unfortunately, are reaffirming the fact that 
an indiscriminate aid program only benefits 
political leaders and will never provide a 
complete or lasting solution to the growing 
problems of the hemisphere. 

For many years I have repeatedly indicated 
that top economists in Latin America 
acknowledge that their countries do need 
some economic aid and technological assist- 
ance, but need even more & vast expansion 
of their trade with the outside world. They 
must have some assurance of stability in 
their foreign exchange earnings to enable 
them to attain the desired economic levels. 
It has been felt in Latin America for many 
years that no rewrite of the Marshall plan 
can in any way substitute for the urgently 
required correction of trade policies pursued 
by industrially developed nations in their 
dealings with less developed areas. In- 
creased production is the only key to pros- 
perity in any country. In line with this the 
objectives of Mexican economic policies in- 
clude goals of accelerated economic develop- 
ment which necessitates an increase in com- 
modities sold abroad in competitive markets 
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on the basis of quality and price. Mexico 
has been attempting to sell in the U.S. mar- 
ket steelplate in competition with European 
and Japanese producers. The U.S. customs 
authorities are considering the application 
of Mexican home market prices to establish 
values for determining import duties instead 
of the price at which Mexico ships steelplate 
into the United States. If this “premium” 
duty is imposed on Mexican steel plate, it 
could result in duty payable on the steel- 
plate from Mexico being almost as much as 
the duty applicable to similar material 
shipped from a country behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In view of the proximity of Mexico to 
the United States, U.S. customs officials can 
readily determine the home market value of 
the material in Mexico and attempt to use 
this value as a basis of evaluation. Little 
consideration is apparently being given to 
the fact that most foreign countries declare 
special export prices which are not avail- 
able nor freely offered on the home market 
in view of packing and special shipping re- 
quirements which do not pertain to their 
respective home countries. No foreign coun- 
tries that export steel products to the United 
States use a declared home market value as 
a basis of evaluation. The home markets for 
foreign countries vary considerably, and, in 
order to compete in the foreign markets, ex- 

must offer their products at world 
market prices. f 

This situation is another example of tech- 
nicalities by one department of Government 
which can bring about ultimate results 
harmful to long-range U.S. political and eco- 
nomic programs sponsored by another divi- 
sion of Government. Policies adopted by 
the custom authorities which could result in 
making Mexican steel products too high 
priced to compete with European, Japanese, 
and South African producers can have an 
overall harmful effect on the Alliance for 
Progress and related programs for Latin 
America under the jurisdiction of the U.S. 
State Department. In a foreign country, 
there is no differentiating between what one 
branch of the US. Government or another 
does, but whatever takes place is attributed 
to the actions of the U.S. Government. From 
& political point of view, it Is extremely de- 
sirous that the United States be flexible and 
thereby assist in the economic growth of 
Mexico. Technicalities of dubious validity 
which restrict Mexico’s trade with the 
United States should be vigorously rejected. 
If the political point of view is not suf- 
cient to do the necessary, the economic point 
of view must prevail because of the great 
volume of trade which takes place between 
the United States and Mexico. 


LATIN American SURVEY 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 


Have you ever asked yourself why Latin 
America is important to the United States 
and just how important it is? It should be 
basic knowledge that political and economic 
soundness in the Latin American nations is 
most Important to the security of the United 
States. 

From the military point of view, it is 
known that we are most dependent on Latin 
America for many basic and stretegic raw 
materials and that the land mass of Latin 
America actually constitutes a barrier to 
the south of us, protecting against conven- 
tional types of warfare and that without this 
barrier, we would be completely exposed. 

From the businessman's point of view, the 
loss of our investments and markets in Latin 
America would seriously affect our economy. 
Mexico alone accounts for international 
trade covering approximately $2 billion per 
year in each direction; that is, their total 
imports and exports. Most of this trade is 
with the United States. 

From the diplomatic point of view we have 
been very dependent upon the vote of the 
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Latin American nations as a bloc to support 
us in all the extremely important cold war 
votes which have been made in the United 
Nations. 

Students of political science and history 
know that many of the countries of the 
Americas have modeled their actual struc- 
ture of government on our constitutional 
framework. 

To all of the above can be added the basic 
fact that by the year 2000, the population of 
Latin America should reach 600 million peo- 
ple which should be double the population 
of the United States. Insofar as the average 
age of the people of South America is. ap- 
proximately 21 years and over 40 percent are 
children under 15 years of age, we are to a 
great degree ignoring the fact that this is 
really the new frontier with a tremendous 
pent-up demand, which will continue to 
increase at an Incredible rate, for consumer 
goods, machines, homes, transportation, hos- 
pitals,.and many other things which we 
have come to take for granted. The impor- 
tance of Latin America to the Unted States 
can never be overemphasized. Our destinies 
are intrinsically bound together. We cannot 
survive alone, 


Automation: Hope for the Future, Not 
Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important rea- 
sons for the rapid technological advances 
made by this Nation in recent years is 
automation. All too often, however, we 
tend to fear automation, blaming it for 
our unemployment. Instead, we should 
welcome automation and learn to master 
it for the benefit of all of our people. 

According to a recent Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article by John Diebold, who 
coined the word “automation” 11 years 
ago, automation is inevitable and must 
be put to aggressive and wise use if we 
are to maintain our advanced economic 
position. When used correctly, automa- 
tion increases both the number and qual- 
ity of jobs. 

But we must also recognize that auto- 
mation displaces some workers. The so- 
lution to this displacement lies, in large 
part, in an effective retraining program. 

According to Mr. Diebold: 

Within the next gencration 60 million jobs 
will change in character, Six-year-olds 
starting school can expect their vocations to 
change three times during their lfe- 
time. Fewer and fewer people will work 
in factories. More will be In offices and 
laboratories. 


Further evidence of the need for train- 
ing and retraining is the fact that mil- 
lions of Americans are unemployed to- 
day, while, at the same time, about as 
many jobs are going begging. All too 
often, the jobless workers lack the neces- 
sary skills and training to fill the job 
vacancies. 

I am proud to point out that one of 
the first training programs, as Mr. Die- 
bold mentions, began in my hometown 
of St. Louis when, in 1955, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
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ers, Local No. 1, offered 30 different 

courses in electronics and other new 

electrical techniques. 

But this is only a small beginning. We 
must undertake a vast national program 
to. upgrade the Nation’s skills through 
cooperative public and private efforts if 
we are to reap the benefits of auto- 
mation. 

Due to the timeliness of this subject, 
under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
Dlebold's article, “Facing up to Auto- 
mation.“ in the RECORD. 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
Sept. 22, 1962] 

FACING Ur TO AvTomrATION—AN EXPERT WARNS 
THAT Our Economic SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON 
Wiser USE OF THE New TECHNOLOGY 
(By John Diebold as told to Robert Cahn) 


At a White House conference several weeks 
ago, the head of one of our most powerful 
labor unions told me, “Half of my members 
are worried about losing their jobs to ma- 
chines. Can't you people hold off this auto- 
Mation business until the unemployment 
Problem is solved?" 

Like many Americans today, that union 
leader simply doesn’t undorstand what auto- 
mation—one of the great breakthroughs of 
our age—is all about. I told him, in effect, 
that: (1) Progress in automation isn't a mat- 
ter of choice, it's inevitable; (2) the United 
States must pioneer in this technology or 
Tace calamitous economic and political defeat 
by its competitors; and (3) instead of causing 
unemployment, aggressive and wise use of 
automation could multiply Jobs and swiftly 
raise our standard of living. 

“In fact,” I concluded, “the best thing we 
can do right now to keep workers from really 
being hurt, and to help the country as a 
whole, is to push automation forward as fast 
as possible.“ 

That labor leader's fears are often reflected 
in newspaper headlines of today: Automa- 
tion Report Sees Vast Job Loss“ or Automa- 
tion Fears Stirs Longshoremen.” A poll of 
Detroit workers showed fenr of automation 
second only to fear of Russia, A recent Sec- 
retary of the Army opposed a modernization 
Program for military plants because he 
wanted no part of anything smacking of 
automation. One of the Nation’s largest cor- 
porations, hoping to avoid controversy, 
warned its executives not to use the word 
automatſon“ in speeches, 

When I cained that word 11 years ago, I 
meant it to destribe an exciting new system 
of making fnctory assembly lines almost com- 
pletely automatic through the use of elec- 
tronic control systems. The concept has 
since been broadened to embrace a whole new 
method of using technical knowledge, and 
most of its applications are outside the fac- 
tory. It enables man to undertake tasks 
which hitherto have been impossible, to ex- 
tend his capabilities beyond all previous Hm- 
its and to create a multitude of new indus- 
tries, Naturally I am pained and somewhat 
astonished that automation is so widely mis- 
understood nnd feared, 

“Automation” is almost universally mis- 
used as n synonym for “mecharization.” 
Actually automation means the application 
to machines and processes of the principle 
of feedback, or self-correction. Automated 
machines are those that control their own 
operation—that is, they can make certain 
“decisions” without human aid. Your home 
heating system is a simple kind of auto- 
Mation; the temperature of the air in the 
house affects the thermostat which feeds 
the Information too cold or too hot - back 
to the furnace and turns it on or off to main- 
tain a certain range of temperature, 

The breakthrough in automation has come 
with the development of highly sophisticat- 
ed information-handling devices which en- 
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able us to move far beyond the physical 
and mental limitations of human workers 
in production processes. For example, the 
burgeoning space industry with its satellites, 
such as Telstar, could not exist without au- 
tomation. In Telstar, thousands of tasks 
are performed out in space through built- 
in automated control systems. Telstar re- 
ceives messages from earth, amplifies them 
10 billion times, changes their frequency 
and then sends them back to earth. 

To place Telstar in orbit, computers had 
to perform complicated calculations in mil- 
Uonths of a second. An army of superintel- 
ligent human workers could not have re- 
acted fast enough to substitute for the light- 
ning-quick electronic brain which coordi- 
nated the thousands of circuits involved in 
getting the booster rocket to take off per- 
fectly. As the rocket rose toward space, 
computers digested millions of bits of in- 
formation and, at the split second when the 
rocket had attained exactly the required 
velocity and was at the right location in 
space, n computer-directed signal was sent 
to cut off fuel and allow Telstar to enter 
the planned orbit. 

Our weather satellites are also marvels of 
automation, taking thousands of cloud-pat- 
tern pictures per minute and telemetering 
data back to ground stations where comput- 
ers analyze and interpret the information. 
Eventually weather satellites will help not 
only In forecasting but in weather control, 
acting like the household thermostat, moni- 
toring atmospheric conditions constantly all 
over the world and sending out the signals 
to set in motion weather-control devices. 


FEARS OF MASS UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unhapplly, the very people who welcome 
the benefits expected from Telstar or weath- 
er satellites are the ones who fear automa- 
tion's immediate effect on their lives. Au- 
thoritative-sounding studies that warn of 
automation’s dire effects add to the confu- 
sion. One report, released Inst winter by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, included statements that chemi- 
eal production jobs had dropped 3 percent 
since 1956, while cutput had increased 27 
percent; and that telephone-company per- 
sonnel had increased only 10 percent in the 
last 10 years while volume of calls had risen 
50 percent. These and other statistics were 
used to indicate that mass unemployment 
lies ahead as the result of automation. 

I could just as readily cite similar evidence 
to prove my point of view—that automation 
increases the mumber and quality of jobs. 
The Bell System, for instance, In spite of 
all its automation, now employs 40 percent 
more women phone operators than it did 
when dial phones were introduced. For 
every 10 jobs lost in direct chemical em- 
ployment, hundreds of jobs have been 
created in the manufacture, distribution, and 
sales of new automation-produced chemical 
materials. And a study by the International 
Association of Machinists revealed that, in 
346 metalworking plants where some form 
of automation had been installed, total em- 
ployment had increased. 

Shortsighted critics have been predicting 
that machines would cause mass unemploy- 
ment ever since the start of the industrial 
revolution. Unfortunately no comprehen- 
sive, unbiased study has ever been made of 
the many factors affecting employment 
levels—how and why people get jobs, change 
jobs or lose jobs. But our industrial his- 
tory shows that despite periodic slumps in 
employment, technological advances in the 
long run created enough new and better 
jobs to take care of the increasing popula- 
tion and to provide a progressively higher 
standard of living. 

PROBLEMS OF THE DISPLACED 

It is true that automation has played 
some part in today’s unemployment, As the 
techniques of automation have been applied, 
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many people have been replaced by machines 
and suffered before finding new work. Some 
have had to take inferior or lower-paying 
jobs; and some, especially older workers, have 
not been able to find work of any kind. I 
have seen the frustration of these displaced 
workers. They are human beings, not sta- 
tistics, and we cannot ignore the immediate 
problems of getting these people back into 
productive and satisfying work. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act recently passed by Congress is an im- 
portant, though inadequate, step toward 
meeting the displaced-worker problem. Un- 
der the act, studies are being made of the 
methods of retraining and relocating unem- 
ployed workers, and a program is underway 
to retrain and place 100,000 people In new 
jobs this year. 

The main point, often overlooked, is that 
automation is an economic necessity, a mat- 
ter of national survival. We must grow 
economically if we are to take care of our 
increasing population. Ninety percent of 
the productivity gains of the past 50 years 
have come from improved technology, and 
the technology of today is automation. 

We Americans look forward to an even 
better life than we enjoy today. We expect 
our children to have extra years of educa- 
tion. We want the safety of an expensive 
military-defense arsenal. We like the pres- 
tige of our $20 billion program to put a man 
on the moon. Each of us anticipates a 
yearly rise in personal income. And yet we 
expect to gain all of these expensive benefits 
while working shorter hours, taking longer 
vacations, and retiring earlier in life. 
Through the use of our most potent economy 
expander—automation—we have been able to 
boost the amount of production per man- 
hour enough to match the heavy demands. 
But unless we continue to automate intelli- 
gently, our productivity may not grow as 
fast. as our needs. We will find oursel+es 
working harder with fewer benefits, 

Keeping up with the new technology is 
also vital to our international trade. Mass 
production techniques made us the world’s 
richest Nation. The assembly line gave us 
new jobs, higher wages, low prices and a 
tremendous export trade. But today we no 
longer have a monopoly on modern sutoma- 
tion techniques, and our small cushion of 
leadership time is rapidly vanishing. 


While many Americans shy away from 
automation“ as a dirty word, most of the 
rest of the world has been captivated by its 

. ‘The demand for automation equip- 
ment in the Common Market countries is 
enormous. We like to think of the United 
States as a pioneer in industrial methods, but 
the most modern steel plant in the world 
is being bullt in Wales; highly sophisticated 
computers are being built in France and 
West Germany; Japan and France have ad- 
vanced car-building processes that rival the 
best in Detroit; and Japan is now the world's 
hottest market for computers. 

In Paris 2 years ago Premier Khrushchev 
said: “Automation fs a good thing. It is 
through this means that we are going to 
beat you capitalists." 

Khrushchev’s bonst may seem ridiculous, 
especially in the face of reports of antiquated 
Russian factories and outmoded industrial 
techniques. Yet we know that the Kremlin 
has given automation a high priority since 
1957, and some U.S. experts believe that the 
Soviet Union is now in the midst of a crash 
program. In May 1961, the same month 
when Secretary of Labor Goldberg set up an 
advisory committee on automation, the Rus- 
sians formed a similar group under their 
Council of Ministers. A series of institutes 
has been established to study possible uses 
of automation in basic industries. Top 
Soviet experts in theoretical mathematics (a 
field Mm which Russians have always excelled) _ 
are doing some of the best basic research in 
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the world on advanced problem-solving 
machines. 

Western visitors have been shown care- 
fully selected examples of the new Soviet 
technology, such as an automated piston 
factory, which uses no direct labor, and an 
automated soda-production plant, which is 
controlled by a computer 400 miles away. 
The subject even affects fiction. In a recent 
Russian novel, “Not by Bread Alone,” is not 
a cosmonaut or a collective farmer; he’s an 
automation engineer who invents a new 
process for the continuous casting of steel. 


EARLY US, LEAD FADES 


Our position vis-a-vis Russia might be 
compared to 1947, when we were far ahead 
in nuclear energy and rocketry and assumed 
that our lead was insurmountable. But we 
slowed down our nuclear development pro- 
gram and temporarily stopped our rocket 
building. Russia plodded ahead.. The 100- 
megaton bombs, sputnik, Titov and Gagarin 
and the new space twins, tell their own story. 

One of the most serious threats to Amer- 
ica’s leadership in technology—and efficient 
production—is homegrown. It is the ten- 
dency of many of our management officials 
to make a basic mistake In applying automa- 
tion. I find that businessmen all too often 
jump blindly into automation because they 
think that machines will magically reduce 
operating costs. 

One manufacturing company in Florida 
had a fairly good accounting system until it 
decided it could save money by replacing 30 
office workers with a computer. The com- 
puter turned out to be unsuited to the com- 
pany’s operation. The management had to 
retain all of the old help—and hired more. 
After a year of expensive frustration the com- 
pany returned the computer and went back 
to Its former system. 

Cases as extreme as this are unusual. 
Most businesses that install automation de- 
vices, however, make an even greater mis- 
take. When new equipment performs old 
tasks more efficiently, the executives suppose 
that they are reaping the fuil benefits of 
automation. But they are missing the much 
more important potential of automation: its 
capacity for new ventures and business ex- 
pansion. 

AUTOMATION BREEDS JOBS 

Rightly used, automation breeds thou- 
sands of new jobs and incalculable benefits 
for all of us. A few years ago Du Pont scien- 
tists worked out a formula for making a new 
plastic material called polyethylene. The 
formula required extremely exact mixing. 
There were so many variables to be controlled 
that no manual system could be devised 
which would keep the mixture from turning 
to wax. 

Du Pont engineers installed a completely 
automated system that could maintain the 
flow of ingredients, holding exact pressures 
and temperatures at a hundred different 
points while blending the materials in pre- 
cisely the right proportions. Very few work- 
ers are needed in this automated plant. But 
jobs have been created all over the country 
in the manufacture, distribution and sales of 
products made from polyethylene—squeeze 
bottles, toys, garment bags, frozen-food con- 
tainers and many types of merchandise 
packaging. 

The whole new atomic-energy industry, 
with its fabulous promise for lowcost fuel, 
medical advances and industrial applica- 
tions, would be impossible without auto- 

. mated control systems which allow people 
to work with reactors and radioactive ma- 
terials from a safe distance, The everyday 
benefits of atomic energy would have been 
delayed for years without calculations made 
possible by high-speed computers. 

Designing and building rockets and space 
vehicles kept several aircraft companies in 
business after Government and civilian air- 
plane contracts faded away. Thousands of 
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people have found work in electronics com- 

panies making parts for space vehicles, All 

told, an estimated half million people work 

in various parts of the space-and-missile 
ogram. 

If we can overcome our fears and put 
automation to work effectively—a big if— 
we will open the way to a world such as 
few can imagine. It is impossible to predict 
all the benefits we will enjoy from the new 
technology, but here are samples of what 
to expect: 

By century 21, currency probably will be 
used only for incidentals. Instead of taking 
home a paycheck, you may have a central 
account to which your employer’s computer 
automatically credits your salary. All of 
your purchases at stores, markets, theaters, 
restaurants, and so on, will be automatically 
debited to your account at the instant of 
purchase, . 

New systems for the handling of informa- 
tion will soon affect everyone. The library 
will become a central store of information 
which will be available at any point in the 
country by means of data-communications 
systems. When you need particular infor- 
mation, you will simply dial a code number, 
and information-retrieval machines will 
project the material on a screen or produce 
electronically prepared copies. 

Information-storage-and-retrieval systems 
will also be used in medical diagnosis and 
research. A running record of each patient's 
history, kept in electronic form, will enable 
doctors to spot disease symptoms or tend- 
encies long before they could be discovered 
by conventional methods. If you become 
ill while traveling in any part of the world, 
a physician will be able to dial a record- 
storage center and in seconds have your 
complete medical history. 

INNOVATIONS FOR TOMORROW 


Just the other day I saw demonstrated 
in a laboratory of the Radio Corp, of America 
a machine which instantaneously translated 
a spoken sentence into three foreign lan- 
guages, When the project engineer spoke 
into the machine, its electronic voice re- 
peated the sentence in German, French, and 
Spanish, producing at the same time a4 
printed translation. The machine is still 
crude, but translating systems will be re- 
fined so rapidly that within the decade two 
people speaking different languages may 
converse and understand each other through 
a tiny device on wrist or lapel. 

A few years ago I believed that machines 
would never be able to duplicate man's 
learning processes, or his ability to Identify 
one face out of 100 million. The research 
now going on has made me change my mind. 

Perceptron a pattern recognition device 
now under development, can distinguish be- 
tween letters of the alphabet, identify ob- 
jects and recognize faces. Machines have 
been taught to play checkers and blackjack, 
and have defeated the men who taught them. 
The most revolutionary research in automa- 
tion today is being done in what we call heu- 
ristic, or self-adaptive, systems. Some of 
these machines are “goal-orlented""—you can 
program them for a certain goal, and they 
will keep trying new approaches until they 
work out the best one. They improve their 
own approaches as they go along and will be 
able to cope with entirely new conditions 
which may be unknown to the intelligence 
that built and programed their electronic in- 
nards. Most of the publicity concerning heu- 
ristic machines has been devoted to their 
game-playing abilities, but most of the re- 
search being done here and in Russia is top 
secret. Both governments know that the 
next great scientific breakthrough might 
come in this area, 

These machines have special importance in 
the space program. When the first un- 
manned spaceship goes to Mars, for instance, 
no one can predict all the conditions it 
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will meet. But the spaceship’s heuristic sys- 
tem could be given goals of landing, ex- 
ploring and returning, and it would accom- 
plish the mission in the best possible way, 
adapting itself to whatever conditions it 
would encounter. 

Many other innovations are now taken for 
granted and are only awaiting financing and 
public acceptance. On the electronic high- 
ways of the future you may dial a destina- 
tion and let your computer-controlled car 
pick the optimum route and do the driving. 
Teaching machines will pace a student's 
progress, diagnose his weaknesses and make 
certain that he understands a fundamental 
concept before allowing him to advance to 
the next lesson. Computers will enable a 
businessman to test all the alternatives of a 
decision before he actually enters into a deal. 
And the State Department will be able to 
feed the factors of a ticklish international 
situation into a computer and learn the 
probable consequences to each of a wide range 
of decisions, 


GREAT UPHEAVALS AHEAD 


This automated world of tomorrow will 
also bring great upheavals. Along with the 
benefits will come vast and rapid change in 
every aspect of our lives. The social conse- 
quences will be far more jarring than those 
experienced in the industrial revolution. 
Specifically, we can expect these things to 
happen: 

Within the next generation 60 million Jobs 
will change in character. 

Six-year-olds now starting school can ex- 
pect their vocations to change three times 
during their lifetime. One shot of formal 
education may have sufficed for most of us, 
but our children will need some form of edu- 
cation all during life. 

Fewer and fewer people will work in 
factories. More will be in offices and labora- 
tories. Work will be more interesting be- 
cause machines will do the repetitive tasks, 
while more of our working time will be de- 
voted to innovation. 

A premium will be placed on intelligence; 
mistakes will be more costly. Some people 
who have been accustomed to monotonous 
jobs will have difficulty adjusting to em- 
ployment requiring thought and skill. 

The workday, as well as the workweek, 
will be shortened. The pace of life might 
even slowdown. We will have more time 
for art, culture, sports and hobbies. People 
will have to learn how to use the extra time 
off and not deteriorate mentally and 
physically. 

Then new age demands courageous de¢ci- 
sions and actions now by Government, 
labor and management. Instead of being 
ruled by fear of labor displacement, we must 
prepare for the extensive social and eco- 
nomic changes which are sure to come. 

MAJOR DOMESTIC CHALLENGE 

Government must stop running scared. 
The present relocation and retraining 
activity, as necessary as it is, deals primarily 
with mopping up after the damage has been 
done, The President declared last February 
that automation is “the major domestic 
challenge of the 1960's." What is needed 
now is a clear statement of policy: that we 
intend to seek world leadership in auto- 
mation, that it is highly desirable and should 
be pursued vigorously. 

Once Government has set a favorable 
climate, labor and management should join 
forces to prepare for inevitable changes. 
Labor unions must drop their blind fear of 
automation and use their organizations to 
work out with management plans for orderly 
stages of automation. Unions also must 
accept responsibility for helping their ow? 
members adjust to changes in jobs. A good 
example is the training program started in 
1955 by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 1, in St. Louis: 
Forty percent of the membership has en- 
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rolled in 1 or more of the 30 different 
courses in electronics and other new elec- 
trical techniques. 

Management must realize that there is 
more to automation than just installing 
new machines. They need to recognize that 
the changes ahead must be planned with 
care for the worker. The ingenuity that 
goes into solving business problems should 
be applied to the problems of social ad- 
justments. 

During the industrial revolution, manage- 
ment shrugged off its social responsibility, 
with an “everything will take care of itself” 
attitude. The resulting unrest among labor- 
ing people produced a fertile atmosphere 
for the theories of Karl Marx, which have had 
much to do with the shape of our world, 
whether we like it or not. 

The new automation revolution is going 
on now. The question before all of us is: 
Are we going to lead the way into the new 
world of automation—or must we be dragged 
into it? 


Secretary of State Rusk’s News Comments 
on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk has per- 
formed a valuable service in appearing 
on nationwide television to discuss the 
Policies of the United States with regard 
to Cuba. Mr. Rusk appeared on Howard 
K. Smith’s “News and Comment” pro- 
gram Sunday, September 30. His com- 
ments will, I am sure, create a better 
understanding among us of the situation 
which presently exists in Cuba. I com- 
mend the Secretary's remarks to the 
Congress and to the public in general 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. JoHN Scarr. Mr. Secretary, in the past 
we have said that the arms buildup in 
Cuba is defensive even though Castro has 
been supplied with missiles, Is it possible 
now that Russia's plan to build a so-called 
fishing port tips the balance from a defensive 
to an offensive buildup? 

Secretary Rusk. Well, those announce- 
ments have to do with action to be taken 
in the future. We will be watching that 
very carefully and closely indeed, and we 
will make a judgment when we see what in 
fact actually happens. Now, I don’t think 
that we ought to play with words on this 
Question of defensive and offensive weapons. 
Any weapon is offensive if you are on the 
wrong end of it. But the configuration of 
the military forces in Cuba is a configura- 
tion of defensive capability. What we are 
concerned about is the development of any 
Significant offensive capability against 
Cuba's neighbors in the Caribbean, or against 
this country, and we are keeping a very close 
watch indeed on just that point. We have 
very great power in that area, and the Pres- 
ident has made it very clear that whatever 
arms are in Cuba will stay in Cuba, and that 
there will be no effort by Castro to move 
these arms into other countries. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, how will the 
Government be able to make a judgment 
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of when the arms buildup shifts from a de- 
fensive to an offensive status? 

Answer. Well, that would be a matter of 
detail, affirmation, and judgment based upon 
all the military views available, and that 
would be done with our own military ad- 
visers taking a full part in an assessment 
of capabilities. 

Question. How would you evaluate the 
Soviet arms build-up in Cuba in terms of the 
total Soviet cold war strategy? 

Answer. Ob, I think that the Soviets have 
had to face the fact that this regime in Cuba 
has been getting into very serious trouble 
indeed on the island. Foodstuffs are in very 
short supply, production has dropped off se- 
verely, there has been undoubtedly a sense 
of uneasiness and alarm on the part of the 
rulers there. They have called, for example, 
for a considerable number of what seemed 
to have to be phony alerts. I think they 
may be trying to draw attention away from 
some of the problems that they are having 
on the island. I think that the Cuban situ- 
ation is certainly becoming very expensive 
indeed for the bloc to shore up the failures 
there; but it is also a very serious problem 
for us and has to be treated as such. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, which is the 
greatest danger to the United States, the po- 
tential alienating of much of world opinion 
by taking firm action against Cuba, or the 
potential loss of prestige and respect for per- 
mitting Russia to outflank us and build a 
base for subversion next door to us? 

Answer. Well, I think neither one of those 
is a full basis for deciding what action is 
right and wise and necessary in a given situ- 
ation, It is clear that the power of the 
United States is such that you could put 
armed forces ashore in Cuba, but that means 
a lot of casualties and it means a lot of 
Cuban casualties, It means bloodshed. And 
if we could find an answer without that, we 
should try to do 80. 

But the question of prestige is primarily a 
question of solidarity in this hemisphere. I 
think that general world opinion is much 
less interested in Cuba than we are here, 
for quite understandable reasons. And we 
have seen here in this hemisphere and are 
seeing a rapidly growing solidarity with re- 
spect to Cuba. The Communists’ voices in 
the hemisphere have become more vocal. 
But on the other hand, the Castro regime has 
been losing the sympathy of what might be 
called the democratic left. It is quite clear 
that the moderates and conservatives 
throughout the hemisphere are losing their 
complacency about Castroism and are be- 
coming more and more active and concerned 
about it. There has been a dramatic change 
since the Costa Rica conference of 1960, re- 
flected in the Punta del Este conference in 
January of this year, and that movement of 
both peoples and governments in this hemi- 
sphere continues. And I am now talking to 
foreign ministers here in New York, and we 
will be talking to them next week to see 
what further steps we ought to take In the 
situation. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in this coming 
week of course you will haye the so-called 
informal meeting with the inter-American 
foreign ministers. Could you tell us why 
this meeting is an informal one and not a 
formal one? 

Answer. Well, the principal reason is to 
have a chance to meet as quickly as possible 
and without all of the problems that are 
concerned in convening a formal meeting 
under the Organization of the OAS Charter 
and encounter many of the other questions 
that exist there among the different mem- 
bers of the hemisphere. The foreign min- 
isters were gathering here for the United 
Nations General Assembly. We thought that 
we ought to take advantage of that fact to 
meet just as informally as possible. It is not 
a meeting which can in fact take decisions 
under the charter of the OAS because it is 
so very informal, but I already know from 
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my own talks here in preparation for that 
meeting that it will be a very profitable and 
worthwhile meeting. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in the past you 
have put a great premium on the desirability 
of unity within the Inter-American family. 
Unhappily, several Latin American countries 
have dragged their feet on taking effective 
action against Castro. Is it possible that at 
this informal meeting you will come up 
with some sort of plan whereby the nations 
most immediately threatened by Castroism 
in the Central American and Caribbean area 
might join with the United States in some 
kind of tougher action? 

Answer. Well, that was already anticipated 
in the Punta del Este Conference in Janu- 
ary. One of the resolutions that was passed, 
I think by a I7-vote majority, did provide 
for joint actions by groups within the hemi- 
sphere to deal with this specific question if 
necessary. We will of course continue not 
only our consultation with the other coun- 
tries within the Caribbean area, but we will 
continue our close cooperative work with 
them on matters of common security in- 
terest—for example, on surveillance in the 
Caribbean, in being sure that there is no 
illicit arms traffic in the Caribbean area com- 
ing out of Cuba, and a variety of other ac- 
tions which are being taken behind the 
scenes with the full cooperation of the goy- 
ernments in that area. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, on another point, 
we find that many of the Cuban exile organi- 
zations in the United States are complaining 
rather bitterly in some cases against the re- 
strictions being put on them by the Ameri- 
can Government. Many of them have all 
sort of plans for returning to the homeland, 
Why aren't we su) some of these exile 
organizations in the United States in allow- 
ing them more freedom? 

Answer. Well, we have, as you know, been 
giving considerable support to the refugees 
as such. 

Question. Right. 

Answer. Now, as happens so frequently 
with refugees or exile organizations, there 
is very little unity among them. There is a 
contest for influence. They find it difficult 
to work together. This is the principal prob- 
lem insofar as any single organization is con- 
cerned. Also I think it has to be borne in 


the island of Cuba who need to be 
nized as having a real stake 

whole problem. So that I realize that there 
are certain groups or certain 
that feel that they ought to be a chosen in- 
strument of some sort. But the great prob- 


to the democratic life of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, you have men- 
tioned the anti-Castro underground in Cuba, 
which we know exists. There are also many 
people who say that we should take a more 
active role in supporting this anti-Castro 
underground, perhaps by supplying them 
weapons and giving them encouragement 
through other means. What do you say to 
to this? 

Answer. Well, I obviously can't get seri- 
ously into that question. The anti-Castro 
elements in Cuba do know that they have 
the encouragement and support of everyone 
in this hemisphere who is opposed to Castro- 
ism, but I think that this is the sort of 
thing or question I can't really get into. 

Question. Is it our information, sir, that 
considerable anti-Castro sentiment exists in 
Cuba? 

Answer. I think that that is very definitely 
our impression and that this is growing, be- 
cause of the ruthlessness of the regime and 
the great severity of the regime on the people 
and their economy and their traditional way 
of life. I think we know that the Castro 
regime has great organized support. It has 
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the accoutrements of a police state, but it 
also has underneath it what has happened in 
80 many dictatorships of that sort—deep re- 
sentment on the part of the people them- 
selves, 

Question. Mr. Secretary, the Republicans 
on Capitol Hill seem to be making quite an 
issue of the administration policy on Cuba. 
Now, granted that both Republicans and 
Democrats have united behind this single 
resolution supporting the President, do you 
think that many of the Republican demands 
which may come up during the election are 
really political in nature? 

Answer. Well, I think that in the present 
campaign that candidates of both parties are 
going to be and should be talking about 
Cuba with the people in their constituen- 
cies, I do not believe that except for an 
occasional instance that this debate can 
take on a straight partisan line. Cuba has 
been a problem for two administrations, It 
is still an unsolved problem. And in my dis- 
cussions with the committees and the lead- 
ers in our Congress, I find that the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans are equally con- 
cerned about the problem and that they are 
equally concerned about finding the right 
and wise course of action under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

We have a national problem here in front 
of us, and I think vigorous debate is to be 
desired, and is in any event unavoidable, but 
I would hope that what is necessarily a na- 
tional problem does not break itself up into 
alleged partisan points of view, because I feel 
and know that the leadership of both parties 
are deeply concerned—concerned that no 
satisfactory answer has yet been found and 
that the penetration of this hemisphere by 
Castro communism is something which can- 
not be accepted in the hemisphere and by 
the United States. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in discussing Cuba 
wtih some of the foreign ministers here, I 
know that you have heard the view expressed 
by some that Cuba is a United States prob- 
lem. Do you agree that this is a strictly 
US. problem? 

Answer. Well, it is in the first instance a 
major problem for this hemisphere because 
of the commitments of the hemisphere under 
its treaties and charters and in those com- 
mitments the United States plays a very 
important role. It is a problem for us 
cause it is a problem in the hemisphere as 
well. It would be a problem for us had we 
not had the hemisphere organizations. But 
it is here. But it is also a part of a world- 
wide struggle for freedom. It is involved in 
a worldwide confrontation between the Com- 
munist bloc and the free world, and there- 
fore it is one of those problems which is 
of concern to all the free world because this 
struggle is relentless and unending in every 
continent, and no one can be, I think, dis- 
regardful of it. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, since this is part 
of a worldwide Communist plot, could we 
not soon be approached with a deal to shut 
down some of our bases overseas in return 
for which Russia would close down her base 
in Cuba? 

Answer. This is not a negotiable point. 
This would not be a way to meet this struggle 
for freedom. You cannot support freedom 
in one place by surrendering freedom in an- 
other, In any event, we have special com- 
mitments here in this hemisphere under our 
hemisphere charters, and we cannot con- 
nect in negotiations or in trade the problem 
of Cuba with the defense of freedom in other 
places. No, This is not on, 

Question. This would also apply to an 
effort to link Cuba, say, with Bates i 

Answer. Exactly. 

3 Mr. Secretary, are you a baseball 
fan 

Answer. Yes. I have been for many years. 

Question. Do you keep close tab on what 
the lowly Washington Senators are doing? 
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Answer. Well, some of my friends think 
that I am a man of little conscience be- 
cause I am automatically a hometown fan. 
I was a New York Yankee fan for many years, 
and now Iam a Washington Senator fan. It 
hasn't given me too much to cheer about this 
season, but nevertheless it is a good ball club 
and I have enjoyed following them. 

Question. Do you have any hope that next 
year it will wind up any better? 

Answer. Well, when you wind up In the 
cellar, you always say “Wait until next year.” 

Mr. Scar. Thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary, 


Udall Welcomed in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
made his first trip to Alaska last week. 
It was tremendously successful. The 
Secretary’s keen and demonstrated in- 
terest in Alaska’s development; his 
pleasing personality; his willingness to 
meet as many people as possible; his 
grasp of Alaska’s problems, combined to 
win him a warm welcome in the 49th 
State. Alaskans liked Secretary Udall. 
This was well exemplified by the edi- 
torial, entitled “Come Again, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” printed in the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner for October 1. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Come AGAIN, Mr. SECRETARY 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
made a good impression during his first visit 
to Fairbanks last week. Encouraging to 
Alaskans was his obyious interest in the 
development ahead for our largest State. 

Because the Secretary of the Interior con- 
trols a yast area in Alaska—the majority 
of our 586,400 square miles—his interest 
is vital to our future. While we now have 
voting Representatives in Washington, and 
an elected Governor in Juneau, a large part 
of Alaska's future is either directly under 
Secretary Udall’s jurisdiction or dependent 
upon policy decisions which are his respon- 
sibility. 

Rules under which Alaska's resources, 
above and below the ground and in the seas, 
can be developed hinge upon Secretary 
Udall's judgment: Most of Alaska’s wildlife 
and fisheries are controlled by his office; his 
Geological Survey and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, with the Bureau of Mines estab- 
lish the rules and conditions under which 
minerals and petroleum can be developed. 

Land allotted our State under the enabl- 
ing act can be turned over to the State no 
faster than it can be accurately designated 
by Department of the Interior agencies. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs governs al- 
most every facet of the dally Lives of the 
majority of Alaska's native population. 

The Secretary of the Interior controls the 
many Federal wildlife ranges, national parks, 
and national monument areas in our State— 
which include spectacular examples of 
nature's beauty unmatched elsewhere around 
the globe. Here lie attractions for visitors 
(and for Alaskans as well) which are proving 
an increasingly important economic factor as 
Alaska's fame as a major American vacation~ 
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land increases. Facilities to accommodate 
visitors are in most part woefully inadequate 
or nonexistent in or adjacent to these areas. 
Needed facilities for Americans to enjoy the 
wonders of this national heritage will be 
provided largely upon recommendation of the 
Secretary's office. 

Even access to one of our major visitor 
attractions—majestic Mount McKinley and 
nature's unsurpassed wonders in the sur- 
rounding park—tis largely controlled by Sec- 
retary Udall's Department: The Alaska Rall- 
road transports the majority who visit 
McKinley, and is the only railroad operated 
by our Federal Government. 

Secretary Udall’s comments here clearly 
indicated his acute perception of the value 
of Alaska's natural wonders to this and fu- 
ture generations. 

Equally important, he appears fully aware 
of practical aspects of wise development of 
natural resources compatible with prudent 
trusteeship of primeval areas, so that future 
generations may enjoy nature's wonders 
largely in the form left by our Creator. 

The Secretary’s remarks on the benefits 
which will accrue from harnessing the Yu- 
kon at Rampart to make continuing low-cost 
power available and simultaneously make 
adequate provision for the surrounding wild- 
life area illustrated what appears to us to be 
wise and considered judgment, 

His comparison of Alaska with Russia's 
Siberia (which he recently visited) was 
something of a shock: Secretary Udall 
brought home to us that the Soviets are far, 
far ahead of us in development of the North 
Country—and the Russian developments are 
centered around the huge hydroelectric 
power projects more than comparable to the 
5-milllon kilowatt Rampart dam, which will 
be America’s largest. 

Not only are the Russians already building 
a huge “Siberian Rampart’—they are also 
actively making plans for construction of a 
20-million kilowatt. dam much farther north. 
This huge installation, four times the size ot 
Rampart, will be built near the mouth of 
the Lena River, several hundred miles north 
of Alaska's northern tip at Point Barrow. 

Those who question that construction of 
Rampart is not practical would do well to 
look at Russia's activities. 

Secretary Udall stated, “We are in a power 
race with the Soviets." While not making 
any flat statements endorsing feasibility of 
our Rampart Dam, he indicated he was in- 
trigued with the competitive potential after 
he visited the Rampart site on the way here. 

We were impressed with the sincerity of 
our present Secretary of the Interior. It 
was nice to have him with us. 

We hope he will come again soon—and 
often, 


The Record of the 87th Congress, Ist 
Session: Report to the People of the 
2d Congressional District of California 
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HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as has been my custom since my 
first election to Congress, I wish to report 
to the people of the mountain-valley 
Second Congressional District concern- 
ing my votes and actions during the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a table which 
lists my rollcall votes during 1961: 
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My stand Issue Status 
For Rayburn.__..---.. Election of spaar AA R T A EE AR E AT EE ome ee se --| Rayburn elected. 
Voted ouse Rules Committee from 12 to 16 members. 3 Committee enlarged. 
Voted lor.. Temporary extension of rere pp la compensation recommended — President Kennedy -| Became law, 
Voted for.. Authorize budget for House Un-American Activities Committee for 1901. Approved, 
Voted for- 3d supplemental appropriations bill for fiscal year 1961, including funds Ge 69 2d congressional district school districts.....| Became law. 
E Era DORIAN ong inca occa danas NFR A SEGA EA O N a EaU E —— Became law, 


otod for.. 
Voted for.. Extend — Act through December 1962 and authorize President to deny the Dominican Ropublio any quota bonus“ | Became law. 
resulting from Cuban cuthacks, 


Voted for Authorize $804 1 in 
Sponsored, Create add 1 — 
Voted for.. 


edie rural areas. 
Social security amendments to extend benefits to er disabled and retired 
000 in accordance with President 


. 
Authorize s tions of $12,000, and naval ships in 1062 
Repeal of a pro in Rallway charging higher rates for 
first-class mall than for carrying e matter. 
Ne la Appropriate $5,900,000,000 for iiae 1 ent and 88 Credit Corporation 


Voted for te ,000,000 for f J the 
0 5 Fe al glee $751,000,000 1 tute, Justice, and ju: 


ass preme Court decision relating to unnecessary dolay in criminal atraignments. 
8 e President's 8 for Federal 3 Commission, (No“ Not tote nn supported 
Resolution pean g President's reorganization plan for Securities and Exchange Commission. (“No” vote supported | Reorganization 


To permit International F Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the World Bank, to acquire stock in private companies in | Becamo law. 


underde’ 
Appropriate 3,90000 in = “3 supplemental funds for State, Justice, Treasury, and Defense .. . Became law. 
D pproving President's reorganization plan for Federal Trade „ (No“ vote supported reorganization. Jenne Reorganization approved. 
ccc y E A SE enh aber aemene eee Became law, 
national debt limit for 1 x Became law, 
Appro 42,000, 000,000 for deen ee Became law. 
Establish uniform jure for Federal court roview of alien deportation and exclusion orders. Passed House. 
Establish Cape National Bonan — E Le S E Became law, 
rin Aa ete President's Nee n yw for Civil Aeronautics Board, ) approved. 
i Authorize commemoration of Department of Agriculture Centennial. Became law. 
4 Provide evacuation pay to civilian employees evacuated in emergencies. Became 
Voted for National Acronatuics and Space Agency roprintions. EE es Became law. 
Voted against Disapproving Keorganization of National Relations Board. (No“ vote supported reorganization) Reorganization disap- 
Voted agalnst Disapproving reorganization of Federal Maritime Hoard. (*No” vote supported reorganization).............-.-...-...- 5 den ap- 
proved. 
proprinte $883,000,000 for military construction „„ I Became law. 
e Break President . — . to cull e Became 
Supplemental m to meet Berlin 


F. bill, Ap approved cy and disaster 
‘arm nes or 
Reorranizat ‘ederal Communications Comm 


thorization 
Amend Federal A Act to make airplane hij es Ber offense punishable by Sor or death. Became 
Authorize planning U.S. icipation in 1964 New yo World’s Fair. Passed House, 
Authorize -zine subsidy for small operators . . Recame law, 
Authorize National Fisheries Center in Washington, D. Passed House, 
Authorize A fix salarics of aids. Rojocted. 
Equalize readjustment pa for Keserve forces. Recame law. 
aid 3 * by, 3a re tee Ro 
Amendment substantially rest: nile dell Amondment defeated, 
Admission of Communist Nas to 1 — States aud Unanimously 
AREPAN Authorize na mes vel Pieced ETE seis Became law. 
‘To increase military program in mu security bill Amendment approved, 
— Passage of m taai oarit j C eat lata er FFF Became law. 
Extend Federal aid to 69 federally impacted school districts in 2d district. nee. enn nee n-ne w ne nnn nen nnn nnee Became law. 
— Amend Welfare and Pension Pians ee Act to provide for more effective enforcement. (Motion to pass under sus- | 245 to 161; failed 
5 ee of rules, 1 majority. 
8 tor- Peace utual Educatious’ Culuural 5 Act 
rs . ak pa a AA 


Corps 
increase longevit ae pa 


Announced ee for postul workers. 

Announced for. Publicis disse’ ee propaganda through malls.. 

Announced for.. Permits 3 farmers to t burloy crop on lands prepared for wheat before acreage control program for 9 
Announced far.. To increase number of ays re Aimed ie PIAA ERE E EAE EASE 
Voted for — U.S. ‘Arms Control and Disarmamen 


Voted for. saan aiana 


Public works ap diag approximately $70,000,000 in constru Bocame law. 

— of Federal “Airport Act to 1 nines assistan 1 airport projects -zzz Beams law 
on o. con! ce pro, —— . 

Rule prohibiting amendments to postal = forono i ae ae —̃ — -| Rejected, 


r ee lor. Bill to publicize distribution of Communist propaganda and facilitate its r,] e 44552 
Voted r. EE I hatu Senate proposal that President can withhold Information on mutual security if he certifies reasons for action...| Approved. 
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Address by Paul Hall, President, Sea- 
farers International Union, and Vice 
President and Executive Council Mem- 
ber, AFL-CIO, at the New York Har- 
bor Association Dinner Held Septem- 
ber 22, 1962, in Honor of International 
Vice President Anthony Anastasio of 
ILA Local 1814, and the Venerable A. 
Edward Saunders, D.D., Archdeacon 
Episcopal Archdiocese of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Saturday evening, September 22, 
1962, I had the great privilege of attend- 
ing a huge dinner at the Town and 
Country Club, Brooklyn, given in honor 
of International Vice President Anthony 
Anastasio of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1814, and 
the Venerable A. Edward Saunders, D.D., 
archdeacon of the Episcopal Archdiocese 
of Brooklyn. 

Among those who spoke on this occa- 
sion was the president of the Seafarers 
International Union, vice president and 
executive council member, AFL-CIO, my 
friend, Mr. Paul Hall. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the following address 
given by Mr. Hall on that occasion: 

I consider it an honor and privilege to 
be in attendance at this affair tonight given 
by the New York Harbor Association in honor 
of two of my dear friends, Anthony Anas- 
tasio, international vice president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association and 
business manager of local 1814, ILA, and the 
Venerable A. Edward Saunders, D.D., arch- 
deacon, Episcopal Archdiocese of Brooklyn. 

I am particularly pleased that this affair 
is in honor of two individuals who have had 
so much to do with the progress of the wa- 
terfront workers over the past few years in 
the Borough of Brooklyn. The New York 
Harbor Association is to be commended for 
their recognition of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of these men. Dr. Saunders has al- 
ways been a friend of the waterfront worker 
and has never been too busy to give of his 
time and efforts in their behalf. He has con- 
sistently aided not only the ILA and Local 
1814, but scores of individual workers as 
well, It was through the efforts of Dr. Saun- 
ders and other public spirited citizens that 
the ILA has been able to overcome many 
of their problems. 

Anthony Anastasio is indeed worthy of the 
award being given him tonight because of 
the economic and social success that the 
Brooklyn longshoremen have achieved over 
the past few years. The mark of a good trade 
unionist as well as a good trade union is 
judged by what has been accomplished for 
the people represented by such an organ- 
ization and its leadership. By those stand- 
ards and the fine modern union hall that 
the longshoremen now have in Brooklyn, 
the outstanding medical center adjacent to 
that union hall and the increased earning 
capacity that the longshoremen have ob- 
tained in the past few years, is llving testi- 
mony to the fact that Tony Anastasio, as an 
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individual trade unionist and the head of 
Local 1814, as well as the officers and mem- 
bers of Local 1814 have done an outstanding 
job in this regard. 

Further indication of this is the very size 
of this affair tonight. The some 1,500 in- 
dividuals here represent every cross section 
of life in the Borough of Brooklyn. For ex- 
ample, we have on our rostrum tonight, New 
York State Supreme Court Justice M. Henry 
Martucello; Congressman John J. Rooney, 
chairman of House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations; chief clerk and administrative di- 
rector, New York State Supreme Court, Kings 
County, James V. Mangano, and many other 
honored guests. In our audience we have 
a number of U.S, Congressmen, Judges from 
the various courts, assemblymen and State 
senators. We are also honored tonight in 
having present as a guest at this affair New 
York City Police Commissioner Michael J. 
Murphy. 

We, the friends of the venerable A. Ed- 
ward Saunders and international vice pres- 
ident Anthony Anastasio are indeed proud 
of this award tonight and we believe the at- 
tendance of such a cross section of this area 
is in itself proof of the tremendous work 
done by these individuals. We are particu- 
larly proud of Tony Anastasio because he 
has had a long road to travel and an ex- 
tremely difficult one to establish the work- 
ing longshoremen, his union and his officers 
as a respected element in the society of our 
community. This has been true, as all of 
us from the waterfront know, that most 
people are always willing to believe the worst 
of waterfront people rather than to find out 
for themselves as to the type of worker and 
type of representative that work along the 
docks and ships. It is a fact that for some 
strange reason, people who are fairminded 
and unbiased about most subjects auto- 
matically assume that if a person comes 
from the waterfront, they are less worthy 
of consideration in our community than 
others. It is therefore, I repeat, a tremend- 
ous pleasure, not only to people such as 
myself, but all representatives in the trade 
union movement and waterfront labor move- 
ment in particular when such an event as 
tonight takes place. 

I am sure that Tony's daughter, grand- 
children, and brother, the Reverend Salva- 
tore Anastasio, assistant pastor at St. Lucy's 
Roman Catholic Church in the Bronx, all of 
whom are present here tonight, are all ex- 
tremely proud of him and are happy for 


It ts gratifying to know that the efforts 
made by these two wonderful people, Dr. 
Saunders and Tony Anastasio have not gone 
unnoticed in our town, as witnessed by this 
dinner tonight in their honor. I am sure 
that all of us look forward to many long 
years of happy association in the future with 
both of them as has been enjoyed in the 
past. Thank you. 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr, Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to find our teenage 
people spending their time in construc- 
tive work and, in the process, building 
character and loyalty to our country. 

I was especially impressed with an 
article by Janie Tollefson, daughter of 
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Congressman Tuor TOLLEFSON, of Wash- 
ington State, which appeared in the 
September issue of The Discus, published 
by the National Cathedral School for 
Girls here in Washington, D.C. 

The comments made by Miss Tollef- 
son, editor of the paper, are certainly 
an inspiration to all of us as she de- 
scribes the special meaning of the flag 
at National Cathedral, 

It is my thought also that the school 
deserves honorable mention for giving 
the various awards to which she refers 
and which, I am sure, will remain sym- 
bols of achievement throughout the lives 
of the recipients. 

I feel privileged to insert the follow- 
ing editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Fiac Dar 
(By Janie Tollefson) 


The American Flag is symbolic of many 
things which we value as traditionally im- 
portant in the development of our country 
and the development of our school. 

The flag has inspired soldiers in their de- 
tense of the United States; it has beckoned 
many to our shores, promising the freedom 
of opportunity; it has marked the expansion 
of early America as it moved West during 
the frontier days; it has signaled the steady 
growth of America abroad, not in physical 
terms, but in spiritual and ideological terms, 
and continues to do so today. 

At National Cathedral, the flag has a very 
special meaning. It flies over the school all 
year round, inspiring students to develop 
their academic potential. It is awarded at 
the end of each year to that girl who has 
worked toward and achieved that goal con- 
scientiously. 

Perhaps Nora Ronhovde, who won the flag 
last June for her consistently excellent aca- 
demic performance, will not mind if we 
say that the flag, although given to her, be- 
longed to all of us last year, in that it sym- 
bolized and inspired our individual academic 
efforts no matter how great or how smail. 

Flag Day attempts to recognize as many 
of those academic achievements as possible. 
and further, to pay tribute to those girls 
who have outstandingly contributed to the 
development of our school In such ways that 
make it a pleasant and ordered community. 

The Tuckerman Prize named for a Cathe- 
dral graduate (Margaret Tuckerman 1940), is 
given to two students selected from grades 
4 through 8, whose ability is best displayed 
in writing on a given topic. Perrin Moor- 
head, grade 6, and Suzanne Galliher, grade 8, 
won those awards last year. 

A similar award is given to the girl in 
the upper school who most ably performs ' 
with respect to grammar, interpretation, and 
content. Christine Inge received the Hyde 
Prize last June. 

The Art Medal and the Music Award recog- 
nize achievement and potential in terms of 
technique, interpretation, and feeling- 
These qualities were best developed and at- 
tained by Rucha Robinson, grade 12, in art; 
and Ann Stewart Matthews, grade 11, Mary 
Louise Orrick, grade 8, Josephine Marshall 
and Margaret Roman, grade 5, in music. 

The Religion Award, new in 1962, was given 
to Janis Adams who exemplified the attitude 
and meaning of the senior Bible class taught 
by Canon Shoemaker. 

The Library Award, given to the girl in 
the lower school who reads the most books 
during the year, was presented to Margaret 
Louise Bunn, grade 6. 

In particular subjects, academic achieve- 
ments are awarded in French and History. 
Miss Pellet presented Nora Ronhoyde and 
Suzanne Snell of grade 12, with the upper 
school French award, and Mrs. Butkow 
presented it in the lower school to Babette 
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Wise of grade 7. Julia Steel and Diane Mar- 
tin, seventh graders, received honorable 
mentions. 

Mrs. Acheson presented Katharine Gres- 
ham, grade 12, with the History Award for 
her aptitude and achievement in that field. 

Equally important are those awards which 
honor girls in their roles as fine citizens of 
the cathedral community. The school col- 
ors, symbolizing leadership, loyalty, and con- 
sideration, were given to those girls in the 
sixth grade who best exemplified these qual- 
ities; Lynn Battie, Catherine Cooper, Carole 
Mast, Perrin Moorhead, Julie Myers, and 
Edith Price. 

Honors of the household, awards to those 
who contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of the residence, were last year pre- 
sented to Shahla Khosrovshahi, Fan Staun- 
ton, Nancy Stead, and Mason Winn. 

All the aforementioned awards are pre- 
sented to girls whose achievements are 
measured and determined by the faculty. 
Their highest award, the Faculty Citizenship 
Award, is given to that senior who in their 
estimation has contributed most to the well 
ordering of the community and the pleas- 
antness and congeniality of the group. Last 
year that award went to Fan Staunton. 

The Helen Harker Award, on the other 
hand, is one which is voted by the senior 
class to the girl who in their estimation 
best typifies the ideals of NCS. Last year 
faculty and seniors agreed, for Pan Staun- 
ton received that award also. 

High academic standings throughout the 
year are recognized on the honor roll. 

Whatever the ideals and alms may be of 
students and citizens, and whoever rewards 
them for their efforts, be it faculty, students, 
or themselves in individual gratification, 
may the fiag, which has produced a pros- 
perous and wealthy Nation, produce intel- 
ligent and conscientious students and citi- 
zens always. 


Epitaph of an Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
Some of the Members of the House of 
Representatives with remote island com- 
munities in their districts would be in- 
terested in an article appearing in the 
Lincoln County News, September 13, 
1962, by Richard Tukey, entitled “Epi- 
taph of an Island.” 

It is sad to see families move from 
homes built in many cases by their 
grandparents. Mr. Tukey has vividly 
described the exodus on one such island. 

EPITAPH OF AN ISLAND 
(By Richard Tukey) 

Loud's Islanders have roots that go back 
312 years, This year, 1962, those roots will 
be torn up. This winter the gales and snow 
wili howl around empty houses. The island 
Will be by itself. Only the lonesome cries 
of the gulls will break this silence. The is- 
land inhabitants will all be on the “main,” 
absorbed into the villages in Lincoln County, 
Scattered about so the close ties built up 
Over many years will be severed or loosened. 
The children will attend mainland schools 
and eventually, probably marry mainland 
people. Few if any will ever go back to live 
Where they were born. The island will die. 
The names of Poland, Carter, Gifford, Prior, 
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Teele, Loud, Elwell, Collamore and Garland 
will still be there but only on the tombstones 
in the little island Graveyard. 

Loud's Island has been by the 
modern age but time caught up with it in 
the form of a falling population until this 
year when the State closed its grade school 
as there would be only about four children 
attending. The parents were put in the posi- 
tion of transporting the children across a 
mile of open ocean through winter gales 
and blizzards and landing them on the 
northern point at Round Pond as the harbor 
icelocks, or moving off to the mainland. Not 
wanting to risk the weather during long 
Maine winters they sadly are making ready 
to move this fall. 

The history of the island is closely tied 
to the early history of the United States. 
Samoset, chief of the powerful and proud 
Wawenock Indians, made his home here 
and is said to be buried in the burying 
ground on the north end of the island. 
Alexander Gould came to the island in 1650 
and was the first white man to settle and 
build, Over the ensuing years other people 
followed him as the islands were the safest 
places from the wild slaughters of the French 
and Indian wars that decimated this part 
of the Maine coast. The people on the island 
had a grand stand view of the naval battle 
between the Borer and the Enterprise which 
was fought off Pemaquid Point. Lemard 
Poland of Loud's Island enlisted in the 
Continental Army at the age of 14, fought 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill, was at Valley 
Forge, and returned to live out his life and 
be buried on the island. 

During the Civil War Bristol tried to draft 
9 men out of a possible 45 to serve in the 
army. The islanders objected and drove the 
draft officer from the island. The State 
government ruled Bristol had no right to 
draft men from the island, so the islanders 
set up their own draft. They all bought sub- 
stitutes, no man from the island served in 
the Civil War. They felt they had been 
wronged by the town of Bristol so refused to 
pay taxes there, saying, “We are willing to 
help the United States of America, but we 
refuse to help Bristol.” Life went on, the 
islanders fishing and farming for their liv- 
ing. The population slowly increased so that 
in the Census of 1906 the population had 
reached a total of 118. This seems to be the 
high tide in the affairs of the island. They 
had a church, a school and good living. 
Some of the islanders served with the AEF in 
France during World War I. Remember the 
song, “How you going to keep them down on 
the farm after they’ve seen Paree”? Some of 
them never went back to the island. The 
population slowly started to decrease, the 
younger people marrying off the island and 
moving off, 

In World War II, islanders joined the 
Armed Forces, worked in shipyards, in gen- 
eral went right with the war effort. Some of 
them came back—wounded. One with a 
leg gone, lost in Italy; one boy was killed 
in Germany. His body was returned after 
the war and he now lies buried on his island 
home. Population new fell off at an in- 
creasing pace. Some just came onto the 
island summers to catch the good fishing, 
then moved to the “main” in the fall. In 
1957 the islanders only numbered about 40 
year-round inhabitants. The school popula- 
tion had dropped to 8. The trend was critical, 
The State hinted of closing the school, The 
islanders could see the handwriting on the 
wall, the island was dying. 

The year 1961 was the decisive year, six 
children in school, three graduated, leaving 
just three if the school opened in the fall. 
The State decided to close it. In June, Car- 
roll Ellsmore, the single teacher, held the 
last little graduation exercise, then sadly 
locked the door on the last of the island 
children. The end had come. The parents 
must move to the mainland to give their 
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children grade school and high school edu- 
cation. Older people without children, sud- 
denly realized they would be alone, only 
about 10 of them on the island. They 
couldn't bear the thought of all the empty 
houses, no children’s voices laughing and 
shouting as they slid down school house hill 
coming from school in winter. All they 
would hear would be the crashing of ocean 
waves on the rocky shores, the storm cries 
of the gulls, the wild walling of the winter 
gales. So they are moving also. When you 
talk to them about it they seem to know that 
it is unlikely the young people will ever go 
back to live there. The old family homes 
dating from before Revolutionary War days 
will eventually stand vacant. The paths and 
roads will be overgrown. The spruce and firs 
will take over in the fields. Slowly but surely 
nature will take back what man had wrested 
from her. 

There is an old saying, That which dies 
will live again in a different form.” If out 
of staters discover Loud's Island, its remote- 
ness, yet its accessibility, it may become a 
thriving summer colony. It’s up to the na- 
tives. In the past they have been reluctant 
to sell land to off islanders. The situation 
now may change. There is a new wharf at 
Little Harbor on the north end, A good deep 
water anchorage at March Island Harbor. 
Muscongus Bay is a fascinating boatman’s 
paradise with dozens of uninhabited islands 
to explore with all of eastern Maine waters 
opening from it. Time will tell if the is- 
land may only sleep for awhile or really come 
awake with a thriving summer population. 

We hope the old houses are not left to go 
to rack and ruin, disturbed only by vandals 
that are attracted by their emptiness, 


Cuban Debacle Haunts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, no 
matter how much the administration 
has tried to “sweep under the rug” the 
horrible Cuban debacle, it continues and 
will continue to haunt us. Not even a 
3 crisis in Berlin could hide 
t. 

George Todt, an able writer for the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner of Sun- 
day, September 30, points it up most 
capably. I ask unanimous consent his 
column be inserted into the RECORD: 
GEORGE TODT'S Orrntion—A GAME FOR EXPERTS 

“In all the world’s history there has never 
been a more ill-conceived, misplanned, and 
pitifully executed military abortion than our 
Cuban invasion of April 17, 1961 * * Bay 
of Pigs debacle.” 

(Representative Jonn R. Prion, Republi- 
can, of New York—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 18865, Sept. 19, 1962.) 

Exactly who and what was to blame for 
the incompetent comic opera type of military 
fiasco which failed us at the Bay of Pigs a 
year and a half ago in Cuba? 

Had this simple action been completed 
successfully, we would not have the threat of 
Soviet IRBM (intermediate range) rockets 
hanging over us today. 

At least not from the Caribbean area, fast 
becoming a new Red Sea. 

We may recall that at the time this in- 
credible inept invasion disaster befell us— 
due mainly to our refusal at the 11th hour 
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to provide adequate air cover—President 
Kennedy manfully took the blame. 

It also may be recalled that many of us 
instinctively admired him for his loyalty to 
his underlings in taking full responsibility 
for what was believed to be their obvious 
lack of military experience and competence. 

What is not generally known to the pub- 
lic is that many of JFK. s chief architects of 
cold war policy are men devoid of any mili- 
tary experience whatsoever. 

Big guns like Dr. Walt Whitman Rostow, 
Senator J. Wituiam FPuLBRIGHT and Adlal 
Stevenson—who served only 19 days in the 
Great Lakes Coast Guard before accepting a 
World War II plush job in Washington. 

These men and their ADA Liberal clique 
who sneer at our highly efficient military of- 
ficers as being unfit to understand their 
version of the fight for survival we are in to- 
day, had their hands in our unnecessary de- 
feat at the Bay of Pigs. 

As former President Truman has sald, “If 
you can't stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen.“ 

Inexperienced men in military affairs ought 
to stay out of our military kitchen—and 
thereby not goof up legitimate war plans. 

When we were at war with the Nazis of 
Adolph Hitler 20 years ago, the military ex- 
perts called the shots. Which was fortunate 
for us. We won the war. 

Now in our even more deadly war with 
the Communist international conspiracy, the 
tune largely is being called by Rostow, Stev- 
enson, and Pulbright. 

No wonder we are losing on every front. 

Today Cuba is a Red saber whose cutting 
edge is aimed at the jugular vein of the 
United States. 

For the best account of how we got in 
the present fix we are in—with the Soviet 
armed force just 90 miles away—read the 
real inside story. 

It is titled "Kennedy's Fateful Decision: 
The Night the Reds Clinched Cuba.” On 
pages 41-42 of the September 17 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report.” 

This story reads well to me and seems 
correct in every detall. 

Actually, it holds the President fully re- 
sponsible for forbidding the intended Cuban 
liberation air force from making a vital 
strike—and that was the ball game, Let's 
check out the facts of this case. What 
then? 

Does anyone imagine this will not become 
a major campaign Issue? 


The Need for a Foreign Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, and as I ponder 
over this sobering experience I am re- 
minded once again of the tremendous 
demands which the struggle for interna- 
tional supremacy makes on the Ameri- 
can people and their leaders. The fu- 
ture of our country and the free world 
rests on many factors, none of which 
is more crucial than the quality of our 
representatives abroad. We find it easy 
to understand the need for allocating 
billions of dollars for defense, but tend 
to forget that success in foreign policy 
rests not only on the power of our mili- 
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tary security, but also on the skill of our 
diplomats. For this reason several 
Members of Congress have become con- 
vinced that the best defense of Ameri- 
ca’s interests abroad requires a national 
Foreign Service Academy, comparable to 
the splendid military academies at West 
Point, Annapolis, and Colorado Springs. 

I have introduced a bill—H.R. 1079— 
providing for the establishment of a U.S. 
Foreign Service Academy, to be super- 
vised by the Secretary of State. Stu- 
dents at the Academy would receive an 
undergraduate education, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of arts, with a liberal 
arts program suitably designed to pre- 
pare them to serve their country abroad. 
Living quarters and a subsistence allow- 
ance would be provided by the Academy. 
Once the first class had graduated, pref- 
erence in the original appointments of 
permanent officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice would be given to graduates of the 
Academy. 

The schoo] established under this bill 
would have several advantages over our 
present system of selecting junior For- 
eign Service officers. 

First, it would result in our sending 
better trained representatives to foreign 
countries. A Foreign Service Academy 
should serve as a unique focal point for 
the study of foreign areas, foreign lan- 
guages, politics, economics, and history. 
Enjoying facilities comparable to those 
of the military academies, it would un- 
dertake a level of instruction which can 
not be expected from private institutions 
or existing Government agencies. 

Second, the Academy would provide a 
much broader opportunity for American 
young people interested in serving their 
country abroad. It would open the doors 
to young men and women who are unable 
to secure the necessary training by virtue 
of their financial circumstances. At the 
same time, the very existence of a For- 
eign Service Academy would stimulate 
interest in service abroad and bring 
home the message to young Americans 
that our future as a nation rests on dip- 
lomatic skill as well as military strength. 

More important, it would put training 
and recruitment of Foreign Service of- 
ficers on a professional basis. We have 
seen in the military acadamies that the 
experience of a 4-year program, with 
students of common interests living to- 
gether, results in a spirit and dedication 
that can only operate to the benefit of 
our country. 

Recent events on the international 
scene, and the growing concern of all 
Americans over the overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities facing our country in the 
coming years make it imperative that we 
take immediate constructive steps to in- 
sure proper training for the men and 
women on whom we must depend to 
combat communism all over the world. 
To say this is not to denigrate the 
achievements of our diplomats, who have 
established records of service of which 
we may all be proud. But in the light 
of the overwhelming problems which face 
our country around the world, our pro- 
cedure for selecting diplomats is too hap- 
hazard to do the job. We owe it to our 
future as a nation to bolster our supply 
of trained, knowledgeable people to un- 
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derstand the full implications of the 

world around us and how to deal with it. 

A U.S. Foreign Service Academy would 

demonstrate to the world that America 

x determined to meet the challenge be- 
ore us, 


Kennedys Trample Due Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the complete text of an editorial 
which appeared in the Register, Dan- 
ville, Va., on October 2, 1962. The edi- 
tor, in a capable and forceful manner, 
has pointed out wherein the President 
and the Attorney General in sending 
Federal marshals and troops to Oxford, 
Miss., failed to comply with the consti- 
tutional provision relating to due process. 

The unwise and impetuous action on 
the part of the Chief Executive and the 
Attorney General resulted in a tragic 
situation which could have been avoided 
had the rights of the sovereign State of 
Mississippi been recognized and honored. 

Until the arrival of the Federal agents 
and troops there had been no violence 
of any sort at Oxford, Miss., and the 
unfortunate events which followed were 
precipitated by them. The display of 
brutal power by the executive depart- 
ment was evidenced by the performance 
of a trigger-happy U.S. marshal who 
lobbed a tear gas shell which set off a 
chain of events resulting in bloodshed 
and violence, the onus for which will 
forever be on those responsible for this 
tragedy. Truly, “they have sown the 
wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” 

The text of the editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Danville (Va.) Register, Oct. 2, 
1962] 
KENNEDYS TRAMPLE DUE Process 

Both the President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral are misleading the people when they 
talk about not using force in Mississippi 
until, as the President said in his Sunday 
night speech (the court) “made clear the 
fact that the enforcement of its orders had 
become the obligation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment.” 

The Meredith case had not reached that 
point. 

When the Governor of Mississippi, acting 
in his official capacity, declined to enroll 
Meredith as a student at the State univer- 
sity, the Fifth US. District Court cited 
Gov. Ross Barnett for contempt of court. 
It gave him until Tuesday at 11 am. to 
purge himself of contempt. 

Attorney General Kennedy, acting In con- 
sort with his brother, the President, sent 
U.S. marshals into Oxford, the small north- 
ern Mississippi university town, and he con- 
centrated troops at Memphis, just across the 
State line in Tennessee. 

Neither Bobby Kennedy nor President 
John F. Kennedy permitted due process to 
run its course. They couldn’t walt to crush 
Mississippians and due process in a single 
action. 
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For -the due process to have been ex- 
hausted, the campus of the university could 
have remained undisturbed by invading Fed- 
eral officials until Governor Barnett had been 
arrested on a Federal warrant and had been 
given his day in court to test his powers 
or lack of powers in the situation. 

It is all very well to talk about law and 
order being preserved and, along with it, the 
integrity of our courts, They must, for a 
fact. But the Department of Justice and 
the Presidency of the United States—two 
offices bearing the greatest and the final 
authority in the observance of law, failed 
to comply with the constitutional provision 
relating to due process. Due process was 
denied Governor Barnett. It was denied the 
State of Mississippi. It was trampled by 
two eager young menm—tager to make an 
impression upon the dark republics of Africa 
in the United Nations; eager to show that 
when one Negro wants to exercise a civil 
right, the rights of a million white people 
in their own State are of no consequence, 
at least not enough consequence to justify 
exhaustion of legal procedure before those 
who insist upon due process are crushed by 
the force of gun-swinging marshals or sol- 
diers and strangled by gas fired in their 
faces. 

The show of power was brutal. It was un- 
necessary, and it was Illegal in that the exeo- 
utive department jumped to enforce the 
court's rulings before the rights, if any, of 
the Governor of a great State, and the Com- 
monwealth he governed, had been deter- 
mined in the U.S. Fifth District Court. 

The Kennedys are not the wonder boys 
in shining armor determined to protect law 
and order and the rights of all Americans. 
Not by a long shot, They were unwilling to 
display the calmness and patience asked of 
Ole Miss students. They are power-mad 
youngsters ready to use force to impose their 
will upon something more than a million 
other Americans. The deaths, the blood, the 
injuries at Oxford are on the Kennedy hands. 


Second Annual Report to the People of 
Kansas Fourth District Frem Congress- 
man Garner E. Shriver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the policy which I established 
a year ago, I submit to the citizens of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Kansas this 2d annual report of my 
activities in the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress. : 

We are completing one of the longest 
sessions of Congress in the peacetime 
history of our Nation. We prepare to 
adjourn with the world in crisis just as 
on the eve of adjournment in 1961. 

THE WORLD IN CRISIS 


Once again we have passed a resolu- 
tion providing the President with the 
necessary authority to call up 150,000 
reservists and to extend the terms of 
Service to those on active duty up to 12 
months. The Congress also has gone on 
record, overwhelmingly, with a Cuban 
resolution intended to reassert the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine in regard 
to foreign encroachment in the Western 
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Hemisphere. The resolution also places 
the Communist world, particularly the 
Soviet Union, on notice that this coun- 
try will not stand idly by while military 
bases or other installations, which could 
be used for aggressive purposes, are built 
just 90 miles from our shores. 

While the Soviet arms buildup in Cuba 
remains of major concern, the United 
States also must be prepared to meet 
growing Communist threats in Berlin, 
Formosa, and southeast Asia. Congress 
approved for fiscal 1963 a defense budget 
of over $48 billion which is nearly $2 
billion more than appropriated in the 
last fiscal year. 

SHRIVER VOTING RECORD 


More than 6,000 bills and resolutions 
were introduced during this session of 
Congress. With adjournment pending 
we note that less than 600 have been 
enacted into law as compared with a 
total of 685 adopted last year. 

Your Congressman had over a 98 per- 
cent voting attendance record during the 
two sessions of the 87th Congress. 

RECORD SPENDING 


More than $95 billion was requested 
in appropriations for fiscal 1963 by the 
administration. Final action still is 
pending on several appropriations meas- 
ures. However, it is apparent that the 
Congress will appropriate approximately 
$92 billion, not including those perma- 
nent appropriations which recur with- 
out annual congressional action. 

SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


In addition to the vital legislative re- 
sponsibilities of this congressional office, 
I have endeavored, with the help of my 
staff, to assist and serve my constitu- 
ents, to the best of my ability, in their 
relationships and problems with the Fed- 
eral Government. Here is a summary 
of the activities of your Fourth District 
office in Washington for this past year: 
Held 721 conferences with officials of 
some 56 different Federal agencies and 
departments in behalf of constituents; 
received and replied to nearly 1,000 re- 
quests for information and Government 
documents; mailed nearly 10,000 Gov- 
ernment documents to Fourth District 
citizens; more than 27,000 pieces of mail 
were received in the Washington office 
from the district, of which 16,425 were 
first-class letters. I might add that 
communications from my constituents 
received priority attention from me and 
my staff; mailed out nearly 28,000 pieces 
of mail to the district, not including 
questionnaires or the constituent's news- 
letter. 

More than 800 visitors from Kansas 
signed our guest book in Washington. 
It always is a pleasure to assist visitors 
from the district and it is especially 
pleasant welcoming them to the Wash- 
ington office. I have been gratified by 
the number of families who have called 
on me during their visits to the Capitol. 

Some 100,000 questionnaires in the sec- 
ond annual Fourth District opinion poll 
were mailed to citizens throughout the 
district inviting them to inform me of 
their opinions on a variety of domestic 
and international issues pending before 
Congress. I am pleased to report that 
15,713 questionnaires were returned to 
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the Washington office. I already have 
reported the tabulations of the 1962 poll 
to my constituents. 


DEFENSE AND THE DISTRICT 


Since coming to the Congress I have 
been working, along with most of my 
colleagues, for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of our Nation's defense and 
security. The Fourth District of Kan- 
sas—particularly the Wichita area—has 
played a vital role in defense production 
for many years. 

Last year I joined my colleagues in 
the House and Senate in voting $514,- 
500,000 for continued production of the 
B-52 bomber. It was with regret and 
concern that I was informed late last 
fall that the Secretary of Defense had 
decided against using the funds. 

I joined with our two Senators, at that 
time, in conferring personally with the 
Secretary of Defense to discuss the con- 
tinued utilization of the vast defense pro- 
duction facilities in Wichita and the need 
to maintain the B-52 global bomber as a 
key weapon in the arsenal of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

We were assured that the B-52 would 
continue to be utilized as one of the 
strategic weapon systems of SAC into 
the 1970's. During the 1962 fiscal year, 
the Air Force allocated more than $370 
million for the B-52 modification pro- 
gram. Modification work is programed 
into the future as the Air Force contin- 
ues to increase the range and load capa- 
bilities of this proven nuclear weapon 
system. 

Since that conference with the De- 
fense Secretary, I have been working 
with his economic adjustment adviser, 
Mr. Robert Steadman, and officials of 
the Departments of Commerce and La- 
bor in a continuing effort to make avail- 
able the necessary Federal counsel and 
technical assistance to help the Fourth 
District help itself in strengthening its 
economy and industrial base for the 
space age. 

Within recent weeks I have conferred 
with the small business advisers of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the Department of the 
Army in an effort to assist the many 
small contractors in my district inter- 
ested in competing for Government con- 
tracts. The recent conference for Kan- 
sas education, business, and industry 
leaders, planned by Senator James B. 
Pearson, of Kansas, in cooperation with 
our State’s congressional delegation, and 
conducted by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration may have 
planted the seeds for Kansas to assume 
an increasing role in the Nation’s space 
efforts. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND WATERSHEDS 


Fourth District public works projects - 
for flood control purposes and watershed 
projects received appropriations totaling 
$33,256,000 for the 1963 fiscal year. 
The Cheney Reservoir project near 
Wichita, which was one of only six Bu- 
reau of Reclamation starts in the Na- 
tion this year, will receive $7,100,000 for 
continued construction in fiscal 1963. 
Congress also authorized two new water- 
shed projects in the Fourth District last 
year, and this year the Silver Creek proj- 
ect in Chase County was approved. 
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SHRIVER LEGISLATION 


During this first term in Congress I 
have not attempted to author volumi- 
nous legislation. However, I did intro- 
duce several bills which were the result 
of careful and deliberate study. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of those which I 
believe to be of special significance: 

SELF-EMPLOYED PENSION PLAN 


Legislation which I joined in sponsor- 
ing last year permitting the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed persons won final approval 
from Congress and is awaiting Presi- 
dential action. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP 


The heavy judicial load in our Fed- 
eral courts may have been eased by leg- 
islation providing for additional Federal 
judges throughout the Nation. I was 
sponsor of a bill providing for a third 
Federal judge for the State of Kansas. 
This measure was included in the omni- 
bus judgeship bill and was enacted dur- 
ing the first session of Congress, Ap- 
pointment of the Honorable George 
Templar, of Kansas, was made this year 
to this position. 


VOLUNTARY MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


In April, I introduced legislation to 
provide for the medical and hospital 
care of the aged through a system of 
voluntary health insurance. While the 
administration’s compulsory medicare 
program, financed through increased 
social security, was rejected in the Sen- 
ate, it is to be hoped that Congress will 
give consideration to voluntary pro- 
grams which provide assistance to those 
senior citizens who most need the aid of 
the Federal Government. 

LIMIT OIL IMPORTS 


Impact of imports upon the domestic 
petroleum industry of the Nation 
prompted me to join with other Mem- 
bers in introducing legislation strength- 
ening the national security provisions of 
the trade agreements act by limiting im- 
ports of foreign oil. The House Ways 
and Means Committee did not choose 
to accept this legislation as an amend- 
ment to the trade bill. It is to be hoped 
that the President soon will take mean- 
ingful action to preserve this vital in- 
dustry. 


TAX RELIEF FOR PARENTS-STUDENTS 


During the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress, I introduced legislation pro- 
viding for a program of tax relief in 
the form of an income tax deduction 
to those bearing the cost of higher edu- 
cational expenses. While the measure 
did not receive consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee this ses- 
sion, such legislation should be a part 
of the promised program of tax reduc- 
tion next year. 

I believe it is appropriate to mention 
that this will be the last Congress in 
which the present 15 counties will be 
represented together as the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. In keeping with the 
1961 redistricting by the Kansas Legis- 
lature, there will be only seven counties 
in the Fourth District effective with the 
next Congress. They are Chase, Dickin- 
son, Harvey, McPherson, Marion, Mor- 
ris, and Sedgwick. 
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Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to extend my sincere appreciation to the 
citizens of the present district for their 
cooperation and support of the past 2 
years. It has been a genuine pleasure 
and privilege for me to represent them 
in Congress. 


America, Communism, and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, our 
able colleague, Congressman HENRY C. 
SCHADEBERG, of Wisconsin, a member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress before the American Legion Amer- 
icanism Conference in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
February 24, of this year. 

This address has only recently come 
to my attention and, under permission 
to extend and revise my remarks, I in- 
clude it herewith: 

AMERICA, COMMUNISM, AND YOU 


(Speech before the American Legion Ameri- 
canism Conference at Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Fond du Lac, Wis., on February 
24, 1962, by Congressman Henry O, SCHADE- 
BERG, First District, Wisconsin) 

On a plaque in a public building (the 
name of which escapes My memory) are 
these words: “Yesterday is memory, tomor- 
row is mystery, today is a golden moment set 
in between.” 

It is my desire to speak to you tonight 
about the future—your future, my future, 
the future of America, indeed the future of 
freedom itself. Yet though I will speak of 
the future, we must all be woefully aware 
that we cannot mold it of itself for the 
future cannot be isolated from the present. 
Our task is to mold each today. It is only 
of today that tomorrow is born. It is only 
of what we make of each today that each 
tomorrow is born. It is only of what we make 
of each today that each tomorrow has its 
character. 

As we look up into the star-filled heavens; 
probe space with our scientific paraphernalia; 
dream of haying men step upon the surface 
of the moon; feel the surge of pride in our 
attempts to conquer space, it is only natural 
that we should be talking constantly about 
the future. We are on the threshold of a 
new era. There have never been greater op- 
portunities for the advancement of the hu- 
man race materially. All of mankind is 
surging forth—new nations are being born— 
we are hearing new languages, seeing new 
faces, exploring new frontiers. 

The world is in revolution and the revolu- 
tion is reaching into all of our lives. 
Perhaps the most noticeable activity in rev- 
olution is in the social and economic areas. 

1. We are disturbed about our failure to 
move more rapidly in breaking down racial 
barriers. 

2. We seek greater security for the aging. 

3. We want to improve our education pro- 
grams. 

4. We are faced with such problems as 
population explosion and automation in in- 
dustry. We are se answers to these 
and many other problems, but it is not of 
our material or economic future I wish to 
speak tonight. I mention these things 
merely to point out the tremendous pressure 
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that will be bearing down upon us in an 
ever-increasing intensity as each tomorrow 
becomes another today. 

The future with its unknowns presents 
not only a collective challenge but an in- 
dividual challenge. The bold, stark reality 
is that most of us here today are going to 
be severely tested as individuals. Each of 
us will be forced by circumstance to pre- 
pare himself for the test. Borrowing a phrase 
from Lincoln, “It is to fall to this genera- 
tion that task of proving whether this Na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure,” for we in America are an island 
in the midst of godless collectivism. We 
live as yet within the framework of a free 
enterprise system. Each one of us is re- 
sponsible for his own freedom. So long as 
we are willing to meet this responsibility 
(whatever the cost) freedom will be ours, 
but—should we grow faint or fearful; should 
we lose faith in ourselves and in God; should 
we no longer care to make the sacrifices nec- 
essary for our personal freedom, freedom 
will not long be ours—and if it does not be- 
long to us individually it cannot belong to 
us collectively. 

The problem of our present day is not 
only to convince ourselves, at whatever cost, 
that we must preserve our own freedom, but 
also to convince all others that they must 
protect their freedom; that they must de- 
sire it enough to sacrifice for it, for un- 
less they cherish freedom enough to seek 
it, it cannot long belong to us. Free- 
dom is not given to us as a gift to merely 
enjoy. Those who possessed it before we did 
had to work for it, had to nurture it, had 
to live for it, yes, and some brave souls had 
to die for it. Now it is our turn, We must, 
as they, preserve what we have. We must 
work at it, nurture it, live for it, and perhaps 
even die for it, for if our generation loses it, 
then it is lost to many future generations. 

As Americans, what then is our present 
task? 

I believe the most important tasks at hand 
are those of education and action. 

First, reaching back into the past we must 
teach ourselves about that which, in the 
past, has made this the greatest Nation ever 
to have existed in the history of mankind, 
We cannot keep a nation great unless we 
are aware of what made this a great nation. 
Not least among the things contributing to 
our greatness has been an abiding faith in 
God. Destroy this faith, make impotent and 
corrupt the church; interpret freedom of 
religion to mean freedom from religion; 
ignore God; deny even the mention of His 
name in public gatherings and official func- 
tions of Government and school, and you 
destroy the foundation on which freedom 
as we know it and express it is built. If you 
destroy the foundation, the buHding itself 
will topple. We must be aware of our his- 
tory, know our traditions; appreciate the con- 
tributions others who lived before us in time 
have made to our society. We must not only 
be aware of what made us great; we must 
share this knowledge with others and espe- 
cially each succeeding generation. 

STORY OF BEAR AND BARREL 


You see, freedom is not inherited. Only 
the opportunity to be free is given us from 
the past generation. Each succeeding gen- 
eration must not only accept and preserve 
the free institutions they have inherited 
from past generations but they must extend 
freedom lest, in a changing world, freedom 
falis behind and is lost in the dust of those 
who clamor for a collectivized state. This is 
why J. Wellington Griffith, Jr., wrote: “Lib- 
erty is only one generation away from ex- 
tinction.” 

Second, we must be aware not only of that 
which has brought us to our greatness, but 
we must also be aware of that which could 
bring us to our downfall, You and I live in a 
period of history in which it is no secret that 
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freedom, our way of life, is not safe. Free- 
dom is on the scaffold and there are those 
from without and within who are labor- 
Ing to trip the trap to bring freedom to her 
death. 

Ot all the things which have transpired 
since being elected to the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives (and there have been many) 
the most stunning and revealing have been 
those things connected with my work on 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Within this past year I have been brought 
up sharply to the realization of how deeply 
embedded the Communist conspiracy is in 
our society. Let me illustrate how the Com- 
munist conspiracy destroys and distorts the 
efforts made to uncover it: 

In public hearings before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee which 
brought bitter condemnation to the com- 
mittee members who were interrogating sev- 
eral individuals from New York about their 
activities in what is innocently called the 
“Fund for Social Analysis,” witnesses, upon 
being asked simple questions about their ac- 
tivities (of which, if legitimate, they should 
be proud) could not muster the courage to 
admit their connection with the fund. 
Hours of testimony revealed only that, ac- 
cording to their own admission, it would tend 
to incriminate them to admit they were of- 
ficers of the organization though their names 
appeared on correspondence and checks. 
Taking the fifth (by this, I mean the fifth 
amendment), they refused to reveal: (1) The 
address of the organization; (2) those who 
were active in the organization; (3) those 
who made the selection for scholarships; (4) 
for what purposes the funds were expended; 
(5) who kept the records; and (6) where the 
records are to be found. 

Would you be ashamed or would you feel 
it an invasion of your rights to be asked if 
you contributed to a fund supposedly set up 
to assist worthy students in study? 

Would you be ashamed or feel it an inva- 
sion of your constitutional rights to answer 
questions as to your activity in an organiza- 
tion claiming to be solely academic in na- 
ture Yet, in the morning papers of the day 
the hearings were held a large ad appeared 
in the Washington Post signed by 86 people 
petitioning Congress to stop the investiga- 
tion of the fund because, of all things, this 
was an invasion of their rights of academic 
freedom. And the advertisement was signed 
as submitted and paid for by the rather im- 
posing name of the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee of New York: 

In most of our hearings those who plead 
the fifth amendment when asked to answer 
questions about Communist activities do so 
on the basis that the committee does not 
have a right to pry into their personal polit- 
cal beliefs. The committee does not ques- 
tion the right of anyone to hold any poli- 
tical, religious, economic or social belief. 
But the committce does question the activi- 
ties of those who, under the freedom to hold 
or express their convictions, seek to hide or 
conceal their intent to deny others their 
freedom. It should be abundantly clear to 
all but the most naive that communism has 
never allowed freedom of thought or expres- 
sion. No Communist country or Communist 
satellite ever came into existence by popular 
vote of the people through the freedom of 
the ballot box and no Communist govern- 
ment has seen fit to subject its action to the 
will of the people once it was In power. 

The Communist Party is not a political 
party in the true sense in which we in Amer- 
ica conceive of political parties. It is an in- 
ternational conspiracy, led by an army of 
dedicated fanatics without morals or ethics 
or principles, determined to wipe out individ- 
ual freedom. The “Communist Manifesto” 
to the world written by Marx and Engels, 
in the mid-19th century states these prin- 
ciples with shocking clarity: (1) The over- 
throw of capitalism; (2) The abolition of pri- 
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vate property; (3) The elimination of the 
family as a social unit; (4) The abolition of 
all classes; (5) The overthrow of all govern- 
ments; (6) The establishment of a Commu- 
nist order with common ownership of 
property. 

Communist propaganda has made it clear 
that a timetable for world conquest has been 
set. We are being told time is running out 
for the free world. According to the Com- 
munist line, time is not on our side and so 
we are left with a dilemma of frightening 
proportions; we who are yet unconquered 
have only three possible courses of future 
action open to us: (1) We can meekly 
capitulate, summed up in the coward’s 
philosophy “rather Red, than dead”, or (2) 
we can try to coexist or (3) we can steel our- 
selves to meet the threat with determination 
to win this struggle. 

It is my conviction that no red-blooded 
American worthy of his heritage, no man in 
whose veins has throbbed the heartbeat of 
freedom, could possibly countenance capitu- 
lation, 

I want to share with you the words of 
William I. Nichols, who had this to say: “Bet- 
ter Brave Than Slave.“ This is freedom's 
true answer to all those who have been 
chanting “better Red than dead“ vice 
versa. It gives the Me to the notion that 
free men have no other choice than to be 
“Red or dead.” 

“Better brave than slave” are words to 
keep us from growing paralyzed by talk 
about the H-bomb. They remained us that 
life has always been a struggle, that the 
race is won by the strong and bold and 
that life on this earth is not meant to be 
easy or effortless or everlasting. 

Perhaps one of the basic troubles today 
is that many of us have come to believe too 
literally in our own slogans about “inevitable 
progress.” We think miracle drugs will bring 
us eternal youth. Similarly, we hope that 
by some political miracle our rivals or ene- 
mies will go away and we will have per- 
petual—and painless—peace and prosperity. 
We forget that through the ages, such ends 
have been won by brave men acting with 
faith, energy and imagination. Often just 
by standing firm they have prevented war. 

“Better brave than slave. These words, 
I believe, speak to us with the firm voice 
of history and hope. They speak, too, with 
the voice of morality for they affirm the ever- 
lasting fact that for freemen there are things 
in life worth living for, fighting for, and even 
dying for. They give us the courage, the 
manly gift to stand up and be counted on 
the side of right as God gives us to see the 
right. And in so doing, they unlock for us 
the greatest of life's secrets which is this: 
The minute you know that you are not afraid 
to dle, that is the minute you begin to know 
how to live. 

No one, knowledgeable of the Communist 
techniques by which they reserve for them- 
selves the right to infiltrate free institutions 
while they themselves hide behind an um- 
pregnable wall, would dare to accept the 
lethal medicine of coexistence. 

For those of us who yet believe in freedom 
the only course of action is to meet the 
challenge—to roll up our sleeves and go to 
work, trying through many frustrating ex- 
periences to eradicate from our society 
the cancerous growths which if allowed to 
spread could well poison the whole body of 
our society and bring freedom to an early 
death. 

The threat to freedom posed by Communist 
pressure is both external and internal. I am 
not too concerned at the moment about 
Communist Russia trying to kill us off by 
military action because as long as we remain 
strong militarily, alert in both our military 
and spiritual defenses, Khrushchey knows 
that the funeral will cost him too much if 
he tries, as he boasted, to bury us. But, I 
am concerned about Communists trying to 
destroy us from within. 
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It 1s imperative we know the true nature 
of communism for it is impossible to act 
effectively against an enemy unless we know 
who that enemy is and where he is operating. 
Would that those who sincerely seek to 
strengthen freedom's cause seek to know the 
facts about communism before they give 
comfort to the Communist cause by their 
condemnation of those who battle against it. 
There is much evidence available to show 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is an established beachhead of a for- 
eign power. The members of this conspiracy 
owe their allegiance only to the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union. They are deter- 
mined to communize the world under the 
domination of Moscow. This is their plan. 

Why should this concern us? Is it only 
because, as some would haye us believe, we 
are selfish and want the material benefits 
of life at the expense of denying them to 
others? 

Aside from the more obvious material rea- 
sons, the fact that this system has provided 
more luxury and free time for the people 
Over anything previously or foreseeable in 
the future, there are many other reasons. 
Foremost among them is the desire to enjoy 
the benefits of individual dignity and the 
feeling of individual worth. 

The individual is the very basis—the fun- 
damental unit—of our free society. This 
is the reason we in America have achieved 
such fantastic success. The individual, as 
long as he stays within the realm of honesty, 
can completely chart his own course. He 
can succeed or fail as his initiative and 
ability allow. He can see and hear that which 
he chooses. He can worship or not worship 
as he sees fit. 

These are the things that count. These 
are the things which make life worth while. 
These are the things that must be preserved 
for usin the future. 

Third, if we are to be about our present 
task we must not only learn from the past 
what made us great and know what would 
bring us to our downfall; we must know 
what we seek to preserve. We must ap- 
preciate what it means to be an American. 
We must know what we are saying when 
we talk about Americanism, and just what 
is Americanism? 

According to House Report No. 2, dated 
January 3, 1939, page 10, this is what a 
special committee pursuant to 
House Resolution 282 of the 75th Congress: 

“No scientific definition (of Americanism) 
(can) be attempted; but we * * * under- 
take to set forth in simple and understand- 
able language what some of the chief prin- 
ciples of Americanism are. In the first place, 
Americanism is the recognition of the truth 
that the inherent and fundamental rights 
of man are derived from God, not from gov- 
ernments, societies, dictators, kings, or ma- 
jorities. 

“This basic principle is expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence where our im- 
mortal forefathers said that all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, chief among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Established 
interpretations include in our inalienable 
rights (rights which cannot be changed or 
altered): (1) Freedom of worship; (2) free- 
dom of speech; (3) freedom of press; (4) 
freedom of assembiage; (5) freedom to work 
in such occupation as the experience, train- 
ing, and qualifications of a man enable him 
to secure and hold; (6) freedom to enjoy 
the fruits of one’s work, which means pro- 
tection of property rights; (7) the right, not 
to happiness, but to pursue happiness so long 
as in so doing he does not harm or injure 
others in the pursuit of their happiness. 

“Thus it is that the essence of Ameri- 
canism Is class, religious and racial tolerance 
and the maintenance of these three forms of 
tolerance is essential to the preservation of 
Americanism. These are the pillars on which 
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our constitutional Republic rests. When any 
one of these pillars is destroyed the whole 
American structure crumbles. 

“Therefore it follows that the man who 
advocates class hatred is plainly un-Amer- 
ican even if he professes racial and religious 
tolerance. If he hates his neighbor because 
he has more of the world’s goods he is as 
un-American as if he hates his nelghbor be- 
cause he was born of another race or wor- 
ships God according to a different faith. 

“Law and order are essential to the preser- 
vation of Americanism while lawlessness and 
violence are distinctly un-American. 

“Americanism means the recognition of 
the God-given rights of man and their 
protection under the Constitution through 
the instrumentality of an Independent Con- 
gress, an untrammeled judiciary and a fair 
and impartial Executive operating under a 
system of checks and balances. 

“Americanism means the protection of an 
unorganized majority from an organized 
minority as well as the protection of a help- 
less minority from an inconsiderate and 
thoughtless majority.” 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are noble 
definitions and interpretations. They beg 
our indulgence in study that we may know 
and teach in a free society the meaning of 
Americanism with as much passion and con- 
viction as those in a collectivized state teach 
the godless doctrines of communism. 

Only as we know the good we want to pre- 
serve can we effectively combat the evil we 
seek to destroy. 

Finally, we must reaffirm our pride and 
faith in our great country. Patriotism is 
not old fashioned. Patriotism is the very 
lifeblood of any country and ours is no ex- 
ception. America, in spite of her imperfec- 
tions (and we are not perfect simply because 
we are & government of imperfect men), is 
the greatest country in the history of re- 
corded civilization. We have every conceiy- 
able cause for legitimate pride. Let's not be 
ashamed to express this pride openly. 

If the newly emerging nations of Africa 
can have a fierce nationalism (which we en- 
courage through the United Nations) when 
life in them is most primitive, why should 
not we, the citizens of the most wonderful 
and advanced nation in the world, be at least 
proud? 

When, as individuals, we have this rekin- 
dling of our national flame, let us pass the 
torch on to others. Everyone with whom 
we come into contact should be reminded 
what a wonderful country it is his privilege 
to possess. Let us become as avid salesmen 
of our Nation as we are of the products we 
produce, Lef us sell America and have done 
with selling America short. 

This is a great country and it does not 
deserve to be downgraded by useless self- 
criticism. Nor does it deserve to be ground 
under the heel of any kind of tyranny, be it 
Fascist or Communist. In the words of 
Seversky, “America is too young to die.” 

Every time we hear our national anthem 
or see our flag our hearts should swell up 
with pride that we are privileged to be a 
working part of this great Nation. Our past 
echoes with famous and names: 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and it 
echoes with names of many places where 
the future—now the present—was assured: 
Lexington, Valley Forge, New Orleans, Get- 
sysburg, the Alamo, San Juan Hill, Chateau 
Thierry, Iwo Jima, Heartbreak Ridge. 

If to love one’s country; if to respect our 
flag; if to pledge allegiance to the flag, which 
is the symbol not only of freedom but of the 
continual sacrifice necessary to preserve free- 
dom, is superpatriotism—and extremism— 
then I stand convicted. But I make no 
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apologies, for when I see the Stars and Stripes 
I see not just red, white and blue bunting 
but I feel the hand of those I held as I said 
a parting prayer as they lay on the scorched 
deck of a cruiser; I hear the fainting whisper 
of a dying lad asking me to see his mother; 
I remember those who gave their lives that I 
might live a freeman—and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I know freedom does not come cheap. 

This country has a heritage and tradition 
in which each individual shares a responsi- 
bility. The danger of communism is that it 
destroys the dignity and importance of the 
individual given to him by virtue of his 
creation by God—and upon which free in- 
stitutions are built. 

This country has a heritage and tradition 
in which each individual shares a responsi- 
bility, Take from the individual his respon- 
sibility to provide the wants and needs of 
his family; take from the individual the re- 
sponsibility to seek and know God; take 
from the Individual his responsibility to pass 
on to succeeding generations a freedom even 
more secure than he himself owns and you 
create a victim for communism and the 
slavery associated with it, 

There is reason for speaking positively 
about America. It is a false assumption 
bringing us to despair to think we as individ- 
uals can do nothing to help our country. It 
has to be you and me as individuals or the 
future for which we strive to prepare will 
not be worth inhabiting. Multiply your 
force by bringing the message of America 
to all with whom you meet. 

As the Individual forces join to become a 
collective voice, the result will become ob- 
vious. The country’s doldrumlike appear- 
ance will change into one of hope and ac- 
tion. There is no power on earth which can 
destroy this Nation. Once the people are up 
in arms and prepared to further the cause of 
freedom, we will have rekindled the fires of 
the American dream. 

I have spoken in utter frankness about 
what I believe to be our present task as we 
look toward the future, but I have not 
brought you a message of doom, It is a 
message of challenge to make your voice 
heard. I do not believe this Nation and its 
institutions are doomed. I have tried to 
show what we must do. I believe, knowing 
we will do it. 

I believe in our way of life. It is right— 
and y in any form is wrong. Because 
it is right, with our help, it will stand up to 
any test, 

I believe in the people who make up this 
Nation, They are the same fine people who 
fought for freedom in past years—who met 
and survived all tests and hardship. They 
are the craftsman and the lawyer; the farm- 
er and the doctor; the shopkeeper and the 
laborer. 

They are of all religions, all nationalities, 
all colors. They are Americans. They may 
not be able to express themselves in elo- 
quent language but they know why this 
country must be kept free and they know 
in their hearts what they must do to keep it 
free. They will not shirk their duty because 
they, with us, believe in America, 

This then, is the future—your future and 
mine. This then, is what each of us must 
do to preserve the future. That we will do 
it, I have no doubt. But, we cannot wait. 
We must act and we must act now. I 
each of you in your own way to join the 
swelling chorus of Americans who are re- 
dedicating themselves in a time of peace and 
crisis to take an active part in making secure 
„ for whio: others diet ime ame 

war, 


This is your challenge, this is your oppor- 
tunity, this is your responsibility. 
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Rise of Nondefense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, criticism of the rapid increase in 
Government expenditures in recent 
years inevitably runs headon into the 
argument that most of the increase has 
been for defense purposes. A recent re- 
port issued by the Tax Foundation clear- 
ly indicates that, contrary to this im- 
pression, the chief source of the increase 
in the Federal budget in recent years has 
been nondefense spending. While de- 
fense expenditures continue to rise, they 
have represented a diminishing share of 
total budget expenditures ever since 
1957. 

The information developed by the care- 
ful study of the Tax Foundation is of 
such importance that it should receive 
as wide a distribution as possible in the 
Congress and among the members of 
the press. I commend the Tax Founda- 
tion for this, another of its outstand- 
ing jobs in helping bring the important 
economic issues of the day into sharper 
focus. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
study by the Tax Foundation in the 
RECORD: 

GROWTH OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC SPENDING 

Procrams, 1947-63 

(Norts.—This is a summary of a 48-page 
study by the above title prepared by Tax 
Foundation.) 

Government today is playing a far more 
dominant role in a peacetime economy than 
ever before. Total Federal, State, and local 
government spending, which amounted to 
less than 19 percent of the value of all the 
goods and services produced in the Nation 
in calendar 1947 rose to nearly 29 percent 
of the gross national product (GNP) in cal- 
endar 1961. Federal expenditures alone were 
19.5 percent of the GNP in 1961, higher than 
the percentage for all government spending 
in 1947, 

Federal budget expenditures for protec- 
tion—national defense including the cost of 
military assistance and international affairs 
and finance—increased from nearly $21 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1947 to an estimated $55.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1963, $3 billion above the Ko- 
rean war peak. Outlays for protection re- 
mained high but comparatively constant 
from 1954 to 1963, increasing about $7 bil- 
lion, or 14.4 percent. 

DEFENSE VERSUS NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


The popular impression that defense is 
the chief cause of the upward surge of Fed- 
eral spending in the last 8 years is not cor- 
rect. The increase in civil benefit spending 
was twice the increase in protection ex- 
penditures in this period. All of the civil 
benefit programs in the budget—aids and 
benefits for agriculture, veterans, health and 
welfare, commerce (business), natural re- 
sources, space research and technology, ed- 
ucation, labor, and housing—have expanded. 
(Although expenditures for space research 
and technology are classified under protec- 
tion in the budget for fiscal 1963, they are 
designated as civil benefits for commerce 
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in all earlier budgets.) Total expenditures 
for these programs are estimated at $25.8 
billion for 1963, an increase over 1954 of 
mere than $14 billion, or 126.3 percent. 
EXPENDITURES OUTSIDE THE BUDGET 


It should be noted that not all of the ex- 
penditures for civil benefits are included in 
the budget. Major Federal programs involv- 
ing substantial additional tax revenues and 
expenditures are carried on under several 
trust fund operations. These include the 
social security, highway, unemployment 
compensation, and railroad and Federal em- 
ployee retirement programs. Expenditures 
under these programs are estimated at $26.7 
billion for 1963. Thus on a consolidated cash 
basis, including trust fund transactions, civil 
and related benefits for 1963 will total close 
to $52.4 billion. 

TRENDS IN BUDGET SPENDING FOR CIVIL BENEFITS 


The postwar pattern of Government ex- 
penditures points to continued increases in 
Federal budget spending for civil benefits. 

Total expenditures for benefit programs 
doubled from $11.4 billion in 1947 to an esti- 
mated $25.8 billion in 1963, More significant 
perhaps is their accclerated rate of growth 
since the Korean war. From 1947 through 
1955 civil benefit expenditures increased 10 
percent. Between 1954 and 1961, they rose 
89 percent. 

Details of the growth in several civil ben- 
efit programs since World War II are quite 
revealing. 

The largest growth in civil expenditures 
since 1947 has been for spending associated 
with agriculture and agricultural resources. 
These costs doubled between 1954 and 1961, 
rising from $2.6 billlon to $5.2 billion. This 
increased absorbed one-quarter of the growth 
in spending for all civil benefit programs 
during these years. The program of support 
for farm prices and income, with expendi- 
tuers of 63.8 billion in 1961, accounted for 
the major part of this increase. After World 
War II when farms geared to high wartime 
production found markets greatly diminished 
and farm income fell, this program took on 
new proportions. Federal efforts to control 
production and sustain farm income through 
purchase of surpluses and payments for tak- 
ing land out of cultivation resulted in very 
high expenditures. But surpluses continued 
to mount. Furthermore, extremely high ex- 
penditures can be expected as long as the 
present system of agricultural benefits is used 
to bolster the peacetime farm economy. 

Various proposals for mew services and 
benefits for veterans continue to come be- 
fore Congress. Federal expenditures for vet- 
erans dropped steadily from a peak of $7.4 
billion in 1947 to $43 billion in 1954, pri- 
marily because the educational training of 
World War II veterans was completed. How- 
ever, by 1961, these expenditures reached 
$5.4 billion, a 25-percent increase over 1954. 
This Increase was due partly to extension of 
benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict 
and partly to higher costs of medical care, 
compensation, and pensions. In 1959, the 
President's budget message pointed out that 
veterans and their families constituted al- 
most one-half the population and recom- 
mended a review of veterans benefits and 
pensions geared to criterin of need and serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and death. Despite 
this suggestion, Congress increased pensions 
for non-service-connected disability under 
a 1959 law. More than one-half the cost of 
veterans benefits in recent years has been 
for compensation and pensions, Still higher 
amounts are predicted, and there are pro- 
Posals to extend benefits to peacetime ex- 
servicemen. 


Federal expenditures for general welfare 


from $1.9 billion in 1954 to $3.4 billion in 
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1961. This 83-percent Increase was almost 
15 percent of the total Increase in all bene- 
fit programs. Among benefit expenditures, 
those for welfare grew in every postwar year, 
starting from $1 billion in 1947. Most aid 
programs to State and local governments 
are in the welfare category. One of the larg- 
est, the Federal share of public assistance 
costs, amounted to $2.2 billion in 1961. 

In past years, social insurance programs 
have expanded both in coverage and bene- 
fits, Increased monthly grants raised total 
expenditures despite a lesser number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance—the largest 
of the aid programs. This characteristic and 
the projected growth in the number of aged 
persons and children are the most important 
factors In the present outlook for a con- 
tinued rise in public assistance costs and 
social insurance expenditures as long as pres- 
ent policies prevail. 

From 1954 to 1961. Federal expenditures 
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for business and industry, grouped as com- 
merce, increased $1.4 billion, or 111 percent, 
to $2.6 billion. (The increase in benefits for 
commerce would appear even greater if Fed- 
eral aids for highway construction, $3 bil- 
lion in 1962, had been continued in the 
budget rather than segregated in a scparate 
trust fund, as they have been since 1957.) 
The largest increases were in Post Office De- 
partment expenditures for public service 
costs and costs not covered by postal receipts 
but charged to general taxes, and in expen- 
ditures for the advancement and regulation 
of the air transportation industry, including 
Federal ald for airport construction. Budget 
expenditures for postal service costs were 
$914 million in 1961, a new peak. These 
hudget outlays could change drastically with 
the adoption of higher postal rates. For 
example, the 1963 budget estimated revenue 
from proposed higher rates would reduce 
expenditures to $261 million. 


Tarni H. Fee, budget ecpenditures for civil benefits, by function, fiscal He, 1946-63" 


{Millions} 

| Ami- | Vot- | Com- Space Hous- 
cultural erans orce | Nat- re- Labor | ing and 

and services] Health| and search | Edu- and con- 
Yenr Total | agri- and | trans- re- and | etion | nmn- | munity 
| cultural) bene- | welfure| porta- | sources =| power | devel- 
re- fits tion nology opment 

sources | 

3 4. 410 8085 $708 $0 $32 4 $174 | —$103 
1,243 | 7,381 950 661 58 35 H 19% 356 
575 0,854 1,024 | 1,220 7 48 71 18 1 
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2,795 | 6,648 | 1,526 | 1,757 | 1,207 M 79 2n2 268 
676 | 5,400) 1.638 1,625] 1,267 62 101 237 fo 
1, 067 4,930 | 1,673 1, 890 1,367 aT 101 243 ws 
2,955 | 4,308 | 1,804 | 1,926) 1,478 79 329) U8 Bo 
2.578 | 4,341 1,875 | 1.219] 1,317 90 326 247 -MR 
4,388 | 4,522 | 1.844 1,2254 1,203 74 877 321 130 
4,868 4, 810 | 1,983 | 1,892 | 1,105 71 343 470 | —10 
4,546) 4,870 | 2,235 | 1,313 | 1,208 76 437 37 — 115 
4.419] 5.184 2,571 1,631 1,544 80 fal ARN am 
6,500 | 5,287 | 2,953 | 2017| 1,670 145 732 624 ym 
4,882 | 5,268 | 3,190 | 1,063 | 1,714 401 KiS 10 12 
5.173 | 5414 3,435 | 2,573 | 2,006 TH 9¹³ A 320 
6,343 | 5,572 | 4,163 | 2,915 2.117 1.300 1,143 MA 545 
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1 Data for 1982 and 1963 estimated in “The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1963"; data for 1946-52 have been revised by tax foundation to accord with the most recent budgetary chassi- 


fications. 
Source: Bureau of the Budget. 


TaBLE 2.—Fedcral budget expenditures for 
civil benefits, direct; and aid to State and 
local governments, selected fiscal years, 
1949-63 * 


{Millions} 
Aid to State 
Year Total civil and local | Direct ex- 
benefits govern- | penditures 
ments 

$13, 76) $1, 803 $11, 958 
11, 358 2,623 735 
21, 280 3, 967 17,322 
18, 902 4,205 14, 607 
21.416 4, 263 17,153 
24,641 5, 219 19, 422 
769 6,069 19, 700 


Data for 1962 and 1963 estimated in “The Budget of 
the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1983." 


Source: Bureau of the Budget. 


Expenditures for space and research tech- 
nology, formerly in commerce and now a 
separate civil benefit function in the 1963 
budget, almost doubled between 1961 and 
1962, rising from $744 million to $1.3 billion. 
Proposed expenditures for 1963 total $2.4 
billion. 

Federal expenditures for reclamation, 
power, and flood control purposes, included 
under natural resources, are divided between 
civil functions of the Defense Department, 
largely the Corps of and the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Department 
of Interior. Expenditures for natural re- 


sources, including recreational activities, in- 
creased 52 percent between 1954 and 1961, 
rising from $1.3 billion and $2 billion. 


Emphasis on Federal programs in the field 
of education resulted in creation of a separate 
civil benefit classification for these expendi- 
tures in the 1963 budget. Long-term pro- 
grams of selected aids for education, and the 
war-induced program of aid to schools in 
areas of Federal impact, have been over- 
shadowed by recent proposals to provide 
Federal aid to schools for construction or 
operating costs, or both. Federal expendi- 
tures for education of $943 million in 1961 
were 189 percent higher than the $326 mil- 
lion spent in 1954. Spending in 1962 for 
existing programs is placed at $1.1 billion. 

Until 1961, a major item in expenditures 
for labor and manpower programs was Fed- 
eral aid to cover the administrative costs of 
State offices providing employment services 
and payment of unemployment benefits. In 
1960, these amounted to $317 million out of 
the total $510 million spent for labor. Be- 
ginning in 1961, this aid was paid from a 
separate trust fund, not in the budget. 
Temporary advances to the States, $447 mil- 
lion in 1959, $511 million in 1961, and $359 
million in 1962, extended benefits to certain 
unemployed, beyond the time provided un- 
der State law, as antirecession measures. 
These advances almost doubled expenditures 
for labor in 1959 and 1961. As unemploy- 
ment, dropped, the temporary program was 
allowed to expire and Federal expenditures 
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for 1960 were halved. This program was re- 
extended in 1961 and its extension is being 
requested again by the administration. 

Present Federal assistance for housing and 
community development is provided pri- 
marily through direct loans and loan guaran- 
ty programs. However, the extent of Fed- 
eral housing financing is not revealed by an 
examination of net budget figures, Almost 
all the programs are operated through public 
enterprise funds and only net expenditures, 
after deduction of receipts from operations, 
are placed In the budget. Frequently, the 
net expenditure is a credit or negative 
amount. Gross expenditures in 1962 for 
funded transactions were estimated at $2.8 
Dillion; receipts were $2.4 billion; and the 
difference, $426 million, was the net budget 

©, When other expenditures of $120 
million are added to this net amount, budget 
expenditures for housing were $545 million 
in 1962. 

Federal housing aid programs, including 
loans, to State and local governments cover 
slum clearance and urban renewal projects, 
low-rent public housing, and urban plan- 
ning. Expenditures for housing benefits 
fluctuate sharply. The short-run outlook is 
difficult to determine, but continued exten- 
sive participation by the Federal Government 
in this field can be anticipated. 

ISSUES RAISED 

Any consideration of Federal domestic 
spending programs raises many issues. In 
some cases questions arise as to the propriety 
of Federal Government activity which ap- 
pears to fall more appropriately in the fleld 
of private enterprise, or of government on 
another level—State, local, or a combination. 
The extent to which the Federal Government 
can or should act to stabilize the national 
economy is another question upon which 
there is no unanimity of opinion, Finally, 
there are questions involving the role of 
Federal Government programs in promoting 
long-term economic growth, and the divi- 
sion of the national product between public 
needs met through taxation and private 
needs met by private spending. These are 
questions on which there is no national con- 
sensus. 

The future role of the Federal Government 
must clearly be determined through positive 
action rather than by default on the part of 
citizens or public Officials. In all areas of 
Federal expenditures, which include protec- 
tion, interest and general government as well 
as civil benefits, there is an opportunity for 
citizens to assist public officials in policy 
decisions of the greatest importance to the 
Nation's future. 


Amalgamated Laundry Workers Joint 
Board Supports tke President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 27, the Amalgamated 
Laundry Workers Joint Board passed a 
resolution concerning the Mississippi 
crisis which deserves our attention. The 
resolution gives full support to the Presi- 
dent and hails “the courage and de- 
termination of James H. Meredith in his 
fight for first-class citizenship.” The 
union pledges “to continue our efforts 
to work for full equality for all in every 
aspect of American life.” I hope that 
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my colleagues read the following resolu- 
tion: 

The Amalgamated Laundry Workers Joint 
Board, ACWA, AFL-CIO, representing 18,000 
laundry workers of every race and re- 
ligion, is shocked by the actions of the 
Governor of Mississippi, Ross A. Barnett, who 
has flagrantly defied the desegration orders 
of the Federal District Court, the Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court, 

The refusal to permit James H. Meredith 
to register as a student at the University 
of Mississippi and to receive an education 
in his State ridicules the United States in 
the eyes of the world. 

Demagogic politicians must not. be per- 
mitted to destroy the advances we have made 
toward equality nor can they be permitted 
to intimidate the overwhelming majority of 
decent Americans in the North and South. 
Governor Barnett's shameful performance is 
not a demonstration of leadership but a cal- 
culated appeal to bigotry. He has displayed 
not only contempt of court but contempt 
for the American Constitution, the law of 
the land, and public opinion. 

The Federal Government cannot allow 
such defiance and must take whatever ac- 
tion necessary to carry out the law. 

We are confident that the President and 
the Attorney General will do everything in 
their power to uphold the Constitution, 

As trade unionists and as Americans we 
wholeheartedly support our Government's 
efforts to enforce the decisions of the Court. 
We hail the courage and determination of 
James H, Meredith in his fight for first-class 
citizenship, And we pledge to continue our 
efforts to work for full equality for all in 
every aspect of American life. 


Massive Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the necessary emphasis that must be 
placed on expanding world trade and 
reducing the outflow of our gold, it would 
be practical to discuss the moving of our 
ships with our products abroad. 

This question takes on added signifi- 
cance with the revelation that ships 
chartered to carry goods to Cuba are 
rechartered to carry American products 
abroad. Recent figures made public by 
the Navy Department and commented 
upon by our metropolitan press have 
stirred up tremendous grassroots interest 
as reflected in the editorial comments of 
community newspapers throughout the 
country. 

The Thursday, September 27, issue of 
the Southwest Messenger Press discussed 
the subject, emphasizing the signifi- 
cance in the development cf a stronger 
U.S.-flag merchant marine and the need 
to encourage American shippers to use 
our vessels whenever possible. I ask 
leave to place this in the Recorp at this 
point. 

MASSIVE MERCHANT FLEET 

“While the merchant fleet in the United 
States continues to decline, the number of 
Soviet commercial vessels continues to rise.” 

The words are taken from a brief item 
in the New York Times. And they are sub- 


stantiated by a recital of facts produced by 
authoritative sources. 
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The present Soviet merchant fleet consists 
of about 900 ships—almost as many as the 
973 which operated under the U.S. flag at the 
beginning of this year. A year before we 
had 1,008 merchant vessels. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union is engaged in a massive pro- 
gram of merchant ship construction. The 
goal is a total of 4,500 vessels by 1980. 

Still another set of figures indicates the 
gravity of our position. Last year we ac- 
counted for just under 30 percent of the 
world’s waterborne cargo. But our com- 
mercial fleet carried less than 11 percent. of 
our own exports and imports. 

Going on, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Belleu has reported that, in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, the Soviet merchant 
fleet increased 30 times as fast as our own. 

So much for the facts and statistics, What 
is their significance? ‘The Times cites some- 
thing written by the editor of Marine En- 
gineering-Log, a leading publication in its 
field. ‘The gist of it is “that the Soviet build- 
up will provide her with a massive merchant 
fleet, adequate for a showdown either mili- 
tarily or in a war of commerce.” 

Could there be more powerful arguments 
in favor of stimulated governmental efforts 
to vitalize the US.-fiag merchant marine 
or to encourage American ehippers to use 
our ships whenever possible? 


Separation of Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following statement 
submitted to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Commission on 
Social Action of Reform Judaism: 
STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 

ACTION oF REFORM JUDAISM TO THE SENATE 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 3, 1962, IN 

OPPOSITION TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

205, 206, AND 207; SENATE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION 81, AND SENATE RESOLUTION 

356, SUBMITTED BY RABBI RICHARD G. HIRSCH 


The Commission on Social Action of Re- 
form Judaism is an agency of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, and Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Youth, These 
national bodies of Reform Judaism have 
consistently adopted resolutions in support 
of the principles of separation of church and 
state. In consonance with the spirit of these 
resolutions we testify in opposition to any 
constitutional amendment or to any resolu- 
tion which would in any way tamper with 
freedom of religion as guaranteed by the 
first amendment. 

We believe that the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in Engel v, Vitale, with all the foot- 
notes included, constitutes an admirable 
summation of historic reasons for maintain- 
ing the first amendment intact. The de- 
cision of the Court needs no defense from 
us. It speaks for itself. It speaks for Amer- 
ican democracy, It speaks for the preserva- 
tion of religious integrity, It is on the latter 
point, the integrity of religion, that the 
major emphasis of this testimony shall be 
placed. 

Prayer is the human soul in search of 
God. American society is founded on the 
principle that every individual has a right to 
search for God and for truth and meaning in 
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his own way. This is why in America indi- 
viduals are free, if they so choose, to band 
together in different religious groups. These 
groups estublish houses of worship in order 
to provide a more appropriate inspirational 
framework for their individual members. 
The house of worship and the home set the 
mood for prayer and religious practice. They 
recall significant occasions in the history of 
the group and in the life of the family and 
the individual. They establish the spiritual 
climate for transmitting the intimate and 
sacred experiences between the Supreme 
Being and human beings, In so doing they 
perform a unique function for the individual 
which no other institution is qualified or 
authorized to perform. 

The adoption of the proposed resolutions 
would impede rather than facilitate the task 
of the religious institution and the home. 

The Regents’ Prayer. for example, was 
composed as & compromise, as an effort to 
be denominationally neutral. The sponsors 
of the prayer were cureful to frame the word- 
ing so that no Protestant, Catholic or Jewish 
child would be offended by any of the con- 
tents: but neither could any Protestant, 
Catholic or Jewish child recognize the prayer 
as coming from his particular religious tradi- 
tion, 

The dally recitation of a nondenomina- 
tional prayer, without comment by the 
teacher or discussion by the class, and with- 
out the appropriate and familiar environ- 
ment conducive to prayer, can hardly be con- 
sidered a meaningful religious experience by 
religionists or a meaningful educational ex- 
perience by educators, Nor is the daily reci- 
tation of a nondenominational prayer by 
an entire class of school children to be com- 
pared to the occasional offering of a prayer 
on a significant public occasion by a minis- 
ter, priest or rabbi, a clearly defined repre- 
sentative of a specific religion. 

What is true for nondenominational 
prayer is true for Bible reading. We are in 
favor of rending the Bible as part of a course 
in great literature, but we are opposed to the 
dally reading of the Bible as part of an exer- 
cise lu religious devotion. Furthermore, we 
reject the hypothesis that the Bible is non- 
denominational, Theological differences 
among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews have 
necessitated each group authorizing its own 
translation of the Bible. These theological 
differences resulted in frequent and pro- 
longed controversies in the 19th century, 
when in numerous instances Catholics asked 
the courts to ban reading of the King James 
Bible and when even Protestant groups 
fought among themselves as to which de- 
nominational transiation should be declared 
nondenominational. 

Although not included in any of the reso- 
lutions before this committee, a discussion 
of the Lord’s Prayer has been a part of these 
hearings. We, therefore, feel constrained 
to state that under no circumstances would 
Jews ever consider the Lord’s Prayer to be 
any but a Christian prayer. Whereas it is 
true that the ideas and the words are taken 
from Jewish tradition, nevertheless, the form 
in which it is recited, the status attached 
to it and the usgociations it recalls are part 
of the Christian and not the Jewish tradi- 
tion. The very title is Christlan, “the 
Lord's“ referring to Jesus and not to God 
as Jews conceive Him. 

Three of the resolutions before this com- 
mittee would ostensibly protect children of 
minority faiths or of no religious persuasion 
by stipulating that there should be no com- 
pulsory participation in prayer. In reject- 
ing this concept of noncompulsion, we refer 
to the words of Justice Frankfurter in the 
McCollum case: 

“Separation is a requirement to abstain 
from fusing functions of Government and of 
religious sects, not merely to treat them 
all equally. That a child is offered an alter- 
native may reduce the constraint; it does 
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not eliminate the operation of influence by 
the school in matters sacred to conscience 
and outside the school’s domain. The law 
of imitation operates, and nonconformity 
is not an outstanding characteristic of chil- 
dren. The result is an obvious pressure 
upon children.” 

To love God is not to love an abstract, di- 
luted, colorless nondeminational classifica- 
tion. Belief in God is personal. It is inti- 
mate. It is passionate. It is based on the 
life experiences and environment of the in- 
dividual and the group to which he belongs. 
The true religious experience is not a com- 
promise and it is not neutral. Otherwise, 
there would be no legitimate differences be- 
tween Protestantism, Catholicism and Juda- 
ism, and the various groups would not 
engage in such arduous endeavors to pre- 
serve, perpetuate and propagate their re- 
spective faiths. 

Public school sponsorship of nondenom- 
inational religious exercises potentially es- 
tablishes a new major faith— public school 
religion.” For a brief but significant time 
during the schoolday, the school becomes a 
house of worship, the teacher becomes a re- 
ligious leader, the class becomes a congre- 
gation, and the members of the school board 
are enshrined as founders of the new faith. 
How are the ritual, theology, and spiritual 
heritage of the new “public school religion” 
determined? Through divine revelation and 
interpretation by theologians? No, by pub- 
lic boards, commissions and courts, elected 
or appointed through the secular. political 
process. 

However, religion by definition. certainly 
as we have defined It in America, is one di- 
mension of life which is not subject either 
to the political process or to majority and 
minority considerations. The Founding 
Fathers determined that the United States 
would be a secular state, meaning thereby 
that the institutions of religion and gov- 
ernment would be separate. Supposing, to 
assume an extreme hypothesis, that 100 per- 
cent of Americans were devout members of 
the same religious denomination. The con- 
cepts. of majority and minority religions 
would lose thelr meaning, but the concept 
of separation of church and state would 
retain its full vigor. Why? Because re- 
ligion is a personal matter between every 
man and his God, and a man’s conscience 
is violated when his religion becomes a mat- 
ter of public concern. Because religion, 
as Madison stated, “flourishes in greater pu- 
rity without than with the aid of govern- 
ment.” Because a religion which in any way 
is dependent on the state for its sanctions 
inevitably becomes dependent on the state 
for its values. When the highest values of 
religion become conterminous with the 
highest values of the state, two deleterious 
consequences develop: (a) Religious tnstitu- 
tions lose their sense of independent moral 
judgment and dissipate their capacity to 
criticize society and state; and (b) religious 
groups are tempted to use the state to pur- 
sue their own sectarian objectives. 

To a certain extent, these consequences 
are already manifest in the arguments used 
by opponents of the Court decision. Already 
opponents of the decision say, “Our Con- 
stitution is not meant to impose on 
the majority the outlook of any minority.” 
Already they are unable to differentiate be- 
tween acts of religious devotion and acts of 
patriotism containing references to the 
Deity. Already they offer amendments to 
change the structural relationship between 
religion and the state. To inculcate love of 
country through pledges and anthems is a 
legitimate function of the state. To incul- 
cate love of God through prayer is an Iliegit- 
imate intrusion by the state in the private 
life of an individual. Equating love of God 
with love of country can only diminish re- 
ligion and distort the state. 

The new “public school religion’ worships 
a false god, who, like the pagan deities of 
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old, demands of his subjects that they offer 
up words without deeds, conformance with- 
out performance and body without soul. To 
the defenders of this new idolatry, we address 
the words of the prophets, “To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
Mar e's no more vain obla- 
tions. * * * Yea, when ye make many prayers 
I will not hear * * *.” Instead, Put away 
the evil of your doings from before Mine 
eyes, cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
justice” (Isaiah, ch. 1). Instead, It hath 
been told thee, O man, what is good and 
what the Lord doth require of thee: Only to 
do justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God” (Micah 6: 8). 

Those who support the various resolutions 
before this committee are properly concerned 
about the high rates of Juvenile delinquency, 
crime, divorce, mental illness, the material- 
ism, and low moral standards of American 
society. Furthermore, they are aware that 
our entire democratic system is being tested 
in the maelstrom of international politics. 
In their concern, they have focused on the 
public schools, implying that somehow or 
other these faults in our society are the re- 
sult of the godlessness of our public school 
system, or that somehow or other, the situa- 
tion would change for the better, if only our 
public schools would implant in our children 
a greater awareness of religious values. 

We share the concern for America’s murul 
standards, but we cannot share the implica- 
tions concerning the character, role, and 
function of the public school system. 

We deny the allegation that the public 
schools are godless. God is not excluded 
from the classroom because His name is not 
invoked in formal prayer. To the contrary, 
He is present in the righteous expressions 
and deeds of both teachers and students. 
The finest moral lessons are set by example 
and the examples set by our teachers, most 
of whom are consecrated individuals, are 
in consonance with the noblest precepts of 
religion. 

We deny the allegation that unless public 
education is grounded in an expressed belicf 
in God, it is grounded in atheism. A host 
of surveys have indicated that religion in 
America has a higher status than religion 
in any other country in the modern world, 
that more people belong to religious insti- 
tutions and attend services regularly than 
in any other country and that 99 percent of 
Americans affirm a belief in God. If we 
compare these contemporary statistics to 
the statistics at the time of the American 
Revolution, which indicate that only 
10 percent of the American people be- 
longed to a church, we cannot help but con- 
elude that religion has fared exceptionally 
well under the freedom granted to it by the 
first amendment. The fect that children 
do not pray in public schools does not mean 
that they will become atheists, any more than 
the fact that Congressmen rarely pray in the 
magnificent chapel set aside for them in the 
Capitol means that Congressmen are atheists, 
To state that our schools teach atheism. is to 
deprecate the Nation's educators who, in the 
words of Dr. Hollis Caswell, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, main- 
tain an “attitude in public schools toward 
religion (which) is universally friendly.” 

We deny the allegation that the public 
schools are in any way responsible for low 
moral standards. The American public 
school system has been an indispensable in- 
strument for inculcating the virtues of cit- 
izenship and for molding citizens of virtue. 
But morality is not alone the responsibility 
of the school. The home, the church and 
synagogue, the street, the store, the sports 
activities—in sum the entire life experience 
of a child—are responsible for the develop- 
ment of character. 

In a study made by a Catholic educator, 
no difference in moral attitudes was noticed 
between Catholic students who attended 
parochial schools, where the theistic ap- 
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proach is used, and Catholic students who 
attended public schools, where the nontheis- 
tic a is used. (Carmen V. Diaz, 
doctoral thesis, Fordham University, 1952) 
_ is the final analysis, therefore, the moral 
standards of any child can be little more 
than a reflection of the moral standards of 
his total environment. 

To expect that the mere rote recitation of 
a prayer in public school will strengthen the 
moral character of a child is to invest in 
prayer a signification contrary not only to 
most theologies, but to all scientific evidence 
and educational theory. To ask the home 
and church to assign one of their prime 
functions to the state is to weaken the initia- 
tive and sense of responsibility of the home 
and church. To folst roligious education on 
the school can only result in confusion for 
the child and tension for school officials. 
Rather than remaining the bulwark of our 
democratic system, the instrument for weld- 
ing together the diverse elements in Ameri- 
can life, the public school will become the 
focus of intergroup divisiveness. 

Let us not make a scapegoat of the public 
schools. Let not religious groups place the 
blame for low moral standards on the public 
schools, when these standards have developed 
during the very period of greatest expansion 
and burgeoning of religion in American his- 
tory. Let us not make of our public schools 
a vicarious atonement upon whom we shall 
heap responsibility for our own shortcom- 
ings and our own failures to perfect our- 
selves and our fellow men. 

This present controversy can only serve to 
divert religion from its primary task—the 
creation of a better society for all men. Pre- 
cisely because religion has such high status, 
there is a tendency to equate religion with 
everything good. Unfortunately, history, 
both past and present, does not warrant such 
a blanket assumption. In the past, in the 
name of religion, and with the authority of 
the state, men have perpetrated heinous 
crimes against humanity. In the present, in 
the name of religion, and ostensibly for the 
good of the state, some American citizens 
are “attacking windmills” and engaging in 
witchhunts. The polarization of religion as 
the embodiment of all good and of atheism 


as the embodiment of all evil intensifies the 


omnipresent danger of Judging men by what 
a say they believe instead of by what they 
0. 


between God 
and country; only when it seeks to judge the 
world that is finite from the perspective of 
Him who is infinite. 

We urge this committee not to initiate any 
action which would deprive religion of its 
integrity and democracy of its vitality, 


Major Step in Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, over 12 
years ago I proposed to the then Civil 
Aeronautics Administration that we try 
to control the traffic on the civil airways 
by positive ground control which would 
include radar devices along our airways. 
I am pleased now that after all these 
years the Federal Aviation Agency is 
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proceeding with such a program, Within 
the next 12 months this Agency will 
include positive ground control to all 
high altitude plane traffic except in a 
few narrow stretches. This will be an 
additional safeguard against midair 
collisions which we have experienced in 
the past. It will provide additional 
safety for all those traveling in the air. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on September 29, 
1962. The editorial is as follows: 

Masor STEP IN Am SAFETY 

The Federal Aviation Agency's announce- 
ment that within the next 12 months it will 
have extended positive ground control to all 
high altitude plane trafic except in a few 
narrow stretches of the Nation is a major 
step in furthering air safety. At present 
control of planes flying above the 24,000-foot 
altitude is operated only from Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, and Detroit, The suc- 
cess that these FAA centers have had with 
continuous radar control indicates that the 
acquisition of the additional 69 long-range 
radars should do much to eliminate the dan- 
ger of midair collisions. 


American Municipal Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent meeting of the 39th Annual Amer- 
ican Municipal Congress, Jersey City, 
which forms part of the 13th Congres- 
sional District and which I am privileged 
to represent in the Congress, received an 
achievement award for the best overall 
public relations program for cities in the 
United States with a population over 
100,000. 

Mayor Thomas Gangemi, Business 
Administrator John F. Moriarty, and 
Eugene Scanlon, chief of the division of 
public relations attended the congress as 
representatives of Jersey City. They are 
to be congratulated for their excellent 
work in reporting the conduct of their 
administration to the citizens of Jersey 
City. Excellence in municipal public re- 
lations can come only from fulfillment of 
the major premise of democratic gov- 
ernment that effective public administra- 
tion requires citizen knowledge, par- 
ticipation and support. 

I know that the citizens of Jersey City 
are as proud as I am of their officials 
who haye earned this distinguished 
award. I request unanimous consent 
that an article from the October 1962 
issue of the New Jersey Municipalities, 
which discusses Jersey City’s award, be 
inserted in the RECORD: 

“State-City Relations” was the theme of 
the 29th Annual American Municipal Con- 
gress which attracted over 1,800 officials and 
guests at sessions in Philadelphia, August 
25-29. 

Speaking at the opening general session on 
Monday were Mayor Gordon S. Clinton of 
Seattle, AMA president; host Mayor James 
H. J. Tate of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania's 
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Gov. David L. Lawrence, and J. Lewis Powell, 
author and lecturer. 

The Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
addressed delegates at a luncheon meeting on 
August 28. 

New Jersey received special recognition 
when Jersey City won an achievement award 
in the “best overall public relations program” 
category for cities with a population over 
100,000. 

A sizable group of New Jersey officials at- 
tended the Congress. ‘They included Thomas 
M. Redanauer, clerk-tax collector of Bar- 
rington; Mayor Alfred R. Pierce, Council 
President. Michael J. Plarulli, Councilmen 
Matthew R. Casper, Andrew A. Corea, Eliza- 
beth B. Hawk, Harry A. Kerr, and Elijah 
Perry and Willard Cooper, director, depart- 
ment of planning and renewal, all of Cam- 
den; Mayor Harold A. Pareti of Carlstadt, 
Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., of Enst Orange, 
Mayor Steven J. Bercik of Elizabeth, and 
Edward F. Deignan, Elizabeth fire chief and 
president of the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs. 

Also present were Mayor Thomas Gangemi, 
Business Administrator John F. Moriarty and 
Eugene Scanlon, chief of the division of pub- 
lic relations, all of Jersey City; Donald E. 
Dunn, business administrator in Moores- 
town; Mayor Joseph M. Healey of Kearny, 
Councilmen Frank Addonizio and Lee Bern- 
stein of Newark, and Mayor Arthur J. Hol- 
land of Trenton. 

League Executive Director Robert H. Fust 
and Mrs. Roberta H. Thatcher, assistant di- 
rector, also attended, 


Praise for Congressman Wilson's Efforts 
Against Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the 87th Congress rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, many of us will be return- 
ing to our home districts to campaign for 
reelection. Others will remain here or go 
to their homes to either prepare for re- 
tirement or for the opening session of 
the 88th Congress. 

During my service in the 87th Con- 
gress, I have attempted to spell out ex- 
amples of waste in military procurement. 
At the same time I have endeavored to 
perform services for my constituents. 

I want to say, here and now, that be- 
fore the end of this week, I shall detail 
three more examples of military incom- 
petency. In two, money was wasted by 
the bushel, In the third case, I was 
able to gain enough facts to intercede in 
the case and my interest saved the tax- 
payers $1 million. ; 

Newspapers in my home district have 
written several editorials about my mili- 
tary procurement study. I should like to 
offer for my colleagues the latest I have 
received, as carried in the September 
25 issue of the Bedford, Ind., Times- 
Mail, my hometown newspaper: 
REPRESENTATIVE WILSON Nor Wrrnovur Sur- 

PORT 

Although Ninth District Congressman Earn 

Witson received little assistance and support 
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in Government circles in his exposé 
itary procurement waste, 
little amount of support in 
press for his efforts. 

What Wuson uncovered in revealing one 
military spending scandal after another is 
something that most taxpayers must haye 
suspected over the years. In fact, many tax- 
payers were able to witness waste on a small 
scale, and probably suspected that much 
greater waste was taking place at higher 
levels. But in light of the cold war, the 
military has been something of a sacred cow 
not to be questioned by the taxpayers pop- 
ulace. We are supposed to pay the bill 
without asking questions. 

The modern Military Establishment is a 
thing of mystery to most persons, particu- 
larly when it has to do with electronics, 
nuclear weapons, rocketry, etc. Taxpayers 
are able to understand, however, such things 
as skirting of regulations, channeling con- 
tracts to favored manufacturers, sole source 
contracts and other shenanigans which 
needlessly push the cost of national defense 
higher. 

If this sort of thing is to be curbed, the 
job will have to be done by Representatives 
and Senators in Congress. It isn't going to 
be done by bureaucrats many of whose jobs 
depend on waste. 

We cite a number of publications which 
have expressed editorial sentiment support- 
ing Wo in his fight: 

Ralph de Toledano, whose King Features 
column appears in 90 newspapers, said Au- 
gust 24: “Eart Witson is a fighting Hoosier 
who has uncovered Pentagon practices cost- 
ing the taxpayers millions.” 

Radio editorials written by Broadcast Edi- 
torial Service, Orangeburg, S.C. and aired 
all over the South, said: We encourage Con- 
gressman Witson to show the Congress that 
sole-source procurement Is costing the tax- 
payers billions, We salute Indiana Congress- 
man Eart WILSON." 

The Nation magazine mentioned his co- 
operation with newsmen in the FBI arrest 
of three top Signal Corps officials on bribery 
charges. 

“Congressman Wr. sor has waged a lonely, 
little-publicized war to force defense agen- 
cles to open more contracts to competitive 
bidding,” said the Chicago Daily News. 

The Dallas (Tex.) News said of 
Representative Witson’s study: 
and figures nre startling. This extravagant 
Waste can be traced to Pentagon policies.” 

Columnist de Toledano, who will shortly 
publish profiles on Witson and his study in 
National Review and Reader's Digest, wrote: 
“The correction of abuses Congressman 
Wrson has noted could mean a balanced 
budget. He is on the right track.” 

The Madison Courier said: “The work be- 
ing done by Representative Wmson demon- 
strates the Congressman's keen desire to 
serve the people who elected him, and we 
owe him a vote of thanks for his hard work. 
If more of this work is done, we can expect 
to see money saved and, perhaps, lower taxes. 
Good work, Eirg.” 

The Lawrenceburg Press said Representa- 
tive Witson “has uncovered a system that is 
loosely conducted, filled with kickbacks and 
payoffs, all of which come from your pocket.” 

The Seymour Tribune editorially endorsed 
his work, as did the Indianapolis Star, the 
Miami (Fla) Herald, Los Angeles Times, 
Waco (Tex.) Citizen, White Plains (N.Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch, and the Chicago Daily 
News, to name but a few. 

These comments are best capsuled in a 
sentence by de Toledano: “Representative 
Wiison lifted the lid on this shocking con- 
dition and showed that wasteful procure- 
ment practices are costing this Nation bil- 
lions each year.” 

For his efforts, Representative WILsoN was 
made a target by Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara. In late August, as reported by 
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Charles Nicodemus, of the Chicago Dally 


defense contracting—be dropped 
from 11 mailing lists containing notices of 
nonclassified contracts.” 

Shortly thereafter the Defense Department 
regretfully rebuked the Navy. The White 
Plains Reporter Dispatch said: “The Defense 
Department has quietly slapped down the 
Navy for secretly limiting competition on 
key defense contracts. The Department 
stressed that any firm wanting to compete 
for unclassified contracts must be given an 
opportunity to bid, The action was a vic- 
tory for Representative Wiso and put the 
Defense Department in the uncomfortable 
position of coming to the support of one 
of its most persistent critics.” 

Only recently Representative WILSON 
turned over to the Attorney General evidence 
which shows that a prominent company 
made thousands of dollars in excess profits 
on an electronics contract. He has started 
machinery in motion which may effect re- 
covery of this money. 

Congressman WILsoN’s study has accom- 
plished: 

(1) a change in procurement law, passed 
unanimously by the House, giving an out- 
side agency authority over sole-source deals; 

(2) arrest of two civilian officials on brib- 


ery charges; 

(3) discovery of thousands of dollars in 
excess profits, and 

(4) a change in regulations, giving Amer- 
ican industry the right to compete for mil- 
itary hardware business. 

At the same time, Representative WILSON 
has continued his work for his own district. 
Twice in the past 2 years he saved the agri- 
cultural limestone Por the third 
time, he was instrumental in killing a diesel 
fuel tax differential in committee. His 
amendment to an appropriation bill pro- 
vided needed money a year early for the 
Whitewater River flood control project. His 
work with U.S. Engineers led to an accelera- 
tion of work on the East Fork White River 
project. 

He called nationwide attention to a 
scheme to do away with many present TV 
channels. Such an outcry developed that 
the plan was killed, assuring a continuance 
of TV entertainment for all. 

In his efforts to bring about economy in 
government and to serve the needs of the 
people in the Ninth District in Washington, 
Witson has also appeared before many com- 
mittees and Government agencies, and has 
still found time to vote on all legislation 
of importance. A truly active and effective 
Congressman often finds it necessary to be 
in two or three places at the same time. 
This cannot be done. A choice, therefore, 
must be made, and WI. sor's choice has con- 
sistently been to be where he can do the 
most good for his constituents. 

We do not always agree with Representa- 
tive WII sox, but we like his voting record 
over the years and believe that it represents 
the desires of the people of this district. 


Kennedy’s Pet Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 
Mr. DERWINSKI.. Mr. Speaker, the 
almost complete collapse of our foreign 


policy positions under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration must of necessity be com- 
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pared to the President’s campaign ut- 
terances. Such a valuable and pene- 
trating comparison contained in an edi- 
torial of this morning’s Chicago Daily 
Tribune was based on the observations 
made by John Davis Lodge, one of our 
Nation’s outstanding public servants. 

This review of the New Frontier 
foreign policy collapse is dramatically 
presented and I insert the editorial into 
the Recor at this point. 

KENNEDY'S Per ISSUE 

The 1,440-page volume of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s 1960 Speeches, published 
last year by the Government Printing Of- 
fice, contains no less than 209 entries un- 
der the topic of prestige.“ He spoke about 
the station of the United States in the world 
on almost every possible occasion, and it was 
his constant account that America’s prestige 
had steadily declined during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

In a characteristic utterance, Mr. Ken- 
nedy offered the judgment that “American 
foreign policy has been, in general, relatively 
unsuccessful in the last 4 or 5 years; that 
the power and prestige of the United States 
in relationship to that of the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Communists has declined 
relatively.” 

So, said Mr. Kennedy, “I think what we 
need is a new administration with new peo- 
ple, new vitality, and new Ideas.“ 

Well, we have them, if the tired and 
familiar types directing our foreign policy 
can be called new—the retreads like Dean 
Rusk, Chester Bowles, Adlai Stevenson, or 
“Soapy” Williams, or the ubiquitous ama- 
teurs like Junior Schlesinger, Walt Rostow, 
or Richard Goodwin. 

The production of this team, with Mr. 
Kennedy supervising the diplomatic touch- 
ball game, has been wryly appraised by John 
Davis Lodge, former Republican Governor 
of Connecticut and for years one of America’s 
most able and skilled diplomats as Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. 

In an exclusive interview with Walter 
Trohan, chief of the Tribune Washington 
bureau, Mr. Lodge submits the judgment 
that America’s prestige under the Kennedy 
administration has hit its nadir. Every- 
where there is dismay over Washington's 
policy of appeasement and retreat, of cud- 
dling up to Russia while abusing our friends 
and allies. 

Mr. Lodge ticked off the list from Cuba 
and Berlin to Laos, Vietnam, West New 
Guinea, Thailand, Katanga, Angola, and 
Latin America. Nowhere have we stood up 
to the Communist threat. Nowhere have we 
shown the firmness that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration displayed at Quemoy, at Berlin, 
and in Lebanon. 

Instead, Mr. Lodge said, the administra- 
tion’s policy consists of wishful thinking— 
the belief that the Soviet Union is ma- 
turing” and mellowing, and that if we just 
give the Communists enough encourage- 
ment, if we concede enough to them, they 
will prove pleasant playmates. In short, this 
is the policy of Franklin Roosevelt at Tehe- 
ran and Yalta, handing everything to Russia 
on a silver platter. 

There is no future in this for the United 
States, Mr, Lodge thinks, because the Com- 
munists don't change, nor do their goals 
change. Their goals are the destruction of 
the West by a process of attrition so that 
communism will prevail throughout the 
world, and, as things have been going, we 
are playing into their hands. 

The American people have an unhappy 
realization that the passivity of the admin- 
istration can only lead to bigger trouble, 
and they will agree with Mr. Lodge that 
peace is a product of strength, that war is 
& derivative of weakness, and that appease- 
ment can only multiply the hazards of war. 
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Economic Sanctions, OAS, Blockade 
Can’t End Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of October 1, 
1962: 

Pott or View—Economic SANCTIONS, OAS, 
BLOCKADE CAN’T END CASTRO 
{By Clare Booth Luce) 

New Yorx, October 1—President Kennedy 
reportedly feels that Fidel Castro's Cuba is 
“üa bone in his throat.“ The “bone” has 
grown sharper and more dangerous to him— 
and to the Nation—with every passing hour. 

Political expediency requires the President 
to belittle its size on the eve of the con- 
gressional elections. So far, he has not en- 
tirely succeeded. The American people are 
pressing the Cuban question hard: How, 
short of war, they demand, can the Cuban 
bone be removed? Or, to put the question 
another way: What has been done so far to 

odge it? 

ar economic sanctions as the United 
States can unilaterally apply to Cuba are al- 
ready in effect: American shipments to Cuba 
now consist almost entirely of medical sup- 
plies and food. Cuba's trade with our allies 
has nosedived also, but this is less because 
of their unwillingness to sell than because 
of Cuba's inability to buy. 

About 15 percent of Cuba’s trade is still 
with non-Soviet bloc nations, including 
NATO members. Cuba has been receiving 
machinery, electrical goods, and engines 
from Canada, and certain yital imports from 
England, Japan, Norway, France, Germany, 
and other NATO countries. 

Many of the President's critics insist that 
some way can be found to stop this trade, as 
well as Soviet trade—including strategic war 
material—carried in vessels chartered from 
allied nations, 

WANT PROFITABLE TRADE 


Just last week Secretary of State Rusk 
stepped up efforts to persuade our allies to 
abandon their profitable Russo-Cuban char- 
ters. Significantly the response was less than 
enthusiastic. 

A hard-nosed amendment to the foreign 
aid bill rammed through the House on Sep- 
tember 20 prohibits economic aid to any 
country sending goods of any kind to Com- 
munist Cuba. Chances are it will not pass 
the Senate. The attempt to enforce this 
provision would throw the whole foreign aid 
program into a state of administrative chaos. 

Moreover, to punish democratic, allied and 
neutral governments for the activities of pri- 
vate businessmen and shippers is manifestly 
unfair. And even if successful, the final re- 
sult would be to tie Cuba’s military, political 
and economic lifeline more closely to 
Moscow. 

Although the effort would be a big one, 
Premier Khrushchey can probably make 
good his boast that Soviet-bloc countries can 
supply all Cuba's economic needs and, if 
necessary, in their own bottoms. 

Can the administration, then, working 
through the Organization of American 
States, achieve anything more than it has 
already achieved—which is practically 
nothing—to collapse Mr. Castro and exclude 
Russian power from this hemisphere? 


OAS STILL INEFFECTUAL 


So far, the Organization of American 
States has proved to be a futile piece of ma- 
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chinery for coping with Mr. Castro. There is 
considerable sentiment on the part of some 
Latin American governments supporting 
U.S, military intervention in Cuba in the 
hemisphere’s interest. 

Many who would condemn such action 
publiciy, privately would applaud it. But 
there isn't a prayer that the OAS will under- 
take multilateral action of any effective kind 
against Mr. Castro. OAS nations haye not 
even imposed economic sanctions, although 
their total trade with Cuba comes to a mere 
$10 million a year. 

The informal conference of Latin Ameri- 
can ministers, called by Mr. Kennedy for 
tomorrow in Washington, is not likely to pro- 
duce more than empty condemnations of 
Russia's ideological exports into Latin 
America. 

And what, for example, can any of the 
OAS members do to close down Radio Cuba, 
which pours Communist propaganda around 
the clock into every Latin American home 
that boasts a radio? Moreover, many of 
these governments are so riddled by native 
Communists that even for those minded to 
do so, “Communist baiting” can be politi- 
cal suicide. 

BRAZIL AN EXAMPLE 


One example of the Communist problem 
in Latin America will suffice: Brazil, which 
is geographically one-half the area of Latin 
America, has, since World War II, received 
over $1 billion from the United States in 
economic aid. 

Nevertheless, today Brazil's President Joao 
Goulart is anti-United States and proleft- 
ist. Currently he is seeking to elect his 
brother-in-law, Leonel Brizola, to the Bra- 
zilian Congress. 

Mr. Brizola's campaign is based on anti- 
U.S. diatribes. On a TV program he de- 
manded that the U.S. Embassy be closed, 
and that our Ambassador, Lincoln Gordon, 
be sent home, à 

It is safe to say that the OAS will act in 
no effective way against Mr. Castro. 

In the absence of forceful OAS action, is 
there, then, any unilateral action the United 
States can take, short of direct invasion of 
Cuba, which might be effective? The action 
most people are urging is a “peaceful” naval 
blockade. 

Former President Eisenhower is quoted as 
having said recently that he had heard the 
term “peaceful blockade," but he didn't 
know what the term meant. 

FULL ENFORCEMENT NEEDED 

A naval blockade, if it is to succeed, must 
be continuously maintained and enforced on 
vessels of all flags. Allied and neutral, no 
less “enemy,” vessels must be intercepted 
and cargoes dumped or returned to home 
ports. 

International law defines such a blockade 
as “an act of war carried out by the war- 
ships of a belligerent, detalled to prevent ac- 
cess or departure from a defined part of the 
enemy's coast.” 

Americans will remember that Kaiser Wil- 
helm's harrassment of American shipping in 
1917 was construed by Woodrow Wilson as 
an act of war on the part of Germany against 
the neutral United States. A naval block- 
ade led directly to our entrance into World 
War I. 

Consequently, the establishment of a for- 
mal U.S. naval biockade against Cuba could 
be construed an act of war by any nation 
whose vessel it so intercepted. It is, of 
course, reasonable to assume that however 
much a naval blockade against our allies 
would gum up our relations with them, they 
would not war against America. 

What is certain is that Cuba would de- 
Clare a naval blockade to be an act of war, 
and that the U.S.S.R. would Iindorse that 
declaration. 

No peaceful action that the United States 
can presently take can be counted on to stop 
the Soviet buildup in Cuba. 


October 5 
Wilson Versus Waste—A Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, I want the Members of this 
House to know that Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara can no longer refuse 
to open Defense Department procure- 
ment information to me for my success- 
ful efforts to save the taxpayers of this 
Nation millions of dollars. Secretary 
McNamara is rapidly reaching the end 
of his rope and soon will have to capitu- 
late, change his mind, and cooperate 
with the U.S. Congress. 

I have today been furnished with two 
letters, one from my colleague, the 
Honorable Joun Moss, of California, to 
the Secretary of Defense, and the other 
an answer to my colleague’s inquiry, As 
chairman of the Special Government In- 
formation Subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California has confirmed what mil- 
lions of Americans know for a fact—the 
Secretary of Defense would like to with- 
hold information from Members of Con- 
gress to protect inefficiency and in- 
competency in his own household. 

My colleague points out in his letter to 
the Secretary of September 20 that the 
Naval Purchasing Office less than four 
blocks from the Capitol has been supply- 
ing information on an open and public 
basis to so-called “reporting services,” 
while the Secretary tries to hide the 
same material from Congress. My col- 
league also mentions other discrepan- 
cies noted by his subcommittee in this 
matter commonly known as “Wilson 
versus Waste.” 

The Defense Secretary's answer would 
be ludicrous if it were not for the tragedy 
of waste that is going on in his depart- 
ment and right under his very nose, For 
example, the Secretary falsely told my 
colleague I am now getting every pro- 
curement document I request and he 
used the word “promptly.” I do not know 
what “promptly” is supposed to mean. 
I have, for example, one request that 
dates back to May 8 and others dating 
back to early August that still have not 
been answered. I might say the service 
is getting worse instead of better. When 
I started asking questions about the par- 
ticular procurement of the May 8 let- 
ter, the whole procurement was can- 
celed. There are other examples and 
I can detail them for anyone who wants 
them. They show less than prompt 
compliance with requests. 

The Secretary also mentions in his 
letter “expenditure of manpower” and 
says compliance with my requests would 
inyolve placing me on 10,000 mailing lists 
covering some 20,000 procurement ac- 
tions per year, I assume by this that the 
Secretary's figures are true—there is an 
average of two procurement actions per 
mailing list, about 10 ounces of mail 
daily, which is certainly something less 
than administrative efficiency. 

The point is made that I requested 
procurement papers from 35 defense 
agencies. I figured this out against the 
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20,000 procurement actions—and it 
would mean an average of about 2 pro- 
curement actions per day per agency— 
which does not seem to me to be a heavy 
administrative burden, even if the Sec- 
retary's facts were true. 

The letter also says the Naval Pur- 
chasing Office has been directed to cease 
its practice of suppling information to 
the six agencies involved. His letter 
says “The NPO has been directed to 
cease this practice, which is not author- 
ized by regulations.” 

What I want to know is this—who au- 
thorized issuance of this material in the 
first place? How was this authoriza- 
tion justified? Who said it could be 
done? Under what section of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions was it either started, or stopped? 

In connection with this cutoff of in- 
formation to the six people at the Naval 
Purchasing Office, I must state that I 
know of other procurement offices in 
this area and in the Nation who have 
Similar distributions. I suppose Secre- 
tary McNamara’s future action will be 
11200 come to 

ght. 

His actions are typical of what I have 
come to recognize as standard operat- 
ing procedure in the Defense Depart- 
ment. When I point out somthing 
wrong, the military either writes a new 
regulation to get around it, amends an 
old regulation, or tries to push the whole 
thing under the rug and out of sight. 

I have noticed in the newspapers re- 
cently where Secretary McNamara said 
he can save $3 billion annually on mili- 
tary expenditures. I would like to ask 
if he hopes to saye this money by cut- 
ting down on the purchase of paper 
and on the cost of printing information 
on procurement? Apparently, he is try- 
ing to cover up something that cer- 
tainly smells to high heaven. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to insert the two 
letters I have received today from my 
colleague, Mr. Moss, and I want to high- 
ly commend him for his interest in this 
action. Remember, if one Member of 
Congress can be denied information he 
needs to better do his job, then all the 
rest of you can expect the same treat- 
ment. We must, as Lincoln advised, 
either hang together or we shall cer- 
tainly hang separately. 

SPECIAL GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE Comm™rr- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1962. 
Hon. Rorert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mx. SECRETARY: The staff of the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation has been assembling facts surround- 
ing the removal of Representative EARL WiL- 
Son’s name from the lists for mailing infor- 
mation distributed by the several Defense 
Department procurement offices. The sub- 
committee wished to determine whether any 
improper restriction was placed on access 
to Government information by Members of 
Congress. Such restriction apparently does 
exist, for at least one procurement office is 
providing to six private firms on a dally 
basis, the same information which has been 
Withheld from a Member of Congress. 

In 1961 and early 1962 a mumber of de- 
fense procurement offices were providing Rep- 
resentative Wiso simultaneously with dis- 
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tribution to Industry unclassized informa- 
tion about invitations for bids. Late in June 
1962, however, Representative WisoN was 
informed that compliance with his desire to 
remain on the mailing lists and to be added 
to several others would “impose a very heavy 
administrative burden on the military de- 
partments.” The Defense Department let- 
ter apparenly constituted authority for the 
removal of Representative WILSON’s name 
from all mailing lists. 

Representatives of the Department of De- 
fense have claimed that no general distribu- 
tion of bid information material is presently 
being made, and that to establish such a 
distribution as requested by Representative 
Witson would be unprecedented and a costly 
administrative burden. The specific service 
desired by Representative Witson currently 
is being provided by the Navy Purchasing 
Office, Just four blocks from the Capitol. 

Each day a clerk at the Navy Purchasing 
Office assembles for six “customers” a set of 
all invitations for bids issued that day. Each 
set is placed in a rack near the main en- 
trance to the office. Representatives of the 
six firms pick up their bundles on a regular 
basis. The Navy did not identify the favored 
six firms, although it appears they are pri- 
vate bid service establishments. 

The discrepancy Is obvious, On the one 
hand the Department of Defense complains 
about the heavy administrative burden of 
providing information for Representative 
Witson who, as a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, has the duty of 
passing upon the appropriations for the De- 
partment and other Government agencies. 
At the same time, the identical service re- 
quested by Congressman Wrson is being 
performed for six private firms with no ap- 
parent strain on the administrative organi- 
zation of the Navy Office. 

It would appear that the attempt to apply 
a hard and fast rule has resulted only in 
unnecessarily withholding information from 
a Member of Congress, Certainly, in those 
cases where bid information is distributed 
generally, one more name can be added to 
the list without taxing the administrative 
abilities of the Defense Establishment. In 
those cases where there is, in fact, no general 
distribution, the Department should be pre- 
pared to prove beyond doubt that an unusual 
burden would be imposed as a result of serv- 
icing a congressional request. 

In view of these considerations, the sub- 
committee would appreciate being informed 
whether the information previously provided 
Representative Witson by the Navy Supply 
Office will now be made avallable to him. 
If not, please explain the apparent discrim- 
ination in treatment between Representative 
Wiso and the six private firms to which 
general distributions are made. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, Chairman, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 2, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 

Chairman, Special Government Information 
Subcommittee, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

House of Representatives. 

Drar Mr. Cuareman: Your letter of Sep- 
tember 20 to Secretary McNamara has been 
referred to me for reply. 

Let me point out first that there is no ques- 
tion of freedom of information in connection 
with Representative Earn Witson’s request 
to have his name placed on the mailing lists 
maintained by 36 procurement offices within 
the Department of Defense. As you know, 
Secretary McNamara maintains an open door 
policy throughout the Department with re- 
gard to unclassified information. Repre- 
sentative Wilson is now being furnished 
promptly by this office every procurement 
document that he requests. The only issue 
is one of the administrative arrangements by 
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which these documents are transmitted to 
him, 

Let me review the facts in this situation. 
Representative Won originally requested 
that he be placed on the malling lists of the 
Army Signal Corps and the Navy Bureaus of 
Weapons and Ships to receive copies of every 
advertised procurement and of the unclas- 
sified portions of every negotiated procure- 
ment issued by these activities. When this 
request was denied on the basis of the ad- 
ministrative burden involved, Representative 
Wuson then revised his request to cover only 
electronic equipment in amounts over 
$25,000, but to include all Department of 
Defense procurement activities. 

To comply with Representative WILSON's 
second request with a minimum expenditure 
of manpower would have involved placing 
him on over 10,000 mailing lists covering 
some 20,000 procurement actions per year 
and maintained by 35 different procurement 
offices. This request was also denied, and 
Representative Wuson was referred to the 
Commerce Business Daily issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, which contains 
Synopses of all proposed procurements. 
From these synopses, the Congressman could 
identify those procurement for which he 
wished to obtain the procurement docu- 
ments; and we offered to obtain those docu- 
ments for him. 

Since August 20, Representative Witson 
has requested documents on 108 procure- 
ments. As of September 27, we have fur- 
nished 74 documents, 3 were canceled, and 
the remainder have been requested from the 
departments. 

As a result of our June 28 letter, special 
daily mailings to Representative WILSON 
from six offices were discontinued, and he 
also recelved a letter from the Navy Pur- 
chasing Office in Washington informing him 
that his name had been removed from “the 
general mailing list of this activity.” 

In fact, the NPO, like the other procure- 
ment offices, does not maintain a “general 
mailing list,“ but, as your staff has correct- 
ly reported, it makes up six sets of procure- 
ments issued each day and puts them aside 
for pickup at the NPO by commercial bid 
services which reproduce this material. The 
NPO has been directed to cease this prac- 
tice, which fs not authorized by our regula- 
tions. 

In your letter you say that “the identical 
service requested by Representative WILSON 
is being performed for six private firms with 
no apparent strain on the administrative 
organization of the Navy Office,” 
and you ask us to “explain the apparent dis- 
crimination in treatment between Repre- 
sentative WILSON and the six private firms 
** *.” Aside from the fact that the service 
provided by the Navy office in question in- 
volved a local departure from bed 
practices, I must point out that it is by no 
means identical to the service requested by 
Representative Witson, which would involve 
& unique arrangement to assemble and mail 
procurement documents estimated at 314 
tons of documents per year. 

I should point out also that to furnish 
Representative Wiuson with the dally output 
of the NPO would provide him only with a 
random selection of procurement documents; 
and to put him on every mailing list he has 
asked for would not supply him with any 
more information than he can obtain now 
by submitting specific requests for docu- 
ments, since he can have any set of docu- 
ments for the asking. 


We appreciate your concern that the De- 
partment follow a consistent policy of full 
disclosure on Government Information, and 
I trust that the foregoing explanation makes 
it clear that we are doing so in this case. 


Sincerely, 
THomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Instal- 
lations and Logistics. 
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Koenig’s Creek Dam Second Structure 
Completed in Little Schuylkill Water- 
shed Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30 I had the privilege and honor 
to participate in the dedication of Koe- 
nig’s Creek flood-prevention dam near 
New Ringgold, Pa., the second struc- 
ture completed in the $2,250,000 flood- 
prevention project for the Little Schuyl- 
kill River in Pennsylvania. 

Communities in the watershed will be 
protected from flood damages to indus- 
tries, utilities, roads, bridges, and above 
all to life and property in the area. 

It was but a short time past when we 
dedicated the first dam at Hosensock, 
and the day is soon fast approaching 
when we will celebrate the dedication of 
the Locust Creek Dam, or the third 
phase of the Little Schuylkill water- 
shed. 

Present at the dedicatory ceremonies 
were Federal, State, county, and local 
officials who have been active and re- 
sponsible for the great work already ac- 
complished, and included the Honorable 
Ivan McKeever, State conservationist for 
the Soil Conservation Service, Mr. James 
Shadle, chairman of the Schuylkill 
County Soil Conservation District; Mr. 
Richard R. Bassler, president of the Lit- 
tle Schuylkill River Watershed Associa- 
tion; Mr. Byron Breisch, secretary of the 
Schuylkill County Soil Conservation 
District; Schuylkill County Commission- 
ers Benjamin Boltz, Joseph Holden, and 
Elmer Johnson; and Schuylkill County 
Solicitor Ralph Bashore. 

Without going into too much detail I 
will include remarks of the principal 
speakers, which vividly tell what has 
been accomplished since 1958. Mr. 
Speaker, you will recall at that time I 
secured the approval of the Senate and 
House Public Works Committee for the 
Little Schuylkill River watershed which 
made it possible for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to proceed with what was 
estimated then as a $2,259,322 project. 
I also secured the approval at that time 
for an initial expenditure of $1,937,388 
by the Federal Government. 

In the Little Schuylkill River water- 
shed there are over 50,000 people living, 
390 farms, and 86,848 acres. 

Sponsors of the project are the Soil 
Conservation Districts of Schuylkill, 
Carbon, and Berks Counties; the Schuyl- 
kill County Commissioners, the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and the Fish 
Commission, of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the Water and Power 
Resources Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters. 

The dedication program for the Koe- 
nig’s Creek Dam was as follows: Open- 
ing remarks, Mr. James Shadle, chair- 
man, Schuylkill County Soil Conserva- 
tion District; invocation, the Reverend 
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Lawrence Delp, pastor of Christ Luther- 
an Church; introduction of speakers, 
Mr. Byron Breisch, secretary, Schuylkill 
County Soil Conservation District; Hon. 
Ivan McKeever, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service; myself, and 
the Honorable Benjamin E. Boltz, chair- 
man, Schuylkill County Board of Com- 
missioners. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the remarks of the three principal speak- 
ers as follows: 

REMARKS BY IVAN MCKEEVER, STATE CONSER- 
VATIONIST, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Schuylkill County Soll Con- 
servation District, the Schuylkill County 
commissioners and other local people who 
have given of their time and talent to make 
this project possible. 

The Little Schuylkill River watershed proj- 
ect was one of the first planned and approved 
in Pennsylvania under Public Law 566. In 
fact, it was one of the first approved in the 
country under this act. Your dedication 
of this second structure this afternoon is, 
in effect, reaching the second milestone in 
the completion of your program. Much re- 
mains to be done, but you have indicated 
by your interest and work to date that you 
intend to see the Little Schuylkill River 
watershed program become an actual reality 
on the land. 

Your program will include the completion 
of a dam just started on the Locust Creek 
branch in which you have secured the coop- 
eration of the State department of forests 
and waters and the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission. It will also include a dam above 
Tamaqua on the main stem of the Little 
Schulykill River. These, with other works of 
improvement, as well as the carrying out of 
the land treatment phase, will establish an 
outstanding watershed program for you. It 
is my hope that this watershed program on 
the Little Schuylkill will become an example 
for others to follow—not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in the country as well. 

In 1965, the annual meeting of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America will be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa. It is my hope that 
a tour at that time will bring the main 
body of delegates from the convention for a 
1-day visit to the Little Schuylkill River 
watershed. I hope that a proper ceremony 
might be worked out for the damsite of the 
Locust Creek branch. 

The leadership given in this watershed 
program from officials of Tamaqua, from 
your soil conservation district board of di- 
rectors, from your county commissioners, and 
others, established for you an early lead in 
watershed programing. Since you started 
this program, others have gotten underway. 
Today, in Pennsylvania, we are working on 
many watersheds. To date, over 63 applica- 
tions for watershed assistance have been re- 
ceived covering 3 million acres or 10 percent 
of the land area of the Commonwealth. 

I would like to spend time to review with 
you here the fine work that is going on 
throughout all of Pennsylvania on small 
watershed development. However, I think 
it is sufficient to say that these programs are 
similar to yours in many respects and have 
been fashioned after the concept which you 
envisioned, planned, and carried out here. 

The concept of multiple-purpose use of 
land and water which is so well established 
4n your watershed is a concept that is 
growing every year. I think we are begin- 
ning to realize that the amount of good land 
and water is limited. The real challenge 
to all of us, therefore, is to make the most 
of what we have. Taking proper advantage 
of the natural resources found in your 
watershed has required a great deal of wise 
planning and hard work. Now you are well 
on your way in carrying out your plan. 
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Your soll conservation district in Schuyl- 
kill County, along with 58 other soll con- 
servation districts in Pennsylvania, have 
dedicated themselves to developing and 
carrying out wise planning of land and water 
resources for both rural and urban people. 
I am looking forward to the time when you 
have finished your works of improvement on 
the Little Schuylkill River watershed. I am 
looking forward to future dedications of 
structures, but most of all, I am looking 
forward to the time when you can truly 
dedicate a completed program on the entire 
Little Schuylkill River watershed, 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE Ivor D. FENTON, 
CONGRESSMAN, 12TH CONGRESSIONAL Dis- 
TRICT 


Today we are gathered to dedictate the 
second dam in the Little Schuylkill River 
watershed protection and flood prevention 
project. This is an occasion which gives me 
a great deal of pleasure. I welcome the op- 
portunity to join with you in dedicating the 
Koenig's Creek Dam. 

It seems to me that only yesterday we 
met to mark the completion of the first dam 
on the Hosensock Branch of this river. You 
have made remarkable progress in this 
watershed. Please accept my sincere com- 
pliments for your continued efforts and suc- 
cesses in this extensive project, 

This dam is an integral part of the com- 
prehensive plan you have developed to con- 
trol floods in the Little Schuylkill River 
watershed. It is designed to store flood- 
waters during periods of heavy runoff. 
Upon completion of the other flood preven- 
tion measures you have scheduled to be built, 
flooding will be greatly reduced throughout 
the watershed. 

You and I know that we have had some 
bad floods in this area. Our towns and 
homes have been severely damaged. And 
our industries, roads, railroads, and bridges 
have not been spared by the wild floodwaters 
rushing through our communities. All of 
this will change once this program is com- 
pleted. You good people will recall that, 
in 1958, I secured the approval by the Sen- 
ate and House Public Works Committees for 
the Little Schuylkill River watershed which 
made it possible for the Soil Conservation 
Service to proceed with what was estimated 
then as a $2,259,322 project. I also secured 
the approval at that time for an initial ex- 
penditure of $1,937,388 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I was pleased to learn that you are con- 
sidering the development of a community 
park adjoining this dam. I realize there is 
a need for additional public recreational 
areas in the watershed. A park would be 
welcomed by the many people who enjoy the 
out of doors. It would serve as a whole- 
some center for picnicking, swimming, boat- 
ing, and other recreational activities, 

I know that the people in my congres- 
sional district were pleased to learn that 
you have started the Locust Creek Dam, 
which is on another tributary of the Little 
Schuylkill River. This will be a large mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir located above Tam- 
aqua. In addition to providing flood pre- 
vention, a 95-acre permanent lake will be 
created, 

I am also aware that you are planning 
to develop a large State park adjoining the 
lake. These new recreational facilities will 
add much to the entire community. They 
will undoubtedly serve to stimulate local 
business and others engaged in serving the 
needs of vacationers, sportsmen, and others 
who will be attracted to this area in large 
numbers. This project will prove to be a 
real asset to this area and I congratulate you 
for your vision in developing this plan. 

What you are doing here on the Little 
Schuylkill River is admirable. Today you are 
the leaders in a new program which is geared 
to improying the economic conditions of our 
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rural and urban people. You are showing 
the way to work effectively with our State 
and Federal Governments in developing and 
utilizing our resources for the good of all in 
the watershed. 

The sound program you have developed 
under Public Law 566 is serving as a guide 
in the future development of the large wa- 
tersheds, such as the Delaware, the Susque- 
hanna, and others in the Commonwealth. 
You are paving the way for others to follow. 
Large watersheds will only be fully developed 
when the resources of small watersheds have 
been planned as you have planned for the 
Little Schuylkill, 

Iam proud to say that I was a Member of 
the 83d Congress which enacted the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
This act enables the local people to develop 
their soil and water resources to meet their 
needs, Under this act you can build dams 
for flood prevention, you can store water 
for recreation, municipal and industrial pur- 
poses, and for fish and wildlife habitat, and 
you can improve the soil and water, wood- 
land and wildlife, resources for this and fu- 
ture generations. 

I belleve you ought to know that Public 
Law 566 is popular in the Nation. Since the 
act was passed by the U.S. Congress in 1954, 
more than 779 projects covering 53 million 
acres have been authorized for planning in 
the country. In these watersheds the U.S. 
Soll Conservation Service and the U.S. Forest 


Service are working with the local people. 


in developing their watershed plans. 

One of the fine features of this act is the 
engineering assistance you receive from the 
Soil Conservation Service. I know that they 
have worked closely with you in helping 
to develop and carry out this program. In 
addition to the flood prevention features, the 
act also enables the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice to speed up its assistance to the land- 
owners in the watershed in establishing the 
much-needed soll and water conservation 
measures. 

I want to compliment you for the way 
you have coordinated the services of the 
Federal and State agencies and local groups 
in this project. An example of this is the 
cooperation the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters and the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission are providing in develop- 
ing the Locust Creek Dam. You have de- 

. veloped a conservation team to help solve a 
problem which cannot be handled alone. 

It is a source of continued pride for me 
that we here in Pennsylvania have recog- 
nized the opportunities under the Small 
Watershed Act. Sixty-three applications 
from 83 counties have been submitted for 
assistance in developing their watersheds. 
Ten projects are now in the operation stage 
and many others are being planned. Seven- 
teen flood prevention dams have already been 
built, or are under construction, and many 
others are now on the drawing board. I am 
pleased to say that a number of these will 
not only provide flood prevention, but will 
be used to store much-needed water for many 
uses by the rural and urban people in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Another important part of the Small 
Watershed Act is the assistance which is pro- 
vided to farmers and landowners for speeding 
up the conservation treatment of their land. 
Ican see evidence of this good work through- 
out this area. The many strip-cropped fields, 
ponds, tree planting, and terraces that can 
be seen on the land are evidence that the 
soll conservation districts in our congres- 
sional district of Northumberland, Schuylkill, 
and Berks Counties are on the job. I want 
to compliment the directors of these districts 
for their good work in promoting sound land 
use. 

I am convinced that the watershed protec- 
tion and flood prevention program offers an 
orderly and democratic way for developing 
our Natural resources. Working together 
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as a team, the farmer and his city cousin can 
develop a program which will control erosion, 
conserve water, improve wildlife, and prevent 
floods. To the farmer, this program offers 
conservation and better land use; to indus- 
tries and communities, it offers a great deal 
more flood prevention and an abundant 
water supply; to the sportsman, it offers bet- 
ter hunting and fishing. It offers something 
to all in the Little Schuylkill River water- 
shed. 

In these times we are hearing a great deal 
about under-employment, depressed areas, 
and under-development, In many areas 
there are also water problems which are add- 
ing to our difficulties, With the rapid in- 
crease in population, we can expect all of 
these problems to become even more acute. 

One of the solutions, I feel sure, lies in 
the sound development and proper use of our 
natural resources. This is a challenge we 
must accept. The Small Watershed Act pro- 
vides us with the tools to meet this challenge. 
I am pleased that you here in the Little 
Schuylkill have taken up these tools, for this 
program offers a real opportunity to make 
the Little Schuylkill River watershed a bet- 
ter place for industry, for business, for the 
community, for all of us, 

Once again, please accept my congratula- 
tions for your efforts in promoting this good 
work. 


REMARKS BY BENJAMIN BOLTZ, CHAIRMAN, 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY Boar) OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS 


This is a memorable occasion for all of 
us here in Schuylkill County. I am de- 
lighted to see this second dam completed. 
It is a real pleasure to join with you today 
in this dedication. 

Many of you here today have devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to this program. 
The continued assistance of the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, the department of 
forests and waters, the local soil conserva- 
tion district, and many agencies and groups, 
has been most helpful. On behalf of the 
board of county commissioners please accept 
our thanks and sincere appreciation for all 
you have done in this watershed. 

As you know, only last year we dedicated 
a dam on the Hosensock Branch of this 
river. Today we are dedicating this second 
dam and we are looking forward to the time 
the entire project will be completed. 

We, in Schuylkill County, are placing a 
great deal of faith in this program. We are 
hoping it will stop the damaging floods of 
the past. The project holds promise of in- 
creasing our recreational facilities. We are 
hopeful, too, that this program will improve 
the economic conditions of the area. It has 
been several years since we tackled the huge 
job of planning this 87,000-acre watershed. 
I believe you will agree that we have made 
some solid accomplishments. The results 
are beginning to show. 

Iam happy to report to you that only last 
week ground was broken for a much larger 
dam in this project. The dam is being built 
above Tamaqua on Locust Creek. A large 
permanent lake will be created and adjoining 
the lake will be a State park. All of this will 
have a healthy effect on the economy of our 
county. 

The county commissioners have long rec- 
ognized the importance of managing our 
natural resources. We feel that the Small 
Watershed Act provides an ideal way to 
complete this job in the Little Schuylkill. 
You can be assured that we will continue to 
encourage the accomplishment of this entire 
program as rapidly as possible. 

This watershed work is a new experience 
for all of us here in the county. Many people 
have given a great deal of time and a lot of 
energy. We have had some minor difficulties 
but through the hard work and cooperation 
of many people and groups, we have been 
able to solve them. 
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I believe that we will advance even more 
rapidly in accomplishing the remaining part 
of the work plan as more and more people 
can see the direct benefits of the total proj- 
ect. In addition to these dams, a great deal 
of progress is being made on the land. 

Our farmers and landowners in the water- 
shed are doing something about stopping 
erosion and managing their water through 
sound conservation practices. I can tell you 
that we have had excellent cooperation from 
the farm and city people alike in this pro- 
gram. This fine cooperation makes it grati- 
fying and gives the county commissioners a 
great deal of encouragement to see the proj- 
ect through to a successful conclusion. 

On behalf of the county commissioners, I 
accept this dam and agree to maintain it so 
that it will fulfill the purpose for which it 
was designed, 

Again, please accept our appreciation for 
all you have done in helping to make the 
Little Schuylkill River watershed a better 
place in which to live. 


Congress Eliminates Back-Door Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the efforts 
of many of us who have actively worked 
during this session of Congress to elimi- 
nate back-door spending haye been such 
as to invite notice in the press. The 
October 9, 1962, issue of the Washington 
World included an article entitled “Con- 
gress Eliminates Back-Door Spending.” 

Under leave to include extraneous 
matter with my remarks I offer for print- 
ing at this point an excerpt of this 
article: 

CONGRESS ELIMINATES Back-Door SPENDING 

A little-noticed but major accomplishment 
of the present session of Congress was the 
almost complete elimination of back-door 
spending. 

Under pressure from determined Members 
of Congress, President Kennedy’s adminis- 
tration decided as a matter of policy this year 
not to request any new programs of back- 
door spending. 

As a result, the amount was out from the 
first session's record-shattering $19.6 billion 
to almost nothing this year. 

ALLOWS AGENCY BORROWING DIRECTLY 
TREASURY 

Back-door spending allows an agency of 
the Federal Government to borrow funds 
directly from the Treasury, thus bypassing 
the normal appropriations scrutiny of Con- 
gress 
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Although the final amount of Treasury 
borrowing has not been compiled this year, 
Appropriations Committee sources say the 
sum is inconsequential—and that Congress 
has finally slammed the door—this session, 
at least—to that type of spending. 

As Congress rumbled to a close, a commit- 
tee spokesman said this session saw only 
$400 million through the back-door route. 

The biggest back-door item of the first 
session was the New Frontier's $8.8 billion 
housing bill. When this and a request for 
$9.1 billion in mutual security funds for 5 
years were presented to Congress, Repub- 
licans raised a howl. 

Congress approved many Treasury-fi- 
nanced programs but administration strate- 
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gists concluded there was no use adding to 
the high hurdles already facing New Frontier 
legislation in the second session. : 

With key Senate and House Democrats also 
turning against the nonappropriated financ- 
ing, the tide of opinion was enough to halt 
it. But it remains to be seen whether the 
trend will continue in the 88th Congress, 
which starts in January, 


The 1961 Invasion Failure in Cuba Perils 
U.S, Global Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN ' 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of October 2, 
1962: 

Point oF Virw—1961 INVASION FAILURE IN 
Cusa Perits U.S. GLOBAL POLICIES 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 5 

New Tonk, October 2.—At his nationally 
televised September 13 press conference, the 
President said, “I would like to set (the 
Cuban situation) in perspective.” This is 
precisely what the President has failed to do. 

He has insisted that Castro's Cuba con- 
stitutes no political or military threat to the 
United States or “to any * * * part of this 
hemisphere,” that “Castro is doomed,” that 
“he is no longer feared in Latin America” and 
that consequently “unilateral intervention 
on the part of the United Stetes of America 
cannot currently be either required or justi- 

By resting the case against U.S, interven- 
tion on a shockingly erroneous estimate of 
the Cuban situation, the President has 
evaded a desperately urgent task—to alert 
the people of this Nation to the grave dangers 
we face if we go to war against Cuba now, or 
at any time in the future. 

DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES 
Putting the Cuban situation in its true 
ve would have required the Presi- 
dent to make an excruciatingly painful ad- 
mission; that the fallure to carry through 
the Cuban invasion in April 1961, has already 
had dangerous, and perhaps disastrous, con- 
sequences for American global policies: 

1, This failure has permitted—indeed en- 
couraged—Russia to get a firm military and 
political foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 
All Mr. Kennedy’s protests to the contrary, 
this Is a growing danger to our security. In 
the words of Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, 
i the United Nations on September 

21, “The threat (to peace) in Cuba arises 
from the extraordinary and unnecessary fiood 
of Soviet arms and military personnel pour- 
ing into Cuba,” which “is creating grave 
concern, not only in this country, but 
throughout the hemisphrere.” (This view, 
if it be the correct one, la at total variance 
with the view expressed just 1 week earlier 
by the President.) 

2. The unchallenged entrance of Soviet 
power into the Western Hemisphere has done 
grave damage to the image of the United 
States in Latin America, and consequently 
has accelerated the political slip, drift, and 
drive to the Communist left in this hemi- 


sphere. 
USEFULNESS DESTROYED 
3. Whatever usefulness or validity the his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine may have had before 
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the invasion, the failure of that invasion and 
subsequent events have destroyed them. 

The Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed by Presi- 
dent James Monroe- on December 2, 1823, 
warned the European powers that we should 
consider any attempt (on their part) to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” (It is an irony of history that what 
inspired this doctrine was the attempt of 
Imperial Russia to penetrate "peacefully" 
into the American Northwest.) 

Mr. Truman, always willing and ready to 
quarrel over old political bones (especially 
old Republican bones), recently said, “We're 
in trouble in Cuba because Ike didn’t have 
the guta to enforce the Monroe Doctrine." 
Mr. Eisenhower's reasons for not implement- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine by use of unilateral 
force were (A) that the Monroe Doctrine, as 
updated by the Rio pact, required the United 
States of America to wait for multilateral or 
OAS approval of United States action against 
Cuba, and (B) that Russian military power 
was not clearly present in Cuba during his 
administration. 

By April 1961. Castro was clearly under 
the Soviet wing, On the other hand, OAS 
approval of U.S. support to an invasion had 
not been secured, Nevertheless Mr. Ken- 
nedy gave the invasion the go-light, But 
when he withdrew U.S. air support at the 
last moment, one reason apparently was his 
consideration for the multilateral concept of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

NEW KENNEDY DOCTRINE 


Certainly the President no longer believes 
either the old unilateral or the new multi- 
lateral Monroe Doctrine relevant to the 
Cuban situation. 

Despite frequent lipservice to the Monroe 
Doctrine, both old and new, the President 
(currently using the voice of Senator 
Humpnrey) now wishes to supplant it with 
the “Kennedy doctrine.” 

What, it may be asked here, is the Ken- 
nedy doctrine? An analysis of the President's 
hard-core position on Cuba shows it to be 
this: 

The United States will not initiate any 
military action against a “peaceful” exten- 
sion of power in our hemisphere or a “defen- 
sive” Soviet military buildup in Cuba, but 
it will consider an “offensive” buildup to be 
dangerous to our safety. And, in the event 
of an armed attack by satellite Cuba against 
the United States or any of its neighbors, 
the United States is determined not to wait 
for other OAS nations to take actlon—it will 
unilaterally counterattack the attackers, 


THE OLD CONTAINMENT POLICY 


Upon even closer examination, this Ken- 
nedy doctrine looks quite familiar. And so 
it ls. The Kennedy doctrine proves to be 
the 15-year-old Truman-Eisenhower doctrine, 
designed to contain Soviet Russia in areas 
outside the American Hemisphere. The es- 
sential feature of that doctrine is, and al- 
Ways has been, non-aggression while main- 
taining the military capacity to retaliate in 
kind against Communist military initiatives. 
Its informing principle is the military “tit- 
for-tat” or “retaliation"—the ultimate “tit- 
for-tat” being, of course, “massive retalla- 
tion.“ The rationale behind the doctrine of 
containment was the “realistic” acceptance 
of the European satellite states as legitimate 
zones of Russian concern and influence. 

Stripped of its doubletalk, the Kennedy 
doctrine plunks for the application of this 
old Truman-Eisenhower containment doc- 
trine to our own hemisphere. Apparently 
so long as the U.S. S. R. does not use Cuba 
as an offensive base, it is now to be con- 
sidered as a legitimate zone of Russian 
power. 

UNITED STATES IN A TRAP 

4. Most serious of all, the flubbing of the 

Cuban invasion and the subsequent buildup 
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of Castro's satellite island as a Russian mili- 
tary base within easy striking distance of 
Guantanamo, Cape Canaveral and the Pan- 
ama Canal, have now placed the United 
States in a global double bind. 

If America should now intervene In Cuba, 
it must do so at the risk of exposing all its 
military bases and positions in Europe, the 
Near East and Asia to the threat of Rus- 
sian or Communist flanking attacks, But, 
if it does not intervene and should serious 
trouble—short of ultimate nuclear war— 
begin in Berlin, Turkey, Iran, Laos, Vietnam, 
Formosa or Korea, the United States now 
risks exposing the Western Hemisphere not 
only to constant Soviet reconnaissance but 
also to flanking attacks from Cuba. 

ALTERNATIVES 


The United States is now faced with two 
dismaying alternatives: To challenge Rus- 
sian power in our hemisphere now, at the 
risk of wor breaking out on other global 
fronts and (unless diplomiatic concessions 
are made quickly there) escalating into 
World War III: or to sit and wait while 
Soviet military power builds up, with the 
very real possibility that communism will 
take over large areas of Latin America. 

It is in this grim global perspective that 
the people of this Nation must now debate 
the question of whether or not interven- 
tion is “required or justified” in Cuba. 

In concealing the extent of our present 
dilemma from the American people, the 


- President is denying them the right of a free 


people to debate crucial national issues with 
all the relevant facts before them. 

Short-range political astuteness may In- 
dicate the need to play down the size of 
the present crisis. But long-range states- 
manship solemnly demands that the truth be 
told. 

What is now at stake in the decision for 
intervention or nonintervention in Cuba is 
the question not only of Amcrican prestige 
but of American survival, 

If the decision is not to intervene, then 
that means the United States accepts the 
existence of Soviet military and political 
power in the Western Hemisphere. 

Postponing the decision to intervene will 
not make it any easier. The same arguments 
which are used against intervention today 
could and would be used when Russia has 
control of half a dozen hemisphere coun- 
tries. 

If the United States deems that Russian 
military power in this hemisphere is intoler- 
able, it would be the part of wisdom to say 
80 clearly now, and to act accordingly. The 
vast majority of the American people, in- 
ctuding most of the President's critics and 
opponents, will support the President when 
he takes action. 


Friend in Greed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people, in ever- 
growing numbers, demand action against 
Russian intervention in this hemisphere. 

The Florida press has been particu- 
larly alert to this threat at our southern 
door—only 90 miles from our own 
beaches. Our editors and feature writers 
report from the vantage point of close 
proximity to the danger, and with the 
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advantage of contacts with Cuban exiles 
now living in Florida, 

Over the past months I have had re- 
printed here in the Recorp, stories and 
editorials from Florida so that these 
events would be called to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and other 
Government leaders. As a further in- 
dication of the feelings of our citizens 
on these matters, I ask that the follow- 
ing be printed in the RECORD: 

FRIEND IN GREED 


Please, let's not hear any more of that 
tommyrot about Old World diplomatic wis- 
dom. We give you Great“ Britain. 

The British, we read, will not participate 
in any trade embargo or blockade of Cuba. 
‘Diplomats of the tight little isle do not be- 
live that Cuba has any aggressive“ inten- 
tions toward the United States. 

The moss-covered London Times even took 
occasion to criticize American efforts to halt 
the flow of Russian men and arms to Cuba 
as “misguided.” It predicted the U.S. cam- 
paign would fall. 

Naturally, we do not expect any gratitude 
from Britain for the thousands of Ameri- 
can lives and billions of American dollars 
expended to protect her from annihilation 
at the hands of powerful Européan ene- 
mies—especially if British trade relations are 
involved. 

As we recall it, the British even insisted 
on trading with Red China while her own 
men—as part of the United Nations force— 
were fighting the Red forces in Korea. 

But one would expect even the British to 
recognize that the menace in Cuba is not 
from the Cubans, but from the Soviet Un- 
ion; and that the menace is not merely to 
the United States, but ‘to the entire free 
world, 

With allles“ like this, who needs enemies? 


Haste in the Mississippi Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be apparent to thinking men of this Na- 
tion that the distasteful Federal action 
recently occurring in Mississippi as a re- 
sult’ of a Federal court edict ordering 
enrollment of a Negro named Meredith 
in the University of Mississippi involves 
much more than the issue of integration. 


A distinguished American journalist, 
David Lawrence, has given his considered 
evaluation to this matter, and has pub- 
lished a stimtlating editorial entitled 
“Haste in the Mississippi Case.” This 
editorial appeared in the October 2, 1962, 
edition of the Washington Evening Star 
and it follows below: 

HASTE IN THE Mussissirr1 Case—Far.ure To 
Move FEDERAL-STATE Issue to SUPREME 
Courr CALLED MISTAKE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Was it worth it? Couldn't the loss of life 
and the wounding of scores of persons in 
the rioting at the University of Mississippi 
have been averted if President Kennedy and 
his brother, the Attorney General, had per- 
mitted the State of Mississippi to exhaust 
its legal remedies in the normal way before 
any Armed Forces were ordered to the scene? 
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What was the reason for haste in such a 
delicate situation? 

Wouldn't it have been better not to have 
smuggled James Meredith, a Negro student, 
onto the campus through a back entrance? 
Wouldn't it have been easier to explain to 
the people the true basis of Federal action if 
an opportunity had been afforded first to let 
the Supreme Court of the United States hear 
argument on legal questions of an unprece- 
dented nature which were raised last Fri- 
day before the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New Orleans, La.? 

It is doubtful whether the American peo- 
ple will ever learn the whole story of the 
Mississippi dispute. Lawyers with many 
decades of experience in the practice of law 
say they have never witnessed in their 
respective careers an exhibition such as oc- 
curred when the court of appeals was sit- 
ting as a trial court in civil contempt pro- 
ceedings against Mississippi Gov, Ross 
Barnett. 

The main facts as shown in the record 
are these: A private suit was originally en- 
tered in behalf of Mr. Meredith to obtain his 
admission to the University of Mississippi. 
The U.S. Government, represented by the 
Department of Justice, asked permission to 
enter the case as a “friend of the court.” 
The court granted the request, The State 
of Mississippi asked for a similar status, and 
its request also was granted. Then, after 
the court had found that the Governor was 
not present at Friday's proceedings, the 
presiding judge indicated that the State of 
Mississippi would be denied its status as 
amicus curiae—or friend of the court. 

The attorneys for the State of Mississippi 
asked for an opportunity to argue briefly 
why the State was entitled to be repre- 
sented. The court made no answer but took 
a 10-minute recess. When the recess was 
over, the court, without listening to argu- 
ment, declared that the State of Mississippi 
could not intervene as a “friend of the 
court,” even though the United States had 
been permitted to make pleadings in that 
manner. 

The Constitution of the United States says 
explicitly that in all legal cases in which the 
Federal Government and a State are in con- 
flict, the Supreme Court must take over. 
The Supreme Court then sits, not as an 
appellate court, but as a court of “original 
jurisdiction.” 

What all this means is that Mississippi, as 
a sovereign State, has certain rights under 
the Constitution which cannot be ignored. 
President Kennedy told a radio and television 
audience Sunday night that the controversy 
was simply a matter of obeying laws, even 
though one might disagree with them. But 
the court order to which he had referred was 
itself invalid, inasmuch as the full Supreme 
Court of the United States had not heard 
arguments either on last Friday's conflict of 
view or on the petition submitted in mid- 
August by the State of Mississippi. The 
latter was ruled on by only one Justice, since 
the Supreme Court itself was not in formal 
session. 

Under circumstances as vague and as 
Jegally complex as the foregoing, would It 
have hurt anybody's cause if the President 
and the Attorney General had exhibited 
patience and had waited a while before try- 
ing to force on the University of Mississippi 
the registration of Mr. Meredith? 

Governor Barnett could eventually be ad- 
judged wrong in his legal procedures, but a 
staff of distinguished Iawyers—among them 
John C. Satterfield, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association—were 
not permitted to argue for him or for the 
State of Mississippi in Friday's hearing in the 
Federal court at New Orleans. 

Thus, the picture of “free America“ pre- 
sented before the world today is not an in- 
spiring. one. The episodes of the weckend 
merely proved that unfortunately too often 
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“might makes right,“ and that when one 
party—a sovereign State—asked for its day 
in court, it was rebuffed. 

How much better it would have been if 
the legal questions had first been resolved, 
and then a proclamation issued by the Pres- 
ident with ample time for the people to di- 
gest it. 

As it was, Governor Barnett called for 
obedience by the people and deplored any 
violence. He said that the sovereignty of 
the State of Mississippi had been “trampled 
upon,” but nevertheless he accepted the 
presence of Federal troops. 

Military force is not a substitute for the 
processes of law or a means of establishing 
a voice of reason in the community. In the 
Soviet Union, they customarily use force to 
secure obedience to governmental edicts. In 
America, court orders are almost never re- 
sisted. But when any administration takes 
the law into its own hands, mobilizes armed 
forces on the scene, and attempts to decide 
issues that the courts shoud rule upon, there 
is bound to be friction and rioting, 

It is an example of another tragic era 
such as America witnessed 94 years ago when 
Congress ordered the Executive to use Fed- 
eral troops to compel the legislatures of the 
Southern States—3 years after the War Be- 
tween the States was over—to “ratify” the 
14th amendment, Yet on this amendment 
the whole desegregation decision of the Sup- 
preme Court in 1954 was based. It is time 
for a dispassionate look at the facts so that 
a truly constitutional remedy can be found. 


New U.S. Agency Proposed To Effectively 
Counter Soviet-Communist Offensive 
To Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced in this House today, a bill pro- 
posing the establishment of a new execu- 
tive department, to be known as the 
Department of National Security and 
International Affairs. 

Mr. Frank Fortune, of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, prepared an excellent sum- 
mary report detailing the basic purposes 
and objectives of this new Cabinet post. 

As Mr, Fortune points out in his arti- 
cle, this proposal would “coordinate and 
oversee the execution of this Nation's ef- 
forts in the prosecution of the politico- 
military war in which we are engaged.” 

I am pleased to highly commend the 
Buffalo. Evening News and Mr. Fortune 
for their concise, accurate, interpretive 
analysis of this bill. 

The article follows: 

{From the Buffalo (N. T.) Evening News, 

Oct. 3, 1962] 

Representative JOHN R. PILLION, Republi- 
can, of Hamburg, N.Y. today proposed to 
Congress the creation of a new executive de- 
partment to take over the functions of the 
Department of State and the National Se- 
curity Council in dealing with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, 

Designated as the Department of National 
Security and International Affairs, the new 
executive Department would be counseled by 
a newly created Advisory Board to be headed 
by the Vice President of the United States, 
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and including the Secretaries of State, De- 
fense, Treasury and National Security and 
International Affairs, plus the Speaker of the 
House and the majority and minority leaders 
of the House and Senate. 

Representative Pr.tron made his proposal 
in what he terms as the enswer to the con- 
stant bungling in national security affairs 
of the Nation by the State Department and 
the National Security Council. y 

Warning that “world events make it ob- 
vious that the balance of power is shifting 
toward the Soylet-Communist forces,” Rep- 
resentative PILLION told the House that the 
time has come for the United States to re- 
vamp completely its administrative organi- 
zation to deal with national security gener- 
ally and with the Communist menace specif- 
ically. 

He blamed the Nation’s protracted crises 
not only on the obvious Communist initia- 
tive, but also on “the absence of a clear and 
accurate conception of this Nation's role 
in world relations and a lack of a sense of 
national purpose,” 

As possible heads of the new agency, Mr. 
Prion suggested three candidates—aAttor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, former Goy. 
Thomas E, Dewey, of New York, and Brig. 
Gen, David Sarno#, board chairman of Radio 
Corp, of America. 

While the Nation has a “number of citi- 
zens who have the insight to and the overall 
comprehension of the nature of the Soviet- 
Communist war upon us.“ Mr. Pmtron said 
he felt these three men are eminently quali- 
fied to assume and faithfully discharge the 
awesome responsibilities of this office. 

Mr. Prion pointed out that the “basic 
purpose of this Depertment is to provide 
the organizational structwre required to as- 
sist the President and the Congress in for- 
mulating national objectives and developing 
an integrated strategy to defend against the 
international Communist political, psycho- 
logical, economic, diplomatic, and military 
conflict being waged against the free world.” 

Representative Prom charged that the 
United States Is doing a deplorable job of 
salesmanship in behalf of demooracy and has 
utterly failed to provide the free world with 
“sufficient inspiration, goals, policies, and 
programs to match the rallying cries, the 
organization, the strategies, and tactics of 
the Soviet-directed world Communist total 
war.” 

Noting that Congress has delegated to the 
National Security Council its responsibility 
for “providing for the common defense of our 
people,” Mr, PILLION that the Coun- 
cil has proven incspable of doing the job 
required. 

The inherent organizational weakness of 
the Council reduces the effectiveness of the 
CIA, which is responsible to the Council, and 
“prevents the translation of intelligence in- 
formation into effective foreign policies and 
implementing action," Mr. PILLION said. 

Since the President recognizes the grave 
defects and consequent malfunctioning of 
the Council, Mr. Pruniow said it has become 
a nonfunctioning agency so far as its na- 
tional security responsibilities are concerned. 

“Due to a lack of practical national goals, 
our people and our responsible officials lack 
an agreement as to what our national ob- 
jectives are and their relative priorities." 

The failure of the National Security Coun- 
cil has left to the State Department the job 
of countering the Soviet-Communist world 
politico-military offensive as well as its basic 
job of advising the President on foreign 
policy, sald Mr. PILLION, explaining: “The 
exacting and extensive requirements for 
waging a successful political, diplomatic, 
economic, psychological, paramilitary, and 
military conflict with the highly organized 
Soviet-Communist forces is far beyond the 
intended function and capabilities of the 
Department of State.” 

Representative PILLION spelled out in de- 
tail what he considers are the grave defects 
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of the Department's organization in dealing 
with the Communists, including: 

The State Department "is wedded to a 
philosophy of only reacting to problems as 
they arise.” 

“It lacks anticipatory planning and ac- 
tion * * + its policies and modus operandi 
are wholly defensive and never offensive.” 

Its often-contradictory foreign policies 
“are characterized by vacillations, concilia- 
tion, appeasement and retreat not 
focused or coordinated within nations, or in 
world areas, toward defined and specific 
political objectives.” 

The Department's committee system is not 
geared to “formulating and producing judg- 
ment actions” and is hampered by a bureau- 
cratic war for interdepartmental power and 
prestige. 

The State Department “in its efforts to 
maintain its own primacy in foreign rela- 
tions” has consistently opposed congressional 
efforts to commit the United States to a more 
firm policy and a “highly influential minority 
of the upper echelon” in the Department 
has obstructed formulation and execution of 
effective policies. 

Representative PILLION told the House that 
the Department of Defense is “not em- 
powered, organized, or staffed to wage politi- 
cal, psychological, economic, and diplomatic 
wer. Nor can it coordinate these forms of 
war with paramilitary and military war.” 

As for the President, Mr. PrLLION says he 
already carries a most heavy burden of re- 
sponsibilities in both the foreign and 
domestic areas and “cannot carry the addi- 
tional all-absorbing burdens of being a field 
general for each of these battles. 

“The President must have an organiza- 
tion to make accurate assessments and judg- 
ments of the capabilities of the enemies’ 
politicomilitary forces, an organization 
which can anticipate and act promptly to 
prevent Communist ofensives, an organiza- 
tion to establish targets, and develop neces- 
sary strategies and tactics. 

“This bill,” Mr. PriLLIon said, “would cen- 
tralize into one agency the responsibility of 
coordinating and overseeing the execution 
of this Nation's efforts in the prosecution of 
the politicomilitary war in which we are 
engaged, 

This new Department “will be entrusted 
with the crucial task of assuring the survival 
of this Nation.” 


Alabama Poet Received International 
Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Martha 
Bankhead Molloy, of Sulligent, Ala., has 
received an honorary citation from 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor, bibliographer 
to Her Majesty the Queen's Poet Lau- 
reate, England, stating that her name 
has been selected for inclusion in “Dic- 
tionary of International Biography, a 
Biographical Record of Contemporary 
Achievement.“ 

Published by a nonprofitmaking or- 
ganization, the “Dictionary of Interna- 
tional Biography” is served by a volun- 
tary editorial and advisory board of 20 
notables from 3 continents. The coun- 
tries represented are England, France, 
ee Scotland, and the United 
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Since 1958, when she resumed writing 
interests started in an elective course in 
college, she has had published or ac- 
cepted for publication 70-odd poems. 
Her poetry is well known in the United 
States, and has appeared in “Anthologie 
de la Poesie Contemporaine aux Estats- 
Unis,” Paris, a book prefaced by Dr. Clin- 
ton F, Larson, national president of State 
Poetry Societies, France, and in “The 
Spring Anthology 1962,” London. The 
latter also has one of her creations 
booked for their 1963 edition. 

Martha Molloy’s poetry and literary 
history are on file at Alabama archives. 
Her poetry appears also in journals filed 
in the British Museum, and the Poetry 
House, Belgium. 

She is a B.S. degree home economist, 
and graduate of Auburn University. 
Her professional work has been in the 
technical and teaching fields. 

Many civic, professional, and social 
organizations have extended member- 
ship to her. To mention a few in the 
literary field: American Poetry League, 
Wisconsin Poetry Foundation, World 
Poetry Day Organization, Chaporral 
Federated Poets, Louisiana State Poetry 
Society, Alabama Writers’ Conclave, and 
Alabama Historical Association. 

Her deceased husband, Daniel Wilson 
Molloy, was a disabled World War II vet- 
eran, He was a graduate of Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service, 
and a professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Marion Military 
Institute, Alabama. They have one son, 
Daniel Wilson Molloy, Jr., who is a fine 
student and a potential scientist. 

Iam happy to take this means of com- 
mending Mrs. Molloy's achievement to. 
the country. 


Whatever It Is, If It Is Desirable and Costs 
Money, Let’s Get Washington To Do It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Diego Kiwanis Club, 
of which I am an honorary member, 
has distinguished itself with a series of 
programs on Americanism, and has in- 
fluenced many businessmen to show 
more interest in the Government. In 
addition, the editor of the Kiwanis Tid- 
ings, Mr. Norman W. Tolle, has pro- 
duced many outstanding editorials on 
subjects of general interest. His latest 
effort is an appeal for self-sufficiency. 
I commend it to my colleagues. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
it as a portion of my remarks in the 
Appendix: 

WHATEVER Ir Is, Ir Ir Is Destrante AND COSTS 
Money, Ler's Orr WasHincton To Do Ir 
(By Norman W. Tolle) 

Some of us can remember when the Town- 
send plan, the ham and egg plan, and other 
schemes for winning the votes of senior 
citizens were highly popular. In fact, some 
political candidates darn near got themselves 
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elected by campaigning on these themes. It, 
therefore, is heartening to note that, despite 
bigtime showmanship directed at convinc- 
ing elderly folk that they desperately need 
Government-provided medical care, the Con- 
gress just couldn't swallow it * pri- 
marily because the poor, negiected elderly 
folks back home convinced their elected 
representatives that they ore doing just fine 
without Government-doled medical care. 

Just how much the state should do for 
the individual is a question which reaches 
deep into fundamental American principles, 
and it appears that more and more people are 
realizing it. Those who look upon the state 
as both source and stimulus for leadership 
and care of the individual seem to lose sight 
ot the Tact that taxing some people Involun- 
tarily to provide comfort for other people is 
no different from my sticking a gun in your 
ribs and demanding money to pay for the 
Care and welfare of my aging Aunt Suzie. 

The extent to which this let the Govern- 
ment do it“ attitude can go is ‘illustrated by 
the proposal that the Department of Health, 
Education, end Welfare assume responsibility 
for the physical fitness of the Nation. It has 
been openly proposed by responsible national 
authorities that the fitmess of American 
Youth become the “direct responsibility” of 
the Federal Government, and “the lack of 
Physical fitness” has been described as a 
“menace to our security.” 

No one will disagree with the desirability 
Of physical fitness. However, it might be 
noted in passing that American children are 
the healthiest in the world and are getting 
healthier all the time. Still, if the author of 
this proposal knows of a way to get Junior 
to mow the lawn or limber up his legs run- 
ning an errand willingly, he will win the 
Bratitude of parents everywhere. 

Lauding “the strenuous Hfe” and getting 
our youngsters to live it are two different 
things. The important point, it seems to us, 
is that flabbiness doesn't amiet the younger 
Zeneration exclusively. Nor is it Just a mat- 
ter of muscle. If his elders are really deter- 
mined to toughen up Junior, they might 
More profitably begin by disabusing him of 
the notion that it is smart, satisfying, or even 
enjoyable to expect forever that someone— 
individually or coliectively—always will look 
out for him. “After all, dad will mow the 
lawn and clear the driveway today and Wash- 
ington will clear life's path tomorrow, so why 
sweat?" a 

Seriously, isn’t It about time we leveled 
With our youth—and with ourselves—and 
make it plain that the only lasting satisfac- 
tion and security is in measuring up to our 
highest standards of achievement on our 
Own? Isn't this a basic truth that we owe 
it to our progeny to explain, and explain, and 
demonstrate? 


Bayoneis and Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the scene we have witnessed in Missis- 
Sippi in recent days is not one of which 
any American can be proud. Indeed, it 
is one of which every American, north 
and south, east and west, I am sure, is 
Ashamed, 

The Governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi has shown contempt for the courts 
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and apparently has failed even to seek 
a compromise solution. ‘Through his ac- 
tions he invited repetition of the inci- 
dents of Little Rock and even to some 
degree outdid the Governor of Arkansas. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, this 
situation might well have been avoided 
had the administration adhered to a firm 
and consistent administrative policy. 
Properly the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that no person shall be de- 
nied education because of race, color, or 
creed, yet during 1961 the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare loaned 
this segregated institution, the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, in disregard of law, 
$250,000, its maximum amount in loans 
and also its Public Health Service re- 
search grants and loans amounted to 
more than $1 million. Furthermore, the 
National Science Foundation in fiscal 
1962 awarded the University of Missis- 
sippi active resegrch grants totaling 
$78,700 and educational grants totaling 
$433,000. All these Federal expenditures 
to an educational institution which was 
in violation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Belatedly the National Science Foun- 
dation, I learn, for 1963 has a new policy 
that any institution to be eligible for 
funds must accept students without re- 
gard to race, color, or creed. I am glad 
the Foundation has instituted this policy 
and can only say that all agencies of the 
Federal Government, in my opinion, 
should have long ago initiated such a 
policy. In this way peaceful pressure 
could have been brought to bear and 
could have prevented a situation such as 
just occurred in Mississippi from 8 
toa head. Actually the present policy o 
administering Federal aid to education 
has caused more harm than help in 
resolving this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, more than half, or 157 
of the South’s 257 tax-supported col- 
leges and universities have been deseg- 
regated, the great majority without con- 
troversy. The mistake is that the Fed- 
eral Government should not have gone 
on supporting the University of Missis- 
sippi and should have brought pressure 
without precipitating the use of Federal 
forces. Instead, it could have been com- 
plying with the ruling of the Supreme 
Court and have been taking action with 
deliberate speed. 

The Federal Government and the 
State of Mississippi are caught between 
two great forces, but as President Ken- 
nedy pointed out there may be laws 


with which an individual does not agree 


but at the same time no individual 
should defy them. However, had the 
Government proceeded in a different 
way, and earlier, this disgraceful episode 
in American history might well have 
been avoided and the force of public 
opinion and peaceful pressure could have 
been applied instead of the forces of 
bayonets and the power of arms. 

The American people will make the 
judgment as to the course taken by the 
President and the Attorney General. As 
for me, I feel the blame attaches to the 
Government's compromise with what is 
right and the allowing of Federal pro- 
grams to be handled in violation of the 
Constitution and the law of the land. 
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State Department’s Ionopolistic Power 
Over International Politics, Foreign 
Policy, and Management of U.S. Re- 
sponse to Soviet-Communist War Is an 
Utter Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in my 
address to the House of Representatives 
earlier today, I pointed out the utter in- 
adequacies of the State Department and 
the National Security Council in the field 
of international politics and in the de- 
tense of this Nation against the Soviet- 
Communist offensives. 

I have today introduced a bill that 
would place the responsibility for our na- 
tional security and for U.S. efforts to 
counter the Soviet-Communist total war, - 
into a new executive department, to be 
known as the Department of National 
Security and International Affairs. 

A recent editorial, written by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer and published by 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
clearly establishes the colossal incom- 
petence and lack of long-range strategic 
planning and vision of our State De- 
partment in the field of international 
politics. 

It is a grave error for this country to 
continue to entrust the vast responsibil- 
ities of international politics, upon which 
the survival of this Nation depends, to 
the grossly ineffective and inept policy- 
makers in the State Department. 

Mr. Mowrer's article states in a very 
concise and accurate manner, the divi- 
sive efect which the bungling appease- 
ment policies of the State Department 
have had upon tha unity of the free 
world. 

I commend Mr. Mowrer for his excel- 
lent analysis of a most critical situation. 

The article follows: 

Ovr ALLIES Have STRONG Reasons FOR NOT 
Emparcornc SHIPS TO CUBA 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Like most Americans, I think our Allics’ 
general refusal to prevent thelr shipping 
from carrying goods to Communist Cuba is 
shortsighted and utterly wrong. But un- 
like some, I cannot feel self-righteous about 
it. 

My friend Cecil Leon Jensen illustrates this 
self-righteousness admirably by a cartoon 
showing Uncle Sam asking a NATO shipping 
country bluntly: “Whose side are you on?“ 
Other cartoonists and writers, including my 
fellow columnist Bill White, have been even 
a little threatening. 

But I think that we should understand 
that many, if not all our Allies, have been 
asking for years which side the United States 
is on. For the last four American admin- 
istrations have ignored what they believed 
to be their interests time after time. And, 
with the exception of Germany, still totally 
dependent upon the United States for the 
protection of West Berlin, they have reached 
a position where they think they have a 
right to reciprocity. 

This feeling, and not over strict observance 
of existing law, accounts for Britain's lofty 
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deprecation of the Cuban danger. It ac- 
counts for an Oslo paper's satisfaction that 
the British and Norwegian Foreign Minis- 
ters have pointed out that there are lim- 
its to what one can threaten Allied nations 
into accepting. 

Think back to Suez in 1956. Can one 
blame Britain and France for still feeling 
that the United States ignored their vital 
interests by joining the U.S.S.R., in invok- 
ing the United Nations against them? Can 
we criticize a Dutchman for feeling good now 
that the “shoe is on the American foot" 
after our pressure on the Netherlands to 
turn over New Guinea to Indonesia? 

Neither Prance nor West Germany agrees 
with the Kennedy policy of endless negotia- 
tions with the Russians and passive accept- 
ance of the wall through Berlin. 

Britain, France, Spain, Fortugal, the 
Netherlands, all felt that we had no more 
right to interfere in their relations with 
their colonies than they would have to in- 
terfere, say, in Mississippi. 

One and all they ask: f communism in 
Cuba is such a danger to the United States, 
then communism in East Germany and the 
other captive European countries Is a danger 
to Europe. Why didn't the United States 
do something about Hungary? After all, if 
the United States wants European support in 
the Far East (say, in South Vietnam) and in 
Latin America, then why doesn't it follow 
the advice of its European allies in places 
where they are more closely involved, mean- 
ing in Europe and in Africa? 

This may sound ungrateful—and perhaps 

it ls. Certainly, the United States saved 
Europe including Britain both during the 
war and afterward. We bave steadily sup- 
ported European moves toward en integra- 
tion that, unless we speedily forge closer 
links, will eventually make a united Europe 
a serious commercial or even political rival, 

But in other parts of the world, we have 
Just as steadily opposed Europe's policies. 
So even that majority of Frenchmen who are 
happy to be rid of Algeria must be smiling 
slyly when we see the new Algerian Govern- 
ment, which Kennedy so warmly recognized, 
already lining up with Cuba against the 
United States. For they never admitted that 
Algeria was any of our business. 

The difference over ships to Cuba brings 
up the question of the nature of the Atlantic 
partnership and just what Kennedy means by 
his appeal for interdependence. Until re- 
cently the Europeans have been happy to 
have this partnership on almost any terms 
for their security and prosperity were de- 
pendent upon American assistance. Now this 
is much less so, And accordingly, thought- 
ful Europeans ere asking why what is sauce 
for the European goose is not sauce for the 
American gander. And they are trying to 
make their meaning clear by such minor acts 
as allowing their ships to help Castro. 

To me, I repeat, this is terribly short- 
sighted. But when Presidential adviser 
Chester Bowles states that the United States 
does not have to support countries just be- 
cause they are on our side in the cold war, I 
wonder Just how Mr. Bowles becamie success- 
ful in the advertising business. 


For international politics like business is 
strictly a matter of give and take. 


The Mississippi Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now approaching the fourth day since 
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the invasion of the once sovereign State 
of Mississippi by the officers of the U.S. 
Department of Justice and Federal 
troops. We are advised that there are 
in excess of 15,000 Federal troops in the 
tiny cultural town of Oxford—which has 
a population of 5,500. Oxford, as every- 
one by now knows, is the seat of the 
114-year-old University of Mississippi. 
Bayonets are flashing in the southern 
autumn sun along with the sound of the 
heavy trod of full-battle attired Federal 
troops. The town of Oxford and the 
highly cultured members of the faculty, 
and some 5,000 Mississippi boys and girls 
on the campus of Ole Miss are feeling 
the heavy hand of a powerful Federal 
Government. Among the troops are 
members of the National Guard of Mis- 
sissippi, many of whom have sons, 
daughters, brothers, or other kinsmen on 
the Ole Miss campus; thus, father and 
brother are pitted against their own 
blood. Moreover, by this extreme Execu- 
tive order, the only effective weapon 
available to the Governor of Mississippi 
to deal with possible trouble was taken 
from him. The Governor as well as the 
Lieutenant Governor are being black- 
jacked in an effort to bring them under 
the submission of a tyrannical court. 
Mr. Speaker, this is a sad and tragic 
day, not only in the history of Missis- 
sippi, but of this Nation. A proud, 
patriotic people are thus placed at the 
mercy of a powerful centralized Federal 
Government. All of this, Mr. Speaker, is 
for what purpose? The alleged justifi- 
cation is to see that one Negro student, 
seeking martyrdom under the guidance 
of the politically powerful N. A. A. C. P., 


desires to break the color line of this 


proud institution. Incidentally, the 
virtues and accomplishments of the uni- 
versity, as well as Mississippi citizens, 
have recently been brought to the at- 
tention of a Nation and the world. One 
cannot help but wonder if it has ever 
occurred to those who extoll our virtues 
and accomplishments that these have 
been brought about without integration 
of the races in Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, the Mississippi delega- 
tion, charged with the responsibility of 
representing their people in the Con- 
gress, are sorely disturbed, and labored 
unceasingly in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the enactment of this tragedy in 
their appeals to the President and the 
US. Attorney General that this bitter 
cup of Gethsemane might not be pressed 
on our people. Believing in the justice 
of our cause and the sovereignty of our 


State, the following telegram was. sent’ 


by the delegation on September 14 to the 
Governor of Mississippi. 


We congratulate you on your effort and 
determination to preserve the sovereign 
rights and privileges of our State and pledge 
you and the people of Mississippi our full 
and unqualified support. 

Tom ABERNATHY, 
JAMIE WHITTEN. 
ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
BILL COLMER, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Members of Congress. 


On September 27, having learned, 
without being consulted. that Armed 
Forces were to be deployed to force the 
admission of Meredith to the University, 
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the following telegraphic appeal was 
made to the Attorney General: 

It would appear that the situation inct- 
dent to the efforts of your Department to 
force the admission of a prospective student, 
James Meredith, Into the University of Mis- 
sissippi over the strenuous objection of the 
legally constituted officials, the student body 
of the university and the citizens of the 
State of Mississippi, has arrived at a most 
grave and crucial stage. We. the Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, en- 
trusted by our people with the obligation of 
representing them to the best of our ability, 
are advised that you, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, may be considering 
certain drastic steps to force the Governor 
and other officials of the State to violate 
their oaths of office and obligations to the 
people of Mississippi by the use of armed 
U.S. marshals, and even requesting the Presi- 
dent to send armed Federal troops into Mis- 
sissippl. It is apparent to us that the people 
of. Mississippi are united in their support 
of the Governor and other State officials. 
Feeling is so intense that continued pressure 
by Federal authorities would intensify the 
tension between the races to the point of 
a breakdown of local law enforcement. 

Surely you ere aware that tension is high. 
Surely you are aware that a proud peuple 
resent regimentation and the use of brutal 
force to subdue and overcome the convic- 
tions entertained by them, to wit; The 
sovereignt: of the State, the rights reserved 
to them under the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, and the construction of the 
U.S. Supreme Court for over 100 years that 
the doctrine of separate but equal facilities in 
their State educational institutions is the 
law. To ignore these realities and exercise 
the unlimited power and resources of the 
Federal government by the use of armed 
Federal agents or Federal troops would be 
to assume the responsibility for ciyil strife 
and possibly bloodshed. 

In view of this situation, we respectfully 
urge that you and your Department, as well 
as the executive department, reconsider the 
steps which have been made and withdraw 
any plans to proceed further at this time. 

We therefore most respectfully and car- 
nestly urge that in view of the existing high- 
ly dangerous and explosive situation, that 
further efforts by your Department, os well 
as the executive department, not be made 
at this time, and that by all means, the Fed- 
eral Government, whatever its viewpoint, 
may be, refrain from resorting to using 
armed force to bring a sovereign State, in 
this instance our own beloved Mississippi, to 
its knees, Forcing one student into an in- 
stitution against the desires, the beliefs, and 
the convictions of the people of our State 
would do irreparable harm. 

THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 

JamE L. WHITTEN, 

Joun BELL WuLiams, 

ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 

WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Members o/ Congress. 


On Sunday, immediately preceding the 
ill-advised invasion, personal appeals 
were made to both the President and 
the Attorney General not to take this 
drastic action. 


Immediately after the President's ad- 
dress to the Nation the delegation re- 
leased the following statement: 

We are in thorough and emphatic dis- 
agreement with the position taken by the 
President; with both the argument given for 
the ordering the Federal troops into the sov- 
ereign State of Mississippi and the reasons 
therefor. 

The citizens of Mississippi are a proud 
and patriotic people. They are devoted to 
their educational institutions. They 
Justified in taking the position that the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution reserves * 
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the powers, not specifically delegated to the 
Federal Government, to the States and the 
people, They feel that the U.S, Supreme 
Court's decision sanctioning equal but sep- 
arate facilities for the education of the 
races—which withstood the assaulta made 
thereon for more than 100 years—is as sound 
as the more recent decision of that Court to 
the contrary. 

Moreover, they realize that the problems 
arising from forced integration of the schools 
of our common country are relative. As a 
practical matter there is no renl problem 
where the ratio of colored to white is mi- 
nute, But a real problem is where 
the races are approximately evenly divided. 

They sre liberty-loving people who resent 
tyranny in any form. 

They are cognizant of the fact that this Is 
action of the judicial and executive de- 
partments of our Government, The Con- 
gress, charged with legisiative authority un- 
der the Constitution, has never enacted a 
law justifying this action. As a matter of 
fact, Congress recently rejected authority 
to use Federal troops In implementing a 
Federal court order. 

Tyranny is reprehensible in any form. 
While justification is claimed for this inva- 
sion of the civil rights and privileges of the 
people of Mississippi, the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of other States may well take heed that 
some othor pretense may be used to invade 
their rights. 

Just as we have in the past, we shall con- 
tinue to oppose the invasion of the civil 
rights of all the people of these United 
States, and the concentration of all power 
of government into some form of a totall- 
tarian atate, 

Tom ABERNETHY, 
Jamie WHITTEN, 
ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 
Joun BELL Wim11AMs, 
Bu COLMER, ` 
James O. EASTLAND, 
JORN STENNIS, 
Members of Congress. 


And, finally, Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
Morning after the holocaust had been 
enacted, the following statement was 
released: 

We, the undersigned Members of the 
House of Representatives from Mississippi, 
deplore the circumstances at the University 
of Mississippi and call, on the executive de- 
partment to withdraw au present efforts 
elther to enroll or force the attendance of 
James Meredith ot the university. 

Present bloodshed and present control of 
the whole area by troops and other armed 
forces are destroying this great university 
and the rights of 5,000 students to an edu- 
Cation, all because of a determined effort 
by outelde groups to force the registration 
and the attendance of James Meredith whose 
Primary objective is not to get an education 
at the university. 

Only 3 days ago. at a time when the Presl- 
dent was sponsoring the buildup of Federal 
might and power, we warned the President of 
the inevitable. Without rancor or umbrage, 
We wired him, among other things, as fol- 
lows: The highest degree of heat and ten- 
Sion prevails in Mississippi * * * spreading 
e une = brush fire. It is 
brought about by one person whose real ob- 
Jective is not to get an education. This is 
Obvious to all. The power to save human 
blood, even human lives, Is in your hands, 
Mr. President. We respectfully appeal to 
and urge you to stop this demonstration of 
Federal might which has moved the people 
of our State and is now moving those of other 
States to the highest degree of heat and 
tension, A holocaust is in the making, You 
arə the only person who can stop it. This 
appeal is made in earnest. Mr. President, 
the objective is not worth the price. We be- 
Seech you to act before it is too late.” 
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We gave the President the facts. It is 
tragic, but our warning was prophetic. Ten- 
sion built to the point of a holocaust. 
Human blood has been needlessly shed, and 
lives have been lost. Property has been de- 
stroyed. All of these happened because Fed- 
ernl authority insisted on pressing for the 
registration of one individual at Ole Miss, 
although it is well known that he has no 
genuine desire to obtain the benefits of 
learning available there, 

We again, as we urged the President, 
“the objective could not be worth the price.” 
And what a price we have had to pay, not 
just Mississippi, but the entire country. 

University officlals made an appeal late 
yesterday that the attempt be put over until 
today, They appealed late yesterday after- 
noon to Federal authorities not to make this 
power play in the nighttime since darkness 
was conducive to mob bulldup and hit-and- 
run demonstration. University officials 
warned of the tension and pleaded that if 
the move had to be made that it be put 
over until today at a time when the campus 
could be patrolled under the light of day 
and students would be assembled in the 
classrooms. But Federal powers Ignored the 
pleas of sensible men, demanded that the 
show must go on, their way, as they planned 
it. 


So, in the darkness of night they marched 
their marshals onto the campus. They were 
dressed like medieval gladiators, brandishing 
tear gas guns, clubs, and firearms. The TV 
show then went on. The setting produced 
the inevitable. 

For the third time, we again implore the 
President to face the inevitable and call off 
this effort to force this man into the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 


Polish Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a moving. 
admirable statement recently issued by 
the Polish government in exile in Lon- 
don. 

This statement is a penetrating analy- 
sis of the philosophical differences be- 
tween freedom and communism and 
logically exposes and explodes the great 
myth and deceit of Red imperialist neo- 
colonialism with its brutal police state 
subjugation of millions of God-loying, 
freedom-minded people. 

It makes a strong appeal to the con- 
science of the free world in behalf of the 
subjugated and oppressed victims of 
world communism. It is a challenge to 
all nations and peoples who believe in 
freedom, to come to the rescue of mil- 
lions of unfortunate souls held captive 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It invokes, not only the United Na- 
tions, but individual friendly nations, to 
demand that Russia restore the freedom 
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of these subjugated victims of Red 

tyranny. 

There would seem to be little doubt 
that the free world, in a collective and 
individual sense, is hampered by timid- 
ity, appeasement and indecision in try- 
ing to deal with current doctrines and 
threats that go to the moral validity, as 
well as the safety and security, of the 
free world. We can hardly measure the 
great, perhaps irreparable, damage to 
the cause of liberty and enduring world 
peace that ensues from these doctrinal 
attacks and physical threats. 

As I have said before so many times, 
freedom is not divisible; it cannot be 
fragmented and smothered in nations 
where the spirit of freedom dwells with- 
out doing injustice to all free people 
and their ideals. 

We hear little these days about the 
plebiscites that were promised and 
agreed upon during and following World 
War II. Strong demands for these pleb- 
iscites should be made in the United 
Nations and by all free nations, so that 
captive nations would be given a chance 
to determine whether they want to live 
in slavery or freedom. Who could doubt 
what their overwhelming choice would 
be? 

I think the Polish government in exile 
is entitled to great credit for presenting 
its cause with such intelligence, vigor 
and loyalty to the principles of freedom, 
justice and democracy. Its cause be- 
longs to the entire free world; we must 
sustain and promote it. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE POLISH GOVERNMENT-IN- 
EXILE, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN Arrams, LON- 
DON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1962 
The 17th session of the General Assembly 

of the United Nations Organization, its mem- 
bership recently increased to 108, is becom- 
ing an ever more representative body. Its 
duties towards humanity are therefore 
steadily Increasing, with pride of place to 
the duty of demanding justice and freedom 
for all the nations which still lack the bene- 
fits available to mankind in measure as the 
concepts of morality and international jus- 
tice mature. 

Within the United Nations Organization 
there is an increasing number of representa- 
tives of the Asian and African member- 
countries which have recently secured these 
benefits and now belong to the international 
community. Other still subjected nations 
of these continents are on the way to at- 
taining their independence in the near fu- 
ture. 

On the other hand, there are still in Eu- 
rope many subjected nations which, remain- 
ing under the yoke of foreign oppression, 
cannot live a full national life of their own,- 
develop along the lines of their own culture, 
and enjoy the benefits of 55 

rogross with the prosperity 

in its wake. This io because they are Inhib- 

ited in these domains and exploited by Rus- 

sia intent on her own selfish alms. Support 
for the cause of these nations by the mem- 
bers of U.N.O. and a fundamental, not frag- 
mentary, solution of the burning problem 
of the captive nations notwithstanding even 
the greatest pressure will be regarded by his- 
tory as a measure of the present level of 
mankind's morality and the degree of ma- 
turity attained by the individual members 
of that organization, whose task is to re- 
construct the world upon the foundations of 

justice and freedom, : i 
The present era is primarily marked by 

the 8 between two worlds. The old 
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Western World with its high level of spiritual 
and material civilization achieved by dint of 
evolution through many centuries; and the 
Eastern World which, bypassing the gains 
of experience, has entered upon the road of 
experiments upon which it stays despite their 
evident bankruptcy. Moreover, the Soviet 
Union insists that this downhill road lead- 
ing to the abyss be followed likewise by other 
nations, particularly those forced into the 
Soviet orbit as an outcome of blunders com- 
mitted by the Western Powers towards the 
end of the war. Poland and Hungary can 
be taken as classical examples of this. 

Whilst the Western Powers have during 
recent times given freedom to many colonial 
nations and helped them towards full state 

-sovereignty, Russia has done quite the con- 
trary, She has deprived many hitherto free 
nations of their centuries-old statehood and 
harnessed them to her own interests and 
to further her objectives directed against the 
free world. These captive nations are forced 
to carry out functions which clash with their 
outlook on life and their moral standards. 

Can it be that the ancient free countries, 
noted for their glorious traditions, and par- 
ticularly the younger lands associated in 
the United Nations Organization will not 
exert themselves to raise these matters 
vociferously and boldly before the forum 
established for this purpose? Can it be that 
they will continue blindly to acquiesce in 
the double standard framed by the culprits 
whereby these imply there is some difference 
between the concept of colonialism, applied 
to the exploitation of oversea possessions, 
and that of neocolonialism under which an 
alien power identically exploits the peripheral 
countries occupied by it? After all, this is 
nota question of geography but a moral issue, 
This neocolonialism and acceptance of it by 
UNO is a stain upon the honor of mankind 
which should be erased as soon as possible. 

The countries bordering with the Soviet 
Union and subjugated by her—Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Bohemia, Slovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania—are in effect new 
Russian colonies: they should be imme- 
diately classified as such by the free world 
which ought to demand that Russia restore 
their freedom. 

The free world's fear of Russia's power 
largely real but also certainly overrated to 
some extent—may, however, ultimately lead 
to the loss of freedom by that world. The 
will and readiness to resist Russia is urgently 
necessary. It should be borne in mind that 
Russia owes her political gains so far pri- 
marily as a result of her successful bluffing 
and of the timidity shown by the Western 
Powers. Wherever Russia encounters even 
slight resistance (as in Berlin, Laos, and 
Vietnam) she reduces her pressure. On the 
other hand, wherever no resistance is offered, 
she at once acts either in direct manner or 
through the intermediary of her allies. For 

instance, the wrong inflicted upon western 
New Guinea and prior to that upon the 
South Moluccas was caused chiefly by the 
lack of determination shown by the Western 
Powers. Such indecision likewise evokes 
self-inflicted harm upon the West since in 
the final resort the territories in question, 
instead of serving as stages between the 
Philippines and Australia, have been aban- 
doned to the Communist world’s advantage 
or straitly bound up with it. 

The issue of liberating the nations sub- 
jected by Russia or placed under the yoke of 
her overt or masked allies is swiftly and in 
ever greater measure coinciding with the 
problem of the still free world remaining 
free. The captive nations are the natural 
allies of the free world, and the latter should 
in its own interests maintain contacts with 
their representative bodies in exile since 
none but these can freely speak on behalf of 
the nations compelled to silence by the Com- 
munist regimes imposed upon them. 
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Hence the settlement of these linked is- 
sues—justice for the captive nations and in- 
ternational security—should be sought at 
the level of the two worlds in course of for- 
mation: Europe on the way to unification 
and the expanding Russian empire. The lat- 
ter should not be allowed definitively to ab- 
sorb the 100-million population of the cap- 
tive nations with their military and industrial 
potential—actually a prime objective of Rus- 
sia's European policy at the present juncture. 
As long as Russia considers it possible that 
she will succeed in this, it is out of the ques- 
tion to expect her to agree to any settlement 
of the German problem since the consolida- 
tion of the Soviet hold upon the German 
Democratic Republic automatically places 
Poland and the other captive countries 
deeper within Russian ons. Indeed, 
all the various projects advanced from the 
Communist area (such as the Rapacki plan) 
have this in view above all. 

These and similar issues should be efec- 
tively rdised by the nations of the free world, 
ignoring Khrushchey’s shoe-slamming ex- 
ploits in the U.N., his bluffs, and his threats. 
It may be the free world deems it inadvisable 
to demand at present that Russia return the 
captive nations to the Western European 
fold to which they have every title to belong 
and particularly because this is their will. 
In such case, the free countries should at 
least exert themselves to the extent of de- 
manding the liberation of the nations con- 
cerned with the proviso that they will not 
enter the community of Europe in course 
of unification but form a confederated neu- 
tral zone whose neutrality would be guaran- 
teed by all the powers interested in main- 
taining durable peace in the world. This 
approach would appear to offer the best 
chances of finding a solution for the most 
urgent international problems, such as the 
Berlin issue, the unification of Germany, and 
universal disarmament. 

These matters have been dealt with in 
detail by the Polish Government in exile in 
several of its memoranda. It now appeals 
to all the freedom-loving nations that these 
issues receive due attention in the hope that 
a just settlement of the fate of the captive 
nations will at length become the subject 
of open deliberations upon the internation- 
al forum, not only in the interests of these 
unhappy nations but also in order to further 
the attainment of lasting peace in the world 
and universal security, with general prog- 
ress and prosperity shared by all mankind. 

A. ZAWISZA. 


Council of Foreign Ministers Should Act 
To Guarantee Freedom of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Council of Foreign Ministers is cur- 
rently in session on the subject of Cuba. 
This is significant in view of the fact 
that hearings were held this morning by 
the House Select Committee on Export 
Control into the general subject of water- 
borne commerce to Cuba. 

The hearings continue, and a number 
of matters regarding U.S. policy toward 
Cuba will undoubtedly be exposed. 

Hopefully, the meeting will yield some 
concrete results as well. The United 
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States has an excellent opportunity at 
this meeting to reassert the same leader- 
ship and clear initiative found in the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It has been the Congress of the United 
States which has precipitated U.S. action 
to counter Cuban communism thus far. 
Certainly congressional investigaiton in- 
to traffic to Cuba by Allied vessels could 
only be instituted by the Congress. 

The influence of the Congress is also 
being felt at the meeting where just last 
week a strong resolution of congressional 
intent for action and positive policies 
against Cuban communism was ap- 
proved. 

The eyes of America are trained on 
this question, looking for clear-cut means 
to oust the Communists from the West- 
ern World. With continued attention 
to this matter by the Congress, the will 
of the American people will not be mis- 
interpreted and effective steps will be 
taken to guarantee the freedom of the 
Americas. 


The Urban Mass Transportation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most vital. needs of the metropolitan 
area of New Jersey that I am privileged 
to represent is relief for the thousands 
of workers who daily must commute to 
work. At this llth hour of our ses- 
sion, the prospects for passage of the 
desperately needed Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act are much less than dim. 
But now is the time for all whose con- 
gressional districts share this commuters’ 
problem with mine to prepare for our 
return to these Chambers in January. 
We cannot in all conscience to those we 
represent fail to enact this legislation 
just as soon as is possible. 

In an editorial appearing in Monday's 
paper this week, the Newark Star-Ledger 
pointed up just what Iam saying. And 
I believe the editorial is worthy of being 
in the action folder of my colleagues who 
plan to join me again here in January. 

DELAYED AGAIN 


Efforts to mount a fresh attack on the 
urban commuter transit mess suffered a 
setback by the fallure of Congress to enact 
the transportation measure put forth so 
hopefully by the Kennedy administration 
and pushed so energetically by New Jersey's 
Senator WILLIAMS, 

The consensus is that it would take some- 
thing tantamount to a miracle to get the 
bill through the House and Senate this year. 
And there appears to be no miracle forth- 
coming. 

The measure would provide Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to start the wheels mov- 
ing in some new directions for giving the 
commuter a better break. In so doing, it 
should be noted, more than the commuter 
would be getting a break. The future pros- 
perity and well-being of the great metro- 
politan areas of the Nation are, in substan- 
tial measure, dependent on solving what 
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commonly is described as the “commuter 
crisis.” 

Failure to enact the measure at this ses- 
sion has been particularly serious, because 
local programs have, to degrees, 
been held up pending the outcome of action 
in Washington. 

New Jersey, for instance, has a $6-million- 
a-year program of aid to commuter rail- 
roads—merely to keep service from further 
deterioration. If this money could be used 
as matching funds under a Federal assist- 
ance program, the State certainly could ex- 
pand its horizons far beyond the current 
limitations. 

It appears now that the best that can 
be done is to start planning for another try 
next year. Let us hope that efforts this 
year at least have paved the way for speedy 
action the next time around. 


The New York-Montreal Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been urging my colleagues for some 
time to consider a new seaway from New 
York to Montreal in order to recapture 
some of the lost industry from the Port 
of New York, to provide cheaper trans- 
portation facilities, and to protect our 
country in its shipping lanes in time of 
war. One of my friends, William 
Lathrop Rich, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the New York-Montreal Seaway, 
has been in the forefront in recommend- 
ing this new seaway. Recently a con- 
ference was held at the Lodge in Stowe, 
Vt., on September 28, 1962. Mr. Rich’s 
statement during the 13th annual con- 
ference of INCOCHAMP on that occasion 
will prove interesting reading and I com- 
mend it to the attention of the readers. 

His statement follows: 

THE STATEMENT MADE BY WILLIAM LATHROP 
RICH, CHAIRMAN, THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
New YORK-MONTREAL SEAWAY, DURING THE 
13TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OP INCOCHAMP 
HELD AT THE LODGE, STOWE, VT., SEPTEMBER 
1962 
Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, may 

I say that I am very pleased to attend and 

take part in the 13th Annual Conference of 

INCOCHAMP end to comment upon the pro- 

posed Champlain Waterway. 

The Committee for the New York~Montreal 
Seaway, of which I am the chairman, has 
been advocating just such a deepwater sea- 
way since the fall of 1956 and we have con- 
sistently recommended that it follow the 
historic route, used since its discovery in 
1609 by Samuel de Champlain, because it was 
and is the shortest practical route between 
the St Lawrence River in Canada and the 
Hudson River in New York State. 

Six months after we had first proposed 
that this route be adequately modernized, 
we were informed that our recommendations 
were in accordance with those made in a re- 
port of the International Joint Commission 
in 1937, that concluded with the statement 
that the route from the St. Lawrence at Sorel, 
Province of Quebec, up the Richelieu River 
to Lake Champlain and by way of the Cham- 
Plain Canal to the Hudson River at Fort 
Edward, “is the most practicable from an 
engineering standpoint and the least im- 
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practicable from an economic point of view 
of all the five routes that had been con- 
sidered.” 

Since its discovery, this route has, from 
time to time, been improved and its capacity 
increased but no improvements have been 
made upon the Canadian part since 1938 and 
upon the United States part since 1918, that 
would alter its capacity. 

This so-called Champlain Waterway has 
now become so uneconomical and obsolete 
that the Legislature of the State of New York 
constituted a joint legislative committee on 
the barge canal in 1960 to determine the 
future of the barge canal system, of which 
the Champlain Canal is a part. What con- 
clusions that committee has reached are not 
known to us or whether it ever reached any. 

It is my understanding that we are here 
today to discuss the present status of the 
Champlain Waterway project. 

Our committee's 6-year study of this pro- 
posed waterway has caused us to reach cer- 
tain conclusions that I will now enumerate. 

First, may I state that we firmly believe 
that the future economic expansion and 
prosperity of the New York-New England 
section of our United States is contingent 
upon the building of an adequate deepwater 
seaway, that will connect the Hudson River 
in New York State and the St. Lawrence 
River in Canada and make available a short- 
cut for ocean shipping to use to compete with 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Up to the 5th of July 1962 all of our 
efforts had been concentrated upon securing 
the updating of the 1937 survey because, 
without a current survey of this route, all 
statements, pro and con, about it would, of 
necessity be based upon opinions and not 
upon facts. 

On July 5 last, our efforts were crowned 
with success when “the Department of State 
announced that the United States and Can- 
ada have agreed upon the text of a joint 
reference to the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, con- 
cerning ‘the Richelieu River-Lake Champlain 
Waterway. The Governments in similar let- 
ters on July 5, 1962, requested the Commis- 
sion to conduct a study on the feasibility 
of improving the existing waterway or de- 
veloping other routes for a waterway from 
the St. Lawrence River in Canada through 
Lake Champlain to the Hudson River at 
Albany, N.Y.” 

We, therefore, have not made a detailed 
economic survey of this proposed seaway 
route, and we are of the opinion that it can 
be done best by the Corps of U.S. Army 
Engineers, by a survey similar to the one 
that they made for the Joint Commission in 
1937. 

We have heard numerous opinions as to the 
saving of time and money that this short- 
cut, between New York and Montreal, would 
make possible, such as a saving in freight 
rates for newsprint from the Quebec region 
to the New York metropolitan area of from 
$9 to $10 a ton and an estimated reduction 
of 4 sailing days, with a saving of $10,000 for 
a ship like the Santa Rose of the Grace Line, 
for a round trip between New York City and 
Montreal, Canada, and that this saving in 
time and money would put such similar lines 
into a competitive positition so that they 
could secure tonnage that is now not avail- 
able or economically feasible for them to 
handie now. These and similar comments 
are estimates and opinions and we shall have 
to await the completion of the new survey 
until we can deal in facts. 

Now that the Champlain Waterway proj- 
ect has been referred to the International 
Joint Commission, the question is: Where do 
we go from here? 

Before I give you an answer to that ques- 
tion, I desire to make a few comments. 

We have repeatedly asked ourselves, Is this 
shortcut feasible, desirable, and necessary? 
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To all of which we have concluded in the 
affirmative. 

It is feasible because previous research 
studies have indicated that there are no 
great engineering problems invoived. 

It is desirable because it makes available 
to ocean shipping, sometimes called the salt- 
les, a shortcut from the heartlands of the 
American Continent, also called the fourth 
coast, to the ports around the world, by some 
few up to 2,700 miles for a round trip, with 
accompanying reductions of shipping costs. 

It is necessary, first because it will be a 
latent factor in our national survival, which 
of necessity I will not detail here. 

Second, because it will stimulate the eco- 
nomic revival of the regions through which 
it passes by making them more accessible, 
and it will also make seaports possible, at 
any point along its route, from which direct 
shipments can be made to any port in the 
world. 

The necessity for the existence of this 
proposed waterway is forcefully emphasized 
by an article in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, by Werner Bamberger, in 
which he states that “the port of New York 
handled 144,764,869 short tons of cargo last 
year. That 1961 figure, which covers foreign 
trade, coastal shipments, and local move- 
ments, was 8,433,751 tons, or 5.5 percent less 
than in 1960, compared to the national de- 
cline of 3.3 percent. That represents a de- 
cline from 153.2 million tons in 1960 to 144.7 
million tons in 1981.“ 

That decline of New York was somewhat 
steeper than for the United States as a whole, 
however, New York retained its traditional 
position as the leading port. 

We are convinced that the decline trend 
in tonnage of the port of New York can be 
reversed by the bringing Into existence of 
this proposed waterway and it points to the 
necessity for prompt and immediate action 
on our project. 

We are hearing, repeatedly, statements to 
the effect that this waterway would be con- 
taminated by “bilge-pumping” and “oil 
sludge,” etc., made by people of recognized 
importance, who are either ignorant of ex- 
isting regulations or who have been mis- 
informed as to the regulations of both the 
United States and Canada, which prohibit 
the existence of such type of contamination. 

‘The United States Code Annotated, title 33, 
navigation and navigable waters, section 441, 
issued by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
headed “Deposit of refuse in New York Har- 
bor and adjacent waters prohibited; 
penalty,” covers that condition should it 
occur in any part of the proposed waterway, 
including Lake Champlain. 

The Canadian antipollution regulations 
are covered in detail by an article that is in 
the August 1962 edition of the Canadian 
Shipping and Marine Engineering News, page 
67, headed, Don't Foul Our Waters,” sub- 
heading, “Antipollution Regulations Have 
Sharp Teeth—No Dumping of Oil Within 
100 Miles of Our Coast, or Else—.” I have 
copies of both these references here with me. 

As to the present contamination condition 
of Lake Champlain, I am intrigued. May 
I inquire, what is being done about that 
condition in the north end of the lake 
around the mouth of the Saranac River, 
that condition in the south end near Ticon- 
deroga and more serious than those, the con- 
dition penetrating the lake, as a whole, being 
brought about by the discharges, of all kinds, 
from the increasing number of cabin cruisers 
and motorboats that are moving about the 
lake from end to end? I receive the impres- 
sion that everybody is worrying about, what 
may happen, and not about, what is hap- 
pening. 


As to the waterway under discussion, we 
believe that the completion of this proposed 
seaway will result in the following benefits 
provided that this waterway is designed to 
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have adequate capacity for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Adequate capacity, to us, means a capacity, 
ultimately, at least equal to that of the St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal, Canada, at 
present, in terms of controlled depth, means 
not less than 37 feet. 

Recently M. Andre Ganon, chairman, 
Montreal Port Council, suggested that the 
winter opening of the St. Lawrence River 
should be followed by a deepening of the 
channel to 40 feet. (See Canadian Ship- 
ping, June 1962, p. 54.) 

So you see that the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence River to 40 feet is now under dis- 
cussion in Canada. 

We are convinced that this waterway will: 

1. Hasten the return of the port of New 
York to its former position as the greatest 
seaport in the world. 

2. Provide justification for the moderniza- 
tion of all facilities of the port of New York. 

3. Justify the construction of the World 
Trade Center in lower Manhattan. 

4. Make available a fresh water supply for 
the States of New Jersey and New York and 
for Long Island and eliminate the necessity 
for future demands upon the Delaware River 
Watershed for additional fresh water for this 
same area. 

5. Stimulate the tourist trade to and from 
New York City and make practical the in- 
troduction of scenic tours, to the Adirondack 
Mountain-Lake Champlain-Richelieu River 
regions, the Montreal-Quebec-Saguenay 
River regions, and via the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way to the Thousand Islands—the Great 
Lakes ports and other lake points of interest, 
such as the Great Bridge across the Mac- 
kinac Straits and the new Soo Locks near 
Sault Sainte Marie. 

6. Encourage foreign tourists to visit the 
United States and make use of those tourist 
facilities to visit the heartlands of our coun- 
try and Canada. 

7. Stabilize the water level of the Hudson 
River at Albany, N.Y. 

8. Make possible the deyelopment of a steel 
center in the vicinity of Albany, N.Y., similar 
to that of the Pittsburgh area. 

9. Make desirable the building of subsidi- 
ary pleasure boat plants in this same general 
area. 

10, Reduce the number of locks required 
between Waterford on the Hudson River and 
Lake Champlain. 

11. Stimulate the economic and financial 
growth of the regions all along its route. 

12. Provide jobs during its construction, 
the result of which will be growth of em- 
ployment in all the regions through which 
it passes. 

13, Stimulate population increase through 
economic expansion of all facilities and serv- 
ices near its path. 

14. Make possible the transformation of 
all locations along its route into seaports. 

15. Materially reduce the present indus- 
trial and natural contamination of the waters 
of the south end of Lake Champlain. 

16. Provide a means of flood control for the 
Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River 
regions by the stabilization of the water 
level of Lake Champlain. 

17. Result in the elimination of the annual 
losses in these same regions, due to spring 
flooding, which are estimated to amount to 
more than $20 million since 1938. 

18. Make accessible all these same regions 
to the motor and sailboat mariners, which 
they are now denied through lack of acces- 
sibility. 

19. Benefit all transportation facilities, for 
movement in and out and through its re- 
gions, as well as all communication facili- 
ties, 

20. Make possible the reduction of the 
number of locks around the Chambly Rapids 
in the Richelieu River part in Canada. 


21. Make possible the restoration of the 
necessary water level in the Sorel-Montreal 
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regions, which can materially reduce the 
strength of the currents at the docks at 
Montreal and assist In the elimination of the 
pollution along the shores of Lake St. Louis 
due to the, at present, alltime low-water 
level of the lake. That restoration of the 
reguired minimum depth for the river at 
Montreal, is an integral part of this project 
and it presents no unsurmountable obstacles 
or any unusual engineering approach. 

Again I state that all those benefits can 
be secured by the construction of an ade- 
quate deepwater seaway. 

May I now close my remarks by asking 
your serious consideration of the following 
points pertaining to this proposed Champ- 
lain Waterway and now ask that if this con- 
ference concurs with them that you cooperate 
with our committee in asking the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to consider them 
during its planning of this proposed seaway. 

1. That the design of this proposed deep 
waterway provide it with an ultimate ca- 
pacity, at least equal to that of the St. Law- 
rence River, with which it must compete to 
justify its existence as a shortcut for ocean 
shipping, sometimes called the Salties. 

2. That the locks have a sill depth of not 
less than 40 feet, the present depth of the 
St. Lawrence River plus a 3-foot factor of 
safety. That sill depth will make it un- 
necessary to rebuild the locks when the traf- 
fic demands that the capacity of this water- 
way be increased to equal that of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

3. That the initial depth of this waterway 
between the locks be, at least, 32 feet. That 
depth is the depth that the Hudson River 
is now being deepened to from New York 
City to Albany. Of the 450 miles length of 
this proposed waterway, within a short time 
more than half of that mileage will be 32 
feet deep or deeper. 

4. That provisions be incorporated in the 
planning that will allow the use of this pas- 
sage way by small as well as the large boats. 

5. That the bridges, necessary for the pas- 
sage of vehicular traffic across this’ water- 
way, be of the bascule type, so as to eliminate 
any restrictions in overhead clearances and 
that their footings be placed far enough 
back from the banks of this waterway to 
permit free and clear passage of any ships 
that can make use of this waterway. 

6. That provisions be incorporated in the 
design to assure the maintenance of a con- 
stant water level at both Albany, N.Y., and 
the Sorel-Montreal, Canada, regions. 

7. That the number of locks along this 
route be kept down to the minimum, to pos- 
sibly only 2 large locks along the Canadian 
section, in place of the present 11 small ones, 
as the total lift in this section will be not 
more than 80 feet, because the level of the 
St. Lawrence River at Montreal, Canada, is 
20 feet above sea level. The New York State 
section may require only 3 large locks in 
Place of the 12 small ones, because there 
the total lift will not be more than 98 feet. 
The water level of the Hudson River at Al- 
bany is only plus or minus 114 feet above 
sea level, due to the tidal fluctuations. This 
98-foot maximum lift, which is the lift up to 
the propoced level of Lake Champlain, is se- 
cured by the leveling off of the hump in the 
route of the present Champlain Canal, mak- 
Ing the water level of Lake Champlain the 
maximum water level of the whole route. 

8. That provisions be made in the design 
layout of this waterway for the future twin- 
ning of the locks, with their rebuilding, when 
the increase In the yolume of traffic so de- 
mands. 

9. That this seaway be set up as a self- 
liquidating project and to be so amortized 
that the initial tolls can be kept down to a 
minimum to stimulate its use es a short- 
cut. 

10. That naval and commercial large ship 
navigators be consulted during the design- 
Ing of this seaway so that the mistakes, in- 
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herent in the design of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, be not repeated in this seaway project, 
particularly the lack of consideration given 
to the basic requirements for the proper 
navigation. of large long boats through a re- 
stricted waterway. 

For confirmation of that last statement, 
read “The Freshwater Cruise,” of the U.S.S. 
Macon, by Capt. J. C. Wylie, U.S. Navy, in 
the April 1960 number of the U.S. Naval 
Institute proceedings. The Macon escorted 
HLM:S.S. Britannia up the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way for the opening passage in June 1959. 

11. That serious consideration be given to 
the conservation of water and the providing 
of an increase jn the available supply of 
fresh water from the present sources of 
supply. 

Water conservation has become a factor, 
vital to our future existance and must, I 
repeat, must be taken into consideration in 
the planning of every new waterway. 

If this proposed waterway is adequately 
engineered and properly designed, there 
never should be any loss of water during its 
operation, no matter how many ships make 
use of it, except through leakage or evapora- 
tion. The same water can be used over and 
over again for lockage. 

We are aware that certain interests histor- 
ically oppose the use of waterways for com- 
mercial purposes, because they represent 
competition, but, when it can so easily be 
proven, that when any region is opened up 
and it prospers economically and financially, 
all means of transportation prosper and gain 
new business. 

You ask, what is our interest in this seaway 
project? 

It is to try to assure that this waterway 
shall have a capacity that will justify its 
existance, 

Let all of us cooperate to assure that this 
seaway be so designed that it will not have 
to be rebuilt in the foreseeable future and 
that the States of New York and Vermont 
may soon reap the accruable benefits already 
mentioned. 

I will now give you an answer to the ques- 
tion posed, where da we go from here? 

These are the immediate moves as we sce 
them today: 

1. Transmit our respective views. on this 
proposed Champlain Waterway to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, which will hold 
its forthcoming semiannual meeting in the 
early October in Ottawa, Canada. 

2. Urge the Corps of Engineers to request 
sufficient moneys, so that it can complete 
this new survey within less than 2 years 
time. The more money the Engineers have 
available for this survey, the shorter the 
time they will take to make it. 

3. Petition our Congress, either directly 
or by concurrent State resolutions to grant 
to the Corps of Engineers sufficient moneys 
so that the Engineers can make this new 
survey within a reasonable length of time and 
not have to extend it over a protracted period 
of time, caused by a shortage of money. 

4. Ascertain the membership of the Inter- 
national Engineering Board which the Joint 
Commission will appoint to undertake the 
necessary field Investigations normally asso- 
clated with the development of such a 
waterway. 

You may know of other moves that we 
at present are not aware of, if so let us com- 
bine them into one program. 

We have been informed that the Canadians 
are fearful of procrastination on our part, 
similar to that they experienced in con- 
nection with the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
some of them expressed the desire to have 
the dedication of this serway coincide with 
the 100th anniversary of the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada, which will be cele- 
brated in the year 1967. 

We have, also, been informed that Can- 
ada is ready to go ahead with this waterway 
and only awaits our affirmative action, We 
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have been informed that their survey is 
completed, their plans are all made and 
that the necessary money is available for this 
seaway. How can we match that? 

I have endeavored to compress the re- 
sults of our 6 years of concentrated study 
into this statement. 

May I now close by stating that I shall 
be only too pleased to interpret and explain 
how we reached our conclusions at any later 
time at our mutual convenience. 

I thank you. 


Undermining the Kerr-Mills Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, many times I have taken the floor 
this Congress to call attention to. the 
operation of the Kerr-Mills Act and to 
commend it to those truly interested in 
making progress in the health care field. 
I have also noted with a good deal of 
concern the efforts of those who seek a 
program for financing health care for 
the aged under the stricter control of 
the Central Government in attempting 
to delay, undermine and, in the end, to 
kill Kerr-Mills and prove the need for 
a program such as they wish. Another 
example of this tactic has recently come 
to my attention. It is explained in an 
editorial from the Spokane Review, of 
September 23, and is entitled “State 
Thwarts Kerr-Mills Plan.” I am placing 
this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD once more to call attention to the ef- 
forts that are being made to destroy a 
good, forward-looking program in an 
area of great importance to our coun- 
try: 

Stare Tuwarts KERR-MILLS PLAN 

The Rosellini administration, which has 
strongly promoted the Kennedy administra- 
tion medicare program attached to social se- 
curity, should expend more effort toward ex- 
tending the Kerr-Mills program in Washing- 
ton State to take in the near-needy people. 

Washington State’s Medical Association re- 
cently in Spokane passed a resolution urging 
that the $8 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment which has been sent to the State this 
biennium be used under the Kerr-Milis pro- 
gram instead of being expended for other 
items. 

Funds appropriated in this State for the 
public assistance program come from the 
general fund. All other money earmarked 
for this program goes into the general fund 
and then is allocated to the Department of 
Public Assistance as needed, 

Doctors from throughout the State noted 
that the Kerr-Mills matching funds of ap- 
proximately $8 million for this biennium are 
currently being placed in the State's general 
fund and being expended for purposes other 
than medical care to the aged. They de- 
Plored the fact that the medical care pro- 
gram has not been increased since these 
funds were made avallable. 

Under Washington State law it is possible 
for Kerr-Mills funds to be used not only for 
Persons under regular public assistance, but 
also for persons who are classified as “near 
needy.” These are people who are self-sup- 
Porting until large medical costs arise. They 
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should be permitted to take advantage of 
Kerr-Mills funds. 

Unfortunately, the State administration 
apparently has not seen fit to utilize the $8 
million received for this purpose, but, rather, 
has used it to make the general fund look 
better in the eyes of the public. 

Even to proponents of the medicare pro- 
gram attached to social security, it must be 
obvious that the Kerr-Mills proposal has not 
been given a fair chance to prove itself in 
the State of Washington. 


International Organizations and Space 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to an excellent new 
book on International Organizations 
and Space Cooperation, by Leonard E. 
Schwartz. This volume fills a vital need 
in providing basic facts in a lucid and 
concise maner on various agencies, both 
governmental and nongovernmental, 
concerned with space programs. 

The objectives of the book are clearly 
stated in the introduction written by Dr. 
Arthur Larson, director of the World 
Rule of Law Center, which published 
the book, from whom I quote: 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND SPACE 

COOPERATION 
(By Leonard E. Schwartz) 

The purpose of this book Is to present in 
one place a working collection of facts about 
international organizations, both public and 
private, engaged in cooperative space activity. 

Its primary function is intended to be 
that of a desk book for all persons—scientists, 
Officials, technicians, editors, commentators, 
lawyers, teachers, United Nations personnel 
and others—who are interested in the every- 
day operations of these groups. Here can be 
found the origins, history, aims, structure, 
past achievements, and future plans and pro- 
posals of all bodies playing a substantial role 
in space cooperation, It is hoped that, in 
addition to making specific items of basic 
data conveniently available when needed, 
this book will provide workers in the field 
with a view of the story of international 
space coordination as a whole, with the 
various parts seen in relation to each other, 
Since not only past efforts but future projects 
are listed, the book miay also be of some help 
in the achievement of optimum coordination, 
intercommunication, and avoidance of dupli- 
cation. 

In view of the explosive surge of space 
activity in recent years, It is not surprising 
that there has also been an explosive pro- 
liferation of space organizations which is 
utterly bewildering to the layman and, at 
times, difficult even for the specialist to 
keep completely abreast of * * * and we are 
only at the beginning of the story. The 
creation of the United Nations Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space is an im- 
portant milestone in this development. In- 
deed, the publication of this book was timed 
to coincide with the convening of this Com- 
mittee on September 10, 1962. The timing 
of publication was also influenced by the 
fact that Resolution 1721 of the XVI Gen- 
eral Assembly requested the U.N. Space Com- 
mittee to maintain close contact with govern- 
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mental and nongovernmental organizations 
concerned with space matters, and that in 
implementation of this the Space Committee 
requested the Secretary General to prepare 
and keep current a survey of such organiza- 
tions. It is hoped that the present study 
will be of some use to the Space Committee 
and the Secretary General in connection 
with these responsibilities. 

Beyond its use as a reference work on space 
activities as such, this book may also serve 
as a guide for cooperative ventures in other 
fields. Anyone who is concerned with 
launching or carrying out an international 
program in the social sciences, law, medicine, 
art or anything else may find this particular 
account both instructive and stimulating. 
The success of the International Geophysical 
Year has inspired suggestion of many other 
kinds of “years,” including a World Rule of 
Law Year. But when one reads about the 
vast and intricate preparations for the IGY, 
one receives a salutary reminder of the com- 
bination of intellectual effort, administrative 
drive and genuine mutuality of objective 
that must accompany such an achievement. 
There are also lessons in these pages on the 
ups and downs of finding structures and rep- 
Tesentation patterns acceptable to all na- 
tional and regional interests. But perhaps 
the strongest impression the nons 
will receive is one of gratifying surprise and 
reassurance in the presence of this evidence 
of what has been achieved in space coopera- 
tion. 

The author of this book, Mr. Leonard E, 
Schwartz of the World Rule of Law Center 
research staff, is well qualified by training 
and background to undertake this analysis. 
His interest in this area dates from his stud- 
ies at Columbia University and his practical 
experience includes research and develop- 
ment work in the Air Force, responsibility 
for the IGY archives at the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and service as Secretary of 
one of the Bioastronautics Committees of the 
Space Science Board. 


Cyrus Eaton, Advocate of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
on September 29, 1962, my friend and 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, inserted in the 
Recorp an article from the London, 
England, Daily Mirror, devoted to the 
idea of world peace. At the same time, 
he included an address on the topic of 
world peace by Lord Hailshan, Minister 
of Science in the British Cabinet and 
Lord President of the Council and lead- 
er of the House of Lords. He also made 
reference to a great American indus- 
trialist, Cyrus S. Eaton, who has taken 
a prominent part in promoting the belief 
that world peace is essential if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. Many hold the view 
that the concept of world peace is only a 
dream, an ideal that will never be at- 
tained. If it is only an ideal, we recog- 
nize that it is a challenging ideal and we 
should desire to listen to every leader 
ee is working sincerely toward this 
end. 

The Associated Press last August dis- 
tributed a special article on the life and 
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influence of Cyrus Eaton. Because of 
his prominence in the industrial world 
and the effort he is making to promote 
world understanding, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article on Mr. Eaton, 
as it appeared in the Kansas City Star, 
of Sunday, September 2, 1962, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cyrus S. Eaton, Sr., captain of an empire 
whose assets are measured in billions of dol- 
lars, approaches his 80th year, displaying 
verve and resiliency. 

The white-haired, pink-cheeked financier, 
who has attracted more attention recently 
for his political and philosophical comments 
than for his business activities, continued to 
put in a full day’s work each day directing 
vast interests in shipping, coal, iron ore, 
steel, and utilities. 

The companies in which he has interests 
represent an estimated 82 ½ billion in assets. 

Eaton, who will be 79 December 27, is a 
highly controversial figure and has been de- 
scribed variously as unorthodox, baffling and 
enigmatic. He likes to read poetry and phi- 
losophy and has urged vigorously in writings 
and speeches that this country try to get 
along better with the Soviet Union. 

His financial ventures have been on the 
grand scale, like the Steep Rock iron mines, 
a bold undertaking in the World War II years. 

DRAINED A LAKE 

Steep Rock was a tremendous project, in- 
volving the draining of a Canadian lake and 
changing the course of a river to get at iron 
ore beds. Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., of 
which Eaton is board chairman, has esti- 
mated it could take 8% million tons of ore 
a year out of the mines for 100 years without 
depleting the ore bed. 

But that project is dwarfed by another 
venture in which Eaton now is involved. 
The Canadian-born financier joined with 
West German steel interests in 1957 to 
launch the Ungava Iron Ores Co., for deyel- 
opment in the Ungava Bay region in north- 
ern Quebec. The vast, subarctic wastes of 
the Ungava region are believed to hold the 
world’s largest iron ore deposits and the ore 
is close to the surface. 

UP TO 32 BILLION TONS 

Eaton estimates the deposits at more than 
10 billion tons, but some geologists have put 
the estimate as high as 22 billion tons, 

About $5 million has been spent so far 
on the Ungava development, which will cost 
more than $250 million by the time it is Sn- 
ished. 

As chairman of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, Eaton has been involved in a move 
to control the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and eventually to merge the two into a sys- 
tem that would be one of the largest rail- 
roads in the Nation, 

He is the largest single stockholder in C. &. 
O., holding more than 100,000 shares of the 
8 million shares outstanding. 

e is chairman of the Detroit Steel Corp.. 
and the West Kentucky Coal Co., and is on 
the boards of several other firms, including 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., the Kansas City Pow- 
er & Light Co., and the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., which he formed in 1929 under the name 
of Cliffs Corp. 

And he maintains a close connection with 
Otis & Co., which has played a prominent 
role in financing several corporations. 

STEADY VACATION SPOT 


Eaton, who returned a few days ago from 
2 months in Canada, where he loves to vaca- 
tion summer and winter, is at his desk 
around 8:30 o'clock each morning. He often 
puts in long days at his office, and even when 
on vacation keeps in such close touch that 
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“things go on just as though he were here,” 
one associate remarked, 

When he returns home to his farmhouse 
residence at Northfield, 20 miles from his 
downtown offices in Cleveland's terminal 
tower, Eaton likes to take long walks across 
his Arcadia farms estate. He is proud of his 
prize shorthorn cattle, and likes to look at 
the crops on the farm. 

It is at this estate also that Eaton and his 
second wife, Anne, like to entertain intellec- 
tuals and where they have been host to some 
top Russian officials. 


Modern Day Pacifists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an article by Mr. Geodge Todt, 
of the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 

The article follows: 

Mopvern Dar PACIFISTS 

“When they say that this is a bipartisan 
matter, I say that it cannot be a bipartisan 
matter. If it is bipartisan, I have got to 
put my stamp of approval on the Cuban 
situation.”—Representative James B. Urr, 
Republican, of California, CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, page 18866, September 19, 1962. 

The Republican leadership will have left 
its senses if it allows the administration to 
boobytrap it into bipartisanship on the 
ugly Cuban flasco—a debacle which steadily 
grows worse with the passage of time. 

If the GOP hammers home to the public 
that it is the inept bumbling of the ADA 
superliberals who call the signals on foreign 
policy which is responsible for our present 
difficulties on the world stage, it will have 
necomplished twin objectives. 

Joe Doakes, rightfully anxious to save his 
skin, will commence to make important 
changes in 1962 and later 1964, come elec- 
tion time. 

This is the most important issue the Re- 
publicans have today. 

And it is the most important issue that 
faces our Nation, also—for it is nothing less 
than our ultimate survival in these modern 
times. 

The deteriorating situation has already 
become too serious for us not to call it what 
It is—a falure of military strategy and tac- 
tics on the highest level. 

But it has not come from our professional 
military leaders. 

The fault Mes with the unaccomplished 
and unlearned civillans who control our 
military men. 

Some of them—such as Prof. Walt 
Whitman Rostow, Adlai Stevenson, Arthur 
Schlesinger and J. William Fulbright, to 
mention only a few well-intentioned fall- 
ures do not know enough about the art of 
war to fight their way out of a paper bag. 

Worse, most of them are out-and-out 
pacifist appeasers. 

They are the modern Neville Chamber- 
lains as far ag we may be concerned. And 
the results might later prove as disastrous 
for us, too. 

It. is imperative that we find new advisers, 
aides, assistants or what-have-you—any- 
body at all who can give the flagging and 
sagging cold war effort a boost toward vic- 
tory for our side—to help the President, 
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The advisers he has had must be pretty 
bad for we are losing everywhere. If this is 
not so, then tell me where any victory for 
our side has taken place since J.F.K., took 
office. Can you name one? 

This timid failure to go into Cuba before 
the price in blood and treasure becomes ex- 
horbitant for us is folly of the worst. kind. 

I advocated it in the past when the price 
would have been much less than it is going 
to be, either now or later. 

Two years ago, the United States likely 
could hate done the job against the fanatical 
Castro with a regiment of our fighting U.S. 
Marines, Certainly no more than a single 
division of professionals would have been 
necessary to win, 

Now it is being estimated that we will 
need at least six divisions to obtain the 
same results. And the price for the United 
States will continue to grow. 

Just to keep the record straight, I advo- 
cated liquidation of Castro in this column 
4 years ago—while Itberal pundits in the 
mass communications media were hailing 
him as the “George Washington of Cuba.“ 
I was almost alone then, but I was right. 
Castro must be eliminated, 


The National Gallery of Art Schedule for 
October 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again it is a pleasure for me to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, by unanimous 
consent, the schedule of the National 
Gallery of Art for the month of October 
1962. 

The Director of the National Gallery, 
John Walker, and his associates are cer- 
tainly to be complimented on their imag- 
ination and thoughtful presentation of 
the gallery’s monthly exhibits, which 
catch and hold the interest. of the many 
visitors who come to the gallery each 


day. 

I believe that the Members of Con- 
gress and the American people would 
find a visit to our National Gallery of Art 
time well spent. I am, therefore, tak- 
ing this opportunity to call the October 
schedule for the National Gallery of Art 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
American people. 

Tue NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 1 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 7 

Painting of the week’: Rulsdael, Forest 
Scene” (Widener collection), gallery 46, 
Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: American prints today, 
1962, central gallery, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1, Sunday 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3, 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: "The Enigma of the Image 
in Modern Art,“ guest speaker: 
Downing, professor of fine arts, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Manhattan Trio, east 
garden court, 8. 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOHER 14 


Painting of the Week ': Cézanne, “House of 
Fére Lacroix,” (Chester Dale collection), gal- 
lery 83, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2, 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:39. 

Tour of the week: Real world and ideal art, 
1435-55, rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
t, Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday threngh Saturday, 11 and 3, 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Etchings of Rembrandt 
and other Dutch masters; guest spenker: 
George O'Connell, professor of fine arts, 
Maryland University, College Park, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Ginia Davis, soprano; 
Hutert Doris, pianist; east garden court, 8. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 21 

Painting of the week!: Feti, “The Veil of 
Veronica” (Samuel H. Kress collection), gal- 
lery 34, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2, 
Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Visual sensation and 
baroque iliusion, 1630-50, rotunda, Tues- 
day through Saturday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 


Sunday lecture: “Piranesi and the Italian 


Revival of Etching.” guest speaker: A. Hyatt 
Mayor, curator of prints, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, lecture hali 4. 

Sunday concert: Selma Epstein, pianist, 
(program in honor of United Nations Day), 
East Garden Court 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 28 

Painting of the week t: Cassatt, The Loge,” 
(Chester Dale collection), gallery 85, Tucs- 
day through Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3;30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Development in land- 
scape painting, 1760-1820, rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday 1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture; “The Devonshire Family as 

Collectors.“ guest speaker: T. 8, Wragg, keep- 
er of the Devonshire collections, Chatsworth, 
England, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Alberto Jaffé, violinist, 

Daisy DeLuca, pianist, east garden court 8. 


11-inch by 14-inch reproduction with text 
for sale, 15 cents postpaid. (Special price 
this week only. Regularly 25 cents.) 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sign 272. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
Members of the National G staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 


The Radical Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Above title was given by David S. Keene, 
assistant professor of government at Un- 

College, to a paper which he wrote 
and which was published in the Union 
College Symposium, spring issue, 1962. 
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As the proud possessor of an honorary 
LL.D. from Union, I commend Mr. 
Keene’s report to all who are interested 
in this strange new political develop- 
ment of our times, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objectign, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue RADICAL RIGHT 
(By David S. Keene) 

The activities of the John Birch Society, 
the Minutemen, the various anti-Communist 
crusades and similar groups remind us that 
for more than a decade the loudest, if not 
the most enlightened, voices of dissent in 
our land have emanated from the extreme 
right. The dissenters of the so-called radical 
right like to parade themselves as conserv- 
atives, it is true, and they often employ the 
verbal trappings of conservatism. Nonethe- 
less, it is clear that the radical right has 
nothing in common with the compromosing 
spirit of true conservatism as exemplified in 
the British Conservative Party. It also tends 
to be bitterly hostile to the ordinary garden- 
variety conservatism characteristic of the 
Elsenhower years. 

These new dissenters in fact show such 


sweeping dissatisfaction with the current 


state of American society, with American 
institutions and traditions, that they deserve 
to be called radical reactionaries, except that 
they lack an explicit program for remaking 
American life In their image. As Richard 
Hofstadter noted in a perceptive essay some 
years ago, these pseudo-conseryatives often 
manifest an abiding hatred of the American 
way of life. Generally such sentiments are 
suppressed or veiled by patriotic rhetoric, 
but occasionally the authoritarian bias 
comes through with startling clarity, as in 
the harsher pronouncements of Mr. Robert 
Welch, the gauleliter of the John Birch So- 
clety. 

The gencral traits of the radical right 
mentality are readily discernible. Alan 
Barth, the noted Journalist and authority on 
ciyll liberties, in a recent assessment of the 
radical right, identified three characteristic 
attitudes: a tendency to reduce every issue, 
no matter how complex, to simple black-and- 
while alternatives; adherence to the con- 
spiracy theory of history; and a disdain for 
the institutions and values of democracy 
and constitutional governmeht. What has 
been commonly overlooked is the fact that 
these tralts of the radical right comprise 
collectively a totalitarian outlook, at the 
right end of the political spectrum which 
corresponds in all essential respects to the 
totalitarian outlook so familiar at the other 
end in the Communist ideology. An elab- 
oration of the radical rightist world view 
should confirm the thesis that the two ex- 
tremes—left and right—join hands in that 
they are remarkably similar manifestations 
of a totalitarian ideological mentality. In- 
deed, they share many basic notions about 
the state of the world today. 

The radical rightist invariably reduces the 
most complex issues to crystal-clear black- 
and-white alternatives. Thus in the cold 
war competition with the Soviet Union the 
alternatives are starkly set forth as either 


victory or defeat, defined in military terms. 


Hence it follows logically that if we are not 
winning, then we are losing, and the conclu- 
sion is drawn that we must be pursuing a 
“no-win"” policy. Differences of degree are 
thus ruled out. In the conduct of foreign 
policy any effort to steer a course between 
the twin perils of a nuclear holocaust and 
complete capitulation to Communist imperi- 
lism will be denouced as “appeasement.” 
Other examples readily come to mind. To 
the radical rightist you are either for capi- 
talism in its pristine purity, or you are for 
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communism. Again there is no middle 
ground. Liberalism, the welfare state, demo- 
cratic socialism—all are indiscriminately 
lumped together and identified with com- 
munism, Anyone rash enough to support 
something you oppose is easily tarred with 
the Communist label. Mr. Robert Welch 
has coined the convenient term “Comsymp,” 
which in his arcane lexicon serves to blur 
any distinction between Communist, fellow 
traveler, Socialist, liberal, etc. 

It should come as no surprise that when 
the radical rightist turns his attention to the 
world scene, he arbitrarily assigns all the 
nations of the world to one of two camps: 
capitalism or communism. Since it is difi- 
cult by any criteria to find national econo- 
mies bering much resemblance to ours, it is 
understandable that the radical right pic- 
tures us as virtually alone in a sea of Com- 
munist states.“ Thus in the notorious fim 
“Communism on the Map“ all of the demo- 
cratic socialist countries are assigned to the 
Communist bloc, while the United States is 
almost isolated in the capitalist free world, 
joined only by Switzerland, West Germany, 
Formosa, and Spain, with a large question 
mark superimposed on Canada. Similarly 
Mr. Welch, in his celebrated “Blue Book" 
finds Asia gone completely to communism, 
Europe gone save for Spain and Portugal, 
Africa gone save for the Union of South 
Africa, and in Latin America in 1958 he could 
identify only Paraguay, Nicaragua, the Do- 
minicon Republic, and Batista’s Cuba as 
members of our team. 


FEW AGAINST MANY 


Are there not remarkable parallels here to 
the Communist mentality? In the Soviet 
doctrine of capitalist encirclement there is 
the same desire to divide the world into two 
Opposing camps, Communist and capitalist, 
the same sense of the beleaguered few 
standing alone against a uniformly hostile 
environment. There is the same unwilling- 
ness to tolerate opposing views; anyone dif- 
fering with the ruling elite is termed an 
“enemy of the ştate” or of its theoretical 
equivalent, “the people.” 

The similarity between the Communist 
and radical rightist minds is also apparent 
in their common commitment to the “devil” 
or conspiracy theory of history. Just as 
every shortcoming of Sovict life is attributed 
to the subversive work of “capitalist rem- 
nants,” so the radical rightist is incapable of 
explaining any setback to American policy 
except in terms of treason in high places 
in our own Government. Thus we got into 
the Berlin situation because of a “betrayal” 
at Yalta and Potsdam, and China was “lost” 
to the Communists through the perfidious 
action of traitors in the State Department. 
Imbued with what Denls Brogan has called 
the illusion of American omnipotence, the 
radical rightist cannot conceive of the possi- 
bility that events not to our liking may take 
place in the world quite beyond our capacity 
to prevent them. It has been a common- 
place among the radical right for several 
years that the Soviet Union was able to bulld 
nuclear weapons only because of her posses- 
sion of secrets stolen from our atomic in- 
stallations. It has fallen to un A 
carry this theory to its ultima 4 

to him the Russians did not 
simply steal secret plans from which they 
later built an atomic bomb: “Their agents 
had simply walked off from our plants with 
the necessary separate parts, which had then 
been assembled in Russia, and exploded 
whenever it best suited the Soviets’ pre- 
tenses.” 

THE TOUCHSTONE 

That the conspiracy theory still provides 
the radical right with the key to the com- 
prehension of current events is indicated by 
the incident in the President's press con- 
ference of January 24, 1962, in which a re- 
porter referred to “two well-known security 
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risks” in the State Department, one of whom 
had been accused before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee of having assisted the 
overthrow of the Batista regime in Cuba by 
Fidel Castro. 

We should not be surprised that the radi- 
cat right seeks to explain the Communist 
takeover in Cuba by pointing to alleged 
traitors in our own midst. For to the radical 
right the Communist conspiracy has per- 
meated all of our institutions and is con- 
tinually portrayed as on the verge of taking 
over the country. It would appear that no 
aspect of our life has been immune: trade 
unions, the Protestant clergy, higher educa- 
tion, the press, and of course the Federal 
Government even in its highest reaches. A 
typical expression of this view was made by 
a speaker at a recent anti-Communist school 
in Tulsa, who was afraid “traitors” had “en- 
trenched themselves frighteningly deep“ 
within the Defense Department, Mr. Welch, 
as usual, takes first honors for making the 
most ludicrous and sweeping charges. Com- 
munist influences are now in almost com- 
plete control of our Federal Government.” 
Gen. George Marshall, John Foster Dulles, 
Milton Eisenhower, all are Communist. And 
the most notorious statement of all: 
“Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, con- 
scious agent of the Communist conspiracy.” 

Perhaps the strange activities of the 
minutemen can best be understood in the 
light of the conspiracy theory carried to its 
logical conclusion. These organized bands 
of civilian guerrillas, acting, one imagines, 
on the belief that the Government has al- 
ready passed into the hands of the enemy 
and hence cannot be relied upon to protect 
our liberties, have gathered their supplies of 
automatic weapons and mortars, and are 
patiently drilling and biding their time, 
waiting for the final apocalypse. 

There are countless indications of the 
scorn of the radical right for democracy and 
the values of constitutional government in 
general. The radical right has no faith in 
the people, especially in their ability to resist 
the blandishments of Communist appeals. 
But not all members of the radical right 
would go as far (or be as frank?) as Mr. 
Welch does in asserting: “Democracy is 
merely a deceptive phrase, a weapon of 
demagoguery, and a perennial fraud.” Note 
again the similarity to the Communist 
ideology. The Communists write off the 
Western democracies in almost identical 
language, asserting that democracy in the 
Western World is merely a device used by 
the ruling capitalists to luli the masses to 
sleep. 

The radical right's distrust of our institu- 
tions is Illustrated in the perennial rightist 
interest in tinkering with our constitutional 
system, trying, as Professor Hofstadter sug- 
gests, “to devise means of absolute protec- 
tion against that betrayal by our own official- 
dom which the pseudoconservative feels is 
always imminent.” The Bricker amendment 
is merely the best known of a flood of con- 
stitutional amendments introduced in Con- 

in recent years at the instigation of 
the radical right. Others would repeal the 
income tax and redefine treason to include 
persons trying to weaken the Government. 

The semisecret nature of the John Birch 
Society is another example of the hatred of 
the radical right for democratic processes. 
Mr. Welch has himself announced that the 
John Birch Society is to be a monolithic 
body functioning under completely authori- 
tative control at all levels, presumably with 
himself as maximum leader to whom un- 
hesitating obedience is due. 

DOWN WITH DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Welch's organization of the Birch So- 
clety confirms Richard Hofstadter's acute 
observation that “pseudoconservatism is 
among other things a disorder in relation 
to authority, characterized by an inability 
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to find other modes for human relationship 
than those of more or less complete domina- 
tion or submission.” At heart the rightist 
does not believe in the possibility of demo- 
cratic control of leadership, whether in gov- 
ernment or in private groups. How else can 
he explain his deep conviction that his own 
government has been engaged for years in a 
conspiracy to „dominate and manipulate 
him? Nothing could be more natural than 
for Mr. Welch to bring to the conduct of the 
Birch Society this curious notion that au- 
thority is nothing more and nothing less 
than the power to dominate absolutely. 

Mr. Welch is also not afraid to say that 
the end justifies the means, and that we 
must adopt totalitarian tactics to combat 
communism. He recommends the use of 
innuendo— the question technique“ —as a 
device for attacking someone you believe to 
be, but cannot prove to be, a Communist. 
This, he admits, is “mean and dirty,” but 
he justifies it on the basis that our opponents 
are worse. In short, the values of our free 
society must be sacrificed in the name of 
defending them against communism. 

The radical right tends to place itself in 
opposition to democratic values by its hos- 
tility to civil rights, especially to racial inte- 
gration. Mr. Welch says: “The whole slogan 
of ‘civil rights,’ as used to make trouble in 
the South today, is an exact parallel to the 
slogan of ‘agrarian reform’ which they used 
in China.” In other words, the cause of 
civil rights is basically a Communist sub- 
terfuge. Since the desegregation decision of 
1954, the segregationists of the South have 
been making common cause with the profes- 
sional anti-Communists, many of whom are 
fundamentalist Protestant clergymen. At 
the 5-day anti-Communist school conducted 
recently in Tulsa, Okla., by the Rev. Billy 
James Hargis, one of the principal addresses 
was given by a Georgia lawyer who argued 
that racial integration was being promoted 
by the Communist conspiracy. He called it 
“the scientific hoax of the century, perpe- 
trated through Communist influences.“ In 
general one notes a common overlapping of 
membership in such groups as the Birch 
Society, the white citizens councils, and the 
various fundamentalist Christian crusades 
against communism. - 

CIVILIAN CONTROL 


The radical right also opposes our consti- 
tutional tradition by challenging the prin- 
ciple of civillan control of the military. 
Today one observes among many members 
of the radical right a decided preference for 
military leadership and the military approach 
to the problems of the cold war, manifested 
in a belief that it is the mission of the mili- 
tary to alert the civilian population to the 
dangers of communism, and that they have 
been muzzled both in this task and in the 
indoctrination of troops. 

The charge of a muzzling of top military 
figures is almost wholly specious. The 
much-publicized deletions from speeches can 
be easily justified in terms of the need to 
avoid inflammatory pronouncements which 
might jeopardize the conduct of our foreign 
policy, particularly the success of pending 
negotiations. Thus Gen. Thomas D, White, 
retired Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is 
defending the review and clearance of one 
of his speeches, noted: “Somewhere at that 
time we were walking on eggshells to make 
certain nothing was done to prejudice the 
release of the RB-47 fliers.” He also made 
the refreshingly candid admission that he 
did not object to review of speeches by low- 
level subordinates in the State and Defense 
Departments because “the speeches are 
written for us by relatively low-level per- 
sonnel in the first place.” 

The reason the radical rightists show such 
a preference for military leadership in the 
present crisis is that they tend to view our 
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conflict with world communism entirely in 
terms of complete conquest or total defeat. 
Naturally they find many allies among mili- 
tary figures, such as Maj: Gen, Edwin Walker. 
who show a conspicuous inability to think 
in anything but military terms. Countless 
illustrations can be found In the statement 
by General Walker upon his resignation from 
the Army. “We are at war. We are infil- 
trated. We are losing that war every day 
. We need a substitute for de- 
feat. * * * In Korea * * * I saw stalemate 
become a substitute for victory * * *. War 
has been declared.“ Everywhere he found 
“censorship of victory”: in Greece, in China, 
in Korea. For a professional soldier like 
General Walker, the long, drawn-out compe- 
tition with communism must be intolerably 
frustrating, if it does not indeed seem to 
render his entire military career meaning- 
less. What the military mind craves above 
all else is the decisive encounter which must 
result in clear-cut victory or defeat. When 
it is denied this, the pentup frustration 
may find expression in a total rejection of 
democratic institutions and an embarking 
on military adventures such as we have late- 


; ly been witnessing in Algeria. 


But the truth of the matter is that our 
foreign policy must not be conducted ex- 
clusively in military terms, by military 
means. The whole task of diplomacy, espe- 
cially under the extraordinarily difficult con- 
ditions of the cold war, is one of avoiding 
the extremes of nuclear war and surrender, 
and of getting on with the business of per- 
suasion and pressure that may permit the 
reaching of negotiated compromises. If we 
surrender the conduct of foreign affairs to 
the military, or what amounts to the same 
thing, if the conduct of our diplomacy is 
dominated by military thinking, we will in 
all likelihood have abandoned what possi- 
bilities of compromise remain, and thereby 
paved the way for inevitable war. 

How are we to account for the phenome- 
non of the radical right? In part it is 
siniply an extreme expression of that nos- 
talgla for the past which is one of the dom- 
inant themes of the American political tra- 
dition, a desire to turn the clock back to 
some simpler era, say before 1933, if not to 
1890 or earlier. In part it represents a con- 
temporary resurgence of traditional lsola- 
tionist sentiments, the historic view that 
the innocence and purity of America, the 
New Jerusalem,” requires a severing of Old 
World ties. This in large measure accounts 
for the implacable hatred of the extreme 
right for our involvement in the United 
Nations. 

Professor Hofstadter has explained the 
emergence of the radical right in the years 
since World War II as in large measure & 
result of the status anxieties peculiar tO 
American life. The person who feels inse- 
cure about his status in the community. oF 
who may, because of his immigrant origin, 
need reassurance about his “Americanism.” 
is likely to externalize his anxieties in 4 
quest for a scapegoat. Today that scupe- 
goat may very well be labeled a Communist 
or described as “un-American.” Hofstadter 
finds intense uncertainties among tw? 
groups; first, the old Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants who fear a loss of status; and ste- 
ondly, the rising immigrant nationality 
groups who need to assert their sense of be- 
ing securely American and of belonging “ 
the community, 

Thus the typical DAR members mny feel 
shunted aside, no longer able to conimand 
the old deference and respect, and ecl! 
by the rising immigrant masses In the cities 
by the trade unions, by the urban politica! 
machines. They “therefore cling with ex- 
ceptional desperation to such remnants o 
thelr prestige as they can muster from theif 
ancestors” and take pride in asserting 3 
special claim to be the true repository 
American virtue. 
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The typical second or third gencration im- 
migrant is likely to be extremely sensitive 
about his status in the community and his 
Americanism, as witness the vehemence with 
which Americans of Italian ancestry have 
responded to the portrayal of Italian 
gangsters on a popular television program. 
Paradoxically, for both of these groups, the 
old and the new American, membership in 
patriotic societies and veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and adherence to militantly antl-Com- 
munist creed may provide the necessary 
reassurance. 

A NEW OUTLET 

In his quest for a scapegoat the member 
of the radical right has had to find a new 
object for his wrath. It is no longer ex- 
pedient to be overtly antisemitic, anti-Negro, 
or anti-Catholic. Hence the rightist has 
turned his attention to anyone who can con- 
ventently be labeled Communist or pro-Com- 
munist, What better way of reassuring one’s 
self concerning one's essential identity, 
Americanism, and loyalty, than to be cease- 
lessly vigilant in ferreting out the allegedly 
subyersive? How consoling it must be to 
know that one is more American than, not 
Just such pathetic creatures as the Rosen- 
bergs (or Sacco and Vanzetti in an earlier 
era), but more American than the typical 
object of rightist ire—the Ivy League gentle- 
man, “the political dilettante” (in General 
Walker's words) the intellectual cf Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant origin, the product of 
Groton and Harvard, Yale or Princeton— 
men like Dean Acheson, John Poster Dulles, 
or Pranklin Delano Roosevelt. 

A final factor in the rise of the radical 
right has been the continuing crisis of the 
postwar years, and the frustrations it has 
engendered. We have been lying now for 
some 15 years in an atmosphere of heightened 
tension and fear. After World War II we 
could not shut out the rest of the world 
and go about our domestic concerns as we 
had done in the 1920's, Instead, we were 
soon confronted with another war in Korea, 
a particularly frustrating affair destined al- 
most from the outset to end in stalemate, 
In addition, there has been the broader cold 
war stalemate with the Soviet Union and 
the ever-present possibility of nuclear war. 

For many an American the burden of liv- 
ing with these various sources of tension and 
anxiety has proved too great. Denied the 
hope of seeing an end to our predicament 
in the foreseeable future, such a person is 
particularly to succumb to the 
ideological mentality of the Radical Right. 
The American may be particularly susceptible 
in this regard because of his deep conviction 
that all problems are solvable, and solvable 
on our terms at that, 


STUDY NEEDED 


The emotional and intellectual value of a 
comprehensive, authoritarian ideology. 
whether it be communism or the conspiracy 
theory of the radical right, fs that it affords 
a ready made answer to all problems, and a 
Priori explanation for the most complex 
chain of events. And because gaining an 
Understanding of the historical causes of 
some complex phenomenon such as the com- 
ing to power of the Communists in China or 
the creation of the Berlin situation is a most 
difficult and exacting task, it is quite easy 
to take refuge in the ideology of the radical 
Tight, to attribute everything to treason in 
high places. Finally, because there has been 
espionage in our country, because failure 
to maintain proper security precautions in 
the past enabled spies to do their work, 
there is just enough element of truth in the 
Conspiracy theory to lend plausibility to the 
Wildest assertions of the Birchers. 

We may anticipate, then, that there will 
always be persons who will need the crutch 
Of the radical right ideology, just as pre- 
sumably there will always be some mis- 
guided souls who prefer the Marxist ideology 
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to independent reasoning. For Ideologies 
play an important function for such people. 
By providing a comprehensive theory of his- 
tory, of politics, of life generally, such sim- 
ple ideologies render superfluous the difficult 
and exhausting business of through 
problems and Issues in all their puzzling 
ramifications. When the United States is 
confronted, as has been the case since World 
War II, with a succession of highly complex 
and confused situations, from Berlin to the 
Congo to China, it becomes terribly impor- 
tant for certain people to be able to dispense 
with rational thinking in favor of the pat 
answers of the rightist Ideology. 

The danger of the radical right today, as 
with McCarthyism in the early 1950's, is 
that the responsible leaders in our society 
may fall to combat the ideas it propagates. 
Senator McCarthy rose to power because the 
Nation's leadership—in government, in busi- 
ness, in labor unions, and in the churches— 
failed to stand up and combat his absurd 
conspiratorial charges. Today we are again 
confronted with the danger that the respon- 
sible conservatives in our society may find 
in the conspiracy theory of history an easy 
way to political success and try to capitalize 
on it. Should this come to pass, should the 
American people accept the ideological 
blandishments of the radical right, our whole 
approach to the real dangers of international 
communism would be based on fatally unreal 
premises. Surely this is a luxury we cannot 
afford. 


A Fine Tribute to Former President 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest tributes to 
former President Herbert Hoover at the 
west branch dedication on his birth- 
day, August 10, 1962, was contributed by 
Charles Kress, former mayor of Bing- 
hamton, N. V., who served in the Hoover 
administration and who later was a di- 
rector of Mr. Hoover's Committee To 
Feed Five Little Democracies prior to 
the U.S. entry into World War II. Mr. 
Kress is now a national defense con- 
sultant who gives his services free to 
various congressional committees as a 
patriotic contribution. 

The tribute follows: 

REMARKS OF CHARLES Kress AT WEST BRANCH 


DEDICATION ON AUGUST 10, 1962, BIRTHDAY 
OP HERDERT HOOVER 


On August 10, 1874, In West Branch, Iowa, 
a little boy was born. The world paid little 
attention to this event, but destiny paused 
to charge this child with a great mission. 

The boy lived and grew, studiously 
thoughtful, humble and quiet in his work, 
and in the fullness of time prepared himself 
for the mission with which he was charged. 

He became a great engineer, a great public 
servant, a great Cabinet officer, a great Presi- 
dent of the United States. But achieving 
these great and justly deserved honors was 
not the only task providence had planned 
for this child of destiny; his greatest mis- 
sion was to the field of human service, and 
to this mission he gave the fullest measure 
of dedication and devotion. 

He lived the gospel of love and human 
service. He became his “brother's keeper” 
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the world over. He was a modern Simon of 
Cyrene—helping carry the crosses of suffer- 
ing people of many nations. He has been a 
20th century apostle, with soul so finely 
tuned that back through the centuries he 
could clearly hear the voice of Our Saviour 
charging His apostles “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself." And following that divine com- 
mand he became God's personal ambassador 
to the world of today. While others vainly 
sought the Holy Grail, he carried it with him 
across many lands to every doorstep where | 
hunger and human misery held sway. 

Thus be became the wealthiest man on 
earth—in the wealth of love, gratitude, and 
respect from many governments and millions 
of human beings. He has known all the 
honors and recognitions that men and na- 
tions can bestow, but to him none of these 
are so precious as his recollections of tears 
of gratitude in the sad eyes of starving chil- 
dren all over the world as they felt the 
tender mercy of his helping hand. 

His life of love and compassion in action, 
of integrity, honor, decency, kindliness, 
humbleness, unselfishness, graciousness, tol- 
erance, inherent goodness, should be a 
noble inspiration for all parents to hold 
forth to their children. 

So today a grateful nation warmly halls 
him as one of the greatest Americans of 
all time, and the world appreciatively halls 
him as the greatest humanitarian of the age 
and the greatest living friend of all people. 

And in the timelessness of history when 
the names of those who gained world re- 
nown as conquerors or rulers have faded out, 
the name of this child of destiny, this great, 
good man of peace and love, will still be 
remembered. 

And we say to him here today: Happy 
birthday, God bless and keep you, Herbert 
Hoover. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive departmént, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, When 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). g 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for President bill on war claims and passed several bills affect- 


ing tariff and taxation. 


House unanimously approved resolution on Berlin situation and cleared 
postal rate and pay raise bill for the President. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 21288-21336 
Bills Introduced: Nine bills and three resolutions were 


introduced, as follows: S. 3789-3797; S.J. Res. 236; 


S. Con. Res. 98; and S. Res. 412. Page 21290 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 10936, to permit the Postmaster General to ex- 
tend contract mail routes up to 100 miles during the 
contract term, with amendments (S. Rept. 2280); 

H.R. 9777 and S. 1961, private bills (S. Repts. 2281- 
2282); 

H.R. 5698, to extend the apportionment requirement 
of the Civil Service Act to temporary summer employ- 
ment (S. Rept. 2283) ; 

H.J. Res. 712, authorizing changes in the design for 
memorial to President Franklin D. Roosevelt (S. Rept. 
2284); and 

S. Res. 412, authorizing delivery of certain papers to 
the attorney general of Indiana and the testimony of 
certain former Senate employees to testify in a case 
before the Indiana Supreme Court (no written report). 

Pages 21290, 21336, 21382 


Bills Referred: Five House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Page 21288 


Supplemental Appropriations: H.R. 13290, proposed 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1963, was 
read the second time and referred to Committee on 
Appropriations, Page 21288 
Agriculture Appropriations: Senate took up confer- 
ence report on H.R. 12648, fiscal 1963 appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, disagreed to House 
amendment, to Senate amendment No. 2, and insisted 
on its amendments Nos. 19, 44, and 47-54. Page 21289 


Forests: H.R. 12434, to facilitate in several regards the 
work of the U.S. Forest Service, was passed without 
amendment and cleared for President (after Committee 
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on Agriculture and Forestry was discharged from its 
further consideration). S. 3235, companion bill, was 
indefinitely postponed. Page 21303 


Taxes: Senate insisted on its amendments to H.R. 
12599, relating to the income tax treatment of terminal 
railroad corporations and their shareholders, agreed to 
hold conference with House, and appointed as con- 
ferees Senators Byrd (Virginia), Kerr, Long (Louisi- 
ana), Williams (Delaware), and Curtis. Page 21315 


Tariff: Senate insisted on its amendments to H.R. 5700, 
to designate certain contract carriers as carriers of 
bonded merchandise, agreed to hold conference with 
House, and appointed as conferees Senators Byrd (Vir- 
ginia), Kerr, Long (Louisiana), Williams (Delaware), 
and Curtis. Page 21315 


Taxes: Senate insisted on its amendments to H.R. 8952, 
relating to conditions under which special constructive 
sale price rule is to apply for purposes of certain manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes, agreed to hold conference with 
House, and appointed as conferees Senators Byrd (Vir- 
ginia), Kerr, Long (Louisiana), Williams (Delaware), 
and Curtis. Page 21315 


Private Bills: H.R. 10501 and 12217, private bills, were 
passed without amendment and cleared for President. 
Page 21338 


Tariff: Senate passed without amendment (motion to 
reconsider tabled) and cleared for President H.R. 8938, 
to provide a more definitive tariff classification descrip- 
tion for lightweight bicycles, after rejecting, on division 
vote, Javits amendment to provide that President may 
suspend effective date of the legislation if it is found to 
be inconsistent with legislation recently passed on trade 
expansion. Pages 21341, 21343, 21354-21359 
Court Testimony: S. Res. 412, authorizing delivery of 
certain papers to the attorney general of Indiana an 

the testimony of certain former Senate employees in a 


Federal Responsibility for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
pursuing my own studies on this issue 
of whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume any resopnsibility 
for the education of our citizens, I have 
chanced on a thoughtful message bear- 
ing on the subject. The message comes 
from a former President of the United 
States. I bring it to the attention of the 
Members in connection with the debate 
on H.R. 4999, a bill to increase the op- 
portunities for training of physicians, 
dentists and professional public health 
personnel. 

There are those who say it is a new 
and radical innovation to advance the 
thought that our Government has a re- 
sponsibility for the enlightenment and 
training of people. That this is an in- 
trusion on good government, doing 
violence to constitutional forms. 

Whereas I have not wished to accept 
such views, I have labored under the im- 
pression that the proposals for various 
forms of Federal aid to education were 
of relatively recent vintage, that they 
came in response to newly developed 
needs and not necessarily from the same 
wellsprings of governmental philosophy 
which defined most of our governmental 


purposes. 

Because I had these thoughts it may 
have unduly surprised me to find in the 
words of one of our early and honored 
Presidents a most vigorous argument for 
Federal responsibility for education. 

It would be interesting to read these 
words and invite you to guess on the au- 
thor. But they speak so well on this 
issue I hasten to identify the quotation 
following as an extract from the first 
annual message to Congress of John 
Quincy Adams on December 6, 1825. I 
submit them as pertinent comment in 
support of H.R. 4999 and in defense of 
the view that we do have a responsibility 
in this area of training physicians, 
dentists and health personnel: 

The great object of the institution of civil 
government is the improvement of the con- 
dition of those who are parties to the social 
compact, and no government, in whatever 
form constituted, can accomplish the lawful 
ends of its institution but in proportion as 
it improves the condition of those over whom 
it is established. Roads and canals, by mul- 
tiplying and facilitating the communications 
and intercourse between distant regions and 
multitudes of men, are among the most 
important means of improvement. But 
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moral, political, intellectual improvement 
are duties assigned by the Author of Our 
Existence to social no less than to individual 
man. For the fulfillment of those duties 
governments are invested with power, and 
to attainment of the end—the progressive 
improvement of the condition of the gov- 
erned—the exercise of delegated powers is a 
duty as sacred and indispensable as the 
usurpation of powers not granted is criminal 
and odious. Among the first, perhaps the 
very first, instrument for the improvement of 
the condition of men is knowledge. and to 
the acquisition of much of the knowledge 
adapted to the wants, the comforts, and en- 
joyments of human life public institutions 
and seminaries of learning are essential. 

So convinced of this was the first of my 
predecessors in this office, now first in the 
memory, as, living, he was first in the hearts, 
of our countrymen, that once and again in 
his addresses to the Congresses with whom 
he cooperated in the public service he 
earnestly recommended the establishment of 
seminaries of learning, to prepare for all the 
emergencies of peace and war—a national 
university and a military academy. With 
respect to the latter, had he lived to the 
present day, in turning his eyes to the in- 
stitution at West Point he would have en- 
joyed the gratification of his most earnest 
wishes; but in surveying the city which has 
been honored with his name he would have 
seen the spot of earth which he had destined 
and bequeathed to the use and benefit of 
his country as the site for a university still 
bare and barren. 


Resolution of Citizens’ Council of 
Greater New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Citi- 

zens’ Council of Greater New Orleans has 
consistently been in the forefront of 
maintaining the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States. 
In connection with the recent tragedy 
and continuing unrest in Mississippi, I 
have received from Dr. Emmett L. Irwin, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Council of 
Greater New Orleans, a resolution on the 
subject. He has asked that this matter 
be placed before the Congress, which I 
now do: 

Whereas the Citizens’ Council of Greater 
New Orleans firmly believes that the Federal 
Government is acting in a dictatorial and 
tyrannical manner in attempting to force 
James H. Meredith into the University of 
Mississippi; and 

Whereas the Citizens’ Council of Greater 
New Orleans believes that her Senators and 
Representatives in the National ess 
should immediately rally to the support of 


her great sister State, Mississippi, in her 
struggle to preserve her sovereignty against 
the tyrannical encroachment of the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas the Citizens’ Council of Greater 
New Orleans believes further that the time 
has at last come when the political leaders 
of the South and of other parts of the Na- 
tion must raise their voices for freedom from 
Federal tyranny; and 

Whereas the Citizens’ Council of Greater 
New Orleans is convinced that this struggle 
for our constitutional freedom and States 
rights can be won if our people will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in unbroken solidarity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Citizens’ Council of Great- 
er New Orleans, That our Louisiana Senators 
and Representatives stand solidly with the 
Mississippi delegation in the Congress and 
add their weight to theirs in the struggle to 
preserve the sovereignty of the State of Mis- 
sissippi and the freedoms of the people; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our Louisiana delegation in 
the Congress introduce a resolution in the 
Senate and the House vigorously disapprov- 
ing of the actions of the Federal Government 
in the State of Mississippi and calling upon 
that Government to immediately cease its 
efforts to unconstitutionally seize control of 
the educational system of the State of Mis- 
sissippi; and be it further 

Resolved by the Citizens’ Council of Great- 
er New Orleans, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senators ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
and RussxLL B. Lone and to Representatives 
Hare Bocos, F. Enwarp HÉBERT, EDWIN WIL- 
LIS, Jox D. WAGGONER, JR., OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
James H. Morrison, T. A. THomPsonN, and 
HaróLD B. è 


Jerseyite Heading New Outdoor Rec- 
reation Bureau Scouts for Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of New Jersey's most able 
public servants has taken a new assign- 
ment of interest and importance to all 
Americans. He is A. Heaton Underhill, 
who had served as director of New 
Jersey's Division of Fish and Game. In 
that capacity, he helped alert our entire 
State to the need to reserve open land 
for future generations and for our own 
enjoyment, too. We of the Garden State 
are proud of the many services he per- 
formed for our residents and for the 
profession he represents. 

Mr. Underhill is now serving as As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in the Department of 
Interior. Here again, he will have an 
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opportunity to impress our citizens with 

the present and future need to set aside 

resources for the future. An article in 
the September 30 issue of the Newark 

Evening News describes his new assign- 

ment vividly. The author of the article, 

William May, gives a good description 

of the stakes involved. I ask unanimous 

consent to have it printed in the Appen- 

dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHILE THE GerTING’s GOOD: JERSEYITE 
HEADING New OUTDOOR RECREATION BUREAU 
SCOUTS ror SPACE 

(By William May) 

Wasuincton.—More people, more demand 
for outdoor recreation (swimming, boating, 
fishing, camping)—and less space available 
for these recreational demands, The prob- 
lem is pretty obvious. But it is only within 
the last few years that there has developed 
a national suspicion that this country liter- 
ally can “outgrow our outdoors,” as A. Hea- 
ton Underhill puts it. 

Mr. Underhill is former director of New 
Jersey's Division of Fish and Game. Right 
now he is Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation in the Interior 
Department. 

PLANS AND HOPES 

A husky man with crew-cut ‘hair, Mr. 
Underhill likes to ponder the responsibilities, 
plans and hopes of the new Bureau, created 
at the suggestion of the President in his 
conservation message to Congress, 

“We're not supposed to be a land-manag- 
ing agency,” Mr. Underhill explains; we're 
supposed to concentrate on planning, co- 
ordination, education, research, and techni- 
cal assistance. Especially, we want to co- 
ordinate various Federal programs which 
affect outdoor recreation, encourage State 
and regional cooperation, and help the States 
where we can. In the longrun we aim to 
formulate a nationwide recreation program 
which may inspire future legislation pre- 
sented to Congress.” 

There's still room left for outdoor recrea- 
tional sites, Mr. Underhill said—mostly in 
the West. Efforts are being made to save as 
much of the coastal regions of the country 
as possible for public use. He cited the na- 
tional parks, at Cape Cod, Mass., and at Hat- 
teras, N.C., as examples. 

INSTANT OUTDOORS 


“The problem that is getting increasingly 
serious,” Mr. Underhill said, “is that of the 
fellow who lives in a major population center 
and has maybe 2 hours to drive to some 
place away from the concrete jungle for 
swimming or fishing or some other outdoor 


For the urban dweller, Mr. Underhill went 
on, there is the promise of recreational facili- 
ties created by manmade dams and 
reservoirs, 

“TVA made it pretty clear how useful 
multiple-purpose dams can be and now the 
idea is generally accepted,” he said. “We 
have a fine example right in the New Jersey 
area with the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission planning the Tocks Island Dam 
where there will be recreational areas,” he 
continued. “And, of course, what sold 
Round Valley and Spruce Run was the idea 
of multiple-use reservoirs.” 

INVENTORY, FIRST 


Mr. Underhill has been at his desk in the 
Interior Department only 2 weeks. His first 
job is to make an inventory of national 
outdoor recreation resources as a “jumping- 
off point for the future.“ 

“I know both the east and west coast 
pretty well, and I'm familiar with the Rocky 
Mountain region,” he said. “The biggest 
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gap in my knowledge is the Midwest and I 
expect to do some intensive study of the 
area.” 

The former Pennington resident has found 
the transition from Trenton to Washington 
to be a real challenge. 

“I have been in New Jersey long enough so 
that my ideas were pretty well known,” he 
said with a smile. “I found myself meeting 
myself coming around a corner, so to speak. 
Here, of course, everything is on a much 
bigger scale and you get the excitement and 
interest of a Bureau which is just coming 
into being.” 

JUST IN CASE 


Mr, Underhill is hopeful about future out- 
door recreational activities for himself and 
his family (he has five children). We are 
living in Virginia fairly close to the Potomac 
River,” he said. “We're above the polluted 
area of the river and I have a hunch there 
should be pretty good fishing there. And 
when I go on field trips in Montana or 
Wyoming Tu stick my fishing rods in the car 
and hope for a couple of hours of fishing. 
In the meantime I hope to get back to New 
Jersey for some duck and pheasant hunting.” 


Banking Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o ; 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a sum- 
mary published in the October 2 report 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York on the banking legislative proposals 
recommended by the 24-man committee 
of bankers and legal experts appointed 
last February by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, James J. Saxon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRrD, 
as follows: : 

BANKING REFORMS FOR AN EXPANDING 
ECONOMY 

Last month, President Kennedy received 
a report entitled National Banks and the 
Future,“ prepared by a 24-man committee of 
bankers and legal experts appointed last Feb- 
ruary by Comptroller of the Currency James 
J. Saxon. The report responds to the objec- 
tives outlined by President Kennedy in his 
economic report last January where he en- 


dorsed the idea of a comprehensive new look 


at existing financial legislation as recom- 
mended by the privately sponsored Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit. He has had an 
interagency working group presided over by 
his chief economic adviser, Walter W. Heller, 
examining the complex issues and consider- 
ing what changes in Federal policy will pro- 
mote stability, economic growth, and effi- 
ciency of private financial institutions. 

Meanwhile, the Comptroller moved ahead 
and launched a grassroots study of ways in 
which Federal banking laws and regulations 
impede the ability of our financial system to 
serve the needs of a growing economy. The 
findings of his committee, founded as they 
are on professional recommendations of a 
broad cross section of the banking commu- 
nity, deserve close study by the interagency 
working group. 

The Comptroller initiated the study by in- 
viting banks subject to his jurisdiction to 
offer practical suggestions. The replies, from 
some 1,500 national banks, provided a mass 
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of raw material for examination by the com- 
mittee. These responses confirmed, as many 
people had suspected, that Federal laws and 
regulations Include all manner of impedi- 
ments and obsolete provisions that hamper 
the ability of banks to serve their communi- 
ties and the broad public interest. The com- 
mittee's task was to winnow through the 
many suggestions offered and to make recom- 
mendations, as stated in the report's intro- 
duction, to insure that our banking system 
responds promptly and sensitively to the 
growing and changing needs of industry, 
commerce, and government. 

Aside from tax and other statutes affecting 
corporations generally, and some moot ques- 
tions of the applicability of the Clayton Act, 
there are three principal bodies of Federal 
law applicable solely to banks: the National 
Bank Act, the Federal Reserve Act, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation leg- 
islation. Only the national banks are sub- 
ject to all these laws and regulations and 
opinions having the force of law issued un- 
der them. Thus the national banks, which 
provided the materials for the study, were 
uniquely qualified to deal with the problems 
from the practical viewpoint and in full per- 
spective. Many of their suggestions natu- 
rally dealt with the 99-year-old National 
Bank Act which, every knowledgeable person 
agrees, is full of obsolete provisions. 

THE BROAD APPROACH 


In general the committee accepts the 
long established principle that national 
banks, and State banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, should 
be subject to rules of conduct that main- 
tain their strength and solvency. Within 
this framework, the report advocates reduc- 
ing or eliminating competitive Inequalities 
for the many classes of institutions which— 
whether classified as banks or not—are In 
fact in the business of banking. The com- 
mittee did not shrink from dealing with the 
hotly controversial issues involved, though 
invariably in temperate language hopefully 
designed to generate light rather than heat. 

Among the more significant recommenda- 
tions are the following: 

Cash reserve requirements against demand 
deposits, applicable to member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, should be set within 
a range of 8 to 12 percent, as determined by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The distinction 
between reserve city and country banks 
should be dropped as outmoded. 

The corresponding reserve requirements 
against time and savings deposits, now 5 per- 
cent, should eventually be removed and in 
the interim reduced to 3 percent. 

Limits on Interest rates payable by com- 
mercial banks on time and savings deposits 
should be converted to a standby basis, 

National banks should be given limited 
rights to establish branches, irrespective of 
State laws prohibiting branches for State- 
chartered banks. 

Restrictions on lending, investment, and 
trust powers should be eased and simplified. 

Supervision, regulation, and examination 
of commercial banks on the Federal level 
should be lodged within the Treasury De- 
partment. The Federal Reserve should be 
relieved of these responsibilities so as to 
concentrate its energies on the conduct of 
monetary policy. 

Antiquated “eligible paper” requirements 
should be repealed and the Federal Reserve 
banks authorized to lend to member banks, 
at the regular discount rate, on any col- 
lateral satisfactory to the Reserve banks. 

Innumerable time- and energy-consuming 
technicalities should be stripped from laws 
and regulations. 

CASH RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 

The Committee's analysis of the question 
of cash reserve requirements recalls the cir- 
cumstances that led to the raising of the 
percentages 25 years ago. The huge gold in- 
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flows following the 1934 devaluation of the 
dollar enlarged the excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks to a point where the Federal Re- 
serve did not have a sufficient amount of 
Government securities which it could sell to 
drain off reserves and bring them down to 
more reasonable levels. The solution 
adopted was to double reserve requirements, 

Today the situation is reversed. Gold has 
been moving out. The Federal Reserve 
banks, with $30 billion in Government se- 
curities, have abundant powers through open 
market operations to adjust free reserves 
(mow fluctuating around $400 million) to 
any level they please. In short, easing re- 
serve requirements is a way to economize on 
gold. The Federal Reserve Board moved in 
this direction 2 years ago. It eased required 
percentages and also, as authorized by Con- 
gress in 1959, corrected a 45-year-old ano- 
maly that denied banks the right to count 
cash actually in their vaults as part of their 
legal reserves. The committce urges further 
reductions in the percentages, now 1644 per- 
cent for reserve city banks and 12 percent for 
country banks, and elimination of the re- 
serve classifications which trace their ances- 
try back to the day when we had no Federal 
Reserve banks and national banks in major 
financial centers served as the Nation's re- 
serve banks, 

The committee holds that reserve re- 
quirements against time and savings de- 
posits (now 5 percent) are not needed from 
the standpoint of monetary control, since 
the credit-creating powers of commercial 
banks do not apply to these deposits: “they 
simply tie up funds.“ Pending legislation to 
remove this requirement, the committee 
suggests that the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duce the figure to 3 percent, as it may do 
under present law. The opportunity to con- 
vert these funds to earning assets, the com- 
mittee states, would be particularly welcome 
at this time to enable banks to offset in some 
degree the higher interest expense they have 
accepted to build their deposits and loan and 
investment resources. 

The committee draws attention to the 
fact that cash reserves against time and 
savings deposits are a burden not required of 
competing mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. This is simply one 
aspect of the competitive handicaps which 
Federal laws impose on national and State 
member banks. 


REGULATION Q: INTEREST RATES PAYABLE 


The committee's findings and recommen- 
dations with respect to the regulation of 
interest rates on time and savings deposits 
are of particular interest in light of the in- 
creases, effective January 1 of this year, in 
the maximum rates allowed by the Federal 
Reserve under its regulation Q. 

The committee argues that the interest 
rate ceiling on time and savings deposits 
conflicts with the principle of free money 
markets. It also observes a paradox: 

“In some instances the regulation of in- 
terest rates on time and savings accounts 
has actually operatec perversely. For ex- 
ample, the public tends to regard the maxi- 
mum savings rate set under regulation Q 
as the official and proper rate which banks 
should offer. Thus, when the celling was 
raised at the beginning of 1962, many banks 
felt themselves under the necessity to go the 
limit, even though their earnings rates made 
the raise dificult to justify, There is rea- 
son to believe that those rate adjustments 
would have been more moderate if the ceil- 
ings had been completely removed, and if 
banks had felt the weight of responsibility 
to adjust their rates in the light of general 
market conditions and their calculations of 
what they could afford.” 

It would appear from the report that regu- 
lation Q, long favored by banks, has lost 
many friends. But then, the history of at- 
tempts to legislate fixed interest rates is 
strewn with similar distortions and para- 
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doxical results. A case in point is the maxi- 
mum rates set on FHA mortgages; when the 
maximum is below the market, these mort- 
gages sell at discounts to compensate lenders 
for the inadequacy of the rate. Another U- 
lustration is the 444-percent ceiling on Goy- 
ernment bond coupons. This restriction re- 
mains, but it has largely been voided by the 
Attorney General’s ruling that the Treasury 
can sell bonds at a discount in order to raise 
the effective interest to nvestors. It Is 
apparent that legislative or administrative 
ceilings are too rigd to adjust to the con- 
stantly changing conditions of the market- 
place. 
BROADER BRANCHING PRIVILEGES 


Perhaps the most sensitive proposal in the 
Committee’s report deals with branch bank- 
ing, which has long been a source of con- 
troversy among bankers, lawmakers, and 
bank regulatory agencies. As matters now 
stand, Federal law provides that a national 
bank must comply with the brank banking 
laws of the State in which it operates. This 
means that a national bank in California 
may operate branches statewide. Such an 
area, stretching down from Chicago, would 
practically reach the Gulf of Mexico. Yet 
an Illinois bank cannot even have a branch 
across the street. Although branch banking 
Is freely permitted across our international 
boundaries, as when U.S. banks operate 
overseas and foreign banks set up branches 
and agencies in New York, we firmly prohibit 
branching by either national or State banks 
across State lines. The doctrine of States 
rights, so compromised over the past 30 
years by the gravitation of power to Wash- 
ington, holds undisputed sway in this 
matter, 

The report weighs the considerations in 
the following language: “Support for re- 
tention of present legal restrictions on the 
branching powers of national banks is 
usually founded on the fear that the dual 
banking system would be threatened, and 
that small local banks would be driven out 
of business by larger and stronger com- 
petitors. Advocates of maintaining the pres- 
ent status also cited angers of excessive con- 
centration of money power, and loss of 
identification of interest with a local com- 
munity when a local bank is displaced by a 
branch of a larger institution.” 

On the other hand, the Committee says: 
“It is apparent that commercial banks 
throughout the country have been losing 
ground to other classes of financial institu- 
tions less restricted in their power to branch. 
The rapid development of suburban metro- 
politan areas, the trend toward mechaniza- 
tion of banking operations which yield 
economies of scale, and the broader opportu- 
nities to utilize specialized banking person- 
nel—all have combined to create a powerful 
thrust toward bank expansion. Where these 
needs cannot be met through branching by 
commercial banks, other financial institu- 
tions more favorably situated in this respect 
are certain to fill the gap.” 

The Committee concludes that the pres- 
ent Federal law should be amended so that 
“any national bank, in addition to its pres- 
ent right to branch in accordance with State 
law, may be permitted, 2 years after the 
amendatory bill is effective, to establish 
branches within a limited area within the 
State in which the principal officé of the par- 
ticular national bank is located.” Three 
members of the Committee held that the 
law should not be amended, but instead 
should remain as it now stands. z 

After welghing the CMC proposal that a 
bank be permitted to branch within “trad- 
ing areas,” the Committee decided that this 
concept posed obvious problems of defini- 
tion. Instead the Committee urges that “at 
least initially, branching within a fixed 
radius of 25 miles from the principal office 


period is significant. 
This would be intended to give State legis- 
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latures time in which to amend State laws 
to conform to the amended Federal statute. 
Thus, the Advisory Committee's recom- 
mendation, if adopted, would be a historic 
first step toward uniform branch banking 
laws in the United States. Permissible 
branching within a 25-mile radius would 
have little or no effect in States where 
branching on a limited or statewide basis is 
now permitted, but it could have a consid- 
erable impact in Illinois, Florida, Texas, and 
other States where branching is now pro- 
hibited, Certainly it would ease the present 
pressure for formation and enlargement of 
holding companies and chain banking 
groups. 
BANK SUPERVISION 

The enactment of new laws In recent years 
governing bank holding companies and 
mergers has focused a spotiight on the 
multiplicity of regulatory agencies and over- 
lapping responsibilities in the area of bank- 
ing. Discussion of this subject by supervi- 
sory officials, the press and bankers was given 
new impetus last May, when Gov. J, L. 
Robertson of the Federal Reserve Board sug- 
gested in a speech before the Tennessee 
Bankers Association that all the bank su- 
pervisory and regulatory powers now vested 
in the Federal Reserve Board, the Office of 
the Comptroller, and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation be lodged in a single, 
new Government agency. 

The committee recommends that the Fed- 
eral Reserve be freed of its supervisory, 
examination, and regulatory banking func- 
tions so as to be able to concentrate its 
energies on the conduct of monetary policy. 
However, in order to preserve “the founda- 
tions of our dual banking system,“ the com- 
mittee would like to see national banks con- 
tinue to be supervised separately from 
Federal supervision over State-chartered 
banks. To achieve this, the committee 
recommends that all supervisory authority 
over national banks, including authority 
relating to the formation and expansion of 
bank holding companies, be vested in the 
Comptroller, Comparable Federal power 
over State-chartered banks should be cen- 
tered in the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. The latter agency should be 
reorganized under a single administrator 
and transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In this way, Federal supervisory 
power over commercial banks would be co- 
ordinated and centralized under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and supervision of State 
banks on the Federal level would be placed 
on a par with that of national banks. 

LENDING FOWERS 


The report makes a number of recom- 
mendations to ease restrictions on lending 
and the exercise of trust powers. While 
these are matters which have received less 
public attention than reserve requirements, 
regulation Q and branching, they neverthe- 
less bear importantly on the day-to-day 
services banks extend to individual and cor- 
porate customers. For example, a national 
bank presently may not lend to a single bor- 
rower an amount equal to more than 10 per- 
cent of its capital and surplus. The com- 
mittee recommends that undivided profits be 
included to come closer to the limits pro- 
vided in State laws for State-chartered banks. 
It is further proposed that, in individual 
cases, higher percentages not to exceed 15 
percent could be approved by the Comp- 
troller, 

The committee recommends a cleanup of 
the “cumbersome and detailed restrictions” 
in the present law on real estate lending, sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, to define 
precisely the nature of real estate loans, to 
establish a more liberal aggregate limitation, 
and to remove prohibitions of dubious value. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
made by the committee to the improvement 
and modification of banking laws was its 
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relative unanimity, even on the most tender 
points. 

Admittedly, there are a few highly con- 
troversial proposals which have already re- 
ceived widespread attention in the press. It 
would be unfortunate if these controversial 
recommendations should distract the atten- 
tion of bankers and lawmakers and delay 
action on the bulk of the proposals for which 
there is general acceptance. 


Coming: New Look at Old Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this fis- 
cal year the Congress may appropriate 
close to $10 billion in Federal grants-in- 
aid. Over the years, many new programs 
have been undertaken and very few have 
been terminated. After careful study 
of the situation, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations has 
recommended legislation to provide for 
periodic review of any new programs en- 
acted into law. This legislation is de- 
signed to improve the effectiveness of 
grants-in-aid, revise and redirect those 
that must meet new conditions, and ter- 
minate those that have achieved their 
purpose. I am pleased to be the sponsor 
of the Senate version of this legislation, 
S. 2286, and believe it to be a bill that 
merits favorable congressional consid- 
eration. 

The September 1962 issue of Nation's 
Business contains an excellent article 
which outlines the reasons why such leg- 
islation should be adopted. It cites in 
detail examples of defects in the present 
grant-in-aid system. We run the dan- 
ger of loss of public support for those 
programs which are vital to our national 
well-being unless we take steps to ob- 
tain the 5-year review of grants-in-aid 
called for in this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine article printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cominc: New Loox ar OLD LAws—Dnrive 
Mounts IN Concress To PROVIDE PERIODIC 
Revisw OP MULTIBILLION-DOLLAR FEDERAL 
Grant-Alp PROGRAMS 
The Federal Government will spend an 

estimated $13 million this year under a 

program designed to avert a World War I 

food shortage. 

The shortage was a real threat in 1917 
when legislation was enacted to provide 
training for farmers, The following year, 
15,453 persons studied vocational agriculture 
under the program, compared with the en- 
rollment of 805,000 estimated for this year, 

Supported by farmer and teacher organi- 
vations, the program has survived unscathed 
by onal review. It remains so pop- 
ular, in fact, that this year the States are 
putting up some $56 million, roughly four 
times the amount required to match the 
Federal grants. 

The question now, however, is whether 
stimulation of agriculture remains suffi- 
ciently in the national Interest to justify 
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continued Federal aid in these days of 
mounting farm surpluses. 

This and other examples of experience 
under longstanding Federal grant-in-aid 
programs explain the drive in Congress to 
tighten controls over them. More than $9 
billion is involved this year. 

Legislation is under study in both Houses 
of Congress with the threefold purpose of 
reviewing programs to improve their effec- 
tiveness, terminating those that have 
achieved their original p and revis- 
ing others in the light of changing needs. 
Several bills would set a 5-year expiration 
date on any new grant-in-ald legislation in 
which Congress did not specifically waive 
this requirement. 

Within a year prior to its expiration, each 
program would be referred to the appropri- 
ate legislative committee to determine the 
extent to which the need for it had been 
met, its prospects for continuing without 
further Federal ald, and whether changed 
circumstances would warrant its major re- 
vision. 

Sponsors of the bills, drafted by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, emphasize that their aim is to 
strengthen desirable grant-in-aid programs, 
and not to kill off social and welfare legis- 
lation as some critics seem to fear. 

In fact, some backers say vitally needed 
programs could be jeopardized by a loss of 
public support resulting from an unregu- 
lated proliferation of grants. 

‘These grants in present form, with Federal 
funds allocated under special restrictions 
for specific purposes, began with the Morrill 
Act of 1862, enacted to help States establish 
public colleges through land grants. 


COSTS SOAR 


Programs adopted in early years provided 
for distribution of educational materials for 
the blind, agricultural research, aid to State 
soldiers’ homes, resident instruction at land- 
grant colleges, assistance to State marine 
schools, forestry measures, agricultural ex- 
tension services, highway construction, voca- 
tional education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 

An Advisory Commission report estimates 
that the amount of Federal money spent 
for these pr „ all of which were es- 
tablished before 1930, totaled $3.2 billion last 
year—almost half or the Federal grants to 
States and localities for the year. 

Total costs of existing and new grant-in- 
ald programs have more than tripled in the 
past decade, rising from $2.8 billion in 1953 
to an estimated $9.4 billion proposed for 
this year. While Federal highway aid is 
the greatest single chunk, public assistance 
grants have doubled. State spending has 
doubled during the same period. 

Federal funds pumped into the States 
under such programs have risen in relation 
to State and local revenue, as a proportion 
of Federal expenditures, and most sharply 
as a percentage of nondefense Federal 
spending. - 

A report to the Governors conference in 
Hershey, Pa., in July noted that “it is likely 
that greater—not less—use will be made of 
grants-in-aid in the future.” 

The concern of many in Congress over the 
future of grant legislation is summed up 
this way by Representative L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
of North Carolina: “It seems to me that, 
even though I myself have voted for many 
of these very, worthwhile programs, if they 
are going to continue without a thorough 
reappraisal similar to that given by a legis- 
lative committee at the time it originally re- 
ports the legislation, we may well see the 
day in the history of this Nation when the 
Federal Government has assumed the ma- 
jor share of the financial responsibilities of 
the States.” 

Tt is a cliche in Washington that nothing 
is as permanent as a temporary building, 
agency, or program. 
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The Advisory Commission offers this ex- 
planation of the truism as applied to grants- 
in-aid: “In the first place, with the initia- 
tion of a new grant, vested interests—both 
governmental and private—in its continu- 
ation come into being.” 

Government staffs created to administer 
a grant combine a sense of mission with the 
instincts of organizational self-preservation. 
The Commission adds: “Also, those parts of 
the private sector of the economy which 
benefit from the grant program, such as pro- 
fessional organizations, suppliers of materiel, 
or the providers of services which are pur- 
chased with grant funds, all are interested in 
continuing their program.” 

Thus when new needs arise, the Commis- 
sion says, the tendency is to add new services 
rather than substitute them for existing 
ones. 

Only a quarter of some 60 programs has 
been abandoned, the Commission reports. 

These include depression measures such as 
WPA, day care for children of mothers work- 
ing in World War I defense plants, and 
more recently the program of vaccinations 
against polio, 

TEMPORARY GRANT F 

The self-perpetuating tendency of tempor- 
ary programs, designed to meet short-term 
needs or stimulate local interest in activities 
best financed at the local level, is shown by 
experience with the Library Services Act, 
enacted for a 5-year period in 1956 to en- 
courage expansion of rural library facilities. 

Congressional supporters at the time made 
such pronouncements as: 

“We have proof that after this period a 
rural library service program is most likely 
to be continued through local and State 
support.” 

“We are for the library bill because it 18 
terminal legislation. It is not the beginning 
of a continuing Federal-aid program.“ 

A major U.S. newspaper editorialized: The 
funds proposed are modest, the period 
limited. It is believed that local communi- 
ties in rural areas, having tasted the ad- 
vantages of good libraries, would then wish 
to continue the services with local and State 
funds.” 

That was in 1956. 

Four years later, when proponents came 
back to win a 5-year extension, the same 
paper cited the progress under the program 
to argue for its renewal. And now, the Gov- 
ernment is being urged to expand the pro- 
gram, 

Similar experience prompted the House 
Government Operations Committee to ro- 
mark in a 1958 report: “A grant intended for 
stimulating purposes unfortunately carries 
with it the hazard that it may resist termi- 
nation once the Federal objectives have been 
achieved.” 

These criticisms ralse the question of 
existing congressional machinery for a reyicw 
of such programs. 

Representative FOUNTAIN, a key sponsor of 
the control measure, points out that author- 
ization is done by one committee, appropris- 
tion by another. 

He draws on 10 years of experience in the 
House in saying that the committees respon- 
sible for legislation in their respective arens 
largely fall to review grants already on the 
books. 


Others polnt out that appropriations sub- 
committees lack the power to rewrite pro- 
grams even if they had the time. 

Supporters of the review proposal concede 
that the legislative committees have the au- 
thority to review grants, but argue that littie 
short of the 5-year cutoff provision would in- 
sure needed review in all cases. 

OPPOSITION VIEWS 

The 5-year period ts regarded as sufficient 
time to accumulate experience under a pro- 
gram, too little to allow it to become hope- 
lessly solidified. 
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Critics oppose the measure as unnecessary 
disruption of long-term programs, an under- 
handed attempt to cut off welfare and other 
social legislation, or a needless burden on all 
involved. 

Some Federal administrators feel that 
Planning at Federal, State, and local levels, 
as well as recruitment and retention of qual- 
ified administrators, would be jeopardized by 
the 5-year cutoff provision, 2 

But William G. Colman, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Advisory Commission emphasizes 
that the measure would allow Congress to 
Waive the cutoff provisions when enacting 
a new program. 

This would require a specific waiver clause 
in any bill, however, which would alert 
Congressmen at the outset to the fact that 
the grant-in-aid program envisioned by the 
Sponsors was likely to be permanent. 

Fears of a threat to social and welfare pro- 
Grams is believed the basis of objection by 
the AFL-CIO, since 40 percent of the grant- 
in-aid funds requested for this year would be 
in the health, labor, and welfare category. 

But supporters point to the backing of the 
Governors’ Conference and the cosponsor- 
ship of Senator Husrrt H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, generally a friend of Government 
Spending for welfare purposes. 

The measure is backed as well by the Na- 
tional Association of Counties (until recently 
the National Association of County Officials), 
which has supported the majority of grants 
at the time of enactment. 


The association’s executive director, Ber- 


nard F. Hillenbrand, was questioned about 
any such dangers at a hearing on a early 
version of the Fountain bill. His reply: “If 
we can't defend a program before our critics, 
the chances are we are wrong.” 

The measure has been criticized as “un- 
Necessarily burdensome and time-consuming 
for both the agencies and Congress” by the 
Agriculture Department, which will admin- 
ister about $1 billion in grants this year. 

Significantly, some other Government 
agencies make no objection on this score, 
declaring that they continually review thelr 
Programs and are happy to furnish congres- 
sional committees up-to-date information at 
any time. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare registered no serious objection, but 
Questioned the effectiveness of the plan. 

An HEW spokesman, when questioned 
about the vocational. education program, 
Conceded that he knew of no review of the 
Subject within the preceding 10 years. (One 
is now underway.) 

Asked about grants for resident instruc- 
tion in land-grant colleges, he could only 
reply that this represented a long-estab- 

ed program, in a field of great interest 
Congress, and costing a “relatively mod- 
est” $7 million. 


NEW REQUESTS 


The Fountain bill, sponsored on the other 
Side of Congress by Senator EDMUND S. 
Musk, of Maine, would apply only to 
New programs or substantial changes to ex- 
isting ones. 

A Budget Bureau analysis earlier this year 
Included these new program requests: $105 
Million for construction of civil defense 
Shelters in community buildings; 890 mil- 
lion in grants for public school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries; $19 million for 
State improvement of elementary and sec- 
ondary education; $8 million in loans for 
College classrooms; $93 million for improve- 
Ment of public welfare programs; $20 mil- 

n for changes in the school lunch pro- 
Sram, plus $15 million for improvement of 
Public transportation in urban areas. 

Congress has balked at many of these and 
some have been revised, but they indicate 
the amounts involved, the scope of activities 
Carried on under grants-in-aid, and the up- 
Ward trend. 
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Major increases in existing programs over 
1962 estimates, shown in the same Budget 
Bureau analysis, are: $227 million for fed- 
erally aided highways, for a total of $3.3 bil- 
lion; $206 million in public assistance, for 
a total of $2.8 billion; $152 million in edu- 
cational assistance, for a total of $694 mil- 
lion; $114 million in civil defense, for a total 
of $135 million; $103 million in contribu- 
tions of surplus agricultural commodities to 
State programs, for a total of $533 million; 
and $224 million for housing and commun- 
ity development programs, for a total of 
$753 million. 

Some critics have objected that the Foun- 
tain bill does not go far enough, that it 
should cover existing, permanent programs. 
There have been expressions of considerable 
support for such an extension, and Repre- 
sentative CHARLES E. GOODELL, of New York, 
is sponsoring legislation to accomplish just 
that. Observers give the more limited Foun- 
tain bill better chances for passage. 


Air Pollution Control: A Proposal To Ex- 
tend and Strengthen the Federal Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 17, when the 
House considered and passed S. 455, a 
bill to provide research and technical as- 
sistance relating to air pollution con- 
trol, it was generally agreed that air 
pollution constitutes a serious and grow- 
ing problem in many areas of the coun- 
try. 

During the brief discussion that took 
place that day on the floor of the House, 
it was pointed out that air pollution has 
some very serious implications to our 
physical health; that it has an adverse 
effect on agricultural productivity; that 
it causes physical damage through soil- 
ing and corrosion; and that the resulting 
economic loss to the Nation amounts to 
a staggering $4 to $11 billion annually. 

Federal recognition of the problem 
dates back to 1955 and Federal involve- 
ment has consisted mainly of a rela- 
tively small-scale research effort. Al- 
though the Congress and the adminis- 
tration seem to be inclined toward ac- 
celerating our efforts to find solutions to 
the various aspects of the air pollution 
problem, what we have done can best be 
termed a minor effort and what the ad- 
ministration apparently contemplates 
doing falls far short of matching the 
immediacy and seriousness of the over- 
all problem posed by increasing air pollu- 
tion. 

Today I have introduced an air pollu- 
tion control bill, which is very similar 
to the administration measure, H.R. 
10519, introduced by my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman KENNETH A. 
Roserts, who is chairman of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
March of this year. 

But the bill I have introduced goes 
beyond the administration proposal in 
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two important respects: First, my bill 
declares that it is the intent of the Con- 
gress that the Federal Government not 
only provide leadership but also assume 
the responsibility for organizing and 
carrying out a concentrated national 
program to achieve the prevention and 
control of air pollution, and secondly, to 
do so in the next 10 years. This national 
goal is to be accomplished through ex- 
panded research, training, and other 
activities, and by assisting State and 
local governments in initiating and 
carrying out effective air pollution pre- 
vention and control programs. 

This measure recognizes that the 
technological breakthroughs that must 
be made to accomplish reasonable, prac- 
tical, and economical contro] of air pol- 
lution can only be made through a 
broad, comprehensive, fullscale research 
effort centrally directed and supported 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This bill recognizes that 
State and local governments are unable 
to assemble and coordinate the resources 
needed to achieve these technological 
breakthrough and it further recognizes 
that private industry will not assume 
full responsibility for developing practi- 
cal and economical control devices to 
handle industrial sources of air pollu- 
tion. This bill recognizes further that 
despite all possible breakthroughs on the 
technological front, air pollution will 
never be abated unless State and local 
governments carry out effective control 
and enforcement programs. This bill 
would provide technical and financial 
assistance to State and loca] govern- 
ments in establishing such effective con- 
trol and enforcement programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
experts in the field of air pollution are in 
general agreement that, given adequate 
resources, these technological break- 
throughs are possible, including the de-. 
velopment of practical control devices. I 
believe it is clearly the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to make certain 
that these technological breakthroughs 
are achieved just as the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility for 
making the scientific advances neces- 
sary to take our astronauts to the moon, 
and beyond, and just as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has undertaken the basic re- 
sponsibility for assuring the maximum 
in aviation safety through research and 
development projects conducted by and 
through the Federal Aviation Agency. 

In the last analysis all the costs of 
the problem and its solution are to be 
borne by the public. I believe it is the 
responsibility of the Congress to see to 
it that the costs are not chargeable to 
the public’s health and that our efforts 
proved prolonged and ineffectual because 
we were penny wise and pound foolish. 
The immediate full-scale broad program 
which I propose will, I believe, assure us 
that every conceivable step is being tak- 
en to assure the American people a clean 
and healthful physical environment. 

My good friend from Alabama [Mr. 
RoseErts) indicated at the time the House 
passed S. 4544 that he planned on hold- 
ing extensive hearings on the air pollu- 
tion problem early next year. By intro- 
ducing my bill at this time I hope to give 
all interested persons and organizations 
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ample opportunity to study the proposal 
before the hearings contemplated by Mr. 
Rosents are held: 
A Buu To EXTEND AND STRENGTHEN THE 
FEDERAL Am POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of July 14, 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857 
1857g), Is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to protect our 
Nation's air resource so as to promote the 
public health and welfare and the produc- 
tive capacity of our population, The growth 
in the amount and complexity of air pollu- 
tion brought about by urbanization, indus- 
trial development, and the increasing use of 
motor vehicles, has resulted in mounting 
dangers to the health and well-being of our 
people, injury to agriculture crops and live- 
stock, damage to and the deterioration of 
property, and hazards to alir and ground 

tion. Air pollution must be 
detected and abated at its source by the 
application of available devices and methods 
and where necessary by the development of 
new devices and methods to control air pollu- 
tion or protect the exposed population. The 
Congress recognizes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide the 
leadership in the initiation of national pro- 
grams of research and development neces- 
sary to the ultimate prevention and control 
of air pollution. 

“It is therefore the purpose of this Act to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to mount a concen- 
trated national effort to achieve the preven- 
tion and control of alr pollution within the 
next ten years and to further authorize the 
support of research, training and other activ- 
ities and the assistance to the several States 
and local governments needed to assure the 
attainment of this national goal. 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Src. 2. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the 10 fiscal years fol- 
‘lowing July 1, 1964. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 3. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘air pollution control 

cy’ means any of the following: 

“(1) A State health authority, or, in the 
case of any State in which there is a single 
State agency, other than the State health 
authority charged with responsibility for en- 
forcing State laws relating to the prevention 
and control of air pollution, such other State 
agency; 

“(2) An agency established by two or more 
States and having substantial powers or 
duties pertaining to the prevention and 
control of alr pollution; 

“(3) A city, county, or other local govern- 
ment health authority, or, in the case of any 
city, county, or other local government in 
which there is a single agency other than 
the health authority charged with respon- 
sibility for enforcing ordinances or laws re- 
lating to the prevention and control of air 
pollution, such other agency; 

“(4) An agency of two or more cities, 
counties, or other local governments located 
in the same State or in different States and 
having substantial powers or duties pertain- 
ing to the prevention and control of air 
pollution. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

“COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 4(a). The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall cooperate with and 
encourage cooperative activities by all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies having func- 
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tions relating to the prevention and control 
of air pollution, so as to assure the utiliza- 
tion in the Federal air pollution control 
program of all appropriate and available fa- 
cilities and resources within the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

“(b) The Secretary 
operative activities by the States and local 
governments for the prevention and control 
of air pollution; encourage the enactment 
of improved and, so far as practicable in the 
light of varying conditions and needs, uni- 
form State and local laws relating to the 
prevention and control of air pollution; and 
encourage agreements and compacts between 
States for the prevention and control of air 
pollution. 

“(c) The consent of the Congress is here- 
by given to two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements or compacts, not 
in conflict with any law or treaty of the 
United States, for (1) cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance for the prevention and 
control of air pollution and the enforce- 
ment of their respective laws relating there- 
to, and (2) the establishment of such agen- 
cies, joint or otherwise, as they may deem 
desirable for making effective such agree- 


ments or compacts. No such agreement or 


compact shall be binding or obligatory upon 
any State a party thereto unless and until 
it has been approved by the Congress. 


“RESEARCH, INVESTIGATIONS, TRAINING, AND 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


“Sec, 5(a). The Secretary shall establish 
a national research and development pro- 
gram for the prevention and control of air 
pollution and shall: 

“(1) encourage, cooperate with, and 
render technical services and financial as- 
sistance to alr pollution control agencies and 
other appropriate public or private agencies, 
institutions, and organizations, and indi- 
viduals in the conduct of, and 

“(2) promote the coordination of research, 
investigations, experiments, training, demon- 
strations, surveys, and studies relating to the 
causes, effects, extent, prevention, and con- 
trol of air pollution. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of 
the preceding subsection the Secretary 18 
authorized to— 

“(1) collect and make available, through 
publications and other appropriate means, 
the results of and other information, in- 
cluding appropriate recommendations in 
connection therewith, pertaining to such 
research and other activities; 

“(2) cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with air pollution con- 
trol agencies, with other public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with any industries Involved, in the prepara- 
tion and conduct of such research and other 
activities; 

“(3) make grants to air pollution control 
agencies, to other public or nonprofit private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, 
and to individuals, upon such terms and 
conditions as he may determine; 

“(4) contract with public or private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, and 
with individuals, without r to section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529); 

“(5) provide training for, and make train- 
ing grants to, personnel of alr pollution con- 
trol agencies and other persons with suitable 
qualifications; 

“(6) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships, in the Public Health Service and 
at public or nonprofit private educational 
institutions or research organizations; - 

“(7) collect and disseminate, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal departments and 
agencies, and with other public or private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations hav- 
ing related responsibilities, basic data on 
chemical, physical, and biological air qual- 
ity and other information pertaining to air 
pollution and the prevention and control 
thereof. 


shall encourage co- 
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“(8) develop effective and practical devices, 
processes, and methods to prevent or con- 
trol air pollution. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary after such research 
as he determines to be necessary shall from 
time to time determine and revise standards 
of air quality with respect to specific pol- 
lutants as in his judgment may be neces- 
ony, to protect the public health and wel- 

are. 
“GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENT, INITIATION, OR 

IMPROVEMENT OF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 

PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 7(a). The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to air pollution control agen- 
cies for the development, initiation, or im- 
provement of enforcement programs for the 
prevention and control of air pollution. 

“(b) Such grants shall be made, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF AIR POLLUTION 


"Sec. B. The Secretary may conduct in- 
vestigations and research and make surveys 
concerning any specific problem of air pol- 
lution confronting any air pollution control 
agency with a view to recommending a solu- 
tion of such problem, if he is requested to 
do so by such air pollution control agency 
or if, in his judgment, such problem may 
affect or be of concern to communities in 
various parts of the Nation or may affect 
any community or communities in a State 
other than that in which the source of the 
matter causing or contributing to the pol- 
lution is located. 

“PUBLIC CONFERENCES ON SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF 
= AIR POLLUTION 

“Sec. 9(a). Whenever, on the basis of re- 
ports, surveys, or studies, he believes it ap- 
propriate, or whenever requested by any air 
pollution control agency, the Secretary may 
call a public conference on any problem of 
air pollution which may affect or be of con- 
cern to communities in various parts of the 
Nation or which may affect any community 
or communities in any State other than the 
State in which the source of the matter caus- 
ing or contributing to the pollution is 
located. Any such conference shall be con- 
ducted by a board composed of not less than 
five members, appointed by the Secretary, 
who shall be representative of the public, 
industry which is affected by or concerned 
with the problem, persons who are expert or 
have special knowledge in the matter, inter- 
ested Federal departments and agencies, and 
interested air pollution control agencies. 

“(b) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, an opportunity to be heard at such 
conference shall be accorded to all interested 


persons. 

“(c) After consideration of the Informa- 
tion presented at the conference and such 
other information as is available to it, the 
board shall make a report and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary on such matters as the 
existence, cause, and effect of the air pollu- 
tion on which the conference was held, pro- 
gress toward its abatement, and other related 
matters. Such report and recommendations, 
together with the comments and recom- 
mendations, if any of the Secretary with 
respect thereto, shall be avallable to the 
community or communities, government 
agencies, and industries concerned, and to 
the public, but shall not be binding on any 
person, agency, or organization, 

„d) Members of any conference board 
appointed pursuant to subsection (a) who 
are not regular full-time officers or employees 
of the United States shall, while participat- 
ing in the conference conducted by such 
board or otherwise engaged on the work of 
such board, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $100 per diem, including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
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regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
Meu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

“COOPERATION DY FEDERAL AGENCIES TO CONTROL 

AIR POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL FACILITIES 

“Sec. 10. It is hereby declared to be the 
intent of Congress that any Federal depart- 
Ment or agency having jurisdiction over any 
building. installation, or other property shall, 
to the extent practicable and consistent with 
the Interests of the United States and within 
any available appropriations, cooperate with 
the Department. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and with any air pollution control 
agency in preventing and controlling the pol- 
lution of the alr in any area insofar as the 
discharge of any matter from or by such 
building, installation, or other property may 
cause or contribute to pollution of the air 
in such area, 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Src. 11. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to prescribe such regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out his functions under this 
Act. The Secretary may delegate to any 
OMcer or employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such of his 
powers and duties under this Act, except the 
making of regulations, as he may deem neces- 
sary or expedient. 

“(b) Upon the request of an air pollution 
control agency, personnel of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may be 
detailed to such agency for the purpose of 
Carrying out the provisions of this Act. The 
Provisions of section 214(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act shall be applicable with 
respect to any personnel so detalled. 

“(c) Payments under grants made under 
this Act may be made in installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, as 
May be determined by the Secretary. 

“OTHER AUTHORITY NOT AFFECTED 

“Sec. 12. This Act shall not be construed as 
Superseding or limiting the authorities and 
responsibilities, under any other provision 
of law, of the Secretary or any other Federal 
Officor, department, or agency. 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Src. 13. This Act may be cited as the 'Fed- 
eral Air Pollution Control Act’.” 

Src. 2. The title of such Act is amended to 
réad, “An Act to provide for air pollution 
Prevention and control activities of the De- 
Partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and for other purposes.“ 


Hon. John W. McCormack 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 13290) making 
Supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
Purposes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives holds a unique position. 

He leads one of the few remaining 
Darliamentary forums in the world today 
for expression of the will of a free people 
through their democratically elected 
Representatives. As such he is an im- 
Portant spokesman of the free world. 
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The speakership involves heavy duties 
and responsibilities. It also carries 
honor, prestige, and power ranked by 
historians and commentators as second 
only to that of the Presidency itself. 
And the Speaker is second in line of 
succession in event of disability of the 
President. 

The Speaker, and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, are the only of- 
ficers of the National Government who, 
in effect, are twice elected, once by their 
home constituency and then again by 
their colleagues. As expressed on a 
bronze plaque in a lobby of the Capitol: 

Speakers of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, chosen by the people, 
honored by the preferment of their asso- 
ciates, these makers of history are memorial- 
ized as a tribute to their worth to the 
Nation. 

In the 173-year history of our country 
under the Constitution of 1789 only 44 
men were elected Speaker prior to this 


year. 

The 45th man—our Speaker today— 
is JOHN WILLIAM McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, elected to the post January 10, 
1962, at the start of the 2d session of the 
87th Congress, succeeding the late Sam 
Rayburn of Texas. 

Mr. McCormick, the seventh citizen of 
his home State to attain this honor, came 
to the Speakership peculiarly well- 
qualified by long experience to fulfill its 
varied and exacting demands of leader- 
ship. 

For the Speaker is much more than 
merely the presiding officer of the House. 
His duties are manifold in character: 

First. In the chair he is, as the House 
elected him to be, their servant, bound 
by the traditional code of rules to wield 
the gavel with impartiality and fairness 
to all, and to so conduct proceedings that 
the House performs its functions in 
orderly and expeditious fashion. 

Second. Off the floor, as leader of his 
party, he works to enhance its prestige 
and to maintain its preeminence in 
power. This he does mainly by promot- 
ign enactment of legislation designed in 
the best interests of the country, cal- 
culated to win wide public approval, and 
thereby, to gain reelection of a majority 
for his party. 

Third. At the same time, Speaker 
McCormack continues to serve his con- 
stituents of South Boston, comprising 
the 12th District of Massachusetts, who 
have loyally continued to reelect him 
every two years for 36 years, starting 
with his selection to fill an unexpired 
term in the 70th Congress in 1926. 

Fourth. And finally, above and beyond 
all this, the Speaker is the chief admin- 
istrator of an establishment of subor- 
cinate officials and employees—both 
elected and appointed—numbering well 
over 4,000, who serve the Members of 
the committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Jointly with the President 
pro tempore of the Senate he has juris- 
diction also over other agencies of the 
legislative branch—which were created 
by and are creatures of the Congress: the 
General Accounting Office, the Library 
of Congress, Government Printing Of- 
fice, and the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol. 
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To this great task —at once judicial, 
legislative, and administrative, as well 
as political, in nature Speaker McCor- 
Mack has brought the wisdom, tact, 
know-how and historical perspective 
which are the fruit of nearly a half- 
century of public life. 

JOHN W. M'CORMACK—PERSONAL 


Joun McCormack was only 13, and 
the eldest of three brothers, when his 
father died. He left public school to 
help support his mother and brothers, 
working as a newsboy, errand boy, and 
later an office boy for a law firm. There 
he read law and at 21 passed his bar 
examinations. 

As a practitioner he was a highly suc- 
cessful trial lawyer, but preferred the 
political platform to the courtroom. He 
was one of the youngest delegates elected 
to the State constitutional convention 
in 1917. Later that same year he en- 
listed in the Army of World War I, 
emerging from the service as a sergeant- 
major. 

He won nomination and was elected to 
the State house of representatives in 
1920-21 and 1922, followed by 4 years as 
a member of the State senate, where in 
the last 2 years of his service he was 
Democratic leader. 

Mr. MeConmack's talents as a legisla- 
tor were recognized by Speaker John 
Garner, of Texas, and his aid, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, soon after the 
tall, lean Massachusetts man came to 
Washington. They helped start him up 
the ladder to leadership by backing his 
election to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee before he had served 2 terms. 
Few Members of Congress have won a 
seat on this all-important committee in 
such a short time. 

The Rayburn-McCormack Democratic 
leadership alliance continued for 30 
years. “JoHN and I have no secrets from 
each other,” the Bostonian’s predecessor 
has been quoted. 

Speaker McCormack has always been 
in the forefront of battles for progres- 
sive and humanitarian legislation, was 
chairman of the first congressional com- 
mittee to investigate extremist move- 
ments—Communist, Fascist, and Nazi 
alike—and was recently honored by the 
Washington Interfaith Committee for his 
years of effort in behalf of mutual un- 
derstanding among all religious groups. 


Prefile on Poland: An Eyewitness 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
my constituents, Dr. Arthur J. May, has 
recently returned from 9 months of study 
and travel in Europe, including several 
of the Communist countries. 

A poineer in research and writing on 
Central European affairs in the United 
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States, Professor May has been a mem- 
ber of the history faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1925. He has 
undertaken eight trips to Europe, five of 
them since World War II, and he has 
lectured at universities and before 
learned societies in Austria, Germany, 
and Poland. His historical writings have 
won widespread recognition at home and 
abroad. The Hapsburg Monarchy, 
1867-1914" was awarded the Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize of the American 
Historical Association. 

This year, as on an earlier mission to 
Europe, Dr. May contributed informative 
and revealing articles on his observa- 
tions and impressions to the Gannett 
group of newspapers. His reports on Po- 
land provide illuminating analyses of 
conditions which deserve to be more 
widely known. 

Mr. President, despite the present 
Communist government in Poland, the 
historic bonds of friendship between the 
peoples of Poland and the United States 
are deep and strong. As these articles 
show, even the Communists have not 
succeeded in stamping out the fires of 
Polish intellectual vigor and indepen- 
dence and religious fervor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed several of these 
very interesting articles, which have ap- 
peared in the Gannett press, in the Ap- 

> pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Gannett Press, July 7, 1962] 
Potes: THe Most LIKABLE EUROPEANS 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Warsaw, Potanp.—Take the Polish people 
as you see them on the street or talk with 
them, and they are the most likable of all 
Europeans. 

Hospitality and friendliness blend with 
courtesy and a charm of manner that is 
distinctive. The Poles smile readily. They 
are also orderly and disciplined. Policemen 
in uniform are rarely seen. 

There is pride in the bearing of the Poles 
and self-confidence shines in their eyes. 
They are less subjected to governmental re- 
straint than the inhabitants of any other 
East European country and they show it. 
They stride along briskly and they dance 
with still greater gusto. 

. For sheer natural beauty the women of 
Poland are unsurpassed, and their summer 
clothes are well-cut and attractive. Kissing 
ladies’ hands is practised far more com- 
monly than I have observed anywhere else. 

Although Polish women are very conscious 
about hair styles, they seldom go in for stock- 
ings or cosmetics, and almost no men wear 
ties. Yet virtually every young man and 
woman—and many oldsters—have wrist 
watches. 

Thanks to arrangements made for me by 
Americans of Polish descent and through 
university and other connections, I have 
been able to talk intimately with many 
Poles, They are excellent conversational- 
ists and take delight in talking about 
America, and their own country, its problems 
and prospects. 

The Poles love children. The stork is 
said to be the favorite bird of the country. 
On an average, the Polish population is 
much younger than that of Western Europe. 
In the catastrophe of World War II, Poland 
lost an estimated 6 million, many of whom 
would be elderly if alive today. 

Healthy, comfortably dressed schoolchil- 
dren in charge of their teachers stream into 
churches, into parks, and visit art galleries, 
museums, or factories. 
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The Poles love flowers, too, which are 
grown in apartment window boxes or in 
reserved sections of small vegetable gardens. 
Bunches of flowers purchased the 
street are popular as gifts to friends or as 
votive offerings on church altars. Parks 
teem with roses and iris, rhodendrons and 
lilacs, begonias and cosmos, bridal wreath, 
honeysuckle, peonies, and poppies. 

So steep is the cost of living that many a 
Pole is obliged to hold two jobs. Normally, 
working hours run from 7 to 3 in the after- 
noon, with a half day on Saturday. Com- 
plaints about overwork are frequently heard. 

For many families, income is sufficient 
only for a subsistence level of existence. A 
shoddy suit of clothes costs an average in- 
dustrial wage earner the equivalent of a full 
month of work. Recently prices have been 
cut on goods made of artificial silk, but 
raised on cotton garments and wool blankets. 
Cameras imported from the Soviet Union 
have likewise been reduced in price. 

Food stores are generally well supplied, 
though queues line up at times to make pur- 
chases, Only small packets are bought at 
meat counters. Dairy products are in short 
supply because of the failure of farms to ful- 
fill expectations and of abnormal weather 
conditions in the spring. 

Street merchants sell strawberries and 
cherries. Poor quality oranges and grape- 
fruit cost about 2 hours of work per pound. 
“Buyers snap up everything that is offered,” 
I was told. 

Rarely do you see anyone with superfluous 
fiesh due to overeating. As in other east 
European countries, excessive consumption 
of alcohol is a standing national problem. 

“Housing is not at all good,” a Warsaw 
man said to me, “yet it is better than a 
couple of years ago.” Rentals are low, but 
dwellings are scarce, and it is extremely dif- 
ficult to change one's apartment. 

Until a few years ago, membership in the 
Communist Party gave a family a big ad- 
vantage in getting quarters in a new apart- 
ment block, but that is much less true now, 
I was assured. 

Foreign residents familiar with the hous- 
ing situation in Soviet Russia say the con- 
gestion is tighter there than in Poland. 
Apartments may be purchased on the install- 
ment plan, payments extending over 20 
years. 

Public transportation could do with a good 
deal of improvement. Compared with pas- 
sengers in Polish streetcars and buses, sar- 
dines in a can loll in comfort. When trains 
pull into a station, mobs flood pellmell into 
the cars; the usual good manners are mo- 
mentarily cast aside. 

Poles can arrange to travel inside the 
Soviet bloc of countries without much 
bother, but to obtain a passport and foreign 
currency for a trip to a free country is next 
to impossible for the ordinary citizen. 

[From the Gannett Press, July 12, 1962] 

Busriinc Warsaw's War Scars FADE 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Warsaw, Pol aN D. The best view of War- 
saw is from the balcony of the Palace of 
Culture and Science,” natives and foreign 
residents tell you, “because up there you 
can’t see the palace itself,” 

This monumental structure, covering 10 
acres and rising to 750 feet, is the gift of the 
Soviet Union to Warsaw. From a distance 
it resembles a colossal wedding cake. 

For all the harshness of its architecture, 
the palace serves useful purposes, Over 
3,000 rooms and halis provide facilities for 
theater and movies, TV and exhibition stu- 
dios, and meeting places for the Polish Acad- 
emy of Science. 

Surveying the new Warsaw from the sum- 
mit of this palace, it is difficult to believe 
that when the war stopped in 1945, more 
than 80 percent of the buildings in this great 
city were a wasteland of rubble and ruins, 
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It was as though a gigantic plow had swept 
over a community that was home for 
1,300,000. When Nazi armies finally re- 
treated, only a few hundred civilians re- 
mained in Warsaw proper. Buildings or 
fragments of buildings that had miracu- 
lously survived were curiosities. 

Take the Jewish ghetto quarter, for in- 
stance, where In April 1943, the inhabitants 
rebelled against Nazi barbarism. After over 
3 weeks of desperate struggle, the insurrec- 
tion was crushed in blood, and the Nazis 
demolished every building in the district. 
Today a plain monument to the heroes of 
the ghetto stands on the wide, flat area. 

Just behind is the grim shell of a Nazi 
prison, where Jews and Poles were put to 
death by the thousands, Whereas more than 
300,000 Jews lived in Warsaw when World 
War II started, and about 3 million in the 
Poland of that time, only a few thousands 
are here at present. 

Walking about Warsaw you are astonished 
at the rapidity with which the city has been 
rebuilt. By the late 1960's, if plans are car- 
ried out, the visual scars of the war will be 
completely healed. Warsaw today is again a 
bustling, animated, exciting metropolis. 

Directly after the war, architects and pub- 
lic authorities debated creating an entirely 
new Polish capital. But water supply chan- 
nels, sewers, and electric powerlines had 
not been disrupted, and the decision was 
taken to reconstruct the former city. 

At first buildings were thrown up in a 
hurry to furnish shelter for citizens. Gen- 
erally they have the unpleasing appearance 
of military barracks. Recently, though, 
graceful apartment blocks have gone up with 
shops on the ground floor. Splashes of color, 
balconies, and boxes of flowers lend gayety 
to these newer quarters. 

The tall, slender medieval houses in the 
picturesque Old Town (Stare Miasto), sur- 
rounding a marketplace, have been faith- 
fully reconstructed on the prewar pattern 
and at enormous expense, This district was 
at the center of the great Warsaw rising of 
August 1944, in the course of which 200,000 
Poles perished, Every house, but one, was 
smashed to pieces, “Now it is more beautiful 
than before,” a Varsavian remarked to me. 

After the rising—in some cases before— 
the Hitlerian occupation forces savagely and 
methodically pulled down monuments to 
Polish men of learning, blew up mansions, 
closed libraries and theaters. Almost all 
have now been restored, 

On Ujazdow Avenue, the fashionable prom- 
enade, a splendid American Embassy with 
an unusual glass facade is rising. The tow- 
ering pile of the Communist Party head- 
quarters is a conspicuous feature of New 
World (Nowy Swiat) Street. 

Very broad boulevards, very wide pave- 
ments, young trees, beds of flowers, and green 
spaces distinguish the new Warsaw. 

Across the Vistula River, wider and more 
impressive new bridges have been built, and 
along the riverbanks handsome motor roads 
have been laid out. Suburban Praga boasts 
a set of high apartment buildings which is 
pointed to with pride as “Warsaw's Man- 
hattan.” Nearby is a great stadium, accom- 
modating about 100,000. 

Despite all the construction, Warsaw is 
badly overcrowded. Population is only 10 
percent smaller than before the war. In 
certain sections water pressure is low, elec- 
tricity Is in limited supply, and no gas at all 
is available. 

Strict regulations practically prohibit fur- 
ther immigration from the countryside to 
the capital. 


{From the Gannett Press, July 22, 1962] 
Famous MONUMENTS or PoLISH Past RE- 
STORED TO FORMER GLORY 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

GDANSK (Danzic), PoLanp.—The first shots 
in World War II were fired on the edge of 
this historic port where the Vistula River 
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approaches the Baltic Sea. A gallant band of 
Polish soldiers fought stubbornly against an 
overwhelming force of Germans. The site 
of the heroic struggle has been laid out as a 
national shrine with a simple tablet bearing 
a Christian cross. 

The most destructive fighting in this old 
city occurred in the spring of 1945 when 
Soviet and Polish armies forced German 
troops to fiec westward. Some 28,000 build- 
ings were either totally demolished or ren- 
dered uninhabitable. 

Far the greater part of Gdansk has already 
been rebuilt, though plenty of ruins are still 
in evidence. Famous monuments of the 
Polish past have been restored to their former 
glory. Especial pains were taken to recon- 
struct Dluga Street and Diugi Targ (Long 
Square), precisely as they were before the 
war. 

In these sections of Gdansk, practically 
every one of the gabled Renaissance and 
baroque dwellings of old-time burghers was 
leveled. Artists, scholars, and architects 
joined talents in restoring them down to the 
very smallest detall. 

On my last visit here, 23 years ago, I mar- 
veled at the classic beauty of these patrician 
residences. My amazement at the skill with 
which they have been reconstructed is even 
greater. Uniess you actually knew that they 
had been destroyed, you would scarcely be- 
lieve that they have been recently rebullt. 

Across the centuries, Gdansk and the area 
roundabout have been an arena of compe- 
tition between German and Pole. Whereas 
the population was almost exclusively Ger- 
man before World War II, it is today thor- 
oughly Polish. 

Approximately 90 percent of the inhabi- 
tants have come from former Polish lands in 
the East, which Soviet Russia snatched away 
at the end of the war. 

Together with adjoining Sopot and Gyd- 
nia, the miracle Polish port on the Baltic, 
Gdansk constitutes a single community of 
500,000. Sopot, noted for its fine beaches 
of white said is being rapidly expanded as 
& vacation resort. As at Gdansk, so at Gyd- 
nia, harbor installations suffered heavy 
Gamage in the war, but they have been re- 
built and are larger and busier than ever. 

over Gdansk are the massive 
spires of the Church of the Holy Virgin. 
This notable example of Gothic architecture 
is one of the largest churches of Christen- 
dom, capable of holding a congregation of 
25,000. 

In and around this church I witnessed a 
most instructive and unforgettable mani- 
Testation of the intensity of Polish allegi- 
ance to the Roman Catholic heritage. It was 
Corpus Christi Day and thousands of wor- 
shippers, men predominating, pretty well 
filled the huge church, while a vast multi- 
tude stood outside. 

After the divine service had ended, a reli- 
gious procession left the church and wended 
its way through city streets. Sturdy laymen 
Carried green, white, and red banners with 
Christian inscriptions and others held aloft 
a canopy beneath which walked an elderly 
Priest, golden mitre in hand. 

As the procession moved through the city, 
it was preceded by a band and by little girls 
in long white dresses with white wreaths in 
their hair, who scattered flower petals. Older 
girls in white or in picturesque folk costumes 
followed, each holding a yellow, green, or 
Pink ribbon attached to a pillow, borne by a 
taller girl, on which lay a religious picture. 
Boys tinkled bells as they marched. 

From apartment windows along the route 
ot the procession hung rugs to which sacred 
religious pictures were pinned. At a flower- 

ed altar on a street corner devotions of 
Worship were conducted and then the pro- 
cession passed to the next stopping point. 

A surging mass of humanity flowed along, 
singing a stirring hymn of the church, “We 
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Want Our God. Mary Is the Queen of Po- 
land.” 

As this sample Illustrates, church going 18 
very popular in Poland. Masses that I have 
attended have always been crowded. 
Throughout long generations of Polish mis- 
fortune and hardship, Roman Catholicism 
has nourished faith, hope, and charity. It 
is thus also today. 

In the rough and troubled times through 
which the Catholic Church in Poland is 
passing in its relations with the Communist 
state, devout Poles are prone to recall the 
watchword of eloquent and fearless Stephen 
Cardinal Wysynski, presently prince primate 
of Poland: “The spirit of man Is an eternal 
rebel—rebelling against all slavery and false- 
hood.” 


[From the Gannett Press, Aug. 16, 1962] 
Lire IN RURAL POLAND ISN“ Easy 
(By Dr, Arthur J. May) 

Oracow, Potanp.—Ask any Polish person 

you meet whether he has relatives in the 
United States, and if he has, his face imme- 
diately lights up in a smile. Chances are 
excellent that he will inquire whether you 
know his brother in Detroit or his cousin in 
Chicago, 
If he has no relatives beyond the Atlantic, 
in saying just that, he will add a phrase 
amounting to “Unfortunately, no.“ Some 6 
million Americans are of Polish descent, and 
half as many more emigrants having ties 
with Poland live in other foreign countries, 
notably Canada and Brazil. 

In the vacation season, connections be- 
tween Americans of Polish descent and their 
friends and relatives here are strengthened 
by personal visits. One large party I talked 
with included residents of Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 

Some Polish-Americans prefer to come 
alone. Stanislaus Nowak, for instance, who 
left home for Philadelphia 51 years ago, has 
come back this summer for the first time. 

Nowak told me that modest changes have 
taken place in his native village. Roads are 
better, and medical services have improved 
decidedly. Farm machinery is used coopera- 
tively by several households, and machines to 
do the family washing are rented by the day. 

Yet basically the community is the same 
place he knew as a boy, without any of the 
social activities that he so much enjoys in 
Philadelphia. ~ 

“If a family has more than 10 good acres,” 
he said, “the government charges very high 
taxes so the owner has to sell part of his land. 
State agents come around regularly to in- 
spect my brother’s cattle. They condemn 
the best cow as unhealthy and haul her away, 
paying only a fraction of the actual value.” 

As explained by an American visiting rela- 
tives in southern Poland, rural existence in 
this section is not easy. His uncle operates 
an average-sized farm. The house has two 
rooms with floors of hard clay. One room 
serves the uncle’s family for all purposes, 
while the other is occupied by a daughter, 
her husband, and four children. Customar- 
ily in hot weather, the adults sleep out-of- 
doors, 

Stoves of clay and brick are used for cook- 
ing, not for warmth, and wood mixed with 
pine cones and needles is the standard fuel. 
Last winter the temperature stood at 207 
below zero day after day. 

A small storage shack serves in the spring 
as a hatchery for chickens, ducks, and geese, 
There is no electricity; kerosene lamps fur- 
nish iiumination. There is no running wa- 
ter, no pump—water oozes from a well. 

The uncle owns three cows and a horse 
which are kept warm in winter by their own 
heat and by manure piled around a rude 
barn. Chicken and geese are tended by the 
granddaughters, while the boys look after 
the cows. 

“My parents,” the American put it to me, 


“remember the hard conditions of living, and. 
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they have no desire even to come over and 
see their old home.” They do, however, keep 
in touch with the uncle by letters. The only 
complaint, incidentally, that I heard from 
Poles was “our relatives do not write often 
enough.” 

Generous Polish-Americans not only write 
but they keep sending parcels of clothings 
and financial help. Second-hand articles, 
or those that look as though they had been 
used, come in duty-free. For new clothing, 
high import duties must be paid, and often 
the recipient sells a couple of items through 
commission stores to satisfy the charges. 

Financial assistance comes through Pa Kao 
(Polish Savings Bank) in New York City. 
For each $10 an American deposits in this 
agency, a relative or friend in Poland gets 
the equivalent of $9, paid in the national 
currency of zlotys at the rate of 72 to the 
dollar. That amounts to three times the 
official exchange rate, 

These funds are used to buy food, or fuel, 
lime for farmland, or even materials to build 
a home. If they choose, the recipients may 
exchange the goods for a cow or for some- 
thing else they need. 

In contrast to the situation in other coun- 
tries in the Communist bloc, land in Poland 
is largely privately owned. The number of 
individual landholders increased substan- 
tially in the 1950's. Some 3,500,000 inde- 
pendent farmers cultivate 85 percent of the 
agricultural land. 

As a rule, properties are small, covering 
from 5 to 12 acres and the trend is in the 
direction of still greater fragmentation. 
Nearly half of the households piece out their 
income by some other kind of work. 


Collective farms on the Soviet pattern have 
decreased sharply in the last half dozen 
years. Not more than 2,000 exist, almost 
none with more than a dozen families. 
State farms, administered very much like a 
factory, cover a much bigger acreage than 
collectives. 


Basic Skills Lacking: Illinois Study 
Backs Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS | 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, an important article appeared in a 
recent issue of the New York Times, dis- 
cussing the need for more adequate edu- 
cation and retraining programs to re- 
duce the number of recipients on public 
relief rolls. 

According to the 6-month study by 
Raymond M. Hilliard, director of the 
Cook County, Ill., Department of Public 
Aid, illiteracy is the major cause of de- 
pendency upon relief. Pointing out that 
half of the able bodied on welfare rolls 
could not pass a fifth grade test, Hilliard 
urged support for an immediate and 
massive program of adult education and 
job retraining. 

The study also emphasized the large 
part which technological displacement 
plays in aggravating this serious social 
problem. Hilliard said, “The problems 
of public welfare are not due to new- 
comers in the community, but stem from 
unemployment and economic and tech- 
nological displacement and most impor- 
tant, from the lack of basic educational 
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skills.” Just as effective nationwide edu- 
cation and retraining programs are the 
keys to a solution of our unemployment 
problem, tħese tools likewise will help 
bring an end to the reliance of millions 
upon Government welfare programs. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel this study has great 
merit and under unanimous consent I 
insert this article from the September 
22 issue of the New York Times in the 
RECORD: 

Srupy or RELIEF Crres ILL ACT Hl OF 
AsLe-Bovrep ON Rorts Wourp Fam STH 
Grave Tests, CHICAGO SURVEY FINDS—OUT- 
SIDERS ABSOLVED—88 Percent or AID 
RECIPIENTS Livep IN ILLINOIS Over 5 
YEARS— TRAINING PLAN BEGUN 
Curcaco, September 21.—IIIiteracy is the 

major reason for dependency on relief, a 6- 

month study here showed today. 

Inability to read or write well keeps recipi- 
ents unemployable and.dependent on wel- 
fare, Raymond M. Hilliard, director of the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid, told 
a news conference. 

He said the department's study showed the 
need for a massive program of adult educa- 
tion and job training “if we are to reverse 
the trend of maintaining generations of fam- 
ilies on assistance. 

“This is the most significant public welfare 
study ever made,” he said, “because it pin- 
points the basic cause of dependency on 
relief.” 

Mr. Hilliard, former commissioner of wel- 
fare for New York City, said the findings 
would probably hold true not only in Chicago 
but nationally as well. 

SIX HUNDRED EIGHTY PERSONS TESTED 


The study tested a representative sample 
of 680 able-bodied recipients, 16 to 64 years 
old selected at random in a south side area 
of Chicago. 

Only 6.6 percent had not formally com- 
pleted 5th grade education, but 50.7 percent 
could not pass reading and vocabulary tests 
at the 5th grade achievement level. 

The study concluded, therefore that more 
than half of Cook County's 225,000 able- 
bodied relief recipients were actually func- 
tionally illiterate. 

Cook County’s monthly relief bill for 
282,000 recipients, including the ill and aged, 
is $16,500,000. 

“The cost to the community in dollars and 
wasted human resources will be disastrous 
if basic literacy education and job training 
are not provided,” Mr. Hilliard said. 

Chicago made a start on the problem this 
summer. Using primarily board of education 
funds and public school classrooms and 
teachers, 3,900 persons on relief were as- 
signed to spend up to 5 months learning 
reading, writing, and arithmetic at night. 

TO EXPAND PROGRAM 

The fall term will increase the number 
to 6,000. Mr. Hilliard wants to expand the 
program, which he said, was the first for 
any large city, to 60,000 persons and provide 
not only basic literacy courses but training 
in a wide variety of job skills. 

A third of the relief recipients educated 
in Chicago, the study showed, had become 
functional illiterates, compared with 77 per- 
cent of those who went to school in Missis- 
sippi and later moved to Chicago. 

But the study found little to support the 
view, held by some, that welfare problems 
stem from an influx of outsiders to take ad- 
vantage of relief aid. Eighty-eignt percent 
of the recipients were found to have lived in 
Illinois for more than 5 years. 

“The problems of public welfare are not 
due to newcomers in the community,” Mr. 
Hilliard said, “but stem from unemployment 
and economic and technological displace- 
ment, and most important, from the lack of 
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basic educational skills of relief recipients 
which are essential to compete in our modern 


society.” 


The Silent House: Reflections of a 
Thoughtful Parent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most memorable and poignant 
moments in the life of a parent comes 
when a teenage son or daughter leaves 
home for the first time, to go to college, 
go away to work, be married, or under- 
take a period of military service. I 
might add, Mr. Speaker, that my wife 
and I have not yet experienced this mo- 
ment ourselves: our five children are 
still young and still very much at home. 

Yet the other day I read a very won- 
derful and poignant and, I am sure, high- 
ly realistic account of this experience, 
written by a friend of mine, the editorial 
writer of one of my hometown news- 
papers, the Schenectady Gazette. 

This lovely piece, written by Mr. Ralph 
Turner, of the Schenectady Gazette, is 
one of the finest things I have ever read. 
T am sure few parents will read it with- 
out a lump in the throat or perhaps a 
tear, since it expresses so eloquently 
what we have either experienced or will 
shortly be experiencing. 

I commend Mr, Turner on his piece, 
Mr. Speaker, and, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include it here in the 
Recokp so that it may thus become avail- 
able for many others who will enjoy 
reading it as much as I have, 

The article follows: 

[From the Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette, Sat- 
urday, Sept. 15, 1962] 
Your Sirenr HOUSE 
(By Ralph M, Turner) 

Many a writer has described the bitter- 
and-sweet red letter day that comes to every 
parent when he enters his first child in 
school for the first time. Often the parent's 
feeling of loneliness as he walks away from 
the school is exceeded only by the child’s 
feeling of bewilderment in the new world he 
is entering. 

But there are other bitter-sweet days in 
the life of a parent, and one of them is the 
day when your teenagers are suddenly gone 
and you find yourself in a silent house. 

During all those years of your children's 
adolescence you have become accustomed to 
noise, confusion, disarray, junk, clutter, ar- 
guments, laughter and tears. There have 
been periods, sometimes as long as a sum- 
mer, when there have been no teenagers in 
the house. But they would soon be back, 
and somehow the house never really seemed 
quiet even when they were out of it. 

But all of a sudden your children have all 
left—to serve in the Armed Forces or attend 
a distant college or to take a job far from 
home. One day the house is normal, as it 
has been for 15 or 20 years; the next day it 
is a silent house. 

You cannot fully describe the feeling. You 
are proud, you are sad. You are optimistic, 
you are apprehensive. Most of all, you are 
lonely. The floors creak as you walk, and 
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you wonder why you never noticed it before. 
For the first time in decades, you hear the 
garage door banging in the wind. You walk 
upstairs to his room” or “her room.” You 
resist the temptation to turn and run. 
Wherever you turn there is silence except 
for the house-creakings. 

For the first time in what seems a century, 
the hi-fi set is not turned on. Neither is 
the little radio in the kitchen, nor in the 
basement, nor the garage, Gone is the hide- 
ous. simultaneous mixture of Bach from the 
hi-fi, Dizzy Gillespie from the kitchen radio 
and rock n' roll from the radio in the base- 
ment. Gone is the thump of overturned 
chairs and the banging of closet doors. For 
the first time in decades the doorbell and 
the telephone bell are both silent at the 
same time. And you know they'll be silent 
for quite a while. 

Tonight when you go to bed there will be 
no untimely activity in the kitchen. Friends 
of your teenagers will not arrive noisily at 
11:30 p.m.; there will be no pizza eating, no 
whipping up of bacon and eggs, no spilling 
of coffee all over the floor at midnight or 
later. Tomorrow morning you will find the 
kitchen just as you left it tonight. It will 
be a new experience and you won't know 
whether to laugh or cry, Perhaps you will 
do both. But right now, as you look at 
“his room” or “her room” all you know is 
silence. The room has been stripped of 
everything he or she wanted to take, or you 
insisted upon being taken, There are odds 
and ends that you will throw out, There's 
a lamp that fell apart. There's a gouged 
place in the wall. Later on you will repair 
the lamp and the gouged spot in the wall. 
But not now. 

You have a weak feeling, a kind of help- 
lessness. Yesterday, as on countless other 
yesterdays, you were tense, keyed up, ambi- 
tious and determined, Your yesterdays were 
filled with pleas, admonitions, compliments, 
and scoldings. Now you have nothing to 
say. If it hasn't already been said, it's too 
late now. 

You walk away from “his room” or “her 
room” and you find something to do else- 
where. It has been a red letter day. It is 
the beginning of a new phase in your life, 
in his life, in her life. It is a part of human 
life. There were times when you were 
tempted to look forward to this day. Now 
that it has arrived, you have mixed emotions, 
You are happy-sad, or sad-happy. You 
wonder how long it will take to become ac- 
customed to your silent house. 


The Honorable Frank Boykin 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
retirement of our colleague, Hon. FRANK 
Boyktn, brings to me a feeling of regret. 
All who know Frank Boykin enjoy and 
appreciate his companionship and warm 
pesonality. 

Not only will we be deprived of a 
great personality in Congress; we will 
lose the services of a great leader at a 
time in our Nation's life when fine leader- 
ship is so sorely needed. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have a ray of sunshine piercing 
through the clouds of gloom upon the 
occasion of the retirement of our friend 
since he has assured us that his plans 
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involve frequent future visits to the Cap- 
itol City. These visits will be pleasant- 
ly anticipated by all who have served with 
him. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join in expressing 
regret that Frank BOYKIN is leaving the 
official duties that he has so ably per- 
formed as a Representative of the people 
of Alabama. And, I extend my best 
wishes to him as he returns to private 
life. 


Remarks by Hon. Norman S. Paul, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power), to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Minneapolis, Minn., August 14, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the basic principles— 
one long adhered to by the Committee 
on Armed Services of this House, and 
this House as a whole—is that the men 
and women of our armed services must 
be considered as individuals and not as 
merely entries on an electronic com- 
puter tape. 

This recognition of the importance of 
the individual in our Armed Forces has 
long guided our legislative thinking with 
respect to defense personnel matters. 
As Members of this House are well aware, 
there have been instances in the past 
when it appeared that the Pentagon was 
not sufficiently sensitive to the impor- 
tance of the individual. 

Consequently, it has been a reassuring 
experience for me to read the recent 
speech of the newly appointed Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, the 
Honorable Norman S. Paul, which was 
delivered at the 1962 Convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary Paul’s remarks emphasized 
the importance of individual servicemen 
and their families. His emphasis upon 
the need for considering the personnel 
of our Armed Forces as individuals and 
not as “so many numbers lumped in the 
mass” is a very reassuring and whole- 
some development in defense personnel 
policy. Secretary Paul's speech to the 
thousands of delegates at the VFW 
convention was brief; but the thoughts 
he expressed are highly important. I 
am confident that Members of this 
House, who have long demonstrated an 
intense interest in the essentially human 
aspect of military personne] legislation 
will derive a sense of satisfaction and 
reassurance from the remarks of the 
newly appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the introduction of Secretary 
Paul by the then national commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Mr. Robert E. Hansen, of Minnesota, 
and the address of Secretary Paul to 
the VFW convention: 
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INTRODUCTION OF Hon. NORMAN S. PAUL, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER 
AND RESERVE, BY ROBERT E. HANSEN, COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, VFW 
The VFW has long believed that the 

most important single feature of our defense 

establishment is people. Our organization 
historically has been extremely mindful of 
the importance of defense personnel policies. 

Consequently, it is especially appropriate 
that one of the most distinguished person- 
ages at our national convention is the official 
whom I now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing, the Honorable Norman S. Paul, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Reserve. 

Secretary Paul is a native of Stamford, 
Conn., and received his law degree from the 
University of Virginia. During World War 
II he served in the Navy with the amphibi- 
ous forces in the South Pacific. Following 
World War II he practiced law In New York 
City, and in 1948 he was appointed to the 
staff of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. His rise in Government service has 
been rapid, and has reflected the high esteem 
in which he is held by those who have been 
associated with him. 

Among his highly responsible positions was 
that of Deputy Assistant to the Administra- 
tor for International Security Affairs, which 
placed on Mr. Paul the responsibiilty for co- 
ordinating ECA activities on a worldwide 
basis. A 

Later he was program adviser in the Office 
of the Director of Mutual Security, handling 
economic and military assistance matters for 
Asia, Europe, and Latin America. The geo- 
graphic scope of his responsibility was ap- 
parently constantly expanded because he 
later became Regional Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration for the Far 
East, Africa, and Southeast Asia. Later he 
was Deputy Director of the FOA for Con- 
gressional Relations, 

More recently he has served as legislative 
counsel for the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and, in January 1961, Mr. Paul was appointed 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative Affairs. I might add there is an 
almost unique aspect to his record of achieve- 
ment in that he has been appointed to one 
of the most important positions in the pres- 
ent administration, although he made no 
secret of the fact that he graduated from 
Yale rather than Harvard. 

Seriously, we are honored to have with us 
one who has served our Nation so effectively 
and from whom so much is expected in the 
future. It is my privilege to present to you 
at this time the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, the Honorable Norman S. Paul. 

Mr, Paul, 

REMARKS BY Hon, NORMAN S. PAUL, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY oF DEFENSE (MANPOWER), TO THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. AuGust 14, 1962 


Commander Hansen, I am honored to be 
here today, and I thank you for the kind 
invitation which made this visit possible. I 
am also particularly indebted to my good 
friend, Gen. Don Hittle, who performs such 
such an outstanding job for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars the year around. 

My remarks this morning will necessarily 
be on the brief side. Right now I am in the 
process of learning the requirements of a new 
job, and I was sworn in less than a week ago. 

I do welcome the opportunity to meet with 
you today, however, both to renew acquaint- 
ances and to thank you for your devoted and 
continuing interest in the defense effort. 

I know that our country owes much to 
this interest over the years. I see many 
people here who have made important con- 
tributions to the national security, and who 
have worked with the Department of Defense 
on many occasions, always with the objective 
of promoting America’s strength and se- 
curity. 

From my own previous work with Congress 
I have observed the effectiveness of your 
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support for such programs as a better pay 
structure for the services, uniform travel 
policies for dependents of oversea personnel, 
a long-overdue increase in basic allowance 
for quarters, better housing for service fam- 
ilies, and other measures of merit to nu- 
merous to mention. I am familiar, too, with 
the impressive backing which you have in- 
variably given to extension of the draft au- 
thority, and to major readiness programs 
designed to increase the striking power and 
resilience of the total Military Establish- 
ment—power and resilience which we must 
have to maintain our freedom. 

Above all, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have consistently borne in mind the fact 
that the men and women of the Armed Forces 
are individuals, not to be considered as so 
many numbers lumped in the mass, but in- 
stead to be looked upon each one as an im- 
portant contributor to the national security. 
And as a consequence, you have not failed 
to sponsor and support responsible legisla- 
tion in their behalf—and in behalf of their 
families. As a further consequence, you 
have helped the country at large to achieve 
& more mature and understanding view of 
the Armed Forces, and of the consideration 
to which they are entitled. 

For all this, the Department of Defense, 
and the men and women of the services, 
are truly appreciative. 

As I assume the responsibilities of the 
Manpower Office, I should like to say that 
I share your concern for the welfare of 
the individual serviceman, and on that and 
other subjects of national concern I am 
hopeful that I will have the frequent bene- 
fit of your views and counsel. 

America a mighty defense 
structure, involving the most advanced 
weaponry and scientific know-how, with a 
destructive capability second to none. 

But we can never fall to remember that 
it is the human individual—the man and 
not the machine—who still provides the most 
important element of our strength. 

People—people who can handle a great 
variety of complex weapons and functions, 
have never been more important than right 
now. Nor has it ever been more essential 
that we make use of such a precious asset 
intelligently. 

From this it is plain that one of our prin- 
cipal responsibilities continues to be that 
of attracting, training and keeping the kind 
of high quality, high performance person- 
nel that today’s complex weapons systems 
demand, and those of tomorrow foreshadow. 

And here again, it seems to me, one of 
the basic requirements for coping with the 
problem—both in its immediate and iong- 
term sense—is a sustained program of real- 
istic attention to the problems and needs 
of the individual serviceman and the service 
family—coupled with the awareness that 
they are deserving of the best. It is my job 
to see to it that major progress is made in 
this field. 

To this effort—and to the continued best 
interests of the finest Armed Forces on 
earth—I pledge to you my sincere endeavor. 

Thank you. 


Dominion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Pleasure at this time for me to place in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, by unanimous consent, the poem, 
“Dominion,” written by Elizabeth Jor- 
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dan, an accomplished writer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This poem, written in 1941, 4 
years before the then secret atomic bomb 
was used, shows clarity of vision and per- 
ception. I am enclosing for the RECORD 
this poem, “Dominion,” of Elizabeth Jor- 
dan’s, as reprinted from the Scientific 
Monthly of February 1945, volume LX, 
page 116. 
DOMINION 


Now man must take unto himself dominion, 
The sovereignty he has given his inventions. 
His ls the brain behind his own machinery, 
Should ever the lesser dispossess the greater? 
The use beneficent, not the use injurious, 

Should be his program, his unceasing doc- 


trine. 

The silver bird that spreads its wings to 
heaven 

Man's glorious conquest of the sky an- 
nounces, A 

But how does man reward his own bright 
genius? 

By hurling down—upon himself—destruc- 
tion. 

And on he goes, discovering and inventing, 

An artless child near gas with matches 
playing, 

The power he takes from earth's entrails will 
seize him, 

With earth-shaking fury rend him, him and 
his offspring. 

Before he further searches out the atom, 

Let him ask himself this question: “Am I 
ready?” 

Until he is, he had better stay his power 

And look within. And look within God 
help him! 

— ELIZABETH PARKHILL JORDAN. 


What To Do in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
the tide of frustration and anger gen- 
erated by Cuba, it is easy to urge that 
action be taken which might turn out 
to be in the worst interests of the United 
States, not the best interests, The clear- 
est exposition of this argument I have 
yet seen was written by Malcolm S. 
Forbes, publisher and editor in chief of 
Forbes, in the October 1 issue of that 
Magazine. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facr AND Comment—Cusa: COLD Locic, Nor 
Hor ANGER 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

If the American people were polled today, 
it’s my guess a majority would favor “doing 
something about Cuba.” Judging from con- 
versations with many responsible American 
businessmen, it is clear that an even greater 
majority of them favor action“ by the 
United States. 

“Doing something” and “action,” can only 
mean some sort of military action. The 
choice is limited to actual invasion by our 
Armed Forces, possibly with a thin refugee 
Cuban facade at the outset, or a tight naval 
blockade. Somehow many seem to think 
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this latter course would be effective and 
bloodless. 

But think it through. 

Suppose we declare a naval blockade. 
Whether we exempt food or not would have 
to be decided at the outset. What happens 
if a Russian ship carrying supplies to Cuba 
refuses to halt when the shot goes across 
its bow? Do we then sink it and all that 
follow it? That, of course, would be a full 
and open act of war against Russia, 

Suppose Russia did not respond to the 
sinking of her ships by the American Navy 
with an immediate declaration of war and 
the blasting of missiles at the continental 
United States. Suppose instead she instructs 
her several hundred submarines to sink 
American ships supplying our thousands of 
American Armed Forces in Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and the other lands allied to us 
that surround the Communists, 

We set the precedent by sinking Russian 
ships bound for Cuba. How do we react 
when she sinks ours supplying her un- 
friendly neighbors? It doesn't take much 
imagination to foresee that overnight we 
would be at the brink—or over it—of global 
atomic annihilation, 

If one pauses to think, it becomes clear 
that Cuba, no matter how well supplied 
militarily, represents no real military threat 
to the United States. A very small number 
of short-range missiles would eliminate any 
menace in moments. Russian missiles can 
land anywhere in the United States from 
their own bases in thelr own land. They 
don't need Cuba as a launching spot. 

The depth of American emotions about 
Russian aid to Red Cuba is very real and 
understandable. But emotions are & poor 
gulde in a case like this, 

Aside from a blockade, it is plain today 
that no small-scale invasion using conven- 
tional weapons would be successful. We 
would need a major effort by the Armed 
Forces, and it would come at a time when, 
after November 6, election day, the Berlin 
crisis will be unquestionably at a dangerous 

When Khrushchev signs a “peace” 
treaty with East Germany as he plans to do, 
we cannot and will not allow East Germany 
to interfere or in any way control our access 
to West Berlin. The possibilities of a shoot- 
ing war are going to be closer than ever in 
a few weeks over Berlin. In this situation, 
NATO and our allies are solidly agreed that 
there can be no retreat. 

Such Is simply not the case in connection 
with Cuba. 

The dangers in Cuba come not because it 
is any military threat to this country, but 
because it forms a closer base for Red pene- 
tration in South America. We certainly can 
be effective in preventing the export of arms 
and subversives from Cuba to South Ameri- 
can shoros. 

Measures are being considered to isolate 
the Cuban virus; but those so earnestly and 
loudly advocating military action“ should 
realize that they are being emotional at a 
time when cold logic is called for. 

For a number of years, American forces 
have been training and arming troops—not 
90 miles from Russia—but right at the Rus- 
sian border. If we react to the presence of 
Russian troops in Cuba by an invasion of 
that island, Russia will certainly feel free to 
invade Iran or Turkey, Pakistan, or the NATO 
countries; and, of course, China will have a 
fresh excuse to attempt the invasion of For- 
mosa, Thailand, and so forth. 

There is little doubt that rising public 
anger over Cuba is cutting into President 
Kennedy's popularity. It recalls with full 
force the Bay of Pigs fiasco. I am certain 
the President is aware of this. But I believe 
he equally is aware—overwhelmingly so—of 
the incalculable dangers involved in under- 
taking what would be—for a fleeting mo- 
ment—the popular course of “action.” 


October 6 


Evaluation of the State Department's 
Briefing Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Eliza- 
beth Jordan—Mrs. J. H. Jordan—of For- 
sythe Road, in the South Hills district 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. has written an ex- 
cellent evaluation which I believe should 
be called to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people. 

Elizabeth Jordan headed the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette for 
2 years, was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Press for 8 years, 
was contributing editor of the Pittsbur- 
gher magazine for 2 years, and in 1941 
wrote a syndicated newspaper column on 
world law. 

As to Elizabeth Jordan's radio and 
television background, she wrote and 
produced 22 radio programs for UNES- 
CO, interviewing foreign exchange 
students; wrote and produced a series of 
television programs 2 years ago for the 
Allegheny County Federation of 
Women's Clubs, discussing interna- 
tional problems, on WQED-TV, our 
Pittsburgh educational television station. 

In 1937 Elizabeth Jordan founded the 
Charter Oak Community Club, and 7 
years ago founded its international club, 
She was recognized for the outstanding 
work of this organization by the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Women's 
Clubs at that organization's mideastern 
conference meeting held in New York 
City on Monday, October 1, 1962. 

Elizabeth Jordan has suggested a 
change in emphasis in future State De- 
partment Briefing Conferences, which 
I believe should be given careful 
consideration: 

May I suggest a change of emphasis 
in the future program of the State De- 
partment's briefing conferences: That 
the positive aspects of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy be emphasized instead of the nega- 
tive; that another feature speaker and 
discussion roundtable be added to the 
present procedure and placed in a posi- 
tion of overall importance. Reasons fol- 
low: 

While the conference was most en- 
lightening, I felt that it did not do jus- 
tice to the long-range policy objectives 
of the United States which include a 
world legal order and arms control even 
to the extent of “general and complete 
disarmament.” ‘These objectives have 
been stated by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy. They have been part of 
the proposals put forth by Secretaries 
of State Herter and Rusk. Please note 
that Iam nota pacifist. Iam disturbed, 
however, lest future briefing conferences 
again convey the impression that the 
United States of America does not really 
mean to implement its stated long-range 
policy objectives. 

What is more, the briefing conference 
gave delegates almost no idea of the 
progress and problems involved in es- 
tablishing a more effective world legal 
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order. There should be at least an equal 
emphasis, I believe a greater one, on the 
legal approaches to peace which the 
State Department is supporting. Such 
strong leadership action might enable us 
sooner to overtake our traditional reli- 
ance on military force. 


If an attorney were on your speaking- 


staff to tell of progress already being 
made and further State Department 
plans to step up action in this fleld, it 
would lighten with hope the hearts of 
all the delegates who are at present 
squirming under resumption of atomic 
tests. 

American foreign policy too often re- 
sembles a fire brigade; too seldom does it 
appear constructive as a builder. While 
fires must be extinguished, the task of 
erecting a stable world order based on 
the rule of law must not be neglected, if 
the free way of life is to continue. 

Here is the story of law. It is not im- 
posed from the top. It can only operate 
with the consent of the governed. If 
you are going to have law in the world, 
you first get the statutes down on paper. 
Then, so that they may have a chance 
to.work, they must be accepted and vol- 
untarily obeyed by the majority of the 
world’s populations. Next, somebody 
has to be the policeman, to see that the 
few holdouts on that acceptance do not 
break the laws to break down the whole 
system. It is as simple as that. 

But though the process itself is simple, 
it requires years of hard work to bring 
it newly into world experience. This 
work has been begun in four areas, and 
is making great progress, with State De- 
Partment support. It should have im- 
Portant emphasis on future briefing con- 
ference programs. Supporting material 
on world law is submitted under A, B, C, 
and D. 

But first, under “Disarmament Uni- 
versal,” I present a plan proposed in 
May 1960 at Allegheny County Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs (with 3D exhibit) 
at their annual meeting by Elizabeth 
Jordan, Forsythe Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
U.N. Unrversrry on DISARMAMENT UNDER 

UNESCO (To REEDUCATE, RETRAIN, AND RE- 

MAKE) AT TASMANIA 
INTRODUCTION TO A BRANDNEW DISARMAMENT 

TECHNIQUE 

The groundwork must be laid for dis- 
armament before we talk any further about 
it. Our State Department, our Congress, 
and our people—you and I—are not really 
ready for it. The 1962 Conference on Dis- 
armament is the 71st since the Second World 
War that has failed to produce any tangible 
reduction in arms. This distinctly shows 
a subconscious desire on the part of the two 
big military powers not to disarm, or only 
to disarm the other without disarming 
themselves. 

If we want quick action we must separate 
the military systems of the world from arms 
control entirely, for they have proved their 
hearts are not in it. The problem must be 
put in other hands. Detachment is a yital 
Principle here. Altogether new groups in- 
side and outside the United Nations can 
work together in an entirely new setup. 

FROM INSIDE THE U.N. 

1. The UN. Secretary General always will 
be on hand or on call. His particular func- 
tlon: to see that no untoward action is 
taken inconsistent with the United Nations 
Charter; to report progress to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on a factual basis; to act, 
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generally, in an advisory capacity to smooth 
the way for all the people involved in the 
new movement, 


FROM OUTSIDE THE U.N. 


1. Undergird the new U.N, University with 
the vocal support and contributions of all 
the world universities at present in exist- 
ence. All would have the privilege of 
checking in at the U.N. University for a 
Judgment on ideas for immediate action. 

2. All the seniors in the high schools of 
the world invited to join their natural con- 
cern with that of UNESCO and the Secre- 
tary General; kept in touch with full in- 
formation on proceedings; their construc- 
tive suggestions invited. 

3. Nongovernmental organizations (NGO's) 
who checks in at San Francisco at the 
time of the U.N.’s founding, and still 
have representatives attending its sessions, 
invited to contribute their ideas. Disarma- 
ment requires the same independent organi- 
zations of outside forces as proved useful 
for the founding of the U.N. itself, espe- 
cially women’s organizations with a long 
record of service to their communities, State, 
Nation, and the world, many of whom have 
disarmament on their yearly agenda for 
study, invited to participate. 

4. Churches, synagogues, and temples of 
the world's religions, joined together for 
the moral unity of the world, their Ideas and 
suggestions requested. 

All of the outside groups representing 
great conclaves of the world’s people will 
have access at stated times to full informa- 
tion on results achieved by the inside groups 
centered in the new U.N. University on Dis- 
armament under UNESCO. 


DISARMAMENT ACTUALLY COMES LAST 


No nation is going to do away with its 
weapons until there no longer is any need 
for weapons either for offense or defense. 
Discontinue talking disarmament until the 
foregoing system is set up and in good work- 
ing order. If accent is placed on security and 
protection for all countries, large and small, 
the importance we now attach to violence 
will wither and fade away in the exciting 
new provisions for moving the world forward, 
as we must, to safety, peace, prosperity, jus- 
tice, law, and order. 

Before disarmament can proceed to the 
actual abandoning of weapons, we must re- 
educate, retrain, and remake our present 
civilization. This job the new U.N. Univer- 
sity on Disarmament under UNESCO is de- 
signed to do: 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Main office for all campus buildings, with 
conference rooms, hall and lounge for stu- 
dents union, provisions for entertaining 
heads of state, etc. 

Encourage adoption of world language. 
Operate a UN. broadcasting chain. 

Recommendations to the U.N. that world 
citizenship with special privileges under cer- 
tain stated conditions be given to qualified 
and worthy individuals, and stateless per- 
sons, 

Study and recommend, with ILO, Improve- 
ment of world unemployment conditions, 
also dislocations in industry, due to dis- 
armament. . 


WORLD RULE OF LAW CENTER (CAMPUS BUILDING 
NO. 1) 

Headquarters of organizations of the 
world’s independent lawyers and the U. N. “s 
International Law Commission, for law ad- 
ministered at an individual level as at Nur- 
emberg, correcting Nuremberg's faults. 

Publish, in layman's language, one short 
clear book of world laws for the guidance of 
the citizens of all nations. 

Codify sea and space laws, defining limits 
of national boundaries in sea and air. 

Codify laws internationalizing all air trans- 
port, commercial and scientific. 

Codify laws setting a ceiling on the arma- 
ment industry in all countries and providing 
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for the licensing of suppliers to the U.N, Po- 

lice only, withholding license from others. 
Codify effective arbitration rules so that 

settlements can be facilitated, not imposed. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR U.N, POLICE VOLUNTEERS 
(CAMPUS BUILDING NO. 2) 


Training men and women of U.N. Police, 
integrating units into loyal and dedicated 
personnel. Preliminary training to begin in 
all the world’s local high schools. 

Training for patrol and guard duty, in- 
tegrating units and accustoming volunteers 
from all nations to common techniques, 
food, uniforms and equipment. 

Teaching skill in inspecting disarmament 
commitments of all nations. 

Reporting beginning movements of aggres- 
sion between nations or within nations, and 
the individuals responsible for them. 

“The Policeman Is Your Friend" technique 
to promote good will, cooperation, compro- 
mise. 


SCIENCE HALL (CAMPUS BUILDING NO, 3) 


Work out plans for U.N. control of science 
to see that its application henceforth are 
not destructive but used for peace only. 
Also applies to germ warfare, etc. 

Cooperate with all other campus buildings 
dealing with science, especially No. 4. 
DISARMAMENT HALL (CAMPUS BUILDING NO. 4) 


Take in samples of all types of arms to 
denature and salvage, provide disposal of 
bulk. 

Sort out weaponry U.N. Police can use. 
Disarm all atom stockpiles. 


THE A, B, C, D'S OF WORLD LAW COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS 


(The new European Court of Human Rights, 
established 1959) 


In the spring of 1959, eight nations had 
ratified the European Court, the number re- 
quired for its creation. It provided for these 
rights: 

Everyone's right to life shall be protected 
by law. 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 

Everyone has the right to liberty and 
security of person. 

Everyone is entitled to a fair and public 
hearing. 

No one can be convicted of an act which 
did not constitute a criminal offense under 
national or international law at the time of 
act (Nuremberg). ? 

Everyone has the right to respect for his 
private and family life, his home, and his 
correspondence. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of ex- 
pression. 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and to freedom of asso- 
ciation with others. 

Clipping from Christian Science Monitor, 
October 7, 1960, by Volney Hurd: 


“EUROPEAN COURT ERASES BORDERS TO SECURE 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

“STRASBOURG, FraNnce.—If you feel that the 
supreme court of your country has made an 
unjust decision against your human rights, 
you are no longer at the end of your 
rope * * * that is, if you are a citizen of 
any of the member countries of the Council 
of Europe that have ratified the Rome Treaty 
of 1950. Fourteen of the Councils fifteen 
member nations have ratified * * * all ex- 
cept France. 

“Citizens of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
and West Germany now can still appeal to 
the European Court of Human Rights for 
a decision even against thelr own govern- 
ment. 

“Here at Strasbourg the first case is being 
tried in this historic breakthrough in fus- 
tice, in this remarkable advance step along 
the road to building “communities of na- 
tions“, a sacrifice of certain sovereign rights. 
The case before the court, Gerald Lawless v. 
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the Republic of Ireland, is not spectacular 
by itself. Mr. Lawless has brought suit 
against the Government of Ireland, charg- 
ing that the latter, 3 years ago, infringed 
his human rights by holding him without 
charge or trial on suspicion that he belonged 
to the illegal Irish Republican Army. 

“On October 3, the new court-of seven 
judges sat here for the first time, dressed 
in black robes, with embroidered shoulder 
patches, showing a circle of 15 gold stars, 
for the Council's 15 members. (The 7 
judges sitting in a case are drawn by lot 
from a pool of 15 judges, 1 from each 
member country.) Presiding was Rene Cas- 
sin of Paris, this despite France's fallure to 


“First is the European Commission of Hu- 
man Rights, then the court, The Commis- 
sion can receive complaints by member goy- 
ernments that another signatory government 
has violated the rights specified in the con- 
vention. Next and even more striking is the 
fact that this convention extends to indiv- 
idual complaints. The Commission can re- 
celve applications if the government against 
which a complaint is lodged recognizes the 
competence of the commission to receive 
such application. The majority of member 
states have so declared. Ireland was one of 
the first to do this and the first state now 
involved in an actual charge. 

“(Each signatory nation has agreed to ac- 
cept the decisions of the court as binding, 
the Associated Press said. In case of failure 
to comply, the court can refer the case to 
the foreign ministers, who can take political 
sanctions against the offending state.)“ 


B. One million world lawyers massing their 
efforts for developing law and order 
They are not only saying, but doing 

So far, these lawyers have formed com- 
mittees and have held Lawyers’ Conferences 
in four regions to establish Regional Courts 
of Human Rights on every continent Asia, 
Africa, the Americas, and Europe. 

It began with a year or two of prepara- 
tion. Then the first conference was held 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, for North and South 
America. Very few Americans, North or 
South, knew about it. The second one was 
at Tokyo for Asia and Australia. The third 
at Lagos, Nigeria, for Africa and the Middle 
East, was considered by the participating 
attorneys, a rousing success. The fourth 
and last one, April 1062, was in Rome, for 
Europe, 29 nations’ lawyers attending. Next 
year, 1963, the parts will all be pulled to- 
gether in a World Conference, date and place 
decided soon. 

These conferences mean that actual work 
at the grassroots has begun. At each con- 
ference a “working paper” was prepared in 
advance for the delegates’ briefing, some- 
times rewritten 17 times before the confer- 
ence, discussing armament control, space 
law, trade, investment; draft conventions on 
every conceivable legal situation. 

They are grappling with the problems at 
the beginning or initial stages, solving them 
there before assuming much beyond them. 
The assumption is, however, that the present 
World Court, when the world is ready for it, 
will become without argument a Supreme 
Court capable of taking on both government 
and individual cases. 

But their publicity, widely given, is read by 
too few others outside the legal profession 
because too few have any background of 
information on real progress being made by 
lawyers. Thus the State Department, Con- 
gress and citizens all need to provide this 
briefing. It will require that we mount a 
crusade to help carry this good work for- 
ward. We should prepare well in advance. 
We bave less than a year. 

The lawyers’ committees in virtually every 
country in the world are now projecting a 
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world conference in the early part of next 
year. The material given below is from a 
Staf Summary entitled “Blueprint for Last- 
ing World Peace,” available from Chas. S. 
Rhyne, 400 Hill Building, Washington, D.C.: 

1. A world conference of 1,000 lawyers, 
representing 1 million lawyers, will be con- 
vened early in 1963 to draw together the 
four continental congresses already held. 
Purpose: To lay the foundation for global 
cooperation and draw up blueprint for world 
law action on the following: 

Basic principles of rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs. s 

International judicial machinery for peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. 

Arbitration and other means of settlement. 

United Nations and regional organizations 
as factors encouraging rule of law. 

Facilitation of international commerce 
and economic development through law. 

Role of lawyers in development of rule of 
law, 

2. World Law Day will be announced at 
opening of conference. 

3. World Law Year will follow world con- 
ference, a year in which lawyers will mass 
their efforts on following action: Draft 
world law code; perform vital research and 
draft needed treaties and conventions on 
disarmament, outer space, nuclear testing, 
international police actions, international 
trade and investment. 

Establish national committees of leading 
lawyers representing all elements of legal 
profession to push program forward and urge 
adoption by nations of needed legislation 
and approval of treaties and conventions to 
establish world peace through law. 

4. A world law center to be established 
where committees of distinguished lawyers 
in each nation will coordinate above action. 

5. Agreement reached for first time on 
basic principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations set forth In U.N, Charter as source of 
international law. 

6. Conference agreed on special “cham- 
bers” of World Court to sit outside The 
Hague. Also four Regional Courts in the 
Americas, Asia, Africa, Middle East. 

7. More power and worldwide support for 
World Court. 

8. Support the U.N. and strengthen it. 

9. Add practicing lawyers to exchange of 
students’ program. 

10. Virtually every nation in the world has 
been brought into movement for first time. 
Every branch of legal profession is rep- 
resented. 

11. The smallest bar association in any 
country is already supporting, contributing 
work of great value. 

12. Over 60 messages from heads of gov- 
ernments indicate wide governmental sup- 
port. 

13. We now have the organization of legal 
people ready. They soon will publish a book 
of material already compiled. 

Calling all scientists 


The task cannot be left to lawyers alone. 
Anthropologists, psychologists, all the social 
scientists know most about people, as law- 
yers know most about law. Physicists and 
other natural scientists also will be needed 
to help in writing space laws and laws nec- 
essary to disarmament. 

In the wisdom of the planning commit- 
tees either before or after the world confer- 
ence -early next year, the time will be ap- 
propriate to call in ald and counsel of these 
other groups. 

Not only will we all benefit by their 
special knowledge but it will spread concern 
to wider areas. 

C. U.N.'S INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


Probably not one citizen in a thousand of 
our 180 million population even knows the 
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United Nations has an International Law 
Commission let alone is familiar with its 
work. Therefore I propose including infor- 
mation with the new feature speaker and 
round table discussion at future briefing 
conferences. 

This Commission is now, May 1962, in ses- 
sion at Geneva. Its session is so short, 8 
to 10 weeks, April to June, each year, that 
the jurists on the Commission have only time 
to flip open some of the yoluminous research 
awaiting their concentrated attention * * * 
and close it again. 

One of the reasons for this short session is 
that the Commission is composed of eminent 
jurists in each country who are supporting 
their families by private practice at home, 
and attend the sessions when their home 
courts are in recess for the summer. Our own 
jurist on the Commission is Douglas L. Ed- 
monds, a judge on the Supreme Court of the 
State of California. 

This puts a severe handicap on the rate of 
progress of their long-range job that re- 
quires tedious research. They are called upon 
to codify laws and by conference and con- 
sultation with all countries, discover how 
these new laws can be fitted into the inter- 
national picture to prevent war. They are 
really codifying the laws for the World Court 
to interpret as a background for enforce- 
ment for peaceful living by a U.N. police 
patrol. 

Realizing the slow progress they are mak- 
ing in an important job at this crucial time, 
they requested help from the U.N.’s General 
Assembly in 1950—12 years ago—to give 
them full time and full pay, so that they 
can leave their private practice entirely and 
devote uninterrupted attention to their 
voluminous work, on a permanent basis. 
But to date, the General Assembly has not 
granted their request. 

There were originally 15 judges on the 
Commission, but their number was raised 
several years ago to 21. If this action 
was taken by way of response to the 
jurists’ request for full time and full pay, I 
believe the addition to the number of jurists 
only increased the problem instead of al- 
leviating it. 

D. WORLD RULE OF LAW CENTER, DUKE UNIVER- 
SITY, DURHAM, N.C. 

The center distr¥butes books and 
pamphiets supplying background facts, 
documented source material, and other data 
bearing on world law. These books are used 
by persons preparing for high school or col- 
lege debates, for talks to service clubs and 
voluntary and professional associations, and 
for participation in discussion groups of all 
kinds, 

Arthur Larson, director, and others asso- 
ciated with him, are speaking and writing 
on the peaceful value of the legal approach 
to such problems as Berlin, the Suez, Pales- 
tine, the Connally amendment, the World 
Court's Jurisdiction, U.N. Charter Revision 
and many other temporary applications, in- 
cluding the role and limits of adjudication. 

He, with the million other lawyers, speaks 
for a complete worldwide system of regional 
or lower courts and panels, arbitration 
tribunals, claims courts for private litigants, 
and—since there will always be disputes 
that are political and nonjusticiable in 
character—mediation and conciliation agen- 
cies. 

“As matters now stand,” he adds, "it is as 
if you had to run to the Supreme Court in 
Washington to litigate every smashed 
fender or unpaid alimony claim.” 

The average citizen of the U.S.A. at pres- 
ent knows little or nothing about this work 
going forward for their own protection, and 
thus has no opportunity to lend assistance 
if they so desire. 


1962 
Transport of Commodities to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, as all 
my colleagues are aware, I have been 
concerned, as chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Export Control, over 
the export of commodities to all Com- 
munist countries by our country as well 
as by our allies which would significantly 
contribute to the economic or military 
potential of those countries and prove 
detrimental to the national security and 
welfare of the United States. 
: On September 26 in a statement to my 

colleagues in the House, I made refer- 
ence to the deepening concern in Con- 
gress and throughout the country over 
the continuing Castro-Soviet economic 
and military buildup in Cuba, and an- 
nounced that the House Select Commit- 
tee on Export Control would hold hear- 
ings on October 2 and 3 to clarify U.S. 
policy as to certain aspects of the situa- 
tion this country faces in the Caribbean. 

As a predicate to my announcement 
of these hearings, I had particular refer- 
ence, Mr. Speaker, to the persistent re- 
ports in the press and on the floor of the 
House and Senate, that the shipment of 
a significant volume of Communist-pro- 
duced goods and materials, strategic and 
otherwise, were reaching Cuba in ships 
registered under flags of our NATO 
Allies. 

Since that time there have been re- 
Ports indicating that possibly American- 
owned ships of foreign registry have been 
engaged in transport of commodities to 
Cuba. 

Appearing before the select commit- 
tee at the hearings held as scheduled 
were several prominent witnesses from 
American shipowner groups flying the 
American flag and a representative of a 
similar group flying the flags of Panama, 
Honduras, and Liberia, commonly re- 
ferred to as “flags of convenience.” 
High-level officials of maritime unions 
conversant with the many facets of 
worldwide shipping to Cuba and the 
Honorable George W. Ball, Under Sec- 
retary of State, gave enlightening de- 
tailed testimony. 

During the 2 days devoted to Cuban 
trade, the select committee sought to 
develop: 

First. The extent of free-world ship- 
ping in Cuban trade. 

Second. How much shipping adverse- 
ly affects our national security and wel- 
fare and assists in the spread of the 
Communist international conspiracy. 

Third. What is being done about it? 

Fourth. What has been accomplished? 

The recorded detailed testimony, in 
my opinion, furnishes rather complete 
answers to all these questions. It will be 
Printed and distributed to all of my col- 
leagues in the House and other inter- 
ested persons 2s soon as possible. 

In the meantime, I want to call to 
your attention, Mr. Speaker, a few perti- 
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nent personal observations concluded 
after hearing all the testimony: 

Although the several persons repre- 
senting the maritime unions and ship- 
owner groups have some divergent 
interests and are involved in unsettled 
controversial issues, all were in complete 
accord that directly and indirectly, our 
Government should aggressively con- 
tinue its efforts to induce our allies to 
cut off assistance in shipping strategic 
commodities to Cuba which would make 
a significant contribution to her eco- 
nomic or military buildup. 

I was indeed pleased to note that im- 
mediately subsequent to the appearance 
of the several persons representing the 
maritime unions and shipowner groups 
before the select committee on October 
2, 1962, the State Department confirmed 
publicly in a press conference on Octo- 
ber 4, measures under consideration to 
control trade in the bloc-Cuban trade. 
The proposed measures, not yet firmed 
up or officially adopted, were briefly 
brought to the attention of the select 
committee in executive session in a hear- 
ing on October 3, by Hon. George W. 
Ball, Under Secretary of State. 

As a result of the information sup- 
plied to the select committee by Mr. 
Ball and a detailed review of a transcript 
of the proceedings at a State Depart- 
ment press conference on October 4, I 
directed a letter to Mr. Ball on October 
5, quoted in part, as follows: 

It is my understanding that the following 
measures to control trade in the bloc-Cuban 
trade are under consideration and are being 
afforded further study and may be placed 
into effect in the near future: 

1. Close all United States ports to all ships 
of any country if any ship under the fliag 
of that country hereafter carries arms to 
Cuba. 

2. No U.S. Government (including Gov- 
ernment-financed) cargo to be carried on a 
foreign flagship, if any ship of the same 
owners is 
trade. 

3. No United States flagship and no US.- 
owned ship to goods to or from Cuba. 

4. Close all United States ports to any ship 
that on the same continuous voyage was used 
or is being used in bloc-Cuban trade. 

I have reviewed the transcript of the dis- 
cussion of these four proposals as recorded at 
the time of the State Department press con- 
ference on October 4. Iam pleased with the 
proposals to tighten control over shipping to 
Cuba as far as they go—but they are not 
sufficiently stringent. 

I note in a review of the transcript of 
the comments at the press conference previ- 
ously referred to, bloc-Cuban trade refers 
to bloc-originated shipments going to Cuba 
or Cuban-originated shipments going to the 
bloc, and does not apply to commodities orig- 
inating in non-bloc countries such as West 
German, the United Kingdom, or Italy. 

I urge that these measures be implemented 
to apply to any shipments from any coun- 
try to Cuba that would make a significant 
contribution to the economic or military 
buildup of Communist Cuba. 

In addition, as I indicated at the time of 
the hearing conducted by this committee on 
October 3, a policy should be established 
that no license be issued for the importation 
of any oll into the United States in a tanker 
of any country which has carried Russian oil 
to Cuba. Let Russia tie up her own fleet in 
carrying on trade with Cuba. 

Iam fully aware that the unilateral action 
on the part of the United States as pro- 
posed in your measures now being consid- 
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ered cannot have the efect of tight multi- 
lateral control by all of the free-world coun- 
tries. But I agree with your statement in 
your referenced letter of this date “that the 
measures we are taking will materially con- 
tribute to the strategy isolating Cuba," as 
you had previously indicated in your testi- 
mony furnished this committee on October 3. 


Mr. Speaker, I do want to point out 
that Mr. Ball, the Under-Secretary of 
State, in addition to his lucid and en- 
lightening oral testimony in open and 
executive sessions of the select commit- 
tee furnished in a prepared statement 
specific and detailed facts relative to the 
critical Cuban problem. As black as the 
situation understandably appears to 
many of our people, I am encouraged by 
the expressed determination of the ad- 
ministration to prevent an offensive mili- 
tary buildup in Cuba. I am sure that 
Mr. Bal's statement prepared for the 
select committee is of interest to my col- 
leagues which is quoted as follows: 


STATES, WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 3, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, in your letter requesting me 
to appear here this you indicated 
the continuing interest of this committee in 
the status of trade between the free world 
and the Sino-Soviet bloc. But you empha- 
sized particularly the trade with Cuba. Since 
the problem of Cuba is very much on the 
minds of the American people today—and of 
real concern to this committee—I shall con- 
centrate in my prepared statement on the 
present trading relations between the free 
world and Cuba. Ishall attempt not only to 
describe those relations but to relate them to 
the larger problem which a Communist-dom- 
inated Cuba poses for the United States and 
the free world. 

Our policy toward Cuba is based upon the 
assessment that it does not today consti- 
tute a military threat to the United States. 
Without doubt it is an economic burden for 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. It has value to the 
bloc primarily as a base for the subversive 
activities of international communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The policy of the US. Government Is di- 
rected toward nullifying Cuba’s usefulness 
as a source of Infection for international 
communism, while at the same time render- 
Ing it more costly for the Sino-Soviet bloc 
to maintain it for that purpose. 

In pursuit of this objective we have taken 
a series of measures both unilaterally and 
in collaboration with our friends and allies. 
These measures have already weakened the 
Castro regime and they have made it a pariah 
among the member nations of the American 
system. 


President Kennedy summed up the present 
situation effectively when he recently said: 
“It is Mr. Castro and his supporters who are 
in trouble. In the last year, his regime has 
been increasingly isolated from this hemi- 
sphere. His name no longer inspires the 
same fear or following in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries." 
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Mr. Castro's trouble is reflected in the state 
of the Cuban economy today. 

Since the end of 1960, living standards 
in Cuba have fallen precipitously. By Gov- 
ernment fiat the total volume of workers’ 
salaries has been increased and rents have 
been reduced, but this is an achieve- 
ment. The volume of goods available for 
purchase by the population has drastically 
shrunk. Per capita food consumption has 
declined by more than 15 percent. In pre- 
Castro days Cuba was the third highest in 
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Latin America; now it is the seventh. The 

Ut promises of new and more ade- 
9 have proven false. Military 
needs have eaten into the limited construc- 
tion resources. 

Cuba is a rich land with a friendly climate 
and a fertile soil. But as always the Com- 
munists have proven themselves poor farm- 
ers. The 1962 sugar crop will be the smallest 
in the last 6 years—and by a substantial 
margin. Mest supplies have declined 
sharply; they remain below the level pre- 
valling before the Castro takeover. With 
domestic production at a low level and food- 
stuff imports greatly reduced, nationwide 
rationing has been inevitable. 

Cuba has had the world’s richest sugar 
economy, with only the beginnings of in- 
dustrialization. In pre-Castro days Cuba 
lived primarily by selling sugar to the United 
States. In her present posture of isolation 
she is living badly—and then only as a 
dependent of the Soviet Union. 

mr 


Cuba is isolated from the other nations 
of the free world economically, politically, 
and spiritually. 

Castro contributed to that isolation in 
December of 1961 by making it perfectly 
explicit that he was a dedicated Communist. 
In January 1962 the Foreign Ministers of 
the OAS at Punta del Este declared that the 
present Government of Cuba was excluded 
from participation in the inter-American 
system, Since the Punta del Este Confer- 
ence, the American States have carried out 
that decision. They have also established 
machinery to guard against subversive ac- 
tivities in this hemisphere. 

The situation today can be summarized 
by a relatively few statistics. In 1958 
United States-Cuban trade totalled more 
than a billion dollars. Today it is confined 
to minute exports of certain nonsubsidized 
foods and medical supplies which amounted, 
during the first 7 months of this year, to 
only $373,000—and those shipments were 
permitted only for humanitarian reasons. 

In its Cuban trade, Canada in 1959 had 
total imports and exports amounting to 
over $27 million; for the first 6 months of 
this year they amounted to less than $7 
million. 

In 1959 the other Latin American coun- 
tries did total trade with Cuba amounting 
to $82 million; in 1961 this had fallen to 
$20 million, 

The nations of Western Europe have also 
reduced their trade with Cuba. In 1959 
their exports to Cuba were approximately 
$122 million. By 1961 this figure had been 
cut to less than half. 
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This up of trade has not been an 
accident. It has been a deliberate response 
by this country and its allies to the Com- 
munist efforts to establish a beachhead for 
subversion in this hemisphere. 

The process of isolating Cuba economically 
first began in July 1960 when the United 
States prohibited the further import of 
Cuban sugar into this country. This cost 
Cuba the annual amount of $350 million in 
foreign exchange. Three months later we 
prohibited the export of United States goods 
to Cuba except only for the limited food and 
medicines mentioned above. 

In February of this year, President Ken- 
nedy made the embargo on Cuban trade sub- 
stantially complete, exte: the embargo 
on sugar to all other imports, whether direct 
or indirect. 

America's allies, both in the OAS and NATO 
have collaborated in limiting trade with 
Cuba, At Punta del Este the OAS Foreign 
Ministers agreed to prohibit trade with Cuba 
in arms and implements of war. The Coun- 
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cil of the OAS undertook to study further 
trade restrictions. 

Our NATO allies have prohibited the ex- 
port of any military items to Cuba and they 
have indicated that they are not shipping 
any strategic items. They are also cooperat- 
ing to assure that United States exports will 
not be diverted to Cuba through their ports. 

Until early this year Japan was one of 
the principal free world purchasers of 
Cuban sugar. Asa result of discussions with 
the Japanese Government, the Japanese are 
shifting their purchases of sugar to other 
free world sources, Castro has not only been 
denied the foreign exchange he desperately 
needs but Japanese exports to Cuba are de- 
clining as well. 
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The economic isolation of Cuba has been 
effected not merely by cutting of credits 
and goods, but also by imposing restrictions 
on the shipping available for sustaining 
Cuban trade with the bloc. 

We haye prohibited ships registered under 
the flag of the United States from trans- 
porting to Cuba commodities on the United 
States positive list, the United States muni- 
tions list, and items controlled by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This amendment will 
also affect about 360 foreign flag vessels 
whose owners have contractually agreed not 
to violate the transportation order. 

Moreoyer, bunkers are denied in United 
States ports to all vessels under charter to 
the Sino-Soviet bloc engaged in Cuba-bloc 
trade; Cuban owned or chartered vessels are 
also denied bunkers and ships stores in this 
country. 

As an island, Cuba is entirely dependent 
upon shipping for the maintenance of its 
tottering economy. With the decline of 
the Cuban economy and with the Soviet 
bulldup of arms and aid, ships and shipping 
have emerged as a special problem, 

Cuba relles upon imports for most of her 
machinery and equipment, petroleum, steel, 
chemicals, wood, and paper products, cot- 
ton and, to some extent, grain, Cuba is, 
however, a small country. Total imports to 
Cuba in 1961 amounted to $641 million: 
exports during that year stood at $614 mil- 
lion. The total trade of Cuba was there- 
fore less than one-half percent of world 
trade. In 1959, 2.2 percent of Cuba's ex- 
ports went to the Sino-Soviet bloc; by 1961, 
75.7 percent went to the bloc. 

No U.S.-flag ships have called at 
Cuba within the last 2 years. Ships calling 
at Cuba are of three kinds: Soviet bloc 
ships, free world ships under free world op- 
eration, and free world ships chartered to 
the Soviet bloc. The Soviet Union has of- 
fered high rates to charter free world ships 
at a time when depressed condtions in the 
industry have produced nearly 3 million tons 
of unemployed laid-up shipping. 

These three kinds of shipping carry dif- 
ferent sorts of cargo to Cuba. The Soviet 
ships carry general cargo, petroleum and 
arms. No other ships carry arms. The free 
world ships not under charter, typically 
carry peacetime commodities—food, tex- 
tiles, etc; more important they do not 
usually participate in trade between the 
bloc and Cuba which, as I have noted, sup- 
plies Cuba's economic needs. That trade 
moves to a considerable extent on free world 
ships which have been chartered by the 
Soviet Union and which are used to trans- 
port Soviet bloc cargoes though not—to re- 
peat—arms or ammunition. Statistics on 
ships calling at Cuban harbors have recently 
been compiled by the Maritime Administra- 
tor. These figures show that a majority 
of the ships stopping in Cuba are under 
free world flags, but, as a result of Soviet 
charter, more than a majority are under 
Soviet shipping orders and carrying Soviet 
cargoes. 
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As this situation has emerged, the U.S. 
Government has recognized that it should 
take steps to curtall or prevent the use of 
free world shipping in the Soviet bloc-Cuban 
trade. With this purpose in mind, the De- 
partment of State has during the last month 
approached our allies on this matter. 

So far, five of our NATO allies have taken 
positive actions to restrict the availability 
of ships. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
promulgated a new ordinance bringing all 
Federal Republic ship charters to bloc coun- 
tries under license and barring Cuba as a 
destination for such charters. It is our 
understanding that Canada and France have 
no ships presently in the Cuba trade. 

Belgium is taking steps to stop all traffic 
with Cuba on its flag vessels. Turkey has 
informed this Government that it plans to 
put into effect measures which will assure 
that, in the future, no Turkish vessel will 
carry cargo of any type from the Soviet 
Union to Cuba. 

The Italian Government has assured us 
that no strategic goods have been transported 
to Cuba on Italian ships. 

We are continuing to discuss this prob- 
lem with our other allies, including the 
United Kingdom, Greece, Norway and Den- 
mark. These are great maritime nations 
that depend heavily on their merchant ma- 
rine for their foreign-exchange earnings— 
and today there is much unemployed ship- 
ping. These nations have long and deeply- 
felt traditions regarding “freedom of ship- 
ping.” Nevertheless, they are giving care- 
ful consideration to our requests, and have 
given informal advice to their shipowners 
in an effort to discourage them from allow- 
ing their ships to engage in strategic trade 
with Cuba, 
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In spite of the progress that has been made 
so far, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is not yet satisfied that all useful meas- 
ures have been taken to limit the shipping 
available for the maintenance of the Cuban 
economy. We are considering several addi- 
tional measures designed to impose restric- 
tions on the availability of shipping to Cuba. 

Secretary Rusk is consulting today with 
the Foreign Ministers of the Organization 
of American States with regard to those 
measures. At the same time they are being 
discussed with our NATO allles. Because 
these matters are under consultation with 
foreign governments, it would not be proper 
for me to disclose them in public session to- 
day. I am, however, prepared to discuss 
them with this committee in executive ses- 
sion at this time. Or I should be glad to 
review them with this committee on another 
occasion, after the process of consultation 
has been completed. 

While I cannot properly talk about all of 
the measures now under consideration, there 
is one which, I feel certain, will be adopted. 
This will be an order prohibiting ships of 
U.S. registry or ships of foreign registry 
owned by a US. citizen from participating 
in the Cuban trade. The exact terms of this 
order are now being worked out by our legal 
and shipping experts. 
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As a result of the measures that have been 
taken by the United States and by the mem- 
bers of the OAS, NATO, Japan, and other 
countries, Cuba today is almost totally de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Union for its eco- 
nomic livelihood. Three-fourths of Cuba's 
trade is with the Communist bloc, and this 
percentage is increasing as other channels 
of trade dry up. 

In the last few weeks we have read much 
in the newspapers of the military buildup 
of Cuba by the Soviet Union. Quite clearly 
4 does not constitute a threat to the United 

tates. 
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Since July, when the volume of Soviet 
military shipments to Cuba suddenly vaulted 
upward, 85 shiploads arrived in Cuban ports. 
Many of them carried military items, sup- 
plies and personnel. These shipments have 
conssited, in part, of types of weapons previ- 
ously delivered to the Cuban armed forces, 
including more tanks, self-propelled guns, 
and other ground force equipment. The 
major tonnage in recent shipments, how- 
ever, has been devoted to SA-2, surface-to- 
air missiles (SAMS)—together with all the 
related gear and equipment neccessary for 
their Installation and operation. To date, 
fifteen SAM sites have been established in 
the Island. We estimate the total may 
eventually reach 25. These are antiaircraft 
missiles haying a slant range of 20 to 25 
miles, 


In addition, three and possibly four mis- 
sile sites of a diferent type have been identi- 
fied. These sites are similar to known Soviet 
coastal defense missile sites that are be- 
leved to accommodate antishipping missiles 
with a range of 20-35 miles. Quite likely 
several more such sites will be Installed. 

Cuba is now estimated to have 60 older 
type Mig jet aircraft. In addition at least 
one advanced jet-interceptor has recently 
been received, and probably several more are 
in the process of assembly. This type of 
advanced jet-interceptor Is usually equipped 
with infrared air-to-air missiles. We esti- 
mate that the total of these advanced inter- 
ceptors in Cuba may eventually reach 25 
to 30. 

In addition, 16 “Komar” class guided mis- 
sile, patrol boats which carry two short- 
range missiles (11-17 miles), were included 
in recent shipments. 

About 4,500 Soviet military specialists have 
arrived, including construction men and 
technicians. 
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Unpleasant as may be the spectacle of a 
Communist-dominated island just off our 
shores, we should not overlook the fact that 
Cuba is, at the moment, a small enfeebled 
country with an incompetent government, 
a limping economy and a deteriorating stand- 
ard of living. The crash efforts of the 
Soviet Union to provide the Castro regime 
with economic technicians and to build up 
ite military defenses is a demonstration of 
Cuban weakness. Because of the desperate 
plight of the Cuban economy, Cuba's isola- 
tion from the other nations of the hemi- 
sphere and the fear which that isolation has 
engendered, the Cuban Government has 
turned itself into a dependency of Moscow. 

We may tske the events of the past 
month—regrettable as they may be in many 
Ways—as evidence of the essential sound- 
ness of the strategy of Isolation that we have 
pursued toward Cuba over the past 2 years. 
The additional measures now under con- 
sideration with respect to Cuban shipping 
are part and parcel of that same strategy. 

We propose to continue along these lines, 
taking new measures as the developing situa- 
tion may require. But in pursuing this 
policy—as in pursuing any policy—the 
United States must never forget that it is 
engaged in a worldwide struggle and that 
no policy can be regarded as an end in 
itself or as existing apart from the whole 
complex of relationships which give the free 
World its strength. 

And, as the President has made clear, we 
shall not rely solely on the Impact of polit- 
ical and economic isolation for our. pro- 
tection, If, contrary to the present evidence, 
it should ever appear that the Soviet Union 
is succeeding in making Cuba a threat to 
the security of this country or this hemi- 
sphere, we are prepared to take the neces- 
sary action—whatever it may be. 
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The 175th Anniversary of Hopewell 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Blackstock, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call to the attention of the Na- 
tion and the world, through the media 
of this Recorp to a history of good works, 
example and inspiration emanating from 
the origination and continuation of 
Hopewell Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church near Blackstock, S.C., in 
Chester County. On June 24, 1962, the 
minister and congregation, invited 
friends, and descendents of former mem- 
bers, celebrated the 175th anniversary of 
this great church. People gathered from 
many areas of the country, particularly 
many areas of South Carolina. All who 
gathered were inspired with new appre- 
ciations and their hearts were full of 
gratitude to the Master who gave us the 
privilege of associating with this, His 
church. I would like to incorporate in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the program, 
the very appropriate remarks of Mr. L. 
C. Weir, whose family has been asso- 
ciated with the church and among the 
great workers of the church for many 
generations. 

I also include a news item containing 
an excerpt from the history of the church 
prepared by Mr. John A. Bigham, whom 
I salute as an interesting and accom- 
plished historian. The program included 
a timely sermon of Rev. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., D.D., whose father led the 
congregation in prayer and worship for 
so many fruitful years. Before inserting 
these, I might add that we were proud to 
have remarks from Mr. C. R. Younts, 
twice elected moderator of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of South 
Carolina, a most distinguished layman 
of his denomination. Mrs, Ester Strong, 
whose work in the circles of the church 
has been an inspiration and benefit to 
the church through the years, and Mrs. 
J. IL McKeown, whose husband was 
pastor of the church for so many years. 

I include these because of the contri- 
bution of the Scotch-Irish people to the 
formation of America and the conquest 
of dangerous and formidable backwoods 
in establishing a frontier of another day 
lingers with us in the form of freedom. 
I urge not only the careful attention of 
those reading this, but hope that their 
hearts will surge with great appreciation 
for churches such as this wonderful in- 
stitution. For my part, I am proud that 
my Christian heritage is linked with this 
church and its history. I now include 
appropriate parts of the program: 

PROGRAM 

(Remarks of Mr. L. S. Weir who introduced 
Dr. Francis White, who, in turn, introduced 
Mr. Baxter who read the address of 
his brother, John A. Bigham:) 
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The Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church as the name might indicate, is a re- 
sult of a union of two churches which united 
in Philadelphia, November 1782. 

The associate branch of our church came 
from the Associate Presbytery of Scotland 


sion Church. They came out of the Church 
of Scotland because of certain practices 
which were undemocratic and un-Presby- 
terian. The particular grievance was the 
practice of patronage, by which the chief 
landowner of a parish had the privilege of 
selecting the pastor when the church was 
vacant. Ebenezer Erske condemned this 
practice of the church as being unscriptural 
in a sermon before the synod which met at 
Perth. He was rebuked by the synod and 
later suspended by the assembly along with 
his associates. They, with a few others who 
withdrew in sympathy with them, organ- 
ized the Associate Presbytery. Today, all 
Presbyterians have this privilege of choosing 
their own pastor. 

The other branch was organized as the 
Reformed Presbytery, August 1743, and they 
were called the “covenanters.” Their par- 
ticular objection to the Church of Scotland 
Was that it recognized the King as the head 
of the church, which they said denied its 
spiritual independence and was in conflict 
with the sole headship of Jesus Christ. This 
tenet so important to the convenanters is a 
fundamental principle of American protes- 
tantism. 

The term “reformed” was doubtless chosen 
as the name because all the Presbyterian or 
Calvinistic churches of the continent of 
Europe used the name “reformed.” The term 
“Presbyterian” is largely an English and 
American term ss it refers to a particular 
denomination. These two groups in America 
found that they had so much in common 
that they united to form the Associate 
Reformed Church in North America. There 
were, however, some of each group which 
did not go into the union. 

Our particular part of the church was or- 
ganized as the Synod of the Carolinas in 
the old brick church in Fairfield County, 
May 9, 1803 (16 years after Hopewell was 
founded). In 1822, the Synod of the Caro- 
linas withdrew and constituted itself as an 
independent synod under the name of the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 
It has remained independent and its official 
name today is the General Synod of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Territorially, our church is only in the South. 
It consists of six presybteries spreading from 
Virginia to Florida, and from Missouri to 
Texas. Doctrinally, it holds to the Presby- 
terian standards of the Westminister Con- 
fession of Faith and the Catechisms. Stated 
very briefly, we believe in the sovereignty 
of God, the saviourhood of Christ, and the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. As to its 
government, our church is a representative 
democracy. It is governed by the session, 
the members of which are elected by the 
people to represent them. 


Speaking for Hopewell, I can sincerely say, 


„are indeed welcomed 
today for this 175th anniversary. Memories 
of loved ones flood our emotions, and faces 
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of friends fill us with joy. May we feel a 
spirit of uplift and inspiration from this 
celebration. 

It is my privilege now to welcome home 
one of Hopewell's favorite sons. His father 
served this church for his entire pastorate 
. from 1879 to 1911—32 years. Some of you 
remember Rev. John A. White with love 
and respect and many of us remember his 
saintly mother most fondly. Dr. Francis 
White recelved his early education in the 
Blackstock public school and then finished 
Erskine College. After serving in the Army 
for a year and a half, he entered the Erskine 

, finishing in 1919. He received 
his degree of master of theology from 
Princeton. His first charge was the ARP 
Church of Gastonia which he served for 18 
years, Since 1940, he has continuously 
served the Spartanburg ARP Church. 

He married Miss Kate Patton Kennedy of 
Due West, and they have two children, Susan 
and Francis. 

Dr. White needs no Introduction, but only 
a welcome to Hopewell. 


The following report of the proceed- 
ings are from the Chester News, June 27, 
1962, 

HOPEWELL ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH CELEBRATES 175TH ANNIVERSARY 


Some 300 persons assembled Sunday 
on the historical grounds of Hope- 
well Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church 
to celebrate the 175th anniversary of the 
church. 

Services commenced with morning wor- 
ship led by the Rev. W. A. Kennedy, Jr., 
D.D., pastor of Coddle Creek (N. O.) Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, the son of 
Dr. W. A. Kennedy, now retired, and former 
pastor of Hopewell, assisted by Mr. Donald 
Elliott, supply minister. 

Appearing on the special anniversary pro- 
gram were L. S. Wier, of Great Falls, C. R. 
Younts, the Rev. F. T. White of Spartanburg, 
and Baxter Bigham, of Matthews, N.C. 

After the program a bountiful picnic 
lunch was enjoyed in the grove of the 
churchyard. 

The historical address, given on the anni- 
versary „ had been prepared by Mr. 
John A. Bigham, of Columbia, and when 
circumstances beyond his control would not 
permit his attending, he called upon his 
brother, Mr. Baxter Bigham, to deliver the 
address. 

Mr. Bigham's address is as follows: 

“The story of the congregation here at 
Hopewell can be easily traced if we will give 
brief attention to a number of factors which, 
blended together, have formed 175 years of 
honorable history and glorious contribution 
to the church of Christ on earth. As im- 
portant ingredients in the makeup of Hope- 
well’s past I would list first her devoted 
pastors, second, the strength, character, and 
loyalty of her membership through the long 
years, and third, the buildings of wood and 
brick which were raised on this spot so that 
the men and women and children of Hope- 
well might find a place of refuge, of inspira- 
tion, of fellowship, and of acceptable wor- 
ship. 

“Nor should there be omitted from the 
story of Hopewell the contribution she has 
made to the denomination for these 175 
years, This beloved church has given of her 
young men and women in abundance, 28 to 
be ministers of the Gospel and 1 to be a 
foreign missionary, Not only is the church’s 
role in this respect most worthy, but since 
the earliest days Hopewell has been instru- 
mental in establishing other churches. This 
outpouring of her own resources and own 
strength has resulted in at least 27 congre- 
gations, some nearby, others in distant 
States, 

“We would be remiss if there was not men- 
tioned today the countless number of in- 
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dividuals, who down through the years, 
have left Hopewell to join churches else- 
where, both within the denomination and 
outside it. Wherever these have gone they 
have played an active part in the work of the 
kingdom, and through these lives and wit- 
nesses have refiected their youthful training 
here at Hopewell. 

“Join with me this morning, if you will, 
and in the mind's eye let us look back over 
175 years. Let us try to reconstruct a pic- 
ture of this church's history through its 
dedicated pastors who have served here, 
through the membership of other days, and 
of the present time, and through the four 
houses of worship which at various times 
were built, that in this place men would have 
a place to worship God. 

“Let us enyision the year 1787. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is in the proc- 
ess of belng adopted by the several States. 
George Washington has been chosen to head 
the new nation as its first president. Here 
in the upcountry of South Carolina along the 
banks of Rocky Creek small groups of Chris- 
tian people, affiliated in one way or another 
to the Presbyterian family, have been gather- 
ing for the past few years at a place of wor- 
ship uniquely called Catholic. These are 
people in a new land, lately come from North 
Ireland and Scotland either by way of Penn- 
sylvania or through the port of Charleston. 
Already they are referred to as the Scotch- 
Irish, and the descriptive name of Rocky 
Oreek Irish has been given those who settled 
here in southeastern Chester County. 

“Among these worshippers at Catholic are 
Associates, and Reformed or Convenanters, 
two or three other brands of Presbyterians, 
and doubtless just some plain ordinary Pres- 
byterians. Whatever their differences they 
are united in their deep religious convictions, 
and their fierce independence, and in their 
desire to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences. These were our 
forefathers, and from among them were to 
come those who would establish Hopewell. 

“The year 1787 may have witnessed many 
great events in our Nation’s history, but we 
are mostly interested this morning in the 
fact that the Reverend Matthew Linn or- 
ganized in that year a congregation which 
was the beginning of Hopewell. For some 
time, we know not how long, the church 
would be known as Rocky Creek. Then the 
name Hopewell became popular and was 
adopted. I have tried to determine the orl- 
gin of the name Hopewell, but to no avail. 
We know that Bethel and Hebron and Ebe- 
nezer as names for churches came from the 
Bible, but whence the name Hopewell? 

“As was mentioned at the 150th anniver- 
sary 25 years ago, time at Hopewell is more 
or less reckoned with us by designating 
the names of pastors who have served here. 
The old people say, or used to say, “in Mr. 
White's time,” or “in Mr. Brice's time.“ Now 
there is a generation arisen who will look 
back and say, “in Dr. Kennedy’s time.“ 80 
let us, for a few moments, reckon time by 
recalling Hopewell's pastors through the 
years. 

“The church's first pastor was the Rever- 
end John Boyse, and let’s mention he spelled 
his name with an “s” rather than a c.“ He 
was sent to this section by the ARP. pres- 
bytery of Pennsylvania. Not only did the 
Reverend John Boyse preach at Hopewell, 
but he performed the rather remarkable 
feat of also simultaneously pastoring the 
three congregations of Gilead, Prosperity, 
and Coddle Creek in North Carolina. Even 
in this modern day of fast transportation 
such a broad field would be difficult for one 
man to serve effectively. Mr. Boyse had 
been born in Ireland in 1759. He died in 
1793, but not before getting Hopewell off to 
a good start on her 175 years, and also help- 
ing in the formation of the first presbytery 
of the Associate Reformed church to be lo- 
cated in the South. 
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“Hopewell’s second pastor was the Rever- 
end John Hemphill, D.D. He was born in 
County Derry, Ireland, in 1761, and came 
to the church here from Pennsylvania. His- 
tory records that two young men from Hope- 
well went to Pennsylvania for their new 
pastor, each riding a horse and each leading 
one, The Reverend Mr. Hemphill and his 
wife then rode the 500 miles back to South 
Carolina, bringing a young child with them. 
In his 36 years at Hopewell, Dr. Hemphill 
became the foremost man in all this region. 
His descendants to this day are prominent 
in the pulpit, in law, and in the councils 
of the Nation. When Dr. Hemphill died, one 
who was not a member of Hopewell said, 
“Dr. Hemphill made Rocky Creek what it 
1s." 

“During the vacancy from 1830 to 1832 
there was much to discourage the work: 
political differences, the question of. Nulli- 
fication, slavery agitation pro and con, and 
particularly a fever among many people to 
move to the West and Northwest. These 
migrations greatly reduced the member- 
ship of the congregation, but the bright side 
of the picture appeared when these people 
carried their faith with them and established 
Hopewells in the new lands to which they 
went. 

“The third pastor was the Reverend War- 
ren Flenniken. He was the first minister at 
Hopewell to be born in America, being a 
native of Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina. He has been described as a man of 
wonderfully magnetic personality who at- 
tracted others to him. He has also been 
pictured as a stern disciplinarian who could 
portray in the pulpit the terrors of hell so 
vividly that men could almost feel them- 
selves falling into the fire and brimstone. 

“Mr. Flenniken served until 1849 when 
his health failed. The fourth pastor was 
the Rev. Robert Wilson Brice who came in 
1850 and labored at Hopewell until his death 
in 1878. He was born in Fairfield County 
near New Hope church. His descendants 
are everywhere about us in this section. The 
Rev. Mr. Brice was at Hopewell during the 
dark days of the Confederate War, and during 
the Reconstruction years, Old Dr. Lathan, 
writing in his History of Hopewell, was of the 
opinion that the two greatest days in her 
history came on the day Mr. Brice was in- 
stalled as pastor, and the day his body was 
laid away in the cemetery. 

“The Rev. John A. White came to Hope- 
well in 1879 to begin a pastorate lasting for 
42 years, This fifth pastor was different 
from the others in that he was born and 
raised in the congregation. My father’s 
account of Hopewell's history, given 25 years 
ago, paid tribute to Mr. White as “the 
only pastor I ever knew, and whose memory 
in the hearts of the people represents his 
real monument.” Because of this relation- 
ship between my father and Hopewell 's fifth 
pastor, I consider it a real privilege to be 
associated on the program today with the 
Reverend Francis White, a son of the Rev- 
erend John A. White. 

“The Reverend R. I. McCown, was pastor 
of Hopewell from 1913 to 1918. He was the 
only minister who ever gave up the pastorate 
here to accept other work. Although Mr. 
McCown was at Hopewell only 5 years he 
guided the congregation through the 
troublous days of World War I. 

“The seventh and most recent pastor of 
Hopewell was the Reverend W. A. Kennedy, 
D.D., father of our minister at this special 
service. Dr. Kennedy came to the pastorate 
in 1919 and continued until his retirement 
2 years ago. Borrowing a statement of my 
father concerning Mr. White, and changing 
it appropriately, I can say with many others 
here today that Dr. Kennedy was the only 
pastor of Hopewell I ever knew. 

“At the risk of perhaps borrowing too 
much, let me also quote from the historical 
address 25 years ago which stated that ‘Rev. 
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W. A. Kennedy, your present pastor, is intel- 
lectual and companionable,.a good preacher, 
and an earnest worker, your faithful leader 
and pilot when there are so many crime 
waves, permanent waves, and other kinds of 
waves, and new conditions with which to 
contend in this postwar, feverish, automo- 
bilious age. Long may he live to be a bless- 
ing to the church and to the world,’ 

“May I add here a personal observation to 
the effect that indeed Dr. Kennedy did prove 
through a long and useful ministry to be a 
blessing both to Hopewell and to the world. 
We are thankful for his labors here, and 
pray that God's richest blessings will con- 
tinue to abide with Dr. Kennedy, Sr., in his 
retirement years. 

“Only seven installed pastors throughout 
the 175 years of Hopewell’s existence. It is 
a record of longevity we doubt can be found 
in any other church in the Synod or even 
outside its bounds. 

“Two young men have experienced supply 
work at Hopewell. I want to pay tribute to 
Mr. William Blakely and Mr, Donald Elliott. 
It would be an understatement to say they 
have attempted to step into big shoes, Their 
work here, however, has been commendable, 
and leads us to conclude that among our 
seminary students there are prospective 
Boyses and Hemphills and Flennikens and 
Brices and Whites and McCowns and Ken- 
nedys. 

We spoke in the beginning about the 
membership of Hopewell down through the 
long years. I suppose that many words 
could be used to describe the sterling char- 
acter of the people who have sat in the 
pews from the days of the Reverend Mr. Boyse 
to this very moment. The records of the 
session and the tales which have been handed 
down do not bear out that all of the people 
of Hopewell have been perfect saints. In 
the old days it was necessary from time to 
time to apply the discipline of the church. 
Maybe a little in more modern days could 
have been applied. 

“But the members of this congregation 
have long been noted for their piety, for 
their loyalty, to Christ and His Church, and 
for their strict observance of the laws of 
God and man. I will not make a long 
discussion of this point, but I have at home 
an account which my Grandmother Bigham 
wrote many years ago concerning her grand- 
Parents on the Mills side who belonged here 
at Hopewell. It seems that what she said 
of them could be said of those who have gone 
before us, and of many whose names are on 
the church roll today. 

“Grandmother Bigham wrote that ‘they 
were good, plain people, Christian, church- 
going, Sabbath-keeping people. Their home 
was well ordered. The well-worn Bible and 
the little psalmbook lay on that little table 
from my earliest recollection. Until the 
day of his death it was used morning and 
night. He could and did sing both morning 
and night. They worked hard and lived 
well. They also had an abundance to eat. 
They were hospitality in its truest sense.” 

“I know of no better words that could be 
used to describe the membership of Hope- 
well, and we all pray that this precious herit- 
age will never be lost. 


“In the beginning I also said that the 
houses of worship used at Hopewell have 
played an important part in her history. 
Time will not permit anything but a quick 
look backward at this aspect of the story. 
The first place of worship was nothing more 
than a stand in the woods, or a private home. 
Then in 1789 a log building was erected prob- 
ably a hundred yards west of this present 
church and on the upper side of the Corn- 
well road. This house served until 1800 
when a brick building was constructed west 
of the cemetery. This was, in the mind of 
old Dr. Lathan, the finest church building 
anywhere in Chester County. The building 
was used during the first half of the past 
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century, at a time when Hopewell reached 
its zenith in membership and influence. 
Tradition says that as many as 500 persons 
often sat down at the Lord's table at a com- 
munion service during this period of the 
church's. prosperity. 

“Crowded conditions led to the construc- 
tion of a new church building in 1854. It 
was a large frame bulding, located to the 
east of the present church. Most of you re- 
member it, and the sentiment and memories 
attached to the old church among many 
people present this morning could never be 
measured. Nor can the emotions be for- 
gotten which arose when this old building 
went up in flames on May 4, 1941. 

“The attractive building in which we wor- 
ship this morning was first used on May 7, 
1944, and was dedicated to God on September 
2, 1945, 

“In many ways, and I will not attempt to 
mention more than one or two, Hopewell 
has been a church with a conservative bent. 
She has never tried the new, simply because 
it was new. Instrumental music in worship 
was not permitted until 1905, and the use of 
individual. communion cups did not come 
along until as recently as 1936. And many 
times I visited here as a boy, and could never 
understand why we attended Sabbath school 
after the preaching service. 

“The long and useful history of Hopewell 
cannot be told in a few minutes on a hot 
summer morning. I have not tried to go into 
great detall, and the events of the past sev- 
eral years are too fresh in the minds of those 
here today for me to enlarge upon them. 

“Let me say before closing that there is a 
very real danger in thinking only of the 
church's past, and glorying in what others 
have done. Rich as the past of Hopewell is, 
she must live in the present day and prepare 
for the future. The 175 years represent but 
a beginning. I urge us all, members and 
friends alike, to believe with faith and con- 
fidence that He who said “I will build My 
church“ will bless the efforts of those who 
pray and work and give that Hopewell’s 
future might be as bright as her past.“ 


‘Independence Day of the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress will not be in session on No- 
vember 28, we take this opportunity to 
send warm felicitations to His Excel- 
lency, the President of the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania, Moktar Ould 
Daddah; and His Excellency, the Am- 
bassador of the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania to the United States, 
Souleymane Ould Cheikn Sidya, on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of 
Mauritania's independence. 

The Islamic Republic of Mauritania is 
one of the newest and least populous 
states in all Africa. Though its area is 
more than 400,000 square miles—50 per- 
cent more than that of Texas—its popu- 
lation is barely 700,000, and it is a rather 
less developed, sparsely settled and 
mostly desert country. This west Afri- 
can territory, with good parts of the At- 
lantic, became a French protectorate at 
the turn of the century. After the First 
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World War it attained colony status; in 
1958 it emerged as an autonomous, self- 
governing member of the French Com- 
munity, and finally 2 years later, on 
November 28, 1960, it attained sovereign 
and independent status as the Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania. It is still a 
member of the French Community, and 
also became a member of the United Na- 
tions in 1961. 

Politically the Government of the 
country is wedded to democracy. There 
is a national assembly of 34 members, 
elected by universal suffrage, and an 
administrative council of 8, headed by its 
young popular leader, Moktar Ould Dad- 
dah as Prime Minister. So far the Goy- 
ernment of the Islamic Republic of Mau- 
Titania has faced no insuperable prob- 
lems, and it has probably benefited from 
its membership in the French Commu- 
nity. Its more serious problems are eco- 
nomic and financial. The country’s 
rural, agricultural economy is weak and 
mostly primitive. Though it is said to 
be rich in natural resources, especially in 
iron and copper, these resources have not 
been developed and properly exploited 
as yet, and the capital and technical 
Manpower aid is badly needed. It is 
hoped that through French aid, and also 
through the assistance of United Nations 
technical agencies, Mauritania’s re- 
sources will be developed and utilized for 
the benefit of its people. On this anni- 
versary of their independence I wish 
them peace and prosperity. 


Beautiful Jersey: The Dividends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, wa- 
ter pollution has become a nationwide 
problem. Thousands of miles of our 
precious waterways are being polluted by 
sewage and industrial waste. This 
spoilage of our marine life and natural 
beauty must not be allowed to continue 
and I join President Kennedy in urging 
further State and congressional action to 
combat this problem. 


It was not too long ago that the Hud- 
son River and New York Bay areas near 
Bayonne were one of the unrivaled rec- 
reation and fishing spots in the New 
Jersey-New York metropolitan area. In 
a delightful little book by Gladys Mellor 
Sinclair entitled “Bayonne Old and New“ 
the Bayonne of the 1890's was described 
in these words: 

The lower end of Bayonne was a beautiful 
spot in the mid nineties. Tallyhoes and 
other equipages were driven along the Jer- 
sey shore, their occupants enjoyed a gay 
luncheon at the La Tourette or the Riverside 

They 


Casion or one of the shorehouses. 
watched the boating from the porches and 


the green rolling expanse of Staten Island, 
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with one lovely home adjoining another, sur- 
rounded by gardens, lawns and 
trees, was a pictureeque sight. Bayonne in 
those days had a quality of peaceful beauty, 
of trees and shady roads, of flowers and bees, 
of “countryness,” of lovely gardens and 
serenity. ; 

Water sports were of prime interest to a 
city surounded by water. Excellent fishing 
and boating were available to all. k 


But unfortunately, as the population 
of Hudson County, New York and the 
upriver cities began to grow, too little 
atention was paid to proper disposal of 
sewage and industrial waste. Water 
pollution drove away the fish and what 
was once a bustling and scenic fishing 
and recreational area declined. 

Iam extremely pleased that there are 
signs that this destruction of natural 


beauty may be coming to a welcome end. 


This development has resulted from the 
devoted work of interstate, State, and 
local health agencies in the Hudson 
County area and I commend them. 

The slow return of marine life to the 
Hudson River area is a hopeful sign that 
Americans can once again enjoy the 
natural resources of this country 
through the pursuit of wise conservation 
and sanitary policies. An excelent edi- 
torial in the Monday, October 1 edition 
of the Jersey Journal, entitled “Beauti- 
ful Jersey: The Dividends,” describes 
the reappearance of excellent fishing off 
the Long Docks in Bayonne and urges 
all of us to give our unstinted support in 
every effort to purify our waterways. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
informative and sound editorial be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues, 

Beauty. Ixnsxv: THE DIVIDENDS 


That exciting run of jumbo size bluefish 
off the long docks in Bayonne appears to be 
over, but salt water anglers from every part 
of Hudson will be talking about it all 
through the coming winter. 

Instead of having to drive to the shore 
and back, spending $10 or more to board a 
bluefishing boat and sums for gas and tolls, 
Hudson anglers had excellent game fishing 
sport—right in their own backyards. 

They did not have to meet fishing boat 
sailing deadlines, nor did they have to stop 
fishing when the skipper decided to head 
back to port. 

It wis a dream situation for Huson 
anglers. They fished and stopped fishing at 
their own convenience, just a few minutes 
from their homes. Many loaded three freez- 
ers with fish, too. 

It is too bad Hudson anglers do not—as 
yet—enjoy such fishing every year, as they 
once did. 

Generations ago, blues, cod, wenkfish, and 
other species were caught. not only in New 
York Bay, but far up the Hudson River, too. 

Water pollution eventually drove the fish 
away by upsetting the balance of marine na- 
ture. The beaches disappeared, along with 
sports fishing. Boat, yacht, and canoeing 
clubs were casualties. Hudson residents had 
to range farther and farther away to enjoy 
what once was theirs, 

Fortunately, for years now, the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission, the New Jersey De- 
partment of Health, and local health agen- 
cies on both sides of the State line have 
been working to restore the balance of nature 
by eliminating water pollution. 

The dumping of untreated sewage into the 
Hudson River has been cut down gradually 
by the enforced construction of sewage-dis- 
posal systems. 
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In recent years, small marine life has re- 
turned. Shad fishermen, above the George 
Washington Bridge, have noted tiny shellfish 
on their net poles. Occasionally, small fluke 
(summer flounder) have been caught off the 
Interstate Park docks. All along the line 
there has been a slow but steady improve- 
ment climaxed by the return of bluefish to 
Bayonne in large numbers, 

The jumbo size bluefish came into the 
waters off Bayonne in September to feed on 
a huge school of menhadden (mossbunkers) . 
What specifically attracted the menhadden 
is not known. But it is logical to believe 
they were lured by a form of smaller marine 
life that had returned after an absence of 
many years, because water pollution had 
been reduced. 

Thus the campaign against water pollu- 
tion was indirectly responsible for the ex- 
citing run of bluefish. 

But this was only one dividend of the anti- 
pollution campaign. 

The prospects for future dividends are 
eyen more exciting than that bluefish run. 

Imagine Hudson families enjoying water 
skiing, swimming, power and sail boating in 
their own backyards again, as they once did. 

It scems almost like a dream, too good to 

be true. But it can happen. The bluefish 
run is evidence it already is beginning to 
happen. 
All that is required of us is that we remain 
always mindful of our important, direct 
stake in the fight against pollution, giving 
our unstinted support in every effort to 
purify our waterways. 


“The Coming Fury,” by Bruce Catton, the 
American Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure at this time for me to place in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, by unanimous consent, an apprecia- 
tion of the literary work, “The Coming 
Fury,” a novel concerning the American 
Civil War written by the American 
writer, Bruce Catton. The appreciation, 
written by Sir Charles Petrie, appeared 
in the Illustrated London News of June 2, 
1962. This is a thoughtful and very well 
written article, which I believe should 
be called to the attention of the Congress 
and the American people, as it deserves 
wide distribution both in Britain and 
America, 

Sir Charles Petrie, 3d Baronet, is one 
of the outstanding English historians, 
He was the son of the first Baronet of 
Carrowcarden, and was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Sir 
Charles Petrie is also Knight of Order 
of Civil Merit, Spain, and has received 
the Commendatore Order of Crown of 
Italy, and Commander Order of George 
I, Greece. He is the author of “The 
Stuart Pretenders” which appeared in 
the United States in 1933. He is also 
the author of “Monarchy in the Twen- 
tieth Century” of which the annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social science stated: 

Sir Charles Petrie has produced here an 
important piece of historical writing. He is 
@ master in his fleld. 
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Sir Charles Petrie was foreign editor 
of the English Review from 1931 to 1937, 
associate editor of the Empire Review 
in 1940-41, and editor of the latter from 
1941 to 1943. In 1945 he became man- 
aging editor of the New English Review, 
remaining in this post until 1950. 

Both Sir Charles and his good wife, 
Lady Petrie, have had distinguished ca- 
reers in Great Britain. Sir Charles’ lit- 
erary works are numerous, and are a 
testimony to his knowledge and insight 
into British and European history. Lady 
Petrie's career has been equally illus- 
trious. She served as mayor of the 
Royal Borough of Kensington from 1954 
to 1956, and since 1946 she has been a 
member of the Kensington Borough 
Council. Her many other civic contri- 
butions are well known both in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

During the 14th General Assembly of 
the United Nations in the fall of 1959, it 
was my pleasure to serve as a U.S. dele- 
gate to that organization on the appoint- 
ment of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
At that time Lady Petrie was also serv- 
ing as a Delegate to the United Nations 
from Great Britain. My friendship and 
admiration for the accomplishments of 
Sir Charles and Lady Petrie has con- 
tinued since that time. 

A list of publications of Sir Charles 
Petrie which would be of interest to the 
American people reads as follows: The 
History of Government, 1929; George 
Canning, 1930, new edition 1946; The 
Jacobite Movement, 1932, new edition 
1959; History of Spain, with Louis Bert- 
rand, 1934, new edition 1957; The Four 
Georges: A - Revaluation, 1935; The 
Stuarts, 1937; Life and Letters of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, 2 volumes, 1939-40; 
Diplomatic History, 1713-1933, 1946; 
Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713, 
1949; Chapters of Life, 1950; The Mar- 
shal Duke of Berwick, 1953; The Carl- 
ton Club, 1955; Wellington: A Reassess- 
ment, 1956; The Spanish Royal House, 
1958; The Powers Behind the Prime 
Ministers, 1959; The Victorians, 1960; 
The Modern British Monarchy, 1961. 
“THe ComMING Fury,” sy Broce Catron? 

(An appreciation by Sir Charles Petrie) 

Reading history backwards is an error into 
which it is extremely ensy to fall. Because 
in retrospect certain events were clearly of 
the first tmportance we are far too Inclined 
to assume that they must have appeared so 
to contemporaries. Also, the issues which 
divided men in the past seem more clear- 
cut than they were at the time, and the 
general result is a tendency to view historical 
events out of their proper perspective. The 
American Civil War is an excellent example 
of this, for in many studies of it every 
southerner is credited with welcoming seces- 
sion as a revolutionary move, while it Is 
taken for granted that from the beginning 
all Americans had made up their minds 
which side to espouse. 

Actually, nothing could be further from 
the truth. No southern leader had any 


Mr. Catton has been n writer for a num- 
ber of years; first as a journalist, then in 
1941 he became a U.S. Government informa- 
tion specialist. Mr. Catton has published 
several books about the American Civil War 
and his trilogy “Mr. Lincoln's Army,” “Glory 
Road and “A Stillness at Appomattox” sold 
over 132,000 copies. His book This Hal- 
lowed Ground” is said to be the best one- 
volume history of the war. 
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doubt about the constitutional “right” to 
secede. It had been first proclaimed by John 
Taylor of Caroline County at the end of the 
18th century, then it was developed by the 
Federalists of New England, and later still 
it was perfected in all its legal subtleties by 
John Caldwell Calhoun: long before the out- 
break of the Civil War it had been accepted 
both as truth and as treason by each section 
of the American Nation in turn, depending 
upon whether its interests were temporarily 
served by affirming or by denying the soy- 
ereignty of the Central Government. If 
Buchanan had been President after 1861 the 
“right” to secede would doubtless have been 
established, but since Lincoln was at the 
White House and found enough people to 
follow his lead in fighting for the Union, the 
“tight” proved nonexistent. 

What was remarkable was that nothing 
was said about the “right” in the Confed- 
erate Constitution. The States were recog- 
nized as sovereign powers, but whether any 
one of them could leave the Confederacy as 
simply as it had entered was not mentioned; 
the “right” to secede may have been an 
article of southern faith from the cradle up- 
ward, but it was not provided for in the Con- 
federacy’s basic charter. 

Nor was the choice of sides either auto- 
matic or easy, any more than it had been 
at the beginning of the struggle between 
Charles I and the Parliament; in neither 
case did what was really at stake transpire 
until later in the conflict. It is often for- 
gotten that Robert E. Lee was offered by 
Scott the command of the Union armies, and 
in refusing it he spoke of the struggle it 
has caused me to separate myself from serv- 
ice to which I have devoted the best years 
of my life, and all the ability I pos- 
sessed, * * * Save in defense of my native 
State, I desire never again to draw my 
sword.” In these pages Mr. Catton describes 
the reluctance with which Jefferson Davis 
accepted office. He and his wife were in the 
garden of their house in Mississippi pruning 
roses when a telegram arrived announcing 
that Davis was to be president of the Con- 
federacy. He read it with an expression 
which made her feel that some dreadful 
personal calamity had taken place, and when 
he told her what the message said he spoke 
“as a man might speak of a sentence of 
death.” Lincoln approached his task with 
similar fi h 

This admirable book should serve to dis- 
pel any misconceptions concerning the 
period that it covers, which is down to the 
first battle of Bull Run. The author con- 
trives to be both objective and interesting, 
and he writes in an easy style which will 
carry the general reader along; likewise he 
has the gift of making a situation come 
alive—as, for instance, his description of a 
Democratic Convention at Charleston: 

“Everywhere there were the perennial 
political types, moving with dignity about 
the lobbies, lounging against veranda pillars 
and railings. being vocal and visible. There 
were men who seem to have spent so much 
time in the public eye that merely being 
looked at had put its mark on them; there 
were cold-eyed operators who looked like 
professional gamblers, and there were stout, 
perspiring men in glossy black, wearing fine 
linen and stovepipe hats, carrying gold- 
headed canes, eternally busy with portentous 
whispered conversations with other men who 
looked exactly like them.” ` 

When the author passes from the political 
to the military scene he rightly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in its early stages the 
war was a very amateurish affair. This was 
true of both armies, but it was more notice- 
able in the case of the Federals because they 
took the offensive, and untrained troops are 
put to the greatest test in an attack. When 
McDowell began his advance gainst Beaure- 
gard he had never set eyes on a great many 
of his regiments, and they in their turn had 
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also burdened with a great number of 
90-day privates, and some of them, 
learning on the very eve of battle that their 
90 days were up, insisted on marching 
off to the rear despite the earnest entreaties 
of their commander in chief. In effect, the 
Federal troops, remarked a spectator, looked 
“more like men enjoying a huge picnic than 
soldiers awaiting battle.” The Rhode Island 
contingent even brought the State Governor 
along with them to Bull Run. 

"Probably it would not have been quite so 
bad if the battle had not been fought on 
a Sunday. Because it was Sunday a great 
many people in Washington had nothing to 
do, and numbers of these precious folk had 
taken carriages, packed lunches, and ridden 
down through Centreville to make a picnic 
where they could have the pleasure of watch- 
ing a battle * * * They were there because 
curiosity and the strange notion that war was 
an exciting pageant had led them to sup- 
pose that it might be stimulating to watch 
(from a safe seat in the gallery) while young 
men killed one another. They were there, 
in short, because America did not yet know 
what it was all about.” 

Both McDowell and Beauregard were wor- 
ried for fear that their men would be un- 
able to tell friend from foe once the fighting 
began, for in each army some men wore 
blue and others grey, while many soldiers 
had no uniforms at all. In not dissimilar 
circumstances in the English Civil War a 
general ordered his men to wear the tails of 
their shirts outside their breeches in order 
to distinguish them from the enemy, but 
perhaps McDowell and Beauregard were too 
modest to adopt such devices, especially 
with the wealth, beauty, and fashion of 
Washington looking on. The Confederate 
commander tried to solve his problem by 
asking the ladies of Richmond to contribute 
colored scarves for his men to loop over 
their shoulders. 

Any military display in these early days 
seems to have been regarded by the civil 
population as the worst form of militarism. 
When Jefferson Davis sent an officer in uni- 
form to inform the Southern Congress at 
Richmond of the Confederate victory at Bull 
Run they refused to receive him, and the 
President had to send his private secretary, 
of course in plain clothes, in his place. 

Mr, Catton is of the opinion that Bull Run 
made the Confederacy over-confident, and 
there is much to be said for this point of 
view. What is certain is that more than one 
American military tradition had its origin on 
that occasion, and Jeb Stuart in particular 
set an example in the handling of cavalry 
that was perfected by General Patton in his 
use of armour in the Second World War. 
More than most conflicts in history the 
American Civil War was remarkable for its 
improvisations and inventions, and they 
commenced very early in the struggle. 

Readers of this book will look forward to 
the succeeding volumes on the same sub- 
ject which we are promised from the author's 
pen, and if they are as well-balanced he will 
have made a notable addition to the biblio- 
graphy of the American Civil War. 


Realistic Conservation Policy Needed for 
Salmon Negotiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, sound con- 


never moved in brigade formation. He was servation principles must be the basis 
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of U.S. fisheries’ policy at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission, when our 
representatives will discuss fisheries 
problems of common interest with the 
representatives of Canada and Japan. 

In this connection, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Alaska’s Fishermen’s 
Union has written to the Under Secre- 
tary of State, George Ball, urging a real- 
istic policy based on the merits of the 
fishery problem. In the interest of better 
informing my colleagues as to the back- 
ground of the North Pacific salmon con- 
servation issue, under leave to do so, I 
include in full Mr. Johansen’s letter ad- 
dressed to Under Secretary Ball: 

. ALASKA FISHERMEN’sS UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., October 2, 1962. 
Hon. GEORGE BALL, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BALL: Ever since the beginning 
of time, man has projected his efforts to 
defy the laws of nature on the one hand 
and to work with nature on the other hand 
to provide an abundance of life through ad- 
justment of the related elements. 

In our fisheries, we have been slow to rec- 
ognize the natural laws that govern the 
resource. Up until 10 years ago, we knew 
very little about the habitat of the North 
Pacific salmon on the open ocean. As a 
result of the North Pacific Convention be- 
tween the United States, Canada and Japan, 
an extensive research program was initiated 
which has provided much knowledge and 
answered many questions of vital importance 
to the welfare and sustenance of our salmon 
resource. The cost of that research has been 
many millions of dollars appropriated by 
Congress, which has recognized and realized 
the need of protecting certain natural re- 
sources which otherwise could be destroyed. 

We now know that a salmon will travel 
thousands of miles from its place of origin 
and can be found in great numbers over all 
the North Pacific Ocean. More specifically, 
we have found that the Bristol Bay red sal- 
mon, which constitute the majority of red 
salmon found anywhere in the world, travel 
westward in great numbers as far as 165 
degrees east, and can be found in smaller 
numbers even west of this location. 

Due to our lack of knowledge when the 
treaty was written, the Convention line was 
established at 175 degrees west, but that line 
is inadequate to protect red salmon of North 
American origin, which, as already stated, 
travel far west of this line, Through the 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission, we have 
informed the Government of Japan that in 
accordance with the abstention principle, 
the convention line should be moved to a 
location farther west. Japan has refused to 
accept scientific evidence based on research, 
has rejected all of our demands, and has 
continued its take of North American stocks 
of salmon. What, then, is the answer? 

The answer is that sound conservation 
principles demand that fishing for salmon on 
the high seas should be prohibited. The 
salmon should be caught only when they are 
fully matured and have returned to coastal 
waters where they segregate for their respec- 
tive spawning streams, and can be regulated 
to current requirements which differ greatly 
as to time and races. 

It would be both practical and sound man- 
agement to limit salmon fishing to coastal 
waters. 

In its opposition to the Pelly bill, the De- 
partmient of State had this to say: 

“The Japanese commitment to abstain 
from salmon east of 175° west has 
been adhered to faithfully even though many 
Japanese have considered this commitment 
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to be a sacrifice of their nation's fundamen- 
tal rights under international law.” 

We do not agree with this testimony be- 
cause in addition to the provisional line on 
175* west, we also have treaty language per- 
taining to research and the obligation upon 
all parties to the treaty to recognize the 
results of scientific research, which would 
have shifted the line farther west under 
these provisions, the Japanese are violating 
the intent of the treaty. As to any violation 
of their fundamental rights under interna- 
tional law, we can look back and see what 
happened after World War II. First, the 
SCAP—the MacArthur regime in Japan— 
at U.S. expense, rebuilt the Japanese fishery 
fleet, restored fishery gear and brought back 
the Japanese fishing industry to a level of 
sound economic production. 

There is no parallel in history where,a na- 
tion successful in war has restored the 
defeated nation to such an extent as was 
done in this instance, including the restora- 
tion of an industry directly competitive with 
its own. 

The United States did not put permanent 
terms into its peace treaty with Japan to 
protect {ts own industry, as it could have 
done. It left the negotiation with Japan to 
deal with fully, as though she were a wholly 
independent nation. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the Tripartite Fishery 
‘Treaty was negotiated in 1951, and no one 
who participated in that negotiation, includ- 
ing officials.of the Department of State, can 
truthfully assert that there was coercion by 
either Canada or the United States. In fact, 
the treaty was far from the permanent and 
favorable solution that the American fisher- 
men demanded. 

Under the tripartite treaty, the Japanese 
did agree to a conservation principle now 
Known as abstention. They committed 
themselves to conservation of the salmon 
fisheries, and those commitments should 
stand, regardless of any arguments the Jap- 
anese may advance against the present treaty, 
for they are commitments to sound prin- 
ciples and should not be repudiated. 

We respectfully wish to call to the Depart- 
ment of State that we are not alone in our 
belief that a coastal state has a special and 
preferential right as far as salmon is con- 
cerned. At the Law of the Sea Conference 
in Geneva, the majority of the nations of the 
world voted for the abstention principle; as 
a matter of fact, the abstention principle 
failed to obtain a two-thirds majority by only 
three votes. This means that there is a 
general acceptance by a majority of nations 
that conservation efforts of a coastal state to 
preserve its salmon must be recognized, even 
on the high seas. 

We wish sometime—and we say this with 
due respect—that the Department of State 
would champion the cause of U.S. fishermen 
and taxpayers, who, in the first place, made 
possible the present economic recovery and 
welfare of a nation which seems determined 
to exploit salmon stocks of North American 
origin without regard to conservation. 

The Department of State is well aware of 
the salmon problem in the North Pacific and 
certainly was advised by its own fishery ex- 

as to existing conditions. Neverthe- 
less, in its arguments against the Pelly bill, 
it chose to ignore the true facts about salmon 
conservation and concentrated instead on 
economics, The United States-Japan Trade 
Council issued a pamphiet with about the 
same figures and same arguments. 

It appears it is necessary to constantly 
stress the trade differential between the 
United States and Japan without stressing 
the countless millions of dollars given by the 
United States, which was not an inconse- 
quential factor In making this favorable 
trade possible. The fishing industry of the 
United States now has friendly relations with 
Japan and hopes to maintain them in the 
future. We do not agree with the general 
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tenor of the testimony of the Department 
of State that in order to do this, we must 
endanger one of our greatest natural re- 
sources and give away our birthright, to 
satisfy the Japanese fishing industry's appe- 
tite for more and more fishing grounds. 

The appetite of exploitation cannot be 
satisfied, and relations based on constant 
giveaways cannot endure. 

There is no denying that Japan is taking 
an average catch of millions of American 
salmon annually. The statement by the U.S. 
Department of State that the Japanese are 
taking less, is not in conformity with the 
facts. A check of its own files and records 
will show that Japan is sustaining a maxi- 
mum effort, and that since the inception 
of this high seas fishery In 1952, their catches 
have increased many hundredfold. Mr. 
Harriman’s statement, “We do not own the 
Pacific Ocean,” was in bad taste and left a 
very bad impression, when one considers the 
endless sacrifices we have been called upon 
to make to preserve our salmon. It is not 
easy to understand the reasoning used by 
the Department of State, as to ownership of 
oceans. The only claim we make is to the 
salmon spawned in North American waters. 
The Japanese were not granted any historical 
rights under the treaty—quite the opposite 
was true, They agreed to abstain. They had 
never fished on American salmon prior to 
the signing of the treaty, with the single 
exception of their abortive attempt in 1937, 
at which time our then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, made it crystal clear to the 
Japanese that the United States would not 
tolerate any encroachment upon American 
rights. 

The Department of State hopes that the 
Tripartite Fisheries Convention and its basic 
principles can be continued in force, but 
the Pelly bill, which is not an embargo but 
an instrument to foster good conservation 
practices, is opposed. 

High-seas fishing is destructive for the 
following reasons: 

1. Small-mesh gear is used by Japan in 
taking salmon which would more than 
double its welght if allowed to grow to 
maturity; 

2. Countless numbers of salmon are de- 
stroyed by being killed by the nets and 
later washed out, to float away out of reach 
of any utilization. 

3. Destruction of races of salmon results 
because of the impossibility of segregation 
on the high seas. 

4. Nets are sometimes torn away from 
Japanese fishing boats and drift and fish 
endlessly, thereby further depleting the re- 
source. 

All this should lend strength to our argu- 
ments that the Pelly bill is needed, but evi- 
dently means nothing to those in charge of 
fishery policy within the Department of 
State. It must be clear that the testimony 
as given does not recognize these facts, but 
the United States and Canadian fishing in- 
dustrles do recognize what the problem is, 
because we have agreed to abstain from net 
fishing for salmon outside of territorial 
waters in order to practice what we preach. 

If the United States is unwilling to assert 
its preferential rights to salmon of North 
American origin, then we have no weapons 
whereby we can combat the exploitation and 
greed of those foreign nationals who will 
surely destroy the resource if given an op- 
portunity to do so. 

Governor Egan, of Alaska, and Senator 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, of Washington, ex- 
pressed opinions about the testimony of the 
Department of State on H.R. 9547. We would 
like to add that it is testimony of that kind 
which will hinder our efforts to reach a solu- 
tion that will conserve this living, renewable 
resource. 

The Japanese have indicated they will op- 
pose abstention in future treaties. The 
United States will be represented by State 
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Department officials, who by their testimony 
on the Pelly bill, have shown that they are 
unable or unwilling to discuss our fishery 
problems on their own merits. We hope that 
a more realistic view of the U.S. saimon re- 
source will prevail, by the time negotiations 
commence. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hon. John W. McCormack 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13290) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed a deep personal pleasure and priy- 
ilege for me to join in this spontaneous 
tribute to my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts and our beloved Speaker of the 
House, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK. 

In my opinion, no man who ever served 
as a Member of this body has more ex- 
haustively, more conscientiously, more 
patriotically or more effectively devoted 
his superior talents and abilities to the 
completely unselfish service of his coun- 
try, his State and his district, than JOHN 
W. McCormack. 

In preparation for his destiny as 
Speaker, Joun McCormack fulfilled the 
most difficult and varied duties of ma- 
jority leader with preeminent effective- 
ness through periods of national danger 
and peril for over 21 years. It is amaz- 
ingly and universally recognized that 
throughout these long years, and despite 
the multitudinous burdens of leadership 
imposed upon him, JoHN McCormack 
still found time, with a willing spirit, to 
give patient counsel, guidance, sympathy 
and legislative courage to new Members 
coming into this House. 

Even the newest Members here are 
well aware that there are mighty few, 
if any, men in the political life of the 
United States who have been tendered 
so many honors and decorations of all 
kinds and from every source in recogni- 
tion of his exemplary character, extraor- 
dinary knowledge, dynamic leadership 
and patriotic dedication. All of us are 
equally aware that JOHN MCCORMACK ac- 
cepted these distinctions with his char- 
acteristically quiet humility and with the 
unselfish sense of these distinctions 
visiting honor upon this House generally 
and not himself personally. 

In summary, this is the background of 
proven character, experience and attri- 
butes that Jonn McCormack brought 
into the discharge of the awesome re- 
sponsibilities of Speaker of this House. 
It is not, then, a wonder, but more an 
expectation fulfilled, that we find in 
these closing days of the 87th Congress 
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that under his inspiring and impartial 
guidance and ruling, the legislative 


achievements of these 2 years to be 
among the most constructive and im- 
pressive of any in our legislative history. 

Because of the basic qualities and vir- 
tue consistently developed and demon- 
strated in public and private life, of in- 
destructible integrity, unsurpassed com- 
petence of leadership and unswerving 
patriotic devotion, the name of our col- 
league from Massachusetts, Joun W. 
McCormack, had already become a 
legend in our political life before the 
Speakership of this House was bestowed 
upon him by his beloved colleagues. On 
his record, I confidently predict that 
Joun W. McCormack will be recognized 
as one of the greatest Speakers who ever 
presided over this House, and his image 
will be forever enshrined in the most 
glorious pages of our national legislative 
history. 

May the good, kind Lord continue to 
bless him, and his lovely and gracious 
wife, Harriet, with continuing good 
health through many more years of their 
devoted love. May divine providence 
further bestow upon this Nation the good 
fortune of preserving our Speaker’s sus- 
tained leadership here for our eventual 
triumph over the Communist challenge 
still confronting us: 


Lumber Industry Needs Protection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we act today on what un- 
doubtedly is the most far-reaching single 
piece of legislation to be enacted by the 
87th Congress, I would like to make spe- 
cial mention of one industry which is 
critical to the economy of the Second 
Congressional District which I am proud 
to represent. A healthy lumber econ- 
omy is absolutely vital to my California 
district. Many of the communities are 
almost directly dependent upon the lum- 
ber economy—wages, jobs, and all the 
rest—and it is important that they have 
propes protection under the new trade 


I understand that with section 353 
taken out in conference the industry 
must now go directly to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief. This they are doing. 
Right now they are engaged in hearings 
before the Commission under the escape 
clause provision of the present bill. I 
have been told and have read in the 
record of the Senate on H.R. 11970 that 
the language in the bill is similar to the 
language in the present Trade Expansion 
Act, insofar as the escape clause provi- 
sion and the criteria for applying for 
relief are concerned. The industry is 
asking the Tariff Commission to give 
them a quota so that our lumbermen can 
continue to stay in business and provide 
jobs and income for communities in 
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areas so dependent upon the industry 
for continued payrolls. 

When section 353 was taken out in 
conference it created a question in the 
minds of some of us from lumber dis- 
tricts as to just what effect this would 
have on the lumber industry’s efforts to 
gain a quota. Should the Tariff Com- 
mission not recommend a quota, then I 
will be back to the Congress next year 
asking for legislation to help my industry 
get their quota against Canadian soft- 
wood lumber. The Canadians enjoy 
many advantages not available to do- 
mestic producers of lumber and they un- 
dersell our lumber manufacturers. At 
present they are taking some 17 percent 
of the domestic softwood lumber con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I just want 
to state here in the House of Representa- 
tives my firm conviction that adequate 
protection must be provided for our lum- 
ber industry. 


Purcliases of Foreign Steel by the U.S. 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
Buffalo, N.Y., has written to all of its 
employees in regard to the purchases of 
foreign steel by the U.S. Government. I 
am opposed to our purchasing foreign 
steel for Government projects, and Iam 
wholeheartedly in favor of legislation 
that would prohibit these purchases. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the letter written by 
Mr. R. S. Bennett, general manager of 
the Lackawanna plant, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which follows: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y. September 1962. 

Dear FeLLow EmrPLOYEES: I believe you 
will be interested in this statement by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute about pur- 
chases of foreign steel by the U.S, Govern- 
ment and by contractors doing work for the 
Government, when prices are lower than can 
be quoted by American steel producers. 

Our industry is urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reconsider this practice of buy- 
ing foreign steel, which is taking jobs away 
from American steelworkers. As the state- 
ment points out, every ton of steel purchased 
with Government funds from foreign mills 
means up to 2 days less work for an Ameri- 
can steelworker. 

In addition, the AISI statement points out 
that purchases of foreign steel by our Gov- 
ernment mean loss of taxes that would other- 
wise be paid by American steel companies 
and their employees to Federal, State, and 
local governments, Purchases of foreign 
steel also hurt our international balance of 
payments position, thus tending to reduce 
the reserves of gold in this country. 

The AISI is asking that the President is- 
sue an Executive order which would have the 
effect of requiring that all steel purchased by 
the Government or its contractors for use 
within the United States should be from do- 
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mestic sources. That might be done by re- 
quiring the use of domestic steel in all cases 
where (1) purchases amount to $10,000 or 
less, and (2) in the case of purchases in ex- 
cess of $10,000, the cost of the domestic pur- 
chase is not more than 50 percent greater 
than the cost if purchased abroad, 

The President already has power to issue 
such an order under the so-called “Buy 
American” Act, enacted many years ago. We 
suggest that in the interest of the American 
steel industry, which of course includes the 
interest of every steel plant employee, you 
let your Congressman and the Senators from 
your State know your views on this, so that 
they can tell the White House how you feel 
about purchases of foreign steel, 

Sincerely, 
R. S. BENNETT. 


Communism Is Rated Public Enemy No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Speaker, the great 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, J. Edgar Hoover, has again 
given the American people another op- 
portunity to fortify themselyes with the 
ee the dangers of com- 


m s 
In the September 30, 1962, issue of the 

Washington Sunday Star Miriam Ot- 

tenberg reviews Mr. Hoover's “A Study 

of Communism,” as follows: 

Communism Is RATED PUR Enemy No. 
1—A STUDY or COMMUNISM, BY J. EDGAR 
Hoover 
The vital role of free men in combating 

communism, says J. Edgar Hoover, is to in- 
form themselves about the real nature of 
communism “in order to develop a greater 
understanding of what it is, what it is not, 
how it operates, what its goals are, and why 
people are attracted to it.” 

In his new book, the director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has provided 
the materials for this understanding. In 
remarkably compact form, he traces the 
growth of communism from Marx and Engels 
through Lenin and Stalin to Khrushchev. 
And he shows what the power drives of the 
Communist leaders have done and are doing 
to the world. 

A MASSIVE OFFENSE 

He is at once a scholar in examining the 
philosophic concepts involved in commu- 
nism, lawyer-like in showing the basic fal- 
lacies of the Marxian theories and their sub- 
sequent distortions and a professional in- 
vestigator in exposing the “relentless quest 
for information by Communist spies in the 
United States,” which he describes as “the 
most massive offensive of its type ever con- 
ducted by one nation against another in 
the history of international relations.” 

The book will also be printed as a text- 
book for use in the schools, but outside the 
schoolrooms it will be immensely useful 
where young people get together for bull 
sessions. For Mr. Hoover provides the am- 
munition for the counterattack when well- 
trained young Communists trot out their 
theories. 


CAN’T BE TRUSTED 
The headlines of today are put into his- 
toric perspective by a man in a unique posi- 
tion to observe Communist tactics. He 
shows, for instance, that the pattern of 
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broken agreements and treaties by the Com- 
munists was set as early as World War I 
when Lenin signed the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk as a tactical measure.” 

It is essential to realize, Mr. Hoover empha- 
sizes, that the worldwide Communist move- 
ment now constitutes the greatest imperialist 
force of alltime. International communism, 
he explains, has been able to advance its 
im) c designs by exploiting areas 
characterized by low levels of economic and 
social development or by a lack of political 
freedom or both. He calls the roll of the 
nations where by force of arms or by wanton 
acts of violence against the civilian popula- 
tion—never by free elections—communism 
has taken over. 

BUYING TIME 


Mr, Hoover makes short shrift of Khru- 
shchev’s policy of “peaceful coexistence.” 
On the basis of history and present realties. 
he shows this policy is merely a tactical ma- 
neuver of the Communists to lull the free 
world Into a false sense of security. “It is 
a means of buying time through which they 
can consolidate past gains while probing for 
soft spots in the non-Communist world 
which present opportunities for future 
expansion.” 

In Mr. Hoover's view, the strongest weapon 
in the struggle against communism is man's 
innate desire for freedom.” He shows what 
it means to live in freedom in one of the 
most valuable sections of the book. This 
is a “digest of differences,” where the free- 
doms we take for granted are listed beside the 
same elements of daily life under the Com- 
munists. 

With the United States now the No. 1 

of world communism, Mr. Hoover's 
“A Study of Communism” should be must 
reading for all Americans. 


Leaders in Savings and Loan Industries 
Support Federal Mutual Savings Banks 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a new bill—H.R. 13318—to provide 
for the establishment of Federal mutual 
savings banks yesterday so that it will 
be available for study and comment dur- 
ing the adjournment period. As eyi- 
dence of the increasing interest in the 
proposal—which I have long supported— 
to establish Federal mutual savings 
banks, I would like to commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the comments 
of some of the leaders in this field. 

Mr. John W. Kress, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and president of the Howard 
Savings Institution in Newark, N.J., ap- 
plauded the evidence of congressional in- 
terest in expanding the system of mutual 
savings banking. 

There is much benefit to be derived by a 
community from having a mutual savings 
bank located within its boundaries— 


Said Mr. Kress: 

Surveys show that where mutual savings 
banking exists, the per capita rate of savings 
is higher— 


He stated. 
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Dr. Grover W. Ensley, executive vice 
president of the National Association, 
commented that on the basis of experi- 
ence in the States where mutual savings 
banks are located, interest costs to bor- 
rowers tend to be lower. 

Authority to obtain Federal charters. for 
mutual savings banks— 


Said Dr. Ensley— 
will greatly advance the public interest by 


making these useful institutions more wide- 


spread. 


Dr. Ensley noted that introduction of 
my bill at this time should pave the way 
for hearings early next year. 

The National Association of Mutual Say- 
ings Banks is happy about the increasing 
support from savings and loan associations 
that would be in a position to convert to 
Federal mutual sayings banks under this 
legislation— 


He said. 

In the Midwest, Mr. A. D. Theobald, 
president of the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of Peoria, Ill., made the 
following observations on October 3. 

For the past year or so, several other say- 
ings and loan industry representatives andI 
have had an opportunity to work closely with 
mutual savings banking leaders in the prep- 
aration of proposed legislation to authorize 
the establishment of Federal mutual sav- 
ings banks. Many of the ideas suggested by 
savings and loan leaders, arising from their 
intimate experience with the field of thrift 
and home financing, have found expression 
in the Federal mutual savings bank bill be- 
ing introduced in both House of Congress 
today. I believe that upon careful study, 
others in the savings and loan industry will 
find this proposed law to be of interest to 
them as wel] ns advancing the public in- 
terest. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues in the savings and loan in- 
dustry. 


In the south, Mr. Wallace O. DuVall, 
president of the Atlanta Federal Savings 
& Loan Association of Atlanta, Ga., 
stated: 

I am pleased to note that a revised Federal 
mutual savings bank bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress. As one always interested 
in making the thrift institution I serve more 
useful to the community, I have watched 
closely the development of the plan for Fed- 
eral charters for mutual savings banks, be- 
cause of the opportunity it offers for in- 
creased service for mutual thrift institu- 
tions. Many savings and loan leaders have 
outlined suggestions for building an ex- 
tremely strong institutional system for sav- 
ings through the combined patronage of sav- 
ings and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks. These ideas have been incor- 
porated in the bill introduced today. It is 
my hope that serious study will be given to 
this proposal. 


In the New England area, Mr. James 
E. Bent, president of the Hartford Fed- 
eral Sayings & Loan Association in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and former president of the 
National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, recalled that in 1960 he had 
encouraged Senator Prescott Bush, Re- 
publican, of Connecticut, to support leg- 
islation authorizing Federal charters for 
futual savings banks. 

I am happy to see a revised version of a 
Federal mutual savings bank bill introduced 
at this time. The savings and loan industry 
will now have an opportunity to study the 
proposed legislation before it is reintroduced 
with the prospect of early congressional hear- 
ings in 1963— 
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Said Mr. Bent. 

From the far south, Mr. Oscar R. 
Kreutz, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
past president of the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations, and chair- 
man of its legislative committee, asserted 
that the new Federal mutual savings 
bank bill offers a fine opportunity to 
those interested in the mutual thrift in- 
dustry to give some deep thought to the 
future of that industry. 

This new bill— 


Said Mr. Kreutz— 


contains many ideas combining the best 
features of the savings and loan and mutual 
savings bank industries. It should serve as 
an excellent vehicle to prompt thrift and 
home fianance leaders to consider the best 
means of developing mutual thrift institu- 
tions in a way that will best serve their com- 
munities. 


A Study of Communism by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp two reviews 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News October 1, 1962, on the new book, 
“A Study of Communism.” 

What makes the book “A Study of 
Communism” so significant and impor- 
tant to all Americans is that this book 
was written by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

A pressing need in our free society is to 
have available authoritative informa- 
tion and discussion of the Communist 
menace, for it is through understanding 
communism and its techniques, its trick- 
ery, and its inherent deceit that Ameri- 
cans can be effectively prepared to coun- 
teract the Communist goal of world dom- 
ination. 

FBI Director Hoover, the American 
which the Kremlin probably despises and 
fears above ail, presents just such infor- 
mation in his book based on his vast ex- 
perience and knowledge of communism 
and its goals. It should be on the must 
reading list for all concerned citizens. 

I am sure Members of Congress will be 
interested in seeing the laudatory com- 
ments of these two reviews for Mr. 
Hoover’s important, timely work. 

New Warnincs ON Reps 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Dran GENERAL EISENHOWER: You should 
be first in line to buy J. Edgar Hoover's new 
book and be first to read it, too, If only to 
protect yourself against another embarrass- 
ment in defending the American way against 
the Communist system, 

In one of your early presidential news 
conferences you told us about an incident 
when you were commanding NATO and were 
having a dish of tea or something with one 
of those Russian generals who also was a 
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political commissar and very handy with 
words, toe hoot. 

Remember? This Russian Joe gave you a 
big sales talk on the Communist system and 
challenged you to reply in behalf of the 
American way. You told us that you 
couldn’ do it or, anyway, that you felt 
that your argument was inadequate. That 
is not surpribing because a Commie political 
commissar must be thoroughly schooled in 
the basic arguments of his trade, as a West 
Point cadet commits to memory the dreary 
passage of the IDR (Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions). 

Mighty few Americans could stand up to 
a Kremlin commissar and refute, point by 
point, the Russian Joe's arguments in behalf 
of communism and in derogation of the 
United States. Oh, our guy would know 
right enough that ours was the best system, 
but his argument would not be organized. 

Neither would our boy be likely to have 
the skill in debate and logic to detect and 
destroy the Russian arguments, based as 
they are on a series of false and phony 
premises. 

Well, General, that's where J. 
Hoover’s book comes in: It ig written for 
Americans just like you and me and your 
neighbors and mine. More than that, Mr. 
Hoover has writen a book ideally suited 
to become the text for teaching American 
high school and college students: what com- 
munism is about and where and how and 
why it is inferior to the American way. 

That is the most important attribute of 
Mr. Hoover's book, “A Study of Communism,” 
that it can explain to young America why 
they should be willing to fight and to die 
to keep communism out. It is more im- 
portant that young America understand all 
about that than that you or I understand 
it, General. You and I are too old to fight. 
But the way things are going, with the 
Commies swarming all over Cuba and likely 
to be collecting some mainland Latin 
American nations before long, the young 
American of the present may have some 
fighting and dying to do. 

You would have licked that Russian Joe, 
General, if you had slugged him with the 
facts contained in Mr. Hoover's book. Of 
‘course, it was written then and you 
couldn't have been expected to know about 
it. But the book is published now, by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 203 pages, $3.95. 

Perhaps the Pentagon’s War College, West 
Point and the other institutions of learning 
in support of national defense should adopt 
“A Study of Corimunism”™ as a text, 

There will be some egghead nit-picking 
of Mr. Hoover's book because he contends 
that communism is an internal as well as 
as external menace to the United States. 
The egghead lefties scoff at that and tend 
to make fun of Mr. Hoover. That sets them 
apart in the United States—far apart. 

(By Gene Wortsman) 

J. Edgar Hoover and Columbia Pictures 
Corp., probably unknown to one another, 
simultaneously are warning free men, again, 
that the hammer and sickle hang heavy over 
their heads, 

Both deal with the same theme: 

The road to communism, built with deceit 
as its foundation and force as its cement, 
is paved over the dead bodies of its mil- 
lions of victims. 

FBI Director Hoover gives his views in 
& new book, “A Study of Communism,” pub- 
ished by Holt, Rinhhart & Winston, Inc. 
(83.95), out today. 
~ Columbia makes its points in a 75-minute 
documentary, “We'll Bury You,” Nikita 

ev historie warning to democ- 
racies, The movie is scheduled for com- 
mercial movie houses late this month, 

The book and the movie are so similar 
in content that one could have been adapted 
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from the other. But in the end, they have 
different thoughts on how freedom must 
triumph. 

To Mr. Hoover, faith in freedom will be 
victorious. 

To Columbia, words and wishes won't stop 
the Reds. It will take greater force, com- 
bined with the conviction of a free society 
that dedication to freedom must be as force- 
ful in its principles and actions as com- 
munism is to its principles of terror and 
enslavement, 

Mr. Hoover's book was written in response 
to requests from educators to contrast free- 
dom with totalitarianism. 

As such it will be a helpful and informa- 
tive publication, probably read more by 
scholars and students than by laymen, 

Mr. Hoover, as does the movie, traces the 
rise of communism from the mind of one 
man Karl Marx, to a membership of 40 mil- 
lion persons, enrolled in 87 parties through- 
out the world, controlling one-third of the 
world's population and one-fourth of the 
world’s territory. 

“A Digest of Differences,” the last chapter 
of the book, thumbnails how the system of 
freedom differs from that of communism. 

Under “Elections,” as an example, Mr. 
Hoover says the Communist view is “elec- 
tions do not express the will of the people.” 
In a democracy, elections are the volce of 
the people.” 

The movie is a sometime shocking thing, 
purposely so. 

It begins in darkness and only a voice is 
heard. 

The opening and closing shots are those 
of two young women frantically scrambling 
through a barbed-wire fence, tearing their 
clothes, but running, running, running, 
away from communism, The open arms of 
free men help pull them the last few feet to 
freedom. 2 

Some magnificent pictures are shown of old 
Russia. They also show Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchey in ection. They show the firing 
squads and the hangmen, not only in Russia 
but also in China and Cuba. 

They show the faces of the slaughtered, 
the mourning of thelr loved ones * * * the 
glory of freedom won in Hungary and the 
sadness when it so quickly ended under 
Russian tanks, 


Gold Guarantees and the Price of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the October Monthly Economic Letter of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York. This article is a common sense 
and rational approach to the price of 
gold as related to our balance of pay- 
ments. It recommends against the is- 
suing of gold guarantees by the United 
States and I believe our colleagues will 
find the reasons for rejecting this idea 
of interest and value. 

The article follows: 

THE QUESTION OF GOLD GUARANTEES 

The international financial atmosphere— 
as evaluated from the annual meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Bank just held in Washington— 
is calmer than a year ago although the 
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United States is still losing some gold and 
still has an adverse balance of payments, 
‘The Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dil- 
lon, put the deficit—on the basis of the first 
8 months of 1962—at an annual rate of 
somewhat over“ $1.5 billion, as against last 
year’s $2.5 billion, and 1960's $3.9 billion, 

President Kennedy assured the assembled 
finance ministers and central bankers that 
the United States, “as a matter of first pri- 
ority,” will work on the problem until the 
payments deficit is eliminated. In the judg- 
ment of the Fund's Managing Director, Dr. 
Per Jacobsson, the efforts already made here 
and in other major trading nations, and such 
“further corrective policies” as might still be 
required, will “prove successful in assuring a 
stable exchange rate structure without any 
alteration in the present price of gold.” 

Dr. Jacobsson specifically rejected not only 
a change in the U.S. price of gold but also an- 
other idea that has of late been voiced in 
some European quarters—that the United 
States could strengthen the confidence of 
foreign governments and central banks if 
it guaranteed them against loss in the event 
that we raised our $35 gold price: Such 
guarantees, given either directly or through 
the IMF, would mean that, in this even- 
tuality, we would promise to pay the differ- 
ence to foreign governments and central 
banks on their dollar holdings. 

The most obvious defect of the proposal for 
the United States to give gold guarantees is 
that it would seem to admit that a rise in the 
price might be contemplated. There is 
neither need for, nor constructive purpose to 
be served by, raising the U.S. price of gold. 

There are also practical difficulties of 
which foreign observes may be unaware. To 
have force, a gold guarantee would require 
an act of The hearings and de- 
bate that would precede such action might 
not only feed unreasonable rumors and fears, 
but might also accentuate quite legitimate 
concern about the dollar. As a result, some 
Official holders might well switch from dol- 
lars into gold and await the outcome of the 
debate. If Congress were to turn down the 
guarantee, the international position of the 
dollar might be serlously weakened. 

ABROGATION OF GOLD CLAUSES 


The very Idea of explicit. gold guarantees 
and gold clauses awakens some unhappy 
memories in the American conscience, Until 
30 years ago, gold clauses—the pledge that a 
debter will repay money having the same 
value in terms of gold as he received—were 
widely used in the United States. In fact, 
for more than a hundred years prior to 1933, 
they were a matter of routine in mortgage 
deeds and bonds, including most of the 
securities issued by the Federal Government. 
The popularity of gold clauses reflected a 
concept that gold was money, the only true 
money, the foundation of the credit system, 
and the final denominator of all values. 

The use of gold clauses was abruptly ended 
just a generation ago. In June 1933, follow- 
ing the suspension of the gold standard in 
March, Congress passed a joint resolution 
declaring gold clauses to be “against public 
policy.” At the same time, it provided that 
“public and private debts” could be dis- 
charged, “dollar for dollar,” in any coin and 
currency that “at the time of payment” is 
legal tender, which gold ceased to be. 

Creditors, understandably, resisted. In 
several famous cases the Supreme Court in 
1935 the constitutionality of the 
joint resolution. By a vote of 5 to 4, it held 
that the enforcement of goid clauses in pri- 
vate contracts was inconsistent with the 
power of Congress to regulate money. As 
to the Federal Government's own bonds, the 
Court declared that Congress could not “dis- 
regard the obligations of the Government 
at its discretion;” but it dismissed the 
bondholders’ claims on the ground that they 
suffered no injury as a result of the payoff 
in paper money. In 1935, it should be re- 
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called, domestic price levels were virtually 
the same as in 1933. The ANAS 
of purchasing power would give bon: ders 
a Naht to compensation would have sub- 
sequently led to extreme embarrassment 
had not Congress, in 1935, passed a resolu- 
tion cutting off litigation against the Gov- 
ernment on the ground of abrogated gold 
clauses. 

The debate was dramatic and momentous. 
In the light of the subsequent shrinkage 
in the value of the dollar and the pervasive 
impact of inflation on people’s minds, atti- 
tudes, and actions, the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court minority, written by Justice 
James C. olds, is worth remember- 
ing: “Loss of reputation for honorable deal- 
ing will bring us unending humiliation; 
the impending legal and moral chaos is 
appalling.” 

P he United States has no wish to get back 
into a humiliating mess of this kind. The 
way to avoid it is not by embroidering fancy 
guarantees but by conducting our affairs 
so as to avoid any necessity for ever con- 
sidering a rise in the official price of gold. 
The possibility of doing so is improved by 
the fact that nowhere does gold circulate 
as money; it is a commodity of unique use- 
fulness as a store of value, 


COMING BACK TO LIFE? 


Abroad, gold clauses were also abrogated 
or regulated during the 1930's, at least in 
domestic contracts. It is relevant to recall, 
in this context, that the United 
all through the 19th century and the early 
decades of this century, had generally steered 
away from gold clauses. The concept was 
that the pound sterling was as good as gold; 
while gilt edges were imprinted on bonds, 
a specific gold clause qualifying a sterling 
obligation was regarded as a heresy. 

Gold clauses are not, however, totally dead. 
They fall into two categories—domestic and 
international. France, during the past dec- 
ade, twice issued internal long-term bonds 
featuring, in addition to generous tax exemp- 
tions, a gold clause designed to restore the 
confidence of people in Government paper 
and to help break the vicious circle of in- 
flation. The link with gold is provided by 
tying the redemption value of the bonds to 
the price of the 20-franc gold Napoleon in 
the Paris market. The Bank of France for 
the past 14 years has conducted open mar- 
ket operations to stabilize gold coin prices. 

Other countries, too, buy and sell coin in 
domestic markets as means of stabilizing 
gold prices and hence encouraging the ac- 
ceptability of paper currency. This can give 
to all holders of paper currency the practical 
equivalent of a gold clause. 


INTERNATIONAL GOLD CLAUSES 


The principal use of gold clauses today is 
in international financial agreements, The 
outstanding example is found in the IMF 
articles of agreement concluded in 1944. All 
Fund holdings of members’ currencies, 
whether from initial subscriptions or from 
lending operations carry a gold guarantee. 

Extensions of credit between central banks, 
‘arranged to help stabilize foreign exchange 
markets, generally contain exchange clauses 
providing for guarantees against deprecia- 
tion of the currency of the borrowing coun- 
try in terms of the U.S. dollar. For instance, 
balances held by European central banks in 
each other's currency have for the past 12 
years been endowed with a dollar guarantee. 

The thought is now being heard with in- 
creasing frequency that international fi- 
nancial arrangements should provide for a 
wider use of gold guarantees, Thus, at the 
Fund meetings, the Governor of the Bank 
of Greece, Xenophon Zolotas, and Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Reginald 
Maudling, made suggestions for enlarged ac- 
cumulations of currencies among central 
banks and governments that would carry a 
gold clause. 
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The United States for the past 18 months 
has been accumulating foreign currencies, as 
was described in these pages last month. 
The hope is that these arrangements, de- 
yeloped under the leadership of Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Robert V. Roosa to 
give added flexibility to the international 
monetary structure, can be applied more 
widely and generally, with the result that 
foreign central banks would hold more dol- 
lars and US. monetary authorities larger 
amounts of other convertible currencies, In 
U.S. thinking, however, such mutual ac- 
cumulations of currencies would depend 
fundamentally upon confidence, not on a 
gold clause, : 

Fearful of a general shortage of interna- 
tional liquidity and specifically of the bur- 
dens that are being imposed upon the dol- 
lar and the pound as reserve currencies, Mr. 
Maudling advanced the idea of a mutual 
currency pool under the IMF. A country 
accumulating dollars or sterling (or, for that 
matter, any convertible currency) would de- 
posit them in a special account at the IMF; 
it could in turn draw on such deposits if 
it ran into payments deficits. This new pool 
of currencies— capable of expansion to the 
extent necessary at any time'—would be 
additional to the IMs own regular resources 
and to the $6 billion supplementary fund 
for emergencies now being established; like 
all Fund currency holdings, the currencies 
held in the pool would carry a gold guar- 
antee. 

THE REAL GUARANTEE 

The idea is to set up a binding compact 
that official holdings of dollars will always 
be as good as gold. Indeed, such dollars 
would then become interest-bearing gold— 
unless, perhaps, the foreign official dollar 
holders were to forego income in exchange 
for the gold guarantee. 

These’ suggestions stem from a concern 
that the U.S. gold stock, at $16.1 billion, 
may be out of line with U.S. short-term 
liabilities to foreignets, which now total al- 
most $20 billion. Of this amount, somewhat 
over $11 Dillion is held by foreign govern- 
ments and central banks and is thus eligi- 
ble for conversion into gold. Some of the 
dollars held by commercial banks, business 
firms, and individuals abroad in excess of 
needs for working balances could undoubt- 
edly be sold to central banks and also be- 
come technically eligible for conversion. To 
dissuade foreign central banks from demand- 
ing gold now, it Is appropriate—so runs the 
argument—to guarantee them against losses 
from a dollar devaluation. 

It has also been said that, in giving a 
gurrantee, the United States would remove 
the threat of dollar conversions into gold and 
thus secure a measure of leeway from the 
balance-of-payments discipline. The an- 
swer is that removing this threat might 
weaken the resistance of an administration 
to inflationary policies. We must also face 
the hard reality that international financial 


cooperation has obvious limits, As Mr. Roosa ` 


noted in a statement on “Assuring the Free 
World's Liquidity” published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, other nations 
would accept or renew guarantees only if 
they had confidence in our internal and ex- 
ternal economic performance. “Those in the 
position of accepting guarantees are able to 
dictate their terms.” 

The real guarantee for the dollar, rests on 
the productivity of the American economy, 
its ability to produce goods that people all 
over the world want to buy, and sensible 
monetary, fiscal and labor policies that en- 
courage enterprise and help us keep com- 
petitive, 

A gold guarantee would be a redundant 
and useless appendage so long as we preserve 
our economic health and fiscal sobriety. A 
dollar unable to look inflation in the eye 
could not be rescued even with the most elab- 
orate of gold guarantees. 


October 6 
Democratic Congress Box Score 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article by Peter Ed- 
son published in today’s Washington 
Daily News: 

Dems’ Box Score on HILL 
(By Peter Edson) 

Winding up its business In a legislative 
stampede, the 87th Congress is giving Pres- 
ident Kennedy far more of his program than 
he may have hoped for 3 months ago. 

As of October 1, the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oro’s monthly tabulation shows 391 bills 


total of 733 in the 2-year session, to date. 

e total may well reach 800 or more on 
count after adjournment, for Con- 
gress has cleared many bills the President 
has not had time to consider. And he has 
10 days after adjournment, not counting 
Sundays, to sign or pocket veto final meas- 
ures. 

Legislative action has come so fast in the 
final 2 weeks of the session that it will take 
some time for Budget Bureau and the execu- 
tive agencies of Government to figure out 
who gets exactly what and how much for 
the current fiscal year. 

Most of the new laws are, of course, Gov- 
ernment housekeeping operations. Like 
Public Law 720, which authorizes the sale 
of chestnut extract from the national stock- 
pile, Or Public Law 695, authorizing North 
Dakota Indians to graze cattle at Garrison 
Dam. 

But over and above all this legislative 
tricky track that Congress handles to solve 
local problems, the administration can count 
at least 50 solid achievements. In about 
half of these cases, the administration got 
only a part of what it asked for. In the 
other half it got practically what it wanted. 

Among the major accomplishments in the 
field of foreign affairs are the trade expan- 
sion act, a new tariff classification act, a 
ready-reserve callup of 150,000 men for a 
year’s service. The $100 million United Na- 
tions loan was approved, the United States 
Was authorized to participate in loans to 
International Monetary Fund and a $73 mil- 
lion war damage payment to the Philip- 
pines was made. Foreign aid is being cut 
but not as much as feared. 

In the field of general government, postal 
rates are being raised but free congressional 
junk mail is being abolished. Federal pay 
rates are being increased. Antitrust case 
investigation was facilitated. A constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing the poll tax 
was passed, subject to ratification by the 
States. The national debt limit was raised 
to a whopping $308 billion, 

In labor and public welfare, a cut-down 
manpower retraining program was initiated, 
reporting om union pension funds was 
tightened, public assistance and child wel- 
fare benefits were increased. A new drug 
control law is being A senior citi- 
zens housing ald act has been signed. Edu- 
cational television was given a boost and 
new sets will be required to carry all chan- 
nels. 

To aid the domestic economy, business is 
being given $1.3 billion in tax relief for new 
investments. Self-employed people will be 
given a tax reduction to finance their own 
retirement funds. A $900 million emer- 
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gency public works program was authorized 
for use in offsetting recessions. The com- 
munications satellite corporation was au- 
thorized in the form the administration 
wanted it. A so-called omnibus farm bill 
was passed giving the administration only 
a part of and a delayed start on what was 
really asked for. 

Congress was slower and later than it has 
ever been in passing appropriation bills to 
run the Government this fiscal year, al- 
ready one-fourth gone. Total figures aren’t 
available yet and won't be for some days. 

But as approved by the House, expendi- 
tures will be over $90 billion and maybe over 
$91 billion. Even so, this is §4 billion less 
than what the Kennedy administration 
requested, 


In Recognition of Gen. Lauris Norstad’s 
Splendid Contribution to the Develop- 
ment and Operation of NATO Over the 


Past Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a resolution calling upon 
the Congress toward a gold medal to 
Gen. Lauris Norstad in recognition of 
his contribution to the development and 
operation of NATO over the past years. 
General Norstad’s skill and enlightened 
leadership has been a major reason for 
the maintenance of peace and the de- 
velopment of a firm and effective de- 
fense force in the NATO countries. 

As a nation we would be remiss if we 
allowed this great soldier to depart the 
ranks without according him some sym- 
bol of the appreciation we must feel for 
his splendid record of service. 

I have a special affection for General 
Norstad in that he and I both began our 
military careers in the U.S. Cavalry. Al- 
though the horses, boots, and saddles are 
long gone General Norstad's flair for 
leadership is truly emblematic of the fine 
traditions which attach to the Cavalry 
legions. 

I refer below to the letter written by 
President John F. Kennedy to General 
Norstad on the occasion of his retire- 
ment and to General Norstad's letter of 
the day previous: 

Tue Warrë House, 
July 19, 1962. 
Gen, Laurs Norstap, USAF 
SHAPE, Paris. 

Dear Larger: It is only with deep regret 
that I accede to your request to retire from 
active duty. I know that I speak not only 
for the United States but also for the lead- 
ers of the free world, when I say that your 
individual contribution to the strength of 
the alliance during a particularly difficult 
and critical period will become a permanent 
entry in the annals of freedom. 

There is no more important military as- 
signment for the defense of the free world 
than the one that you have been carrying 
for so long, and I know of no one who has 
been better able to bear its burdens. During 
that period you have become a living symbol 
of the U.S, commitment to the alliance and 
of the strength of the alliance itself. 
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As you know, I have relied heavily on your 
experience over the past 18 months, I have 
felt fortunate that you were serving as Su- 
preme Allied Commander and as Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Forces Europe 
at the outset of my administration, and I 
have felt particularly fortunate that you 
were in command last summer when the 
situation in Berlin reached crisis propor- 
tions. Your judgment, your perceptiveness 
and your vigorous approach to our common 
problems have been of tremendous value to 
me. 

The gratitude of the Nation as well as my 
own warm wishes will go with you into 
whatever field of endeavor you turn your 
energies. Meanwhile it is a matter of per- 
sonal satisfaction to me to know that the 
fruits of your experience will continue to 
be available in the councils of the Nation 
and of the alliance during the years ahead. 


Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
Jul x 18, 1962. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I appreciated very 
much the opportunity to talk with you last 
Monday. By means of this letter I would 
like to confirm the thoughts I expressed on 
one of the subjects we discussed at that 
meeting. 

You will recall that when we talked last 
January, we mentioned the possibility of my 
leaving my present assignment some time 
this winter, if no particular crisis developed 
in the meantime. The reasons for any 
change of this kind are apt to be rather in- 
volved but certainly foremost in my mind 
in this particular case is the simple fact that 
after 12 years with NATO, six of which I have 
served as Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, I have stayed in one field of activity 
and in one position somewhat longer than 
is the normal practice in the military sery- 
ices, 

We live in a time of continuing crisis, but 
for the moment, at least, there is no unusual 
pressure on my Office. I request therefore 
that I be relieved of my assignment as Com- 
mander in Chief, United State European 
Command on or about November 1, 1962. 

I have informed the Secretary-General of 
the North Atlantic Council of this request, 
and I assume that steps will now be taken 
by that body and by the U.S. Government, as 
appropriate, to release me from my position 
as Supreme Allied Commander Europe with 
effect on or about November 1, 1962. 
Through Department of Defense channels I 
will request that I be placed on the retired 
list at the same time. 

My retirement will conclude something 
more than 36 years of service in the uniform 
of the United States. To have served aa an 
officer of my country in peace and in war 
during an interesting and critical period has 
been the greatest pleasure, the highest honor. 
To this has been added the great privilege 
of also serving the 14 other nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty tion. I 
am indebted to the United States and to its 
NATO allies for the great satisfaction that 
has come to me through this service. 

I have enjoyed working with you, Mr. 
President. In the critical periods when we 
have been in the most direct contact, I have 
learned to respect your courage, your judg- 
ment and your capacity for leadership. I 
also appreciate the support that you have 
given to me during these times of stress. 
You have my best wishes and my continuing 
support as you face the great problems that 
are before you. 

Faithfully, 
Lavris Norstap, 
General, USAF. 
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Irving Maness, Deputy Administrator of 
SBA, Leads U.S. Trade Mission to 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Irving Maness, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, recently led a U.S. trade mis- 
sion to Israel. Mr. Maness, as mission 
director, led the group during a 25-day 
visit to 296 Israeli firms interested in 
trading with the United States. 

Formerly counsel for the House Small 
Business Committee, Mr. Maness has 
brought talents to the Small Business 
Administration—where he serves as 
Deputy Administrator for Procurement 
and Technical Assistance—which served 
him and his colleagues in good stead on 
this mission. 

Mr. Maness has written an account of 
this successful and important mission 
which was published in International 
Commerce in its issue of September 3, 
1962. I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

ISRAELI Mission 


Functioned from June 2 to June 27, a total 
of 25 days. 

Operated in four cities: Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Beersheba, Individual members 
and groups of mission members visited most 
other towns and cities of Israel. 

Visited 43 plants and institutions, usually 
by individual members and groups of mis- 
sion members. 

Operated two trade information centers 
in Tel Aviv, one of which was at the Near 
East International Trade Fair, June 5—July 
5. Physical count of visitors to this TIO 
was 146,000. Because of the character of the 
exhibit, visitors probably did not include re- 
peats other than those with serious interest. 
(Fair's ticket entrance was over 730,000.) 

Attended and spoke at 15 meetings with 
groups ranging in size from 20 to over 300. 

Presented 231 business proposals which 
had been submitted by U.S. firms. 

Held 311 interviews with 296 separate Is- 
raeli firms, which resulted in 397 contacts 
for the U.S. business proposals. These 296 
Israeli firms responded to 165 (approximately 
75 percent) of the business proposals. 

Reported 207 trade and investment op- 
portunities in addition to contacts resulting 
from U.S. business proposals: 53 for U.S. ex- 
ports, 10 for distributorships, 8 for agencies, 
22 for licensing, 79 joint ventures, 26 for 
U.S. imports, 8 offers of services, and 1 ofer 
to license. 


IsrarL—U.S. Trape MISSION REPORTS ON 25- 
Day Visrr TO 296 Frems INTERESTED IN 
TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 

(By Irving Maness, mission director) 

The first U.S. trade mission to Israel found 
this small country an extremely dynamic de- 
mocracy offering a constantly expanding mar- 
ket for American products and American 
technology. 

The mission found greatest interest in 
the fields of machinery and equipment re- 
lated to construction and road building, 
agriculture and processing of foodstuffs, 
machine tools and specialized production 
machinery for industry, chemicals for in- 
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dustry and agriculture, garage and auto- 
motive servicing equipment, electronic parts 
and equipment. The market is 
also opening for import of more finished 
goods, A list of 400 such items has been 
issued by the Israel Government. 

The mission members had specialized ex- 
perience in the flelds of chemicals, plastics 
and synthetics, heavy construction equip- 
ment, metalworking, electronics, food 
processing, and investment. They carried 
with them a wide rdnge of business pro- 
posals, 1. e. specific offers from American firms 
interested in en into a commercial 
undertaking with their Isracli counterparts. 
Some 400 contacts were established for the 
231 U.S. firms which had submitted business 
propoals for this mission, The mission also 
brought back 207 trade and investment op- 

ties, including a considerable num- 
ber of joint venture proposals which it be- 
lieves will prove profitable to American in- 
vestors with know-how. 

The Israeli businessman has a high appre- 
ciation of the quality and efficiency of 
American production equipment, though this 
is somewhat tempered by higher initial cost 
of the U.S. product. While an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the business population 
is of European origin, there seems to be a real 
orientation toward the United States which 
can work to the advantage of American 
exports. The mission felt that American 
producers are losing opportunities by in- 
sufficient efforts to sell to Israel. 

Israel is about the size of New Jersey, 
varying in width between 12 and 60 miles 
along its 260-mile length. Travel from the 
northern-most tip of the country to its most 
southern border requires about 8 hours on 
what might be termed second-grade high- 
ways, 

The mission visited all four of Israel's 
major cities. Jerusalem has the complex of 
government buildings and is said to be the 
intellectual center. Haifa, in the north, has 
the main port, is built on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel and is an industrial center. Beer- 
sheba, in the Negev and one of the world's 
oldest cities, is now a pioneer capital. Its 
business community is not large, but has 
the vigor of the American old west. Tel Aviv, 
the center of population, the center of the 
country, and the center of activity, can only 
be likened to New York. Approximately one- 
half of Israel is taken up by the Negev, most- 
ly desert. The dramatic change this 14-year- 
old country has created is clearly visible in 
the Negev, for it is there that a visitor may 
see the change from desert to farm being 
wrought by human effort and ingenuity. 

Water shortages continue to constitute a 
great problem but agriculture represents the 
major income producer of the country. 
While agricultural production is Increasing, 
its relative importance in the economy is 
decreasing due to the rapid growth of in- 
dustry. 

Israel has in effect pulled herself up by her 
bootstraps. The size and variety of its indus- 
tries is surprising. However, the trade mis- 
sion felt that some industries are not eco- 
nomically justified at this time. It was 
pointed out that many of the industries were 
created and protected to provide productive 
activity for the skills of the population which 
expanded by immigration at unprecedented 
annual rates of more than 26% percent in 
1949, 15.4 percent in 1950, and 13.2 percent 
in 1951. Israel's present population of ap- 
proximately 214 million is now increasing 
by immigration at a high, though comfort- 
able rate of 2.7 percent. 

ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


German compensation and restitution pay- 
ments, convertible to imports from Germany, 
are about to end, which will allow successful 
U.S. competition for sales. The population 
is enjoying a wave of prosperity and welcom- 
ing the relief from years of austerity. 

The major aim of Government planning is 
to develop the use of the technical skills of 
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the population to the end that Israel becomes 
an industrial exporting nation. The import 
liberalization program will expose local in- 
dustry to competition at home, so that more 
effort will be directed toward export sales 
and increase of production efficiency. 

Government planning is carried out largely 
through an incentive system. While there 
are controls over the banking and credit sys- 
tem and over several categories of imports, 
incentives are offered by ald in financing ex- 
ports, in financing desired types of industry, 
and for establishing industries in locations 
which the Government belleves should be 
developed. 

A major part of the land of Israeli is Goy- 
ernment owned, but it is rented on very 
long-term leases at low rates to users. This 
is a practice inherited from the prenational 
days when the “Jewish Agency” bought lands 
for settling immigrants on the land, 


ONE LABOR UNION 


There is one labor union in Israel, the 
Histadrut. It was started not in the cities 
but by communal farmers. It entered busi- 
ness first to supply its members at lower cost, 
and later to develop productive work for 
immigrants. It now owns or controls (by 
veto vote) probably as much as 50 percent of 
the productive enterprises of the country. 
However, it does not do this on a monolithic 
basis since so many ot its affiliates are inde- 
pendent. Histadrut members and their 
families constitute about 70 percent of Isra- 
el's population. 

Histadrut’s economic arm, the Hevrat 
Ovdim, is particularly strong in agriculture, 
construction and roadbuilding, and automo- 
tive transport. 

While the Hevrat Ovdim has a central 
council, it nevertheless consists of a great 
many largely independently operated enter - 
prises. Most of these enterprises are either 
wholly owned, owned in association with co- 
operatives, or are simply associated with co- 
operatives. Hevrat Ovdim also enters joint 
ventures with private enterprise. Its bank, 
second largest in Israel, also works with pri- 
vate enterprise, and it is at present actively 
seeking American know-how and investment 
in its established successful industries. It 
should be emphasized that in all cases the 
enterprises are carried on for profit. Enter- 
prise managers are appointed and are sub- 
ject to administrative review. 

Because the Hevrat Ovdim constitutes such 
a great proportion of the market, the prob- 
lem arises for American exporters whether to 
try to appoint agencies or distributors to the 
private sector or to the Hevrat Oydim. As a 
guide for consideration, the Mission lists 
these factors: (1) Hevrat Ovdim's enter- 
prises do purchase from private sector agen- 
cies and distributors. (2) It generally does 
not aggressively.market any product except 
those of its own production. (3) It is in- 
terested in assembly and partial manufac- 
ture of American products, in which cases it 
then does market aggressively. (4) An im- 
portant member of its bank staff advised that 
American exporters should consider appolnt- 
ment of agents and distributors from stand- 
ard commercial criteria and should treat 
prospective Hevrat Ovdim customers the 
same as any commercial prospects. 

EXCHANGE TERMS 


There have been some recent changes un- 
der the Government's liberalization scheme. 
Products on the free list may now be im- 
ported by any authorized Importer at terms 
of “payment against document.” Under 
these three conditions, availability of dollar 
exchange is automatic. 

An import license Is required under any 
one of the following conditions: (1) Buyer 
is not an “authorized importer” for the prod- 
uct to be imported, (2) Product is not on 
the free list. (3) Payment terms are longer 
than “payment against documents.” 

Import licenses usually require payment 
to suppliers within 90 or 180 days, the Gov- 
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ernment contending that longer terms con- 
stitute financing. Import licenses with 
longer payment terms are granted in excep- 
tional cases. Isracl at present permits fi- 
nancing through approved loans, which per- 
mit demand on Israel's dollar balance, 
These loans must be for a minimum period 
of 7 years. Details of long- or medium-term 
financing of sales should be carefully studied. 


TECHNICAL SKILLS 


Another outstanding factor in Israel ts 
the availability of high technical skills. 
These are sharpened in three great educa- 
tional institutions: The Technion, the He- 
brew University, and the Weizmann Institute 
of Science. These offer American firms re- 
search project services at comparatively low 
cost. 

The availability of high skills also makes 
it possible for Israel to offer technical aid 
to less-developed countries. Through this 
program, they are now developing strong 
friendships in Africa and Asia and will short- 
ly begin in Latin America. This will of 
course accelerate the development of foreign 
markets for their products, This program 
also offers American firms possibilities for 
joint ventures in those countries using the 
advantages of lower cost management and 
technicians as well as staff accustomed to 
less luxurious living conditions. 

Also available in Israel are the more 
sophisticated professional business services, 
among which are consulting services in most 
fields including marketing, economic, and 
industrial feasibility. There are of course 
the standard legal, accounting, and adver- 
tising services. 

Very fine guidance is offered the American 
businessman by the U.S. Embassy in Tel 
Aviv and the U.S, Consulate in Haifa, 

Israel's highly developed tourist industry 
has a phenomenal ability to make the exten- 
sive number of tourists comfortable and 
happy. The Government maintains high 
standards, but it is of course the people's 
attitude toward the stranger within their 
gates that stands as a model, The mission's 
drivers, who were also accredited guides, 
were a never-failing source of information 
and education. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Israel has problems. Most of these are well 
known. Some are peculiar to the country 
itself, while other are the result of dynamic 
development. These are referred to in the 
special reports of the mission members, 
Overall, however, the mission came away 
with confidence that Israel is capable in the 
management of its problems. 

Note should be made of the avallability 
of local funds held by the U.S. Government, 
available for loan to many types of enter- 
prises in Israel in which U.S, private inter- 
ests are involved. This is another factor 
which makes American investment in joint 
ventures attractive. 

Israel is an expanding market for Ameri- 
can products. It is not yet receiving suf- 
cient attention from the U.S. businessman. 
It is a country whose business practices are 
famillar to Americans, and where Investment 
opportunities show promise of profit, 


Tough Talker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
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clude the following interesting newspaper 
article by Mr. John Herling which was 
published in today’s Washington Daily 
News: 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev must be biting 
his. tongue. Just 3 years ago, in San Fran- 
cisco, he singled out Joe Curran, president 
of the Maritime Union, for the ultimate 
compliment. He described him as a “true 
worker"—as contrasted with “Wall Street 
lackeys“ like Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther, head of U.S. labor leaders who were 
engaged in a toe-to-toe verbal slugging 
match. 

Today, the Maritime Union president has 
become the leader of the toughest talking 
“true worker“ force against the Soviet threat 
in Cuba. Of course, Mr. Curran is primarily 
fighting for Jobs for American merchant sea- 
men, but the Cuban crisis has provided him 
with his most conspicuous platform. 

“U.S. merchant seamen,” he said, “regard 
the Soviet buildup in Cuba as a challenge 
that the free world must meet. They bore 
a heavy share of the sacrifices required for 
victory in World War II. Their skills will be 
essential in any future conflict.” 

“Clearly,” Mr. Curran says, it is up to our 
Government to determine what military, dip- 
lomatic, and economic measures it will take 
on its own and with its allies to meet this 
challenge. For ourselves as trade unionists, 
we consider it our right and a duty, regard- 
less of Government policy, to protest by 
every possible means any movement of car- 
goes and ships which can help create a 
Soviet bastion on the island.” 

Bluntly, Mr. Curran makes charges which 
involve not only the immediate Cuban situa- 
tion, but also the U.S. policy in regard to 
the support of this country’s merchant ma- 
rine. The American sailors’ unions have car- 
ried on this running fight with the Eisen- 
hower and the Kennedy administrations. 

“The Soviet military bulld-up in Cuba has 
raised many serious questions concerning 
our Government's relations with nations 
supposedly allied with us in defense of the 
free world against Communist aggression,” 
Mr. Curran said. “I address myself to ques- 
tions which it has raised concerning our mer- 
chant marine policy. 

Mr. Curran itemizes his charges: 

As a result of Government policies and 
lack of policies with regard to our merchant 
marine, American-fiag ships have been carry- 
ing barely 10 percent of American water- 
borne foreign commerce. Furthermore, the 
U.S. Government, as a matter of policy, has 
fostered the development of a mammoth 
fleet of American-owned ships under flags of 
Liberia, Panama, and Honduras. 

The dangers inherent in both these de- 
velopments have been forcefully demon- 
strated in the current Cuban situation. 

Now in the Cuban situation, most of these 
friendly nations whose fleets have been fat- 
tening on American foreign commerce refuse 
to consider the pleas of our Government to 
keep their ships from aiding the Soviet mili- 
tary buildup in Cuba. 

We have the absurd spectacle of ships of 
supposedly friendly nations running cargo 
into Cuba—assisting in strengthening the 
island as a Soviet base—and coming directly 
from the isiand to a US. port to pick up a 
U.S. foreign aid shipment to be delivered 
elsewhere. 

The folly of this policy, and of the whole 
buildup of the runaway flag fleet, has been 
made clear in the Cuban situation. Ameri- 
can-owned ships flying “runaway flags“ have 
been part of the Soviet shuttle to Cuba, 
Some of the ships in that traffic were built 
in the United Sttaes and were transferred 
out of U.S. jurisdiction to one of the “run- 
away” flags although now by subsequent 
transfers they may be under some other 
registry. 
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Says Mr. Curran: “The Liberian, Pana- 
manian, and Honduran flags have been of as- 
sistance to the Soviets in the cold war before 
this. When I was in Odessa, USSR., 2 
years ago with an NMU delegation, we saw 
some of these ships in the harbor. We were 
told that 46 of these ships had sailed into 
Black Sea ports within a 6-month period. 

“The Cuban situation has made clear the 
dangerous folly of our maritime policies 
since World War II. It has made clear that 
the United States cannot rely on the fleets of 
friendly nations for the maritime strength 
the United States needs.” 


The Tax Bill Conference Report 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to note that the conference 
has measurably improved the tax bill. 

When the bill was originally before 
the House, it was presented and con- 
sidered under a closed rule, barring 
amendments. The motion to recommit 
was entirely inadequate, and did not 
make several necessary revisions that 
should haye been proposed, and they 
have now been adopted to substantial 
degree in the other body and in the 
conference, 

The withholding provisions would have 
occasioned much inconvenience and ex- 
pense to many segments of the Ameri- 
can people—honest taxpayers, business- 
men, and many of our banking institu- 
tions. 

It is generally agreed that due taxes 
should be collected by the Government, 
and that is a job for enforcement agen- 
cies which should not be saddled upon 
others. 

The reporting provisions which have 
been adopted are somewhat onerous, but 
it will be possible for the persons and 
institutions concerned to live with them, 
and they can test them in the clear light 
of actual experience to see whether or 
not they are workable or that some other 
expedient will have to be adopted. 

While the taxation of American for- 
eign business still presents many dif- 
ficulties, the conference report, as passed, 
has also improved that situation. 

However, I want to make it clear that 
I do not believe this bill is, by any means, 
perfect nor is it a substitute for a major 
overhaul of our tax laws, streamlining of 
the current rates, elimination of some 
very onerous taxes and substantial re- 
ductions to lighten current burdens on 
the taxpayers and business which are, as 
I have stated so many times, seriously 
reducing our standards of living and 
stifling initiative and incentive, and thus 
handicapping our great free enterprise 
system. 

It is my conviction that if our tax sys- 
tem is adequately and properly revised, 
it will not only be possible to lift many 
burdens from the backs of the people— 
workers, farmers, professional groups, 
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managers, small business, and many 
others—but it will also make it possible 
more easily to secure substantial, addi- 
tional tax revenue, but budgetary defi- 
cits, and put our Government on a sound, 
fiscal basis. 

I will, therefore, support the confer- 
ence report. 


Livestock Prices Drop When Democrats 
Are In Control of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, along 
with a great majority of the Members 
representing the breadbasket states, I 
could not support the 1962 farm bill for 
the many following reasons. 

Here are some excerpts from a speech 
by Congressman Hoeven of Iowa, top 
minority member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee. On October 1, 1962, 
see page 20439 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, He said: 


In 1963 corn and wheat farmers will ex- 
perience a very liberal and expensive pay- 
ment program for the voluntary retirement 
of acreage, but in 1964 the honeymoon is 
over. After 1 year of payments on produc- 
ing acres, payments on non-producing acres 
and price support loans at $1.02 per bushel, 
the rug is pulled out from under the corn 
farmer. He is then faced with no payments 
whatsoever and price support at 80 cents a 
bushel. Not only that, but the Government 
surplus could be dumped on the market at 
84 cents a bushel, plus carrying charges, and 
175 million bushels of cheap feed wheat 
would be thrown into artificial competition 
with corn. During the debate in the House 
on the conference report there was not one 
single attempt to dispute the obvious fact 
that there will be 80-cent corn in 1964. 
During the debate in the Senate on the bill 
both before and after it went to conference, 
the junior Democratic Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmirg], pointed out that 
under the Senate-adopted formula the 1964 
corn support would be extremely low—50 
percent of parity. 

At page 19325 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of September 24, 1962, he sald: 

“Next year our feet will be to the fire. 
Those of us who want to maintain income 
for dairy, beef, and hog farmers will be in 
a far different position than we were this 
year, because the alternative to doing noth- 
ing will be 50 percent price supports, which 
means a further cruel income drop for our 
farmers.” 

Tobacco is supported under a special 
formula passed 2 years ago to prevent tobacco 
supports from going higher (under Public 
Law 86-389 the 1962 tobacco support is 101 
percent of the 1959 support), peanuts are 
currently supported at 82 percent of parity, 
rice at 76 percent of parity, and upland 
cotton at 82 percent of parity. 

Along with the sharp increase in the num- 
ber of employees added to the Department of 
Agriculture in order to help that agency 
spend even more tax money, farm debt in 
America has also risen to an all-time high 
of $27.7 billion. So have farm costs risen 
to an all-time high of $27.6 billion in the 
second quarter of 1962. 
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Whether it Is bypassing Congress through 
a radical delegation of legislative authority, 
or whether it is penitentiary terms for dairy 
farmers, or whether it is 80-cent corn for 
corn farmers, or whether it is by another 
means, the end is the same—the complete 
control of our agricultural economy, 

This is what we have to look forward to 
next year—more attempts at controlling 
American agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with my colleague 
Mr. Horven. Facts are that livestock 
prices follow closely the price of corn 
and feed grains. 

So, no one needs wonder why livestock 
prices drop when Democrats are in con- 
trol of Congress. 

Prices on most every farm product 
were driven down when the Democrats 
rolled back cattle prices 10-percent early 
in 1951. Remember? 

HOG PRICES AT THE OMAHA MARKET 


1949: Low $5.25; high $7.30; Democrat- 
controlled Congress—peace. 

1941-47: High $27.50; Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress—war. 

1947-48: High $32.25; Republican-con- 
trolled Congress—peace. 

1949-52 (rollback): High $26.50; 
Democrat-controlled Congress—war. 

1953-54: High $28.65; Republican-con- 
trolled Congress—peace. 

1955-58: High $25.25; Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress—peace. 

1959-62: High $20.35; Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress—peace. 

Loox 

Southern Democrats control Agricul- 
ture Committees of Congress. 

Senate Agriculture Committee: Demo- 
crat chairman, from Southern State; 11 
Democrats, 6 from Southern States; 6 
Republicans, 5 from Midwest and North- 
ern States. 

House Agriculture Committee: Demo- 
crat chairman, from Southern State; 20 
Democrats on committee, 13 from South- 
ern States; 14 Republicans, 13 from 
Midwestern and Northern States. 

Farm products of the Southern States: 
Mostly cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts—prices good. 

Farm products of the Midwestern and 
Northern States: Mostly corn and all 
grains, wheat, livestock, poultry, and 
eggs prices low. 

Congressmen and Senators always 
look after their own people best. South- 
erners and midwesterners are no excep- 
tion. 

Farmers and merchants in bread bas- 
ket States need and deserve a Republi- 
can Congress. 

Two wars less than 6 years apart, high 
taxes, low livestock prices, and high cost 
of all manufactured commodities which 
our farmers buy have the farmers of the 
Middle West in a bad price squeeze. Our 
farmers got fair prices during the wars, 
but neither they, their wives, nor their 
children want any more of that kind of 
business. 

Also remember, the Democratic Party 
was in complete control of the House of 
Representatives when farm prices went 
to pot in 1931-32. 

Vote for peace, progress, and for 
your purse. 

Vote Republican November 6. 
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Who Pays for Federal Power? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
mer Director of the Budget, Mr. Maurice 
Stans, wrote a particularly revealing 
article on “Who Pays for Federal 
Power?” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, September 30, 1962. 

The continuous push by those “public 
power gangs,” in lobbying a constant 
stream of legislative proposals in the 
Congress should be thwarted by those of 
us who advocate the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The article by Mr. Stans follows: 

Our CHANGING Economy—WHo PAYS FOR 

FEDERAL POWER? 

The Investor-owned electric utllitles In the 
United States last year paid $1.312 billion 
in Federal income taxes and $1.104 billion 
in State and local taxcs. Would you be will- 
ing to eliminate all these taxes in the future, 
and make the electric companies tax free? 

Before you answer, think it over. A say- 
ing of $2.416 billion in this way to the util- 
ities would make it possible for them to cut 
all their electricity rates by about one fourth. 

This would be quite a saving for everyone. 
This is what happens in areas where Federal 
power systems operate, like TVA and others. 
They do have low electricity rates, 

So far it sounds good. 

But then comes the inevitable question. 
Who would make up the loss in revenues 
to the Federal and local governments? 

The answer ts that you and other property 
holders and income earners in the country 
would have to pay nearly 62%½ billion more 
in taxes—of one kind or another—for the 
governments to operate. 

This circle illustrates a major distinction 
between Federal power and private power. 
Federal power is cheaper only because it 
shifts a burden of Government upkeep on 
to others, 

To clarify this, let's look at the various 
costs involved in your electric bill: 

Rather obviously such items as fuel, ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies presumably 
can: be bought at similar prices by private 
enterprise or Government. Labor rates 
should be roughiy comparable also, or else 
the labor unions should look into the mat- 
ter. So this leaves one other major item: 

Taxes currently are taking around 24 cents 
out of every $1 billed to customers by private 
enterprise utilitics. But Federal power en- 
terprises pay no Federal taxes and out of 
each revenue dollar may pay little or nothing 
to local and State governments. 

Sometimes there is a further difference. 
Utilities must borrow large sums of money 
to build their plants and distribution net- 
works. The Federal Government can borrow 
a little cheaper than private companies. 
Local tax-exempt bodies can borrow still 
cheaper. And one Federal program, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, borrows from 
the Federal Treasury at 2 percent although 
the Government has to pay around 4 per- 
cent for the long-term funds it lends the 
REA. Again the taxpayer makes it up. 

So if the price paid for Federal power 
is lower than that for private enterprise 
power, you can credit these two cost breaks 
for which every taxpayer is paying extra to 
make up the difference. 

At the present time one-elghth of the in- 
stalled generating capacity in the United 
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States is Federal power. The prossures for 
more spreading of this deceptive “bargain” 
grow regularly. 

REA asked for a record appropriation of 
nearly half a billion dollars this year (al- 
though 98 percent of the farmers now have 
central station electricity). A proposal to 
build a Federal power unit at an atomic 
site at Hanford, Wash., was barely defeated 
in Congress a short time ago. And now Goy- 
ernment planners are advocating construc- 
tion of a Federal national power grid, al- 
though private power companics have a na- 
tionwide system of Interconnections and are 
building more each year. 

The ents of Federal power pro- 
ponents don't hold water: 

1. There is no need for Federal power 
where private companies are willing and able 
to do the job, and this is almost everywhere. 
The capacity of the industry has doubled 
about every 10 years. 

2. Private utilities have the means and 
the finances. They already have invested 
$46 billion in power facilitics, and have been 
spending $3.2 billion a year on new plant 
and equipment. They will have $88 billion 
invested by 1970. 

3. Federal power costs in actuality are not 
cheaper. Federal power rates are lower only 
because of Federal subsidy through tax 
exemption and cheap money. Indeed, the 
added tax burden of existing federalized 
power currently exceeds the supposed sav- 
ings from its cheap power.” 

Nor can the argument be used that private 
utilities are gouging the public. Private utii- 
ity returns are regulated rigidly by Govern- 
ment public utilities commissions which or- 
dinarily allow between 5 and 7 percent on 
invested capital—hardly a get-rich-quick re- 
turn. 

The real issue in Federal power, then, is 
not efficiency or economy of operation. The 
real issue is whether we want growing Gov- 
ernment and ultimate socialization of the 
power industry. There is no need for any 
increase in Federal power If private industry 
does the job as it has and can. The trend 
ought to be the other way, If we believe in 
free enterprise and in tax equity. The Gov- 
ernment ought to give private companies 
the opportunity to take over the Federal 
power operations upon a demonstration of 
their ability to do 80. 

Unless the trend of recent years is stopped, 
the cost of Federal power to us taxpayers 
can be expected to go up. 

Matched against any standard, the inves- 
tor-owned electric power industry has dem- 
onstrated an amazing record of competence, 
progress, and service. Rates today are about 
one-third of what they were 50 years ago. 
America has more power capacity than the 
next five countries in the world combined— 
three times that of the Soviet Union. The 
American home uses nearly eight times the 
electricity of the Russian home, 

The electric industry is today one of the 
outstanding examples of succcssful free en- 
terprise. Should we allow ft to be slowly 
destroyed at the price of industria) soctal- 
ism and higher taxes? 


Report on 87th Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 

IN THE HOUSE =f pea ta 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 


2d session of the 87th Congress has 
set a record, at least as to length. More 
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than 9 months in continuous session 
makes it the longest election-year con- 
gressional session in history, with the 
exception of certain wartime sessions 
which ran year round. 

The House of Representatives in this 
session passed something over 550 bills 
out of the more than 4,500 measures in- 
troduced. It has been said before, but 
it is worth repeating, that bare statistics 
do not adequately picture the long hours 
spent by each of us in committee work. 
It is, of course, in committee where the 
major part of the work of Congress is 
done. The 4.500 measures introduced 
had to be studied and analyzed and dis- 
cussed in committee. Those which were 
favorably reported out of committee were 
again studied and debated on the floor of 
the House. 

Iam privileged to serve on what I be- 
lieve to be the most powerful subcom- 
mittee of the House—Defense Appro- 
priations. The larger part of our entire 
national budget is spent on the military, 
and as appropriations originate in the 
House, our Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee has unique and great respon- 
sibility. I have a keen interest in the 
work of this important committee, and I 
feel that here is one of my chief services 
as & Representative in Congress. 

I can report to you that every member 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee works diligently in what he be- 
lieves to be the best interest of his coun- 
try. 


My report on the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress follows: 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Complete bipartisan cooperation was 
evidenced in the unanimous vote for our 
national defense appropriations. This 
year, it was $48,136,247,000, the highest 
defense appropriation in peacetime his- 
tory. In addition to this amount nearly 
$1.4 billion was appropriated for military 
construction. 

As I have mentioned, I am a member 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, and it was this committee’s job to 
examine every item proposed, and pre- 
pare the necessary legislation. On our 
shoulders—13 of us—rests the responsi- 
bility of making the difficult initial de- 
cisions affecting the defense budget. 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND SPACE 


We approved over $3 billion for atomic 
energy experiments and development, 
Nearly $4 billion was appropriated for 
the space program. We also passed the 
Communications Satellite Act, estab- 
lishing a commercial communications 
satellite system with Federal support. 
This was designed to improve global 
communications and contribute to bet- 
ter international understanding and 
world peace. Incidentally, this measure 
survived a filibuster by a small group of 
Senators who usually favor Government 
ownership and control over free enter- 
prise. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Cuba: Both Houses of Congress passed 
& resolution expressing the determina- 
tion of the American people to prevent 
by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms, the Commu- 
nist regime in Cuba from extending its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any 
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part of this hemisphere. A move to 
make the language even stronger failed 
to pass. 

Trade: One of the most important 
pieces of legislation to be enacted by the 
second session. was the Trade Expansion 
Act. Its main provision authorizes the 
President to cut tariffs across the board 
up to 50 percent and to eliminate entirely 
tariffs on goods of which the United 
States and the European Economic Com- 
munity account for 80 percent of the free 
world trade. Under the provisions of 
the legislation, the President may raise 
duties if, in his opinion, such boost is 
needed to protect. domestic interests. 
The bill also provides for certain tax and 
loan aid to industries damaged by for- 
eign competition, and for extra unem- 
ployment compensation for workers who 
lose their jobs as a direct result of tariff 
reductions, 

Foreign aid: The Congress looked at 
foreign aid with a very critical eye this 
year. There has been general disen- 
chantment with the program. Examples 
of waste and mismanagement were nu- 
merous. Many American businesses 
and hundreds of thousands of jobs would 
be wiped out with a sudden closing down 
of all foreign aid. However, the House 
made a very deep cut in the appropria- 
tion. The Senate restored some of the 
funds, but the final figure was still con- 
siderably lower than that requested by 
the administration. 

U.N. bonds: After much debate, Con- 
gress to the U.S. purchase of 
United Nations bonds, not to exceed $100 
million. The bond issue was designed 
to relieve the financial pressures on the 
U.N. caused by the refusal of some mem- 
ber nations to pay their share of the 
expenses for U.N. operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East. Let us hope that 
nations can be compelled to pay their 
just dues, and that the bond issue will 
not create a precedent. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Tax reform: The new tax bill, as 
finally passed, was not the bill recom- 
mended by the President. Again heed- 
ing the voice of the people, who sent in 
letters to their Congressmen by the tens 
of thousands, Congress struck out the 
provision for the withholding of taxes on 
interest and dividends. 

Self-employed pensions: The bill as 
finally agreed to would allow the self- 
employed individual to provide himself a 
pension plan wherein he could deposit 
up to $2,500 a year and make half of his 
annual deposit tax exempt. The final 
version of the bill did not provide so 
great an incentive to establish voluntary 
retirement programs as originally de- 
signed. However, it did equalize the 
pension position of the company em- 
ployee and that of the self-employed per- 
son. The House and Senate conferees 
deleted some Senate amendments which 
would have had a damaging effect on 
company pension plans and profit-shar- 
ing plans. 

Postal rates: Congress passed the bill 
to raise by 1 cent the basic postal rates 
on first-class mail and raised the rates 
on second- and third-class mail on a 
graduated scale. Under the provisions 
of the bill, Communist propaganda would 
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not be delivered unless addressee, after 
notification, advises he wants it. Li- 
braries and certain professional] institu- 
rein would be exempt from this provi- 

n. 

Federal pay raise: Civil service and 
postal employees, under the provisions 
of legislation passed by both Houses, 
would get about a 10-percent salary in- 
crease in two stages, and legislative em- 
ployees would get a 7-percent increase, 
this designed to make the Federal work- 
ers’ pay comparable to that paid for 
similar work in private industry. Fed- 
eral retirees would receive a 5-percent 
boost. 

Public works: The public works ac- 
celeration bill was designed to provide 
public works and employment in areas 
of high unemployment. The President 
had requested $1.5 billion for this pro- 
gram; this was cut almost in half. 

Ohio projects: An appropriation of 
$1,553,000 was voted to continue the 
Cleveland Harbor Improvement program, 
Also included was an item of $74,000 to 
continue the Army Corps of Engineers’ 
technical study of the feasibility of con- 
structing Tinkers Creek Dam to prevent 
flooding of the Cuyahoga River. 

Antipoll tax: A constitutional amend- 
ment doing away with poll taxes was 
passed by the Congress and submitted to 
the States for ratification. To become 
law the constitutional amendment must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. This was the only major civil 
rights measure to be approved during 
this session. 

Retraining: The Manpower Retrain- 
ing Act, passed and now in effect, pro- 
vides funds for the retraining of persons 
whose job skills are no longer in demand, 
and for on-the-job training. 

Drug protection: Additiona] require- 
ments were imposed by legislation to 
improve procedures of drug manufac- 
ture, testing, inspection and informing 
the medical profession and the public. 
Under the new law, drugs must be shown 
to be effective as well as safe. Further- 
more, a drug suspected of being hazard- 
ous may be withdrawn from public use. 

Housing for elderly: The Senior Citi- 
zens Housing Act, passed and enacted 
into law, authorizes an increase of $100 
million for direct loans for urban rentals 
and another $100 million to broaden the 
rural housing program for the elderly. 

Mass vaccination: Another piece of 
legislation passed by Congress is the Vac- 
cination Assistance Act, which launches 
a 3-year program of special grants to 
States for mass vaccination against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus. 

Federal aid to education: The bill de- 
signed to provide assistance to primary 
and secondary schools never came out of 
committee. Though the House originally 
passed the college aid bill, providing for 
grants and loans to public and private 
colleges for construction of buildings to 
be used for science, engineering, and gen- 
eral classroom purposes, but not for 
chapels, divinity schools, or sports facili- 
ties, the student scholarship provision 
was not acceptable to the House. The 
conference report was recommitted so 
no final action was taken. . 

Health care for aged: The Senate de- 
feated the admmistration- backed bill to 
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provide medical care for the aged under 
social security. Among objections to the 
bill was the fact that it covered only 
those older people already under social 
security, leaving some millions of needy 
older people unprotected, while, at the 
same time, providing care for many 
wealthy people who need no help, all at 
the expense of the working taxpayer. 
The “medicare” bill, usually referred to 
as the King-Anderson bill, did not do 
many of the things generally expected of 
it. It made no provision for doctor or 
surgeon fees, and the patient would 
have to bear the first $90 of hospital ex- 
penses plus a $20 diagnosis fee. We al- 
ready have medical care legislation, the 
Kerr-Mills Act, providing for Federal and 
State cooperation in taking care of all 
medical expenses of the aged who need 
financial help. Approximately half of 
the States are already operating a Kerr- 
Mills program. Some of those who op- 
posed the King-Anderson bill felt that 
private and nonprofit groups should be 
given a chance to provide the needed 
services, with possibly Federal aid to the 
needy in the payment of premiums, 
Congress will certainly be considering 
alternative solutions to this very real and 
important problem in the next session. 
OTHER MEASURES WHICH FAILED 

The youth employment bill, resurrect- 
ing the old Civilian Conservation Corps 
idea died in committee. 

The creation of a new Department of 
Urban Affairs was defeated by the 
House early in the session. 

The administration’s farm bill was 
killed in the House, and a less contro- 
versial substitute passed. 

The wilderness bill never received final 
consideration. 

The mass transit bill to provide Fed- 
eral aid to communities for traffic prob- 
lems did not receive final consideration. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


The 88th Congress will inherit many 
left over legislative problems from the 
87th Congress—among them, taxes, 
labor, medical care for the aged, aid to 
education, mass transportation, a youth 
employment program, tighter controls 
over farming, marketing, stock sales. 


The Coming Explosion in Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr, JUDD. Mr, Speaker, up until last 
year perhaps a majority of Americans 
had been sold the line that the Govern- 
ment of Red China was efficient and, 
while ruthless, the people of the country 
did not mind that too much because they 
were unaccustomed to democracy. They 
really were much better off than ever 
before. A few of us who had lived in 
China in the supposedly terrible days of 
20 and 30 years ago never could accept 
this line. We had seen the Communist 
system firsthand, and we knew it would 
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not work; it was too inhuman, too cruel, 
too immoral. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 years of bad weather 
and 12 years of bad management have 
brought failure to the Communist re- 
gime and utterly terrible disaster to the 
long-suffering people of China. No one 
should expect them with sticks and 
stone to successfully overthrow their 
Communist tyrants. But the Chinese 
through the centuries have shown a re- 
markable capacity to frustrate a regime 
that has become intolerable, through 
sheer massive disapproval that operates 
by a sort of common consent, unorgan- 
ized but nonetheless real and powerful. 


Mr. Speaker, a penetrating study of 
what has actually been happening in 
Red China, while so many were deceived 
by rosy propaganda, appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post for August 15, 
1962, written by Mr. Joseph Alsop, who 
is one of the few writers on Far Eastern 
affairs who knows what he is talking 
about from long firsthand experi- 
ence in that part of the world. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
article: 

THE COMING EXPLOSION IN Rep CHINA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

(Note.—Joseph Alsop, the columnist and 
brother of Post Washington Editor Stewart 
Alsop, knows China as few Americans do, 
and his sources of information in Washing- 
ton, in London and at the listening post of 
Hong Kong are unexcelled. Mr, Alsop first 
began his association with the Chinese as 
aide to Gen. Claire L. Chennault, command- 
ing the American Volunteer Air Force when 
these Flying Tigers“ were helping Chiang 
Kai-shek fight the Japanese before the United 
States entered World War II. While on a 
mission to obtain desperately needed parts 
for Chennault’s battered planes, Alsop was 
captured by the Japanese in Hong Kong. 
Later he was exchanged as a prisoner of war. 
Since the end of World War II Alsop has 
made many trips to Hong Kong to collect 
exclusive material from refugees who pour 
in from Communist China and other sources. 
He has recently returned again from the 
British Crown Colony.) 

The present plight of Communist China 
raises at the very outset a basic political 
question: Are there any limits at all to the 
hardships Communist police states can 
safely inflict on the peoples they have got 
into their grip? 

Remembering Josef Stalin, many believe 
there are no such limits, and in that case 
there is no use asking whether Communist 
China will explode from within. I deeply 
believe, however, that there are limits; and 
although these limits are not easy to define, 
I think their existence is easy to prove by 
a rather simple case. Consider, 
for instance, the greatest single difficulty 
facing Mao Tse-tung. China is a rich land, 
with far too many people. If half the Chi- 
nese people were killed, they would still be 
the earth's most numerous race (for India 
is multiracial); and Mao would then find it 
far easier to transform China into a military- 
industrial giant power on the Russian model, 
which is what he wants. 

But suppose the order went out from 
Peiping to march half of China's 600 million- 
plus away to the public slaughterhouses. 
Suppose the further order were given to 
compost the 300 million-plus corpses for 
fertilizer, which the Chinese fields need very 
badly, Just as Mao very badly needs a better 
ratio of resources to population. In these 
circumstances, could Mao really rely on the 
obedience of his army and the loyalty of his 
secret police? 
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When the logic of the problem Is tested in 
this manner, our first question answers it- 
self. Let us assume, then, that it is danger- 
ous for Mao to go too far in inflicting hard- 
ship on his people. In that case, even 
though we cannot exactly define “too far,” 
the present plight of China raises the other, 
much more ‘startling question: whether 
Communist China may not now be moving 
toward an explosion point. 

This question does not have to be asked 
just because China is hunger-racked this 
year. One bad year would never be enough 
to cause the breakdown of an iron system 
like Chinese communism. The trouble is 
that in China one bad year has been succeed- 
ing another with cruel regularity. Since 
1959, in fact, Communist China has been 
caught in a remorseless descending spiral, 
each year growing hungrier and hungrier, 
producing less and less, and suffering more 
and more painful Inner strains, It even be- 
gins to look as though this downward spiral 
may be self-perpetuating. And it is also Il- 
logical to suppose that any human society, 
including the iron Chinese Communist s0- 
ciety, can go on spiraling downward indefi- 
nitely—always growing hungrier, always pro- 
ducing less, always suffering increasing 
strains—without experiencing some sort of 
decisive breakdown or blowup In the end, 

It this year’s harvest is generous, of course, 
the Chinese leaders can assuage their 
people’s hunger; and the downward spiral 
may then be reversed. But the Western 
experts are again beginning to forecast an- 
other bad harvest in China. I myself sus- 
pect there are reasons, which I shall try to 
explain, why China's downward spiral al- 
most forbids a generous harvest. We shall 
soon see whether this suspicion is well 
founded. Meanwhile, even if a bounteous 
crop in 1962 at last changes the trend, this 
strange descending spiral has already dragged 
China down and down for 3 years on end. It 
is a mysterious, quite unprecedented proc- 
ess, well worth study for its own sake with- 
out regard to the future. 


RED MEGALOMANIA AT WORK 


The decisive, initial down twist of China's 
descending spiral began rather more than 
3 years ago, with the most megalomaniac 
proclamations ever heard from the Peking 
leaders. Almost overnight China was to 
realize Mao's ambition of military-industrial 
giant power status by a great leap forward. 
The great leap was to be aided by the quasi- 
military organization of all of Chinese agri- 
culture in farm communes—vast, drilled 
rural slave-labor camps, each comprising 
30,000 to 40,000 peasants, in which at the 
outset even love was supposed to be rationed, 
with husbands and wives sleeping in differ- 
ent communal dormitories. 

There was much that was phony, and there 
was a lot that was plain crazy in the first 
trumpetings about the great leap. Those 
communal dormitories were never bullt, for 
instance, although the people were herded 
together to eat in communal messhalls. 
And in the plain-crazy category were the 
so-called “backyard Bessemer" campaign to - 
produce steel in the villages, and some of 
the other industrial planning as well. 

Yet the first year of the great leap, if 
Judged by Mao’s aims, seemed to be a success 
on the whole. Even after making due al- 
lowance for inflated claims, China's indus- 
trial output was greatly increased in 1959, 
and China's industrial base was also greatly 
expanded by new capital construction, The 
trouble that first year centered In the coun- 
tryside. After only 3 months, reports began 
to trickle out of China that the tables were 
bare in the commune messhalls. By the 
autumn of 1959 the tragic refugees who con- 
tinued to pour into Hong Kong and Macao 
were reporting a condition of creeping star- 
yation, throughout the whole countryside 
of China, But Mao had plainly intended, 
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from the very first, to make the countryside 
pay for the new industry in the towns. Hence 
all appeared to be going according to Mao's 
lan. 

p This proved to be wholly incorrect during 
the next great down twist of the spiral, in 
the years 1900 and 1961. Despite the progress 
of industry in 1959, Mao Tse-tung and his 
colleagues were evidently frightened by the 
countryside’s plunge into misery. In conse- 
quence, the policies of the great leap 
and the farm communes have been 
junked, bit by bit but almost in toto, al- 
though the empty phrases are still being 
mouthed in order to save the regime's face. 

At the outset industrial targets were 
merely lowered, and new investment in 
industry was considerably reduced. By the 
end of 1961, however, all hope of industrial 
growth had been temporarily abandoned, and 
all capital construction had been ordered 
stopped. - Worse still, industrial output from 
existing plant also suffered a vertiginous 
drop without parallel in any other nation in 
the postwar era. By the winter of 1962 
Chinese industry was expertly estimated to 
be producing at no more than 30 percent of 
capacity. All over China, factories that had 
been built or improved with resources wrung 
from the unhappy peasantry were now lying 
idle and empty. This industrial collapse 
was covered with the slogan: “All ald to 
agriculture.” 

RETREAT IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

In the countryside, meanwhile, the Goy- 
ernment made the same sort of retreat, al- 
most turning into a rout. The communal 
messhalls were abandoned. The peasants 
were granted tiny pocket handkerchiefs of 
land as private plots. The ambitious struc- 
ture of the farm communes was progres- 
sively dismantled and dismembered, and the 
basic agriculture producing unit was again 
and again reduced in size. The party cadres 
in the villages, at the beginning encouraged 
to dragoon the peasant masses without 
mercy, were in the end enjoined to follow 
slavishly the farming advise of the more ex- 
perienced peasants, 

Maybe these humiliating tergiversations 
and concessions will have the hoped-for 
effect this year in the form of a good harvest. 
But it is notable that the retreat in the 
countryside began early in 1960, without 
producing any good effect whatever in that 
year or in 1961. For these years, we have 
only the unprocessed reports of Hong Kong 
and Macao refugees of the same creeping 
starvation that began in 1959. In Hong Kong 
today, however, the refugee evidence—which 
is all the useful evidence we have about 
rural China—has £t last begun to be scien- 
tifically collected and analyzed—and with 
truly shocking results. In the late winter of 
1962, to be specific, the Chinese masses were 
found to be enjoying a dict level averaging 
from 1,300 to 1,600 calories per person per 
day, according to the individual's labor cate- 
gory. For people engaged in hard manual 
labor, this is worse than creeping starva- 
tion; yet the figures include all supplements, 
such as the extra food produced on the peas- 
ants’ private plots. 

GOOD HARVEST on MORE HUNGER 


The figures have to be believed, being 
based on the most careful analysis of a huge 
mass of firsthand testimony; but it is not 
possible to believe that the Chinese masses 
have been so hideously undernourished for 
3 years on end. Hence we may guess 
that by the end of 1959 the average diet 
level in China was in the neighborhood of 
1,800 calories per person per day, which is 
already creeping starvation for manual work- 
ers. And we mny suppose that the level 
then dropped, after two more bad harvests, 
to the desperately low point indicated by the 
Fong Kong figures for the late winter of 
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Such have been the main features of the 
second downtwist of the Chinese spiral. 
It was far more terrible than the first down- 
twist. On the first round the Chinese peas- 
ant masses were forced to pay with misery 
for industrial growth. During the second 
round the misery deepened, and the industry 
it had been supposed to pay for also fell into 
ruin. And unless China is rescued by this 
year's harvest, I fear an even more terrible 


third downtwist of the spiral must be ex- 


pected, because of surprising new develop- 
ments last spring, 

One such was the sudden flood of ref- 
ugees across the Hong Kong border. No 
other Communist state has ever tolerated 
anything like this refugee flood, except Hun- 
gary in the climactic weeks of the uprising 
in Budapest. The flood was stopped when 
the Nationalist government had just de- 
cided to offer sanctuary in Formosa to un- 
limited numbers of the poor wretches whom 
the Hong Kong authoritles were turning 
back. Even so, the Communists’ tem 
toleration of the refugee fiood was a clear 
sign of some sort of grave Inner weakness, 
though a weakness, obviously, that could be 
surmounted when absolutely necessary. 


MILITARY BUILDUP VERSUS CHIANG 


Inner weakness is also indicated by the 
recent Communist movement of large num- 
bers of additional troops into the Formosa 
Strait area. We do not know whether these 
troops will or will not be used to attack the 
Nationalists’ offshore islands. At present 
one can say only that this seems unlikely, as 
it seems unlikely, for simple logistical rea- 
sons, that there is any foundation for the 
widespread talk about a major Chinese mill- 
tary movement into southeast Asia. Mean- 
while, we know quite well, since the Chinese 
Communist leaders have publicly told us so, 
that they are moving new troops into. the 
Formosa Strait area primarily because they 
fear an attempted return to the mainland 
by Chiang Kai-shek. It used to be Chiang 
who feared the Communists, not the Com- 
munists, Chiang. The Communists must be 
moving in new troops either because they do 
not trust their huge permanent garrison in 
the area of the Formosa Strait or because 
they believe the people there would rally to 
Chiang. Otherwise Chiang’s threatened 
landing could not possibly be feared. 

It can be seen, then, why the refugee flood 
and the new troop movement are surprising 
developments. Yet I still be lieve they are 
much less ominous than a recent order by 
Premier Chou En-lai that at least 30 per- 
cent of the people of China's cities and in- 
dustrial centers must be sent back to the 
countryside without undue delay. As a re- 
sult, according to reliable report, 800,000 peo- 
ple in Canton city alone have been told to- 
go back to the famished rural areas of 
Kwangtung province. This, we now know, 
was the origin of the refugee flood across the 
Hong Kong border. 

Chou's order applies, however, not just 
to Canton but to every city of China, and 
it will affect anywhere from 15 to 30 
Million people—you may choose which es- 
timate you please. No doubt there is no 
work left for these people in the cities. No 
doubt the cities have no food stocks to meet 
the rations of so many useless hands. But 
consider the social effect of driving these mil- 


These millions of poor 
wretches are bound to have the effect of so 
many loose parts rattling dangerously about 
in the works of a machine already danger- 
ously out of kilter. Altogether, the next 
down-twist of China’s spiral is likely to be 
disturbingly dramatic in character. 

IN STALIN'S FIRM FOOTSTEPS 


The effects of China’s descending spiral 
have now been studied in enough detail to 
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prove that the strange spiral really exists. 
But why does it exist? What caused it? 
Even if this year's harvest is unexpectedly 
good, why has this grim process already 
gripped China for 3 long years, despite all 
the remedies attempted by an all-powerful 
government? 

The answer to these questions, I believe, 
is to be found in the model Mao Tse-tung 
was unquestionably following. Just 30 years 
before Mao's great leap, Stalin began the 
forced industrialization of the Soviet Union 
by collectivizing agriculture and inaugurat- 
ing the first 5-year plan. Each of these 
measures was purposeful in itself, but behind 
them both there was a deeper purpose. The 
deeper purpose of Stalin's program was to 
divert resources normally but (as Stalin 
thought) wastefully consumed by human 
beings, and to use these diverted resources 
for the higher aim of increasing the state's 
industrial power. This diversion of ro- 
sources was needful in order to finance 
forced industrialization. Because they pro- 
duced most of the resources that were to be 
diverted, peasantry had to be taken firmly 
in hand by collectivization. The effect of 
the diversion can be clearly seen in the 50- 
percent drop in the Russian standard of life 
during the first 2 years of the first 5-year 
plan. Yet Stalin's program achieved its aim, 
although at a cost of no less than 17 million 
human lives sacrificed by famine, by purge 
and by slave labor to the new Moloch of our 
era, forced industrialization. 

The important point to note is that the 
diversion of resources and the resulting drop 
in the Russian living standard were neces- 
sary and unavoidable features of the Stalin- 
ist model which Mao followed. This point 
is crucial, in turn, because of the enormous 
differences between Mao’s situation in 1959 
and Stalin’s situation in 1929. I could list 
a dozen factors that favored Stalin in 1929 
and were unfavorable to Mao in 1959, rang- 
ing from China's poorer mineral deposits 
and weaker industrial base, all the way to 
China's ancient, intractable pattern of agri- 
culture. But the key factor unfavorable to 
Mao was the great difference between the 
Russian standard of life that Stalin forced 
down, and the Chinese standard of life that 
Mao forced down. 


RATIONING CHINA’S HUNGER 


In Walt W. Rostow’s farsighted study, 
“The Prospects for Communist China,” we 
find the estimate that in 1928 Russian per 
capita income—in other words, the average 
Russian living standard—was four times as 
high as Chinese per capita income in 1952. 
In China after 1952 the living standard 
dropped still further. Thus Stalin in 1929 
engineered a 50 percent drop in a living 
standard which had a considerable safety 
margin, whereas Mao in 1959 engineered a 
comparable drop in a living standard which 
had no safety margin at all. 

Stalin worried little about local conse- 
quences, and some of these, like the Ukrain- 
lan famine, were very dire indeed. Mao took 
great care to avoid anything like the Ukrain- 
ian famine by rationing the hunger over the 
whole Chinese population. Overall, how- 
ever, Stalin, having so much more margin, 
never had to push his people below a bear- 
able subsistence level; he never impaired 
their power to labor and obey; and thus the 
end result was a success, at least in Stalin's 
terms. Mao, in contrast, because he had no 
margin at all, necessarily pushed his people 
far below a bearable subsistence level; and 
thus the immediate result was catastrophic. 
We may infer that it was catastrophic, even 
in Mao’s own eyes, from the contrast be- 
tween Mao's subsequent behavior and Sta- 
lin’s subsequent behavior. 

We cannot suppose that Mao is either more 
humane or less ruthless than Stalin was. 
Yet Stalin unhesitatingly went forward to 
his goal, wading along the road through riv- 
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ers of blood; whereas Mao soon quailed, 
gave the signal for a change of course, and 
began a series of desperate attempts to re- 
pair the he had done. 

I think that these attempts have failed, 
at least thus far, because the reckless de- 
pression of the living standard of the Chi- 
nese masses in 1959 was an irreparably dam- 
aging act, like stoving a huge hole in the 
bottom of a boat. At any rate, it was an 
act which demonstrably produced conse- 
quences that fed upon themselves. As an 
example, consider the story of the peasants’ 
private plots, 

The plots were granted in the first in- 
stance, we may be reasonably certain, be- 
cause the Communist leaders wished to let 
the dangerously hungry peasants supple- 
ment their government-issued rations. Only 
the poorer, unirrigated land was parceled 
out, and even today all the tiny parcels put 

can hardly amount to more than 
one-half of 1 percent of the total cultivated 
land area in China. On this small share of 
China's land the peasants have indeed man- 
aged to produce an amount of 
extra food. But one reason for thelr suc- 
cess lies in the fact that Chinese peasants, 
being marvelous farmers, regard manure as 
an inestimably precious substance. 


SELFISHNESS WITH MANURE 


The sternest police state cannot control 
the individual's disposition of his own excre- 
ment. In unist China human 
manure constituted at least 30 percent of all 
the fertilizer available for China’s fields. 
Today, because of the sharp fall in animal 
population, the human-manure percentage 
of China's total fertilizer supply must be 
considerably higher than in the old days. 
Chinese peasants being Chinese peasants, it 
is perfectly certain that Just about all the 
human manure in rural China is now being 
used on the peasants’ private plots. Imag- 
ine, then, the effect of more than a quarter 
of the total available fertilizer supply being 
placed on one-half of 1 percent of the cul- 
tivated land—and that the poorer land, The 
effect was all too plain to see in the last 
harvest. 

The problem of “selfishness with manure,” 
as the Communists officially call it, is most 
emphatically not a laughing matter, how- 
ever much Westerners unfamiliar with 
Chinese agriculture may be inclined to tit- 
ter. But the state of health and reserves 
of energy of the persistently undernourished 
Chinese masses almost certainly constitute 
another problem of an even more serious 
order. To the commonsense observer many 
persons normally wise in Chinese matters 
approach this central problem in a way that 
is wrongheaded to the point of being ex- 
asperating. These experts refuse to believe 
the refugee testimony about general under- 
nourishment, although it is our only first- 
hand testimony, because they say the 
Chinese masses could not possibly go on 
working and producing if they were so se- 
riously undernourished. 

Almost in the same breath these same 
experts rightly pooh-pooh the Chinese Com- 
munist attempts to blame China's recurrent 
bad harvests on “natural calamities"—and 
this leaves the experts with an unresolved 
mystery. How much simpler to assume that 
the health and productivity of the Chinese 
peasantry have indeed been impaired by con- 
tinuing undernourishment. How much 
more logical to take this very fact as a 
prime reason for Chinese agriculture’s mys- 
terious failure to recover, despite all the 
Communists’ retreats and all their conces- 
3G 
1959. 

Perhaps this year those concesslons and 
retreats will at last secure a good harvest. 
But it is at least equally likely that they 
will fail to affect the harvest, as in the past 
two years. A final question therefore pre- 
sents itself. If China’s downward spiral is 
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not reversed—if the hunger grows greater, 
output grows less and the internal strains 
continue to mount—some sort of breaking 
point will unavoidably be reached, if not 
this year, then next year; if not next year, 
then the year after. But if a breaking point 
is finally reached, what will break, and how? 
INVISIBLE POPULATION DECLINE 

The first possibility is that the Chinese 
people will break. I myself believe that the 
Chinese population stopped growing and be- 
gan to decline at least two years ago. There 
is some direct evidence to this effect, such 
as refugee reports of widespread failure of 
female ovulation and menstruation. Fur- 
thermore, you must conclude that the popu- 
lation is declining if you believe the refugee 
testimony about the prevailing Chinese diet 
level, as I do. If there is another bad harvest 
this year, this slow, as yet invisible popula- 
tion decline is highly likely to become visible 
and dramatic. 

The first victims, one would guess, will be 
the ejected city dwellers who haye nowhere 
to turn except to rural relatives already liv- 
ing on the brink of famine. But among the 
whole mass of the peasantry one would also 
expect grave cumulative effects from the 
continuation, for still another year, of the 
severe undernourishment that has prevailed 
so long. As noted earlier, Mao Tse-tung’s 
problems will be greatly simplified by a 
massive decline of the Chinese population. 
With the same land producing just about as 
much as before—as it would do—and with 
far fewer people to feed, the diversion of 
resources ta China’s industrialization would 
be immeasurably less dificult. If Mao can 
just hang on somehow, while the people he 
leads are reduced in numbers by something 
like one quarter, he may have won the bit- 
ter struggle” he is always boasting about— 
at a cost of about 150 million human lives. 
This kind of adjustment of the resources- 
population ratio is entirely possible over a 
period of years. But I am persuaded that 
something else will break before a quarter 
of the Chinese are exterminated by their gov- 
ernment’s own act. 

NEW LEADERS FOR OLD? 

The next possibility is that the regime will 
break, but without a break in the system. 
A palace revolution, bringing in new Chinese 
Communist leaders, is an imaginable event. 
New leaders could do what Mao can hardly 
do any longer. They could imitate Lenin's 
proclamation of the new economic policy, 
which temporarily threw Communst theory 
out the window, and put some fat back on 
starving Russia in the twenties. The Chinese 
people could then be counted on to do the 
rest because of their astonishing resilience, 

„energy, and ingenuity. In this event, I 
think, Chinese recovery would be surpris- 
ingly rapid. But standing in the way of 
such an event, unless death suddenly takes 


him, there will always be the powerful, 


obstructive figure of Father Mao. 

So we come to the third and last possi- 
bility, which is a breakdown of Father Mao’s 
Chinese Communist system. Once again 
it is illogical to say, as some say, that Com- 
munist systems cannot break down. Any 
system of human society will automatically 
break down if the people rebel and the army 
sides with the people. It is also false to say 
that Communist armies, because of their 
special privileges, can be counted on never 
to side with the people. The Hungarian 
army was specially privileged but sided with 
the people. Furthermore, Chinese history 
shows more than one example of.revolutions 
much more closely resembling spontaneous 
combustion in a hay barn than anything we 
in the West think of as a proper revolution. 
These characteristic Chinese revolutions have 
strated with spontaneous uprisings of the 
despairing masses. have altogether 
lacked established leaders, prepared programs 
and all the rest of the conventional revolu- 
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tionary apparatus. They have succeeded be- 
cause the armed forces, being recruited from 
the peasantry, went over to the peasants’ side. 
Both the former Chinese dynasties that were 
most akin to Mao’s government—both im- 
mensely strong police states, both of which 
had reunited and remodeled China—were 
brought down by these spontaneous-com- 
bustion revolutions. 
A LESSON FROM HISTORY 

The beginning of the end of the Ch'in 
dynasty, which founded the Chinese Empire 
on Stalinist principles more than 2.000 years 
before Stalin, was a sudden rebellion led 
by an unknown farm laborer in a gang of a 
few hundred conscripts. The army on that 
occasion quickly rallied to the people. And 
the power of Ch'in, the greatest the world 
had ever seen at that date, was not even a 
major factor in the struggle for the suc- 
cession within a few months after the ig- 
norant peasant, Chen She, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt. Because such things happened 
long ago, it is foolish to suppose that they 
are bound to happen again. But it is equally 
foolish to suppose that they can never hap- 
pen again. Therefore, I repeat, the system 
may break down in China; and if the army 
rallies to the people, the system will break 
down. 

Beyond this point we cannot fruitfully 
look. If there is an explosion in China, the 
Soviets may or may not intervene. Chiang 
Kai-shek may or may not inject himself. 
Survivors of the existing system may or may 
not recapture the leadership in the ensuing 
turmoil. The new leaders may or may not 
call themselves Communists. All, indeed, is 
uncertain except one thing: China's descend- 
ing spiral cannot continue unendingly with- 
out causing at least one of the three kinds 
of breakdown which I have tried to outline. 
And if this year’s harvest is another fallure, 
the time will have come to begin watching 
for a breakdown. 


The Free World Cries for U.S. Initiative: 
We Are Beginning to Show Some 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is beginning 
to exercise initiative and action in meet- 
ing the Cuban threat. I have been ad- 
vised that use of U.S. ports will be denied 
to any ship engaging in Cuban com- 
merce. This information greatly en- 
hances the progress which has been 
achieved in the last several weeks, and, 
although the Soviets are still in Cuba, 
their expulsion becomes a greater pos- 
sibility as the U.S. Government faces 
more readily the challenge presented to 
it. As you will recall, action is being 
taken for maximum defense precautions 
to guarantee the security of the South- 
eastern United States, reducing the pos- 
sibility of Soviet action from the under- 
belly of America. In addition, hearings 
have just been concluded by the House 
Select Committee on Export Control, 
where the matter of free world vessels 
going to Cuba was given extensive in- 
vestigation. 

These developments are gratifying to 
the American people and the will of this 
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Nation that Cuba be dealt with realis- 
tically is beginning to receive proper in- 
terpretation and executive action. A 
democracy sometimes weaves a slow and 
tortuous course and it must be empha- 
sized at this point that the action now 
beginning to occur is due in large part to 
the Congress of the United States. 

On September 12, I took the floor of 
the House to urge seven specific steps 
for unilateral action against the Russian 
buildup in Cuba. Just prior to that, I 
introduced a resolution reaffirming the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine and 
groundwork was laid for unilateral ac- 
tion with the passage of S.J. Res. 230, 
the final congressional declaration of 
support for unilateral action included 
in the seven points which I urged were: 

First. Air and surface military exer- 
cises in international waters off Cuba 
with warnings to world shipping that 
such exercises are taking place. 

Second. Alert the U.S. Armed Forces 
to exercise maximum defense of the 
southeastern United States. The Con- 
gress, through its Committee on Armed 
Services, has called for such action by 
the Defense Department. 

Third. The barring of U.S. ports to any 
ship which traffics with Cuba. Official 
action within the executive has been an- 
nounced today on this point. Hopeful- 
ly, there will be no qualifications to the 
cargoes these vessels carry to Cuba but 
it will apply instead to the simple fact 
that they trade with Cuba. 

Fourth. The Congress precipitated 
the ban on allied shipping to Cuba by 
the investigation which I urged on Sep- 
tember 20 into the subject of allied ship- 
ping to Cuba. Hearings held by the 
House Select Committee on Export Con- 
trol contributed greatly in making the 
facts known to the American people. 
Allied cooperation has already begun, 
and West German, Turkish and Norwe- 
gian shipping no longer engage in the 
heavy Cuban trading. 

Mr. Speaker, we are beginning to act. 
With decisive action by the United 
States, our cold war strategy will be given 
new life and America will achieve true 
results in the cold war. The free world 
cries for U.S. initiative. We are begin- 
ning to show some. 


The Wheatley Ranch Offered to the Pub- 
lic as a Park and Wildlife Sanctuary in 
Hill Country of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Wheatley, of 
San Antonio, Tex., have developed a 
5,000-acre ranch in the hill country of 
Texas, west of Austin, on which 1,200 
deer and 1,500 wild turkeys roam, and 
which abounds, too, with coyotes, foxes, 
bobcats, raccoons, opossums, rabbits, 
Squirrels, and many forms of birdlife. 
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It is called the fisherman’s paradise. 
They have put years of their money and 
life into conserving all wild things in this 
spectacular area in the hill country of 
Texas, about 60 miles west of the State 
capital city of Austin. 

Now, they have offered it as a public 
park to the State of Texas, on condi- 
tion that the State develop it. But be- 
fore they offered it to the State, they 
were considering an offer to the Federal 
Government of this land as a parksite, 
and if the State of Texas does not accept 
it—and it may not under the circum- 
stances—then they plan to offer it to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Charles A. Wheatley was one of 
the organizers and is now trustee of the 
North American Wildlife Foundation, 
and is a director of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Mr. Wheatley was the 
first president of the Izaak Walton 
League in Texas, and he pioneered in 
reorganizing the Texas Game and Fish 
Commission. Mrs. Wheatley is author or 
a book titled “Lady Angler.” 

These Texas citizens are helping to 
preserve a part of the heritage over 
which the red man roamed, and which 
a new generation of Americans growing 
up in cities badly need to commune with 
in the years of their youth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a full page article from the 
San Antonio Light of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber, 25, 1962, about the Wheatleys, writ- 
ten by Mr. Glenn Tucker, under the 
caption of “A Gift of Wild, Beautiful 
Rangeland.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Girt or WILD, BEAUTIFUL RANGELAND 
(By Glenn Tucker) 

High in the hill country, about 9 miles 
east of Johnson City, lies a sprawling 4,778- 
acre ranch known as the Circle Bar. No 
artist, no poet could capture in pictures or 
words a more graphic example of an old 
western “spread.” 

Wild with color and spectacular scenery, 
the acreage abounds in hills, ravines, rocks, 
sand, lakes, and flowers. It is good, rich 
land—land which oldtimers would have 
worked a lifetime to acquire, and which they 
would have fought to defend. 

The owners, the C. A. Wheatleys, of San 
Antonio, are typical of the spirit and enter- 
prise which helped forge a great, prosperous 
Southwest. They have donated their Circle 
Bar Ranch to Texas for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a State park. 

GAME PARADISE 


The Wheatleys said they wanted to see 
their vast ranch turned into a wildlife and 
game paradise for all of Texas during their 
lifetime. 

Oilman Wheatley, a gentleman of the oid 
school, is no novice concerning animal life 
and conservation. He was the first president 
of the Izaak Walton League in the State, and 
pioneered in reorganizing the Texas Game 
and Fish Commission. 

His wife, a refined, charming lady with a 
winning smile, has been active in outdoor af- 
fairs most of her life, and is author of a 
book on fishing, Lady Angler.” 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAR 

CONDITION 


And if the couple has anything to say 
about it (and certainly they will), the 
Wheatley State Park is not going to be an- 
other of those “showroom” parks—laden with 
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tables, chairs, signs, posters, and refuse con- 
tainers. 

“We want the park to be preserved in its 
natural beauty as much as possible,” Mrs. 
Wheatley said. “Too many State parks are 
all alike—this one is going to be different.” 

They donated the ranch on the condition 
the State appropriate $250,000 for improve- 
ments, money very necessary to convert the 
predominately wild ranch to a safe public 
place. 

It is expected the next session of the legis- 
lature will provide these funds and com- 
plete transfer of the gift. 

“The money for the most part,” Mrs, 
Wheatley explained, “will go for making 
roads, picnic tables and cooking grills, and 
minimum facilities such as water and elec- 
trical power.” 

“We're proud of our spread,” the genial oll 
man said, and he has reason to be. His 
sweeping brick home overlooks a dotted 
landscape replete with elm, cedar, hackberry, 
live oak, and the lovely mesquite. 

Wildlife experts have estimated the ranch 
now contains 1,200 head of deer, 1,500 wild 
turkeys, plus coyotes, foxes, bobcats, rac- 
coons, opossums, rabbits, and squirrels. 
Howard Dodgen, executive secretary of the 
State game and fish commission, has called 
the property “a fisherman's paradise.” 

RESTOCKED i 


Dodgen said the Pedernales River, which 
borders the vast ranch, is constantly being 
restocked from Lake Travis by the natural 
tendency of the fish to move upstream. The 
fish, including catfish, black bass, and perch 
are stopped from further movement up- 
stream by a series of gliding falls over sweep- 
ing limestone rock formations. 

A great portion of the animals, particularly 
the deer, are tame. When James Smith, Mrs. 
Wheatley's brother, sounds the gong in front 
of the ranchhouse, the deer quietly appear 
from the trees for handouts of bread—and 
they literally eat from hand to mouth. 

The ranch is full of natural wonders to de- 
light any outdoorsman, In the gigantic ra- 
vine in the northwest part of the spread are 
beautiful, dipping falis, delicate rock forma- 
tions, a 25-foot deep sand bed, a limestone 
spring, two caves, and a natural old swim- 
ming hole, Gigantic catfish and carp fiit 
through the racing waters, frolic on the sand- 
bars, and leap out of the water. 

MANY EXPECTED 


The most noticeable change when the park 
opens, about 18 months from now, will be in 
the hordes of vacationers and tourists. 

“It’s strictly a city park now,” State parks 
board member Reese Martin said. “I'll bet 
there are not 500 or 1,000 people who use 
the park each year who are not from Blanco 
County.” 

Board officials estimate the new park will 
attract more than 750,000 visitors a year. 

Meanwhile, however, the ranch is closed 
to the general public, understandably. The 
Wheatleys, who shuttle back and forth be- 
tween their Alamo City home and the Circle 
Bar, have received many inquiries. One 
Houston man wrote the State parks board 
he had his boat loaded and asked for in- 
structions for reaching the ranch. 


BIG RESPONSE 


Public response to the bequest has been 
tremendous. Maurice Turner, chairman of 
the parks board, called it a cent 
gesture.” State representative Jake John- 
son, in a telegram to the Wheatleys sald, 
“Your donation of the ranch reflects to the 
highest degree what a Texan conceives of 
his homeland * * * your generosity will 
serve as an inspiration for generations to 
come.” 

Quite incidentally the new park will be 
especially enticing to southwest Texas city 
dwellers because of its convenient location: 
Only 33 miles from Austin and 70 miles from 
San Antonio. 
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It means, for the area’s urban population, 
the fruition of a dream: That with a rela- 
tively short drive he can escape the frenzy 
of traffic and the confines of cramped quar- 
ters and find himself in heady communion 
with nature. 

The Wheatleys.are very modest about their 
generous gift, and can't see any reason for 
all the “fuss.” 

“We have always wanted to do something 
for the State and for conservation,” Mrs. 
Wheatley said. “We hope people will be 
happy with what we have done.“ 

It's pretty certain the people will be. 


Buffalo Vernon: King of the Bulldozers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
appearing in the Mason Valley News, of 
Yerington, Nev, written by Claude 
Keema, an award winning sports col- 
umnist and full-time Nevada sheriff 
whose careful research has brought to 
light the glamorous history of early day 
Nevadans who dominated the various 
sports activities of their day. This arti- 
cle, entitled “Buffalo Vernon: King of 
the Bulldozers,” exemplifies his pains- 
taking work and will be the basis for the 
submission of Vernon’s name to the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUFFALO VERNON 
(By Claude Keema) 

Charles Wellington Furlong, in his fine 
book, Let Er Buck,” was describing some of 
the great performers who had participated at 
the Pendleton Roundups prior to publication 
of the story in 1921. Prominent in the nar- 
ration were a few paragraphs which I now 
quote from the story by this fine cowboy 
historian: 


“And we mustn’t forget Buffalo“ Vernon. 
Vernon hasn't showed up for some years 
now, but in the first two shows, particularly 
1910, "Buff’ was it, he was half the show, 
He was one of the very first at the bulldog- 
ging game, won the first championship and 
showed a lot of the aftercomers the way. In 
his ornate chapps, yellow shirt and big well- 
seasoned sombrero which he wore in a way 
to the manner born, he will always be re- 
membered as one of the most spectacular 
performers in the early shows, 

“The last night of the 1910 roundup will 
also be remembered when enthusiasm for 
Vernon ran so high at the dance that ‘Buff’ 
went home minus the famous yellow top- 
side clothing, for the dance wound up with 
a maverick race by all hands, girls included, 
for pieces of Vernon's shirt as souvenirs 
such was the way popularity was roped at 
the roundup that year.” 

And again in describing the action under a 
subtitle Rope Im Cowboy,” Furlong has this 
to say: 

“A steer is loosed! It's Buffalo Vernon 
after him—Swish! he is roped—thrown, but 
the little cowpony, Spot, too, plays his part 
well, for now that the steer is down he must 
hold the rope taut, while Vernon dismounts 
and with surprising dexterity ‘hogties' the 
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steer, looping a number of half hitches about 
the hind feet and one forefoot, thus lashing 
three legs of the steer together. All from 
start to finish in 22 seconds. Busting? 
Well, right under your nose all through is 
proof that the art of the lariat or rope, as 
your cowboy has it, is not lost. “Down 
and tying—the finest wrinkles of the art of 
the old range, are all there.” 

An illustration of "The Cow Pony’s End of 
the Game” carries this comment: 

“In this case of old ‘Spot,’ a well-known, 
beloyed character at Pendleton, and prob- 
ably the best trained cow pony in the coun- 
try you see him well upholding the cow pony’s 
end of the game while Buff Vernon hogties 
the steer.” 

And for just one more comment from the 
book, listen to these words: 

“Steer bulldogging originated in cowboys 
first wrestling with young calves, then grad- 
ually larger and larger animals were taken 
on. It is one of the few sports that does 
not appear to have been a recognized ranch 
sport emanating from the work of the range, 
but it has now found its place as a roundup 
classic. It was first introduced into Pendle- 
ton by Buffalo Vernon, that first king of bull- 
doggers. He bulldogged at the first roundup 
in 1910 for exhibition, then the next year 
along came Dell Blancett and entered the 
contest as they had both done it at Cheyenne 
and at the Miller Brothers 101 Ranch in Okla- 
homa. 

Buff Vernon also introduced bulldogging 
at Cheyenne and with a sprained wrist to 
boot. This was when Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
was there and put Cheyenne on the map as 
a result. ‘Teddy’ shook hands with Buff 
and complimented him in the inimitable way 
that T.R. had.” 

And now faithful readers, settle back in 
your easy chairs while I spin you a yarn 
the likes of which, I assure you, has never 
been spread on the pages of this newspaper 
before. Do you know who Furlong was talk- 
ing about? Yes sir, our old buddy Jess B. 
Vernon, “Doc” or Buff“ or “Buffalo,” or 
whatever other monicker you may have 
known him by. 

Those of you who read my weekly column 
know of the recent dilemma I have been hav- 
ing in trying to locate the true facts about 
our old friend. I was disturbed and so were 
you over a picture appearing recently in 
the Western Horseman magazine which im- 
plied that Buffalo Vernon was still alive and 
bulldogging steers. And then there was 
quite a yarn involved, which included Chief 
Iron Tail and Old Nip the Bison to boot. 
Research by Rae Steinheimer has revealed 
that Iron Tail was only one of three Indians, 
whose composite picture adorns the buffalo 
nickel. Write that down for gospel. Fur- 
ther, the identity of the buffalo is un- 
known to the Director of the US. Mint. 
So any buffalo wishing to claim this dis- 
tinction, can doubtless do so. Now we 
won't quarrel either, with anyone who claims 
to be Buffalo Vernon. After all, there has 
been more than one George Washington. 
But when you get around to saying the 
George Washington, that Is another matter. 
And so I say that the Buffalo Vernon, the 
one who originally used the name, and made 
it famous, the one who was the pioneer 
and the world’s champion in the bulldogging 
sport, and who thrilled audiences all over 
the world prior to and during the World 
War I period, was the one who lived in this 
community for many years before his death. 

As you can plainly see, both from this 
story and the accompanying illustrations, 
there can be only one Buffalo Vernon story, 
and this is it. 

Many of you were helpful to me in my 
quest, as I have stated before. But every- 
one had only stories, but nothing in black 
and white for irrefutable proof. It remained 
for Johnnie Perri, a longtime friend and 
trapping buddy of Buffs to supply the key 
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thought that heretofore had beon over- 
looked. An offhand remark, that opened the 
door for me. Ten minutes later, I knew that 
I would somehow get the story. Four days 
later I had verified proof that I would, and 
some 3 or 4 days after that I had the proof 
in my hands. Giving credit where credit is 
due, I herewith extend my thanks to the 
following law enforcement officers: Mr. D. 
Brown, staff inspector, commanding the de- 
tective division In Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia; Mr. D. Howard Johnson, chief of police of 
Bertie Township at Ridgeway, Ontario; and 
Mr, James J. Lewis, chief of detectives of the 
city of Buffalo, N.Y. These gentlemen, re- 
sponding quickly and thoroughly, and com- 
ing to the aid of & fellow officer in distress, 
supplied me with names and addresses of 
Buff’s relatives in their respective areas. The 
rest was easy, and also heartwarming. 

And this brings me to the start of the 
fabulous story of Buff Vernon. For back In 
Buffalo, N.Y., lives, I feel quite sure, a verita- 
ble human dynamo, Mrs. Maude E, Mac- 
Donald, the baby sister of our old friend, 
Buff Vernon. She has hit me right between 
the eyes so fast and so often with facts and 
stories that I haven't been able to catch my 
breath for a week. And taking me at face 
value, with no question in her mind as to 
what kind of a dingbat I might be, or how 
trustworthy or Whatever, she has supplied 
me with pictures and documents so precious 
and so priceless that I am almost afraid to 
handle them. With no questions asked. 
How do you like that? For she is one of a 
famlly of the most fantastic members that 
I or anyone else ever heard of. For Buff 
and Dick, who will be narrated in this story, 
are not the only ones who achieved almost 
unbelievable stature in the world. She is 
sitting on top of another human interest 
story, the telling of which would pop open 
the eyes of half the people in North America 
if it were ever told. But she says, “No, just 
confine yourself to Buff Vernon, young man,” 
and so I will respect her wishes, But if she 
ever changes her mind, I would move heaven 
and earth to get in on the telling, for I 
believe it should be told. So I will play it 
coy, and will pass it off merely by saying 
“I've got a secret.” 

So with the preliminaries over, here we 
go. Relax and enjoy the show for it is a 
dandy. Here is the story according to the 
wonderful, wonderful Mrs, MacDonald, to 
whom I shall be eternally grateful. 

Jess B. Shisler was born on a farm in the 
province of Ontario on June 3, 1884, the son 
of Joseph and Agnes Shisler. He was the 
next to youngest in a family of 11 children, 
Mrs. MacDonald being the baby. 

His father died when he was 7, but until he 
was 12 years of age he remained on the farm 
in Ontario which is just across the river from 
Buffalo. 

When he became 12 and his brother Dick 
was 14, they crossed over to Buffalo and spent 
the winter with a married sister, Mrs, George 
Chapman. In the following spring, they 
perhaps harkened to the words of Horace 
Greeley, “Go West, young man,” and pulled 
stakes and headed for Chicago where they 
supported themselves by doing odd jobs and 
washing dishes or anything else that came 
to hand, After a few months of this they 
doubtless decided that the ways of the big 
city were not for them, so they hit the trail 
again. This time to the Southwest. What 
they may have had in mind nobody knows, 
but before they left Chicago, they changed 
their names. Dick Shisler became Dick Ver- 
non and Jess Shisler became Buffalo Ver- 
non, All of us out this way had always 
believed that Buff got his name from travel- 
ing with Buffalo Bill. While he did eventu- 
ally travel with Bill Cody, his adopted new 
name came from Buffalo, N.Y. The Vernon 
part of it had no significance whatsoever, 
they just picked a name out of the hat. 
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They found employment on the cattle and 
sheep ranches of Texas and Oklahoma and 
here they labored in the manner of the work- 
ing cowboys of the day. And it was here 
that Buff learned to bulldog and to rope 
steers and to waggle that fantastic loop that 
we have so many times remarked. Trick 
roping was introduced into the Southwest 
by the Mexican vaqueros, and Buff being 
quick with his hands, fast to learn at all 
times, and of a persistent nature, developed 
the art to a level never seen before or since. 
He somewhere must have crossed paths with 
old Bill Picket, because between them they 
Managed to later spread the act of bull- 
dogging steers “bite im lip” style to all 
corners of the rodeo world. And down there 
somewhere, too, he probably learned a bit 
of some Indian language which we here in 
Yerington occasionally heard him rattle off 
in situations where he was slightly disturbed 
or perturbed. 

Both Buff and Dick learned their lessons, 
and their businesses, and learned them well. 
Eventually they parted company with Dick 
going to the Northwest and entering into 
the sheep business in partnership with Goy- 
ernor Stanfield of Oregon, and in which 
enterprise he remained until his untimely 
demise at the age of 35 in the year 1917 and 
is buried in the cemetery in Boise, Idaho, 
However, the brothers frequently got to- 
gether in those later years, and were a well 
known pair at many of the oldtime shows 
in the Northwest area. Buff, on the other 
hand, hit the sawdust trail, so to speak, and 
traveled throughout the world, dropping off 
frequently enough at some of the rodeo 
competitions to establish the stature which 
Author Furlong ascribes to him. 

Buff went with the big wild west shows 
and circuses belonging to Buffalo Bill Cody, 
the Miller Brothers and the 101 Ranch, giv- 
ing exhibitions of his prowess with the rope 
or in any other capacity required. He trav- 
eled to Australia, and to Europe where he 
appeared before the King of Belgium among 
other notables, And he played at the Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City for 
the edification of the goggle eyed Gotham- 
ites. Yes; and his circus once put on a 
show in Buffalo, his adopted hometown, 
and Buff's rope act brought down the house. 
And as Furlong stated, he wowed Teddy 
Roosevelt at Cheyenne, as well as William 
Gibbs McAdoo at Pendleton, 

There is little need to delve further into 
the story. Furlong stated it well, and stated 
it best. This author proclaimed him the 
king, and that is good enough forme. One 
tralt well known to all of us was his per- 
Sonal honesty. Add to that the comment 
of Governor Stanfield, when he described 
brother Dick as the most honest man he 
had ever met in his lifetime, and you have 
the clearest picture that could be painted 
of the famous Vernon brothers. 

Buff moved away from the rodeo circuit 
and came to Nevada, and to our own Mason 
Valley in particular. The question has been 
posed as to why an old ranny of the bowleg 
tribe would forsake his old pals and take 
up mining and trapping and like work. And 
Why did people who didn’t know him when 
I did, look at me askance when I mentioned 
that he used to wear bib overalls, and not 
levis, the mark of the clan? The answer 
to these questions is easy. Buff was badly 
bored by some wild critter, causing a ter- 
rible wound which never was properly 
healed, and which eventually, from what I 
am told, led to his demise at the early age 
of 55 right here in Yerington, Nev., in Octo- 
ber of 1939. Of necessity he had to give 
up the strenuous bulldogging and cow- 
Punching trade because of this unfortunate 
accident. Wearing bib overalls was far more 
Practical and comfortable with this afic- 
tion, and so sensibly, that is what he did. 
Why he chose our valley for his home, we 
know not, but we will always bless him for 
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having done so, for he provided us with 
many a chuckle and breathtaking perform- 
ances as he occasionally put on an exhibi- 
tion at one of our local shows. And with 
his friendly smile and spirit, and kindly 
word and hand for everyone, we came to 
love him. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. MacDonald, 
we have taken the privilege of reproducing 
a few of the pictures she sent me. In every 
one where he is shown face to face with 
the camera there is no question but that 
they are of the same man. And of course 
folks will recognize that a couple of them 
were taken right here in Yerington. From 
a very young man right on down until just 
a short time before his death, there is no 
mistaking the face and features of our Buff 
Vernon. Even if you will turn the one side- 
ways which shows the bucking bull, Sharkey, 
you will see that the face of the cowboy be- 
longs to Buff. And getting bucked off of 
Sharkey was no disgrace, for Furlong labeled 
him the toughest plece of bull meat ever 
born. And that one rodeo in Salinas he had 
bucked off 36 riders in a 3-day period. In 
the picture of “bite im lip” bulldogging he 
is shown holding the steer in the proper 
manner for that competition. It waa neces- 
sary first to bulldog the steer in the conven- 
tional manner, then twist his head over and 
clamp your teeth into his upper lip. hold 
both hands free from the steer and keep him 
motionless for a period of 4 seconds. No 
hold, no time. And Buff Vernon was the 
world’s champion. 

She sent me many more pictures of him 
performing at Pendleton and other places. 
In each, his figure can be identified by any- 
one who knew him, whether his face shows 
or not. Several of them show him enter- 
taining the crowd, or a few of his cronies, 
with various loops which we ‘uns here in 
Yerington saw him twirl so many times. 
And one in particular shows him riding be- 
fore the stands in Pendleton at full gallop 
with that great, big swishing one that will 
always remain in my memory. And “Old 
Spot” is shown in one or two, easily recog- 
nizable. 

I have talked to many, many persons dur- 
ing the past few weeks in an attempt to 
gather as much information on him as I 
possibly could. Most have told me that he 
fanned quite a few yarns their way, even to 
the point where they did not know whether 
to believe them or not. After listening to 
their story, I am prepared to say that no 
matter how much he told them, he didn't 
even tell one-tenth part of the full story. 
So far as I can determine, the only 
he talked about were some of the trips that 
he took, and described only the events in 
which he was judged the champion of the 
world. You heard, and you knew about, his 
bulldogging, and his roping. But nowhere 
can I find a soul who knew that he was 
a better than middling steer roper. (Not 
these wet-eared calves that the cowboys of 
today chase after, but 1,000 pound wild crit- 
ters). Or did he ever tell anybody that he 
had ridden bulls and saddle broncs in com- 
petition? Nor did he ever tell anybody that 
he had roped and ridden wild buffalos. 
Yes—and even took part in another stunt 
that would scare the pants off of anybody 
alive today—that of roping and hogtieing a 
bear in the arena. But he did. I’ve seen 
the pictures of it, and its our Buff, make no 
mistake about that. 

At the request of his sisters, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald and the late Mrs. Sarah Horner, 
Buff’s body was shipped to Buffalo at the 
time of his passing. His mortal remains lie 
buried in that beautiful city overlooking the 
Niagara River, and the land of his birth 
just 8 miles away in Ontario. But that im- 
mortal spirit lives on. Lives on to the point 
where I know that somewhere out in that 
Great Beyond, Buff Vernon has watched with 
interest this struggle that his old cronies out 
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here in Yerington have to set the 
record straight. I'll just bet he is whooping 
and yelling in the old familiar way as he 
applauds our puny efforts in his behalf. 
Well, we got the job done, pard. As you 
used to say, we have “cut out the mavericks 
and strays.” Everything is peaceful in the 
south 40, we have hung the imposter to the 
tallest tree in the Pine Nut Range. The 
stars will shine a little brighter tonight in 
Nevada, the State where you chose to live 
out the final years of your life, because your 
legend by virtue of the printed word, now 
becomes authentic cowboy history. 

But we have one more job to perform, 
old buddy, before we call it quits. We're 
going to saddle “Old Spot” once more, shake 
out that great singing loop and take off at 
full gallop for Oklahoma City. We're going 
to ride right up the front steps of the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. We are going to let outa 
great Comanche yell and proclaim the fact 
that Buffalo Vernon demands entrance. 
And they'd better open the door, because if 
they don’t we're going to pull the house down 
with that rope. That’s a promise, old 
buddy. That’s a promise. Because we here 
in Nevada are now snorting fire and we will 
rally every cowboy, cowgirl, oldtimer, new 
timer, ploneer and johnny-come-lately to the 
cause. For the memory of Buffalo Vernon, 
first “King of the Bulldoggers." And as they 
say in Pendleton— Let Er Buck.“ 


Bills To Provide for the Reform of Per- 
sonal and Corporate Tax Rates Over 
a 5-Year Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on July 20 
of this year my colleague on the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from Florida, Representative A, S. HER- 
LONG, JR., and I, introduced new bills for 
reform of personal and corporate tax 
rates over a 5-year period beginning 
January 1, 1963. At the time, adminis- 
tration spokesmen had created an expec- 
tation that the President would recom- 
mend quick enactment of a reduction in 
income tax rates. Subsequently, on Au- 
gust 13, the President announced that 
he would withhold his recommendations 
until the new Congress convenes in Jan- 
uary 1963. We plan to reintroduce our 
bills at that time. 

In a statement at the time of intro- 
duction, we set forth the details of the 
proposed legislation and reasons why it 
offers the most practical and beneficial 
approach to releasing the Nation’s econ- 
omy from growth-retarding income tax 
rates, Since then, we have received hun- 
dreds of new expressions of support. 
We have found that there is widespread 
appreciation of the gradual and earning 
concepts of our approach, made neces- 
sary by budgetary considerations. It is 
now well understood that more rapid 
growth in the economy means more 
rapid expansion in the tax base. Unless 
there is substantial budget reduction, 
we must rely on economic growth to 
earn the tax rate reductions which will 
permit greater growth. 
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The purpose of my remarks today is 
two related questions which we find are 
most often in the minds of those who 
have commented on our bills. The ques- 
tions are: First, what is the deficiency in 
business capital spending and, second, to 
what extent would this deficiency or gap 
be overcome by new capital released from 
taxation by our bills? 

In regard to the first question, there 
are too many variables in our economy 
to predict a precise rate of growth from 
any given level of business capital spend- 
ing. All we know for certain is that 
more capital means more growth, and 
that there has been very little growth in 
the annual rate of business capital 
spending over the past decade. More 
specifically, there follows a table of busi- 
mess expenditures for new plant and 
equipment from 1951 through 1962, stat- 
ed in terms of constant 1961 dollars. 
The 1962 total is estimated. This table 
shows a 1961 total of $34.4 billion, or 
only $2.3 billion more than the 1951 total 
of $32.1 billion. The estimated figure of 
$37.2 billion for 1962 represents a fur- 
ther increase of $2.8 billion over 1961. 
However, economists are freely predict- 
ing that expenditures for new plant and 
equipment will turn downward in the 
months ahead—a prediction which gives 
a new urgency to the need for enactment 
of comprehensive tax rate reform. 

Business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment 
(Billions of dollars, adjusted to 1961 
price level) 


Billions 
Year: of dollars 
— ̃ ͤ el —— $32.1 
11 ͤ—T—. .. 33. 0 
CCC. ets Mls pepe ory eee 


To provide an estimate of the defi- 
ciency or gap in annual business capital 
spending, it is necessary to make an as- 
sumption of what the average annual 
rate of increase should be. I believe we 
are justified in assuming that this rate 
should be in the order of 4 percent. If 
business expenditures for plant and 
equipment, in constant 1961 dollars, had 
increased at an average annual rate 
of 4 percent since 1951, the total in 1962 
would be $49.4 billion, or 812,2 billion 
more than the expected total. Some of 
the deficiency is attributable to causes 
other than capital-destroying tax rates, 
such as the cost-squeeze on profits and 
a general climate for enterprise that has 
Testrained business expansion. How- 
ever, it is evident that business and in- 
vestors cannot accumulate new capital 
any faster than tax rates permit, and 
that moderation in tax rates is the key 
action which Government can take both 
to release capital for growth and to im- 
prove the business climate. 
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The answer to the second question, 
how much new capital would be released 
by our bills, also involves a number of 
variables. The total tax savings over 5 
years under our bills is estimated at $19 
billion, based on 1962 income levels. 
This total is 50 percent greater than the 
estimated deficiency in business capital 
spending. However, the tax savings 
would become available only gradually 
over the 5-year period, and a large 
amount of the savings inevitably would 
be used for consumption spending. 

Of the total tax savings of $19 billion 
under our bills, approximately $5 billion 
would go to corporations and $14 billion 
to individuals. 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
initially at least the larger part of the 
corporate tax savings would be used for 
new investment. Moreover, it is reason- 
able to expect that a substantial part of 
any amount paid out in increased divi- 
dends would be reinvested by stock- 
holders. The amounts retained by the 
stockholders would of course be enlarged 
as the personal tax rates are reduced. 

There is attached hereto a table show- 
ing the distribution of tax savings of in- 
dividuals by taxable income brackets. 
This table is based on later Government 
data than were available at the time of 
preparing the similar table attached as 
appendix D to our statement of July 20. 

The new table shows that a little over 
$6 billion, or 43 percent of the personal 
tax savings, would result from the re- 
duction in the first rate from 20 to 15 
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percent in the $0-2,C00 taxable income 
bracket, with the remainder resulting 
from compression of the graduated rates. 
About $5.4 billion, or 38 percent of the 
total tax savings, would result from re- 
ducing the middle bracket rates from 
their current range of 22-43 percent to 
a new range of 16-21 percent. The re- 
maining personal tax savings, $2.7 bil- 
lion, or 19 percent of the total, would re- 
sult from reducing the high bracket rates 
from 47-91 percent to a new range of 
22-42 percent. The greater part of the 
tax savings in the first bracket would be 
used for consumption spending; a sub- 
stantial if not major part of the savings 
in the middle brackets probably would 
be used for capital spending; and it is 
to be expected that the bulk of the sav- 
ings in the higher brackets would be 
use for capital spending. 

In considering all of these figures and 
factors, it is possible to make a general 
approximation that about half of the 
tax savings under our bills would be used 
for new capital spending and about half 
for consumption. In other words, the 
new capital released by our bills would 
seem to be within the general range of 
the present deficiency in business capital 
spending, but most likely on the short 
side. It does seem a reasonable con- 
clusion that a program involving a lesser 
total of tax savings, or one in which the 
distribution of tax reduction dollars is 
less favorable from the savings and in- 
vestment standpoint, would not be ade- 
quate in meeting the needs for more 
capital for more growth, 
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Rates Tax 
undor Tax under saving 
Taxable income brackets H.R. 12632 | II. R. 12632 Tax Percent 
and H.R, | and H.R., | savings | of total 
1 end savings 
of 5 years 
Percent Millions | Millions | Percent 
15 $18,433 | 34, 145 43.1 
16 5, 721 2,146 15,1 
17 2, 085 1,103 7.7 
000 7 5,976 18 1,076 717 5.0 
8,000 to $10,000. 3, 545 19 674 531 3.7 
$10,000 to $12, 2, 549 510 459 3.2 
$12,000 to $14, 1, 952 21 410 429 3.0 
$14,000 to $16, 1,470 22 323 368. 2.6 
$16,000 to $18, 1, 151 23 265 8n 2.2 
$18,000 to $20, 78⁴ 24 188 228 1.6 
$20,000 to $22,000 627 25 187 104 1.4 
2,000 to $26,900. 935 26 243 200 2.2 
„000 to $32,000. — — 913 27 247 319 2.2 
$32,000 to $39,000. 580 28 157 207 1.5 
$38,000 to $44,000. aat 29 105 14 1.0 
$44,000 to $50,000. 255 30 70 108 8 
$50,000 to 860,000 282 31 87 125 9 
$60,000 to $70,000, 104 R 52 76 +5 
$70,000 to $80,000. 116 33 3H 56 4 
$50,000 to $90,000 79 34 27 39 3 
$90,000. to $100,000. 55 36 20 28 2 
$100,000 to 81 162 38 68 77 -5 
$150,000 to 67 40 27 33 <2 
$200,000 and o 196 42 82 96 27 
Y A r e A 31, 001 14, 248 . 0 
Taz savings by taz rate groups 
Tax savings | Percent of 
Taxable income brackets total 
$14,000 to $200,000 and over 
Saen... —᷑-—LU4. aa 
Oto 2,000 —7jꝙ—V „%. 
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Hartke Views U.S. Army Caribbean Com- 
mand Operation Friendship as Worth- 
while Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
Caribbean Sea today there is an island 
causing much consternation to the peo- 
ples of the United States and her many 
friends, not only throughout the world, 
but particularly in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Even though Cuba and Castro are 
presently thorns in our side, there is a 
great deal to be said about efforts to pre- 
vent the spread of communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. One of these ef- 
forts is the Peace Corps, working to pro- 
mote good will while performing a serv- 
ice, but there is still another worthy of 
note by the distinguished Members of 
the U.S. Senate. The effort to which I 
refer is the U.S. Army Caribbean Com- 
mand, sponsors of Operation Friendship. 
The USACC is under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Theodore F. Bogart, of Rock- 
ford, III., my own State's adjacent neigh- 
bor to the west. 

Operation Friendship is a network of 
schools which offers to the military serv- 
ices of Latin America any appropriate 
course of instruction given by the U.S. 
Army Service School. The major ob- 
jective of the school is to increase the 
state of training and readiness of the 
Latin American military forces, but a 
most important benefit is the hemispher- 
ic friendship and understanding gen- 
erated at the school. 

An article has been written about this 
worthwhile project, and I urge all of my 
distinguished colleagues to read it as 
published in the October 1962, edition of 
the Army Information Digest. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being n? objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue U.S, Ansty CARIBBEAN COMMAND AND 
OPERATION FRIENDSHIP 
(Maj, Gen. Theodore F. Bogart) 

In the U.S. Army Caribbean, considerable 
emphasis is placed on our community rela- 
tions program called Operation Friendship, 
Designed to stimulate the development of a 
vest network of person-to-person links forged 
in common Interests and international un- 
dorstanding, the program serves to enhance 
mutual harmony and accord among the 
American community of nations. S 

One of the command's major contributors 
to the practice of this philosophy on an in- 
ternational basis is the U.S. Army Caribbean 
School at Fort Gulick, Canal Zone. Its mot- 
to, Uno para todos y todos para uno” (One 
for all and all for one) is carried out in prin- 
ciple by Col. E. W. Schroeder, the school 
commandant, and his dedicated bilingual 
staff of U.S. Army personnel. 

No facet of the school's contribution to 
the welfare of this hemisphere has a greater 
impact than the international friendships 
and the “seeing eye to eye“ relationships 
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ed by this program. Throughout 
the Central and South American republics 
today more than 16,000 USARCARIB School 
alumni are advocating new concepts of unity 
and accord with neighboring countries. Be- 
sides encouraging and activating civic ac- 
tion programs at home, these alumni form 
the nucleus of an ever-growing group whose 
aim is the attainment of an indestructible 
hemispheric attitude of solidarity, harmony, 
and cooperation. 

Although a part of this program at the 
school is planned and formal in nature, other 
aspects occur informally as a direct result 
of the facilities and opportunities provided 
the students. Billeted in comfortable but 
simple quarters by course rather than by 
nationality, the students engage in study 
and classroom activity among the same 
people with whom they attend to their 
housekeeping, letter writing, and similar off- 
duty routines.. They find, therefore, that 
natural friendships spring up as a result 
of common interest instead of nationality. 

The assignment to each student of a social 
sponsor—a U.S, faculty member—enhances 
to a large degree the opportunity for cultural 
exchange. The sponsor, although proficient 
in the Spanish language, finds that his 
wife must converse with the students in 
thelr native tongue. For this reason one 
finds dozens of dependents studying Spanish 
in USAFT classes and through private tutor- 
ing from students. And in the same spirit of 


‘self-improvement, the average student at- 


tempts to learn as much of the English lan- 
guage as possible during his stay in the Canal 
Zone, 

Weekend family outings include boating 
and fishing trips on the historic Chagres 
River, shopping excursions to the city of 
Colon, or swimming parties at the various 
nearby beaches. Organized athletics, recrea- 
tional programs, and full participation in 
the community life of Fort Gulick create a 
healthy attitude of friendly camaraderie. 
And during rugged field training, who can be 
affected by national prejudices when sharing 
C-rations in a tropical downpour? 

For nearly 14 years the USAR-CARIB 
School has been teaching a lesson far greater 
than its military mission of providing train- 
ing in army subjects. It is not the school’s 
intent or prerogative to provide guidance 
as to the student's proper role in his coun- 
try’s development; but heavy stress is laid 
on the value of civic action and hemispheric 
unity. The school teaches that a nation's 
army can be of tremendous value in assist- 
ing its economic development, 

Additionally, the technical courses give 
the students actual skills, such as welding, 
auto mechanics, or heavy equipment opera- 
tion, which play an incalculable role in 
the nation-building process. As the thou- 
sands of. the school’s alumni rise through 
the ranks of their various armed forces, we 
will see increasingly the direct impact of 
the school’s efforts in promoting inter- 
American understanding. 

As a Nation we have made great strides 
since the day in 1826 when President John 
Quincy Adams found it inadvisable to send 
a US. observer to the first Congress of Latin 
American Nations in Panama City, Today, 
with the Alliance for Progress giving new 
hope to millions of our Latin American 
neighbors; with thousands of U.S. citizens 
working throughout Central and South 
America in colinborative ventures in 
mapping, agriculture, construction, and in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises, and 
with our military mission personne! living, 
teaching and learning in the country of 
their assignment—with all this, we are 
progressing in the right direction. 

Perhaps the words of Gen. Jose San 
Martin best describe the role and objective 
of the US. Army Caribbean School in hemi- 
spheric relations: “I come simply to serve 
my country and the interests of the 
Americas." 
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Land-Grant Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this year 
marks the centennial anniversary of the 
Land-Grant Act of 1862, and it is inter- 
esting to note the impact of the act’s 
provisions on the State of Nevada. One 
year following statehood in 1864, the 
Nevada Legislature accepted the provi- 
sions of the first Morrill Land-Grant Act. 
The Nevada constitution already in- 
cluded plans for the construction and 
development of a State University or 
Agriculture College with a mining de- 
partment. In 1866, a special act of Con- 
gress saw 72 sections of land conveyed 
to Nevada on which to locate the uni- 
versity. Preparatory instruction began 
in 1874 and in 1886 college level teach- 
ing was offered. The first baccalaureate 
degree was conferred in 1891, followed 
9 years later by the first advance degree 
in mining engineering. With the uni- 
versity’s expansion to include a campus 
at Las Vegas—the site of our Nation’s 
first Radiological Health Laboratory—all 
Nevadans take pride in what we believe 
to be one of America’s finest institutions 
of higher learning. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a report by the University of Nevada, 
written by Dr. Kenneth E. Young, on 
Nevada’s observation of the land-grant 
centennial. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LAND GRANT CENTENNIAL OBSERVED AT NEVADA 


(Nore—The University of Nevada is 
unique in several important ways: It is the 
only university in the Nation charged with 
the complete responsibility for serving all 
of the educational needs beyond high school 
of an entire State. It is one of a small but 
distinguished group of State universities 
that were constitutionally created with the 
attending responsibility for charting its own 
academic course. And it is among the 68 
land-grant institutions—a distinctly Ameri- 
can contribution to higher education.) 

(By Dr. Kenneth E. Young, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Nevada Centennial Committee) 

The university's latter role has received 
much public attention recently because the 
Nation this year is celebrating the centen- 
nial of the Land Grant, or Morrill Act. This 
Federal a by Senator Justin 8. 
Morrill and providing a grant of Federal land 
to each State to endow and support colleges 


. which would “promote the liberal and prac- 


tical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in 
lite -was signed into law by President Abra- 
ham Lincoln on July 2, 1862. Each State 
participating was to endow, support, and 
maintain "at least one college, where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” 

Today there are 68 land-grant institu- 
tions—at. least 1 in each of the 50 States 
and 1 in Puerto Rico. They range alpa- 
betically from Alabama Agricultural & 
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Mechanical College to the University of 
Wyoming and include such noted institu- 
tions as the University of California, the 
University of Illinois, Massachusetts Insti- 
tue of Technology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Minnesota. 

As was pointed out in the book, “Colleges 
of Our Land and Time“: “Although each 
land-grant institution is individual, certain 
characteristics mark them all. From these 
characteristics emerges a clear and unique 
pattern, sometimes termed a triology of 
American ingenuity. The colleges represent 
a break from tradition—in purpose, in type 
of control and support, in curriculum, in ad- 
mission standards. The three legs on which 
the tripod stands are instruction, research, 
and extension.” 

As the land-grant institution serving the 
State of Nevada, the University of Nevada 
has the responsibility for carrying out the 
above activities in the spirit described, and 
it has gradually enlarged and strengthened 
its role during the last three-quarters of a 
century. 

The University of Nevada was established 
by the Nevada State constitution of 1864, the 
year of the State’s admission into the Union, 
and was one of the first land-grant institu- 
tions so created. The university actually 
began work in Elko as one of the rare pre- 
paratory high schools in the intermountain 
region. In 1886, the university was moved 
to Reno, near the center of the State's pop- 
ulation. College level study formally began 
in 1887. 

In the 75 years of its history as a func- 
tioning institution of higher learning, the 
University of Nevada has grown into full- 
fledged status among the Nation's land- 
grant colleges and universities. The uni- 
versity now offers study in eight colleges 
and schools: agriculture, arts and science, 
business administration, education, engi- 
neering, mines, nursing and graduate study. 
In addition to the main campus at Reno, 
the university has a swiftly growing sister 
campus in Las Vegas. And persons in other 
parts of the State are served through the 
activities of statewide services and coopera- 
tive extension divisions. 

The purpose of the land-grant centennial 
is twofold: to build public understanding 
of the land-grant philosophy, especially as 
it may continue to the solution of problems 
common to all American higher education; 
and to examine and portray the work of the 
land-grant institutions in order that they 
may more clearly identify their future re- 
sponsibility to America and the world. 

In line with this philosophy and as part 
of the centennial celebration, Gov. Grant 
Sawyer declared the week of March 11-17 
as “University of Nevada Week,” saying in 
part; “Like its great sister institutions that 
have done so much to form the core and 
strength of a nation, the University of 
Nevada has contributed incalculably to the 
professional and cultural advancement of the 
State’s economy and society in the fields of 
education, public service and research for 
the betterment of mankind. The University 
of Nevada has helped to fulfill the ambitious 
dreams of our statesmen-prophets and their 
long ago searching for the real keys to the 
progress of a Nation and the preservation of 
a democracy.” 


What's Right“ and “Left” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the words 
“right” and “left” are frequently bandied 
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about in a manner that deprives them 
of meaning—in a manner, indeed, that 
sows political confusion and fosters po- 
litical division where division need not 
and should not exist. 

There is too great a tendency, for ex- 
ample, on the part of our press to iden- 
tify the anti-Communist leaders in Laos 
and in other countries as “rightists.” 
Used in this way, the word obviously has 
a derogatory connotation; it implies that 
the anti-Communist leaders are social 
and political reactionaries—whereas, in 
fact, very many of these leaders are men 
of moderate or even progressive views. 

On the opposite side of the coin, the 
word “left” is used in a confused way 
to describe everything from mildly re- 
formist movements to the Communist 
Party, thus endowing the Communist 
movement with a non-Communist and 
reformist aura that helps to conceal its 
true intent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement by Freedom 
House, of 20 West 40th Street, New York, 
on What's ‘Right’ and ‘Left’?” In this 
statement, which it describes as a guide 
for responsible anti-Communists, Free- 
dom House makes the point that the 
Pillar of liberty is supported by both true 
liberals and true conservatives; the left- 
wing extremists and the rightwing ex- 
tremists, on the other hand, while osten- 
sibly opposing each other, pursue goals 
that are essentially indistinguishable. 
Thus, there is really little to choose be- 
tween the regimes of Nazi totalitarian- 
ism and that of Communist totalitarian- 
ism and little to choose between the 
total amorality of their methods. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
find the time to read this statement by 
Freedom House, because I believe it de- 
serves the widest possible attention. 

Freedom House, itself, is a living ex- 
ample of the fact that responsible lib- 
erals and responsible conservatives, 
Democrats and Republicans, can work 
together in the common cause of free- 
dom. It is a living example of the fact 
that political softheadedness and po- 
litical passivity are not necessarily con- 
ditions of political moderation—that the 
true moderates, indeed, are those who 
combine their moderation with an ability 
to look facts squarely in the face and 
with a capacity for courageous action 
when courageous action is the only way 
of defending freedom. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

What's “RICHT” AND "LEFT"?—A GUIDE FoR 
RESPONSIBLE ANTI-COMMUNISTS 

The Communists aim to divide and con- 
quer without risking nuclear war. To this 
end they strive to immobilize opposition by 
denouncing all critics as war mongers and 
tough-minded Democrats as McCarthyites. 
Some liberals unwittingly help them by con- 
demning strong anti-Communist positions as 
negative and a disservice to peace. 

Demagogues and would-be dictators, on 
the other hand, exploit the anti-Communist 
sentiments of the American people to divert 
them from their democratic pursuits. These 
extremists use the Communist menace as a 
tool to achieve their undemocratic ends. 
Some well-meaning citizens, frustrated by 
the complexities of today’s problems, aid and 
abet them. 
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The traditional designations of “right” 
and left“ are loosely applied to these groups, 
often leading to oversimplification and con- 
fusion, Freedom House believes that these 
terms need clarification to help citizens 
to more effectively meet the challenges of 
the cold war. Such is the purpose of this 
statement. 

THE FALSE IMAGE 


We deplore the confusing effect of the 
right-left image. It is in essence a false rep- 
resentation of the political spectrum to posi- 
tion democracy in the middle, flanked by two 
forms of totalitarian dictatorship. Fascism/ 
nazism and communism, even though they 
did contest each other’s bid for world domi- 
nation, are basically alike. Both concen- 
trate their severest attacks on self-govern- 
ment and self-determination of peoples. 
Both conduct their assaults upon democratic 
values with similar conspiratorial tactics. 

When democracy was making its greatest 
advance from the mid-19th century to the 
outbreak of World War I, it was not cast in 
the middle role between two kinds of dic- 
tatorship; it was clearly the alternative to all 
forms of oppression. It stood forth as the 
appealing opponent of absolutism and mili- 
tarism 


Only for a brief period since 1917, when 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939-41 allied the 
modern totalitarian empires, has the image 
of freedom versus dictatorship been un- 
blurred. Such a moment of truth is difi- 
cult to recapture because the Communist 
propaganda machine, to confuse the unwary, 
makes it appear that slavery is freedom, im- 
perialism is liberation, a police-state is a 
people’s democracy, and war is peace. 

Since the defeat of the power centers of 
nazism and fascism in World War I, inter- 
national communism has tried to maintain 
the image of itself as the “progressive left“ 
and to associate all its critics with “revan- 
chist Fascists” on “the reactionary, war- 
mongering, imperialist right.” 

In his speech of July 11, 1982, Khrushchev 
drew this false picture: In World War II, 
non-Communists saw they had to choose be- 
tween left and right. They chose to fight 
with the Soviet “progressives” on the left 
against Hitler “reactionaries” on the right. 
Now they must choose again for or against 
the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence— 
between its “peace camp” on the left and the 
“war camp“ on the right. Whoever arouses 
antagonism the “socialist” countries 
is on the side of war and fascism. To be for 
peace, one must stand for total disarmament 
first and inspection later. 

This summary of Khrushchey's speech is 
a new version of the old formula used by the 
League Against War and Fascism, the Com- 
munist-front organization of the 1930's. 
One of its aims was to undermine effective 
anticommunism in the name of “peace and 
friendship.” Today the formula adds nu- 
clear blackmall as a weapon to weaken free 
world unity and force political concessions. 

In trying to clarify the right-left posture, 
we emphasize that the Communist eonspir- 
acy is a counter-revolutionary movement on 
the reactionary right—the totalitarian twin 
brother of fascism and nazism. 

THE NEW IRRESPONSISLES 


In this critical period the lrresponsibles on 
the left and right contribute to the confu- 
sion and paralysis of American thought and 
action by their dogmatic demands and cor- 
rupting influence. William 8. White has 
called them “reactionary irresponsibles” and 
“precious irresponsibles.” This useful con- 
cept provides the key to their effect on pub- 
lic opinion. Both extremes have this in 
common—they are irresponsible and share & 


The Soviets considered this speech, de- 
livered to the World Congress for General 
Disarmament in Moscow, important enough 
to run as paid advertisements in many West- 
ern newspapers. 
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similar program of abdication and with- 
drawal, 

We can recall a vivid parallel in the period 
before Pear! Harbor, particularly in the 
months after the Soviet-Nazi pact. America 
Firsters on the right were in the same posi- 
tion as the Communist-fronters and “peace” 
groups on the left. They agreed on the slo- 
gan, “The Yanks Are Not Coming.” How- 
ever, within a few hours after the attack on 
Russia, the peace“ marchers were with- 
drawn from their vigil in front of the White 
House and the new slogan was: “The Yanks 
Are Not Coming Too Late!” 

Let us consider a few current examples of 
this curious Kind of coalition: 


On the cold war 


Both left and right irresponsibles have vir- 
tually written it off. 

The left claims that the Communists are 
Mellowing, that there are good“ Commu- 
nists and “bad” Communists, and that if 
we work with the good ones we can probably 
make their idea of coexistence work for the 
benefit of all. Having decreed the cold war 
Obsolete, many leftists define the problem 
as one of misunderstanding. Therefore, the 
solution is simply a matter of opening more 
channels of communication between the 
Communists and ourselves. 

The right dodges the real cold war and 
tries to fight it on a false front. They train 
their guns on domestic communism which 
they define to include all their pet hates 
from income taxes to trade and aid, from 
Eisenhower to Kennedy. Although they talk 
about fighting communism, they have no 
program for doing something about the most 
Pressing issues where they arise—in the in- 
ternational arena. 

On defense strategy 

Both extremes advocate strategies that fa- 
cilitate Communist nuclear blackmail. 

Leftists give peace priority over freedom— 
often in terms of “better Red than dead.” 
Their wishful thinking about coexistence by 
concessions undermines the bargaining po- 
sition of the democracies and encourages the 
intransigence of the Communists. They re- 
fuse to face up to the hard question: If the 
Soviets reject reasonable offers, must we ac- 
cept unreasonable propositions as the only 
alternative to war? 

Those who have concluded that there is no 
alternative to peace are led into many naive 
rationalizations such as: that no particular 
issue is worth the risk of war; that the dif- 
ferences between communism and freedom 
are not worth contesting; that the Commu- 
nist goal is not really world domination; that 
if we take initiatives in making concessions 
(as if we hndn't time and again) we could 
probably start a chain reaction of accommo- 
dation by the other side; that defense and 
deterrence are illusory; and that we should 
Tally world opinion to our side by concen- 
trating on correcting our shortcomings and 
putting democracy’s house in order rather 
than indulging in negative anti-Communist 
activity. 

While most “precious irresponsibles"—ex- 
cept for honest pacifists—deny that they fa- 
vor unilateral disarmament or uninspected 
bans on nuclear tests and weapons, their 
Sweeping attacks on the U.S. Military Es- 
tablishment and its essential industrial base 
belie their protestations. Their way would 
force us to negotiate from a position of 
weakness. 

By and large, the “peace movement” places 
equal blame on both sides for the arms race, 
and inevitably puts the stronger pressure on 
Our side to concede ground. This gives aid 
and comfort to the Communists and encour- 
ages them to risk dangerous provocations. 
It may well lead them to miscalculate the 
temper of freemen in a showdown. This 
tends to invite aggreesion and war. 

The right irresponsibles are more complex 
On the issue of defense. They demand a 
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relatively cheap, single-purpose military pos- 
ture for massive retaliation and often ad- 
vocate using nuclear superiority in a pre- 
ventive war.” But they resist the more 
costly multipurpose defense preparations 
necessary to counter Communist guerrilla 
wars and repulse limited attacks. In angry 
frustration, they demand premature show- 
downs and an end to the protracted struggle. 
They thus frighten our allies more than our 
enemy. 

To them, a policy of firmness and patience 
is leading us to bankruptcy. They underrate 
our paying power and discount our staying 
power, 

Some of them would withdraw into “for- 
tress America," cut our ties with allies, aban- 
don struggling underdeveloped and infant 
nations to rising Communist colonialism, 
and let the neutrais flounder into the Sino- 
Soviet orbit. They seem oblivious to the 
disastrous effects of such isolation on both 
our economy and our national security. 

On trade and aid 


Neither left nor right offers a cohcrent 
program for winning the economic competi- 
tion. 

The left calls for expanded aid with no 
strings attached even for Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. They seem magnanimously disin- 
terested in the political implications of 
trade and aid. They would substitute tech- 
nical assistance and grants for necessary de- 
fense spending, hopefully counting on the 
rewards of virtue alone. 

The right wants nothing to do with the 
Common Market and the difficult but vital 
business of strengthening and uniting the 
free world by realistic economic measures. 
They would grudingly help only those who 
might pass their means test of undiluted 
18th century capitalism. 

On cultural exchange 

Both left and right approach the battle for 
men’s minds with disregard for realities. 
Neither extreme is interested in the tough, 
difficult task of international communica- 
tion. 

The “precious trresponstbles“ urge cultural 
exchanges as a panacea. Just getting to- 
gether and exchanging ideas, they seem to 
think, will eventually lead to understanding 
even if the Communists approach the dialog 
trained and under control while democracy's 
adherents come to it only with open minds 
and good intentions. 

The right, on the other hand, tends to 
deprecate the vital importance of penetrat- 
ing the Iron Curtain except with the most 
blatant propaganda of nationalistic superi- 
ority. They would have us hammer relent- 
lessly on a few simple themes in a boring 
and ineffectual monolog. 

From these few contrasts and comparisons, 
It should be clear that the polarity is not 
primarily between left and right, but be- 
tween Irresponsibility and responsibility. 

It is no easy thing to be responsibly anti- 
Communist or to work serlously for a de- 
pendable peace. Those who try to pick their 
way carefully to sound positions are targets 
for brickbats from both left and right. Both 
extremes harass those who disagree with 
them, not hesitating to question the in- 
tegrity, patriotism, or even the sanity of 
their opponents. 

WHERE FREEDOM HOUSE STANDS 


The positive position of Freedom House, 
conveyed by its name, is necessarily coupled 
with a strong anti-Communist posture. 
Since it is for freedom, it is against tyranny. 
Since it is for representative democracy, it is 
against all kinds of dictatorships. And it 
regards aggressive dictatorships as the great- 
est threat to peace. 

While deploring both the rightists and 
leftists, Freedom House recognizes their 
right to be heard. Although the extrem- 
ists in both camps are polluting the well- 
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springs of public discussion, the remedy lies 
in patient and responsible exposures in the 
continuing debate on national policy. 

We believe that rightest groups have at- 
tracted many who could not find a firm lead- 
ership in the center for effective expression - 
of their pro-freedom and anti-Communist 
convictions. Of the many responsible or- 
ganizations which are anti-Communist in 
principle, too few have been actively oppos- 
ing communism. Some are intimidated by 
smears from the left; others fear guilt by 
association with an anti-Communist role 
that appears to have been preempted by the 
right. 

Freedom House believes it is essential to 
expose and oppose Communist imperialism 
by education and to counter it by economic, 
social, and political measures as well as by 
a strong military posture. It distinguishes 
itself from the rightists particularly by its 
support of actions to unite allies, aid and be- 
friend new nations and neutrals, create 
broader economic foundations for free world 
progress through new trading patterns such 
as the Common Market, and foster the wider 
application of human rights. It differs from 
the left by its conviction that social progress 
is not enough; that unequivocal resistance 
to Communist expansion is also necessary; 
and that this is not only more honorable 
but far less risky than making compromises 
that add up to appeasement. 

Finally, Freedom House favors self-exam- 
ination in an effort to understand the forces 
and factors which motivate the extremists 
toward divisive activity, immobilizing 80 
many in this hour of national peril. Only 
by seriously seeking explanations of why so 
many of our fellow citizens retreat from 
responsibility and adopt oversimplified and 
irrational attitudes toward reality can we 
hope to work our way gradually toward a 
“more perfect Union.” We need to examine 
the frustrations created by the cold war and 
bring into the open our fears and feelings 
about the nuclear balance of terror, Other- 
wise, we may increasingly lose our power of 
decision in a spreading state of confusion, 

Simply crying “peace! peace!" or win! win!" 
will assure neither peace nor victory. Those 
who marched in Britain and France for peace 
in 1939 did not forestall Hitler’s march to 
war. Those who picketed the White House 
right up to December 7, 1941, did not pre- 
vent Pearl Harbor. 

Today the enemies of freedom are led by 
professional conspirators far more sophisti- 
cated and competent than the Axis leaders. 
Tt will take more than hysterical societies 
of self-appointed amateurs to meet this 
menace. The Soviet and Red Chinese acad- 
emies teaching subversion, sabotage, esplo- 
nage, guerrilla warfare and all forms of 
troublemaking must be offset by realistic 
and effective training to meet free world 
needs. Our Government must provide the 
professional leadership while the citizens 
give enlightened support and responsible co- 
operation. 

Freedom House stands for peace and free- 
dom; but if forced to choose, we are for 
freedom first. 


The Foreign Service and the World 
Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago, Mr, Loy W. Henderson retired from 
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the Department of State, ending a long 
and exceptionally distinguished career as 
Foreign Service officer and diplomat. 
Because he is a man who cannot brook 
inactivity and because he has both rare 
experience and a wealth of wisdom in the 
field of foreign affairs, Mr. Henderson 
has chosen not to adopt a new career, 
but rather to continue his career as a 
professor of international relations at 
the American University Center for Di- 
plomacy and Foreign Policy. 

With his wisdom and experience, Loy 
Henderson combines an absolute dedica- 
tion to moral principle. In this respect, 
he is in the tradition of Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Lansing, John Foster Dulles and the 
other great statesmen who gave held 
high position in the Department of State. 

In a recent commencement address at 
Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y., Mr. 
Henderson emphatically underscored the 
point that American foreign policy must 
be based on moral principle. I quote 
his words: 

If the United States, in the pursuit of its 
objectives, regardless how noble these ob- 
jectives may be, jettisons the principles on 
which it was founded and on which our 
democratic and free society is based, we may 
well dissipate our national purpose and find 
ourselves helplessly and aimlessly adrift in 
a sea of opportunism. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the complete text of Mr. 
Henderson's commencement address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tun FOREIGN Service AND THE WORLD 
STRUGGLE 
(By Loy W. Henderson) 

(Nore.—Loy W. Henderson, LL.D., career 
diplomat, renowned authority on interna- 
tional affairs and a great admirer of the late 
Wilbur J. Carr, is the author of the first Carr 
memorial lecture. Mr. Henderson has served 
in all classes of Foreign Service Officer: 
Classes eight to one, Career Minister and 
Career Ambassador. 

He is now professor of international rela- 
tions and director, Center for the Study of 
Diplomacy and Foreign Policy, School of In- 
ternational Service, American University, 
Washington, D.C.) 

No nation can maintain greatness for an 
extended period of time unless its ever- 
changing political superstructure is sup- 
ported by an enduring framework of com- 
petent, devoted public servants. During the 
last hundred years our country has been 
fortunate in having had a number of out- 
standing, able, and devoted public servants, 
of whom the Honorable Wilbur J. Carr was 
one of the greatest. It is to me a privilege 
to participate in exercises, a portion of which 
is to be devoted to the memory of Mr. Carr, 
under whom I servec for many years and to 
whose sympathetic guidance and wise coun- 
sel I am forever indebted. 

During nearly half a century—that is, from 
1892 until 1939—he served the United States 
in the field of foreign affairs. By his in- 
tegrity, courage, perseverance, and sheer 
ability, he won and retained the confidence 
of a long succession of Presidents, Secretaries 
of State, and Congresses. In an era when 
as a nation we had comparatively little in- 
terest in international affairs beyond the 
confines of the American Continent, Mr. 
Carr devoted his life to the task of strength- 
ening our organizational ability to deal with 
foreign problems. He is rightfully consid- 
ered the founder of the Foreign Service of 
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the United States. He not only founded the 
Service; he also played a leading role in its 
development during its formative years. 

I am particularly pleased that Mrs. Carr 
is here. During her husband's life she was 
his loyal helpmate; since his death she has 
continued to maintain a deep interest in the 
welfare of the families of the Foreign Serv- 
ice—an interest which has earned for her 
the title of Mother of the Foreign Service. 

Since Wagner College is today honoring 
the founder of a Service in which I have 
spent most of my life, it seems to me ap- 
propriate that my talk be on the subject: 
“The Foreign Service of the United States 
and the World Struggle.” 

In 1924 when the Foreign Service was 
founded, the United States in most parts of 
the world was playing the role of an ob- 
server rather than of a participant. Even at 
that time, our country was in need of a 
strong career foreign service skilled in the 
conduct of all phases of international inter- 
course. 

The international stage in 1962 is strik- 
ingly different from that on which we 
played a relatively minor role in 1924. The 
great empires based in Europe, which in 
1924 still maintained at least a semblance 
of order in Asia and Africa, have been frag- 
mented. Approximately 50 nations in vari- 
ous stages of development and with differing 
and sometimes conflicting aspirations have 
appeared on the scene. International com- 
munism, which in 1924 was more of a nul- 
sance than a menace, now occupies more 
than one-fifth of the world’s land surface 
and enthralls about one-third of the people. 

As a result of technological advances, there 
has been a progressive shrinking of the earth. 
Nations geographically remote from one 
another have become close neighbors. What 
happens within one country frequently has 
effects on the welfare or security of coun- 
tries on the opposite side of the globe. The 
internal affairs of every nation, therefore, 
have become a matter of legitimate interest 
to the whole international community. 

These technical advances and the growing 
propinquity of nations have had profound 
effects of a social character on the world 
community. Discoveries by underprivileged 
peoples of new concepts of human relation- 
ships and of new standards of living, the 
rapidity of industrialization, tendencies to- 
ward urbanization, the weakening of family 
and community ties, and the broadening of 
education are among the factors that have 
brought great segments of the world popu- 
lation face to face with individual and group 
situations completely strange to them. As 
a result, much of the world is in a state of 
ferment. The peoples in many areas are 
demanding changes but do not know the 
kind of changes they really want or how to 
achieve them. 

In such a setting a dramatic and historical 
struggle is taking place. The aggressor in 
this struggle is international communism 
which, under the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, is determined that the world of the 
future shall be Communist. Opposing the 
aggressor is a group of free world nations 
that are just as determined that the future 
world shall be free, Other members of the 
free world, including many of the nations 
that are new arrivals on the scene, consider 
themselves as neutrals even though the out- 
come of this struggle is certain to have a 
profound effect upon them. 

The United States is the most prominent 
leader of those nations of the free world 
that are opposing the aggressor. It is, there- 
fore, the chief target of international com- 
munism, In order to discharge ita leader- 
ship responsibilities our Government must 
keep itself currently and minutely informed 
regarding conditions and developments 
throughout the world. 


It must also be prepared to make quick 
policy decisions—sometimes relating to geo- 
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graphically remote areas—which might have 
important effects on the outcome of the 
struggle. The multiplicity, multifariousness, 
and interlocking nature of these problems 
render them extremely complex; the fact 
that they relate to a kaleidoscopic world 
gives geometric proportions to their com- 
plexity. 

In such a setting, engaged in such a strug- 
gle, burdened with such responsibilities, our 
Government must rely heavily on the reser- 
voir of knowledge tempered by experience, 
of techniques and skills developed over the 
years, and of the highly trained personnel 
which the Foreign Service and the other 
career services related to it are in a position 
to provide. 

In the Department of State, in our diplo- 
matic missions operating in more than a 
hundred of the world’s capital cities, and in 
numerous consular offices in many nooks 
and corners of the world, the personnel of 
our Foreign Service are to be found in the 
front lines of this struggle. 

In view of the number and character of 
the international problems facing us, our 
Government cannot possibly conduct its for- 
eign relations with the necessary effective- 
ness unless the key positions in the State 
Department in Washington and in our diplo- 
matic and consular establishments are held 
by career personnel with extensive experi- 
ence both at home and abroad or by per- 
sons who, lacking such experience, are not 
too self-assured or arrogant to profit from 
the counsel of their professional associates. 
Professional officers of the Foreign Service 
and related services are today no less essen- 
tial to the conduct of the cold war than 
professional officers of our Armed Forces 
would be in the conduct of armed struggle 
on the battlefield. 

Let us turn our attention for a few mo- 
ments to the struggle that I have just re- 
ferred to as the cold war and to the attitude 
which the American people and press have 
shown over the years toward the country 
which is the organizer, strategist, and leader 
of the forces of international communism. 
Our general attitude toward the Soviets since 
the Bolshevik revolution in 1917 has been 
marked by sharp fluctuations of optimism 
and —by alternating periods of 
hopeful friendliness and frustrated hostility. 
During the upswings of optimism we have 
had the feeling that we need no longer con- 
sider the Soviet Union as the deadly enemy 
of the Free World. These upswings are 
usually encouraged by certain persons and 
groups who intimate that perhaps after all 
the Soviet Union is no longer genuinely in- 
terested in making trouble for other coun- 
tries; it may be, they say, giving mere lip- 
service to the cause of world revolution; it 
may be developing into a truly responsible 
member of the international community; 
and it may be actually yearning for friend- 
ship and peace. The American people, nos- 
talgic for a stable world, are prone to accept 
such intimations as good news. The ad- 
ministration that happens to be in power 
decides at this point to encourage the hoped- 
for trend in the Soviet Union by making 
concessions in the matter of territory or 
principle. 

Following upswings of this kind we haye 
uniformly discovered that our flexibility and 
willingness to accommodate have tended 
only to strengthen the prestige and interna- 
tional position of the Soviet Union and to 
weaken our own. When we realize that we 
have been misled our optimism changes to 
anger and chagrin. In our disappointment 
we sometimes engage in recriminations and 
in emotional outbursts that serve no purpose 
other than to diminish the for us 
of our allies and other members of the free 
world. 

It is one of the duties of the members 
of the Foreign Service during these perlods 
of ups-and-downs to do what they can to 
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be helpful to the administration in power. 
They have the obligation of endeavoring to 
use their accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience in the actual situation 
and in passing along their findings to those 
who make final policy decisions. In mak- 
ing such assessments the Service cannot per- 
mit itself to be swayed by emotions of 
pessimism or optimism. by prejudice, oppor- 
tunism, or internal political considerations. 
The role of an unemotional assessor is not 
always congenial, In times of bounding op- 
timism the members of the Foreign Service 
are sometimes branded by the optimists as 
unimaginative and inflexible reactionaries. 
During subsequent periods of frustration 
and of outrage at the thought of our pub- 
lic having been misled and our Government 
outsmarted, they have been accused by the 
pessimists of undue softness in dealing with 
the Communists, Members of the Service 
who are worthy of the trust that has been 
placed in them cannot permit criticism or 
fears for their personal future to deter them 
from the performance of their duties. 

There are indications that we may be 
about to enter another period of optimism. 
Again we are being told that profound 
changes are taking place in the Soviet Un- 
lon; that the present top Soviet leaders are 
prepared, in return for certain concessions 
on our part, to soften their positions to 
such an extent as to render possible a so- 
lution, or at least an amelioration, of the 
more dangerous problems existing between 
the Communist bloc and the free world. 
Some of these optimists are warning us 
that unless we make concessions, these So- 
viet leaders may be replaced by others who 
would be much less flexible. 

Various of our leading theoreticians in 
the field of international affairs who long 
have criticized the United States for being 
a party to what they call an international 
ideological conflict, are also telling us that 
the time has come for us to demonstrate 
our maturity in international affairs by fac- 
ing the realities of the situation. A realis- 
tie foreign policy, according to their teach- 
ings, is one based not on principle but on 
power interests. We should, as adults, they 
Say, negotiate on the basis of objectives 
rather than of principles. Experience has 
proved, they maintain, that foreign policies 
based on principles tend to promote inflexi- 
bility which in turn leads to deadlocks. 
They consider that our statesmen in years 
gone by have rendered the American people 
a distinct disservice by encouraging them to 
think of foreign affairs in terms of principle. 
Similar views are being expressed by certain 
of our more prominent intellectuals who are 
highly respected as sophisticates. 

Although I am not in a position to speak 
for our Government or to interpret its pol- 
icies I have the impression that it is con- 
scious of the dangers for the free world that 
can be created by these fluctuations of over- 
optimism and overpessimism in our attitude 
toward the Soviet Union. I have noted that 
when the chorus of optimism reaches a cer- 
tain high pitch Government spokesmen usu- 
ally tone it down by pointing out that thus 
far we have achieved little success in our 
attempts to iron out the basic differences 
between the Soviet Union and the free world. 
Government spokesman also take issue from 
time to time with those pessimists who in- 
sist that we terminate what they regard as 
Useless negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and confine our efforts to making the United 
States so strong militarily that international 
communism will not dare to attempt to take 
over additional territories or to subvert more 
free peoples. 

Our Government apparently takes the posi- 
tion that in the absence of an effective agree- 
ment for the imitation of armament we have 
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no choice other than continuing to strength- 
en our Armed Forces, but that concomitantly 
we should also continue to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union as long as there is even a slight 
hope of arriving at agreements which, with- 
out weakening the security of the free world, 
might avert armed cataclysm. 

I crave your indulgence if I take advantage 
of this occasion to follow the time-honored 
custom of commencement speakers of ad- 
dressing some exhortatory remarks to the 
graduating class. 

I wish that I could with a clear conscience 
bring you who are receiving your diplomas 
today a message of good cheer. Unfortunate- 
ly what I have to say at this point is not 
likely to be solacing. For more than 40 years 
I have been a close observer of the Soviet 
Union and of the tactics of international 
communism, During that period I have not 
seen the slightest evidence that the Soviet 
Government is prepared to abandon its basic 
aggressive objectives and I do not find con- 
vincing evidence that it is prepared to do 
so now. It is my belief that the cold war 
will last for many years unless (a) we lose 
it as the result of some ill-considered action 
on the part of ourselves or our allies or as 
the result of failure on the part of ourselves 
or our allies to take a needed action; or (b) 
unless by some tragic miscalculation the cold 
war is converted into another shooting war 
which inevitably will develop into nuclear 
war, 

I fear, therefore, that you who are grad- 
uating today will spend most of your lives 
in a cold-war atmosphere unless the free 
world disappears or unless you become un- 
happy participants In a nuclear war. I use 
the word participants“ because if a nuclear 
war breaks out it will be difficult for any 
human being—regardless of his convictions 
or geographical location—not to become in- 
volved in some way or other. Since willy- 
nilly you will find yourself involved if a 
fighting war should come, it behooves you to 
be a participant—not a bystander—in the 
present struggle. It is not likely that many 
of you will become members of the For- 
eign Service or of the other career services 
of our Government which are manning the 
front lines of the Cold War. You can neyer- 
theless do your part in keeping our national 
front unbroken. You can, for instance, help 
those around you to obtain a better under- 
standing of the problems involved and you 
can assist in preventing them from falling 
under influences that can undermine our na- 
tional resolution and unity. What are some 
of these influences? I shall take the time 
here to name only two of them. On the 
one hand, there is the creeping paratysis of 
national will which might be called “intel- 
lectual nihilism.” This is a tortuous rea- 
soning process that arrives at the conclu- 
sion that only the semi-literate and the 
naive allow themselves to be prisoners of 
ideals or to be animated by such senti- 
ments as loyalty, patriotism, human sympa- 
thy, and respect for moral or spiritual values. 
On the other hand, there is a variety of 
movements inspired, in part, by misguided 
zealots frequently with highly idealistic mo- 
tives that tend to blur the issues.. Some of 
these movements, if they become widespread, 
can lead to national disunity and can under- 
mine our ability to protect our security. 

I urge that during the years to come you 
bear in mind that if the United States in 
the pursuit of its objectives—regardless how 
noble these objectives may be—jettisons the 
principles on which it was founded and on 
which our democratic and free society is 
based, we may well dissipate our national 
purpose and find ourselves helplessly and 
aimlessly adrift in a sea of opportunism. 

If changes in the structure of world so- 
ciety should result in the outmoding of cer- 
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tain of the international principles which 
have guided us in the past we should state 
so frankly—not ostensibly continue to ad- 
here to them while surreptitiously violating 
them. There are certain principles which do 
not change with time and circumstances, 
one of the most important of which is to 
live up to the international obligations that 
we have undertaken. 

It is of course true that in view of its de- 
centralization, international society does not 
lend itself to the maintenance of a rigid, 
symmetrical, and completely logical struc- 
ture of international principles. In pon- 
dering international policy decisions we 
sometimes, therefore, encounter conflicts be- 
tween two sets of principles, each of which 
can be advocated both from the point of 
view of international ethics and of national 
interest. In deciding the set by which we 
should be guided we should not allow our- 
selves to be influenced solely by the short- 
sighted opportunistic considerations of the 
moment. 

The American people will lose their self- 
respect and cease to have confidence in their 
Government if our country cynically em- 
barks upon policies that involve the be- 
trayal of our friends and allies who have 
placed their trust in us; if it enters into 
bargains or takes other actions that deprive 
other peoples of their freedoms or that serve 
to strengthen the chains binding people who 
have already been reduced to serfdom; if it 
acquiesces in arrangements perpetuating in- 
ternational injustices because it is not in a 
position to correct them. 

I hope that the members of your genera- 
tion who are destined to carry the main bur- 
den of the struggle during the years to come 
will also bear in mind that victory does not 
necessarily go only to those who mobilize 
the most men or manufacture the most 
powerful weapons. It can also go to those 
who persevere; who do not permit themselves 
to enter into compromises which can lead 
to their destruction merely because in their 
weariness they are willing to take risks in 
order to enjoy an illusory relaxation of ten- 
sions, Some 12 years ago one of our national 
leaders who later became of State 
said: “Lack of agreement should not so 
frighten us that we cast reason and experi- 
ence to the winds and revert to the policy 
of seeking agreement in words merely in or- 
der to have a pretext for relaxing“ What he 
said then holds true now. 

The world which lies ahead of you will 
probably be one of constant international 
struggle from which there can be no relaxa- 
tion, It need not, however, be one of gloom 
and bleakness. The very existence of the 
struggle can be stimulating, can provoke you 
to constructive thought and action, can 
help you to discover unsuspected resources 
in yourselves, can kindle your imagination, 
and can in general contribute to an atmos- 
phere which self-satisfaction and sloth find 
uncongenial. 

Aside from the struggle, it will be an ex- 
citing and interesting world in view of the 
changes that, as a result of astounding tech- 
nological achievements, will be taking place 
at almost breathtaking speed. Upon you, 
therefore, will fall the responsibility of 
making sure that while these changes are 
taking place the basic principles and the 
cultural and spiritual values on which our 
civilization is based are preserved. It will be 
one of the tasks of your generation to 
strengthen and improve the political, eco- 
nomic, and social structures of our free so- 
ciety and to adjust it in such a manner that 
it will harmonize with the new world en- 
vironment. May you succeed in discharging 
this responsibility and in performing this 
task, 
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Employment of Children in Agriculture 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE -MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bili (S, 1123) to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to ex- 
tend the child labor provisions thereof to 
certain children employed in agriculture, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOUNTAIN]. 

The doctrine of preemption was ex- 
pounded in the case of Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson (350 U.S. 497 (1956)). The es- 
sence of the doctrine of preemption is 
that where the Federal Government has 
passed legislation in a certain field, it is 
presumed that the Congress meant to 
occupy the entire field and State laws 
in the field are null and void because 
of the supremacy clause of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmIrH] has repeatedly introduced legis- 
lation to counteract this preemption doc- 
trine announced by the Supreme Court. 
His bill has always been numbered H.R. 
3 and has been passed by the House of 
Representatives in earlier Congresses. 

This year the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported a somewhat improved 
yersion of H.R, 3 on June 13, which in 
pertinent part reads as follows: 

§ 7. Preemption—Federal and State statutes 

No Act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such Act op- 
erates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such Act 
contains an express provision to that effect. 
No provision of an Act of Congress shall be 
construed as invalidating a provision of State 
law which would be valid in the absence of 
such Act, except to the extent that there is 
a direct and positive conflict between such 
provisions so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together. 


Many States undoubtedly have salu- 
tary laws governing child labor and have 
established agencies and officials to ad- 
minister and enforce those laws. If the 
intent of Congress should be construed 
by the courts by the passage of this legis- 
lation to occupy the entire field of child 
labor legislation, the court might well 
hold that these State laws, many of 
which may be long standing, are null and 
void. 

The question might be raised by a 
defendant proceeded against under State 
law defending himself on the grounds 
that the passage of the Federal legisla- 
tion had preempted the entire field and 
therefore he could violate the State law 
with impunity. 

I do not believe we in the House of 
Representatives wish to see this result, 
and we should adopt language such as 
that offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina to avoid interfering with 
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existing State laws except to the extent 
there is a direct and positive conflict be- 
tween the State law and the Federal law. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 


Congratulations, Speaker McCormack 


* 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 13291) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, before the 
87th Congress passes into history, I want 
to express my personal thanks for the 
legislative skill, combined with consid- 
eration for the problems of individual 
Members, that has characterized the 
administration of the House during the 
first year of your speakership. 

Your long apprenticeship as majority 
leader working with the late and highly 
regarded Speaker Sam Rayburn, dur- 
ing one of the most critical periods in 
the life of our Nation, thoroughly pre- 
pared you for your present responsi- 
bilities. 

But the test that proved your talent 
and experience is your record of achieve- 
ment in the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress. Against formidable obstacles you 
succeeded in winning approval for a large 
part of the administration's program. 

Your strength in moments of decision 
has been enhanced by the example of 
your personal integrity. Representing a 
district which is close to yours, I know 
that you draw this strength from the 
people of Boston who are friends and 
neighbors rather than constituents. As 
Speaker, you are nourished by their 
qualities and thus honor the “voice of 
the people.” 

Every Member has learned much from 
your guidance. Sometimes, in concen- 
trating on the problems of our individ- 
ual districts, we tend to lose sight of the 
national interest. With your deep and 
abiding love for our country, you have 
taught us the effective and harmonious 
way in which these conflicting claims 
must be reconciled to arrive at the con- 
sensus which is the Government of the 
United States. 

Your greatest satisfaction is that you 
have presided over the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the beginning of a new 
phase in domestic progress and interna- 
tional leadership. 

The list of accomplishments during the 
past year is impressive. Of greater im- 
portance is the fact that they have 
opened the way for greater things to 
come. 

The Nation is fortunate to have JOHN 
W. McCormack in the key position of 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives. 
His wealth of experience, his courage and 
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understanding of the practical steps that 
must be taken to develop our Nation 
and to meet its responsibilities as the 
leader of the free world, inspire the 
Members of this House, and through 
them, the people, with confidence in the 
future. 

We congratulate Jonn W. McCormack 
for the success he has achieved during 
his first term as Speaker. 

To him and to his devoted wife 
Harriet, we wish every blessing, now, 
and in the years ahead. 


Hartke Agrees on Cold Logic for Cuba 
and Not Hot Anger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, today 
we hear many people crying out to “take 
action against Cuba.” What do they 
mean by “taking action?” We can only 
conclude that they mean military ac- 
tion. 

Malcolm S. Forbes, writing in the Oc- 
tober 1, 1962, edition of Forbes maga- 
zine in an article entitled, “Cuba: Cold 
Logic, Not Hot Anger,” has stated simply 
and concisely what the President of the 
United States has been saying and what 
I have been saying on our Cuban policy 
for several weeks, 

The article says so much, so sensibly 
in so few words, that I recommend it to 
my colleagues in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Forbes’ article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cn: CoLd Loacic, Nor Hor ANGER 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

If the American people were polled today, 
it’s my guess a majority would favor “doing 
something about Cuba.“ * Judging from con- 
versations with many responsible American 
businessmen, it is clear that an even greater 
majority of them favor “action” by the 
United States. 

“Doing something” and “action,” can only 
mean some sort of military action. The 
choice is limited to actual invasion by our 
Armed Forces, possibly with a thin refugee 
Cuban facade at the outset, or a tight naval 
blockade. Somehow many seem to think 
this latter course would be effective and 
bloodless. 

But think it through. 

Suppose we declare a naval blockade. 
Whether we exempt food or not would have 
to be decided at the outset. What happens 
if a Russian ship carrying supplies to Cuba 
refuses to halt when the shot goes across its 
bow? Do we then sink it and all that follow 
it? That, of course, would be a full and open 
act of war against Russia, 

Suppose Russia did not respond to the 
sinking of her ships by the American Navy 
with an immediate declaration of war and 
the blasting of missiles at the continental 
United States. Suppose instead she in- 
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structs her several hundred submarines to from the New York Times, Friday, Members of the House, to the Nation, 


sink American ships supplying our thousands 
of American Armed Forces in Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and the other lands allied to us 
that surround the Communists. 

We set the precedent by sinking Russian 
ships bound for Cuba. How do we react 
when she sinks ours supplying her un- 
friendly neighbors? It doesn't take much 

tion to foresee that overnight we 
would be at the brink—or over it—of global 
atomic annihilation. 

If one pauses to think, it becomes clear 
that Cubs, no matter how well supplied 
militarily, represents no real military threat 
to the United States. A very smal! number 
of short-range missiles would eliminate any 
menace in moments. Russian missiles can 
Jand anywhere in the United States from 
their own bases in their own land. They 
don't need Cuba as a launching spot. 

The depth of American emotions about 
Russian nid to Red Cuba is very real and 
understandable, But emotions are a poor 
guide in a case like this. 

Aside from a blockade, it is plain today 
that no emali-scale invasion using conven- 
tional wenpons would be successful. We 
would need a major effort by the Armed 
Forces, and it would come at a time when, 
after November 6, election day, the Berlin 
crisis will be unquestionably at a dangerous 
peak. When Khrushchev signs a “peace” 
treaty with East Germany as he plans to do, 
we cannot and wil not allow East Germany 
to interfere or in any way control our access 
to West Berlin, The possibilities of a shoot- 
ing war are going to be closer than ever in 
a few weeks over Berlin. In this situation, 
NATO and our Allies are solidly agreed that 
there can be no retreat. 

Such ls simply not the case in connection 
with Cuba. : 

The dangers in Cuba come not because it 
is any military threat to this country, but 
because it forms a closer base for Red pene- 
tration in South America. We certainly can 
be effective in preventing the export of arms 
and subversives from Cuba to South Amer- 
ican shores. : 

Mensures are being considered to isolate 
the Cuban virus; but those so earnestly and 
loudly advocating military “action” should 
Tealize that they are being emotional at a 
time when cold logic 1s called for. 

For a number of years, American forces 
have been training and arming troops— 
not 90 mlles from Russla—but right at the 
Russian border. If we react to the presence 
of Russian troops in Cuba by an invasion of 
that island, Russia will certainly fee] free 
to invade Iran or Turkey, Pakistan or the 
NATO countries; and, of course, China will 
have a fresh excuso to attempt the Invasion 
of Formosa, Thailand, and so forth. 

There is little doubt that rising public 
anger over Cuba is cutting into President 
Kennedy's popularity. It recalls with full 
force the Bay of Pigs fiasco. I am certain 
the President is aware of this. But I believe 
he equally is aware—overwhelmingly so—of 
the incalculable dangers involved in under- 
taking what would be—for a fleeting mo- 
ment—the popular course of “action.” 


A Policy for the Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 


October 5, 1962. 
A POLICY ror THE CANAL 


A bitter attack in the United Nations the 
other day by Panama's Foreign Minister on 
the United States-Panamanian Canal Treaty 
is the latest manifestation of unrest in the 
isthmus. It is not the only one. Crime has 
increased in the Republic of Panama; so has 
anti-American feeling, and various attacks 
upon American tourists have been reported. 

The Canal Zone, which bisects the Republic 
of Panama, has always been administered in 
the past, in accordance with the terms of 
the basic treaty, with full U.S. authority and 
control as if it were sovereign U.S, territory. 
The question of sovereignty is one of the 
probiems of the isthmus. It has been used 
deliberately and with the usual skills of 
political demagogs of both the right and 
the left to arouse the mobs of Panamá City 
and Colon. 

The Republic of Panama is subject, in 
microcosm, to all the Mls that beset most 
Latin American countries: poverty, ignor- 
ance, fanaticism; political, economic, and 
journalistic irresponsibility and a tremend- 
ous gap between the few and cultured rich 
and the many and Illiterate impoverished. 
Panama has, too, a peculiar problem of its 
own; economically, it is far too dependent 
upon the canal and U.S. aid. 

All this means that no final solutions to 
the problems of Panama are to be expected. 
Given wise decisions, helpful understanding 
on both sides and responsible and statesman- 
like leaders both in Panama and in the 
Canal Zone, the frictions and tensions can 
be eased but probably never cured. But a 
case can be made—indeed a House committee 
has made it—that the repeated concessions 
made by the United States have increased 
tension, not quieted it. The canal, the com- 
mittee reported, “should not be permitted to 
become a pawn in our normal diplomatic 
relations“ with Panama. Yet this is exactly 
what it has become. 

The canal has great strategic Importance 
to the security of the United States in limited 
war, less in all-out war. It is of tremendous 
economic importance fo the United States 
and Latin America. Any real erosion of our 
position in the Canal Zone is bound to have 
widespread and adverse political and psycho- 
logical effects throughout the Caribbean, in 
Latin America generally and on our entire 
global base structure. Until and unless an- 
other canal is built the Canal Zcne and the 
canal must continue to be under U.S. au- 
thority and control. 


Hon. John W. McCormack 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 13290) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased indeed to join with my able, 
distinguished and dear friend, Con- 
gressman JOEN E. Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, in his fine expressions concerning 
the outstanding Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Jonx W. MCCORMACK. 

The greatness and goodness of our 
beloved Speaker is manifested to all 


and to the world. The House may well 
be proud of this illustrious son of Massa- 
chusetts, who is conducting one of the 
greatest offices of our land with such im- 
pressive dignity, impartiality, fairness, 
ability, and distinction. 

It is clear that Speaker McCormack 
will go down in history as one of our 
greatest Speakers. His long, ripe experi- 
ence in public life and in the House has 
given him an insight into every facet 
of the work of Congress, and the Gov- 
ernment, as well as a superb knowledge 
of the great public questions with which 
the Congress is required to deal. 

His mastery of parliamentary law and 
procedure, his warm friendships on both 
sides of the aisle, his ability to cooperate 
with leadership at every level, his eager- 
ness to promote the public good at all 
times, to help and assist the Members of 
the House with problems of legislation 
and administration, and their own per- 
sonal concerns, his meticulous fidelity to 
duty, unceasing labors in his difficult 
tasks and the great success which he has 
enjoyed as Speaker during this tremend- 
ously critical session, have won for him 
greatest respect, highest. admiration, 
widest acclaim, and deepest gratitude. 

With this great, experienced, knowl- 
edgeable, humane, effective leader at the 
helm, the country may be confident that 
the work of the Congress is proceeding 
with wisdom, sagacity, and judgment 
toward the high goals which the Ameri- 
can people and the Nation have set to 
bring our ship of state through the tur- 
bulence of the hour into the calmer wa- 
ters of peace, where human betterment 
and progress may bestow even greater 
blessings on our land, and untold bene- 
fits upon the nations and peoples of the 
earth. 

I take great pleasure in congratulating 
my dear friend, Speaker McCormack, 
and wish for him and his most gracious, 
charming wife, Harriet, and his family, 
many more years of brilliant achieve- 
ment for the House, the Congress, and 
the American people, and the free world. 
I hope the good Lord will shower upon 
them His choicest blessings, continued 
good health, success, and happiness. 


New Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a reprint from the Hutchin- 
son News, of September 24, entitled “An 
Intelligent First Step,” which is indica- 
tive of the reception being extended to 
the new farm program recently enacted 
by the House of Representatives. The 
Hutchinson News is the leading newspa- 
per of the largest wheat-producing area 
of the Nation. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this article in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp so that all my colleagues 
may have the opportunity to read same: 
An INTELLIGENT First STEP 

in 1964 farmers may have Goy- 
ernment price supports only on wheat for 
which there is a ready market. For the first 
time, hard business rules are suggested in a 
Government farm program, 

Under the certificate plan approved last 
week by the House, farmers would be guar- 
anteed relatively high prices only on wheat 
that can be sold domestically or in foreign 
trade. 

The remainder must enter competitive 
supply and demand channels. No longer 
would producers’ be paid for unlimited 
bushels from limited acres. 

Fortunately, most wheat is sold readily. 
Farmers would be guaranteed at least $2 a 
bushel for most they raise. Any extra would 
be stored, fed or sold at going world prices, 
around $1.30 a bushel. 

In exchange, the farmer must agree to 
acreage controls, plus restrictions on the 
number of bushels he can sell each year. 
He must also agree to retire some of his 
wheat land in trade for Government rental 
payments equivalent to half a normal crop. 

Bushel controls are logically suited to 
variable Great Plains agriculture. Whatever 
objections there are in the new plan, they 
are not insurmountable. The proposal is 
aimed at eradication of unworkable acreage 
allotments, 

The new plan is a workable, commonsense 
solution to reduction of public-supported 
surpluses. It is good for the farmer in that 
it strengthens the limb he has been on for 
years instead of sawing it off as suggested by 
doing away with Government controls. 

The certificate plan is the first intelligent 
step toward free competition in wheat 


marketing. 


U.S. Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
fine and comprehensive compilation on 
our total foreign aid program which has 
been prepared by Mr. Lawrence Sullivan, 
the House Coordinator of Information, 
which I believe every Member will find of 
interest. The article follows: 

US. Foreian Am Torars $86.9 BILLION— 
OFFICIAL SUMMARY TABULATES TOTALS FOR 
95 Nations Since 1945 

(By Lawrence Sullivan) 

WasnınGTON.—Total foreign aid disburse- 
ments by the U.S. Treasury since World War 
It now add up to $86.9 billion, through 
December 31, 1961. 

A detailed report from the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Commerce, 
shows that 20 nations received 73 percent of 
the total, or $63.4 billion. 

Twenty Latin American nations got $4 
billion, or 4.6 percent of the total. 

The current recapitulation covers 16% 
fiscal years and includes all forms of military 
assistance and economic aid, plus all surplus 
farm products delivered abroad for blocked 
currencies. 

The global totals, by types of aid: 

[In billions of dollars] 


Total- — -- 
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By these official figures, the average for- 
eign ald distribution since July 1945 has been 
a little more than $5.4 billion a year. 

But these figures do not include direct 
U.S. expenditures to sustain the United Na- 
tions, the Alliance for Progress, our own 
exchange-of-persons programs, the Peace 
Corps, educational exchanges, USIA, or co- 
operative scientific ventures supported regu- 
larly through routine State Department 
appropriations. 7 

Neither do the published totals Include our 
own direct military expenditures overseas 
(about $3 billion a year) nor our payments 
for cooperation in the International Geophy- 
sics Year, Antarctic Weather Research, Tel- 
star, and similar worldwide scientific proj- 
ects. 

Direct U.S. capital subscriptions to world 
credit agencies, such as the International 
Monetary Fund, International Development 
Fund. Inter-American Development Bank 
total $5.1 bilion for the postwar period. 

The first table below shows the combined 
16-year total aid to each of the 20 principal 
nations assisted by the various U.S. programs, 
including all gifts, grants, and loans: 


U.S. foreign aid (July 1945 through Dec. 31, 
1961), 20 ranking nations 


[In billions of dollars] 


SPAS os 
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Total 20 ranking nations 


29 nations receiving less than $1,000,000,000 
each 


[In millions of dollars} 
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46 nations receiving less than $100,000,000 
each 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total, 46 natlonss 1, 569 


The country totals above do not add up 
to the 16-year global total of $86.9 billion, 
for the reason that over this period roughly 
$5.9 billion was allocated to general area 
projects not chargeable to any one country. 
Another $5.1 billion is allocated as working 
eapital in the several international banks. 
The country totals above, therefore, are 
about $11 billion sort of the overall Treas- 
ury outlay for the 16 postwar years. 

Repayable loans still outstanding account 
for roughly $12.8 billion of the total assist- 
ance outlay, leaving $69 billion in direct 
assistance expenditures, assuming all the 
loans eventually will be repaid, and all capi- 
tal subscriptions redeemed at par. 

Total repayments on such oversea credits 
were $1.3 billion during 1961, the largest 
for any year since the war. These heavy 
repayments reduced our net Treasury outlay 
for foreign aid to $4.2 billion for the year— 
the lowest for any postwar year. 

In this net distribution of $4.2 billion for 
foreign aid last year, roundly $1.1 billion 
was in surplus farm products. Another $1.8 
billion was spent inside the United States 
for goods and services shipped abroad, leav- 
ing only about $1.3 billion for the year as 
a net charge against U.S. gold reserves, 

In the 16 years surveyed in the Commerce 
Department's study, the U.S. Federal debt 
increased by $40 billion net, which suggests 
that during this period we added 44 cents 
to the national debt every time we put a 
dollar into the foreign aid program. We 
are actually borrowing money to give away. 

The Federal debt now stands at $301.8 
billion. 

Foreign ald funds available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, ending June 30, 1963, total 
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$11.2 billion, including $6.6 billion in unex- 
pended balances carried over from earlier au- 
thorization bills, and $46 billion appropri- 
ated for fiscal 1963. 

When all of these presently authorized 
funds are disbursed, as of June 30, 1963, our 
total postwar foreign aid will stand at 
$100.2 billion or just a fraction more than 
$541 per capita for the eighteen fiscal years 
1946-63 inclusive, or about $30 per year per 
capita. 


Employment of Children in Agriculture 


SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1123) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
the child labor provisions thereof to certain 
children employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I would be vastly more 
impressed by all of the outcries we have 
heard here today about giving young 
people opportunities to work, to build 
their bodies, and to develop character 
in the great outdoors, if these same gen- 
tlemen who told us how they got their 
start in life while working very hard on 
the farm or in the cities, would support 
our efforts to establish the Youth Corps 
with the same vigor. However, the very 
Same people who have been shedding 
these crocodile tears this afternoon, 
have been in the forefront in opposing 
the youth opportunities bill, which is 
being bottled up in the Rules Committee. 
We have been trying to get through this 
5 a meaningful bill along that 

e ; 


We are not talking about child labor. 
We are talking about young men who, 
because of their draft status and vari- 
ous other reasons, cannot find an oppor- 
tunity for employment. We have been 
trying to get a bill through this Con- 
gress to create a program somewhat like 
that of the CCC camps in the 1930's. 
And what do we run into? We run into 
Opposition from the very people who to- 
day come before this House and say, 
“Why, give the young people of this coun- 
try an opportunity to work.” 

I would like to have the gentleman 
from Georgia explain to me what is the 
difference between the sweatshops that 
he says he has opposed so strongly in 
industry and the conditions that many 
of these young people have to work un- 
der out in the fields, as children of mi- 
grant families. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSEKI. I yield. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. It seems to me that 
the gentleman is inconsistent. The peo- 
ple who are concerned about this legis- 
lation want these youngsters to have 
jobs. The gentleman from Ulinois 
Wants to create Government jobs and 
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make it necessary for more and more 
Government-created jobs. It would 
make it impossible for the kids who can 
get jobs otherwise, to work. It seems 
to me that one of the reasons why the 
gentleman is advocating the youth op- 
portunity bill is already on the books. 
We have too many restrictions on the 
young people working in this country. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The fact remains 
that these very people who have been 
telling us about youngsters working have 
been fighting the youth opportunity bill. 
I know of no one who has ever criticized 
the old CCC program. I am not im- 
pressed with the gentleman's argument 
that Government restrictions limit op- 
portunity for young people. The youth 
opportunity bill is overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the American people because 
they know it would help reduce juvenile 
delinquency and give our young men a 
chance to find employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope this 
amendment will be rejected. 


Alleged Violations of ICC Regulations by 
Western Transportation Co. of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1962, I called to the attention of 
the House a situation involving a num- 
ber of Iowa truckdrivers who are press- 
ing charges that there have been re- 
peated violations of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations by a firm 
known as Western Transportation Co. of 
Chicago. In addition, I pointed out that 
they had filed grievances with the Team- 
sters Union. 

To date, these drivers still have not 
obtained any satisfactory response to 
their complaints, either from the Federal 
agencies involved or the Teamsters 
Union. 

In this connection, I desire to include 
as part of my remarks the text of a let- 
ter to me signed by four Iowa drivers 
and an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the September 26 issue of the 
Des Moines Tribune. 

I particularly call to the attention of 
my colleagues the references in the let- 
ter and newspaper article to Rolland 
McMaster, secretary-treasurer of Jimmy 
Hoffa’s home Teamsters Local No. 299 
in Detroit. It is my understanding that 
additional information on the activities 
of this powerful Teamster official is on 
file with the committee of the other body 
which has conducted exhaustive investi- 
gations of Hoffa’s union. 

The letter and article follow: 

Des Mors, Iowa, 
September 30, 1962. 
Mr. H. R. Gross, 
U.S. Congressman. 

Dran Sm: We wish to take this time to 
thank you for the work you have done, con- 
cerning our troubles with the ICC and West- 
ern Transportation. 
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Qur grievances were heard September 18 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, Nl. 
local No, 238 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) and local 
No. 710, (Chicago), representing the five of 
us from Western Transportation, Griggs, 
Ulm, Hobbs, Jenkins, and Shrope. We were 
heard before a special committee, supposedly 
to have been headed by Mr. James Hoffa. In- 
stead the chairman of the committee was 
Mr. Rolland McMasters, of local No. 299, 
Detroit. The committee was made up of 
seven men, none was introduced to us, The 
doorman stated the chairman is Mr. McMas- 
ters. No decision was handed down that day. 
Three days later, we called long distance 
from Waterloo, Iowa, to Mr, Bill Joyce, our 
business agent at No. 710 in Chicago. He in- 
formed us he had lost all grievances at both 
locals. He gave no definite reason why. We 
went to his office In person asking for the 
decision in writing. He replied he had noth- 
ing in writing and wouldn't have before 30 
days. At that time he would forward a copy 
of the decision to us. 

Concerning the ICC violations; they are 
still being committed. Some men driving up 
to 500 miles in one tour of duty. We have 
taken notes on some of these violations, On 
August 28, 1962, Mr. Frank White, Jr., 
safety inspector from Washington made this 
statement before four of us (Griggs, Ulm, 
Hobbs, and Jenkins). If he had investigated 
Western Transportation 6 months ago, in- 
stead of Mr. Boehner, he would have found 
thousands of violations and could have 
crucified them. 

One new driver (John Quinn) made this 
statment to Mr. Ulm. He had made two 
trips and logged them off duty, before he 
had his 30 days in or probation time in. This 
driver had his 30 days in on April 4, 1962, 

Again we want to thank you for the in- 
terest you have taken in this matter. 


Sincerely, 
HUBERT C. ULM, 
KENNETH GRIGGS, 
Jack J, HOBBS, 
EUGENE D. MCOMBER. 
[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune, 
Sept. 26, 1962] 


RULED AGAINST IOWANS—A CONTROVERSIAL 
FIGURE: MCMASTER 


Wasuincton, D.C—Rolland McMaster, 
chairman of a Teamsters grievance commit- 
tee that ruled against a group of Iowa truck- 
drivers, is one of the most controversial 
figures in the mighty Teamsters Union. 

The Detroit man is one of those closest to 
International Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa, and holds his position largely because 
of his close link with Hoffa. 

McMaster is the secretary-treasurer of 
Hoffa’s home Teamsters Local 299 in Detroit, 
and performs a wide range of other chores 
for Hoffa through the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, which embraces the entire Middle 
West. 

IOWANS 

McMaster’s name entered a situation in 
which five Iowa truckdrivers, all members 
of the Teamsters Union, are com- 
plaints against their employer, Western 


served 
committee” that heard certain grievances 
filed by the five drivers against Western 
Transportation. All were denied, the drivers 
were informed. 

In addition, Representative H. R, Gross, 
Republican, of Iowa, spoke out Monday 
against what he termed failure of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to conduct a 
“fast and efficient” investigation into charges 
of the Iowa drivers of violations of the 
agency’s safety regulations. 

INDICTED 


McMaster is now under Federal indictment 
of 32 counts charging that he has Illegally 
accepted money from employers, and the 
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Justice Department is pressing to bring that 
case to trial in late October. 

The indictment charges that the 48-year- 
old Teamster boss received at least $9,000 
from the Youngstown Cartage Co., of 
Youngstown, Ohio, in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. William F. Wolff, head 
of the Youngstown Cartage Co., is jointly 
indicted with McMaster on charges that he 
made the illegal payments to the union rep- 
resentative. 

The Government has charged that the pay- 
ments were made to McMaster for alleged 
rental of a nonexistent tractor-trailer. 


TAX DISPUTE 


However, this is not the only case in 
which various Government bodies have raised 
questions about the roles that McMaster has 
had as a part owner of a trucking firm, as 
the recipient of funds from a truck leasing 
firm, and as a grievance committee chairman. 

McMaster is currently involved in a 
$103,000 dispute with the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

The teamster boss has refused to pro- 
duce records dealing with his income and 
expenses from the M. & G. Trucking Co., in 
Detroit, and tax officials have taken the 
position that he must either explain and 
document his expenses or they will all be 
disallowed. 

This Government claim for $103,000 in 
taxes and penalties involves only the years 
1955 and 1956, and investigations of McMas- 
ter's financial affairs in later years are con- 
tinuing. 

WITNESS 

McMaster was a witness before the McClel- 
lan Labor Rackets Committee. At that time 
Hoffa and McMaster were under investiga- 
tion in connection with grievance settle- 
ments involving Riss & Co., a trucking firm 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Trans-America 
Truck Line, with offices in Chicago. 

Teamsters Union members complained 
about the special contracts that Hoffa nego- 
tiated with Riss & Co. It was alleged that 
the contracts were not as favorable to the 
drivers as the standard contracts. 

Drivers for Trans-America complained 
about the lack of satisfaction from the griev- 
ance procedure that was set up, and they 
were particularly irritated that Hoffa had ar- 
ranged for McMaster and Frank Fitzsim- 
mons, another Detroit Teamster, to handle 
their grievances on wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 

They told the McClellan committee they 
could get no satisfaction from McMaster, 
who had been appointed for Hoffa. 

They still contend that the grievances 
were not handled under the contract, and 
that they could get no satisfactory explana- 
tion from the union. 
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McMaster was questioned by the McClel- 
lan committee on these matters. He took 
the fifth amendment on questions dealing 
with his handling of grievances and his 
financial relationships with the truckline 
operators. x 

McMaster also took the fifth amendment 
on questions dealing with his half interest in 
a $200,000 farm near Woodson, Mich., the 
$11,000 in cash used to purchase another 
farm near Hartland, Mich., and the 55 head 
of blooded Angus cattle he had acquired 
while serving as a Teamster Union business 
agent for Hoffa. 

He also took the fifth amendment on ques- 
tions dealing with his ownership in two 
trucking firms—Ram Transport, Inc., of De- 
troit, and the M & G Trucking Co. 

“McMaster took the fifth amendment when 
asked if Ram Transport was & nonunion 
shop,” the McClellan committee pointed out. 
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Box Score on Individual Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
continual struggle that goes on between 
those who would preserve our freedoms 
and those who would destroy them, needs 
@ Measure of ground, won or lost, that 
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is provided for in the following article 

written by two former Congressmen, the 

Honorable Howard Buffett, of Nebraska, 

and the Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, 

of Indiana: 

War Freepoms Have You Lost?—Unrrep 
Srates Versus U.S.S.R.—MEASURED BY THE 
Posture oF EACH GOVERNMENT ON CERTAIN 
Basic FREEDOMS VITAL to INDIVIDUAL LIB- 
ERTY 
Scorekeepers: Howard Buffett, Republican 

Member, U.S. House of Representatives, 78th, 

79th, 80th, and 82d Congresses; Samuel B. 

Pettengill, Democratic Member, U.S. House 

of Representatives, 72d, 73d, 74th, and 75th 

Congresses. 


10 pillars in the structure of government where liberty prevails i 


1931 state of freedom : 


United States 


1, Freedom from peacetime military conseription. 
2 The citizens right to own gold to protect his 
savings from destructive monetary policies 


is protected. 
The farmer is free to run his own farm 


fitartsm. 
The people's right to know is not abridged by 
contin censorship and suppression 


. The citizen's right to his total income is not 
abrogated by law. 

& The country is free from foreign entanglememta. M: 

9. Industry is regulated, but free from political 
interference and corrupting subsidies. 
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10. A Jarce percentage of voters are not reciplents | Intact 


of monthly Federal payments. 


1961 state of freedom * 


Russia | United States 


89 do 
„ ly lost. 


Estimated freedom score; 


t For an explanation of the erosion taking place to these 10 pillars of liberty, see Explanatory Notes, 
States onjoyed these rights without serious restrictions la 


2 Except for the income tax, the people of the United 


1931. The people of Soviet Russia possessed none of them in any measurable amount. 
3 With each of these 10 freedoms now lost in the United States in whole or in part, it is diMcult to calculate an 


accurate score for our country. 


+ Make your own estimate, giving adeqnate recognition to the changes that have taken place. 


How fares the American citizen in the 
old-age struggle between individual freedom 
and bondage to an all-powerful State? Can 
the American in 1962 defend his God-given 
freedoms against moves by the Government 
to nullify them? In what direction are we 
headed in America? No other issues tran- 
scend the importance of these questions. 

The best way this situation can be pre- 
sented quickly and understandably 18 
through a box score comparison between the 
United States and Russia. The scorecard 
records conditions 30 years apart in both the 
United States and Russia. 

Ten major characteristics of a free land 
have been included. The box score gives the 
state of the indicated freedoms in each na- 
tion in 1931 and again in 1961. Where data 
for these 2 years was not available, the next 
closest year was taken. 

The score for the United States is based 
on laws, government policies and govern- 
ment data. For Russia, the score is based on 
accredited news sources and on data from 
the USSR, Constitution. 

The box score reports the current situation 
with objectivity comparable to a baseball or 
basketball score on the sports page. Hence, 
the score itself contains neither praise nor 
blame, argument nor assertion. It simply 
records.. The explanatory notes that follow 
summarize the information and testimony 
that verify the scores reported. 

Our generation of Americans inherlted a 
Constitution created by men almost divinely 


inspired. It was designed to protect each 
and every citizen from the abuse of Govern- 
ment’s necessary but carefully limited power 
(the monopoly power of expropriation and 
coercion). 

In our day, new and amazing inventions 
by science have multiplied the psychical and 
physical weapons available to those in pub- 
lic office. Thought control, popularly called 
propaganda but in reality brainwashing, is 
used by most governments, including our 
own. This weapon, multiplied in its 
strength by modern media of communica- 
tion, seems to haye erased the historic bal- 
ance of power between those In government 
and the governed. In most lands, the peo- 
ple today face fearful odds in their efforts 
to attain or preserve the individual liberty 
with which their Creator endowed them. 

And so a challenging question presents it- 
self: “Have we, the much-blessed American 
people, increased and sharpened our under- 
standing and vigilance to cope with these 
new and expanded dangers to liberty? Or 
have we been bemused, beguiled or intimi- 
dated by these political weapons and the 
inevitably ambitious men who control 
them?" 

To grasp the correct significance of the box 
score, consider the warning by the new Sen- 
ator from Texas, JoHN G. Tower. Here 18 
how he partitions the Communist peril: 

1. “We are faced with a very grave threat 
from without—the military threat of Inter- 
national communism.” 
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2. We are faced by a very grave threat 
from within—the threat of Communist sub- 
version.” 

3. We are also faced with perhaps a 
greater one—and that is the threat of be- 
coming through the regular or parliamen- 
tary processes exactly like the system that 
seeks to destroy us.” 

The box score reports on this third threat. 

(Nore to Reaper.—In studying the box 
score, one precaution is essential. It is to 
avoid a prejudgment because of the differ- 
ing economic conditions in 1931 and 1961. 
The score is on individual freedom, not on 
economics, morals, education, or any other 
subject. A freedom comparison between the 
years of 1928 and 1958, both years of pros- 
perity, would show similar economic condi- 
tions and also about the same contrast in 
the condition of freedom. 

(To guard against error in this respect, the 
reader need only recall the 1930's in Ger- 
many. While Hitler was making Germany 
Socialist, he quieted public resistance by con- 
tinually harping on the depression of 1931- 
1932. And so it is imperative that the intel- 
ligent American today not be victimized by 
the same diversionary device. The issue is 
freedom.) 

EXPLANATORY NOTES 

1.. Freedom from peacetime military con- 
scription: Under the selective service law, 
every American boy at 18, like his Russian 
counterpart, loses his freedom and becomes 
a pawn of the military for a period of years. 
He cannot emigrate from this country, even 
though his family decides to leave. For him, 
the inalienable right of the Declaration of 
Independence, liberty, is lost. 

In other major English-speaking nations 
today (Great Britain, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia), nobody is conscripted for military 
service. 

2. The citizen's right to own gold is pro- 
tected: On April 5, 1933, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (in the pattern set by Lenin, 
Mussolini, and Hitler) issued an executive 
order commanding all citizens to deliver all 
gold, gold certificates, and gold bullion to 
Federal Reserve banks (excluding gold used 
in industry, jewelry, and coins held in col- 
lection). Since that date, no American can 
own gold or gold bullion to protect his inde- 
pendence. 

On December 5, 1961, William McC. Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, declared: “We 
should never forget * * * that money, if 
good * + is an instrument of liberty.” 

Mr. Martin neglected to add that no money 
has stayed good in a land prohibiting the 
Ownership of gold. Historically, the freedom 
to own gold has been a nonviolent and silent 
defense of the people's liberty. 

8. The farmer is free: We have reached 
the place where almost 75 percent of all 
farmers in America are not free to operate 
a farm, making unrestricted decisions on 
What to plant and how to dispose of their 

ests, except through the ukase of a 
bureaucrat from Washington. The fact that 
this change toward absolutism has been ac- 
companied by many pieces of silver, usually 
inducing a sense of material well-being, does 
not alter the loss of freedom. 

The hard fact is that a Government- 
Planned agriculture has long since become an 
established part of our economic life, and 
there are no effective political forces at work 
Seeking to restore free market guidance in 
77 York Times, August 5, 


The Times may err in making it appear 
that the cause of agricultural freedom is 
eless but its comment concerning the loss 

Of freedom cannot be refuted. 

4. The people control the Government: 
The transcendent purpose of the U.S. Con- 
Stitution was to provide a Government by 
Which the vital policies affecting the lives 
Of the people shall be made by the process 
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of proposal, discussion and popular decision 
at the polls. For a quarter of a century, this 
principle has been deliberately flouted by 
the two major parties, so much so that today 
in America the people do not effectively in- 
fluence the course of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

On major issues like military conscription, 
global intervention, etc., the people have had 
no choice. 

5. Freedom from militarism; Webster de- 
fines militarism as “the policy of aggressive 
military preparedness.” In 1931, the US. 
military appropriations were $719 million. 
In 1961, the military spent more than that 
amount every week. U.S. military bases 
and forces are on every continent; U.S. mili- 
tary spending is the most gigantic machine 
of economic power that ever existed in the 
United States. The people have no way, ef- 
fectively, to control its demands. 

This may explain why in the Korean war 
U.S. military personnel totaled 5,764,000. 
Other non-Korean (U.N.) forces totaled 
41,000 men. The ratio was 141 Americans in- 
volved for each soldier furnished from all 
other U.N. nations combined. 

6. Censorship and suppression ot news: 
A 1951 Presidential censorship order “had 
phraseology as sweeping as ever used in a 
dictatorship,” said David Lawrence, editor of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

“Our Government * * * in the withhold- 
ing of news * * * is * * * slowly pressing 
toward the totalitarian pattern.“ So said 
Kent Cooper, for 25 years general manager 
of the Associated Press, in 1956. 

“The seyen FCC [Federal Communications 
Commission] Commissioners literally have 
the power of life or death over the Nation's 
5,000-odd radio and television stations.“ 
Shirley Scheibla, Barron's, January 1, 1962. 

Thus, radio and TV—used in over 90 per- 
cent of American homes—are “sitting ducks” 
for censorship, suppression and, worst of all, 
news distortion, With the people's “right 
to know” thus abridged, the protection of 
their freedom contained in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution is impaired. 

7. The citizen's right to his income is 
protected: Except for a short breach during 
the Civil War, the historic right of the indi- 
vidual to the fruits of his labors was main- 
tained intact in America until February 
1913. The income tax amendment passed in 
that year ended this historic liberty. 

The import of this principle of commu- 
nism (it is one of the basic tenets included 
by Karl Marx in his “Communist Manifesto") 
is sharply revealed by the growth of the in- 
come tax ever since 1931. That year a man 
and his wife had a $3,500 exemption, plus 
$1,500 for each dependent. In 1961, the cost 
of living is 125 percent higher, yet untaxed 
earnings are now only $600 per person. 

Progress toward economic independence 
is statistically impressive, yet mostly il- 
lusory because of gigantic Government 
spending and borrowing pyramided on huge 
income tax exactions. 

“The pattern of American fiscal policy is 
leading us toward a Communist state 
with as dreadful certainty as though the 
leaders of the Kremlin themselves were 
charting our course.“ — Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. 

8. The country is free from entanglements: 
Today the United States is involved in the 
internal affairs of almost every nation in the 
world except Russia and Communist China. 
This illegal assumption of power, contrary 
to the wise advice of the Founding Fathers 
and the Monroe Doctrine, is herding us into 
the horrors of a police state. Rome found 
that out; so did Napoleon, and so has Rus- 
sia. 

Already it is slowing taking shape. Con- 
scription of people and property (by taxa- 
tion and inflation) are the relentless and 
pitiless companions of unconstitutional and 
irrational foreign entanglements. 
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9. Industry free from political interfer- 
ence: Today the Federal Government takes 
52 percent of the profits of most corporations 
in one bite—via the corporate income tax. 
The comparable tax from 1925 to 1931 aver- 
aged 11% to 13 percent. 

Today the Federal apparatus of power sub- 
sidizes companies in many industries and 
dictates to others, through the Federal 
Power Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission and other bureaus, The con- 
sequence of such crippling interference is 
seen in the part played by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the decline of the 
railroads. 

“When the profit factor disappears, civil- 
ization retreats.""—Felix Somary. 

10. Voters are independent of Federal pay- 
ments: In 1932, 2,196,000 persons received 
monthly checks from the Federal Govern- 
ment. According to recent estimates from 
the Library of Congress, more than 40 mil- 
lion people now receive monthly checks from 
the Federal Government. This compares 
with a 1960 US. census report indicating 
53 million households in 1960. The popula- 
tion gain, 1930 to 1960, was 49 percent, while 
those receiving monthly Federal payments 
increased 1,700 percent. No matter how 
plausible the explanation of this situation 
may sound, it has ominous overtones for the 
existence of an electorate free from domina- 
tion by, and subservient to, their political 
rulers in Washington. 

“The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitations of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. When we resist * con- 
centration of power, we are resisting the pow- 
ers of death, because concentration of power 
is what always precedes the destruction of 
human liberties."—President Woodrow Wil- 
son, New York 1912. 


Finland: A Friendly, Free Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with great interest a number of 
articles in recent months which have ap- 
peared in the press about the freedom- 
loving country of Finland and the strides 
it has been making in increased two- 
way commerce with the United States. 

One of the articles to which I refer is 
an excellent piece that appeared in the 
July 30 issue of “The Christian Science 
Monitor.” Entitled “Finland Builds 
Trade With West,” the informative in- 
sight provided by staff correspondent 
Robert C. Bergenheim is of importance 
to the millions of people in this country 
who hold the Finns in high regard. 

Mr. Bergenheim of the Monitor and 
Phil Newsom, foreign news analyst of 
United Press International, made recent 
trips to Finland. Each filed a series of 
perceptive, noteworthy articles. 

In one of Mr. Newsom’s syndicated re- 
ports he cites and explains the fact that 
this courageous country of 4.5 million 
people, with its vigorous free enterprise 
economy, maintains a strong attitude of 
positive neutrality even under the most 
trying circumstances. A nation of full 
employment and steadily rising income, 
Mr. Newsom points with clarity to the 
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stake which the United States has in the 
eventual relationship of Finland to the 
European Common Market. 

As stated or implied by both men, the 
Common Market presents both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for Finland. 
With its many high-grade products and 
with a significant portion of its exports 
being in paper, pulp, cellulose, and allied 
forest products, it is of vital importance 
that Finland’s production not be ex- 
cluded from the Common Market. This 
is a major matter for Finland in further- 
ing the economic advances which it has 
made in recenty ears and in maintaining 
its strict neutrality position in world 
affairs. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert two 
articles of significance about Finland in 


the RECORD. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
30, 1962] 
FINLAND BUILDS TRADE WITH WEST 
(By Robert C. Bergenheim) 

HELSINKI—A European Common Market 
containing Sweden but not Finland appears 
to be inconceivable if the free world hopes 
to keep this country part of the Western 
economic camp, even while it remains po- 
litically neutral. N 

On July 28 Sweden and Austria made 
formal application for associate membership 
to the European Economic Community. 

Politically, Finland must remain neutral 
or be forced into the Soviet bloc. The Finns 
have no choice and they know it. Eco- 
nomically, however, they are strengthening 
their Western ties while cutting back steadily 
on their trade with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. They are doing this to strengthen 
Finland, not because they wish to have any 
part in the cold war between the East and 
the West. 

TRADE NECESSARY 

Finland's acceptance as an associate mem- 
ber to the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) in 1961 was only a forerunner to its 
position today relative to the European Com- 
mon Market if its chief competitor, Sweden, 
becomes a member. 

EPTA provided Finland with an ultimately 
tariff-free market for its exports to Great 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Portugal. 

Foreign trade is not a luxury for Finland. 
It is an economic necessity. Since 1955, ex- 
ternal trade has doubled. By 1960, sales 
abroad, including imports and exports, were 
equivalent to 56 percent of its national in- 
come, Finland's major trading er to- 
day is Great Britain, followed by West Ger- 
many, and then the Soviet Union. In 1950 
the Communist-bloc countries accounted for 
more than 30 percent of Finland’s foreign 
trade, Today it accounts for approximately 
15 percent. 

MACHINERY EXPORTED 

More than 70 percent of the cash value of 
all of Finland's exports are paper, pulp, cel- 
lulose, and allied forest products. Since it 
was forced by Russia to pay most of its $570 
million war-repatriation debt in metallurgi- 
cal and engineering goods, as well as ships, 
the country very swiftly became industrial- 
ized. Its current exports of heavy machin- 
ery, ships, and paper presses are growing in 
importance now that the war debt is paid, 
but there is heavy world competition for 
these and forest products markets, especially 
from neighboring Sweden. 

The direction Finland would be forced to 
take if excluded from the European Com- 
mon Market is obvious—toward the Eastern 
bloc. Yet when Finnish industrialists and 
government officials are asked about it, they 
always answer: 
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REACTION AWAITED 


“We shall wait and see.” 

If Sweden is not admitted, then most 
Finns feel they can afford to stay out. They 
currently are most interested to see what the 
ultimate reaction of the Soviet Union will 
be toward Austria. If the Soviet Union does 
not throw roadblocks in front of this coun- 
try, Finnish leaders belleve they will have 
no trouble on this front. 

A constant question before many Finns 18 
how hard can they tweak the nose of the 
Russian Bear before it snaps off their fingers. 
They are proud and a little surprised that 
they haye been able to develop their trade 
so successfully with the West without bring- 
ing unreasonable pressures from the Soviet 
Union. 

This pride, however, does not lead to brag- 
ging. They want to be respected by all for- 

powers, They speak respectfully of the 
Soviets and do not want to excite them un- 
duly over this switch in foreign markets. 
The Finns want freedom to deal with any 
country that can balance imports with ex- 
ports, or pay cash in dollars or sterling. 


NEUTRALITY PROCLAIMED 


“We are neutral,” is the national byword. 
Everywhere visitors are told: 

“We are champions of no cause but the 
Finnish cause. We want to find trade where 
it will help our own people. We don't fear 
war for Finland any more than we fear war 
for the whole world. Our geographical] posi- 
tion next to Russia is no longer of any im- 
portance, 

“We are champions of no cause but the 
Union. Every other country is minutes 
away. Is this such a great difference?” 

War is not the Finns concern. If it comes, 
they say, it is the end for all civilization. 
Therefore, they are preparing themselves for 
the economic war of survival. The Euro- 
pean Common Market and U.S. foreign- 
exchange policies, therefore, are of para- 
mount importance to this relatively small 
but economically aggressive country. 

What do they anticipate? 

“We shall wait and see.“ 

[From the Ventura (Calif.) Free Press, 
Aug. 2, 1962] 
FINLAND Wants To Kerp BOTH PROSPERITY, 
WESTERN LINKS 
(By Phil Newsom) 

HELsINKI.—Finland Is a nation of full em- 
ployment and a steadily rising income, She 
wants to keep it that way. 

Emotionally, culturally, and economically 
the Finns are oriented toward the West. They 
want to keep it that way, too. 


Finland, a nation of 4.5 million, lies in the 
shadow of the Soviet Union and its popu- 
lation of more than 200 million. The realis- 
tic Finns know that their relations with the 
Russians must remain cordial. 

Even so, the Finns have managed to retain 
both their political and economic independ- 
ence at a time when many another among 
Russia's neighbors simply has disappeared 
inside the Soviet bloc. Finland's trade with 
Russia accounts for less than 18 percent of 
her total. 

The Bank of Finland stands close to the 
center of the city, near the beautiful white- 
domed cathedral and not far from the Parlia- 
ment bullding off Mannerheim Avenue, 

Here, serious-faced men keep a finger on 
the pulse of Finland's economic growth. 

One such traced it for this correspondent. 

In recent years, Fnland's gross national 
product has moved steadily ahead at an an- 
nual rate of better than 6 percent, better 
than the United States and Great Britain, 
the equal of any country in the world ex- 
cept perhaps those in the European Common 
Market and Japan. 
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Her income per capita is around $1,000, less 
than Sweden's, better than any country in 
South America. 

All this has been accomplished without the 
Marshall plan aid which benefited other 
European nations outside the Iron Curtain 
and despite back-breaking war reparations 
exacted by the Soviet Union. 

But despite this obvious economic suc- 
cess, Finland has nagging economic worries. 

Pulp and paper account for 79 percent 
of her foreign exports. But Finland already 
is exploiting her forests at a rate slightly 
above the time required for regrowth and 
is at the Umit of expansion. 

While she has full employment now, the 
next few years will see 100,000 war babies 
come into the labor market. For those, Jobs 
must be found. 

For these, Finland's hopes lie in its ex- 
pending metalworking industry, which 
ranges from manufacture of electrical cable 
to heavy-duty icebreakers. 

But to do it, she must maintain her trade 
with the West. 

And here two conditions will be decisive. 

First she must have an association with 
the Common Market in which France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belguim, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg are the present members 
and which Great Britain it attempting to 
join. Britain is Finland's best customer and 
she dare not take the risk of restrictive tar- 
iffs closing her products out of the European 
market. This would be especially true if 
Sweden also joined the Common Market. 

Second is the attitude of the Soviet Union 
and the punitive action the Soviets might 
take if their present hostile attitude toward 
the Common Market 8 

At the moment, Finland is biding its time 
and hoping. 


Tour Behind Iron Curtain Makes Better 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Bob 
Parkins, of the Green Acre Farms of 
Milan, Tenn., recently made a trip with 
other agricultural leaders from Tennes- 
see to Western Europe and countries 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Parkins has made approximately 
30 public appearances throughout west 
Tennessee contrasting the blessings of 
our system versus communism. 

His observations are so outstanding 
that I believe they should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress. 

‘These observations follow: 

Tour BEHIND IRON CURTAIN Makes BETTER 
AMERICANS 
(By Bob Parkins) 

We wanted to see what life really held for 
people behind the Iron Curtain. We wanted 
to know if what we had read was really true. 
And certainly, we wanted a people-to-people 
exchange of ideas. Those were some of the 
reasons that our agricultural delegation from 
Tennessee began a 20,000-mile goodwill mis- 
sion to western Europe and countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. The tour departed from 
Nashville, June 23 and returned to the 
United States, July 13. 

The people-to-people goodwill program 
was initiated by President Eisenhower in 
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1956, who said, “The people-to-people pro- 


just and lasting peace.” it is a part of the 
cultural exchange agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Our $4-man group consisted of men repre- 
senting every phase of agriculture, including 
newspaper and television editors, bankers 
feed dealers, farm operators, and a veteri- 
norian. The group was headed by Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture W. F. Red“ Moss. 
The itinerary included visits to Belgium, 
Russia, Hungary, Poland, East and West 
Germany, and France. 

Upon arrival at Idlewild International Air- 
port, we were given an excellent briefing by 
a member of the Government Affairs Insti- 
tute. We were cautioned about the Soviet's 
Intourist Bureau. It is staffed by highly 
indoctrinated Communists who guide tour- 
ists through Russia presenting the best pos- 
sible picture. We were told to stand up for 
our rights (under the United States-U. 8. S. R. 
exchange program) if the Communists de- 
nied us the right to see what we requested. 
We were also warned about questions that 
Communists ask just to embarrass the 
United States, 

We arrived in Brussels early Sunday morn- 
ing after a 6-hour flight across the Atlantic 
by jet airliner. Brussels, a city of 1 million, 
is noted for its carpets, glassmaking, lace, 


city is modern; 
bristling with Western-type free-enterprise 
systems. 

Included in our 2-day tour of Belgium 
was a visit to a very productive farm, and 
a briefing by U.S. Ambassador Douglas Mac- 
Arthur III. He cited the fact that the 
United States is facing a great challenge. 
Mr. MacArthur stated that the European 
Common Market will give the United States 
the keenest competition it has had in 20 
years, which have been abnormal years, due 
to war and abnormal demand for U.S. goods, 
“Since the United States is selling 50 percent 
more than it is buying, we must do a better 
selling job” Mr, MacArthur stated. 

Our group departed for Brussels Airport 
June 26. After clearing customs, we spotted 
the Russian jet awaiting our arrival. It was 
sitting off to itself like an isolated orphan. 
As we walked toward it, eyeing the red flag 
and hammer and sickle insignias painted 
brightly on the plane, we could sense a slight 
tinge of hypertension. We knew we were 
about to penetrate the terror-reputed Iron 
Curtain. We felt that we were on the verge 
of entertaining a new experience. ‘Time and 
a sequence of events proved that we were not 
to be disappointed. 

En route to Moscow, we landed in Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, for refueling and an hour 
layover. There, disregarding U.S. rules of 
Safety, we say farmers cutting grass ensilage 
Only inches from the busy airstrips. 

We were met at the Moscow Airport by two 
Intourist Bureau guides. They were young 
women, and spoke good English. They 
Guided us through customs with little delay 
or difficulty. During our 9-day tour of Rus- 
sia, they were with us each day. 

A bus carried us from the airport to Mos- 
cow. We observed many poorly dressed peo- 
Ple and lots of shacks. Women were work- 
ing on street construction Hke men. We 
Were impressed with the massive building 
Program. Large multistoried apartment 
houses were being constructed everywhere 
near the city. Our guide boasted that a 
Complete apartment could be erected in 10 
days, And from the manner that some were 
falling apart, we had little reason to doubt 
her word. The roads were narrow, rough, 
and very bumpy. 

We were assigned to the Ukraine Hotel. 
It was built in 1955, but looks much older. 
It accommodates 1,026 people but had tre- 
Mendous wasted floor space. It was amusing 
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to note the radios in our rooms, They had 
only one dial for one station. 

After dinner, which consisted of fresh cu- 
cumbers, caviar, hot tea, hard bread, po- 
tatoes, and fish, Buddy Pace from Hunting- 
ton, Tenn., and I decided to take an adven- 
turous stroll through the streets of Moscow. 
It was 10:15 p.m. and still daylight. Mos- 
cow is 9 hours ahead of Tennessee time. We 
felt perfectly safe, and found people friendly, 
curlous, and suspicious, The language bar- 
rier was our greatest handicap. However, 
we met many Russians who could speak some 
English, and our experiences with them 
were very rich. We had made some friends 
in the Kremlin. 

Next day, Intourist had tours arranged for 
our group to see the showplaces of Moscow: 
Lenin’s tomb, Moscow University, St. Basil's 
Church (now only a museum), and the 
Kremlin. People were standing in double 
lines a mile long to see Lenin's body. 

Near Red Square is GUM, Russia's largest 
department store. It has a wide variety of 
items, but prices are extremely high and 
quality is low. It is a madhouse with peo- 
ple scrambling everywhere and buying hard- 
ly anything. The average Russian worker 
earns $70 to $80 per month. He would have 
to save for months even to purchase a per- 
sonal item. Food and clothing prices were 
particularly exorbitant. 

Our group also visited the Soviet agri- 
cultural and economic achievement exhibits. 
It is fabulous, covering 500 acres, Its pur- 
pose is a showplace for visitors with propa- 
ganda as its primary aim. 

Kids swarmed us wanting chewing gum. 
They learned very fast to say “chew gum.” 
Our group also passed out 34 Sears, Roebuck 
catalogs to leave with the Russian people. 

Our group had the privilege to attend the 
Russian ballet and saw “Spartacus,” It was 
a magnificent performance. Few of us real- 
ized that the Soviets possessed such culture. 
Unexpectedly, . Khrushchev, Gromyko, 
and Mikoyan appeared in the audience, They 
received an arousing ovation. Mr. Khru- 
shehev looked much older than his pictures, 

Our last day in Moscow, we were given an 
excellent briefing by Russian Minister of 
Agriculture, Gregori Petrov. He told the 
complete story of Soviet agriculture, and 
how all land was nationalized. Today all 
farms are government owned. Mr. Petrov 
pointed out tremendous gains in research, 
mechanization, and production, It was ob- 
vious that the Russians are making progress. 
They are very determined to catch the 
United States in agricultural production. 

We traveled over 1,000 miles from Moscow 
to Russia's Black Sea to visit both collective 
and state farms. There the soll is some of 
the most productive in Russia, It is deep, 
black, soll and the land lies level for thou- 
sands of miles. 

The main differences between a collective 
and state farm Is that a collective farm is a 
voluntary union of state farms. Collective 
farms are Russian cooperatives. Workers are 
paid according to crop yield, while on a state 
farms, workers get wages like factory work- 
ers. One may readily see that the collective 
system would offer more Incentive than the 
state farm, However, most of that incentive 
is Killed by the fact that all farm prices 
are set by the state and everything is Gov- 
ernment owned. 

The collective farm that we visited was 
12,000 hectares, or about 30,000 acres. This 
farm had 5,500 people living on It and 3,100 
were able-bodied workers. Over 50 percent 
of them were women. All farm workers work 
6 days a week and are off on Sunday. Yet, 
there is no church on this entire 30,000-acre 
farm. When we asked a Russian worker 
about going to church, he smiled and replied: 
“The God is so far from here and life is 50 
pleasant.” Such was a typical reaction of the 
majority of Russian people that we encount- 
ered. And especially the younger ones that 
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consider religion as history only. One young 
man stated: “In 2,000 years, God has never 


done anything for our country.” 

During the tour of the farm, we saw large 
acreages of wheat, corn, sugarbeets, potatoes, 
sunflowers, and many small plots of cu- 
cumbers. Cucumbers became a joke as our 
entire group became sick being served them 
three times a day. 

Their machinery was antiquated and 
looked typical of a scrap metal yard back in 
the United States. It was bulky, old, and 
nothing comparable to what our farmers use 
in the United States. We saw a combine 
threshing wheat. It was very old and pulled 
by an old Caterpillar. Four men were re- 
quired to operate it. In the United States 
one man and one machine could do the same 
job not only faster but more efficiently. This 
was typical of the wasted manpower that we 
saw all throughout Russia. 

Their dairy operation consisted of milk- 
ing 150 Red Steppe cows. It must have been 
a new breed: they had no udders. Seriously, 
no udders of any consequence. They were 
very poor cattle with little or no dairy po- 
tential. They told us that the production of 
milk per day from these 150 cows was 1,500 
pounds. It would take only 30 good Ten- 
nessee Holsteins to beat that. 

There is little fresh milk in Russia. Re- 
Trigeration is rare and what little fresh milk 
is available, the people line up to buy. We 
saw these milk lines in nearly every city 
we visited. The milk was being pumped 
out of a barrel into pots and pans or any 
vessel in their possession. However, most of 
the milk is made into cheese, butter, and 
fermented milk called yoghurt, Their sani- 
tation program would never pass U.S. health 
codes either. 

The “showcase” farm that we visited had 
a modern dairy barn with electric milkers 
and automatic equipment. It was probably 
the only one in Russia. We saw many other 
dairies from the bus window where cows 
were corraled and being milked on the 
ground, They never stopped to show us 
those operations. 5 

On another farm we visited, a state farm, 
we noticed that since all produce belonged 
to the state, there was little incentive or 
personal interest among the workers. That 
is probably why 1 Russian farmer produces 
enough food for only 3 people while 1 US. 
farmer produces enough for 26, 

The workers lived in little-cared-for, small, 
straw-thatched houses. We asked to visit 
inside a worker’s home many times. We were 
always refused. The guide would say, 
“schedule does not permit such a stop today, 
we shall do it later.“ Later never came. 


However, we were quite surprised to ob- 
serve that most Russians are proud of their 
system of government and think it is the 
best in the world with its free medical and 
educational program. This is due to several 
reasons. One is that the history of Russia 
has always been one of poverty and destitu- 
tion for the masses of people. Today, they 
enjoy a better standard than they have ever 
known. Too, the Communists are masters 
at propaganda and have convinced their peo- 
ple that their system is the best. They have 
also told them only the bad aspects of the 
United States. We answered hundreds of 
questions about the United States. Their 
questions ranged all the way from civil rights 
to why we invaded North Korea, and what 
did we think of the Taft-Hartley law. One 
Russian, in broken English, stated that I 
must be & business executive to afford such 
a trip to Russia. When I told him that I 
was a dairy farmer, an expression of doubt 
came over his face. “Let me see your hands,” 
he said. I held them out. He inspected 
them, shook his head and said, “your hands 
much too soft to be a farmer.“ Such doubt 
about Americans was typical of many of the 
people we met, but I truly believe that we 
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made many favorable impressions about our 
country before we left. 

The contrast between Budapest and Rus- 
sia was accented by more cars, full and gay 
shop windows, and an alr of Western atmos- 
phere. Bullet holes and war scars were 
abundant on many buildings. 

Agriculture in Hungary was a little better 
than in Russia, Food was more abundant, 
livestock was better and greater in number. 
Farmers are handicapped by government 
ownership of farms, little mechanization, 
wasted manpower, and lack of incentive. 

The Hungarian people are cool toward 
Americans. This is believed to be due to the 
failure of the United States to help Hungary 
during their abortive revolution of 1956 
against the Communist powers. It is obvious 
today that the iron hand of communism 
rules Hungary in an orderly fashion. 

Poland is by far the most productive in 
agriculture of any of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It is, in fact, the only Iron Curtain 
country that produces enough food for its 
own people. We believe that this is due to 
the fact 87 percent of the Polish farms are 
privately owned. And though the farm effi- 
ciency was far below ours in the United 
States, it was the best that we saw in any of 
the Communist countries. In essence, 
though, Poland is Just another carbon copy, 
like Hungary, of the Soviet Union. 

East Germany was very drab, and agricul- 
ture there is in great difficulty. The wall is 
much more horrible than we had visualized. 
It made lumps come into my throat to see 
the barbed wire; cold concrete; bricked-in 
windows in apartments near the wall; sharp 
glass fragments, jutting outward that had 
been embedded in the wall; and behind the 
wall, soldiers with machineguns, Some 
shook their heads at us in defiance and ar- 
rogance. We suddenly realized a tremendous 
sense of national pride in being a free peo- 
ple. We were learning firsthand the real 
meaning of freedom and how to appreciate 
it. The significance of freedom of religion, 
speech, vocation, and free enterprise stood as 
a shining star in our impressions. We re- 
membered how H. C. Colvette, from Alamo, 
Tenn., and I were confined to worship in a 
small hotel room in the Soviet Union; how 
small children, kindergarten age, are taught 
early to accept communism and atheism. 
And If nothing more was gained through this 
goodwill program than the fact that 34 Ten- 
nesseans returned home better Americans, 
then it was worth while. 

But we feel that much more was gained. 
The average Russian on the street wants 
world peace as badly as we do. And it seemed 
to comfort him to hear an American agree. 
President Eisenhower once said, “The hope 
is that little by little, mistrust based on 
falsehoods will give way to international 
understanding based on truth.” Our experi- 
ence behind the Iron Curtain would certain- 
ly bear out Mr. Eisenhower's statement. 

And most certainly, we are now more ap- 
preciative of our system here in the United 
States—truly, the best in the whole world. 


Alabama Novelist Writes Successful 
Novel About the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, October 5, 1962 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
daughter of a prominent Alabama news- 
paper publisher has just had published a 
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successful novel about the South. She is 
the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Harry 
M. Ayers of Anniston, Ala. Colonel 
Ayers is publisher of the Anniston Star. 
Successful novelist daughter is Elise 
Sanguinetti. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article which summarizes various reviews 
of the book inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star, 
Apr. 8, 1962] 
Frnsr PRINTING oF 5,000 Is Sorp Our: RE- 

VIEWERS COMMENT FavoraBLy ON “THE 

LAST OF THE WHITFIELDS”™ 


McGraw-Hill, publishers of “The Last of 
the Whitfields,” reported last week that the 
first printing of 5,000 copies of Elise San- 
guinetti’s first novel had been sold out as 
favorable reviews came in from across the 
country. 

Following are excerpts from all reviews re- 
ceived on Mrs. Sanguinetti’s novel. The au- 
thor is the daughter of Star publisher and 
Mrs. Harry M. Ayers, an Anniston native and 
University of Alabama graduate: 

“Happy books seem to be the thing these 
days, and it is a happy occasion to report a 
happy, happy one. 

Elise Sanguinetti, a native Alabamian 
now living in Pittsburgh, uses as her nar- 
rator a girl of 13 who Is affectionately but 
impatiently watching the struggles of her 
brother, two and a half years older, to cease 
being ‘immature.’ Apparently every writer 
needs to tell at least once the childhood- 
into-adolescence story. The Last of the 
Whitfields’ is saved from being just another 
of these by two things: Mrs. Sanguinetti 
(and her narrator) has an excellent sense of 
humor; and the story takes place in a small 
southern town aware that one of these days 
it is going to have to face the problem of 
integration. : 

“The various southern legislatures that of 
late have been considering a multimillion 
dollar advertising program to spread the 
southern viewpoint might well just give the 
money to Mrs. Sanguinetti. She not only 
has stated clearly the views of the average 
white southerner on the racial problem; she 
has, incredibly, done it with wit and 
charm,”—The Chicago Tribune. 

“Miss Sanguinetti’s characters move 
through her small Georgia town in a way 
that throws light on southern traditions and 
customs. She is to be congratulated for a 
fresh, exuberant, young book.“ — Dallas News. 

“Life in Ashton, Ga., as seen through the 
eyes of 13-year-old Felicia Whitfield, can be 
rich and thrilling, or despairing and grue- 
some, depending on the experiences of this 
imaginative young protagonist, 

“A creative and human novel."— Bos- 
ton 3 
“It is a great relief to read about such a 
family in the South. A distressingly large 
number of southern writers nowadays, such 
as Tennessee Williams, William Faulkner and 
Erskine Caldwell, would have us believe that 
we all live on Tobacco Road and are a deca- 
dent lot. Ifeel refreshed by this happy novel 
from a new important southern writer.“ 
St. Augustine Record. 

“I believe that Mrs. Sanguinetti has coined 
a long-needed descriptive term (speaking of 
some northerners vacationing in Flor- 
ida) * * * in ‘cheap rich.’ 

The Last of the Whitfields' is an irresist- 
ible book: fresh, wise and funny. These 
Alabama girls really seem to have something. 
It will be interesting to see the second novels 
of Miss Lee and Mrs. Sanguinetti. — Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

“Oh, how you'll like Felicia! 
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“She's irrepressible, has her own inimitable 
manner of expressing herself, is afflicted with 
the turmoiis of adolescence and yet, withal, 
is a very keen observer of everything that 
goes on about her, 

“Impressive in the telling is the emergence 
of keenly delineated characters—the father 
and mother, the people of Ashton, Arthur 
struggling toward maturity, and most of all, 
the little girl who sees and feels and thinks 
Felicia herself.”—-Johnson City, Tenn., Press- 
Chronicle. 

The Last of the Whitfields’ will be hailed 
by many southern people in that for the first 
time Elise Sanguinetti, through this novel, 
is saying things that need to be said, and 
through this book they become articulate 
on a touchy and deeply felt subject. ‘The 
book should be seriously considered by re- 
sponsible people who may disagree but seek 
to understand more clearly the southern 
attitude and way of life. 

The Last of the Whitfields’ is a hilarious 
story about a normal, happy southern family. 
It is a refreshing oasis in the current literary 
desert of profanity, obscenity and unnatural 
behavior."—High Point, N.C., Enterprise. 

“If you have children, if you know any- 
body that would like to read a book which 
is delightful all the way through, run, don't 
walk to the nearest bookstore for your copy 
of (this) book. 

“We think this book, written in the adoles- 
cent's way, explains the South more clearly 
than all the learned tomes that we've read. 
Even if it were not entertaining we'd recom- 
mend it strongly."—-The Decatur Dally. 

“Felicia speaks to the reader in much the 
same cadences (though not with the same 
vocabulary) as Salinger's Holden Caufield 
and, like Holden, though with less despair. 
she hates the phony. Generally, the Whit- 
fields are related to the Caulfields, but that 
is as far as the resemblance goes. 

“The Whitfields, living in the cocoon of 
a small community, are funny, not to them- 
selves of course but to the reader. Unlike 
the Caulfield griefs (which bespeak an in- 
curable sensibility) those of the Whitflelds 
are Aprilian and transttory.“— The New York 
Times. 

“If you have ever been subjected to the 
whims, the fancies, the vagaries, the April- 
showers-May-sunshine unpredictability of a 
13-year-old girl, you will enjoy—although, 
sometimes, wryly—this delightfully humor- 
ous first novel. The story is told with wit 
and grace and understanding. It is well 
worth reading.”—Greenville, S.C., Piedmont. 

“Perhaps advertising of the book as a ‘hap- 
py’ one refers to the chuckles grown folks 
get out of it. But you can find stimulation 
to serious thought from many things in- 
cluding the ‘teen age’ report on a visit to 
kinfolk who move in the best society of 
Charleston, 8.C. It’s different, no doubt 
about it."—Rock Hil, S.C., Evening Herald. 

The Last of the Whitflelds’ is a story, in 
the classic pattern, of adolescent adjustment 
to an adult world * * * first of all an ex- 
traordinarily funny book as full of life and 
as true to life as the inquisitive youngster In 
your own house or the house next door. 

“In the course of the book, the young 
Whitfields learn a great deal about a variety 
of Southern attitudes toward a variety of 
subjects and there emerges for the reader 
clear statements about the best of the South- 
ern view of manners and education. 

The Last of the Whitflelds’ is a job to 
read and to pass on to a friend. 

“It also is something to consider again 
when your laughter has died down. There's 
food for sober second thought beneath most 
of the fun“ — The Birmingham Post-Herald. 

“It may come as a frightening shock to 
some writers, but a novel can be written 
about the Southland that will make people 
laugh. 

“This Mrs. Sanguinetti proceeds to prove 
in a fetching fashion through the eyes of a 
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13-year-old girl wi a tendency toward 
thinking all things tragic. 


“For those with a yen to read something 
besides the seamy side of life, the author 
has come up with a real laugh-provoker, 
neatly favored with tongue-in-cheek nos- 
talgla.“ —Ashe ville. N.C., Citizen-Times, 

“This is the most delightful novel this 
sad old librarian has read in many a dreary 
month. In fact, your reviewer burst out 
into unseemly laughter, not once but several 
times, at this warmly humorous tale, sup- 
posedly spun by a 13-year-old Ashton, Ga. 
girl. 

“Even the more serious overtones of racial 
views in the South are handled skillfully 
and Intelligently.“— The Library Journal. 

The Last of the Whitflelds’ is terrific.”— 
The Pontiac, Mich., Press. 

“Her characteristically Southern vocabu- 
lary, her naive observations, and her quaint 
style of phraseology as she views the matter- 
of-fact, workaday world through teenage 
eyes, combine to make this one of the fun- 
niest, warmest, and most enjoyable books to 
cross my parietal desk in a coon's age, as 
Felicia would have phrased it."—The Bir- 
mingham News. 

“One of the most recent Alabama novelists 
to make a public splash is Elise Sanguinettl 
of Anniston. Elise’s new book, “The Last 
of the Whitfields,” has received very favor- 
able reviews. But that's to be expected— 
she grew up in the newsroom of the daily 
Anniston Star, as one of the best 
newspapers in the State, and published by 
her father“ — Birmingham Post-Herald. 


A Critique on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, no patri- 
otic American can help but be deeply 
concerned over the menace festering just 
90 miles off our shores in Cuba. To fully 
understand this threat and to develop 
plans to combat it, we must certainly 
consider the many divergent views on 
the Cuban situation. 

With this in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of today’s Recor an article entitled 
“A Critique on Cuba.“ which was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce and 
Which appeared in the September 30, 
1962 edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Mrs. Luce is an acknowledged 
expert on world affairs and her views 
Offer abundant food for thought. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CRITIQUE on CUBA 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

(Nore:—Piaywright, ex-Congresswoman. 
€x-Ambassador, Clare Boothe Luce is surely 
One of the most versatile women of the 
times, She is also one of the most forth- 
tight in her opinions. Following is the first 
ot two articles in which she expresses her- 
self on Sovict Cuba and how it got that way. 
She deals, in part, with the part played by 
President Kennedy.) 

“The President feels that Cuba Is a bone 
in his throat." So spoke one of President 
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Kennedy’s aides soon after the abortive in- 
vasion of the Bay of Pigs. 

Since then the obstruction in the Presi- 
dential gullet has become a large bone of 
national and international contention. 

How did it get stuck there in the first 
place? How big, how dangerous is it? Can 
it be dislodged short of war? 

The President naturally wants to keep 
these awkward questions out of this fall's 
congressional elections. But the failure to 
ask them and to answer them honestly is 
fraught with danger to the Nation. 

Castro began as a bone in the throat of 
the Eisenhower administration 4 years ago. 
Two years later, candidate Kennedy did his 
eloquent best to get Mr. Nixon to strangle 
on it. Picking the decline of American 
safety and prestige as his theme, Kennedy 
pointed to the rise of Castro as prime evi- 
dence that “our security and our leadership 
are both slipping away.” 

His Cuban policy was to “let the Cuban 
people know our determination that they 
will some day again be free," to “let Castro 
know that we do not intend to be pushed 
around any longer,” to “let Mr. Khrushchev 
know that we are permitting no expansion of 
his foothold in our hemisphere * * and 
especially to “end the harassment * * * of 
liberty-loving anti-Castro forces in Cuba and 
in other lands.” 

“Thus far,” candidate Kennedy said, “these 
fighters for freedom have had virtually no 
support from our Government.” And, “the 
way to put the ideals of the American Revo- 
lution into significance is to act on them, 
not to talk about them.” “Hopefully,” he 
said, events may once again bring us an 
opportunity to fact] on behalf of the cause 
of freedom in Cuba.” 

Hopefully, events did bring the newly 
elected President this opportunity. In April 
1961, President Kennedy authorized the 
Cuban invasion. But at the last and fate- 
ful hour he ordered the withdrawal of de- 
cisive American air support, abandoning 
1,400 “lberty-loving, anti-Castro fighters for 
freedom” to Castro’s tanks, jails, and firing 
squads. His profile in courage suddenly 
turned into a profile in indecision, 

At his nationally televised press confer- 
ence on September 13, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy had no kind words for those who are 
saying today, as he himself so often did dur- 
ing the 1960 campaign, that the bone“ is 
plenty big and dangerous. “Rash talk is 
cheap,” he said, “especially with those who 
do not make the responsibility [for decl- 
sion].” 

In 1960, addressing himself to the military 
aspect of the Cuban situation, Senator Ken- 
nedy said, “I think Castro is a source of 
maximum danger. A Communist men- 
ace has been permitted to arise under our 
very noses, only 90 miles from our shores. 
* * * [Castro's] transformation of Cuba into 
a Communist base of operations * * by 
jetplane, missile, or submarine * * * is an 
incredibly dangerous development.” Thus, 
he warned, “the whole Western Hemisphere 
security system is drastically threatened.” 

But 2 years later, at his press conference, 
the President, referring again to Soviet ship- 
ments to Cuba, said that these “do not con- 
stitute a serious threat to any other part 
of this hemisphere.” He strongly denied that 
the Communist buildup is such as “to en- 
danger or interfere with our security,” or 
that Cuba is “an offensive military base of 
significant capacity.” 

In view of Candidate Kennedy's pro- 
found alarm about the military threat of 
Cuba in 1960, what are the facts which 
leave the President so relatively calm today 
about Castro's present military capacity? 

Today, Castro's Cuba, still only 90 miles off 
our shores, has the second strongest ground 
army in our hemisphere. Estimated at 400,- 
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000 men, including militia, it has received 
since the failure of the invasion, over $175 
million in military aid and supplies from 
Communist-bloc countries. Communist- 
made jeeps, jets, tanks, radar, and electronic 
equipment are almost dally arrivals in Cuban 
harbors. According to State Department and 
intelligence reports, 4,500 Russian soldiers, 
sailors, and technicians are in Cuba helping 
Castro. They are training new pilots, ground 
crews and artillerymen. 

Just last week Castro announced con- 
struction of a 12-million peso “fishing base” 
on the Cuban coast for use by the Russians. 
Sites for guided missiles and rockets, and 
bases for submarines and submarine detec- 
tion are possible. Cuba will be capable of 
inflicting great damage on the US. naval 
installation at Guantanamo. And behind 
these beefed-up forces stands the military 
might of the U.S.S.R. openly pledged to 
support them, with its atomic power if 
necessary. 

Whatever the military capacity of Cuba 
when Mr. Kennedy took office, it is now vastly 
greater. 

In his September 13 press conference, Mr. 
Kennedy indicated that his hopes of a peace- 
ful solution of the Castro problem lie par- 
tially in the deterioration of the Cuban 
political and economic situation. Dangling 
the prospect of a convenient collapse before 
this Nation's eyes, he said, “Castro [is] in 
trouble * * * his own followers are be- 
ginning to see that their revolution has been 
betrayed.” 

What are the chances of a successful re- 
bellion by Castro's disillusioned people? 
His unpopularity with a great section of his 
oppressed populace can no longer be ques- 
tioned. The 1,200 captured in the disastrous 
Bay of Pigs and the thousands of political 
prisoners now rotting in Castro's jails cer- 
tainly hate his guts. 

But the unjalled remnants of the Cuban 
underground no longer have the means or 
the will to challenge the ruthless authority 
of Castro's Soviet-armed firing squads. Like 
the Hungarians before them, the Cuban 
people have learned the bitter lesson of re- 
sistance: that Soviet Russia will spring to 
the ald of Soviet dictators wherever they 
may be, but the United States will not al- 
ways go to the ald of men fighting for their 
freedom. 

Cuban radio and television are doing a 
typically crack Communist job on Cuban 
youth. The rising generation is being vig- 
crously indoctrinated with antidemocratic, 
anti-American, and pro-Russian ideas. It 
is being taught to think of itself as the yan- 
guard of the Communist liberation of our 
hemisphere. 

Those who know Communist political and 
educational methods can only smile sadiy 
at President Kennedy's present optimism 
about a popular uprising. So long as Castro 
is supported by Soviet arms, the chances of 
an anti-Castro rebellion are virtually nil, 
and native Cuban communism will continue 
to burgeon, 

Speaking during the campaign of 1960, 
Candidate Kennedy sald that Castro and his 
supporters “are not only a Soviet satellite, 
but they are trying to spread their revolu- 
tion throughout South America.” And he 
added, “time is running out in Latin Amer- 
ica * although the cold war will not bo 
won in Latin America, it could very well be 
lost there.” 

Today, however, he assures the Nation that 
“In the last year Castro's regime has been 
increasingly isolated in this hemisphere. His 
name no longer inspires the same fear or 
rir in other Latin American coun- 


The bitter truth is that Cuba today is a far 
more effective base of Communist activity 
than it was 2 years ago. It is now a bustling, 
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well-organized jumping-off point into all its 
neighboring countries for Spanish-speaking 
spies, provocateurs, propagandists and secret 
military agents. (Many of them, according 
to intelligence sources, are operating among 
Cuban refugees and Puerto Rican citizens 
here in the United States.) 

Radio Cuba broadcasts around the clock 
to all the Latin American nations. Their 
underprivileged masses are told that their 
economic and political freedom depends on 
boating out all pro-American politicians, and 
elevating officials who stand ready to join 
the dynamic ranks of Communist republics, 
which now, because of Castro, can truth- 
fully be said to girdle the globe. The United 
States, Radio Cuba claims, is lending billions 
of economic aid to its southern neighbors for 
one reason only: fear of Khrushchev and 
Castro. American aid, it warns, will die on 
the vine the day Castro is defeated. 

The argument is a powerful one. Prob- 
ably all Latin American governments view 

Castro and communism at least in part as a 
dollar-generating program. It would explain 
why even pro-American leaders are reluctant 
to take action against him or against their 
own domestic Communists. 

The rapidly growing forces of the Com- 
munist left elsewhere in Latin America 
(especially in Haiti, Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Brazil, and Venezuela), 
and the rise of new military dictatorships in 
Argentina and Peru, are tragic proof that the 
influence of Castro has not been politically 
isolated. Since the failure of the invasion, 
there has been a massive outflow of private 
Latin American capital into European coun- 
tries, Today, South American entrepreneurs 
who might otherwise be investing in domestic 
enterprise are sending their capital to safety 
abroad, with a consequent weakening of the 
Latin American economy and a further drain 
on the Alliance for Progress funds, 

Time is running out in Latin America, and 
the cold war is still being lost there. 

In his press conference the President ex- 
pressed another hope for the eventual free- 
dom of Cuba: the economic collapse of Cuba. 
“Monumental economic mismanagement, 
supplemented by our own refusal to trade 
with [Castro],” Mr. Kennedy explained, has 
crumbled the Cuban economy. This seems 
to suggest the hope that the regime will col- 
lapse of its own weight, and thereby dis- 
credit communism. 

How justified is that hope? 

There is no question that in the last few 
years living standards under Castro have de- 
teriorated appallingly—as they have under 
Walter Ulbricht in East Germany, and Janos 
Kadar in Hungary. 

In 1959, Cuban exports were $675 million 
and imports $740 million; today, exports are 
$320 million, imports $350 million roughly, 
Cuba has lost one-half of her world trade. 
Castro would indeed be ousted by his own 
people by now—except for one all-impor- 
tant fact: Kremlin support. 

When Castro came to power in 1959 80 per- 
cent of Cuba's trade was with the United 
States. Today, 80 percent is with Com- 
munist-bloc countries. 

It is hard to see why the President and 
his advisers have constantly failed to un- 
derstand that the same ideological, political 
and military necessities which make it es- 
sential for the United States to maintain 
Berlin as a “showcase of democracy” on 
Russia’s borders, are operating today from 
Moscow, to maintain Cuba as a “showcase 
of communism” on our shores. 

Today, Castro and his country are in total 
hock to Moscow. If Castro should balk at 
this, or in any other way become a lability 
or nuisance, the Kremlin will quickly dis- 
pose of him, and install a hand-picked suc- 
cessor. Unless Russian power is evicted 
from Cuba, It is there to stay—and to grow. 
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Platform of the Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the plat- 
form of the Midwest Federation of Col- 
lege Young Republicans adopted at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., April 14, 1962. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLATFORM OF THE MIDWEST FEDERATION OF 
COLLEGE YOUNG REPUBLICANS PASSED AT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aprit 14, 1962 

PREAMBLE 


We, the members of the Midwest Federa- 
tion of College Young Republicans, believe 
that the proper function of Federal Govern- 
ment is to maximize the freedom of the in- 
dividual and to extend freedom around & 
world threatened by the forces of interna- 
tional communism. 

Inherent in the proper execution of these 
functions, we believe: That with the central- 
ization of power in government comes an in- 
evitable abuse of power which threatens in- 
dividual initiative and constitutional liber- 
ties; that government action should provide 
only a floor over economic disaster and not 
a ceiling for personal endeavor; that our de- 
termined objective in the cold war must be 
victory over, rather than coexistence with, 
the godless and enslaving forces of world 
communism, 


AGRICULTURE 


The American farmer has long been the 
heart of our expanding Nation, making it 
the healthiest, best fed, best clothed Na- 
tion in the world. It is often argued that 
the farmer now represents a vested interest 
in our society looking for a free ride at the 
taxpayers’ expense. We concede that today 
agriculture is a special Interest sustained in 
large measure through increasing govern- 
mental subsidy. But we vociferously deny 
that such a condition is in the farmer's best 
interest or is representative of his wishes. 
Iniquitous, oppressive, and contradictory 
legislation has entrapped and confused the 
farmer to the point that he is now engaged 
in a fight for survival that is both cor- 
rupting him and heaping upon him the stig- 
ma of immorality. In a hungry world, the 
U.S. Government is forcing the farmer to 
restrict production in order to survive. We 
urge that this situation be ended, that 
Federal controls over agriculture be removed 
and that the system of price supports be 
gradually eliminated over a transition period 
of about 5 years. 8 

Currently, our Nation is expanding at the 
rate of 30 million people every decade. This 
in itself will provide relief for the prob- 
lem of overproduction. The reduction of 
tariffs in other countries would provide an 
expanding market for farm products, and 
we urge the Government to work toward 
this end. The efficiency and ingenuity of 
the American farmer has long since proved 
the fact that, notwithstanding the pernicious 
effects of a disastrous inflationary policy by 
the Federal Government, he is still able to 
compete in world markets with his goods. 
With the removal of oppressive and re- 
strictive governmental dictation, there is 
no reason why the farmer should not come 
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to enjoy a material prosperity consistent 
with, and the result of, a free society. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


America’s commitments to the defense of 
the free world require the maintenance of 
a strong and viable economy, one which will 
supply the demands of increased military 
spending, respond to the complex adjust- 
ments which confront our agrarian and ur- 
ban sectors, and at the same time promote 
the maximization of individual choices in 
the market economy. 

An economy fully responsive to the chang- 
ing demands of private individuals and pri- 
vate initiative has proven to be the most 
effective supplier of our human needs and 
at the same time has enabled America to 
become the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. It is the role of the Government in 
promoting our economic development to pro- 
vide the conditions which will both en- 
courage and protect opportunities for free 
individual choices in the market economy. 

To the Government belongs the respon- 
sibility for providing an equitable legal 
framework for private competition within 
the market economy; for maintaining sound 
monetary and fiscal policies so that our cur- 
rency will retain both domestic and inter- 
national confidence; and for safeguarding the 
value of the dollar from the debilitating ef- 
fects of an unbalanced budget. 

On the other hand the Government has 
the obligation to refrain from any program 
which would fix prices and wages; establish 
production quotas; impose confiscatory tax 
levies; or tend to become permanent sub- 
sidies, 

In accordance with these principles, the 
Midwest Federation of College Young Re- 
publican Clubs supports the following eco- 
nomic platform: 


(1) Since the private sector of the economy 
has always made a more productive use of 
money, and since the Federal Government 
now competes with or excludes private enter- 
prise in nearly every sector of our economy 
with notorious examples In the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and since these activi- 
ties are financed by all taxpayers for the 
benefit of a few, and since our increasing 
defense needs must receive more attention, 
we urge Congress to curtail such domestic 
spending wherever possible. 

(2) Since economic growth is dependent 
on a healthy rate of private capital invest- 
ment and since our present tax laws, limiting 
American industry to the lowest deprecia- 
tion allowances of any industrialized West- 
ern nation, failed to supply an equitable and 
effective investment Incentive, we urge the 
enactment of greater depreciation allowances 
for American businesses. We oppose a tax 
credit scheme on investment in tcols and 
equipment as a mere subsidy measure totally 
inadequate to supply new incentive for 
business expansion and as an effort by the 
administration to avoid necessary taxation 
reform. So also we oppose the withholding 
of dividend taxes as an inefficient and in- 
equitable measure. 

(3) Recognizing the success which the 
nations of the Common Market 
have had with their efforts to eliminate ar- 
tificial economic trade barriers and to im- 
plement the principles of the free market, 
although we deplore their tendency to re- 
tain trade barriers for the rest of the non- 
Common Market nations, we urge Congress 
and the administration to enact legislation 
and programs to create the conditions for 
freer trade between the United States and 
the European Common Market, as well as 
with the other non-Communist nations of 
the world. But any authority to reduce 
tariffs should be subject to the review of 
Congress in accordance with its constitu- 
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tional responsibilities with respect to taxa- 
tion. 

(4) We oppose the administration's re- 
quest to expend $600 million on pub- 
lic works projects as a most unrealistic and 
artificial response to the unemployment 
problem. History has demonstrated that 
such subsidies tend to become permanent, 
postpone necessary fiscal and monetary re- 
form and have not proven an effective solu- 
tion. 

(5) In line with the compelling need for 
more fiscal responsibility on the part of the 
Federal Government, we favor raising the 
Interest ceiling on the long-term treasury 
borrowing. We cannot agree with the pres- 
ent system whereby the Federal Reserve 
Board can arbitrarily determine monetary 
policy for the Nation by its unlimited au- 
thority to increase or decrease the supply 
of money. We urge that Congress pass leg- 
islation requiring the Board to increase the 
supply of money at a rate equivalent to the 
historical rate of increase of productivity, 
thus providing a stable monetary framework 
and stable prices. 

(6) Recognizing that an unlimited 
to tax is a power potentially destructive of 
individual economic freedom, we urge that 
mar, tax rates in the upper income 
brackets be lowered as a first step toward 
eventual elimination of all progressive in- 
come taxes, and that legislation be enacted 
to place our social security system on a 
voluntary basis. On the same principle, we 
oppose the King-Anderson bill designed to 
establish medical care for the aged under 
the social security system, or any medical 
care legislation tied to the social security 
system. 

(7) In order to protect private business 
investment and to promote fair competition, 
we urge that a corporation tax be levied 
upon cooperatives which are now able to 
compete directly with tax-paying private 
utilities. 

EDUCATION 


We reaffirm our belief that the Republican 
Party must encouarge State legislatures and 
local school boards to provide equal opportu- 
nities for all to obtain a education. 
We believe that the States and localities can 
undertake this responsibility far more effec- 
tively than the National Government. We 
believe that national subsidies for classroom 
construction, teachers’ salaries, and scholar- 
Ships can only lead to Federal domination 
and control and preemption of another of 
the responsibilities reserved by the Consti- 
tution to the States and to the people. We 
believe that the responsibility for education 
must be kept close to the people it serves 
as they are the best judges of whether or 
not the schools are fulfilling their desired 
Tole. We reject the idea that the National 
Government can or should prescribe a stand- 
ard curriculum or that it is able to direct 
from Washington the operation of some 
50,000 local school systems. 

We support the loyalty oath and dis- 
Claimer affidayit provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The loyalty 
Oath is but one of the controls that Congress 
is empowered to place upon the use of Fed- 
eral aid to education. We find no incon- 
Sistency in requiring an applicant for loans 
and grants from the National Government 
to swear allegiance to that Government. 

We applaud the development of loan pro- 
grams by colleges, along with private and 
Corporate groups to ensure that no qualified 
Student is deprived of the opportunity for a 
College education. 

We commend the presidents of the 21 Mid- 
Western private and church-related colleges 
Which have recently stated publicly their 
Opposition to construction grants and schol- 
arships for institutions of higher education. 
The forthright action and cogent arguments 
Of these educators—from institutions which 
Would benefit directly from Federal grants 
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and scholarships—set a new standard for re- 
sistance to the encroachment of the National 
Government into areas of responsibility not 
its own. 

We commend President John A. Howard, 
of Rockford College, Illinois, for refusing 
Federal construction funds and relying upon 
the contributions of alumni and friends of 
the college. President Howard has set an 
example of wholly positive action to protect 
Rockford College from a Federal program 
contrary to the best interests of the colleges 
and therefore hostile to the welfare of the 
people. We recommend the example of Presi- 
dent Howard and of Rockford College to the 
other colleges and universities of the 13 
States of the Midwest Federation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in Wickard y. Filburn has held that the Na- 
tional Government has the right to control 
whatever it subsidizes. We therefore endorse 
the plan of Representative CHURCH, of Illi- 
nois, and Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, to 
enable the taxpayer to deduct from his Fed- 
eral income tax that amount (not to exceed 
$200) that he pays in property taxes for the 
support of elementary and secondary schools. 
This plan also provides tax relief for Federal 
taxpayers with dependents attending college. 

As college students, we deplore the false 
scholarship which seeks to create the im- 
pression that the principle of Federal aid to 
to education has long been established, is 
deeply imbedded, and dates back to the days 
of the U.S. Constitution, Public education 
has historically been regarded as a responsi- 
bility of the States and of the local com- 
munities, and outside the Federal realm. We 
intend that it will so remain. 

Imasmuch as the school aid legislation 
pending before Congress dangles the promise 
of “free money” from Washington before the 
voters, it compounds the difficulties of local 
school bond referendums for local financing 
of public education. We therefore call upon 
the Congressmen from the 13 Midwestern 
States of this federation to reject the admin- 
istration’s aid to education bill, and the 
proposed medical school construction bill. 

We urge the President to veto the college 
construction and scholarship bill. It is 
wholly inimical to the interests of the col- 
leges, the students, and the public, The 
deficit financing of the $2,674 million con- 
struction provisions Is explicit evidence that 
the Federal Government cannot afford this 
largesse. It moreover presents the intended 
beneficiaries of this program—the students— 
with the prospect of mortgaging for them 
their future income in payment for this pro- 
gram. Federal control in the establishing of 
construction standards, equipment and 
wages is explicit in the bill. The bill dis- 
criminates against private sources of finance, 
by creating a situation of unfair competi- 
tion. 

President Kennedy has said that we are 
educating a greater proportion of our youth 
to a higher degree of competence than any 
other country on earth. Since the American 
educational system, based on local autonomy, 
has enabled the United States to grow from 
a wilderness to the greatest industrial nation 
in the world, the burden of proof against 
this system lies with those who would 
change it. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should seek to achieve the legitimate goals 
of our country in international affairs. Chief 
among these goals is the security of the Na- 
tion, to which the chief threat is interna- 
tional. communism, under the leadership of 
the Soviet Union. Until this threat is met 
and mastered, our country can do little to- 
ward achieving its other goals. Unfortu- 
nately, the Kennedy administration has for- 
gotten this fact. It has talked much and 
done little, and an administration which 
started by complaining about a loss of Amer- 
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ican prestige abroad has managed, in little 
more than a year, to lose ground to commu- 
nism on every continent, in addition to los- 
ing prestige. A rising tide of thoughtful 
criticism of our foreign policy is now being 
heard in every quarter of the globe. 

Foreign aid is now given indiscriminately 
to friends, neutrals, and eyen enemies, and 
reform is desperately needed in this program. 
We urge that retain the Battle 
Act prohibiting aid to Communist countries, 
and strengthen it to include once more Yu- 
goslavia and Poland. We also regard aid to 
such neutral nations as India and Indonesia 
as unjustified. Their “neutrality” too often 
consists of attacking the United States for 
taking action to preserve the free world, and 
being silent when the Soviet Union acts to 
destroy it, as when nuclear testing was re- 
sumed. Foreign aid should be given only 
to our allies. We favor the retention of 
the Connally reservation to U.S. member- 
ship in the World Court, maintaining that 
it is the sovereign right of any nation to de- 
termine the nature of its own domestic 
concerns. 

We demand that the Berlin wall be torn 
down as a precondition of any discussions 
about that city between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. We further demand 
that the Kennedy administration stand firm 
in Berlin and insist on all of our legitimate 
rights in that city. 

We urge the Kennedy administration to 
follow the lead of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and proclaim Captive Nations Week 
throughout the Nation. The captive nations 
must be assured that the free world has not 
forgotten them, and that we will make every 
effort to help them regain their freedom. 

Particularly in the light of the recently 
revealed weaknesses of the Communist Chi- 
nese Government, we remain unalterably op- 
posed both to the tion of that gov- 
ernment and to its admission to the United 
Nations. We also oppose any proposal to 
abandon the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu to the Communists. We ask that 
steps be taken leading to an eventual res- 
toration of the legitimate Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China, now occupying Formosa, 
Quemoy, and Matsu. 

We condemn the Kennedy administration 
for substituting words for action in Laos, 
with the result that that unfortunate coun- 
try is subjected to a pro-Communist 
neutralist regime. Since the collapse of our 
foreign policy in Laos, it is imperative that 
we give all-out support to South Vietnam 
in its fights against the Communist Viet 
Cong guerrillas, and that we reassure Thali- 
land and our other allies in southeast Asia 
that we will not abandon them, as we have 
Laos. 

The weaknesses of the Kennedy admin- 
istration are nowhere more evident than in 
its policy on Cuba. We urge this adminis- 
tration to redeem its dismal failure in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion by taking immediate 
action to remove this Communist cancer 
from the hemisphere, either through the 
Organization of American States, or alone if 
necessary. 

We urge the Kennedy administration to 
reconsider its policy on the former Belgian 
Congo. We wonder why it is supporting the 
efforts of leftwing African extremists to 
destroy the only stable and anti-Communist 
government in the Congo, the Katanga Goy- 
ernment under President Moise Tshombe. 
We condemn the action of our State Depart- 
ment in refusing to admit President 
Tshombe to the United States when it is will- 
ing to admit the leader of the Angola ter- 
rorists, Holden Roberto. 

We urge the House of Representatives to 
vote against the proposal to buy United Na- 
tions bonds to support the morally and fi- 
nancially bankrupt U.N, Congo operation, 
and we congratulate those Republican Sen- 
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ators who voted against the proposal in the 
Senate. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


We realize that the future of freedom in 
the world rests upon the ability of the United 
States to remain militarily , maintain 
American liberties, and defend the cause of 
freedom all over the globe. This requires a 

,  Well-trained military force 
equipped with the most up-to-date weapons 
of war. 

But we maintain that the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
empire is more than a war of military pre- 
paredness—it is primarily a struggle of the 
will, the will to defend and die for freedom, 
the will to resist communism. 

We believe that when the American people 
are hypnotized into a relativist state of 
national complacency, the cause of freedom 
is doomed. To maintain American military 
might and promote freedom, we assert the 
folowing: 

We firmly adyocate the continued testing 
and development of nuclear weapons. We 
will support a nuclear test ban only at such 
time as there are incontrovertible guaran- 
tees, such as adequate inspection systems, 
and full mutual exchange of information, 
against the violation of such a ban. 

g the Communist method of 
nibbling away at small countries of the free 
world, we favor the maintenance of a strong 
conventional armed force to successfully 
wage these “brush fire” wars 

We advocate a program whereby the United 
States can send a “cold war corps” of trained 
young men and women to, and at the in- 
vitation of pro-Western nations, to assist in 
thelr efforts of resistance to the ideological 
onslaughts of international communism. 

We support the American exploration of 
space and ask that no time or effort be spared 
in insuring the success of this operation. 

We urge the rapid development of the 
Polaris missile, and further urge that it be 
made the basic weapon of our nuclear retalla- 
tory force. 

We are amazed that the Kennedy admin- 
istration has discontinued the B-70 bomber 
to soothe Russian fears that we intend to 
attack them. It is absolutely necessary that 
each proposed weapon be considered solely 
on the basis of what contribution it can 
make to American security, and we urge that 
the B-70 be considered on that basis. 

We advocate positive steps to reduce in- 
efficiency and unnecessary duplication in the 
armed services, but favor the present system 
of separating basically autonomous military 
departments. 

Recognizing the danger of the Communist 
tactic of subverting free countries from 
within, we favor continued efforts to expose 
the extent and the work of the Communist 
network in this country. In implementing 
this work, we strongly support the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in their valuable work in this direction. 

LABOR 


We affirm the necessity of a strong labor 
movement to provide economic growth and 
national stability. Nevertheless, regulation 
of such a movement is equally as important 
in a society which hopes to preserve the fun- 
damental human rights of its individual 
members. We hold the following principles 
as essential to maintain this balance between 
power and the individual: 

To maintain his freedoms under the Con- 
stitution, the wage earner must secure the 
right of voluntary association in well-organ- 
ized and honestly run labor unions. The 
right to live includes the right to work. This 
right to work must be protected from local 
dictators and strong-arm coercion. Thus, 
we believe that no man should be denied his 
right to work because of his membership or 
nonmembership in any labor organization, 
union, or association, Neither should a 
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man’s race, creed, or color 3 him 
from this basic right to work. 

Further, we hold that a person's member- 
ship in a labor union does not necessarily 
mean that he supports any particular polit- 
ical party or campaign. Although a man's 
job may affect his politics, it is not the func- 
tion of a labor union as such to play with 
politics. This means that labor leaders do 
not have the right to use their members’ dues 
for promoting political ends. Union dues 
are paid to finance an entirely different ac- 
tivity than the election of politicians. In 
fact, many different political philosophies 
may be represented by the individual mem- 
bers of a single union. As the Georgia Su- 
preme Court held in the Looper case, “the 
unwilling contributor is just as much de- 
prived of his freedom of speech as if he were 
compelled to give his vocal support to doc- 
trines he opposes.” 

We also favor the elimination of unfair 
labor practices such as featherbedding, out- 
lined by the recent report of the Presidential 
Railroad Commission. We believe that the 
managers of an industry have the specific 
right to run their business in the most effi- 
cient manner possible. In regard to this 
problem, we especially wish to commend the 
Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis. 

Finally, the abuses of power by industry 
have been controlled for many years with 
antitrust legislation. Labor was originally 
exempted from this control because of its 
meager beginning. However, the time has 
arrived for some specific antitrust legislation 
applicable to labor unions. 

SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


President Kennedy's bludgeoning of the 
steel industry into rescinding price increases, 
in the alleged national interest, by threat- 
ening to stop defense purchases, is the most 
significant step toward a regulated economy 
on the Fascist model yet undertaken by the 
New Frontier. Such a policy provides a 
device by which the Federal Government can 
eventually set every industrial price in the 
economy, according to the amorphous stand- 
ard of national interest. Such a policy 
has the same potential effects as nationaliza- 
tion of American industry. 

Therefore, we urge the present administra- 
tion to return to its proper function of fight- 
ing the foreign enemies of the United States, 
and cease its war against American free 
enterprise. 


Record of Legislation, 87th Congress, 
Committee on Education and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

RECORD or LEGISLATION, 87TH CONGRESS, COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, THE HON- 
ORABLE ADAM C. POWELL, CHAIRMAN 

Status of legislation as of October 4, 1962, 

Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. 

House of Representatives: 


Bills reported by comimttee and en- 
acted inte JAW. 625.6 ee 18 
Bills passed by House and Senate and 
pending conference 
Bills reported by committee and pend- 
ing before Rules Committee 18 
Bills reported by committee, denied 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
The full committee met in executive ses- 
sion on 65 days; the subcommittees met on 
a total of 317 days. 


Daye Of Hearings <a 221 
Days of executive sessions 96 
LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF 


EDUCATION 
A. Legislation enacted 


1. The Practical Nurse Training Extension 
Act of 1961, Public Law 87-22 (Apr. 24, 1961) ; 
amended to include practical nurse training. 

2. Establishment of teaching hospital for 
Howard University, Public Law 87-262 (Sept. 
22, 1961). The transferal of Freedman's 
Hospital as a teaching hospital enhances the 
professional preparation possible at Howard 
University. 

3. Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
Tenses Control Act of 1961, Public Law 87-274 
(Sept. 22, 1961). The first legislation of its 
kind to be passed. Provides Federal assist- 
ance for projects which will evaluate and 
demonstrate techniques and practices lead- 
ing to a solution of the Nation's problems 
relating to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses and 
to provide training of personnel for work in 
these fields. 

4. Teachers for the deaf and speech 
pathologists and audiologists, Public Law 
87-276 (Sept. 22, 1962). 

5. Education of the blind and increased 
appropriations for the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Public Law 87-294 
(Sept, 22, 1961). 

6. Extend National Defense Education Act 
of 1958; extend impacted areas (extension 
of Public Law 815 and Public Law 874); 
Public Law 87-344 (Oct. 3, 1961). 

7. Amendment to title 11 of National De- 
fense Education Act, Public Law 87-400 
(Oct. 5, 1961). 

8. Captioned films for the deaf, Public 
Law 87-715 (Sept. 28, 1962). 

9. School Lunch Act amendments, impor- 


-tant to Negroes since it removes the specific 


designation to race. Conference report 

passed House October 4, 1962, passed Senate 

October 2, 1962, Public Law 87—. 

B. Bills passed by committee and in Rules 
Committee (date referred to Rules Com- 
mittee) 

1. University extension (May 31, 1962). 

2. Special education and vocational re- 
habilitation (July 5, 1962). 

3. Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts (July 19, 1961). 

4. Adult basic education (Apr. 2, 1962); 
recommended by President. 

5. Quality Education Act (May 81, 1962); 
recommended by President. 

6. General aid to elementary and second- 
ary education (June 1, 1961). 

7. Overall revision of National Defense 
Education Act (July 6, 1961). 

8. Amendment to Land Grant Colleges Act 
to eliminate the “separate but equitable” 
clause of the act (May 23, 1962). 

9. Amendments to impacted areas laws to 
deny payments to school districts that prac- 
tice racial discrimination and segregation 
(May 31, 1962). 

10. Amendments to National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act to raise Federal payments into 
student loan fund (Oct. 2, 1962). 

C. Bills passed by House and Senate and 

pending conference 

1. College Academie Facilities Act. 

D. Committee prints on education 
1. “Federal Aid for Education” (May 1981). 
2. The University in Latin America: 


Argentina and the Alliance for Progress” 
(September 1961). 


3. “Federal Interest in Education” (Sep- 

8 1961). vi 
. “Activities and Accomplishments of the 

G te on Education and Labor Actlvi- 


1962 


ties in the Area of Education Legislation” 
(December 1961). 

5. “Congressional Action for Higher Edu- 
cation” (January 1962). 

6. “Higher Education in Soviet Union” 
(January 1962). 

7. The New Image in Education” (Feb- 
ruary 1962). 

8. “A Directory of Federally Financed Stu- 
dent Loans, Fellowships, and Career Training 
Programs in the Field of Higher Education 
in the United States” (April 1962). 

9. “Cultural Factfinding Mission to Latin 
American and Caribbean Countries“ (April 
1962). 

10. “Views on Relationships of Church and 
State in the Field of Education” (May 1962). 

11. “Integration in Public Education Pro- 
grams” (May 1962). 

12. “Interim Report on Education and 
Citizenship in the Public School System of 
Puerto Rico (August 1962). 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES IN THE FIELD OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


A. Legislation enacted 


1. Minimum wage and hour amendments 
of 1961, Public Law 87-30 (May 5, 1961). 
First major overhauling and updating of this 
statute since date of original passed under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

2. Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act, Public Law 87-87 (July 
14, 1961). 

8. Federal Employees Compensation Act, 
Public Law 87-339 (Oct. 3, 1961). 

4. Additional Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Public Law 87-137 (Aug. 11, 1961). 

5. Metallic and Nonmetallic Mines Safety 
Act, Public Law 87-300 (Sept. 26, 1961). 

6. Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, Public Law 87-420 (Mar. 20, 1962). 

7. Eight-hour law, Public Law 67-581 
(Aug. 13, 1962). 

8. Manpower Development and 
Act, Public Law 87-415 (Mar. 15, 1962). La- 
beled by press as probably most important 
plece of domestic legislation since New Deal. 

9. Amendment to cover railroad workers, 
Public Law 87-729. 

B. Bills passed by House and Senate? and 
pending conference 

1, Equal pay for equal work (July 25, 
1962). First successful effort to get an equal 
pay bill for women out of the House in the 
memory of man or woman, 

C. Bills reported by committee and denied 
a rule 

1. Federal Coal Mine Safety Act (reported 
Apr. 13, 1961), denied a rule (June 7, 1961). 
D. Bills passed by committee and in Rules 

Committee. (date referred to Rules Com- 

mittee) 

1. Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
tia 29, 1962). On the President's must“ 

t. 


2. Occupational Safety Act (July 5, 1962). 

3. Equal Employment Opportunities Act 
(Feb. 8, 1962). First Fair Employment Op- 
portunities Act to get out of committee since 
Calendar Wednesday used by Mr. POWELL in 
February 1950. 

4. Davis-Bacon amendments (Apr. 5, 1962). 

5. National Council on Migratory Labor 
(July 5, 1962). 

6. Crewleader registration (migratory la- 
bor) (Apr. 18, 1962), tabled by Rules Com- 
mittee (Sept. 20, 1962). 

7. Child education, migratory labor 
(July 5, 1962). 

8. Amendment to section 302(c) (6) of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 
(May 22, 1962). 


— 


Amendment to HR. 11880, Foreign Sery- 
ice Building Authorization Act, 
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E. Bills reported by committee, defeated in 
House 
1, Child labor, migratory labor (Oct. 4, 
1962). 
F. Other legislative inquiries (ad hoc 
subcommittees) 


1. Subcommittee on Unemployment and 
the Impact of Automation: Legislative “dig- 
ging” of this committee led to findings that 
were later incorporated into the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. 

2. Subcommittee on the Operations of the 
National Labor Relations Board: The exer- 
cise of its oversight function by the com- 
mittee through the hearing conducted by 
this subcommittee led to a reevaluation of 
many practices and decisional policies 
adopted over the preceding 8 years. 

3. Subcommittee on the Impact of Im- 
ports and Exports on American Employment: 
A scouting in depth in keeping with the 
committee's responsibilities and jurisdiction 
on the general subject of employment, 

4. Subcommittee on ties in the 
Garment Industry: Investigation of racial 
discrimination, possible violations of exist- 
ing labor-management relations statutes, 
and corruption based on complaints and in- 
formation received by the committee over 
the past 18 months. 


G. Committee prints on labor 


1. “Worker Participation in Business Man- 
agement,” February 1961. 

2. “Some Important Dates in the History 
of American Labor,” February 1961. 

8. “A Compilation of Economic Data on 
Industries Affected by HR. 3935 and Other 
Bills To Amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act.“ February 1961. 

4. Comparative Print Showing Changes 
Which Would Be Made in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 by H.R. 3935 as Re- 
ported by the Committee on Education and 
Labor,” March 1961. 

5. “Federal Labor Laws,” March 1961. 

6. “Impact of Automation on Employ- 
ment,” June 1961, 

7. “Farm Labor Contract Registration Act 
of 1961,” July 1961. 

8. “Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961,” July 1961. 

9. “Administration of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act by the National Labor 
Relations Board,” September 1961. 

10. “Applicability of Antitrust Legislation 
to Labor Unions: Selected Excerpts and 
Bibliography,” September 1961. 

11. “Federal Labor Laws.“ November 1961. 

12. “Activities and Accomplishments of 
the Committee on Education and Labor— 
Activities in the Area of Labor Legislation,” 
December 1961. 

13. “The New Image in Labor,” June 1962. 

14, “Legislative History of Davis-Bacon 
Act,” September 1962. 

H. Investigative Task Force 


The Investigative Task Force assisted the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, Congress- 
man JAMES ROOSEVELT, chairman, in the pre- 
paration of public hearings concerning fair 
employment legislation. Many witnesses 
were interviewed for their appearance be- 
fore the subcommittee. During the hear- 
ings, testimony was submitted Indicating 
discriminatory practices by the Texas State 
Employment Commission, Dallas, Tex.; at 
the direction of Committee Chairman Adam 
C. Powell, the Investigative Task Force made 
an investigation, which ended such dis- 
criminatory practices. 

The Investigative Task Force assisted Con- 
gressman DoMINIcK V. Dans, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Integration in Federally 
Assisted Education, investigating integration 
in federally assisted schools. Ald was also 
given to the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Congresswoman Eprra Green, chair- 
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man, in the study of Federal assistance for 
education purposes. In cooperation with the 
education section of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Investigative Task Force 
helped prepare a committee document relat- 
ing to juvenile delinquency. 

Investigative Task Force conferred with 
labor leaders and management in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., relative to the Yale-Towne labor 
strike which had been continuing for ap- 
proximately 20 weeks, and which was greatly 
affecting the economy in that area. The In- 
vestigative Task Force also investigated al- 
leged labor ties involving an 
independent union and the Caltex Corp. Al- 
leged irregularities by several clothing manu- 
facturers in Long Island, N.Y., were cor- 
rected. Several Negro workers were admitted 
to a local union in New Jersey as a result 
of sustained efforts of the staff. The In- 
vestigative Task Force also investigated 
complaints of discrimination in the New 
York Transit Authority. An investigation 
was made of alleged irregularities in local 
No. 194 of the International Hod Carriers 
Union, Baltimore, Md., as well as of dis- 
criminatory personnel practices by the air 
lines. 

The Investigative Task Force instigated a 
full investigation of the ILGWU in New York 
State, the result of which was heard before 
the ad hoc Subcommittee on Investigation 
of the Garment Industry. 

Complaints of discrimination in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
were investigated, resulting in the promo- 
tion of a Negro secretary. Similar complaints 
involving discriminatory practices within 
other Government agencies have received 
preliminary investigation by this office and 
in most instances have been referred to the 
President’s Committee on Equal ge ss ogee 


Opportunity with whom progress are 
periodically made. 
Our staff has investigated hundreds of 


complaints of discriminatory practices by 
labor and management and has been instru- 
mental in bringing about satisfactory re- 
sults, 


Bureaucratic Strong-Arm Methods Re- 
vealed in Michigan Highway Sign 
Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
extent to which bureaucratic strong-arm 
methods are being used to force compli- 
ance with Government mandates has 
been revealed in Michigan in connection 
with the directive requiring operators of 
tourists businesses to tear down signs in 
front of their businesses along State 
highways. 

One of my constituents, Marion J. 
Krupp, a St. Helen businessman, calls it 
“government blackmail.” Bud Vestal, 
correspondent for the Booth newspapers, 
reports the instance for his papers, and 
that portion of the article giving Mr. 
Krupp’s version follows: 

Roan Sion “BLACKMAIL” Is CHARGED 
(By Bud Vestal) 

Lansinc.—A St. Helen businessman is 

chafing under what he calls “governmental 
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blackmail” to get him to take down a road- 
side sign, but officials at top headquarters in 
Lansing deny any pressure policy. 

Marion J. Krupp, owner of a store with a 
liquor takeout license in St. Helen, declares 
that a liquor commission inspector warned 
him of trouble “the next time your license is 
up for renewal” if he did not obey a highway 
department order to take down his sign 
which is on the legal right-of-way. 

Krupp says the sign was erected “about 
7 years ago after I asked the State highway 
department how far away I had to keep it, 
and they said 23 feet from the edge of the 
pavement (of M-76). Now they have a new 
policy and I got a letter from district main- 
tenance superintendent Wilbert E. Simp- 
son, of Alpena, telling me to take down the 
sign. 
kerne letter sald at the bottom that copies 
were being sent to the county road commis- 
sion and the State liquor commission. Then 
September 18, a liquor inspector warned me 
I would have trouble with my license if I 
didn’t take the sign down. I told him I 
thought it was like blackmail to use my 
liquor license to put pressure on me; they 
couldn't do this to a hardware store.” 


Of course, officials were quick to deny 
any part in the incident but nevertheless 
Mr. Krupp has the document indicating 
another Government agency, in addition 
to the road commission, is being notified 
of the warning of the sign removal notice 
he has received. 


Yom Kippur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Yom 
Kippur, the day of atonement, is not a 
holiday in the usual sense. It is not an 
occasion for social greetings, or festiv- 
ities of any kind, but a day of solemn 
fast and repentance. To those brought 
up in the Jewish tradition, the meaning 
of Yom Kippur is plain, and the beauty 
of the Yom Kippur services, centering 
in the chanted prayer, “Kol Nidre,” is an 
experience to be treasured. 

It is an essential part of education in 
American democracy, I think, that the 
religious meaning and the artistic beauty 
of liturgical observances such as those 
of Yom Kippur, should be described and 
explained to those who belong to other 
religious traditions. I, therefore, take 
this time to give a brief account of the 
ceremonies of Yom Kippur, and their 
meaning, for the benefit of any to whom 
- these matters may be unknown, or only 
vaguely guessed at. 

Yom Kippur is the climax of the “Ten 
Day of Penitence” which began with 
Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year. 
In the Jewish calendar, every religious 
observance, including that of Yom Kip- 
pur, begins on what is commonly thought 
of as the evening of the day before. 
Thus, this year, Yom Kippur begins at 
sunset of October 7, and ends at sunset 
on October 8. For all of this day, most 
Jewish men and women refrain from 
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eating and drinking, and even young 
children customarily fast for some part 
of the day. In the evening, there is a 
solemn service in the synagogue, at which 
prayers are said and hymns sung. It is 
at this service that the “Kol Nidre“ is 
recited. This chant is recognized as a 
part of the world’s great religious music, 
and recordings of it, as sung by singers 
of many faiths, are available. Some 
who have not heard it elsewhere will 
remember the dramatic use made of it 
in the early talking motion picture, “The 


Jazz Singer,” with Al Jolson. In this 


prayer, the congregation asks God to 
forgive them for breaking any vows made 
to Him which they have not been able 
to fulfill. In other prayers and hymns, 
repentence for other misdeeds is pro- 
claimed, and promises of atonement are 
made. 

Some spend the whole night in prayer. 
For others, services begin again in the 
morning, with scripture readings, 
prayers, hymns, and a sermon by the 
rabbi. These services occupy the day 
until nightfall, when, after a memorial 
service for the departed, the end of the 
fast is announced by a blast of the shofar, 
the ram's horn, with which the celebra- 
tion of Rosh Hashanah was inaugurated. 
Then this period of penitence and sorrow 
is brought to an end, and the worshippers 
return to their homes rejoicing. 

May I extend to you, Mr. Speaker, and 
to all of our colleagues, the popular 
greeting at this season, “Happy New 
Year,” and at the same time extend the 
traditional Hebrew—Loshono Tovo To- 
kosevu—may you be inscribed in the 
“Book of Judgment” for a good year. 


New Jersey Young Americans for Free- 
dom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Young 
Americans for Freedom, the national 
conservative youth organization dedi- 
cated to constitutional government and 
extension of individual liberties held its 
first annual convention in New York City 
on September 27, 28, and 29. 

I have watched the growth of this 
responsible conservative youth group 
since its founding 2 years ago, and I was 
pleased to see that among the more than 
500 members and delegates who attended 
many were from the State of New Jersey. 
A resident of my district, a recent grad- 
uate of Princeton, Mr. Donald B. Shafto, 
of Ridgewood, was elected a member of 
the organization's national board of 
directors. 

New Jersey Young Americans for Free- 
dom now has chapters in many parts of 
the State and is currently engaged in a 
campaign to counteract the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision against public 
school prayer. 


October 6 


Mr. Francis T. Sefchik, of Passaic, 
N.J., a delegate to the Young Americans 
for Freedom convention, introduced and 
secured the passage of the following reso- 
lution, which I commend to my col- 
leagues for their consideration: 
RESOLUTION BY THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

YOUNG AMERICANS FoR FREEDOM 


Whereas article I of the Bill of Rights ot 
the Constitution of the United States reads: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
Tree exercise thereof"; and 

Whereas the prayer of the regents of the 
State of New York is nondenominational; 
and 

Whereas the regents’ prayer does not pur- 
port to establish a religion but simply ac- 
knowledges the existence of God; and 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court by its 
ruling is in effect prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of the right of American schoolchildren 
and educators to pray voluntarily in a public 
place; and 

Whereas the right to pray is an integral 
part of our American heritage; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Young Americans for Free- 
dom make known to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Congress of the United 
States, and the President, that we cannot 
accept what we feel to be an obvious dis- 
tortion of our sacred Constitution, and, 
further, that we intend to pursue our belief 
and our cause until the Supreme Court de- 
cision is reversed or until the Constitution is 
amended to correct this injustice. 


New York Crry, September 29, 1962. 


Medicare for Our Senior Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in a mat- 
ter of days, the 87th Congress will. be 
history. 

As the curtain falls on this session, I 
should like to call attention to what I 
deem to be a serious omission—the 
failure of this body to come to grips 
with one of the most important problems 
which faces us—medicare for our senior 
citizens, which I support. I have con- 
sistently advocated a sound, compre- 
hensive program of medical care for our 
older people, 

In October 1960, as a candidate for 
Congress, I distributed a statement to 
every home in my district, which said, 
in part: 

I firmly believe that the next Congress 
must enact an effective measure insuring 
adequate medical care for our older citizens 
whose increased need for such care comes 
at a time when their earning capacity has 
diminished, 


Let me, here and now, reaffirm this 
pledge. 

Let me, here and now, say to those 
who are making this pressing need a 
political football, that their oratory docs 
nothing to relieve the anxiety of many 
senior citizens who live in apprehension 
of catastrophic illness. 


1962 


Address of Hon. Robert V. Roosa, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, September 
25, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by the Honorable 
Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, at the 
annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, Atlantic City, N.J., 
on September 25, 1962. 

Mr. Roosa, certainly one of the most 
farsighted and competent members of 
the administration, discussed with the 
members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem as it relates to the banking com- 
munity. 

Mr. Roosa's address follows: 

BANKING AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(Remarks of the Honorable Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for Mone- 
tary Affairs, at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association at At- 
lantic City, NJ., September 25, 1962) 


Your meetings have begun here in Atlantic 
City just as the annual meeting of the free 
world’s finance ministers and central bankers 
ended in Washington. There, the financial 
Officials of the more than 80 countries re- 
newed, indeed they reinforced, their expres- 
sions of confidence in us, and in our dollar. 
But, gratifying though this is, the reafirma- 
tion of confidence must not be misinter- 
preted. It does not mean that any of us 
in the United States can slacken in any way 
the drive toward getting this country’s inter- 
National accounts into balance. It only 
means that enough has so far been accomp- 
lished to persuade the rest of the world that 
We will be able, if we try even harder, to 
finish the job. i 

That is why our discussion of the balance 
of payments here this morning is so timely. 
‘For the banking fraterity has played, and 
will certainly continue to play, a leading 
Part in alerting America to its balance-of- 
Payments problems and the new efforts 
heeded to limit costs and raise productivity 
in order to promote both greater growth and 
More exports. Bankers know that the di- 
mensions of the problem ahead are still 
large, To be sure, thus far in 1962, the 
Overall deficit has approximated an annual 
rate of $114 billion—a contrast to 
the deficit of $2.5 billion in 1961, and to 
the much higher figure of $3.9 billion in 
1960. While it is still not possible to sort 
out fully the influence of the recent Cana- 
dian difficulties from more lasting factors, 
the performance this year has been gratify- 
ing. But what this also means is that all 
of the more obvious, the easier measures to 
reduce the deficit have now been taken. 
That is why our approach in the Govern- 
ment is, and must be, to give continuing 
and direct attention, systematically and per- 
sistently, to every possible way—large and 
Small—of helping our drive toward balance- 
of-payments equilibrium. 

That is why we have a special Cabinet 
Committee, headed by Secretary Dillon, which 
reports directly and frequently to the Presi- 
dent, in order to speed decisions and assure 
Continuous top-level leadership within all 
branches of the Federal Government. Out 
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of that committee's work has come a new 
control system, all expenditures of 
funds overseas by every Federal agency. 
Every item must now be justified in terms of 
today’s priorities. And the national export 
drive is receiving new impetus from the ap- 
pointment last July of an Export Coordi- 
nator who will oversee and expedite all of 
the vastly expanded services for exporters 
throughout Government—not passively, but 
actively, by working with individual com- 
panies and industry groups to establish goals 
for expanded sales around the world. 

So far as Government's own part of the 
deficit is concerned, the large items have 
been military outlays and economic aid. 
Over the past 18 months, the Defense De- 
partment has cut roughly one-third from our 
net dollar spending abroad for defense— 
not by cutting down on activities, though 
some cuts have proved possible, but mainly by 
persuading our allies that it would pay them 
to return to us the dollars they receive. 
How? By purchasing here, at lower costs, 
some of the military equipment which they 
need—and achieving the end of standardiza- 
tion at the same time. 

We have been equally vigorous in limit- 
ing the balance-of-payments drains from our 
economic assistance programs. The balance- 
of-payments impact of the current $4 billion 
program is belng reduced by providing more 
aid in the form of American goods and serv- 
ices. Eighty percent of the funds being 
committed under current directives will di- 
rectly result in American exports—and I can 
assure you that every significant outlay for 
aid that comes within that other 20 percent 
(that is, spent abroad) must be justified 
in terms of national priorities at the highest 
level of Government. 

Essential as is this close attention to Goy- 
ernment programs, all of us recognize that, in 
the end, American success must rest on the 
performance of the private economy—its 
ability to find profitable opportunities for 
productive home investment, to reduce un- 
employment, to improve efficiency, to main- 
tain price stability, and to seek out and pene- 
trate export markets. This is the way, and 
the only way, we can expect to combine 
healthy growth at home with external bal- 
ance. It is just such considerations that 
underline so much of our emphasis on tax 
reform—teform that will stimulate new in- 
centives to work, to invest, and to cut costs, 
Such reform has already reached some dis- 
tance by revising depreciation guidelines; 
will soon hopefully be enlarged by the 7- 
percent tax credit for investment; and must 
be furthered in the next Congress by an 
across-the-board reallnement and reduction 
in the tax rate structure. We simply can- 
not afford to carry on indefinitely, in this 
competitive world, with a tax structure that 
dulls initiative and brakes the economy at 
levels well below its full potential. 

Government itself is now providing Ameri- 
can businessmen with more information in 
detail on foreign markets than ever before. 
And foreign businessmen are being exposed 
to many more American products—through 
new trade centers abroad, through trade 
fairs, and through the determined day-to-day 
efforts of cur foreign representatives. But 
these activities can reach their full potential 
only if the facts and opportunities of foreign 
trade become as familiar to the American 
businessman as they have long been to his 
foreign competitor—who, by necessity, has 
had to depend for generations on foreign 
markets for his daily livelihood. 

The challenge is clear. We look to a 
further expansion in exports, not in hun- 
dreds of millions but in billions, within the 
next 2 years to help accomplish balance in 
our payments. That is not unrealistic. Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, our exports 
were 6'4 percent higher than a year earlier. 
But it will take sustained and energetic 
effort. The Export Coordinator, Draper 
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Daniels, acting within the Department of 
Commerce, setting goals industry by in- 
dustry and region by region, is already de- 
pending heavily on the new National Export 
Council, which has 33 regional councils and 
the participation of 10,000 individual 
businessmen. 

Many of you no doubt are aware of these 
activities in your own area. You are cru- 
cially situated in your own communities to 
provide the leadership necessary to make 
this program a success. I realize that you 
cannot all become experts in the special 
problems of foreign trade. But you do know 
the problems of the local businessman and 
you can help him find the assistance he 
needs. Within the banking community it- 
self there are vast resources of knowledge 
and talent—and it is a challenge to our 
correspondent banking system to tap these 
resources effectively and make them avall- 
able to every American producer capable of 
reaching profitable outlets in foreign 
markets, 

There is one particular area where your 
services and knowledge are absolutely essen- 
tial—the of exports, Financing 
for export, as you well know, presents special 
problems—some technical and some attribu- 
table to the additional element of risk. The 
Export-Import Bank has long had programs 
for participating with banks in credits of 
this kind. The Export-Import Bank's com- 
mercial bank guarantee program, geared to 
the special political and exchange risks, has 
been streamlined and simplified to increase 
its usefulness, as many of you know. If 
any of you still find problems, the Bank's 
chairman and president, Harold Linder, 
wants to know about them. In addition, the 
resources of private enterprise are now being 
utilized more effectively through the facil- 
itles of the Foreign Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation—a cooperative effort of the Export- 
Import Bank and 72 insurance companies. 
The FCIA, operating successfully since Feb- 
ruary in the insurance of short-term credit, 
has now extended its activities into the 
medium-term field, and we exepct that it will 
have actually issued policies to over 1,000 
exporters covering potential exports of one- 
half billion dollars before the end of the year. 

This combination of Government support 
with private enterprise can now provide 
exporters in this country with credit facil- 
ities that are the equal of any industrialized 
country. I urge you to familiarize yourself 
with this program more closely by reading 
& little booklet published just last week by 
the Export-Import Bank entitled “From One 
Bank to Another." I understand that copies 
are available from the ABA office, here and 
in New York and Washington. 

But our balance-of-payments problems in- 
clude even more than the need to expand 
exports, both of goods and of services, and 
to curb the outflow of dollars through Gov- 
ernment programs, for they also involve the 
flows of capital. This country rejects direct 
controls on the flow of capital, not only 
because they would be inconsistent with our 
traditional and fundamental objectives of 
freeing trade and payments between coun- 
tries, but for immediate dollars-and-cents 
reasons—they would cost us more than they 
could possibly save. Our own money and 
capital markets are the most highly or- 

most efficiently diversified, of any in 
the world. To try to impose controls over 
outward capital movements in any one sector 
of these markets—say bank loans—would 
only invite capital flight through many 
others. And to try instead a comprehensive 
approach—clamping the cold hand of capital 
issues controis, or credit rationing, over the 
entire sweep of the markets—would literally 
=. the bloodstream of American capital- 


No, so far as the outflows of capital are 
concerned, there is no effective answer out- 
side the forces of the markets themselves. 
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That is why, so far as volatile short-term 
money flows are concerned, we have com- 
bined the influence of debt management and 
monetary policy for more than 2 years to 
exert some upward force on short-term 
money rates. At the same time, we have 
minimized the pressures of governmental 
operations in the longer term market so that 
constructive investment at home would be 
encouraged, These measures have been im- 
portant in stemming outflows into money 
market instruments abroad and, at the same 
time, continuing a ready availability of funds 
for any form of productive new domestic 
investment—not only during the recession 
which ended last year, but also throughout 
the expansion phase we have enjoyed since 
that time. 

To those who favor some administrative 
check on outfiows of capital, or those who 
want some arbitrary forcing up of interest 
rates on bank loans and capital issues to 
thwart flows abroad, the answer must be 
essentially the same—neither the public nor 
the private sectors can be expected to take 
action which might handicap the function- 
ing of a competitive market economy—a 
capitalist economy. But there are many 
answers that can be sought short of that 
prescription. None will cut through the 
problems with a single, decisive thrust; each 
will seem minor in itself, but will gain deci- 
sive strength by being an incremental part 
of a comprehensive total effort. 

We know, for example, that Europe will 
not be able overnight to transform its own 
capital markets in order to carry a larger 

of the world’s capital requirements, 
But there are many kinds of steps that can 
be taken, not only by the Europeans but by 
Americans as well, that will help somewhat 
in lessening the pressure for outflows of 
capital from the American markets while 
also contributing toward the evolution of 
needed new facilities in Europe. This kind 
of approach is symbolized by the work that 
the Export-Import Bank has been doing, for 
example, in placing some of its own paper 
with European investors. 

The investment banking community in 
New York is making a comparable contribu- 
tion, not only in its own long-run competi- 
tive interests but also with short-run benefit 
to the American balance of payments, by 
making increasingly vigorous efforts to at- 
tract European funds. Those efforts extend 
also to the broader listing of American se- 
curities on European exchanges. They have 
resulted in sales of a significant proportion 
of recent security issues in New York to for- 
eign investing institutions—both directly 
and in secondary distribution. Pressures 
have consequently begun to mount within 
those countries which still maintain tight 
controls, as individuals seek the freedom to 
invest abroad and cite, in support of their 
desires, the currently strong balance-of-pay- 
ments positions of their particular countries, 

And there are ways in which American 
business and banking can also help in the 
financing of commercial requirements. In- 
genuity in searching out sources of funds 
abroad for American businesses operating 
there, as well as imaginative extension of 
participation arangements to more foreign 
lenders in the credits granted by American 
banks at home and abroad, can pay off in 
broadened contacts and a wider range of 
services for any customers engaged in foreign 
operations. 

For the present, in the area of govern- 
mental capital flows, we have been success- 
ful in developing a large reverse flow to the 
United States in the form of prepayments 
of long-term debt owed the U.S. Government 
by the surplus countries of Western Europe. 
Prepayments this year by France, Italy, and 
Sweden have already amounted to $550 mil- 
lion. We know that such prepayments do 
not solve our balance-of-payments needs, 
but they do reduce the outstanding supply 
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of dollars abroad that our foreign deficit 
would have otherwise produced. They tem- 
porarily reduce strains while the slower, but 
more lasting forces of market adjustment 
are bringing our trade and payments posi- 
tion back into equilibrium. 

Cooperative efforts between nations have 
been the basis for most of our progress over 
the past 18 months toward developing and 
strengthening our international financial 
system. The backbone of that system, as 
it has evolved out of experience since World 
War I, rests on the widespread use of the 
dollar as a supplement to gold in the inter- 
national reserves of other nations and as 
a medium of international payments. 

This convertible gold-dollar system, bul- 
warked by the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund, has served the world well. 
It has provided ample liquidity to support 
more than a doubling of world trade since 
1950—a trend which is continuing with an 
increase of 6 percent in the first half of this 
year compared to the like period of 1961. It 
has permitted the industrialized countries 
to dismantle part of their exchange controls, 
to lessen their restrictions on capital move- 
ments (and in a few cases to remove them) 
and to restore the convertibility of their 
currencies for all ordinary payments. And 
it has, at the same time, allowed individual 
nations to work out their own economic 
destinies, free to develop along the lines of 
their own capacities and choices, but within 
a framework of ever-growing cooperation 
among nations to work out and achieve 
common objectives. 

These are no small accomplishments. Yet 
progress has brought with it new problems. 
In meeting them, again in the spirit of ne- 
glecting nothing, of trying to cope with all 
the pieces of the problem, large or small, we 
have worked out in cooperation with the 
other Jeading countries a new system of de- 
fenses for the dollar. Little if any of this 
could have been done if the United States 
was not clearly determined to bring its bal- 
ance of payments back Into fundamental 
equilibrium, and to do this in a way that 
would be adapted to the progress already 
achieved in liberalizing trade as well as to 
the longer-run needs for convertibility, liq- 
uidity, and growth in the future. All that 
has been done has rested on the clear under- 
standing—among all of the participating 
countries—that financial arrangements, es- 
sential as they are for the support of trade, 
cannot take the place of real correction in 
our underlying balance-of-payments po- 
sition. 

Convertibility brought with it a freer flow 
of short-term funds among nations. While 
this was a highly desirable addition to in- 
ternational liquidity, it also involved an in- 
creased risk of sudden and disruptive flows 
of short-term capital between nations. 
Funds were now free to move, at least on 
short-term, among all the leading coun- 
tries, not only in response to differences in 
money market rates of interest but also in 
refiection of changing fears or hopes con- 
cerning the weakness or strength of each 
country’s economic position. The balance- 
of-payments disciplines—always present— 
were even more clearly visible. The need 
was to develop new arrangements which, 
while never concealing the persisting force of 
those disciplines, would limit the scope for 
speculative aberrations which could so easily 
2 5 = aes new environment. 

why the United States, working 
step by step with the leading f na- 
tions, has taken the initiative over the past 
year and a half to build an enlarged set of 
defenses for the international monetary sys- 
tem, building on experience and existing 
institutions and supplementing and rein- 
forcing the protection already implicit in 
the world’s existing monetary reserves and 
in the Internationa) Monetary Fund. 

The new initiatives have taken the form 
of a new set of arrangements under which 
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the United States, for the first time in a 
generation, is dealing directly in the foreign 
exchange markets, in a great enlargement of 
the resources available through the IMF, and 
in the application of cooperative arrangc- 
ments to the London gold market. Taken 
together, an entirely new dimension has been 
added to our international financial system. 

One innovation is that the United States 
is now holding foreign exchange as part of 
its own reserves. These foreign currencies 
can be acquired when one or another of the 
leading industrial countries has a deficit with 
the United States. In turn, such holdings, 
once acquired, can be used, with the under- 
standing of the other countries involved, to 
buy up dollars flowing into the hands of 
foreign official institutions, thus becoming 
an alternative to drawing on our own goid 
stock, if and when our dollar outfiow might 
exceed the amounts that one or another of 
these foreign central banks and govern- 
ments might wish to hold voluntarily. In 
a similar way, temporary disturbances in the 
exchange markets can be checked before 
setting off a massive speculative run as we 
alternatively acquire and then release hold- 
ings of the other major currencies. More- 
over, our holdings of foreign currencies (or 
arrangements permitting us to borrow them 
on a limited standby basis) can support 
much larger sales of forward exchange. By 
participating in the forward markets to as- 
sure larger availabilities of “turnaround” 
facilities, we make it feasible, for example, 
for private parties abroad, who may wish 
to hold dollars passing into their hands for 
temporary periods, to go on holding them 
while assured of the availability of enough 
of their own currency to meet expected needs 
at some later date. 

With our own balance of payments in de- 
ficit, we have acquired foreign currencies to 
support these activities largely by means 
of so-called swap agreements arranged by the 
Federal Reserve with our principal trading 
partners. These agreements provide for a 
reciprocal exchange of currencies, usable by 
either party when needed to meet temporary 
shifts in the international flow of funds. In 
addition, we have on occasion acquired cur- 
rencies from certain countries, so far in mod- 
est amounts, by outright purchase, by direct 
Treasury borrowing, or by accepting repay- 
ment of debts owed the U.S. Government in 
usable foreign currencies rather than dollars. 

Thus far, the operations have been mainly 
in the nature of “pilot” projects, testing and 
probing the mechanical possibilities and thelr 
possible usefulness. But experience has, I 
believe, already demonstrated their value in 
meeting specific situations, involving marks, 
Swiss francs, lire, guilders, and Belgian 
francs. One encouraging characteristic of 
the operations already undertaken has been 
the early reversibility of many of them. 
This point clearly emerges from the recent 
full report on Treasury-Federal Reserve op- 
erations prepared by Charles A. Coombs, of 
the New York Federal Bank. The release of 
this report reflects our policy of making 
available to the public from time to time as 
much of the detril of our operations as we 
possibly can. 

I should stress again, too, that it is no 
part of our intention to disguise the basic 
forces of supply and demand, or the various 
market evidences of changing needs and con- 
ditions in the international financial posi- 
tion of the United States or any other coun- 
try. We want and need the sensitive sig- 
nals of changes in fundamental forces that 
are refiectd in price fluctuations in free mar- 
Kets. And as one of my foreign friends re- 
marked to someone from another country, 
perhaps with a slight ulterior motive, the 
United States publishes and discloses its rec- 
ord so freely and frequently that it could 
not—even if it were to try—hide the facts 
of its balance-of-payments position from 
the intelligent observer. 
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Useful as these operations in the exchange 
markets have been, it is not their past or 
current size that is so significant—although 
the United States does have today approxi- 
mately $900 million of foreign currencies 
at its disposal, either in the form of cash 
or standby facilities. Rather, the signifi- 
cance lies in the pattern set for meeting 
future contingencies—the technical feasibil- 
ity of the arrangements, their expansibility 
in time of agreed need, and the ability to 
pinpoint the use of our resources at the 
point and time of need. 

All of these new arrangements are, of 
course, reinforced by the enlarged capacity 
of the International Monetary Fund to pro- 
vide assistance in time of need. As a re- 
sult of the increase in subscriptions voted 
in 1958, the United States alone has a Fund 
quota of over $4 billion. These facilities 
are being further supplemented by the new 
$6 billion standby credit pool agreed to by 
10 of the industrialized countries last De- 
cember, a pool in which the U.S. share of $2 
billion is now awaiting final approval by the 
Congress. 

Taken together, these new arrangements— 
emerging from a mutual understanding of 
common problems and needs among the in- 
dustrialized countries—powerfully enlarge 
the defensive capabilities of our convertible 
gold-dollar system to withstand strains or 
shocks from any source. A little of their 
defensive potential can be glimpsed in the 
assistance that emerged so promptly and ef- 
fectively at the time of the recent Canadian 
difficulties, and during the spring of 1961, 
when sterling was under heavy pressure. 
But it is clear that the emerging system is 
capable of much more, including both de- 
fending the dollar iteelf from any conceiv- 
able attack as well as contributing to the 
needs of the world for adequate interna- 
tional liquidity over the years ahead. 

The U.S. decision to hold foreign cur- 
rencies as part of its reserves—taken in con- 
junction with the wide range of coopera- 
tive facilities being worked out with other 

countries—can make a major con- 
tribution toward enlarging the usable means 
of international payments. But we have only 
made the beginning. The skills, energies 
and judgment of many men, in many coun- 
tries, will be needed to fashion the changing 
shape of these and possibly other new meas- 
ures as experience provides the needed tests, 

The renewed and healthy confidence in 
the stability of our international monetary 
System so evident at the sessions of the world 
central bankers and finance ministers at the 
Fund meeting last week nonetheless reflects 
already an increased appreciation of the ar- 
Tangements now in place—arrangements 
that have necessarily been revealed only in 
bits and pieces as they have emerged over 
the past 18 months. It is worthwhile re- 
Peating the closing sentence in the appraisal 
Contained in a communique issued last 
Wednesday (September 19) by the members 
of the 10 countries in the Fund's special re- 
Sources group: “The additional resources 
thus provided, together with present na- 
tional reserves and the existing resources of 
the IMF, are large enough to provide the sup- 
Port that might be needed to assure the sta- 
bility of the existing exchange rate system 
&s based on present gold parities.” 

But I cite that only to introduce the more 
important conclusion: We must not claim 
too much. The emerging system presup- 
Poses—as any workable arrangement must 
that the United States and other leading na- 
tions will pursue their expanding growth ob- 
jectives and do so by methods that will also 
assure an equilibrium in their basic trade 
and investment accounts. That is why I 
have emphasized the priority of, the meas- 
ures for meeting our own balance of pay- 
ments problem here today. And that is why 
it Is so important—as the President stressed 
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last week—that other countries now capable 
of doing so assume a fuller share of the bur- 
dens of defense and aid. 

In a those real and difficult tasks, 
we should not be diverted either by false 
fears for the stability of our monetary sys- 
tem or by vain hopes that mere monetary 
reform can substitute for more basic meas- 
ures, To sink back into complacency would 
be to undermine all our very real achieve- 
ments to date. But we must also appreciate 
the progress that has been made, so that we 
can identify the real challenges of the fu- 
ture an turn our energies toward meeting 
them. In that process, the bankers of the 
Nation can play a vital and constructive role. 


Speaker John W. McCormack 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 13290) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
since August 31 of last year, and espe- 
cially since January 10 of this year, JoHN 
W. McCormack has demonstrated to the 
Members of the House the qualities 
which a Speaker should combine in him- 
self. It is not easy for any one man to 
have such capacities. The purpose of 
the House is free, if limited, debate and 
the exchange of differing views of legis- 
lation; the Speaker’s primary purpose 
is to facilitate procedure and keep order. 
At the same time, the Speaker is the 
leader of his party in the House, and he 
must exercise his strongest powers of 
persuasion on behalf of legislation which 
he believes essential to the public good, 
and he must do this without infringing 
his obligation to maintain the proper 
order of business in the House. 

Speaker McCormack has measured up 
to his office most admirably. 

If there is one thing that Members of 
both parties are in absolute agreement 
about, it is that the Speaker has shown 
the most scrupulous fairness toward 
every Member. He has recognized the 
right of every point of view to be heard, 
and the right of every Member who had 
something to say, to say it. He has never 
attempted to abridge the legislative 
process for the advantage of his party’s 
aims, but has carefully guaranteed the 
full process of careful deliberation which 
the people expect of their representa- 
tives. 

At the same time, Speaker McCormack 
continues to be a vigorous party leader, 
never a czar or a dictator, but an earnest 
and reasonable persuader, intent on con- 
verting the minds of others to the point 
of view which he considers to be in the 
best interest of the country. 

If it might have appeared at the be- 
ginning of the session that legislative 
progress was slow, it was because Mr. 
McCormack refused to try to steamroller 
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any program through the House. And 
the successes, such as the trade bill, 
which the President called a “terrific 
job” on his part, have been the fruition 
of the Speaker’s capacity for democratic 
leadership. 

The House can congratulate itself on 
having chosen JoHN W. MCCORMACK as 
Speaker. 


Academic Achievement of Miss Evelyn 
Blohm Deserves Special Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following article about 
16-year-old Evelyn Blohm, whose agile 
mind and dedication to academic 
achievement deserve special recognition, 
How many of us, I wonder, could win 
a National Science Foundation Scholar- 
ship for intensive summer study and 
emerge at the end of the 6-week course 
able to speak and write Russian? Miss 
Blohm not only did this, but she also 
acquired know-how in the unrelated field 
of high-speed digital computer mathe- 
matics. Her work is brilliant enough 
for Drew University to offer her a 4-year 
scholarship without waiting for her to 
finish her senior year in Dickinson High 
School. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
describing Miss Blohm’s accomplish- 
ments which appears in the October 3, 
1962, issue of the Jersey Journal, a news- 
paper published in Jersey City, located 
in my congressional district: 

EvELYN BLOHM: HerlcHTs GML IN COLLEGE 
AFTER 3 YEARS IN HIGH 
Few students enter college without graduat- 
ing from high school. But Evelyn Blohm, 16, 
of 150 Sherman Avenue, Jersey City, has 
skipped her senior year at Dickinson High 
School. 

Drew University granted her a 4-year Rose 
Memorial scholarship and accepted her in 
the freshman class this fall. 

When university officials tested her last 
year, they discovered scholastic aptitude 
score of 777. 

Top score for that test is 800. The average 
student scores 500. 

While attending Dickinson, Evelyn main- 
tained a 97 average and majored in mathe- 
matics. 

Last year she competed against 600 other 
national junior high school students in an 
examination sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Evelyn was among the 30 students (20 boys 
and 10 girls) chosen to attend a special sum- 
mer study program given at Tallahassee 
University in Florida. 

All expenses were paid for the intensive 
6 weeks study workshop, which is comparable 
to a 6-month academic course. During the 
time Evelyn learned to speak and write 
Russian and studied computer mathematics. 

She has been winning scholastic honors 
throughout her school career, In grammar 
school she skipped two grades, graduated at 
12 and gave the valedictory address. 
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Last Aprii she was the only Jersey City 
public school winner in the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. contest. This December 
she takes the final examination. She can 
win anywhere from $400 to $6,000 in scholar- 
shi 
‘At Drew University, Evelyn is enrolled in 
a liberal arts course with a major in mathe- 
matics. 

She plays the piano and cello, loves bowling 
and is learning the finer points of tennis. 
An omnivorous reader, she has been known 
to read six books in a day. 

She has not decided yet on her vocation, 
but she is convinced it will be associated with 
mathematics. 

Her father, William Blohm, is an associate 
deputy attorney general in Trenton. Her 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Blohm, attended 
Cooper Union and majored in art courses. 

Judging from the scholastic performance 
of the other children, the Blohm family 
shows a natural bent for scholarship, 

Evelyn's older sister, Margaret, a math 
teacher at Memorial High School, won two 
scholarship grants to New York University. 
Edith, the youngest sister in grammar school, 
won the American Legion award for all- 
around ability last June. 

Howard Blohm, 7, in the third grade, has 
been getting straight A's. William, the 
older son, attends New York Law School. 


Mayor Wagner Addresses White House 
Conference on Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am pleased to include the remarks 
of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York City, made at the recent White 
House Conference on Narcotics on Sep- 
tember 27, 1962. 

The mayor's statement follows: 

For New York City no problem is more 
critical, more devastating in its effects, more 
puzzling in its fundamental causes, more 
frustrating in its resistance to our efforts, 
and more needful of the kind of discussion 
and illumination that has been underway 
and will reach its climax during this con- 
ference, than narcotics, 

Nobody knows for sure how many addicts 
there are in New York City. The estimate 
is from 25,000 to 50,000. This figure is just 
that—an estimate. This number is believed 
to be about one-half the total in the United 
States. That, too, is an estimate. 

We do not know enough about these ad- 
dicts. In fact, we know very little; the 
police, the social workers, and the medical 
profession have gathered such information 
as wo have, but each of these three groups 
sees only one aspect of the problem, and each 
most probably sees largely a different group 
of addicts that the other. 

We know that a great many addicts have 
come to New York from other parts of the 
country. Some of them were addicts before 
they came. Others became addicted here 
in New York City, especially the younger 
ones. Many addicts have gravitated to New 
York because it is our country's greatest port 
of entry—not only for people legally admis- 
sible and goods duly entered but also for that 
deadly and illegal import—narcotic drugs. 
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Here is the hideous and vicious cycle: the 
addicts are here because dope is available 
here and the dope is available here because 
the buyers—the customers—are here. 

We have taken a long step forward in 

New York: we treat users, in contrast with 
sellers, as sick people. We want to get them 
off the streets and to cure them if possible. 
Our police and prosecutors pursue and 
prosecute the pushers and, in close coop- 
eration with Federal authorities, we are con- 
stantly hunting the wholesalers and the 
cutters. 
+ If there is one fact which we in New York 
City appreciate, it is the fact that every 
branch and level of government has a Te- 
sponsibility with regard to this entire prob- 
lem. It is a further fact that none of the 
major levels of Government—Federal, State, 
or local—need quarrel as to who should bear 
what share of the responsibility. There is 
more than enough responsibility for all. 

But there can be no doubt that Federal 


policy necessarily shapes the policy and in- 


fluences the nature of the responsibility 
which must be borne by New York City and 
New York State. 

So all of us need to express our gratitude 
and appreciation for the leadership shown 
by the Federal Government at this time, and 
particularly by the President of the United 
States and certainly also by the Attorney 
General, and by their subordinates, all of 
whom responded so magnificently to our 


urgent requests and launched this great. 


undertaking. We trust and hope that this 
conference is not the end but truly the be- 
ginning of a new day in our collective attack 
upon the narcotics problem. 

And for the dawning of this new day, all 
who shared m the preparation, in the studies 
and reviews, and who will share in what is 
to be done in the wake of the conference, 
may take a full measure of credit. Just as 
of responsibility, there will be, I believe, 
enough credit for everybody. 

Now let me emphasize at this point that 
the police, crime, and social problems result- 
ing from the narcotics traffic and resulting 
from the need of addicts for the drug are of 
much greater magnitude and seriousness 
than even most well-informed people know. 

In addressing ourselves seriously rather 
than sensationally to these problems, there 
are, I believe, three things that we ought to 
say, even to begin with. 

First, we ought to say—or to admit—that 
nothing that has been tried to cure addic- 
tion has really worked on & lasting basis. A 
relatively few addicts have undoubtedly been 
helped to give up their habit; but that num- 
ber is not great, On the police and enforce- 
ment side, it is true that one dope ring after 
another has been smashed by brilliant police 
work; many traffickers in drugs have been 
put in jail. On the scientific side, some use- 
ful research has certainly been done. But 
add it all up, and still the fact remains that 
the number of addicts is increasing, and 30 
is the drain of addiction on our society. 

If we look at the whole problem and are 
honest about it, we haven't really made a 
dent in it. It seems important that we look 
at this fact frankly and accept it, because if 
we recognize that we do not really know 
the answers now, it may be possible—indeed 
it is surely possible—to make a start toward 
getting the right answers by discarding the 
wrong ones. 7 

Second, although we need to engage in free 
discussion, this is not an issue for opinion- 
ated controversy and choosing sides. In the 
past there has been sharp disagreement 
about whether addicts are basically sick 
people and should be treated as such, or are 
essentially criminals and should be handled 
accordingly. This is not a useful argument. 
It has obstructed progress. 

Third, this is such a huge problem that 
ït calls for a variety of efforts, methods, and 
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approaches, and these must be coordinated. 
Certainly there are police aspects, and cer- 
tainly there are health aspects. We have to 
attend to both of these, and to many more. 

In my concern for the addict, I am not 
willing to relinquish concern for his victims; 
but in my concern for his victims, I am not 
willing to abandon thoughtful and useful 
‘programs for the treatment of addicts. I 
care about methods largely as they con- 
tribute to the solution of the total problem. 

As I said, New York has between 25,000 
and 50,000 narcotic addicts. Only a tiny per- 
centage of these addicts are able to support 
their habit out of their regular income or 
capital. The rest have to resort to special 
activities to get the money. As you know, 
women generally turn to prostitution and 
men to theft, 

Stolen goods do not directly provide the 
addict with drugs. The goods must be sold, 
generally bringing no more than one-fifth 
of their replacement value. We estimate that 
it costs the average addict $10,000 a year to 
support his habit, or $50,000 in stolen goods. 

If 25,000 addicts each steal this much, the 
total comes to well over a billion dollars a 
year, If only half of this many addicts steal 
to this extent, the total is still $625 million. 
Even if one adjusts conservatively further 
downward, it ts hard to place the figure be- 
low a half billion dollars. 

A half billion dollars is almost one-sixth 
of our entire city budget. It amounts to just 
under $650 annually for every man, woman, 
and child in the city. It is much more than 
the total cost of all bullding construction 
in the city in 1960—government, private. 
‘business—all of it. It amounts to more than 
a dozen times the entire health department 
budget. s 

This is only part of the cost. To it would 
have to be added the costs of police who deal 
with the problem of addiction, hospital ex- 
penses, losses in taxes, and many more. AS 
a mayor, I think of it not just as a cost 
in money, but as a drain from programs that 
need expansion—better schools, new hospi- 
tals, added recreational facilities. Narcotic 
addiction steals from everything we do, and 
keeps us from doing some things we should 
do. 

The social consequences of the narcotics 
traffic and of narcotics addiction are worse 
than those of any comparable so-called so- 
cial evil. Some experts maintain, for in- 
stance, that alcoholism has even more deva- 
stating effects on the individual in a physi- 
cal or medical sense. But narcotics addio- 
tion has a more destructive social impact in 
my opinion. In many If not most cases 
and we have, of course, no facts on this 
the addict becomes not only a social outcast 
but an enemy of society, an enemy of law and 
order. 

Just as in economics certain kinds of ex- 
penditures haye greater economic velocity 
than others, so addiction has a greater 30“ 
cial velocity than any comparable social evil- 
It can scarcely be contradicted that the pres- 
ent crime situation in New York City 15 
traceable to a major extent to the insatiable 
driving need of narcotics addicts for the 
money to satisfy their habit, regardless of the 
most heroic police measures to control the 
thief and the mugger. 

There has been insufficient governmental 
support—Federal or State—for efforts 
narcotic addiction. While our venereal dis- 
ease program receives about thr 
of a million dollars in cash and services from 
Federal sources, almost no funds are allo” 
cated to us in the battle against narcotie 
addiction. Yet the venereal disease problem, 
serious as it is in my city and elsewhere, is 
emaller in impact than the ugly colossus of 
drug addiction. 

There are also difficulties stemming from 
present Federal laws. Because of the nar 
cotic hospital law of 1929, presently incor 
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porated in the Public Health Service Act, 
city authorities have not been able to get 
information about patients released from 
Lexington so as to follow them up after dis- 
charge. The current requirements of secrecy 
with regard to voluntary patients prevent 
hospitals from supplying names and clinical 
details to State and welfare authorities com- 
petent to provide supervision and rehnbili- 
tation. 

Like everyone else in the field of narcotic 
addiction, we in New York City suffer from 
a lack of facts. 

In my city we are expanding our drive 
against narcotic addiction, hoping that new 
programs will lead to practical results. We 
were the first community in the Nation to 
establish a hospital for the treatment of 
adolescent addicts, and we are now creating 
a series of neighborhood treatment centers. 

We have appointed a narcotics coordinator 
for the entire city, within the health depart- 
ment, and have given him money and au- 
thority to operate. He is bringing together 
all the units of our government that are con- 
cerned, plus private and civic groups. We 
already have the largest police narcotics 
squad in the United States, and have re- 
cently given training in narcotics work to 
500 specially selected detectives. Instruction 
in the problem is not a regular part of all 
police training. 

Beginning about the first of the year, we 
are starting a registry of addicts and hope 
to come as close as is humanly possible to 
learning who all of them are and where they 
Hve. We are supporting a broad research 
program. The Health Research Council of 
New York City has alone allocated $180,000 
for investigations in this field. 

I believe that New York City should be 
the working center of the Nation’s effort 
against drug addiction, and in many ways 
already is. We have the largest number of 
addicts, and we have unparalleled facilities 
for research in the laboratory and out of It. 
We are in a unique position to set up pilot 
projects nnd demonstration programs to de- 
termine how workable various methods are. 
If this conference should make recom- 
mendations for specific projects, we are 
Teady, willing and competent to help. 

All levels of government must play their 
part if we are to make headway against drug 
addiction. There are things the State can 
do that a city cannot. Above all, we must 
have imaginntive interest und determined 
action. ' 

I hope we are at the dawning of renewed 
interest in all aspects of the drug addiction 
problem at the Federal level. Here in Wash- 
Ington, it seems to me, there must be 
brought together basic leadership and expert 
counsel prepared to help establish policies 
and support activities covering the whole 
Spectrum of attack against narcotic addic- 
tion. We need strong national direction. 
We need leadership, concern and money, 

To conclude: I do not think our basic 
question is whether the addict is primarily 
sick or primarily criminal. He is likely to be 
both. 

If I thought police action by itself would 
control the problem, I would be for that ex- 
clusively; but we have overwhelming evi- 
dence that It does not. No thinking per- 
sons today would claim that any amount of 
money and surveillance can keep narcotics 
out of fllicit channels. g 

No, we cannot solve our dilemma by elim- 
mating the drugs; we shall have to learn 
more about the patterns of human behav- 
for—not only of the addict but of his fam- 
ily and associates—that lend to their use. 

There must be police action at an in- 
creased level of ingenuity, if that Is possible. 
If treatment will keep an addict from com- 
mitting a crime, I am more interested in 
that than I am in locking him up after- 
Ward. Basically, of course, we want to learn 
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how to prevent people from becoming ad- 
dicts. A lot of them don't, as it is. Maybe 
we should find out why. 

Now we must move ahead, under Federal 
leadership. With every unit of our society 
and every level of Government working in 
perfect concord, this will still be an enor- 
mously difficult problem to solve. But in 
the absence of such a united effort, solu- 
tlon may be impossible. 


Medical Care and Benefits for the Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us do not have the time 
to devote to research into the actual 
benefits derived from our Social Security 
System. Mr. M. Jerry Boylston, since 
his retirement from his business pur- 
suits, has devoted his entire time to 
travel and study of this subject in con- 
nection with the needs of the aging. 
His observations are set out in his recent 
article and I commend its reading by all 
interested in this all-important matter. 

The article follows: , 

A B C or Mrorcanz's FOUNDATION 


Confusing claims and counterclaims 
abound in the current Medicare controversy. 
Basic misunderstandings can be settled 
quickly with this brief, factual A B C of its 
foundation. 

The foundation, of course, is already es- 
tablished social security. 

Isn't it logical that the first consideration 
should be: “What will this foundation sup- 
port?" Yet in recent discussions the foun- 
dation often seems to be considered last or 
incidentally, if at all. 

And no intelligent discussion is possible 
without facts. Yet a prominent actuary 
writes: “There is appalling apathy, com- 
placency, and ignorance” (C below) “among 
the so-called educated as to what social se- 
curity is and what it may become unless they 
exercise the responsibility which is theirs.” 
Before exerting pressure on this total issue 
which, he says, would: “commit future gen- 
erations to greater obligations than any 
other legislative enactment,” why not start 
at the foundation with A B C? 

A: Authentic, brief outline of what social 
security is and what it is not. 

B: Basic truth to correct widely held mis- 
conception about the trust fund. 

: Common misstatements and misunder- 
standings of the system cleared up by facts 
which need to be more widely understood. 

A 


The authentic definitions of the main 
aspects of social security are found in the 
Supreme Court brief from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted. This is sworn 
testimony given in 1959 by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 

“The OASI program is in no sense a fed- 
erally administcred insurance program un- 
der which each worker pays premiums over 
the years and acquires at retirement an in- 
defeasible right to reccive * * * a fixed 
monthly benefit. 

“Legal concepts of ‘insurance,’ ‘vested 
rights,’ ‘annuities,’ etc., can be applied only 
at the risk of a serious distortion of lan- 
guage. We are dealing with a social instru- 
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ment by which public action, involving com- 
pulsion, is invoked to deal with a social prob- 
lem. 


“A belief has developed * * * that title II 
benefits are paid as a result of a contractual 
Obligation on the part of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. This belief has been fostered to a con- 
siderable extent by publications and other 
statements of responsible officials of the So- 
cial Security Administration. Testimony 
* * + in the 1953 hearings clearly established 
that there is no contract. Heretofore, these 
facts and their implications have not, for 
some reason, been conveyed to the public. 

Unlike private insurance * * the social 
security program needs no reserves since it 


is assured of continuing participation by the 
exaction of taxes. 


“Those with jobs * * * their employers 
and persons engaged in self-employment are 
taxed chiefly to provide funds for current 
benefits to aged beneficiaries and other 
survivors. 

“The trust fund is, therefore, more in the 
nature of a contingency fund and serves to 
facilitate the fiscal policies of Congress. The 
ben or prospective beneficiary ac- 
quires no interest in the fund itself.” 

Consistent with the above brief and the 


paid for them, have no clear right to them, 
have no real promise that they will receive 
them, and have no Interest in the fund. 

Most of the present cost of the program is 
hidden by postponement. It will be billed to 
our children and grandchildren. Retired 
workers may have paid less than 3 percent 
of their expectable family benefits, according 
to a 1960 estimate by Mr. W. Rulon William- 
son, research actuary and consultant (con- 
firmed in “The Untold Story of Your Social 
Security,“ p. 46, U.S. News & World Report, 
July 12, 1962.) 

Social Security Board Actuary Robert J. 
Myers concedes that: “In the long run em- 
ployees will not receive benefits equal * * * 
to what would be purchasable [privately] 
from combined employer-employee con- 
tributions, Sizable benefits in early years 
fof the program] must be paid for 
from pooled future * * * contributions,” 

Total benefits expectable by present con- 
tributors are more than twice the $300 bil- 
lion given as the total of our national debt. 

Actual total Government obligations, debts, 
and commitments, just for the 1962-63 fiscal 
year, according to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, exceed $1.25 trillion. A trillion is a 
thousand billion. 

Federal debt interest in 1963 will be more 
than the entire Federal budget of 1940, ac- 
cording to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

An emergency increase of $2 billion in the 
debt ceiling had to be rushed through Con- 
gress early this year so the Government could 
borrow money to pay current bills, The debt 
has rocketed from $17 billion in 1940 to $300 
billion. 

We have had to ask foreign nations to 
agree to lend us cash as a tem aid if 
our foreign trade and gold balances sink be- 
low recent critical levels. They warned us 
to put our financial house in order. 

But vast new multibillion spending Is be- 
ing urged and huge programs enlarged con- 
tinally. This means more debt, more taxes, 
and dollars that will buy less and less. It 
also means less assurance that rising social 
security benefits can be paid by future over- 
burdened taxpayers. By 1975 the number of 
young and old dependents, who must be sup- 
ported and educated, is expected to have in- 
creased almost four times as much as the 
working taxpayers who must support them. 

Lincoln expressed these abiding truths: 
“You cannot keep out of trouble by spend- 
ing more than you earn. You cannot build 
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character and courage by taking away man’s 
initiative and independence. You cannot 
help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves. You cannot bring prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong.” 
B 


“Trust fund” is the name given to the bal- 
ance of social security tax money supposedly 
remaining after current benefits and ex- 
penses are paid. 

An explanation in the Government booklet, 
“Your Social Security” reads: "The basic idea 
of old-age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance * * * is a simple one * * * employ- 
ees, employers, and self-employed people pay 
social security taxes which go into special 
funds; and when earnings have stopped 
* * * benefit payments are made from the 
funds.” 

The Supreme Court brief is less mislead- 
ing. It states that employees, employers, 
and self-employed: “are taxed * * * to pro- 
vide funds for current benefits to (current) 
aged and other survivors. The OASI pro- 
gram is in no sense a federally administered 
insurance program” and “needs no * * * 
reserves. The trust fund is more in the na- 
ture of a contingency fund.” 

As long ago as April 9, 1949, Dr. Marjorie 
Shearon, formerly of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the Social Security Board 
wrote in the Washington Star: 

“Tt has come out at the (Ways and Means 
Committee) hearings that the so-called old- 
age and survivors trust fund * * has been 
spent by the Government. I O U's (US. 
bonds added to our national debt) have been 
substituted for the cash supposedly kept in 
trust. 

“When aged workers seek their benefits 
the Government will be compelled to get the 
money by taxing the public again. 

“Each year some $200 million is taken from 
general (tax) revenues and added to the 
trust fund as interest on the money theoreti- 
cally in the fund. The public is compelled 
to pay interest on the $200 million because 
the Government immediately siphons the 
money out of the trust fund (to pay 
benefits), 

“During the past 11 years $1 billion was 
thus extracted from tbe public.” (The ex- 
traction continues at an expanding rate.) 

“The Hoover Commission was correct in 
stating that advocates of social security have 
given wide publicity to benefits and little to 
the costs thereof. If one puts together the 
cost for the several proposed programs one 
arrives at something like $30 to $40 billion a 
year or more.” (Program costs also have 
continued to snowball for 13 years since this 
letter was written.) 

“The Social Security Administration has 
spent millions on publicity and propaganda 
to sell the people an expensive security sys- 
tem which cannot furnish the promised 
benefits unless crushing taxes are imposed 
on every recipient of income. The people 
are entitled to the truth, thus far they have 
not had it.” 

Senator Brrp has called the social security 
trust fund “financial legerdemain.” (Mr. 
Webster defines “legerdemain” as: “slight of 
hand, trickery, deception.”) 

Actually the fund is a minor evil in the 
vast complexity of social security. It is only 
2 or 3 percent of estimated benefits expect- 
able by those already enrolled in the system. 
This clearly reveals the absurdity of the im- 


plication in the Government explanation - 


that future benefit payments will be made 
“from the funds.” (There are separate funds 
for old-age benefits, disability benefits, un- 
employment benefits, etc.) 

Although it is very small in relation to 
projected benefits, latest 1962 figures show 
the OASI fund to be $18.7 billion, 
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In public presentations social security 
planners have always emphasized unduly the 
importance of the trust fund, implying that 
it is like an insurance reserve. And they 
have always predicted that it would “grow.” 
It did grow in the early years of social secu- 
rity because Secretary of the Treasury, Mor- 
genthau insisted that taxes be collected and 
benefits delayed until the fund had a start. 
It reached a high of over $22 billion but has 
declined about $4 billion in the last 5 years 
as benefits have grown larger than payroll 
taxes from employees and employers. It may 
decline another billion this year. 

Planners continue to predict growth of 
the fund while high-pressuring Congress for 
more benefits which would prevent its 
growth. But its growth would be a decep- 
tive, and in fact, a decidedly negative ad- 
vantage as long as the Government con- 
tinues to substitute U.S. bonds for about 95 
percent of the fund's cash, and spend the 
money—money that can be replaced only 
from more taxes. The enormous tax for in- 
terest, cited by Dr. Shearon would increase 
and so would the much more enormous bond 
refunding cost. And a 95 percent nonexist- 
ent large fund would not be much differ- 
ent from a 95 percent nonexistent small 
fund. 

It was good practice for insurance com- 
panies to put part of their reserves into 
Government bonds when the national debt 
was below $17 billion and it was Government 
policy to reduce or control the debt. It isa 
different matter for Government to put 95 
percent of a social security trust fund into 
its own bonds and spend the money—after 
increasing its actual debt nearly 1,000-fold, 
with a policy of constantly increasing spend- 
ing and debt, with only a pretense of regard 
for Income and disability benefits while de- 
veloping whole new systems of semantics 
and accounting to justify it. 

In terms of its own “protect the con- 
sumer” campaign as well as its own Su- 
preme Court brief, the Government’s ex- 
planation in its booklet could be made less 
misleading and more helpful in conveying to 
the public important facts and their impli- 
cations. 

It could drop the pretense of insurance 
which, as its brief says, “can be applied 
only at the risk of a serious distortion of 
language.” It could stop calling the con- 
tingency fund a trust fund. It could use 
some realistic explanations like the follow- 
ing, adapted from actuaries’ suggestions: 

The financing of social security is funda- 
mentally different from that used for in- 
surance or pension plans, 

Because current benefits are nearly all paid 
from current taxes your benefits cannot be 
paid from your taxes but must be paid by 
future taxpayers. This is the permanent 
method and not a temporary condition. 

Current increases in social security taxes 
do not justify new increases in benefits for 
you, but are needed to pay for previously 
voted benefit increases. 

Your benefit payments will depend on the 
future productivity of younger workers and 
on Congress right to impose conditions such 
as increasing or reducing or suspending 
benefits. 

The value of your benefits, especially of 
increases in them, will depend on their not 
being reduced in buying power by inflation. 
And that will depend on future increased 
productivity of American labor and manage- 
ment, made possible mainly by savings in- 
vested in new plants and equipment. 

Rising social security taxes tend to dis- 
courage and prevent almost all kinds of sav- 
ing. The benefits seem to make personal 
saving less neceesary. Unlike insurance re- 
seryes, the fund makes available no savings 
for investment in new plants and equipment 
needed to permanently increase productivity, 
jobs, and general prosperity. Government 
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spending of the money from the fund can 
make a small, temporary contribution to gen- 
eral prosperity but its lasting effect will be 
just more debt and more taxes. 

c 


Common knowledge of facts is essential 
to free government. Dictatorships control 
public thinking by propaganda and secrecy. 
And some people have honest opinions not 
based on facts. 

Three of the four following public state- 
ments are typical of many which lead people 
to think that they have paid for their social 
security benefits and are entitled to them 
just as they would be to insurance, and that 
they are justifed in using pressure to elect 
legislators who promise more benefits: 

Senator Douctas: “To require those get- 
ting OASI payments to give up gainful em- 
ployment, is * * * attaching a condition 
to insurance * * * which * * * they have 
bought.” 

Senator Proxmme: “This is an insurance 
system. This is a premium. He is buying 
something for himself. His employer Is pay- 
ing a part of the premium.” (Employers“ 
contributions are not credited to individual 
employees.) 

The late Senator Taft (when told that 
OASI was different from private insurance— 
that it was “social insurance“): “It isn’t any 
kind of insurance and you know it.” 

Mr. REUTHER, “We recognize that the new 
benefits (medical ald) will cost money and 
we stand ready to meet the cost.” (This 
would apply to private plans but our social 
security benefits can’t be paid by our taxes. 
Our rate is less than private costs. Future 
generations must pay at a much higher rate, 
during their working lives, for the benefits 
we vote for ourselves.) 

The following comments on the 1959 re- 
port of the Social Security Advisory Council, 
quoted from nationally prominent publica- 
tions, are typical of the general misunder- 
standing of the system: 

News magazine: “You don't need to worry 
about your old age pension from social secu- 
rity. The money back of it is safely invest- 
ed, earning a return. In ahead the 
trust fund, out of which pensions are paid, 
will grow.” (The fund was then over $22 
billion; has shrunk below $19 billion; may 
shrink another billion this year. Payouts 
and liabilities are growing faster than in- 
come. Benefits are paid from current taxes— 
as far as they reach. Interest on Govern- 
ment bonds is not earned as on industrial 
bonds but is obtained by added taxes.) 

New York newspaper: “U.S. old age fund 
declared sound.” (The contingency fund 
which is called a trust fund is really a minor 
factor in the system.) 

The scope of the temporary Social Security 
Advisory Council which issued the report 
referred to, was highly restricted. The re- 
port was widely publicized as approving the 
social security financial status. The follow- 
ing unpublicized quotations from it seem 
more significant than the publicized por- 
tions: 

“Security depends even more fundamen- 
tally on the continued ability of our society 
to produce a large volume of goods and serv- 
ices under conditions of economic stability. 

“Defeat of beneficiaries’ expectations 
through inflation would gravely imperil the 
stability of our social, political, and economic 
institutions. 

“The Council has not considered it part of 
its task to evaluate in detall the effect of 
this (social security) system * on the 
stability and productivity of the economy. 

Many believe a new Advisory Co 
should be selected from America’s best qual- 
ified individuals and given wider authority to 
make a thorough study of all interrelated as- 
pects and effects of social security. 

Periodic increases in social security bene- 
fits are conceded to be highly inflationary- 
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Even Franklin Rooeevelt, in proposing social 
security, warned Congress against extrav- 
agant action. But benefits have been in- 
creased in 1939, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 1958, 
1960, and 1961. Potential cost of new 1961 
awards alone is estimated to be greater than 
the entire trust fund and $8 billion more 
than 1961 social security taxes. Thus the 
limited and static report of the 1959 Advisory 
Council has become obsolete and meaning- 
less, 

It is as though a club executive, wanting 
to be reelected, presented a plan he called 
Giveaway insurance to the members. He 
said, “It is very simple. We will take a little 
out of your pay each month and a like 
amount from your employer. The money 
will go into a club trust fund and earn in- 
terest so you may receive sizable monthly 
checks when you stop working. Your chil- 
dren will join the plan when they start to 
work.“ 

First joiners received over 10,000 percent 
of what they paid in, and the plan grew 
rapidly until those in it figured they might 
get $62,500. The records showed $1,900 in 
the trust fund. Club reports said it would 
grow. But the club had spent about $1,800 
of the fund money and replaced it with club 
bonds. The club paid interest on the bonds 
(and would refinance them when due) with 
money from members’ dues. 

The club executive organized an advisory 
group which issued a report saying that 
although it was not authorized to evaluate 
effects of the plan in detail, the plan and the 
$1,900 trust fund seemed all right. This con- 
Clusion was widely publicized. 

Two days after the report was issued the 
Club issued checks with future dates, to all 
joiners, totaling more than the trust fund, 
and again stated that the fund would grow, 
The club executive practically demanded 
that payouts be increased heavily. 

How much did the advisory group's report 
mean when it was issued? How much did it 
mean 3 days later? 

What will the youngsters say when they 
start working and find that they, and all 
future workers, can buy better benefits at 
less cost outside the club? 

And what will older members, ready to 
Tetire after contributing 40 years, say when 
they learn that their money all went to 
Older members; that increased benefits have 
cut the buying power of what they get; and 
that younger members, who outnumber 
them will vote to cut the skyrocketing costs 
and benefits drastically—or to abolish the 
Plan? 

A Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare task force recently recommended 
that primary key benefits be increased 40 
Percent to 50 percent more. In the first 
half of 1959, a nonelection year, 128 bills 
bey introduced in Congress to raise bene- 

Social security taxes are to be raised 
roughly 50 percent by 1969. 

Now medical care with a foot-in-the-door 
tax increase and incalculable, largely un- 
heeded benefits is being ballyhooed, 


The all-time social security tax average 
has risen over 800 percent while the dollar's 
g power (the real value of benefits) 

has fallen 60 percent. (The inflation was 
ely Government inspired.) Neither med- 
nor any other living cost has such a 
record. And unpaid-for benefits for those 
already retired are estimated at over 3,000 
Percent more than they paid. Present and 
future workers are to be taxed for this bal- 


social security say 
increased in line 


Advocates of e 
that benefits should be 
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with rising living costs. Others say that 
would just aggravate inflation. 

The entering wedge technique is admit- 
tedly used by proponents of large social se- 
curity. This technique was used to expand 
the income tax from a small beginning (sold 
to voters as a tax on the rich) until it has 
become, increasingly, a handicap to our na- 
tional economy and a burden on practically 
everyone. : 

Social security is a second income tax, col- 
lected before the worker ever sees the money. 
It is even more susceptible to the “enter- 
ing wedge” than the first income tax. 

The real need for social security is well 
defined in the Government’s brief as “lack 
of basic economic security.“ It has been 
suggested that to provide anything more 
than “basic security" in new benefits may be 
unconstitutional under the “general welfare” 
clause. 

Large segments of society with no basic 
need are already getting sizable soclal se- 
curity handouts. Some well-to-do benefi- 
ciaries get three times as much aid as some 
needy ones, according to Mr. Williamson. 
Is this In the public interest or is it regi- 
mentation of all workers In the interest of 
bureaucrats and some politicians who pri- 
vately think our Constitution limits their 
progress? Franklin said, We have given 
you a Republic, if you can keep it.“ 

Comparatively brief experience indicates 
that company retirement programs genernily 
are conceived and funded more soundly than 
politically managed plans. They also pro- 
vide a good source of savings for industry, 
while the Government pays 3-percent in- 
terest on social security fund bonds but 
raises taxes 10 percent to pay interest on 
the total debt accounted for in the budget. 

Primarity all individuals should be en- 
couraged to develop their own plans for 
saving. Private insurance, already protect- 
ing over 50 percent of the sged, the Kerr- 
Milis bill, medical aid under social security, 
various allowance plans in more than 40 
States and public assistance in addition to 
religious and other charities do not indicate 
that our aged are neglected. These sources 
provide more voluntary and adaptable solu- 
tions for medical and hospital care—at much 
less cost in the long run. 

You are urged to write to your Congress- 
men and Senators if you agree that it would 
be wise to have a comprehensive study of all 
its complexities made by a new, carefully 
selected Advisory Council before any more 
benefits, medical or otherwise, are added to 
social security. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, 1962 


Estimated social security benefits expected 
by those now in the system, $625 billion. 
Trust fund from which benefits are expected 
to be paid, $19 billion. Over 90 percent of 
fund is in U.S. bonds, money for which has 
been spent by Government. Replacing cash 
in fund will require more taxes. Future 
taxes needed to pay benefits expected by 
those now in the system, $606 billion, not 
including interest or refunding on about 
$18 billion U.S. bonds in trust fund. 

Practically all taxes to be paid by those 
now in the system must be used for bene- 
fits to current beneficiaries—cannot be sayed 
for present workers’ benefits. 

During last 5 years current benefits have 
used up all taxes and over $3 billion from 
trust fund, plus all trust fund Interest, all 
paid for taxes. 

In the long run the same benefits would 
cost less privately. 

Is it fair to pass on all this debt to our 
children and grandchildren—and to keep 
adding to it? 
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Patience by Federal Government Could 
Have Averted Bloodshed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
this important article by David Law- 
rence, an outstanding journalist, con- 
cerning the tragic conduct of the Fed- 
eral Government in pursuing the inte- 
gration of the University of Mississippi. 

I believe all the Members would like 
to read the following article by Mr. Law- 
rence, which I insert herewith, 

WORTH Ir?—Patrence BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT COULD HAVE AVERTED BLOODSHED 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—Was it worth it? Couldn't 
the loss of life and the wounding of scores 
of persons in the rioting at the University of 
Mississippi have been averted if President 
Kennedy and his brother, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, had permitted the State of Mississippi 
to exhaust its legal remedies in the norma! 
way before any Armed Forces were ordered 
to the scene? What was the reason for haste 
in such a delicate situation? 

Wouldn't it have been better not to have 
smuggled James Meredith, a Negro student, 
on to the campus Sunday through a back 
entrance? Wouldn’t it have been easier to 
explain to the people the true basis of 
Federal action if an opportunity had been 
afforded first to let the Supreme Court of the 
United States hear argument on legal ques- 
tions of an unprecedented nature which 
were raised last Fricay before the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans? 

It is doubtful whether the American people 
will ever learn the whole story of the Missis- 
sippi dispute. Lawyers with many decades 
of experience in the practice of law say they 
have never witnessed in their respective 
careers an exhibition such as occurred when 
the court of appeals was sitting as a trial 
court in civil contempt proceedings against 
Mississippi Gov. Ross Barnett. 

The main facts as shown in the record are 
these: A private sult was originally entered 
in behalf of Meredith to obtain his admission 
to the University of Mississippi. The U.S. 
Government, represented by the Department 
of Justice, asked permission to enter the case 
as a “friend of the court.” The court granted 
the request. The State of Mississippi asked 
for a similar status, and its request also was 
granted. Then, after the court had found 
that the Governor was not present at Fri- 
day's proceedings, the presiding judge in- 
dicated that the State of Mississippi would 
be denied its status as “amicus curlae"— 
or friend of the court. 

The attorneys for the State of Mississippi 
asked for an o ty to argue briefly 
why the State was entitled to be represented. 
The court made no answer but took a 10- 
minute recess. When the recess was over, 
the court, without listening to argument, 
declared that the State of Mississippi could 
not intervene as a “friend of the court,” 
even though the United States had been per- 
mitted to make pleadings in that manner. 


SUPREME COURT DUTY 


The Constitution of the United States says 
explicitly that in all legal cases in which the 
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Federal Government and a State are in con- 
flict, the Supreme Court must take over. The 
Supreme Court then sits not as an appellate 
court, but as a court of “original jurisdic- 
tion.” 

What all this means is that Mississippi, as 
a sovereign State, has certain rights under 
the Constitution which cannot be ignored. 
President Kennedy told a radio and televi- 
sion audience Sunday night that the contro- 
versy was simply a matter of obeying laws, 
even though one might disagree with them. 
But the court order to which he had referred 
was itself invalid inasmuch as the full Su- 
preme Court of the United Sa had etd 
heard ents elther on y's — 
fict 5 on the petition submitted in 
mid-August by the State of Mississippi. The 
latter was ruled on by only one Justice, 
since the Supreme Court itself was not in 
formal session. 

Under circumstances as vague and as 
legally complex as the foregoing, would it 
have hurt anybody's cause if the President 
and the Attorney General had exhibited pa- 
tlence and had waited a while before trying 
to force on the University of Mississippi the 
registration of Meredith? 


NOT PERMITTED TO ARGUE 


Governor Barnett could eventually be ad- 
judged wrong in his legal procedures, but a 
staff of distinguished lawyers—among them 
John O. Satterfield, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Assoclation—were 
not permitted to argue for him or for the 
State of Mississippi in Friday’s hearing in the 
Federal court at New Orleans. 

Thus, the picture of “free America” pre- 
sented before the world today is not an in- 
spiring one. The episodes of the weekend 
merely proved that unfortunately too often 
“might makes right,” and that when one 
party—a sovereign State—asked for its day 
in court, it was rebuffed. 

How much better it would have been if 
the legal questions had first been resolved, 
and then a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent with ample time for the people to di- 
gest it. 

As it was, Governor Barnett called for 
obedience by the people and deplored any 
violence. He said that the sovereignty of the 
State of Mississippi had been “trampled 
upon,” but nevertheless he accepted the 
presence of Federal : 

Military force is not a substitute for the 
Processes of law or a means of establishing a 
voice of reason in the community. In the 
Soviet Union, they customarily use force to 
secure obedience to governmental edicts. In 
America, court orders are almost never re- 
sisted. But when any administration takes 
the law into its own hands, mobilizes armed 
forces on the scene, and attempts to decide 
issues that the courts should rule upon, there 
is bound to be friction and rioting. 

It is an example of another tragic era 
such as America witnessed 94 years ago when 
Congress ordered the Executive to use Fed- 
eral troops to compel the legislatures of the 
Southern States—3 years after the War Be- 
tween the States was over—to “ratify” the 
14th amendment. Yet on this amendment 
the whole desegregation decision of the Su- 
preme Court In 1954 was based. It is a time 
for a dispassionate look at the facts so that 
a truly constitutional remedy can be found. 


Our Domestic Brass Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospective national tariff position which 
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will result from the enactment of the 
trade bill will bring problems for many of 
our American industries. Several of 
these industries are in my district. One 
industry which will be substantially af- 
fected will be the brass industry. In 
order to slow the destructive effects 
which we foresee on this industry, I have 
been considering other possible actions 
which might be taken, short of an actual 
increase of tariffs or the imposition of 
other restrictive measures. 

In this connection, I have come upon 
a method which seems to offer much hope 
for progress and provides a way in which 
the legitimate aspirations of our domes- 
tic brass mill industry can be satisfied. 

Toward this end, I have written a letter 
to Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
Hodges, and I believe that this letter 
clearly states the proposal which I have 
in mind. I append that letter after these 
remarks in the expectation that the pro- 
posal which I describe may require legis- 
lative implementation: 

Serremopen 10, 1962. 
Hon. LUTHER H. HODGES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Managers and workers 
in the brass industry have viewed with alarm 
the rising tide of competing imports in this 
field which are coming from Germany, Eng- 
land, and Japan. 

Because of the great differential in labor 
costs and the greatly improved efficiency and 
competitive position of foreign industry in 
these countries, our producers are finding 
their competitive position increasingly dif- 
ficult. 

Since this competitive differential has 
sharply increased, under existing legislation, 
there Is every reason to believe that the posi- 
tion of domestic producers will deteriorate 
even faster under the trade legislation which 
is currently being considered by the Con- 


gress. 

Since it will apparently be more difficult 
than eyer to obtain consideration for restric- 
tion of foreign competition in the future, 
it behooves us to look for other methods 
whereby the economic health of our indus- 
tries and the employment dependent upon 
them may be preserved. 

Since U.S. sources hold control of the 
major portion of the world’s copper deposits, 
I suggest that we use this control as a lever 
to improve our competitive position in the 
foreign industries which are dependent upon 
this supply. ‘This sort of resource allocation 
is a procedure to which the Europeans are 
accustomed and which they have long prac- 
ticed. 

It seems rather foolish to me that we 
should pour out our copper to these com- 
petitors in the raw form and thereby in- 
crease the number of stages of fabrication 
of articles such as plumbers’ brass, for ex- 
ample, at which the disproportionately low 
wage rates of foreign countries can be 
brought to bear. 

It is my proposal, therefore, that we pro- 
vide a method of export control whereby 
certain preliminary stages of fabrication will 
be entered into in this country before the 
brass product is permitted to leave for 
finished fabrication in foreign mills. This 
has sometimes been called the Swiss method 
since it is practiced with steel products in 
that country. Thus, we would not only 
mine and refine the copper, but we might 
cast it into bars and billets and, in addition, 
we might well perform preliminary opera- 
tions such as extruding rough wire and 
tubing and In rolling bars, Additional re- 
finements of fabrication could be added if 
desirable. 


The textile industry has received substan- 
tial benefits in the form of stepped-up depre- 
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clation schedules. The tobacco industry has 
been the beneficiary of large-scale financing 
from foreign purchases. The carpet indus- 
try has received the benefit of an increase 
in tariffs, Since these measures of relief 
have been denied to the brass industry, it 
seems only fair that a new method such as 
that which I have suggested should be in- 
vestigated in order to prevent further loss of 
jobs and business activity in this vital and 
historic national industry. 

In view of this critical situation, I am ask- 
ing for your assistance, either in formulating 
executive orders, or drafting legislation 
which would further the objectives which I 
have set forth in this letter.. In this way, 
you and the Department of Commerce could 
help substantially in carrying out your 
statutory objectives of assisting American 
business, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Epitaph of an Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
some of the Members of the House of 
Representatives with remote island com- 
munities in their districts would be in- 
terested in an article appearing in the 
Lincoln County News, September 13, 
1962, by Richard Tukey, entitled “Epi- 
taph of an Island.” 

It is sad to see families move from 
homes built in many cases by their 
grandparents. Mr. Tukey has vividly 
described the exodus on one such island. 

The article follows: 

EPITAPH OF an ISLAND 
(By Richard Tukey) 

Loud’s Islanders have roots that go back 
312 years. This year, 1962, those roots will 
be torn up. This winter the gales and snow 
will howl around empty houses. The island 
will be by itself. Only the lonesome crics of 
the gulls will break this silence. The island 
inhabitants will all be on the “Main,” ab- 
sorbed into the villages in Lincoln County. 
Scattered about so the close tles built up 
Over many years will be severed or loosened. 
The children will attend mainland schools 
and eventually, probably marry mainland 
people. Few if any will ever go back to live 
where they were born. The island will die. 
The names of Poland, Carter, Gifford, Prior, 
Teelte, Loud, Elwell, Collamore, and Garland 
will still be there but only on the tomb- 
stones in the little island graveyard. 

Loud's Island has been bypassed by the 
modern age but time caught up with it in 
the form of a falling population until this 
year when the State closed its grade school 
as there would be only about four children 
attending. The parents were put in the 
position of transporting the children across 
a mile of open ocean through winter gales 
and blizzards and landing them on the 
northern point at Round Pond as the harbor 
icelocks, or moving off to the mainland. Not 
wanting to risk the weather during long 
Maine winters they sadly are making ready 
to move this fall. 

The history of the island ts closely tied 
to the early history of the United States. 
Samoset, chief of the powerful and proud 
Wawenock Indians, made his home here and 
is said to be buried in the burying ground 
on the north end of the Island. Aloxander 
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Gould came to the island in 1650 and. was 
the first white man to settle and build. Over 
the ensuing years other people followed him 
as the islands were the safest places from 
the wild slaughters of the French and Indian 
wars that decimated this part of the Maine 
coast. The people on the island had a grand- 
stand view of the naval battle between the 
Borer and the Enterprise which was fought 
off Pemaquid Point. Lemard Poland of 
Loud's Island enlisted in the Continental 
Army at the age of 14, fought at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, was at Valley Forge, and re- 
turned to live out his life and be buried on 
the island, 

During the Civil War, Bristol tried to draft 
9 men out of a possible 45 to serve in the 
army. The islanders objected and drove the 
draft officer from the island, The State 
government ruled Bristol had no right to 
draft men from the island, so the islanders 
set up thelr own draft. They all bought 
substitutes, no man from the island served 
in the Civil War. They felt they had been 
wronged by the town of Bristol so refused 
to pay taxes there, saying, “We are willing 
to help the United States of America, but we 
refuse to help Bristol.” Life went on, the 
islanders fishing and farming for their liv- 
ing. The population slowly increased so that 
in the census of 1906 the population had 
reached a total of 118. This seems to be the 
high tide in the affairs of the island. They 
had a church, a school, and good living. 
Some of the islanders served with the AEF 
in France during World War I. Remember 
the song. "How You Going To Keep Them 
Down on the Farm After They’ve Seen 
Paree?” Some of them never went back to 
the island. The population slowly started 
to decrense, the younger people marrying off 
the isinnd and moving off, 

In World War II. islanders joined the 
Armed Forces, worked in shipyards, in gen- 
eral went right with the war effort. Some 
of them came back wounded. One with a 
leg gone, lost in Italy; one boy was killed in 
Germany, His body was returned after the 
War and he now lies buried on his island 
home. Population now fell off at an in- 
creasing pace. Some just came onto the 
island summers to catch the good fishing 
then moved to the main“ in the fall. In 
1957 the islanders only numbered about 40 
year-round inhabitants, The schoo) popu- 
lation had dropped to eight. The trend was 
critical, The State hinted of closing the 
School. The islanders could see the hand- 
Writing on the wall, the island was dying. 

The decisive year was 1961, six children 
in school; three graduated, leaving just three 
if the school opened in the fall, The State 
decided to close it. In June, Carroll Elismore, 
the single teacher, held the last little gradua- 
tion exercise, then sadly locked the door on 
the last of the Island children. The end had 
dome. The parents must move to the main- 
land to give their children grade school and 
high school education. Older people without 
Children, suddenly realized they would be 
alone, only about 10 of them on the island, 
They couldn't bear the thought of all the 
empty houses, no children's voices laughing 
and shouting as they slid down schoolhouse 
hill coming from school in winter. All they 
Would hesr would be the crashing of ocean 
Waves on the rocky shores, the storm cries of 
the gulls, the wild walling of the winter gales. 
So they are moving also. When you talk to 
them about it they seem to know that it is 
Unlikely the young people will ever go back 
to live there. The old family homes dating 
from before Revolutionary War days will 
eventually stand vacant. The paths and 
roads will be overgrown. The epruce and firs 
will take over in the fields. Slowly but 
surely nature will take back what man had 
Wrested from her. 

There is an old saying, “That which dies 
Will live again in a different fonn.” If out- 
Of-Staters discover Loud's Island, its re- 
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moteness, yet its accessibility, it may become 
a thriving summer colony. It's up to the 
natives, In the past they have been reluc- 
tant to sell land to off-islanders. The situa- 
tion now may change. There is a new wharf 
at Little Harbor on the north end. A 
deep water anchorage at Marsh Island Har- 
bor. Muscongus Bay is a fascinating bont- 
man's paradise with dozens of uninhabited 
islands to explore with all of eastern Maine 
waters opening from it. Time will tell if 
the island may only sleep for awhile or really 
come awake with a thriving summer popula- 
tion. 

We hope the old houses are not left to go 
to rack and ruin, disturbed only by vandals 
that are attracted by their emptiness. 


Ford Puzzled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent editorial from the 
Evening News of Newburgh, in my con- 
gressional district, is of great interest. 

Mr. Henry Ford II is surprised to find 
that “profit is sinful, that competition is 
vicious—or, conversely, that American 
enterprises do not compete at all.” Why, 
bless his heart, all he has to do is read 
the reports, admonitions, and preachings 
that emanate from the Ford Foundation 
and the Fund for the Republic, all 
financed by the fortune built up by his 
grandfather. 

The only surprising thing is that we 
haye any enterprise or competition left, 
and this is especially true as we look 
around and see all the rich men's sons, 
living on unearned incomes, busily 
apologizing for the enterprise and com- 
petition indulged in by their fathers. 


Forp PUZZLED 


Speaking before the Michigan State Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Tuesday, Henry Ford TI 
called for an attack on prejudices and atti- 
tudes which have made it difficult for busi- 
ness to function tn the best interests of the 
public. 

He said he was talking about such notions 
as “profit is sinful, that competition is 
viclous—or, conversely, that American enter- 
prises do not compete at all,” 

Mr. Ford is the head of a corporation whose 
profits have financed a number of studies in 
a field where such prejudices have had the 
best possible area in which to develop—pub- 
Jic education. 

One doesn't have to be an expert to see 
how some educators have sought to play down 
competition and to bulld up in its stead the 
element of cooperation. 

Students are not encouraged to compete 
with one another; in fact, they are en- 
couraged not to do so. Courses are broken 
down so a student with less talent and less 
desire can get grades as good as a student 
with more ability and more desire to learn. 

Some schools have sought to discredit the 
scholarship honor, abolishing the recogni- 
tion of a valedictorian and salutatorlan, ex- 
plaining they have discovered the best grades 
often are scored by students of less ability 
who have taken easier courses. 

There has been en attempt to discredit 
the regents exrminctions in New York, and 
the tests have been limited—iirst to students 
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taking academic courses and later to only 
those academic course students educators be- 
lieve have a chance to pass the examina- 
tions. 

Students have been grouped by age be- 
cause educators felt older and bigger stu- 
dents would be embarrassed if they were 
placed in class with smaller and younger 
students whose accomplishments are equal 
to theirs. 

Competition has been suppressed, success 
controlled. 8 

Surely, the Ford Foundation’s various 
studies in the field of education have dis- 
closed these situations. If not, critics liike 
Admiral Rickover have stressed them. 

Why should Mr, Ford be surprised to dis- 
cover that competition is viewed by an in- 
creasing number of Americans as “vicious? 

He might also seek of his various fund 
agencies some study in the reasons why 
“profits” now are regarded by so many as 
“sinful.” It may be there is some common 
cause for this, throughout the Nation—some 
reason why a politician who attacks profits 
is likely to succeed while the politician who 
seeks to explain the fallacies behind social- 
ism is likely to fail. Are public school grad- 
uates able to judge whether socialism is 
practical? 

Socialism has not worked. 

The people of Russia and China are hungry 
and oppressed. In England socialism has 
prospered to some degree, but only with the 
help of foreign aid from the United States, 
and the assistance of Commonwealth mem- 
bers. Even there, however, England has had 
to step back from nationalization of its 
steel industry, although nationalized trans- 
portation and coal industries continue to 
struggle on. 

Socialism fell back in France, to a strong- 
man type of administration. 

Socialism continues to appeal in theory 
to many, to fail in practice. That may be 
a reason why “profits” and competition“ 
are so despised, even in the land where they 
have established the world's best standard of 
living and greatest degree of personal free- 
dom, 

Look about you, Mr. Ford. Ask your fund 
agencies to give you some facts. You are 
in one of the best positions of all to un- 
earth the truth, 


A Tribute to the Citizens Anti-Narcotics 
ard Anti-Crime Committee 


SPEECH 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s White House conference on Nar- 
cotics and drug abuse signaled the end 
of one long fight—and the beginning of 
what I fervently hope will be a concerted, 
nationwide effort to combat the horrors 
of drug addiction. 

For several years, many of us have 
urged the convening of such a confer- 
ence, and the President's action was a 
welcome and hopeful one. We have also 
fought long and hard for such badly 
needed facilities as a narcotics hospital 
in New York and the development of 
adequate aftercare and rehabilitation 
facilities. 

One of the stalwarts in this fight has 
been the Reverend Mr. Oberia D. Demp- 
sev, chairman of the Citizens Antinarco- 
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tics and Anticrime Committee, and the 
dedicated members of the committee, 
and in particular, Mrs. Gladys Coleman, 
the cochairman. 

The activities of this group have en- 
gendered admiration and gratitude in all 
who have come in contact with their 
vigorous, dedicated work. In August of 
this year, I was privileged to address the 
citywide Citizens’ Conference on Crime 
and Narcotics sponsored by the commit- 
tee at Reverend Dempsey's church, the 
Upper Park Avenue Baptist Church at 85 
East 125th Street, New York City, In 
my remarks, I spoke of many of the 


efforts here in Congress to achieve an, 


effective enlightened program to provide 

meaningful hospitalization, aftercare 

and rehabilitation, as well as hard-hit- 
ting methods to eradicate the menace of 
nareotics pushing. 

It was a pleasure to appear before this 
group, and I cannot adequately express 
my admiration for the determined, sin- 
cere dedication reflected by the Reverend 
Dempsey, Mrs. Coleman, and the others 
on this committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of organi- 
zation that is necessary if we are to 
marshal all of our forces to win this 
fight against narcotics addiction and its 
horrendous ramifications. 

During the proceedings of this con- 
ference, Reverend Dempsey and Dr. 
Robert W. Baird, chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, presented a series of 
far-sighted and practical resolutions, di- 
rected to the attention of the President 
and various other public officials. 

I commend these resolutions to this 
Congress and to the American people. 
They represent the thinking that many 
of us have been trying to present on a 
Federal level and they are excellent sug- 
gestions for effective action. 

I wish to commend the Reverend 
Dempsey, Mrs, Coleman, Dr. Baird, and 
the members of the resolution commit- 
tee—Mrs. Cornelia Robinson, Mrs. Lor- 
raine Dawson, Mr. Donald Hayes, Mrs. 
Frankie Salley, Mrs. Shirley Brown, Miss 
Zelma Obie, Mrs. Helen Yanch, Mr. Wil- 
Ham Doggett, Mrs. Eloise Moore, Mr. 
Norman Adams, and Mrs. Amie Bow- 
. their leadership and dedica- 
tion. 

RESOLUTIONS FORMULATED BY ‘THE ANTI- 
NARCOTICS AND ANTICRIME COMMITTEE 
or THE Uprre Park AVENUE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, Inc., 85 East 125TH STREET, New 
Yore Crry, Rev. OBERI D. DEMPSEY, 
MINISTER AND GENERAL CHAIRMAN, Mrs. 
GLADYS COLEMAN, COCHAMMAN, Dr. RoB- 
ERT W. BARD, CHAMMAN OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 
These resolutlons are to be presented to 

President Kennedy, Attorney General Rob- 

ert Kennedy, Governor Rockefeller, Attorney 

General Lefkowitz, Mayor Wagner, Police 

Commissioner Murphy, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

of the FBI and Federal Narcotics Bureau, 

and the county district attorneys of New 

York City. 

No. 1. Be it resolved that a Federal nar- 
cotics hospital be established within the 
confines of the metropolis of New York City 
for the treatment of narcotics addicts. 
Since these individuals have a psychologi- 
cal problem, it would be preferable that such 
a hospital be established on Ellis Island or 
Welfare Island, in order that they may not 
be under the constant surveillance of so- 
clety and be stigmatized, 

No. 2. Be it resolved that adjacent and con- 
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tiguous to this area a rehabilitation center 
be established with psychiatrists, social sery- 
ice workers, and various representatives 
from the field of industry such as plasterers, 
carpenters, masons, porters, typists, etc., so 
that these individuals may obtain training 
to prepare them for procuring positions af- 
ter approximately 1 year of rehabilitation. 

No. 3. Be it resolved that within the reha- 
bilitation center a Maison office be set up be- 
tween the hospital and industry so that ad- 
dicts be given the chance of obtaining posi- 
tions upon discharge from the hospital. This 
office will make every effort to establish 
rapport with said addicts and industry, 
This is most important, since the addict's 
self confidence must be restored. Even 
slight rebuttals become a problem and cause 
the addict to suffer a relapse. Incorporated 
within the plan, attention should be given 
to the feasibility of having the patient at 
the end of the rehabilitation period work in 
industry and, if necessary, return to the re- 
habilitation center for several weeks of ob- 
servation, and finally released either to his 
home or, better still, relocated in a different 
environment. 

No. 4. Be tt resolved that there be estab- 
lished a centralized office for registration of 
all addicts. These individuals should be pho- 
tographed and thumbprinted. This is most 
important if the Individual should move 
from one borough to another, or from one 
area to another. He could still receive treat- 
ment and procure narcotics through legiti- 
mate avenues. This form of identity would 
also minimize the possibility of the patient 
going from one narcotics center to another. 

No, 5, Be it resolved that a camp removed 
from the New York City area be established, 
possibly in upstate New York, so that the 
patient who, after a year of rehabilitation, 
has had a relapse will not be sent again to 
rehabilitation in the city, but to a remote 
area in order that the ties which have caused 
this relapse may be severed. Once again, 
narcotic therapy would be instituted. è 

No. 6. Be it resolved that President Ken- 
nedy mobilize all existing Federal law en- 
force agencies including military to support 
Federal Narcotic Bureau in an effort to re- 
duce smuggling and trafficking of Illicit 
narcotics. 

No. 7. Be it resolved that Governor Rocke- 
feller and Attorney General Lefkowitz mo- 
bilize the National Guard and State police 
to supplement all local police forces in the 
State in crushing crime and narcotic addic- 
tion. 

No. 7a. Be it resolved that Mayor Wagner, 
Police Commissioner Michael Murphy, and 
the five county district attorneys for New 
York City mobilize and increase existing po- 
licing against crime and narcotics. 

No. 8. Be it resolved that penalties be in- 
creased to either capital punishment, or 30 
years imprisonment without parole, for the 
nonuser pusher. 

No. 9. Be it resolved that this antinar- 
cotics, anticrime organization of the Upper 
Park Avenue Baptist Church will furnish 
speakers for any other group of interested 
people in New York City with the aim of 
explaining the effect of narcotics upon the 
community, and with the hope of estab- 
lishing other such organizations as ours to 
awaken the community to its dangers. 

No. 10. Be it resolved that the board of 
education, through the establishment of 
classes covering this subject on the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels, will 
make the public aware of the dangers of 
narcotic addiction. 

The above resolutions were adopted at 
mectings held August 1 and 2 by the Anti- 
Narcotics and Anti-Crime Committee of the 
Upper Park Avenue Baptist Church, Inc., 85 
East 125th Street, New York City, Rev. 
Oberia D. Dempsey, minister and general 
chairman; Mrs. Gladys Coleman, cochair- 
man; and Dr. Robert W. Baird, chairman of 
resolutions committce. 
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An Analysis of the Statement Made by 
Jay Lovestone Before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee Concerning 
the Moscow Statement of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish to 
include an analysis of the statement 
made by Jay Lovestone before the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee con- 
cerning the Moscow Statement of 1960. 
Mr. Lovestone’s statement before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
leaves much to be desired, and I am in 
hopes that the following analysis of his 
statement will help to set the records 
straight. The Moscow statement of 
1960 must be considered as a second 
Communist manifesto and a blueprint 
for domination by the international 
Communist conspiracy within a very 
short time, unless the free world wakes 
up to this fact and prepares to meet this 
frontal attack. The analysis follows: 
An ANALYSIS OF THE STATEMENT MADE BY 

Jay LOVESTONE BEFORE THE Senate INTER- 

NAL Security SUBCOMMITTEE CONCERNING 

THE Moscow STATEMENT OF 1960 


The statement read to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee by Jay Lovestone on 
January 26, 1961, should be carefully scru- 
tinized. It purports to be an analysis of 
the Moscow statement of December 6, 1960. 
But this statement would appear to be more 
of Mr. Lovestone's generalization concerning 
the menace of Soviet Russia and the Com-- 
munist conspiracy than a thorough study 
of the statement. 

For the student of the Communist con- 
spiracy, there is much to be learned from 
this statement made by a man schooled in 
reading Communist documents. It explains 
much of the Communist Aesopian language, 
not easily understood by the layman, How- 
ever, Mr. Lovestone has made some state- 
ments which could easily mislead the uniti- 
ated. He also omits a large number of the 
subjects discussed in the manifesto, subjects 
which should be understood as Communist 
goals by the American public, 

I must begin by explaining to the reader 
that in the Communist conspiracy there are 
occasionally two party lines“; one to be 
used as propaganda in the free world, and 
the other, the actual aim of the Communists. 
This is the reason that so many anti-Com- 
munists and non-Communists became con- 
fused, 

Foreign aid is a simple example of the two- 
party line. Ever since the inception of the 
Marshall plan, the Communist press has 
given directives to the comrades to attack 
foreign aid in all its forms. But, foreign 
aid was conceived and promoted by the 
Kremlin itself, and the plan for its imple- 
mentation was published in the book “Tehe- 
run Our Path in War and Peace,” published 
in 1944 and written by Earl Browder, then 
head of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

The general public, seeing that the Com- 
munists attacked foreign aid, were led to 
believe that it was a forceful weapon against 
Soviet aggression. However, the purpose of 
foreign aid, from the point of view of the 
Soviets, is now becoming clear: it has 
drained off the wealth of the United States. 
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A current and newer example of the two- 
party line is the propaganda that friction 
exists between Moscow and Peiping. With 
this line, Premier Nikita Khrushchev is por- 
trayed as sincere in his desire for peace, 
while Mao Tse-tung is the warmonger. The 
public is being urged to accept peaceful co- 
existence with Soviet Russis In the hope that 
Khrushehev will be able to keep Mao in line 
and thus prevent war. 

The Moscow-published magazine New 
Times has devoted important articles in 
beth the seventh and eighth issues of this 
year, 1961, common purpose 
with Peiping, and the January 27, 1961, issue 
of Peking Review, the most important Com- 
munist Chinese magazine, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The ninth plenary session of the Eighth 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of China call on all members of the party 
and all the Chinese people to hold aloft the 
great Marxist-Leninist banner of the 1957 
Moscow declaration and the 1960 Moscow 
statement and, in international affairs, to 
strengthen unity with the Soviet Union.” 

And, it says: 

“The unity between China and the Soviet 
Union and between the Chinese and Soviet 
Parties is of particularly great significance.” 

One can be sure of one thing: the Commu- 
nists do not lie to each other, and the arti- 
cles In these two magazines were a com- 
munication to all Communists over the 
world. The fact that these statements of 
unity have not been given prominence in 
Our press ls testimony to the need for Amer- 
ican newspapermen, not only to read Com- 
munist documents and publications, but to 
read them correctly. 

This is a prelude to the fact that Mr. 
Lovestone himself has fallen into this trap 
when he asks on page 1. Has this confer- 
ence settled the differences between Moscow 
and Peiping? Did Khrushchey or Mao win?“ 
Although Mr. Lovestone does later state that 
these “differences” should not lead the free 
World to believe China and Russia do not 
Work together for our demise, he still does 
not realize that the “differences” are phony. 

On page 3 Mr. Lovestone states that 
“e « à anticipating a vitallzation of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, Moscow made sure to 
have its manifesto [he means statement] call 
for maximum mobilization of the ranks of 
World communism against the United 
States.” 

In this sense, the reader is led to believe 
that “yitalization of American foreign pol- 
icy" by the Kennedy administration would 
be a strengthening of our forces and policies 
against the Soviet aggression. From Mr. 
Kennedy's campaign statements, and the 
views of his preeiection advisers on foreign 
affairs, it became obvious at an early stage 
that the new administration would bring the 
Nation further into coexistence with Soviet 
Russia, 

Since the recent inauguration, the ap- 
Pointed officers in the State Department as 
Well as the White House advisers have born 
Out this fact; all of them, without exception, 
are firm believers that the survival of our 

Nation depends on coexistence. 

' On page 9 of Mr. Lovestone's statement, 
he speaks of “national liberation and co- 
lonialism” without quoting the statement's 
demands for “liquidation of the colonial sys- 
tem” Nor did he remind the subcommittee 
that in making this demand, the Kremlin 
€specially had in mind the independence of 
rto Rico, and returning the Panama Canal 
Zone to Panama and out of U.S. control. 

Anticolonialism is not a new line. Stalin 
also demanced “the liberation movement in 
the colonies and dependent countries.” 

I would take issue with Mr. Lovestone’s 
frequent use of the phrases, “shake off the 
Yoke of colonialism,” “countries * = © fight- 
ing for their national independence,” etc. 
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This leaves the reader with the impression 
that colonialism, ipso facto, is a bad thing, 

Mr. Lovestone then makes a startling 
statement on page 10 when he says,, 
Neither Mao nor Khrushchey ever under- 
estimated the great opportunities for activity 
and advance provided to the Communists by 
those who practice and defend old colonial- 
jam,” and he continues, “nor did Khrushchev 
ever fear any. competition from Mao in ex- 
ploiting this field so generously presented to 
world communism by the colonialists in 
Algeria and elsewhere.” 

These two statements are indeed start- 
ling coming from an anti-Communist and 
a man professing to be explaining to the 
Internal Security Subcommittee what the 
statement is all about. 

Whatever fault one may find with co- 
lonialism, especially as it was practiced 50 
years or more ago, had the allies not given 

to so many of their colonies 
immediately after World War II, the free 
world would be far stronger today in regard 
to Soviet Russia than it is. And it is obvious 
that the recent mass independence of the 
African colonies has, greatly weakened the 
free world. Also, the peoples of those former 
colonial possessions would be today enjoying 
far greater security from Soviet aggression 
and domestic tranquillity than they are. 

All colonial empires had been working over 
the years to teach self-government to the 
colonies—they brought education, industry, 
trade, and civilization to these savage coun- 
tries. All of them were being groomed for 
eventual Independence at a time beneficial 
to the colonies themselves. 

Mr. Lovestone’s description of Algeria as 

a colony is ex . indeed. The Al- 
gerians themselves—with the exception of 
the Communists and their dupes—insist that 
Algeria is an integral part of France. Under 
pressure from the left, France gave up her 
colonies, and her protectorates of Morocco 
and Tunisia. 
On page 11 Mr. Lovestone again alludes 
to the “differences between Moscow and 
Peiping,” and on page 12 he falls into the 
Communist trap when he makes an often 
repeated statement that “Our national secu- 
rity demands that we do not ignore“ Com- 
munist China “with the population, area, 
Strategic Importance, and the Communist 
aims.” 

The Communist Party line; that is, the 
reasoning for our recognition of Commu- 
nist China, is that “We cannot ignore a coun- 
try with such a vast population.” Mr. Love- 
stone adds that “We be ever vigilant against 
its subversive efforts,” but still he has plant- 
ed the “cannot ignore” in the mind of the 
innocent reader, 

He goes on to say that “Even If Commu- 
nist China were to become a signatory along 
with other powers, let us say to an inter- 
national disarmament treaty, that would not 
require our Government granting Peiping 
diplomatic recognition. Lest we forget, 
years before our Government recognized the 
Soviet. Union, we did not ignore it and 
signed jointly with it and others the “Kel- 
log Pact (sic) on disarmament.” 

To begin with, Mr. Lovestone does not 
quote the statement's demand for disarma- 
ment, por does he warn the subcommittee 
of the danger of disarmament. 

Secondly, his reminder that Soviet Russia 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact without the 
United States having recognized her, all the 
more emphasizes the danger of signing any 
kind of treaty with either Soviet Russia or 
Communist China. The Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was signed in 1929, just 4 years—not “years 
before — before the United States did rec- 
ognize Soviet Russia. History has proved 
that act was a great disaster to our country 
and to the world. 

Mr. Loveston’s following sentence on page 
12 warning us that either recognition of 
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Red China or voting it into the UN. would 
only “reduce” or “eliminate” the “differ- 
ences" between Moscow and Peiping, does 
somewhat provide forgiveness for his pre- 
ceding misleading statements. 

But I must remind the reader that Mr. 
Lovestone devotes many more words to China 
than does the Moscow statement which of- 
fered only token mention of it. Nor does 
the statement discuss either recognition by 
the United States or admittance to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Lovestone makes this statement on 
page 15: “Since our country has been the 
most generous contributor to the efforts of 
the newly established nations to develop 
their economies and raise their living stand- 
ards, the Moscow manifesto calls upon all 
Communist Parties, especially in the under- 
developed countries, to make America the 
main target of such attacks.” 

Mr. Lovestone has fallen into another 
trap; he assumes that because of our aid 
to the underdeveloped and newly established 
nations, Moscow has made the United States 
its-main target. The statement does not 
say this. The reason it elects the United 
States as its main target is because of our 
support of military blocs against Communist 
aggression, and because of our own immense 
Military Establishment. 

In the beginning of this analysis, I have 
already stated that “siphoning off the wealth 
of the United States” with foreign ald - and 
more recently ald to “underdeveloped coun- 
tries’—is one of the Communist lines. Mr, 
Lovestone falls to remind the subcommit- 
tee that the statement itself demanded that 
not only the United States but all oher pros- 
perous capitalist nations give ald to the un- 
derdeveloped countries, 

And, finally, on page 16 Mr. Lovestone 
states: “We must show that our free econ- 
omy, with all its shortcomings, is far more 
h 


economy 
to make life fuller and happier for the 
people, 

He does not say just how this is to be 
done. Since 1933 we have been working for 
“social progress“ and attempting to prove 
ours is better than Russia's. We have 
strained for “humaneness” in the form of 
spending more and more money for social 
security in all its forms at the expense of 
the poor people of America—not the rich, 
We have become so “socially progressive” 
that we not only have lost some of our civil 
rights, but are on the brink of bankruptcy— 
both morally and economically. Today, in 
the same of civil rights, our Nation is torn 
in racial hatred, and the people of both races 
have lost the domestic tranquillity guaran- 
teed them by the Constitution. All of this 
has been brought about by the Communist 
Party U.S.A. as every student of the con- 
Spiracy knows, - 

Even today we find demands on Congress 
and the Executive in the Sunday Worker. 
The issue of February 5, 1961, contains this 
front-page headline; 
Urged To Act Now.” 
is devoted to “On Rights” and the other to 
“On Jobs." 

The whole gamut of “social progress” was 
spelled out in the Sunday Worker of March 
23, 1958. It published with approval the 
legislative program of the AFL-CIO, which 
was demanded of “every Congressman.” Here 
are the demands: (1) Cut taxes on low and 
moderate incomes; (2) overhaul the unem- 
ployment benefit system; (3) make exten- 
sive public works (4) enact school 
construction bill now; (5) for a new housing 
construction drive; (6) aid the chronically 
blighted areas; (7) for much needed im- 
provement in social security, and (8) ex- 
pand minimum wage coverage. e 

I'm sure that Mr. Lovestone does not mean 
this, but to do himself justice, he should 
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have explained to the subcommittee just 
how we should go about showing the Soviets 
that we are a free and happy people, and in- 
tend to remain so. 


A Study of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has just finished what might be termed 
a sequel to “Master of Deceit.” This 
new book is as important and vital a 
document as its predecessor and must 
reading for all Americans interested in 
preserving the United States of America. 

Reprinted below is a fine review of 
this publication by Don Whitehead of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel. 

[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
Sept. 25, 1962] 
A Stupy or COMMUNISM 

An important book is now rolling from the 
presses and soon will be available at book- 
stores across the country, detailing in sim- 
ple, lucid language the appalling contracts 
between Communist totalitarianism and the 
freedoms enjoyed in this country. It also 
contains some sound advice for all of us. 

The author is John Edgar Hooyer, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
knows more of the inner workings of com- 
munism than any other man in the Federal 
Government. His new book is called “A 
Study of Communism” (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston—$3.95) and it was written in re- 
sponse to suggestions which followed pub- 
lication of his first book, “Masters of Deceit.” 

The danger of communism is not abating, 
Hoover warns, but instead, it is increasing. 
“It is obvious,” he adds, “that no real de- 
fense can be maintained against communism 
unless our Government continues to move 
positively and firmly to protect our freedoms. 
The capacity of our Government to do this 
depends upon the alertness and understand- 
ing of every citizen.” 

What can the average citizen do about 
communism? Hoover has some wise words 
of advice on this score: 

“There are many Communist activities, 
particularly those involving espionage and 
the underground apparatus, with which the 
average citizen cannot directly contend. Nor 
would it be desirable for the average citizen 
to play a direct role in combating them. To 
meet effectively the Communist subversive 
thrusts, it Is essential to employ highly pro- 
fessional counterintelligence measures 
measures for which the average citizen is 
neither equipped nor trained. 

“Nevertheless, the citizen in any free so- 
ciety has a vital role in combating commu- 
nism. Moreover, it is a demanding role. It 
demands wisdom and understanding of the 
Communist forces which would destroy us. 
The citizen must inform himself about the 
real nature of communism in order to de- 
velop a greater understanding of what it is, 
what it is not, how it operates, what its goals 
are, and why people are attracted to it. 

“In dealing with communism, citizens 
should refrain from making private investi- 
gations. Information which comes to an 
individual's attention regarding communism 
should be furnished to the FBI, and the 
checking of the data should be left to trained 
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investigators, Private inquiries may even 
jeopardize investigations in progress. 

“Moreover, citizens should not circulate 
rumors about subversive activities or draw 
conclusions from information which may 
come to their attention. The information 
an individual receives may be incomplete or 
only partially accurate, and, by drawing pre- 
mature or ill-founded conclusions or cir- 
culating rumors, he can often cause grave 
injustice to innocent people. Vigilante ac- 
tion weakens our free society. It is just as 
important to protect the innocent as to 
identify our enemies. 

“The responsibility for curtailing and con- 
taining communism is one for legally con- 
stituted authorities acting with the steadfast 
cooperation of every loyal citizen. This is 
not the time for inaction nor is it the time 
for vigilante action. We must unite as a 


people. 

“Charges against individuals and false 
statements about the nature of communism 
and the extent of its penetration into vari- 
ous areas of our life serve the cause of com- 
munism by creating disunity among 
Americans. Too often, the label ‘Commu- 
nist’ is used indiscriminately against those 
whose views are unpopular or merely differ 
from those of the majority.” 

Once again John Edgar Hoover has served 
his country well by writing A Study of 
Communism.” He not only has capsuled the 
history of communism skillfully, but he has 
made our own freedoms shine in contrast to 
communism. 


John F. Stevens Honoring in Canal Zone: 
October 13, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 12; 1962, the Thatcher Ferry Bridge 
across the Panama Canal at Balboa, now 
attracting hemispheric attention, will be 
opened with impressive ceremonies. It 
is particularly fitting that on the next 
day, October 13, an important traffic 
circle in the Canal Zone town of Balboa 
will be named and dedicated in honor 
of John F. Stevens, the first chairman 
and chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. His work on the canal 
project, 1905-7, in the Canal Zone and 
in Washington have gained him great 
fame as the basic architect of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The speaker for the Stevens Circle 
ceremony will be the Under Secretary of 
the Army, Stephen Ailes, who as a boy 
knew the great pioneer engineer. 

A story about John F. Stevens, pub- 
lished in the September 7, 1962, issue of 
the Panama Canal Review, follows: 

BALBOA CIRCLE RENAMED To HONOR CANAL 

- ENGINEER 

Now undergoing a substantial facelifting, 
the Balboa traffic circle not only soon will be 
the beauty spot pictured on the front cover 
of the Review but also the first Canal Zone 
area named in honor of a construction era 
civilian engineer. 

Next month, with Under Secretary of the 
Army Stephen Ailes scheduled to attend, the 
circle will officially be named in honor of 
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John F. Stevens, the tall, broad-shouldered, 
hard-driving engineer largely responsible for 
the basic engineering work that made the 
canal's construction possible. 

In addition to Mr. Ailes, who as a boy knew 
Stevens, members of Mr. Stevens’ family also 
are expected to attend the dedication. 

In the center of Stevens Circle will be a 
three-sided monument of white portland 
cement concrete, with an inscription in 
Spanish and English in raised anodized alu- 
minum letters. The mahogany trees in the 
park will be retained, but planters will be 
added. A raised center section in the park 
will be walled with brick and will have 
benches inserted in half the area. Decora- 
tive lighting also will be installed. 

John Frank Stevens was as the 
world’s foremost railway civil engineer when 
he arrived on the Isthmus in 1905. Tall, 
broad-shouldered, tough, the new chief en- 
gineer met no reception formalities. The 
wharves were crowded with scared, quiet men 
waiting to return to the States on the very 
ship he came on. 

The fundamental problem that he faced 
was one of restoring confidence and morale. 
Health came first. The men needed food 
supplies and markets, decent living quarters, 
relief from the drab existence in the form 
of social rooms and entertainment. One of 
his first ideas, and a most happy one, was 
that of the food car. Stevens found the men 
were actually hungry, and the men found 
that they had a boss who took a personal 
interest in their welfare. With the food 
went some strong talk. Dressed like the 
men, Chief Engineer Stevens stood among 
them, spoke their blunt language, rubbed 
their elbows. 

“There are only three diseases on the Isth- 
mus,” he charged into them, “yellow fever, 
malaria, and cold feet. The worst is cold 
feet. Thats what's ailing you.” It was 
the scolding they needed. Groups began ar- 
guing themselves into staying a little longer. 
Some good might come out of the chaos yet. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in a private 
brief interview, had confided that “affairs 
are in a devil of a mess.” It was no under- 
statement. A yellow fever epidemic, fol- 
lowed by the unexpected resignation of the 
first Chief Engineer, John F. Wallace, made 
the Canal Zone a scene of chaos and hys- 
teria, and threatened the security of the 
Canal then still in the experimen- 
tal and development stage. 

A small but palatial residence outside 
Panama City had been designed by the Canal 
Commission as a fitting residence for Chief 
Engineer Stevens. He brushed these plans 
aside and requested instead a cheap bun- 
galow with a corrugated iron roof on the 
side of Culebra Cut where he could be near 
the job. In overalls and slouch hat he rode 
the “locals” and the freights.“ He was ab- 
rupt but liberal in delegating responsibility, 
and had a way of bringing out the best in 
@ man. 

“Big Smoke” was Stevens’ nickname from 
the start. When he wasn't chain-smoking 
cigars, he was chain-chewing them. 

The Canal job had been going on a quarter 
of a century when he made his first survey 
tour. He found no order, no plan on the 
job. In fact, no decision had been made as 
to whether the Canal would be sea level or 
lock type. 

John F. Stevens was an ardent supporter 
of Dr. William in his humanitarian 
battle against yellow fever on the Isthmus. 
and the men sized him up as an important 
man who didn’t have to act important. If 
anybody was going to build a canal he could. 

He planned the main features of the wa- 
terway and lobbied openly in May and June 
1906 for a high-level, lock-type canal; swung 
President Theodore Roosevelt back into line 
when he wavered in favor of sea-level con- 
struction; helped Senators draft speeches, 
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Prepared maps, and produced statistics. 
Calmly he pointed out the awkward, dan- 
gerous, expensive, and slow procedure in- 
volved in a sea-level canal planned at that 
time. On June 29, 1906, the President's 
signature put into law a bill calling for the 
high-level, locktype canal. 

Chief Engineer Stevens received the addi- 
tional appointment as Chairman of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission in March 1907, short- 
ly before his resignation. His original agree- 
ment had been to stick to the job until he 
could predict success or failure according 
to his own judgment. Success was assured. 
“I fulfilled my promise * * * to the very 
letter,” he maintained. He had rescued the 
canal from chaos and defeat, 

The canal job was assigned on February 18, 
1907, to the U.S. Army, in the person of 
Colonel (later General) George Washington 

' Goethals, In a letter to his son, Colonel 
Goethals wrote: “Mr. Stevens has perfected 
Such an organization * * * that there is noth- 
Ing left for us to do but just have the organ- 
ization continue in the good work it has 
done and is doing * *. Mr. Stevens has 
done an amount of work for which he will 
never get any credit, or, if he gets any, will 
not get enough.” 

Officially, John Big Smoke“ Stevens re- 
mained in command until midnight March 
31, 1907, but for more than a week his prin- 
cipal occupation was accepting tributes, In 
the few years of U.S. work on the canal, 

. the comings and goings of Presidents, Cabi- 
het members, Senators, and foreign digni- 
taries, the zone had witnessed nothing that 
equaled the sendoff for John F. Stevens 
On the night of April 17, 1907. Said one 
historian, “It was as if the people were hon- 
oring a man who had already built the Pan- 
ama Canal! —and they were fully aware it 
Was he who made it possible, for from his 
Administration dates the really fundamental 
Work of canal building, the preparation of 
the ground for the edifice to be erected. 

John F. Stevens returned to the United 
States and railroading. In 1919 he was 
Named president of the Inter-Allied Tech- 
nical Board with headquarters in Harbin, 
Manchuria. His work completed he returned 
to the United States in 1923 and retired from 
active life, 

He was presented the John Fritz Gold 

on March 23, 1925, for “great achieve- 


and Siberian Railways.” The Hoover 
Gold Medal was given him in 1938, 

He was elected a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on June 6, 1888, 
and an honorary member on June 18, 1922. 
In 1927 he served as president of the society. 

He died on June 2, 1943, in Southern Pines, 
N.C., shortly after he celebrated his 90th 
birthday. 


Big Business, Big Unions, Big 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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ture series on the subject, “Big Business, 

Big Unions, Big Government. The ad- 

dress follows: 

BIG Bustness, Bra UNions, BIG GOVERNMENT 
(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER) 

In this generation we often hear it said 
that the world is shrinking. By this we mean 
that as man conquers time and distance, con- 
tacts with all parts of the earth multiply. 

The distant has become near and the near 
still nearer. Meanwhile man explores space, 
and we may expect that the nebulous planets 
of yesterday's astrologers may become the 
much-visited nebulae of tomorrow's space 
voyagers. 

Paradoxically enough, at the same time as 
we talk of this “small world,” a swelling de- 
bate takes place over the problem of “big- 
ness.“ It is of bigness that I shall discourse 
today: “Big Business,” "Big Labor” and “Big 
Government.” I trust I shall add to the en- 
lightenment of some of you, and to the con- 
fusion of only a few. 

First, I shall address myself to the ques- 
tion of whether the three big B's in the 
United States are fact or fancy, Initially I 
should prefer to put quotes around each of 
these concepts. 

It is in this wise that I ask you to view 
the picture of big business as I see it. 


1. FACT OR FANCY OF BIG BUSINESS 


It is of very big business that I speak, the 
very large corporations, not the moderate- 
size corporation. The largest supermarket 
in an area may be an independent unit or 
ohe unit of achain. If it does a business of 
$3 million a year it is likely to be thought of 
as doing big business. But in my lexicon, 
for the purpose of this speech, and as under- 
stood by most of those who have written 
about the subject, big business is imaged by a 
corporation huge in size and power. The 
line between the big and the very big enter- 
prise may not be drawn with exactitude, but 
in the United States there are so many which 
by any standard are yery large that the prob- 
lem is rarely one of recognition. 

In this country, in 1961-62, there were at 
least 29 companies with over $1 billion in 
sales or assets or deposits. There were seven 
companies in the over $10 billion class. 

There were 41 industrial corporations with 
sales of over $1 billion, and 35 with assets 
in excess of that amount. 

Eight merchandising firms had sales of 
over $1 billion. The assets of these 8 
companies were well over one-third of the 
total assets of the 50 largest. 

In the transportation field, there were 10 
companies with assets of over $1 billion. 
These 10 had about one-half of the total 
assets of the 50 largest transportation com- 
panies. 

There were 15 public utility companies 
with assets of over $1 billion, These 15 com- 
panies had about two-thirds of the assets of 
the 50 largest public utility companies. One 
company, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with over $24 billion in assets, had over 
one-third of the total assets of all the 50 
largest public utility companies. There are 
27 banks with deposits of over $1 billion each. 
These banks have over one-fourth of the 
total deposits of the almost 14,000 banks in 
this country. 

Private power companies estimate that in 
the next two decades they will need a capital 
investment of $130 billion to meet the de- 
mands for electric service. Sizable as this 
amount is it is still less than the $155 bil- 
lion-plus held by 300 of our 13,000-odd banks. 

Three life insurance companies, in 1961, 
had over $200 billion of life insurance in 
force. One had almost 60,000 employees. 

The advertising expenditures alone of each 
of two corporations in 1961 exceeded the sales 
of any industrial corporation other than the 
top 400. 
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Borrowing from one of my colleagues, Con- 
gressman Parman, I might note also that 
foundations, pension funds, and trust com- 
pany management concerns are heavily in- 
volved in business enterprises. Some funds 
are billion dollar enterprises, and within 
these three categories there are many huge 
enterprises, 

These figures convince me that the concept 
of big business in this country is grounded 
in fact. Those of you who agree with me 
may now remove the “quotes.” 

2. FACT OR FANCY OF BIG UNIONS 


Can we pinpoint the fact of big unions as 
readily as we can big business? Strangely 
enough, despite the popular conception of 
“big unions,” this concept seems to be a mix- 
ture of fancy as well as fact. 

It is difficult to fix upon a satisfactory 
standard by which to measure the “bigness” 
ofaunion, Isit the number of its members? 
Is it the amount of its assets? 

Labor has one major national federation to 
which not all unions belong. The AFL-CIO 
is a large organization" It has 23 regional 
directors, 132 national and international un- 
ions. Like members of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the member unions of AFL-CIO, 
however, very largely are on their own in 
dealing with business and government. 

The 11-name automobile union, sometimes 
known as Walter Reuther's union or the 
UAW for short, has over a million members 
as does the Steelworkers of America, and 
the Teamsters Union. The Carpenters and 
Joiners of America have about 800,000 mem- 
bers, and there are about 30 other unions 
with memberships, respectively, of over 
100,000. The six largest unions represent 
more than one-third of all union members, 
More than one-half of all locals are af- 
filiated with 17 unions, each having at least 
1,000 locals. 

The fancy that creeps Into these facts de- 
rives from another fact. That fact is that 
for the most part these larger unions are 
composed of many smaller unions (a total 
of about 79,000). The amount of aid any 
particular local may receive from its parent 
will vary greatly from union to union. It 
may be so little that, in practice, it is the 
local union which must test its strength 
against a big company. Union s is 
also dissipated by jurisdictional fights, which 
are not infrequent. 

According to a recent survey, in metro- 
politan dreas about four-fifths of 6,824,300 
plant workers in manufacturing and three- 
fifths of the 3,758,300 plant workers in non- 
manufacturing were in establishments op- 
erating under collective bargaining." 

The proportion of union members in the 
total labor force, however, is about one out 
of four, and in nonagricultural employment, 
about one out of three. It seems generally 
believed, moreover, that union membership 
has been on a plateau for some years. In 
fact, the peak appears to have been reached 
in 1956. The total union membership in this 
country is probably less than 18 million. 
Many unions have been hard pressed to 
maintain their membership and, while 
manufacturing output has been increasing 
in the past decade, a survey for the period 
1953-59 showed that total manufacturing 
employment declined. 

The increased productivity that conduces 
the growth of big business is often asso- 
ciated with decreasing employment. It has 
been estimated that during the next decade 
increased productivity might displace 200,000 
workers a year. 


*Much smaller are the Confederated 
Unions of America and the National In- 
dependent Union Council. 

32 Monthly Labor Review, July 1962, vol. 85, 
No. 7, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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Recently the Wall Street Journal quoted a 
spokesman for the Stauffer Chemical Co., of 
New York, as saying: 

“Our plants are so highly automated that 
we can boost production clear up to full ca- 
pacity without adding more people. It’s just 
a matter of opening up a valve a little more.” 

When we turn to the size of unions in 
terms of assets, we find that in 1959-60, 24 
national unions had receipts of over $5 mil- 
lion, but the total receipts of the 24 were 
about $353 million, with total assets of $611 
million. Only one local union had receipts 
of over $5 million. That one had some $11 
million in receipts. It had assets of about 
$3 million. The total assets of all the unions 
in the country approximates 81½ billion." 

The United Steel Workers of America is a 
union which illustrates my difficulty in ar- 
riving at a clear-cut decision as to the prob- 
lem of big unions. That union does occupy 
an important strategic position. At the end 
of 1961 it had a net worth of over $21 mil- 
lion. It was comprised of 2,900 locals with 
an approximate membership of 1,200,000. 
But 150,000 of its members were unemployed 
and about 300,000 were not working a full 
week. 

Since unions, because of the nature of 
the industry with which they are associated, 
may have the power to affect the public in- 
terest materially, it does not always follow 
that a union's size may be the measure of 
its power. This may also be true at times 
with respect to business corporations, 
although it has been my experience that in 
the latter case size and power go hand in 
hand. 

To me the foregoing does not add up to 
a clear picture as to big unions being a fact 
or a fancy. You may or may not wish to 
remove the quotes around “big unions.” 


3. FACT OR ANT; BIG GOVERNMENT 


“Big Government” is a phrase often used 
in our times. To the political party out of 
power the Government is always bigger than 
it should be. Discussion of big Govern- 
ment, conveniently to me and my colleagues 
in Congress, usually focuses upon the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
rarely does one hear impassioned speeches 
about big State government or big local gov- 
ernment. 

Bigness of government, may, perhaps, be 
best assayed in terms of scope of activities, 
employment and revenue. First, a brief word 
about State and local governments. In 1960 
the total expenditures of all State and local 
governments were almost $61 billion. This 
was less than the business done by 10 large 
corporations, If the States were included in 
any summary of bigness, none of them, in 
terms of reyenues or expenditures, would 
make the big five list of business corporations. 
Thus the revenue of the State of California 
is about one-third of the amount of sales 
of General Motors. New York State does 
no better in any such listing. A.T, & T.’s 
construction expenditures have exceeded the 
expenditures of any State except one. A.T. 
& T., with over 700,000 employees, and Gen- 
eral Motors, with over 500,000, have many 
times the number of employees of such 
States as California and New York, with some 
146,000 and 124,000 employees, respectively. 

In 1961 there were about 9 million people 
in the employ of Federal, State, and local mu- 
nicipalities, about 7 million of which were 
employed by State and local governments. 
Recent figures of the number of employees 
in the Federal Government indicate that, 
worldwide, there are about 2,528,500; in the 
United States, about 2,367,950. These fig- 
ures do not include the Armed Forces, 

It Is a matter of common knowledge that 
there are a number of Federal regulatory 
agencies concerned with major segments of 


*Union Financial Statistics (1959-60), 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
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our economy and of our national resources, 
Any list of the more important of such 
agencies would include the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. Among the 
departments of the Government closely con- 
cerned with our economy I need mention 
only the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Commerce 
and Labor Departments. It has been said 
by one who is not my favorite author—the 
president of the Standard Oil Co, of In- 
diana—that there are over 60 independent 
agencies of the Federal Government with 
about 400,000 employees, and an annual 
budget of about $10 billion. These figures 
may be compared with the 700,000 employ- 
ees Of A.T, & T. and the latter’s operating 
income of over $8 billion. 

In a series of articles in the Indianapolis 
Star earlier this year, it was adduced that 
there were about 24 Government corporations 
or agencies having important business ac- 
tivities, 

What the Federal Reserve Board does 
affects most of us. And if you are in the 
market for mortgage money, want to bulld 
a hospital, need employment insurance, and 
so forth, there is likely to be a Federal 
agency in the picture. 

What buyer is bigger than our Defense 
Department? What lender is larger than our 
Government? What seller has more surpuls 
property to sell? Who receives more 
revenues? 

I think it is falr to say that we have a 
big Government. I have removed my initial 


quotes. Most of you probably will do the 
same, 
4. DOES THE BIGNESS OF ONE BEGET BIGNESS IN 


THE OTHER? 


The theory of countervalling power is at- 
tributed to one who is a well-known pro- 
fessor of economics as well as a member 
of our diplomatic seryice—Mr. Galbraith. 
If not its originator he has given it popular 
impetus, As I understand it it means that 
the natural reaction to bigness of an organi- 
zation is a growth of bigness on the part of 
those with which it deals. Thus, according 
to this theory, big sellers induce big buyers. 
Big business gives rise to big unions. 

I think it is obvious that this theory is 
not fully borne out in practice. But I be- 
lieve that there are many striking examples 
which support this theory. Thus the presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers Union of America 
is reported to have called for a merger of 
all textile unions, and to have sald: 

“This is no time for small, independent, 
and scattered efforts. Textile employers 
learned this lesson long ago. 

They have been steadily combining their 
resources and forming huge, powerful corpo- 
rations. Textile workers can no longer 
ignore this development if they are to be 
able to deal effectively with these giants 
of industry.“ 

Iam aware also that companies in certain 
industries, group together when engaged in 
collective bargaining with national unions. 

An interesting sidelight in the problem of 
interrelationship of bigness occurred during 
the past year. The Federal Government held 
& competitive lease sale involving some three 
and three-quarter million acres in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The reason given by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior was: “The answer 
lies in the nature of the oll industry. The 
tremendous investments in equipment and 
material which are necessary to explore and 
drill in the outer shelf require that the 
companies hold sufficient acreage to keep 
such equipment working.” 


Washington Post, May 8, 1962. 
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T am certain that the growth of big cor- 
porations with attendant increscent power 
and the power of some unions have been 
conducive to big government. Any time a 
government allows private sectors of its econ- 
omy to become larger than it or more power- 
Tul, it is on its way out. 

Size has not been outlawed under the antl- 
trust laws. But the Supreme Court has rec- 
ognized that size creates a dangerous oppor- 
tunity for abuse“ Such bigness, because of 
its effect upon the Nation's economy, in- 
evitably invites Government regulation or 
intervention in one form or another, 

The more Government intervention, the 
less "free enterprise.” This is illustrated by 
the recent steel price increase crisis, as Pro- 
fessor Berle noted in an article in the New 
York Times Magazine in April of this year. 

Regulation of public utilities is so common 
a part of our economic scenery that we raise 
no question as to Government regulation in 
this area. Yet the reason for such regulation 
is the absence of competition as a regulator. 
The bigness of the utility and its monopoly 
power in the area where it operates, creates 
such danger of abuse that we are not willing 
to trust it alone to exercise such power wisely 
and in the public interest. 

In a message to Congress in April 1938, 
President Roosevelt noted that “A discern- 
ing magazine of business has editorially 
pointed out that big business collectivism 
in industry compels an ultimate collectivism 
in government.” 

To those who point to the many companies 
of small or moderate size in this country, I 
ask, “Would they still be here if it were not 
for our antitrust laws?” Abuse of big power 
has been adduced on many occasions in the 
courts and in congressional hearings. One 
Government official some years ago made 
history by asserting that what was good for 
General Motors was good for the country. 
This equation of the interests of a big com- 
pany with the interests of a big country may, 
rightly, give us pause for reflection. I feel 
certain, however, that it is our antitrust laws 
which have kept corporate officials from par- 
alleling a recent statement by the head of 
La Société General de Belgique that, “It 
isn't that we are too big. It’s that Belgium 
is too small.” 

I am forced to admit, however, that this 
country, thus far at least, does not seem 
to have been big enough to regulate that 
colossus of colossi, A.T. & T. The Federal 
Communications Commission, admittedly, 
with all of its resources, has never been able- 
to handle the job of regulating A.T. & T's 
rates. The FCC admits it has no procedure 
to determine or regulate interstate long dis- 
tance rates and that it can only negotiate 
such rates, 

In June of this year, the White House 
Committee on Small Business, in a progress 
report, noted that “A large number of small 
independent businesses decreases the likell- 
hood of excessive economic and political con- 
trol.” The part played by the cartelized 
economy of prewar Germany and Japan in 
the excessive political control there which 
led to World War II, attests to the truth of 
that observation. 


. 
5. WHETHER BIGNESS IS DESIRABLE 


(a) Big business: Big business supplies 
us with much of our mass-produced goods. 
It furnishes employment to a great many 
of our people. It is a source of investment 
to many a stockholder and to a lesser num- 
ber of bondholders. Often diversified, It 
is not so susceptible to economic Ul health 
as small business, The taxes it pays help 
support Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. It is the mainspring upon which 
many a small company, many a small busi- 
nessman depends. And its importance in 


‘United States v. Swift & Co, 287 US. 
106, 116, 
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this country is not infrequently matched 
by its importance in other countries. 

But big business means big power. When 
a giant trips and falls, the damage he does 
is likely to be much greater than when one 
of ordinary stature suffers the same misfor- 
tune. Thus the recent bankruptcy of the 
212 retall store chain of Grayson-Robinson 
triggered the closing of a number of their 
stores, In addition, it has jeopardized many 
of its small manufacturer creditors. And 
when big business misuses its big power, the 
resulting harm is likely to be more far reach- 
ing than when a smaller competitor is guilty 
of the same abuse. The small and the mod- 
erate-size businessman may compete with 
the big concern, but in the current business 
world it is a rarity to find David felling Go- 
liath or a David acquiring Goliath as part 
of his entourage. 

The possession of great power by great 
corporations is itself dangerous. The great- 
er the power, the more likelihood of its 
abuses. As Lord Acton said: “Power cor- 
rupts. Absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

It ls common for big business enterprises 
to point to the many small businesses which 
are their subcontractors or suppliers. But 
this kind of emperor's largess has many dis- 
quieting factors. When all or a substantial 
part of the output of a small company 
goes to a big corporation, the former is in a 
very vulnerable position, To supply the 
needs of the latter the small company may 
have a heavy capital investment and acquired 
Special equipment. A change of mind on the 
Part of the big corporation and bankruptcy 
of the small company, or a forced sale to a 
big corporation, may be just around the 
corner, 

The small businessman will often find it 
necessary to court the favor of the big 
corporation as to prices. Often dissatisfac- 
tion may be considered too expensive a 
luxury. As time goes by the urge to compete, 
the incentive to innovate, becomes lost. Con- 
tent to be protected by big brother’s um- 
brella, he may become big brother's most 
ardent defender. The Council of Economic 
Advisers has been troubled over the future 
of small businesses which “live as satellites 
of the corporations which dominate their 
industry much like feudal lords.” 

Tall girls are wont to be attracted to tall 
boys. Giant corporations are wont to com- 
Mingle with other giants, ofter to the dis- 
tress of the smaller businessman looking in 
from the outside. The huge insurance com- 
panies which lend money to shopping cen- 
ters want the developers to lease to huge 
chain outlets rather than to a local mer- 
chant who has made good. When one bank 
wants to merge with another bank it is 
common to find advanced as a justification 
the need or desirability of a big bank to deal 
With the accounts of a big corporation, One 
or the largest banks in the country num- 
bers the 100 largest corporations among its 
Customers. The big advertising agency will 
Often eschew the smaller advertiser to con- 
centrate upon the big advertiser. The big 
Advertiser, in turn, is likely to be a big 
Corporation. 

The big corporation has rarely achieved 
lts size through natural growth. More often 
than not mergers with other companies 
have accounted for a substantial part of its 
Size. This is true of such major generals of 
industry as General Motors and General 
Electric. It is also true of many of our 
largest banks. 

“Defenders of mammoth corporations are 
wont to assert that great size is a result of 
efficient management or that great size is 
necessary if an enterprise is to operate most 
efficiently, I am quite skeptical of such 
arguments. 

In the first place, large size is often cre- 
Ated through large-scale acquisitions, 
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Secondly, I hardly think that it is com- 
patible with efficiency to find big corpora- 
tions so often involved in price-fixing, cartel 
activities, and other practices, prohibited by 
our antitrust laws. 

Thirdly, the truly big corporation is likely 
to spawn bureaucratic red tape and the 
committee system, and to grow to the point 
where top management does not know what 
is going on in their own organization. 
What must we think of such vaunted efi- 
ciency when the president of General Elec- 
tric asserts (or confesses, according to one's 
taste) that he did not know of the wide- 
spread price-fixing activities of an number 
of high officers of that corporation. And is 
it a mark of efficiency that the head of 
Westinghouse found it necessary to make 
the same plea, although the company had 
a corps of attorneys whose primary function 
it was to preach antitrust gospel to officials 
of that company. In a “big” corporation 
there may be so many vice presidents that 
the president has to take a Dale Carnegie 
course to be able to remember their name. 

Furthermore, a number of studies have 
shown that matters such as the acquisition 
of another company Invariably are given the 
personal attention of the top executive of 
the big corporation, but that many an oper- 
ating matter of comparable importance never 
gets that high. 

Fourthly, what evidence there is points to 
the conclusion that efficiency does not nec- 
essarily increase with size. On the contrary, 
after some point the tendency may well be 
the other way. A study made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the early 1940's 
found moderate-size corporations more effi- 
client as measured by production costs and 
earning power. In only 1 of the 59 indi- 
vidual company-cost tests did the largest 
company have the lowest costs. And the 
small-size company, on the whole, did better 
on these tests than the large corporation. 
Prof. Joe S. Bain, in the March 1954 
issue of American Economic Review, in an 
article entitled “Economics of Scale, Con- 
centration, and Condition of Entry in 20 
Manufacturing Industries,“ made a study of 
20 manufacturing industries and concluded 
that economics of the scale of firm beyond 
the size of a single optimum plant were 
either negligible or totally absent, 

Big business does carry with it many dan- 
gers. One of the most important is the 
“don't rock the boat“ philosophy which it 
seems to engender, One economic writer has 
attributed to an official of one of the large 
oil companies, the following philosophy: 
“One must submerge one’s own ideas into 
those of the group; and one must be care- 
ful not to get twisted with redtape. Above 
all, one must work toward unanimity.” * 

When asked why Bethlehem Steel Co. was 
not using an important oxygen converter 
developed by the Austrians, an officer of that 
company is reported to have said: 

“We don't want to invest in a facility 
unless it will return on an average, 20 per- 
cent before taxes, operating at 60 to 70 per- 
cent of capacity.“ 7 

The large company is likely to be a mass- 
production company, but mass production is 
generally well within the capacity of our 
medium-size companies. 

As to big business I am constrained to say, 
therefore, that the size of some of them 


seems to have more potentiality for harm. 


than for good. 

b. Big unions. The desirability of a big 
or powerful union in certain industries not 
only may be, but has been debated. 

In May of this year the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor Management 


*Baldwin, “Antitrust and the Changing 
Corporation” (1961) 217. 
The Reporter (May 1962) 22. 
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Policy made a report on Free and Responsi- 
ble Collective Bargaining and Industrial 
Peace.” This committee was composed of 
businessmen and union leaders, as well as 
representatives of the academic world and 
the professions. That report did not note 
any undue size of power of unions. It made 
known that since 1947 the amount of work- 
ing time lost because of strikes has averaged 
less than one-third of 1 percent. 

One of its members, however, the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Inland 
Steel Co., laid the blame of national emer- 
gency disputes upon what he asserted was 
the monopoly power of unions, Another 
member, the president of the National Bu- 
reau of Research, was of the opinion that 
“Labor disputes which involve a nationwide 
industry commonly have their origin in the 
monopoly power of private groups.” Labor 
leaders stated that assertions that: 

Dominant union power that constitutes a 
major threat to effective collective bargain- 
ing, are an example of attributing to others 
characteristics which are in fact one's own. 

“If it is intended to assert that the exist- 
ence of so-called monopoly power on the 
union side causes disputes which 
would otherwise be settled peacefully, the 
assertion is simply untrue. Recent experi- 
ences in the maritime and longshore indus- 
tries—to which the national emergency pro- 
visions of the present law have most often 
been applied—surely demolish the notion 
that the cause of such disputes is the exist- 
ence of a single union Instead of several.” 

The report itself contains the following 
interesting addendum: 

“ADDENDUM 


“Some among the Committee members feel 
strongly that there is today a concentration 
of power in certain unions which results in 
the impairment of effective collective bar- 
gaining and in the substitution of power for 
reason in tliis process, and accordingly con- 
stitutes a major threat to industrial peace. 

“Other Committee members have pressed 
with equal vigor the view that whatever dan- 
ger there is from concentration of economic 
and financial power has developed basically 
on the corporate side and that protests 
against labor monopoly’ are essentially dis- 
torted. 

“The view of the substantial majority of 
the Committee is that this matter warrants 
special study which will permit a thorough- 
going and deliberate examination of this 
issue.” 

Many management leaders prefer to deal 
with one or a few large unions than with a 
number of small unions, often less disci- 
plined than the larger ones. Yet domina- 
tion of a large union by one with scant con- 
cern for the public interest is not only an 
uninviting prospect, but sometimes an 
actuality. 

I do not think that the size and power of 
unions are commensurate with that of a 
number of our business giants. But I do not 
overlook the fact that some are of a size and 
power to affect our economy materially. 

6. WHAT OUR GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN DOING 
WITH RESPECT TO THE PROBLEMS RAISED BY . 
“BIG BUSINESS” AND “BIG UNIONS” 

I venture to say that were it not for the 
antitrust laws, particularly the Sherman 
Act and the Celler-Kefauver antimerger 
statute our economy would be almost en- 
tirely constituted of dinosaur corporations. 
It has been the restraining influence of our 
antitrust laws that has kept this from com- 
ing to pass. Corporations of mammoth size 
do exist, but their number is still in the 
hundreds while that of smaller businesees 
are stili in the thousands. 

Paradoxically, some businessmen who are 
most vociferous in paying lip service to our 
free enterprise system are the most vehement 
objectors to the enforcement of our antitrust 
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laws by the Federal Government in order to 
preserve the competition which is the very 
mainspring of our free enterprise system. I 
would add that there is much legislation 
already on the books in aid of small busi- 
ness. The Federal Government also has a 
number of agencies to which the small busi- 
nessman may resort to when in need of ad- 
vice or money. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and the Railway 
Labor Act are but two of a number of legis- 
lative restrictions on the power of labor 
unions, The National Mediation Board and 
the Federal Mediation an Conciliation Serv- 
ice help avoid undue exercise of union 
power. The President's Advisory Committee 
on Labor Management Policy recently advo- 
cated an even more active government role 
where labor management disputes in major 
or critical industries affect national health 
and safety. But this recommendation 
evoked a dissent from Henry Ford IT, one of 
its industry members. 

7. CONCLUSION 


I confess that to me a pattern of big busi- 
ness, big unions and big government poses a 
disturbing problem, 

Justice Douglas, in an eloquent address be- 
for the University of Judaism expressed my 
own doubts in these words: 

“Big business, big government, big 
unions—each has helped erase some of the 
qualities of individuality from Americans, 
As the individual has become more and more 
submerged, his voice is more indistinct.” 

I would want to preserve this voice, not to 
a whisper but loud and clear. I am loath to 
believe that the three B’s requires its dis- 
appearance. It may well be that the three 
big B's are here to stay. It may be that they 
do more good than harm. As long as we 
have big business and powerful unions, and 
a hot-cold war, a big government may be 
not only desirable but necessary. But un- 
less we are vigilant as to the danger they 
pose to individuality, you and I may have to 
pay the exorbitant price of increasing re- 
strictions on what we can do and say. 


Address by Irving Maness of SBA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following address by Mr. Irv- 
ing Maness, Deputy Administrator for 
Procurement and Technical Assistance, 
Small Business Administration. This 
address was delivered before the Rassco 
Israel Corp. in connection with Mr. 
Maness’ recent trip to Israel as mission 
director of the first U.S. trade mission 
to Israel: 

ADDRESS BY IRVING Maness, DEPUTY ApMIN- 
IsTRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE THE Rassco ISRAEL CORP, BREW- 
peer Horen, New Yorn, N.Y., OCTOBER 4, 
1 
I am happy to be here today and grateful 

for the opportunity to speak to you about 

Israel, where I visited just a few weeks ago 

heading a trade mission. In fact, it was the 

first U.S. trade mission to Israel, and I am 
happy to report that it was a very success- 

ful one. It will result, I am confident in a 

greater exchange of trade—trade meaning a 

two-way street—export and import. 
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Because of this journey, your and my good 
friend, Jaques Torczyner, assistant to the 
president, Rassco Israel Corp., has asked me 
to report on my visit, and to give you my 
impressions of business conditions and in- 
vestment opportunities, and also on the im- 
portance of economic relations between the 
United States and Israel. 

This is a big order, indeed, and there are 
many and important things to be said on 
this subject, and too little time tonight to 
say them. Hence, in the short moments I 
am privileged to have with you, I can do no 
more than set before you but the bare out- 
lines of that young and vigorous economic 
and political structure that is Israel, and to 
delay a broader discussion of the valuable 
economic opportunities for American capi- 
tal and know-how for a future, more pro- 
pitious time, 

I left Israel with the feeling that most of 
us are too much impressed by the clamor 
of daily urgencies, which so permeate us as 
to lose sight of the grand movement of his- 
tory that is taking place today in that coun- 
try. It is this great movement that will 
shape the future of mankind, and not the 
passing excitements, for beyond these, there 
is arising in Israel the outlines of a robust 
and yital community, independent, and dedi- 
cated to freedom—a freedom which, in the 
words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, is “lean- 
ing on her spear.” 

This community is united with us, and 
with the rest of the free world, by an alle- 
giance to peace and justice, and, as such, its 


` importance cannot be overemphasized. 


Let us examine the reasons why I believe 
Israel has a vital role in shaping the future 
of mankind. 

A new ideology, less than a half a century 
old, is bursting forth from the world’s center 
of communism. Its priests are proclaiming 
its Inevitable triumph, and no one who ex- 
amines the world of today can doubt that 
the danger is real, indeed. 

Opposed to that ideology, on the other 
hand, is a world which is incompatible with 
the Communist conception of world order. 
Opposed to the Communist ideology is an 
ideology which was born more than 3,000 
years ago on Mount Sinal, from whence it 
spread to the far corners of the world. It, 
as you know, embodies the principles to 
which we Americans, as a Nation, are com- 
mitted and on which this Republic was 
formed. 

- This ideology, on the wane in many parts 

of the world, is receiving new strength in 
Israel, There it is daily being reborn. Per- 
mit me to report to you that while Israel 
is developing as a great economic center of 
the Middle East and, as such, is important 
to that part of the world, as well as to all 
of us whose daily lives are bound up in 
the economics of the various parts of the 
world, it is simultaneously reviving, with no 
less fervor or intensity, the prophetic prom- 
ise of “mi-Zion tetzeh torah udwar Adonaj 
mijirushalaiim” (From Mount Zion will go 
forth learning, and the word of God from 
Jerusalem). Herein, I am certain rests the 
mission of Israel and here, most likely lies 
the root for communism's enmity toward 
the new State of Israel, for the two ideologies, 
that of Marx and Lenin and that of the Bible 
and religion cannot coexist. As long as the 
latter prospers the other cannot, in the long 
run, survive. 

It is the outcome of this competition be- 
tween the two ideologies, on which our Na- 
tion's security and our survival as free men 
in a free world depends. Some in our midst 
are slow to recognize this truth, and it re- 
quired the vision of a great American Presi- 
dent, President Truman, to first recognize the 
great need for just such a spiritual force as 
Israel can, and does, provide the world of 
today. 

This spiritual force has been dormant for 
miilenniums, at great cost in lives and spir- 
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itual values, and now that we, the United 
States, have awakened it, we have the addi- 
tional sacred duty to give it that moral and 
material support which it needs, until the 
time comes where its own development en- 
ables it to keep pace, on its own, with the 
demands of our time. 

I have seen Israel's efforts in this direction 
with my own eyes. Great works under ex- 
treme hardships are being undertaken 
throughout the country. I venture to say 
that given a proper “security” climate— 
which, incidentally, only America can pro- 
vide—Israel may become again, in our life- 
time yet, the “Eretz zabeth chalay udwash” 
(the land of milk and honey) of the biblical 
time. 

Some might term this “visionary.” But, 
when you observe how Israel responded to 
the challenge of the first decade of its exist- 
ence, you will agree with me that the real 
“wirtschafswunder” (economic miracle), 
which you hear about in the context of West- 
ern Germany's economic recovery, has hap- 
pened not in that country, but in Israel. 

A small country, faced with the problems 
of a flow of immigrants that more than 
trebled its population within a little more 
than a decade, beset by hostile neighbors, 
lacking in that all-essential natural element 
which we take for granted—water—has suc- 
ceeded in building an economy whose gross 
national product in 1961 amounted to $2.9 
Dillion. Its exports amount to $416.4 million, 
its imports to $818.8 million. Its citizens 
have an annual per capita income of be- 
tween $650 and $700, an income higher than 
that of Austria, Ireland, and Italy, and closely 
approximating that of Finland, the Nether- 
lands, and even that of Germany. 

Thus, within the short period of 14 years 
the State of Israel has become a solid political 
unit and a re in the Middle 
East. In the economic sector, it is a viable 
community which has grown from a recipient 
into a disperser of foreign technical aid. It 
enjoys fruitful trade relations with some 
100 countries, and all indications point to 
its continuous economic growth. ~ 

They are building in Israel schools, hos- 
pitals and clinics, health and welfare centers. 
In order to encourage industrial and eco- 
nomic growth, they favor and welcome in 
every way, the investment of capital and, at 
the same time are steps to assure the 
success of their development by fostering 
individual initiative, 

No doubt, the full realization of their vast 
economic program requires time, and time, 
ladies and gentlemen, in Israel, is of the 
essence, 

President Kennedy relates the story of the 
famous French Marshal Lyautey, who once 
asked his gardener to plant a tree. The 
gardener objected that the tree was slow- 
growing and would not reach maturity for 

a hundred years. The marshal replied, In 
that case, there is no time to lose, plant it 
this afternoon.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I say to you, as 
President Kennedy recently said when he re- 
lated that story, “Let us plant this tree this 
afternoon,” and let us plant it wherever there 
are freedom-loving peoples. 

“Let us plant that tree in Israel,” 


Preservation of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears to be a great deal of discussion 
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over certain resolutions pertaining to of- 
ficial records of congressional commit- 
tees, and use of said records by the 
parties in certain litigations. 

I haye listened to the disclussions here 
on the floor concerning the matter of 
conflicting congressional resolutions and 
their import upon the body politics of 
this Nation. 

Without taking a position on one side 
or the other of any particular case either 
in court or in preparation for court ac- 
tion, one must accept the premise of the 
inequity of the position created by the 
apparent double standard created by the 
resolutions under discussion. These res- 
olutions according to the Recorp were 
passed by the Senate. 

Resolutions passed March 8, 1962, pro- 
hibited the divulgence of specific infor- 
mation in one instance, while a few 
months later another resolution (Sept, 
25, 1952) reversed this position in the 
earlier resolutions and permitted unre- 
stricted divulgence. 

The nature of the information, the 
Personalities involved must be treated 
as a secondary consideration in this sit- 
uation. 

The question of the legality of the pro- 
posals or the right of the Congress to 
Pass contradictory measures may also 
be removed from this discussion. We 
can do so because in a self-governed 
body, making its own rules the question 
what is right and what is wrong accord- 
ing to the rules, is often only a matter 
of majority vote. However, the question 
goes beyond these considerations and 
hits at a principle of law of a democratic 
Government; one that is based upon 
equality before the courts of the land. 

In any case, this action of the congres- 
sional body could prejudice a case before 
a court in the favor of one of the parties 
in the litigation. This could and in 
Many cases would be the determining 
factor in a case where the issues involved 
are a matter of great publicity and pub- 
lic interest. 

To deliberately. prejudice a case is 
against all concepts of fair trial, trial by 
jury, and equal justice under the law. 

The records are replete with cases in 
Point, some of which can be held to be 
directly related to the subject of this 
discussion. 

The following citations show the uni- 
versal disapproval of action of this na- 
ture. 
` When government withholds informa- 
tion from the accused but discloses such 
information to the prosecution, it vio- 
lates the basic responsibility of the duty 
of “the government’ to do justice. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, 1950, in U.S. v. Coplon (185 F. 2d 
629, 638), stated the purpose of this 
resolution more eloquently than I could 
possibly: : 

Few weapons in the arsenal of freedom are 
More useful than the power to compel a gov- 
ernment to disclose the evidence on which 
it seeks to forfelt the liberty of its citizens. 


The US. Supreme Court, in U.S. v. 
Reynolds (345 U.S. 1, 12), eloquently 
States this principle: 

The rationale of the criminal cases is that, 
Since the Government which prosecutes an 
&ccused also has the duty to see that justice 
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is done, it is unconscionable to allow it to 
undertake prosecution and then invoke its 
governmental privileges to deprive the ac- 
cused of anything which might be material 
to its defense. 


The principle is not limited to the 
prosecuting arm of the Government. 
The courts have spoken in broad terms, 
In both the Reynolds cases and in Rovi- 
arro v. U.S. (335 U.S. 53, 60-61) the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that dismissal re- 
sults if the Government withholds what 
the accused seeks. 

It seems clear that the Government 
may not avoid its duty to do justice by 
having one of its arms prosecute while 
the other inhibits the defense. A power- 
ful analogy is presented by Delaney v. 
U.S. (199 F. 2d 107, first circuit, 1952) 
in which a conviction was reversed be- 
cause of the prejudicial effect of pub- 
licity resulting from congressional hear- 
ings. The Court has made it inescapably 
clear that, for purposes of withholding 
information needful to the defense no 
less than for purposes of spreading prej- 
udicial publicity, the Government is in- 
divisible. 


The courts have broadly construed 
these constitutional inhibitions upon the 
State because as in the Coplon case the 
court recognizes that— 

All governments, democracies as well as 
autocracies, believe that those they seek to 
punish are guilty; the impediment of consti- 
tutional barriers are galling to all govern- 
ments when they prevent the consummation 
of that just purpose. But these barriers 
were devised and are precious because they 
prevent that purpose and its pursuit from 
passing unchallenged by the accused, and 
unpurged by the alembic of public scrutiny 
and public criticism. A society which has 
come to wince at such exposure of the meth- 
ods by which it seeks to impose its will upon 
its members has already lost the feel for 
freedom and is on the path toward abso- 
lutism. 


The double standard implicit in these 
resolutions referred to above offends not 
only basic constitutional guarantees, but 
also the American's sense of fair play. 
This resolution is an expression of the 
congressional body that the information 
acquired through the machinery of this 
body may not be used in a one-sided 
effort. 

The resolution further protects the ac- 
cused by providing him with equal op- 
portunity to secure privileged informa- 
tion which may have been made avail- 
able to other agencies or to the courts 
shisha the express consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

We are reminded of the obligation 
of the Government in criminal cases, 
and it behooves the Congress in the exer- 
cise of its powers to heed the warnings 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, issued over a 
quarter of a century ago in Berger v. 
United States, supra: 

The US. attorney is the representative 
not of an ordinary party to a controversy, 
but of a sovereignty whose obligation to gov- 
ern impartially is as compelling as its obli- 
gation to govern at all; and whose interest, 
therefore, {n a criminal prosecution is not 
that it shall win a case, but that justice 
shall be done. As such, he is in a peculiar 
and very definite sense the servant of the 
law, the twofold aim of which is that guilt 
shall not escape or innocence suffer, He may 
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te with earnestness and vigor—in- 
deed, he should do so. But, while he may 
strike hard. blows, he is not at liberty to 
strike foul ones. It is as much his duty to 
refrain from improper methods calculated 
to produce a wrongful conviction as it is 
to use every legitimate means to bring about 
a just one. 


The Congress of the United States has 
a similar obligation. Government is in- 
divisible as it operates affecting the 
rights of the individual. The Senate 
may not and should not act in such a 
manner as to grant to the prosecution 
that assistance and cooperation which 
it withholds from the accused or vice 
versa. 

Since attorneys general and all officers 
and Members of the Congress and the 
courts are only temporary in their official 
positions, the individuals change but the 
powers and rights of the officers must be 
the same for whomever may be holding 
the offices at any given moment. 

When bad precedent is set, bad law 
follows. When bad laws become the rule 
instead of the exception, man's funda- 
mental liberties and privileges under the 
law. become trampled in the dust of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Let us then look to tomorrow knowing 
that what we have done today brightens 
our hopes rather than consigning them 
to the dark dungeon of favoritism and 
the abusive use of temporary authority 
and power. 

In instances such as this the individ- 
uals do not count. The matter tran- 
scends personalities, it becomes an issue 
bearing upon the very foundations of our 
Government and our whole creed of 
equal justice under the law. 


Public Access to Commission Dissents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


2 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 
1962, and on September 20, 1962, I in- 
formed House members that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was attempting 
to suppress the dissenting views of its 
minority members. This and a similar 
instance in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion were uncovered by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information. 
As a result of subcommittee discussions 
with these two Commissions, both of 
them have now adopted new policies to 
make clear that from now on neither 
Commission will attempt to suppress the 
views of dissenting Commission mem- 
bers. 

In my report to the House on Septem- 
ber 20, 1962, I pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's letter of Sep- 
tember 6, 1962, did not fully clarify 
whether the Commission’s new policy 
would prevent a nonconcurring Commis- 
sioner from expressing his views on any 
Commission action, including those that 
the Commission does not make public. 
I have now received a letter from the 
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Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stating that the Commission's 
new policy applies to all Commission ac- 
tions whether or not they are made pub- 
lic by the Commission. The subcom- 
mittee letter of September 18, 1962, and 
the Commission's answer of September 
25, 1962, are as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1962. 

Mr. PauL RAND DIXON, 

Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Dixon: Thank you for your letter 
of September 6, 1962, advising that the Ped- 
eral Trade Commission on September 4, 1962, 
unanimously adopted a resolution recogniz- 
ing that any Commissioner who does not 
concur with any action which the Commis- 
sion makes public is entitled to have his dis- 
sent and the reasons therefor shown on the 
document or other accompanying papers evi- 
dencing such action. 

The Commission's new policy is excellent, 
as far as it goes; however, it does not cover 
actions which the Commission fails to make 
public. The language of the Commission’s 
new policy, as quoted in your letter, could 
thus be interpreted as denying the right of 
a Commissioner to make known his objec- 
tions to a Commission action such as a de- 
cision to drop a matter, or a decision con- 
cerning Commission procedure, or any other 
Commission matter, if the Commission does 
not make the action public. 

There is no apparent basis upon which the 
majority of the Commission (or two Com- 
missioners constituting a majority of a three- 
man quorum) may muzzle or delay the 
issuance of the views of dissenting Commis- 
sloners with regard to any Commission ac- 
tions. Please, therefore, clarify whether the 
policy statement of September 4, 1962, is in- 
tended to prevent a nonconcurring Commis- 
sioner from expressing views on any Commis- 
sion action which is not made public. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Special Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1962. 

Hon, JohN E. Moss, 

Chairman, Special Government Information 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma, CHamMan: In our letter to you 
of September 6, 1962, we advised that the 
Federal Trade Commission on September 4, 
1962, unanimously adopted a resolution rec- 
ognizing that any Commissioner who does 
not concur in any action which the Com- 
mission makes public is entitled to have his 
dissent and the reasons therefor shown on 
the documents or other accompanying papers 
evidencing such action. 

You ask in your letter of September 18, 
1962, whether the Commission's policy state- 
ment of September 4, 1962, is intended to 
prevent a nonconcurring Commissioner from 
expressing views on any Commission action 
which is not made public. 

This is to advise you that it was not the 
Commission’s intention in its statement Of 
September 4, 1962, to prevent a nonconcur- 
ring Commissioner from expressing views on 
any Commission action. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL RAND DIXON, 
Chairman. 
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National Lottery—“Pie in the Sky” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American taxpayer is clamoring for tax 
reductions. Some request that Govern- 
ment expenditures be reduced, others 
seek to eliminate waste and inefficiency 
in necessary programs, and others desire 
painless methods of taxation or painless 
methods of raising revenue. I, for one, 
have recognized that we must spend 
money for our national defense and our 
national needs. At the same time, I 
recognize that the American taxpayer 
is seeking tax relief. Without security, 
our program would be meaningless. 

I have sought to eliminate waste, and 
inefficiency, to reduce the cost of unnec- 
essary expenditures. As a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, Sub- 
committee of Agriculture, I and the sub- 
committee members recommend a reduc- 
tion of $877,690,500 from the budget 
requests, As a result of my activities 
and those of the subcommittee members, 
we have brought about a reduction of 
storage costs in our corn and wheat by 
3 cents a bushel with annual savings ap- 
proximating $86 million per year. The 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia, of which I am a 
member, has recommended reductions 
of approximately $10 million from the 
budget requests this year. We have 
sought to cut out waste without impair- 
ing our defenses or national needs. 

Some people, however, offer tax cuts 
through “pie in the sky” proposals. 
Such a proposal is the national lottery. 
It is cruel and it is a hoax to propose a 
national lottery to reduce taxes when 
such proposals are neither obtainable 
nor feasible. But it is doubly cruel when 
the proposal contains provisions which 
prevent the collection of one dime of 
revenue. Since 1933 national lottery bills 
have been proposed in Congress. These 
have been rejected. Lottery sponsors 
have introduced bills for many years. 
One of the sponsors has introduced a 
lottery bill for 10 years. Many of his 
speeches on lottery have been inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD costing the 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. I desire, 
Mr. Speaker, to speak about one bill, 
H.R. 2007, introduced by the gentleman 
from the Bronx. ~ 

H.R. 2007, to raise revenues through 
lottery is so drawn that even if it were 
passed, it could not raise one dime. On 
page 3, line 9 of the bill, it provides as 
follows: 

No ticket or participation shall be sold in 


any State, or in a political subdivision of a 
State, where such sale is illegal. 


Inasmuch as every State in the 
Union—50 States—including 1 State 
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where other gambling is permitted, out- 
laws lottery, no funds could be collected. 
In a brief speech on May 24, 1962, I docu- 
mented the statutes of every State which 
declared lottery to be illegal. I do not 
repeat them here. To my charge that 
no revenue could be collected because 
every State in the Union bars lottery and 
no ticket can be sold where lottery is 
illegal, the sponsor answers that Federal 
law supersedes State law. Normally 
where there is a conflict between a Fed- 
eral statute and a State law, Federal 
law supersedes State law, but where a 
Federal statute has a savings clause, such 
as is contained in H.R. 2007, providing 
that State law shall not be set aside, the 
State law is valid and governs. The 
State law remains effective and con- 
tinues to exist despite the contradiction 
contained in the Federal statute. H.R. 
2007, by its provisions, preserves the 
State laws which declare lottery to be 
illegal. It provides that in a State where 
lottery is illegal, no sale of lottery tickets 
can be made. In view of the fact that 
H.R. 2007 says no lottery ticket could 
be sold where lottery is illegal, no lottery 
ticket could, therefore, be sold. Not one 
dime could be raised. Not one dime in 
taxes would be reduced. 

We in Congress see many amendments 
to legislation which seeks to preserve 
State statutes. On Thursday of this 
week, October 4, when I presided over 
the House of Representatives during the 
consideration of the bill to outlaw child 
labor by agricultural industries on 
farms, an amendment preserving State 
statutes was adopted by the member- 
ship. The House has sought to change 
the rule of interpretation by the courts 
so as to make State laws effective even 
where Federal laws on the same subject 
exist. Thus, it is obvious that State 
laws can stand side by side where Fed- 
eral legislation so provides. 

H.R. 2007, which I have been discuss- 
ing, the bill which allegedly purports to 
raise revenue by lottery but provides that 
State laws shall be valid, and, therefore, 
no sale of lottery tickets can be made 
where lottery is illegal. 

The cruel promises to reduce taxation 
by lottery revenue could be excused if 
such promises were based on ignorance. 
It is unlikely that a so-called expert 
on lottery who has made a thorough 
study on the history of lottery and who 
has introduced lottery bills for 10 years 
could be that ignorant. While such ig- 
norance is improbable, it is possible in 
this case. However, since May of this 
year, the sponsor of the lottery bill was 
advised by me on the floor of Congress 
as to the weaknesses and defects of the 
legislation. Yet the gentleman from the 
Bronx persists in his speeches and rep- 
resentation of tax cuts through the lot- 
tery provided for in H.R. 2007. Such 
continued representations spell out a 
willful hoax and deception upon a trust- 
ing public. 

It is doubly cruel to try to hoax and 
hoodwink a public which needs tax relief 
with such “pie in the sky” proposals. 
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H.R. 2007 cannot provide tax relief to 
the public nor can it increase the reve- 
nues necessary for our national needs 
and defense programs. It is time the 
public became aware of the deception, 
deceit and dishonesty in the repetition 
of a national lottery proposal. Some 
people forget that Abraham Lincoln 
once said, “You can fool some of the 
people all of the time, all of the people 
some of the time, but you can't fool 
all of the people all of the time.” 

An informed public cannot be fooled, 
Mr. Speaker, so I take this opportunity 
to inform the people so they can no 
longer be fooled by a national lottery 
proposal which is only “pie in the sky.” 


“No Show” Penalty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


~ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
public was led to believe that October 
would be the last month of the “no show 
Penalty program.” This plan of passen- 
fer penalties was approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on a strictly experi- 
mental basis for a 6-month period. Af- 
ter questioning Chairman Boyd as to the 
advisability of this plan on May 9, 1962, 
he assured me and other members of 
the Transportation and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee that the program was 
“experimental” and “may prove to be 
wrong.” He indicated that the program 
Would not be continued until after a 
thorough evaluation of the results of 
this 6-month trial period. 

In view of Chairman Boyd’s assur- 
ances, I was shocked to read the follow- 
ing news item, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on September 
25, 1982, on page 22: 

RETAIN No SHOW" Frye, Amts TOLD 

The Ciyil Aeronautics Board yesterday told 
the airlines that their “no show" penalty 
plan should be continued. 

Alan Boyd, CAB Chairman, told the alr- 
lines that the plan—involving a penalty of 
Up to $40 for passengers who fall to cancel 
reservations they do not use—has thus far 
been beneficial. 

A Montgomery citizens committee is pro- 
testing the death sentences, An appeal to 
the Supreme Court is planned. 


Although mention of the Montgomery 
Citizens Committee was obviously a typo- 
graphical error, it seems to me that citi- 
zens committees might well be forming 
in all parts of the United States to pro- 
test the action of Chairman Boyd. Pub- 
lic hearings should be scheduled by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board after the trial 
Þeriod has ended. At the very least, 
an objective evaluation on the merits of 
the “no show plan” should be forth- 
Coming from the CAB based on the ex- 
perience of the airlines and the traveling 
Public during the 6-month period. It 
Was Chairman Boyd himself who stated 
that this was a “trial and error period” 
and was the only way in which his agency 
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could determine whether the approach 
was in the public interest. I respectfully 
submit that you cannot determine the 
outcome of an experiment until the trial 
period has ended and the results are 
studied. 

Up until now, this “no show” experi- 
ment has not received the study which 
it merits and absolutely no information 
has been forwarded to the appropriate 
committee of the Congress. To date, the 


program has been of doubtful value to 


the airlines and has been injurious to 
the traveling public. A workable and 
equitable program of assessments would 
inure to the benefit of the travel indus- 
try. However, it is clear from industry 
reports that the program has proven to 
have grave disadvantages as passenger 
inconvenience and high administrative 
costs. In some cases, the added adminis- 
trative costs of carriers has exceeded the 
amount collected from passengers. 

In addition, the cost of the ill will en- 
gendered in attempts to collect penalities 
and in slowing down ticket counter oper- 
ations cannot be adequately assessed. 
No study has been made to assess the 
loss of revenue through loss of passengers 
because of bad publicity created by the 
program. Before the plan went into 
effect, 17 airlines objected to the 
plan based on their unwillingness to use 
ground personnel to administer the fines. 
It was felt that these ground employees 
would more properly be used to service 
overworked aircraft. 

Chairman Boyd supported the no- 
show program as a means of solving 
the revenue problems caused in large 
part by scalpers and reservation mo- 
nopolists who willfully pervert the airline 
reservation process to their own means. 
The scalpers and monopolists, both 
groups which are especially active in 
resort areas, exploit the reservation proc- 
ess by using fictitious names. The use 
of a pseudonym still provides a foolproof 
way of escaping detection under the 
no-show plan. If the plan is to be 
judged on its success with this problem, 
Mr. Boyd would certainly have to give 
the no-show system a failing mark. 

I would suggest that Chairman Boyd 
provide the Congress and the traveling 
public with a report on how effectively 
and fairly fines are assessed, The Avia- 
tion Daily reported that— 

While the carriers were able to collect 
$283,651 from no-shows they were unable to 
collect $318,707 from passengers who falled 
to pay the airlines when billed through the 
mall. Of the 16,645 no-shows billed this 
way for a total of $335,324, only 1,619 re- 
turned payments totaling $16,617. 


Is public confidence merited in a plan 
of assessments whereby fines are paid 
on an almost voluntary basis? 

Even if the “no show” plan benefits 
outweigh the disadvantages to the air- 
lines under continued use and experi- 
ence, the Civil Aeronautics Board should 
consider the disadvantages to the pas- 
sengers, or as Chairman Boyd appropri- 
ately phrases it, “the public interest.” 
For example under this CAB-fostered 
plan the passenger has no redress for 
the inconvenience and financial loss he 
suffers as a result of unwarranted can- 
cellations of flights on which he has 
booked passage. Unduly delayed flights 
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and unpublished schedule or flight route 
changes which delay arrival at destina- 
tions are also responsible for incalculable 
inconvenience and loss to passengers. 
The program as it now stands essentially 
benefits the carriers, if anyone, and pen- 
alized the passengers—but not the erring 
carriers—for nonperformance. 

What is needed is a plan which will 
provide penalties to the travelers by the 
air carrier which has unduly delayed or 
cancelled a flight. This plan was more 
eloquently expressed by Chairman Boyd 
on May 9, 1962, when he commented on 
what he then thought the “no show” 
plan covered: 

If it is a matter over which the airline 
does have control, then the alrline is penal- 
ized to the same extent that the passenger 
is penalized if he does not show up for a 
flight. 


This is exactly what the “no show” 
plan should do, but does not do. The 
poor on-time performance of air carriers 
is largely attributable to such foreseeable 
and controlled circumstances as the 
overscheduling of certain craft, lack of 
adequate standbys, delays to repair 
minor equipment—such as food ma- 
chines—overtaxing of equipment, and 
poor routing of traffic at peak hours. 
Chairman Boyd should evaluate the 
“no show penalty plan” with this situa- 
tion in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suggest that 
there should be no criticism of those who 
reserve space on a flight with no inten- 
tion of using it. Other passengers are 
unable to obtain accommodations when 
space is held and not used. In addition, 
the public suffers from this practice as 
it reduces the revenues of the airlines 
and their ability to provide adequate 
service for users of air transportation. 

But the time is overdue when some at- 
tention is given the airline passenger. It 
is high time that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board under the titular leadership of 
Chairman Boyd takes measures which 
will help assure dependable service and 
eliminate the frustration, inconvenience, 
and loss occasioned by unnecessary de- 
lays, cancellations, and changing of ac- 
commodations after reservations have 
been confirmed. Airlines must be de- 
terred from overselling flights, one of the 
most serious causes of inconvenience to 
the air traveling public. Meaningful 
penalties for preventable delays and can- 
cellations by the airlines will provide a 
measure of protection for the public, and 
hopefully, some improvements in the op- 
eration of the airlines. 

Surely, Mr. Boyd’s answer to this di- 
lemma should not be blind continuation 
of a one-sided program of passenger 
penalties, 


The Stockpile Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
IN THe BENATI OV Tae ONTIEO STATES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
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BENNETT], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix the text of 
an addres entitled The Stockpile Story“ 
delivered by Evan Just, executiye 
head of the department of mineral en- 
gineering, Stanford University, before 
the 1962 Mining Show of the American 
Mining Congress, at San Francisco, 
Calif., September 26, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STOCKPILE STORY 


(An address by Evan Just, executive head, 
department of mineral engineering, Stan- 
ford University, before the 1962 mining 
show of the American Mining Congress, 
San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 26, 1962) 

Many observers believe, as I do, that the 
current stockpiling investigation and its 
timing in an election year reflect little but 
a desire to make political hay by trying to 
smear some of the officials of the previous 
administration. They point out that as a 
Senator, President Kennedy had ample op- 
portunity to read the numerous reports to 
the Congress which were submitted over the 
years of stockpile accumulation, plus the 
records of hearings and the data submitted 
when new appropriations were sought, and 
that his recent expressions of painful sur- 
prise could only Indicate that he had not 
been attentive to his duties as a Member of 
Congress. Skeptics also point out the care 
with which Senator SYMINGTON has avoided 
pillorying officials of the Truman adminis- 
tration even though this would be the most 
direct means of learning why high prices 
were paid in most instances. Even some of 
the members of the stockpile investigating 
committee have expressed the view that the 
manner in which the investigation is han- 
died reflects political aims. 

In describing the purposes of the investi- 
gation to the press, Senator SYMINGTON 
stated that secrecy provides a screen which 
“enhances the opportunities of the avaricious 
to indulge their inclinations to the fullest, all 
at the taxpayers’ expense.” The data pre- 
sented to the press by subcommittee counsel 
portrayed the stockpile as enormously exces- 
sive, to such an extent that the press could 
infer nothing but a scandalous situation. 
Counsel stated that acquisitions for price 
support purposes were in his opinion illegal, 
even though he had previously stated that 
one of the purposes of the Stockpile Act of 
1946 was “to encourage the conservation and 
development of sources of these [strategic 
and critical] materials within the United 
States" and that the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 had as one of its purposes “the ex- 
pansion of productive capacity in order to 
provide for national defense.“ 

The clear implication of the. entire por- 
trayal was that Government purchasing 
agents had grossly overbought and that 
avaricious producers must have made scan- 
dalous profits, 

The presentation of counsel had several 
interesting omissions and half-truths. First, 
the value of the stockpile inventory in the 
present depressed markets was compared with 
acquisition costs, not mentioning that the 
earlier acquisitions had been made in a pe- 
riod of high prices with the full knowledge 
and approval of Congress. This made the 
Government purchasers look like poor stew- 
ards of the public interest. Second, the 
statistics presented indicated that if the 
Government purchasers had stopped at the 
goals now deemed adequate by defense plan- 
ners, they would have a small profit, that the 
alleged deficit was all due to overbuying. 
This is an extraordinary conclusion, consid- 
ering that the minimal requirements were 
largely acquired at high prices and that much 
of the alleged surplus was acquired during 
a period of distress prices. Third, counsel 
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made no voluntary statement about the 
drastic cutbacks in military estimates of need 
because of atomic warfare, which automati- 
cally placed much of the inventory in sur- 
plus. This was admitted by Senator Sr- 
MINGTON during questioning. Fourth, 
counsel made nothing of the fact that much 
of the so-called surplus was acquired by 
bartering deteriorable surplus agricultural 
products for strategic and critical minerals, 
a process not only warmly endorsed by Con- 
gress but one which any intelligent citizen 
would approve, even at low prices for food- 
stuffs and high ones for minerals. The food- 
stuffs are expensively stored and the portion 
which rats and weevils do not destroy grad- 
ually deteriorates to a nearly worthless con- 
dition. The mineral materials on the other 
hand are cheaply stored and deteriorate very 
little, if at all. 

If all these factors had been fairly pre- 
sented, the Government purchasers would 
have been seen as devoted public servants, 
rather than as profligate spenders. 

The introduction to the investigation, al- 
though it may serve political purposes, is 
inadequate as a basis for judging the stock- 
pile situation. For our part, we have an 
obligation to the mining Industry and to the 
public to try to set the record straight in 
good faith. Therefore, let us forego the 
political aspect and try to analyze the reali- 
ties of the stockpiling problem, both histori- 
cally and for the future. Let us try to un- 
derstand why we have a stockpile and how 
well the public interest has been served. 

The stockpile was conceived and sponsored 
by public-spirited men who had both under- 
standing of the Importance of certain raw 
materials in winning wars and some knowl- 
edge of the narrow squeaks we had experi- 
enced during the First World War. The 
first Stock Piling Act was passed in 1939 but 
during the ensuing Second World War there 
was little opportunity to bulld reserve in- 
ventories. During the second war, as in the 
first, we again had some narrow squeaks 
and both the Congress and our military sery- 
ices became acutely aware of the strategic 
importance of stockpiles. For the follow- 
ing 10 years, Congress maintained a keen in- 
terest in the progress of stockpiling, as is 
evidenced by a large number of inquiries, 
hearings, and reports. As an example, Con- 

insisted on some diversion of the early 
foreign aid funds into helping the stockpile 
in ways that were compatible with foreign 
aid. Congress never quibbled over the ex- 
pense of bullding the stockpile, even though 
it was fully aware that the years prior to 
1955 were years of high prices and that the 
stockpllers were frequently competing with 
industry for short supplies in tight markets. 

Now that we have alleged surpluses and 
the benefit of such magnificent hindsight as 
Senator SymIncton and his staff exhibit, it 
is easy to forget the spirit in which much of 
the stockpile was acquired. I played a smalt 
part during 1948 and 1949 as Director of the 
Strategic Materials Division of Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and I can state 
from personal experience that everyone in- 
volved, including Congress, looked on the 
attainment of the stockpiling goals as of 
military and national importance second to 
nothing. We were aware that shortages of 
industrial diamonds or tungsten could crip- 
ple an entire war effort, and that Germany 
had come very close to putting us on short 
rations of aluminum by the cleverness with 
which its submarines could pick the bauxite 
carriers out of convoys in the Caribbean. At 
times like that, dollars seem less important 
than national security, although I do not 
mean to imply that this argument was used 
to condone wasting money. The stockpilers 
were in the market at admittedly high prices 
and despite the protests of many industrial 
voices simply because the military services 
and the Congress all believed that the rather 
low stockpile inventories deeply involved 
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our national security. One of my chief re- 
grets at the time was that some of the civil 
service employees engaged in stockpiling 
had been so intimidated by postwar con- 
gressional investigations that it was ex- 
tremely hard to get business done. 

The stockpiling law of 1946, like its 1939 
predecessor, was carefully framed so that this 
strategic military reserve could not be dis- 
persed capriciously. Congress realized—and 
Tam confident it will continue to do so—that 
large Government-held stocks constitute an 
ever present threat to market stability and 
discourage the investment of risk capital so 
necessary to perpetuation of our most basic 
industry, Congress specifically directed in 
the law that stockpiled materials should 
not be disposed of except for defense pur- 
poses, without adequate notice to Congress, 
Except in case of obsolescence, the law re- 
quired that no disposal be made without 
affirmative congressional approval. 

In the early fifties, came the Korean con- 
flict. The Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency was established to stimulate mineral 
production, and the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration to encourage exploration. The 
attitude at the time was “better be safe than 
sorry,” and in that spirit purchase con- 
tracts were made, financing of new pro- 
ductive enterprises was underwritten, and 
5-year floor price guarantees were made to 
domestic producers of several strategic 
minerals. I would stoutly defend all of these 
moves because I can recall quite vividly the 
the atmosphere in which the decisions 
were made. The men who made them were 
sincere patriots who wanted Americans on 
the battlefields to have such protection as 
good equipment can afford. These men were 
well aware that at some time in the future 
congressional committees that would have 
forgotten the urgency of the time might 
seek to crucify them, but they were willing 
to take the chance as a patriotic service. AS 
one of many examples of the spirit of the 
times as late as 1955, I quote from the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, discussing 
policy in regard to nickel: “In view of the 
essential use of this metal in the production 
of certain top priority Items, it was further 
agreed that costs should be considered sec- 
ondary to our Government's security until 
such time as the projected needs for both 
the military and civilian economy were more 
definitely in sight.” 

Beginning in the early fifties, the stock- 
pile picture was entered by two new influ- 
ences which caused acquisition of inventories 
now considered excessive, although not In 
general, at high prices. These were the ex- 
change of agricultural surpluses for stockpile 
materials and the support of certain mineral 
industries by purchases designed to main- 
tain a mobilization base. Prior to both these 
actions, the military stockpiling goals h 
been increased in recognition of the fact that 
the minimum goals contemplated an ex- 
tensive use of armed forces for protection of 
long supply routes. The inventories required 
to mect these expanded goals were subject 
to earlier restrictions on disposal, including 
specific congressional consent. As always, UP 
to this newest maneuver, the havoc that & 
loose disposal policy would wreak on in- 
dustrial markets and investment was 
recognized. 

In my opinion, the logic of trading agri- 
cultural surpluses for stockpile commodities 
was, and is, incontrovertible, although I do 
not defend the accumulation of the agri- 
cultural surpluses. The taxpayer was stu 
with these deteriorable surpluses and to trade 
them for nondeteriornble commodities can 
be classed as an intelligent salvage opera- 
tion. Moreover, the trading of agricultural 
surpluses for minerals was well known tO 
Congress and warmly approved. Significant 
acquisitions which now seem to be viewed 
as in excess of stockpile goals were made in 
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this way, specifically, one-fifth of the alleged 
surplus. 

That portion of the so-called surpluses 
classed as “Defense Production Act inven- 
tory” was partly acquired because of con- 
tracts made during the Korean emergency 
for reasons already described. Also, during 
the fifties, the administration and the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization were faced with 
an awkward predicament, particularly with 
reference to lead and zinc. Prices of most 
Minerals fell after the Korean emergency 
and the ODM feared that a decline in the 
industries producing them would be detri- 
mental to what was considered to be our 
Mobilization base. Concurrently there was 
agitation for lead and zino tariff increases 
under the escape-clause provision of recip- 
rocal trade legislation, as it was statistically 
demonstrable that increased imports con- 
tributed to low prices. The administration, 
like its predecessor, was loath to increase 
tariffs, as such a move would have been 
deemed an unfriendly and precedent-set- 
ting act by the countries of the free world 
that we were trying to unite in the common 
defense. Price-support purchases of lead 
and zinc were undertaken to solve the two 
Problems of our mobilization base and the 
distress of the lead and zinc Industries. Also 
Congress renewed some of the floor-price 
guarantees to domestic producers of stra- 
tegic minerals. Some of us disliked to see 
the stockpile develop into a make-work de- 
vice, and wondered where undertaking to 
Maintain a mobilization base would lead, 
but I must admit that were I confronted 
With the same conditions I would probably 
have made the same decisions. In other 
Words, I could not then nor can I now offer 
a better solution, considering the cold-war 
Problem of the time and the implicit obli- 
Bation of the Government under reciprocal 
trade legislation to provide relief for in- 
dustries injured by increased imports. 
Stockpile inventories accumulated under the 
Defense Production Act, and which are not 
now subject to congressional contro! of dis- 
Posal, amount to one-fourth of the alleged 
Surplus. It is pertinent to add that nu- 
Merous Members of Congress endorsed these 
Purchase programs. On June 13, 1958, Sen- 
ator Symincron himself, commenting on 
The Crisis in the Lead and Zine Industry,” 
Stated: “The proposals which would give the 
Most immediate assistance to the industry 
Would be the stockpiling and barter propos- 
als, which would relieve the market of some 
Of the depressing effect of surpluses.” He 
demanded immediate action, His colleague 
on the subcommittee, Senator ENGLE, en- 
dorsing extension of strategic material floor 
Prices, stated: “It would be a very grave 
error for us in the Congress to fail to make 
these appropriations and cause the shutting 

wn of these domestic mining industries 
Which are not adequately protected by 
tariffs and cannot operate in competition 
With low-wage production from abroad.” 

In thus urging continued stockpile pur- 
Chases of minerals beyond the basic military 
Objectives at the time, Senators SrmINGTON 
and Encore had plenty of congressional com- 
Dany, including Senators BENNETT, MURRAY, 
ERVIN, Scorr, MANSFIELD, GOLDWATER, BIBLE, 
Kerr, DworsHax, Morse, and NEUBERGER, and 
Representatives METCALF, FERNANDEZ, DEMP- 
SEY, and Prost. 

Summarizing the reasons for the so-called 
Stockpile surpluses in terms of the latest 
evaluation of objectives, about one-half was 
due to the cutback in estimated require- 
Ments refiecting present military concepts 
Of atomic warfare, one-fourth to DPA inven- 
torles acquired to support our mobilization 

„ & fifth to barter of agricultural sur- 
Pluses, and a 20th is still in order for various 
reasons. With due regard for the circum- 

of acquisition, I am unable to 
suggest any reason for the implications of 
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Senator SYMINGTON and his committee coun- 
sel that scandalous extravagance occurred, 
As for secrecy, the record of reports, hear- 
ings and investigations that took place over 
the years proves that Congress has been as 
well informed as national security permitted. 
The decision of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to use the stockpile as a make-work 
device was well publicized. 

Turning to the implication that uncon- 
scionable profits have been made, we here 
cannot be informed of every bargain that 
was concluded, but certainly the industry in 
general did not profit unduly. Low-cost 
producers make good profits in any high 
market and the earlier stockpile acquisitions 
were made at market prices in a period of 
short supply, but the mining industry in 
general was not enthusiastic about the Gov- 
ernment being in the market at that time. 
During the Korean war, as stated above, 
Government representatives preferred to be 
safe rather than sorry, and I can recall much 
industry opinion that too much productivity 
was being promoted. Industry people feared 
a postwar slump and did not relish the 
anticipated competition of Government- 
sponsored producers in dull markets. It was 
to overcome forebodings of this nature that 
loans payable in production and floor price 
contracts were made. Later, when lead and 
zinc purchases were undertaken to support 
the mobilization base, the lead and zinc pro- 
ducers went along with little enthusiasm. 
They would have preferred what they deemed 
to be their right under law, a protective 
increase in tariff. As for the cost to the 
public of these alternatives, the purchase 
plan will be cheaper if the acquisitions are 
not stored long enough for storage costs to 
overtake the increases in price that would 
have resulted from tariffs. 

Personally, I am satisfied that the public 
has its money's worth in the stockpile when 
one takes in account that it is hardly fair 
to compare the cost with depressed market 
prices. If liquidation should be in order at 
some future time, I am sure this can be done 
at a profit over acquisition costs, if judi- 
ciously done. The real cost in the final anal- 
ysis will have been the cost of storage and of 
possible obsolescence of a few items, It 
seems quite clear that the security the stock- 
pile affords is well worth this cost. 

Now we might ask ourselves how large 
stockpiles should be, This is naturally a 
moot question, except that all of us will 
agree in principle that they should be large 
enough to cover the needs of a national 
emergency. But what will such needs in- 
clude? What are the real military require- 
ments in an atomic age? For all we know, a 
few dozen atomic bombs may cancel all de- 
sire for further combat, or there may be a 
long dreary struggle decided at last by 
dogged human endurance and the fullest use 
of available material resources. Will our raw 
material self-sufficiency increase or decrease 
in a future conflict, where the destruction 
of people and manufacturing centers will 
probably be major aspects? Will mineral 
Taw materials be short or in surplus during 
the aftermath of a devastating holocaust, 
when the ruins of former population centers 
will consist largely of a mixed rubble of min- 
eral materials? Will a stockpile larger than 
military planners presently seek permit the 
most efficient use of Armed Forces by making 
it unnecessary to police supply routes, or 
will it allow a more effective deployment of 
civilians? Will emergency requirements in- 
clude those of allied nations? Are we justi- 
fied in assuming that a stockpile will pay 
off in discouraging future monopolistic high 
prices? One cannot answer the main ques- 
tions without having quantitative answers 
to all of these, and nobody has such answers. 
All I can say as a taxpayer Is that the stock- 
pile is a form of public insurance and I want 
insurance reseryes to be on the safe side, I 
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would not want any disposal of stockpiled 
material until a positive finding has been 
made by competent authorities that a sur- 
plus exists after all the above questions have 
been considered. Even then, it is unthink- 
able that the surpluses would be offered into 
anything but strong markets, unless it is 
the wish of Government to demoralize a 
basic industry. 

In closing, I am aware that since the steel- 
pricing episode, some business executives 
have become disinclined to make public 
statements that might be displeasing to the 
administration, for fear of Executive reprisal. 
They have witnessed that the President is 
capable of marshaling Federal agencies in 
a concentrated attack on an organization or 
industry which arouses his easily kindled 
personal ire. No corporation executive in 
his right mind wants to see his company the 
victim of simultaneous unfriendily atten- 
tion by the Department of Justice, the FBI, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Federal 
Trade Commission, other regulatory agencies 
and congressional committees, and also be 
threatened with cancellation of contracts 
where Government expenditures are in- 
volved. As a citizen, Iam uneasy over what 
took place in the steel affair and of no mind 
to give the Executive further tools which, 
even unused, will intimidate citizens of any 
Kind from public expression of views and 
affect normal economic behavior. This 
danger will grow as Congress tends to ab- 
dictate, and the public shows more and more 
disposition to build up the Presidency and to 
vote for individuals who project colorful 
images on television screens. Senator 
SYMINGTON’S bill to place stockpile surplus 
disposal into the area of Executive discretion 
would automatically coerce much of the min- 
eral industry toward subservience to the Pres- 
idential will, and I, for one, am completely 
against this. 


Military in Space 
‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, much at- 
tention has been focused recently on the 
question of whether we should overhaul 
and speed up our military effort in space. 
The October 6 issue of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force Journal & Register contains an 
excellent discussion of this subject en- 
titled “Will Man on the Moon Help Na- 
tional Defense?” 

The article was written by one of the 
Nation’s distinguished aerospace author- 
ities, Mr. James J. Haggerty, Jr., who 
has joined the Journal & Register staff 
as space editor. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert it in the Appendix of the 
Record, together with the announce- 
ment of Mr, Haggerty’s appointment to 
a new editorial assignment with this 
excellent military publication. 

All Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, whatever their views on the subject, 
will want to read Mr. Haggerty’s en- 
lightening commentary and recommen- 
dations, particularly inasmuch as this 
subject is likely to be an issue before 
the Congress next year. 


The article follows: 
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Mrurrary IN SPACE: WILL MAN ON THE MOON 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE? 
(By James J, Haggerty, Jr.) 

The push for a more vigorous effort in 

developing the U.S, military space potential 
is gaining momentum. As usual, we needed 
some help from the Soviet Union; their re- 
cent demonstration of their military space 
potential called attention to our snailpaced 
program. 
At any rate, there is now a growing public 
sentiment in favor of bolstering our military 
space capabllity and there is solid congres- 
sional support on both sides of the aisle. 

Now comes the question of “Where do we 
get the money?” and there are already some 
disturbing rumblings that perhaps we ought 
to knock off this man-on-the-moon non- 
sense and divert the dollars to the more ur- 
gent requirement for a strong defense pos- 
ture in space. 

This could become an attractive idea to 
an administration already pledged to a tax 
cut. For reasons of international prestige, 
that nebulous factor for which we strive so 
hard with so little result, we could not now 
abandon the national lunar program. We 
could, however, stretch it out at consider- 
able savings, and so finance an increased 
military program. 

To do so would be a mistake of major 
proportions, 

Let us recognize that our so-called peace- 
ful of space exploration is not en- 
tirely that. In the civilian national lunar 
program, putting a man on the moon is a 
goal, but in the process of attaining the 
goal there will inevitably be a great deal of 
cross-fertilization to military space research. 

The lunar program will involve an enor- 
mous amount of research in the space sci- 
ences, the acquisition of more knowledge 
about space, essential to the construction of 
any advanced spacecraft, military or peace- 
ful. It will require the development of new 
techniques for reentering the earth's atmo- 
sphere, for maneuvering in space, for ren- 
dezvous and docking. It will generate new 
systems for power, guidance, navigation, and 
survival. For instance, an advanced life en- 
vironment system in which an Apollo crew 
can live for weeks will also sustain a military 
crew. 

It would have been far more realistic had 
the United States, in 1957, recognized the 
military implications of space technology 
and orlented the program from the begin- 
ning as a military program, with the bene- 
fits to mankind accruing from fallout. We 
chose to go the other way. Now we must 
live with the peaceful program, drawing 
from it what military benefits may derive. 
At the same time it is imperative that we 
pursue with utmost vigor the military ob- 
jective which cannot be satisfied by the lunar 
program. 

Make no mistake about it, the lunar pro- 
gram will definitely not produce an effective 
military space force. Already, in the infancy 
of space technology, there are apparent areas 
of divergence. A Telstar satellite is fine for 
viewing the next Olymples from Japan, but 
it is not a military system. Nelther ts an 
Apollo the type of repetitive-use spacecraft 
we need for a military force, As space tech- 
nology advances, there will be greater de- 
frees of divergence. 

However, the lunar program is already 
well underway, and any attempt to reorient 
it can only result in confusion, delay, and, 
at best. a transferrence of responsibility for 
developments already underway, 

Unpalatable as it is, we must face the fact 
that we need two space programs, the mili- 
tary services pursuing their own objectives, 
with maximum coordination beween the op- 
erating agencies. At this stage it will avail 
little to reorient the civilian program, but 
we must also recognize that peaceful goals 
are of dubious value when the opposition 
shows other inclinations. 
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To quote the president of Aerospace Corp., 
Dr. Ivan Getting: “If we in the United States 
can come to understand this clearly stated 
fact of life, that peaceful purposes include 
helping keep the peace, we can eliminate 
from our national thinking a dangerous no- 
tion about our proper role in space.” 


MILITARY In SPACE 

The Journal & Register is pleased to an- 
nounce that Mr. James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
internationally known authority on aero- 
space problems, will write an exclusive 
weekly department on “Military In Space” 
for Journal & Register readers. 

Mr. Haggerty has joined the Journal & 
Register staff because he believes, as do the 
Journal & Register editors, that there is a 
need to keep the requirements and progress 
of the military in space before the Ameri- 
can public. 

There is, we believe, a concerted effort 
to sweep discussion of military space require- 
ments under the rug. 

Mr. Haggerty is particularly qualified for 
his new task. He began his writing career 
with the Orange, N.J., Daily Courier, He 
entered the Army in 1942, serving 6 months 
with the field artillery before becoming an 
aviation cadet. He was comissioned in 
1943 as a navigator, and flew 52 missions with 
the 15th Air Force in Italy. 

After the war, the then Captain Hag- 
gerty was assigned to the Pentagon in the 
Information Office, concluding his duty In 
1948 as Chief of the Air Force Press Desk. 

Subsequently, Mr. Haggerty joined Ameri- 
can Aviation Publications as military editor. 
In 1953, he was chosen by Collier's magazine 
to become its aviation editor. Following 3 
years with Collier's, he moved to Look, as 
contributing editor on Aviation and Space. 


A Report to My Constituents on Work 
Accomplished for 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, my 
chairmanship, one, represents the re- 
sults of united voting strength; two, ex- 
tends to you, my constituents, your most 
powerful Federal influence; three, gives 
forceful and effective expression of 
minority problems to the Federal legis- 
lative process. 

The power and influence of my office 
has been used, in addition to regular 
duties, to, one, express your feelings and 
demands concerning all Federal legisla- 
tion in the vital areas of education and 
labor; and, two, declare your discontent 
with all conditions that deny you the 
rights of full citizenship. 

LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD—KEY ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS— INVESTIGATIVE TASK FORCE, NEW 

YORK OFFICE + 


The investigative task force of my 
committee was instrumental in obtaining 
a decertification election where the em- 
ployer was involved in a “sweetheart” 
contract with a union not selected by the 
workers. The employer fired 25 of his 
workers. These people were reinstated. 

Instrumental in settling a labor dis- 
pute at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
getting the strikers back to work. 
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Caused the roofers union, Paterson, 
N.J., on May 24, 1962, for the first time 
in its history to admit Negroes to mem- 
bership. 

Two Negro employees of the Labor 
Department were dismissed for filing dis- 
crimination charges. We were able to 
get these workers reinstated. 

Three Negro pickets arrested in 
Brooklyn for picketing Beth-El Hospital, 
investigation task force intervention 
with the police department resulted in 
the police dropping charges. 

Conferences with the Viucan Society, 
community leaders, clergy, and so forth, 
was instrumental in settling dispute with 
the New York City Fire Department rela- 
tive to charges of racial discrimination 
within the department. 

The Yardney Electrical Corp., planned 
to move its plant out of the city, putting 
some 850 IUE workers out of work. 
Conferences with city, company, and 
union officials resulted in the city mak- 
ing a search for a new plant site for 
the company. 

Upon complaints of discrimination in 
the New York City Transit Authority, 
the investigation task force investigated 
and met with top executives of the trans- 
it authority. 

Caused one Negro to be appointed in 
the labor relations department of the 
transit authority. Received assurances 
of other appointments. 

Upon complaint of Negro members of 
Local No. 48, Mason Tenders & Hod Car- 
riers, that they were not given work, 
caused workers to be given steady jobs. 

Caused the new Americana Hotel te 
integrate its staff, including several Ne- 
groes in responsible positions. 

Settled dispute relative to overtime 
and back wages involving workers of 
Mandalay Bar. 

Settled grievance between Chinese 
workers and immigration authorities re- 
garding immigration into this country. 

Restored a Negro seaman, dishonor- 
ably discharged for arguing with a white 
southerner, to the civil service list. 

Another Negro; who, while in the mil- 
itary, had a fight with a southern white, 
was dishonorably discharged and hence 
ineligible to join the city police depart- 
ment. After conferences with police 
commissioner, the Negro is now in the 
Police academy. 

After complaints of discrimination, 
caused two Negroes to get supervisory 
positions with General Motors. 

Instrumental in getting first Negro in- 
to Local No. 15 of Operating Engineers. 

Of 382 Puerto Rican complaints rela- 
tive to; one, “sweetheart” contracts: 
two, nonunion representation; three, 
nonintegration of union and manage- 
ment; four, lack of legal protection, 208 
were successfully resolved. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN FIELD OF EDUCATION 

DURING 1962 FOR REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 

IN GOVERNMENT 


Fifteen days of public hearings were 
conducted to ascertain the extent to 
which there had been compliance to the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 outlaw~- 
ing segregation in public education. 
Witnesses from all parts of the Uni 
States testified. On the basis of these 
hearings and an intensive 3-month re- 
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search investigation, the following facts 
were released: > 

First. Eight years after the Supreme 
Court decision, 2 million southern Negro 
children—over 70 percent of the total in 
this region—live in completely segregat- 
ed school districts. 

Second. Two of the sixteen land-grant 
colleges for Negroes are still provisional- 
ly accredited by their respective regional 
associations. 

Third. In all of the 16 white land- 
grant institutions, there are accredited 
professional schools offering a total of 
21 areas of specialization, as against 10 
Negro land-grant institutions offering a 
total of 5 areas of specialization. 

Fourth. Wherein all white land-grant 
institutions offer the Ph. D or equiva- 
lent degrees, not any of the 16 institu- 
tions for Negroes offer these degrees. 

Fifth, Because of the nature of the 
legal provisions of the Hatch Act and the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, none of the 
16 Negro land-grant colleges received 
Federal funds from these sources for re~ 
Search in agriculture in 1960. 

Based upon reports that discrimina- 
tion was being shown in the engagement 
of teachers for dependents of military 
Personnel, complaints were made to the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Responses from these Departments in- 

_ dicate that necessary investigations were 
made. 

Upon requests from teachers allegedly 
Unfairly fired, investigations were made, 
and the necessary provisions followed to 
assure hearings for these persons. 

COMMUNITY BSETTERMENT 


As a result of the first legislation in 
the field of juvenile delinquency which 
Was reported through the Committee on 
Education and Labor during 1961, cen- 

Harlem has received a sizable 
grant. This project will provide oppor- 
tunities for the children and youth of 
dur community to be directed into 
Worthwhile activities and will help to 

linate the growing problems of juve- 
nile delinquency in our area. Through 
the utilization of a domestic service 
Corps, a new and entirely creative pro- 
Fram will come to the people of Harlem. 
In accepting the plan, representatives of 
the Department of Justice hailed this 
Project as a pioneer in an important 
arena of American life. 

JOB TRAINING 


None the passage of the Practical 
Urse Training Extension Act, many 
Women of minority groups have been 
Freatly benefited in seeking new job op- 
unities in the field of nursing. 
HELPFUL STUDIES 


4 “Directory of Federally Financed Stu- 
ent Loans, Fellowships, and Career 
Eq Programs in the Field of Higher 

Ucation in the United States“ was 
Dublished in April 1962 as a result of 
My feeling that this was a necessary con- 
tribution which the Committee on Edu- 
Cation and Labor could make to the 
guldren and youth of our country. 
t ce that time there have been requests 
tha 01800 copies. This, indeed, indicates 

t citizens are concerned about Federal 
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financial assistance to individuals in the 
field of higher education. It was the 
first publication of its kind to be pub- 
lished by a congressional committee. 
Among the other 10 publications of the 
education staff, one would be of special 
significance to you, my constituents—the 
“Interim Report on Education and Citi- 
zenship in the Public School System of 
Puerto Rico.” Because I am concerned 
about the Puerto Rican American both 
here on the mainland and those on the 
island, I was interested in studying the 
problems in the public schools. This re- 
port has been generously received. 
LEGISLATION 


Two laws have been passed in educa- 
tion during 1962 and 10 more are in 
progress. Both the School Lunch Act, 
which was amended, and Captioned 
Films for the Deaf Act, which was en- 
acted, will be of immeasurable help to 
millions. 

Other legislation nearing completion 
includes extension of the NDEA loans, 
development of university extension, and 
further development of special education 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

KEY WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN 1962 IN FURTHER- 
ANCE OF THE INTERESTS OF MINORITY 
GROUPS—LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS 
Legislation: Laws enacted in 1962 

coming from my committee: 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962: Labeled by the press as prob- 
ably the most important piece of domes- 
tic legislation since the New Deal. 
Provides training opportunities for the 
unemployed and a chance to upgrade 
the skills of the unskilled worker while 
receiving Government training allow- 
ances. Also amended this law to give its 
full benefits to railroad workers. 

Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act of 1962: Provides for the further 
safeguarding of the welfare plans and 
pension plans under which you work to 
insure that you will receive all the bene- 
fits to which you and your family may 
be entitled. 

Eight-hour law of 1962: Clears up a 
host of conflicting laws governing over- 
time pay when your employer has a Gov- 
ernment contract or subcontract in many 
fields. 

Bills passed by my committee and 
awaiting action in the Rules Committee 
or by Congress: 

Equal Pay for Equal Work Act of 1962: 
First successful effort to get an equal pay 
bill for women out of the House in the 
memory of man or woman. 

Youth Employment Opportunities Act: 
Now in Rules Committee, but passed by 
my committee. Gives a real “break” to 
the unemployed out-of-school youth 
who needs a chance to learn work habits 
and a trade. Particularly important to 
minority groups which have the highest 
percentage of out-of-work and out-of- 
school youths. 

Equal Employment Opportunities Act: 
First FEPC bill to get out of a House or 
Senate Committee since Anam CLAYTON 
Powe t tried to use the Calendar Wed- 
nesday procedure in February 1950. Next 
session, if elected, further and intensive 
efforts to move this bill along are 
pledged. 
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Migratory labor legislation—may pass 
as of this date, health bill for migrants 
did pass already: For the men, women, 
and children who roam the land home- 
less to supply the labor that plants and 
harvests out crops. For the first time 
this Congress passed legislation consid- 
ered and proposed by my committee to 
help this exploited group, which is com- 
posed mainly of minorities. 

Other legislative inquiries—ad hoc 
subcommittees; z 

First. Subcommittee on unemploy- 
ment and the impact of automation: 
Legislative digging of this committee led 
to findings that were later incorporated 
into the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. 

Second. Subcommittee on the Opera- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board: The exercise of its oversight 
function by the committee through the 
hearing conducted by this subcommittee 
led to a reevaluation of many practices 
and decisional policies adopted over the 
preceding 8 years. 

Third. Subcommittee on the Impact 
of Imports and Exports on American 
Employment: An inquiry in depth in 
keeping with the committee’s responsi- 
bilities and jurisdiction on the general 
subject of employment. , 

Fourth. Subcommittee on Irregular- 
ities in the Garment Industry: Inves- 
tigation of racial discrimination, possi- 
ble violations of existing labor-manage- 
ment relations statutes, and corruption 
based on complaints and information 
received by the committee over the past 
18 months. 


A New 65 Program Under Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the cooperative insurance pro- 
gram to aid retirement age individuals 
meet their health care costs, pioneered 
by the State of Connecticut, is now un- 
der consideration in another State, Mich- 
igan. This program, when enacted, will 
join the Connecticut 65, New York 65, 
Mississippi 65, and Massachusetts 65 pro- 
grams in providing meaningful help in 
this important area. 

These programs are built around leg- 
islation relaxing State laws on antitrust 
for this particular purpose. Insurance 
companies are tted to pool re- 
sources and share risks to bring the cost 
of health insurance down for our senior 
citizens. It is an excellent idea and one 
that should be followed in other States. 

The Journal of Commerce recently 
commented on the progress Michigan is 
making in this area. I am placing the 
article on this subject in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Over-65 PLAN STUDIED IN MICHIGAN 

LaxsNa, MicH., September 24.—ERort are 


continuing in Michigan to evolve a plan ac- 
ceptable to Commissioner Sherwood Colburn 
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under which the Michigan Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield services could sign up new members 
in the senior (over 65) age class before the 
end of the year, 

Two proposals have been rejected by the 
commissioner, one of which would haye 
boosted rates by 50 percent over existing 
coverage, and the other, said to conform sub- 
stantially to a nationally offered package 
plan, would haye offered more comprehen- 
sive coverage at higher premiums. 

Several conferences have been held with 
the commissioner by officials of the Michi- 
gan Hospital Service and Michigan Medical 
Service since the rejections. While no re- 
sults so far have been announced, the con- 
ferees for the service said they hoped difer- 
ences could be ironed out in time to per- 
mit offering of a package plan to new in- 
dividal subscribers before December 31. 
They admitted that some persons might not 
be able to afford the program but they 
wished to provide it for those who could af- 
ford it, 

NEW PLAN PROPOSED 


Meanwhile a director of the Michigan 
Blue Shield, Dr. Alfred H. Whittaker, presi- 
dent-elect of the Wayne County (Detroit) 
Medical Society, has proposed that an en- 
tirely new contract be devised which would 
provide preventive medical care and general 
health service partly subsidized, in needy 
cases, by public funds. 

“The plan,” Dr. Whittaker said, would 
take Blue Cross-Blue Shield back to its orig- 
inal philosophy * * * of giving more com- 
prehensive care at more reasonable costs 
which more people could afford. It seems to 
me and many of my colleagues that there 
is a trend to episodic medicine—taking care 
of the acutely ill and paying no attention 
to subscribers between hospital visits or op- 
erations.” He said his proposals are being 
submitted to Blue Cross-Blue Shield officials 
for thorough study. 


Report to a U.S. Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the most recent issue of Dixie Business 
magazine carried an article written by 
the editor, Mr. Hubert F. Lee, in the 
form of a report to his son Pfc. Hubert 
F. Lee, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps. I insert 
the article herewith: 

REPORT TO 4 U.S, MARINE 

This year, like all years, can be termed 
the year of the U.S, Marines. 

Lt. Col. John H, Glenn, Jr., orbited the 
globe 3 times February 20, 1962. 

President Kennedy exclaimed, “Terrific,” 
April 14, 1962, when he watched the famous 
2d Division's amphibious assault on Camp 
Lejeune'’s Onslow Beach in North Carolina. 

Capt, R. B. Asprey, U.S. Marine Corps, 
contributing editor of the Marine Corps 
Gazette, reported it “perhaps the single most 
successful marine peacetime field event since 
Smedley Butler refought the Battle of Get- 
tysburg in 1922.” 

It was a proud event for Gen, David M. 
Schoup, Commander, Marine Corps, as well 
as for Vice President JOHNSON, the Shah 
of Iran, 36 foreign ambassadors, Cabinet 
members, 13 Senators, 16 Representatives, 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
news, radio, and TV 4th estaters. 
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Fifty years ago Lt. Alfred A. Cunningham, 
Naval Aviation Camp, Annapolis, Md., May 
22, 1912: His flight training began in July 
when he reported to the Burgess Co. plant 
at Marblehead, Mass. He soloed August 1, 
1912, after 2 hours and 40 minutes of instruc- 
tion time. 

Lieutenant Cunningham became naval 
aviator No. 5 and marine aviator No. 1. 

One hundred years ago the Congressional 
Medal of Honor was created. Gen. David M. 
Shoup, Commander, Marine Corps, ts among 
the war heroes who was awarded it. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Glenn, Jr. and the late Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, were awarded this for their 
peacetime exploits. ` 

Metropolitan Atlanta has three Navy 
League of the U.S. councils. 

The Atlanta council is headed by Frank L. 
Connor, son of John L. Connor, for 16 years 
“Mr, Navy League.” Frank Golden is presi- 
dent of the Marietta-Cobb County Council 
and Hugh Howell, Jr., the new Fulton-De- 
Kalb Council. 

Capt. Thomas J. Rudden; deputy direc- 
tor of the Polaris project was charter din- 
ner speaker July 17, 1962. Chip Roberts and 
Jessee Draper, old-time Navy leaguers, told of 
early days working for a better navy. 

George T. Bullen, who has done such a 
grand job the past 2 years as national chair- 
man of the Marine Corps Affairs Committee, 
has phased himself out. The new national 
chairman of the Marine Corps Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Navy League of the US. is 
Brig. Gen. Wiliam R. Wendt, a retired US. 
Marine. 

On Senator PauL Dovcras’ 70th birthday, 
Senator MIke MANSFTELD said (in part): 

“I feel an especial affinity for Senator 
Dovetas because of the fact that we both 
served in the Marine Corps, but also because 
of the fact that we were jointly responsible, 
may I say with all modesty, for passing the 
Douglas-Mansfield bill, which was consid- 
ered and made into law, while I was serving 
in the House of Representatives and Senator 
DovGLAs was serving in this body. . 

That was the bill which set a floor un- 
der the strength of the Marine Corps, which 
was unique in the experience of the miltary 
services, a floor by which the Marines could 
not be reduced beyond three combat divisions 
and three supporting air wings. It also 
made is possible for the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to become a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and gave assurance to 
the corps that efforts, which had been made 
over many years and decades, and most re- 
cently and most emphatically since the end 
of World War II, to reduce the Marine Corps 
to guard units, could not be carried out 
without infringing upon the laws and 
statutes passed by Congress and signed by 
the President of the United States.” 


Hon. Frank Boykin 
SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the time I have been in Congress, no 
man has impressed me more than our 
colleague, Hon. Frank BOYKIN. I came 
to Congress years ago and one of the first 
men I met was Frank. He was as good 
to me as a father is good to his son. He 
was always kind, courteous, considerate, 
and his advice was sincere and most 
worthwhile. Along with all of the Mem- 
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bers of the House I shall miss FRANK as 
a Member here, but I shall not forget 
him and his wonderful family. I wish 
for him and his wife and each member 
of his family the greatest of joy and hap- 
piness throughout the years. 


The Institution and the Man Who 
Leads It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
session of this historic 87th Congress 
now coming to a close bears witness to 
the truth that an institution is a reflec- 
tion of the character of its leadership. 

weeny years ago Alexander Hamilton 
said: 

The amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind and the increase of human happiness 
ought to be the leading objects of every polit- 
ical institution and the aim of every indi- 
vidual according to the measure of his 
power in the situation he occupies, 


The record of this Congress is heavily 
weighted on the side of humanitarian 
8 Legislation has been enacted 

at— 

Helps the unemployed fit themselves 
for new jobs. 

Raises the minimum wage, 

Increases old age benefits and provides 
special housing for our senior citizens. 

Provides higher Federal grants to the 
States in aid of the blind, the indigent 
aged, and dependent children. 

Lifts the scale of compensation rates 
for our disabled veterans, 

Encourages work programs by the 
States that will help welfare recipients 
attain a status of self-support and self- 
respect. 

These are only a few of the many ac- 
complishments of this nature to our 
credit, the effects of which will be felt 
not only at home but by people in many 
countries of the world as well. However, 
to review that record in detail is not 
my purpose here. 

Rather it is to stress the peculiar af- 
finity in this instance of the institution 
and the man who is the head of it—our 
able, respected, and beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable Joun W, McCormack. 

Every experience of his life, the poverty 
and the hardships, and of his career in 
the law and in politics, pointed the path 
of his progress to the pinnacle he has 
now attained. But it is not merely the 
practical experience in these halls which 
oe him for this high role of leader- 

p. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Speaker McCormack, is a devout man, & 
pious man, a family man, and above all, 
a man with a great heart, and a spirit of 
kinship for his fellow man. 

And the noble works of this Congress 
in improving the chances of world peace, 
in countering and opposing the © 1 
forces of communism, in lending a hand 
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to underdeveloped nations, and bright- 
ening the prospects of the common man 
everywhere bear the impress of his 
labors. 

May the next few months of rest from 
this toil bring him back to us reinvigo- 
rated for the tasks of the 88th Congress. 


Another Back-Door Scheme To Put More 
Government in Business and in Com- 
petition With Well-Established Taxpay- 
ing Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
here today to focus congressional atten- 
tion on pending developments that will 
Place the Federal Government in direct 
competition with existing private indus- 
tries and drastically alter the operation 
of many existing industries. I refer to 
& “research” project being established by 
ae Forest Service near Princeton, W. 

a, 

This $600,000 research project, known 
as the Forest Service Timber Marketing 
and Utilization Center, will be opera- 
tional next spring. The Forest Service is 

drafting plans and agreements 
to provide the lumber concentration, 
p , and marketing program 
With 5 to 15 million board feet of lum- 
ber annually. 

This program calls for purchase of 
the entire lumber output of several local 
Mills by a yet-to-be-organized area re- 
development corporation. Lumber will 
be delivered to the Forest Service lum- 
ber concentration yard where it will be 
Sraded, sorted, trimmed, edged, air or 
kiln seasoned, planed, resorted, and sold 
on the open market by the Forest 
Service. 

This project will buy lumber—at what 

become subsidized rates—from 
Various sizes of mills, process the lum- 
ber, and sell it to furniture mills, floor- 
millis and other area lumber users. 
This project, thus, will compete with 
existing lumber buyers who buy rough 
lumber for their own remanufacture and 
Use, It will also compete in the market- 
place with competent lumber manufac- 
turers who do their own primary proc- 
essing for sale to the same furniture 
Mills, flooring mills, and other lumber 
Ts, 

Proceeds of the finished lumber 
Sales would go to this proposed corpora- 
tlon which would pay the Forest Serv- 

processing and marketing fee. 
Amazingly this fee is currently calcu- 
lated as finished lumber selling prices 
Minus the corporation costs. Thus the 
Forest Service will accept all net profits 
or support all losses in the processing 
and marketing operations. 

Assets of the nonprofit $300,000 cor- 
Poration will be used to finance similar 
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projects at the Princeton lab. Acting as 
a local revolving fund the corporation 
permits this Forest Service project to 
bypass congressional Appropriations 
Committees. 

The appropriation history of this proj- 
ect is amazing. It was never considered 
by the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
which has jurisdiction on Forest Service 
appropriations. It was never consid- 
ered by the full House Appropriations 
Committee nor by the whole body of the 
House. The project was not even a re- 
quest of the Forest Service in the 1962 
budget. It was added by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee at the in- 
sistence of Senator ROBERT C. BYRD of 
West Virginia. 

Since hearing records are not made 
available to the public until the appro- 
priation bill is reported to the floor no 
industry members were afforded an op- 
portunity in the House or the Senate to 
be heard on this far-reaching Federal 
intrusion into the lumber industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I and several members of 
the House Appropriations Committee ob- 
ject strongly to two procedural aspects 
of this project: First, the original pro- 
posal was not considered by any House 
committee—and parenthetically, a read- 
ing of the Senate hearings would not 
suggest the full scope of this project— 
and, second, the creation of a private 
revolving fund to bypass the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Forest 
Service to hold present plans in abeyance 
until the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee may consider the desirability of fl- 
nancing a Federal lumber processing 
project in direct competition with exist- 
ing lumber industries. I consider the 
purpose of this project as well as its 
financial history highly irregular and 
demand that the House Appropriations 
Committee review the proposed program. 
It is my belief that the Forest Service 
should present to the Appropriations 
Committee a full and complete state- 
ment on the proposed program early 
next session. 


Birmingham’s Office Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creasing attention is being given all over 
the Nation to the splendid advance- 
ments being made in every aspect of the 
life of Birmingham, Ala., and her citi- 
zens. 

In this month's issue of Products, the 
quarterly publication of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., there is an unusually fine de- 
scription of Birmingham Office Park. 

The response which greeted my recent 
sending of information about Birming- 
ham to my colleagues makes me feel 
confident that all Members of Congress 
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will be interested in this article and thus 

I take the liberty to insert it in the Rec- 

ord at this point: $ 
OFFICE IN A PARK 

Urban planners, recognizing the merits of 
openness and beauty are striving valiantly 
today to add a touch of nature to metro- 
politan developments. And while many city 
schemes now include plazas, fountains, and 
trees, the high cost and scarcity of land 
seriously limit them in their attempts to 
duplicate nature. 

At least one private developer, Ervin Jack- 
son, of Birmingham, Ala., wasn't content to 
settle for the restrictions the city imposed. 
Reasoned Mr. Jackson: “If you can’t take 
the country to the business center, why not 
move the offices to the suburbs?” Thus, Of- 
fice Park was born. 

Mr. Jackson, as vice president of Jackson 
Securities & Investment Co., his 
dream of converting a 75-acre tract of sub- 
urban woodland into a modern business 
community to Birmingham bankers. The 
plan so impressed the financiers that, in an 
almost unprecedented move, they have on 
two occasions given mortgage commitments 
before a single lease was ever signed. 

The rest is history. Mr. Jackson cleared 
35 acres in Mountain Brook, Birmingham's 
finest residential section leaving additional 
woodland as a buffer against commercial 
encroachment. A code was established that 
tightly controlled the size, type, and func- 
tion of buildings in Office Park. Further- 
more, all plans were subject to review by an 
architectural control committee. 

Today. Office Park is a successful business 
center in a town-and-country setting. 
Nearly 50 major concerns—names such as 
Du Pont, G., Republic Steel, and Alcoa— 
occupy space in the park's eight major 
buildings. A few firms own and an 
entire building. But in most cases, multiple 
tenants rent space in the various buildings 
on 3- to 5-year leases. 

In addition to the eight office buildings, 
there is one central unit (known as the 
space lounge) which serves as a cafeteria for 
the entire complex. In all, Office Park pro- 
vides 150,000 square feet of tranquil, un- 
congested space, plus convenient free park- 
ing, for this business community of over 
650 persons. And to accommodate almost 
certain future demands, the master plan 
provides space for four additional bulld- 
ings, one of which is under construction. 

While Office Park may seem as secluded 
as Shangri-La it is in reality just off US. 
Route 280 about 10 minutes from down- 
town Birmingham. And as a further bonus, 
it is surrounded by five of the city’s best 
country clubs. So in Birmingham, at least, 
businessmen have discovered with the help 
of the Jacksons that they can have the 
advantages of the country and the city, too. 


The Cuban Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 
oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of TMIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received the follow- 
ing thought-provoking letter from Rev. 
Carl D. Stewart, pastor of the Albany 
Methodist Church at Albany, III. 

In my opinion, he is eminently quali- 
fled to give us his thoughtful and re- 
vealing appraisal that is based on his 30 
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years of experience as a missionary in 
Cuba. 

Therefore, I am pleased to be able to 
share the benefits of his views with my 
colleagues here in the Congress. His 
letter follows: 

OCTOBER 3, 1962. 


Hon. JoHN B. ANDERSON, * 
US. House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: Thanks for 
sending your information bulletins about 
proposed legislation and other matters be- 
fore the Congress, I appreciate this courtesy 
very much. 

I am much concerned about Cuba, as I 
was a missionary to that country for 30 years. 
I left Cuba on October 31, 1960, and was im- 
mediately placed in charge of the refugee 
program for Cuban refugees in Miami, Fla., 
for the Methodist Church, and for the Grand 
Lodge of Florida F. & AM, That position I 
resigned, to again enter the pastorate, and 
was appointed to the Methodist Church of 
Albany, Ill. I give this background in order 
to say what follows: 

1, My belief is that we can never win over 
the Communists in Cuba, except by direct 
military action. If it means all-out war, it 
is better now than later. 

2. The Communist buildup in Cuba is a 
threat of first magnitude to the security of 
the United States and of this hemisphere. It 
ought to be stopped, no matter if it means 
world war III. This I say with a heavy heart, 
but to be enslaved by communism is worse 
than atomic war, Our present policy will 
not stop the Communists. Military action 
of the toughest and completest sort is what 
will stop them. They use our fear of war 
to keep encroaching on our rights. 

3. In the face of atomic warfare as a defi- 
nite possibility, are we not being foolish on 
a national scale by not providing adequate 
shelters for all the American people for 
atomic fallout? Otherwise it Is like seeing 
the dread winter snows approach, and not 
provide warm clothing so as to be equal to 
the season, 

4. All of us should be much in prayer. 
If we make God our ally, we will have a bet- 
ter chance of surviving. 

5. Our prayers are with you in your un- 
ceasing efforts for the good of all the Amer- 
ican people. With best wishes, I am, 


Albany, IN. 


Reds Arms Buildup in Cuba Threatens 
U.S. Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


oF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, no recent 
event has more deeply shocked the 
American people than the news that 
Russian military hardware, accompanied 
by thousands of Soviet technicians, con- 
tinues to pour into Castro’s Red Cuba. 
Today, just 90 miles from the United 
States, antiaircraft missiles are being 
installed by the Soviet technicians, many 
of whom are suspected of being mem- 
bers of the Russian Armed Forces, even 
though not in uniform. 
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As more ships bearing men and muni- 
tions arrive in Cuba, it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that the Soviet Union is 
establishing a base in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from which an attack might one 
day be mounted against the United 
States. Who can say that the next step 
will not be the installation of short- and 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
which could be launched against the 
United States in the event of war or even 
in the event of an effort to free Cuba 
from the Communist. tyranny? More- 
over, the very presence of thousands of 
Soviet technicians lessen the chance for 
a successful revolution to overthrow 
Castro from within Cuba. 

While Berlin and the wall continue to 
dominate the headlines, it is my belief 
that the Russian military buildup in 
Cuba poses a potentially graver threat 
to American security. The U.S, Govern- 
ment and its responsible leaders have 
not faced up to this crisis. There have 
been some wavering words but an ulti- 
matum is clearly needed now. The Red 
buildup in Cuba must be halted. The 
very least that should be done is to place 
a blockade upon further movements of 
men and military equipment into Cuba. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been a con- 
tinuing part of U.S. foreign policy since 
it was enunciated by President Monroe 
on December 2, 1823. The European na- 
tions were then clearly told to keep 
“hands off” the Western Hemisphere. 
The doctrine proclaimed that the United 
States “should consider any attempt on 
their (European nations) part to extend 
the system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

Clearly Russia is extending its sys- 
tem to this hemisphere and just as 
clearly this extension is dangerous to 
American peace and security. Now, 139 
years after it was proclaimed, is the 
Monroe Doctrine to be scrapped? It will 
go by default unless this administration 
displays courage, resolution, and firm- 
ness in meeting the Communist threat 
in Cuba. The folly of President Ken- 
nedy’s April 16, 1961, decision that anti- 
Castro Cubans could not have the sup- 
port of their own air force, coupled with 
his decision of April 17 prohibiting the 
use of U.S. planes, sealed the doom of the 
Cuban invasion forces. 


Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from El Diario De Nueva York of October 
4, 1962: 

MISSISSIPPI 

The situation at the University of Mis- 
sissippi was fraught with tremendous dan- 
ger for this country. President Kennedy, 
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rightfully so, hesitated at first in hopes of 
avoiding the bloodshed which seemed inevit- 
able. 

Finally, when he could no longer withhold 
Federal troops for fear of permitting Gor. 
Ross Barnett to dominate the situation, the 
President moved with decision. The fact 
that two persons were killed in the rioting, 
was no fault of the National Guard or the 
Federal marshals, but rather of the agitators 
who seemed determinted to create such a 
bloody incident—and would have done so un- 
der any circumstances, 

John F, Kennedy did what he had to do— 
what he was sworn to do as President of the 
United States. He defended the Constitu- 
tion, and he did it with a minimum of blood- 
shed under circumstances which were ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult. Unfortunate- 
ly, the situation is still difficult but the 
President has now shown that he is not to 
be trified with in his defense of the law. 

We trust that Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy will use every means at the dis- 
posal of the Federal Government to prosecute 
former Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker who was 
responsible for at least one of the riots in 
which blood was spilled. Unless it can be 
determined that Walker is mentally itl 
(which psychiatrists evidently believe) he 
stands accused in the public mind of the 
death of the two persons killed in the riot- 
ing; it was he who egged on the demonstra- 
tors in an inflammatory speech at the foot of 
the Confederate monument. 

While there has been considerable criti- 
cism on the slowness with which the Presi- 
dent appeared to have acted, it is now evident 
by what has happened that his slowness was 
not vacillation, but a hope to avoid blood- 
shed by persuading the southern leaders to 
accept the inevitable. 


Farm Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently this 
House voted on a series of bills affect- 
ing our farm families and in general 
farm economy. 

In answer to many requests I have 
prepared the following short history of 
our actions on this legislation: 

Many pages will be filled before we 
hear the last about our farm problems, 
farm aid, farm programs, and farm 
Politics. 

It seems to be a never-ending source 
of controversy, especially so in Federal 
election years. One solution might be 
to force all farm legislation up for aC- 
tion during the off years, rather tha? 
when Congress is running. 

Our main trouble stems from the sim- 
ple fact that too few of us are really in- 
formed on the problem, This gets to be 
a bigger problem every year because 
the advanced technique of public 
relations. 

It is no secret that volumes of pages, 
releases, reports, and speeches go out 
daily supporting the position of the 
party in power. This is true under both 
political banners. Every year we are 
told that the new program will save 
money, cut surpluses, and provide more 
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income for the farmer—without raising 
Prices to the consumer. 

These are, of course, the sincere aims 
of all of us, farmers, Congressmen, ad- 
ministration, labor, industry, and the 
housewife. 

The end results all too often are di- 
Tectly opposite. 

A Member of Congress can best serve 
his district farmers, the Nation’s farm- 
ers, and the national welfare by study- 
ing his own district, listening and learn- 
ing his district's farm problems, and 
voting for the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

In this manner we would at least get 
legislation with both a yea and nay po- 
Sition being known and somewhere in 

ween we may evolve a scheme for 
5 solving this perplexing prob- 
em. 

In reality, however, it becomes more 
Complicated because the smart manipu- 
lators always seem to be smart enough 
to put some good features into the leg- 
islation for each group, while at the 
Same time it would be kicking the whole 
“yaks group when the final bill is writ- 


This is true of most of the bills passed 
of late years when it comes to Pennsyl- 
Vania farmers. One farmer pays the 
taxes while tobacco, peanut, cotton, and 
certain corporate-type farm holdings get 
the benefits. 

When you realize that we have over 
74,000 farms in Pennsylvania, the vast 
Majority known as family-type farms, 
you realize that we are a farm State and 
that farm legislation plays an important 
Tole in our State economy. Many of our 
People tend to ignore this fact. 

Of recent weeks I have repeatedly 
Stood up for the position taken by the 
Majority of the farmers, not alone in 
Westmoreland County but in our State 
As a whole. 

Out of the 74,000 farms in Pennsyl- 
Vania only 17 farms received so-called 
Subsidy payments under the feed grain 
Program. 


In fact, we would have had to buy over 
1,877,000 tons of feed grain in Pennsyl- 
Vania, whereas our last growth year pro- 
Vided all but 412,000 tons of our needs. 
„This means that Pennsylvania farm- 
ers would have had to buy 1,465,000 tons 
ot feed that they now grow on their 
Own farms. 

It seems to some of us from States 
With an agricultural segment that this 
is carrying the planned farm economy 
too far, 

Following is a short report on the leg- 
islation: 


ANALYSIS OF THE FARM BILL 


This had been an eventful year in the 
feld of agricultural legislation. And 
When the history of the drive to use the 
Dower of government to control Ameri- 
Can family farmers and their farms is 

y written, 1962 may have been the 
Year of decision. 

If this is so, the day of decision was 
June 21, the day the House of Repre- 
Sentatives voted on a bill recommended 
back in January. 

Mandatory acreage allotment pro- 
Erams for all feed grains, with marketing 
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quotas. If farmers rejected marketing 
quotas in a referendum, there would be 
no price support programs for feed 
grains, and the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to dump over 350 million bushels 
of Commodity Credit Corporation feed 
grain stocks on the market for unre- 
stricted use, a provision obviously de- 
signed to compel a favorable vote by 
farmers participating in the referendum. 

A con.plicated, multiple-price certifi- 
cate plan for wheat, with certificates for 
both domestic milling and export wheat. 
Marketing quotas would be continued, 
but if farmers voted against the quotas 
in a referendum, there would be no price 
support program. Instead, the Secretary 
would be authorized to dump up to 200 
million bushels of CCC wheat on the 
market. 

Controls on the production of individ- 
ual dairy farmers, with bases established 
for each producer. 

Bills incorporating the program were 
introduced in both the Senate and the 
House. Early in the spring the Senate 
Agriculture Committee rejected the ad- 
ministration’s program and reported a 
greatly modified bill. 

Fortunately, it was a different story 
in the House of Representatives. After 
extensive hearings, Agriculture Chair- 
man Haroup D. CooLEY brought the com- 
mittee together several times in an effort 
to get a decision. But each time it was 
obvious that the majority opposed the 
bill, so he adjourned the meeting with- 
out calling for a vote. 

After 3 days of oratory and 70-odd 
amendments the bill came to a vote late 
in the evening on Thursday, June 21. 
Congressman FINDLEY offered a motion 
to kill it by sending it back to the Agri- 
culture Committee. When the rollcall 
was complete, farmers had won, 215 to 
205. For the time being, the bill was 
dead. 

A courageous band of 48 Democrats 
joined in the victory. And for each of 
them it meant a greater effort than for 
their Republican colleagues. Your Con- 
gressman was 1 of the 48. He said to 
his friends, “If I voted to say that a 
farmer could not raise the feed on his 
farm to feed his livestock I would have 
to move, and I do not want to move.” 

In July the House passed a temporary 
bill, extending the existing emergency 
wheat and feed grain programs with 
slight modifications. 

After the House acted, the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee began work on a 
new bill. The committee rejected the 
House plan and recommended the certif- 
icate plan for wheat, together with an 
extension of the emergency feed grain 
legislation. 

When the Senate’s second bill reached 
the floor late in August, Chairman Ex- 
LENDER again led a drive to amend it. 
This time he secured passage of an 
amendment repealing the corn and feed 
grain price support provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1958 and providing that, 
beginning in 1964, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would set the price support on 
corn and other feed grains at from 0 to 
90 percent of parity. - 

Because this would have left feed grain 
producers without any effective price 
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support protection in 1964, it was widely 
interpreted as a threat to coerce farmers 
to accept severe controls of feed grains 
in the next Congress. 

Thus the end product of all the legis- 
lative activity in the agricultural price 
support and adjustment area this year is 
a warning that another effort to control 
farms and farmers may be made in 
Washington in 1963. 

Whether another attempt to enact a 
similar bill is made may depend on the 
congressional elections this fall. 

William Kuhfuss, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, has 
made it clear to farmers in his State 
what needs to be done. 

“We feel we need to support those 
Congressmen who paid heed to the let- 
ters and telegrams from Farm Bureau 
members and voted in support of the 
Farm Bureau position,” he said. 

The rolicall votes on the farm bill in 
the Senate and House are printed and 
each Member is recorded. Congress- 
man Dent, of Pennsylvania, was one of 
those who supported his farmers. 

Your Congressmen have voted. It is 
your turn to vote in November. Your 
vote may help determine whether this 
was the crucial year in the continuing 
fight for the American farm family’s 
freedom. 


Republicans View the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include herewith a 
résumé of the 87th Congress, 2d session, 
prepared by the special projects subcom- 
mittee of the House Republican policy 
committee. 

Once more a U.S. Congress is all but a 
matter of history. In this comprehen- 
sive analysis of its actions and in- 
actions—of administration proposings 
and congressional disposings—and in the 
effect of what we have and have not 
done on American citizens and on future 
generations, the subcommittee on special 
projects of the House Republican policy 
committee hopes to alert every American 
to material on the record of the 87th 
Congress. 

It would be quite easy to categorize 
this Congress as a do-little Congress. 
We could be more charitable and say 
that Congress did do quite a few things, 
but in so doing we would give credit 
for measures that were inadequate, or 
unwise, or watered down from high- 
sounding administration proposals. It 
was Sir James Mackintosh who referred 
to the House of Commons inactivity as 
“a wise and masterly inactivity.” In its 
wisdom Congress despite its 3 to 2 House 
Democratic majority, refrained from 
passing much injurious legislation. No 
doubt it should have done so more often. 
The actions of the administration and 
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the leadership in keeping both Houses in 
session long after wise and prudent men 
had suggested and urged adjournment 
brought, as the President said, “Lazarus 
back from the dead.” Lazarus, arisen, 
will haunt the American taxpayer and 
our basic constitutional heritage for 
years into the future. 

Congress, to its everlasting credit, did 
enact sound legislation geared to the 
best interest of all American citizens. 
But this legislation was not conceived in 
the White House and sponsored by & 
“never-failing majority” on the opposite 
side of the aisle. On the contrary, it 
was only where strong bipartisan sup- 
port initiated, supported, and, in some 
cases, even carried the ball almost com- 
pletely devoid of administration or lead- 
ership incentive that Congress reached 
its highwater mark in 1962. Measures 
relating to tariff reform; certain issues of 
foreign policy; the space communica- 
tion satellite problems; manpower re- 
training; tax revision, and other similar 
issues would not today be law were it not 
for the cooperation and leadership of 
the loyal opposition. 

Responsible Republican leadership, 
which led the fight for sound extension 
of unemployment compensation benefits 
in the first major legislation of the 87th 
Congress, Ist session, kept resolutely to 
the fore to the very last moment. House 
Republicans sought passage of a work- 
able higher education bill for assistance 
to institutions in the way of “brick and 
mortar” accomplishments. Disagree- 
ments among Democratic conferees and 
the selling out of an established and 
clearcut House position on scholarships 
scuttled any chance the administration 
ever had for enactment of a bill which 
won the support of Republican mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee as well as the House Republican 
policy committee. “We cannot drift to 
victory“ stands as one of the unchal- 
lenged proverbs of our time. 

The 87th Congress brought to the 
American people delay, drift, and disil- 
lusion.. Its actions led to an increase in 
the national debt ceiling to $308 billion, 
and to an increase in our actual debt to 
a level of $300 billion for the first time 
in history. It saw jurisdictional dis- 
putes over meeting locations, filibusters, 
conflict of legislative priorities and just 
plain poor planning push Congress into 
its longest continuous peacetime session 
in a century. For the first time in the 
memory of Washington observers, the 
agonized cry of incumbents come Sep- 
tember of “Congress go home” was 
matched and even excceded by a cry from 
constituents saying, “Congress come 
home.” From a fiscal standpoint, it was 
a cheaper alternative for those back 
home. 

Congress rose to its greatest heights, 
as it did in the first session with Federal 
aid to education legislation hastily con- 
sidered under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure, when it rejected—in the case of 
“regimentation or ruin” farm legisla- 
tion; the Department of Urban Affairs 
and medicare. It reached its ultimate 
degradation in enacting partisan legis- 
lation due to presures, purchase and 
promises from the White House, as in 
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the case of public works standby legisla- 
tion. However, to paraphrase Winston 
Churchill, “If Congress and our repub- 
lic should last for 1,000 years, men will 
still say, ‘Adjournment was the 87th’s 
finest hour.“ 

1, AGRICULTURE 


The requests of the administration 
in this area during the 87th Congress 
included such concepts as (a) buying 
corn from farmers for $1.20 per bushel 
and selling if back for $1.05; (b) send- 
ing farmers to jail for violating pro- 
duction controls—a unique way to solve 
the surplus situation; (c) extending 
control areas insidiously into the realm 
of the dairy farmer; and (d) placing the 
Government in competition with private 
recreational enterprise in the construc- 
tion and operation of ski slopes, putting 
greens and merry-go-rounds on retired 
croplands., As was true with proposed 
agricultural legislation in 1961 which 
would have cost some $12 to $15 billion 
annually, American consumers and 
farmers were equally fortunate when 
these provisions were rejected in 1962. 

It was only through the most drastic 
pressure game seen in the Capitol for 
some years that the House Agriculture 
Committee reported the administration 
omnibus farm bill by one vote. In one 
of the greatest defeats of the session 
for the President, the House recom- 
mitted this bill because of its “regi- 
mention or ruin” provisions. While a 
final bill was enacted by the end of the 
session, which saddled wheat farmers 
with what was virtually a return to the 
days of the Brannan plan, the final 
legislative act was somewhat more 
palatable than prior administration pro- 
posals. A change of two votes in the 
House would have doomed the confer- 
ence committee report. Other than the 
relatively noncontroverslal extensions 
of popular existing programs, the .ad- 
ministration did not even win the pro- 
verbial half a loaf in farm legislation 
during the 87th Congress. 

A typical New Frontier performance 
was seen in the delays in hearings and 
consideration of the extension of the 
1948 Sugar Act, which would have ex- 
pired June 30. Hearings were canceled 
and the House Agriculture Committee 
became a mecca for lobbyists for do- 
mestic and foreign producers who 
pleaded for larger quotas. Weekend 
sessions and a House-Senate clash re- 
sulted from serious lack of planning 
insofar as this measure was concerned. 

Basically, the New Frontier and the 
87th Congress left the farmer and the 
consumer in worse shape than they had 
found them. The farmer has not been 
able to make one move toward a mar- 
ket economy nor toward true parity 
with other segment of the American 
populace. The consumer found that a 
temporary feed grains program geared 
to save the taxpayers and the housewife 
over $2 billion wound up a billion in the 
red. In addition, by some mysterious 
phantom acre" process, the Deparment 
of Agriculture paid $150 million for the 
retirement of 4.5 million acres which 
either never existed or never were 
planted in corn. Perhays Billy Sol Estes 
knows what happened. 
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The 87th Congress rejected the most 
obnoxious agricultural measure ever 
foisted on the American public. Mean- 
while, the New Frontier's answer to the 
question “How’re you goin’ to keep em 
down on the farm?” was similar to its 
answer in many aspects of foreign and 
domestic policy—“‘Watch and wait—a 
miracle could happen.” 

2. LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


President Kennedy's economic message 
of January 1962, called for an unem- 
ployment rate of 4 percent or less. It 
currently approximates 5.8 percent in- 
stead. It is interesting to note that 
under President Eisenhower, unemploy- 
ment was below 5.3 percent two-thirds 
of the time—a rate below any ever at- 
tained by President Kennedy. 

President Kennedy, as a candidate, as- 
serted that some 16 million Americans 
were going to bed hungry. A pundit has 
guessed that at that time they were 
dieters, and that now they are stock- 
holders. This month the AFL-CIO com- 
mittee on political education stated that 
30 percent or more of American families 
are living in substandard housing. It is 
ironical that decades after President 
Roosevelt’s “one-third of a nation, ill- 
housed” the same condition exists, de- 
spite all the Government housing and 
urban renewal programs. It illustrates 
the contrast between the program of 4 
Democratic Congress, which aims to 
spend from Washington to create jobs 
artificially, and that of the Republicans, 
who, recognizing that it takes over 
$20,000 to create just one permanent job, 
attempt to stimulate the American free 
enterprise system in our dynamic ccon- 


omy. 

Little in the way of concrete legisla- 
tion evolved from the second session of 
the 87th Congress, save a pension and 
welfare disclosure bill and the House- 
passed equal rights for women legisla- 
tion. The administration was rebuffed 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in an attempt to enact still another 
temporary extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits. The so-call 
Youth Conservation Corps bill never got 
by the House. The administration 
claimed that its stand-by public works 
bill would stimulate employment an 
used every possible political pressure to 
secure passage of a bill which allowed the 
President to write blank checks on proj- 
ects anywhere in the Nation to the tune 
of $900 million. Not only did a Demo- 
cratic Member receive the first projects: 
but another Democrat Co 
talked the Department of Commerce in- 
to holding a private advance briefing for 
a local official five days before the “rank 
and file’ city officiais were able to heat 
how to get some projects. The Presi- 
dential request for $2 billion in standby 
public works authority to combat eco- 
nomic recessions was, however, rejected 
by the House. 

The most significant measure en“ 
acted in this area during 1962 was the 
Manpower Retraining Act. Republica? 
members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, using mater. 
gleaned from a 1961 positive Republi- 
can policy committee study on employ- 
ment, introduced amendments to this 
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bill which were accepted by the Demo- 
cratic majority as part of the final leg- 
islation. Without these amendments, 
which could have pushed the bill through 
a year earlier if accepted at that time, 
the legislation might never have been 
passed. While the bill could have pro- 
vided training for up to 1 million work- 
ers over a 3-year period, its early ad- 
ministration has been disappointing, in- 
deed, to its supporters, 
3. EDUCATION 


Our summary of the first session of 
this Congress pointed out how, in con- 
trast to Republican-enacted education 
legislation which provided for national 
defense education assistance and sought 
to limit aid to school construction to 
those areas truly in need and exercising 
maximum local effort, the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress helped to defeat general 
aid to education in 1961 by: 

First, mixing controversial across-the- 
board aid to schools with generally 
favored aid to school construction. 

Second, sponsoring legislation causing 
Public-parochial school controversies to 
be the determining factor in rejection of 
aid to education by the supposedly 
packed Rules Committee. 

Third, abandoning the concept of need 
and giving aid generally to rich and poor 
States alike even though private and lo- 
cal efforts were resulting in more than 
enough construction each year to meet 
the needed classrooms for the Nation. 

Fourth, bringing up a highly complex 
education bill with a revised formula for 
aid under Calendar Wednesday, causing 
& majority of House Members to oppose 
even consideration of the bill. 

The Democratic Congress, which 
showed only extensions of the National 
Defense Education Act and impacted 
areas legislation in 1961, sunk to a new 
low this year in passing only an educa- 
tional television measure. The House 
Education and Labor Committee, which 
hired the biggest majority staff and cut 
the minority staff from 4 to 2, handled 
more legislation with less tangible results 
than any similar committee in memory. 

The one educational accomplishment 
in 1962, authorizing $32 million over a 5- 
year period for Federal matching grants 
to help develop and construct educa- 
tional television facilities, was accom- 
Plished with substantial Republican 
backing when the House passed the bill 
on April 18 by voice vote. However, 
some Members expressed concern when 
the conferees opened the door for labor 
or management stations to benefit from 
the bill’s provisions by Killing a restric- 
tive House amendment, and recent reve- 
lations about plans within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to control programing in the field of edu- 
cational television bothered still more. 
At any rate, the bipartisan support given 
this legislation has made it possible for 
States to reccive up to $1 million each 
in an area where only 273 channels have 
been reserved for educational broadcast- 
ing out of 2.225 possible such ventures. 

It was indeed higher education where 
the Congress most manifestly revealed 
its ineptness. The House Republican 
Policy committee and a majority of Re- 
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publican House Members endorsed a col- 
lege aid bill which approved loans and 
grants for academic facility construction 
for public and private colleges. The bill 
which passed the Senate added Federal 
college scholarships, which the House did 
not want. Despite a promise made on 
the fioor of the House, the conferees ulti- 
mately reported a bill including scholar- 
ships after many months of conferences 
highlighted by disagreements among 
Democrat leaders over the public-pri- 
vate school issue. The House recommit- 
ted the conference report on September 
20. It was ironical that many of the 
same Senate conferees who delayed a 
$1.15 per hour minimum wage for a 
year by refusing to yield on a 1960 con- 
ference report similarly managed to kill 
any needed aid to higher education this 
year. Of course, one prominent 1960 
conferee, Senator John F. Kennedy, was 
not in the same office during the 87th 
Congress. 
4. WELFARE LEGISLATION 

The major issue once more in the fleld 
of welfare was medicare—and once more 
neither the House nor the Senate passed 
King-Anderson-type legislation. In 
fact, in 1962 it was that 2 to 1 Democrat- 
controlled Senate which voted to table 
the measure by a two-vote margin, with 
some of the leading Democratic Senators 
voting to oppose the administration on 
this issue. On the House side, the Ways 
and Means Committee—15 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans—was never able to 
muster up more than 11 votes for a bill 
which would exclude 4 million of our 
neediest senior citizens; takes no account 
of need; would jeopardize the integrity 
of social security and would in many 
ways duplicate the provisions of the as- 
yet-unevaluated Kerr-Mills Act. 

Ihe President and the administration 
sought to rally public opinion by speeches 
and meetings all over the Nation. How- 
ever, once aroused, the American people 
flooded mail in to their Senators and 
Representatives against medicare. As 
of early October 1962, it looks very much 
as though Democrats cannot or will not 
make medicare much of an issue in the 
campaign ahead. 

Otherwise, little welfare legislation 
passed Congress in 1962, other than some 
changes in the extent and standards for 
Federal participation in the Federal- 
State welfare program—with the dual 
goal of ending welfare abuses and re- 
habilitating relief recipients more con- 
structively. Medical research and funds 
for the National Institutes of Health 
were supported to an even higher degree 
than the President requested in the HEW 
appropriation, but once more grants for 
construction of teaching facilities for 
medical schools and loans for medical 
students did not receive a rule for House 
debate. 

5. TRADE, TAXES, AND THE’ ECONOMY 

Both the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee kept busy during this session 
of Congress by working on trade and tax 
revision in addition to medicare and 
other issues. Members were distracted 
for the second year in a row by a Pres- 
idential request to increase the national 
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debt ceiling—from the temporary $298 
billion ceiling of 1961 to $300 billion— 
on March 1—and then again by session’s 
end for an increase to $308 billion. A 
Republican substitute motion would 
have restricted this increase to $306 bil- 
lion, but this was defeated on almost a 
straight party-line vote. President 
Eisenhower had estimated in his last 
budget message that by June 30, 1962, 
the national debt would shrink to $283 
billion—instead the debt actually sur- 
passed $300 billion for the first time in 
our history shortly thereafter. 

President Kennedy proposed a tax re- 
form bill which drew the violent objec- 
tions of every single House Republican. 
They felt that the 7-percent tax credit 
for investment was discriminatory and 
a single-shot windfall. They opposed 
withholding of dividends and interest. 
They favored a modified taxation of 
foreign subsidiaries of American firms. 
The “packed” House Rules Committee 
imposed a complete “gag rule” on any 
Republican substitutes, but fortunately 
the Senate and House-Senate conferees 
returned basically to the Republican 
position on taxation of foreign subsid- 
iaries and withholding of dividends. The 
resultant tax reform measure included 
perhaps 20 percent of the original ad- 
ministration bill, and about 75 percent 
of the Republican-sponsored alterna- 
tives. 

Near the end of the session, the ad- 
ministration, finally recognizing the need 
for encouraging the development of pri- 
vate enterprise, liberalized depreciation 
allowances as a result of a study con- 
ducted in the last years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. Later, the Presi- 
dent announced that he would propose 
tax cut legislation at the beginning of 
the 88th Congress. This was after a 
good deal of soul searching as to wheth- 
er such a tax cut should be effective 
immediately. Pointing to proposed 1962 
and 1963 deficits, House Republicans 
urged efforts to cut unnecessary spending 
and balance of the budget as higher 
priority items in our economy. 

On the trade front, there is little 
doubt that the most significant measure 
adopted by the 87th Congress was the 
Trade Expansion bill designed to give 
the President increased powers in trade 
negotiation, especially with European 
Common Market nations. Republicans 
generally felt some action in this area 
was necessary, and heralded the placing 
of ultimate responsibility on a negotia- 
tor as eliminating overlapping and the 
“twilight zone of responsibility in tariff 
negotiations.” 

However, most GOP House Members 
thoroughly questioned what they felt to 
be a new philosophy in the administra- 
tion. In the past, “peril point clauses” 
sought to prevent hardships to Ameri- 
can. industry and workers through im- 
ports. Now, the American people saw 
the administration back an “adjustment 
assistance” program admitting that 
harm would take place and seeking to 
subsidize those victimized by free trade 
policies in certain areas. The result? 
A worker in the textile industry in 
Massachusetts displaced by imports 
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might well choose between three levels 
of relief - unemployment insurance, re- 
training allowances, or adjustment as- 
sistance. A firm thrown out of the com- 
petitive textile business because of im- 
ports could go into the machine tool 
business against firms already engaged 
in this trade—subsidized by Govern- 
ment funds to compete against those on 
their own. At least, the final conferees 
took away most favored nation clauses 
from Poland and Yugoslavia before final 
passage. 

Despite tax and trade legislation—de- 
spite pump priming in the areas of pub- 
lic works and depressed areas, America 
made its weakest showing of any post- 
war recession. Our GNP only increased 
10 percent as compared to 13.3 percent 
in the Republican recovery of 1958-59. 
The consumer price index went up 1.7 
percent, as compared to a decrease of 0.3 
under the 1954-55 GOP recovery. Se- 
curity prices went down 10.5 percent 
while in the two Eisenhower recoveries 
they rose 38.5 and 40.2 percent. 
Corporate profits, which increased 60 
percent during the 1958-59 recovery, 
went up only 26.1 percent in the Demo- 
crat recovery. 

The lack of confidence in the Ameri- 
can economy on the part of Americans 
of every walk of life was fully justified. 
Instead of getting America moving 
again, our new administration demon- 
strated a sideways movement which on 
occasion demonstrated a propensity for 
almost falling over the cliff of economic 
disaster. Under Eisenhower, our GNP 
increased 3 percent per year, while 
under Kennedy it went up but 1.8 per- 
cent in his first annual report. 

Average hourly earnings, which had 
increased 4.6 percent per year under 
President Eisenhower, rose but 2.6 per- 
cent in the first Kennedy year. While 
the President promised a 5-percent an- 
nual growth rate; a $50 billion GNP in- 
crease; and a 4-percent unemployment 
rate; he delivered a 1.8-percent growth 
rate; a $25 to $39 billion GNP increase; 
and a 6.7-percent unemployment rate 
for 1961. 

The usual hearings were held, with 
executive sessions of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and open sessions of 
the Joint Economic Committee hearing 
mainly handpicked administration eco- 
nomists offering panaceas for the econ- 
omy. Yet one of the Kennedy task force 
experts, Prof. Paul McCracken of the 
University of Michigan, told the Joint 
Economic Committee on August 9, 1962, 
that: 

The current cyclical expansion has been a 
particularly weak and sluggish one, It is 
the Nation's poorest performance in four 
decades, and probably one of the poorest in 
our history. 

6. FISCAL POLICY 


Just 1 year ago, this subcommittee 
concluded as a result of actions of the 
New Frontier and of the 87th Congress, 
Ist session, that “if we continue to 
neglect the creeping hours of time, our 
Nation will be faced with the alterna- 
tive of runaway inflation or rigid govern- 
mental controls.” We conclude now that 
we have come so far from the fiscal pic- 
ture in 1960 that the deficits we face for 
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fiscal years 1963 and thereafter; our na- 
tional debt of over $300 billion; and our 
budgets now approaching and soon sur- 
passing $100 billion per year will be mere 
child's play as compared to the vivid 
truth which will face our children in two 
decades unless trends are reversed. 

When President Eisenhower left office, 
his last budget predicted a surplus of 
$100 million for fiscal year 1961 and a 
balanced budget for fiscal year 1962. He 
foresaw a reduction in the national debt 
to $283.4 billion by June 30, 1962. That 
date has now passed. Instead, we see 
a national debt of over $300 billion. We 
find deficits for fiscal year 1961 of over 
$3 billion—for fiscal year 1962 of over 
$6 billion—and for fiscal year 1963 of 
anywhere from $5 to $10 billion, depend- 
ing on possible tax cut legislation and 
the state of our economy in 6 months’ 
time. The reason for this is the funda- 
mental difference in attitudes between 
the Republican and Democratic parties— 
the difference between fiscal integrity 
and the “spend to mend” philosophy ap- 
plied to every problem or shortcoming 
in our Nation. 

House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman CLARENCE Cannon, Democrat, 
of Missouri, released a report showing 
that the House had approved appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1963 totaling $90.8 
billion. Including increases in the Sen- 
ate versions of these bills along with a 
supplemental appropriation and some 
$10 billion in permanent appropriations, 
including mainly interest on the national 
debt, we find that Federal spending for 
fiscal year 1963, for the first time in 
peacetime history, has exceeded $100 
billion. Yet revenues have failed to 
measure up. 

The administration and the Democrat- 
controlled Congress increased the new 
obligational authority requested by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower by some $14 billion per 
year. During the first session of the 
87th Congress alone, some $20 billion in 
back-door spending was included. The 
administration helped little in their em- 
ployment in the executive branch—un- 
der President Eisenhower Government 
employees decreased by 7.8 percent— 
under President Kennedy such employ- 
ment increased by 158.188, or 6.7 percent, 
in 18 months. During the second ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress, revelations of 
waste in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Defense, in the National Institutes 
of Health, and in relief funds in the 
District of Columbia made even more 
inexcusable widespread Government 
deficits. 

Were these increases necessary and 
proper defense and space funds demand- 
ed by crises in Berlin, Cuba, Vietnam, 
and elsewhere? Apparently not. For, 
while President Kennedy requested, and 
House Republicans supported, increases 
of 15 percent for national defense in fis- 
cal year 1963, as compared to fiscal year 
1960, increases in nondefense items were 
estimated as follows: (a) Education, 87 
percent; (b) general government, 3314 
percent; (c) agriculture, 20 percent; 
(d) natural resources, 35 percent: (e) 
health, labor, and welfare, 41 percent; 
and (f) commerce and transportation, 
31 percent. 
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No matter how you sliced it, the Fed- 
eral Government has been on a spend- 
ing rampage during the past 2 years. 
Its taxes ranged higher, and its revenue 
much lower than predicted. Its deficits 
added to the burden of future genera- 
tions of Americans. Congressional ap- 
propriations and authorizations, on an 
annual basis, added some $16 billion to 
the Federal expenditures of fiscal year 
1960. The heritage of the New Frontier 
and its legacy to every American is a 
grand total of $650 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
of America for fiscal year 1963. This 
does not count State and local taxes. 
It merely illustrates that a typical city 
of 50,000 population must shell into the 
Federal Treasury some $32.5 million each 
year. What the taxpayers of these cities 
could do with this money on a local level 
gives new directions to the imagination. 

Despite the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress and administration, GOP House 
Members sought to cut budgets, restrict 
appropriations, and defeat unsound au- 
thorizations. Republican Members of 
Congress still firmly believe that vast 
Federal expenditures and unbalanced 
budgets which undermine the value the 
dollar result in the destruction of free- 
dom by fiscal irresponsibility, Fortu- 
nately, Congress in its wisdom rejected 
many Presidential proposals. If it had 
blindly placed its rubber stamp on his 
recommendations, our budget would have 
been increased by some $9 billion an- 
nually by the year 1967. 

7. FOREIGN POLICY, FOREIGN AID, AND DEFENSE 


While the foreign policy of the United 
States is traditionally promulgated in 
the Executive and debated in the Senate, 
House GOP Members generally con- 
cluded that there had been a big change 
from the Eisenhower administration, 
where we made clear the fact that we 
not only had appropriate weapons of 
retaliation but also that we would not 
hesitate to use them if the need arose, 
to the current administration, where the 
enemy has embarked on a carefully cal- 
culated series of adventures designed to 
test the extent of our will to resist while 
reaping whatever harvest grows out of 
any weakness displayed by the West. 
House Members, while giving bipartisan 
support to programs like the Peace Corps. 
Arms Control Agency, certain aspects of 
foreign aid, and final passage of the UN. 
bond proposal, felt the fotlowing facts 
should be brought to the Nation's 
attention: 

First. In Berlin, East German author- 
ities have erected a wall along the border 
of West Germany, and Mayor Willie 
Brandt, of Berlin, stated that “the West 
does nothing but wait for Khrushechev's 
moves.” 

Second. The President said we would 
support the Government and people of 
Laos against Communist aggression, but 
we did not. Secretary Rusk said we 
would refuse to take part in the Geneva 
Conference on Laos until a cease-fire ha 
been attained, but we did not. 

Third. As a candidate, President Ken- 
nedy said that “if you can not stop & 
man like Castro, how in the world will 
you handle a man like Khrushchev- 
Since, our abortive move in the Bay of 
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Pigs failed for want of air cover, and 
Cuba has become an armed camp for 
the despot's heel some 90 miles from our 
shore, threatening America in a military, 
economic, and psychological sense. 

Fourth. The Communists have stepped 
up their attacks in South Vietnam, turn- 
ing a sporadic guerrilla conflict into full- 
fledged war. While we have showed fort- 
itude in this area, we have failed to 
recognize the relation of the Laos 
front to the Vietnamese front. The 
conclusion of the Laos Peace Treaty in 
July 1962, released 10,000 Viet Cong 
troops for action in this area. 

Fifth. The firmness of the Kennedy 
administration toward the recognition 
of Communist China and its admission 
to the UN. is open to doubt. Ambassador 
Stevenson has publicly stated that— 

It has seemed to me that it was a mis- 
take for the United States to make such a 
point of trying to keep them out of the 
U.N. My own view is that they should be 
admitted, or not admitted, as the other 
nations of the U.N. wish. 


Sixth. The administration has made 
a steady retreat in the field of control 
of nuclear weapons. We have given up 
demands for inspection for preparations 
for testing. We reduced to 19 our 21 
necessary testing stations on Soviet ter- 
ritory. We reduced from 20 to 12 the 
number of annual inspections of suspi- 
cious seismic blasts needed to verify a 
test ban agreement. We have now yield- 
ed and agreed to a Soviet veto of the 
budget of the crganization to police a 
test ban. It took only the highest de- 
gree of pressures to attain the resump- 
tion of U.S. underground and labora- 
tory testing some 5 days after Soviet 
announcements that they would resume 
atomic tests, and after the Soviet Un- 
ion yiolated agreements by testing while 
we were at the table negotiating with 
them. 

An end to bipartisan foreign policy 
came on September 26, 1962, when Dem- 
Ocrat leaders pressured their member- 
ship in the House to reject a Republi- 
can recommital motion strengthening 
the hand of the President in the Cuban 
crisis and recognizing the breach of the 
Monroe Doctrine caused by Soviet infil- 
tration of Cuba and shipments of arms 
and “technicians” to the Cuban Govern- 
Ment. Republicans of course, supported 
the President on the passage of the re- 
Sulting resolution, but the “wait and 
See" philosophy underlying its wording 
left doubts in the minds of observers 
here and abroad as to our intentions 
Vis-a-vis Soviet Cuba. Republicans gen- 
erally felt that we must remove any 
threat to our military and economic se- 
Curity in this hemisphere. Democrats 
fenerally—all but three of their mem- 
bers—accepted the status quo but. vowed 
to somehow oppose the extension of So- 
viet Cuba in our hemisphere if their 
Weapons mystically changed from de- 
fensive" to “offensive” in character. 
Cuba has grown from a “nuisance to a 
Menace” during the past year, as any- 
one within 1,700-mile IRBM range from 
the island could well testify. 

The annual foreign aid debate was a 
bit sharper and even a bit more critical in 
1962. House committee hearing re- 
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vealed that AID had sent more than 
1,000 television sets to an African village 
without electricity. Subscriptions of 
capital to international organizations 
were paid prematurely as we had to pay 
interest on the same money unnecessar- 
ily. The 600,000 individuals allegedly 
supported in this Nation by foreign aid 
turned out to be supported by checks 
drawn on the U.S. Treasury. Yet it was 
more than these isolated examples that 
caused Republicans and Democrats alike, 
including some of the strongest. previous 
supporters of the program, to acquiesce 
in a cut of over $1 billion in foreign aid 
funds in House action. 

The outfiow of gold crisis proved that 
the foreign aid program is basically a 
one-way street, and that it is by far a 
drain on our Nation's resources. Rep- 
resentatives of the foreign aid pro- 
grams took 2 months to prepare jus- 
tifications for budget estimates, leading 
many to the conclusions that the figures 
were “pie-in-the-sky” sums which re- 
quire more time to develop programs 
and projects on which to spend the mon- 
ey, In addition, without any appropria- 
tions whatever for fiscal year 1963 there 
are sufficient unexpended foreign aid 
funds to run the program for another 25 
months at the same rate as was spent 
during past fiscal years. Congress also 
felt it had lost control of the foreign aid 
dollar which has been increasingly di- 
verted into the development loan appro- 
priation. Moreover, the contingency 
fund, supposedly reserved for urgent re- 
quirements arising during the year, has 
been used to finance certain programs 
limited or rejected by Congress. For- 
eign aid has not been used as an instru- 
ment of our foreign policy when the 
administration requested a $142.5 mil- 
lion increase to nations participating in 
the Belgrade Conference so critical of the 
United States. 

For these and other reasons, the House 
clamped down on Presidential estimates 
for fiscal year 1963 foreign aid appropri- 
ations. Republicans still feel, for the 
most part, that foreign aid, properly ad- 
ministered and justified, can be a val- 
uable weapon in the cold war. However, 
they feel that administration estimates 
in this as in other areas should be ac- 
companied by justification and by sin- 
cere efforts to soundly administer the 
program rather than something which 
must be approved “as a right.” 

The administration and the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress enacted a 
United Nations bond issue measure only 
after two changes had been made in the 
Senate-passed resolution. One would 
halt the practice of using U.S. payments 
to the U.N. to pay the assessments of de- 
linquent nations, and the other would 
make the U.S. Joan 50-50 matching with 
other nations’ pledges instead of a pos- 
sible greater amount. Several Republi- 
cans sharply criticized our action in sub- 
scribing 50 percent of an issue when we 
had less than 1 percent of the U.N. vot- 
ing power, and most. GOP Members sup- 
ported a Republican amendment to hold 
up any U.N. bond purchases until the 
U.N. General Assembly adopted the prin- 
ciple enunciated in a recent World Court 
decision regarding expulsion of members 
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delinquent in their payments of special 
assessments as well as annual dues. 
However, many Republicans, including 
House GOP leaders, supported the pro- 
posal on final passage. Some still 
pointed out that during the years 1946 
to 1961, we have paid over $2 billion in 
our total expenditures for U.N. purposes. 
including some 52 percent of total U.N. 
expenditures. 

While Republicans supported in- 
creased defense expenditures for the 
second straight year of the New Fron- 
tier, growing concern on the part of 
many House Members about alleged con- 
trol of defense policies on the part of 
“Whiz Kids” in the DOD and planning 
experts like Walt Whitman Rostow in 
the State Department; downgrading of 
nuclear capabilities in favor of the type 
of limited warfare we never want thrust 
upon us; confusion over programs, fund- 
ing and policies regarding the Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile-missile and the B-70 
bomber favored by President Kennedy 
in the campaign but not thereafter; and 
similar aspects of our military policy 
led to more searching reviews of mili- 
tary and defense programs during the 
87th Congress. A callup of the Reserves 
during the 1961 Berlin crisis was castig- 
ated by the House Armed Services sub- 
committee which pointed out the lack 
of equipment and preparation at many 
camps, the timelag in making the Ready 
Reserve ready, and the obstacles entailed 
in calling up reserve forces, training 
them in a hurry, and then releasing them 
as soon as the crisis has abated. This 
was especially pointed up when the 
President requested the power to call 
up another 150,000 for the Cuban crisis— 
but stipulating new and different man- 
power from those called up and trained 
12 months before. 

Despite the most powerful forces in 
the world today, and despite the most 
liberal benefits and retirement policies 
anywhere, there are reports of low morale 
among some military men in America to- 
day. Surely “The 7 Days of May” are 
not upon us, but many high military 
officers are more and more openly criti- 
cal of our policies in merely reacting to 
Communist actions rather than develop- 
ing an overall strategy geared to victory 
in the cold war. Under President Eisen- 
hower, we had a balanced force concept 
and spent for a long haul defense capa- 
bility. Today, many Republicans feel 
that we have retreated to policies dis- 
daining overall deterrent strength and 
stressing the deep valleys and the high 
peaks of spending geared only to the 
strategy of the enemy. 

8. MISCELLANEOUS 

Among the hundreds of issues consid- 
ered and determined during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress, some other 
features included: 

First. A victory for the administration 
in final approval of a scaled down Han- 
ford atomic reactor program, but utter 
defeat in ail attempts to enact the long- 
proposed wilderness system. 

Second. Considerable debate on mass 
transportation proposals met with no bill 
enacted into law, while the administra- 
tion took one of its most violent knock- 
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out punches on the issue of urban af- 
fairs when the House killed a Presidential 
reorganization plan setting up a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs by a 264-to-150 
vote on February 21, 1962. The number 
of Democrats, not all of them from the 
South, opposing the plan, along with the 
political blunder of injecting the race 
question into the issue, made it a doubt- 
ful election issue at best for the New 
Frontier. 

Third. Considerable talk has been 
heard about the “stroke of the pen” 
which was so long promised in deseg- 
regating federally supported housing. 
Talk also was heard that the situation 
in Mississippi was handled about as 
adeptly as the Cuban crisis. An antipoll 
tax constitutional amendment had to 
be enacted under suspension of rules fol- 
lowing inaction on the part of the Demo- 
crat-controlled Rules Committee, and a 
larger proportion of Republicans than 
Democrats supported the resolution. 
The administration's pattern of not jib- 
ing their words and actions in foreign 
policy has apparently repeated in the 
field of civil rights, where observers are 
still waiting for vigorous Democratic 
support of the Celler-Clark civil rights 
measure which President Kennedy said 
“would be one of the first orders of busi- 
ness when Congress met in January 
1961.” 

Fourth. Measures which passed the 
House in 1961 with lukewarm, if any, 
support by the administration, included 
the Du Pont bill providing tax relief to 
individual stockholders receiving divesti- 
tures of General Motors stock and the 
perennial H.R. 10, which permitted self- 
employed persons to defer payments of 
income taxes on portions of their income 
paid into retirement funds. Both passed 
the Senate this year. 

Fifth. The centralization and arbi- 
trary use of power shown by the New 
Frontier in the private realm—the steel 
price situation—was accentuated in Con- 
gress by techniques called by many Re- 
publicans—and Democrats—pressures, 
purchase, and politics. Arm twisting on 
such measures as the public works bill, 
agriculture measure, and general sup- 
port of the New Frontier program on 
recalcitrant Members of the House re- 
sulted in denials of patronage, new proj- 
ects, and even threats of primary election 
defeats to Democratic Members of Con- 
gress. 

9. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

First. In domestic policy, the philos- 
ophy of the New Frontier and of the 
87th Congress included: 

(a) A distrust of the American peo- 
ple’s abilities to solve their own problems 
without excessive governmental inter- 
ference. 

(b) A notion that Federal money is the 
one and only answer to problems from 
agriculture to transportation. 

(c) A lack of conviction that their 
program would be accepted by Congress 
of its own free will, leading to a disregard 
of the traditional prerogatives of the peo- 
ple’s representatives and the feeling that 
the legislative branch is little more than 
a pawn in the great intramural game of 
politics played by the administration. 
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(d) A great outpouring of Presidential 
messages and programs with a very small 
number enacted at the end of Congress. 
Each week saw a changing priority list 
of “vital” legislation, which, together 
with filibusters, infighting, and Senate- 
House conflicts, resulted in 8 percent of 
the President’s legislative requests pass- 
ing the Senate and House by July 1962. 
Almost half never got out of committee. 
The New Frontier’s program, despite a 
2-to-1 Democratic Senate and a 3-to-2 
Democratic House, was quite largely 
ignored. In fact, as of September 7, 
1962, Senate committee chairmen had 
cast collectively 432 votes against Presi- 
dential recommendations 

Second. At the close of the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress, Republican House 
Members were somewhat concerned over 
the following aspects of foreign policy: 

(a) The reluctance of the administra- 
tion to expose its programs and policies 
to widescale debate, along with the tone 
and tenor of letters from constituents, 
led to a sharp increase in opposition to 
increased payments to the United Na- 
tions; unjustified and maladministered 
foreign aid payments; and administra- 
tion actions in many portions of the 
world. While Republicans agree that 
politics should stop at the water's edge, 
they feel this should be the Atlantic and 
Pacific rather than the Choptank and the 
Potomac. 

(b) Republicans in many cases feel 
that New York Times reporter was cor- 
rect in his statement that “he (Presi- 
dent Kennedy) has talked like Church- 
ill and acted like Chamberlain.” On 
subjects as diverse as nuclear testing, 
Berlin negotiations, Laos, and U.N. 
membership for Communist China, 
what we said and what we did were 
completely different things. Republi- 
cans hope this is not the case in Berlin 
and in Cuba today. 

(c) We feel that the weakening of 
trust in the United States by its 
stanchest allies has been a most danger- 
ous foreign policy development. The 
Dutch could not count on our support 
on the New Guinea issue. Lisbon 
(Portugal) radio classed our policy as 
“the art of juggling.” The Philippine 
President felt it was “plain that the 
Communists are winning in Southeast 
Asia.” President De Gaulle of France 
has implied strongly that the US. 
atomic protection of Europe was no 
longer a sure thing. The Shah of Iran 
fears that the Kennedy administration 
would try to neutralize his country. A 
newspaper editorial in Guatemala said, 
It's time to forget about the North 
American idiots.” And, on September 
26, 1962, an editorial in the German 
Tribune, dismissing the value of the 
American alliance, commented that “to 
be weak, to give up fight, to resign, to 
accept anything the enemy demands— 
one does not require an alliance for 
that.” 

Third. Republicans in the House nat- 
urally feel that they should control that 
body in the 88th Congress. One year 
ago, we stated that— 

The administration has trod the primrose 
path of dalliance in foreign policy. At home 
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their spend-and-lend policy has brought 
Americans closer to ruin than to prosperity. 


Republicans in the House during the 
88th and future Congresses, as they 
have in the past, will seek to keep the 
citizens of our nation from the pit of 
bankruptcy at home and of defeat 
abroad. On the other hand, continua- 
tion of present Democrat-controlled 
Congresses may well jeopardize the well- 
being of Americans at home and in our 
international relations. 


American Civil Liberties Union and Other 
Comment on Civil Rights and General 
Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am setting forth a letter writ- 
ten by the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union to the Attorney General of the 
United States commenting upon the civil 
liberties issues involved in the case of 
General Walker, as well as the editorial 
comment by the St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

These statements are in contrast with 
the comment contained in a press release 
by Walter Reuther, president, and James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, on civil 
rights and Walker, dated Thursday, Oc- 
tober 4, commenting upon the Mississippi 
incident: 

It is fitting that General Walker be taken 
to a Federal prison hospital for psychiatric 
examination. 


Elsewhere in the Reuther-Carey re- 
lease are noble expressions, albeit talking 
about the rights of Meredith, and prop- 
erly so— 

Only if our constitutional rights apply 
equally to all citizens in every State can we 
maintain the strength of the Nation. 


True libertarians recognize that rights 
are meaningful only if they are applica- 
ble to Merediths, General Walkers, Hof- 
fas, Reuthers, Careys, or just plain Joe 
Smiths. I am surprised that Reuther 
and Carey miss the point of issue involved 
in the Meredith case. It applies just as 
strongly in the Walker case. 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 4, 
1962] 
Mr. WaLKeEn’s RIGHTS 

Even though he was arrested for interfer- 
ing with judicial process, Edwin A. Walker 
Is entitled to the full protection of his indi- 
vidual rights which the judicial process 
guarantees him. l 

The former general who involved himself 
in the Universtiy of Mississippi riots is quite 
justifiably being hele by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on charges of conspiracy, insurrec- 
tion, and resistance to Federal officers. But 
the charges must be legally proved with valid 
evidence, and Mr. Walker in the course of 
trial is entitled to all legal rights despite his 
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palpable effort to deny the legal rights of 
James H. Meredith. 

When this has. been said, it is difficult to 
share the crocodile tears being shed by Mr. 
Walker's attorneys and adherents over his 
detention at the U.S. hospital in Springfield. 
The order for a psychiatric examination was 
issucd by a U.S, district judge in Mississippi, 
and presumably it had some basis in evidence 
before that Judge. If there was no showing 
to support the order, then it ought to be 
judicially received, but anybody who saw 
and heard Mr. Walker's appeal for resistance 
to the Federal Government in Mississippi will 
be inclined to think that a psychiatric exam- 
ination might be the most merciful thing 
that could happen to him. 

After making that infiammatory appeal 
from Texas, Mr. Walker went to Mississippi 
and turned up in the midst of the rioters at 
Oxford. Naturally enough, he now denies 
having led the riot. But there were wit- 
nesses on the spot who challenge his testi- 
mony. It is the business of a trial to find 
out. where the truth lies. In the meantime, 
all of Mr. Walker's rights as a citizen should 
be scrupulously observed. The U.S. Con- 
stitution guarantees those rights even to 
persons who themselves seek to destroy them. 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 4, 

1962] 
RIGHTS oF GENERAL WALKER 

Today former Gen. Edwin Walker faces 
à prison- conducted psychiatric examination 
for a period of 60 to 90 days, during which 
time he will apparently not be allowed to 
take advantage of the $100,000 bond set at 
his arraignment Monday, 

The court order quotes a part of the United 
States Code which provides for such exami- 
nation tf the U.S. attorney feels the defend- 
ant is Insane or so mentally Incompetent he 
is unable to understand the proceedings 
against him or to assist in his own defense. 

But this action was taken on the basis of 
a statement by a Federal prison psychiatrist 
who, a defense lawyer states, had not seen 
Walker before he made it. 

General Walker is an American citizen, en- 
titled to the same rights as any other pris- 
oner. He has been arrested and charged, 
not tried and convicted, 

Though he may well be mentally Ul, the 
Federal Government must not be allowed to 
commit him in this high-handed manner or 
to force him to undergo this prolonged exam- 
ination without his consent and against his 
will 


The Constitution and its guarantee of in- 
dividual rights must not be lost under the 
dust storm raised by Federal intervention in 
Mississipp!. 

The Bill of Rights covers every citizen, 
including Walker. 

Ocroser 4, 1962. 
Hon, Ronkar F. Eennevy, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Arronszr GENERAL: The action 
taken by the U.S, Government to enforce 
the law in Mississippi has the full support 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. We 
think that the President and yourself acted 
with expert judgment to uphold the orders 
of the US, courte which are the 
law of the land. The shameful resdurse to 
violence by some of our Southern citizens is 
a tragic commentary on the distance our Na- 
tion has yet to travel to assure Negro citizens 
the first-class citizenship that has so long 
been denied them. It is unfortunate that the 
Officials of the State of Mississippi allowed 
the situation to deteriorate so seriously that 
the use of troops was necessary. Under the 
Circumstances, however, the use of military 
Power was Inevitable. 

We do not presume to judge at a distance 
the conditions in Oxford which will allow 
the present force to be withdrawn, but trust 
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that as conditions improve and the situa- 
tion is stabilized, law enforcement will be 
returned to the local officials. On the basis 
of their past abdication of responsibility, 
however, we urge that the most meticulous 
judgment be used to insure James Meredith's 
safety and the continued enforcement of the 
orders of the U.S. courts. 

We hope, as we are sure you do, that the 
extraordinary use of the Armed Forces will 
not be continued longer than is absolutely 
necessary, and we are gratified that some of 
the military force has left Oxford. However, 
on the basis of the reports we have read, we 
believe such aspects of military control as 
the establishment of indiscriminate random 
roadblocks to search automobiles for weap- 
ons should be ended. 

Although the newspaper reports are 
ambiguous concerning the number of people 
under arrest, there is some indication that 
some persons are still in custody without 
having been charged with a crime and with- 
out having been promptly brought before a 
U.S, commissioner as required by rule 5 (a) 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure. If there 
are any such persons, we think It most im- 
portant that they elther be immediately 
released or charged with a crime and afforded 
a hearing. We realize that under the most 
extraordinary conditions that obtained over 
the weekend, this simply may not have been 
physically possible, but such justification no 
longer exists. Certainly the Government's 
action, taken to uphold the law, should be 
carried out in accordance with full due 
process of law. 

One matter that does give us considerable 
concern is the procedure under which Gen- 
erul Walker was taken into custody and 
transported to the Federal Center for Medi- 
cal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo. As we 
understand it, Walker was taken into custody 
on Monday and, following a hearing before 
a US. commissioner, was immediately fown 
to Springfield. On the following day, on 
the basis of an ex parte application made by 
the U.S. attorney, in conjunction with testi- 
mony given to the court by a psychiatrist 
who had not examined Walker, the US. dis- 
trict court ordered Walker to be examined 
pursuant to section 4244 of title 18, to de- 
termine whether or not he was competent 
to stand trial. We understand that neither 
Walker nor any attorney on his behalf, was 
before the court at the time that application 
was made and the order issued, or even 
notified that the hearing was to be held. 

There is, of course, no question but that 
the Government was empowered to act un- 
der section 4244. Greenwood v. United 
States, 250 U.S. 366. We think, however, 
that its application in this case was im- 
proper. Although the language of the stat- 
ute Is not clear on the point, a far better 
procedure to Insure a defendant due process 
of law, would require that the section 4244 
application filed by the U.S. attorney not be 
an ex parte proceeding. Under the circum- 
stances, it would have been far better if 
Walker were held overnight and allowed to 
appear before the court for personal obser- 
vation and afforded the right to have coun- 
sel argue on his behalf in opposition to the 
application if it was so desired. We undor- 
stand that this is the procedure that is not 
infrequently followed, at least in the South- 
ern District of New York, and is beyond 
doubt the preferred procedure. 

The failure to honor a due process stand- 
ard, admittedly under difficult circum- 
stances, Is heightened by the press reports 
that Walker will be detained for psychiatric 
examination for a 60- to 90-day period. Al- 
though we are not competent to judge the 
exact length of such examinations, we urge 
that the examination of Walker be com- 
pleted as expeditiously as possible so as to 
avoid even the impression that he is being 
detained to deny him bail, or a speedy trial 
guaranteed by the sixth amendment on the 
charges against him. 
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We commend your statement a few days 
ago that rebuked southern lawyers for fail- 
ing to support the Federal effort to enroll 
Mr. Meredith in the University of Missis- 
sippi. The silence of southern lawyers in 
this Instance is part of the broader problem 
of obtaining adequate legal representation 
for Negro litigants. Despite the efforts of 
the union and other groups, far too few at- 
torneys in the South have fulfilled the re- 
sponsibility of their profession, to give coun- 
sel to all who need it, We woud hope that 
you would undertake the leadership in a 
program to impress upon all members of the 
bar, through national, State, and local bar 
associations, the special obligation that law- 
yers have to our Constitution. 

In closing, we would think it Invaluable 
for you or the President to broadcast to the 
Nation a message that would make clear 
that the issue in the Meredith case Is not 
only direct contempt of the orders of the 
U.S. courts, but of the constitutional prin- 
ciple of equal treatment. The battle that 
James Meredith has undertaken is more than 
a personal campaign or even a struggle for 
the rights of Negro citizens. It is a struggle 
for the rights of all Americans. A strong 
statement by the leaders of our Government 
that woud leave no doubt that the Govern- 
ment intends to continue actively to support 
the principles of full equality for all citizens 
would be felt throughout the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGELL, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


Solid Accomplishments for World Peace 
and Humanitarianism— ist Headlines 
and Excerpts Give Interesting Picture 
of Peace Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude these worthwhile efforts and solid 
accomplishments for world peace and 
humanitarianism in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

“How Thousands of Children in the De- 
mocracies Were Saved from Starving,” 1943; 
“The Children Are Starving,” was a headline 
in the book, “One Humanity,” by Dr. Howard 
Kershner, a brief résumé of which was made 
by the Gist editor and gotten to the atten- 
tion of most lawmakers. 

“It Is not uncommon to see a child at 
school faint at its desk from weakness due 
to long undernourishment. Practically all 
the children of the occupied countries are 
losing weight and have ceased to grow. Con- 
gressional opinion for remedial action became 
so strong that the State Department suc- 
ceeded in getting British consent to lifting 
the blockade and ships laden with food 
rushed to Western Europe. The Germans 
put the blame on the blockade. They would 
not feed non-German civilians but did not 
interfere with food sent to the starving. 
(Research showed that more than 20 million 
civilians lost their lives in World War II by 
starvation, exposure in unheated huts and 
houses, disease, , gunfire, bombing, 
and burning buildings and homes.) 

“How Psychological Warfare Encouraged 
Surrender of Germans and Japs"—Many Gists 
during the early stages of World War II sup- 
ported psychological warfare through re- 
search and exclusive interviews with Con- 
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gressmen, Some typical comment, “Break- 
ing the resistance of the Germans before 
the invasion is the big job now,” said Rep- 
resentative Knutson, of Minnesota. 

“Brains to Bolster Brawn, Bombs, Bullets 
in Hastening V-E and V-J Days.“ 

More than 70 percent of prischers on the 
Western front were influenced to surrender 
by leaflets and loudspeakers, testified Edward 
W. Barrett of the Office of War Information. 

In July 1944, Frederick Burdick, Gist edi- 
tor, wrote Don McNeil, master of ceremonies 
of the Breakfast Club radio program (Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co.) suggesting that it 
would be helpful for him to ask his millions 
of listeners to join in a moment of silent 
prayer daily for an early victory and peace. 
At first they prayed for “The Early Coming 
of V-E Day” and later for V-J Day (victory 
in Europe and Japan). This peace prayer 

rogram is permanent. 

x In — 3 the seventh war loan drive in 
Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C., May 1. 
1945, Don McNeil told his millions of listen- 
ers they would be interested in a memo 
from Frederick Burdick, Gist editor, stat- 
ing that German generals told our generals 
the main reason for German capitulation 
was the large-scale surrender of German 
soldiers, indicating that the peace prayers 
of millions may have helped restore peace 
in Europe. 

“Hiroshima Houses Collapsed or Blown 
Away by 1,000-Mile-an-Hour Winds.” 

“Realistic Picture of Atomic Warfare Hor- 
rors May Help Preserve Peace.” 

Excerpts from article In Time magazine 
by Rev. John A. Stemes: “Where the city 
had stood everything is a waste of fire, ashes, 
and ruin. The banks of the river are cov- 
ered with dead and maimed.” 

“Inside Hell,” by Dr. Hachlya, from Look 
magazine: The streets were deserted ex- 
cept for the dead. Some looked as though 
they had been frozen by death while in full 
flight.” 

(Account of Mr, Katsutani; “I came upon 
many soldiers burned from the hips up. 
They had no faces. Their eyes, noses and 
mouths had been burned away and it looked 
like their ears had melted off. One soldier 
. left with his white teeth sticking out, 
asked me for some water * * * a light wind 
wafted to us an odor like burning sardines 
-.. Sanitation teams were cremating re- 
mains of killed people. I was most disturbed 
by the sight of burnt toys of little girls and 
boys.” 

July 7, 1945: “Clarification of uncondi- 
tional surrender terms almost certain soon.” 
“Truman and Churchill may give Japan 
chance to bring war to end shortly"; Sen- 
timent in Congress virtually unanimous for 
clean-cut terms for Japs”; “Many favor new 
State Department emulating Woodrow Wil- 
son's 14 points.“ 

Some typical comment: Senator CAPEHART, 
of Indiana: “If the war can be ended soon 
on the same terms it might be ended 2 years 
from now why not do so and save many 
additional lives and stupendous expense?” 

(About 25 Congressmen were interviewed 
on the question of clarifying “unconditional 
surrender." Senator Connally, of Texas, 
wrote he thought the Gist of July 7, 1945, 
helped end World War II. It got to the 
attention of law and policymakers and soon 
afterwards unconditional surrender was clar- 
ified at Potsdam and the most costly and 
destructive war in history came to an end. 

“How an interview with Senator George 
helped get a truce in Korean war.“ 

Radio and press reports of July 2, 1953, 
said Korean truce negotiations were bogged 
down and State Department official Robert- 
son was preparing to return. Chairman 
George of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was apprised of the radio report by 
the Gist editor and asked if he thought 
efforts to get a Korean truce should be per- 
sisted in regardless of President Rhee’s recal- 
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citrance? Senator George replied: “So long 
as there is any hope we should keep on try- 
ing.” His advice was followed, and on July 
26, 1953, the armistice was signed. Peace 
returned to Korea. The Gist conducted four 
polls of the people and Congressmen on 
getting a cease-fire in Korea and each poll 
showed an increasing percentage favoring 
the idea, 

“Arms race costing 14 million an hour.” 

As shown by an Associated Press report, 
the $14 million an hour spent on the arms 
race would “feed all the hungry, care for all 
the sick among the world’s 3 billion people, 
house 140 million families in undeveloped 
countries and double the income of 1,200 
million persons.” 

In June 1959 the Gist conducted a poll of 
people on this question: “Do you favor re- 
ducing our food surpluses by getting more 
food to hungry people in America and other 
countries?” Eighty-five percent said Les,“ 
9 percent “No,” 5 percent undecided. 

Exclusive Gist interview: Representative 
PHILBIN, of Massachusetts; We should strive 
just as hard for peace as we prepare for war. 
We must conduct peace efforts with vigor, 
determination, and persistency. We must 
guard against leaders of nations starting war 
because of anger, a sense of frustration, or 
being treated too toughly. We must guard 
against misinformation or false propaganda. 
It is vital to guard against war by accident 
or misjudgment. A spark or match can start 
& world conflagration.” 

SOME PEACE QUOTES FROM PAST WORLD PEACE 
EDITIONS OF THE GIST 


Adm. Richard Byrd:“If the nations of the 
world would spend one-tenth as much time, 
energy, and money preventing war as they 
do preparing for war, the war monster would 
be licked.” 

William Collins: “Peace rules the day when 
reason rules the mind.” 

Publilius Syrus: “That should be consid- 
ered long which can be considered but once.“ 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith: “There will be 
no war in the world if the people have the 
final word.” 

Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull: 
“Peace should be our passion.” 

Milton: “For what can war but endless 
war still breed?” 

Carlyle: “All battle is well said to be mis- 
understanding.” 

Senator Robert A. Taft (speaking on the 
subject of arms control): “We cannot let 
them scare us into bankruptcy. The one 
essential defense against communism is to 
keep this country financially and economi- 
cally strong.” 

Senator Brien McMahon, first chairman of 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy: “What 
relation has a 10-million-man army to the 
ability or the power compressed in these 
bombs as a matter of defense?” 

(Top scientists warn that the only defense 
against scientific warfare is peace.) 

SOME GIST EFFORTS FOR ARMED FORCES, VET- 
ERANS, WAR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 

Soon after World War II started the Gist 
was first in Washington to advocate and cam- 
paign for substantial pay raises for all in the 
Armed Forces, the GT's then getting only 
$21 a month. (Also urged better allow- 
ances for families.) 

“Adequate pensions for servicemen's fam- 
ilies demanded by U.S. lawmakers.” 

Excerpts from Gists in October 1943: 

Senator Johnson, of Colorado: 

“When we are giving away money all over 
the world, it will be difficult to make the peo- 
ple believe it is extravagant for Congress to 
provide decent living conditions for the wives 
and children of those fathers taken into the 
armed services.” (Page 8206, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana: “I say these 
children are being thrown into the street. 
The best evidence of that is what Mr. Hoover 
of the FBI said” (p. 8208). 
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“Many Congressmen on record to provide 
freedom from want in America.” 

Representative Elston, of Ohio: “Our ap- 
propriations for lend-lease exceed $80 billion 
the wife of a serviceman should not be 
compelled to seek charity. Iam not willing, 
under the pretense of economy, to deny to 
dependent wives and children of those who 
must do the fighting and dying that which 
is necessary for them to live in health and 
decency (pension for mother and child in- 
creased to $80) (p. 8454) Gist, vol. 16-18, 
1958. 

“Seventy-eight percent of lawmakers fa- 
vor raising war widows’ pensions, Gist poll 
shows.” 

“Wives of war heroes haven’t had in- 
crease in benefits since August 1955.“ 

Exclusive Gist interviews: Representative 
Van Zanvt, of Pennsylvania: “The cost of 
living has run away from these war widows. 
Many are in a predicament.” 

Representative Lrsonarr, of Illinois: “Cer- 
tainly we can agree that the widows and 
orphans of those who have given their all, 
life itself, for their country, and who could 
otherwise have provided well for their fam- 
ilies, should be treated justly” (they got the 
pension increase). 

“Helping War Amputees Get Special, Costly 
Automobiles They Could Drive.” 

After World War II the Gist editor no- 
ticed a group of veterans in wheelchairs, 
some without arms or legs, waiting in the 
Senate reception room and asked them what 
they were desiring? ‘Special automobiles 
we can drive regardless of our physical 
handicaps.” They said the Senate commit- 
tee was cold to the Idea. 

“Tl tell you what you boys should do. 
Go over to the House of Representatives, get 
seats in the front row of the balcony and 
stick your crutches out over the railing 5° 
that all the Representatives will be sure to 
notice you." It worked. A boost for their 
cause was given in the next Gist and the 
legless or armless victims of war got their 


ars. 

“Separating Families of Oversea Forces 
Opposed by Most of the People.” Gist, (vol. 
19/1 January 1961). 

The consensus of Congress ls that the plan 
to force the families of members of the 
Armed Forces who are overseas to return to 
the United States alone in order to reduce 
spending U.S. dollars abroad is ill-conceived, 
ill-considered and ill-advised. 

Representative Kilday, of Texas: Would 
create insurmountable morale problems.” A 
recent radio broadcast related a pitiful story 
of a plane leaving Europe with wives and 
children of men in the armed services. The 
report said: “The constant crying of babies 
drowned out the noise of the plane.” 

The Defense Times said: “Disruption of 
family life in many instances has destroyed 
families.” 

The gist of comment by the people: “It is 
unfair to apply the order to the military 
only when It is not applied to free-spending 
tourists.” The plan for protecting the gold 
dollar caused wives of servicemen to dub 
themselves as “Gold dollar widows.” Re- 
search showed the plan originated in the 
Treasury Department and was reluctantly 
adopted by the Pentagon. Widespread op- 
position resulted in early ending of the plan. 


Chowan College Begins 114th Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER - 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ahoskie (N.C.) Herald of Sep- 
tember 25, 1962. 

CHowan Bectns 114th Year 

Chowan College the Roanoke-Chowan’s 
only local institution of higher learning, 
began its 114th academic year last week with 
a record high enrollment of around 770 cam- 
pus students: Our local college is growing 
and its achievements are worthy of our note, 
support and praise, regardless of our indi- 
vidual church affiliation, 

In addition to the campus students, 
Chowan this year has 60 students in a new 
extension division at Roanoke Rapids. While 
some other church related schools continue 
to protest the growth of State-supported 
community colleges, Chowan is doing some- 
thing about filling the pressing needs for ex- 
panded educational opportunities. With the 
spirit and leadership Chowan is providing 
in this field there need be no fears of too 
much State education at the community 
college level. The needs are present in 
North Carolina. Other church schools should 
follow Chowan's example and help in filling 
the needs. The State will also have to 
help with additional community colleges. 
But Chowan ls showing that there is a place 
for the church school in this field also. 

Perhaps as important as the commendable 
growth in students, is the fact that this 
year’s Chowan faculty is rated the highest 
ever In academic achievement and ability. 
Mere quantity, without a corresponding 
growth of quality, can be a backward step. 
It is heartening to know that Chowan in- 
tends and is working to become a better 
school as well as a bigger school. 

With the achievements marking the begin- 
ning of the new year, Chowan also gives 
evidence of intending to continue to im- 
prove, not resting on its new laurels. Paul 
W. “Bill” Roden was announced last week 
as director of development. He will be 
stepping into some big shoes. Chowan in 
recent years is a story of development. The 
Reverend Oscar Creech, the late Dr. F. O. 
Mixon, and the Reverend John Gill were first 
echelon developers. Dr. Bruce Whitaker is no 
slouch either when it comes to keeping col- 
lege development organized and moving. 
Roden will have to do some fast stepping 
in the big shoes to keep up with this fast 
pace that's been set for him in developing 
Chowan. All Roanoke-Chowaners, Baptists 
and others, will be wishing him well. 

Thus old Chowan, not s0 many years ago 
ready to be written off as an unfulfilled 
dream, starts a new year. It starts the new 
year marking great progress. At the same 
time announcing plans for a greater future. 
If true age is gauged by vigor and spirit, 
Chowan gives evidence of being a vigorous 
youngster yet in North Carolina college 
ranks. ; 


Illegality Breeds Miegality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest edition of the U.S. News & 
World Report carried a most inter- 
esting editorial by Mr. David Lawrence. 
I think it is well agreed that Mr. 
Lawrence is one of the most informed 
men in our country and certainly he is 
regarded as one of the fair and unbiased 
journalists of our time. 
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The editorial is as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 8, 
1962] 
ILLEGALITY BREEDS ILLEGALITY 
r (By David Lawrence) 

The aboye headline introduced an edi- 
torial on this page on October 4, 1957, com- 
menting on the illegal use of Federal troops 
at Little Rock, Ark. The Governor of 4 
sovereign State thought he was empowered 
to use the State militia to prevent violence 
and disorder—a State function as he saw It. 
This was at a time when a Federal court had 
ordered the admission of Negroes to a pub- 
lic high school, previously all-white, and 
feelings were inflamed: 

But the Governor's theory was overruled, 
not by any court but by military force 
ordered by the Federal Government. Yet 
there’s nothing in the Constitution which 
authorizes the Federal Government to send 
troops to any State under such circum- 
stances. If the Federal court's order to 
open the school to Negroes did supersede 
the right of the Governor to take legal steps 
to prevent domestic violence, no opportu- 
nity was given to settle the point by legal 
procedures, 

Today, the Governor of another sovereign 
State—Mississippi—feels he has the legal 
right to block a Federal court order re- 
quiring the State university to admit a 
Negro student. Any citizen has a right— 
at the risk of punishment—to refuse to 
abide by a court ruling and to have his day 
in court, even to the point of carrying the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a determination of the issues in- 
volved. 

The processes of the law were open in 
October 1957, as they are now in October 
1962, to resolve the conflict of State and 
Federal functions. We should not be im- 
patient, even though there is a congres- 
sional campaign in progress at present that 
adds political implications. We should let 
legal processes take their natural course. 

For we pride ourselves on being a nation 
that abides by the law. Our difficulty, how- 
ever, is in Just what is the law 
of the land” in the various legal maneuvers 
that currently surround the integration 
controversy. 

It is easy enough to call Gov. Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy political exhibitionists, but each 
has a duty to perform, 

It is easy enough to call anyone a “Negro 
hater” who disagrees with the theory of 
forced integration. 

It is easy enough to call the people of the 
South enemies of the Negro, though the facts 
of their relationship in the last 100 years 
do not bear out the accusation. 

This writer was a student at an integrated 
high school in the North more than a half- 
century ago and wrote often for the press 
about the feats of a Negro who was star 
quarterback on the football team and a 
most popular individual. But the problem 
that faces all of us is not just to consider 
our own personal feelings. Nor it Is a mat- 
ter simply of obedience to rulings of the 
courts. It goes deeper. We should not close 
our minds to the other side of the argu- 
ment—generated as it is by the pain of an 
injustice that gnaws at the hearts of the 
people of the South. 

For they have not forgotten the injustice 
and, indeed, the complete of the 
Constitution of United States by a radical Re- 
publican majority tn Congress which des- 
potically tore that document to shreds and 
imposed a series of illegal acts on the people 
of a defeated South. 

History does not lie, The almost unani- 
mous writings of historians and the testi- 
mony in official records tell us that the 14th 
amendment was never legally adopted as a 
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part of the Constitution. Yet the whole in- 
tegration-segregation controversy of today is 
rooted in that illegality. The Supreme Court 
of the United States based its decision in 
1954 on the unmentioned assumption that 
the 14th amendment fs valid. 

It is a shameful truth that, ever since 
the 14th amendment was allegedly adopted 
in 1868, the Supreme Court has evaded pas- 
sing on the legality of that “ratifying” proc- 
ess, 
The people of the South know this, They 
know also that when their State legisla- 
tures—aiter the War Between the States was 
over—ratified the 13th amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, this was accepted as legal and 
the amendment was duly adopted. When, 
however, these same legislatures rejected the 
proposed 14th amendment, Congress capri- 
clously declared them outside the Union and 
sent Federal troops to create new legisla- 
tures which were then coerced at the point 
of the bayonet into adopting the amend- 
ment. 

We cannot gloss over these facts. We 
cannot ignore the feelings of bitterness and 
resentment they have created through the 
last 94 years. 

Nor can we ignore the sociological aspects. 
The Supreme Court said In 1954 that times 
had changed, and it overruled what the 
Supreme Court in 1896 had decided to bè 
the “law of the land”—namely, that it was 
legal to provide “separate but equal” facil- 
ities for the Negro in public transportation. 
This was subsequently interpreted as in- 
cluding public schools and colleges. No 
legal reason for overturning that 68-year- 
old decision was offered in the 1954 ruling. 
It was an emotional opinion that empha- 
sized sociological considerations. Yet the 
Court ignored the sociological consequences 
feared by the people of the South. 

For the South sees integration—not only 
in schools and buses, but in restaurants and 
swimming pools and recreation centers—as 
cumulatively hastening the day of intermar- 
riage of the races. The State laws in the 
South against intermarriage have not been 
struck down as yet, but probably will be by 
the Supreme Court. 

How can the defenders of the illegal meth- 
od of adding an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in 1868 justify in their consciences the 
imposition today of a social system which 
many people in the North as well as the 
South say is an interference with the free- 
dom of the individual? For it has always 
been assumed that the people of a sovereign 
State can by majority vote choose their own 
way of life and manage their own educa- 
tional Institutions without diminishing in 
any way the educational opportunities cf 
the minority. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution, 
on which Governor Barnett has relied, says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

It can be said positively that no legal au- 
thority has ever been granted to the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government to 
manage or operate the educational institu- 
tions of the States. 

Denial of admission to the University of 
Mississippi for the Negro student involved 
in the present controversy was upheld by 
the U.S. district court. When the case was 
appealed, however, the U.S, circuit court of 
appeals reversed the order and, by a 2-to-1 
vote of the judges, sald the student should 
be admitted. Judge Dozier DeVane, who dis- 
sented, said in part: 

“In my opinion, Judge Mize was correct 
in finding and holding that appellant bore 
all the characteristics of a trouble- 
maker if permitted to enter the University 
of Mississippi, and his entry therein may be 
nothing short of a catastrophe.” 
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But apparently the university authorities 
are to be deprived of their right to pass upon 
the qualifications of applicants. 

The argument is made, of course, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
desegregation decision of 1954, relied on the 
14th amendment, which provides that no 
citizen may be denied “equal protection of 
the laws.“ Even if the 14th amendment were 
a valid part of the Constitution, a case could 
be brought to court to decide whether “equal 
protection” means that a university must 
admit students on the basis of race and not 
on the basis of scholastic standing or indi- 
vidual fitness. 

But the 14th amendment is not valid. 

The words of a State in the North are 
pertinent. In October 1868—3 months after 
Secretary of State Seward dubiously pro- 
claimed the 14th amendment as ratified—the 
Oregon Legislature, which had earlier voted 
to ratify, passed a rescinding resolution and 
declared that the “ratifications” by the 
Southern States were “usurpations, uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary, and void,” and 
that “until such ratification is completed, 
any State has a right to withdraw its as- 
sent to any proposed amendment.” 

Since those days, the Supreme Court has 
declined to decide whether an assent once 
given by a State can be withdrawn. It has 
also refused to rule on the constitutionality 
of a law passed by Congress declaring the 
Southern States out of the Union and deny- 
ing them congressional representation until 
such time as they ratified the 14th amend- 
ment, 

Amid acts of coercion and military pres- 
sure, the 14th amendment has lived on 
through the decades, but not until 1954 did 
the Supreme Court invoke it as a means 
of forcing the public schools of the States 
to bow to the Federal Government’s dicta- 
tion as to who must be enrolled as students, 

Congress, incidentally, has never passed 
legislation—as stipulated in the 14th 
amendment—to enforce the provisions of 
that amendment if they relate to educa- 
tional institutions. The 1954 opinion of the 
Supreme Court has been accepted by the 
Federal Government as a substitute for an 
Act of Congress. It is still, however, the 
duty of the courts to pass upon the right 
of a President to use military force to do 
what Congress has never authorized him to 
do. 


It is easy enough to grow impatient in a 
debate over legal qugstions. The processes 
of justice are often slow. It was at one 
time easy enough for Southerners to say that 
to lynch Negroes accused of raping white 
women was merely to obey the impulses of 
natural law, and that there was no need to 
wait for the courts. It is easy enough also 
for Negro leaders of demonstrations to cry 
out today: “We have waited long enough— 
let's take the law into our own hands.” 

But these outbursts of passion will not 
solve anything. Only through the voice of 
reason can we find a solution, and it is 
important not to try to abolish overnight 
what generations of experience and 
custom—involved in the basic fear of racial 
intermarriage—have implanted. We must 
not accept the doctrine that “the end 
justifies the means.” For when illegality 
breeds illegality, the result is chaos. 


Cuba: Cold Logic, Not Hot Anger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, within 
a week this Congress has passed two 
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very important resolutions. The one de- 
clares the firm position and intent of 
this Government with respect to Cuba; 
the other expresses our position very 


clearly with respect to Berlin. In these - 


perilous times, we need above all, the 
guidance and blessings of Almighty 
God. But we must always remain calm 
and carefully weigh our actions. The 
following article by Malcolm S. Forbes, 
publisher and editor-in-chief of Forbes 
Business & Finance provides sound 
thinking and wise guidelines. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues for careful 
study. 

Fact AND COMNMENT— Con: Corp Locle, Not 

Hor ANGER 
(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

If the Amercan people were polled today, 
it’s my guess a majority would favor “doing 
something about Cuba.” Judging from con- 
versations with many responsible American 
businessmen, it is clear that an even greater 
majority of them favor “action” by the 
United States. 

"Doing something” and “action,” can 
only mean some sort of military action. The 
choice is limited to actual Invasion by our 
Armed Forces, possibly with a thin refugee 
Cuban facade at the outset, or a tight naval 
blockade, Somehow many seem to think 
this latter course would be effective and 
bloodless, 

But think it through. 

Suppose we declare a naval blockade. 
Whether we exempt food or not would have 
to be decided at the outset. What happens 
if a Russian ship carrying supplies to Cuba 
refuses to halt when the shot goes across 
its bow? Do we then sink it and all that 
follow it? That, of course, would be a full 
and open act of war against Russia. 

Suppose Russia did not respond to the 
sinking of her ships by the American Navy 
with an immediate declaration of war and 
the blasting of missiles at the continental 
United States. Suppose instead she in- 
structs her several hundred submarines to 
sink American ships supplying our thou- 
sands of American Armed Forces in Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, and the other lands allied to 
us that surround the Communists. 

We set the precedent by sinking Russian 
ships bound for Cuba. How do we react 
when she sinks ours supplying her unfriendly 
neighbors? It doesn’t take much imagina- 
tion to foresee that overnight we would be 
at the brink—or over it—of global atomic 
annihilation. 

If one pauses to think, it becomes clear 
that Cuba, no matter how well supplied mili- 
tarily, represents no real military threat to 
the United States. A very small number of 
short-range missiles would eliminate any 
menace in moments. Russian missiles can 
land anywhere in the United States from 
their own bases in their own land. They 
don't need Cuba as a launching spot. 

The depth of American emotions about 
Russian aid to Red Cuba is very real and 
understandable. But emotions are a poor 
guide in a case like this. 

Aside from a blockade, it is plain today 
that no smallscale invasion using conven- 
tional weapons would be successful, We 
would need a major effort by the Armed 
Forces, and it would come at a time when, 
after November 6, election day, the Berlin 
crisis will be unquestionably at a dangerous 
peak. When Khrushchev signs a “peace” 
treaty with East Germany as he plans to do, 
we cannot and will not allow East Germany 
to interfere or in any way control our access 
to West Berlin. The possibilities of a shoot- 
ing war are going to be closer than ever in 
a few weeks over Berlin. In this situation, 
NATO and our allies are solidly agreed that 
there can be no retreat. 

Such is simply not the case in connection 
with Cuba. 
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The dangers in Cuba come not because it 
is any military threat to this country, but 
because it forms a closer base for Red pene- 
tration in South America. We certainly can 
be effective in preventing the export of arms 
and subversives from Cuba to South Amer- 
ican shores. 

Measures are being considered to isolate 
the Cuban virus; but those so earnestly and 
loudly advocating military “action” should 
realize that they are being emotional at a 
time when cold logic is called for. 

For a number of years, American forces 
have been training and arming troops—not 
90 miles from Russia—but right at the Rus- 
sian border. If we react to the presence of 
Russian troops in Cuba by an invasion of 
that island, Russia will certainly feel free 
to invade Iran or Turkey, Pakistan or the 
NATO countries; and, of course, China will 
have a fresh excuse to attempt the invasion 
of Formosa, Thailand, and so forth. 

There is little doubt that rising public 
anger over Cuba is cutting into President 
Kennedy's popularity. It recalls with full 
force the Bay of Pigs fiasco. Iam certain the 
President is aware of this. But I believe he 
equally is aware—overwhelmingly so—of the 
incalculable dangers involved in undertaking 
what would be—for a fleeting moment—the 
popular course of “action.” 


An American Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when too many of our efforts to aid 
people and nations throughout the world 
are predicated upon the giving of money, 
it is refreshing to find the story of a man 
who is accomplishing much by his own 
efforts and with a minimum expenditure. 
Such a man is Mr. Edgar W. Pop“ Buell, 
formerly of Steuben County, Ind., in my 
congressional district. 

Recently, the Saturday Evening Post 
carried a story of his efforts to assist the 
Meo tribesmen in Laos. It is a warm and 
moving story and one which many Amer- 
icans will want to read: 

An AMERICAN HERO—-PART I 
(By Don A. Schanche) 

Edgar Buell was squatting, native style, on 
a dusty path which bordered a worked-out 
opium field high in the mountains of north- 
ern Laos. He is a little runt of a man, an 
except for his thinning hair and heavy- 
rimmed spectacles you could mistake him for 
one of the 200,000 Meo tribesmen who in- 
habit those jungle-sheathed mountains, His 
skin is weathered from a lifetime on an In- 
diana farm and darkened from 2 years 
baking in the tropical sunshine of Laos. His 
khaki trousers were spotted with the dirt of 
daylong hikes up mountain trails to the 
Meo villages we had visited that week, and 
he was shirtless, warming his bared torso in 
the afternoon sun. 

Buell was discussing the economics of 
opium with two Meo village leaders, who 
listened attentively, almost rapturously- 
He spoke in a mixed vocabulary of tribal 
Meo and Lao, the national language of Laos. 
If you listened closely, you could almost 
hear northern Indiana colloquialisms buried 
in the strange monosyllabic words. 

Opium, the only exportable cash crop 
raised in Laos, is a poor crop for the Meo, 
Buell explained. Harvesting it is hard, pains- 
taking work. Even though the Meo grow the 
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best opium in the world, the farmer's reward 
for the stuff is abysmally low; a batch that 
might sell for $100,000 if smuggled into New 
York brings the Meo farmer about $1. In 
Buell’s easygoing but forthright lecture to 
the tribesmen, there was no hint of moral 
considerations. The evils of opium’s misuse 
in a civilized Western society would be in- 
explicable to the primitive Meo. Buell stuck 
to crop economies. Sweetpotatoes, he said, 
would grow beautifully in the rich earth of 
the hills. They would bring more money, 
and besides, the farmers and their familles 
could eat them. 

As the Meo village leaders nodded in 
thoughtful agreement, Buell looked up at 
me. “Americans ought to know,” he said, 
“that.diplomacy ain't all white shirts, nice 
pants and money running out of your pock- 
ets. More of us have got to get down with 
the people. That's where you can do some 
good for them and for America.“ 

Edgar Buell rarely has occasion to wear a 
white shirt and nice pants, and when money 
runs out of his pockets, it is more often his 
Own, earned in years of work raising corn 
and soybeans on an Indiana farm, than it Is 
Uncle Sam's. The 49-year-old retired farmer 
is one of that woefully small group of Amer- 
icans overseas who were extolled by Eugene 
Burdick and William Lederer in their mis- 
named book “The Ugly American,” whose 
hero was not ugly, but splendid. These are 
the Americans who volunteer to go to remote 
corners of the world where they can use a 
lifetime of practical experience in helping 
the miserable people our leaders euphemis- 
tically call the “less fortunate” or “under- 
developed.” 

Buell went to Laos in June 1960, as a $60- 
&-month volunteer, an agricultural adviser 
for International Voluntary Service, a private 
Peace Corps which contracts the services of 
Its volunteers to various U.S. aid programs 
abroad. He took this step after a deep per- 
sonal tragedy, the death of his wife. In the 
vernacular of northeastern Indiana, and the 
farm where he spent most of his life, Buell 
explained what propelled him to Laos. “It 
ain't so complicated. Maloreen and I was a 
team, When that one good horse got off the 
Wagon, I couldn't go on alone back home. 
But here, I don't know why, I can go alone.” 

As his words indicate, he is a gentle man, 
tempered by a life that has been both hard 
and good. Physically he is wiry and tough, 
hardened by 2 years of climbing up and down 
the mountains of Laos. If a word could 
Gescribe his features, that word would be 
“homely”; it is a warm kind of homeliness, 
Underlined by alert; curious eyes, that draws 
Other men to Edgar Buell and inspires con- 
a gna in people less fortunate than him- 
Self. 


The Meo people with whom Buell works 
are among the least fortunate people in the 
World. Fortune has not smiled on them at 
all. Even without the recent war, which has 
torn them from their land, they live at the 
absolute bedrock of human existence. Their 
farmland is mostly vertical, climbing up the 
Sides of rugged mountains and cleared by 
Slashing and burning the tangled jungle 
Which chokes it. After a few years of grow- 

g hill rice, opium, and vegetables in one 
Spot, they pick up thelr meager possessions 
and move to another mountain to repeat the 
Process. They live in grass-thatched, bam- 
boo-walled huts. Virtually everything they 
hava ig handmade. mostly from bamboo. 

A Meo woman is lucky if she survives child- 
birth. She is luckier still if half of the chil- 

she bears survive childhood, And she 

dan count her blessings if she or her hus- 
lives to be more than 35 years of age. 

If she knows Edgar Buell or the legend of 
Buell which is passed from mouth to 
Mouth and village to village in northern 
„che probably thinks of him as some 

d of god. To the Meo, he is. 
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“POP” MEANS “SENT FROM ABOVE” 

Buell’s name in Meo, the flattering sobri- 
quet of which he is more proud than any 
award or honor he has received, has a god- 
like meaning. The Meo call him Tan Pop. 
Tan means mister.“ Pop, in Meo, means 
“sent from above.” To fellow Americans in 
Laos he is simply Pop Buell, with no spiritual 
overtones. But the legend of Pop Buell is 
passed around with awe in the American 
community, too. Already Buell’s efforts have 
eclipsed the record of Dr. Tom Dooley, the 
young St. Louls physician who established 
two jungle hospitals in Laos before he died 
in 1961. 

“Sometimes Pop puts the rest of us to 
shame,” said one of the men he works for. 
“He has more courage, more common sense 
and more human compassion than any other 
man I have known.” 

Pop Buell's job is an emotionally and 
physically crushing one, on which hang the 
lives of 50,000 to 60,000 harassed Meo tribes- 
men who have been driven from their moun- 
tain homes by Communist Pathet Lao sol- 
diers bent on conquering all of Laos. Most 
of these Meo refugees wander the hills or 
settle in temporary villages in Xieng Khouang 
Province, bordering the famed Plaine des 
Jarres where one of the principal battles of 
the Laotian civil war was fought. They are 
surrounded by hostile Communist and so- 
called neutralist forces who are allied in 
battle against the royal government. Every 
day the noose of enemy troops closes a little 
tighter. 

THE WARLIKE CEASE-FIRE IN LAOS 


If you read the news of Southeast Asia reg- 
ularly, you probably have the impression that 
there has been a cease-fire in Laos, that the 
country has been in a more or less quiescent 
state pending the negotiation of a more per- 
manent peace based on formation of a neu- 
tral, coalition government. The impression 
is misloading, particularly in Xieng Khouang 
Province. For many months, long before the 
recent heavy fighting, there has been war 
every day. Men have been killed. Villages 
have been burned. People, mostly the un- 
comprehending but bitterly angry Meo, are 
tortured. Pop remembers the horrifying or- 
deal of one village which he visited just after 
the Pathet Lao had sacked it. 

“They wanted to set an example,” he ex- 
plained. The memory of it made him 
wince. “So they took one of the wives of 
the village Nhi Khon (leader) and stood her 
up in front of everybody. One of the Com- 
munist soldiers took his gun and shot off one 
of her breasts, then the other. Then they 
left her there to die.” 


Pop and I saw another “example” while 
visiting some wounded Meo in a neat little 
hospital run by Filipino volunteers in Vien- 
tiane, the administrative capital of Laos. 
He was a boy about 9 years old, perhaps 10, 
although he was small and frail. Mercifully 
he was unconscious. He had been hit with 
shotgun pellets. The entire right side of his 
body was peppered with ugly little wounds. 
“His father was a village leader,” Pop sighed. 
“When the Pathet Lao came, they shot the 
boy as an example. To the Meo, sons are 
more precious than anything.” The boy 
died a few days later. 


To Pop Buell, the oppressed Meo people are 
his people, their villages his villages. He 
spends most of his time living with them in 
beleaguered Xieng Khouang Province, in the 
middle of the closing enemy noose. He has 
learned their language, as well as Lao and 
Thai, which he also must use, He eats their 
food, sleeps in their huts, doctors their sick, 
counsels their elders and keeps flowing the 
relief supplies on which they depend. He 
works at the very end of the chain of U.S. aid, 

Recently Mr. Pop was elevated from his 
low-paid volunteer status to a higher-paying 
post as an employee of the Agency for In- 
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ternational Development, the Government 
agency which administers American eco- 
nomic aid abroad. He works for a branch 
of AID called Rural Development which, in 
peaceful countries, assists in the construc- 
tion of rural roads, trains rural craftsmen 
and helps to improve agricultural conditions, 
In Laos the war has paralyzed virtually all 
these AID functions. Instead, American AID 
workers have had thrust upon them thou- 
sands of war refugees who need help to 
stay alive. More than half of these refugees 
are Meo tribesmen who depend on Pop Buell 
for sustenance. 

Because of the war, it has been more than 
a year since these Meo refugees have been 
able to stop in one place long enough to 
plant and harvest rice, their basic food. 
Normally in a war-torn country such refu- 
gees would be herded into huge camps where 
they could be fed and clothed until they 
could return to their homes. But the Meo, 
a flercely independent people, will not leave 
thelr beloved mountains, even though the 
hills are surrounded and shot through with 
Communists agents. Indeed they wander in 
bands of up to 2,000 people, looking for places 
to settle. It is Pop's job to find these 
wandering bands, help them locate new vil- 
lage sites, and organize air drops of rice and 
other essentials until they can get on their 
feet. 

To do this he spends 90 percent of his time 
living behind enemy lines, Sometimes, 
while trudging along hidden jungle path- 
ways in the roadless, uncharted mountains, 
he comes upon villages never before visited 
by a white man, The lithe, jungle-tough- 
ened people he meets on these trails may be 
friend or enemy; Pop has no way of know- 
ing. Any night while sleeping in a bamboo- 
and-thatch hut in the hills he may have to 
jump up and plunge into the jungle to es- 
eape the Pathet Lao. Pop has learned to 
sleep with his clothes on. “It saves time,” 
he says. 

PURSUED BY REDS BEFORE DAWN 

In the past year he has had to make such 
predawn escapes five times. The most re- 
cent was 3 months ago. Pop was asleep in 
a Meo hut when a scout burst through the 
low doorway and awakened him. 

“Pathet Lao are just down the hill,” the 
scout whispered, 

He had barely spoken when the Commu- 
nists opened fire. Pop rushed from hut to 
hut in the village, rounding up women and 
children, While a platoon of village- 
guards—some of them firing filntlock mus- 
kets—held off the enemy attack, Pop hoisted 
a child onto his back and Joined the villagers 
on a trek down a path on the other side of 
the hill. They spent all the next day hidden 
in the jungle valley below, then climbed back 
up to the plundered village that night. 

“It's g how well you can see to 
walk on those trails in the moonlight,” Pop 
says. 

On another occasion, fleeing from a Pathet 
Lao attack, Pop walked for 18 hours with a 
baby on his back. It was the rainy season 
and the trails were slippery with greaselike 
mud. Some of the paths were almost verti- 
cal, and descending was less a matter of 
walking than of skiing. 

“It wasn't so bad,” he says. “When you 
get In a situation like that, you do what you 
have to. Anybody would.” 

In spite of his seemingly casual attitude, 
Buell worries about possible capture. Twice 
in the past year powerful Radio Hanoi, the 
Communist propaganda voice which broad- 
casts from North Vietnam to all of southeast 
Asia, has mentioned the “notorious, war- 
mongering American imperialist, Tan Pop.” 
Buell has heard that the Communists have 
offered a $25,000 reward for his capture. He 
suspects that many of the villages in which 
he works have been infiltrated by enemy 
agents, 
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“Of course I worry about it,” he says, "If I 
didn't there'd be something wrong with me, 
wouldn’t there? But I love these Meo peo- 
ple and I know that damned near every one 
of them loves me. I have to put all my faith 
in them because when I am up there with 
them I have very little contact with anybody 
else,” 

Pop's only contact with the outside world 
is a tiny walkie-talkie radio with which he 
can converse with the American-piloted drop 
planes which occasionally fly in with relief 
supplies. Sometimes a Hello-Courier, a 
big-winged, light plane capable of landing 
and taking off on 300-foot strips, drops onto 
a dirt runway hewn from a mountainside 
by the Meo. When they are available, Pop 
uses these planes to lift him from village 
to village. Otherwise he walks. 

The week I spent with Pop Buell in the 
mountains of Xieng Khouang began with a 
hair-raising Helio-Courier flight through the 
mist-shrouded mountains. We had been in 
Vientiane for almost a week, waiting for the 
fog to lift from the mountains so we could 
get into the village of Lang Tien, about 
2 days’ walk from the enemy-held Plaine des 
Jarres. When the fog thinned a little we 
took off. Our pilot, Bob Smith, boosted the 
little plane to 7,000 feet to avoid ground fire 
as we flew over Pathet Lao territory. 

“You get shot at every time you fly over 
here,” Pop explained. “I came back in an 
airplane once that picked up 17 bullet holes 
in the wings. Amazing they didn't hit any- 
thing that mattered.” 

Smith, a civilian pilot working for Air 
America, the subsidiary of Civil Air Trans- 
port which files most of the civil and mili- 
tary airdrop missions in Laos, cut his alti- 
tude to duck under the clouds which 
hugged the mountaintops of Xieng Khouang. 
From that moment on it was like a roller- 
coaster ride through a coal mine. Smith’s 
view of the mountains was limited to mas- 
sive shadows which lurked In the mist 
ahead of us. But flying on a combination 
of instinct and intimate knowledge of terri- 
tory he had covered many times before, he 
snaked the little plane through narrow 
passes that left little more than 30 feet of 
maneuvering room on each wingtip, and 
across mountain plateaus from which trees 
rose so high I thought they would brush 
our undercarriage. 

BOUNCING LANDING IN LANG TIEN 

Suddenly Pop pointed toward a cluster of 
thatch-roofed huts nestled near a short dirt 
strip. Smith flipped the light plane into a 
steep turn, and a minute later we were 
bouncing along the uneven runway. 

“These pilots make a lot of money,” Pop. 
said, “sometimes $3,000 to $5,000 a month 
if they fly a lot. But they ain't got a very 
long life expectancy. You got to take your 
hat off to them. They earn every cent they 
make.” 

I looked at Buell in wonderment. His 
own job Involves more hazard and uncer- 
tainty than the work of the highly paid 
pilots, however great their courage. 

“It ain't the money or the hazards that 
matter,” Pop explained. “If it was I would 
have quit long ago. I don't have to work. I 
just want to get it across to as many people 
as I can that America Is a good place and 
Americans are good people. At the same time 
I think I'm doing these people some good.” 

How much good he is doing was immedi- 
ately apparent. Lang Tien, more an area 
than a village, is a cluster of hillside com- 
munities overlooking a small plateau inside 
the ring of mountains. All told, 5,000 people 
live in the area. Most of them are Meo 
refugees, but about 1,000 are Lao Thung, 
another of the many ethnic groups which in- 
habit Laos. The Lao Thung are friendly, but 
tend to be lazy and more careless about 
cleanliness than the Meo, Many years ago 
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they were slaves, and both Lao and Meo 
still tend to consider them as such. When 
anything is passed out, the Lao Thung are 
the last to get a share, and it is rarely a fair 
FROM AMERICA, PROVISIONS BY PARACHUTE 
That afternoon, a C-46, bearing salt tools, 
and 50 sacks of rice, made a low pass over 
the plateau and dropped its cargo for the 
refugees. As the free-falling rice sacks and 
the parachute-borne tools dropped, Pop 
talked to the Nhi Khon of the village. 
“These supplies do not just drop out of 
the sky,” he said in his mixed Meo and Lao. 
“They come from America because the 
Americans want to help you. The supplies 
are given to the Lao Government, and 
the Lao Government gives them to me to 
bring to you. They are for all of you and 
each man must get his fair share. We con- 
sider a man a man, whether he is a Meo or a 
Lao Thung. He must get the same share.” 
The Nhi Khon, a progressive leader who 
probably did not require the lecture, nodded 
in agreement and withheld distribution of 
the supplies until representatives of the 
Lao Thung village arrived to claim an equal 
share. 


That night we were invited to the same Lao 
Thung village for a celebration honoring Tan 
Pop. After a long trek along a starlit jungle 
trial we climbed the ladderlike stairways into 
the hut of the village chief. Proudly he 
boasted that he was 70 years old and had 7 
wives and 30 children. A half dozen chil- 
dren under 5 attested to his vigor. 

The Nhi Khon of Lang Tien, who accom- 
panied us, wryly explained the mountaineer's 
polygamy. “In this country, blankets are 
very dear,” the Nhi Khon said, “so we have 
many wives to keep us warm.” For himself, 
said the Nhi Khon, he had only two. 

Inside the hut, dimly lighted by flaming 
rags dipped in animal fat, we squatted 
around an earthenware urn filled to within 
an inch of the brim with a fermented rice 
mash. Protruding from the urn were long, 
thin bamboo rods, hollowed to serve as 
straws. From these we sipped the sickly 
sweet rice wine while the Nhi Khon, taking 
a cue from Tan Pop, lectured the Lao Thung 
chief on the importance of planting garden 
seed and not relying entirely on the Ameri- 
cans to provide for his people. 

“If you do not plant the seeds and care 
for the gardens,” said the Nhi Khon, “you 
may end up picking rocks instead of food 
from your flelds. You cannot eat rocks.” 

Earlier Pop had opened dozens of cans of 
seeds—lettuce, cabbage, bean and several 
other vegetables—and explained to the Nhi 
Khon that greens were important to the 
diet. Now the Nhi Khon was carrying the 
message to the Lao Thung, as he would 
carry it next day to the other villages around 
the plateau. Pop knew that the message 
would be more effective if it came from the 
Nhi Khon than if he delivered it himself, 
because the Nhi Khon would be there to see 
that the garden work was done. 

“Working with these people is the same as 
working with my own people back in Steu- 
ben County, Ind.,“ he explained. “You got 
to take it slow and easy. Ain't it the same? 
You don't just barge in and tell somebody 
you're helping him. You take it easy, and 
you help him to help himself. That way it 
ater something to him and it sticks with 

The tribesmen’s conversation shifted to 
politics, and I asked Pop to translate for me. 

“They're talking about the war,” he said. 
“There's a lot they don’t understand. You've 
got to realize that the whole world, for 
these people, is no bigger than the distance 
they can walk. But they know more than 
you'd thing they would.” 

The Nhi Khon was talking now, obviously 
with great feeling, explaining something to 
Pop. I could see the wizened little Indiana 
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farmer's face grow taut with emotion as he 
turned to translate the Nhi Khon's remarks 
to me, 

“Til try to give you this exactly the way 
he said it to me,” said Pop. “Here it is: 
‘Before the trouble came, the Meo people did 
not need help. When the trouble came, we 
heard about the Thing.’ (He's got a picture 
of the United States and the United Na- 
tions all wrapped up in one big, good ball 
which he calls the Thing.) ‘Until the 
others (North Vietnamese Communists) 
came, we could have beaten the Pathet Lao 
with our muskets and crossbows. But we 
kept on fighting them and we thought we 
were fighting for the Thing. We were told 
that the Thing would come to help us, But 
so far the Thing has not been much help. 
Now we wonder if the will move us 
to another country where we can live in 
peace. Will it?!“ 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 


Pop paused and I saw that a tear was run- 
ning down one of his cheeks. “You answer 
him,” he said quietly. I can't. That's what 
I thought the Thing was for too.” 

Knowing U.S. policy in Laos, the drive for 
a neutral coalition government which seems 
certain in the long run to hand the entire 
country and the Meo as well over to the 
Communists, I couldn't answer him either. 

During the 6 days that followed, we visited 
a half dozen more villages, some by foot, 
some by air. In each of them, Edgar Buell, 
retired Indiana farmer of meager education 
but great natural intelligence and wisdom, 
was Welcomed as Tan Pop, the near god. In 
each village Pop made it a point, almost upon 
arrival, to walk to every hut and either step 
in or peer in to utter a few words of en- 
couragement to the wives, tending their 
cooking fires on the hard dirt floors, 

"I've still got enough American in me to 
show a lot of respect for motherhood,” he 


explained. Besides, they ain't got a very 
good life. A few kind words does them a 
lot of good.” 


As we made the rounds through the village 
of Sam Thong, about a day’s walk from Lang 
Tien, a sobbing woman ran out of a hut 
from which burst sounds of walling and the 
clanging cymbals of the village medicine 
man. Inside we could see the wasted body 
of her husband. He had died of tuberculosis. 
that morning. The grieving widow fell into 
Pop’s arms and sobbed on his shoulder. 
From the look of mixed grief and hope in 
her tear-filled eyes, I guessed she thought 
there was a chance Edgar Buell could bring 
the man back to life. He patted her in that 
awkward way of a man who can do nothing, 
and we moved on. 

But Pop can and does help the sick. Al- 
though he has no medical training, 2 years’ 
working largely on his own in Laos have 
given him a cram course in medical prob- 
lems that would horrify most Americans. 
His first case was a native woman who was 
on the verge of a miscarriage. At the time, 
before the Battle of the Plaine des Jarres, 
Pop and another IVS volunteer were man- 
ning a lonely station at Lhat Houang, not 
far from Xieng Khouang. They had a radio 
with which they could call any or all of the 
other American detachments in Laos. 
Stumped by the problem but unwilling to 
abandon the woman to the ineffective treat- 
ment of a medicine man, Pop got on the 
radio and called Mary Jane St. Marie, an 
American IVS nurse. 

Step by step, Mary Jane explained the 
process of miscarriage to the Indiana farmer. 
“He wouldn't understand medical terms,” 
Mary Jane said, “so I gave it to him in good, 
basic farm language.” 

At the end of the conversation, In which 
she also told Pop how to deliver a baby, and 
what to do to try to prevent the miscarriage, 
other radio operators in remote regions of 
Laos broke in. “Thanks, Mary Jane, and 
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you too, Pop,” said one of them. “I think 
I've got a case like that up here and I've 
been wondering what to do about it.” 

As it turned out, Pop managed to prevent 
the miscarriage. The baby was born a few 
months later. Pop and I visited the mother 
and her healthy 18-month-old son last 
April. He picked the child up and said, 
“Little boy, you make it all seem worth- 
while.” 


BUELL THE MAKESHIFT PHYSICIAN 


Although he says that he has lost count, 
Pop estimates he has delivered about 30 
babies since that first case. Whenever he 
goes into the mountains, he carries a well- 
stocked medicine kit for treatment of minor 
infections and ailments, but it usually runs 
dry before his village-hopping tour is over. 
In one village a man who had accidentally 
rammed a sharpened bamboo stake into his 
eyebrow, opening a gaping wound, came to 
us for help. Pop grabbed my only bottle of 
whisky and poured it on the slash. “Ain't 
got any disinfectant, but this will do,” he 
chuckled as he closed and dressed the wound. 

In each of the villages Pop was constantly 
surrounded by small children. At our first 
stop I saw why. From his battered suitcase 
he drew a huge bag of hard candy, He made 
sure that each child in each village got at 
least one piece. 

The children had another reason for be- 
ing drawn to the little American. AN of 
them recognize him as the man who brought 
education to the Meo. In years past there 
were no schools in the Meo villages. Tucked 
away in the remote mountains, the Meo were 
hard to reach, and the Lao thought 
them unworthy of education anyway. When 
Pop began working with the mountain 
people, he immediately sought to correct the 
tragic oversight. As a graduate of a one- 
Toom country school in Steuben County, 
Ind., he had little awe for the complexities 
of modern education. But American off- 


said Pop, “who needs qualified teachers? All 
I wanted to do was teach them to read and 
write.” 

NO SCHOOL BELL NEEDED HERE 

In each refugee village, Pop knew, there 
were a few tribesmen who had gone for a 
year or two to Lao schools and could 
read and write the language. Without both- 
ering further to establish formal U.S. edu- 
cational aid to the Meo, Pop told leaders in 
each village to build a schoolhouse. Then 
he scrounged writing pads, pencils, and 
chalk from everyone in Vientiane who owed 
him a favor. In villages where an educated 
Meo was available, Pop put him to work as 
a schoolteacher. Then he spoke to the 
Lao Government's minister of health and 
social welfare, a man named Touby Lyfoung, 
who is a Meo himself and is often called 
King of the Moo. Touby provided the miss- 
ing teachers. At present Pop's school system 
includes 29 one-room, dirt-floored schools. 
Belatediy the Americans now offer Pop all 
the support he needs. 

“Sure, the Communists will take over these 
schools one of these days, but I don't think 
the people will forget who put them there 
in the first place,” Pop says. “They might 
get only 6 months of schooling before the 
Communists come, but I don't care. There's 
no telling what they might pick up in 6 
months, and it’s sure better than nothing, 
These kids come to learn. They don't need 
no school bell. They're in there when the 
teacher arrives,” 


There is much more to say about Pop 
Buell: about the love and fulfillment and 
tragedy of his life in America; about how 
he came to Laos; about his heroic efforts 
there, often under enemy fire and in the face 
of unbelievable hardships. Some of these 
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adventures I will recount in a further report 
next week. But for now, listen to one more 
remark from Pop Buell in Laos. On our last 
day in the mountains of Xieng Khouang, as 
we were waiting for a plane to take us back 
to Vientiane, I asked Pop why he stayed on, 
knowing that unless the United States 
changes its policy in Laos the Communists 
are bound to take over. 

“You've got to have something to keep you 
going,” he replied. 


It may be 10 years or 50 years, 
but when that day comes these people are 
still going to remember Tan Pop. That's 
the only thing that keeps me going. No man 
is big enough or brave enough to work like 
this without some kind of purpose. I'm 
sowing seeds that, by God, someday is going 
to grow.” 


An AMERICAN Hero—Panrr II 
(By Don A, Schanche) 

At dawn one morning last April I was 
stumbling sleepily down a jungle path be- 
hind enemy lines in the mountains of north- 
ern Laos. Walking jauntily ahead of me, 
humming what sounded like “When the 
Saints Go Marching In,“ was Edgar Buell, the 
retired Indiana farmer whose work has made 
the difference between life and starvation for 
50,000 to 60,000 primitive Meo tribesmen, 
Ignoring his happy mood, I mumbled some- 
thing about the long days we had been put- 
ting in: up at dawn, a 4- to 6-mile hike on an 
empty stomach, time out to care for the sick 
in remote mountain villages, visits to village 
gardens and opium fields, and interminable 
nighttime conferences with village leaders. 

“Most folks look on 8 hours as a good 
day's work,” said Buell, smiling. “I was al- 
Ways of the opinion that I ought to doa 
little bit extra after I've done my day's work. 
It's that little, bit that sells America.” 

Buell has done more than a “little bit ex- 
tra.” Since moving to Laos 2 years ago 
he has organized and personally kept going 
a $1,500,000 relief program for the benefit of 
the thousands of Meo refugees who have been 
driven from their land by Communist Pathet 
Lao soldiers. Although he has the active 
and hearty support of the Lao Govern- 
ment, the U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment for which he works, and many 
friendly Americans, Lao, Thais, and Fili- 
pinos, the job of getting the supplies to the 
homeless, hungry Meo has been largely his 
alone. To accomplish it he spends most of 
his time living with the Meo under primi- 
tive and dangerous conditions, He has been 
shot at, run out of villages by attacking Com- 
munist troops, and exposed to a variety of 
diseases which run the gamut from amoebic 
dysentery to leprosy. Radio Hanol, the 
powerful Communist propaganda voice of 
southeast Asia, has twice broadcast a look. 
out for him, and he has been told that the 
Communists have offered a $25,000 reward for 
his capture. 5 

A LEGENDARY FIGURE 


To the Meo people, among whom he has 
become a legendary figure, Buell is known 
as Tan Pop, which translates as “Mister Sent 
From Above.“ It is a godlike name for some- 
one the Meo consider a godlike man, and 
with good reason. Since the fall of the famed 
Plaine des Jarres a year and a half ago, when 
Mister Pop was first swept into the mael- 
strom of war in Laos, he has performed 
tasks which to the Meo, and to many Ameri- 
cans as well, seemed superhuman, 

At times the job has been not only risky 
but expensive, too. Buell, working as a 
#60-a-month volunteer, was stationed at the 
yillage of Lhat Houang along with another 
International Voluntary Service adviser 
named Dick Bowman, now with the Peace 
Corps in Washington. They had two help- 
ers, & young multilingual Meo named Chung, 
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and an equally adept Chinese boy named 

Tsieng. In late 1960, war around the Lao 

administrative capital of Vientiane, and in 

the city of Vientiane itself, had totally dis- 

rupted the U.S. mission there, so that Buell's 

isolated outpost was left without supplies. 
THEY REFUSED TO FLEE 


Normally an American caught on such a 
limb would call for a last-ditch evacuation 
plane and get out. But Pop and Bowman 
decided to stay. They were busy training 
carpenters to bulld a dormitory for a school 
at Lhat Houang, giving agricultural advice, 
and helping to care for the sick in smaller 
villages in the area. But, without a weekly 
supply plane to bring food and other essen- 
tials, they had no means of support. 

After searching around, Pop found a place 
in the nearby town of Xieng Khouang where 
he could cash his personal checks on the 
Edon State Bank, of Edon, Ohio, just across 
the border from Pop’s home farm in Steuben 
County, Ind. For 2 months Buell personally 
financed the U.S. ald program in Xieng 
Khouang Province, drawing from his own 
retirement fund in the Edon bank, 

“I don't know exactly how much I spent 
in those 2 months,” he says, “but, counting 
that and other things I've bought to give 
to the Meo people, I've used up about $7,000 
of my Own money out here. I don't expect 
to get any of it back, but neither do I ex- 
pect to spend any more, I can't afford it.“ 

Although Pop and Bowman felt secure, it 
was a tenuous kind of security. The area 
was thoroughly covered by Communist 
Pathet Lao guerrilla forces, and they often 
came uncomfortably close. One night, after 
administering penicillin to a child suffering 
pneumonia in a village about 15 miles from 
Lhat Houang, Pop and Chung were return- 
ing by jeep to their quarters, Suddenly a 
barrage of small-arms fire erupted from the 
thick jungle beside the crude road. 

“They kept it up for about 2 minutes,” 
Pop recalls, “but the best they could do was 
blow out one tire of the jeep. They was 
either lousy shots or they was just trying to 
fcare us. Anyway, we walked the rest of the 
way home.” 

The Plaine des Jarres fell on New Year's 
Eve, 1960, and with it went Lhat Houang. 
Three days before, Pop, whose medical train- 
ing consisted of nothing more than the de- 
livery of calves on his Indiana farm, was 
called to attend a native woman in labor, 
By that time, with the instruction of an 
American nurse who also worked for IVS, he 
had presided over several deliveries, so he 
was not alarmed. When he arrived in the 
village he found the woman dead. She had 
been in labor for 28 hours. But listening 
with a stethoscope, he could hear the baby's 
heartbeat. 

“I got the baby out and dipped her in cold 
water, then warm water, like they did me 
when I wes born. She was breathing OK, but 
she died later and I felt terrible. Losing a 
mother and a baby like that, I thought those 
people would never trust me again. I laid 
up all night worrying about it and wonder- 
ing what I could have done. The next morn- 
ing some of the men from the village come 
to my door, and for a minute I thought they 
was after me. But they had come to invite 
me to a breakfast in my honor, because they 
knew I had tried.” 

On New Year's Eve he was returning with 
Chung from the funeral of the mother and 
child when he met Dick Bowman and Tsieng, 
heading hellbent for the Plaine des Jarres 
Airport. Enemy troops were closing in, they 
said, and the evacuation plane was waiting 
for them. 

“Hell,” said Pop, “I got to go to Lhat 
Houang and get my clothes.” With Chung 
beside him, Pop raced to his house in Lhat 
Houang. As they entered the front yard they 
saw dozens of enemy soldiers in the back, 
Turning around, they raced away in a hail 
of bullets. A few hours later they took off 
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in an evacuation plane, As they looked 
down, they could see enemy troops digging 
gun emplacements. at the end of the run- 
way. 

John Tobler, then director of the U.S. 
ald program in Laos, wrote Pop a commenda- 
tion, the highest award he could give a volun- 
teer worker. “In the face of great personal 
danger * * * your effective and intelligent 
handling of an extremely difficult situation 
materially contributed not only to the 
achievement of project objectives but also to 
the effective strengthening of the U.S. posi- 
tion.” 

POP LOST 30 POUNDS 


During that period Pop's weight dropped 
from 135 to 105 pounds. He was exhausted. 
But after a brief recuperation in Bangkok he 
plunged into the urgent new job of saving 
the Meo refugees. Pop began the dangerous 
and wearying task of rounding up wander- 
ing bands of refugees, settling them in new 
villages behind enemy lines, and organizing 
alr drops of rice and other supplies to keep 
them alive. Having learned the Lao language 
in order to work more effectively at Lhat 
Houang, he began studying Meo so that he 
would not have to take an interpreter on his 
long treks through the mountains. Pop now 
speaks Lao, Meo, and Thai, none of them 
perfectly, but all well enough to get along 
without help. 

“Now Tan Pop has traveled much and is 
known by all of my people,” says Laotian 
Health Minister Touby, himself a Meo. “He 
is the only man who can go to them and find 
out their needs.” 

Like a Johnny Appleseed of democracy, 
Mister Pop wanders from village to village 
in the mountains distributing garden seeds 
and other supplies to help the resettled Meo 
get back on their feet. 

“I try to give them things that they can do 
something with themselves," he says, “Their 
main diet is rice, and I have to give them 
all of that because the Communists haven't 
let them stay in one place long enough to 
harvest a rice crop, so U.S. aid has to air- 
drop all of that to them. But for the rest 
of the stuff, like vegetable gardens, I just 
help them to help themselves. It's just like 
back home. When you sell a man something, 
hope that he makes a profit on it when he 
sells. That way he'll be back for more.” 


THE ANCIENT AGE OF 49 


During the week that I accompanied Pop 
Buell on a tour of mountain villages, I be- 
gan to understand his near-divine status 
with the Meo. One reason is his age. At 49, 
which is barely middle aged by American 
standards, he is an ancient to the Meo. They 
cannot understand how a grandfather can 
be ramrod straight and tough enough to 
climb mountain trails night and day with 
eyen the most stalwart tribesmen. Another 
reason is his almost limitless self-control. 

“I get mad as hell sometimes,” Pop says, 
“but I figure if I'm going to get along with 
them I’ve got to hold it back, so I do. And 
I never cuss, either to them or at them. I 
don't care if a man don't speak your lan- 
guage, he knows when you're cussing and it 
hurts him.” 

As we sat down to dinner in the hut of 
a village chief one night, Pop looked up 
from the strange variety of food on the table 
and told our host that his food was very 
good. It was the same, Pop said, as the food 
we eat in America. The only similarity I 
could see was that some of it was cooked. 
On the table before us were intestines of 
water buffalo, a plate of raw pork blood, a 
variety of pale broths, some unidentifiable 
vegetables and a murky bottle of Nom Saly, 
a 2-week-old corn whisky which tastes as if 
it contains used innersoles. While Pop ate 
with gusto and I tried to imitate him, the 
chief happily repeated Pop's praise to some 
other villagers. He was proud that his food 
was like that in America. 
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In countless little ways Pop has made him- 
self one of the Meo, and they welcome him 
as such, Other Americans woud take cases 
of C-rations to supplement a not-always- 
palatable native diet; Pop never brings so 
much as a can of beans. “Just as soon as 
I opened a can,” he explains, “I'd be setting 
myself apart from the people, and it just 
wouldn't be the same anymore.” His only 
concessions to civilized living are frequent 
baths in mountain streams. “I'm trying to 
teach these people to stay clean because dirt 
causes a lot of the diseases up here.” 

The Meo people know that theirs is not 
a safe and placid country. Many of them 
have been shot, some of them tortured, and 
almost all of the refugees have been chased 
by Communist troops. The fact that an 
American would live their life and share 
their peril has made a deep impression and 
has created a bond that is far stronger than 
if Pop had been born among the Meo. 

To them he seems fearless—"But I got just 
as big a yellow streak as any other man,” he 
says. Among Pop’s first acts when he ar- 
Tives in a village is to inquire about escape 
trails in case the Pathet Lao come, “If 
things get too hot, I want to know which 
way to run.“ 

We were talking about the possibilities 
of capture one night when Pop looked up 
at me. “If you ever hear that Em missing 
out here, just don't give up on me. In a 
year and a half I've learned this country 
pretty well. I know these people and I know 
they'll take care of me. It might take me 
6 months, but anytime it's necessary I know 
that I can walk out of these mountains all 
the way to Thailand without getting caught. 
You just cross your fingers and wait. I'll 
ee up in better shape than I was when I 
left.” 

Before he came to Laos in June 1960, Pop 
Buell had a rewarding but sometimes hard 
life in Indiana. His mother and father, 
Clara and Elson Buell, were farmers in 
Steuben County, and they helped all five of 
their sons, and their daughters as well, to 
become farmers. The elder Mrs. Beall, now 
72, and her husband, 76, are still somewhat 
puzzled over the impulse that took their son 
to faraway Laos. “I just hope he takes care 
of himself,” says Mrs. Buell. “When he was 
little, I had to make him a bright red sun- 
bonnet so we wouldn't lose him in the corn- 
field. But he was capable. Even when he 
was Just 5 years old he was a good onion 
weeder.” 

“The reason Edgar Buell can get along so 
well over their in Laos,” says Merritt Boyer, 
one of his former high school teachers and 
a longtime friend, is this: From the time 
he was a little devil on up, when his dad told 
him to do something, he did it regardless of 
how hard it was. If he didn't have any tools 
to do the job with, he found a way to do it 
anyway.” 

WILL ROGERS’ YOUNG DISCIPLE 

As a youngster Pop Buell was active in 
the Future Farmers of American. When he 
was 16 he won a free trip to an FFA con- 
vention in St. Louls. There, for keeping the 
best dairy records, he won another prize; a 
week with a dozen other boys on the Will 
Rogers ranch at Claremore, Okla. For years 
thereafter he emulated the great humorist, 
and today he still shows traces of Rogers’ 
influence in his healthy disdain for stümness 
and Government redtape. “I read everything 
Will Rogers ever wrote,” says Pop, “and when 
he was on the radio I listened to every broad- 
cast. Irate my favorite Americans like this: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Will Rogers. I hate to put a Republican 
in that group, but hell, Lincoln was a rural 
boy and he was everything every other Amer- 
ican ought to aspire to be.” 

As Democrats in an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican section of Indiana, the Buells were 
well known, if politically isolated. When 
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Paul V. McNutt ran for Governor in 1932, the 
silver-haired politician came into Steuben 
County on a stumping tour. Edgar Buell, 
as the leading young Democrat in a county 
otherwise barren of McNutt supporters, was 
given the job of introducing the would-be 
Governor at an outdoor hoedown and bar- 
becue. 

“Some of us got to drinking before the 
speechmaking and things was getting pretty 
wild,” Buell recalls, “but somehow I managed 
to get up and make an introduction speech. 

“Five minutes later I couldn't remember 
what I said, but after Mr. McNutt got 
through talking he came up to me and 
thanked me for the nice introduction, Then 
he looked at me real straight and said, ‘Mr. 
Buell, just remember. Always be an adult.’ 
I never forgot that.” 

All of the Buells were, and still are, known 
for their unbending honesty; Edgar was no 
exception. But in 1936, after marrying his 
high school sweetheart and starting to carve 
out a meager life on a partially arable farm, 
he decided to break the pattern. It was 
December. With Christmas coming, the 
newlywed Buells had no money for presents. 
Edgar decided to go to the bank in Edon 
and borrow $50. “I'll tell them it's for a 
new calf,” he said to his wife, Mattie Lorene. 
“They'd never let me have the money for 
Christmas presents, but they'll give it to me 
for a calf.” 

“You never lied before, Edgar,” said his 
wife, “and nothing good can come from lying 
now, even if it is for Christmas.” 

BUELL BLURTS THE TRUTH 


Undeterred, Buell went to the bank. Art 
Mauerhan, now executive vice president of 
the Edon State Bank, remembers the awk- 
ward young farmer stammering as if he 
couldn't decide what to say. Finally Edgar 
blurted: 

“Mr. Mauerhan, I come in here to tell 
you I needed $50 for a new calf, but that 
ain't true, I need to borrow the money 5° 
we can have Christmas,” ` 

He got the $50 and a top credit rating 
which still stands at the Edon Bank. 

Home with his wife, whose name Edgar 
and everyone else contracted to Maloreen. 
Christmas plans progressed happily until the 
two suddenly thought of a tenant farmer, 
Rollie Fraley, who lived with his wife and 
six children in a small shack on one corner 
of their farm. The Fraleys, who had just mi- 
grated to Indiana from Kentucky, were dirt 
poor. They planned to have no Christmas 
at all. With half of their $50, Edgar and 
Maloreen played Santa Claus to the Fraley 
children, 

Every Christmas after that bleak one, 
Edgar Buell dressed up in a Santa Claus 
suit and brought toys to country children 
who otherwise would have received none- 
By 1957 the list of children had swelled to 
include dozens whose parents also bought 
them presents but who waited for Santa 
Claus nonetheless. All over Steuben County 
today you can find children and adults wh? 
remember Uncle Edgar's words each Christ- 
mas: “May the good Lord be just a little good 
to you.” 

The early years on the farm were hard 
ones. Although the Buells had two healthy 
children, Howard and Harriet, Maloreen suf- 
fered complications after the birth of the 
second child and was bedridden for months. 
“They had to have a hired girl,” recalls For- 
rest, “and poor Edgar didn’t have any money 
to pay her. But he had a good vegetable 
garden. Every Saturday before it was time 
to pay the girl, Edgar would pile a truck full 
of produce and drive all over the area 
peddling it. When he got up enough 
money, he would come home and give the 
girl her wages.” 

When the war came, Buell was naturally 
draft-exempt as a farmer. “He had enough 
land and livestock to keep three men out of 
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the Army.“ said a neighbor. He also had a 
number of extracurricular jobs, among 
them the assistant chairmanship of the 
County alcoholic beverage board and a post 
on the Agriculture Department's Corn Loan 
Board. Technically, a draft-exempt farmer 
Was not supposed to do other work, and 
someone complained about Edgar's extra 
jobs. To hell with them,” Edgar said, and 
Went to the draft bourd to ask for induc- 
tion. He failed his physical examination 
because of poor eyesight. Determined to go 
anyway, he got new glasses. A few months 
later he was a corporal in the horse cavalry, 
helping to train recrults at Fort Riley, Kans. 

did not get overseas. At war's end he 
Was a supply sergeant at Fort Knox, 

The war years and postwar years were 
good ones for agriculture, and Buell’s farm 
grew and prospered. From a start of 142 par- 
tially arable acres, his holding expanded to 
& productive 249-acre farm. Together with 
Maloreen he poked into every civic activity 
in the county that was open to them. 
While Edgar worked with 4-H clubs and 
Coached Little League baseball, Maloreen 
looked far and wide for people who needed 
a helping hand, “If she heard about a sick 
Old lady who needed her house redecorated,” 
says an old friend, Mrs. Jesse Ketzenberger, 

she'd drop her own work and go over and 
hang the lady's wallpaper herself. I 
wouldn't run down Edgar, but Maloreen was 
twice the person he is, and he would be the 
first to agree.” 

LOVE IN ANOTHER WRAPPER 

The marriage was a perfect one, says 
Edgar, “but we used to argue. Anybody who 
Says he don't argue with his wife is either 
lying or there's something wrong with him.“ 
Not surprisingly, the argument usually con- 
cerned how to raise Howard and Harriet. 

. accustomed to the Spartan ways of 
Kis own father, bridled at Maloreen’s easy- 
Boing way with the children. “I thought she 
Was too lenient,” he says, “but after a while 
I learned she was right, She just put her 

e Out different than I was used to. She 
Just wrapped them up in it,“ (Today Buell’s 

“year-old son Howard, whose wife Bonnie 
expects a child this summer, operates his 
father's farm. Harriet, now 24, has one son 
and expects another child soon. Her hus- 
band, Wesley Gettys, teaches high school in 

t, Ohio.) 

In 1958 tragedy struck. Maloreen 

developed a mysterious malady which doc- 

were unable to diagnose. For 6 months 
She grew weaker. Hospitalized in Fort 
Wayne, about 40 miles from the Buell farm 

Steuben County, she appeared to be im- 
Proving. Every night Pop would drive down 
to Fort Wayne to sit with her until she 
fell asleep, One night after he had been 
in her room only a short while, Maloreen 
looked up at Edgar and said, “I'm sleepy. 
You'd better go home now.” 

She usually wanted me to stay until 9 
O'clock, and it was only 7,” Buell recalls. 

As Buell said good night from the 
hospitai-room door, Maloreen smiled and 
ed, “Good-bye, Edgar.” 

She never said ‘good-bye’ to me before,” 
he recalls, 

By the time Edgar had driven the 40 miles 

Steuben County, the doctor had tele- 
Phoned. Malorcen was dead. 

Buell tried to go it alone on the farm. 

Ward was away for a 2-year tour in the 
y- Harriet was working in Columbus, 
Ohio. It was a dismal life. Over-solicitous 
friends and relatives kept popping in. And 
A few widows began calling regularly, with 
Obvious designs, 

One day a former alcoholic beverage board 
Colleague drove into the farmyard and 

ed Edgar an advertisement for Inter- 
Rational Voluntary Service in a farm maga- 
IVS neetied experienced farmers, pref- 
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erably college graduates, to lead its young 
volunteers overseas, For a year he corre- 
sponded with IVS headquarters in Wash- 
ington, sending applications, character refer- 
ences, and pleas that the college require- 
ments be waived in his case. “Finally I 
squeezed my whole life down into a two- 
page letter and they accepted me,” he says. 
Howard was back from the Army and had 
married Bonnie. He was eager to take over 
his father’s farm. “I was ready to retire 
from farming anyway,“ says Pop, “so I turned 
it all over to Howard.” A month later, 
Buell was in Laos, a country whose name 
he had never heard before. 

In a way. he treats Laos just as if it 
were Steuben County, only bigger. Like 
farmers everywhere, his favorite off-duty 
pastime is going visiting.” He calls on 
Health Minister Touby, an exalted Lao 
Government figure, with the same simple, 
straightforward approach he would make to 
Jake Fifer, who lives down the road a piece 
from Pop's farm in Indiana, Col, Vang Phao, 
the onetime French Army sergeant who leads 
a tough and well-trained force of Meo guer- 
rillas in North Laos, shares the same cama- 
raderie with the Indiana farmer as do Pop's 
brothers back on the farm. When the two 
sit in the courtyard of Vang Phao’s house, 
swinging their crossed legs and laughing at 
each other's sallies, it sounds almost as if 
they were a pair of Indiana farmers gossip- 
ing about a neighbor's new silo. You can 
almost hear them utter an occasional “By 
golly,” in Meo. 

To the rellef of Vang Phao and everyone 
else with whom Pop works, he has signed 
up for another 2 years in Laos. “I couldn't 
leave these people now,” he says. Tragically, 
events in Laos since my visit may force Pop 
to leave them. At this writing. Communist 
troops have swept the royal Government out 
of most of northwest Laos, and the effect of 
this move on the rest of the country Is still 
uncertain. Pop and his beloved Meo tribes- 
men are in the northeast and thus were not 
directly involved in the recent Lao battles 
But further Communist victories could so 
isolate the Meo that Pop would have to get 
out. Even if a solution is found in the 
much sought coalition of neutrals, Commu- 
nists and the royal Government, most Amer- 
loans on the scene predict that within a 
few months the Communists would control 
all of Laos. It is unlikely that they would 
want Mr. Pop around “selling America.” 
Thus Buell’s heroic efforts may be frustrated. 
But, as he told me one day in the mountains, 
“I'm sowing seeds that, by God, someday is 
going to grow.” 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE AMERICAN 


Other Americans also are sowing the seeds 
of democracy overseas, but in many travels 
to almost every part of the world I have 
never seen one who did it so effectively as 
Mr. Pop. I told him one day that men with 
such a combination of simplicity, inteli- 
gence, and guts are rare. He was embar- 
rassed. “I ain't unusual,“ he said. “If you 
look around I think you will find at least 
one Edgar Buell in every rural county in 
America.” 

When I left Mr. Pop in Laos, he was get- 
ting his garden seeds and supplies ready for 
a 10-day trek through mountains which, 
theoretically at least, are held by Commu- 
nist forces. Pilots had reported seeing large 
bands of Meo refugees wandering the jungle 
tralls in the area, and Pop was on his way 
to find them and help them if he could. 
He had never been in the area before and 
had no way of knowing whether his recep- 
tion would be friendly or final. Just as I 
began writing this report, I received a Jet- 
ter from him, written from a tiny village 
which he described as being “real close to 
the enemy.” 

“For the first time since I can remember,” 
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he wrote, IT came off from Vientiane with- 
out my medicine kit. 

“Was greeted here by a family who were 
the victims of a hand grenade, a sad sight. 
I got two young girls patched up by using 
what we had here, and put the father in the 
Helio-Courier and sent him to OB (the Op- 
eration Brotherhood hospital run by Fili- 
pino volunteers under sponsorship of the 
Manila and Vientiane junior chambers of 
commerce). The worse one (of the girls) 
I took to a house, washed and bandaged, 
and put her to sleep. A little boy is not 
too bad. If the girl ts still alive and if a 
Helio can get in here, she will go to OB 
tomorrow, 

“I have just ate again and am about ready 
for bed. Was you ever deep in the jungle 
at night, locusts chattering, plus some kind 
of hunting bird, a mortar shell (exploding) 
now and then, plus cold and dark? That 
is this place tonight, I belleve I will leave 
my shoes on.” 


Nancy W. Faber’s “Cathy at the 
Crossroads” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mrs. Nancy W. Faber, 
of Rhinebeck, N.Y., has written a first 
novel that is attracting interest among 
those who deal with children. It is en- 
titled “Cathy at the Crossroads,” and is 
receiving excellent reviews in the press. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer takes note 
of this promising author, as well as the 
Rhinebeck Gazette, which is published 
in my district. Since the subject ma- 
terial of “Cathy at the Crossroads” is of 
concern to school authorities and others 
who deal with children, I include the two 
newspaper items in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

[From the Rhinebeck Gazette, Aug. 9, 1962] 

Mrs, Nancy Faber, of Rhinebeck and New 
York City, who held a fellowship to the 
Florham Park-Madison Writers’ Conference 
at the Madison, N.J., campus of Fairleigh 
Dickinson University, July 16-28, given by 
Weekly Children’s Reader, Middietown, — 
Conn., to “the most promising new writer in 
the country.” Mrs. Faber is author of “Cathy 
at the Crossroads,” to be published by Lip- 
pincott on September 19 and of its sequel, 
“Cathy's Secret Kingdom,” to be published 
in 1963. The Fabers have spent over 20 
summers at their home on Slate Quarry 
Road. The rest of the family includes her 
husband, a New York businessman, and two 
teenagers, a son and a daughter. 


From the e Inquirer, Sept. 23, 
1962 


Almost irreparable damage has been done 
to stepmothers by their folk and fairy tale 
pr Cathy should have known bet- 
ter, but her preconceived notions made her 
own and her new stepmother's life miserable 
for months. Weaving elements of mystery 
into the dally doings, uncertainties, and 
longings of a 10-year-old’s life, the author 
also injects real life overtones, Nancy W. 
Faber’s, “Cathy at the Crossroads,” is a 
tenderly moving first book by a promising 
new author, (Lippincott, 191 pp., $3.50.) 
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Imprisoning the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 4670—a bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to indecent publications in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—was considered ever 
so briefly earlier this year, I made it 
clear, as my remarks at the time indi- 
cate, that I deplore the blatant traffic in 
obscene, lewd, and indecent materials 
both in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the United States. I yield 
to no one in my desire to halt the flow 
of this material and I will support con- 
structive, carefully drafted legislation to 
this end. 

The modified version of the bill which 
was adopted yesterday by the House 
represents an improvement over the 
original version. It is still so broad and 
vague, however, as to endanger—as the 
Washington Post points out in an edi- 
torial today—“every legitimate enter- 
prise in Washington engaged in the com- 
munications field.” 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial points out, 
in part at least, why this bill should be 
vetoed by the President, and why we 
must exercise the greatest vigilance in 
enacting legislation of this type; vigi- 
lance to insure that the methods used to 
correct recognized evils do not in them- 
selves create even greater problems. 

IMPRISONING THE PRESS 


A House-Senate conference committee has 
reported a bill to amend the law relating 
to indecent publications in the District of 
Columbia that endangers every legitimate 
enterprise in Washington engaged in the 
communications fleld. It would clamp a 
puerile censorship on every sort of publi- 
cation or theatrical presentation, imposing 
horrendous penalties on anyone who dared 
to go beyond the horizons of Representative 
Joh Dowor's pietistic and provincial mo- 
rality. . 

The best that can be said about this bill 
is that the Senate forced amendments mak- 
ing it not quite as bad as Mr. Downy wanted 
it to be or quite as bad as he made it in 
the House version. The original language 
that made it ludicrous has been erased. 
House strictures prohibiting publication of 
scandals, whoring, lechery, assignations, in- 
trigues between men and women, and im- 
moral conduct of persons“ are abandoned. 
The bill now more modestly makes it a 
crime to sell, give away, possess with intent 
to sell or give away, advertise, edit, write, 
publish, or exhibit any “obscene, lewd, or 
indecent” material in any conceivable form. 

The penalties provided in this bill are 
fantastic. They include confiscation of “all 
moneys, vehicles, furnishings, fixtures, equip- 
ment (including without limitation furni- 
ture and fixtures adaptable to other uses, 
and equipment and stock for printing, film- 
ing, exhibiting, recording, transporting, safe- 
keeping or communications, or other things 
of value.” They include also the closing 
and padlocking of any structures used for 
any prohibited purpose. And of course they 
include fines and imprisonment. 

It is worth considering what this means, 
It means that a n aper or magazine or 
radio-TV station could be put out of busi- 
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ness if it carried an advertisement for a book 
or a play or a movie deemed “indecent” or 
even if it published a review saying where 
the book could be purchased or where the 
play or movie could be seen. It means that 
any printing firm could be closed down for 
printing a handbill that told about an “im- 
moral” show or publication. And what is 
an “indecent” book or an “immoral” show? 
Publishers and printers and broadcasters 
and exhibitors would have to guess. And 
the only way they could be safe would be 
to print nothing and show nothing. 

All this is proposed, of course, with the 
loftiest intent to protect the public from 
what Mr. Downy considers deleterious. But 
it would be just about as sensible and just 
about as efficacious to put blinders and ear- 
muffs on everyone in the community and 
forbid them to read or see or hear anything. 
May the President preserve us by veto from 
a pseudo-sanctity so insufferable. 


A Tribute to Howard Hoyt, Broadway 
Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Howard 
Hoyt, producer in association with the 
Feld brothers, of Washington, D.C., of 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater Musi- 
cal Productions, deserves a great tribute 
for his excellent presentations of many 
Broadway musicals that brought enter- 
tainment to thousands of Washington- 
ians and visitors to the Nation's Capital 
for the past 4 years. I also had the 
pleasure this summer of seeing one of 
his great productions, Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s King and I,” starring Bar- 
bara Cook and Farley Granger, which re- 
ceived rave reviews from the Washington 
critics. I congratulate Mr. Howard Hoyt 
for his great series of musicals at the 
Carter Barron. I also had the honor of 
meeting that very evening the authoress 
of the novel “Anna and the King of 
Siam,” Margaret Landon, whose book 
Peouent forth the great musical, “King 

I am inserting a letter in the ConcEs- 
SIONAL RECORD written by the famous 
novelist: 


WasHincTon, D.C., 
August 18, 1962. 
Mr, Howarp Hoyt, £ 
Producer, “The King and I,” Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hoyr: After seeing The King 
and I” Tuesday evening at the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater, I should have liked to 
thank in person each member of the cast 
and staff for an evening of delight. This 
is truly a magical version of the play. 

In fact, I couldn't go to sleep that night 
for thinking of it, although I was very tired. 
Scene-after scene went through my mind, 
detail after detail, from opening movement 
to the very end. I had the feeling that each 
person involved had contributed the best of 
himself to the play so that the total was 
warm and alive and somehow new. In fact, 
although I have lived with this story for 
many years and have seen the play many 
times, it was truly new again, even for me. 
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May I send you all my gratitude and my 
congratulations, too, for fashioning so beau- 
tiful a production. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET LANDON. 


Truth in Packaging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, I received a 
letter recently from the secretary of in- 
ternal affairs of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Genevieve 
Blatt, concerning a bill introduced in the 
other body which is of utmost impor- 
tance to consumers. 

Under leave granted, I attach a copy of 
this letter and a copy of the press release 
which our able secretary of internal af- 
fairs issued, so that the public would 
know that she joins any official who is 
fighting for the protection of the con- 
sumer: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 24, 1962. 
Hon. HERMAN TOLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. < 

Dear HERMAN: I was very much interested 
in reading yesterday of the introduction of 
Senator Hart's truth-in-packaging legisla- 
tion and of its cosponsorship by Senator 
Wier. May I urge that you give this legis- 
lation your most careful consideration, and 
do whatever you can to bring about the nec- 
essary protection of the consumers of our 
State and Nation against fraudulent and de- 
ceptive packaging. 

If you would care for any information re- 
garding our findings on this general subject 
in Pennsylvania, I would be glad to supply it 
at any time. Our weights and measures in- 
spectors are constantly receiving complaints 
concerning fraudulent packaging, but it is 
impossible for them to take any action under 
existing laws. 

With my best personal regards and every 
good wish, I am, 

` Yours sincerely, 


GENEVIEVE BLATT. 


News RELEASE 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1962. 

Genevieve Blatt, Pennsylvania’s secretary 
of internal affairs, today released the text of & 
telegram sent yesterday to U.S. Senator 
PHILIP A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan: 

“Congratulations on the introduction of 
your truth-in-packaging bill, You have in- 
corporated not only the recommendations I 
made in testimony before your subcommit- 
tee some months ago, but additional features 
which I feel certain will benefit shoppers 
everywhere. Be assured we will urge all 
Pennsylvania Congressmen to support this 


legislation, 
“GENEVIEVE BLATT, 
“Pennsylvania Secretary of Internal 
Affairs.” 

Miss Blatt sent a similar telegram to Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of Wis- 
consin, who joined Senator Hart as cospon- 
sor, thus giving the bill bipartisan support. 

“Adequate protection for the consumer 
against fraudulent and deceptive packaging 
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is something that goes beyond any partisan 
Political considerations,” she said. 

Miss Blatt noted that last spring she had 
asked the Hart subcommittee, then studying 
the need for legislation in this field, to do 
something adequate to protect Pennsylvania 
consumers and others, in cases where exist- 
ing State and Federal laws now fall to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards. 

“It used to be,” she sald, “that our weights 
and measures laws were sufficient. If scales 
and measuring devices were kept accurate, 
the buyer could easily keep her eye on the 
Weighing or measuring as it was done, and 
be sure she didn’t pay for the butcher's 
thumb on the scale or a false bottom in 
the bushel basket. In today’s supermarket, 
however, almost everything is pre-packaged, 
and, although the law requires marking as 
to the net contents, she often can't see the 
Markings, and, even if she does, she has no 
ready way to’ check their accuracy, Fur- 
thermore, since packages now sell the goods 
instead of salesmen, some of them have be- 
come fraudulently deceptive in appearance, 
with so-called economy sizes often poorer 
buys than size. 

“As I pointed out to the Hart subcom- 
mittee, Federal laws are essential because 
Most products today are distributed in in- 
terstate commerce, so I am delighted that 
this bill has been introduced and will urge 
all of our Pennsylvania Members of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives as well as 
Our two U.S. Senators to support it, 

“When our own State legislature recon- 
venes in January, we hope to have some State 
legislation to suggest. which will supplement 
in Pennsylvania what the Hart-Wiley bill will 
do nationwide.” 

At the time Miss Blatt's testimony was 
Submitted to the Hart subcommittee, Sen- 
ator Hart commented: 

“Miss Blatt's long experience in the firing 

of consumer protection and the incisive- 
Ness of her statement will be of great as- 
sistance to the subcommittees (Antitrust and 
Monopoly) in the formulation of proposed 
legislation.” 


Hon. Frank Boykin 
SPEECH. 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join thousands of Congressmen Box- 
Nis friends in praising him for the fine 
Service he has rendered the people of 
Alabama, the people of the entire United 
States, and the world during the 28 
years he has served as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

I do not know of any man who has 
Served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives during my 24 years of service who 
has more unanimous respect than Con- 
8ressman Bork. I remember when I 
Was a freshman Congressman he was 
helpful to me on many occasions and I 
have noticed since that date that he is 
always considerate to new Members of 
Congress. 

The Nation has lost one of its greatest 
legislators. However, we hope that the 
U.S. Government will continue to use 

in a consultant capacity as he is an 
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authority on practically every segment 
of our Government and country. Con- 
gressman BOYKIN is well preserved and 
can be of great assistance to our Nation 
and country in a consultant capacity if 
he will agree to further give his valu- 
able time in this capacity to his country. 

We are in great need of men of his 
stature in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. Capitol Hill just will not be 
the same place after Congressman BoY- 
kIx moves his office from the House 
Office Building on December 30, 1962. 
However, I hope that we can persuade 
him to make this community his perma- 
nent home so that we can all have the 
benefit of his company and advice. 

Mr. Speaker, I could speak hours on 
the good things Congressman BOYKIN 
has done for practically every Member 
of Congress and for the poor people 
throughout the country by giving large 
donations to practically every worthy 
charity and assisting Members who were 
in poor financial circumstances in de- 
fraying their campaign expenses. 

I shall greatly miss Congressman 
Boykin here on Capitol Hill and hope 
that I will have the opportunity of seeing 
him often after he retires. 


Support of the American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who believe that our Nation needs 
a strong American merchant marine 
were pleased to note the following resolu- 
tion adopted at the National Convention 
of the Reserve Officers Association on 
June 29, 1962: 

Support OF THE AMERICAN MARINE 

Whereas the American merchant marine is 
vital in peacetime as a stabilizing economic 
element of our forelgn sea commerce; and 

Whereas an active merchant marine in 
peacetime will guarantee a dependable 
nucleus of available shipping In an emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas American merchant marine ship- 
builders and shippers presently require con- 
struction and operating subsidies in order 
to compete for ocean trade due to our high 
standard of living; and 

Whereas the cost of shipping freight under 
American flag to the American exporter/im- 
porter is the same as under foreign flag over 
many conference routes; and 

Whereas the percentage of total U.S. ocean- 
borne trade carried by U.S. flag ships has 
dropped to about 10 percent: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion— 

(a) That we will continue to foster and 


a most important element of the country’s 
sea power and national economy. 

(b) That we urge American shippers to 
engage vigorously in the competitive ship- 
ping market under traditional methods of 
better and more economical service. 
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(c) that we encourage American export- 
importers to use the American merchant 
marine now for shipping at least 50 percent 
of our total foreign trade and to increase 
this goal in the future. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly happy and honored to have 
the privilege to sit in this Chamber and 
work with a grand lady from the State of 
Pennsylvania, KATHRYN E. GRrANAHAN, 
on matters affecting the welfare of this 
great. country of ours. 

On September 28, 1962, President Ken- 
nedy nominated KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 
to be Treasurer of the United States, 
and this appointment will bring to that 
post one of the most able and experienced 
women in American public life. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN comes to this office 
with a most unusual background. The 
first Congresswoman from Philadelphia, 
she is now serving her fourth term. She 
was elected to her late husband’s unfin- 
ished term in the 84th Congress, and re- 
elected to the 85th, 86th, and 87th Con- 
gresses. 

It has most often been said of Repre- 
sentative GranaHan that she knows her 
subject when she talks, and she is a 
careful and capable woman whenever she 
talks. She has earned the trust of the 
Members of Congress to an unprece- 
dented degree and worked amicably and 
effectively with both Democrat and Re- 
publican legislators. 

There have been many recognitions of 
her fine work. For example, in 1959 she 
received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia. She also received the Father 
Hogan Award, St. Joseph’s College in 
March of 1962. She received the 1962 
Gold Medal Award, Philadelphia Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen; the 1962 
United Award given by the United Busi- 
ness Mens’ Association of Greater Phila- 
delphia for outstanding leadership and 
distinguished service to the welfare of 
the community, and for outstanding 
service to small businessmen throughout 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area. She 
was initiated as national honorary mem- 
ber of Theta Phi Alpha, a national 
sorority for Catholic women at their na- 
tional convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 
She received the Distinguished Daugh- 
ter Award from the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1961. 

Finally, I would like to present an ad- 
mission of my own. I would like to cite 
her as a woman of great heart, of loyalty, 
of dedication to the American people 
and to her country. 

I rejoice not only because a deserved 
and great honor has come to a good 
friend, but also because her appointment 
holds such promise for the future. 
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Prohibiting the Transportation of Gam- 
bling Devices in Interstate Commerce 


SPEECH 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted with the conference report on 
S. 1658, and wish to commend the Sen- 
ate-House conferees for the action they 
have taken on this important legislation. 

For many years, I have been active in 
the legislative fight to combat organized 
crime. During my years in the New 
York State Senate, I introduced legisla- 
tion which initiated the State crime com- 
mission and was the sponsor of many 
bills toughening the laws on narcotics 
and other similar vicious forms of crime. 
I was also identified with a law which 
created the bistate commission that has 
made great strides in sweeping the New 
Jersey and New York waterfronts clean 
of corruption. 

I am sure that we are all well aware 
of the menace of organized criminal ac- 
tivity. The “syndicate” has pervaded 
the country to a frightening degree and 
I applaud every move the Attorney Gen- 
eral has made to counter this menace. 
I also agree with him and other experts 
that much more needs to be done. Or- 
ganized crime thrives on the proceeds of 
the gambling and narcotics rackets. It 
is a bloated octopus whose tentacles 
reach around every major city and State 
feeding on billions of dollars sucked 
from the Nation’s economy. 

A great advance was made with the 
enactment of the Attorney General's 
anticrime program during the first half 
of this Congress, particularly in three 
bills, S. 1656, covering transmission of 
bets, wagers, and related information; 
S. 1657, prohibiting the interstate trans- 
portation of wagering paraphernalia; 
and S. 1653, prohibiting travel or trans- 
portation in aid of racketeering enter- 
prises. As the Attorney General testi- 
fied before the committee, this bill, S. 
1658, which is similar to my measure, 
H.R. 8410, will greatly complement the 
program and will make even further 
strides in cutting off the funds now being 
used to finance organized crime. This 
fact has been recognized by Congress 
and after slightly varying versions were 
approved by each body, a Senate-House 
conference unanimously agreed on the 
strengthening amendments to S. 1658, 
which will serve to paralyze organized 
gambling by hitting hard where it hurts 
most—in the pocketbook. This is com- 
mendable action, and I sincerely hope 
that acceptance of this conference report 
by each body of Congress, and approval 
by the President will remedy the situa- 
tion that has prevailed for far too long. 

Mr. Speaker, let me remind you that 
11 years of experience have proven that 
the existing Johnson Act is inadequate. 

Organized crime has learned to get 
around that act by using new machinery 
which does not fall under the provisions 
of this existing statute. They have de- 
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veloped gambling machines which are 
not coin operated, which do not pay off 
directly or indirectly and do not have 
a drum or reel as in the older, more con- 
ventional slot machines which were in 
use when the Johnson Act passed Con- 
gress. The forces for law and order thus 
find themselves impotent and ineffectual 
against the modern, systemized methods 
of evasion employed by the armies of 
crime. 


The bill, as accepted in conference, 


will add breadth and scope to the fight 
against this evil. In effect, it will mod- 
ernize the laws to better combat the 
modernized evasions of the present law. 
It will counteract the criminal advances, 
it will put vigor and strength on the side 
of the law enforcer. Not only does it 
deal with specific machinery, but it also 
sets down clear and precise language as 
to the individuals legally involved in 
trafficking in gambling devices. These 
sections will clear up the difficulties that 
were highlighted by the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Five Gambling De- 
vices (346 U.S. 441 (1953)), and enable 
the Justice Department to work more 
effectively. 

The goals of the legislation are quite 
clear. By striking at a major source of 
syndicate income, we are attempting to 
eliminate or minimize the size of gam- 
bling profits. If we can succeed in that, 
then organized gambling will cease to be 
the destructive force that it has become. 
I don’t think that anyone can debate the 
soundness of this logic. 

I wish to emphasize that the measure 
is so worded that devices designed for 
amusement purposes are not included. 
There is also exception made for pari- 
mutuel machines and other devices 
manufactured for racetracks and other 
gambling establishments in areas where 
gambling is legal under State law. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not legislated 
against the vacationer who occasionally 
drops 50 cents in a pinball machine. 
But, unfortunately, the day of the harm- 
less one-armed bandits is gone. Now 
the callous, vicious men who control or- 
ganized crime run our gambling devices. 
I repeat that if we are ever to eradicate 
this menace, we must remove the profit 
motive. Thousands, millions of dollars 
are squandered each year—money that 
is used to line the pockets of the men 
who plan a murder as calmly as we 
might plan a golf date. 

We must start now on the road to- 
ward the achievement of an effective, 
well-rounded fight against crime in 
America. This legislation is a long step 
on that road. 


Dr. William M. Hudson: A Great Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 21, 1962 
Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, Blackburn 


College in my hometown of Carlinville, 
III., is famous throughout the United 
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States and many foreign countries for its 
self-help program. 

Blackburn's success is due in no small 
measure to the efforts of one man, Dr. 
William M. Hudson, who served as its 
president for 32 years from 1912 until 
his retirement in 1944. 

It was just a half century ago that 
Dr. and Mrs. Hudson came to Carlinville 
and began their great work which has 
enriched the cultural life of our com- 
munity. It is our good fortune that this 
wonderful couple still dwell among us 
and, as a former student at Blackburn, 
I am proud to be able to add my voice 
to many tributes that are being paid to 
them during this golden anniversary 
year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial entitled “A Salute to 
the Hudsons and Blackburn College,” 
from the September 20, 1962, issue of the 
Carlinville Democrat: 

A SALUTE TO THE HUDSONS AND BLACKBURN 
COLLEGE 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the coming of Dr. and Mrs. William M. Hud- 
son to Blackburn College. This is the anni- 
versary which saw the beginning of a new 
era for Blackburn, and one which saw the 
school take its place among the famous in- 
stitutions of the United States and was soon 
known also throughout the world. Dr. Hud- 
son came to Carlinville in 1912 and was greet- 
ed by a handful of students and faculty 
members. The cupboard was bare as far as 
funds were concerned. 

Surely this man, Hudson, and also his wife, 
the former Florence Barclay, must haye been 
tapped on the shoulder from the Almighty 
for this seemingly hopeless situation. We 
must recognize “Mother” Hudson, because 
to us who knew them in the trying days of 
their early years at Blackburn, she was surely 
an inspiration to both Dr. Hudson, students, 
and the eople. 

Dr. Hudson when he came to this city was 
a God-fearing Presbyterian minister, and the 
college then as it is now, an endowed Pres- 
byterian college, a college which taught re- 
ligion, and one which still holds chapel, and 
teaches religion, under the guidance of Rev. 
Joseph Dana, college chaplain. 

Dr. Hudson retired from his work in 1944, 
with the college well on its road to success. 
President Emeritus William M. Hudson and 
his wife are still residents of this city, where 
they have grown old gracefully. We, along 
with thousands of friends and neighbors 
are proud to be able to have known them, 
and also their three daughters, who grew to 
womanhood in this city. They are: Leslie, 
now Mrs. Albert Meyers, of New Jersey: 
Florence, now Mrs. Jack Calloway, of Califor- 
nia, and Miss Harriett, dean of women at 
Ward Belmont College in Virginia. 

Yes, we who have grown up during the 
Hudson's stay in Carlinville, will always re- 
member them. They were fine neighbors.. 
big people, although you would never know 
by their mannerisms. They were humble 
people, and they are a good part of the reason 
that Blackburn is now one of the best known 
institutions of 1 throughout the en- 
tire world. Congratulations to you, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hudson, from the Democrat, and the 
citizens of this city, and we thank God that 
you were sent here and lived among us for 
these past 50 and as we have 
heard Dr. Hudson say in his benediction at 
church services many times “May the Lord 
bless both of you, and keep you, now and 
forever more.” 

Blackburn College as it opens its 1962-63 
term did not stop growing with Dr. Hud- 
son's retirement in 1944. Although her roots 
had grown deep under the nourishment of 
the Hudsons, there was still much to be done 
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in building for the future. The board of 
trustees and the men who were to follow 
Dr. Hudson's footsteps have carried on the 
work begun by Dr. Hudson. They have seen 
to it that Blackburn has progressed and kept 
her stature among the other colleges and 
universities throughout the land. New 
buildings, dormitories, classrooms, have been 
added. A new administration building will 
be completed soon; they have retained the 
self-help plan; they have extended their 
educational facilities from a 2-year liberal 
arts school to a complete 4-year college, 
which is highly accredited. The enrollment 
has risen to 400 students, and they are well 
on their way to making not only the name 
of Blackburn College a famous name, but 
also the city of Carlinville, which is proud 
to be known as the home of Blackburn Col- 
lege. The credit for the advances made at 
Blackburn since Dr. Hudson's retirement as 
President of the college must go to Dr. 
Robert P. Ludlum, who has served in that 
Capacity for the past 16 years. 

Again we say, congratulations to Dr. Lud- 
lum, to the faculty and staff, and to the 
board of trustees. We congratulate the 
students who are in attendance at the col- 
lege in that they have chosen Blackburn Col- 
lege in their quest for higher education. We 
want them to feel at home during their 9 
months spent here with us, and we can 
assure them that they could not have chosen 
a better school of learning than is our own 
Blackburn College. 


Civil Defense and Shelters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
-My constituents, Councilman Bradford 

Menkes, of Teaneck, N.J., has written me 
& very forceful and persuasive letter 
with regard to the need for positive ac- 
tion here in the United States in the field 
of shelters and civil defense. Mr. 
Menkes is a widely known professor at 
the City College of New York, as well as 
a highly regarded public official. His 
well- expressed thoughts should be care- 
fully noted by all Members of the House. 
It is my hope that the 88th Congress will 
give our civil defense and shelter pro- 
Brams the careful study they deserve. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Menkes’ letter in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

Hon, FRANK C. Osmrns, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran FRANK: * * * It is perfectly appar- 
ent that the brief storm of interest roused 
by the President last summer, sharply inten- 
sified by the Soviet tests last fall, has by now 
dwindled to the point where most Americans 
are more interested in the fluctuations of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 

Unfortunately, although the interest may 
have dwindled, the fundamental problem 
has far from disappeared. 

Let's consider the situation for a moment. 
The United States has huge retaliatory ca- 
Pabilities both available and planned for the 
future. The backbone of our currently avail- 
able power lies in the B-47 and the B-52˙8 
Which make up the SAC, together with the 

based overseas and the operational 
Atlas sites here. This is supported by our 
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huge network of warning devices, DEW, Pine 
Tree, Mid-Alaska, the BMEWS system, and 
the fantastic SAGE, Between these, Nike- 
Ajax, Nike-Hercules, Bomarc, etc., there has 
never been a country so well fortified to make 
a threat of a massive retaliation. 

The trouble is that the average Joe Doakes 
doesn’t even begin to appreciate that in each 
of our heavy bombers an H-bomb load 
(which exceeds in explosive power all the 
bombs dropped by both sides in all of World 
War II) is available on fairly sudden call, 

He hasn't begun to appreciate the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars worth of weaponry, 
nor the meaning for the future of 800 Min- 
uteman missiles (to say nothing of the 
Polaris). 

But what he darn well ought to know by 
now is that this country will never declare 
an unprovoked war on anybody. 

We are going to get hit first. 

Whether this happens by accident, by in- 
sanity, by miscalculation, someday, some- 
where, somehow we run a measurable risk 
of being on the receiving end of a thermo- 
nuclear war. 

You might say that we have fortified our- 
selves almost too well, because it now be- 
comes theoretically necessary for a potential 
aggressor to hit us as hard as he can. Why 
should he not try to knockout the nerve 
centers, the brains, the controls, of the 
United States, in order to forestall as much 
as possible of our retaliatory strike. 

This, then, is the rub. For the first time 
in history we have to face the possibility 
that the American heartland can be de- 
cisively damaged. 

Ever since the courageous analysis of this 
possibility by the 1959 hearings of the Holi- 
field committee I have felt very strongly that 
the difference between life and death for the 
United States of America could easily rest 
on the following: 

1. The development of the NEAR warning 


2. The provision of fallout shelter in some 
cases, and combination blast and fallout 
shelter in other cases, for every single Amer- 
ican, man, woman, and child. 

3. Education of every citizen in survival 
techniques in an atomic age. 

Now, why don't you seek to identify the 
people who raised such a fuss at the notion 
of building shelters. And realize what they 
had to say whenever they got a chance. 
They are the idealists who are still ready to 
believe that it is possible to trust that same 
nation who prepared for 3 years (nego- 
tlating at Geneva) to test bombs last Sep- 
tember and October as if they were fire- 
crackers. 

This is by no means a small problem, nor 
easily soluble. We are talking literally about 
the practicability of preserving a viable so- 
ciety in the extremely unpleasant event of a 
large-scale thermonuclear war. And we must 
face the fact very soon that as time goes on 
the situation must get worse and not better. 
As first China, then others, develop nuclear 
capabilities, as well as missile capabilities, 
the risks must get bigger and not smaller. 

For the Congress of the United States to 
shirk the responsibility of “safeguarding the 
national welfare“ is almost an unthinkable 
dereliction of duty. 

I would like to assure you, on my honor 
as a professional engineer, that— 

(a) No matter how destructive H-bombs 
are, nor how massive an attack is delivered, 
it is possible to devise the technical means 
of shelter. 

(b) It is possible to survive (some of us 
will, not all) such a war, and it is possible to 
rebuild a country afterward. 

(c) The extent of the possible depredation 
will depend in large measure on what plan- 
ning is done now, and how well prepared in- 
dividuals are to do things for themselves. 

To sum up: What I am recommending is 
not a solution to the world’s problems. But 
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we urgently need some time to (a) establish 
an enforceable limited arms control, (b) 
work toward a realistic disarmament goal, 
(c) grow up. 

In a few words: Is building shelters more 
provocative than building missiles? Is 
learning first aid more provocative than 
building bigger and better bombs? 

Is keeping extra food, water, drugs on 
hand more provocative to war than talking 
about a neutron bomb? 

I just cannot believe that responsible peo- 
ple can avoid coming to grips with the facts 
of life in a nuclear age. It is quite possible 
that there are better answers than shelters 
right now. But it is unthinkable to me 
that there is any other matter of greater 
importance before the American people to- 
day. National apathy is incomprehensible, 
and must be associated in my mind with a 
national psychosis: a retreat from the un- 
pleasantness. 

Sincerely, 
BRADFORD MENKES. 

TEANECK, N.J. 


That’s Bear You Smell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people, in ever growing 
numbers, demand action against Rus- 
sian intervention in this hemisphere. 

The Florida press has been particu- 
larly alert to this threat at our southern 
door—only 90 miles from our own 
beaches. Our editors and feature writers 
report from the vantage point of close 
proximity to the danger, and with the 
advantage of contacts with Cuban exiles 
now living in Florida. 

Over the past months I have had re- 
printed here in the Recorp stories and 
editorials from Florida so that these 
events would be called to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and other 
Government leaders. As a further indi- 
cation of the feelings of our citizens on 
these matters, I include the following in 
the RECORD: 

Tuar’s Bear You SMELL—Rvussta Now Is 
ONLY 360 MILES Away From STUART 

The wind from the south is bringing the 
strong reek of Russian bear to Florida. 

Nikita Khrushchev stated on September 11 
that an attack on Cuba “will be the begin- 
ning of the unleashing of war.“ Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko, in a UN. 
speech last Friday, repeated that warning. 

In other words, Cuba is now Russian ter- 
ritory, just like Moscow. Russian soldiers 
are now on Russian-protected soil just 360 
miles from Stuart. That's considerably 
closer than Tallahassee. It Is seconds away 
as the missile files or minutes for the MIG 
and the supersonic bomber. 

While our military experts were watching 
the DEW line (distant early warning system) 
to see that the Reds wouldn't catch us nap- 
ping if they lobbed missiles at us from Siberia 
over the North Pole, Russia moved into the 
back bedroom. Khrushchev, in effect, took 
Possession of a 700-mile-long, unsinkable 
aircraft carrier, the island of Cuba, in an 
ideal strategic position from which the en- 
tire exposed underbelly of the United States 
offers indefensible targets. 
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In a coup aided and abetted by our own 
State Department, which pushed Batista out 
and helped bring Castro in, the Reds ac- 
quired a base for atomic missiles, atomic- 
armed submarines and aircraft capable of 
dropping atomic bombs. That base, at its 
closest point, is only 90 miles from U.S. soil. 

Instead of being 5,000 miles and 20 min- 
utes away, Red missile capability is now 
only 250 miles from Miami, 850 from Atlanta. 
Ga. and practically breathing down the neck 
of Washington, D.C., New Orleans, New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

A dozen old-fashioned Red subs, not even 
the new atomic breed, based at Cuban sub 
pens in our back yard and with no need to 
make the long trip across the Atlantic, could 
clobber America. Each armed with a nuclear 
weapon and enjoying the freedom of the seas, 
lurking just off the 12-mile limit, they could 
wipe out in less than 1 minute Cape Can- 
averal, Huntsville, Ala., and every other mis- 
sile base and atomic weapons center in 
coastal and mid-United States. 

If this Intolerable condition is allowed to 
continue, civil defense will be just a laugh, 
if It isn’t one already. The billions we have 
been spending for defense have been erased 
by the unspeakable bungling of our State 
Department. The enemy is now getting into 
position to pick off our cities like sitting 
ducks. 

While the President occupied himself with 
Laos and the Peace Corps, and we devoted 
$20 billion toward getting to the moon, the 
Reds moved in. In advance, they were 
glorified by such national mediums as Life 
magazine and the New York Times, which 
painted Castro's murderers as bearded 
heroes. 

They couldn't believe that it could be true 
when baby brother Raul remarked that it 
would give him much pleasure to drop a 
couple of atomic bombs on New York City 
(one for Rockefeller Center and one for the 
Times bullding, we suppose); or when Fidel 
and Nikita bear-hugged In glee at the U.N. 
about what they had put over; or even when 
thousands of Cuban patriots were lined up 
against walls and liquidated in the approved 
Russian manner; or when all American prop- 
erty was seized, Americans imprisoned and 
the American flag befouled and burned on 
the streets of Havana. 

Maybe they will believe it now. The buz- 
zards have come home to roost. Russia 18 
Just 360 miles from this town today. Florida 
and the rest of the United States are under 
the gun. Allowing this situation to develop 
was the most unbelievable piece of stupidity 
in our Nation's history and allowing it to get 
worse is unthinkable. 


And Speaking of Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers have been full of accounts of the 
so-called invasion of Mississippi by the 
U.S, marshals, border patrol, and sol- 
diers of the United States of America 
with drawn bayonets. I am fearful that 
many segments of the news media have 
slanted the actions of the invaders 
toward the students, the people of Ox- 
ford and in that general area so as to 
not adversely reflect upon the invaders. 
Officials in the executive department 
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speak of keeping law and order and pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights . of 
Meredith. Apparently there have been 
many instances in which those directed 
to carry out the so-called orders of pro- 
tection for Meredith have violated the 
constitutional rights of many other peo- 
ple. I suspect that we do not know one- 
half of the mistreatment, abuse, and 
indignities inflicted upon the people who 
have been taken into custody by the in- 
vaders, many of them unlawfully so. 

There appeared an article in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch of Thursday, 
October 4, in which a Mr. Van Savell, 
an Associated Press newsman, was 
quoted as saying that he and a colleague 
who were at the scene of Sunday night's 
rioting and apparently not participating 
in any way, were mistaken for students 
and attacked by marshals. He said, ac- 
cording to the news item: 

“We were deluged by tear gas, manhandled, 
handcuffed, and beaten with clubs during a 
200-yard walk back to the Lyceum Building 
(administrative center of the university). 
Thanks to recognition from Chief Marshal 
James P. McShane, we were quickly released 
and given freedom in the Marshals’ head- 
quarters. 


I would remind the Members of this 
House, the Chief Executive, and his ad- 
visors, that this happened in the name 
of protecting the constitutional rights 
of one person who had not been attacked 
or physically harmed in any manner. 

It is interesting to contrast the treat- 
ment of the people in Mississippi, includ- 
ing General Walker, who were taken 
into custody by the invaders, with the 
treatment of known rapists, murderers, 
and so forth, in Washington, many of 
whose acts were committed in sight of 
the dome of the Capitol and many of 
them in the shadow of the White House. 
These felons are coddled like innocent 
infants, while many in Mississippi were 
treated, in the language of one prisoner, 
as mad dogs and in the language of an- 
other, as reptiles, he having been made 
to crawl on his stomach. 

The Mississippi invasion reminds me 
of Reconstruction days shortly after the 
War Between the States when troops 
with bayonets fixed compelled southern 
legislators to unconstitutionally and il- 
legally ratify the so-called 14th amend- 
ment when a number of the Northern 
States refused to do so. All of this was 
done, of course, in the name of the Con- 
stitution and I just wonder what the 
future holds for this Nation of ours. 

I hope that a full and fair investiga- 
tion will be made of this terrible blot 
upon America. 

Mr. Speaker, an outstanding editor, 
the Honorable James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
who is associated with the Richmond 
News Leader, Richmond, Va., wrote an 
editorial giving firsthand information of 
the horrible affair in Mississippi. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I am including 
herewith the editorial by Mr. Kilpatrick 
which appeared in the issue of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1962: 

AND SPEAKING or Law 

JacKsON, Miss.—In his television address 

to the Nation Sunday night, President Ken- 
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nedy made an eloquent appeal for obedience 
tolaw. “Amcricans may not like the require- 
ments of a particular law or court order,” he 
said, “but they must abide by the law any- 
how. Any other course could lead to an- 
archy or tyranny.” 

No responsible person will take issue with 
the President on these entirely proper ad- 
monitions. Ours is indeed a society based 
upon law, and to the extent that law has 
been violated by Missiesippians (and by some 
of their uninvited and unwanted guests), 
their actions stand condemned. Sunday 
night's riot at Oxford, Miss., was lawlessness 
incarnate. The stanchest defender of the 
South, gazing in sadness upon the ravished 
campus of the University of Mississippi, feels 
à sorrow too deep for words. 

But it might be a most profitable exercise 
for the President of the United States to put 
the Mississippi crisis to one side for a day or 
80, and reflect instead upon his own record 
of obedience to law. We would ask him to 
recollect especially his own violent, lawless, 
and tyrannical conduct only a few months 
ago in the matter of the steel case. 

There is not the slightest question that 
the steel companies were acting lawfully in 
ralsing the price on their product, They 
were abiding by the law, but it was a state 
of law, in this application, that the President 
did not like. What example of obedience— 
of respect for law—did Mr. Kennedy set in 
April? He routed newspapermen from their 
beds in the middle of the night to be inter- 
rogated by FBI agents. He went far beyond 
his constitutional authority, in order to pre- 
vent freemen from acting freely. He cursed, 
abused, and threatened the steelmakers. 
The rabble of white trash at Oxford on Sun- 
day threw stones and eggs; Mr. Kennedy in 
April threw something much heavier and of 
higher value: The weight of his Office. 

And the President might reflect also upon 
the lawfulness of his own actions in Missis- 
sippi. Granted that he has a responsibility 
for seeing that court orders are executed, the 
moment James Meredith was enrolled at the 
University cf Mississippi, that decree was 
carried out. The order was enforced. 

By what justification are thousands of 
troops occupying Oxford today? The answer 
is that they are there to prevent domestic 
violence. But this is no responsibility of the 
President of the United States. The Con- 
stitution says in words so clear a child could 
understand them that Federal power may be 
used to protect a State against domestic vio- 
lence only upon application of its Governor 
or legislature, and Mississippi has made no 
such application. 

The Kennedy brothers have suspended civil 
liberties in Oxford in palpable violation of 
the constitutional rights of the people. On 
Monday, bayonet-bearing soldiers and hel- 
meted U.S. marshals rounded up more than 
200 persons. Most of them were teenaged 
youngsters or immature adults. These pris- 
oners were publicly searched and paraded 
before television cameramen. Then they 
were herded into interrogation rooms, Then 
they were publicly prodded into waiting 
buses, parked where the lingering tear gas 
was thickest, and there they were left for up 
to 8 hours. The youngsters had no charges 
placed against them; they were “temporarily 
detained for questioning.” They had no op- 
portunity to obtain counsel. They were 
denied access to telephones. had 
neither food, water, nor toilet facilities, 

Meanwhile, infantrymen closed off the 
town square of Oxford entirely. Local mer- 
chants were not permitted to open their 
stores. Town residents were denied the use 
of public sidewalks. Merchants could not 
even go to the post office to pick up thelr 
mail. The county courthouse was closed and 
all public business suspended. Women with 
children in their cars were compelled to stop 
at roadblocks, step out of their automobiles, 
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and stand by while Negro soldiers searched 
the vehicles from hood to trunk. Private 
property has been wantonly abused and con- 
fiscated by the Federal troops. On a private 
lawn along Route 6, just north of Oxford, 
infantrymen on Monday afternoon were me- 
thodically digging deep gun emplacements. 
The trash and litter left by the indifferent 
marshals baffles description. 

No one who has seen the Mississippi crisis 
at firsthand will doubt the gravity of this 
affair, It is a tense time. But when ad- 
monitions are being handed out from on 
high, in the name of obedience to law. a trou- 
bled country should ask the President some 
Searching questions. Does he come into this 
court of equity with clean hands? Is his 
Own record so shining that he reflects a per- 
fect example to the Nation?—J.J.K. 


Address by Vice Adm. William R. Smed- 
berg to the Naval Reserve Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, or Thurs- 
day of this week in New Orleans, Vice 
Adm. William R. Smedberg, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of Naval Operations and 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Made a most significant address to the 
Sere of the Naval Reserve Associa- 

- tion. 

Admiral Smedberg is, as you and the 
Members of this House know, one of the 
Most dedicated and outstanding officers 
of our Navy. He speaks with a tongue of 
authority and the voice of experience. 

During his address in New Orleans he 
brought many matters of interest and 
importance to the attention of the as- 
Sembled delegates, but I think the most 
important thing which he brought to 
the attention of his audience was a let- 
ter from a young seaman. A letter which 
Was written to the mother of this young 
Man who in turn sent it to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, from whose 
desk it was routed to Admiral Smedberg. 

This letter in its terseness and direct- 
Ness says many things which so many of 
us would like to Say but have not. It 
echoes what I believe to be the spirit of 
the men in blue in the Navy as well as 
the men in uniform in its sister services. 

It is a letter which should be read by 
every American and particularly the 
young men of military age. There can 
be no doubt what we are fighting for 
after reading this young man’s letter 
Which Admiral Smedberg read at the 
close of his address. 

I consider it of such importance that 
With permission of the House I am now 
inserting Admiral Smedberg’s entire ad- 
dress, and placing particular emphasis 
On the closing paragraphs which con- 
tain the letter to which I have referred: 
Appress BY Vick Abt. WILLIAM R. SMEDBERG 

TO THE NAVAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Association, ladies, 
and gentlemen, this is a happier occasion 
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for me than was my last visit here, just 6 
years ago this month. As Superintendent of 
the U.S. Naval Academy at that time, I 
brought an undefeated football team to New 
Orleans, was wined and dined at Brennans 
by my Tulane hosts—spoke at the Navy Day 
luncheon at the Roosevelt Hotel and then 
saw my team clobbered by Tulane; a far cry 
from the famed New Orleans gracious hos- 
pitality. 

This time we are all on the same team, 
which makes it particularly pleasant in this 
beautiful city; known as a Navy town. Ap- 
propriately indicative of this is the proclama- 
tion of Mayor Schiro, naming this week of 
the Naval Reserve Convention, Naval Reserve 
Week. 

This action shows clearly the pride in the 
Naval Reserve of this city which, in last 
year’s callup of the Reserve, provided two 
ASW Reserve ships, Huse and Woodson, and 
VS Squadron 822. It is obvious why New 
Orleans is known as a Nayy town. 

The units from New Orleans were a part 
of the total of 40 ASW ships and 188 air- 
craft called up. Last year’s recall demon- 
strated completely just how dependable and 
effective is our Naval Reserve, particularly 
the Ready Reserve. 

As the Chief of all naval personnel, I want 
tO express my personal appreciation to your 
association whose members participated in 
last year's callup and whose support par- 
ticularly in the days between notification 
and reporting for active duty was extremely 
helpful. 

We appreciate such problems and must do 
something about them. Aspects of the Naval 
Reserve program will be dealt with more 
extensively during your convention by the 
members of my staff, by Admiral Becton, by 
Admiral Martin, and others concerned with 
the Naval Reserve who are sharing in your 
convention. 

Those of you who have been on active duty 
recently and those who keep up with the 
Navy, are aware of most of our problems and 
by “our problems” I am speaking of the 
Regulars and the Reserve because together 
they comprise the Navy's strength. 

However, some comment on the impact of 
present-day and future technology of our 
Navy seems in order. 

The Navy is in the middle of a technolog- 
ical revolution greater than the transition 
from sail to steam or from cannonball to 
steel-jacketed projectile, and we are trying 
to compress today’s awesome transition into 
about 10 years, not 50. There is no time 
for unhurried, normal peacetime develop- 
ment. 

Consider the transition from high ex- 
plosive to nuclear explosive, from oil to 
atomic engines, from gunfire to missiles, from 
low-performance to high-performance air- 
craft, from human to computer calculations. 

There is no foreseeable leveling off in this 
pace. On the contrary, all signs point to 
an acceleration in pace. 

Even now the Navy has not yet felt the 
full impact of the research done in the 
decade of the 1950's. It is already clear 
that the research of the 1960's is growing 
and will continue to grow in volume, breadth 
and depth. We do not know exactly what 
great advances will come from this research, 
but we do know that we have to be prepared 
to keep up, by education and training. 

Perhaps we are endeavoring to accomplish 
this epochal transition too fast. Regardless 
of the rapidity of this transition, I am con- 
vinced that our major problem over the next 
few years concerns personnel, How do we 
attract young officers and enlisted men who 
have the mental capacity to absorb sufficient 
knowledge to enable us to operate and main- 
tain these ships? Once we attract these 
individuals, how do we retain them in the 
Navy? 

In addition to potential, professional 
competence, they must also be dedicated 
people, convinced that they are making im- 
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portant contributions to the security of this 
Nation. 

Getting competent people is a tough prob- 
lem, Retaining them is a tougher one. 

It is tougher because by the time we get 
a young man trained and with sufficient 
experience to be a solid contributor to this 
technological navy, his first enlistment ex- 
pires. At this point in time, when we par- 
ticularly need to retain this lad in the Navy 
because of his competence and skills, our 
rapidly expanding American technological 
industries also want him. Often their lures, 
better pay, shorter work hours, more time 
with the wife and children, are very effec- 
tive. 

How well are we meeting this problem of 
retention; of persuading sufficient numbers 
of alert young officers and enlisted men to 
accept the Navy as a career? Of persuading 
others to keep their skills and loyalties alive 
in the Naval Reserve against a national 
emergency? 

Not too well, frankly—we are falling rap- 
idly behind in the critical, technical skills, 
our Reserve program is sagging. 

It is up to us—Regulars like myself and 
you leaders in the Reserve—to see to it that 
a naval career is made more challenging 
and attractive, our Reserve more worth 
while. 

No one in this room falls to recognize the 
need for strong Armed Forces now and for 
the foreseeable future. 

Just 1 week ago today, General Lemnitzer 
who was about to leave his assignment as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for his 
new duty as the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, stated in Washington at the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association an- 
nual dinner: 

“This Nation will not diminish its efforts 
or its determination to stay ahead of the 
gigantic conspiracy which has declared war 
on our civilization, our way of life, our social 
forms, our moral and ethical values. The 
emptiness and brutality of communism is 
best summed up, for all the world to see, by 
the wall in Berlin. No space spectaculars, 
however shrewdly exploited, should be al- 
lowed to obscure this stark testimony of the 
failure of communism or of the barrenness 
of its promises.” 

The men and women of our Armed Forces 
today, stationed all over this globe, are show- 
ing the rest of us dally by their dedication, 
their professional competence, their uncom- 
plaining performance in the face of hard- 
ship, separations, personal sacrifices—and 
even danger and death in some areas—that 
they have faith in the destiny of the United 
States and the cause of freedom which it 
champions, 

We are a fortunate Nation to have men 
and women such as these. It is on them, 
their skills, their high resolve and devotion 
to duty, that our survival ultimately de- 
pends—not on any weapon or machine, no 
matter how ingenious or complex, The least 
that we owe them is respect and considèra- 
tion. Money cannot buy such men and 
women, as it buys machines and weapons. 
We must develop them—slowly, carefully, 
patiently, with pride—from our American 
homes and families. We must see to it that 
those in the military forces which insure the 
security of this Nation are in respected occu- 
pations; that they have prestige, reasonable 
remuneration, and recognition for the sery- 
ices they provide. 

I think all of us need to think less about 
how to make money, less about shorter hours 
of work and longer vacations, and a great 
deal more about our resopnaibilities to our 
country, about serving that country and our 
fellows. 

That, I think, is now and will remain for a 
long time the biggest and most crucial job 
for all Americans. 

One American family understands, as illus- 
trated by a letter which was forwarded to 
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me from the White House day before yester- 
day. 

It was from a mother of a son in the Navy 
to the President of the United States. III 
read it: 

“Dear Mg. President: As President of our 
country and Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, I believe you will be most 
interested and very gratified by the copy of 
a letter from my son who is In the Navy. 

“He is an electronics technician on board 
a carrier in the Pacific. He received this 
assignment in March of this year, and this 
was the time of the unrest in Vietnam. I 
was very upset when I knew he would be 
going there. This is his answer to my letter. 

“I can truthfully say, after reading it, I 
was ashamed of my feelings. He is a fine boy 
and I need not tell you how proud I am of 
him. 

“Now, about going overseas. True, the 
Vietnam situation is shaky, but our whole 
job in the Navy is to protect the sea lanes. 
This is not the reason the Midway is going 
overseas, we just happen to be the next crew 
due to go and unfortunate as it seems to our 
families there is such a thing as Vietnam 
now. 

“*You at home should remember this—it's 
my whole aim in life now—I'm a “fighting 
man,” my job is the defense of my country, 
even if it means the giving of my life, it is 
for one sole purpose, to maintain at all costs, 
and preserve with all my skills, the freedom 
and rights to these freedoms, to live as we 
please, for all my family. Of course, fore- 
most in my mind is my son and the child 
my wife is carrying. 

“I will readily and willingly give up my 
life in the defense and preservation of my 
beliefs. I only hope that if it should happen, 
that those who follow will not let me and 
others like me go down in vain. 

This is the example I will set for my 
sons and their sons. 

Maybe this example throughout my life 
and when they grow older, will help them 
to understand why some men choose to be 
doctors, firemen, lawyers, baseball players 
and sailors. 

“'I feel that communism is the biggest 
moral and military threat we have ever 
known. They must be stopped everywhere 
possible. 

This country is a fine place to live, it's 
Just as free as when Thomas Jefferson sig- 
naled the birth of a nation with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but as free as it Is, 
the more lax we have become. 

We know so little of communism. 

Please remember, mom, these are my 
feelings. You couldn't hold me back with 
a team of horses, now. Vietnam is a faraway 
place to most people, but very real to me. 

80, as the old saying goes—America, 
sleep well at night, your shares are protected 
by your Navy. So don't worry—it’s all for a 
good reason—your freedom, my freedom, and 
God's hand will guide us.“ 


The Record cf the 87th Congress—Re- 
port to the People of the Fourth District 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
87th session of Congress draws to a close, 
I wish to take this opportunity to report 
to the people of the Fourth District of 
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Wisconsin on my actions and votes as 
their Representative in Congress. 

I have made such a report at the end 
of each congressional session in which I 
have served, because it is my belief that 
the people should be aware of how I haye 
fulfilled the responsibility they have en- 
trusted to me. In our system of repre- 
sentative democracy it is of the highest 
importance that citizens be informed on 
the positions and efforts of their officials 
on issues of significance to them and to 
our Nation. 

I have sinccrely worked for what I be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of my 
people and our great country, the United 
States of America. While not everyone 
can be expected to be pleased with each 
vote, I hope that this accounting of my 
stewardship will meet with general ap- 
proval. 

I am very proud of the letter sent to 
me by you, Mr. Speaker, evaluating my 
work during the 87th Congress. I would 
like to include it at this point as part 
of my report to the people of the Fourth 
District: 

Tux SPEAKER’S Rooms, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1962. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dran CLEMENT; As the 87th Congress 
draws to a close, I want to express to you 
my personal thanks for the great work that 
you have done as a Member of Congress, 
You have made an outstanding record and 
the people of your district. are justified in 
feeling proud of you. You reflect great 
credit upon them. 

You have performed your duties with out- 
standing ability, with courage, and support- 
ing progressive legislation in the best in- 
terest of the people. You have been a bul- 
wark of strength for legislation for greater 
appropriations for a strong national de- 
fense and you have supported the strong 
leadership that President Kennedy is giv- 
ing us in the field of foreign affairs. 

You richly deserve reelection. I sincerely 
hope and I respectfully urge that the people 
of your district reelect you, enabling you, 
with your seniority, to continue the great 
work that you are doing in their behalf and 
in behalf of our great country. 

You are truly, “a people's Congressman,” 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives. 


THE 87TII CONGRESS: AN OVERALL VIEW 


The 87th Congress has been one of the 
longest and most productive in history. 
Despite the complaints about a do-noth- 
ing Congress, the record shows that it 
has been both progressive and impressive 
in many fields. 

The fact that many of its accomplish- 
ments have come slowly and laboriously 
is to its credit; it indicates that the Mem- 
bers have not been stampeded into 
quickie passage of the many measures 
before it. Specific legislative achieve- 
ments can be found in the detailed table 
appended to this report. 

It is important to remember that 
President Kennedy’s legislative program 
was both extensive and comprehensive. 
After a period of relative slowdown dur- 
ing preceding years, the Congress was 
asked to take sweeping action in nearly 
every field of national life. The fact 
that it has been unable to make land- 
mark decisions in all of the matters 
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brought before it should not obscure the 
fact that programs were enacted in most 
of them. 

The accomplishments of the 87th Con- 
gress come into sharper focus when com- 
pared with those of the previous 8 years. 
Before this Congress, aid to depressed 
areas has been stalled. A needed in- 
crease in the minimum wage was held 
up. We could not get the pollution pro- 
gram strengthened to provide clean water 
to cities. A comprehensive housing pro- 
gram was defeated by Presidential veto. 
We could not obtain a needed boost for 
educational television. But since 1960, 
with cooperation between the Congress 
and the White House, necessary legisla- 
tion has been enacted in all these areas, 

TRADE EXPANSION 

Undoubtedly the most important piece 
of legislation passed by the 87th Con- 
gress was the President’s Trade Expan- 
sion Act. The main provisions of this 
bill would empower the President to cut 
all tariffs on most foreign imported goods 
by 50 percent over 5 years, and eliminate 
entirely tariffs on goods in which the 
United States and the European Com- 
mon Market account for at least 80 per- 
cent of world trade. In cutting tariffs, 
the President is authorized to make these 
concessions only in return for favorable 
treatment of American exports by other 
countries. 

The bill also provides loans and tax re- 
lief for businesses hurt by the lowered 
tariff barriers, and payments up to 65 
percent of wages to unemployed workers 
in these businesses while they find new 
work or are retrained in new skills. 


Farsighted industrials, business- 
men, labor leaders, and political figures 
alike hailed this measure as a “stitch in 
time” response to the challenges of the 
sixties. One of this Nation's greatest 
needs is to create more than 5 million 
new jobs each year for the next several 
years. Three million jobs must be cre- 
ated just to keep even with our labor 
force, an additional 1.8 million for those 
displaced by automation and additional 
millions to cut into unemployment. 
Growth in trade through this act is ex- 
pected to provide a significant number 
of these new jobs. With the rising wages 
and increased purchasing power of work- 
ers in Europe, Japan, and other coun- 
tries, a great market for capital and 
consumer goods is opening up. We must 
be ready to deal with these markets or 
the United States may be shut out. Such 
an eventuality would end our favorable 
balance of trade, aggravate the gold out- 
flow and leave us a financially weakened 
Nation. 

In addition, the lowering of trade bar- 
riers will allow the United States to work 
in closer economic cooperation with our 
allies in Western Europe and around the 
world, Many see the Trade Expansion 
Act as the first step toward a giant trad- 
ing bloc of free nations which would use 
their economic strength to frustrate and 
finally defeat communism, 

I supported this legislation for these 
reasons and because I believed it would 
be good for Metropolitan Milwaukee. 
With our important capital good indus- 
tries and our fine port facilities, we stand 
to benefit by increased world trade. 
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BOLSTERING THE ECONOMY 


The country was experiencing an eco- 
nomic slump when the 87th Congress 
convened in January 1960. Legislation 
to correct the situation was given pri- 
ority. Measures included provisions for 
extra funds to help children whose par- 
ents were unemployed, a new Housing 
Act that literally means jobs for 420,000 
construction workers, an increase in the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 and a 
temporary extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits to more than 
2,350,000 workers who had exhausted 
their benefits during the recession. 

As the result of these and other meas- 
ures, the economy began its recovery. 
Both the gross national product and the 
Number of persons employed hit alltime 
high levels. Yet, unemployment con- 
tinued to be a problem and the Nation's 
growth rate was not as fast as many felt 
it could be. To insure continued ex- 
Pansion and growth of our Nation dur- 
ing the 1960's, Congress passed a num- 
ber of farsighted bills. 

The Area Redevelopment Act marked 
the first time that the economic weight 
of the Federal Government had been di- 
rected toward helping communities help 
themselves in reducing chronic unem- 
ployment. The act authorized $394 mil- 
lion in loans and grants to ald expand- 

enterprises in economically de- 
Pressed industrial and rural areas; 
$10 million for payments to unemployed 
workers taking part in training programs 
for new jobs; $4.5 million for the train- 
ing itself, and permanent authority for 
the Small Business Administration to 
Make loans to local development corpo- 
Tations. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act is aimed at supplying U.S. 
industry with the skilled manpower it 
will need to keep abreast of technolog- 
ical change. A 3-year, $435 million pro- 
Bram, the act will create new jobs by 
Providing on-the-job and vocational 
training for between 500,000 and 750,000 
workers. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act 
Permits the immediate commitment of 
$600 million to stimulate capital invest- 
ment programs in communities that are 
designated for Area Redevelopment or 
have had more than 6 percent unem- 
Ployment for over a year. By speeding 
up work on construction of Federal, 
State, and local public works, employ- 
Ment will be expanded. 

Also designed to stimulate economic 
growth and productive efficiency was a 
Provision of the Revenue Act of 1962 de- 
Signed to increase investment in Ameri- 
Can business by allowing a tax credit on 
the purchase of machinery and equip- 
Ment. This measure and the revision of 
depreciation schedules will provide a $2.5 

illion tax incentive encouraging Ameri- 
Can industry to modernize and expand its 
equipment. 

There were, of course, many other 
measures designed in whole or part to 
get our country on the move economi- 
cally, but those mentioned above were 
the major ones. 

INCREASED NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the face of increasing Soviet pres- 
and continuing crises in Berlin, 
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Vietnam, Laos, Cuba, and the Congo, the 
Congress, at the request of the President, 
acted to strengthen our national de- 
fenses. Military expenditures were in- 
creased by some $9 billion over the lev- 
els maintained by the previous admin- 
istration. 

On two occasions when the cold war 
threatened to explode into a red hot con- 
flict over Berlin, the President asked the 
Congress for, and received, permission 
to call up Reserve forces for active duty. 
The first callup included Wisconsin’s 
own famed 32d Red Arrow Division. The 
U.S. troop buildup is generally credited 
with making the Russians back down on 
their demands over Berlin. 

The Polaris submarine program, de- 
signed to give the United States a potent 
and relatively invulnerable nuclear 
striking force, was doubled by the 87th 
Congress. Missile development and pro- 
duction was sharply stepped up. Our 
capacity to wage conventional and guer- 
rilla warfare was increased. 

A massive, exciting space program was 
authorized. It included a project de- 
signed to place an American on the moon 
before the end of the decade. Congress 
has responded to the military and peace- 
ful challenges of space. 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


With energy and determination, the 
President has conducted a bipartisan 
foreign policy that has reinforced the 
security and prestige of the United 
States abroad and has strengthened the 
forces of freedom throughout the world. 

With the cooperation of Congress, the 
new Agency for International Develop- 
ment—AID—was formed from all the 
numerous agencies that once went their 
separate ways on foreign assistance. The 
efforts of AID were immediately coord- 
inated with those of the great, voluntary 
American charitable organizations such 
as CARE and church missions. 

In making AID's operations conform 
to hard American business practice, the 
emphasis in foreign aid has been sharply 
shifted away from the outright gifts to 
low-interest loans that must be repaid. 
Moreover, this aid is being tied to stipu- 
lations of self-help and social reform. 

I am especially pleased to report that 
both the Foreign Assistance Acts of 1961 
and 1962 contain a number of amend- 
ments which I offered and which were 
acepted by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and by the entire Congress. Chief 
among them were amendments which 
placed strict conditions on foreign aid— 
conditions which are designed to assure 
that our aid will be used for the purpose 
for which it is given, that it will not be 
wasted for unecessary projects, and that 
it will benefit the people of the recipient 
countries. I also worked for warranted 
cuts in foreign aid spending. The Con- 
gress, for instance, accepted my amend- 
ment to cut $600 million from the Alliance 
for Progress when the State Department 
could not produce well-defined, sound 
plans to justify this requested expendi- 
ture and when we lacked evidence that 
the Latin American countries themselyes 
are making sufficient progress to put their 
house in order. I further supported new 
provisions to strengthen the restrictions 
on trade and aid with Communist and 
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Communist-dominated countries. These 
are now part of the law. 

Three new and dramatic programs in 
the foreign affairs area were enacted by 
the 87th Congress: Food for Peace, the 
Peace Corps, and the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Food for Peace puts America's farm 
surplus to work feeding the hungry of 
the world. Agricultural products which 
otherwise would have to be stored at 
Government expense are sold for foreign 
currencies or on credit terms. The pro- 
ceeds are used to finance American em- 
bassies abroad and as loans for assist- 
ance projects such as schools, hospitals, 
and dams. 

The Peace Corps, confounding and 
converting original critics, has proved 
to be useful in underdeveloped countries, 
and a powerful force for spreading good 
will and understanding for the United 
States around the globe. 

The Disarmament Agency was a delib- 
erate move by the Congress to solve the 
problems of the threat of nuclear dis- 
aster which hangs over the earth, and 
of the immense amounts of money spent 
by nations on armaments. 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 


Notable legislation was enacted in a 
number of domestic areas other than 
those already mentioned. Few Congress- 
es, after all, can boast of clearing an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, as 
this one has. Although not counted as 
“major” legislation, abolishment of the 
poll tax in Federal elections comes as 
a welcome and long-awaited reform in 
the political affairs of this country. 

Other measures passed by the 87th 
Congress which are of more than routine 
interest to the citizens of my district are: 

The 5-year Walter Pollution Control 
Act, redoubling Federal efforts in this 
area, important to Milwaukee and area 
communities because of particular wa- 
ter pollution problems; 

Amendments to the Public Welfare 
Act aimed at rehabilitating relief recip- 
ients and eliminating abuses; 

An amendment in the latter category 
was my proposal to curb abuses in the 
program of aid to dependent children. 
These abuses received national publicity 
which showed that money intended by 
Congress for needy children was being 
used for all types of unjustified—even 
illegal—purposes. By strengthening the 
law in this respect, I believe that we have 
taken a big step in the right direction. 
It should contribute to the welfare of 
dependent children, and prevent misuse 
of the taxpayers’ dollars; 

Three strong anticrime bills to combat 
gambling and the transmission of gam- 
bling information and equipment in in- 
terstate commerce—the first such pack- 
age to be approved by Congress since 
1934; 

Legislation providing up to $225 mil- 
lion for low and moderate cost housing, 
both urban and rural, for the aged; 

The first Federal program to aid in 
solving the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency; 

Across-the-board increases in com- 
pensation payments to veterans with 
service-connected disabilities; 
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Amendments to the Interstate High- 
way Act, to shift a greater portion of the 
cost to users and to require States to 
provide relocation advisory assistance to 
families displaced by right-of-way ac- 
quisitions; 

Establishment of a commercial com- 
munications satellite system, ushering 
in an era of international television; 

Legislation providing health care for 
children of migrant workers. 

SOME SETBACKS 

The impression record of the 87th 
Congress must not blind us to the de- 
feats suffered by the administration on 
some key legislative issues. 

Perhaps the most crucial setback was 
on hospital and nursing care insurance 
for the aged through social security— 
misnamed medicare—which was de- 
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feated in the Senate and killed in the 
House committee. As a cosponsor of the 
original legislation in this area, I be- 
lieve that the health care needs of our 
elderly are not being adequately met and 
demand attention. As the facts become 
better known, a hospital care bill will 
almost certainly be passed by a subse- 
quent Congress, perhaps the upcoming 
88th. 

General Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education was killed in 
the House Rules Committee. A bill 
granting aid to higher education was de- 
feated in House-Senate conference be- 
cause it included assistance to private 
colleges and universities. It is my posi- 
tion that Federal aid to education should 
be granted strictly on the basis of proven 
need and without discrimination. 

Other measures which met defeat were 
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a proposal creating a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing, 
provisions in the farm bill calling for 
strict marketing controls on agricultural 
products, and a bill preventing the use 
of literacy tests as requirement for voting 
by declaring persons with a sixth-grade 
education literate for voting purposes. 

The Kennedy administration is ex- 
pected, however, to make renewed at- 
tempts to pass legislation in these areas 
when the 88th Congress is convened in 
Washington in January 1963. 

VOTING RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
table which lists the major legislative 


bills considered during the 87th Congress, 


shows my position and vote on each of 
them, and indicates their disposition: 
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One of the Ten Best Teachers in the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Most outstanding young men it is my 


privilege to know has recently been ac- 
corded a unique and magnificent honor. 
Robert Saba, of 23 Butterfield Street, 
Lowell, Mass., a teacher at Wilmington, 
Mass., High School, has been named, at 
age 30, one of the “10 most outstanding 
teachers in the United States for 1962.” 
Bob Saba has been a close personal friend 
for some years, and I am mighty proud of 
this recognition of his outstanding 
achievements. But William A. Kealy 
told the story of Bob Saba more effec- 
tively than I can in a recent edition of 
the Lowell Sun, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like my col- 
leagues to have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with a young man of 
major talent, Mr. Robert Saba of Lowell, 
Mass.: 


One or Ten Best TEACHERS IN NATION 
(By William A. Kealy) 


“Where do we go from here“? might be a 
good question for one Lowell teacher to 
ponder. He has just won what is perhaps the 


highest award for teachers in the Nation, and 
he's only 30 years old. 

Robert Saba, of 23 Butterfield Street, a 
teacher at Wilmington High School has been 
named one of the “10 most outstanding 
teachers in the United States for 1962." He 
was chosen for the honor by the board of 
directors of the Lincoln Museum in Spring- 
field, Ul. The museum has made the coveted 
award annually to 10 teachers in the United 
States since 1947 and this is the first time 
anyone from New England has ever been 
chosen. 

Still walking on cloud 9 and a bit dazed 
from the shock of the honor, Bob Saba 
left yesterday for the award banquet at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He was further honored by 
being asked to be the main speaker at the 
banquet. The Lincoln Museum Foundation 
is picking up the tab for Bob's 1-week stay 
in the Hoosier State and is presenting him 
with a check for $1,500 besides. 

How does he fell about it? “It’s the moet 
wonderful thing that’s ever happened to me. 
I still can't believe it. When the phone call 
came I thought it was a joke. Then I got 
a telegram and I still wasn't sure until the 
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State Commissioner of Education, Dr, Kier- 
nan, called me to say he also had been noti- 
fied. I've received about 50 telegrams since 
then and the phone hasn't stopped ringing.” 

A teacher in the social studies department 
in Wilmington, Bob credits the fact that he 
won the award to his students and his 
bosses. The citation honoring the Lowell 
resident states: “This award is given to 
those teachers whose contributions to the 
field of education, have been of the 
highest degree and even beyond the ex- 
pected dedicated service. In your particular 
case, we have investigated your teaching 
methods, your many efforts In helping your 
students with more than mere classroom 
teaching.” 

The significant part of the citation says, 
“we have investigated your teaching meth- 
ods.” What the foundation actually did was 
place a young “student-teacher” in Bob's 
classroom for 8 weeks. Bob was supposed to 
be helping the young “college student” learn 
the teaching trade, but the man was actu- 
ally an investigator for the foundation, Not 
even the school’s principal knew about the 
real identity of the “student-teacher.” 

A graduate of the Bartlett Junior high and 
Lowell high schools, Bob received his B.A. in 
social studies at Boston university. He then 
went on to Springfield college where he took 
two master’s degrees, one in education and 
the second in psychiatric social work. He 
now has most of the credit necessary for a 
doctorate in social studies and will start 
writing his dissertation for the Ph. D. in 
September, He also teaches night school at 
Boston University. 

In 1960 Bob received an award from the 
National Education Association for “out- 
standing contributions to the field of educa- 
tion.” Boston University has presented him 
their achievement award for the publica- 
tion “Narcotics,” The Eastern Orthodox 
Religion, and Dissertation On Case Work 
Analysis," all three of which were printed in 
the annual year book of the National Con- 
ference on Social Work. 

The U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
also presented him with a plaque for the 
program “An Evening At the U.N." which won 
international acclaim. The Standard Oll Co. 
of New Jersey bought the rights to the pro- 
gram and has made it into a film which they 
distribute all over the world. 

He is a permanent member of the UNESCO 
Commission of the United Nations, an in- 
structor at the Greater-Boston International 
Institute, a Case Analyst for the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and has been presi- 
dent of St. George's Syrian Orthodox church, 
Lowell for the past 3 years. 

The youngest of nine children in a widely 
known Lowell family, Bob's hobbies are col- 
lecting books and writing case analyses, 


Alabama Delegation Urges Withdrawal 
of Federal Forces From Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic events of the last few days 
in the State of Mississippi have been a 
matter of grave concern for all thought- 
ful Americans. The use of Federal 
troops against U.S. citizens has been 
shocking and uncalled for. The activi- 
ties and methods of the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Federal forces have raised 
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serious constitutional questions. The 
Members of the Alabama delegation in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States have risen 
to protest this unwarranted invasion of 
a State. We have protested to the 
President asking for an immediate with- 
drawal of Federal forces from the State 
of Mississippi. I insert herewith our 
protest telegram sent to the President 
on October 2, 1962: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We deplore the use of force at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi just as we did when 
President Eisenhower sent troops to inte- 
grate Central High School in Little Rock. 
The use of Federal force against fellow 
Americans can provide satisfaction only to 
the enemies of our common country. 
Therefore we urge the immediate removal of 
troops and Federal marshals from the State 
of Mississippl. 

Laster HILL, JOHN SPARKMAN, U.S. Sena- 
ators; FRANK BOYKIN, GEORGE GRANT, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, 
ROBERT JONES, Cart ELLIOTT, KENNETH 
ROBERTS, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, Members of Congress. 


OCTOBER 2, 1962. 


Cuba—In 1898 and Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people, in eyer grow- 
ing numbers, demand action against 
Russian intervention in this hemisphere. 

The Florida press has been particularly 
alert to this threat at our southern 
door—only 90 miles from our own beach- 
es. Our editors and feature writers re- 
port from the vantage point of close 
proximity to the danger, and with the 
advantage of contacts with Cuban exiles 
now living in Florida. 

Over the past months I have had re- 
printed here in the Recor stories and 
editorials from Florida so that these 
events would be called to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and other 
Government leaders. As a further indi- 
cation of the feelings of our citizens on 
these matters, I ask that the following 
be printed in the RECORD: 

From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Sept. 14, 

1962] 
SIMILARITIES WITH A DivFeRENCE—CurA: IN 
1898 AND TODAY 

It was a day in March in the year 1898. 
The Senator from Vermont, Redfield Proc- 
tor, had just returned from an unofficial visit 
to Cuba, whose people were deep in a des- 
pairing rebellion against Spain, and Wash- 
ington awaited his words. 

Senator Proctor arose to speak before a 
hushed Senate which shared some of the 
doubts of the financial community about 
the gravity of the situation. Let a modern 
historian take it from there: 

“Outside of Havana, where conditions 
seemed almost normal, the situation,” Proc- 
tor sald, “is not peace nor is it war. It is 
desolation and distress, misery and starva- 
tion.” Of about 400,000 persons who had 
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been driven into concentration camps, “one- 
half had died and one-quarter of the living 
are so diseased that they cannot be saved. 
Outside the camps there was only desola- 
tion—no crops, no domestic animals; every- 
thing of value was destroyed.” He described 
Captain General Blanco (mild-mannered 
successor of the tyranni¢al Spanish governor, 
Weyler) as an amiable gentleman with good 
intentions but without capacity to relieve 
the situation or put down the’ rebellion. 
Proctor made no recommendation beyond 
remarking that he was opposed to annexa- 
tion. He merely reported his observations, 
in calm and unimpassioned language. 

In that day, Congress was far ahead of the 
President, and even those Americans who had 
interests in Cuba. Many feared the conse- 
quences of a war with Spain. Some expected 
the destruction of our coastal cities. 

When President McKinley came down on 
the side of intervention, Spain already had 
attempted to back off. But if it was an un- 
necessary war spurred in part by emotional 
events, It was not a war for power or for 
profit. 

“The demand for intervention,” Prof. 
Julius W. Pratt also concludes in “A History 
of US. Foreign Policy,” “arose plainly from 
humanitarian rather than from economie 
considerations.” 

What makes Senator Proctor’s words 
poignant today is the demand from another 
Vermont Senator, WINsTON L. Proury, that 
President Kennedy be authorized to use 
troops in the Cuba of Fidel Castro. 

While Senator Proury seems to have 
teamed with othor Republicans to make & 
partisan issue out of Russian aid to Castro 
(which it must not become), the situation 
today is more critical than it was in 1898. 

Russia and Castro breathe only defiance 
and delight in taunts, while imperial Spain 
was more fearful than frightening. Commu- 
nism has ejected enough refugees to form a 
new civilization, Khrushchev’s rockets may 
be no more annoying than Cervera's fleet, yet 
cadres of the world’s only rival military 
power are sitting in the Western Hemisphere. 

Both Houses of Congress had adopted reso- 
lutions in support of the Cuban insurgents 
long before Mr. McKinley came to power, but 
Washington insisted on temporizing with & 
situation which continued to worsen the 
longer it was tolerated. 

Saying the obvious things in 37 languages 
over the Voice of America ("We will not be 
intimidated,” etc.) is not likely to deter 
Khrushchev or discourage Castro. 

It is all very well for Secretary of State 
Rusk to intone that the administration 
would not permit Cuba to become a base for 
Communist aggression. 

Who would? 

Then why ignore the fact of history that 
any such Soviet base has that purpose, and 
that purpose alone? 


Sense of Congress With Respect to 
Berlin 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Concurrent Resolution 
570. 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to give enthusiastic support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 570 and join with 
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my many colleagues of this body to de- 
Clare our resolute determination not to 
budge one iota in Berlin. 

The world has known from past ex- 
Periences that America will be patient 
and considerate, but she will never re- 
linquish her rights. Our patience dare 
never be interpreted as weakness. Our 
rights are just; our pledge to our allies 
and to the people of Berlin and West 
Germany, and for that matter to the 
Peoples of all the free world, will be 
honored. 

Only a few days ago, we made known 
through this body, and to all the world, 
Our stand on Cuba. We can do no less 
than also to make crystal clear to all 
the word our firm stand on the Berlin 
Situation. If our foe wants to provoke 
Us to action, action he will get, but the 
regrets will reach into eternity. 

I commend the members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, its chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morgan], and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Zastocxr] for preparing this 
resolution and permitting us to express 
Our united affirmation of its contents. 


The Use of the Farmer Committee 
System Is Still Valid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since 1933, the farmer elected com- 
Mittee system has been an essential part 
of the administration of Federal farm 
Programs. From corn-fed hog farm pro- 
&ram days up to our present supply 
Management programs, these farmer 
Committees worked in partnership with 
the Government to help control over- 
Production of farm commodities and to 
Carry out good conservation practices on 
the land. The idea that elected farmer 
Committees should play a major role in 

e administration and development of 
action farm programs is as valid now as 
it was back in 1933. : 

The committee system has proved that 
it is well adapted to translating Federal 
farm programs passed by Congress into 
action at the local level. Through two 
Major wars, farmer elected farm com- 
Mittees provided the stimulus to keep 
food production at the required level. 

tween these conflicts, the commit- 
tees helped guide farm production to 
levels adjusted to peacetime require- 
Ments. Farmer elected committees 

ve been active in a multiplicity of 
agricultural programs and generally 
have carried out their duties with dis- 
ction, 

There are five features of the farmer 
elected committee system which make 
hese committees uniquely adapted to 

tration of supply management 
Programs at the local level, These are: 
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First. Committeemen have intimate 
knowledge of local farm conditions. 

Second. The committee system per- 
mits local adaption of farm programs to 
fit the particular needs of different farm- 
ing areas and conditions. 

Third. The committee system is de- 
mocracy in action.” It permits those 
people affected by Federal farm pro- 
grams to have their say in the develop- 
ment and administration of those pro- 
grams. 

Fourth. Through the committee sys- 
tem local recommendations for policy 
and program changes can be trans- 
mitted from the grassroots to higher 
levels. 

Fifth. Farmer elected committees pro- 
vide a judgment factor in the day-to-day 
operation of farm programs which could 
not be obtained by any other method. 


Your Challenge, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Speaker, on 
the first day of school in Piqua, Ohio, 
this year, the teachers were presented 
with the “Handbook for Teachers, Piqua 
City Schools, 1962-63.“ 

It is a handbook well written and of 
much merit, 

The Piqua Daily Call was so impressed 
that it quoted at length from the intro- 
ductory page, with appropriate editorial 
comment. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Piqua (Ohio) Daily Call, Sept. 
3, 1962] 
Your CHALLENGE, Too 

“Freedom Must Be Understood if It Is To 
Be Preserved” is the headline of the intro- 
ductory page of the “Handbook for Teachers, 
Piqua City Schools, 1962-63." 

The statement on the page emphasizes the 
importance of the role of the teacher in our 
Nation today, While written by Superin- 
tendent of Schools W. F, Hoerner for teachers 
of the Piqua City school system, it has much 
of value and meaning to every Piquad and 
every American. 

The complete text: 

“There is serious concern today in the 
minds of many thinking citizens about the 
lack of understanding among many young 
people of the true meaning of living in a 
democratic society. Perhaps we have taken 
for granted that all children are born with 
& knowledge of the basic law, ‘In order to 
take, you must first give.’ 

“Self-discipline is always a prerequisite 
for freedom, so it must be taught. The pri- 
mary purpose of school is to teach, not mere- 
ly to amuse and provide a relaxing environ- 
ment. 

“If our democratic way of life is to be pre- 
served, and if we continue to try to teach 
all the children of all le, we must not 
fail to teach that for every right there is 
a corresponding responsibility. 

“Apathy leads only to destruction, A de- 
mocracy must have citizens who are trained 
to think and to use varying abilities intel- 
ligently. 

“Think, plan, and teach carefully.” 
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River and Harbor and Flood Control 
Projects 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13273) author- 
izing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this pork barrel bill is traditionally an 
abuse of the taxpayers and a vehicle 
whereby political debts are paid at their 
expense. The only justification for the 
huge cost of this measure is that nu- 
merous sound and needed projects are 
included, and in effect, the good out- 
weigh the bad. 

The action of the conferees in remov- 
ing from the bill the $110,000 appropria- 
tion for preconstruction planning on the 
Calumet Harbor and River project, In- 
diana, and Illinois, is a great blow, com- 
pletely unjustified. The continued de- 
velopment and expansion of the Lake 
Calumet Harbor is of major importance 
to Chicago and the entire Midwest. The 
removal of this project cannot be justi- 
fied as an economy move especially with 
millions of dollars in excessive and un- 
necessary projects remaining in the bill. 

I realize that in the rush for Congress 
to adjourn, the Members will pay little 
heed to one Member's plea for some sem- 
blance of sanity in this conference re- 
port. However, I emphasize to the House 
the complete irrationality in removing 
the preconstruction planning on the 
Calumet Harbor and River project and 
urge the rejection of the conference re- 
port so that this item can be restored. 


Alabama Delegation Supports 
Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Alabama congressional delegation in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States have gone 
on record in support of Gov. Ross 
Barnett, of Mississippi, in his fight to 
prevent the integration of the University 
of Mississippi. We have supported him 
in his efforts to preserve the rights of 
the States from undue and uncalled for 
intervention in affairs of a local and 
domestic concern. We support him in 
his fight for true interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution supports Governor Barnett 
in his efforts to preserve States rights 
and the southern ways of life. 
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The following telegram was sent to 
Governor Barnett on September 26, 1962, 
and I insert it herewith: 

JACKSON, MISS., 
September 26, 1962. 
Hon, Ross BARNETT, 
Governor, State of Mississippi: 

Mississippi's fight is Alabama's fight. We 
support you in the principles that you are so 
forcefully defending and we commend you 
for the courageous battle you are waging for 
constitutional government. 

Lister HILL, JOHN SPARKMAN, U.S. Sen- 
ators; FRANK BOYKIN, GEORGE GRANT, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, 
ROBERT JONES, CARL ELLIOTT, KEN- 
NETH ROBERTS, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
Grorce HuppLESTON, Members of Con- 
gress, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


- CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrIX 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted In 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it n in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

a. tone and 83 Public Printer shall 
pr e report e and de- 
bates of the Senate and 6 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7\4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrconn shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No Italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script ls submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
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sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In nc 
case will a be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorn shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jfurntshed.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
ite printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 


_of corrections of the original copy and shall 


not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorgp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily. Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered In elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
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among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate Issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RrCORD, nor to RECORDS 
poned after the sine die adjournment of the 

n 5 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters ——The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public. Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referr 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall bê 
printed before such committee has re 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped Now 15 Years 
Old—Week of October 7 Designated 
as National Employ the Handicapped 
Week—Hon. Paul A. Strachan Instru- 
mental in Founding of Both—Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk Comments on Changing 
Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
September 17, 1962, the President’s Com- 
Mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
Capped celebrated 15 years of service to 
the Nation and the world. 

It was on September 15, 1947, that the 
late Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach called together representatives 
from important organizations in our 
Country representing labor, industry, and 
the information media. The Secretary 
Was acting on the suggestion of President 
Harry S. Truman that leaders of inter- 
ested organizations meet to coordinate 
the Nation’s observance of National Em- 
Ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, 
Placed on the statute books in 1945 by 
the Congress largely at the urging of 
President Paul A. Strachan of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. : 

Paul was also behind Secretary 
Schwellenbach’s, invitation to the first 
Mecting of what was to be known as the 
President's Committee, for he prepared 
the lists of those to be invited and 
Worked with the Secretary and others in 
Preparing the agenda and in following 
through with the organization of the 
Committee. 

Strachan, an old friend and valued ad- 
Visor to many of today’s Members of 
Congress, took leave of absence from 

and devoted several months in 
coordination with Dr. Merle E, 

ton, the Committee's first execu- 

tive committee chairman, in drawing up 
Plans and policies and with Vice Adm. 
T. McIntire—Medical Corps—U.S. 
Navy, retired, Committee chairman, in 
Setting the young Committee off to a fly- 
Start. Today, if memory serves me 
Correctly, it is the oldest President’s 
Committee in point of service and one of 

@ very few which has both congres- 
Sional legislation and Presidential Ex- 
ecutive order. 

As a worker on the Committee, I was 
pleased this week to receive an attrac- 
tive brochure titled, “A 15-Year Chron- 
lele.“ Its foreword by Maj. Gen. Melvin 
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J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, re- 
tired, with whom many of us served in 
the House of Representatives, is a classic 
of brevity and pays tribute rightfully to 
its early leaders. General Maas said: 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped celebrated its 15th 
anniversary in September 1962. The years 
have been eventful ones, and they have held 
the promise of even more eventful times to 
comes. 

Let us remember, as We reminisce, that 
had it not been for Paul Strachan we possi- 
bly never would have had a President's Com- 
mittee; and had it not been for the guiding 
genius of Ross McIntire, we never would 
have been as far along the road as we are 
today. P 


General Maas took over as chairman 
from the late Ross McIntire, White 
House physician, in 1954. Both of them 
deserve lasting honor for their volun- 
tary labors. 

And, sharing the credit with them is 
Paul Strachan, now living in retirement 
in Brooksville, Fla. I would like to 
quote from two pages of the Committee's 
short brochure: 

In 1945, tall, rough-hewn Paul A. 
Strachan, president of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 
sponsored a joint congressional resolution 
calling for a yearly observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
as a means of promoting job equality for 
the handicapped. He appeared at con- 
gressional hearings, but couldn't hear a 
word. He is totally deaf, The Disabled 
American Veterans, with Millard Rice as 
their spokseman, also testified in favor of 
the resolution. 

Both Houses of Congress adopted the reso- 
lution on August 11, 1945, Thus NEPH 
Week was born. 

At first, coordination of NEPH Week ac- 
tivities was in the hands of the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration uncer 
Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, U.S. Marine 
Corps. A Federal interagency committee was 
formed, made up of the Departments of 
Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce and the 
Federal Security Agency, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and Civil Service Commission. 
The Disabled American Veterans and Mr. 
Strachan's AFPH also were represented. In 
addition, a cooperating committee was 
created, consisting of 300 national 
tions interested in and concerned with prob- 
lems of the handicapped. 

But then RRA, having served its postwar 
purpose, went out of existence. 

What would happen to NEPH Week? Who 
would coordinate activities of the many 
organizations involved? Who would take up 
where RRA had left off? 

A short-lived private organization, the Na- 
tional Association for the Employment of 
the Handicapped, filled the breach. General 
Erskine was its first president; Admiral 


It was at about this time that Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach received his historic 
Presidential mandate to rally interested 

tions In a movement that was to 
culminate in the President’s Committee. 

The President’s Committee was born in 
September 1947, but it had to grow, to de- 
velop, to make itself felt and heard through- 


‘McIntire succeeded him. 


_out America. 


Admiral McIntire was appointed first 
chairman, and Dr. Merle E. Frampton, prin- 
cipal of the New York Institute for Educa- 
tion of the Blind, served as first executive 
committee chairman. Mr. Strachan took a 
leave of absence from the AFPH to become 
special consultant to the Secretary of Labor, 
helping the young committee during its first 
few months of growth. 

The Committee's small staff was housed in 
the Labor Department, Labor also provided 
funds, as well as technical assistance from 
professionals in the employment service. 

From the start, the Committee received 
the full support of every segment of Ameri- 
can life—Government, private enterprise, 
labor, the professions, the mass media, the 
complete spectrum of the Nation. 

And slowly but steadily the word spread 
and grew in intensity: “It’s good business to 
hire the handicapped. It's good business to 
hire the handicapped.” 


Some folks have monuments, some 
large, some small, that are behind them 
on the road of life. Paul Strachan 
leaves two, the annual National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week ob- 
served the first full week each October, 
and the President's Committee. The 
committee has twice shortened its title 
with Presidential approval in keeping 
first with a year-round responsibility and 
recently to include the mentally restéred 
and retarded. 

But, National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week remains unchanged 
and will continue to remain unchanged. 
As one Federal official has said: 

It's Strachan's law, and like the law of 
the Medes and Persians, remains unchanged. 


This is as it should be, for although 
well into the sunset of life and having 
enough medical problems to make Bib- 
lical Job feel fortunate, Paul Strachan 
remains the same tall and rough-hewn 
man, yes, and rough spoken too when 
anyone or anything appears to be harm- 
ing the physically handicapped to whom 
Strachan dedicates himself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President's proclamation 
setting aside the week of October 7, 1962, 
as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, the joint statement 
issued by associate members of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, and the New York Times 
article of October 7, written by Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation, joint statement and the article 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WEEK, 1962—A PROCLAMATION BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

THE Warre House, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Warre House Press SECRETARY, 
Hyannis, Mass., August 25, 1962. 

Whereas our handicapped workers have 
contributed immeasurably to the strength 
of our Nation through their productive ca- 
pacity; and 
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Whereas our expanding economy demands 
effective and ever utilization of 
our total manpower, suitably placed accord- 
ing to Individual skills and talents; and 

Whereas the physically and mentally 
handicapped, through increased emphasis 
on rehabilitation and training to prepare 
them for occupations commensurate with 
their abilities, stand ready to assume an 
even greater share in our social and eco- 
nomic progress; and 

Whereas their readiness to assume this 
greater role can be translated into action 
by acqainting more employers and the pub- 
lic generally with the policy of giving full 
consideration to handicapped persons in 
employment, promotion, reassignment and 
retention; and 

Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolution 
approved August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), 
has designated the first week in October of 
each year as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week and has requested the 
President to issue a suitable proclamation 
each year: Now, therefore 

I, John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States of America, do call upon the 
people of our Nation to observe the week 
begin: October 7, 1962, as National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, and 
to cooperate with the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped in fur- 
thering equal employment opportunity for 
the handicapped. 

I also call upon the Governors of States, 
mayors of municipalities, Federal and other 
public officials, leaders of industry and labor, 
and other interested individuals and organ- 
izations to take part in this observation. I 
particularly urge employers to renew their 
efforts to give the handicapped equal con- 
sideration with others similarly qualified for 
employment; and I request all our people 
to follow the American tradition of helping 
others to help themselves by assisting handi- 
capped persons to achieve economic inde- 
pendence and active participation in the 
total life of the national community. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 24th 
day of August in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 
[SEAL] 

By the President: 


JohN F. KENNEDY. 


Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
Jotnt STATEMENT, 1962, BY THE ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS, THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


During the 15 years since the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped came into being, the associate mem- 
bers have noted the acceleration of our Na- 
tion's economic growth, intextricably joined 
with the extension of equality of job oppor- 
tunity. 

We have seen great strides made in creat- 
ing a favorable climate for the acceptance 
of handicapped workers, due in large measure 
to the observable performance of the handi- 
capped themselves. Our free enterprise sys- 
tem is well sulted for permitting the skills 
and abilities of a worker, despite his handi- 
cap, to be recognized. Moreover, there has 
been a recognition that the principle 
of fairplay, so basic a precept of our de- 
mocracy, requires that every individual be 
given a fair chance for selection and advance- 
ment in employment for which he has the 
capacity to perform. 

Our past successes should point the way 
for even greater use of handicapped workers, 
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The problems and promises posed by the ad- 
vent of automation have increased interest 
in and concern for the ultization of our total 
human resources. The Federal Government 
must lead the way in demonstrating that 
productive capacity is not diminished but 
often enhanced by selective placement of 
qualified handicapped workers. 

We urge that all employers—Federal, State, 
and local governments, and private industry 
and business—consider the physically and 
mentally handicapped jobseeker in the same 
light as others, if he is similarly qualified to 
meet the requirements of the position. We 
ask no special favors for the handicapped. 
But we do believe that every man should be 
considered in terms of his abilities, not his 
disabilities, 

Signed: 

Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; Douglas 
Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of De- 
fense; Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney 
General; James E. Day, Postmaster 
General; Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior; Orville L. Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Luther H. 
Hodges, Secretary of Commerce; Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor; 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; John 
Gleason, Jr., Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs; John W. Macy, Chair- 
man, Civil Service Commission; Prank 
B. Ellis, Director, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization; John L. Moore, 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1962] 


Joss FOR THE DISABLED—CHANGES IN GOALS 
AND ATTITUDES MARK ANNUAL EMPLOY THE 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Today marks the opening of annual Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, and with it the 15th anniversary 
of the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 

The committee was started at the sug- 
gestion of President Truman and has enjoyed 
the personal support of both President El- 
senhower and President Kennedy. 

Last year the word “physically” was 
dropped from the committee's title because 
of the committee's increasing activity in em- 
ployment of the mentally retarded and the 
mentally restored. 

A comparison of attitudes toward employ- 
ment of the handicapped 15 years ago and 
today shows the committee's effectiveness. 


EMPHASIS ON CIVILIANS 


Fifteen years ago its primary concern was 
the employment of disabled veterans. It 
still retains that interest, but today the ci- 
vilian disabled are of far greater concern. 

Perhaps the most significant change in 
employment of the handicapped in the past 
decade and a half is that today we are suc- 
cessfully rehabilitating into employment dis- 
abled persons who were considered unem- 
ployable then. 

When the committee started, for exam- 
ple, there were few State vocational reha- 
bilitation agencies that would consider pro- 
viding services for a person with paraplegia, 
en of the legs and lower part of the 

y. 

Although finding the right job for a per- 
son with a severe disability is still dificult, 
it is now commonplace to find paraplegics 
at work in all types of jobs. 

Even more dificult is the rehabilitation 
and vocational placement of quadriplegics 
(persons paralyzed in the body and all four 
extremities). Yet, they are finding jobs. 
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EDUCATION A FACTOR 

The majority of quadriplegic patients are 
teenagers and young adults who fractured 
their necks and backs in car accidents or 
in athletic accidents, especially diving, or, 
recently, in unsupervised use of the tram- 
poline. 

Because of théir young age and the fact 
that young people today are far more apt 
to have a better basic education than prior 
generations had, these young people are ex- 
cellent prospects for rehabilitation despite 
the severity of their disabilities. 

A followup study of 368 such persons 
served in one rehabilitation center showed 
that over half were employed to some de- 
gree and that one-third were in competitive 
employment or self-emloyed on a full-time 
basis 


Another significant changé of the last 15 
years is our increasing recognition that the 
psychological and social adjustment of the 
handicapped person is frequently a far more 
important factor in successful Job placement 
than the physical disabllity. 

This has become increasingly true as ma- 
chines have taken over more and more of 
the physical work previously done by man. 

PLACEMENTS DECLINE 


Due to the general business turndown 
last year, there was a decrease from 274,387 
handicapped applicants placed in jobs in 
1960 by the Nation’s 1,800 local employment 
security offices to 255,933 in 1961, 

Placement of disabled veterans, however. 
rose to 105,100, an increase of 5,000 over 
the previous year, 

The Veterans’ Administration has report- 
ed that as of June 30, 1962, nearly 700,000 
disabled veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict have had vocational train- 
ing under its auspices and have been placed 
in employment. 

The number of handicapped persons em- 
ployed by the Federal Government also in- 
creased from 4,706 in 1960 to 8,648 in 1961. 

A part of this increase came from the 
appointment of 3,500 coordinators respon- 
sible for employment of the handicapped 
in each Federal agency. 

LEADERSHIP IMPORTANT 


The President's Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped is a perfect example of 
the adage that any program is the mirror 
of its leadership. 

The long-time chairman, Melvin J. Maas, 
is a retired Marine Corps general who also 
served in Congress. è 

He once disarmed a maniac on the House 
fioor and received the Carnegie Silver Medal 
for heroism. 

Originally named vice chairman of the 
committee by President Truman, he was ap- 
pointed chairman by President Eisenhower 
in 1954. 

Blind since 1952, he has arthritis, diabetes. 
and has had three-fourths of his stomach 
removed. 

In the 100,000 miles a year or more he 
frequently travels promoting employment of 
the disabled, he does not refer to these 
handicaps. 

He gets a sure-fire response from an au- 
dience, however, when he states he feels 
qualified to speak for the handicapped be- 
cause he is one of them and then adds, “I've 
got false teeth.” 

His close colleagues point out that two 
statements have dominated his life. One 
is, “There'll always be a United States of 
America as long as there is a U.S. Marine 

The second is, It's good business 
to hire the handicapped.” He himself is a 
dynamic example of both. 
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Friendly Relations Between Portugal and 
the United States—A Victory for 
Freedom 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER, Mr. Speaker, I think 
the overwhelming majority of Americans 
are agreed in supporting the principle 
of self-determination for colonial peo- 
ples. No one could support this prin- 
ciple, and the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to put it in effect, more strongly 
than I do. 

But the principle can be distorted and 
Carried to illogical and unwise extremes. 

For one thing, a colonial people must 
be prepared and able to govern them- 
Selves before they are proclaimed inde- 
Pendent and thrown to the wolves of in- 
ternational power diplomacy. If they 
are not so prepared and capable, the 
Tesult can only be chaos and the ex- 
treme likelihood of a Communist take- 
Over of a nation which, if it had been 
Properly prepared, probably would have 

freely pro-Western. This is a lesson 
we should have learned from the un- 
happy Congo experience but which some 
of our foreign policy planners appear 
not to have learned. 

I refer specifically, Mr. Speaker, to our 
Official attitude in the United Nations 
toward the question of independence 
now for Angola, the Portuguese Province 
in west Africa. 

There is no evidence of Portuguese op- 
Pression or brutality toward the Angolan 
People. There is every evidence that the 
Angolan people are not yet ready for in- 
dependence, any more than were the 
Congolese; that there is no real move- 
ment among the Angolan people them- 
Selves for independence now; and that 
Portugal is making sincere effort to im- 
Prove the lot of the Angolans and to 
Prepare them for ultimate independence 
if they want it. 

There is no reason to believe that’ in- 
dependence now for Angola would re- 
sult in anything other than more of the 
Same type of disordered chaos that has 
engulfed the Congo. There is no reason 
to believe the U.N. itself would be capable 
of maintaining order and establishing a 
Stable government in Angola any more 
than it has in the Congo. 

Yet we voted to condemn Portugal for 
defending its province against terrorists 
Who invaded Angola from the Belgian 
Congo in March 1961. We voted for a 
U.N. inquiry into the situation in Angola, 
and in the same resolution condemned 
the Portuguese for “repressing” the na- 
tives—even though the inquiry had not 
yet been made. And all of this despite 
the fact that there was overwhelming 
evidence that the invasion of Angola was 
engineered and conducted by outside, 
Paid agitators and terrorists. 
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But what makes this situation truly 
appalling is the further fact that our 
ill-advised Angolan policy has alienated 
an important and highly valuable NATO 
ally, Portugal, It did so at the exact 
time when we were preparing to nego- 
tiate with Portugal for renewal of the 
lease covering our bases in Portugal's 
Azores Islands. 

Portugal has let the United States op- 
erate airbases in the Azores since 1943 
without cost. The bases were a major 
cog in our successful prosecution of the 
war against Hitlerism. Today they are 
a vital link in our anti-Communist de- 
fense system. 

Until the United States began voting 
against Portugal in the councils of the 
United Nations, there never had been any 
question but that the leases for our use 
of these vital Azores bases would be re- 
newed. Today there is grave question, 
and negotiations for the hoped-for lease 
renewal are of extremely hard-nosed 
character. 

Certainly no one could blame Portugal 
for stiffening its attitude on continuing 
to permit us to use these bases. Portgual 
wants to continue as our stanch ally in 
the worldwide struggle against commu- 
nism. But diplomacy, like other facets 
of life, is a two-way street. Portugal ex- 
pects us to help her if she is to continue 
helping us. Portugal sees no sense in 
permitting us to use her territory to help 
our military defenses against Commu- 
nist aggression, if we, in return, side with 
the Communist bloc by condemning her 
in the U.N. and seeking to open up her 
Angolan province to outside aggression 
and a likely pro-Communist government. 

Mr. Speaker, Portugal and its people 
traditionally have been friends of the 
United States. Portugal is stanch in 
its anticommunism. Furthermore, 
from Premier Salazar on down, the atti- 
tude of Portuguese leaders is that they 
are agreeable to independence for Angola 
when the Angolans want it and are ready 
to fulfill the responsibilities that go with 
independence. The Portuguese are do- 
ing their best to prepare the Angolans 
for that day, which admittedly has not 
yet arrived, The Portuguese, however, 
will not go along with so-called inde- 
pendence imposed from the outside. 

We should be cooperating with Portu- 
gal rather than fighting it diplomatically. 
We should be helping it to prepare the 
Angolan people for eventual independ- 
ence, rather than demanding their in- 
dependence now when they are not pre- 
pared for it. We should be seeking to 
prolong the amicable relations we for- 
merly enjoyed with Portugal so that re- 
newal of our Azores bases lease again 
would be a mere formality, instead of a 
matter of bitter negotiations. 

Just recently, we have voted on Por- 
tugal's side on two U.N. committee ques- 
tions. I hope we will continue doing so. 
I hope our foreign policy planners have 
seen the error of their ways and that our 
relations with our long-time friend and 
ally, Portugal, can revert to their previ- 
ously amicable, mutually advantageous 
state. 
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Crossroads—The Corner of Decision 
and Indecision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial. I have known the editor of this 
newspaper, Mr. James C. Morris, for 
Many years. He has been associated 
with my staff. He is a very fine editor 
and reporter. Jim understands what it 
is to suffer from war because he fought 
in World War II. He is a fine man, who 
tries to be fair with everyone. He is 
a hard-hitting American, who is dedi- 
cated to protecting our democratic way 
of life. I like what he has to say in this 
editorial. 

CROSSROADS: THE CORNER OF DECISION 

AND INDECISION 
(By James O. Morris) 


With Russia moving into Cuba with ma- 
teriel and civilian military personnel, we 
have cause for apprehension, Especially, 
since we have been steeped in the tradition 
that we live in an impregnable fortress and 
are invincible. 

It is the first encounter with realism that 
has confronted us since, probably, 1612. And 
it is very uncomfortable. 

However, it can, and if I know Americans, 
it will be turned into benefit for us. We 
have to be hit with a Lusitania or a Pearl 
Harbor before we get into action. I don't 
mean we have to run out and start shooting 
up everything in sight, or run around with 
a cocked pistol in our hand, 

But we have to be ready—economically, 
militarily, psychologically, This can't be ac- 
complished overnight. 

I firmly believe that the only way another 
country can defeat the United States is by 
surprise. It will have to be done in the first 
battle, or it’ll never get done. 

I believe that Khrushchev has overplayed 
his hand again. In effect, this action in 
Cuba will serve to focus U.S. attention 
stronger on the possibility of what can hap- 
pen and will make Americans more adamant 
against intrusion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

And, if this latest Khrushchey move was 
done for the purpose of dealing on the Ber- 
lin question, he’s got another problem on his 
hands, that of convincing us he knows how 
to keep his word. 

Actually, I wouldn't want to be in Cubas 
place. Being used as a pawn of other coun- 
tries, seems to me, to be at least harmful to 
national pride. If they make the wrong 
move in one direction, Russia could move 
out and leave them on their own. And if 
they move in the opposite direction, they 
could be wiped off the face of the earth, 

The whole thing shows an admission of 
failure by the Castro regime. Other smaller 
countries should profit by Cuba's experience. 

Castro had every opportunity in the world, 
when he took over, to make Cuba into a 
prosperous, thriving, progressive country. 
The standard of living of the Cubans could 
ete raised comparable to any in the 
world. 


Now, they have nothing. 
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Cross Florida Barge Canal Essential to 
the Defense of America—North Amer- 


ica Is Now an Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the meaning of the nuclear- 
powered submarine in connection with 
the national defense of our country is 
the subject of an editorial in the Sep- 
tember monthly Reporter of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. It clearly 
shows that the possession by Russia of 
this new weapons system has made our 
continent an island, which requires new 
defensive operations and defense assets, 
immediately. To me, this makes it crys- 
tal clear that Congress should no longer 
delay the beginning of the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal. I hope that my colleagues 
will agree and allow the remaining $205,- 
000 for planning this project, an issue 
now before us in the conference report 
on the civil works appropriations bill. 
The President has asked for this, has put 
it in the current budget and the Senate 
has agreed. The House should do like- 
wise. The article reads as follows: 
THe MEANING OF THE NUCLEAR-POWERED 

SUBMARINE 


“The nuciear-powered submarine has made 
an island of North America, We must plan 
a defense based on internally available sup- 
plies, internally produced and internally 
transported. If the sea lanes are denied us 
by enemy submarines, the internal transport 
facilities of this country are now dangerously 
aoe tor war.” 

was is- 


This highly significant 
sued by the President of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress more than a year ago. 
The shadow of world conquest by commu- 
nism has now advanced to our very doorstep 
in Cuba, and the is impelled to 
imprint here its editorial of last December. 
THE CHINK IN OUR ARMOR 


We are toid that if we should become in- 
volved in another world war, our presently 
existing overland transport system as a 
whole-grail, Inland water, plpeline, highway 
and alr, may be critically inadequate to 
carry the load which would be imposed 
upon it In the event that enemy submarines 
can prevent the operation of our coastwise 
shipping. The threat appears to be particu- 
larly grave with regard to the supply of our 
Pacific coasts. We are unable to discover 
that any timely and adequate steps are be- 
ing taken by our Government to provide in 
advance the increase in transport facilities 
we shall need. 

“We are glad to note that the Office of 
Emergency Management and other govern- 
mental agencies are busy with plans for the 
emergency use of existing transport facili- 
ties. But there does not seem to be any 
agency expressly charged by Congress with 
the duty of calling to the attention of that 
body or the President what additional trans- 
portation facilities can and should be 
brought into being in peace time in order 
that we may be adequately prepared for war. 
This is the root of our unpreparedness in 
this respect. 

“The United States experienced a trans- 
portation crisis in World War II. Only the 
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timely collapse of Germany then prevented 
what might have been disaster for us. The 
master plan of the German General Staff to 
blockade our coasts by submarine and to 
substantially prevent the operation of our 
coastwise shipping, and thus to critically 
overload our overland transport system was 
well on its way to succeeding when the end 
came. We seem to have forgotten that in 
that war we lost by enemy submarine action 
in the Gulf-Atlantic coastwise lanes alone 
165 ships with a combined gross tonnage of 
more than 1 million. With the exception of 
less than a dozen vessels, all of these were 
lost in the first year of the war. Presumably 
we lost no more because we had no more we 
could. risk in those lanes. This resulted in 
such an overloading of our rail carriers that 
the transcontinental lines could not carry 
the load to the Pacific coast, and approxi- 
mately 40 percent of it had to go by way of 
Panama. 


“Since World War II we have substantially 
improved our position with respect to certain 
elements, while it has deteriorated with re- 
spect to others. Some of our more im- 
portant inland navigation channels have 
been or are being improved. The number 
and capacity of available barges have in- 
creased, as have the number and power of 
tugs. There are more petroleum pipelines 
in operation today than there were in the 
1942-45 perlod, and their combined capacity 
is greater. More first-class trunk highways 
have been and are being built. The Navy 
has greatly increased the effectiveness of its 
anti-submarine facilities and technique. 

“However, these improvements appear to 
be more than offset by the advent of certain 
adverse factors. We have less freight cars 
today than we had in World War II. The 
Russians are now believed to have at least 
450 submarines, three times the number the 
Germans had at the peak of thelr striking 
power. We are said to have approximately 
one-half that number. Many of these Rus- 
sian subs are believed to be much faster (a 
critical advantage) than older types. There 
is good reason to believe that if war comes, 
Russian will enter the confilct with a sub- 
stantlal number of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines capable of firlng nuclear charges 
and long-range missiles. These nuclear- 
powered subs, like our own, can remain on 
patrol for long periods, half a world away 
from their home base. 

“It is folly to ignore the plain implications 
of these facts. It is entirely possible that 
the Panama Canal will be closed by enemy 
action at the outset of the war. The sub- 
stantial destruction of our coastwise and 
Intercoastal shipping is equally possible, with 
consequent diastrous overloading of our over- 
land transport system. 

“We are unable to percelve any economical 
possibility of an adequate net peacetime 
increase in railway trackage and rolling 
stock. We can and should continue to build 
first-class trunk highways. But truck haul- 
ing cannot fill the gap that will be left if 
all transport must be overland, On the other 
hand, it is now economically feasible to 
vastly improve and Increase our inland nayi- 
gation channels to a capacity which, com- 
bined with rail and truck movement can 
provide for our war needs under all foresee- 
able circumstances. This should be done 
promptly and at a faster rate and on a larger 
scale than we haye heretofore employed. 
Especially, the inland navigation channels 
of the Mississippi Valley and those of the 
eastern seaboard should be directly con- 
nected. This will insure adequate supply of 
the latter area with petroleum and other 
commodities essential to the war effort, while 
at the same time it will relieve the trans- 
Applachian rail carriers and permit the diver- 
sion of freight cars and locomotives to the 
supply of our Pacific coast if the Panama 
Canal is not available.” 


October 8 
A Measure of Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
October 7, 1962: 

A MEASURE OF Dover 


Chairman WnnUn D. Mrs of the House 
Ways and Means Committee emerges from 
this session of Congress as one of the most 
powerful and influential legislators ever to 
occupy a seat In the House. His power has 
not been confined fo legislation alone, where 
his role has been very great indeed, but it 
has been extended as well to the extracurric- 
ular function of adviser to the President on 
matters that come before the Ways and 
Means Committee, 

More than any other man, It was Chair- 
man Murs who determined that taxes would 
not be cut at this session. Perhaps as much 
as any man, he fixed the fate of the medical 
care legislation. His judgment was decisive 
in the retention of the sections of the trade 
act withdrawing most-favored-nation privi- 
leges from Poland and Yugoslavia. Over- 
whelming economic opinion was that taxes 
needed to be cut to stimulate business that 
persists in a state of sluggishness to this day 
and seems likely to continue to do so well 
Into 1963. But the chairman thought other- 
wise and he did not hesitate to put his opin- 
ion agaitist that of the professional econo- 
mists. The overwhelming expert opinion was 
that the trade act provisions adversely af- 
fecting Poland and Yugoslavia would handi- 
cap the Government of the United States in 
pursuit of well-established national policy, 
that it would cut one more set of ties to the 
West, that it would incline both countries 
toward a role more subservient to the Soviet 
Union. But the chairman was not infiuenced 
by professional foreign affairs specialists, nor 
restrained by the fact that legislatively, for- 
eign policy is more the business of the Senate 
than of the House. 

The chairman is a conscientious man. He 
has the respect and the following of his 
colleagues. He has the Interests of his coun- 
try at heart. But he is a man who Is very 
busy with the pressing details of his own 
very complicated legislative role. He does 
not have at his disposal the technical staffs 
upon which the executive department can 
draw. And he does not have the discipline 
of primary responsibility for basic policy in 
foreign affairs which the President does 
have. 

Next year, there probably will be a tax 
cut—teveral months after it might have been 
most effective. Somehow or other the dam- 
age to our foreign policy caused by the most- 
fayored-nation sections will be repaired 
One can only hope that so excellent a legis- 
lator, so reasonable a lawmaker, so consider- 
ate a politician as Congressman Mus, will 
mingle with his craftsmanship and skill & 
little measure of doubt as to his own infalli- 
ble right to completely dictate solutions, all 
the way from revenue to foreign affairs. 
that it would require to make a great chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee even 
greater would be a little of the doubting 
quality that General Cromwell tried to m- 
duce in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in his famous letter of 1650, 
in which he said: 

T beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
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We, Too, Were Once a New Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Alan F. 
Westin has written an article for the 
New York Times which ought to be, I 
feel, prerequisite reading for all Ameri- 
can citizens concerned about U.S. re- 
lations, policies, and attitudes toward 
the developing new nations of the world. 
In the heat of controversy on what 
stands and actions our Nation ought 
to take regarding the positions and 
practices of Asian, African, and Middle 
Eastern new nations, many of us do not 
recall the historical facts of the develop- 
ment of embryonic America, Mr. Westin, 
associate professor of Public Law and 
Government at Columbia University, has 
done that for us. His article is a sober- 
ing analogy of the attitudes of new na- 
tions of today toward world affairs and 
the attitudes of the “brash young United 
States of America as it made its inter- 
national debut with some ideas its elders 
found downright irritating”. This con- 
cise, readable work is distinguished for 
dispelling theories and sloganisms which 
so often form the basis of harshly criti- 
cal and indignant American judgment of 
new nations. It gets to the core of truth 
of the problems which underlie basic 
attitudes of all new nations in general. 
The reading of it would, I believe, give 
the kind of insight and understanding 
we need and seek to form a firmer 
foundation for better international rela- 
tions with new members of the world 
community. It would, I am sure, inspire 
greater hope, belief, and expectations re- 
garding the potentialities of the new na- 
tions of the world. 

We, Too, Were Once A New Nation—Like 
Somer or THE Brash Younc Ststes Now 
ENTERING UPON THE WOọỌRLD SCENE, THE 
YOUNG Untrep STATES OF AMERICA MADE ITS 
INTERNATIONAL DEBUT WITH SOME IDEAS ITS 
ELDERS FOUND DOWNRIGHT IRRITATING 

(By Alan F. Westin) 

(Alan F. Westin is an associate professor of 
Public law and government at Columbia who 
has recently helped train Peace Corps volun- 
teers destined for two new nations.) 

In a tart comment expressing the view of 
Many Western statesmen, one Eu 
diplomat lashed out at a “new nation” of the 
international community for acting as 
though it were “superior to the rest of man- 
kind.” Its leaders, be said, regard their 
Country “as the only establishment on earth 
founded upon a grand and solid basis” and 
the only country “embellished by wisdom.” 

This spokesman, reflecting the views of 
an older colonial power beset by nationalist 
Tebellions.in its territories, may not have 
been entirely disinterested. But even many 
friends of the “new nation” registered in- 
creasing disappointment over its constant 
Policy of neutrality. While such critics did 
not deprecate the desire of the new nation to 
avoid being “a football between contending 
nations” (as one nationalist leader put it), 
they felt that such a policy was not always 
consistent with the obligation of responsible 
nations. to resist international tyranny. 
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Typically, the underlying attitude of new 
nations toward world affairs involves five 
basic positions: 

First, the new nation wants no part of 
what it usually calls “great-power struggies.” 
It does not regard competition between the 
two major powers and their allies as a moral 
conflict, but solely as “power politics.” 

Second, the new nation seeks to be left 
alone to develop its economy and and unify 
its people under the nationalist regime. It 
is anxious to trade with everyone, Including 
the two great powers, and it welcomes grants, 
loans, and technical ald from both of them— 
without “strings,” 

Third, it opposes foreign military bases on 
its own soll or in its part of the world. It 
seeks to avoid all military commitments, 
though it maintains defense forces to guard 
its own borders. 

Fourth, the new nation believes that it has 
a unique ideological message for mankind 
and that new nations as a group, not the 
older colonial powers, are the political “wave 
of the future.“ This makes it a supporter of 
virtually all rebellions against colonialism. 

Fifth, the new nation often governs its own 
affairs without donning the moral harness 
which it urges upon the great powers. 
Sometimes, it will seize independent terri- 
tories near by. Sometimes, it will oppress 
minority groups or place sharp limits on the 
right of domestic political opposition. When 
criticized for these actions, it rather angrily 
invokes the justification of national sover- 
eignty. 

These five cardinal positions represent 
fairly, I think, the basic ideological outlook 
of the new nation. It might be one of the 
numerous countries that have become inde- 
pendent since 1943—such as Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Tunisia, Ghana, Guinea, the Con- 
g0, Tanganyika, or Western Samoa, 

Actually, the “new” nation I have been 
describing was the United States of America 
during its first half century of independence, 
when we were one of the leading “neutral” 
countries of the day. The European diplo- 
mat quoted earlier was not an angry French 
or Portuguese commentator of the 1960's but 
a Spaniard, Don Luis de Onis, lashing out in 
1621 at the mixture of moral piety and ex- 
pansionist policy he saw in the new Republic 
of North America. The nationalist leader 
who voiced his country's determination to 
avoid becoming a “football” between the 
great powers was John Adams, defining the 
lines of isolationism for America in 1782. 

And each of the five tenets of the new 
nation, while they surely evoke the images 
of Nehru, Nasser, Sukarno, and Nkrumah, are 
descriptions of American attitudes and 
policies during the period of the French Rev- 
olution and the Napoleonic wars. A re- 
examination of these tenets will show the 
parallel between the new nation of Washing- 
ton and the contemporary neutrals. 

Rejection of the great power struggle: 
When the United States was newly indepen- 
dent, the great power conflict of the day was 
between the two leaders of Europe, France 
and Great Britain, which had fought 
throughout 18th century and were locked in 
the Napoleonic wars unti 1815. Some Amer- 
icans urged us to support the French, as 
our ally during the American Revolution and 
(during the preterror phases of the French 
Revolution) as a fellow Republic facing the 
bayonets of European monarchies. Others 
urged alliance with Britain, arguing (espe- 
cially after Napeoleon came to power) that 
we were bound by ties of political and eco- 
nomic interest with the British people. 

It was the constant policy of Presidents 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, 
as our schoolbooks announce proudly, to join 
neither alliance. Dominant American opin- 
fon portrayed the European conflict as a 
clash of empires, a struggle between mon- 
archic regimes which sought to use the 
United States as an expendable chip in the 
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deadly poker game of European power poli- 
tics. This was no moral struggle, we be- 
lieved, and we made no bones about our 
desire to remain neutral in the issue. 

Desire to be left alone to develop its econ- 
omy: Having profited from subsidies and 
loans, as well as military aid missions, from 
the French, Dutch, and Spanish Govern- 
ments during the American Revolution, the 
United States after independence sought an 
era of sheltered growth. We were anxious to 
trade with the British and French Empires, 
and saw this as the right“ of a neutral, 

We were also anxious to have both British 
and French investors provide capital for our 
canals, turnpikes, and banks, though we 
might condemn “bloated British bond- 
holders" or “avaricious French bankers.” 
But we strenuously refused to let this trade 
or aid make us a satellite of either British or 
French interests. We resist French ef- 
forts at dictation, as symbolized in the XYZ 
Affair of 1798 and the clumsy Genet mission 
of 1793, and then Great Britain's challenge 
to our maritime rights” for which we felt 
we fought the War of 1812. 

Aversion to foreign bases and foreign wars: 
The United States remembered that four 
17th and 18th century wars, fought on New 
World soll among settlers and Indians, were 
reflections of the European conflict. As a 
result we wanted no wars carried into the 
New World as a whole by the European 
powers. Our Monroe Doctrine was a pro- 
nouncement that we would oppose any new 
colonial establishments in the Western 
Hemisphere. Wars of revolution against 
existing colonial regimes, such as the re- 
bellions of the Latin-American nations 
against Spanish rule, we regarded as just 
wars of liberation, and warned Europe to stay 
away. 

Rejection of the old ideologies: The 
United States looked at the established 
churches of Europe, the monarchie institu- 
tions, the privileged aristocracies, the mon- 
opolist economic institutions, and saw only 
the past. We were confident that republican 
institutions would replace these systems, and 
eared little for international measures of the 
Holy Alliance directed at preserving this 
status quo. 

Thus we did not recognize the legitimacy 
of European rule over subject nationalities 
at home or over colonial peoples abroad. We 
applauded the moves by Irish, Belgian, Greek, 
Hungarian, German, Italian, and Datin- 
American peoples to win national independ- 
ence or found republics. We were strident 
in our anticolonialism and “tweaking the 
nose” of the great powers of Europe was a 
sure road to success for our nationalist 
leaders, This bumptious“ and “arrogant” 
behavior of “Young Jonathan“ was roundly 
denounced throughout the European 
chancelleries. 

Moral ambivalence in its own affairs: 
Americans often forget that the lands routh 
and west of the Thirteen States of the new 
republic were not an uninhabited vacu- 
um awarded to the United States by Divine 
charter. A series of power thrusts along 
our borders were supported by the pressures 
of American population expansion and claims 
that our settlers were being misruled by 
colonial or native regimes. The United 
States detached the Floridas from Spain, 
took the southwestern part of the Continent 
after an adventurer's war against smaller 
and wenker Mexico, and secured the Ore- 
gon territory by threatening action against 
Britain In the West. We also tend to forget 
that American land hunger drove the In- 
dian tribes steadily from their lands, in a 
saga of wars and broken treaties. 

As for Government within our own bor- 
ders in these early decades, we certainly 
provided American citizens with the most 
extensive system of political and civil liberty 
known in its day. But we did not extend 
these rights to African slaves, and for 30 
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years after the two great powers had abol- 
ished slavery in their colonies American slave 
traders plied the seas and American slave 
owners worked and bred their human 
chattels. 

When such actions are laid alongside our 
moral strictures to the European powers, it 
was not surprising that a famous cartoon 
in the British magazine Punch portrayed 
“The Land of Liberty” with a drawing of a 
crude Yankee slave master, pistol in belt, 
cigar in mouth and liquor glass at hand, pil- 
laging churches in Mexico, picking the pock- 
ets of British investors, beating and lynch- 
ing Negroes, dueling in Congress and treas- 
uring the title deeds to Texas and Oregon 
while placing his feet on a fallen bust lab- 
eled “Washington.” 

This analogy between the United States 
as a young country and the contemporary 
new nations of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East, like all historical analogies, is valu- 
able for its suggestive rather than literal 
application. I do not think its import is 
that the United States has a particularly 
stained heritage for which we must now do 
penance; or that the struggle with interna- 
tional “communism is no more of a moral 
confrontation than intra-European rivalries 
of the Napoleonic era; or that Americans 
should be tolerantly passive about the ideo- 
logical positions taken by the new nations 
today. 

Nor am I assuming that all new nations 
are the same today. Obviously there are 
differences in size, resources, leadership, and 
history that make Ceylon different from In- 
donesia, Korea different from Laos, or Ni- 
geria different from Guinea. 

To see what the analogy does suggest, we 
should compare the modern new nations 
and the early United States in three main 
areas: 

The colonial-metropolitan setting: The 
young America and the new nations of to- 
day share a basic posture of anticolonial- 
ism, a need to be aggressively independent 
toward the former ruler and its allies. But 
the newly emerged nations represent almost 
a billion people, most of whom are non- 
white people with a sense of injustice based 
upon policies of white racial supremacy di- 
rected against them. While nationality or 
Teligious factors affected the relations of 
white Americans toward the metropolitan 
states of Europe in the 19th century, the 
racial issue today is more intense and sep- 
arates the new nations as a group more 
firmly from Europe than Americans were in 
the 19th century. 

On the other hand, direct warfare be- 
tween a new nation and the metropolitan 
power, as in the War of 1812 with Britain, 
is highly unlikely today. There are guerrilla 
wars within areas stili ruled as colonies or 
limited wars fought between native forces 
allied with the two blocs (as in Korea, Indo- 
china or Laos) but the disparity of force be- 
tween great power and new nation has be- 
come such that direct confilct is not feasible 
and tensions must be channeled into lesser 
(though not psychologically less bitter) 
alternatives. 

The economic setting: The United States 
drew on a rich continent, skilled immigrants 
and European investment for its growth, with 
underpopulation and ready world markets as 
favorable conditions. The new nation today 
faces more complex technology, a shortage 
of skilled personnel and insufficient capital 
in a framework of overpopulation and com- 
petitive markets. 

In one sense, that is often overlooked, this 
is still a difference in degree. America 
emerged in a capitalist era and fashioned the 
political techniques to make capitalism 
flourish; we protected foreign investors, fos- 
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tered entrepreneurial activity and distributed 
prosperity broadly in the population. Now, 
new nations emerge in an age which demands 
planned economies, yet the central problems 
remain political—minimizing corruption, 
avoiding pyramid building with foreign aid, 
bypassing large interests to get prosperity to 
the people, preventing the drain of national 
military adventures and resisting the Marxist 
solution of full collectivization. 

In another sense, however, the interna- 
tional aspects of economic growth are differ- 
entinkind. Today, new nations must decide 
whether to ally with one bloc to secure its 
largesse, to play the blocs against one an- 
other, to rely on large-scale U.N. aid, and per- 
haps some other strategies as well. Hamil- 
ton's America had fewer alternatives. 

The international diplomatic setting: When 
the United States won its independence from 
Britain, the international community con- 
sisted of a relatively small number of Euro- 
pean states and a few former colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, with most of the rest 
of the world outside the main arena ruled as 
colonies. Now, there are over 100 sovereign 
nations, and if the issues of diplomacy are 
not harder, they are at least more complex. 

Today, collapsed distances, instant com- 
munication and close economic interdepend- 
ence make dipolmatic relations almost pain- 
fully intimate in comparison with the insu- 
lated position and leisurely contacts of the 
young America with the great powers. In 
addition, the presence of a world organization 
provides the new nations with a rostrum and 
a sort of captive audience of great powers; 
the young United States had to save most of 
its lectures for American newspapers and 
Fourth of July celebrations. 

A final suggestion from the analogy be- 
tween the new nation and the early United 
States involves the concept of neutrality. 
While every new nation sees its “neutrality” 
as a positive virtue, and even a help to peace, 
the great powers see neutrality as a political, 
not a moral, matter. Europeans saw young 
America as a kind of Levantine trader during 
the Napoleonic wars, seeking to sell to both 
armies and reap profits during Europe's 
catastrophe. 

Since neutrality is always a disputed role, 
and neutrals are typically far less powerful 
than the contending powers, a neutral's 
right to operate flows from the power bal- 
ance, not from the will of the neutral. The 
neutrality of America as a young nation was 
secured not by our Navy or the Monroe Doc- 
trine but by one of the great powers—Great 
Britain, which found it to be in her own 
national interest to keep other European 
powers out of South America, and to allow 
the United States to fill the power vacuum 
of the American West. 

Of course, the growing power of the United 
States helped to convince Britain that this 
was the wisest role for the mother country. 
But without this British policy, the young 
America would probably have reached the 
late 19th century as a group of States nestled 
along the Atlantic seaboard, sharing North 
America with French, Russian and British 
territories, 

Today, it is U.S. power, exercised in her 
own national Interest, of course, that safe- 
guards the independence of many new na- 
tions from Soviet and Chinese Communist 
imperialism. Our central policy, as Britain’s 
was during the Napoleonic War, is to keep 
the neutrals from joining the other side, 
while cultivating as much friendship as the 
relations of new nations to great power will 
permit. And just as Americans pulled the 
Uon's tail in hearty ingratitude during the 
19th century, Americans can expect similar 
tugs at the seat of their own pride by the 
nationalist leaders of the present. 
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The analogy between young America and 
the contemporary new nations does not make 
American relations with the new nations any 
easier, or provide a magic flash of policy for 
a harmonious Interaction. But It may serve 
to indicate what a large element of determi- 
nism there is in the immediate relations of 
most new nations to great powers, and re- 
mind us of the ambivalent aspects of our 
own national adolescence. Surely, this is 
the sense of history with which to approach 
America’s relations with the new nations of 
the 1960's, 


Competitive Bidding Saves 200 Percent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr, WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
last June 12, I told my colleagues that 
the Navy had been wasting millions buy- 
ing a radar set it identifies as the APS- 
88. I learned it had been paying about 
$30,000 per set sole source for this equip- 
ment. Sole source, as you know, means 
buying from one company with no com- 
petition whatsoever. 

I predicted at that time that if the 
Navy would buy this equipment through 
competitive bidding, the price would fall 
drastically and I predicted the saving to 
the taxpayers would be dramatic. I 
urged the Navy to get bids on the equip- 
ment and to see who was right WILSON 
or the Pentagon brass hats. 

On July 20, on the floor of this House, 
I again urged the Navy to buy competi- 
tively. Again I hurled a challenge at the 
Navy to prove me wrong, On August 
21, however, the same radar set was 
bought sole source again—and the sole 
source price was still around $30,000. 
The set was purchased sole source from 
Texas Instruments at a price of over 
$28,000 per unit. 

When I learned that, I asked the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to start gathering 
information on the sole source purchase 
of the set. I again demanded that the 
set be bought through competitive bid- 

Today, Mr. Speaker, at 10:30 a.m. in 
the Navy Purchasing Office, competitive 
bids were opened. The low bidder was 
Texas Instruments and the price it 
quoted was $11,319 per unit—200 percent 
less than it was paid via the sole source 
route 60 days ago. 

Think of it. Frankly, it makes my 
blood boil. Texas Instruments charges 
$30,000 to build a radar set when it gets 
a sole source contract, yet when it has 
to bid against the rest of the electronics 
industry, the same company offers to do 
the same job for a little over $11,000— 
200 percent less. 

Mr. Speaker, who was right, WILSON 
or the Pentagon brass hats? The answer 
is clear and I am happy to have been 
able to save the taxpayers 200 percent 
on this one contract, 
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I hope this policy is being followed in 
all possible defense procurement actions. 
If so, my estimate that $15 billion can 
be saved in defense procurement will 
become a reality. 

Last June 29, Under Secretary of the 
Navy Kenneth M. BeLieu told me he 
wanted to help me “cut every bad apple 
there is” out of the Navy. At that time, 
he said, “I take the responsibility for 
everything in my area.” Therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that Mr. BeLieu 
accepts full responsibility for this waste, 
this extravagance if not this downright 
profligacy. 

It is time that Mr. BeLieu join me in 
my efforts to cut every bad apple there 
is” out of the Navy by removing himself 
from his position of responsibility be- 
cause of his own gross incompetence and 
careless inefficiency. 


The Lonely Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
obvious concern about conditions in Cuba 
in the minds of many Americans, but I 
do not believe there is sufficient aware- 
ness of the real significance of Soviet en- 
trenchment there. This Russian pene- 
tration into the Western Hemisphere is 
the first major upset of the balance of 
Power in over a decade. It may fore- 
shadow other shifts which will plunge 
ras United States into a desperate situa- 

on. 

Many months ago, when Castro was 
without Soviet material support, it might 
have been enough to attempt to maintain 
the status quo. This would not be satis- 
factory now. We are in a position where 
we must reestablish our position as the 
leading power in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In our willingness as a nation to 
cooperate in the affairs of the world com- 
munity, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that leadership fs a lonely pinnacle and 
is successful only where there is single- 
ness of purpose. 

In a column in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, Miss Marguerite Higgins has 
summarized well the situation in which 
we find ourselves. We would do well to 
take note of the words which follow: 

‘Tue LONELY AMERICANS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WasHiIncton.—History will surely record 
it as extraordinary that John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, the author of “Why England Slept,” 
should, during his Presidency be so consider- 
ably influenced by the British view of the 
World, The book, after all, was President 
Kennedy's story of England's mistakes in try- 
ing to do business with Hitler. And the 
Polnt of “Why England Slept” was how the 
British brought tragedy on themselves by not 
Tecognizing the danger in time. 
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Today, as in the thirties, the world is con- 
fronted by the expanding power of an ex- 
traordinary cocky dictator; today, as in the 
thirties, the prevailing British view (alas, 
where is the Winston Churchill of the six- 
ties?) is that you can do business with the 
modern-day dictator whether in Cuba or 
elsewhere. For example, unless the Amer- 
icans get very sticky about it Her Majesty's 
ships will continue to furnish the Red Army 
the wherewithal (purely defensive and “non- 
strategic”) to make Cuba into a showcase 
of bolshevism in this hemisphere. 

On this specific point of trade with Cuba, 
President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk part company with the British; still, 
British influence is such that London's bland 
view of Cuba has made its mark on Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who after all started out proclaiming 
his intention “to let Castro know that we do 
not intend to be pushed any longer.” 

The several reasons for Great Britain's 
influence on the New Frontier do not by any 
means exclude the personable and witty at- 
tributes of Sir David Ormsby Gore, Her 
Majesty's Ambassador, who is an old friend 
of all the Kennedys, and therefore is some- 
one with whom the President feels comfort- 
able and at ease. Sir David has success- 
Tully to the President a number 
of policies including certain modifications of 
the West's approach to the nuclear-test-ban 
issue. And, indeed, the regard for things 
British is widespread in the New Frontier. 
Secretary of State Rusk, for example, in sev- 
eral recent conversations with visitors, has 
taken to quoting Lord Home as the final 
flourish in the conversation—as if the very 
mention of the British Foreign Secretary's 
views could authoritatively settle the matter, 

Therefore the New Frontier has felt par- 
ticularly lonely in having—so far at any 
rate—to do without Great Britain's support 
in its efforts to organize a free world boy- 
cott of trade and aid to Cuba, Indeed it has 
been a lonely couple of weeks, or rather cou- 
ple of months. For the administration, 
thanks to Khrushchev and Cuba, has come 
hard up against a brutal truth that, like 
most realities, is better for the facing. 
This is that the United States in its role as 
the most powerful nation in the world, other 
than Russias, is regarded by its allies as hav- 
ing the right and capacity to help them, but 
not necessarily vice versa. 

Or os an experienced diplomat phrased it: 
“You cannot expect lesser nations to take 
risks that the United States can and should 
take. If Secretary of State Rusk really 
meant to imply (in testimony before Con- 
gress) that the United States will never act 
on its own—that it must have the explicit 
and advance consent and support of its 
allies—then heaven help the United States. 
For by this route you abandon your power. 
The United States allows itself to be tied 
down as helpless as the giant-in Lilliput.” 

The fact that alliances are not perfect is 
of course not a reason for writing them off. 
It would be a tragedy, for instance, if the 
forthcoming meeting of the Organization of 
American States should result in massive 
disillusionment among the American people. 
Most of the Latin American diplomats who 
will attend the OAS meeting are approach- 
ing it with an air of profound personal em- 
barrassment. They are educated, worldly 
men and know perfectly well that the Soviet 
penetration into Cuba is a menace because 
it marks the first major upset in the balance 
of power that has existed more or less since 
1950. The Latins know the falseness of 
“liberal” analogies linking Cuba for instance 
to America's position in Turkey, for the 
whole point is that Turkey was never in the 
Soviet sphere of influence. The US. aid to 
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Turkey was designed therefore to preserve 
the status quo. The Russian penetration 
into Cuba is designed profoundly to alter the 
status quo and the balances of power. But 
these Latins also know that in most cases 
their countries are immature, ignorant—in 
short, a mess. They are helpless to do what 
logic and good sense dictate. 

Aren't these therefore precisely the rea- 
sons why the United States, instead of fear- 
ing its aloneness, should ask if there is any 
sensible alternative to going it alone in its 
Cuban policies? After all, even the British 
finally went it alone once, even if that was 
under Winston Churchill and even though 
by that time the alternatives had narrowed 
to the most desperate of all. In “Why Eng- 
land Slept,” President Kennedy seemed to 
counsel timely action as the way to avoid 
desperate choices. It is still good advice, 


A Measure of Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
October 7, 1962: 

A MEASURE oF DOUBT 


Chairman WI nun D, Muis of the House 
Ways and Means Committee emerges from 
this session of Congress as one of the most 
powerful and influential legislators ever to 
occupy a seat in the House. His has 
not been confined to legislation alone, where 
his role has been very great indeed, but it 
has been extended as well to the extracur- 
ricular function of adyiser to the President 
on matters that come before the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

More than any other man, it was Chairman 
Mitts who determined that taxes would not 
be cut at this session. Perhaps as much 
as any man, he fixed the fate of the medical 
care legislation. His judgment was decisive 
in the retention of the sections of the trade 
act withdrawing most-favored-nation privi- 
leges from Poland and Yugoslavia. Over- 
whelming economic opinion was that taxes 
needed to be cut to stimulate business that 
persists in a state of sluggishness to this day 
and seems likely to continue to do so well 
into 1963. But the chairman thought other- 
wise and he did not hesitate to put his 
opinion against that of the professional 
economists. The overwhelming expert opin- 
ion was that the trade act provisions ad- 
versely affecting Poland and Yugoslavia 
would handicap the Government of the 
United States in pursuit of well-established 
national policy, that it would cut one more 
set of ties to the West, that it would Incline 
both countries toward a role more subser- 
vient to the Soviet Union. But the chair- 
man was not influenced by professional for- 
eign affairs specialists, nor restrained by the 
fact that legislatively, foreign policy is more 
the business of the Senate than of the House. 

The chairman is a conscientious man. He 
has the respect and the following of his col- 
leagues. He has the interests of his country 
at heart. But he is a man who is very busy 
with the pressing details of his own very com- 
plicated legislative role. He does not have 
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at his disposal the technical staffs upon 
which the executive department can draw. 
And he does not have the discipline of 
primary responsibility for basic policy in 
foreign affairs which the President does have. 

Next year, there probably will be a tax 
cut—several months after it might have been 
most effective. Somehow or other the dam- 
age to our foreign policy caused by the most- 
favored-nation sections will be repaired. One 
can only hope that so excellent a legislator, 
so reasonable a lawmaker, so considerate a 
politician as Congressman MILs, will mingle 
with his craftsmanship and skill a little 
measure of doubt as to his own infallible 
right to completely dictate solutions, all the 
way from revenue to foreign affairs. All that 
it would require to make a great chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee even 
greater would be a little of the doubting 
quality that General Cromwell tried to in- 
duce in the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in his famous letter of 1650, in 
which he said: 

“I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ. 
think it possible you may be mistaken," 


Another Hoover Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities for the past 10 years, I 
can appreciate perhaps more than most 
people the tremendous contribution to 
the security of this country made by J. 
Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the never-ending fight 
against Communist subversion. By his 
new book entitled “A Study of Commu- 
nism” Mr. Hoover further arms the 
American people with information that 
enables them to understand and guard 
against the insidious and diabolical 
forces of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, which over 
the years has been one of the stanch 
supporters of Mr. Hoover, in its lead edi- 
torial of October 1, 1962, entitled “A 
Valuable New Tool,” discusses Mr. 
Hoover's book. In the same edition of 
the Enquirer, Mr. Thom Gephardt, the 
able editorial page editor of this fine 
newspaper, in a separate article dis- 
cusses at length Mr. Hoover's book in the 
light of some of the problems created by 
the Communist ideology. 

The editorial and the article follow: 

A VALUABLE New TOOL 

The publication today of a new book by 
J. Edgar Hoover, long-time Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is an in- 
calculably valuable contribution to the 
American people's understanding of inter- 


national communism and its designs upon 
the free world. 

Four years ago, Mr. Hoover wrote “Masters 
of Deceit,” which has become one of the 
most widely read books about Communist 
ideology and techniques. His new book, “A 
Study of Communism,” which is discussed 
at length elsewhere on this page, is aimed 
at an altogether new audience. In writing 
it, Mr. Hoover apparently is responding to 
the appeal of many American educators for 
an authoritative book suitable for use in the 
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Nation's high schools as a means of inform- 
ing young Americans of the elemental facts 
about communism. 

“A Study of Communism,” it seems to us, 
is ideally suited to that purpose. With the 
clarity of which only an expert is capable, 
Mr. Hoover explains both the history and 
the philosophy of communism. And, what 
is more important, he outlines the fallacies 
of which the major Communist ideologists 
have been gullty. 5 

It is encouraging to hear that many school 
systems have already chosen to make use 
of Mr. Hoover's book in the classroom. 
Others, we dare say, will follow sult. 

Certainly public education is one of the 
Indispensable weapons for the American peo- 
ple in the cold war. Without an insight into 
the Communist way of life, Americans are 
left exposed to one of the most diabolical 
propaganda mechanisms in human history. 
Knowledge is indeed, as Francis Bacon told 


us, power. 


COMMUNISM EVALUATED—HOovER's Book 
STATES FACTS 
(By Thom Gephardt) 

More and more of the Nation’s secondary 
schools have been awakening to the im- 
portance of teaching the elemental facts 
about the international Communist con- 
spiracy. 

But many educators have complained 
about the absence of an authoritative text- 
book—particularly one aimed at a teenage 
audience. 

J. Edgar Hoover, perhaps the most emi- 
nent authority of them all, has come for- 
ward with an answer—his new book, “A 
Study of Communism,” published today by 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Mr. Hoover makes it clear in his foreword 
that A Study of Communism” doesn't teach 
all there is to be taught about communism. 
His purpose, he says, is to provide “a point 
of departure, a place from which one can 
journey into deeper understanding through 
additional reading and study.” 

But his book lays an excellent foundation. 
It defines the basic concepts of the Com- 
munist ideology—dialectical materialism, 
the law of negation, the law of the unity 
and struggle of opposites, the law of the 
sudden leap. More important, it outlines 
in clear terms the fallacies that underline 
each of these Communist dogmas. 

Mr. Hoover deals impressively also with 
the history of the Communist movement. 


REPUBLIC WAS OVERTHROWN 


He dwells on a circumstance that many 
other historians have been inclined to ig- 
nore, or, at most, to mention only in 
passing: That the Communist Revolution 
in 1917 overthrew not the czarist system, 
which undoubtedly needed overthrowing, 
but a liberal, constitutional republic, which 
was the only democratic government the 
Russian people have ever known. 

He reminds us also that communism's 
rise to power in Russia was achieved at a 
time when Russian Communists were a tiny 
minority. Their success, he points out, was 
attributable not only to the brutal use of 
force, but also to superior organization and 
to their skillful exploitation of “a chaotic 
situation at a time when their opposition 
was disorganized and ineffective.” 

Mr. Hoover is also one of the relatively 
few writers on international communism 
who speaks of the Communists’ contribu- 
tion to the rise of Adolf Hitler in Ger- 
many—a contribution that seems all the 
more sinister, when it is weighed alongside 
the Communists’ pose as the irreconcilable 
foes of fascism. 

As Hitler was consolidating his drive for 
power in the early 1930's, Mr. Hoover records, 
the Communists—instead of joining hands 
with the anti-Nazi forces—actually stepped 
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up their attacks on the non-Communist 
parties. They thereby doomed any effective 
stop-Hitler movement to failure. The rea- 
son, as Mr. Hoover sees it, was that Ger- 
many’s Communist leaders were convinced 
that Hitler would fail. Nazism looked to 
them like an ideal prelude to their own bid 
for power. 
WHAT THEY MEAN 


Several years later, of course, Stalin and 
Hitler concluded their 1939 nonagression 
pact, which assured Hitler of peace in the 
east and allowed him to proceed with plans 
for war with France and Britain on the 
west. 

In dealing with the current Communist 
line, Mr. Hoover deals with particular ef- 
fectiveness with two of the most alluring 
terms in the Communist lexicon— peace“ 
and “coexistence.” 

“According to Communist dogma,” he 
writes, “[Communistic]” expansion must 
continue by any and all means until the final 
goal of world communism has been 
achieved. Only then, the Communists claim, 
will true peace prevail throughout the world. 
What they actually mean is that peace will 
be achieved only when they have crushed 
all opposition and have succeeded in im- 
posing their will on all the other countries 
of the world.” 

As for “coexistence,” Mr. Hoover has this 
to say: 

“It is a broad, psychological tactic clever- 
ly devised by Khrushchev to serve a num- 
ber of objectives. * * * Through the weapon 
to peaceful coexistence, Soviet Communists 
are seeking to lull the free world—particu- 
larly the United States—into a false sense 
of security. It is a means of buying time 
through which they can consolidate past 
gains while probing for the soft spots in 
the non-Communist world which present op- 
portunities for future expansion. 

“Khrushchey's policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence is not based on weakness. On the con- 
trary, it is an indication of strength and 
confidence.” 

In the final portion of his book, Mr. 
Hoover turns to the current status of the 
Communist threat and what ordinary Amer- 
icans can do to combat it. He reminds us 
that, at their meeting in Moscow in No- 
vember 1960 the 81 Communist Parties of 
the world intensified their campaign against 
the United States. Despite the fact that 
American Communists total only 10,000, 
“the Communist Party, U.S.A,, is, and will 
continue to be a serious threat to our inter- 
nal security.” - 

MUST LEARN FACTS 


Mr. Hoover adds some words of warning 
about the importance of “vigilante” action on 
the part of the uninformed. But he recalls 
also that “Government legislation and regu- 
lations in and of themselyes, will not guar- 
antee our security.” 

Our Communist enemies, he says, ex- 
ploit every opportunity to appeal to the 
people over the heads of the leaders of our 
Government.” It becomes a vitally impor- 
tant matter, therefore, for Americans to in- 
form themselves as fully as they can about 
communism and the techniques it employs. 

MUST MEET CHALLENGE 


These techniques touch all fronts—po- 
litical, economic, psychological, scientific, 
educational, and military. On each of these 
fronts, he maintains, the challenge must be 
met. 

Most Important of all, perhaps, Ameri- 
cans need to be mindful of their own 
heritage. In this period of crisis," Mr. 
Hoover says, “we must revitalize our proven 
values of the past and merge them with 
the opportunities of the present. 

“Then,” he concludes, “we will have more 
than enough determination and moral 
strength to meet and defeat the challenge 
of communism while moviig ahead on the 
basis of our own freely chosen values.” 


1962 
A New Outlook for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
finished reading an address by Eric 
Johnston of the Motion Picture Associ- 
ation of America, delivered October 8 at 
Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va. 

I do not always agree with Mr. John- 
ston, especially in the field of world trade 
and U.S. employment; however, his ad- 
dress is thought provoking and worthy 
of the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

All of us are aware of the situation 
that exists in our educational system 
and a fresh new and bold approach to 
the discussion of this problem as con- 
tained in the Johnston article is of more 
than passing interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I present the address for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House. 

A New OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION 


(An address by Eric Johnston, president, 
Motion Picture Association of America, at 
Marshall University, Huntington, W. Va., 
on Monday evening, Oct. 8, 1962) 

We've always had critics of our educational 
system. This is understandable: criticism 
comes easier than craftsmanship. But with 
education, for the most part, the criticism 
has usually been constructive and positive. 

Lately, however, it seems to be growing 
more negative—and often more hysterical 
in tone. The sounds of some of education's 
Critics have become strident, if not down- 
Tight raucous. I wonder why. 

Can we seriously write it off to the anxie- 
ties of the age in which we live? 

Can we chalk it up to the temper of the 
times? 

Should we ignore It—or should we, in- 
stedd, try to analyze it? 

I believe we should do the latter. I'd like 
to take a closer look at some of this criticism 
today. Then I'd like to discuss with you 
What I feel are some of the causes. And, 
finally, I'd like to offer for your consideration 
& proposal that might prove helpful. 

First—the criticism. What's the real na- 
ture of it? 

I think that, fundamentally, education 18 
Betting two kinds of criticism today. There 
is the nervous kind that centers only on the 
extremes to be found in modern education. 
Generally, this kind of critic has the loudest 
Voice—and he decries our entire educational 
System on the basis of the extreme incident 
and the tsolated situation. 

Then there's the reasonable kind of criti- 
cism—the rational kind that looks at the 
Whole of education before pointing out areas 
of weakness. This kind of critic shuns ex- 
tremes in favor of a balanced view of edu- 
Cation as it relates to our total society. 

Let me ilustrate what I mean. Take the 
Nervous critic. Let's examine his tactics 
let's see what he complains about. 

Here are some actual examples: 

One critic recently charged that America’s 
educational system was not preparing our 
Youth to face the demands of the world 
around us. His evidence? He pointed to one 
Unit of one course in one upstate New York 
high school. The unit was called: “How to 
Be Livable, Lovable, and Datable.” 

Now, we may well shudder at the title of 
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that session. But I don't feel it is sufficient 
evidence on which to convict all of America's 
educators. 

Here’s another one. One resource guide 
for one grade in the schools of one California 
city contains the following: 

“In the 10th grade, study is concentrated 
on the growth of democracy, and especially 
on the form of government which developed. 
Such a study should be brief and to the 
point, in order to allow time for the unit 
on driver education.” 

Yes, we may shudder at this one, too. 
But the nervous critic does more than that. 
He reads into this a sort of decline and fall 
of our whole educational structure, And 
it’s just not true. 

That, unfortunately, is not the only tactic 
employed by the nervious critic. He has 
another favorite. It’s the survey of one class 
in one school. And he has a field day with 


singularly frighteni 
show the kids to be monumentally stupid. 

From time to time, I run across these sur- 
yeys—and I'm always struck by the fact that 
I never see those surveys in which the pupils 
scored well. It’s only the horrible ones that 
get into print. 

At any rate, one of the latest of these sur- 
veys was recently reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

It reported that 61 percent of a group of 
high school students do not believe in profits; 
83 percent think business profits are at least 
60 percent; 62 percent think workers should 
not produce all they are capable of produc- 
ing; and 53 percent favor Government own- 
ership of banks, railroads, and steel com- 
panies. 


This survey was called—and I quote—“an 
example of American moral decay.” 

This is absurd. Certainly, this single sur- 
vey of a single group of students means that 
these young people need to learn more— 
and perhaps need to be taught better. But 
moral decay? I don't believe it justifies that 
kind of hyperbole. 

And I ask : Where are the surveys of 
the bright kids? Maybe the answer is they 
don't make good ammunition for the nervous 
critic. 

I think any educator will freely admit that 
some parts of our educational system may 
have gotten a bit too frivolous. And the 
good educator—the good teacher—is con- 
cerned about it and tries to remedy this. 

We probably have to admit, too, that the 
nervous critic means well. And that he has 
every right to bring these extreme incidents 
to light. This Is a service he can perform. 

But I think it becomes a disservice to all 
of education when he carries it too far— 
when he uses it as a weapon against the 
educator and against the legitimate cause of 
education, 

To draw dire conclusions from extreme 
situations is to anticipate trouble. And I 
can never understand people who do this. 
Why anticipate trouble? After all, when 
did trouble ever come too late? 

So much for the nervous critic, 

Now, what about the other kind—the rea- 
sonable critic? What is reasonable criticism? 
Ihave a few examples. 

Earlier this year it was announced that 
10,000 Tth graders in New York City could 
not rend 3d grade books. 

A while back it was pointed out that some 
30 million Americans are without any library 
service whatever. 

In midyear a study financed by the Car- 
negle Corp. concluded that America's col- 
leges were too isolationist and too provincial 
in their teaching of international affairs. 

These, in my judgment, are good illustra- 
tions of valid, reasonable criticism. And I'll 
explain why. 

Perhaps the most characteristic 
of the reasonable critic—and it was true in 
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each of these cases—is that he does not try 
to make education a scapegoat. He main- 
tains his perspective. 

While the reasonable critic points out edu- 
cation’s responsibility in a given problem, 
he recognizes at the same time that this re- 
sponsibility is shared by others in our society. 
He does not blame education alone. 

If education is to blame for the reading 
level of New York City’s seventh graders, are 
not the parents and the community and the 
municipal government to blame as well? 

If education is to blame for the lack of 
libraries, aren't the communities, govern- 
ment, business, and individuals equally at 
fault in allowing this condition to persist? 

And if our college curriculums are too 
isolationist, is it only Inadequate courses 
that are responsible? Of course not. Myriad 
factors are involved—student apathy, pub- 
lic disinterest, an indifferent society. 

Somehow, there is a deeper awareness in 
reasonable criticism. And it, in turn, should 
generate a deeper concern in all of us. 

Above all, we should be able to distinguish 
between the reasonable and the nervous crit- 
10. For it goes without saying which kind of 
criticism deserves more of our effort, time, 
and energy. 

Probably a prime example of reasonable 
criticism is coming these days from those 
concerned about the plight of the out-of- 
school unemployed youth. 

A million young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 21, out of school and out 
of work, unskilled and untrained, many of 
them school dropouts. 

These idle young people are truly “social 
dynamite,“ as Dr. Conant says. And we're 
piling up more of this inflammable human 
material all the time. 

Should American education be criticized 
for this? Certainly it should. The school 
did not equip and prepare these young people 
well enough. It failed somewhere along the 
line. And it’s tragic that the school—often 
our last direct link with these young men 
and women—should have let them slip 
through its grasp, so that now many of them 
are beyond reach and beyond help. 

But if education is culpable—if it should 
be criticized, it is mot alone. So should we 
criticize the employers and the labor unions 
who have falled to meet this problem. So 
should we criticize the parents who have 
failed these children. So should we criticize 
government and social agencies and all 
others who haye not acted. 

Ultimately, this problem—this shocking 
waste of human beings—will be corrected by 
the best efforts of all these segments of 
society. 

The reasonable critic recognizes this—and 
he tailors his criticism to this end. 

Now, let’s look at What is sparking much of 
this criticism of education today. What 
really is causing it? 

Is it, as some say, the frills that adorn the 
modern classroom? Is it the lovable-datable 
course? Is it driver education? 

I don't think so, 

Is it, then, progressive education and the 
trend away from the three R's? Is it too 
much professional mumbo-jumpo on the 
part of educationists? Is it carelessness, ne- 
glect, indifference? 

No, I can't buy this, either. 

Tul ten you what I think it is—what I be- 
lieve is causing the trouble. In my opinion, 
it’s the problems confronting education that 
give rise to the criticism. 

And don’t we know what these problems 
are? Haven't they been well defined? 
Aren't they specific, concrete, practical prob- 
lems that are there for all to see? 

What are the answers? There is one that 
can be stated quickly—money. Clearly, we 
need more adequate funds for education. 
Our educational plant must grow to meet ris- 
ing needs, That takes money, 
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But we make a mistake if we rely merely 
on money. That alone won't do it. 

What else do we need? We need a more 
alert, more aware attitude toward education. 
Each of us, as citizens, needs to be better in- 
formed. We need to do more ourselyes to 
support education, to give it maximum at- 
tention and consideration. 

When we do this, we can, in our democratic 
way, bring about the results we want. 

But what disturbs me is that the mini- 
mizers are at work. I have noticed a grow- 
ing tendency to minimize our problems—to 
look upon them as solved because progress 
has been made. 

Listen to what some national publications 
have printed recently. 

On the classroom shortage, we are told that 
1 out of every 20 classrooms was occupied 
for the first time at the beginning of this 
school year. One new classroom out of every 
20—what about the other 19? And what 
about the 127,200 classrooms that the U.S. 
Office of Education tells us were needed but 
did not exist at the beginning of this school 


year? 

On the teacher shortage, we are told that 
the national pupil-teacher ratio of 20-to-1 
averages out the extreme overcrowding in in- 
dividual schools. Yes, it may average it 
out—but does it help it? 

On teachers’ salaries, we are told that 
teachers’ wage gains have outpaced the Fed- 
eral cost-of-living index—that they have ris- 
en faster than some other professions. Is 
this surprising when you consider the low 
base from which they started? 

When I read these things, it's clear to me 
that the minimizers are at work. And I 
think it’s a dangerous game they're play- 
ing—a game in which American education 
can only be the loser, 

We've got these problems and we might as 
well own up to them—and solve them. 
There's no easy way—and there's no cure-all 
for education's ills. And those who offer 
quick, simple solutions are just as mistaken 
and misguided as the minimizers. 

Those who cry out that we need to set up 
machinery for national examinations for 
teachers and studentse—that this is the way 
to raise standards and solve education's prob- 
lems—are asking for a cure-all. And they are 
probably doing it out of frustration. 

Machinery for national examinations? Do 
the words “machinery” and education“ be- 
long together? Must education conform to 
rigid national guidelines—or should it, in- 
stead, be a flexible, malleable, ever-changing 
force in our society? 

In plain language, shouldn't we start 
spending more money on the education of 
our kids, instead of buying a set of shackles 
for the system itself? 

Ireally don't believe we need more tests for 
our teachers—I think we need simply more 
teachers. 

Education’s critics can yowl all they want 
to about frills and national tests and cure- 
alls. But these, certainly, are not the real, 
basic problems. 

When a kid can’t read, perhaps one more 
teacher could have helped. 

When a kid drops out of school, perhaps 
one more teacher could have prevented it. 

When an act of viciousness, violence, or 
prejudice occurs in an American community, 
perhaps one more school early enough could 
have forestalled it. 

It’s my conviction that we should help 
education to solve these underlying problems. 
We should give education the chance to solve 
Ita problems. 

And we should give education the means 
financial and otherwise—with which to do 
the kind of job that must be done to meet 
the needs of America's young people, first, 
and to satisfy education's critics, second. 

I want to turn now to the proposal I 
mentioned. 
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Education has its contemporary critics to 
deal with. It has its pressing problems to 
solve. It has its immediate, day-to-day ob- 
jectives to work for. 

But doesn’t it haye something more? 
Something much more important to consider 
in today’s world? Doesn’t it have a bigger 
challenge—a bigger role to play in the ad- 
vance of our civilization? 

I think it has. 

This was brought home to me recently 
when I heard one of those nervous critics 
complain that our schools are creating a 
frightened generation. 

He said that young people today are scared 
to death they ire afraid of the bomb—they're 
afraid of everything—they worship only se- 
curity. And he, of course, blamed the schools 
for producing this fearful, frightened gen- 
eration. 

He didn’t swing me over to his point of 
view, but he did start me thinking about 
the kind of generation we need to create. 

And I began to ask myself what really is— 
what really should be—the goal of education 
right now. 

Is it merely to keep ahead of the Russians? 
Is it just to produce more scientists and more 
technicians for the race to the moon? What 
is education's biggest challenge anyway? 

After much thought, I came up with what 
I believe is the answer. And I offer it now 
for your consideration. 

I believe education needs a new outlook—a 
new goal—one related to the future develop- 
ment of the total society in which it func- 
tions. And I believe we have one. 

To me, it’s a challenging, worthwhile goal 
that educators and all of us can work toward. 

This goal ts the vision—the plan—the con- 
cept of an Atlantic world. 

Let me explain. 

What is the Atlantic world? Briefly, it’s a 
plan that calls for the creation of a true 
Atlantic community within the next decade— 
a community made up of those North At- 
lantic countries who share important inter- 
ests, values, and historical experiences. 

The backbone of this Atlantic community 
would be these countries’ common belief in 
freedom, justice, and individual rights. And 
the community would foster cooperation in 
the political, military, economic, social, mor- 
al, and cultural fields. 

As envisioned, this Atlantic world could 
result in the greatest positive step forward 
that Western civilization has ever known. 
At the same time, it would be the free world's 
strongest safeguard against the menace of 
communism. And it would be the under- 
developed world’s greatest resource and 
greatest hope for progress. 

Some say the idea of an Atlantic Com- 
munity is an fllusion—that it's Just an ex- 
ercise in futility thought up by dreamers and 
visionaries. I don't agree. 

I believe this concept—this dream, if you 
will—is rooted in reality, I consider it the 
most practical dream ever conceived by man. 

Why? I say this because, in my Judgment, 
the same ideas and the same forces that are 
now shaping the Atlantic Community have 
already worked their magic in the Western 
world in our time. 

We need only look at the course of de- 
velopments in Europe to see their profound 
influence. 

Who would have thought a decade ago 
that the French, the Italians, the Germans 
and the other continental nations would give 
up their flerce sense of nationalism and 
would, in fact, welcome being called “Eu- 
ropeans?” 

Who would have believed possible a dec- 
ade ago the accomplishments of that eco- 
nomic miracle, the European Common Mar- 
ket? 

Who would have thought 10 years ago 
that the United Kingdom would ever 
risk the loss of any of its sovereignty, any 
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of its traditions, any of its commonwealth 
ties in favor of a closer association with the 
Continent? 

Think about it—these are really incredi- 
ble developments. And they've occurred, 
actually, in a very short span of years. 

I feel the same motivations—the same 
things that inspired these events—are at 
work right now encouraging the birth of an 
Atlantic world. 

Why do I view this Atlantic world as a 
new outlook and a new goal for all of us? 
How does it apply to education, in particular? 
T’ll tell you. 

This Atlantic world, when it comes, will 
be a bright but tough world. It will test all 
the old verities. It will shake up all the old 
ways and the old beliefs. 

Narrow proyincialism will have no place 
in it. Nor will prejudice, ignorance, and in- 
justice. Nor can it be the abode of a 
frightened generation. 

It will require a generation of men and 
women with Intelligence, imagination, and 
courage. And each succeeding generation 
will have to be better than the last, 

Education, quality education, Is a corner- 
stone of this world ahead. It will be the 
driving force in this Atlantic world. After 
all, hasn't education always been the one 
sure way we have advanced in our civiliza- 
tion? 

That's why I feel the establishment and 
maintenance of an Atlantic world will prob- 
ably constitute the most rugged exam that 
American education has ever had to take. 
For that matter, we'll all have to cram for 
this big test. 

Can we pass it? I belleve we can. 

We've always accepted a new challenge. 
We've always adopted a new, exciting out- 
look, We've never been afraid of new worlds 
opening to us. 

What am I asking education to do? I’m 
asking education to think about this new 
outlook, this new goal, this new world, 

Perhaps by working for this bigger dream, 
education can evaluate better the opinions 
of its critics. Perhaps with a bigger goal, 
we can put education's problems into proper 
perspective and find ways to solve them. 
Maybe, by dedicating itself to a bigger cause, 
education can better fulfill its destiny. 

What am I asking? 

I'm asking education to buy a dream. I 
think it's a bargain, 


The Scrapping of Fishing Trawlers by 
Germany Points Up the Obsolescence 
of Our Own Fishing Fleet and the 
Need for a Change in Our Laws Regu- 
lating the Construction of Fishing Ves- 
sels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the August 31 issue of the 
Fishing News, London, 14 German fishing 
trawlers are being scrapped. These ves- 
sels are termed “obsolete.” They were 
built: one in 1953; one in 1951; seven 
in 1949; one in 1948; one in 1944; one 
reconditioned in 1941, and so forth. 

Unfortunately, we in the United States 
do not regard vessels of this age as ob- 
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solete. Many of our trawlers are twice 
as old as the oldest German trawler be- 
ing scrapped. Still worse is the fact that 
we cannot scrap our old vessels for the 
simple reason that we cannot build new 
ones at double the cost our friends in 
Germany, Japan, and the rest of the 
world can build them. This constitutes 
one more urgent reason for Congress to 
enact legislation in the next Congress, 
if the United States is to continue in 
the business of producing fish. Other- 
wise, we shall yield the resources of the 
high seas to other nations who have 
forced us from the second highest pro- 
ducing nation to the fifth in a matter of 
3 years. 


Facilitating Entry of Alien Skilled 
Specialists 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has been consistently advocating, 
Over the past 15 years, improvement in 
and modernization of our immigration 
laws, I am impelled by a strong sense of 
duty to urge approval of this bill, S. 3361, 
new before us. 

A similar bill was considered and ap- 
proved by a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a 
Member, and we are pleased that the 
Senate saw fit to act upon the measure 
earlier today. 

The first section of this bill extends 
the date of registration 3 months, to 
March 31, 1954, for brothers and sisters 
and married sons and daughters of citi- 
zens of the United States where they 
have applied for an immigrant visa, un- 
der the law, and did not receive a quota 
number. Although the Senate would not 
agree to our proposed registration date 
of December 31, 1954, the date estab- 
lished in this measure will, at least, per- 
mit some 16,000 to be reunited with 
their families in this country if they 
80 desire. In the next Congress, I most 
earnestly hope that the registration date 
will be further extended to cover all of 
those qualified applicants, who have been 
Patiently waiting, to rejoin family mem- 
bers and relatives in this country. 

The second part of this measure pro- 
vides for admittance, or the adjustment 
of immigrant status, of those skilled 
aliens whose services are urgently needed 
in the United States. The Department 
of Defense and defense contractors have 
testified to the essential need for these 
individuals and the Labor Department 
has established that they would not be 
competing for jobs with American work- 
ers, This section of the bill will greatly 
Teduce the work of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate where 
this problem has been dealt with, over a 
long period, in a piecemeal fashion by 
use of private bills for practically each 
individual involved. Under the provi- 
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sions of this measure, the State Depart- 
ment and Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service will have the authority to 
process these applicants and make the 
adjustment in their immigration status. 

Mr. Speaker, none of the fundamental 
requirements, such as good character, 
non-Communist affiliation, integrity, et 
cetera, for persons to enter this country 
are being waived by this legislation. 

This is a good, sound measure entirely 
within the traditions of our immigration 
policies and I most earnestly hope it is 
promptly approved without further de- 
lay. 


Japan Lifts Bars, but Just Slightly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
told and told again by the administration 
that other countries are following our 
good example in freeing trade barriers. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp the following item from the 
New York Herald Tribune of October 8, 
1962. It shows that Japan has liberal- 
ized its trade by 88 percent. The 
liberalization applies to such items as 
whale meat, pearls, and silk cocoons. 

The article follows: 

JAPAN Lirts Bars, BOT Just SLIGHTLY 

Tokyo.—Japan's heraled import liberaliza- 
tion program went into full swing last week— 
and any American exporter who has whale 
meat, pearls, or silk cocoons to sell can hope 
for increased business here. 

But if industrial America still wants, as it 
has for years, to sell the Japanese auto- 
mobiles, television sets, or heavy machinery, 
Japan's shores will remain almost as tightly 
closed as ever. 

This is the opinion of Americans in Tokyo 
who, after careful study, describe the pro- 
gram as only a slight concession to free trade 
and definitely not one that will start sales 
figures climbing from one end of America to 
another. 

Under the program, announced September 
29, Japan promises to liberalize 88 percent 
of its imports, based on 1959 trading. 

That is, the Japanese Government will 
make more of this nation’s tightly controlled 
foreign exchange available for the purchase 
of foreign-made goods. 

GOOD AT FIRST GLANCE 


Removal of trade barriers is something 
Japan’s trade partners, particularly No. 1 
America, have demanded for years. On the 
surface, 88 percent liberalization sounds like 
a big step forward. 

“It's impressive—to any one who has not 
looked into it,” one American said. 

Close examination, the Americans claim, 
discloses: 

Imports in 1959 were severely restricted 
and an 88 percent improvement on the base 
year is little headway. 

Liberalization has nothing to do with 
tariffs or customs duties and in some cases 
both have been raised on liberalized items. 
This reduces the effect of liberalization on 
these items to zero, 

Japan has opened its shores to goods such 
as whale meat, pearls or silk cocoons—of 
which it is the world's foremost producer. 
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Most goods which American manufacturers 
could profitably sell to a Japanese public 
that wants to buy them, such as autos and 
television sets, are not liberalized. 

Japan desires to protect its foreign ex- 
change reserve, which dropped dangerously 
low to $1.3 billion earlier this year before 
climbing back to $1.7 billion in September. 


DOUBLE DAMAGE SEEN 


Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda's government 
also wants to protect segments of Japan's in- 
dustry which cannot compete with foreign 
manufacturers. This applies to heavy ma- 
chinery especially. 

There is some fear in Japan that liberaliza- 
tion will do damage in both respects, causing 
a flight of foregin exchange and throwing 
Japanese industry open to competition it 
cannot possibly meet. 

This argument is disputed by some Amer- 
icans here who say that of the hundreds of 
items on the liberalized list, they find only 
a few that will greatly appeal to American 
manufacturers—some chemicals, refriger- 
ators, vending machines, fountain pens. 


Beware Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier points out the 
greatest danger now confronting all 
citizens of this Republic. 

It is the combination and culmination 
of the building of the huge Central Gov- 
ernment in Washington coupled with a 
steady and unconscionable delegation 
of power on the part of Congress to the 
President and executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

This Member of Congress has repeat- 
edly warned on the House floor and else- 
where of the almost unlimited powers 
that have been handed to the executive 
branch and we agree completely with 
the Courier editorial wherein it states: 

The American system was founded on wise 
principles of the dispersion of power. We 
are now moving rapidly toward a concentra- 
tion of power. Many Americans will scoff 
at the dangers involved. We think they will 
some day regret their present complacency. 


The editorial follows: 


Much has been made of the fact that Ted 
Kennedy received the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Senator in Massachusetts even 
though he had absolutely no qualifications 
for the post. 

This was accomplished, not necessarily be- 
cause the President intervened to help his 
brother, but because the Democratic ma- 
chine leaders in the State were desperately 
anxious not to offend the man who holds 
their political future in his hands. 

Charges were made during the campaign 
that men close to the President actively in- 
tervened. Whether these charges are true 
or not really makes little difference. Ted 
Kennedy won merely by being the Presi- 
dent's brother and because the men who con- 
trol primary yotes have to maintain close 
friendship with the President. 

The significance of Ted Kennedy’s vic- 
tory, therefore, is not the danger of creating 
a dynasty as it is a demonstration of the 
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enormous powers of the Presidency. For if 
the President’s influence can succeed in get- 
ting a callow youth elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate merely because of blood relationship, 
imagine what power the President has in di- 
recting the election of a reasonably qualified 
candidate whom he can openly support. 

Until the era of big government, the Presl- 
dent's influence was limited to appointment 
of postmasters and other Federal personnel. 

, jealous of its powers, specified 
where public works projects were to be done. 
Federal budgets were small and the economic 
future of no industry or State was dependent 
on favoritism in the White House, 

Now, however, that situation has changed. 
President Kennedy is able to assign an ad- 
ditional 180-mile segment of the Interstate 
Highway System to West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania as a political reward. He can initi- 
ate antitrust investigations against steel 
companies because they challenged a Presi- 
dential policy which had absolutely no status 
in law. He can obtain enactment of a $900 
million public works bill which allows him 
to decide, within certain limits, where the 
money is to be spent, He can influence the 
location of billions of dollars worth of 
defense and space installations; and incur- 
ring his displeasure can ruin the economy of 
a whole State. He now has tariff-cutting 
powers which determine whether whole in- 
dustries survive or perish. 

This is not a partisan issue. It is an issue 
of good government. The American system 
was founded on wise principles of the dis- 
persion of power. We are now moving rap- 
idly toward a concentration of power. Many 
Americans will scoff at the dangers involved. 
We think they will some day regret their 
present complacency. 


Sense of Congress With Respect to 
Berlin 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Concurrent Resolution 
570. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 570, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to the situation in 
Berlin, and I most earnestly hope it will 
be unanimously and promptly adopted. 

It appears to me that our approach to 
the endorsement of this resolution 
should be on the basis of haying noth- 
ing to lose and very likely a great deal 
to gain, considering the past record of 
the Russian Government. 

If there should be any doubt in the 
minds of the Kremlin leaders, this reso- 
lution clearly, precisely, and forcefully 
expresses the strong convictions of a 
united American people that we will con- 
tinue to encourage and support a free, 
unified, and democratic Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution also 
strengthens the hand of the President 
in dealing with this Berlin situation be- 
cause it serves notice upon the Russian 
dictators that this Congress and the peo- 
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ple of the United States stand solidly 
behind our Commander in Chief. 

With the same patriotic spirit and for- 
titude with which we passed a similar 
resolution on Cuba, and as a complement 
to that resolution, let us speedily and 
without dissent adopt this Berlin reso- 
lution as a mtter of right, of honor, and 
of free world leadership, 


Resolution of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, a false, mis- 
leading, and libelous article in a labor 
publication in my district would attack 
the integrity and courage of the Members 
of this august body. It states, and I 
quote: 

Under pressure from life insurance com- 
panies, the U.S. House has killed a proposal 
to reopen the GI insurance program to all 
veterans of World War II and Korea. 


I realize that this attack would never 
have been made were we not in the midst 
of a political campaign because the of- 
ficials of this union have never shown 
any support for this measure nor has 
this publication demonstrated any inter- 
est in this legislation. 


It is difficult to believe that this attack 
on the majority of the Members of this 
House and pinpointed at the gentleman 
from Ohio was done in good faith. Cer- 
tainly they must have known that na- 
tional commanders and their representa- 
tives of eight major veteran organizations 
gathered together within the past 3 
weeks and presented resolutions of ap- 
preciation to those of us who partici- 
pated in this action. I enter my resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION PRESENTED TO 

THE HONORABLE WILLIAM H. AYRES, AS A 
. MEMBER OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VET- 

ERANS AFFAIRS IN THE 2D SESSION OF THE 

87TH CONGRESS 

“Which recognized the increasing hard- 
ships inflicted on some two million disabled 
American veterans by the inflationary spiral 
of the cost of living; and 

“Which sponsored legislation to provide 
cost-of-living compensation increases valued 
at some $100 millions annually for men and 
women disabled in wartime service to the 
Nation; and 

“Which responded with compassion at a 
critical moment in time to the historic joint 
Initiative of the undersigned organizations 
in efforts to dissolve a procedural deadlock 
which threatened to continue indefinitely 
and unresolved; and 

“Which persisted in the face of procedural 
and political odds to achieve ultimate enact- 
ment of these equitably and overdue adjust- 
ments; and 

“Which has, therefore, earned the appreci- 
ation and respect of the eight undersigned 
national veterans leaders who dedicated 
themselves and their organizations in un- 
precedented unity to fulfillment of this Na- 
tion's just obligation to our war disabled.” 


October 8 


Signed on this 20th day of September 1962. 
William Hughes, National President, 
Blinded Veterans Association; Byron 
B. Gentry, Commander in Chief, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of U.S. A.; John 
J. Parkas, National President, Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America; Edward J. 
McElroy, National Commander, Cath- 
olle War Veterans; Edwin P. Fifielski, 
National Commander, AMVETS; Les- 
ter J. Hawkins, National Commander, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart of 
U.S. A.: Peter L. Dye, National Com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans; 
Morton Loudon, National Commander, 
Jewish War Veterans. 


As a veteran myself and as a 12-year 
member of. the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I can realize the error of my 
election opponent in reprinting this story 
as part of his campaign literature seeing 
that he is not only not a veteran himself 
but he has never participated in any na- 
tional veteran activity. 

Had he ever done so, he would have 
realized that my action was in the best 
interest of every veteran. We who have 
served our country in the armed services 
resent any attempt by the nonveteran to 
mislead us. This is especially true when 
it is done for political purposes. 

This was done when veterans were led 
to believe that the legislation before us 
would have reinstated the veteran's in- 
surance at the same premium rates that 
were in force during World War II. As 
one who permitted his insurance to lapse 
at the termination of military service, I 
have analyzed the Senate version of the 
legislation and find that the premium 
cost under the measure would be more 
than twice the cost of the World War I 
insurance. The rate is competitive with 
the cost of private commercial insurance. 
This legislation could have but added to 
the bureaucracy of Washington without 
fulfilling the wishes of the veteran. 

You will note that this attack de- 
liberately avoids any mention of our ac- 
tion in granting compensation increases 
for 2 million disabled veterans. One has 
but to read the above resolution of ap- 
preciation to see the benefit that accrued 
by our action here. 

Here are the facts of the case as the 
writer of this scurrilous attack must 
surely have known, 

On August 8 the Senate passed S. 3597, 
a bill to authorize the purchase of na- 
tional service life insurance by all vet- 
erans who served between October 8, 
1940, and December 31, 1956. 

The House of Representatives on 
August 16 passed H.R. 12333, a similar 
bill. After analyzing this bill and recog- 
nizing that it offered little if any benefit 
to the veteran, I offered a motion to re- 
commit the bill with instructions to 
amend it so that only those veterans who, 
because of service-connected disabilities, 
were unable to purchase commercial life 
insurance, could purchase this insurance. 
This motion carried. The committee 
promptly reported the bill as amended 
and it passed the House. 

The net result is that we now have a 
Senate version of S. 3597 authorizing the 
purchase of insurance for all veterans 
who served between 1940 and 1956 and a 
House version limiting the insurance to 
those who are unable to purchase com- 
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mercial insurance by reason of their serv- 
ice-connected disability. The Senate 
has disagreed to the House amendment 
and has requested a conference. Con- 
ferees have been named but have not yet 
met. 

I know that it must seem strange to 
Members of this body that a political foe 
would accuse me of “knifing the vet- 
eran.” It is a well-known fact that 12 
years ago, I asked for assignment to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee so 
that I might fight for the just right of 
the veteran. During my entire service 
on that committee, the veteran has com- 
mended my actions on his behalf. 

The most able chairman of that com- 
mittee who certainly must be commended 
by every veteran for his actions on their 
behalf, recently sent me the following 
letter: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS. 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM H, AYRES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Br: As we approach the adjourn- 
ment of this 87th Congress, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to you for the high 
degree of responsibility you have exercised 
as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the con- 
sideration of veterans’ legislation. 

Your actions during the past 12 years as 
& member of my committee have truly re- 
flected a sincere regard for the best interests 
of the Nation and its veterans. Because you 
have always shown the courage to place the 
national welfare and the interests of vet- 
erans above political expediency, I am hon- 
ored to have you on my committee. 

Although you have been of immeasurable 
assistance in obtaining favorable action on 
approximately 60 veterans bills reported by 
Our committee in this Congress, there re- 
mains much to be accomplished, I look for- 
ward to serving with you in the next Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


The campaigns in my district have 
always been hard fought. My opponents 
have been honorable men who opposed 
me on the issues of the day. Falsehoods 
and insidious attacks are foreign to our 
Method of campaigning. I am certain 
that the Members of this House as well 
as the veteran himself must be shocked 
at this type of political attack. 

A political opponent who was himself 
& veteran would never have lent his 
name to such false literature. I cer- 
tainly hope that this man as a part-time 
teacher does not use these same methods 
in indoctrinating our youth with prin- 
Ciples based on dishonest statements. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of October 6, 1962: 


WASHINGTON Report—CaruciaL Issues WE 
Face AS CONGRESS NEARS ADJOURNMENT 
(By Congressman Broce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

The 87th Congress is coming to a close. 
As this newsletter is being prepared the end 
of the session could be but hours away. 
Much of what has been done by this Con- 
gress, under pressure from the White House 
and the Democratic leadership, has changed 
drastically the course of our national life 
and the effects will be felt by the people for 
many years to come. It has been a Con- 
gress dominated by unprecedented pressure 
from the executive branch to pass legisla- 
tion increasing the power of the President to 
a point undreamed of by the framers of our 
Constitution. Some of the worst bills 
passed, those which have transferred power 
to the President which constitutionally be- 
longs to Congress include, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, giving the President au- 
thority to rescind or eliminate tariffs, to 
subsidize industry he thus puts out of busi- 
ness and to pay workers for loss of jobs; 
the Revenue Act of 1962, though greatly 
improved from Its original version Is still a 
tax monstrosity posing a constant threat to 
our economy; creation of a Disarmament 
Agency (ist sess.) which makes it possible 
for the United States to disarm unilaterally 
and to place our sovereignty at the mercy 
of an international force; Unemployment 
Compensation (Ist sess.) amendments which 
erode to a greater extent the responsibilities 
of the State and pave the way for Federal 
standards. There are many others, all of 
which have been discussed in my weekly 
newsletters over the past 2 years. In 
short, the 87th Congress was a bossed legis- 
lative body, bending its will before the on- 
slaught of political pressure, promises and 
implied punishment. It ls my hope we may 
remedy some of the mistakes of this Con- 
gress in the next session and return to the 

ple and the Congress the rights and re- 
sponsibilities given to them by the Constitu- 
tion, 

As the session ends, there are three burn- 
Ing issues which will be the issues upon 
which the election campaigns will turn: 

First; Cuba. Our failure to stop Com- 
munist aggression in Cuba has been out- 
lined in previous newsletters (Sept. 4, 15, 
29). The most serious indictment of the 
State Department yet made is contained in 
the U.S. News & World Report of October 8, 
1962. In an interview with our former Am- 
bassador to Cuba, Earl E. T. Smith (Ambas- 
sador at the time Castro took over) the 
magazine exposes the fact that under State 
Department recommendations the United 
States helped bring Castro to power even 
though his Communist ties were known to 
them. In choosing to support Castro 
against Batista we ignored the other alter- 
natives including important civic-minded 
individuals in Cuba, friendly to the United 
States, who could have formed a provisional 
government of national unity. Such a gov- 
ernment would have needed the support of 
the United States in order to maintain law 
and order during an interim period while 
general elections were being held. We refused 
such support or the support of any provi- 
sional government which did not include 
Castro on the ground that such a step would 
constitute intervention in the internal affairs 
of Cuba. We insisted on maintaining this 
unrealistic position while Castro seized 
power. We followed up this inept action by 
discouraging all legitimate opposition to Cas- 
tro, finally culminating in the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, the full responsibility of President 
Kennedy. Now Khrushchev has Cuba. The 
issue: What is going to be our policy toward 
the Russian Communist aggression in the 
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Western Hemisphere? The American people 
must serve a mandate that we intend to pro- 
tect our freedom, reinstate the Monroe Doc- 
trine, win the cold war with a firm policy 
backed by effective action to rid Cuba of its 
Communist masters and return freedom to 
the people of that unhappy island. 

Second: Selling our birthright for a mess 
of pottage. The US. News & World Report 
also relates the trend of many congressional 
campaigns in which politicians, in their 
eagerness to be elected to office, are promis- 
ing bigger and bigger handouts from Wash- 
ington. Of course, they fail to point out 
that the more we take from the Federal 
Government the more freedom we give in 
return. The issue: Have the American peo- 
ple reached the point where cradle-to-the- 
grave security means more than individual 
liberty upon which the strength of this great 
country has been built and maintained? 
The peoples’ mandate should be that we 
want a return to constitutional-limited 
government where every man is entitled to 
the best possible life through the fullest 
expression of his individual talents, industry, 
and will to succeed. 

Third: The General Walker case. During 
the past week I haye taken the floor of the 
House to demand that Gen. Edwin Walker 
be given full equality under the law. At no 
time have I endeayored to judge the guilt 
or innocence of General Walker, but I have 
demanded that every available power of 
Congress and the Federal Government be 
brought to bear to end the ruthless violation 
of General Walker's constitutional rights. 
We dare not allow any administration or any 
branch of this Government to run roughshod 
over the legal rights of any citizen because, 
if we do, we will lose freedom for all of us 
and this Republic will die. The issue: 
equality under the law for every individual 
regardless of his station in life, his race, his 
political views, or his religion, This is an 
issue in which every American citizen, be he 
Hberal or conservative, has a vital stake. 
Note: This is the final newsletter for the 87th 
Congress. They will be resumed when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 


Burns Creek 


—— 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, both on the floor of the House 
and before various committees of the 
House, statements have been made that 
everyone in Idaho is in favor of the 
Burns Creek project. 

I have always maintained that the 
hope of this country is in our youth and 
my hope was reaffirmed when I received 
a letter from Bill Byrne, student body 
president of the Rigby High School, of 
Rigby, Idaho. 

This thoughtful letter I commend not 
only to my colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest, but to the entire country: 

Ricsy HicH SCHOOL, 
Rigby, Idaho, October 1, 1962. 
The Honorable JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Savior: On behalf of the Rigby 
High School U.S. Government class, I would 
like to thank you for the excellent work you 
are doing to curb socialism in our Govern- 
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ment. We feel the U.S. Government should 
step back and let free enterprise once again 
compete without fear of Government deter- 
rents. In our opinion, the United States is 
the mightiest nation on earth, but it will lose 
this position unless the U.S, Government 
stops competing with private enterprise. 

I just finished watching a film by Repre- 
sentative HARDING, from Idaho, who degraded 
you for stopping passage of the Burns Creek 
bill. We not only thank you for this, we 
salute you. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Brut BYRNE, 
Student Body President. 


Mr. Speaker, so long as young people 
of our country are cognizant of the 
socialistic attitude of the present Mem- 
bers of Congress, there is still hope to 
keep this Republic alive. 


“Washington Cover-Up” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, history is 
strewn with the wreckage of govern- 
ments which became despotic because a 
complacent citizenry permitted leaders 
of governments to withhold vital infor- 
mation. 

Freedom is eroded and eventually dis- 
appears when government officials as- 
sume the power or are delegated the 
power to deny and withhold informa- 
tion, especially from congressional com- 
mittees whose membership is derived 
from the elected representatives of the 
people, 

It is in protest to this growing menace 
to freedom that Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, 
one of the Nation's top reporters and 
winner of the highest journalistic 
awards, has written a book entitled 
“Washington Cover-Up.” Mollenhoff is 
an employee of the Cowles Publications, 
one of which is the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 

“Washington Cover-Up” is both a 
searching review of how executive 
privilege has been used in attempts to 
deprive the public of the right to know 
and a warning that this privilege, abused, 
will be lethal to freedom, 

I urge Members of Congress to read 
and give serious thought to the contents 
of this book, and I submit herewith re- 
views of “Washington Cover-Up” as a 
further attestment to the character of 
the author and the excellent manner in 
which he deals with this subject. 
[From the Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 

Constitution, Sept. 16, 1962] 
BIPARTY Atrrack—Top Reporter TACKLES 
„Covrnur“ 

(By Jack Nelson) 

Clark Mollenhoff, one of the Nation's great 
reporters, winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
almost every other high award in journal- 
ism, does an incisive reporting job on the use 
of executive privilege by bureaucrats to 
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withhold Government information from the 
press and public—and particularly from 
congressional committees. 

You learn a good deal about Mollenhoff in 
his narration of the secrecy prob- 
lem. And this ts as it should be, for he has 
long been a defender of the public’s right to 
know how its Government is operating. 

In his usual hard-hitting style, Mollen hoff 
pulls no punches, criticizing Republicans 
and Democrats alike in this devastating anal- 
ysis of a problem too long ignored by the 
public and most political scientists and 
editors. 

Although the use of executive privilege to 
withhold information dates back to the time 
of Washington, it has become a significant 
danger to good government only in this cen- 
tury, according to Molienhof. 

The tax scandals of the Truman adminis- 
tration, exposed after bureaucrats denied 
they existed and tried to withhold tax rec- 
ords from Congress, provides an example of 
“the necessity of a congressional review to 
keep our big Federal agencies open and 
clean,” Molenhoff says. 

This necessity was recognized by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he was campaigning 
and promised-that his administration would 
have “no curtain of evasion, of suppression, 
or doubletalk between ourselves and the 
people.” But his administration became the 
worst offender of all. 

President Eisenhower claimed a “constitu- 
tional right to withhold any Government 
records from the press, the Congress, and 
even the watchdog auditors of the General 
Accounting Office * President Eisenhower 
allowed his good name to be used to hide 
bad government.” 

Mollenhoff, appointed to a 3-year term on 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion by President Kennedy, is an old friend 
of the Kennedys from the days of the Mc- 
Clellan committee, the existence of which, 

to Robert Kennedy, was due to 
Mollenhoff “more than anyone else.” Despite 
the friendship, the author is not adverse to 
criticizing the present tion. 

While Mollenhoff writes that there are 
signs that Kennedy will keep his promise 
of “an open information policy,” he criticizes 
the President's “inclination to try to pun- 
ish” reporters he regards as unfriendly or 
unfairly critical. 

“Washington Coverup” is a much-needed 
book. Of interest to political scientists and 
newsmen, it also is absorbing reading for 
any citizen interested in preserving his right 
to know how his Government is operating, 
how and why his tax money is being spent. 


— 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Sept. 16, 1962] 


“WASHINGTON Cover-Up” STRIKES BLOW AT 
DOCTRINE OF EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 
(By Hays Garey) 

The chief of a democratic state—if he is 
almost universally loved and trusted—wields 
a power in some ways as dangerous and 
overwhelming as that of a despot. 

His will is ineffectively resisted if it is 
resisted at all, What has long been con- 
sidered wrong somehow seems right when 
he does it. At such times in history, democ- 
racy needs—and generally finds—a Clark 
Molenhof. 

HE'S A TORMENTOR 

Mollenhoff is a dogged, irrepressible Wash- 
ington reporter—an impartial tormentor of 
Republicans and Democrats, labor leaders 
and business typcoons, wrongdoers of any ilk 
or stripe. His book, “Washington Cover-Up,” 
ts a devastating assault on the doctrine of 
executive privilege as promulgated by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and not yet fully renounced 
by John F. Kennedy. 
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It is no less an assault on the complacency 
of a democratic society—including a large 
segment of its free press—which blandly 
ignored and in some cases even applauded 
what clearly was an erosion of its very 
foundations. 

In the early 1950's, America generally ac- 
quired a revulsion to the activities and 
methods of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. So 
when Eisenhower—during the celebrated 
Army-McCarthy hearings—invoked executive 
privilege to spare defense department em- 
ployees from testifying, only McCarthy (and 
Reporter Mollenhoff) seemed to care. 


DATES TO WASHINGTON 


The President contended that through 
history, the executive department had with- 
held certain information from Congress. 
This was executive privilege, and it dated, 
according to Eisenhower, back to President 
Washington. Thus, associates of the Presi- 
dent who had attended pertinent meetings 
and who had custody of Important docu- 
ments were ordered not to testify before the 
Congress. 

“Seldom had there been more right on 
the side of McCarthy,” Mollenhoff writes. 
“But the Wisconsinite had pretty well estab- 
lished himself * and few wanted to be 
on his side whether he was right or whether 
he was wrong.” 

EXTENDS CLAIM 

“There remained, nevertheless, the pos- 
sibility that the Eisenhower letter could 
be used again,” Molenhof perceived. “On 
the face of it, it seemed to extend the claim 
of executive privilege to prohibit Congress 
the access to any records or testimony that 
might involve the executive branch.“ 

During the subsequent 5 years, executive 
privilege was invoked to sweep the Dixon- 
Yates scandals, the machinations of Sherman 
Adams, the waste in foreign ald spending 
and all sorts of administration unplensant- 
ries under the carpet. 

Mollenhoff argues convincingly that execu- 
tive privilege was nevr invoked by Washing- 
ton or any previous President. The cases 
cited by Eisenhower as precedent for such 
doctrine reveal, on detailed scrutiny, that 
Washington, Jackson, and others who sup- 
posedly espoused it actually wound up turn- 
Ing over to Congress all the documents and 
testimony it sought. 

A NAIVE IKE 


And he depicts the incredibly popular Ike 
as naively unaware of the concealment uses 
to which his subordinates put executive 
privilege. 

Mollenhoff notes that “no President has 
ever been directly involved in fraud” (and 
he erroneously states that no President has 
ever been impeached—forgetting Andrew 
Johnson.) But he adds that “any admin- 
istration can harbor men who want to hide 

es and corruption.” 

His remedy: compel all Government of- 
ficials except the President to explain their 
actions to Congress and the General Ac- 
counting Office, unless specific laws are 
passed for withholding Information, 

URGES NEW LAWS 


Enact laws to cover, specific areas where 
withholding of inf tion is necessary to 
the public good (“executive privilege” has 
never been upheld in a court). 

Provide penalties for officials who with- 
hold information, 

Set up a systematic review of national 
security classifications of “confidential,” 
“secret,” or “top secret.” 

The book is an eye opener. It's only 
weakness is that it lacks the drama and 
aura of urgency needed to stir a lethargic 
public into a cry for remedial action. 


1962 
The Present Absenteeism in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was gen- 
erous of the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr, ALBERT], to remark on the floor of 
the House last Friday, October 5, 1962, 
that he thought the American people will 
Salute the Members of Congress who 
have remained in Washington, D.C., in 
Spite of campaigns and personal diffl- 
culties and political problems to finish 
the business of the Congress in this ses- 
sion. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no choice other than to remain on 
the job in Washington, D.C., frankly be- 
Cause there is still much important leg- 
islation that would be jeopardized if 
Members like myself go home. For ex- 
ample, the American merchant marine 

vitally concerned as are our American 
shipyards with H.R. 11586 which is in 
Conference and I am a House conferee. 
If the Senate-House conferees fail to 
Work out the differences between the 
House and the Senate bills, the entire 
American ship replacement program 
Would suffer a serious setback. And I 
will continue to work for an agreement 
and favorable action on the conference 
Teport as long as there is any hope of a 
Settlement. There are a number of 
Similar matters so I am staying on, even 
though the delay and unnecessary in- 
Action during the past months are such 
as to make me highly critical of the 
Democrat leadership of Congress in not 
scheduling the program for completion 
in a reasonable time. 


Wrong-Way Kennedys Romp Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
Dose of diverting headlines and general 
Concern over the Soviet military buildup 
in Cuba, the Kennedy brothers conducted 
a military maneuver in Oxford, Miss., 
Which should chill the bones of every 
American. Let it be understood that I 

eye any qualified person is entitled 
to attend a tax-supported school. I do 
not know the qualifications of the appli- 
Cant, Meredith, in this case. I do know 
that he was a handpicked guinea pig for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. His serv- 
ice record in the Armed Forces is, of 
course, not available for public inspec- 
tion. I do not in any way condone the 
arbitrary exclusion of any person from 


attending the tax-supported University 
of Mississippi, but I do know that any 
university, tax supported or not, ex- 
cludes many people for lack of qualifica- 
tions. But the burden of this report is 
not directed at this issue, but rather at 
the events following the refusal to enroll 
Mr. Meredith. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the ninth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion: “The enumeration in the Constitu- 
tion, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” It is my belief 
that many of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions fly in the face of this amendment, 
although it has not been used in argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court. 

This administration and those preced- 
ing have been negotiating for a dozen 
years over the Berlin situation, and surely 
we could have negotiated for a few years 
on the Mississippi problem. 

The public has been demanding that 
some action be taken to roll back the 
Communist thrust in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; but, instead, the Kennedy broth- 
ers jumped into Mississippi with the 
fierceness of a tiger going in for the kill. 
This is the same cabal which lacked the 
courage to insure the success of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion and withdrew military 
support after the Cuban patriots had 
been committed toa landing. ‘This fate- 
ful decision will go down in history as 
one of the most shameful acts committed 
by the United States, and will result in 
untold cost of American lives and treas- 
ure, to do what we should have done 
without such cost. . 

Sixteen thousand crack troops were 
sent to a community of 6,000 people. 
The excuse for this is that Governor Bar- 
nett defied a court order because of the 
conflict between his State constitution 
and the court order. 

Where was the mighty force available 
to the Kennedys when Gus Hall, head of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., and his 
stooge, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and 
Dorothy Healey, head of the Communist 
Party in California, defied a court order 
to register as agents of the international 
Communist conspiracy? Why is Bobby 
Kennedy so cordial to the Communists 
who defy a court order and so vicious 
with a Governor of a sovereign State? 
Such a double standard is intolerable. 
Bobby Kennedy has promoted and sup- 
ported civil uprisings in the South by 
sponsoring the so-called “freedom 
riders,” and threatening the transporta- 
tion companies with prosecution if they 
refuse to transport these inciters of civil 
commotion. 

The next step by the “Hitlerites” was 
the arrest of Gen. Edwin A. Walker as a 
political prisoner without due process of 
law, in contravention to the fifth amend- 
ment in our “old fashioned Constitu- 
tion.” This is exactly the type of treat- 
ment that one would expect under Hitler, 
Goering and Co. 

Under the administration's program of 
unilateral disarmament, and the transfer 
of our military might to a United Na- 
tions-one world command, there would 
have been U.N. troops in Oxford, Miss. 
General Walker, and any other political 
prisoner, would haye been taken in 
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chains before a world court which pro- 
vides for no “due process,” and tried be- 
fore a foreign court without a jury of 
his peers as provided in our Constitution, 
and would probably be summarily ex- 
ecuted. Why can't the American people 
see the signs of danger inherent in this 
surrender program? 

This country is falling, hook, line, and 
sinker, for the propaganda of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. If we 
do not reverse our direction, the years 
are few and the days are short before we 
will find ourselves bound by the chains 
of slavery to Soviet domination. It is 
time for America to awake. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents}. Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


, 
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Shocking Is the Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star. of 
Monday, October 8, 1962: 

SHOCKING Is THE Won 


Shocking sometimes is an overworked ad- 
lective. But there is no exaggeration in 
applying it to last week's majority ruling 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals in the case of 
James W. Killough. This is not only our 

w. 

Listen to Chief Judge Wilbur Miller: “In 

concern for criminals, we should not 
forget that nice people have some rights too. 
Tt is shocking to me that upon such tortured 
grounds the court reverses the conviction 
Of this man who has confessed to a bizarre 
and brutal murder.” 

Listen to Judge Bastian: “In my opinion, 
the court today has struck a grievous blow 
&t the administration of criminal justice.” 

Listen to Judge Danaher: “I am not per- 
SUaded that the efforts of society to protect 
itself should be rendered futile after this 
accused, fully advised of his rights, volun- 
tarily admitted that he, in secret, had per- 
Petrated this gruesome crime.” 

And listen to Judge Burger: “It [the 
Majority ruling] goes far beyond the statute 
it purports to ‘interpret’ and far beyond any 
Prior opinion of this court or the Supreme 
Court. + But if Congress permits judges 
to distort by ‘interpretation’ and to rewrite 
its statutes, it shouid not be heard to com- 
Plain.” 

These, of course, are views of the four dis- 
Senting judges. The majority opinion was 
Written by Judge Fahy, with Judges Edger- 

Washington, and Bazelon joining him. 
Judge Wright, newly appointed, concurred 

a separate opinion which went somewhat 
farther than Judge Fahy. 

; The majority opinion glossed over the 

acts. But these are made abundantly clear 

the dissents by Judges Burger and 
Danaher. 

Essentially, the facta are that Killough 

gled his wife and buried her body.at the 

city dump. He made two confessions. The 

t wns inadmissible under the Mallory 
Tule, which calls for arraignment of an ar- 

person without unnecessary delay. 

ae second confession, made orally at the 
istrict jail, was also struck down by the 
fe dority, their view apparently being that 

Was hopelessly tainted by the prior inad- 
Missible confession. 
th € do not think this view is supported by 
1 © Undisputed facts. After the illegal con- 
paon, Killough was arraigned before the 

A. Commissioner, advised of his right to 
Counsel and to remain silent, and warned 

t any statement he made might be used 

tunt him. Killough had ample oppor- 

ty to retain counsel and, prior to the 

10 d confession, rejected an offer by one 
Wyer to represent him. 
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Some 20 hours after the arraignment, a 
police lieutenant went to see Killough at 
the jall, where he was being held under a 
continuance of his hearing before the com- 
missioner. The officer wanted to see Kil- 
lough about the disposition of his wife's 
body and some clothing. Killough, although 
he could have refused, consented to the in- 
terview, and could have terminated it at 
any time. Instead, he freely, fully and 
voluntarily repeated his confession—after he 
had been arraigned, informed of his rights, 
and had opportunity to retain counsel. 

Yet the court majority says this is an 
illegal confession, obtained in violation of 
the Mallory rule. Small wonder that Chief 
Judge Miller found it shocking and that 
Judge Burger called it one of the most signif- 
icant and far-reaching rulings in many 
years. 

One of the majority opinions pays lip 
service to the proposition that the court is 
not holding that Killough must be let free,” 
immune from future prosecution for his 
crime. But this is blind justice at its 
blindest. We have no doubt that the U.S. 
attorney will try again to convict Killough. 
But the fact is that, without the confession, 
no evidence remains upon which he can be 
convicted. If this ruling stands, Killough, 
appellate court disclaimers to the contrary, 
almost surely will be “let free.“ 

Congress could remedy the situation by 
specifying that confessions, if otherwise 
valid, shall not be inadmissible merely be- 
cause of a delay in arraignment. This would 


Congress to modify it. After 
fighting this battle for some years, however, 
we are afraid that the situation in Washing- 
ton, as bad as it is, will have to get worse 
before Congress does anything to make it 
better. 


Our Changing Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with the news 
columns which Mr. Maurice H. Stans, 
former director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, has been writing in the Wash- 
ington Post on a weekly basis. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate Mr. 
Stans’ column of October 7, 1962, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The column is entitled “Our Changing 
Economy.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1962] 

Tse Poputar Excesses THAT WEAKEN 

AMERICA 


(By Maurice H. Stans) 


In these articles I have expressed repeated 
concern about what I have called the “ex- 


cesses” of our American democracy. It is 
not wholly clear whether the popular ten- 
dencies toward extremes in recent years are 
merely part of the growing pains of a demo- 
cratic society or whether they are evidences 
of a decay that will eventually destroy the 
structure of our free enterprise system. I 
belleve the answer lies in how quickly the 
people of the country can be induced to 
recognize and accept the responsibilities that 
go with free citizenship. 

Excessive wage demands by labor, beyond 
the value of productivity, and excessive costs 
imposed by practices like featherbedding are 
as destructive of the ideals of the system 
as are unethical conduct or price fixing by 
business. Excessive centralization of Gov- 
ernment in Washington and excessive Gov- 
ernment benevolence can be as detrimental 
to personal freedoms as the failures of local 
government to deal with emerging social 
problems. Excessive Government taxing 
and spending can retard growth by imped- 
ing capital accumulation, just as it can 
deaden initiative and national 
spirlt. Excessive national experimentation 
with unorthodox economic panaceas can be 
more dangerous than the cyclical imbalances 
they seek to avoid. Excessive Government 
intervention in business affairs and per- 
sonal lives can move the country toward 
socialism as surely as if it were deliberately 
voted by the people, 

Any of these, unless prevented, can bring 
the economic, political, and moral decline 
that will mean the end of the American 
dream. 

Take the matter of Government spending, 
for example, which carries with it an equiva- 
lent measure of bureaucratic power. 

1789 to 1933 we were a nation conservative 
about money matters; we balanced our 
budget and paid our debts. And we pros- 


pered. 

All this began to change in the 1930's 
and the change is still accelerating. We 
are now a country heavily taxed, spending 
more than we tax and burdened with enor- 
mous debts and commitments which future 
generations will have to bear. 

Why has this change occurred? Can we 
account for it wholly by increased concern 
over human welfare and by heayier military 
and defense requirements? 

I don’t think so. I believe there have 
been three developments that, in combina- 
tion, haye wholly altered the fiscal policy 
of the country in three decades: 

Pirst was the new economics that grew 
from the depression of the 1930's. The 
false theory of “spending ourselves into 
prosperity” was the parent of the delusion 
of compensatory fiscal policy—that we can 
spend all we want to reach social objectives 
and will pay the deficits from easy surpluses 
after we have achieved our goals. And both 
inspired the damaging concept that a little 
inflation is good for us.” 

Next come the flood of pressure groups 
and special interests, taking advantage of 
the easy economics to advance their own 
causes. In this era there grew up in the 
country the great national illusion that “if 
the money comes from Washington, some- 
one else pays for it.” 

Overlapping these is the third phase, in 
which political candidates are bidding for 
the favor of the voters by outpromising each 
other. The unsophisticated public accepts 
these handouts without reckoning the cost 
and -without realizing that it can be met 
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only by themselves through heavier and 
heavier taxes. 

The evidence is readily at hand: welfare 
programs that dispense their benefits to 
everyone, without a test of need. Govern- 
ment expenditures measured merely by de- 
sirability rather than necessity. Federal 
programs undertaken because pressure 
groups find it more convenient and more 
effective to deal with the Congress than 
with 50 State legislatures. Budget deficits 
that are justified with such semantics as 
“a downpayment on future surpluses.” 
Campaign documents that promise all things 
to all men. A growing Federal bureaucracy 
six times as big as it was 30 years ago. And 
Government taxing and spending grown 
from $3 billion in 1930 to almost $120 billion 
in 1962. 

There are those who will say that the 
results, nevertheless, are not all bad. We 
are still the strongest Nation in the world; 
we are coping with external threats; our 
dollar is the world’s currency; our living Is 
abundant. What more do we ask? 

The answer is in the horrendous risks 
we are assuming and the impossibility of 
knowing the breaking points at which they 
will drop on us. The risk of disastrous in- 
lation, the risk of financial collapse, the 
risk of loss of our national vitality, the risk 
of loss of the cold war, the risk of surrender 
of our freedom to a Socialist state or to an 
ultimate dictatorship—these are so formid- 
able as to command us to impose restraints 
in our self-interest. But restraints are not 
easily invoked while the pleasant euphoria 
of the cup of self-indulgence continues. 

To survive, a democracy requires three in- 
gredients: 

Self-discipline, or the willingness of the 
individual citizen to subordinate his per- 
sonal advantage for the good of the whole 
society. 

An informed citizenry, interested and ac- 
tive in understanding the social and eco- 
nomic issues. 

Leadership dedicated to the attainment 
of forward movement that is sound and 
balanced and in harmony with our con- 
stitutional concepts. 

For the future, the challenge to our two 
political parties is to build these ingredients 
and hereby to hold in bonds the revolution 
of rising expectations. Unless the present 
excesses of our democracy are thus inhibited, 
we could witness the destruction of our 
proud American system by the inept acts of 
its own beneficiaries. That would be his- 
tory's greatest tragedy. 


Tribute to Representative Fred Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
approaching adjournment of the 87th 
Congress will mark the retirement of 
Representative FRED MARSHALL from the 
House of Representatives, after 14 years 
of 5 to the Sixth District of Minne- 
sota. : 

The sixth district is unique, in that it 
reflects the economic and social charac- 
teristics of the State as a whole. It 
contains industry and diversified farm- 
ing, railroad and wholesale centers. It 
has natural resources which have made 
Minnesota famous—forests and lakes, 
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iron and granite. FRED MARSHALL has 
represented this district tirelessly, com- 
petently, and honestly in every area of 
its particular and proper interests— 
agriculture, small business, labor, for- 
estry, and conservation. 

Representative MARSHALL has been one 
of the most respected members of the 
important House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

In the mind of the Founding Fathers, 
the House of Representatives was to be 
the principal legislative body for the Na- 
tion. While more publicity may be given 
to the President and to Senators, the 
House today is dominant in important 
legislative fields. 

During his service in the House, FRED 
MarsHALL established a reputation for 
independence and a willingness to make 
hard decisions. He also earned a repu- 
tation for efficient and effective personal 
service to the people of his district in 
their dealingss with the Congress and 
the Federal Government. 

His experience as a farmer and as an 
administrator of farm programs before 
his election to the House of Representa- 
tives earned for him a deserved reputa- 
tion as a recognized spokesman for 
American agriculture. As a member of 
the agricultural appropriations sub- 
committee, he was often instrumental in 
improving and strengthening programs 
of immediate concern to farm families— 
the so-called “action programs” of most 
direct benefit to people on farms. 

Representative MARSHALL has served 
his district well as an able and conscien- 
tious legislator who was always aware 
of his responsibilities and fulfilled them 
faithfully. In so doing, he served the 
people of Minnesota and the Nation. I 
join his many friends in and out of Con- 
gress in offering appreciation for his rec- 
ord of public service and good wishes on 
his retirement. Any one who knows 
FreD MARSHALL knows that his retire- 
ment from the House of Representatives 
is riot a retirement from public affairs. 
He will continue to be a good friend and 
valued counselor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ASCS Committeemen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important link between the farmer and 
the farm programs administered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is the 
ASCS county committee. This is an at- 
tempt to explain the functions, the oper- 
ations, and the importance of the county 
committees. 

Farm programs that are enacted by 
the Gongress of the United States are 
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administered and carried out at the 
county level by a committee of farmers 
elected by the other farmers in the com- 
munity. 

Each year every farmer in the county 
is given an opportunity to nominate 
anyone he chooses to represent him as 
an ASCS committeeman. After all nom- 
inations are made, the ballots are pre- 
pared and every farmer in the county 
has an opportunity to vote for the 
farmers which will comprise the county 
committee. 

These ASCS committees are composed 
of three county committeemen, and the 
local extension county agent is an ex- 
officio member. 

It is the committee's responsibility to 
see that the programs are carried out 
fairly and in full accordance with official 
regulations. 

In each county there is à manager, 
who works at the pleasure of the com- 
mittee and who carries out the day-to- 
day operation. Thus the committee 
could be described as a board of direc- 
tors with the county office manager re- 
sponsible for carrying out the commit- 
tee's policies and decisions and serving 
as a focal point for information 
activities. 

In addition to the county committee 
there is also a farmer-elected commit- 
tee for each community in the county. 
These committeemen are commonly 
called community committeemen. They 
have the all important responsibility of 
explaining the oftentimes complicated 
farm programs to their fellow farmers. 
This is where the all important farmer- 
to farmer contact is made. 

In carrying out farm programs infor- 
mation cannot be conveyed by news- 
paper, radio, television alone. There 
must be a person-to-person media for 
explaining the program and answering 
the questions that arise. This the com- 
munity committeemen and county com- 
mitteemen do. 

These ASCS farmer-elected commit- 
teemen are charged with the general 
management of all the functions in their 
counties—as regarding acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, the agri- 
cultural conservation program, price 
support loan activity, purchase agree- 
ments and incentive payments, and all 
the other special programs such as those 
for sugar, the soil bank and wool as well 
as the well established programs in 
those States growing peanuts, cotton 
and tobacco. 

The committeemen are responsible for 
seeing that farmers and others are in- 
formed about the agricultural programs 
that are available and the requirements 
for eligibility to participate in these pro- 
grams, These county committees made 
up of farmers elected by other farmers, 
have held the trust of their neighbors in 
exemplary fashion for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

They have made nonrecourse price 
support loans to individual farmers in 
the past 15 years in the total amount of 
$2.4 billion. Chargeoffs of these loans 
due to error, fraud or other defects in 
this 15-year period have amounted to 
7 55 one-tenth of 1 percent 821.5 mil- 

on. 
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Since 1936 they have authorized cost- 
payments of $4.9 billion to in- 
dividual farmers in carrying out speci- 
fied conservation practices. This ayer- 
ages out from $1 million to $4 million 
each year. 

Since 1948 they have approved re- 
Course loans to farmers for the construc- 
tion of storage facilities—with 697 mil- 
lion bushels of capacity—and for pur- 
Chase of drying equipment in the total 
amount of $206 million. Of the total of 
$72 million presently outstanding, only 
$132,000—or 0.0018 percent—is repre- 
sented by delinquent loans. 

They contracted for the retirement of 
50.7 million acres of land under the acre- 
age reserve program—1956 to 1958—and 
Paid farmers $1.5 billion under this pro- 
gram. Of the total of 2.5 million con- 
tracts, fraud or other violation cases 
Numbered only 4,600. And the amount 
involved in forfeitures was only $1.4 mil- 
lion—less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Similarly they contracted for retire- 
Ment under 306,000 term contracts of 
28.7 million acres of land under the con- 
servation reserve program—1956-1960— 
for payments which will aggregate $2.3 
billion by the expiration of the last con- 
tracts in 1971. Total cancellations due 
to fraud or other violations number only 
1,217—four-tenths of 1 percent of total 
Number—to date and amount to $85 
thousand. 

They have operated a system of CCC 
Owned grain storage facilities involving 
approximately 237,000 structures located 
On over 3,800 different sites, having a 
Capacity of 980 million bushels of grain 
With signal success in preserving both 
the quantity and quality of the grain 
Stored. 

Further day-to-day supervision and 
direction of each program dealing with 
farmers is divided up among 50 State 
Committees each responsible for direc- 
tion of county offices in its State. 

Through the years these community, 
County and State committeemen—farm- 
er citizens—have served in the highest 
tradition of civic endeavor. They have 
Contributed much to their community 
and to their country. They have carried 
a burden of administration that would 
have cost a princely sum if their services 
had been delegated to paid full-time em- 
ployees. 


A Letter From an American Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
enclose herewith a portion of a letter 
pitas an American Army officer to his 

e. 
This young man is a captain, and he 
has been out in Vietnam. His letter 
Bives such a classic description of the 
American soldier that I thought it would 
be a good idea to bring it to the attention 
Of the Congress of the United States. 
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The Americans of this generation are 
happy to fight for our way of life if we 
only give them an opportunity. 

The letter follows: 

A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 


I've never been more proud of the Ameri- 
can soldier than I have since the influx of 
people have arrived here. They go out into 
the most unbelievable situations and do their 
job with the stoicism that could only raise 
in the heart of the greatest martyr of his- 
tory, the most complete admiration for their 
devotion to duty, honor, country. And I'm 
not talking exclusively of West Point officers. 
I'm talking of drafted privates (there are 
only a very few and they are admirable), I'm 
talking of sergeants, sergeants first class, 
master sergeants who have been through two 
terrible wars and are undergoing something 
they never thought the people of America 
would ever require of them. And they're 
plunging into an abominable situation with 
all the courage and devotion and the ir- 
repressible sense of humor that makes the 
American great. Let me tell you one thing. 
Don't ever sell the American mama's boy” 
short, don’t ever let anyone tell you that 
the Americans are living the life of Riley 
over here. It’s one thing to be faced with 
combat with a US. unit that you can 
command, but it’s another to be left with a 
partially trained organization, over which 
you exert no command authority and yet 
are responsible for their performance and 
then realize that your life is totally depend- 
ent on their performance. Fortunately, I 
am associated with a well-trained unit and 
have no real qualms on this score but the 
infantry officers and NCO's are not nearly 
50 fortunate. They have all the dirty jobs 
and foul places to go and remain for ex- 
tended periods of time with units they don’t 
trust. 

But what is the American advisers’ reac- 
tion? The first thing they do is observe in 
detall exactly what's wrong with their unit 
and how best they can correct it. Then they 
go to their counterpart and tell him in de- 
tail what's wrong and then recommend a 
step-by-step method of correcting it. Of 
course, then the frustration sets in when 
the commander doesn't immediately take the 
bull by the horns and get with the program. 
But the Americans don't just throw their 
hands in the air in despair but rather they 
persistently follow through. They drag 
Vietnamese commanders out on patrols to 
show them exactly what's happening. They 
get shot at, they curse interminably to other 
Americans, and then “once more into the 
breach, dear friends” they try again. There 
is one thing I have learned over here that 
I will never forget. I am proud to be an 
American and particularly proud to say “I 
belong to the US. Army.” Don’t ever let 
anyone take the Army to task over here (at 
least not the unit advisers) without pinning 
them down—say “name one.” For every one 
they can name, I'll give you a hundred that 
will make a liar out of anyone who tries to 
degrade America or the American soldier. 


House Resolution 211: Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
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of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 

»nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons 
underlying the necessity of the proposed 
committee. They understand clearly 
the vital contribution that such a com- ` 
mittee could make to our national secu- 
rity interests. In many cases, they know 
that no public or private body is in exist- 
ence today which is devoted to the task 
of studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself, 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: à 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
September 26, 1962. 
Hon. DANIL J. FLOOD, 
Representative in Congress. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I would like you to know 
that I support your House Resolution 211. 
It will be a wonderful way to let the people 
of these nations know that we haven't given 
up on freedom for them. Thank you for 
acting instead of reacting to the commies as 
seems to be the rule anymore. 

Representative PAuL FINDLEY sent me the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecogpD; this is the first time 
for me to write another Congressman but I 
just wanted you to know that many people 
in this area are fed up with this timid treat- 
ment of the Russians. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. M. E. Crompton, 
2904 South Walnut Street. 
P. S. No reply requested. 


Dran Sm: Thank you for your statement 
in behalf of the captive nations. We Lithu- 
anians are grateful. z 

JULIA KRASINSKAS, 
33 Baltic Road, Worcester, Mass. 


BALTIMORE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 
YOR CUBAN FREEDOM, 
Baltimore, Md., September 24, 1962. 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mx. FLoon: As President of the Balti- 
more Woman's Committee for Cuban Free- 
dom, I wish to assure you of our fervent sup- 
port of House Resolution 211. A Special 
Committee on Captive Nations is desperately 
needed to keep alive on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain the hope that the slave peoples dan 
and will ultimately be liberated. 

Therefore, we urgently call your atten- 
tion to the fact that one captive nation is 
not included in the proposed resolution: 
Cuba. Recent events have dramatically un- 
derlined the fact that Cubans are as much 
slaves to Soviet imperialism as are the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. It is equally vital 
that the hope of freedom not be eternally 
quenched on that captive island. 
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From the American point of view, it is 
plain that national security demands a fast- 
er, more accurate intelligence appraisal of 
what is going on 90 miles away. I call your 
attention to the fact that as late as August 
30, the State Department still professed to 
have no knowledge of Soviet troops in Cuba. 

In this connection, I would like to strongly 
endorse your statement that: “There is a 
hazardous gap in our official and private fa- 
cilities as concerns this n task of 
studying systematically, objectively and 
continuously all of the captive nations. 
„Nowhere is there any agency, public 
or private, performing this essential task.” 

Nowhere, too, is there a captive nation 
more in need of such study. Nowhere—from 
the rise of Castro to the Bay of Pigs to the 
present have our policies been more bum- 
bling and inept. Yet, if we are unable to 
secure and apply knowledge from a captive 
nation just off our shores—what hope is 
there that anything effective can be accom- 
plished in remote Eurasia? 

Sincerely yours, 
PHYLLIS CHATT; 
President. 
BALTIMORE WOMAN'S COMMITTEE 
FOR CUBAN FREEDOM, 
Baltimore, Må. September 25, 1962. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I want to thank you for in- 
cluding our letters in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and we keep on praying for your vic- 
tory in your House Resolution 211. 

If it is possible, would you be so kind as 
to send us as many copies as you can of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which our let- 
ters were published? The date on them is 
September 17 and 18. 

Thank you very much, Mr. FLOOD. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTHA ALPENDRE, 
Secretary. 


Three Million Dollars Per Day Saved for 
the Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I know the Members of this House 
have followed with interest the results 
of my long and sometimes lonely battle 
against waste in military procurement. 
One of the things that has kept me 
vitally interested in this task is the sup- 
port of the people. I have had letters 
from virtually every corner of this Na- 
tion supporting my contention that 
money can be saved on military pur- 
chases if the American system of com- 
petitive bidding is used and if the despi- 
cable practice of sole source—or com- 
pletely noncompetitive bidding, is 
thrown out the window. 

Just today I have been informed by a 
Washington research and publishing or- 
ganization that, according to its figures, 
my military study in the past year has 
saved the taxpayers of this Nation $1 bil- 
lion—or $3 million per day. 

This is certainly a gratifying develop- 
ment and it further strengthens my ded- 
ication to continue this fight. I am 
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informed that publication of the figures 
I have just stated will come next Mon- 
day and I shall insert the text of the 
story in the Recorp for the edification of 
my colleagues. 

The conclusion reached by this or- 
ganization that my study has saved the 
taxpayers of this country $1 billion—or 
about $25 in taxes for every family of 
four in the Nation—in about a year, bears 

out the statement made in the follow- 

ing editorial that was printed in the 

Salem Leader, of Salem, Ind., and 

written by its editor, Howard Grossman: 
BECAUSE ONE Man SPOKE OUT 


When Government is on the market for 
something it is not only fair but it is just 
good business that any firm interested 
should have the right to bid on supplying it. 

But until recently such was not the case 
when the Navy wanted to buy something. 
Congressman EARL WILson made an issue out 
of the matter with the result the Defense 
Department has rebuked the Navy for shut- 
ting out competition on key defense contracts 
in a secretive manner. 


Congressman WILson, of our Indiana Ninth 
District, which includes Washington County, 
made an issue of the matter. He was not to 
be hushed up even when scoring attacks 
were leveled at him. Instead, he opened up 
a barrage of information among which was 
the disclosure that the Navy planned to 
hand a Cedar Rapids, Iowa, firm a $4 million 
contract as a “sole source” for a walkie-talkie 
radio after a nationally known firm could do 
the job just as quickly and for $1 million less 
Government cost. 

Congressman Wiso has been hammering 
away to put a stop to the practice of “sole 
source” contracts by which a Government 
agency would contract for supplies without 
giving a competing firm an opportunity to 
bid or show what they could do. He has 
fought the practice for the past 18 months 
in a one-man crusade against reckless spend- 
ing of our defense dollars. A congressional 
probe of Navy buying was pushed by Con- 
gressman WILson into the single source pur- 
chasing under which the buying agency was 
the supreme authority in deciding which 
company or companies would be allowed to 
bid. Plans and specifications were refused 
other companies which might learn of the 
impending procurements and wished to bid. 

We need more Congressmen like Earn WIL- 
son. We need such men to watch our tax 
dollars, too many of which are “going down 
the drain” of reckless Government spending, 


Portugal 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and colleague from Massachu- 
setts, Congressman O'NEILL, has obtained 
a unanimous consent order so that 
Members of the House can join with him 
in discussing the friendly and most cor- 
dial relations that have existed between 
Portugal and the United States. I want 
to be associated with Congressman 
O'NxmL, our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, our be- 
loved former Speaker JoserpH W. MARTIN 
and other members of the Massachu- 
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setts delegation, in this deserving tribute 
to Portugal, the Portuguese people, and 
the hundreds of thousands of good Por- 
tuguese-American citizens of the United 
States, many of whom live in my Sec- 
ond Congressional District. 

Among the traditional allies of the 
United States and friends of the Ameri- 
can people, none is more steadfast in its - 
determination to uphold the common 
values of Western civilization than is 
Portugal. Americans have long known 
Portugal as the land of explorers, the 
country of magnificent architecture, an- 
cient churches, and charming fishing 
villages. In recent years, the bonds be- 
tween our two countries have been 
strengthened by the dangers of interna- 
tional communism. The similar reac- 
tion of the United States and Portugal 
to the Soviet threat provides dramatic 
evidence of the depth of our friendship 
and the similarity of our views toward 
alien ideologies. 

Mr. Speaker, Portugal was one of the 
original members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. We have bene- 
fited from the use of Portuguese bases 
in the Azores Islands, whose strategic im- 
portance is demonstrated even today as 
an intermediate resting point for Amer- 
ican servicemen on their way to defend 
the free world in Berlin. But our mili- 
tary bases in the Azores merely symbolize 
the spirit which binds Portugal and the 
United States in the firm bonds of friend- 
ship. The spirit which is founded on 
unyielding determination to defend the 
Western World. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
my remarks that appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on page A4469, June 
15, 1961, under the title “Resolution 
Urging Continued Sympathetic and Co- 
operative Relationship Between the 
United States and Portugal.” This res- 
olution was adopted by the Portuguese- 
American Citizens of Western Massa- 
chusetts urging continued friendly, sym- 
pathetic and cooperative relationship 
between the United States of America 
and the Government of Portugal. The 
resolution was forwarded by Julio Al- 
meida of the Portuguese-American Citi- 
zens of Western Massachusetts to Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and U.S. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson to the United Nations. 

As I stated before, many of the good 
American citizens of Portuguese descent 
live in Ludlow, Chicopee Falls, and the 
Indian Orchard section of Springfield in 
my congressional district. These people 
recently opened the New England Luso- 
American Cultural Center and the 
Springfield Daily News described it as 
“an ambitious undertaking.” Two of 
the prime backers of the center for 
teaching of the Portuguese language are 
Rev. Manuel Rocha, pastor of Our Lady 
of Fatima Church in Ludlow, and Julio 
Almeida, president of the Lusitania In- 
stitute, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will be interested in the story of this New 
England Luso-American Cultural Cen- 
ter, so I asked unanimous consent that 
the Springfield Daily News article pub- 
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lished September 24, 1962, be printed at 

this point with my remarks: 

Writ, TEACH PORTUGUESE: ONE OF THE CRITI- 
caL Lanauaces—New ENGLAND LUSO- 
AMERICAN CULTURAL CENTER, AN AMBITIOUS 
UNDERTAKING IN LUDLOW 
The New England Luso-American Cultural 

Center—an ambitious undertaking which 

may one day result in establishment of a 

community college in Ludlow—is now 

Operating in that town, as yet in the fledg- 

ling stage but with its eyes on the future. 

Its chief aim: The teaching of Portuguese, 
tabbed by the U.S. Department of Education 
as “one of the critical languages.” 

Some 60 to 70 million people in turbulent 
South America, alone, speak this vital lan- 
guage. But very few people in this country 
Understand it. And worse, very few places 
in the United States endeavor to teach it. 
Most of the Portuguese speaking people in 
South America live in Brazil, one of the piv- 
otal countries of that continent. 

Just started on the road to its ultimate 
Boal, the center is now operating out of one 
Toom in Ludlow High School where five 
Adults, including two Ludlow schoolteachers, 
& bank official and a Westover Air Force Base 
Officer, are learning Portuguese. But it has 
Plans for construction of its own building 
eventually on Winsor Street between Our 
Lady of Patima Church and Lusitanio Field, 
near the Ludlow Country Club. 

PROSPECTUS TO BE SENT 

How far and how fast the center will 
Progress will be known later this year. A 
Prospectus explaining its aims will be mailed 
out the middle of next month to 1,000 com- 
Panies in the import-export business which 
deal with the countries of Portugal and Bra- 

' to Rev. Manuel Rocha, pastor 
of Our Lady of Fatima Church in Ludlow, 
and one of the prime backers of the center. 

Construction of a building, he said, “de- 
Pends on the demand of the import-export 
People.” 

“The reaction of these people will tell us 
how fast we can go.“ Father Rocha, with his 
nephew, Manuel Da Silva, and Rev. Antonino 
Tavares, who assists him at the church on 
Weekends, are instructing the pilot class in 

at the high school. Both Father 

Rocha and Father Tavares, now studying at 

Rhode Island School of Design, hold doc- 
tes. 


Superintendent of Schools Dr. Henry F. 
or says the program is “off to a fairly 
good start,” with the laboratory at 
the high school being utilized 3 nights a 
Week for instruction in Portuguese. Dr. 
says the is still in the ex- 
Perimental stages, but he sees it as “the be- 
of a community college for the 

Spread of Portuguese culture.” 


GREAT NEED EXISTS 


to James R. Power, senior super- 
Visor in modern foreign languages of the 
State Department of Education, there is a 
Breat need for understanding of the Portu- 
Suese 1 $ 

“There are so many millions in South 
America who speak Portuguese,” he sald, “we 
need people in this country who can speak it 
and understand it.” 

Massachusetts, he says, can play a special 
hed in the spreading of Portuguese because 
t is one of only two States (Rhode Island is 
the other) which offer Portuguese in its sec- 

schools. 

Y Relatively few sections of the country 
ve the resources that Massachusetts has,” 
. “for spreading the Portuguese 

guage.” 
He cited the teaching of Portuguese in the 
t schools and the existence of Por- 
American communities in Ludlow 
mi other places like New Bedford. Not 
uch instruction in the language is offered 
On the college level, he added, although the 
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University of Massachusetts has started it 
this year. The University of Wisconsin and 
New York University, he said, also teach the 
language. = 

The teaching of Portuguese at the Luso- 
American Center, however, will eventually be 
centered on the accelerated method as adyo- 
cated by Prof. Ernest Boulay, chairman of 
the department of english for foreign stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s College in Vermont, 
who aided in establishment of the center 
after being visited by Julio Almeida, presi- 
dent of the Lusitania Institute, the non- 
profit corporation which founded the center. 

According to Father Rocha, the center will 
offer Portuguese to whoever wants to learn 
it. When the program is fully established 
in its own building, it will be offered under 
the speed system of 8 hours a day for a 
month. “When you leave here,” he 
promised, “you'll know Portuguese fluently,” 

CULTURAL CENTER 


The Luso-American Center will also serve 
as a Portuguese cultural center containing 
a permanent exhibition of Portuguese art 
and other displays. It is also planned to 
have speakers from the Portuguese and 
Brazilian Embassies, which cooperated in 
establishment of the center, appear at events 
in the future. 

The formal opening of the New England 
Luso-American Cultural Center was held on 
the night of the 12th with ceremonies at 
Our Lady of Fatima Chuch hall. It was a 
big night for the backers of the project, who 
had been working on the idea since 1958. 

Present with Father Rocha were Dr. Andre 
Guimaraes, representing the Ambassador of 
Brazil; Minister Henrique Da Silva Martins, 
representing the Ambassador from Portugal; 
Asdrubal Ulisseia, the Brazilian consul in 
Boston; Comdr. Jose Cabral, director of the 
Casa De Portugal in New York City; Mrs. 
Mary De Freitas Treen, secretary to Adlai 
Stevenson and former secretary to Dean 
Rusk, who has been teaching Portuguese in 
New York for the past 20 years; Superinten- 
dent of Schools Dr. Trainor, Professor Boulay, 
Mr. Almedia and Speaker of the House John F. 
Thompson, a 

Greeting were read from Prof. Manuel 
Lopes De Almeida, secretary for national edu- 
cation in Portugal, who expressed his faith 
in the center and said, “I believe in the sig- 
nificance and valor of its foundation for the 
worthy spirit of Luso-American understand- 
ing.” 

In his talk, Minister Martins perhaps best 
expressed the sentiments of the group when 
he said, in part: “My compliments and 
hearty congratulations go out to all of those 
whose devoted eoffort have made this day 
possible. Tou have reached a goal that is 
the culmination of hard and unselfish work 
and the fulfillment of high ideals—a goal 
which is an enormous contribution to our 
culture and to the State of Massachusetts. 
This admirable example should and must be 
followed by other Luso-American communi- 
ties throughout the United States, as an- 
other means of attaining a better under- 
standing between our peoples.” 


NECESSITY IMPERATIVE 


Dr. Martins also pointed out that “the 
importance of knowing more than one lan- 
guage has long been an established fact 
throughout the world. In this age when the 
earth can be spanned in a matter of hours, 
that necessity becomes imperative. We must 
therefore applaud the members of the Lusi- 
tania Institute for having taken the initi- 
ative and carried forth such a valuable pro- 
gram of linguistic interchanges,” 

It was in 1958 that the Portuguese Em- 
bassy in Washington followed a suggestion 
presented by Luso-Americans from Ludlow 
and pi the foundation of the Lusi- 
tania Institute to the Government of Portu- 
gal. The proposal was accepted and en- 
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couraged by the donation of funds for acqui- 
sition of land for construction of the pro- 
posed headquarters. 

Forming the nonpprofit Lusitania Insti- 
tute, Inc., were Mr. Almeida, Raphael Rodri- 
gues, Manuel Moutinho, Jr., Justiniano Silva, 
Alberto M. Sousa, Manuel Moutinho, Manuel 
R. da Silva, Joseph Dias, Jr., Joaquin Pala- 
tino, Joseph Moreira and V, Jean Deponte. 
The group was granted a charter by the 
secretary of state's office November 28, 1958. 

Construction of the center on its 7-acre 
site is still in the future, but its backers are 
hopeful. They've come a long way already. 


Profit Motive Drives Power of Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Herald of Spartanburg, 
S.C., has printed an excellent editorial in 
the August 11, 1962, issue entitled “Profit 
Motive Drives Power of Prosperity.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald 
Aug. 11, 1962] 
Prorir MOTIVE Drives POWER OF PROSPERITY 

Everybody, be he corporation president or 
hourly laborer, wants to do better for 


This is accomplished usually by proving 
himself to merit better—through loyalty and 
performance. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the profit motive 
which is the driving power of economic 
freedom and prosperity. Find the society 
which lacks the individual desire to reap 
profit from individual investment—of skill, 
time, loyalty and money—and you find either 
a slave society or an impoverished society. 

There is abroad in the land today a can- 
cerous idea that profits are not necessary 
for prosperity. It is expressed most generally 
in the view that wages can be boosted sub- 
stantially and consistently with little con- 
cern for the profit of the employer, 

A profitless firm, however, is the worst 
security in the world for a worker, no matter 
what his weekly salary is. The prosperity of 
his company had better be of equal concern 


“profit 
squeeze” on business goes much deeper than 
the economy of the moment. In order to 
support a growing population, the United 
States must have an expanding employ- 
ment. 

This must be achieved through new in- 
vestment for new industries or for expan- 
sion of existing production. Unless reason~ 
able profit is certain enough the new jobs 
will not be created. 

All too often, workers in this country are 
told how the “big boys” squeeze profits out 
of the labors of the working man. 

Well, unless there are “big boys,” who 
make profits enough to remain “big boys,” 
the worker will have precious little chance to 
earn a decent wage for himself. 

It's a matter of each upon the 
other in this country of economic justice. 
And it is an arrangement which has produced 
a paradise of living standards for the vast 
majority of our people. 
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Casimir Pulaski, 1748-79 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Casimir 
Pulaski, one of the most famous Polish 
patriots of his day, became a great sol- 
dier of freedom by lending his name and 
fame to our War of Independence and 
by dedicating and sacrificing his brief 
but brilliant life to that noble cause. 

This native son of a well-to-do Polish 
family, born in 1748 in a little known 
town in Podolia—southeastern Poland 
seemed from his earliest days to have 
had chivalric and heroic ambition. In- 
dividual and national freedom meant 
more to him than to most people of that 
period. His one purpose in life seemed 
to be to fight for the freedom of Poland 
and for the liberation of its unhappy 
people from foreign oppression. But at 
the time when he was growing up, both 
internal and external conditions there 
made it impossible for him effectively to 
serve his native country and the cause 
of his kinsmen. Even so, by the time 
` he was 20 years old, he had already par- 
ticipated in numerous battles against 
Poland’s foes. During these youthful 
years his military exploits, while heroic, 
were successful only locally. All his 
major efforts to carry on the warfare 
against overwhelming odds proved of no 
avail. In 1772, he barely managed to 
fiee from capture by enemy forces, and 
thenceforth for several years he tried 
to raise and organize a force to attack 
Russia. He went to Paris, there to be 
put in touch with Benjamin Franklin, 
who at once perceived the talent, zeal 
and quality of leadership in this young 
man, and advanced him the needed 
money for a voyage to America. 

Arriving in Boston in July 1777, he 
met General Washington and received 
from him a letter to the Continental 
Congress, in which Washingten sug- 
gested that Pulaski be given power to 
organize the cavalry and then be placed 
in charge. Pulaski was subsequently 
commissioned to do this and carried out 
this difficult task of organization with 
distinction, and to this day is known as 
the Father of our Cavalry. In Septem- 
ber he joined Washington to participate 
in the battle of Brandywine, which he 
did with distinction. He also distin- 
guished himself in October in the bat- 
tle of Germantown. During the winter 
of 1777 he commanded the cavalry. He 
acted in unison with Gen. Anthony 
Wayne in scouting for suplies for the 
famishing troops at Valley Forge. 
Thenceforth he participated in many 
battles, and extricated himself and his 
comrades from many difficult situations. 
In every one of them he distinguished 
himself as a fearless fighter, and a re- 
sourceful and resolute leader. In recog- 
nition of his brilliant services Congress 
made him brigadier general, and then 
he was assigned to a new theater of ac- 
tion in the South. 
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In May 1779, he joined forces with 
General Lincoln, and assisted by the 
French fleet, was preparing to attack 
Savannah. On October 9, at the siege 
of Savannah, when he bravely but im- 
patiently charged the enemy lines at the 
head of his cavalry, he was struck down 
with a fateful grapeshot in the loin. He 
was taken to the Wasp, where surgeons 
were unable to remove the bullet, and he 
died on board on the 11th. Thus ended 
the turbulent, meteoric, and dazzling 
career of this great fighter of freedom, 
great patriot of Poland, one of the most 
gallant soldiers of his day, sacrificing his 
life for the cause of our War of Inde- 
pendence. At this time of the 214th an- 
niversary of his birth and the 183d an- 
niversary of his death we solemnly honor 
the memory of this noble son of Poland, 
Casimir Pulaski. And we pray that 
the flame of liberty that burned so strong 
and bright in his brave heart will serve 
always to inspire and give hope to his 
countrymen of today. The spirit of 
Casimir Pulaski will live forever in the 
minds of lovers of freedom everywhere. 


The Honorable Frank Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful that our colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jones] made it possible for us 
to voice our admiration and respect for 
the Honorable Frank Surrg, from Mis- 
sissippi, upon his departure from the 
House. 

He stands out as one of the most ar- 
dent supporters of flood control, devel- 
oping of natural resources, and con- 
servation legislation. His foresight in 
this area of legislation has been the 
most valuable contribution to the econ- 
omy in preserving our natural riches 
and controlling flood damage and navi- 
gation problems. 

His appointment to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority by our discerning Presi- 
dent, John Kennedy, was a masterstroke, 
in that his long service in the House 
identified him with the self-same prob- 
lems that will confront him as a mem- 
ber of the Authority. It took courage, 
sincerity of purpose, and an analytical 
study for him to steer legislation in this 
field—against the opposition's far cry 
over the land through the press and 
radio, labeling every public improve- 
ment as a “pork barrel” deal. His long 
fight for the Authority equips him with 
detailed and minute knowledge of its 
workings and goals. 

We are sorry to lose his fine talents 
and professional services, both in de- 
bate on the floor and in his committee 
work. But we know that, in this admin- 
istrative position, he will be of tremen- 
dous value to the future successes of the 
Authority. 
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To him we bid a sad adieu upon his 
departure—but we are proud of his 
Presidential appointment—and wish him 
and his dear wife, Helen, and lovely 
children, Cathy and Fred, God's bless- 
ings and the good gifts of this life. 


The Private Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing for the Recorp the comments 
of a distinguished literary expert, Mr. 
Clark Kinnaird, of the King Features 
Syndicate, who has written a most inter- 
esting review of a book written by a man 
known to many of us in this Chamber, 
Mr. T. A. McInerny, the title of the book 
being “The Private Man,” published 
by Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 341 East 62d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


This book has an introduction by the 
noted British writer, Evelyn Waugh, and 
I consider it to be a classic in this day 
and age. It recalls the tenets of true 
Americanism as it was expressed by the 
Founding Fathers and in the Constitu- 
tion. 


I hope during the recess that many 
Members of the House can read this 
short but powerful series of essays. It is 
especially recommended for the sons and 
daughters of this Nation, as occasion- 
ally these have to be reminded as to what 
their heritage is. 

The commentary follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Sept. 16, 1962] 
THE WORLD or BOOKS 

“The Private Man,” by T. A. McInerny. 
with an Introduction by Evelyn Waugh (pub- 
lished by Ivan Obolensky, Inc., $2.95); re- 
viewed by Clark Kinnaird. 

The publication date of this little book of 
94 pages could appropriately be Monday, 
September 17, the 175th anniversary of the 
adoption of the draft of the Federal Consti- 
tution in the convention at Philadelphia. 
It is a cogent commentary of what has hap- 
pened to the individual man—the temperate, 
unselfish man who minds his own business 
and likes to think for himself—whom the 
Constitution was supposedly designed to 
protect. 

Any reader of Mr. McInerny’s little book is 
practically certain to be stirred to assert his 
first amendment right, “to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances,” and to 
wish he knew how he could do so with hope 
of being heard effectively. It is made clearer 
than ever to him by Mr. McInerny'’s probing 
observations that far from seeking to pro- 
tect “human rights” all the machinery of 
government, including federally subsidized 
and regulated education and politically op- 
pointed courts, is designedly overwhelming 
the individual's human or private rights. 

Mr. McInerny expresses the indignation of 
“the private man” stirringly. While it is 
doubtful the book will stir up the private 
man in some revolutionary or effective fash- 
ion, it is certain to create a stir of interest in 
the author and his subsequent writings. 
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Pirates and Politics—and Defense 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of defense contract awards to Cali- 
fornia continues to be a lively issue. I 
Call the attention of my colleagues to an 
editorial entitled “Pirates and Politics” 
in the August 13 issue of Space Age 
News. In a well stated and interesting 
Style the editorial does an excellent job 
of exposing the danger and absurdity 
of diverting “aerospace contracts to 
Other areas in order to alleviate labor 
Surplus problems.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Space Age News, Aug. 13, 1962] 
PIRATES AND POLITICs 


Once again, aerospace engineers and sci- 
entlsts in the West find themselves in the 
Odd position of having to apologize for their 
Professional competence and choice of abode. 

The fact that their skills are being ap- 
Dlied more extensively in the Western States 

in most other parts of the country 
Seems to grieve certain elected officials resid- 
ing elsewhere. These good men want Gov- 
ernment contracts for their constituents. 
Lacking the proper experience, facilities, per- 
Sonnel and resources to compete success- 
fully with western aerospace firms, other 
tates are now augmenting their ald-to-the- 
Reedy contract pleas with charges of per- 
sonnel piracy.” The best defense is a voci- 
erous offense, they figure. 

Diversion of aerospace contracts to other 
bs eas in order to alleviate labor surplus prob- 
pa now being contemplated, is almost too 

Probable a proposal to be taken seriously. 
tes the fact that prior similar suggestions 
fan® all dismissed after due consideration 

aus to deter the hardy few who seek to 
Solve their own problems regardless of this 
Country's national interests. 

Perhaps if migratory farmworkers or other 
— labor could suddenly gain the abil- 
p to service our various military and space 
ing there would be merit in assign- 
of Critical aerospace projects on the basis 
hoy ancia] need. It should be obvious, 
an ever, even to the most vocal complain- 
m that a fair degree of education, train- 

g, and experience are handy in the devel- 

ment of such items as missiles and space- 
a wt: And it should be equally obvious that 
Prignsiderable number of individuals appro- 
ben tely qualified to perform such tasks hap- 

to reside in the West. 

This situation is being “viewed with 
PP by those who find it expedient to 
hase such an attitude. Senator FRANK J. 

Sex, Democrat, of Ohio, for example, 
tech recently bemoaned the “pirating” of 
tun, cal personnel by States more for- 

ate in terms of defense funding than his 
Mi Senators Humpsrey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, and McCarty, Democrat, of 
sprega ota, agree that contracts should be 
cry ad around more, They join the hue and 
Reptounded years ago by Senators KEATING, 

du of New York, and Javrrs, Repub- 
“fay, of New York, who initially charged 
Oritism” in the awarding of contracts to 
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California firms. “Piracy” appears to be 
nothing but a modern restatement of the 
same old lament. 

Reasons for the West becoming the aero- 
space center of our Nation are widely known. 
Perhaps the chief factor was existence of a 
long established aircraft production indus- 

. This highly regarded resource proved 
to be a logical nucleus for the space age de- 
velopment which followed. Today’s vast 
western aerospace complex evolved, quite 


naturally. 
Never have “pirates” had such 
“captives.” In an effort to find challeng- 


ing and important work, competent profes- 
sional associates, good surroundings, and 
superior living conditions engineers and sci- 
entists needed remarkably little “shanghai- 
ing” to affiliate with western firms. Such 
technical events as WESCON, being held at 
Los Angeles Sports Arena next week, attest 
to the substantial number of engineers from 
throughout the country who come to this 
area, without duress. 

If financially needy locales qualify for Gov- 
ernment aid, they probably deserve to ob- 
tain it. Our public works program is de- 
signed to assist in such cases and should be 
utilized where appropriate. But to jeopard- 
ize our vital aerospace efforts in order to 
achieve this purpose seems to be as inad- 
visable as piracy on the Ohio River. 


WWDC Performs a Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend WWDC, an independent radio 
broadcasting company located here in 
Washington, D.C., for the public sery- 
ice it is rendering during the preelection 
period. 

It has scheduled over the next several 
weeks a series of debates, to be known 
as “Tell Me, Mr. Candidate,” between 
the major candidates for office in the 
Washington metropolitan area. 

The series will commence October 15 
and conclude on October 24. During 
that period the station’s audience will 
hear from the Maryland Democratic and 
Republican nominees for the Senate, 
Congressman at Large, and Congress- 
men from the Fifth and Sixth Districts. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of public serv- 
ice, which, I might add, is also being 
rendered by many of the other broad- 
casting stations in the area, is to be 
loudly applauded. It makes available 
to the voter a unique opportunity to 
learn what each of the candidates bid- 
ding for election in November stands 
for. It is really only through such de- 
bates that the voter has the opportunity 
to measure the candidates side by side. 

I am glad to participate in this sort 
of debate, Mr. Speaker, and I know that 
most of my colleagues are because we 
realize that it is so important to the 
voter that these debates occur often 
during a political campaign. As the 
elections go by, I am glad to see that 
these debates are becoming more and 
more a part of the elective process. 
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Toward a Brutal Test in Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constantine Brown is doing an excellent 
job of reporting on news developments 
in Europe while he is living in Rome, 
Italy. I ask unanimous consent that 
his column of October 6, 1962, as it ap- 
peared in the Evening Star, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. The 
column is entitled “Toward a Brutal 
Test in Berlin.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Evening Star, 
Oct. 6, 1962] 
TOWARD A BRUTAL Test IN BERLIN—KHRU- 

SHCHEV DRIVE SEEN TIED IN WITH ITALIAN 

PLAN For UN. In WEST SECTOR 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—Now that Premier Khruchcey has 
dipped his toes in the pleasantly warm 
waters of Cuba without being thrown off the 
beaches, he is preparing the major show- 
down in Berlin. 

Cuba has been for the Kremlin dictator a 
mere curtain raiser; a successful test of 
American Christian tolerance; a beginning 
of salami diplomacy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Reliable West German sources report that 
large consignments of war materials are 
being rushed from the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia to East Germany. The officer 
corps of the East German army has been 
screened, and officers with doutful loyalties 
have been purged. 

The East German puppet government has 
now an adequate force for whatever limited 
assignment it is given after Mr. Khru- 
schey signs a separate treaty with the Ger- 
man Peoples Republic. And that day is not 
far off, 

According to Mr. Khrushchey's statements 
made in public and in private conversations 
with foreign visitors, it will happen before 
the end of this year. When the wheels 
of the Soviet aggressive diplomacy are set 
in motion, the East German forces will be 
ready to go into action as a proxy for the 
Red dictator. 

Mr. Khruschey simply is convinced that 
his blustering policies will not unleash 
another world war. Over the last four years 
he has worked with patience and shrewd- 
ness in bringing the simmering Berlin crisis 
to a boiling point. He confidently relies on 
the indecision of his opponents. 

It is believed in European quarters that 
Mr. Khruschev wants to force a brutal crisis 
in Berlin—real brinkmanship. He is con- 
vinced of ultimate success because of 
Americ’s ardent desire for peace. The 
Russian ruler realizes that despite the strong 
attitude adopted by General de Gaulle and 
the unwillingness of the West German re- 
public to bow to his dictates concerning 
Berlin, R is America which remains the 
determining factor in the Laos-type settle- 
ment of Berlin. He wants to throw, at the 
crucial moment, the whole mess into the 
lap of the United Nations where the hetro- 
geneous members will vote his pleasure. 

According to well informed sources, & 
peace treaty with the Pankow regime will 
be signed by the Soviet Union before the 
end of the year—possibly late in November. 
Then the Russian guards at the various 
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checkpoints leading to West Berlin will be 
replaced by East Germans. These East 
German guards will be nevertheless, agents 
of the USSR. 

The allies are expected to refuse to sub- 
mit to East German ins , and major 
incidents may occur which might involve 
shooting. Troop reinforcements will be 
rushed from the United States. There will 
be screams that we are about to become 
engaged in a thermonuclear war. 2 

It is at this point—the pause—when the 
United Nations may be called to enter the 
scene because of the imminent threat to 
world peace. 

Those familiar with the inside of the 
present diplocatic workings say it will be 
then that the so-called "Italian plan“ will 
be presented. It reportedly provides a very 
simple solution for the thorny problem: 
The Western occupation forces would accept 
the substitution of East Germans for the 
Russian forces at all checkpoints without 
recognizing the new East German republic. 
But at the same time the allied forces in 
West Berlin would cease to be “national.” 
They would become the agents“ of the 
United Nations which would be placed 
nominally in charge of the Western portions 
of the former German capital. 

The U.N. “agents” would continue to en- 
joy unhampered access to the city from 
Western Germany but only as United Na- 
tions forces. Some sources with knowledge 
of the alleged plan for a neutral supreme 
commander—propably a Swede—to be ap- 
pointed by the U.N. to give the right fiavor 
to the United Nations role as a peacemaker. 

As a sop to West Germany, a plebiscite to 
be held within the next 5 or 10 years to 
decide the unity of the two Germanys also 
will be proposed something similar to the 
UN, solution of West Irian. 


The Question Is When and How? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people, in ever growing 
numbers, demand action against Russian 
intervention in this hemisphere. 

The Florida press has been particu- 
larly alert to this threat at our southern 
door—only 90 miles from our own 
beaches. Our editors and feature 
writers report from the vantage point 
of close proximity to the danger, and 
with the advantage of contacts with 
Cuban exiles now living in Florida. 

Over the past months I have had re- 
printed here in the Recorp, stories and 
editorials from Florida so that these 
events would be called to the attention 
cf all Members of Congress and other 
Government leaders. As a further in- 
dication of the feelings of our citizens 
on these matters, I include the following 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Glades County Democrat, Moore 
Haven, Fla., Sept. 7, 1962] 
THE Question Is WHEN AND How? 

Ending the fanatical Fidel Castro rule in 
Cuba is rapidly becoming one of the US. 
major problems. 

Amid numerous suggestions from many 
sources came one this week from conservative 
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newspaper columnist and Newsweek maga- 
zine publisher David Lawrence that bears 
full consideration. 

Lawrence reasons that President Kennedy 
could order a complete naval and aerial 
blockade of Cuba and demand that all 
Russian advisers brought in by the Cuban 
Government to train military forces be ex- 
pelled at once, and that all shipments into 
Cuba, military or otherwise, be halted until 
the Cuban Government restores to Ameri- 
can citizens the properties—estimated at 
over $1 billion—taken from them by the 
present Cuban Government. 

This seems as good an excuse as any for 
demonstrating whether the United States 
has the power to protect its citizens’ interest 
on foreign soll. 

If living up to the Monroe Doctrine's 
avowed intent of preventing European im- 
perialism in this hemisphere is too distaste- 
ful, perhaps gunboat diplomacy would be 
more palatable and justifiable. We have yet 
to hear of anyone, Cuban or American, who's 
clipped any coupons from Premier Castro's 
4% percent bonds promised for confiscated 
property. 


Take Back Your Mink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith a letter to the editor from Mr. 
Giles French, editor of the Sherman 
County Journal at Moro, Oreg.: 

Taxe Back Your Minx 


To THE EDITOR: Sherman County has been 
declared to be an area in need of redevelop- 
ment and entitled to Federal loans and 
grants because it has insufficient income and 
above average unemployment. Sherman 
County, of all counties. Sherman County, 
that usually has the largest per capita in- 
come of any county of Oregon and is always 
among the most prosperous of the Nation; 
Sherman County, whose citizens bought 
more E bonds per capita than those of any 
other county; Sherman County, with its big 
wheat and cattle farms, its efficient farmers 
living In modern homes. Sherman County 
is depressed? 

It is not so. The only unemployment has 
been because of strikes on the John Day 
Dam, and those workers need no retraining 
for they are highly skilled. They go to other 
work when the dam shuts down. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
may have a purpose in States like West Vir- 
ginia, for whose benefit the pledge was made 
to establish a community welfare adminis- 
tration. It has no purpose in high income 
areas like Sherman County. What becomes 
of a nation when even the rich beg? 

I find that no Sherman Countian has becn 
guilty of anything but passivity, as the 
scheme was started in Wasco County. The 
only project so far suggested is one to build 
some stock feeding facilities in the Dalles 
area, The suggested loan is for $8,500, an 
amount either county could raise without 
borrowing. 

It may be politically wise to distribute 
some Federal money—or the promise of it— 
just before an election. It certainly is not 
wise to force it on communities that do not 
need it and should have too much honor 
to accept it. Sherman County is better able 
to loan money than the Federal Government. 
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I do not presume to speak for Wasco 
County, but am close enough to it to realize 
that even there money is not in as short 
supply as self reliance and self respect. 

GILES FRENCH, 
Editor, Sherman County Journal, 
Moro, Oreg. 


A Freedom Tower for West Berlin? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Strong, Republican candidate for 
the office of U.S. Representative in Con- 
gress from Minnesota’s Fourth District, 
made a thoughtful suggestion a short 
time ago which the State Department 
should seriously consider. The hope of 
freedom is—and must continue to be— 
a compelling drive in all men. If we are 
to accept the Berlin Wall as a fait ac- 
compli, Mr. Strong urges that we erect an 
answering tower of hope and freedom on 
our side of the wall. A newsletter of 
Friday, September 28, 1962, quoting his 
remarks, is as follows: 

A freedom tower to be built adjacent to 
the Berlin wall to serve as a “beacon of free- 
dom to the enslaved nations of Communist 
Europe” was urged Friday evening by Harry 
Strong, Republican candidate for Fourth 
District Congressman. 

“It would be a tower of hope outside the 
wall of shame,” Strong declared. 

“It would loom high above the grim 
Communist-built barricade. At its top A 
powerful torch would burn 24 hours a day 
a bright light of freedom for the oppressed 
people east of the Iron Curtain.” 

Strong made his comments at what was 
described as a major campaign speech at 
McGuires’ Restaurant, 1201 East County Road 
E, Arden Hills, Ramsey County. The dinner 
meeting was sponsored by the Suburban 
West Republican organization. 

In the recommendation, Strong 
declared that the United States is losing the 
propaganda battle as well as the cold war to 
the Reds. 

“The Russians built the Berlin wall for 
propaganda purposes. It is a cruel and hor- 
rible symbol of the gulf between east and 
west. It is a constant reminder that the 
Reds want to cut their people completely 
from any intercourse with the free world.” 

He said the freedom tower would signify 
to the free world, as well as to the Com- 
munist enslaved people, that the United 
States means business. 

“It would announce that we intend to 
fight totalitarianism wherever it threatens 
to deprive nations of their freedom. 

“However, the symbol of the freedom 
tower will be useless unless the United 
States embarks on a firm and realistic pol- 
icy of counteracting Red aggression through- 
out the world,” Strong declared. 

He also told his suburban listeners that 
any Federal bureaucracy intended to supcr- 
vise city and suburban community problems 
would be “one more attempt by super- 
government to interfere in the lives of its 
citizens. 

“It would lead to centralization of power, 
dictation and eventual regimentation. Sub- 
urbanites and city dwellers would soon find 
themselves in the same position as farmers 
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Who are closely supervised by the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture,” Strong said. 

He said communities can best meet prob- 
lems through their elected officials and 
through cooperative efforts between com- 
munities. 

“This does not rule out the possibility that 
there may be areas where Federal assistance 
is required. 

“I would favor long-term, low-interest 
Federal loans to assist cities and suburban 
areas. But these loans should be granted 
Only after individual communities had de- 
Voted a fair share of their own resources to 
the problem.” 


Hon. Frank E. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Breat privilege to express my apprecia- 
tion for the public service of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, SMITH]. 

Frank Smirx has had an outstanding 
decade of service in the U.S. House of 

resentatives. He came well pre- 
Pared. He had behind him an out- 
record of military service in 
World War II when he rose from the 
Tank of private to that of major of 
ery. He had behind him a period 
Of service as administrative assistant to 
issippi’s great Senator, JOHN STEN- 
NIS. He had behind him a fine formal 
education., He had behind him fine 
Professional training in the field of 
Writing. This fine background coupled 
With FrawK Smitn’s ability, his honesty, 
and his dedication gave him a good start 
in the House. 

Then, Frank SmitH had the good 
judgment to realize that his district had 
a Paramount interest in flood control 
and public works, and he made himself 
a widely recognized expert in these fields. 

knowledge and experience in these 
fields will be widely missed in the House 
h those of us who had come to rely 
€avily on his knowledge and judgment. 
h SMITH has great learning. He 
as great ability. He has extraordinary 
Courage, He has good judgment. 
these fine qualities admirably suit 
par Colleague for his new job as a Direc- 
to of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Which position he will soon go. 

8 I believe and I predict that FRANK 
MITH will make an outstanding member 
be the Board of Directors of TVA. There 

Will find another great field for public 
Service, and one that directly affects the 
northern one-fifth of my State. 

* Frank SmirH leaves the U.S. House 
Representatives he can be justly 
Proud of his outstanding record here. 
to Can look forward with anticipation 
Service in his new capacity. 

tl I want to publicly express to the gen- 
from Mississippi IMr. SMITH] 

and his fine family my very best wishes 


me a long and happy and successful 
uture. 
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America’s Hour of Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the REcorp a sermon re- 
cently delivered by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, 
Jr., pastor, Highland Avenue Baptist 
Church, Montgomery, Ala. 

Dr. Lyon is a deeply religious person 
who dearly loves his State, the South, 
and the Nation; and his warnings merit 
careful consideration by all of us. 

The sermon follows: 

America’s Hour OF TRAGEDY 


(Sermon preached by Dr. Henry L. Lyon, Jr., 
pastor, Highland Avenue Baptist Church, 
Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 30, 1962) 

Psalm 15 and Genesis 3: 9-10. 


We come now to the words of our text: 
Genesis 3: 9-10: “The Lord God called unto 
Adam and said unto him, ‘Where art thou?’ 
And he said ‘I heard Thy voice in the garden 
and I was afraid, because I was naked; and I 
hid myself.’" Verses 9-10. 

“Adam, where art thou?“ The question 
that we find in this text suggests unto us 
four other questions: (1) Who asked the 
question? (2)-Of whom was this question 
asked? (3) Why was the question asked? 
and (4) Why did he ask? 

Who asked the question? The Bible does 
not leave us in the dark. The Lord God, the 
Creator of the universe, the Lord and Mas- 
ter of every individual who, as a believer 
in God, bows down in complete obedience 
to Him, your God, my God, the Father of 
our Lord and our Savior, Jesus Christ. Al- 
ways the questions of God are startling; 
they penetrate; they cut the individual down 
into the conscience. And, so we find the 
Eternal God asking the first question that 
He ever asked of any individual in the his- 
tory of this world. 

Of whom did he ask that question? The 
answer is right there for us in plain clear 
language, Adam, the first man, the head 
of the human race, the beginning of God's 
masterpiece of work here on the face of 
this earth. 

Why did he ask the question? What were 
the circumstances surrounding this event? 
The answer is clear again in the Bible. The 
first man ever upon the face of this earth 
had sinned; he had wronged his Creator, 
his spiritual Benefactor. What did that 
mean? He transgressed against the law 
and will of God. God had put him in the 
Garden of Eden with special privileges, to 
dress it, to keep it. The old serpent, the 
devil comes in all his powers of deceit and 
says that God is a liar, that God has not 
spoken the truth, that God does not love 
you. “Go my way and it will be the way of 
thrill and adventure; you will have enlight- 
ment; you will have power. And I want you 
to remember this in a very special way— 
you will have satisfaction for all of your de- 
sires of the flesh. Behold the fruit of this 
tree. It is good to look at. If you eat of this 
fruit you will have all the burning hungers 
of your soul completely satisfied.” 

As a result of man in that hour crossing 
the will of God, we have on the face of this 
earth murder, degeneracy, adultery, and de- 
bauchery in every nook and corner of our 
Nation and world. Adam had sinned, and 
now we need to recognize that he has sinned 
as a being with the freedom of choice. He 
made his decision as we make our decisions 
in this tragic hour. God is holding us re- 
sponsible. 
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What did God ask? And this is a very im- 
portant question as we come now to make 
the practical application for this hour in 
this message. The question was “Adam, 
where art thou?” As God asked that ques- 
tion of Adam, God is asking that question of 
every one of us today, not only as individuals 
but collectively as a great Nation of 50 great 
States. I believe with all my heart that God 
is saying America, where art thou?“ When 
God asked that question of Adam, Adam re- 
plied and said “God, here am I. I was hid- 
ing with the woman you gave to be my help- 
meet.” And you will remember that Adam 
hurriedly said “I was hiding because I was 
naked.” As God asks America that question 
this morning, “America, where are thou?” 
let’s start answering that question now as an 
individual. In relationship to your God, in 
your relationship to your church, to fellow 
human beings, in your relationship to right 
and wrong, “Where art thou?” 

I believe with all my heart that God has 
given America to the entire world. America 
is a love gift to all the nations of this earth 
to uphold and transmit to human beings all 
over this earth the lové for freedom, the 
democratic way of life. One of its greatest 
expressions is found in States rights. It was 
the responsibility of the first man Adam to 
lay the foundation for this way of life. He 
failed because he heard the way of Satan. 
God had to drive him out of the Garden of 
Eden. God had to let him earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow and the woman was 
compelled to suffer and pay the penalty in 
the pangs of childbirth. 

Today men are naked and lald bare in 
their sins and are hiding from God, or at 
least they are attempting to hide from God, 
then they come out and speak at skeptics 
and infidels. They make light of the Bible, 
the teachings of the Bible and the preach- 
ing of the Bible are scorned. All of this is 
involved in man's futile attempt to hide 
from God. The immorality and debauchery 
of this hour in America is a result of many 
of us running away from God like a Jonah. 
Then, when we run away from Him we try 
to hide from Him. Remember that God is 
omniscient. He knows every thought that 
goes through our minds. He knows the 
convictions of your soul; or if you are utterly 
devoid of convictions he knows about it. 

\Our democracy is being destroyed through 
a process of decay. It is being worked upon 
like a cancer, and is the result of our hiding 
from God, our turning away from Him. 
This is America’s hour of tragedy. 

Why are we in such a pitiful plight this 
morning? Why are we saying to the whole 
world “the lights of democracy are going 
out?” That statement was made during 
World War II, “The lights are going out all 
over the world.” And again I say The lights 
of democracy are going out.” That which 
our forefathers bled and suffered and died 
for is being slaughtered upon the altars of 

in this present hour. Democracy, 
my friends, is weeping and wailing in these 
hours. It is because of the almighty dollar 
and because of men seeking political advan- 
tage and advancement. Some men are will- 
ing to make a social ent in this 
hour that will surely plunge our Nation into 
utter doom and destruction. In this moment 
when the Red Russian Communists are now 
in operation within a little more than 90 
miles off a part of the shoreline of this 
country, rather than to give the best of our 
thinking and our manhood to solving that 
problem, we are now as a Nation violating 
one of the first rights that any individual 
has, and that is the right to choose our asso- 
ciates. This is guaranteed to individual citi- 
zens by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The race question in Mississippi is not the 
matter of paramount importance in this 
tragic hour. The question as to whether or 
not a young Negro, who seeks admittance, is 
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enrolled in the Universiity of Mississippi in 
Oxford is not the matter of supreme im- 
portance. Our democracy is at stake. That 
has paled the race question into utter ‘insig- 
nificance. States rights are at stake this 
morning. How pitiful this is. We have 
been celebrating the centennial year, re- 
minding our people of the price that was 
paid, not by the South alone but by the 
North, also, the War Between the States. 
Would you dare take a glimpse with me at 
the conditions then? Slavery did not pro- 
duce the War Between the States. Men went 
to battle because they belleved in States 
rights. 

I have reminded you before of the words 
on a Confederate monument at Centerville, 
Ala., county seat of Bibb County. If you 
will take time to read the inscription about 
those men who fought on the side of the 
Confederacy from Bibb County you will find 


stitution of the United States. And now 
100 years from that date we find the South 
once again is the object of scorn, the object 
of hate. They talk about those of us here 
in the South who speak, those of us who 
dare to speak out, that we are evangels of 
There has never been a nation or a 
a nation that has been or is more 
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te of Mississippi in the Gover- 
a great American. First of all, 
& great Southerner, Ross Bar- 
t American. He has a right to 
tle. There are others who speak of 
not being Americans but we owe our 
allegiance to the Constitution and to the 
United States. 

Governor Barnett is not a “rabble rouser.” 
On the campus of the University of Missis- 
sippi not one Mississippi police officer. has 
been armed up to this moment. Those men 
stand there with locked arms as evangels 
delivering to the world the demonstration of 
States rights. I believe with all my heart 
that the highway patrol and deputies will be 
standing there again unarmed in the pres- 
ence of the U.S. marshals and troops if they 
are sent. Oh, my friends, in the next week 
in the Governor's chair and in the person of 
every highway patrolman and commissioned 
deputy of Mississippi, you are going to see 
the greatest demonstration of real manhood 
that the world has ever seen. Did you know 
that we are just about depleted of manhood? 
I had three people to call me this last week 
and one of them said, “Dr. Lyon, what are 
we going to do about it?” I suggested that 
he wire his Congressman in Washington and 
ask him to do more than just say to Gov- 
ernor Barnett, “We are praying for you.” 
And what did he say? “I cannot afford to 
do that.” And he is member of this church, 
It might get him into trouble. We are in 
trouble already, and the demand of the hour 
is for us to stand up and be men and women. 
Let me make it emphatically plain: One of 
the worst things that could happen is for 
General Walker or any other person to lead 
a concourse of people into Mississippi. Let's 
stay at home. If our people go on such pil- 
grimages they will arouse and invite violence. 
This is just what the NAACP wants to hap- 
pen. Then they could demand the sending 
of Federal troops into Mississippi. Remem- 
ber that our God will fight for us. You are 
not going to settle such a matter by cutting 
people's throats. We are going to settle It, 
even if it costs us our lives, standing legally 
for States rights. I believe with all my heart 
that we are going to win out. It is going 
to get worse before we experience victory. 
The lights of democracy are going out all 
over this world because of what is happen- 
ing in our America. But do you know what? 
They will be relighted because of the God in 
heaven, who made men, endowed us with one 
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burning desire among other desires, the de- 
sire to be free to pursue our democratic way 
of life in the framework of States rights. 

Remember the Constitution reserves States 
rights for us, for your State and for my State. 
Let's demand those rights, not at the point 
of a gun, but legally. Let's keep our heads 
cool and our hearts warm. If we act like 
fools and get hotheaded, we will play into the 
hands of those who hate the South with a 
passionate hate. 

God help us in this hour. I have spoken 
as a preacher, as a Baptist preacher, as an 
American citizen exercising my rights on the 
basis of my constitutional rights as a citizen 
to enjoy freedom of speech. God keep Amer- 
ica from becoming a Socialist state and her 
citizens being hounded to death by the 
methods of the storm 8 

Beloved, pray for the Governor and citi- 
zens of Mississippi. Their ancestors came 
with our ancestors from the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, in covered wagons, to settle this 
part of our great Nation. They are God- 
fearing American citizens. They are not 
“cutthroats” and “rabble rousers.” The pres- 
ent invasion of their great State is a dis- 
grace. I speak the conyiction of my soul. 
I lay bare my soul, May God save us from 
the destruction of this hour. 


Impartial and Effective Leadership of Our 
Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives is one of the 
world’s great legislative assemblies, with 
problems of the most critical importance 
submitted to it. The record of the sec- 
ond session of this Congress is a substan- 
tial one. I have often commented on 
the fact that when major security inter- 
ests of the United States are concerned, 
and when major programs in the inter- 
est of all the people are before us, we 
act by overwhelming margins. Many 
measures receive almost unanimous sup- 
port in the House when they involve the 
best interests of all Americans. 

No voice is more important in securing 
such action than that of the Speaker. 
Without effective leadership, without 
scrupulous respect of the rights and the 
opinions of all, a legislative assembly is 
vulnerable to factional squabbles and to 
embittered argument. It is, therefore, 
the responsibility of the Speaker, to in- 
sure fair treatment of all, to encourage 
constructive discussion but to see that 
debate moves at @ proper pace to effec- 
tive action. 

The record of the 87th Congress owes 
much, therefore, to the impartial and 
effective leadership of our outstanding 
Speaker, the Honorable Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCormack deserves the thanks 
of us all and of the Nation. His coura- 
geous leadership is reflected in the prog- 
ress we have made, the decisions that 
Congress has taken which open the way 
to further development of international 
stability and domestic advances. 
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We have been fortunate in having Mr. 
McCormack in this key position in our 
session now coming to a close. We have 
all learned a great deal from his guid- 
ance, and benefitted from the experience 
he has acquired in the years since he 
first served in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature and then in the great Congress of 
the United States. 


The Story of a Cuban Refugee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a Cuban refugee, 
Frank Ramos, came to work at the 
Parrish-Alford plant of the Northwest- 
ern Steel & Wire Co., which is located in 
my congressional district. He has given 
his story for use in the plant publica- 
tion. His simply told story is an eloquent 
denunciation of the Castro terror in 
Cuba. It contains food for thought; 
particularly for those who argue that 
there is a solution other than the com- 
plete excision of the cancer of commu- 
nism in the Caribbean. 

The article follows: 

THE STORY OF a CUBAN REFUGEE 
(As told to R. G. Dewey) 

Frank Ramos is working at the Parrish- 
Alford plant. A few weeks ago a news-o- 
gram carried a story about the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Some of the people who work with 
Frank asked him, “What is the Monroe Doc- 
trine?” This disturbed Frank greatly, that 
citizens of the United States did not under- 
stand the Monroe Doctrine. 

Frank was educated in the United States. 
This was possible because his father had 
accumulated 3,900 acres of farmland. 
Frank's father is now dead, and prior to 
Castro’s regime Frank and his brother were 
operating the farm. In Cuba there were 
two classes of people—the rich and the poor- 
The poor class of people worked hard for 
survival. The poor had no opportunity to 
educate their children and due to the ig- 
norance of this class these people were Tipe 
for a change, whether it be communism or 
any other form of government. Batista was 
known as a tyrant and both the rich and the 
poor in Cuba were willing to see him re- 
moved from power. 

Fidel Castro was a brilliant student. While 
attending schools in Cuba, he was always a 
leader. He was never satisfied to be a sec- 
ond best. Castro was well educated, received 
his law degree and was a member of the 
wealthy class. He was the people's hero. At 
the time that Castro started his movement, 
Batista labeled him as a Communist, but 
because of the hatred for Batista, none would 
listen. Others began to label Castro as & 
Communist but they were labeled as Batists 
sympathizers so their words went by the 
wayside. It is now known that Castro spent 
considerable time in Brazil and other Sou 
American countries, and it is also believed 
that he spent time in Russia where the plans 
for Cuba were formed. t 

When Castro came into power, the firs 
order issued was what was known as the 
land reform bill. Speaking of Frank's per- 
sonal experience, he and his brother wer? 
planning their work for the next day when 
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a jeep driven by soldiers came to their house 
and the soldiers stated they were to go down 
town and talk about the land. They did as 
requested, but instead of talking to anyone, 
they were placed behind bars and before 
being released their land was completely 
taken over and they were told that, “Your 
land and all your possessions no longer be- 
long to you—it belongs to the state.” 

At this time the people of Cuba realized 
that Castro was a Communist and certain 
Froups were making efforts to remove him 

m power. These efforts were unsuccess- 
ful and resulted in the firing squads exe- 
Cuting hundreds of Cubans. 

The Cuban people today are starving, ex- 
cept for those who have money that has not 

n confiscated and they are living off of 
the black market. The rations per individ- 
ual in Cuba is 1 pound of butter, 4 eggs, 10 
Pounds of rice, and 4 pints of milk per 
Month. All of the food and materials pro- 
duced in Cuba is being sent to Russia. Cas- 

is turning everything into dollars. This, 
Of course, is under the direction of the So- 
viet Union. 

Prior to the invasion, the underground in 

ba was still very active. The original in- 
Yasion plans were developed under the Ei- 
Senhower administration and the under- 
Stound in Cuba was Well informed of the 
Plans, and all agreed that the invasion would 
be successful. In December 1960 Frank, 
along with 2,600 other Cubans, went to the 

and completely surrounded a mountain 

in which was located a strong Castro 

tia group. The purpose of surrounding 
this area and not being conspicuous in their 
assignment was that on the day of the in- 
Yasion they could prevent the militia from 
80ing to the invasion area, The invasion was 
Scheduled for February 17, 1961, but when 
that day came there was no invasion. The 
Original plans were changed by the Kennedy 
2 tion. The commander of the 

‘800 men told them that the United States 
had let them down and there was no fur- 
ther need for them to stay in the hills, that 
they should return and make the best of 
their lives that was possible. Frank, along 
With 11 others, stayed in the hills, and when 

invasion did come in April the plans 

be 80 well known by Castro that 3 days 
fore the invasion Castro and his people 
5 ded up any Cubans who they thought 
ould participate in an uprising, These 
People were barricaded in playgrounds, ball 
etc., so that upon the day of the in- 
there was no internal help and 


Tanon, after 2 or 3 days, was a complete 
ried Had the original invasion been car- 
has Out on February 17 as planned, it would 
been a complete success and Cuba would 
free of communism today. 
Was ped Cuba in a small boat and 
Picked up by a British freighter, and he 
. After 


na that he would no longer receive the 
& month relief check which he had been 
tome wae and that he would have to go to 
a 23 Part of the United States and get 
in’ on He was sent to Lanark and worked 
He the canning factory until they closed. 
weet? got a job on the Chicago, North- 

Tn Railroad, but they went on strike. 

Tn. he went to work at Parrish-Alford. 

“news aaia today there is what they call the 
the Class. These people are no longer 
dated orant peasants but are well indoctri- 
Potters Socialized people and stanch sup- 


t is a communistic world. They have 
— a foothold in the Western Hemi- 
taking o, Cuba and they are within reach of 
Eouag Over Brazil, Argentina, Guatemala, 
Or, and Venezuela. When this hap- 
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pens, the inroads in the Western Hemisphere 
will be so great that only another world war 
can result. 

The people of the United States are too 
complacent. They say that they make good 
money, they can buy their own homes, they 
own automobiles, and they can even enjoy a 
few beers, so why worry when everything is 
so good. Cuba, a few years ago, was of this 
same complacent nature and today Cuba is 
ruled by communism. People are starving, 
people are persecuted, and people are afraid 
to talk to one another. 

The United States is the symbol of democ- 
racy. The United States is known for its 
foreign policy and especially the Monroe 
Doctrine. Communism is dragging the 
United States down in the eyes of the world. 
Free people no longer have a symbol. 

Russia has now sent 5,000 technicians into 
Cuba. Russia has 35,000 armed soldiers well 
trained in Cuba. There are trained Chinese 
troops and trained Congolese troops in Cuba. 
There is also one known missile base. 

Communism must be driven out of Cuba 
by whatever means become necessary. This 
does not mean that the removal of Castro 
rids the land of communism. Castro’s wife, 
his mother, and his son deserted him long 
ago and are living in the United States. 
After Castro will come another and another 
unless communism, as such, is completely 
wiped out. Failure to do so will result in the 
Western Hemisphere becoming completely 
taken over. Russia will shout and use a lot of 
propaganda but they will not risk an atomic 
war and it is doubtful that they would risk 
any kind of war of any degree. The United 
States would be criticized by other countries 
in the world, but a free Cuba will tell the 
world why the United States had to take the 
action they did and it will prove to the world 
that the United States is still the symbol of 
democracy and that the Monroe Doctrine is 
still a powerful weapon against interference 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Frank will return to Cuba whether it be 
with help or whether it be without help. He 
will return to Cuba if it costs him his life. 
Unless there is a free Cuba, his life is of no 
value to him anyway. 


British Trade With Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States has made great 
progress in the past few weeks in obtain- 
ing allied cooperation to suspend ship- 
ping to Cuba. This shipping was car- 
ried out in direct conflict with the in- 
terests of the United States and the free 
world, yet during the period June—Au- 
gust 1962 some 61 percent of the traffic 
to Cuba was carried by 20 free world 
nations. 

West Germany, Turkey, and Norway 
have announced their willingness to co- 
operate. What of the British? They 
have not. This fact remains startling 
to the Congress and the American 
people. 

Britain has been our most trustworthy 
ally in many past crises. Anglo-Ameri- 
can ties are among the strongest in the 
world. We have common goals, and both 
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nations depend heavily on foreign trade. 
We are among each other's best cus- 
tomers on the world market. Yet the 
British continue to allow their hulls to 
be used for transporting supplies for the 
Communists in Cuba. By so doing, the 
British persist in compounding the insult 
which occurred when the first British 
ship sailed into Communist Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this Govern- 
ment undertake the most intensified 
representations to obtain British coop- 
eration, and that the United Kingdom 
halt its ships to Cuba. 


Our Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a remarkable 
achievement of two of my young con- 
stituents. Paul L. Gomery II, who is 
14 years old, and his sister, Nanette 
Gomery, who is 19, were issued a patent 
at noon today. According to the U.S. 
Patent Office, they are the youngest per- 
sons eyer to obtain a patent. 

Paul and Nanette’s invention is a com- 
bination screen and storm window. 
They fashioned it from a tension screen 
and a sheet of plastic film in such a way 
that no holes had to be drilled and no 
nails were required. At the time they 
devised this simple but ingenious mecha- 
nism, Paul was only 10 and Nanette 15. 
Now, Nanette is a sophomore at Oberlin 
College and Paul is attending Western 
Junior High School in Bethesda, Md. 

The patent issued to Paul and Nanette, 
whose home is at 5609 Ogden Road, 
Bethesda, is No. 3,057,401. More than 3 
million others before them have been en- 
couraged by the Constitution of the 
United States and the patent incentive 
system developed under it to come for- 
ward and disclose their inventions. Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of the Constitution 
states that Congress shall have the power 
“to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
rights to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” The patent system set up 
under this power of the Congress has 
served as a stimulus for inventions and 
discoveries of great benefit to the United 
States and the entire world. 

The patent system has encouraged the 
research efforts of large industrial firms, 
but it also has been important in pro- 
tecting the contribution of the individ- 
ual inventor, as in the case of Paul and 
Nanette Gomery. 

I congratulate these gifted young peo- 
ple. I know all America will share my 
pleasure that their enterprise has been 
recognized and will join with me in wish- 
ing them success in the future. Under 
our unique system their achievement is 
but a beginning and we wish them well. 
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The Honorable Marguerite Stitt Church 
Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND Y. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years many of our distinguished col- 
leagues have seen fit to retire to civil 
life. The loss of their talents has 
weighed heavily against the solution of 
many important problems, especially at 
the committee level. 

Yet, no greater loss will be measured 
in the Congress than the retirement of 
our gentlewoman from Illinois, Man- 
GUERITE STITT CHURCH. As a State rep- 
resentative, I first met our gracious lady 
in 1931, through her beloved husband, 
State Representative Ralph Church, 
versatile member of the State Assembly, 
later elected State senator from the 
Evanston district and, still later, elected 
a Member of the U.S. Congress, from the 
13th District, 1934-49, serving until his 
death in 1950, except in 1941 to 1942—un- 
successful candidacy for U.S. Senator. 

Mrs. CHunck succeeded her husband to 
the Congress and no one can deny that 
she fulfilled every expectation that her 
accomplished mate would have desired 
her to attain. 

As a matter of fact, her educational 
background insured her success in public 
life. She majored in political science at 
Wellesley, being graduated in 1914, cum 
laude, with an A.B. degree. In her post- 
graduate work at Columbia University 
she received her M.A. degree in 1917. It 
is almost a miracle that, from her early 
youth, she nursed a suppressed desire to 
enter public life in the legislative field. 
Her college curriculum consisted of 
courses that would prepare her, basically, 
for her life's work. Further, her oratori- 
cal abilities were enhanced by her par- 
ticipation in intercollegiate debates and, 
also, specialized courses in economics 
prepared her for problems of Govern- 
ment. 

After her graduation she became a 
consultant in psychology with the State 
Charities Aid Association in New York 
City—the city of her birth. 

A short time later, she married Ralph 
Church, member of the Illinois General 
Assembly in his second term. It can be 
truly said that their mutual interest in 
legislative matters made an ideal 
partnership. She contributed much to 
the success that her husband enjoyed, 
without detracting from his abilities or 
talents. 

In her career in the Congress, there 
is among her many outstanding attri- 
butes, an independent sense of courage 
to do her own thinking and to, unswerv- 
ingly, stand by her decision. One would 
think that her high sense of justice 
would have given her a cold, calculating, 
analytical mind, and yet, I have seen her, 
on the floor, search for different reasons 
to temper justice with mercy, especially 
in social and veteran legislation. 
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Her brilliant approach to controversial 
problems of government refiects the 


_ thorough research and tremendous effort 


to master the entire question, both as to 
its preplexities and resultant factors. 
The intricacies of the law attract her 
every mental faculty. 

Her active work in civic affairs in Chi- 
cago dates from the early days at Hull 
House, under the immortal Jane Addams, 
as'an instructor. The Family Welfare 
Association, the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, and many clubs and 
associations connected with college, civic 
and social activities, including the Girl 
Scouts, and so forth. 

In 1960 she was awarded, by the Illi- 
nois Club for Catholic Women, their 
VIP Award, and in that same year the 
Civic Affairs Associates, Inc., awarded 
her their Merit Aaward for her out- 
standing work for political and economic 
freedom. Again, in 1962, she was sig- 
nally honored by being chosen by Chi- 
eago’s Loyola University for their 
Founders’ Day Award. 

The old saying that a person of dig- 
nity is to the “manor born” is true of 
Mrs. CHURCH. She personifies the true 
lady in every fiber of her being. The 
gentility of her forebears, of the cul- 
tured class, vibrates in her every action. 
Her high sense of loyalty to her friends 
adds to her strength of character. The 
honor and respect paid to her by her 
colleagues is indicative of their full reali- 
zation that she exemplifies the high tra- 
ditions of the glories of womanhood in 
every social stratification in our land. 
God bless her on her way, she has earned 
the sacred blessings of our national 
honor. 


Show Magazine’s First Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the current issue of Show magazine 
marks the first anniversary of this pub- 
lication dedicated to the performing 
arts. It should be congratulated for a 
successful year of publication in an era 
which has seen a number of such type 
magazines close their pages. Show’s cir- 
culation has grown to nearly a quarter of 
a million and advertising space sold has 
tripled in successive quarters. I would 
like to call attention to the statement of 
Publisher Frank Gibney upon the occa- 
sion of Show’s first anniversary. 

The renaissance of art in the fifties * * * 
will grow evermore dramatic in the sixties. 
This great forward movement of mind and 
aspiration (call it renaissance, culture boom, 
or what you will) must be considered as a 
unity. Its impetus is too strong, its trends 
are too complex, its disciplines too interlock- 
ing for the journalist to consider it only in 
its segments. The road from art to life is a 
two-way thoroughfare with no clear bound- 
ary intersecting it. Today the reader who 
is deeply interested in the arts must also be 
deeply concerned about those circumstances 
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of living that are the forcing bed of all works 
of creative genius. * * * Good reporting can 
be a high form of literature, and fine, exact, 
selective writing can reveal the true shape 
of a subject more accurately than any pile 
of accumulated facts and statistics. 


Decision of the Supreme Court in New 
York School Prayer Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Columbia Record, of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., on October 4, 1962, en- 
titled Does God Exist? suhhhhh.“ I 
call this editorial to the attention of the 
Senate in view of a Rumber of comments 
which have been made here and else- 
where to the effect that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the New York 
School Prayer Case did not have any real 
effects. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: r 
[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Oct. 4 

1962] 
Dogs Gop Exist? SHHHHHH 


A frightful amount of nonsense has been 
written about the tragic Supreme Court de- 
cision on prayers in public school classrooms. 
Much of the commentary won't be cl 
until the Court decides on several additional 
cases before it. 

Those who protested, however, that the 
Court didn't outlaw voluntary prayers, only 
State-prescribed prayers, had better inspect 
carefully the interpretation of New York 
State's top educational lawyer. He doesn't 
agree with them. And he's most intimately 
concerned, since it was his State to which the 
Court directed its order. 

The lawyer, Dr. Charles A. Brind, counsel 
to the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, says that no prayers of any kind can 
recited aloud in the public schools. (He 
also said that schools could not permit read- 
ings from the Bible, when these were in- 
tended for spiritual and not objective in- 
structional purpose.) 

If prayers of any kind are used, he said, 
this would be contrary to the Court's June 
25 decision that prayer recitation viola 
the Constitution. 

Dr. Brind delivered his judgment in Te- 
sponse to a question from Dr. F. Herrick 
Conners, superintendent of schools of Cohoes 
and State Commander of the American 
Legion. Mr. Conners wanted to know if 
there would be objection to permitting stu- 
dents to recite aloud prayers which had been 
composed outside of the school. 

Answering, Dr. Brind said that teachers 
as employees of local boards of education— 
were agents of the State. There was no sig” 
nificant distinction between a prayer 2 
posed by the State (as was New York's Re- 
gent's Prayer) and one sanctioned by the 
school board or any member of its staff. if 
the teacher allowed the prayer to be voiced. 
he said, this would constitute official sant- 
tioning. 

Previously, the State of New York pes 
ruled that pupils in Hicksville, Long Islan 
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Could not recite as a prayer the last stanza 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Despite New York's position, other schools 
are continuing to employ prayers. What is 
Permissible in California would be outlawed 
in New York. In San Francisco, at mid- 
Morning “snack” for kindergarteners and 
first and second-graders, children recite: 


“We thank thee, God, for food we eat, 
For family and friends we meet, 
For books we read and songs we sing; 
We thank Thee, God, for everything.” 


In the Empire State, at this time, students 
may bow their heads in silent, individual 
Prayer, but no vocal recognition that a God 
exists may be made. 


An Analysis of the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the following analysis of the New 

ntier, prepared by Mr. Kelvin Bailey, 
a constituent of mine from Laguna 

ch, Calif. 

An ANALYSIS OF THE NEW FRONTIER 


President Kennedy's Socialist whizz kids 
are leading him up the Socialist path by re- 
Making America into a Socialist society. 
Their plan, in part, is for endless massive 
foreign aid to non-Communist but leftist 
80vernments like India, Egypt, Ghana, Brit- 

Guiana, Brazil, Indonesia, and those out- 

t Communist-dominated nations like 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Rumania, while at 
the same time smashing our tariff buffer and 
g our consumers with their Red-label 

800ds. While unthinkable to we poor over- 
taxed Slobs, this is the ridiculous policy of 
tiontainment,” by refusing to take a posi- 
i On against communism and thereby destroy 
t. More and more, our razziedazzle forward- 

Ving policy has been to kill this growing 

Menace with perfumed kindness. 

dramatize our chartered course into 
šocialism, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., strong 
nent arm and advisor to President Kennedy, 

& charter member of the radical left wing 
Americans for Democratic Action, and a 

adherent for a Socialist America. He 
shamefully said, “* + * there is no inherent 
besen why democratic socialism should not 
sten Sible it must be brought about 
toe by step * * * a peaceful transition in- 

& not 8 socialism.” 

us the profile, less courage, of this pres- 
at administration is geared to the ADA- 
nchlesinger concept of centralized govern- 

Nt, manipulated economy, or just plain 
ie lism. Actual happenings during the 
res t 20 months clearly show how our strange 

Rduct has actually strengthened commu- 
the both foreign and domestic, while at 
of } we time eroding our traditional way 
ta u Uhle Tito admits, or boasts, that there 
ni diference between his type of commu- 
don and that of his Kremlin masters, we 
Ing enue to shower him with our foreign aid, 
train os tactical jet aircraft, and even to 
tey üg his Communist pilots in this coun- 

„Poland. another Red satellite nation, 
to ap ceived one-half a billion dollars in aid 
helpless their tyrannical grip on their 

people. And while Poland is fur- 
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nishing military arms to North Vietnam 
which is killing our troops in South Viet- 
nam, the President is twisting the arm of 
Congress to furnish more aid to Communist 
Poland. 

2. Like everywhere, America is loosing 
friends fast in Asia. Itis little wonder. We 
are giving Laos to the Communists by forc- 
ing the anti-Communists into a deal to ac- 
cept the Communists in their government. 
Soon, as always, they will be a complete 
Communist nation—and thanks to our for- 
ward moving” leadership. 

3. It is common knowledge that Cheddi 
Jagan, chief architect of British Guiana is 
an agent of the Communists, yet we pour 
our financial help on him, even to sending 
him a State Department team“ to help him 
spend it. 

4. We waltz all over the world helping to 
create leftist governments, thus further 
tightening Russia's grab in the United Na- 
tions. We hammer little anti-Communist 
Greece while we fatten Communist Yugo- 
slavia. We reduce our aid to Free China 
while we work affirmatively to bring Soviet 
Outer Mongolia into the United Nations. 
We pressure General Nosaven in Laos to pro- 
vide Khrushchey his troika, and we have 
gone out of our way to anger our friends 
Spain, Germany, France, South Africa, and 
Portugal. 

5. The glittering administration is respon- 
sible for helping the United Nations and 
Russia launch two wars against the anti- 
Communist, pro-free enterprise Katanga 
Province of the Congo. We are working for 
economic sanctions against Moise Tshombe 
simply because he is resisting Russia's troika 
plan for his Congo. We help our enemies, 
and punish our friends. 

6. We clapped our hands with joy when 
Trujillo, although a dictator but anti-Com- 
munist, was slain. Similarly, we helped re- 
move Batista, another anti-Communist, and 
initially looked with favor on Castro when 
it was well known that Castro was a servant 
of international communism. And while 
lampooning anti-Communist, we watch while 
Brazil slips toward a Communist dictator- 
ship. Further, we turn our backs while 
Venezuela is shifting further into the Com- 
munist orbit, and Mexico turns “neutral.” 

7. The Kennedy administration has driven 
the Dutch from West New Guinea and en- 
sured its transfer to Red-bent Indonesia. 
Another victory for Russia and the United 
Nations. Sukarno’s Indonesia, first estab- 
lished 17 years ago by the United Nations, 
have never permitted a vote. Sukarno him- 
self recently said before the Communist 
Party in Indonesia, “You may say that I give 
room to the Communists, and that I en- 
courage them. Let’s go ahead together to 
complete the revolution.” And to rub salt 
into the wounds of these embittered people, 
President Kennedy dispatched a congratula- 
tory telegram on their 17th birthday. Fur- 
thermore, we are considering approval of a 
$300 million loan to Indonesia for “economic 
ald.“ thereby showing that we must ap> 
prove of their assault of West New Guinea, 
and Sukarno’s pro-Communist ambitions. 
And since we aided his takeover from the 
Dutch, Sukarno now feels free to plan a take- 
over of the northeastern half of Timor, which 
has been ruled by the Portuguese for more 
than 400 years. 

8. To prevent Peru from going into a dic- 
tatorship with soft-on-communism views, a 
anti-Communist military junta saved the 
day for this great nation by temporarily 
stabilizing the government. 
our lofty Washington 
ceased recognition of Peru. Our Ambassador 
is an officer of the radical far left Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

9. Goa, owned by Portugal for 400 years, 
was ruthlessly grabbed by India. We helped 
by badgering Portugal to give up Goa, as we 
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have in Angola, Algeria, South Africa, West 
New Guinea, etc. 

10. Our No. 2 man in Japan, Mr. H. K. 
Emmerson has a long record of favoring 
Communists. While on General MacArthur's 
staff, he openly praised communism, while 
denouncing the Japanese. 

11. Our crazy mixed-up State Department 
admits giving the United Nations $215 mil- 
lion which in turn used this sum to reduce 
India’s assessed share of special United Na- 
tions expenses by $812,000; Poland by $512,- 
000; Yugoslavia by $243,200; and Cuba by 
$140,000. They also admit this scandalous 
subsidizing of communism has been going 
on for 5 years. Also, Tito has received $2 
billion in his own foreign aid, half of which 
he uses to advance the Communist move- 
ment in “neutral” nations like UAAR, Mor- 
rocco, Ethiopia, Ghana, etc. 

12. Disciplining Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walk- 
er, a brilliant leader, because he had the 
temerity to indoctrinate his troops on the 
Communist menace as directed by existing 
regulations. Moreover, the Defense Depart- 
ment practice of censoring speeches of 
trained military leaders because they are 
alerting their troops, the public, also as re- 
quired, concerning internal and internation- 
al communism. The invasion of the State 
Department to take over the policymaking 
in defense matters, and thereby limit our 
8 men to mere technical questions 
only. 

13. To condition us into the acceptance of 
& one-world concept, President Kennedy 
selected our patriotic fourth of July to call 
for increased interdependence, the opposite 
of independence. Dean Rusk called for in- 
ternational law of outer space, using Inter- 
nstional Law Day” as the occasion. This is 
plain brainwashing. 

14, The administration has not enforced 
provisions of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. In recent years only 2 Communists 
out of a known 10,000, or more, have had 
action taken against them. It is reported 
that young Mr. Kennedy is too taken with 
Bruno's public image. 

15.. We deny admission of a visit to America 
by two friendly leaders like Tshombe of the 
Congo, and the leader of Guatemala, both 
strong anti-Communists, while we fawn 
over pro-Communists, during their U.S. 
visits, like Castro, Sukarno, Lumumba, 
Jaggan, and the Marxist leader from Ghana, 
Nkrumah. 

16. In the administration's effort to emas- 
culate the Battle Act which prohibits free 
world strategic trade with Communist coun- 
tries, a scheme has been devised to ease 
shipments; by eliminating the policeman 
who enforce the act. 

17. In the past, Captive Nations Week 
blistered the Reds for their imperialistic and 
aggressive policies. But Kennedy’s proclama- 
tion, quietly issued, says little and means 
even less. 

18. And to mirror the ruthlessness of the 
Government’s intentions to socialize our 
country, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker's son was 
found guilty of refusing to answer a special 
census questionnaire, 

19. The White House honored Nobel prize 
winners at a wing ding of a party. The 
guest list was made out by the radical so- 
cialist and Presidential Adviser Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. It was noted that radicals, 
pacifists, socialists, and even the security risk, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, a non-Nobel winner. 
was invited. The liberals in the New 
Frontier have never had such a rumble. 

20. Thirty-five top ranking ADA appoint- 
ments include three cabinct officers. Dr. 
Samuel Beer, national bigwig, credited the 
20 percent increase in ADA membership to 
“our new respectability with so many of our 
leaders prominent in the New Frontier.” 
The left-wing ADA lauded Mr. Kennedy by 
shouting—"the tone and temper of this ad- 
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ministration is like the one and temper of 
ADA,” 

21. Communists throughout the world 
must be ecstatic over our proposal which 
calis for America to dissolve our military 

in three stages, and the transfer 
of all remaining strength into the Commu- 
nist ‘dominated United Nations. This 
amounts to a merger with our enemies. 
Also, we have offered Russia an atomic-ban 
treaty with no inspection requirements. 

Dr. Robert Morris, former general counsel 
for the State Internal Security Committee, 
said, “We seem to be knocking down all of 
Khrushchev’s enemies for him * * this 
makes sense only on the theory that we are 
making the prospect of merger more pala- 
table to- Khrushchey.” Mr. Khrushchev 
knows we are doing little to check commu- 
nism, in fact we are perpetuating the cause 
of communism by making socialism accept- 
able through the liberal image of the New 
Frontier. It is little wonder that Khrush- 
chey recently remarked in a speech from 
Bucharest, “We believe that tomorrow the 
Hed flag will wave over the United States. 
But we will not take it there. The Ameri- 
cans will do that themselves.” 


Another Example of Waste of Millions; 
Nonpartisan Effort Assisted by Con- 
gressman Moss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no politics in the waste 
of taxpayers’ money. Regardless of par- 
ty affiliation, every Congressman in 
Washington stands for the ethical and 
proper expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
dollar. 

Thankfully, many newspapers in this 
Nation are also joining my nonpartisan 
campaign to have the Military Establish- 
ment effect economy in its spending. 

Today, I have two examples of this in 
a story written for the Chicago Daily 
News of October 5 by Mr. Charles 
Nicodemus and in another story pub- 
lished a week or so ago by the same news- 
paper which details the efforts of my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
JoHN Moss, to insure that information 
continues to be received by me so that 
I may continue my study. 

I thank my colleague for his efforts 
and again praise the efforts of Mr. 
Nicodemus in behalf of the taxpayers. 

I commend the following articles to 
my colleagues: 

WILSON PINPOINTS WASTE OF MORE DEFENSE 
MILLIONS 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

Representative Ear. Wuson, the bane of 
the Pentagon, today pinpointed three more 
cases of waste in defense spending, running 
into millions of dollars. In one case, WILSON 
VVV 
nego’ ou dding) purchase 
the Navy of recorder-reproducers at a 5 
0f$77,476.62 each. . 

When heat from Wrson and other 
electronics manufacturers forced the Navy 
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to use competitive bidding, Chicago’s Web- 
cor, Inc., won the award for $1,833.13 each— 
a savings of $75,642 a unit. 

The GOP Hoosier lawmaker conducts his 
continuing analysis of defense procurement 
with the help of electronics industry experts 
and the General Accounting Office, Congress 
fiscal watchdog. 

Wiso pointed out in a House speech that 
his results show what happens when a single 
Congressman gets his dander up and decides 
to fight the galloping spendthrifts of the 
Defense Department. 

Three months ago, the attention given 
Wits0n’s earlier critiques led Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara to cut Wilson off the 
public mailing lists of all defense procure- 
ment agencies. The lists were one method 
used by Wilson to keep track of upcoming 
purchases and head off waste in advance—as 
with the recorder-reproducer. 

The House freedom of information sub- 
committee of Representative JoHN E. Moss, 
Democrat, of California, investigated and 
yesterday took McNamara to task for the 
maneuver, demanding that Wimtson be put 
back on the lists. 

The two other instances of waste spot- 
lighted by Wrison today involved the Air 
Force and the Navy. In November 1960, 
Witson pointed out, the Air Force prepared 
to buy 12 mobile air traffic control centers— 
& metal shack on wheels containing racks 
for radio equipment. The shack—designated 
the AN/MRN-12—had cost $22,966.46 when 
purchased in 1956 from Craig Systems, Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

When actual bid invitations went out, the 
Air Force suddenly reduced the needed 
quantity from 12 to 2, and only 1 firm bid: 
Craig Systems. Its price: $143,643 each— 
$120,677 (or 650 percent) above the previous 
price. An inquiry from Congress brought 
about cancellation of that bid, however, 
Witson said. The Air Force then began 
stalling on the purchase, Wr.so charged, 
delaying the procurement until the needed 
delivery date was so close that a sole source 
contract, without bidding, could be justified. 
Eleven of the “shacks” were sought in bids 
taken July 12, 1961—but those bids were 
canceled. 

Finally, on April 19, 1962, 17 months after 
the original decision to buy the equipment, 
the Air Force—without publicity—awarded 
a “sole source" contract for the AN/MRN-12 
to Craig Systems—at $50,000 a piece. 

The excuse given, Wiso noted: There 
wasn't time to buy the urgently needed 
equipment from any other manufacturer. 

Wilson's third case involved an AN/UPM-— 
98 radar test set. Until competitive bidding 
was introduced, the Navy bought the article 
from Chicago's Admiral Corp. for $4,700 each. 
Competition forced the price steadily down 
until—in March 1962—a Huntington (N.Y.) 
firm was given a contract to make 62 of the 
units for $3,340 each. On that job, Admiral 
unsuccessfully bid $3,670. 

Yet in September 1962, just 6 months 
later, the Navy handed Admiral a sole 
source” contract to make 42 AN/UPM-98's 
at a maximum price of $4,800 each. That's 
25 percent higher than the price Admiral 
bid in March, Wiuson pointed out, and 43 
percent higher than the Huntington firm's 

Witson said he will ask for another Gen- 
eral Accounting Office audit of the contract 
when it is completed, with an eye to de- 
termining if Admiral’s profit rate is proper. 


McNamara Martine Freup Bors 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 
WasHINGTON.—The House freedom of in- 
formation subcommittee has called Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara on the carpet 
for cutting off public information to a con- 
gressional critic of defense procurement. 


October 9 


McNamara responded, the Daily News 
learned, by first imposing even more restric- 
tive information policies, and then notifying 
the committee that he “maintains an open- 
door policy throughout the Defense Depart- 
ment with regard to unclassified Informs- 
tion.” 

A staff member of the subcommittee 
termed the reply “completely unsatisfactory” 
and promised further action by the subcom- 
mittee promptly. 

McNamara's latest information clampdown 
was disclosed with the release of an ex- 
change of letters between the Secretary and 
Representative Joun E. Moss, Democrat, of 
California, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Government Information. 

Moss disclosed that a month-long inyvesti- 
gation by his staff had substantiated charges 
by Representative EARL WILSON, Republican, 
of Indiana, who said McNamara had cut him 
off public mailing lists containing notices of 
upcoming procurements—malling lists on 
which other public officials, publications; 
and businessmen remained. 

Witson claimed McNamara’s action was 
retaliation for the success of WILSON’s con- 
tinuing study of defense buying, which has 
unearthed repeated cases of waste running 
into millions of dollars. 

In a letter to McNamara, Moss, a Democrat, 
accused McNamara of discrimination against 
his Republican colleague, Witson, and said 
“Please explain.” 

In a reply for McNamara, the Secretary's 
chief procurement deputy, Assistant Secre- 
tary Thomas D. Morris, told Moss in effect 
that Wilson could have any information he 
wanted—but he'd have to take it in the form 
McNamara wanted to give it to him. 

The letter brought to a climax more than 
a month of jockeying by Defense Department 
subalterns trying to ward off an attack on 
McNamara by the subcommittee, while con- 
tinuing to shut out WILSON. 

The chain of events began last June when 
a House Armed Services Subcommittee con- 
ducted an Investigation and hearings on one 
of the instances of waste spotlighted by Wu- 
SON, a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The probe brought to light Navy violations 
of Defense Department procurement policies: 
and ended with a ripping report, condemning 
the Navy, by P. EDWẽRaun HÉBERT, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, subcommittee chairman. 

At that point McNamara ordered WILSON 
cut off the mailing lists from which he got 
his basic data. McNamara contended it was 
too great an administrative burden to keeP 
Witson on the lists, even though other 
continued to get the same information. 

When Moss’ committee first asked, “HOW 
come?“ McNamara ignored the administra- 
tive burden excuse and sald simply that 
WILson wasn't supposed to be on the malling 
lists in the first place. 

When Moss’ men said that answer wasn’t 
good enough, McNamara’s office then said 
that centralized malling lists or distribution 
systems really didn’t exist, anyway, and that 
it would take hundreds of separate mailing 
lists to give Wison the information he 
wanted. 

Moss, with Witson’s help, then pointed 
out that the Navy Purchasing Office, ! 
than four blocks from the Capitol, was mak- 
ing a distribution to at least six private firm 
and individuals of virtually all unclassified 
Navy procurement documents. 

This, Moss pointed out, was just one in- 
stance of the centralized distribution system 
that McNamara said didn't exist. 

Morris’ official answer to Moss, received 
Wednesday, disclosed that McNamara 
met that problem by saying that the Navy 
Purchasing Office distribution was unauthor 
ized and had just been abolished. 


1962 
Tribute to Representative John Blatnik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, one 
Of the solid accomplishments of the 

Session of the 87th Congress is the 
enactment of the public works accelera- 
tion program. It is a major effort to ex- 
Pand employment, and offers hope of 
farly action in the areas which have 
Suffered most from a persistently high 
Tate of unemployment. 

An accelerated program of public 
Works is a temporary and emergency 
Measure to alleviate local unemployment 
Until longer range programs become ef- 
fective. It is not a relief program in any 
Sense, since each project must meet a 
demonstrated public need. 

Representative JOHN BLATNIK is prop- 
erly credited with a major role in the en- 
actment of this legislation. His ac- 
knowledged leadership in House action 
on the bill is largely responsible for the 
effectiveness of this program. I ask 

us consent, Mr. President, to 

have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 

RD a tribute to Representative BLAT- 

NIK’s work on the bill, which appeared 

his hometown newspaper, the Free 
ess, of Chisholm, Minn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Hometown Is JUSTIFIABLY PROUD 


Minnesota's Eighth Congressional District 
has on numerous occasions been cited for its 
orward leadership and visionary ideals that 
have paced this Nation's progress. 

The area has contributed to the demands 
Of industrial might with its vast resources 

timber, iron ore, dairy products, and the 
driving force of a productive and inventive 
le. From this embryonic cradle of de- 

16 a young man stepped forth some 
years ago to blaze a trail in the field of 
80vernment that has caused the Nation's 
test statesmen of our time to pause in 

respect. 

metitorial tributes are honors accorded to 

n rich in wisdom, steeped in experience 
oe venerated with a lifetime of commend- 
Service. The privilege to honor a man, 

ung in years, does not come often, but 
for JOHN BLATNIK seemed destined 
Ma early accolade. Somewhere in his for- 

tive years of early childhood, he suddenly 
ercame old —old for his years, advanced in 
— compassionate of heart and mind, 
aun, use around him he witnessed the undue 
heen aE of his own people. Life had never 
deto meant to be this cruel, and he was 
tone rmined to better the lot of mankind, if 

eday it would be within his power. 

‘cation was his goal and obtain it he 
» With honors that come only to those who 

y apply themselves. His inquisitive 

Tune. in the field of chemistry gave him the 
the “mental background to now understand 
sup Probing into the vast unknown, and he 
mene the programs facing our Govern- 
plop And the world in the field of space ex- 
Prora ons and military advancement with a 
Ound understanding. His is not the emo- 
anal approach, but rather one of scientific 
this aa But for him there was more to 
Chem t panorama of life than just the 
— formulas and laboratory tests. 
è was involved in this great fight for 
tistence and its yearning to be free, and 80 


aig 
81 
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his deep devotion to service turned to Gov- 
ernment. 


Young and old will remember the rocky 
road this man traveled to reach the seat of 
Col In the shadow of the Nation's 
Capitol, and with the monuments of Lincoln 
and Jefferson reflected in the waters of the 
Potomac to give him renewed courage, he 
began to blaze the trail. There was work to 
be done and the days were not long enough 
to accomplish all that had to be done. This 
was a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, and if democracy 
was to blazon new horizons for the unfor- 
tunate of our land and across the seas, pro- 
grams and laws would have to be instituted 
that would give people reassurance that they 
would never be forsaken. 

The record of Congressman BLATNIK stands 
undefiled. Even those colleagues and politi- 
cal foes who have opposed him respect his 
firmness, his determination, and his driving 
stamina to accomplish the most difficult. 
Historians will write of his masterful work 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway; the national 
pollution bill; the national highway program; 
the rivers and harbors measures; the area 
redevelopment; and as of today, the public 
works bill, 

Few of us thoroughly understand the 
laborious hours involved in getting such 
major issues through a highly controversial 
Congress. Not all elected to office have the 
vision, compassion, and moral integrity that 
results in legislation beneficial to the entire 
Nation. Statesmanship, though it may be 
inborn and a God-given talent, needs to be 
developed. The great men of our American 
Congress have been those who lived beyond 
today and tomorrow—who looked with un- 
selfish integrity beyond the years and laid 
the stones that other generations might rise 
to higher heights. 

There are those in Congress and across the 
Nation who differ with Congressman BLATNIK 
in political philosophy, but there isn’t a man 


who knows neither night nor day when it 
comes to charting legislation that will bene- 
fit all of our people regardless of tongue or 
creed, social status or sectional environment. 

In these turbulent days of worldmaking 
history, none of us can appraise the full 
significance of the legislation Chisholm's 
statesman has authored and assisted in en- 
actment. 

But a hometown is today justifiably proud. 
And historians will some day record it all in 
full retrospect. 


Our Fishing Fleet Comes in Fifth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CoNGressIonAL Recorp the 
following article by the U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, BENJAMIN A. SMITH: 
OUR FISHING FLEET COMES In FIFTR—USING 

New TECHNIQUES OF CATCHING AND PROC- 

ESSING, OTHER NaTIONS Have FAR SUR- 

PASSED Us IN THIS VITAL FIELD—A SENA- 

TOR OUTLINES WHat Can BE DONE ABOUT 

Ir 


(By BENJAMIN A. SMITH) 
(BENJAMIN A. SMITH, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts, was formerly mayor of the 
commercial fishing port of Gloucester.) 
In the year 1602 an English fisherman 
named Bartholomew Gosnold made the first 
commercial fishing voyage off the shores of 
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Massachusetts. He was so impressed by what 
he saw that he named the land nearby Cape 
Cod. ; 

If Bartholomew Gosnold had returned to 
the shores of Cape Cod to fish this summer, 
he would have found himself engulfed by a 
huge Russian fleet of over 150 modern fish- 
ing vessels—a fleet that may soon operate 
from the new port scheduled to be built in 
Cuba with Soviet help. 

These vessels first found their fish with 
the most modern electronic fish-locating 
gear. Then their trawlers, operating with 
the precision of a naval armada, swept the 
fishing area clean. Catches were processed 
within hours aboard great factory ships, 250 
to 300 feet in length, none over a decade old, 
which carried complete facilities for fileting 
and freezing the catch, and converting waste 
into industrial fish products. At the end of 
their day’s work the Soviet fishermen retired 
to quarters as comfortable as any aboard a 
modern merchant vessel. 

Had Bartholomew Gosnold looked for an 
American fishing vessel he might have found 
a trawler from the Boston fishing fleet—25 
years old and dwarfed by its competitors. I 
say “might have,” because the combined Bos- 
ton and Gloucester fishing fleets—once the 
mightiest in America, with 500 vessels at the 
end of World War UH— now number less than 
the single Soviet fleet off the cape. 

The American trawler, operating by itself, 
could catch in a week what the larger Rus- 
sian vessel could take in one haul. It car- 
ried no processing equipment aboard, but 
put its catch on ice to be taken ashore and 
processed or sold fresh. When the crew were 
finished their day’s work they went below to 
crowded quarters which smelled of fish and 
gasoline, Their hours were long and their 
working conditions were both uncomfortable 
and dangerous. 

This sorry picture is not exclusive to Mas- 
sachusetts or Cape Cod. American fisher- 
men in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
are competing with old and obsolete equip- 
ment against foreign fishing fleets that are 
far newer and vastly superior to our own. In 
the North Atlantic alone, New fish- 
ermen encounter vessels of a dozen nations 
that more modern than ours. Even Ghana 
and the Ivory Coast have up-to-date fishing 
fleets. 

In the Pacific Ocean a giant Soviet fleet 
of 150 to 200 vessels has been moving farther 
and farther into the Bering Sea—another 
traditional American fishing area. The Rus- 
sians have at least 100 giant trawler factory 
ships and plan to have 160 more by 1965. 
We have none. On their design boards, the 
Russians have plans for fishing vessels 
equipped with electronic computers. With 
the help of underwater television, the com- 
puters will automatically adjust the depth of 
the trawl to that of the fish. 

The Japanes fishing fleets are as good if 
not better than the Soviets’. They have 
trawlers and factory ship of equivalent size 
and tuna boats with a carrying capacity 60 
percent larger than their American competi- 
tors. They, too, are pushing into our Pa- 
cific fishing grounds, and have gone as far 
afield as the South Atlantic. 

Our inability to meet this competition has 
cost the United States its historic place as 
the world’s second fishing nation. 
Last year, we fell to fifth place in world fish- 
ery production behind the perennial leader 
Japan, and Russia, Red China, and Peru. 

The American fishing industry has come a 
long way to its present sad condition. k 

When James I of England asked how the 
Pilgrims planned to support themselves in 
the New World, he was told, “By fishing, str.“ 
Fishing was the United States first commer- 
cial venture and, on occasion, all that stood 
between our forebears and starvation. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, fishermen provided the 
crews and vessels for the infant American 
Navy. Sturdy Marbleheaders saved Washing- 
ton's Army after the battle of Long Island 
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and carried them across the Delaware to vic- 


and traders sailing to every corner of the 
world. Their profits supplied the capital for 
early American industrial ventures. 

The rise of our fisheries continued through- 
out the 19th and well into the 20th cen- 
tury. They spread down the Atlantic coast 
to the south and to the west with the giant 
salmon, tuna and sardine industries. 

As late as 1948, the United States supplied 
nearly 13 percent of the world's fishery pro- 
duction. Now, however, we are down to 7.4 
percent. In the decade from 1950 to 1960 
the number of fishermen in the United 
States dropped from 161,000 to 130,000 and 
the number of fishing vessels decreased by 
16,000. One-half as many new fishing ves- 
sels were built in 1960 as in 1950. 

The decline of the American fishing indus- 
try can also be measured in imports. In 
1950 we produced nearly 80 percent of the 
fish we consumed, Last year, we only pro- 
duced 56 percent. In that interval our popu- 
lation rose by 28 million people, but our 
domestic production of fish increased only 
9 percent. As a result, imports soared. They 
will be up again this year. 

If this decline continues, it is apparent 
that there will soon be little left to the 
American fisheries. These fisheries play an 
important role in the economies of 23 of 
our States. They employ over one-half mil- 
lion workers and produce a product that is 
worth over a billion dollars at retail prices. 

The collapse of this industry would do 
more than just add a half million more peo- 
ple to the rolls of the unemployed and send 
a billion dollars of consumer funds abroad. 
The loss of the American fishing industry as 
an effective, competitive force would mean 
that the American consumer would have no 
control over the price he paid for his 
product. 

The loss of the fishing industry would also 
deprive this country of valuable food prod- 
ucts for use in the event of a nuclear dis- 
aster. Ocean fish, protected by their blanket 
of water, have the lowest stronttum-unit 
value of any food product—about one one- 
hundredth that of wheat. One season’s 
catch of our fisheries could supply sufficient 
protein to feed the entire U.S. population 
during a 2-week period of national emer- 
gency. No other industry in the United 
States operates under such a handicap. The 
New England fishermen, for example, could 
purchase steel-hulled groundfishing trawlers 
for half as much in Europe as they must pay 
for them here. Furthermore, the foreign 
trawler would be of the most modern, stern- 
chute design. No such fishing vessel has ever. 
been built in this country. 

Nature adds to the economic problems of 
the fisheries. Fish are a highly perishable 
product, found more or less at random and 
often at grent distances from port. The fish- 
erman must bring his product back in good 
condition, then process and market it to 
compete effectively with other foods, The 
trend in fish, as in all American food, 1s to- 
ward “convenience” packaging. Americans 
like their fish frozen, packaged, canned and 
often precooked. Two-thirds of a fish, how- 
ever, must often be discarded when it is 
prepared in this manner. 

In order to compete successfully, then, 
with both domestic foodstuffs and foreign 
fisheries, our fishermen must have the full 
benefits of modern technology. They do not 
have this now. The march of technology 
which transformed agriculture and so many 
other industries has hardly brushed our 
fisheries, 

How can we get the American fisheries back 
on their feet? 
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I believe the Government and industry can 
combine forces and bring this about. It will, 
however, have to be done in the form of an 
overall attack on the industry's problems at 
every level from the raw to the finished 
product. 

The Government is already assisting the 


y 
Fisheries in the Interior Department. 

The Bureau gives help in every phase of 
fishery operations. It issues marketing re- 
ports, runs voluntary quality-control pro- 
grams, builds fish ladders to save salmon and 
develops poisons to kill lampreys (a parasitic 
fish that takes a heavy toll, particularly in 
the Great Lakes). 

The Bureau has done an excellent job with 
the tools it has in introducing modern meth- 
ods to an old-fashioned industry. It is short, 
however, of badly needed advanced equip- 
ment. In the whole North Atlantic, for in- 
stance, it has only one exploratory vessel of 
its own. It has already benefited somewhat 
from President Kennedy's expansion of our 
oceanographic programs. But more must be 
done. 

Our first major task, then, should be to 
expand research into the finding, catching, 
and g of fish. Much of this could 
be done by enlarging present research pro- 
grams and by providing new equipment for 
the Bureau. 

A strong exploratory fishing program, which 
could pinpoint new locations of fish, would 
take much of the guesswork out of present 
methods and would greatly improve the eco- 
nomics of the industry. 

Congress should provide the Bureau with 
funds for additional new research vessels 
such as the new exploratory fishing vessel 
Delaware to be commissioned this fall. One 
or more of these vessels should be patterned 
after the most modern fishing trawler avail- 
able and equipped with machinery for proc- 
essing fish at sea. These experimental ships 
would give both the American fishermen and 
boatyards a laboratory in which to test and 
evaluate advanced fishing methods and 
equipment. 

Next, the Government should set up 
matching grant or loan programs to help the 
fishing industry in key areas. The most criti- 
cal need for such a program is in shipbulld- 
ing. Vessels are at the heart of our fisher- 
men's problems. The Vessel Subsidy Act 
should be broadened to give the fishermen 
the full equivalent of the savings they could 
have if they were allowed to shop abroad 
for their vessels. 

Congress should also set up a matching 
fund program to help the State bureaus of 
commercial fisheries and a loan to 
help the processors. There are legislative 
precedents for both programs and the funds 
are badly needed in these areas. 

The third major area for Government and 
industry cooperation should be in develop- 
ing new products and marketing techniques. 
One such technique that could revolutionize 
fish marketing in this country is the use of 
atomic food irradiators. These machines 
destroy bacteria through low-level radiation 
and allow food to be kept fresh at room 
temperatures for long periods of time. The 
perfection of this equipment would open 
large new markets for fresh fish in areas of 
the country, particularly the Midwest, that 
are distant from the seas. Congress, I am 
glad to say, this year gave the Atomic Energy 
Commission authorization to build three 
such experimental irradiators, and I hope 
funds will be made available for them soon. 

Another new product that could be of 
great benefit to the fishing industry Is fish 
protein concentrate. This is an inexpensive, 
high-protein food additive made from whole 
fish. A few pennies worth of this odorless, 
tasteless powder added to a person's diet can 
supply him with his daily protein require- 
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ments. This could be of inestimable benefit 
to the estimated 500 million people on this 
planet suffering from protein malnutrition. 
It could be a major weapon for the United 
States in its battle against hunger. As it 
also can be made from parts of the fish that 
are normally wasted, it could also be of great 
economic value to the fishing industry. 

Congress could assist in the development 
of this product by providing funds to test 
and evaluate different manufacturing meth- 
ods for it, especially shipboard methods. A 
fish-protein plant placed aboard a surplus 
freighter and sent to produce it in those 
areas of the world where it is needed would 
be a dramatic indication of this country’s 
interest in the worldwide battle against 
hunger. 

We have a great opportunity in the fishing 
field. We can begin today to rehabilitate our 
fishermen and regain our rightful place 
among the nations of the world. The bene- 
fits to our economy and our foreign policy 
will greatly exceed the costs. I hope that 
both the Government and industry will see 
the truth in this and make the effort neces- 
sary to save the American fishing industry. 


Our Friends Aid a Foe: Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people, in ever-growing 
numbers, demand action against Russian 
intervention in this hemisphere. 

The Florida press has been particular- 
ly alert to this threat at our southern 
door—only 90 miles from our ow? 
beaches. Our editors and feature writers 
report from the vantage point of close 
proximity to the danger, and with the 
advantage of contacts with Cuban exiles 
now living in Florida, 

Over the past months I have had re- 
printed here in the Recorp stories and 
editorials from Florida so that thesé 
events would be called to the attention 
of all Members of Congress and other 
Government leaders. As a further indi- 
cation of the feelings of our citizens on 
these matters, I include the following in 
the RECORD: 

From the Delray Beach (Fla.) Dally News- 
Journal, Sept. 13, 1962] 
Our FRIENDS Am A For 

The American people, who believe a friend 
should act friendly, have a right to be burn 
up over neglect by Allied nations to d 
their private shiplines’ help for the Soviet 
military buildup of Castro's Cuba. 

Dally the Communist cargoes that beef UP 
this potential threat to the United states 
are pouring in. Their volume exceeds soviet 
shipping capacity as the Russian Maritime 
Ministry brags in these words: 

“The flow of cargo along the Soviet-Cubet 


ships.” 

Vessels carrying the flags of Norway, 
Greece, West Germany, Italy, Liberia, and 
Lebanon have been identified by name 45 

part in this operation, Britain has 
denied her ships are involved, á 

It is a fact that lavish U.S. aid since Wong 

War II has enabled these nations to bull 
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the shipping industries that now are making 
a fast dollar carrying military cargo for our 
enemies. 

The governments of the “friendly” nations 

involved, it is true, have almost no machinery 
for controlling their subsidized private ship- 
lines. But there is nothing to prevent their 
creation of such machinery if they wish to— 
as was done by NATO during the Korean 
war. 
Patriotism and loyalty to the force that 
Protects them against the Communists 
should make the shippers pass up the un- 
Clean trade. But it would be naive to ex- 
pect such magnates as the “Golden Greeks” 
to sacrifice their lavish entertaining on Riv- 
iera yachts out of love for the United States 
which made their wealth possible. 

The United States, not optimistic of win- 
Ning official aid from Allied governments, 
is seeking informal controls. This could be 
done by licensing cargoes and trips or by 
hiking insurance rates for Cuban waters as 
& “danger zone.” 

But if Allied governments shy away from 
Curbs, there are measures possible for the 
United States. 

Best would be a U.S. blockade which would 
Settle the whole question for all ships. Un- 
til we are ready for that, the offending ship- 
Pers can be penalized by a blacklist—deny- 
ing U.S. port facilities to every line and 
every ship supplying Castro. 

What's more, U.S. longshoremen can on 
their own, refuse to unload ships of lines 
Which carry Soviet Cargo to Cuba. In the 
belief that our patriotic longshoremen would 
like the opportunity to do just that, this 
Newspaper is going to publish henceforth 
the name of every known ship that, from 
this day forward, carries Communist cargoes 
to Cuba. 

The United States is in a real struggle over 
Cuba. If friends won't help, the least we 
Can make them do is stop cashing in as mer- 
Cenaries for our enemies. 


The U.S. Internal Revenue Service Com- 
missioner Mortimer Caplin Inculcates a 
New High Standard of Competence, 
Quality, and Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
Internal Revenue Service is one of, if not 
the most outstanding and exemplary 
agencies of our Government. 

Commissioner Mortimer Caplin is an 
executive administrator of exceptional 
ability. He is inculcating this agency 
With new high standards of competence, 
Quality, integrity, and service both to the 

Payers and to our Government. 

Last August our Treasury Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations had a discussion 
With Commissioner Mortimer Caplin on 

‘Ow the Internal Revenue planned to use 

e money Congress had given it for 1963. 

Temarked at that time that his pres- 
entation was one of the clearest and most 
Sensible things I had heard from any 
agency in Government. 

f; I feel Internal Revenue is doing an 
*cellent job, and I was interested to see 
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Time magazine note the same thing on 
April 13, 1962: 

The Internal Revenue Service * * * is by 
far the biggest, most efficient, and most suc- 
cessful revenue collection agency in human 
history. 


A recent example of the alertness of 
the Service is the way in which it moved 
in to protect the Government’s interest 
in the Liston-Patterson fight. As you 
know, in past years the Government has 
often had great difficulty collecting rev- 
enue due from these big sporting events. 

Now this same problem occurred to me 
in my conversation with Commissioner 
Caplin last August, and I expressed my 
concern that all this fight money would 
be switched around and the Government 
left without a dime. Fortunately that 
will not happen, thanks to the prompt 
action of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Sixty million taxpayers and close to 
$100 billion in revenue to account for, 
add up to a big job. I can assure this 
House the Revenue Service is carrying 
out that job ably and without fanfare. 

Commissioner Mortimer Caplin has 
shown a strong regard for the rights of 
taxpayers, and his stress on absolute in- 
tegrity have taken hold at all levels in 
the Service. He has pushed through im- 
provements in many key areas and has 
shown an commendable interest in econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

Let me remind the Members that in 
many countries tax collection is a sorry 
spectacle—with favoritism and indiffer- 
ent administration on the one hand, and 
widespread cheating on the other. I 
think this Government can be grateful 
that such is not the case here. 

Our Internal Revenue Service is fair, 
honest, and efficient. And it is well that 
it is, for the job it is charged with is vital 
to this Nation’s existence. 

We do not think about this often but 
our friends abroad know it and regu- 
larly send tax people here in an effort to 
improve their own situations. We can 
take pride in knowing that the Ameri- 
can Revenue Service serves as a model 
to the rest of the world. 

I want publicly to compliment Com- 


` missioner Caplin on his leadership and 


service, and express my confidence in the 
fine agency he heads. 

I am pleased to attach a memorandum 
from the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This report, dated September 6, 1962, 
reviews the basic principles and pro- 
grams of the Internal Revenue Service. 
These newly instituted objectives and 
guidelines are indicative of the new high 
standards of objective and accomplish- 
ment emanating out of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Report on IRS ProcraMs—Fesrvary 1961 
TO DATE 

As we recently completed the first full 
fiscal year under the new administration, it 
seems appropriate to review various programs 
emphasized by the Service during the past 
18 months. 

NEW DIRECTION 

The “new direction,” as it is called in the 
Revenue Service, refiects the view that the 
heart and strength of our tax system rests 
on accurate self-assessment and improved 
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compliance. Some 97 percent of our total 
receipts come from self-reporting by Ameri- 
can taxpayers, with the remainder from our 
direct enforcement activities. Our ability 
to collect revenue at a cost of less than one- 
half cent for every dollar raised rests largely 
on maintaining the highest possible leyel of 
voluntary compliance. 

While vigorous direct enforcement is vital 
to attaining effective compliance, previous 
efforts of the Service were overly oriented 
toward direct enforcement dollars; and in- 
sufficient emphasis and resources had been 
allocated to encouraging more accurate 
self-assessment. 

Before embarking upon the new policy, we 
had a meeting with our nine regional com- 
missioners and top Washington staff in Au- 
gust 1961 to discuss fully this shift in 
emphasis. It was done on a free, give-and- 
take basis, and at the conclusion of our 3-day 
meeting overwhelming support was given to 
the “new direction” concept and the pro- 
grams contemplated. In brief, while we are 
seeking vigorous enforcement and broader 
audit coverage, special efforts are being made 
to attain a higher degree of voluntary com- 
pllance—and in that way to raise more 
revenue at a lower cost. 

On the other hand, if the new direction is 
pursued without limitation or reservation, 
the inevitable drop in direct enforcement 
statistics becomes so severe that, as a practi- 
cal matter, it becomes unacceptable. With 
this in mind, we have recently taken steps 
to moderate the statistical impact of the new 
direction while carefully preserving the basic 
objectives and underlying philosophy. 

For example, we have made it clear that 
the concept does not contemplate an inordi- 
nate expenditure of time on simple individ- 
ual returns or excessive documentation of 
the examination of more complex returns. 
We are reexamining the examination “mix” 
to the end that low dollar producing areas 
will be given adequate attention but will not 
drain an unwarranted proportion of our 
effort from areas which produce a high dollar 
return. With the same objective in mind, 
we are taking steps to increase the per- 
centage of agent time devoted to examina- 
tion as contrasted with “nonproductive” 
activities. 

This effort to establish a balanced program 
at a somewhat higher direct enforcement 
level was the subject of a 2-day conference 
last month with our regional commissioners. 
We are of the opinion that the adjustments 
agreed upon will result in definite improve- 
ment in the fiscal year 1963 enforcement 
statistics and allow us to continue to pursue 
our ultimate goals, while at the same time 
preserving the support of the Congress and 
the taxpaying community. 

QUOTAS 

Under previous field practice, dollar and 
case quotes were often imposed on Revenue 
personnel in administering the tax laws. 
This led to abuses and resentment, both 
within and without the Service, Indeed, at 
my confirmation hearing before the Senate 
Finance Committee this issue was raised, and 
I made clear my strong opposition to a quota 
approach in the examination of tax returns. 
Consequently, we have prohibited our group 
supervisors from maintaining any quota sys- 
tem, and have directed them to evaluate our 
professional enforcement personnel on a 
much broader basis—overall performance, 
professional attitude, ability to identify and 
raise significant tax issues, courtesy and 
manner of dealing with con- 
tribution to improving voluntary compliance. 

We want our personnel to function as 
professionals and to be productive in the 
best sense of the word—that is, to make 
effective use of their time, not only in direct 
enforcement activities, but in the more im- 
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portant area of strengthening accurate self- 
assessment. 
QUALITY AUDIT 

We have recently completed a booklet, 
“Quality Audit Guidelines,” to serve as an 
additional tool for our agents in making de- 
talled audits in appropriate cases. This is 
not intended as a blanket program. Rather, 
the depth of an audit is left to the combined 
judgment of supervisors and agents. Agents 
obviously cannot undertake the type of audit 
made by CPA's. Nevertheless, they should 
be allowed sufficient time in appropriate 
cases to make an adequate tax audit to 
probe areas of error and tax avoidance and 
to contribute to better compliance in the 
future. 

When in the past agents believed they 
were under the compulsion of a "quota" they 
often made superficial examinations to close 
cases quickly and to raise direct enforce- 
ment dollars. This often led to contempt 
by practitioners of the practices of the Serv- 
ice, and also to so-called baited returns— 
with deliberate and obvious errors inserted 
in returns to lead the agent to focus on those 
issues alone. As a result of our change in 
policy we now have the difficult task of mak- 
ing it clear that quality audits are esentially 
judgment decisions and that they are not to 
be applied in all cases. Our “Quality Audit 
Guidelines” should help in monitoring this 
concept, and we are involved in working 
with field personnel and with supervision 
at all levels to bring this into proper 
balance, 

AUDIT SELECTION PATTERN 

In the past, the returns selected for audit 
were focused almost entirely on those esti- 
mated to be most productive of additional 
revenue. As a consequence, many cate- 
gories of tax returns had little likelihood of 
ever being examined, even those which con- 
tained serious abuse potential. For example, 
tax exempt organizations were rarely audited, 
giving rise to possible abuse which now is 
attracting public and congressional atten- 
tion. 

An important part of our new audit selec- 
tion program is aimed at the abuse areas 
and at some sampling of all categories of 
returns, to assure Americans at all income 
levels that they may be subject to an exam- 
ination. Tax exempt organizations, returns 
evidencing foreign transactions, returns 
with so-called hobby losses, etc., are now 
being given greater coverage and study. At 
the same time, as is indicated above, we are 
alert to the impact of this selection program 
on enforcement results and have taken ac- 
tions to assure balance between the two 
objectives. 

ABUSE AREAS 


In addition to a broader audit program, 
we are generally concentrating on curbing 
areas of ostentatious tax abuse, This may 
not always be productive of the highest 
degree of direct enforcement dollars, but 
we believe it will have a salutory effect on 
taxpayers at large. By knowing that we are 
concerned and taking action against these 
abuses, taxpayers should have a greater de- 
gree of confidence in the efficiency and fair- 
mess of tax administration. Inventories, 
travel, and entertainment deductions, 
“hobby” businesses, charitable gifts through 
works of art and so-called charity parties, 
various security transactions and the like, 
are all within our efforts aimed at tax 
abuses. 

TAXPAYER ASSISTANCE AND EDUCATION 

Over recent years assistance to taxpayers 
in preparing returns and tax 
questions was held toa minimum. We have 
revitalized this program because the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is entitled to this type of aid, 
and because it contributed to fairer tax 
administration and better reporting. In 
brief, with qualified personnel to give accu- 
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rate answers to tax inquiries and to assist 
in return preparation, we believe we are 
getting improved compliance. 

During fiscal 1962, taxpayer assistance was 
increased approximately 20 percent over the 
previous year. At the same time, we ex- 
panded our publication program to include 
Mr. Businessman's Kit“ —a collection of 
forms and tax information which is being 
delivered to newly formed businesses. But 
these programs also are being monitored, to 
be sure that too many of our highest grade 
agents are not diverted from other important 
and productive activities. 

We have expanded our programs in the 
public schools and in the colleges to present 
educational material for our younger people. 
Our materials have been sharply revised this 
year, and we are focusing not only on the 
mechanics of making out tax returns, but on 
the place of taxation in a democratic system 
and its significance to the welfare of our 
country. 

TAXPAYER RULINGS 

Between 30,000 and 40,000 private rulings 
are issued each year. This program is of 
great importance to the business commu- 
nity, and should be streamlined as much as 
possible to assure the rapid issuance of rul- 
ings. We have been conferring with many 
professional organizations and, after a 
lengthy study, will be republishing our rul- 
ing procedure within the next couple of 
months. 

We are trying to strengthen the procedure, 
and to be responsive to the requests for 
fairer hearing rights both in requests for 
technical advice from the field and for rul- 
ing requests in Washington. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 


We have strengthened our public infor- 
mation program to give timely and accurate 
releases to the public in response to allega- 
tions that previously the Service placed a 
veil of secrecy over its activities. Problems— 
such as the Amish farmers, the Nisei, gam- 
bling taxes, etc.—arise frequently, and it is 
important that the matters be presented 
frankly to the public so that there can be a 
better understanding of the proper function- 
ing of the Service under existing law. 

This program also serves to alert taxpayers 
to their rights and tax obligations, and is 
a necessary part of a strong self-assessment 
system. Our efforts on behalf of taxpayers 
demonstrate the reasonableness of our ad- 
ministration and are creating a needed res- 
eryoir of good will. 

RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
GROUPS 

We have been holding and encouragaing 
informal meetings with industry groups to 
solve audit and other industry tax problems. 
Our aim here is to come to some common 
understanding before the audit of returns, 
to get a better level of reporting, and to 
minimize later disputes. 

We have continued the Commissioner's 


12-man advisory group, and have tried to 


select representatives from each major pro- 
fessional organization in the tax field, along 
with professors and economists. Further, in 
each of our nine regions, we have cooperated 
with the American Bar Association tax sec- 
tion in establishing liaison groups to meet 
with our regional commissioners to discuss 
technical problems affecting tax adminis- 
tration, including preparation and audit of 
returns. In turn, we arranged with the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants to form lialson groups at the dis- 
tric level for essentially the same purpose. 
We have tried to cooperate by participat- 
ing in business and professional meetings 
and institutes throughout the country. We 
have also used these opportunities to visit 
our local offices, sit down with supervisory 
personnel, and discuss current programs and 
problems. During the past 18 months, con- 
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tact has been made and communications 
opened with a significant number of na- 
tional organizations with large and widely 
dispersed memberships. 

While it is my intention to narrow this 
activity during 1963, these meetings with 
business and professional groups have creat- 
ed a better understanding of our respective 
problems and are strongly contributing to 
more reasonable attitudes and improved tax 
administration. 

TAXPAYER COMPLIANCE MEASUREMENT 
PROGRAM 


One of the most difficult problems 
which we have encountered in connec- 
tion with the new direction is the 
lack of any means of measuring the 
extent to which the objectives of the 
program are being achieved. For example, 
we believe that some significant part of our 
1962 collection of $99.4 billion can be at- 
tributed to increased voluntary compliance 
but we cannot conclusively demonstrate that 
fact—much less the magnitude of such an 
increase, For this reason we have embarked 
on & long-range program designed to sta- 
tistically sample the major compliance 
areas—return filing, return preparation, and 
tax payment—and make comparative anal- 
yses of changes in the levels of voluntary 
compliance. 

ORGANIZED CRIME DRIVE 

Close cooperation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the organized crime drive program 
has been given high priority. You will re- 
call that early in this administration we met 
with the Attorney General and the Director 
of the FBI and discussed the contributions 
the Revenue Service could make the or- 
ganized crime drive program. 

Our activities in the organized crime drive 
program are being strictly limited to income 
tax investigations and enforcement of the 
gambling tax laws. They are requiring & 
heavy allocation of manpower, but I think 
they are contributing greatly to the success 
of the program. Effective liaison has been 
established with the different elements of 
the Attorney General's Office on a nationwide 
basis, and on repeated occasions we have 
been commended by the Attorney General 
and the Director of the FBI for the excellent 
cooperation developed over the past 18 
months. 

While the concept of an organized crime 
drive program is not new, the headway made 
during this administration is greater than 
ever accomplished before. Coordination 
teams are functioning at various levels of 
our respective organizations, and through in- 
formal discussions we have beén able to at- 
tain a high degree of efficiency and inter- 
change of information within the limita- 
tions of law. From time to time the At- 
torney General and I discuss trouble spots 
and areas for improvement, and these ex- 
changes have helped to speed the progress 
made to date. 

The organized crime drive program has 
been expensive for us, from the standpoint 
of manpower costs and the direct enforce- 
ment dollars sacrificed by this allocation of 
resources, Nevertheless, I believe it an im- 
portant program on a nationwide basis, 
which has been strongly backed by the Pres- 
ident, and I think that it is making a sig- 
nificant contribution to better compliance 
by taxpayers in general. The news media re- 
acts strongly to any evidence that gangsters 
or racketeers are not paying their proper 
share of tax; and success in making sure 
that this element of our society is meeting 
its tax obligations in full has a decidedly 
favorable impact on the average taxpayers. 

FOREIGN TAX FIELD 


Our Office of International Operations has 
been expanded and was recently placed in & 
separate building to house the entire oper- 
ation. We have communicated to our field 
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Organization the importance of emphasizing 
this special area of tax responsibility. It is 
a field that has not been given sufficient 
audit attention and study, and we believe 
that there is a great potential for direct en- 
forcement results as well as for assuring 
taxpayers in general that our efforts at en- 
forcement are worldwide. 

Related to this is our undertaking of new 
responsibilities for assistance to tax admin- 
istrators of foreign countries. We have been 
Working with AID for an expanded and bet- 
ter coordinated effort in South America, and 
have established a new organization in the 
national office to take on this work. The 
Office of Foreign Tax Assistance was recently 
formed, reporting directly to the Commis- 
Sioner's office. 

ADP 


Beginning in 1955, the Service made use 
of various types of data processing equip- 
ment and gained a good deal of experience 
in their use. During the closing days of 

Latham's administration, the 
decision was made to embark upon an auto- 
matic data processing program, with a pilot 
Operation to begin in the Atlanta region. 

From the beginning of the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration, this project has been given 
top attention and top priority. The Martins- 
burg National Computer Center and the 
Atlanta Service Center were activated. We 
Created a new assistant commissioner (data 
Processing), and in Atlanta a new assistant 
Tegional commissioner (data processing), to 
Make sure that the Atlanta pilot operation 
Was given concentrated attention and the 
best possibilities of being a success. After 
Careful study, we reached the conclusion 
that nationwide installation of automatic 
data processing could and would be ad- 
Vanced from the original target date of 1967 
to 1965, (If the program develops as an- 
ticipated, the last of our regional service 
rage will be in operation by the fall of 

64.) 

In meetings before the Joint Committee 
On Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Appropriations Committees we assured con- 
Bressional leaders that careful consideration 
Will be given to personnel displaced by ADP 
in an effort to avoid any reduction in force. 
We believe we can accomplish this, and have 
Negotiated special agreements with the Civil 

ice Commission and developed programs 

to prepare our personne! for this conversion. 

Motion pictures, film strips, and a series of 

ons throughout the country are all 

aimed at encouraging our personnel to re- 
and prepare for redeployment. 

Material and psychological help was given 
to the program by Congress's adoption of the 
account numbering legislation in August 
1961. The special effort made to assure early 
Passage of the bill has borne fruit—through 
Preparing the Nation well in advance for 
the installation of ADP, Final regulations 
On account numbering were published at the 
end of August, 1962. 

We are maintaining a constant emphasis 
on the ADP program—acquiring adequate 
pace, training key personnel, inviting the 
Public to attend meetings, preparing the 
entire Service for the great change taking 
Place, and stressing the need for coordina- 
tion by all lexels of our organization. Dis- 
trict directors and supervisors are beginning 
to appreciate their personal commitments, 
and are offering greater cooperation in pro- 
15 g ADP personnel and planning for the 
tal changeover. 

Ene House Appropriations Subcommittee 
nee approved our moving forward in the 
ie adelphia (1963), Cincinnati (1964), Dal- 
1 (1964), Omaha (1964), and Chicago 

985) regions. Construction efforts are 
Underway in each except for the Chicago 
tagon. Yet to be approved are the Boston 

964), New York (1965), and San Fran- 

(1985) regional seryice centers. 
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DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS AND DELINQUENT 
RETURNS 


Throughout the past 18 months, we have 
emphasized a firm collection policy on de- 
linquent accounts. So-called “trust fund” 
accounts, relating to withholding by em- 
ployers, have been a prime target, and new 
accelerated procedures are helping our pro- 
gram in this area. 

We experienced a slight increase in our 
TDA inventory during fiscal year 1962—due 
primarily to a sharp and unanticipated in- 
crease in issuances. This problem was dis- 
cussed at some length at our August meet- 
ing of RCs. We believe that appropriate 
action to reduce the inventory can and will 
be taken. 

Under the 1963 appropriation, we are 
making a major allocation of manpower to 
these collection activities. We plan to in- 
crease the attention given to delinquent re- 
turns—nonfilers—and will embark on a spe- 
cial project to canvass different. business 
establishments. 


PLANNING AND RESEARCH 


Too little attention had been given to 
fundamental planning and research in re- 
cent years. Statistics of income as well as 
other studies undertaken by the Service are 
of fundamental use to sound tax adminis- 
tration as well as to private interests 
throughout the country. As you know, re- 
search studies designed and carried out by 
Service personnel have contributed to the 
development of the administration's tax re- 
form proposals. We have also recently re- 
vised our long-range plan to reflect more 
accurately our needs through fiscal 1968. 
Our average employment for fiscal 1963 will 
be 60,200 man-years; for 1968, it is projected 
at 84,100. 

We have given this area special attention, 
and in the 1963 appropriation have a size- 
able allocation for expanding planning and 
research operations. 

RECRUITING AND TRAINING 

We are seeking to attract top college grad- 
uates, and renewed emphasis has been placed 
upon strengthening our relationships with 

«the colleges from which we recruit our per- 
sonnel. Our recruiting efforts have been ex- 
panded nationwide; this is being done 
through personal contacts with college 
seniors and professors, direct letter-writing, 
and speech-making on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment service. Our new summer program 
for college and law school undergraduates is 
a part of this program. 

Related is our special effort to streamline 
and strengthen our training programs. This 
project was started over a year ago, and has 
been given added emphasis following the 
House Appropriations Committee's com- 
ments. Also in line with the committee's 
comments, we have arranged, in cooperation 
with your staff, for the appointment of a 
small group of training experts for the pur- 
pose of evaluating our entire training activi- 
ties. 

SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 

Improved space and equipment have a 
bearing on employee morale and taxpayer 
attitude. Unfortunately, many of our offices 
are in poor condition and taxpayers are not 
receiving privacy and decent surroundings in 
discussing their persona] tax affairs. 

We have been trying to correct these de- 
ficiencies not only through action in the 
field, but also in our appearances before the 
Appropriations Committees. Our 1962 and 
1963 appropriations contain significant sums 
to start us on the road to close the existing 
gap. In addition, we are completing studies 
for an orderly program to satisfy current 
replacement needs and to provide a multi- 
year plan for future practices. 

In all of the efforts we haye worked very 
closely with GSA and have received the finest 
type of support and assistance. 
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FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Under your leadership and that of the 
President, we are emphasizing throughout 
our organization the importance of main- 
taining fair employment practices. Our 
deputy employment policy officer has played 
an active part in this program, maintaining 
a heavy travel schedule throughout the 
country, with free access to the Commission- 
er's office to keep the program in high gear. 
I think we have made a great deal of prog- 
ress in this area, particularly in the people 
occupying the higher grades in the Service. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 


Early in 1962 we felt it appropriate to em- 
bark upon a careful study of the way the 
Service was making use of its resources. 
While to some degree this has been a con- 
tinuing program, the time seemed ripe to 
undertake a series of studies in depth. Fur- 
thermore, this was consistent with the Presi- 
dent's request, that each element of Govern- 
ment seek to operate a lean, fit, and compact 
organization. 

This project was discussed at meetings with 
our regional commissioners and national of- 
fice staff in Atlanta, Ga., and a two-step pro- 
gram was developed: first, a short-range 
measure to redirect as much manpower as 
possible to direct enforcement work, to be 
effective for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1962; second, as a longer range measure, 
to conduct a broad but penetrating resources 
utilization study to enable us to make a 
fresh appraisal of our organization and pro- 
grams and how we spend our money. 

The first objective was accomplished 
rapidly with the wholehearted support of our 


assistant commissioners and regional com- 


missioners; and it was possible for us to re- 
allocate manpower from both the national 
office and the regional staffs into district 
office enforcement. We were able to divert 
$2,432,000 from staff categories and translate 
them into 124 man-years of extra enforce- 
ment effort. 

Right now we are in the middle of our 
long-range study, which we hope to com- 
plete by the end of the year. A small group 
of top-level men have been appointed from 
our nation, regional, and district offices, aug- 
mented by representatives of your office and 
the Bureau of the Budget. They are taking 
a hard, critical look at everything we do and 
spend money on, and they have been asked 
to recommend changes to promote efficiency, 
reduce superstructure and overhead, and 
identify work that should be eliminated or 
trimmed back—all with the Idea of redirect- 
ing resources into direct enforcement work 
and into work which will make a positive 
contribution to strengthening our enforce- 
ment 5 

We have asked this special committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of the assistant com- 
missioner (planning and research), to exer- 
cise a broad discretion and feel free to act 
boldly. They have been requested to ques- 
tion many of our basic assumptions, to the 
end of giving us a lean, fit, efficient organi- 
zation for 1964 and the immediate years to 
follow. 

In these critical times we need such an 
operation, not only to keep up with our 
growing workload, but to enlarge the scope 
of what I am convinced is inadequate en- 
forcement coverage. 

INTEGRITY 


Of foremost importance is the concept of 
integrity in tax administration. Our inspec- 
tion service has been given special jurisdic- 
tion and increased manpower to cope with 
this important problem. Discussion of in- 
tegrity here is aimed at three levels—our own 
personnel, tax practitioners, and the public, 
We have been emphasizing this in our train- 
ing programs and in special projects by in- 
spection, in stimulating independent pro- 
grams by various groups of tax practitioners. 
Also, IRS employee organizations have been 
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kept informed of our general activities and 
have reacted favorably to what we are try- 
ing to accomplish. 

We belleve this firm emphasis is beginning 
to bear fruit, For the first time we are re- 
ceiving numerous reports from our own per- 
sonnel on attempted bribery, along with 
cooperation in seeking conviction of these 
corrupters. While the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people are completely honest, we 
believe there is a small percentage engaged in 
illegal and improper activities. Close atten- 
tion is being given to rooting out this group 
and to taking corrective actions for the 
future. 

The outside professional organizations 
have responded well. With our support, bar 
and accounting groups are starting to de- 
velop their own programs of defining stand- 
ards of conduct in tax practice; major tax 
institutes throughout the country are spon- 
soring special sessions this year both on 
standards of practice as well as integrity. 

We are creating a heightened awareness 
both within and without the Service of the 
importance of a high standard of ethics and 
integrity in tax administration; and our in- 
spection service is getting more leads and 
greater cooperation than ever before in its 
history. 

MORALE OF PERSONNEL 

Close contact and cooperation with dif- 
ferent employee organizations provide us 
with a good soundingboard on employee re- 
actions; and we believe the morale of Serv- 
ice personnel today is at a high level, 

“New direction” places emphasis on the 
professional status of our enforcement peo- 
ple, and they believe important progress is 
being made toward making the Service a 
blue ribbon organization in every sense of 
the word. 

Further, the President's historic visit to 
the Service, in which you joined, has had 
an important impact on our people. They 
feel that IRS has respect and high standing 
in this administration, and that we have the 
firm backing of the President, you, and the 
Treasury Department. 


Susquehanna River in Pittston Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles A. McCarthy, a historian of my 
congressional district, has written a 
highly informative and interesting ser- 
ies of articles on the Susquehanna River, 
particularly in the Pittston area This 
series has been appearing each week in 
the Pittston Sunday Dispatch and as 
part of my remarks today I would like 
to quote the text of the last two install- 
ments of September 30 and October 7, 
1962. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Pittston Sunday Dispatch, 
Sept. 30, 1962] 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN PIrrsTON REGION— 
ORIGINAL FORT JENKINS BRIDGE COST TOTAL 
Or $689,000 

(By Charles A. McCarthy) 

A group of Pittston area residents ap- 
peared before the Luzerne County Grand 
Jury on January 17, 1917, with a petition re- 
questing the replacement of the old Ferry 
Bridge in Pittston. The request was ap- 
proved on January 31, 1919. 
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D. A. Keefe of Athens was hired by the 
Luzerne County Board of Commissioners to 
design the new bridge. These plans were 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States on July 15, 1919. However, before 
construction commenced, the old bridge was 
closed to vehicular traffic, on March 15, 
1920, due to weakening of its piers by the 
past winter's flood. 

A heavy rain which commenced on March 
4, 1920, turned to snow and continued for 
24 hours. The high water caused a weak- 
ening of the pier foundations, 

On Saturday, March 13, 1920, a truck 
broke through the bridge planking. It was 
later jacked up and removed. 

The bridge had been closed to heavy traf- 
fic since March 6, 1920, but when the high 
water threatened the stone base of the piers 
on March 14, 1920, orders were given to close 
the structure to all traffic on the following 
morning. Ropes and lanterns were 
at both ends of the bridge as a warning 
against trespassing. 


CONLON DID JOB 


Hope for the new bridge languished until 
William A. Conlon, secretary of the Pittston 
Chamber of Commerce, initiated a success- 
ful effort for its erection. At a special 
meeting of the Luzerne County Board of 
Commissioners held on August 10, 1922, it 
was voted unanimously to erect a concrete 
bridge at Pittston. 

On March 5, 1924, D. A. Keefe, the engi- 
neer, presented the plans and specifications 
for the new bridge to the county commis- 
sioners. 

The contract for the bridge was awarded 
by the Luzerne County Commissioners on 
April 24, 1924, to Whittaker, Diehl and Co., 
of Harrisburg at its bid of $689,706.50. The 
Luzerne County Court approved the con- 
tract on June 7, 1924. 

Work of dismantling the old bridge com- 
menced on June 20, 1924. Water Street 
Bridge was closed at this time because of a 
paving project, and all traffic was rerouted 
via the Wyoming Bridge, 

KILLED ON BRIDGE 


The last of the old bridge erected in 1876 


dropped into the Susquehanna River on 


February 26, 1925. Earl Johnson was a fore- 
man on the new bridge. While its construc- 
tion was in progress, Nelson Barrett, of Keer- 
moor in Clearfield County, was killed when 
a steel boom broke and fell on him, on Au- 
gust 7, 1924. 

Fort Jenkins Bridge, as the structure was 
named to honor Judge John Jenkins whose 
stockaded home was located on the west 
side of the bridge site at the period of the 
battle and the massacre of Wyoming, was 
completed and was opened to traffic on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. The gala occasion was pre- 
ceded by a formal dedication program in 
which the band of the John D, Stark Post, 
of the American Legion, participated. 

The Morgan Evans property, adjacent to 
the east side approach to the bridge was 
purchased on September 25, 1925, to afford 
a better approach to the bridge. The total 
cost involved was $18,500, of which the city 
paid one-half and the county paid the bal- 
ance. 

On Friday, December 16, 1960, it was an- 
nounced that the Pennsylvania State High- 
way Department had awarded a contract for 
the renovating of Fort Jenkins Bridge in 
Pittston to the B. G. Coon Construction 
Co. Plans called for the elimination of the 
walk on the upper portion of the bridge, 
leaving a walk only on the downstream side; 
the placing of aluminum falling instead of 
the old concrete type; a new lighting sys- 
tem; and a resurfacing of the roadbed. To- 
tal cost of the project was estimated at $128,- 
230. Work on the renovation began during 
the week of May 1, 1961, 

Ribbon cutting ceremonies opening the 
“new” bridge to traffic took place on Thurs- 


October 9 


day, January 18, 1962, with many notables in 
attendance. The final cost of the project 
was $175,750. 


From the Pittston Sunday Disptach, Oct. 7, 
1962] 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER IN PITISTON REGION— 
WATER STREET ONE OF SEVERAL Sires DIS- 
CUSSED FOR BRIDGE 


(By Charles A. McCarthy) 


The initial effort to organize an additional 
bridge company in Pittston, at a meeting 
held on Tuesday, April 30, 1853, was fruitless. 

On January 31, 1861, James McFarlane, at 
a meeting of Pittston Borough Council, filed 
a report on the need for an additional toll 
bridge between Pittston and West Pittston. 

The Depot Bridge Co. was chartered under 
the laws of Pennsylvania on March 18, 1868. 
Its incorporators were David S. Koon, R. J. 
Wisner, Thomas Ford, A. J. Griffith, B. G. 
Cooper, John Howell, Lewis Cohen and David 
Searle. 

At a meeting of the Depot Bridge Co. held 
on December 29, 1868, the following officers 
were elected: president, Daniel Searle; sec- 
retary, David S. Koon; treasurer, Thomas 
Ford. = 

SITE DISCUSSED 

During the course of this meeting a dis- 
cussion took place regarding the possible site 
of the Pittston terminus of the bridge. Some 
members wanted Water Street, others pre- 
ferred Dock Street. The group's effort be- 
came stymied, and nothing further was ac- 
complished at this time. 

On August 24, 1871, a suggestion was of- 
fered to build a bridge to connect Mont- 
gomery Avenue in West Pittston, with Dock 
Street in Pittston. 

Pittston Town Hall on Water Street, was 
the scene of a reorganization meeting of the 
bridge company held on April 28, 1873. Of- 
ficers elected were: president, Theodore 
Strong; secretary, Cyrus K. Campbell; 
treasurer, John Howell. Directors in addi- 
tion to the officers were Joseph P. Schooley, 
Ralph D. Lacoe, Alva Tompkins, and Daniel 
D. Mosier. 

SOLD STOCK 


It was announced at this meeting that a 
total of $52,000 worth of stock in the com- 
pany had been suscribed, 

Plans and specifications for the new bridge 
and toll house were prepared by Dr. O. F. 
Ingham. 

The new bridge was to span the Susque- 
hanna River, connecting Water Street in 
Pittston with Luzerne Avenue in West Pitts- 
ton, a distance of 1,016 feet. 


FIVE SPANS 


According to the April 24, 1873, announce- 
ment, the structure was to have an 18-foot 
roadway and footpaths of 6 feet. The su- 
perstructure was to consist of five spans, 
four of which were to be each 225 feet in 
length, and one span of 160 feet. The latter 
span was to cross the canal area, 

The estimated cost of the iron and wooden 
bridge and tollhouse was placed at $48,000. 

On May 23, 1873, an advertisement in the 
press requested bridge builders to bid on 
the project. 

At a meeting of Pittston Borough Council, 
held on July 12, 1873, permission was 
granted to the Depot Bridge Co. to use Water 
Street as a bridge approach. 

The contract for the erection of the 
bridge was awarded to the Watson Bridge 
Co, early in July, 1873, at its bid of $75,000. 

During the week of July 14, 1873, Mr. 
Drake, a representative of the construction 
firm, arrived in Pittston and entered into 
contract with some local business firms, The 
stone contracts were given to Edward Mor- 
gan, William Bond, and others, An agree- _ 
ment regarding crib timber was made with 
Mr. Ivorman of Dunmore, and with William 
Allen for cement. 
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Construction of the iron and wood bridge 
went forward with alacrity with three 
shifts working around the clock. Its piers 
were built on cribs which rested on the 
gravel base of the river. 

In charge of the work were Mr. Drake, 
superintendent; George Johnson, engineer; 
and E. P. Dickey, acting engineer. 

With the construction of the bridge well 
underway, a span located on the west side 
of the structure fell into the river on Octo- 
ber 27, 1873. It was hurriedly replaced. 

C. G. Hammond was employed as a car- 
penter during erection of this bridge. 

Joel Brenton, a local painting contractor, 
painted the bridge a mineral color on Sep- 
tember 1, 1874. 

OPENED IN 1874 


While the first foot passengers were al- 
lowed to cross the bridge on April 5, 1874, 
the structure was not opened for public in- 
Spection until Friday, September 4, 1874. 

The ice flood of St. Patrick's Day, March 
17, 1875, swept away four of the five spans 
of the depot bridge. 

G. B. Thompson, a Pittston businessman 
who resided on the west side, was the last 
Person to cross the bridge before it was 
Washed away. 

Prior to rebuilding the bridge, some con- 
sideration was given to a suggestion to erect 
& bridge connecting Philadelphia Avenue in 
West Pittston, with Pine Street in Pittston. 

The thought behind this was a possible 
development of a direct route between the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
station in West Pittston and the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad station, in the McOar- 
thyville (Cork Lane), section of Pittston 
Township. The plan was not adopted. 

The washed-out bridge was rebuilt at its 
former location at a cost of $45,000. The 
1,020-foot long structure was opened to traf- 
fic on July 1, 1875. 


T. S. Stoneman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a very wonderful article appear- 
ing in the magazine entitled the “Off- 
shore Company Driller,” in the July-Au- 
gust issue. It is regarding a wonderful 
human being—one of the greatest I have 
ever known. His name is T. S. Stone- 
Man, but it should have been the Rock 
of Gibraltar. However, he had a heart 
of gold and silver too, and he was one of 
the smartest and gentlest and best busi- 
Nessmen I have ever known, and I do not 

eve there is a living man who ever 
did more for the development of our oil 
business inland and out in the ocean than 
this wonderful man, T. S. Stoneman. 
I have known him and have been closely 
associated with him for over 25 years, 
and I think C. T. Chenery, chairman of 
the board of this great company, has 
paid my friend and your friend a great 
Compliment because he, you and I have 
had lunch together many times. He 
Was a close friend to our beloved friend, 
Rayburn. He worked with the 
Bros. of Fort Worth, Tex., 

& great company, for many years, and he 
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put down many wells in Alabama. In 
my judgment, had it not been for Stone- 
man and the Dancigers, we would have 
never brought in that field at Citronelle, 
Ala., and now that field is one of the 
great ones. There is one thing that my 
friend, Vaeth, who wrote so beautifully 
about him, forgot to tell us about. He 
too worked for the Danciger Co. and is 
a great and good friend, but why on 
earth they do not write about the king 
behind the throne, I do not know. I 
think we could have a hundred pages 
about T. S. Stoneman from Texas, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, and Alabama, and you 
could not have known him without know- 
ing his wonderful, precious, pretty wife, 
Mabel, who bubbled over with joy and 
laughter and good fellowship, almost as 
a gusher coming in. She was Stoney's“ 
right arm, and left arm too. He was a 
very serious man, and she gave him 
more joy and pleasure than anything 
else on earth, and she helped inspire 
him to do the great deeds he did in the 
oilfields, and especially the offshore 
drilling. I have driven over 25,000 
miles with this man. He told me so 
much about geology, and we have so 
many resources in our part of the coun- 
try that have not been developed, but we 
are developing them now. There has 
not been a summer passed that “Stoney” 
and Mabel have not visited us at our 
cottage on the Gulf of Mexico. He had 
a brilliant brain, an understanding heart, 
and an unlimited amount of energy. I 
have known him to work 24 hours a day, 


not one time, but many times when he - 


was trying to bring in a producer. Ed 
Vaeth knew him and his wife so well 
and they were so close, and he loved Ed, 
and so do we all, but I want to say when 
this man left this world, it left a great 
gap. Like a giant oak falling on top of 
a hill, it left a lonesome spot that could 
never, never be filled. All of my family 
and grandchildren, and I have 13 of 
them, called him Uncle Stoney, and his 
fabulous, wonderful wife, Aunt Mabel, 
and we were just as close to them as 
brothers and sisters. There is no doubt 
about where T. S. Stoneman is. , He will 
be up there waiting for us all when we 
have to make the trip that all humans 
have to make sooner or later, but I was 
so thankful and so proud and happy 
that Ed Vaeth and C. T. Chenery, an- 
other fabulous fellow, gave him credit 
for some of the great things he did. God 
bless them all. 

The article follows: 

T. S. STONEMAN 

"If you seek a monument, look about 
you.“ Inscription on the tomb of the Archi- 
tect Sir Christopher Wren, St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 

The opening pages of the Driller in the 
past have been devoted to a message from 
the president of the Offshore Co. Because 
the man whose words normally would be 
printed here passed away May 26, we feel 
that it is fitting that we respect his memory 
by attempting to relate something of his 
life, and the kind of man he was, on these 
and subsequent pages, 

Funeral services were held May 28, in Baton 
Rouge, for T. 8. Stoneman, president of the 
company since its organization in 1955. He 
died at Ochsner Foundation Hospital, in New 
Orleans, after an illness of about 3 months’ 
at the age of 65. The news of his passing 
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came as a sad surprise to many people in the 
Offshore Co., the drilling industry, and the 
community at large, because he was not 
originally believed to have been critically 
UI. 


Mr. Stoneman enjoyed a long and produc- 
tive career in the oil industry. 

Born in Moberly, Mo., he served in the 
US, Navy during World War I. Leaving the 
service in 1921, he entered the oll business 
as a draftsman and landman. Six years later, 
he was living in St. Jo, Montague County, 
Tex. Looking back on those days recently, 
this is what J. E. Vaeth (who later became 
executive vice president of Southern Produc- 
tion Co., Inc., and an original director of the 
Offshore Co.) recalls: 

“I have a very vivid memory of a young 
man, dressed in khaki trousers and a leather 
jacket, the typical oilfield dress in those 
days, driving a second-hand Studebaker, and 
calling on Joe Danciger at our offices in 
Wichita Falls, Tex. He was presenting lease 
and drilling deals to Joe as were so many 
others in the business at the time. Little 
did I realize then what this man would mean 
to the lives and fortunes of so many peo- 
ple, including myself.” 

In May 1926 “Stoney,” as he was affec- 
tionately called throughout the industry, 
went to work for Danciger Oil & Refining Co, 
in the Montague-Cooke-Clay Counties area, 
for an expense allowance of $25 per week, 
plus a share of Danciger’s profits in any 
productive property he helped them acquire. 
No oll or gas was discovered in these coun- 
ties under this arrangement until 1928, when 
the Huggins lease in Cooke County's Bulcher 
Field was acquired and some 17 wells were 
drilled on it. 

“This was Stoney’s first successful ven- 
ture in the oil business,” Mr, Vaeth says. 
He received 5 percent of the net profits. 

“He was a man of very strong and definite 
convictions, always with a plan and an ob- 
jective, with his own firm ideas on just how 
it should be accomplished,” according to Ed 
*Vaeth. Members of the Stoneman family 
recall this as having been a trait extending 
back into his earliest childhood. 

As a boy of about 10, for example, they 
recall that he began digging a hole in the 
backyard of the family’s home in Missouri. 
Unlike most boys his age, he didn't lose in- 
terest in the project and stop after a few 
days. He kept on digging every day after 
school, even during the winter when he had 
to brenk into the ice where water had frozen 
in the bottom. 

In time, the hole grew to considerable di- 
mensions and he was asked the inevitable 
question: Why was he digging it?- 

“Because,” he said, “I must find out what's 
under the earth.” 

After the discovery of the East Texas Field 
in 1930, Mr. Stoneman moved into the area 
in his continuing search for valuable proper- 
ties. During his explorations there, he ac- 
quired valuable leases in the process. After- 
ward he was successful in persuading the 
company that a drilling rig would help in 
making deals with land and lease owners. 
Subsequently, he assembled a small rotary 
drilling rig and supervised drilling on leases 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, 3 
This was 1932, when welis were shallow, 
taxes were much less complicated, equip- 
ment was inexpensive, and everything was 
plentiful except money. 

Mr. Stoneman found the rig he was look- 
ing for in Mississippi. It was considered 
almost Junk—a little steam rig available for 
85.000. He wrote a personal check for the 
amount and put the tab on his expense 
account. When he rig went into service, - 
the first small but important step toward 
creation of the Offshore Co. had been taken. 

It was part of a long-range plan of Mr. 
Stoneman’s which emphasized the im- 
portance of the drilling end of the business. 
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Through a deal negotiated with William 
Helis of New Orleans, the Danciger rig under 
Mr. Stoneman’s supervision brought in the 
Duplantier No. 1 on the large Helis lease 
south of Baton Rouge in 1938. A consid- 
erable amount of drilling had been done 
earlier by other oilmen before this important 
discovery was made by Mr. Stoneman. This 
was the discovery well for the University 
Field, in which Mr. Stoneman ultimately 
drilled an estimated 100 wells. 

Toolpusher on the rig when the discovery 
Well was drilled was Claude Crone, now man- 
ager of domestic drilling operations. The 
driller, Jay Love, retired as an offshore tool- 
pusher several years ago. 

Activity in the University Field stepped up 
drilling operations for the Danciger Co., and 
within 2 years it had five rigs running in 
the field, including one leased from the Helis 
organization. By 1948 the company had 
acquired 12 rigs and Danciger's drilling sec- 
tion was in business in a big way. 

In 1950 the assets of the Danciger organi- 
gation were acquired by Southern Produc- 
tion Co., Inc., and the drilling section be- 
came Southern’s contract drilling division, 
with Stoney as vice president. This drilling 
division, in turn, was purchased by the Off- 
shore Co. January 1, 1955, and he became 
the first president of the new, expanded or- 
ganization, with C. T. Chenery as chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Under their supervision the company's 
rigs and men moved into the gulf coast 
marshes, bays and offshore waters on a large 
scale, taking a prominent part in the con- 
tinuing job of exploring and developing the 
oil and gasfields of this great new petroleum 
region. Almost simultaneously, subsidiary 
organizations of the company began drilling 
in offshore waters on almost a worldwide 
scale. 

Mr, Stoneman assembled an excellent engi- 
neering and operations staff, backed up by 
competent administrative personnel and 
some of the best toolpushers, drillers, and 


rig crewmen in the business, With a large, 


modern, diversified fleet of drilling equip- 
ment, he saw the Offshore Co. grow into the 
largest marine drilling organization in the 
world, with current or recently completed 
operations off the coasts of nearly a dozen 
nations and territories. 

He died without seeing the completion of 
a favorite project of his for many years—a 
multi-purpose super rig unlike anything ever 
before bullt. The company’s 320-foot float- 
ing drilling ship now under construction is 
expected to be the largest in the world and 
closely resembles the highly advanced type 
of rig Mr. Stoneman hoped to see built by the 
company eventually, 

During his tenure as president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Stoneman witnessed his full share 
of impressive developments in the marine 
drilling industry, and he took an active, 
leading part in many of them. 

The successful introduction of the mobile, 
deepwater, self-elevating drilling barge was 
one such development. No fair and accurate 
account of this story could be written with- 
out attributing much of the credit for the 
rapid, efficient use of this valuable type of 
rig to T. S. Stoneman. Together with Mr. 
Chenery, he recognized the potentialities of 
the jack-up barge early, felt confident it 
would soon prove to be not only practical but 
almost essential for many offshore drilling 
assignments, and put the Offshore Co. in the 
lead in its design, construction and use—a 
position the company still enjoys. 

Mr, Stoneman’s old friends are numerous, 
including men such as Mr. Chenery and Off- 
shore Board of Directors Vice Chairman C. P, 
Rather, with whom he enjoyed a long and 
close association. One of his friends per- 
haps summed up the feelings of all recently 
when he said: 
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One of his greatest attributes was his 
loyalty to his friends, and, as the years rolled 
along and our paths did not cross so fre- 
quently, he never forgot the close relation- 
ship which existed between us when we were 
both struggling to get a start in the oil 
business. 

Although he would have been the first to 
insist that the Offshore Co. was built and 
sustained by the efforts of many hun- 
dreds of people in scores of occupations, it 
is not an exaggeration to say he was its 
architect and that the company's present 
sound organization and excellent prospects 
are due to Stoney’s dedicated labor, vision, 
and able planning. 


A Great Man To Work WITH 


I have known and worked with Stoney 
since the day in 1950 on which Southern 
Production Co. purchased the Danciger Oil & 
Refining Co. Not the least of the assets 
acquired on that day were the services of 
Stoney, Fd Vaeth, Mike Strong, and George 
Magruder, all keymen in the Danciger or- 
ganization. 

Stoney was a man of many facets and 
boundless energy and he had a knowledge 
of a surprising number of subjects. At 65 
he was just at his prime and had many 
plans for the Offshore Co., of which he was 
the driving force. He was a great man to 
work with and he was responsible for many 
new and forward-looking ideas which the 
Offshore Co. sponsored during his tenure 
of office. We miss him greatly and shall 
continue to do 80. 

tely, he had built up a strong 
organization, both in the office and in the 
field, and was ably assisted by men like 
Henson Moore, George Richardson, Howard 
Ellwood, Bob Ryan, and other stalwarts. It 
is a good team and Pratt Rather and I enjoy 
playing on it.—C. T. CHENERY. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OFFSHORE Co. 
ON JULY 10, 1962 


Whereas the directors of the Offshore Co. 
desire to record their deep sorrow at the 
untimely death on May 26, 1962, of their 
esteemed associate, T. S. Stoneman, who 
served long and faithfully as president and 
director of this corporation, upon motion 
duly made and seconded it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
this corporation hereby gives formal ex- 
pression of its grievous loss in the death of 
T. S. Stoneman, and does hereby note in its 
records the passing of a man who was es- 
teemed by his associates, loved by his 
friends, and respected by all, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
tendered to Mrs. T. S. Stoneman as a humble 
expression of the board's heartfelt sympathy 
in her bereavement. 

R. W. RYAN, 
Secretary. 


The Frosting and the Cake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Washington Report of the American Se- 
curity Council of October 8, 1962, merits 
the attention of the Members of the 
Congress. It is entitled “Victory— 
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Theory and Practice’ and contains an 
excellent analysis of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s recent address to the an- 
nual convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. In this address, Mr. Rusk 
tried to give the impression that the 
State Department does have a win 
policy in the cold war. I ask unanimous 
consent that the ASC’s Washington Re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with a recent news- 
letter which I did on this subject, en- 
titled The Frosting and the Cake.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and newsletter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON ReportT—Vicrorr: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

On August 13, 1962, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk delivered an address before the 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The speech has been widely hailed and 
labeled as an affirmation of the U.S, inten- 
tion to win the cold war and as an “answer” 
to the “no win” criticism of the Department 
of State. 

Actually, the speech provided an insight 
into the difference between the theory and 
practice of victory. It was a further revela- 
tion of the philosophy of abstract idealism 
which is slowly causing us to lose the cold 
war. 

Once more the Secretary stated the goal 
of the United States: “a peaceful world 
community of free and independent States, 
free to choose their own future and their 
own system so long as it does not threaten 
the freedom of others.” And he recognized 
and declared the simple truth that this goal 
and the Communist goal are incompatible. 
“This global struggle will continue until 
freedom prevails,” he said. “It goes with- 
out saying that our purpose is to win, * * * 
Our objective is a victory for all mankind” 
(State Department press release 494). 

So far, so good. Mr. Rusk used both the 
words win“ and “victory.” Then he under- 
took to define victory: “And what Is the 
worldwide victory we work for? Not the 
victory of one nation over another or of one 
people over another, but a worldwide vic- 
tory for freedom.” 

He enumerated what this would mean— 
a world free of aggression; a world of in- 
dependent nations; a world of economic and 
social justice for all peoples; a world ruled 
by law: a world of democratic governments; 
a world of personal freedom and dignity. 

“Victory for freedom” thus represents 
man’s eternal hope for the establishment of 
political utopia on earth. It is a mag- 
nificent concept which recalls the famous 
“four freedoms” declaration of Churchill 
and Roosevelt embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter of 1941. As a definition of cold war 
victory, however, it is meaningless in terms 
of practical policy. The specific and urgent 
problem which faces the United States is the 
defeat of the Soviet drive for world power, 
just as the framers of the Atlantic Charter 
faced the specific problem of Nazi aggression. 

Internal changes or modifications within 
the Soviet Empire—even their economic 
difficulties—profit us little so long as the 
outward thrust of communism continues, 
and continues to gain victories. How exactly 
are we to deal with the Communist challenge. 
which is more and more the challenge of raw 
power? It is our strategy that is important. 
It is not noble words but results that count; 
otherwise the idealism is futile. That 185 
what “win” versus “no win” is all about. 

And it is precisely on this score that the 
Rusk speech and subsequent developments 
provided little in the way of reassurance. 

“No one” said the Secretary, “has to con- 
vince us that ‘peaceful coexistence’ means 
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to them a continuing attempt to spread their 
system over the earth by all means short of 
the great war which would be self-defeating. 
No one has to convince us that the contest 
between Communist imperialism and free- 
dom is for keeps.” 

But further on, he spoke of “common or 
Overlapping Interests.“ One was Laos: “In 
June 1961, at Vienna, Mr. Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy agreed that both favored 
and independent and neutral Laos. * * * 
If the (Geneva) agreement is faithfully exe- 
Cuted, all foreign troops will leave Laos and 
the Lao will be left alone * * * and 
Laos will cease to be an avenue of supply and 
reinforcement. for Communist aggression 
against South Vietnam.” 

The remarkable thing here is not so much 
that Laos continues to act as a corridor for 
Communist troops to enter South Vietnam; 
that the Soviet airlift of supplies into south- 
ern Laos for the use of these troops con- 
tinues; or that no more than token contin- 
Gents of North Vietnamese troops have with- 
drawn from Laos. It was and is naive and 
Unrealistic to think the situation would be 
Otherwise. The remarkable thing is the 
Contradiction between a theoretical acknowl- 
edgment that the Communist purpose is to 
spread their system over the earth and a 
Practical policy which assumes that Khru- 

ev genuinely wants an “independent and 
neutral Laos.” If the former is true, as it 
lu. then the latter is completely illogical on 
its face. Yet this thread of unrealism runs 
as a constant theme through American for- 
policy. The deadly flaw in this policy 
lies in the fact that we will not recognize the 
Corollary of the Communist determination 
to rule the earth: Given such a continuing 
unist objective, there cannot be a 
Senuine area of “common interest.” It does 
not exist, and our relentless search for ac- 
©Ommodation” on this basis is in vain. 

Mr. Rusk professed an optimism which is 
Particularly ironic in view of the events 
Which have followed his speech: “I believe 
that a measured appraisal leads to the con- 
Clusion that the historical forces of freedom 
are writing fresh chapters of achievement 
and confidence.” But just where is this 
true? 

On the contrary, since August 13, there has 
been a sharp deterioration in the psychology 
Of the cold war. “Victory for freedom” re- 

es before the mounting boldness of the 
tone unist offensive, (This is particularly 
in Berlin and Cuba.) 

(1) In Berlin, the slow death of an East 
perman youth in plain sight of American 

P which never came created a new cloud 
8 doubt over our ultimate willingness to go 
War in defense of our rights in the city. 
acquiescence to our demand that they 
Cease using armored cars in West Berlin was 
— of their reaction to firmness, but 
eta not exploited as such. The Soviet 
ly tement on Berlin and Cuba warned blunt- 
Mu at the Western occupation ot West Ber- 


* 8 The 

vet reaction to a blockade of the city has 

ener be defined. Though they have appar- 
y postponed a crisis until after the U.S. 

lections, the Soviet position has, if any- 

hing, hardened since August 13. The 

SUpreme 


(2) Government sources labeled the Soviet 
ig Thing 08 i say Cuba “if this attack 
un! * the of the 

Made beginning 

was) but then laid down a policy 
formally acquiesced to Communist 


to “do pledged the United States 
Ported Whatever must be done“ if Cuba ex- 
„revolution by armed force or became 
unap ensive” base; but he declared that 
teral military intervention by the Unit- 
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ed States to overthrow Castro cannot be 
justified and attacked as “rash” those who 
think otherwise. 

The President's declaration is historic and 
tragic. He reversed the judgment of his 
predecessor, General Eisenhower, and that 
of his own early administration, which led 
to the Bay of Pigs landing in April 1961. 
That judgment was that Communist control 
of Cuba was intolerable and required mili- 
tary action to eliminate it. Now, as a re- 
sult of the Cuban arms buildup and the 
presence of Soviet forces, only some form of 
U.S. action can succeed in this purpose, But 
we have lost our nerve. We no longer have 
such a purpose. We reject action and ac- 
cept the Communist “fait accompli.” The 
only “quid pro quo” is a 2-months’ Soviet 
postponement on Berlin. 

Moreover, Chester Bowles, in an attack on 
the “realist” school of foreign policy, made 
it clear that Cuban freedom is being sacri- 
ficed essentially upon the altar of “world 
opinion”: (An attack on Cuba) “would un- 
dercut our influence in world affairs, blacken 
our reputation in the United Nations, and 
forfeit our traditional claim to moral lead- 
ership.” (New York Times, Sept. 7, 1962.) 

Khrushchev, studying such a statement, 
may well wonder whether it is not the 
United States which is bluffing, and not only 
on Cuba. (If Cuba is a sovereign nation, it 
has a sovereign right to station any arma- 
ments on its territory, “offensive” as well 
as “defensive.” President Kennedy's distinc- 
tion between the two is legally meaningless.) 
So long as there is no overt act against us, 
the U.N. and “world opinion” is no more 
likely to sanction military action against a 
Cuba armed with ground-to-ground “offen- 
sive” missiles than at the present time. If 
the considerations which Mr. Bowles cites 
are really paramount, would we, then, really 
“act”? 

Many will doubt it, and will continue to 
doubt the ultimate victory of freedom so 
long as the chasm between the words and 
deeds of its principal defender continues 
to widen. A theory of victory depending 
only on lofty ideals will not prevent the 
progressive loss of the freedom of more and 
more of the world’s peoples. The hollow 
claim that we are defeating communism will 
not conceal it. A theory which relies on 
the “underlying forces of history" to accom- 
plish our purposes substitutes hope for rea- 
son and the “easy” policy of inertia for the 
hard choice of action. 

There is one interest which Communists 
share with us, though it is often the grounds 
for unwarranted optimism. That is their 
desire to avoid annihilation. It is the in- 
terest that always compels a Communist re- 
treat in a showdown. It is the reason why 
we can still win without war. But victory 
has meaning only if it is defined in its cold 
war context. This Mr. Rusk failed to do. 


THE FROSTING AND THE CAKE 


(Report to the people by U.S. Senator Strom 
THurRMOND, of South Carolina) 

After absorbing a barrage of criticism from 
Capitol Hill, from some portions of the press, 
and from a rising tide of grassroots Ameri- 
can concern, the State Deparment has now 
officially proclaimed a “win” policy in the 
cold war. In an address before the stanchly 
patriotic Veterans of Forelgn Wars Conven- 
tion, on August 13, Secretary of State Rusk 
said: “This goal of ours * * and the Com- 
munist goal are incompatible. This global 
struggle will continue until freedom prevails. 
It goes without saying that our purpose is 
to win. * * * Our objective is a victory for 
all mankind.” 

This speech by the Secretary was intended 
as a response to my original labeling of our 
foreign policy as being predicated on a “no- 
win“ strategy. In defining “no-win,” I 
stated that “this does not mean that it is 
our policy to lose. It means that we dare 
not try to win, for fear we may lose.” 
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This no-win“ charge was made by me as 
a result of a detailed study of items, such as 
the words “victory” and win“ which were 
censored from speeches of defense leaders, 
together with past U.S. cold war actions of 
retreat and reaction, and also a study of 
guidelines drawn up by U.S. policy planners. 
For instance, I pointed out to the Senate on 
March 8 that our foreign policy has been 
based on the false assumption that the Com- 
munists would evolve into peaceful socialist 
states if we employed only the cold war 
implements of aid and information. 

Under Secretary of State Ball affirmed this 
theory of reliance on the “evolution” or 
“mellowing” of the Communist societies 
under questioning in the censorship hear- 
ings. Following this, the Chicago Tribune 
carried two exclusive stories by Willard Ed- 
wards exposing the now-famous Rostow pol- 
icy papers. Mr. Edwards pointed out that 
these proposed foreign policy guidelines rely 
on the “mellowing” idea as the answer to 
our cold war problems. Senate Minority 
Leader Dmxsz and others on Capitol Hill 
immediately pounced on the Rostow papers, 
expressing amazement at Mr. Rostow’s ideas. 

Before Mr. Ball's affirmation of the “mel- 
lowing” theory, he had sent to the censor- 
ship hearings an explantion of censored 
items. The foremost explanation was his 
definition of the term “victory” as having 
a “militaristic and aggressive ring less suited 
than the substituted phrase to describing 
our national objectives.” He added that it 
left “no room for accommodation.” After 
coming under considerable fire he later called 
the explanation “inartistic and fatuous.” 

With criticism continuing to mount, the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other 
high officials began denying that we had a 
“no-win” policy. They refused, however, to 
say that it was our intention to win the cold 
war. Finally, a Republican-oriented re- 
porter, Roscoe Drummond of the banned 
New York Herald-Tribune, suggested a way 
out of their embarrassing dilemma. He said 
why not go ahead and speak of victory and 
drop the battle over semantics. 

Mr. Rusk's VFW speech gave the tipoff 
that Mr. Drummond’s advice was well taken. 
Courageously he faced up to using the terms 
“victory” and “win” with reference to the 
cold war. Columnist William S. White hailed 
the move as being “legitimate—and also 
overdue.” He added that never before had 
any top figure of the administration, out- 
side the military, been willing to say simply 
and clearly that to win was our purpose and 
resolve.” 

Though the words “victory” and “win” 
have now been used by the Secretary, there 
appears to be no change in the substance 
of the policies which underlies the name of 
the policies, whether they be called win or 
no-win. I commend the Secretary for fac- 
ing up to his error in censoring these valiant 
words which had always been the watchword 
of America in previous times of national 
peril. I will be the first to congratulate the 
Secretary when he reverses his field on co- 
alition governments and accommodations 
with and concessions to the Communists. He 
has prepared an appealing frosting for his 
cake, Now he needs to bake a new cake to 
go with the frosting. 


Portrait of a Typical Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, CLEM 
Mutter has left us. Our beloved col- 
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league will no longer grace this Chamber 
with his presence, but we who knew him 
will never forget him. 

One of the last events of CLEx's life 
was the publishing of his book Member 
of the House.” A book—as David Brod- 
er writes in the following article from 
the New York Times magazine of Octo- 
ber 7—that deals with “the realities of 
congressional life.” 

Mr. Broder’s “Portrait of a Typical 
Congressman,” draws upon CLEM MIL- 
LER’s observations about the House. 
Ciem certainly was the knowledgeable, 
hard working, intelligent Congressman 
that Broder describes. 

The article follows: 

Ponrnarr or A TYPICAL CONGRESSMAN 
(By David S. Broder) 


WASHINGTON.—If Congress is, as its critics 
say, & sickly institution, then those who run 
for Congress presumably have no objections 
to catching some sort of Capitol fever. About 
900 of our fellow citizens are seeking the 435 
House and 39 Senate seats available this 
November—a record number. And for what? 
For the honor of serving in a body whose 
reputation with its critics has rarely been 
lower? 

In order to know what lures these men and 
women to congressional service—why an in- 
stitution that has been pronounced a failure 
by its critics should exert such magnetism 
across the land—we must understand the 


boy, 
his State or district or an officer of the Na- 
tional Government? By what standards 
should he be judged? The chances are these 
questions will be raised in few of the cur- 
rent campaigns. And yet one cannot shake 
the suspicion that they are overdue for dis- 
cussion. 

The burden of this article is that the Con- 
gressman is a most misunderstood creature. 
He is not one man, as the critics would have 
it, but three. He is a legislator for the Na- 
tion; he is a mediator between his district 
and the Central Government; and he 18 a 
teacher of his people. His performance in 
his three roles varies. In the first, he is 
adequate; in the second, excellent; and in 
the third, deficient. 

But before pulling him apart this way, 
let us see him whole, as he is in life. 

The typical Congressman is an unbashful, 
churchgoing fellow of 52, a veteran and a 
college graduate. He has made his living 
as a lawyer or businessman and has learned 
something of the management of human 
affairs. He also has behind him some years 
in public office—as a prosecutor perhaps, 
or as a mayor or a State assemblyman. He 
is, in all likelihood, 4 man of above-average 
sensitivity, stamina, ambition, and acumen. 

This bears importantly on the Congress- 
man's performance in his first role, as a na- 
tional legislator. The critics of Congress 
sometimes talk as though ignorance, indif- 
ference and inertia are so inbred in Senators 
and Representatives that they are literally 
incapable of writing good legislation. 

The contrary seems closer to the truth. 
Most Congressmen are far ahead of their 
constituencies, both in sensing national 
problems as they arise and in understanding 
the strengths and weaknesses of proposed 
solutions. 

It is not just accident that the average 
Congressman is better informed than almost 
any of his voters. He has to be, for in the 
Washington arena knowledge is power, 
whether the struggle concerns the tax code; 
the merits of rival weapons systems or the 
mechanisms of the farm program. 

Because he is a decisionmaker, the Con- 
gressman is the beneficiary of a constant 
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flow of information and Instruction from 
committee staff members, from his col- 
leagues, from the administration and from 
representatives of interest groups. Even the 
dullest Senator or Representative cannot 
fail to learn something from this and 
most of them learn a great deal more than a 
little. 

Is the problem, then, that the mechanism 
of Congress will not enable its members to 
put their knowledge to work? Lately, it has 
become fashionable to suggest that this is 
the answer. The seniority system must be 
abolished, it is said. Committees must be 
curbed, or perhaps strengthened. Debate 
must be curtailed, or perhaps extended. 
The leadership must be broadened, or made 
more responsive, or something. 

The pertinent point about these criticisms 
is not that they are irrelevant but that they 
are not new. The confliet-ot- interest prob- 
lem, 80 much discussed recently, was not un- 
familiar to Daniel Webster. The struggle 
between the party leadership in each house 
and the committee chairmen is routine, not 
novel. Congress operates now very much as 
it has throughout its history. 

What has changed is the amount of time, 
energy and brains en can devote 
to the tasks of devising legislation and over- 
coming the built-in obstacles to its enact- 
ment. The main reason, I suggest, that 
Congress does not legislate better is simply 
that most Congressmen can no longer afford 
to regard legislation as the most important 
part of their jobs. 

Indeed, many of them find it very difficult 
to sandwich legislative work into the busy 
schedule of what they describe—correctly— 
as their more important functions. These 
functions relate to their second role, as 
mediators between their districts and the 
Central Government, and we will examine in 
a moment why the burdens they carry in 
this area have increased so in recent 

But first it is important to understand 
that the conflict between the C 
as national legislator and the Congressman 
as agent for his district is not just a theo- 
retical struggle. 

The practical problem the Congressman 
faces is well described by Representative 
Crem MLLER, a California Democrat, in his 
revealing little book about the realities of 
congressional life, just published under the 
title, “Member of the House.” 

In one of the letters comprising the vol- 
ume, he explains to his friends at home that 
most of the vital decisions on the floor of the 
House are made on teller votes, with the op- 
ponents and supporters of the bill or amend- 
ment passing up the aisle between counters 
to indicate their stand, Mr. MILLER reports, 
accurately, that “at least 150 Members can be 
counted on to be absent from any teller vote. 

“What is it that happens to these Members 
of Congress?” he asks, “Presumably they 
were elected for this very task above all 
others: To be in the Chamber, to vote. 

"The fact is that this objective is blurred 
with time and circumstance. * * * What Is 
of overriding significance gives way to what 
is immediate. The competing interests, the 
endless detalls of congressional routine, take 
hold. 

“Members are called to the floor * as 
the afternoon's debate begins. Most 
stay for a while listening and chatting. 
Then, inevitably, the drift begins. Pages 
hurry up and down the aisles with sheaves 
of m eee 

“Gradually * * * (the Congressman) is 
caught up in the inescapable workaday world 
of Congress. Almost without volition, he 
finds himself back in his office, trying to keep 
up with the mail, interviewing and being 
interviewed by streams of callers. Now he 
is too far away to get back to the floor for a 
teller vote. 

“Once away from the Chamber, he is far 
away. The urgency, the insistence, is gone. 
A million words of testimony, the results of 
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a thousand patient meetings may be going 
down the drain. But it is another world 
from the congressional office.” 


The conflict between these two worlds has ' 


another dimension, because it ls also a con- 
flict between pleasure and duty. Most Con- 
gressmen find the pleasures of their work lie 
mainly in the legislative world, in the per- 
sonal relationships between competitors and 
cohorts in the insiders’ world of Washington 
influentials, a world where strength and 
shrewdness, wit and will are savored as much 
as wealth in Dallas. 

But pleasurable as his life in the insiders’ 
world may be for the Congressman, his job 
security and his political future depend 
chiefly on how well he serves the residents of 
the outsiders’ world—the people of his State 
or district. Cultivating his relationship with 
them must be given first priority, no matter 
what his personal tastes dictate and no mat- 
ter what the critics of Congress may think. 

The plain fact is that a man’s legislative 
work is commonly a matter of indifference— 
if not outright suspicion—for his constitu- 
ents. What can hurt politically is the 
charge that he has failed to look after his 
district. Neglect of correspondence, or con- 
stituent services or of vital local needs lies 
behind the defeat of a vast majority of those 
few in Congress who fail of reelection, 

No wonder, then, that the first move the 
distinguished of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, made in preparation for his cur- 
rent campaign in Arkansas was to turn over 
leadership of his committee for the year to 
the next-senior Democrat, Senator Jom 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama (whose term does not 
expire until 1967). Rice, cotton, and flood- 
control projects are safer concerns for a man 
seeking reelection than U.N. bonds or for- 
eign ald. 

There is no sense mourning the fact that 
the Congressman's constituent-service role 
is interfering ever increasingly with his work 
as a legislator. It is the inevitable result of 
the changes that have taken place in our 
society and Government in the past 175 


years. 

The Founding Fathers knew the conflict 
would exist, but they misjudged the dimen- 
sions of the problem. In “Federalist Paper 
No. 56,” Madison that the Con- 
gressman “ought to be acquainted with the 
interests and circumstances of his constitu- 
ents.” But in a simple society under ® 
government of limited powers, this require- 
ment, he believed, could easily be met. 

“This principle,” he argued, “can extend 
no further than to those circumstances and 
interests to which the authority and care of 
the Representative relate. An ce of 
a variety of minute and particular objects, 
which do not lie within the compass of legis- 
lation, is consistent with every attribute 
necessary to a due performance of the legis- 
lative trust.” 

The increase In our population, the grow- 
ing complexity of our economy and the pro- 
liferation of Government functions have 
made it far more burdensome than Madison 
ever dreamed for the Congressman to define 
and defend “the interests and circumstances 
of his constituents“ to serve as a mediator 
between them and their Government, This 
function is consistently undervalued bY 
critics of Congress, particularly those wb? 
are Washington-based, who fall to compre- 
hend the gulf between the constituencies 
the Capital. 

To the average citizen preoccupied with his 
own affairs, the Central Government is a re- 
mote colossus, incomprehensible, almost un- 
approachable, but not safely ignored. 
link—his sole link—with it, is his Congress- 
man. 

The Congressman must protect his dis- 
trict and its people from the mischance and 
mischief that almost inevitably accompany 
bureaucracy rather rigid way of doing its 
work. He must do it, for his people have no 
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essential and unavoidable, most Congressmen 
have become very proficient at the task. And 
that is the main reason why, in recent elec- 
tions, less than 1 incumbent in 10 seeking 
Teelection has been denied another term. 

But the Congressman’s position as the 
Middieman between his district and the Cen- 
tral Government imposes another duty on 
him, one which he meets less adequately. I 
reter now to his third major role, not as a 

tor, not as a broker, but as a teacher, 
an educator, and a shaper of opinion back 
home. 

To some it will seem strange to charge the 
Congressman with this responsibility. It has 
become customary to say that the President 
has the job of telling the people where the 

stands and what it needs to do. He 
does. President Kennedy has been criticized 
tor failing to do this sufficiently, and so were 
his predecessors. The inescapable fact is 
that all our Presidents for the last quarter 
century have been preoccupied with foreign 
Affairs. Most of their speeches have sought 
Public understanding of our responsibilities 
in that area. 

Domestic affairs have been left largely to 
Congress. If domestic needs are unmet, as 
Many believe, the blame must rest on the 

for failing to bring their peo- 
Ple to an understanding of the programs 
required. 

How can Congress do this job? One of the 
Most effective devices is the public hearing. 
1988. for example, at the way in which the 
A revision of the labor law came about. 

te committee held a series of hearings 
that gave the public dramatic evidence of the 
extent of criminal infiltration into labor 


Only in the final stages of the de- 
bate did the President join the dialog, and 
then his intervention was of marginal influ- 
» It was a congressional project. 
tiene job of a Congressman,” Representa- 
ve says in his book, “in major de- 


SPeeches they make to civic and political 
— at home: and through their innumer- 

Conversations with individual con- 
stituents. 

But how well do they communicate? Too 
Who . I am afraid, the same Congressman 
est} Will tell a bureaucrat bluntly and hon- 

y how a proposed policy would affect his 
fore tuents will equivocate and hesitate be- 
Giving his constituents the blunt truth 
nout what can and cannot be done in the 
tional interest. 

Nothing is more important to our de- 

than the kind of information our 
Congressmen spread. The operations of the 
tative system enable the vast ma- 
of these men to stay in office as long 
Do they use their time pre- 
ir constituents to cope with the 
it is, or do they conceal the world 
? That is the crucial question 
year’s election, as about every 
onal election. 
© midwestern conservative who is 
be back for another term give his 
nts the old line about balancing the 
and then cutting taxes? Or will 
em try to understand that our 
structure is keeping us from bal- 
budget and achieving a lot of 
momic goals as well? 
e eastern liberal from a safely 
ered district go back to his voters 

Same shopworn promise about 
Massive aid-to-education bill? Or 
them what he knows to be true: 
sincerely interested in helping 
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education must define the goals and limit 
the scope of the program much more strictly 
than they have in the past in order to meet 
the legitimate objections of those who, for 
a variety of reasons, fear the impact of mas- 
sive Federal aid? 

Too frequently in Washington one hears 
a Co an say, “I understand the need 
for this, but my people back home don’t, so 
I won't vote for it.“ That may be acceptable 
as an excuse on that particular day, but it 
ought to oblige that Congressman to spend 
a good many days helping his people grasp 
the situation as well as he does. 

By way of summary, then our scorecard 
on Congress looks something like this: 

As the agent for his constituents in pro- 
tecting their interests in Washington, the 
average Congressman does an excellent job. 
The role is a vital one from his district's 
point of view and, if the critics of Congress 
want to be fair, they should give him high 
marks for the quality of his performance in 
this field, 

As a national legislator, the Congressman is 
at least adequate. Men will disagree on how 


many desirable bills are left unpassed, on- 


how many bad ones become law, and on 
what provisions any particular measure 
should contain. But it seems fair to say that 
most of the bills Congress does approve are 
well designed for their purpose, are drawn 
with some attention to the technical, legal 
and political niceties of the problem, and 
generally emerge in a more satisfactory form 
than they began. 

As a teacher of his people, the average 
Congressman leaves much to be desired. The 
gap between the reality of the situation the 
Nation faces and the public’s understanding 
of it seems to be growing, not shrinking. 
This trend must be reversed if our Govern- 
ment is going to remain both representative 
and effective. 

By now it must be obvious why so many 
men and women this fall are seeking to gain 
or retain membership in Congress. 

The power and the pleasures of a Con- 
gressman's job are unique in the structure 
of American public offices. He is a key 
member of the small world of Washington 
influentials, sharing in the secrets and the 
satisfactions that attend the management 
of the world’s most powerful Nation, 

He is also the protector of his people in 
their dealings with the Central Government 
and, frequently, the dispensing angel 
through whom that Government lavishes its 
gifts upon the land. He is able, in other 
words, to perform a great many services of 
great importance for people who are of per- 
sonal concern to him. 

Finally, he is, or can be if he wishes, a 
great source of wisdom to his people—an 
influence upon their thinking and upon 
their lives. 

Because he is all of these things, he is 
also a very busy man—so busy, often, that 
he cannot do any of these jobs as well as 
he would like, 

The second-commonest remark on Capitol 
Hill is, “I don't know why I put up with 
this rat race.” But the commonest is, “I 
don't Know anything I would rather be 
doing.” 


A New Outlook for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently at Marshall University in 
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Huntington, W. Va., Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, gave a most worthwhile 
speech on the subject of education. He 
carefully the classroom and 
teacher shortages. He delineated most 
valuably between the “shotgun” critic of 
our educational system and the careful 
critic. I recommend the speech, and, un- 
der the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, insert it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

We've always had critics of our education- 
al system. This is understandable; criticism 
comes easier than craftsmanship. But with 
education, for the most part, the criticism 
has usually been constructive and positive. 

Lately, however, it seems to be 
more negative—and often more hysterical in 
tone. The sounds of some of education's 
critics have become strident, if not down- 
right raucous. I wonder why. 

Can we seriously write it off to the anxie- 
ties of the age in which we live? 

Can we chalk it up to the temper of the 
times? 

Should we ignore it—or should we, instead, 
try to analyze it? 

I believe we should do the latter. I'd like 
to take a closer look at some of this criticism 
today. Then I'd like to discuss with you 
what I feel are some of the causes . And, 
finally, I'd like to offer for your consideration 
& proposal that might prove helpful. 

First, the criticism. What’s the real nature 
of it? 

I think that, fundamentally, education is 
getting two kinds of criticism today. There 
is the nervous kind that centers only on the 
extremes to be found in modern education. 
Generally, this kind of critic has the loudest 
voice—and he decries our entire educational 
system on the basis of the extreme incident 
and the isolated situation. 

Then there's the reasonable kind of criti- 
cism—the rational kind that looks at the 
whole of education before pointing out areas 
of weakness. This kind of critic shuns ex- 
tremes in favor of a balanced view of educa- 
tion as it relates to our total society. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, Take the 
nervous critic. Let’s examine his tactics— 
let's see what he complains about. 

Here are some actual examples: 

One critic recently charged that America’s 
educational system was not preparing our 
youth to face the demands of the world 
around us. His evidence? He pointed to 
one unit of one course in one upstate New 
York high school. The unit was called How 
To Be Livable, Lovable, and Datable. 

Now, we may well shudder at the title of 
that session. But I don’t feel it is sufficient 
evidence on which to convict all of America’s 
educators. 

Here's another one. One resource guide 
for one grade in the schools of one California 
city contains the following: 

“In the 10th grade, study is concentrated 
on the growth of democracy, and especially 
on the form of government which developed. 
Such a study should be brief and to the 
point, in order to allow time for the unit on 
driver education.” 

Yes; we may shudder at this one, too. But 
the nervous critic does more than that. He 
reads into this a sort of decline and fall of 
our whole educational structure. And it's 
just not true. 

That, unfortunately, is not the only tactic 
employed by the nervous critic. He has an- 
other favorite. It’s the survey of one class 
in one school. And he has a field day with 
these sury y if the results are 
singularly frightening: y if they 
show the kids to be monumentally stupid. 

From time to time, I run across these sur- 
veys—and I'm always struck by the fact 
that I never see those surveys in which the 
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pupils scored well. It’s only the horrible 
ones that get into print. 

At any rate, one of the latest of these sur- 
veys: was recently reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

It reported that 61 percent of a group of 
high school students do not believe in prof- 
its; 83 percent think business profits are at 
least 50 percent; 62 percent think workers 
should not produce all they are capable of 
producing; and 53 percent favor Government 
ownership of banks, railroads, and steel com- 
panies. 

This survey was called—and I quote—"an 
example of American moral decay.” 

This is absurd. Certainly, this single sur- 
vey of a single group of students means that 
these young people need to learn more—and 
perhaps need to be taught better. But moral 
decay? I don’t believe it justifies that kind 
of hyperbole. 

And I ask again: Where are the surveys of 
the bright kids? Maybe the answer is they 
don't make good ammunition for the nervous 
critic, 

I think any educator will freely admit that 
some parts of our educational system may 
have gotten a bit too frivolous. And the 
good educator—the good teacher —is con- 
cerned about it and tries to remedy this. 

We probably have to admit, too, that the 
nervous critic means well. And that he has 
every right to bring these extreme incidents 
to light. This is a service he can perform. 

But I think it becomes a disservice to all 
of education when he carries it too far— 
when he uses it as a weapon against the edu- 
cator and against the legitimate cause of 
education, 

To draw dire conclusions from extreme 
situations is to anticipate trouble. And I 
can never understand people who do this. 
Why anticipate trouble? After all, when did 
trouble ever come too late? 

So much for the nervous critic. 

Now, what about the other kind—the rea- 
sonable critic? What is reasonable criticism? 
I have a few examples. 

Earlier this year it was announced that 
10,000 seventh graders in New York City 
could not read third-grade books. 

A while back it was pointed out that some 
30 million Americans are without any library 
service whatever. 

In mid-year a study financed by the 
Carnegie Corp. concluded that America’s col- 
leges were too isolationist and too provincial 
in their teaching of international affairs. 

These, in my judgment, are good illustra- 
tions of valid, reasonable criticism. And I'll 
explain why. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the reasonable critic—and it was true in 
each of these cases—is that he does not try 
to make education a scapegoat. He main- 
tains his perspective. 

While the reasonable critic points out edu- 
cation’s responsibility in a given problem, he 
recognizes at the same time that this re- 
sponsibility is shared by others in our society. 
He does not blame education alone. 

If education is to blame for the reading 
level of New York City’s seventh-graders, are 
not the parents and the community and the 
municipal nt to blame as well? 

If education is to blame for the lack of 
libraries, aren't the communities, govern- 
ment, business, and individuals equally at 
fault in allowing this condition to persist? 

And if our college curriculums are too 
isolationist, is it only inadequate courses that 
are responsible? Of course not. -Myriad 
factors are involved—student apathy, public 
disinterest, an indifferent society. 

Somehow, there is a deeper awareness in 
reasonable criticism. And it, in turn, should 
gonerate 3 sat pkg in all of us. 

ve all, we sho be able to distinguish 
between the reasonable and the nervous 
critic. For it goes without saying which 
kind of criticism deserves more of our effort, 
time, and energy. 
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Probably a prime example of reasonable 
criticism is coming these days from those 
concerned about the plight of the out-of- 
school unemployed youth. 

A million young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 21—out-of-school and 
out-of-work, unskilled and untrained—many 
of them school drop-outs. 

These idle young people are truly “social 
dynamite,” as Dr. Conant says. And we're 
piling up more of this inflammable human 
material all the time. 

Should American education be criticized 
for this? Certainly it should. The school did 
not equip and prepare these young people 
well enough. It failed somewhere along the 
line. And it's tragic that the school—often 
our last direct link with these young men 
and women—should have let them slip 
through its grasp, so that now many of them 
are beyond reach and beyond help. 

But if education is culpable—if it should 
be criticized, it is not alone. So should we 
criticize the employers and the labor unions 
who have failed to meet this problem. So 
should we criticize the parents who have 
failed these children. So should we criticize 
Government and social agencies and all 
others who have not acted. 

Ultimately, this problem—this shocking 
waste of human beings—will be corrected 
by the best efforts of all these segments of 
society. 

The reasonable critic recognizes this—and 
he tailors his criticism to this end. 

Now, let's look at what is sparking much 
of this criticlam of education today, What 
really is causing it? 

Is it, as some say, the frills that adorn 
the modern classroom? Is it the lovable- 
datable course? Is it driver education? 

I don’t think so. 

Is it, then, progressive education and the 
trend away from the three R's? Is it too 
much professional mumbo-jumbo on the 
part of educationists? Is it carelessness, 
neglect, indifference? 

No; I can’t buy this, either, 

Ill tell you what I think it is—what I 
believe is causing the trouble. In my opin- 
ion, it's the problems confronting education 
that give rise to the criticism. 

And don't we know what these problems 
are? Haven't they been well defined? Aren’t 
they specific, concrete, practical problems 
that are there for all to see? 

What are the answers? There is one that 
can be stated quickly—money. Clearly, we 
need more adequate funds for education. 
Our educational plant must grow to meet 
rising needs. That takes money. 

But we make a mistake if we rely merely 
on money. That alone won't do it. 

What else do we need? We need a more 
alert, more aware attitude toward education. 
Each of us, as citizens, needs to be better 
informed. We need to do more ourselves 
to support education, to give it maximum 
attention and consideration. 

When we do this, we can, in our demo- 
cratic way, bring about the results we want. 

But what disturbs me is that the mini- 
mizers are at work, I have noticed a grow- 
ing tendency to minimize our problems—to 
look upon them as solved because progress 
has been made. 

Listen to what some national publica- 
tions have printed recently. 

On the classroom shortage, we are told that 
1 out of every 20 classrooms was occupied 
for the first time at the beginning of this 
school year. One new classroom out of every 
20—what about the other 19? And what 
about the 127,200 classrooms that the U.S. 
Office of Education tells us were needed but 
did not exist at the beginning of this school 
year? 

On the teacher shortage, we are told that 
the national pupil-teacher ratio of 25-to-1 
averages out the extreme overcrowding in 
individual schools. Yes; it may average it 
out—but does it help it? 
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On teachers’ salaries, we are told that 
teachers’ wage gains have outpaced the Fed- 
eral cost-of-living index—that they have 
risen faster than some other professions. Is 
this when you consider the low 
base from which they started? 

When I read these things, it's clear to me 
that the minimizers are at work. And I 
thing it's a dangerous game they're playing 
a game in which American education can 
only be the loser. 

We have got these problems and we might 
as well own up to them—and solve them. 
There is no easy way—and there is no cure- 
all for education's ills. And those who offer 
quick, simple solutions are just as mistaken 
and misguided as the minimizers. 

Those who cry out that we need to set 
up machinery for national examinations for 
teachers and students—that this is the way 
to ralse standards and solve education’s 
problems—are asking for a cure-all, And 
they are probably doing it out of frustration. 

Machinery for national examinations? Do 
the words “machinery” and “education” be- 
long together? Must education conform to 
rigid national guidelines—or should it, in- 
stead, be a flexible, malleable, ever-changing 
force in our society? 

In plain language, should not we start 
spending more money on the education of 
our kids, instead of buying a set of shackles 
for the system itself? 

I really do not believe we need more tests 
for our teachers—I think we need simply 
more teachers. 

Education’s critics can yowl all they want 
to about frills and national tests and cure- 
alls, But these, certainly, are not the real, 
basic problems. 

When a kid cannot read, perhaps one more 
teacher could have helped. 

When a kid drops out of school, perhaps 
one more teacher could have prevented it. 

When an act of viciousness, violence, Or 
prejudice occurs in an American community, 
perhaps one more school early enough could 
have forestalled it. 

It’s my conviction that we should help 
education to solve these underlying problems. 
We should give education the chance to 
solve its problems. 

And we should give education the means— 
financial and otherwise—with which to do 
the kind of job that must be done to meet 
the needs of America’s young people, first, 
and to satisfy education’s critics, second. 

I want to turn now to the proposal I 
mentioned. 

Education has its contemporary critics to 
deal with. It has its pressing problems to 
solve. It has its immediate, day-to-day ob- 
jectives to work for. 

But doesn't it have something more? 
Something much more im t to con- 
sider in today’s world? Doesn't it have 8 
bigger challenge—a bigger role to play in the 
advance of our civilization? 

I think it has. 

This was brought home to me recently 
when I heard one of those nervous critics 
complain that our schools are creating ® 
frightened generation. 

He said that young people today are 
scared to death—they're afraid of the 
bomb—they’re afraid of everything—they 
worship only security. And he, of course, 
blamed the schools for producing this fear- 
ful, frightened generation. 

He didn't swing me over to his point of 
view, but he did start me thinking about 
the kind of generation we need to create. 

And I began to ask myself what really is— 
what really should be—the goal of education 
right now. 

Is it merely to keep ahead of the Russians? 
Is it just to produce more scientists and 
more technicians for the race to the moon? 
What is education's biggest challenge, any- 
way? 
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After much thought, I came up with what 
I believe is the answer. And I offer it now 
for your consideration. 

I believe education needs a new outlook 
a new goal—one related to the future devel- 
Opment of the total society in which it func- 
tions. And I believe we have one. 

To me, it's a challenging, worthwhile goal 
that educators and all of us can work toward. 

This goal is the vislon—the plan—the con- 
cept of an Atlantic world. 

Let me explain. 

What is the Atlantic world? Briefly, it's 
a plan that calls for the creation of a true 
Atlantic Community within the next dec- 
ade—a community made up of those North 
Atlantic countries who share important in- 
terests, values, and historical experiences. 

The backbone of this Atlantic Community 
Would be these countries’ common belief in 
freedom, justice, and individual rights. And 
the community would foster cooperation in 
the political, military, ecomomic, social, 
moral, and cultural fields. 

As envisioned, this Atlantic world could 
Tesult in the greatest positive step forward 
that Western civilization has ever known. At 
the same time, it would be the free world's 
Strongest safeguard against the menace of 
communism. And it would be the under- 
developed world's greatest resource and 
greatest hope for progress. 

Some say the idea of an Atlantic Com- 
munity is an illusion—that it's just an ex- 
ercise in futility thought up by dreamers 
and visionaries. I don’t agree. 

I believe this concept—this dream, if you 
will—is rooted in reality. I consider it the 
most practical dream ever conceived by man. 

Why? I say this because, in my judg- 
Ment, the same ideas and the same forces 
that are now shaping the Atlantic Com- 
munity have already worked their magic in 
the Western World in our time. 

We need only look at the course of de- 
velopments in Europe to see their profound 
influence. 

Who would have thought a decade ago 
that the French, the Italians, the Germans, 
and the other continental nations would 
give up their fierce sense of nationalism and 
Would, in fact, welcome being called 
Europeans? 1 

Who would have believed possible a de- 
Cade ago the accomplishments of the 
economic miracle, the European Common 
Market? 

Who would have thought 10 years ago 
that the United Kingdom would ever risk 
the loss of any of its sovereignty, any of its 

tions, any of its Commonwealth ties 
in favor of a closer association with the 
Continent? 

Think about it—these are really incredible 
developments. And they've occurred, actu- 
ally, in a very short span of years. 

I feel the same motivations—the same 
things that inspired these events—are at 
Work right now encouraging the birth of an 
Atlantic world. 

Why do I view this Atlantic world as a 
new outlook and a new goal for all of us? 
How does it apply to education, in particu- 
lar? Tu tell you. 

This Atlantic world—when it comes—will 
be a bright but tough world. It will test 
all the old verities. It will shake up all the 
old ways and the old beliefs. 

Narrow provincialism will have no place in 
it. Nor will prejudice, ignorance, and in- 
Justice. Nor can it be the abode of a 
frightened generation. 

It will require a generation of men and 
Women with intelligence, imagination, and 
Courage, And each succeeding generation 
Will have to be better than the last. 

Education—quality education—is a corner- 
Stone of this world ahead. It will be the 
driving force in this Atlantic world. After 
al, hasn't education always been the one 
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sure way we have advanced in our civiliza- 
tion? 

That's why I feel the establishment and 
maintenance of an Atlantic world will prob- 
ably constitute the most rugged exam that 
American education has ever had to take. 
For that matter, we'll all have to cram for 
this big test. 

Can we pass it? I believe we can. 

We've always accepted a new challenge. 
We've always adopted a new, exciting out- 
look. We've never been afraid of new worlds 
opening to us. 

What am I asking education to do? I'm 
asking education to think about this new 
outlook—this new goal—this new world. 

Perhaps by working for this bigger dream, 
education can evaluate better the opinions of 
its critics. Perhaps with a bigger goal, we 
can put education's problems into proper 
perspective and find ways to solve them. 
Maybe, by dedicating itself to a bigger cause, 
education can better fulfill its destiny. 

What am I asking? 

I'm asking education to buy a dream. I 
think it's a bargain. 


Hon. Frank W. Boykin 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


_OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to a great man—a man 
that every Member knows and respects— 
the Honorable Frank W. BOYKIN, of Ala- 
bama, a Member of this great delibera- 
tive body since 1935, and a man who has 
worked for his congressional district, his 
beloved State, and his Nation every day 
of that long period of service. 

As a young Member of the House, I 
have been deprived of the pleasure of 
knowing Frank Boyxtn for the length 
of time that so many of my colleagues 
have known him, but even in the short 
period of time that I have been asso- 
ciated with him I have grown to love 
him. 

When I first came to the 86th Con- 
gress, FRANK BOYKIN was one of the 
first men to welcome me. I will never 
forget the deep sense of gratitude that 
I felt when an experienced and highly 
regarded Member offered both his help 
and his hand in friendship. And, as a 
matter of fact, FRANK Boyktn’s first 
words to me were not just welcoming 
politeness. He has helped me many times 
in the past 4 years. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, Frank BOY- 
KIN and I are both members of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
He, of course, serves as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation, and although I am 
not personally a member of that sub- 
committee, I have been working closely 
with its chairman because the district 
which I am privileged to represent here 
is vitally concerned with virtually all 
fisheries legislation. 

I know that recently passed legislation 
of vast benefit to the shellfisheries in- 
dustries in my district, and elsewhere 
throughout the Nation, would never have 
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been possible without Frank BOYKIN. 
For example, his wise counsel and 
friendly guidance contributed immeas- 
urably to the success of measures like 
H.R. 7336 and H.R. 946—both of which 
have been received with gratitude by our 
Nation’s hard-pressed shellfisheries in- 
dustries. 

No member has a greater depth of 
feeling for our Nation’s shellfisheries in- 
dustries than Frank Bor and no 
Member has. worked harder for them. 
His vast energy and his great capacity 
for work have enabled him to make con- 
tributions to the shellfisheries industries 
that would simply not have been possible 
for any other Member. I will never for- 
get his help on my district’s shellfish- 
eries’ problems, and I know that the in- 
dustries generally will never forget his 
help. 

Of course, no man can truly be meas- 
ured by his contributions in just one 
area of activity and this would certainly 
be truer of Frank Boykin than any other 
man. FRANK BOYKIN has no double; he 
is an unique being and his accomplish- 
ments in many fields, with the accom- 
plishments in the fisheries and conser- 
vation areas being only representative, 
are similarly unique. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, I simply 
cannot imagine a Congress without 
FRANK BOYKIN. But it is a harsh reality 
that he will not be here when the 88th 
Congress convenes. Yet, in a very real 
sense, FRANK BOYKIN will be here. He 
will be here in the memory of every one 
of us. Perhaps that will be a fitting 
tribute to his service. 


The Government’s Bleak Financial 
Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment's fiscal situation is indeed bleak. 

The October 15, 1962 issue of US. 
News & World Report, commenting on 
the country's finances, states that the 
U.S. Treasury outgo will run above esti- 
mates and that income will be much- 
under estimates. 

According to this magazine, for the 
Federal fiscal year which began last 
July 1 the official administration esti- 
mate had been for a surplus for the 12 
months which end next June 30, amount- 
ing to $500 million. 

Now, because tax revenue was over- 
estimated, there more probably will be 
a deficit for this period of $7.7 billion. 

The Kennedy administration has been 
ignoring the unpleasant reality of such 
a deficit. However, on September 19, 
1962, Secretary Dillon, in a speech be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, finally conceded 
that “another moderate budget deficit 
appears likely.” I do not know what 
the term “moderate” means in the ver- 
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nacular of the New Frontier; my best 
guess is that any revised figure by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President 
will be withheld until after the No- 
vember election. 

Meanwhile, I asked the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States about 
the fiscal picture. A representative of 
its Government finance department 
advised me that the chamber’s calcula- 
tions indicate a deficit of from $5 to $6 
billion at the end of this fiscal year, 
provided that: first, there is no reces- 
sion and second, that there is no sub- 
stantial tax revision. 

Mr. Speaker, the real shocker is the 
size of the financial deficit in prospect 
for fiscal 1964, which is the 12-month 
period beginning next July 1. This out- 
look, according to U.S. News & World 
Report, is for an $11 billion deficit, even 
with no tax cut. With a tax cut of $5 
billion on top of that, the deficit would 
reach $16 billion; or a tax cut of $7 bil- 
lion would bring the deficit up to $18 
billion. As the U.S. News article com- 
ments, that is an awfully big peacetime 
deficit—by far the largest ever. 

An excerpt from this article is worth 
quoting: 

People running the Government and 
managing its affairs, in large measure, turn 
essors, or rich men’s sons 
who've never had to make a dollar in their 
lives. 

Attitudes toward money, toward debt, are 
shaped by a life tied up in theories or in 
the idea that it’s easy come, easy go. 

Theories are those either of Harvard or 
the London School of Economics. It’s a 
very loosely managed Government in Wash- 


A sample of the modern economics at 
work: Investment in surplus of farm prod- 
ucts in year ended June 30 was reduced by 
$381 million. But to reduce the surplus 
by that much, a loss from price-support 
programs was increased by $726 million. 
About $2 was spent for each dollar of cut 


in surplus. 
In real life, that’s a sure way to go 
broke. 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter of 
Saturday, October 6, similarly suggests 
that the 1964 Federal deficit may run 
at high as $15 billion. 

This letter points up that the Ken- 
nedy economic advisers want a boost in 
spending, plus a sharp cut in taxes of 
from $10 to $12 billion. 

Between now and election the details 
ffof all this Keynesian New Frontier fi- 
nancial policy will be kept under wraps 
as much as possible. But, Mr. Speaker, 
if what I have indicated is exaggerated 
or not absolutely according to the facts, 
let some responsible officer of the Gov- 
ernment or of the administration dis- 
abuse those of us who express alarm. 

Until any such statement, Mr. Speak- 
er, I charge that the Federal Govern- 
ment is heading straight for another 
increase in the debt limit, more infla- 
tion, and a financial situation which will 
call for Government controls and 
bureaucratic economic dictatorship. 
ae the financial picture is indeed 
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Statement of Brooklyn Borough Presi- 
dent Abe Stark at Jet Noise Protest 
Meeting September 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement made by the 
Honorable Abe Stark, president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, at a meeting at 
borough hall in Brooklyn to protest the 
jet noises resulting from a change in the 
landing patterns of planes arriving at 
New York International Airport. 

This meeting, on September 21, 1962, 
was to discuss the very serious problems 
which have come about for a large seg- 
ment of the population of Brooklyn be- 
cause of these landing pattern changes: 
the noise from the jets and the safety 
hazards to the persons living along the 
approach paths. In an effort to have 
these problems solved as soon as pos- 
sible I have introduced H.R. 13106 to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act to pro- 
vide for a study of aircraft noise and 
to establish criteria and means of abat- 
ing such noise. I have been joined in 
this endeavor by our distinguished col- 
league the Honorable EUGENE KEOGH. 

Borough President Stark’s remarks 
follow: 

STATEMENT BY BOROUGH PRESIDENT ABE STARK 
AT OPENING OF JET NOISE PROTEST MEETING 
AT BorovcH HALL, BROOKLN, AT 10 A. N., 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1962 
Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 

men, I want to begin by thanking all of you 

for taking the trouble to come here and join 
in this discussion this morning. 

It is an indispensable part of our demo- 
cratic process that public officials are ac- 
countable to the American citizen for the 
decisions they make and, at the proper time 
and under the proper ces, those 
decisions must be explained and justified. 
Therefore, a hearing such as this is in the 
true tradition of American democracy. 

I realize you all have busy schedules and 
I promise we will not waste your time unnec- 
essarily. At the same time, I must point 
out that today's subject is a matter of ex- 
treme importance to almost a million of 
Brooklyn's residents. Therefore, our demo- 
cratic tradition imposes the responsibility of 
giving all points of view a full hearing. This, 
we intend to do today. 

Briefly, the problem that brings us here 
is this: 

A recent change in the landing patterns of 
planes arriving at New York International 
Airport at Idlewild has imposed a severe 
hardship on a considerable segment of the 
residents of Brooklyn. 

That nature of that hardship is twofold: 

First, it has created an extreme noise 
nuisance. 

Second, it has aroused considerable con- 
cern about the safety of citizens living along 
the path of approach. 

I need not tell you that the new flight 
pattern has elicited a deluge of complaints 
in various forms—letters, postcards, tele- 
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phone calls, telegrams, and petitions. You 
know that at least as well as I do. 

In order that we may better visualize the 
dimensions of the problem, I have had my 
staff prepare a map showing the area from 
which these protests have originated. This 
belt, indicated in red; defines what I will 
call the “zone of hardship.” 

As you can see, we are concerned with a 
belt which crosses the southern, southeast- 
ern, and eastern sections of the borough. 
This belt varies in width from 6 miles at the 
southern extremity of the borough down to 
3 miles as it approaches Idiewild Airport. 

Not being an expert, I cannot give you an 
authoritative answer as to why there is this 
wide variation in width, but I suspect that it 
has something to do with the altitude at 
which the planes are flying. 

Let me give you some information about 
this zone of hardship. 

In area, it constitutes about 40 percent of 
the entire borough. 

In population, it includes almost 750,000 
people, or somewhat less than one-third of 
the borough. 

The assessed valuation of the land and 
buildings included in this zone is currently 
about $800 million. 

There is another significant fact about this 
area which deserves careful consideration in 
our discussion. 

It happens to be the fastest growing area 
in the entire borough, if not in the entire 
city. 

During the last 10 years, the volume of 

new housing construction has produced a 
100 percent increase in assessed valuations. 
The rate of population growth has been com- 
parable. 
Finally, let me say that every expert opin- 
ion indicates that this area will sustain its 
phenomenal rate of growth for the next 10 
years, Indeed, there are some who feel it 
may actually exceed the pace of the past 
decade. 

That is, unless something drastic happens. 

This new flight pattern fits that category. 
The noise nuisance it creates, the fear it en- 
genders, are each of them drastic enough to 
slow this rate of growth and, possibly, to 
stifle it completely. 

Now, I realize that the problem of plan- 
ning traffic patterns for an airport as large 
and as busy as Idlewild is a tough job. I'm 
aware that the number of choices for ap- 
proach and departure is limited. 

But I'm compelled to ask whether those 
who set the new patterns were aware of the 
fact that they were driving literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of potential new 
construction out of our city. 

Certainly, this should have been an im- 

t factor in their deliberations. Yet, 
I doubt that it was considered at all. 

Let me say, too, that I am far from satis- 
fied with some of the other circumstances 
attendant upon this decision to change these 
flight patterns we're talking about. 

Indeed, to be completely candid, I find 
these circumstances more than a bit peculiar. 

Let me explain. 

I think it peculiar, for instance, that a 
new landing pattern should be revealed at a 
“noise abatement” conference and later, 
when it is criticized, the defense takes the 
form that it is safer. 

And, incidentally, I shall have more to 
say on the safety matter very shortly. 

I find it peculiar, too, that a noise nui- 
sance is imposed on 750,000 people in the 
Borough of Brooklyn with the claim that it 
“will result in less noise for fewer people.” 
Indeed, the researches of my staff indicate 
that the old noise patterns, if they took the 
same form as they do here in our commu- 
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nity, probably affected several hundred thou- 
sand fewer people. Moreover, a great many 
of those people knew that the noise was 
there when they bought their homes—while 
none of our people had the slightest reason 
to expect they would get it. 

Another thing: I don’t know how the 
claim of less noise” cam be justified when, 
according- to my representative, Mr. 
Ameruso, there were no nolsemeasuring in- 
Struments used in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, In any event, neither I nor any 
Tepresentative of my office nor anyone in 
Brooklyn has ever been furnished with the 
comparative readings between new and old. 

So much for the subject of noise; now let 
me turn to a far more important matter— 
the subject of safety. 

Here again, let me say frankly: Iam deep- 
ty troubled. The official position is that this 
change will provide “greater safety for all.“ 
But the mail I get from the people of Brook- 
lyn tells me something entirely different. 

The letters I get from the Mill Basin and 
Bergen Beach areas ten me of the inter- 
Mingling of the Idlewild traffic with the 
Planes taking off and landing at the U.S. 
Nayal Air Station at Floyd Bennett Field. 

They tell me that the planes using Floyd 
Bennett are forced to fly at low levels in 
Order to avoid those coming into Idlewild. 
They ten me that this local traffic comes 
80 low that it literally skims the rooftops 
and shakes houses to their very foundations. 

I intend to look into this matter myself— 
immediately. But even before I do, I am 
Cognizant of one thing. For 14 years—ever 
Since Idlewild was opened—its landing pat- 
terns have avoided Floyd Bennett Field like 
the plague, Now, we are told that it is safer 
to bring these two streams of traffic into 
Close proximity with each other. 

I am only a layman but, for the life of 
me, I cannot understand how it becomes 


the Army wanted to do something big in 
Celebration of Armed Forces Week. The sug- 
Bestion made was that troops be flown up 
from Fort Bragg and a paradrop be staged 
onto Floyd Bennett Field, 

I remember that my representative at 
these meetings 


The FAA said it was too us. 

recall that finally, grudgingly, the FAA 
to permit the exercise—but only on 
Condition that it would be held at a special 
of day, and limited to a period of an 


than to keep them apart? 

I have another memory, too, and the very 
p coUection of it makes my blood run cold. 
in nember that cold, dreary December day 

1960 when two planes collided in midair 

l our metropolitan area and one of them 
Thummeted into the streets of Brooklyn at 
iA intersection of Sterling Place and Sev- 

nth Avenue—scarcely a few minutes ride 
where you are now sitting. 

I was there that morning. With my own 


eyes, 8 
— in 22 of death, destruction and 
espair, shall never, as long as I live, 
Torget it. : 
One hundred and thirty-four people lost 
a lives that day, of whom six were on 
ground and never knew what had hit 
them. The fires which broke out destroyed 
homes of many more, The accident 
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left scars which are still fresh in the minds 
of all of us. 

Yet, we were lucky that day—providen- 
tially lucky. We were lucky that the plane 
fell in the street and not on houses—or even 
a school. We were lucky that the accident 
occurred in midmorning and not at the 
rush hour. Or at a time when the children 
were on their way to or from school. 

It is not likely that we shall be that lucky 
next time, Therefore, the best thing we can 
do is to avoid a next time“, to see that every 
possible caution is exerted to avert catas- 
trophe. 

In all good conscience, I cannot say that 
I feel that this new flight pattern lives up 
to this requirement. 

I have been in public life a long time: 
Many times, I have seen official bodies bow 
to the pressure groups and Institute changes 
of procedure which were less wholesome than 
those they superseded. And, rather than 
confess they had succumbed to pressure, 
they advanced apparently well-founded rea- 
sons for their changes. 

I do not say this is the case in our present 
instance. I cannot flatly state that the PAA 
has bowed to pressure from one area and 
shifted its nulsance to another. 

Nor can I categorically contradict the 
FAA's claim that the new pattern is safer 
than the old one. 

I must bear in mind that they are the 
experts and I am the layman. But even a 
layman has basic intelligence and common- 
sense. Even a layman can point out that 
simple logic seems to refute the official 
claim. 

Therefore, I must tell you I have grave 
doubts as to the wisdom and safety of your 
decision. The speakers who will follow me 
will enlarge upon my misgivings in sharper 
detail and with greater vehemence. 

That is natural. must live at close 
hand with the problems you have thrust 
upon them. 

But I would be derelict in my duty as 
Borough President if I did not also tell you 
this: 


The people of Brooklyn are no less precious 
than those of any other area. Their rights, 
their property and their lives are equally 
scared. 

I know I speak for every public official 
here—and for all those who were unable 
to come—when I say: 

We intend to fight with all our might to 
see that their homes, their safety and their 
very lives get the protection they beg and 
plead for and are entitled to as a matter of 
simple right and justice. 

Thank you. 


“Khrushchev’s Russia” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 28, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp several short arti- 
cles dealing with Communist Russia, and 
its efforts to gain control over another 
country in Latin America, British 
Guiana. These articles were written by 
Mr. Fred A. Orleans, a well-known 
lawyer and writer of San Antonio, Tex. 
I am also including a short article by the 
same author on “Patriotism,” which con- 
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tains some good thoughts in relation- 
ship to our times. 

The articles follow: 


“KHRUSHCHEV’s RUSSIA” 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

A most interesting and enlightening book 
has recently come to the attention of this 
writer. “Khrushchey's Russia” by Edward 
Crankshaw strips Russia of all pretension, all 
propaganda, all conjecture and speculation 
and lays it exposed for all to see. Mr. Crank- 
shaw, who is known as the observer's corre- 
spondent on Soviet affairs, succeeds through 
his objectivity of facts and figures to present 
the composite picture of Russia today. 

He only touches on the last years of Stalin 
and in this connection makes a very interest- 
ing observation; “No good purpose is served 
by speculating about the real nature of 
Stalin’s death. It is enough that he died 
in the nick of time to prevent a new terror, to 
save some of his closest colleagues from 
imminent destruction, and to give the Soviet 
peoples a desperately needed respite and a 
fresh start at the very moment when the 
country, overdriven beyond measure, was 
about to be submitted to further torments 
and oppressive violence which could well 
have dislocated the whole 
ernment and industry.” 


stimulant for thought and probing ques- 
tions. The inevitable question that must be 
asked, is, was Stalin killed by a conspiracy 
because those close to Stalin realized that 
if he lived there might be a revolt? No one 
out of the Kremlin can answer this question. 

From that point on, Mr. Crankshaw de- 
votes himself to Khrushchev and Russia. 
He covers the agricultural problem; indus- 
trialization; the intellectual thaw as well 
as the myth of communism. Of Mr. K., the 
picture emerges of a “little man of immense 
natural authority * * * who knew what he 
wanted and was getting it.” 

When Khrushchev took over, production 
ministries were building their own empires 
and directors of local trusts and factories 
were trying to make their own organization 
self-sufficient. As late as February 1957 
Ehrushchey was forced to put forward new 
proposals since he concluded that “the 
200,000 industrial establishments and 100,000 
construction sites throughout the length 
and breadth of the Soviet Union could not 
be controlled efficiently from Moscow. The 
system had to be changed.” His new pro- 
posals at a single stroke “took control of 
industry away from the new 
class, atomized the powerful bureaucratic 
concentration in Moscow, drastically reduced 
the council of ministers in size and in im- 
portance and put the power into the hands 
of his own agents in 105 separate regions.” 
Insofar as Mr, Chankshaw's book was written 
in 1959, it can only be speculated upon 
whether or not these reforms are actually 
taking place. However, it presents to the 
reader a picture of typical bureaucratic in- 
efficiency and incompetence. The agricul- 
tural situation was in complete chaos when 
Khrushchev entered the scene. In 1952 there 
had been a drop of 2 million head of cattle. 
The Russian farmer is not acquainted with 
efficient hubandry; he is a poor farmer; he 
is slovenly when it comes to installation 
and maintenance of machines. Khrushchey 
tried to overcome all these obstacles, but it 
is extremely doubtful if he has succeeded 
since in recent years, official pamphlets pub- 
lished in Moscow reprimand the peasants 
for taking advantage of feast days to get 
drunk and neglect the farm, 

Throughout the book, a picture keeps 
emerging of a country, in spite of its sput- 
niks, that has much to do. It is a country 
riddled with very grave problems; a country 
where juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
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crease; where a black market still flourishes 
throughout the land; where the fixer is on 
the payroll of industry; and finally, where 
the people have come to expect a little more 
of life than they have received so far. It is, 
therefore, against this background that 
Khrushchey finds himself. “He has to give 
his people peace, a state which they demand 
with all their being“ (this seems to be borne 
out by the fact that to this date Khrushchev 
has not revealed to his people that the gov- 
ernment is once again testing nuclear 
bombs). “He has to go on liberalizing within 
bounds if he is to get the people on his side 
so that the Soviet Union can be finally pulled 
out of the Stalinist rut. And, at the same 
time, he has to convince all those skeptical 
of his pretentions and his reforms that he is 
not selling the past.” Thus it is that sum- 
mit meetings are so important to Khrush- 
chev—not that they will lead to better un- 
derstanding with the rest of the world, but 
because it helps his own image with the 
Russian people. 

Communism and the classless society is 
shown as a myth. It has always been the 
misguided impression by the West that the 
Russian regarded communism as a faith. Of 
this, Mr. Crankshaw says, “anybody who 
knows the Soviet Union at all has known 
for years that the Communist idea has long 
ceased to be an active faith. What the 
young have believed in is their own country 
and its great future.” 

Russia’s classless society consists of the 
highly privileged upper class, a prosperous 
upper middle class engaged in constructive 
work, a vast lower middle class of white-col- 
lar workers, the factory workers, and the 
peasants. “The attitude of the bulk of the 
white-collar class to the manual laborers is 
very like the attitude of the upper and mid- 
dle classes in Victorian England to the rab- 
ble. To hear the way some charming young 
woman, daughter of an army general or a 
high official or a big industrialist speaks of 
the masses makes the blood run cold.” 80 
much for Russia's Classless society. 

Near the conclusion of his book, Mr. 
Crankshaw leaves the reader a great deal of 
food for thought with this observation: 
“Stalin's approach to international affairs 
was distinguished by a certain crassness: but 
the Wet matched his crassness with its silli- 
ness. How can we ever have allowed our- 
selves to be persuaded, even for a moment, 
that the pretentions of the Moscow Govern- 
ment, whether Moscow itself believed in them 
or not, had any basis in reality? Why, in- 
stead of panicking, did not a Western states- 
man sit down and work out the fantastic im- 
plications of a world run from the Kremlin 
and show that the very idea was absurd? 
There may be revolutions still. There may 
be revolutions all over the place. America 
herself may go Communist—to continue us- 
ing this almost meaningless word, but a 
Communist America will not be run from 
Moscow.” 


A Loox AT THE RECORD 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In 1953, Dr. Cheddi Jagan was elected to 
head the Government of British Guinea, 
After approximately 4½ months of complete 
instability brought on by riots, demonstra- 
tions, strikes and an overabundance of 
Communist plots, the British Government 
was forced to remove Dr, Jagan to prevent- 
British Guiana from becoming a full-fledged 
Communist nation, 

Dr. Jagan has again been elected to head 
the Government of British Guiana, and as 
Premier will be in full control of his coun- 
try in 1962 when the British begin the pro- 
cess for granting British Guiana complete 
independence. 

There is a belief that Dr. Jagan is now 
a changed man since he is not attempting 
to incite riots, strikes, etc. as he did in 1953. 
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He is alleged to have gone out of his way 
recently to speak warmly of the aid that 
British Guiana has received from the United 
States which has been approximately $800,- 
000 to date and can be many millions of 
dollars if Dr. Jagan is smart enough to fool 
the United States and obtain his share of 
the billions of Alliance for Progress money 
which will be poured into Latin America in 
the next few years. He is also making over- 
tures to investors to enter British Guiana 
and assures them that he has no plans for 
nationalization of industries they may es- 
tablish, 

A look at the record will show that al- 
though Dr. Jagan ran for office as a neutral, 
supported by a political party which also 
claims to be neutral, this neutral, political 
party, People’s Progressive Party, has al- 
ways In the past been a stanch advocate 
of communism and its action, in many in- 
stances, conclusively prove that the party 
and its leaders are as “neutral,” as Castro 
and the group who support him. Dr. Jagan 
and his wife are very close friends of Fidel 
Castro and has already discussed with Castro 
closer economic ties for the future. 

The U.S. Government, as always, remains 
hopeful that Dr. Jagan has truly changed 
and those who determine U.S. foreign policy 
never seem to recognize the fact a leopard 
does not change its spots and a careful look 
at the record will always reveal to the dis- 
cerning searcher the true facts. It now 
seems that as the United States helped to 
build up Castro's prestige in his own country 
and the other countries of the Americas by 
inviting him to visit the United States after 
he came into power, and by maintaining 
and publicising the fiction that he was 
truly an agrarian reformer and a great 
patriot, the same course of action is being 
planned for Cheddi Jagan who is most 
anxious to visit the United States to con- 
vince our Government and people that he 
has been misunderstood in the past. It 
has been indicated that the U.S. State De- 
partment is aware of the fact that Dr. Jagan 
is a Marxist and a nationalist, but brushes 
this aside on the assumption that he is not 
Moscow oriented. Where, then, are his 
Marxist leanings oriented? Aren't we ever 
going to learn the facts of international 
diplomacy? Are we again going to be the 
innocent instrumentality through which 
another Communist oriented government 
will establish a beachhead in the Western 
Hemisphere? This time, not a relatively iso- 
lated island, a stone’s throw from the U.S. 
mainland which can be brought under con- 
trol at any time—this time a constitution- 
ally elected government right on the main- 
land of South America bordering Venezuela, 
Brazil, and Dutch Guiana. 

Cheddi Jagan and his wife are very clever 
and they will proceed with caution for the 
remaining year of British supervision. It 
will serve their purpose to be “neutral” for 
the year so they can consolidate their posi- 
tion, obtain money from the United States 
and plan strategy for spreading communism 
throughout Latin America. However, it can 
safely be predicted that Cheddi Jagan will 
have Russian, Czech, and Chinese planners 
installed in British Guiana as soon as the 
English leave, It is also safe to predict that 
Communist riots and strikes will become 
more wi throughout Latin America 
with their nerve center in British Guiana. 

ANOTHER LOOK AT THE RECORD 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In October of last year, Dr. Cheddi Jagan, 
Premier of British Guiana, visited the United 
States to personally present his request for 
approximately $240 million to be given to 
his country by the United States as aid over 
a period of years. Many of the statements 
Dr. Jagan made during his visit to the United 
States bear careful scrutiny and his double 
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talk in addressing the National Press Club in 
Washington on October 24 Is especially 
worthy of close scrutiny. He asked “if any 
new nation, genuinely democratic and also 
socialist, can expect U.S. aid, and warned that 
by withholding aid to preserve capitalism, the 
United States would sacrifice Gulana's de- 
mocracy and that Soviet aid is also welcome.” 
In subsequent statements, Cheddi Jagan in- 
dicated that he would not accept ald upon 
conditions which limit the sovereignty of his 
people. 

During the visit of Cheddi Jagan, U.S. 
policymakers indicated that the United 
States was considering extending approxi- 
mately $40 million aid to British Guiana as 
a calculated risk. After the departure of 
Cheddi Jagan from the United States it was 
announced from Washington that the U.S. 
Government had agreed to expand technical 
aid and to study other possible U.S. aid pro- 
grams for British Guiana. The United 
States agreed to provide economists and 
other experts to help determine the require- 
ments of British Guiana relating to specific 
projects as well as the country’s overall de- 
velopment program. With the understand- 
ing that with the termination of the surveys, 
the United States could then determine what 
assistance it could give in financing such 
projects. Upon his return to British Guiana, 
Dr. Jagan advised the legislative assembly 
that his request for U.S. aid had been turned 
down. 

Apparently, there are those in Washington 
who do not understand the tactics being em- 
ployed by this well-trained Marxist. All he 
is trying to do is to obtain unlimited aid 
with no strings attached. Aid from the 
United States would give Cheddi Jagan the 
means he needs to entrench himself and 
crush the opposition parties. What has been 
very little publicized is the fact that Jagan's 
People’s Progressive Party, which received 51 
percent of the vote in 1953 and 48 percent of 
the vote in 1957, only received 42.7 percent 
of the vote in the last election. 

Despite Cheddi Jagan’s statements to the 
contrary, and his reiterated determination 
to uphold the political freedoms and defend 
the parliamentary democracy which is his 
country's heritage, the truth of the matter 
is that he is still a friend of Castro, a Com- 
munist, and against the United States and 
everything for which it stands. If the United 
States wants to help the people of British 
Guinea, they can do so by helping them get 
rid of Cheddi Jagan by supporting the Peo- 
ple’s National Congress, an opposition party 
which received 41 percent of the vote in the 
recent election, and if properly united, or- 
ganized, and financed, could defeat the Peo- 
ple's Progressive Party in the next election 
and stem the tide of communism in at least 
one country. 

The policy W: appears to be fol- 
lowing in relation to Cheddi Jagan, seems to 
revolve around the fiction that although he 
is an acknowledged Marxist, he is not Mos- 
cow oriented. Exactly to where is he ori- 
ented and where do we in the United States 
draw the line? 

The time has long since passed for the 
United States to help its friends and stop 
aiding and abetting the enemy. 

PATRIOTISM 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

The time has come when all of us must 
reassert our national purpose. Not with 
mere platitudes, but with much soul-search- 
ing; with honesty; with complete unselfish- 
ness; and with love of country. We have 
come a long way in 185 years, but somewhere 
along the way, we have lost sight of our 
purpose, until now we are drifting away from 
the American spirit. We have suddenly be- 
come shamefaced and embarrassed to admit 
that we are patriots, and yet the growth of 
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America was built on the foundation of 
Sacred patriotism. 

It is only by our love of country and our 
dedication to a nationwide revival of the 
Principles of democracy coupled with a mili- 
tant, informed, and understanding American 
Patriotism that we will preserve the liberties 
that our forefathers secured through patri- 
Otic struggle and hard experience. Democ- 
racy in government can be preserved only by 
Constant vigilance and continual practice by 
the people since no government is ever far 
behind or far ahead of the people it repre- 
Sents and the ultimate responsibility of 
Whether the United States of America sur- 
Vives as a democracy rests with the people. 

In these troubled times we should all re- 
Peat and adhere to the words of Daniel Web- 
ster: “I was born an American; I live as an 
American; and I intend to perform the duties 
incumbent upon me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do this with 
absolute disregard of personal consequences. 
What is the individual man, with all the good 
or evil that may betide him, in comparison 
With the good or evil which may befall a 
Breat country in the midst of great trans- 
actions which concern that country’s fate? 

t the consequences be what they will, I 
Care not. No man can suffer too much and 
no man can fall too soon, if he suffers, or if 
he falls, in the defense of the liberties and 
Constitution of his country.” 


Constitution, Oaths Cited by Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. UTT, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include the following letter published in 

San Diego (Calif.) Union, and 
Written by Mr. Oswald C. Ludwig, a vet- 
ran constitutional attorney of that city: 

Consrrrurion, OaTHs Crrep BY WRITER 

THE UNION: 
sta, eat question has arisen in the United 
tates concerning the right of the Supreme 
to interpret the Constitution in any 
Manner it sees fit, even though its inter- 
ke tatlon presently may overrule many of 
former decisions on the point at issue. 

From the form of the oath taken by all 
orcials of the Government, including judges 

the various courts, each is individually 

with upholding and defending the 
Constitution against all enemies thereof, 
could include the Supreme Court, it 
Ogically appears, as it could become, under 
ome revolutionary circumstances, 
nemy of the Constitution. 
Ma our jurisprudence we have been 
Boy 


a real 


t in law schools that precedents are 
also on questions of law, yet we are 
reyo taucht that courts may, and often do, 

erse themselves, nevertheless the trial 
usually follow the last precedent 
men an appeal from their judg- 
— the appellate court does actually 
itself and change its opinion. 
stic Wever, when we now consider the Con- 
inpo on and its wise safeguards in the 
uu cest Of maintaining freedom, we wonder 
any trial court has a right to allow a 
8ince t to overrule its own judgment, 
vid all the officers thereof are bound indi- 
the cur. under oath, to uphold and defend 
Anteed tution and all the rights guar- 
thereunder to litigants. Let us put 


unti, 
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it this way: “Is the only precedent to which 
the trial court may look the Constitution 
itself?” It would seem so, as time has 
shown the need for an unchanging founda- 
tion therefor, if we are to be secure in all 
of our constitutional rights, 

Thus where a constitutional question is 
involved, there can be no legal precedent 
binding above the oaths the courts take. 

Oswatp ©. Lupwis, 

San Dreco, CALIF, 


Domestic Peace Corps—Importing Our 
Own Idea: A Peace Corps at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
session is almost over, as we all know; 
columnists are already tallying the final 
box scores of a stormy session. Many of 
the struggles on the floor and in commit- 
tees come to mind, some partisan in 
nature and some nonpartisan—the farm 
bill, the trade bill, and medical-care. 


Few bills come to mind, however, that 


elicited genuine bipartisan support and 
enthusiasm. Right now, however, one 
such piece of legislation, in particular— 
is foremost in my mind—the request, last 
spring, of the Peace Corps for an in- 
creased appropriation for its second year 
of operation. 

True, some skeptics still existed at that 
time, but for reasons other than their 
evaluation of the corps first year of per- 
formance, They argued instead that it 
could become another bureaucratic mon- 
strocity, or we couldn’t afford it. These 
were the reasons against it. Never was 
there any contention the Peace Corps 
had failed. 

On the other hand, many of the most 
vociferous original opponents of the plan 
had not only changed their position, but 
were, by then, offering accolades. 

But, today, I should like to divert at- 
tention from the foreign corps, which 
has monopolized the imagination and at- 
tention of the 87th Congress quite often, 
to the idea of a domestic Peace Corps. 
Moreover, I should like to ask the House 
to make their final act of support and 
tribute for the foreign corps, their sup- 
port of H.R. 12981, my bill, to set up a 
domestic peace corps based on many of 
the same principles, 

Do we really need a domestic peace 
corps? Is not this type of volunteer 
social service only needed by underde- 
veloped nations, or younger nations? 
What situations at home could possibly 
warrant our airlifting volunteers from 
one city to another, or transporting peo- 
ple from one section of their home city 
or county to another one? 

The answer is this: The evils and side 
effects of an industrial and urban society 
and economy. Such phenomena as the 
dismal hovels of the underprivileged in 
our large cities, the depressed areas left 
behind by change in some industrialized 
States or the superfiuity of talent and 
manpower lying fallow in rural America, 
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because of the shrinking agricultural 
sector of our economy. 

But the need does not arise solely from 
the economic facts, but, rather from the 
effect these facts have had upon so many 
American lives. The bold fact, in fact, 
that many of our youth, many of our 
first generation immigrants, many mem- 
bers of minorities or backward areas can- 
not adjust to our complex way of life, to 
modern America without new aware- 
nesses, without more education and 
training, without help. 

Who can give them that help? A do- 
mestic peace corps of volunteers who 
know the basics of adjustment, have the 
education to communicate them, and 
who could afford the time and expense, 
if there were only Federal backing. 

More specifically, I should like for one 
thing to see the volunteers of such a 
corps respond to the words of David 
Hackett, executive director of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, when he said: 

We must admit in all honesty that we 
are losing the fight against delinquency. 
Our control and treatment services have not 
been able to stem the tide. 

The high rates of recidivism offer abundant 
evidence that correctional services cannot do 
the job alone. Nor is it Just a matter of the 
quality or the quantity of these services. 

We have been dealing with the end results, 
and overall, we have not been dealing with 
them successfully. Clearly we cannot relax 
our efforts to increase the effectiveness of our 
corrective services. 

But to win this fight we must prevent de- 
linquency, not just correct it. 


Too, in addition to Hackett's warning 
on delinquency, there are the following 
figures on youth in general. Twenty- 
six million young persons will enter the 
labor market in 1960. Seven and one- 
half million of them will do so before 
having finished high school and 2½ mil- 
lion will be grammar school dropouts. 
Moreover, all of this is coming about 
in the context of an economy depending 
more and more on automation and de- 
manding even for an apprenticeship that 
a youth have a high school diploma. 

Thus, as far as a corps of volunteers is 
concerned, all these youths, the delin- 
quent, the idle, or the struggling and re- 
jected minority group member, are in 
need of the training, counseling and 
liaison between themselves and the con- 
structive world that the volunteers’ 
presence among them would give. 

Also, I want you to consider some other 
figures in conjunction with the youth 
statistics. These are the various esti- 
mates available on the shortage of social 
workers in the 1960's. In a publication 
of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion recently, various leaders in thier 
fields emphasized “that only ‘token sery- 
ice’ is currently given toward protecting 
children and strengthening family life 
and this by overworked staff members.” 
For example, one-third of the urban 
counties and one-half of the rural coun- 
ties in the Nation have no public child 
welfare workers. 

A broader view of the facts is that of 
the dean of the School of Social Work at 
the University of Chicago. He has been 
quoted as saying that America has less 
than half of the recreational workers she 
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needs and less than 25 percent of the 
social workers in general, 

Add to this, the sometimes too low 
level of education of many social work- 
ers—only 7 out of 10 have their B.A., and 
among probation officers, three-fourths 
of the workers lack their bachelor’s 
degree. 

This combination of many groping 
youths with too few counselors to guide 
them brings only too quickly to mind 
James Bryant Conant's appellation of 
“social dynamite.” Moreover, it will, in- 
deed, be detonated unless America brings 
her other kind of “social dynamite” in 
to work on the problem—her recently 
graduated and capable young people, 
and, also, her recently retired, and 
trained older population. 

Too, would not such an enlistment of 
volunteer talent not only fit into the 
present American framework, but also 
into the American heritage? Three 
things make me say, unqualifiedly “yes.” 
The first is the American tradition of 
volunteer help and assistance. 

Americans from teenage to oldage, 
have worked all through our history and 
development as volunteers in hospitals, 
supplemented community educational 
efforts, supervised play and recreation, 
aided skilled social workers, and assisted 
with correctional and vocational 
rehabilitation. 

My second reason, of course, is the suc- 
cess of the foreign corps, I mentioned. 
My third and last the existing American 
framework and awareness—the count- 
less programs, urban and rural, begun in 
the last few years under the auspices of 
a private foundation like the Ford 
Foundation, or under the auspices of the 
more recent Federal legislation—the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961. 

In fact, a perfect example of exactly 
how a domestic corps might cooperate 
with these fund allocating programs is 
the recent two-pronged project in cen- 
tral Harlem, New York City. 

One of the two prongs or organizations 
involved will be associated community 
teams, and its manpowers will be three 
groups of volunteers who will work as 
teaching, nursery school, child guidance 
personnel, hospital, orphanage and tem- 
porary custody institution aides. The 
three groups will consist of privileged 
you from the central Harlem area, 18 
years old and older; youths from other 
areas; and adults, again from central 
Harlem. 

To me, this small New York project is 
just a microcosm of my idea for a larger 
corps, 

In closing, I should just like to say that 
should a domestic peace corps fail pas- 
sage this session, it is my intention to 
reintroduce it next year. For like its 
foreign predecessor, I believe it is one 
idea worthy of dauntless enthusiasm, 
and unanimous bipartisan support. 
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Voter’s Checklist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following “Voter’s Checklist” pub- 
lished by the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee for the benefit and use of vot- 
ers all over the country. This is an ex- 
cellent little brochure which points out 
some of the unethical and unfair prac- 
tices indulged in by some candidates. 

The Fair Campaign Practices Commit- 
tee serves a useful purpose in informing 
the voters and the candidates. As our 
colleagues know, they also have devel- 
oped a code of fair campaign practices 
which each candidate is asked to sign. I 
have always supported the principles of 
the code and I have signed it. 

The “Voter’s Checklist” follows: 
Vorer's CHECKLIST FROM THE Fam CAMPAIGN 

PRACTICES COMMITTEE, INC., New YORK, 

N.Y. 


INVISIBLE AUTHORS 
Who wrote it? Who published it? Miss- 
ing name or address means the author is 
hiding. Ask yourself why. (Anonymous 
campaign literature is against the law in 
National and most State elections.) Don’t 
let invisible authors tell you how to vote. 

THE MISSING PAPERS 


Where is the proof? If a sensational 
charge is not documented, insist on seeing 
the evidence before you believe it. Don't 
fall for guilt by accusation. 

THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T THERE 

Photo trickery can sneak people into or 
out of real pictures. If a photo seems too 
“pat” or incriminating, ask the person it's 
aimed at, If it’s a fake, he should be able 
to prove tt. Don't be tricked by trick pho- 
tography. 

NOTHING EUT PART OF THE TRUTH 

Leaving out a key word can reverse the 
meaning of a quotation. (Black is white.) 
By itself a single vote or statement often is 
misleading. Get the whole story. 

SECRETS OF WIFE BEATING 

Do you still beat your wife? There is no 
right answer. Elther way, you lose, “I have 
no proof he still beats his wife, as every- 
body believes,” is a switch on the same trick, 
Don't let political con men start a rumor by 
denying one you've never heard. 

THE WONDERFUL TIME MACHINE 

Note the dates on quotations. Statements 
of 10 or 50 or 100 years ago often don’t have 
the same meaning today. Parties and other 
organizations change with the times. Don't 
base your vote on an out-of-date quote. 

POISON PENMANSIIP 


Separate the damaging facts from words 
and pictures dripping with hate. True 
charges usually can be made straight out. 
Don’t let hate words brainwash you. 
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THE ARTFUL LIBEL DODGER 


False ideas can be planted without actu- 
ally stating them: “What did the mayor do 
with the payoff money?” or “Some say it 
wasn't the mayor, but his assistant.” Don't 
be fooled by weasel-wording—it’s a cheap 
trick to avoid libel suits. 

BEWARE THE WITCHING HOUR 


Smear artists usually wait for the last 
minute to launch their most damaging lies. 
Be skeptical about any new charge that ap- 
pears for the first time just before election 
day. Don’t let a last-minute smear panic 
you into switching your vote. 

ON $7 BILLS 


Some organizations and publications that 
crop up out of nowhere in election cam- 
paigns are “just as phony” as a $7 bill. Make 
sure the name of the organization is exactly 
what it “sounds something like.” Look for 
names of officers, and the address, Check by 
phone or in person. Don’t forget: you can't 
buy facts with $7 bills. 

SO WHATMANSHIP 


This is your best defense against irrele- 
vant statements. If it doesn’t have some 
reasonable connection with the candidate or 
the office he seeks, ask yourself, “So what?“ 
Don't let irrelevant matters hide the real 
issues. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
45 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 

39). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas® 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


A Critique on Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1962, I offered for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the first of two 
articles published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune entitled “A Critique on 
Cuba” by Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Second of Mrs. Luce’s articles be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
48 follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
A CRITIQUE ON CUBA 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

(Playwright, ex-Congresswoman, ex-Am- 
bassador, Clare Boothe Luce is surely one of 
the most versatile women of the times. She 
lu also one of the most forthright in her opin- 
lons, Following is the second of two articles 
in which she expresses herself on Soviet Cuba 
and how it got that way. She deals, in part, 
With the part played by President Kennedy.) 

ident Kennedy reportedly feels that 

Castro's Cuba is “a bone in his throat.” The 

“bone” has grown sharper and more danger- 

dus to him—and to the Nation—with every 
hour 


Political expediency requires the President 

to belittle its size on the eve of the con- 

elections. So far, he has not en- 

Urely succeeded. The American people are 

the Cuban question hard: How, 

bert of war, they demand, can the Cuban 

è be removed? Or, to put the question 

alter way: What has been done so far to 
lodge it? 

ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Staten economic sanctions as the United 
tes can unilaterally apply to Cuba are 
ony in effect: American shipments to 
Bien now consist entirely of medical sup- 
and food. Cuba's trade with our allies 
of nosedived also, but this is less because 
of cher un ess to sell than because 
Fuba inability to buy. 
vim ut 15 percent of Cuba's trade is still 
Na non-Soviet-bloc nations, including 
TO members. Cuba has been receiving 
electrical goods, and engines from 
inada, and certain vital imports from Eng- 
other Japan, Norway, France, Germany, and 
dente 0 countries. Many of the Presi- 
found 


critics insist that some way can be 
trage 0 Stop this trade, as well as Soviet 
Carr: including strategic war material— 
hand in vessels chartered from allied 


Rust last week Secretary of State Dean 
to -Stepped up efforts to persuade our allies 
abandon their profitable Russo-Cuban 
than eith er the response was less 
din amendment to the foreign aid 
ber 20 through the House on Septem- 
' Prohibits economic aid to any country 
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sending goods of any kind to Communist 
Cuba. Chances are it will not pass the Sen- 
ate. The attempt to enforce this provision 
would throw the whole foreign aid program 
into a state of administrative chaos. 
Moreover, to punish democratic allied and 
neutral governments for the activities of 
private businessmen and shippers is mani- 
festly unfair. And even if successful, the 
final result would be to tie Cuba's military, 
political, and economic lifeline more closely 
than ever to Moscow. Although the effort 
would be a big one, Khrushchev can probably 
make good his boast that Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries can supply all Cuba's economic needs 
and, if necessary, in their own bottoms. 
LATIN AMERICA 


Can the administration, then, working 
through the Organization of American States, 
achieve anything more than it has already 
achieved—which is practically nothing—to 
collapse Castro and exclude Russian power 
from this hemisphere? 

So far, the Organization of American States 
has proved to be a futile piece of machinery 
for coping with Castro. There is consider- 
able sentiment on the part of some Latin 
American governments supporting U.S. mili- 
tary intervention in Cuba in the hemisphere’s 
interest. Many who would condemn such 
action publicly, privately would applaud it. 
But there isn’t a prayer that the OAS will 
undertake multilateral action of any effective 
kind against Castro. OAS nations have not 
even imposed economic sanctions, although 
their total trade with Cuba comes to a mere 
$10,500,000 a year. 

The informal Conference of Latin Ameri- 
can Ministers, called by President Kennedy 
for tomorrow in Washington, is not likely to 
produce more than empty condemnations of 
Russia's ideological exports into Latin Amer- 
ica. And what, for example, can any of the 
OAS members do to close down Radio Cuba, 
which pours Communist propaganda around 
the clock into every Latin American home 
that boasts a radio? Moreover, many of 
these governments are so riddled by native 
Communists that even for those minded to 
do so, Communist baiting can be political 
suicide, 

One example of the Communist problem 
in Latin America will suffice: Brazil which 
is geographically one half the area of Latin 
America, has, since World War II, received 
over $1 billion from the United States in 
economic aid. Nevertheless, today Brazil's 
President Joao Goulart is anti-United States 
and pro-leftist. Currently he is seeking to 
elect his brother-in-law, Leonel Brizola, to 
the Brazilian Congress. 

Brizola's campaign is based on anti-United 
States diatribes. On a TV program he de- 
manded that the U.S. Embassy be closed and 
that our Ambassador, Gordon Lincoln, be 
sent home. 

It is safe to say that the OAS will act in no 
effective way against Castro. 

NAVAL BLOCKADE 

In the absence of forceful OAS action, is 
there then any unilateral action the United 
States can take, short of direct invasion of 
Cuba, which might be effective? The action 
most people are urging is a peaceful naval 
blockade. 

General Eisenhower is quoted as having 
said recently that he had heard the term 
s: blockade,” but he didn’t know 
what the term meant. 


A naval blockade, if it Is to succeed, must 
be continuously maintained and enforced on 
vessels of all flags. Allied and neutral, no 
less than enemy, vessels must be intercepted 
and cargoes dumped or returned to home 


ports. 

International law defines such a blockade 
as an act of war carried out by the warships 
of a belligerent, detailed to prevent access or 
departure from a defined part of the enemy's 
coast.“ 

Americans will remember that Kaiser Bill's 
harassment of American shipping in 1917 
was Construed by Woodrow Wilson as an act 
of war on the part of Germany against the 
neutral United States. A naval blockade led 
directly to our entrance into World War I. 

Consequently, the establishment of a 
formal US. naval blockade against Cuba 
could be construed an act of war by any na- 
tion whose vessel is so intercepted. It is, of 
course, reasonable to assume that however 
much a naval blockade against our allies 
would gum up our relations with them, they 
would not war against America. 

What is certain is that Cuba would declare 
a naval blockade to be an act of war and 
that the U.S.S.R. would indorse that declara- 
tion. No peaceful action that the United 
States can presently take can be counted on 
to stop the Soviet bulldup in Cuba. 


KENNEDY'S EVASION 


At his nationally televised September 13 
press conference, the President said, “I 
would like to set (the Cuban situation) in 
perspective.” This is precisely what the 
President has failed to do. He has insisted 
that Castro's Cuba constitutes no political or 
military threat to the United States or “to 

* * * part of this here,” that 
“Castro is doomed,” that “he is no longer 
feared in Latin America,“ and that con- 
sequently “unilateral intervention on the 
part of the United States of America cannot 
currently be either required or justified.” 

By resting the case against U.S. interven- 
tion on shockingly erroneous estimate of the 
Cuban situation, the President has evaded a 
desperately urgent task—to alert the people 
of this Nation to the grave dangers we face 
if we go to war against Cuba now, or at any 
time in the future. 

Putting the Cuban situation in its true 
perspective would have required the Presi- 
dent to make an excruciatingly painful ad- 
mission: that the failure to carry through 
the Cuban invasion in April 1961, has already 
had dangerous, and perhaps disastrous, con- 
sequences for American global policies. 

GROWING DANGER 


1, This failure has permitted—indeed en- 
cour: —Russia to get a firm military and 
political foothold in the Western Hemisphere. 
All of Mr. Kennedy's protests tee ere 
trary, this is a growing danger 
curity. In the words of Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson, addressing the United Nations 
September 21, “The threat [to peace] in 
Cuba arises from the extraordinary and un- 
necessary flood of Soviet arms and military 

mnel pouring into Cuba * * Which 
* © is creating grave concern, not only 
in this country, but throughout the hemi- 
sphere.” (This view, if it be the correct one, 
is at total variance with the view expressed 
just 1 week earlier, by the President.) 

2. The unchallenged entrance of Soviet 
power into the Western Hemisphere has done 
grave damage to the “image” of the United 
States in Latin America, and consequently 
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has accelerated the political slip, drift, and 
drive to the Communist left in this hemi- 
sphere. 

3, Whatever usefulness or validity the his- 
toric Monroe Doctrine may have had before 
the invasion, the failure of that invasion 
and subsequent events have destroyed them. 

The Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed by Pres- 
ident James Monroe on December 2, 1823, 
warned the European powers that “we should 
consider any attempt [on their part] to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. (It is an irony of history that what 
inspired this doctrine was the attempt of 
imperial Russia to penetrate “peacefully” 
into the American Northwest.) 

TRUMAN'S OPINION 

Mr. Truman, always willing and ready to 
quarrel over old political bones (especially 
old Republican bones), recently said, “We're 
in trouble in Cuba because Ike didn't have 
the guts to enforce the Monroe Doctrine.” 
Mr. Eisenhower's reason for not implement- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine by use of unilateral 
force were (a) that the Monroe Doctrine, as 
updated by the Rio Pact, required the United 
States of America to wait for multilateral 
or OAS approval of U.S. action against Cuba, 
and (b) that Russian military power was 
not clearly present in Cuba during his ad- 

tion. 

By April of 1961, Castro was clearly under 
the Soviet wing. On the other hand, OAS 
approval of U.S. support to an invasion had 
not been secured. Nevertheless Mr. Ken- 
nedy gave the invasion go-light. But when 
he withdrew YS. air support at the last 
moment, one reason apparently was his con- 
sideration for the multilateral concept of the 
Monroe Doctrine. - 


KENNEDY DOCTRINE 


Certainly the President no longer believes 
the old unilateral or the new multilateral 
Monroe Doctrine relevant to the Cuban sit- 
uation. 

Despite frequent llpservice to the Monroe 
Doctrine, both old and new, the President 
(currently using the voice of Senator HUBERT 
Hompnmery) now wishes to supplant it with 
the “Kennedy doctrine.” 

What, it may be asked here, is the Ken- 
nedy doctrine? An analysis of the Presi- 
dent's hardcore position on Cuba, shows it 
to be this: The United States will not initi- 
ate any military action against a peaceful“ 
extension of power in our hemisphere or a 
“defensive” Soviet military buildup in Cuba, 
but it will consider an “offensive” buildup to 
be dangerous to our safety. And, in the 
event of an armed attack by satellite Cuba 
against the United States or any of its neigh- 
bors, the United States is determined not to 
wait for other OAS nations to take action— 
it will unilaterally counterattack the attack- 
ers. 

Upon even closer examination, this Ken- 
nedy doctrine looks quite familiar. And so 
itis. ‘The Kennedy doctrine proves to be the 
15-year-old Truman-Eisenhower doctrine, 
designed to contain Soviet Russia in areas 
outside the American hemisphere. The es- 
sential feature of that doctrine Is, and always 
has been, nonaggression while maintaining 
the military capacity to retaliate In kind 
against Communist military initlatives. Its 
informing principle is the military tit-for- 
tat or retaliation—the ultimate tit-for-tat 
being, of course, massive retaliation. The 
rationale behind the doctrine of containment 
was the realistic acceptance of the European 
satellite states as legitimate zones of Russian 
concern and influence. 

Stripped of its doubletalk, the Kennedy 
doctrine plunks for the application of this 
old Truman-Elsenhower containment doc- 
trine to our own hemisphere. Apparently 
80 long as the U.S.S.R. does not use Cuba as 
an offensive base, it is now to be considered 
as a legitimate zone of Russian power. 
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GLOBAL DOUBLE BIND 


And most serious of all—the flubbing of 
the Cuban invasion and the subsequent 
buildup of Castro's satellite island as a Rus- 
sian military base within easy striking dis- 
tance of Guantanamo, Cape Canaveral, and 
the Panama Canal, have now placed the 
United States in a global double bind. 

If America should now intervene in Cuba, 
it must do so at the risk of exposing all its 
military bases and positions In Europe, the 
Near Eest, and Asia to the threat of a Russian 
or Communist flanking attack. But, if it 
does not intervene and should serious trou- 
ble—short of ultimate nuclear war—begin in 
Berlin, Turkey, Iran, Laos, Vietnam, Formosa, 
or Korea, the United States now risks expos- 
ing the Western Hemisphere not only to con- 
stant Soviet reconnaissance but also to 
flanking attacks from Cuba. 

The United States is now faced with two 
dismaying alternatives: To challenge Russian 
power in our hemisphere now, at the risk of 
war breaking out on other global fronts and 
(unless diplomatic concessions are made 
quickly there) escalating into world war II; 
or to sit and walt while Soviet military 
power, with the very real possibility that 
communism will take over large areas of 
Latin America. 

It is in this grim global perspective that the 
people of this Nation must now debate the 
question of whether or not intervention is 
required or justified in Cuba. 

In concealing the extent of our present 
dilemma from the American people, the 
President is denying them the right of a free 
people to debate crucial national issues with 
all the relevant facts before them. 

Short-range political astuteness may indi- 
cate the need to play down the size of the 
present crisis. But long-range statesman- 
ship solemnly demands that the truth be 
told. 

QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 


What is now at stake in the decision for 
intervention or nonintervention in Cuba is 
the question not only of American prestige 
but of American survival. 

If the decision is not to intervenc, then 
that means the United States accepts the 
existence of Soviet military and political 
power in the Western Hemisphere. 

Postponing the decision to Intervene will 
not make it any easier, The same arguments 
which are used against intereyntion today 
could and would be used when Russia has 
control of half a dozen hemisphere countries. 

If the United States deems that Russian 
military power in this hemisphere is intoler- 
able, it would be the part of wisdom to say 
so clearly now, and to act accordingly. The 
vast majority of the American people, in- 
cluding most of the President's critics and 
opponents, will support the President when 
he takes action. 


Annual Mass of the Holy Ghost in 
Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with my custom of many years 
standing, I am pleased to insert the fol- 
lowing sermon delivered by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Costanzo, S.J. at the annual 
mass of the Holy Ghost held at St. 
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Charles Borromeo Church in Brooklyn 
on Thursday, September 20, 1962: 
Crvic CORPORATE PRAYER In PUBLIO SCHOOLS 


Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pondence upon Thee, and we beg Thy Bless- 
ing upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country. 

On June 25, 1962, the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that the optional recitation of this 
prayer in the New York public schools was 
“an establishment of religion“ forbidden by 
the first amendment of the Constitution. 
Nationwide reactions to the decision were 
immediate and they ranged from expres- 
sions of shock and regret to approval. We 
hope that the passage of time has 
us to more tranquil reflections on the reason- 
ing of the Court because this toyches appro- 
priately what we symbolize by our assem- 
blage here today—the relations between God 
and public law. 

THE PRECISE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 

It is well at the outset to define with pre- 
cision the constitutional issue. The issue 
was not simply prayer in public schools, NO 
legal power can prevent a student from re- 
citing privately his prayers while sitting in 
the schoo! library or standing in the school- 
yard provided he did not interfere with any 
academic mts or with preser! 
recreational employments. All prayer is per- 
sonal, all prayer is a religious exercise, where- 
soever it is sald, in private or public insti- 
tutions, and on every occasion. No descrip- 
tion of prayer as ceremonial deprives it of its 
religious nature and meaning. Only the in- 
ternal dispositions and, secondarily, the out- 
ward demeanor of a private individual or of 
a public official determine whether he was 
truly praying or not. Prayer is always and 
on every occasion a religious exercise or it 18 
not prayer at all. 

Prayer may be individual when one preys 
by himself or even in the midst of others for 
his own intentions, And prayer may also be 
corporate as when several pray together in 
unison for one another, for a purpose com- 
mon to all of them. Corporate prayer may 
be at home as when a family prays together, 
or in a house of worship when a congrega- 
tlon professing the same creed take part In a 
common liturgy. Corporate prayer may also 
be civic as when fellow citizens voluntarily 
unite to pray to God for divine blessings 
upon their country. From the earliest days 
of our history, it has been a time honored 
and cherished tradition for our people to re- 
spond in prayer at the official request of gor = 
ernment authorities on solemn public 00- 
casions, in times of impending peril, during 
war, and in peace. Men, women, and chil- 
dren of different religious confessions and 
church affiliations united by the common 
bond of belief in God have joined their 
hearts and minds in a corporate act of pray” 
er for the preservation, survival, and pros- 
perity of America. Civic corporate prayer 
has been one of the most effective unifying 
bonds in our national history. 

In the case before the high tribunal, no 
one disputed that prayer was a religious act. 
The courts admitted to the absence of reg“ 
ulatory compulsion and punitive coercion. 
The prayer in its simple wording was & 
solemn declaration of belief in the existenc® 
of Almighty God and a public acknowledge- 
ment of our dependence upon God as a na- 
tion as well as individuals. There was no 
intent or effect of “teaching” a new belief 
in God. The prayer was an open affirmation 
of a faith already possessed by every par- 
tlelpant. The approval of the parents in- 
contestably upholds this fact. The prohibi- 
tion against any coments on the prayer WAS 
to Insure this fact, Voluntary participation 
and liberty of exemption gave the widest 
possible scope to persohal response of con- 
science, 
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AN ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION 


The Supreme Court ruled that because 
the prayer had been composed by a gov- 
ernmental agency it fell under the ban of 
the no-establishment clause. Now this 
Cardinal argument of the Court on govern- 
mental composition may not really be as 
telling as it seems. If by composition it 
is understood that the prayer originated in 
Wording and meaning wholly with the New 
York Board of Regents and entirely on 
thelr own initiative then the argument is 
Without foundation. The New York edu- 
cational authorities were motivated In part 
by the broad public consensus authentical- 
ly embodied in our national documents on 
the religious foundations of our Republic 
und in part by the rights and anxieties of 
Teligious-minded parents of students In the 
Public schools. They were guided in the 
writing of the prayer in context and in 
Words by the State constitutions, by con- 
Bressional resolutions and laws, by Presi- 
dential acts, and by practices in the judi- 
Clary. Fifty State constitutions one way 
Or another acknowledge their dependence 
Upon divine providence, express their grati- 
tude to God as the author of our civil and 
religious liberties, and pray for His con- 
tinuing guidance and counsel in their gov- 
ernment deliberations. In addition to leg- 
islative and military chapels and chap- 
Jaincies, acts of the National Congress and 
Other deliberative assemblies have called for 
days of prayer through Executive proclama- 
tions. The day after the National Congress 
Passed the proposal which became the first 
amendment it passed a resolution calling 
for the designation of “a day of public 
thenksglring and prayer.“ This tradition 
Of civic corporate prayer at the invitation 
Of Government officials has been, with but 
two exceptions, unbroken from the days 
ot George Washington to the present ad- 
Ministration. More precisely to the issue 
üt hand, the Congress has officially pre- 
scribed and adopted the divine invocations 
on our coinage and currency, in the na- 
tional anthem and motto, and in the pledge 
Of allegiance to the flag. What the New 
York Board of Regents did was neither 
novel and indeed far from original. Only 
in a minimal sense—almost only in the 
Capacity of an amanuensis—may it be said 
to be their composition. They simply gave 
€xpression to what the American people and 
their duly elected representatives have rati- 

and adopted in every decade of our 
National history. 

Some few reassuring voices insist that the 

urt decision might not proscribe the op- 
tional recitation of a prayer composed by 
Ronoffictals. But the fact and the law are 
that whatever takes place permissively in 
& State school under official supervision or 
Conduct necessarily Involves governmental 
Tesponsibility to some degree or another. We 
Tespectfully submit that the High Tribunal 
Overexaggerated the significance of the role 
Of the New York Board of Regents in the 

ction of the prayer and foresaw po- 
tential dangers to church and state wholly 
Out of proportion to Its real intent, We are 
Of the opinion that not every and any Gov- 
ernment inyolvement in a religious act is 
eo ipso suspect and tainted with unconsti- 
tutionality: We must look to the context, 
Purpose, and concrete circumstances of the 
Telizious act to ascertain its constitutional 
Propriety. One would suppose that an offi- 
Clally prepared civic corporate prayer, pub- 
Ucly known, approved and consented to in 
advance might have been favorably viewed 
as a calculated precaution to insure the 
necessary constitutional safeguards against 
any surprise encroachments upon a sec- 
tarian conscience by the impromptu prayer 
Of a well-meaning student or teacher. Of two 
ly opposing interpretations, the Court 
Chose the negative one, The pivotal ques- 
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tion may well have turned on the rights of 
religious-minded parents and schoolchildren 
to choose freely to participate in an official 
prayer modeled on our national documents, 
in an educational program, to impress upon 
the schoolchildren the moral and spiritual 
values which have been recognized as the 
basis of our free society. 


ANCIENT HISTORY AND MODERN LAW 


As if to give substance to its fears about 
an official prayer, the Court reached back to 
16th-century England and the Common 
Prayer Book which the Established Church 
imposed upon a nation. The employment 
of history in the determination of cases 
should be subject to more rigorous canons 
of constitutional relevance than was exer- 
cised in the ruling on prayer. The Common 
Prayer Book and its succeeding amended 
versions was composed by the Established 
Church of England with the deliberate in- 
tent of effectuating revolutionary doctrinal 
changes—at first upon those unsuspecting 
faithful who still clung to articles of faith 
according to papal teaching after the breach 
with Rome—and in the following century, 
upon an alert and vigorously resisting Pur- 
{tans. It was deliberately designed not only 
to change ancient ceremonial administra- 
tion of the sacraments, but its wording was 
calculated to instill In the people the new 
theological doctrines of the Episcopal Church 
touching upon the meaning, substance, and 
validity of the sacramental rites. The Com- 
mon Prayer Book was an Instrument of 
radical credal changes prescribed for the 
willing and the unwilling, for the knowl- 
edgeable and the unknowing and the Eng- 
lish Government was part to this, 

The New York prayer was not surprise 
encroachment upon sectarian confessions, it 
conformed with beliefs already held, it was 
imposed on no one, it was recommended to 
all, it was freely adopted by the local school 
board, and in the Instant case, voluntarily 
participated in by all schoolchildren with 
the approval of their parents, with but one 
exemption—the highest degree of near una- 
nimity possible. 

The constitutional relevance of 16th and 
17th century English history was without 
any substantive analogy to the New York 
ease. The resort to the historical past does 
not enlighten if it serves to evoke ancient 
fears and premonitions out of tune with 
our times and our sensibilities. Americans 
have a right to fashion their own constttu- 
tional history in church-state relations with- 
out being burdened by the memories of relig- 
ious wars and animosities of thier distant 
forebears, 

Perhaps in an effort to bolster the weak- 
ness of the historical analogy, the Court 
sought to bridge the span of centuries and 
the disparity of national experiences by the 
use of a bad tendency rule together with an 
agreement based on Indirect coercive pres- 
pure. The majority opinion said “a union 
of government and religion tends to de- 
stroy government and to degrade religion.” 
To which we would add that when govern- 
ment encourages religious life as part of its 
spiritual heritage it strengthens itself and 
enhances religious liberty. And both the 
dark and bright lessons of history will show 
that the governments which show im- 
partial accommodations for the exercise of 
religious liberty to all are the wonder of 
mankind and the hope of all churches. As 
for the indirect coercive pressure it is no 
more so- perhaps even less than what might 
be inferred from voluntary salute to the 
flag with or without the divine reference, 
in the singing of the national anthem and 
in the program of released time for religious 
instruction. 

It is no small cause for wonder that in all 
of the first amendment cases touching upon 
education and religion, at no time does the 
Court in resorting to Jefferson ever consider 
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Jefferson's own plans for lower and higher 
education which he drew up for his own 
State of Virginia upon his retirement from 
the Presidency. His educational plans of 
1814, 1817, 1822, and 1824 disclose three 
principles to be permanent in Jefferson’s 
mind. First, that a totally nonreligious 
education is defective. Secondly, govern- 
ment is to offer impartial encouragement 
and if need be accommodations to expres- 
sions of religious life in State schools. 
Thirdly, in the manner of mutual accom- 
modation and tive relationshi 
neither government nor religion is to lose 
any measure of its proper competence and 
independent jurisdiction, Jefferson never 
construed such cordial arrangements and 
mutual adjustments as tantamount to a 
union of church and state which tends to 
destroy the one and degrade the other. If 
the High Tribunal was in search of Jeffer- 
son’s mind on a practice that bore some sub- 
stantial constitutional analogy to the New 
York prayer it might examine his draft 
for the establishment of State elementary 
schools which the Virginia Assembly en- 
acted into law in 1817. In the 11th provision 
of the act we read: 

“The said teachers shall, in all things re- 
lating to education and government of their 
puplls, be under the direction and control of 
the visitors, but no religious reading, instruc- 
tion or exercise shall be prescribed or 
practiced inconsistent with the tenets of any 
religious sect or denomination.” 


For Jefferson there was only one absolute 
and all controlling restriction on any re- 
ligious exercise or instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades, that it be not inconsistent with 
the confessional tenets of the schoolchildren. 
He was most anxious to guard the religious 
conscience of all minors against the more 
learned percunsion ot. adult instructors, All 
of his educational plans insist upon a posi- 
tive doctrine of impartial and mutually bene- 
ficent accommodations between the religious 
conscience and the State schools, The New 
York prayer gave offense to no denomina- 
tional confession. On the contrary, it was 
willingly recited precisely because it was in 
full accord with professed beliefs. We do not 
say that Thomas Jefferson should be con- 
sidered the constitutional oracle of govern- 
ment relations with religion in education. 
But if the Supreme Court chooses to quote 
him then it ought to have recourse to the 
very documents that give his own explicit 
direct and pertinent testimony. Whether 
the Court might then ve still willing to fol- 
low him, remains at this time an open 
question. 

One of the most engaging enterprises of 
the high tribunal is the frequency with which 
it employs James Madison's justly famed 
“Memorial and Remonstrance Against Re- 
Mgious Assessments” of 1785 and the eare 
with which its meaning is bent beyond its 
authentic purpose. In 1784 Patrick Henry 
proposed to the Virginia Assembly a “bill 
establishing a provision for teachers of the 
Christinn religion” with the expectation 
that such a comprehensive tax support 
would find acceptance with all Christians to 
take place of the abrogated provision for the 
support of the Anglican ministers alone. It 
was against this preference through tax sup- 
port of a religion, a broadly defined Chris- 
tianity, under the benign mantle of the An- 
glican Establishment that Madison directed 
his famed “Memorial.” 

“who does not see that the same authority 
which can establish Christianity, in exclu- 
sion of all other religions, may establish with 
the same ease any particular sect of Chris- 
tians, in exclusion of all other sects? That 
the same authority which can force a citizen 
to contribute three pence only of his property 
for the support of any one establishment, 
may force him to conform to any other es- 
tablishment in all cases whatsoever.” 
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The New York prayer was singularly free 
of any of these Madisonian premonitions. 
It allowed Christians of every denomination 
and on Christians of any confession to join 
in a unifying corporate prayer wholly of their 
own choice and in accord with their own 
religious consclence. Fifty signers of the 
Declaration of Independence—34 Episcopa- 
lians, 13 Congregationalists, 6 Presbyterians, 
1 Baptist, 1 Quaker, and 1 Catholic—con- 
fessed publicly to self-evident truths in the 
common patrimony of human nature which 
the Creator had endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights. And Paul of Tarsus, Jewish 
Apostle of Christianity amongst the Gen- 
tiles, taught that knowledge of God is open 
to human reason apart from the teachings 
of divine revelation. 

As for the Court's reference to James Mad- 
ison, we may note that apart from its mis- 
leading use of his Memorial,“ it scarcely 
takes any cognizance of Madison's own un- 
equivocal explanation of the scope and 
meaning of the no establishment clause re- 
corded in the congressional debates. And 
further, it takes no note of the significant 
fact that ex-President Madison was one of 
the commissioners for the University of Vir- 
ginia for whom Jefferson drafted the edu- 
cational plan of 1818 for submission to the 
legislature of the State, in which we read 
that: 

“The proofs of—God, the creator, pre- 
server, and supreme ruler of the universe, 
the author of all the relations of morality, 
and of the laws and obligations these infer, 
will be within the province of the professor 
of ethics; to which adding the developments 
of these moral obligations, of those in which 
all sects agree, with a knowledge of the 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis 
will be formed common to all sects.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LAW 


The establishment clause, the Supreme 
Court said, does “not depend upon any 
showing of direct governmental compulsion 
and is violated by the enactment of laws 
which establish an official religion whether 
the laws operate directly to coerce the non- 
observing or not.” It may be that the Court 
was simply saying that as in England today 
direct governmental compulsion need not be 
® necessary incidence of proscribed estab- 
lishment eyen though it almost always en- 
talis at least indirect coercive pressure. In 
a word, the Court ruled the element of com- 
pulsion to be constitutionally nonrelevant 
and not as controlling as it held in the 
McCollum and Zorach cases. 

Indirect coercive pressure upon the re- 
ligious nonconformist is everywhere in the 
air we breathe apart from those circum- 
stances where there is governmental pro- 
vision for religious expression in public in- 
stitutions. It takes its strongest emotional 
experience in a constraining feeling of em- 
barrassment. This is generally the con- 
comitant of most acts of dissent and non- 
conformity. Public law is committed to the 
defense of individual rights, to the remedy 
and redress of hurt rights not hurt feelings 
unless the hurt is such that it effectively 
impedes the free exercise of personal choice. 
Public law is not required to convert the 
psychology of dissent into a constitutional 
principle. It is not the function of law to 
remove the situations wherein contrary 
choices may engender contrary feelings. The 
dissenter must be the first to acknowledge 
that the condition for his own dissent is to 
live and let live. Good will in a community 
rests in great measure on people leaving 
others to their own choices. No man Is an 
island to himself in society. Robinson Cru- 
soe was seemingly free from any social 
inhibitions until one day he noticed the 
footprints of another and from that moment 
on the law of mutual adjustment and tol- 
erance set in. The rights of the conscien- 
tious objector is to shield his own con- 
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science not to strike down the religious rights 
of his neighbors, We are all conscientious 
objectors and none of us should enjoy an 
exclusive privilege to the prejudice of others. 

The argument that public law is required 
to insure the conscientious dissenter im- 
pervious to indirect coercive pressure, divi- 
siveness, and the likelihood of social stigma 
and isolation that may possibly follow upon 
a governmental program of religious accom- 
modation bears within itself a premise of 
assault upon the salute to the flag in our 
public schools to which the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses oppose their religious conscience. 

If words have substantive meaning “a 
captive audience” is an audience whose in- 
voluntary presence is forcibly detained or 
whose involuntary participation is compelled. 
To have denied the schoolchildren the choice 
of joining in the recitation of the prayer 
was to deny them the opportunity of shar- 
ing in the spiritual heritage of our Nation. 
The governmental denial of freedom of choice 
is as much coercion as the imposing of an 
action. 

We have traveled a full—and truly vicious 
circle. From religious persecution and in- 
tolerance and church establishment to be- 
nign tolerance—to disestablishment—to 
equality of all faiths before the law—to 
equality of belief and nonbelief before the 
law—and now to the secularist and the re- 
liglous dissenter's intolerance of religious be- 
lief in public law. The wry irony is that 
this being done, we are told, in the name of 
and for the sake of religious liberty. 

We are losing by default. We-have taken 
our spiritual heritage for granted. We have 
allowed a creeping gradualism of secularism 
under one specious pretext after another 
to take over our public schools. A vocifer- 
ous and highly organized pressure group" is 
exerting its own form of indirect coercive 
pressure upon the American community. 
Determined to deflect our national tradi- 
tions and heritage from their authentic his- 
toric course, it is cutting a divisive swathe 
across the Nation advertising for clients to 
challenge in court what is obnoxious to them. 
Whoever works for the destruction of the 
positive doctrine of accommodation and 
mutual adjustment must shoulder the blame 
for uprooting the bonds of concord and 
friendship and forcibly injecting bitter 
antagonisms in our pluralistic society. 
Political and legal action alone cannot create 
the moral and social impulses which are the 
conditions of harmony in a community. 
With full regard for the radical and primary 
Tights of all parents to guide the education 
of their children in public schools as well as 
in independent private schoola members of 
a local community can strive with perserver- 
ing good will to find a reasonable accom- 
modation and mutual adjustment of one an- 
other's choices. In this wise law becomes 
as it ought—the formal expression of the 
practical wisdom of a self-regulating com- 
munity. Dissidents and conentients should 
be motivated to the exercise of cultivated 
rights of men living in fellowship and not 
as strangers in a contest of absolute and 
conflicting claims. 

The more we examine the context of the 
New York prayer and the circumstances at- 
tending its optional recitation, the more we 
discern the vast possibilities it offered for 
the increase of friendly community life. 

First, the children and their approving 
parents of different faiths and church afilia- 
tions came together in a prayer based on 
the common bonds of their religious beliefs. 
Their religious sectarianism were in no way 
experienced as a barrier to the brotherhood 
of all men under the Fatherhood of God. 
One would suppose that with all the adult 
incantations about intercredal relations and 
the counsels—on all sides—of charity and 
good will against divisiveness, that here in- 
deed was a truly unitive bond of intercredal 
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relations in the most sensitive time of the 
schoolchildren’s formative years. 

Second, it provided an opportune and 
excellent educational] training and habitua- 
tion to the exercise of individual choice in 
the midst of others according to the vaunted 
American boast of individualism and [ree 
self-expression. Religious differences are a 
very broad fact even for the most enlight- 
ened adults and social adjustment in this 
matter is essential to good community rela- 
tions. Should not the youngsters mature 
gradually in this delicate experience with 
civility toward one another without resent- 
ment and without inhibition. The circum- 
stances for the corporate prayer provided 
an early schooling both for the dissidents 
and the consentients to advance in mutual 
reverence [or one another's religious choices. 

Third, the dissenter and the minority must 
surely be shielded from majoritarian im- 
position. So too must the majority be pro- 
tected from the unilateral dictation of the 
absolute dissenter. It is indeed a strange 
pathology of our times that when people in 
increasing numbers freely choose to act 
agreeably in unison there is less cause for 
public gratification than the uncompromis- 

protestations of the dissenter. The 
numerical superiority of a consensual agree- 
ment should be constitutionally suspect, and 
if conformity is the flower of human free- 
dom, the wider the area of religious con- 
sensus among the variety of religious con- 
fessions, the greater will be the harmony 
among men of good will, Only when the 
dissenter treasures the liberties of others as 
his own and insists on equal freedom and 
the same legal immunity for opposing 
choices that he demands for himself, then 
will we be sure that he acts in the name 
of law and justice. 

No one can deny that public law is bur- 
dened with an almost insurmountable task 
when it is confronted with the problems 
of religious pluralism. We are of the opin- 
ion that the voluntary nondenominational 
prayer was possibly one of the best and at 
that minimal resolution of this thorny 
moral-legal problem, 

SEPARATION AND RELATION 

Separation of church and state in Amer- 
ican law is uniquely an American experience. 
Its meaning derives from our own constitu- 
tional history from the days of the North- 
west Ordinance to the recent construction 
of the chapel at the Air Force Academy in 
Colorado. Our separation of church and 
state is a positive affirmation not a negative 
protestation. Its paramount purpose is to 
preserve unimpaired and inviolable the free- 
dom and independence of both church and 
state, It is but the counterpart of an 
orderly and harmonious relationship of 
friendly powers, a relationship of cordial co- 
operation and of benevolent accommodation; 
not a relationship of mutually exclusive iso- 
lation. In Everson the Court held for the 
benevolent impartiality for believers and 
unbelievers equally alike. In Zorach a posi- 
tive doctrine of accommodation was opposed 
to a neutrality of total abstention, of indif- 
ference, suspicion, and hostility. The New 
York prayer was Indeed a reasonable and 
proper accommodation to the spiritual needs 
of our people in accordance with the spiritual 
heritage of our country, What absolute 
right has a dissenter to protest against such 
an orderly harmony when the Government 
acts to foster the relevance of religion to our 
national existence according to the cherished 
traditions of our country? To what purpose 
then may a court reason, “If this is allowed 
to take place, dire consequences will there- 
fore inevitably follow.” Politics, social rela- 
tions, and public law cannot be regulated 
solely by narrow legal ergotisms. Each bu- 
man experience is invested with sensibilities 
of its own times and the present may pre- 
sage a future wholly allen to the heavy hand 
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of the past. The law of progress is applicable 
to public law as to other human enterprises. 
Far from being a dark beginning, a first ex- 
Periment on our liberties, a portent of 
dangers to come, the New York prayer was, 
on the contrary, a refined product of Amer- 
ican constitutional history on church-state 
relations sensitive to the rights of conscience 
of ali—of parents and their children, of par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants, of equal neu- 
trality between believer and nonbeliever, of 
impartiality between all the religious con- 
fessions, with due regard to the Govern- 
ment's role to foster in public schools the 
relevance of belief in God to our national 
existence—and all above with immunity for 
personal choice. 

Every generation of Americans have ad- 
mitted to the role of the Government in 
attesting to the religious foundations of 
our Republic and official composition or 
adoption of divine invocations have been 
one of the traditional Government practices 
in a great variety of Government-supported 
Teligious exercises. The Presidential. proc- 
lamations of Days of Prayer and Thanks- 
Siving, the prayerful invocation in 50 State 
Constitutions, the prayer which opens each 
day's session of the Supreme Court, the 
religious inscription on our coinage and 
currency, in our national anthem and 
Motto, and in the salute to the flag—not 
to mention the public financing of 

tive and military chapels and chap- 
laincies by the State and National Govern- 
ments. Now if Federal and State govern- 
Ment officials and public institutions may 
engage in religious activity why should the 
first amendment operate to greater duress 
Upon a local school board and the school- 
children who wish to say a prayer together? 
The New York prayer was no more a viola- 
tion of the no establishment clause in public 
School activities than the optional partici- 
Pation in the singing of the national 
anthem, the pledge of allegiance, the re- 
leased-time religious instruction program, 
and in court proceedings, the statutory 
alternate of testifying under oath or by af- 
tion. In Zorach, we were told that the 
blem, like many problems on constitu- 
tional law, is one of degree“ But in the 
Prayer case, the court latched on to an 
&bsolutizing principle which posed a threat 
to government and religion. 
ONE NATION UNDER GOD 


We do not in any way intimate that a 
civic corporate prayer so much in evidence 
in our public institutions and in our na- 
tional documents, would, if excluded from 
Our public schools, bear within itself a bad 

dency rule that might inexorably work 
the development of a godless state in 
rica. But in our times we have seen a 

y civilized society whose ent 
Bradually restricted in their civil institu- 
the official profession of belief and 
dependence upon God and withdrawing re- 
h Ous exercises exclusively to churches and 

Omes. But when the tragic hour of con- 
Aicting allegiances bore upon its citizens, 

y obeyed with passioned submission and 
Bratified acquiescence n supreme and ab- 
qoute statal authority to the complete 

truction of the state and to the endur- 
me shame of their religious confessions. 

thaps the U.S. Supreme Court might have 
allowed a good tendency rule to be im- 
— ent in the ciyic corporate prayer to 

Press on all alike—on the participants 
ie the nonparticipants—that there is a 
— aheglance to God under which men 
ABs rule, that no patriotism may obey 
8 the moral law. that personal im- 

Unity against arbitrary power is a divine 
mandate. It is not without profound 
that public authority should be 


td = acknowledgement of dependence 
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Thomas Jefferson once wrote: 

“Can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure, when we have removed their own 
firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the 


_people that these liberties are the gifts of 


God?” 

We are of the opinion that public schools 
should share in the task of transmitting to 
our schoolchildren the relevance of a free 
order among men to the divine Author of 
all liberties and accordingly allow this con- 
viction to abide and deepen among the 
rising generation of Americans. 


Speech by Senator Frank Carlson at Dedi- 
cation Ceremony, Lawrence, Kans., 
October 6, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, October 6, I was honored to be in- 
vited to the dedication of a nuclear re- 
actor and environmental health center 
on the campus of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence, The principal 
dedicatory address was delivered by the 
senior Senator from Kansas, the Honor- 
able Frank CARLSON. 

It has been my observation that speak- 
ers on such an occasion tend to assume 
the role of an expert in sometimes un- 
familiar flelds. For example, it is quite 
common for a scientist to become a poli- 
tician and conversely for a politician to 
become a scientist. 

The remarks of Senator CARLSON at 
this occasion, however, were the very 
honest and simple observations of a man 
who has witnessed the transition from 
the elementary theories of physics into 
the electronic mysteries identified with 
the space age. Because of the very 
honest and simple logic of his remarks, 
yet reflecting such a great depth of 
thought and understanding, I am asking 
that they be inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for today. I hope many 
high school and college students will be 
inspired to read them. 

SPEECH sy SENATOR FRANK CARLSON AT THE 
DEDICATION CEREMONY OF THE NUCLEAR RE- 
ACTOR CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, KANS., OCTOBER 6, 1962 
Chancellor Wescoe, distinguished guests, 

and fellow Kansans, it is a privilege and 

pleasure to join with members of the faculty 
and honored guests in the dedication of 
this nuclear reactor and environmental 
health center here on the campus of the 

University of Kansas. 

The days of my physics studies are long 

and actually, so rapid has been 
the progress in this area that even the 
terminology we use today would have been 
completely unknown to my professors. 

I am told that the teaching reactor which 
has been operating for some time is a 10- 
kilowatt pool-type reactor moderated by 
light water and cooled by natural convection. 
Purthermore, I am informed, it uses highly 
enriched uranium as its fuel. 

Not knowing an atom from a tennis ball, 
in the sense of being specifically trained in 
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physics, I accept these technical specifica- 
tions without challenge. 

This is a day of men and machines. This 
tea reactor is one of the machines 
which the University of Kansas needs for 
student training, for laboratory courses, and 
for research by graduate students and the 
faculty in order to keep abreast of the times. 

This is one of the machines by which we 
probe into the unknown, and by the use of 
which we add to man’s storehouse of knowl- 
edge. Now today we dedicate the supporting 
facilties which will tremendously enhance 
the opportunities of our students and faculty 
to broaden their scope of activities in this 
area. 

We all realize that machines and laboratory 
facilities are essential in modern science, 
and, insofar as I am able, I will encourage the 
acquisition by the university of other types 
of equipment for the further exploration of 
nature, such as high-particle accelerators. 

May I add, however, that machines and 
laboratories without the men are but nuts 
and bolts, test tubes and cold, unthinking 
metal. If knowledge is to be gained from 
the apparatus and facilities we dedicate here 
today, it will be accomplished only by the 
probing, inquisitive activity of the brilliant 
minds of our students and faculty. 

I wish also to call to your attention that in 
the field of atomic energy, the world has 
been dazzled by the brilliance of nuclear det- 
onations, of the potential horrors of nuclear 
war, and the danger of radioactive fallout 
as it poses some threat to the contamina- 
tion of our environment. 

Yet, in my personal belief, the true wonder 
of atomic energy Mes before us today—the 
constant search for a more complete under- 
standing of the perfect design in which our 
Creator arranged the physical world in which 
we live. 

The application of our information toward 
medicine, biology. industry, agriculture, and 
other peacetime uses of atomic energy will 
rebound to the benefit of humanity. These 
are the areas in which humanity will stride 
forward because of greater knowledge of 
matter. 

As a layman, I must take this occasion to 
reiterate to you that the facility we dedicate 
today in and of itself possesses no morality. 
It can be utilized for good or for evil, depend- 
ing upon the goals, the aspirations, and the 
ethics of its operators. 

Consider that mysterious phenomenon 
known as the “binding force“ which holds 
the atom together with such a grip that it 
takes millions of electron volts to penetrate. 
This “binding force“ in many ways scien- 
tifically exemplifies the entire nature of our 
society. Three and one-half million square 
miles of land, stretching from ocean to ocean 
and beyond, containing its rivers, forests, its 
mountains, its plains, and populated by 186 
million people of all different races, creeds, 
religions, occupations, and environmental 
controls, living in relative peace and har- 
mony, and yet bound together as a great 
Nation by the great binding forces of belief 
in a Creator, devotion to liberty, justice, and 
equality of opportunity for all. 

As one of your political representatives 
from the State of Kansas, I deeply feel a 
responsibility to see that your Government 
never suborns your science. Government 
too far to the right, or too far to the left, has 
in the past utilized science for vicious ends, 
has padlocked laboratories, closed churches, 
and destroyed the essential goodness of man. 
This we pledge shall not happen here. 

Today, therefore, is in reality but a begin- 
ning at the University of Kansas for the ex- 
ploration of nuclear science. Through the 
efforts of many people to whom I pay tribute, 
this facility was conceived, designed, tested, 
and made available for our use. 
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The thousands of people involved are face- 
less and nameless in many instances, but 
they have placed here on the plains of Kan- 
sas a scientific complex by which you, I am 
confident, will enhance man's store of 
knowledge and will develop new techniques 
for better living, new materials, and perhaps 
even new horizons for the advancement of all 
humanity, 

May I congratulate each and every indi- 
vidual who made this day possible. And may 
I express my appreciation for your invitation 
to join with you. 

To those who will now devote their God- 
given talents to the utilization of this facil- 
ity, may I wish you inspiration and success. 


Report of 2d Session, 87th Congress, 
Edna F. Kelly, Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
my annual report to the residents of the 
new 12th Congressional District. This 
report briefly details the accomplish- 
ments of the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress. It is one of the methods which 
I utilize to inform my constituents of 
congressional deliberations. 

By virtue of congressional district re- 
apportionment by the New York State 
Legislature, the district which I presently 
represent will, after January 1, 1963, in- 
clude a greater portion of Flatbush and 
Boro Park. The 12th District is the 
largest in the State of New York, having 
a population of almost one-half million 
people, people whose views must be re- 
flected in the U.S. Congress, the greatest 
legislative body in the world, To have 
this honor and trust is a great respon- 
sibility which I have had the privilege 
to bear for 13 years—13 years in which 
I have been proud to have initiated and 
supported legislation of importance in- 
volving both domestic and international 
problems. 

Congressional duties are confined not 
only to the legislative process but also 
extend to giving assistance to constitu- 
ents in their personal problems with the 
Federal Government. This consumes 
much time in a congressional office and, 
in almost every case, involves personal 
investigation and where warranted, dis- 
cussions with the Federal agency in- 
volved, In addition, statewide and city- 
wide problems receive a great deal of 
attention. In the final analysis, it is 
the duty of a Congressman “to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States” by applying a combina- 
tion of factors—the needs of the entire 
Nation; the local needs of his constitu- 
ents; and most important, the dictates 
of his conscience. With the proper ap- 
plication of these factors, none of us need 
fear for the security of the United States. 

During this session of Congress, the 
issues were unlimited in scope, purpose, 
and controversy. They ranged from war 
and peace to social progress. As you are 
aware, this is due to the age in which we 
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live—the space age. This age launched 
problems whose “fallout” concerns every 
facet of life—civic, social, and political. 
It challenges each of us, and we must 
meet the challenge. The enormity of the 
challenge is increased, because many do 
not recognize the threat to the inherent, 
inalienable rights of man and to the dig- 
nity of person. For this Americans live; 
for this Americans die. Your Congress 
bears this in mind in all of its actions. 
Whether history will record our actions 
on these matters on the positive side of 
the ledger, future generations will 
decide. 

I admit the solutions arrived at may 
seem at times contradictory and may not 
always appear positive; but whatever 
they are, I assure you, they express a de- 
termination to preserve the principles 
upon which our Republic is founded. We 
seek to secure a just peace and to pre- 
vent the destruction of man by the Com- 
munist dictators of the Kremlin. We 
seek liberty and freedom for the captive 
peoples of the Communist empire and 
endeavor to extend the benefits of our 
progress to the less fortunate peoples of 
the world. Harassed in the achievement 
of these objectives, we seem stunned by 
the impact of the far-reaching unknown 
factors surrounding the space age. We 
and other democratic governments ap- 
pear to be standing still pondering where 
we were, where we are, and where we 
should go. We seem unable to catch up 
with or to meet the advances of the new 
age. But meet them we must, lest our 
failure permit man to fall under the yoke 
of the leaders of the Communist empire 
who seek to enslave us. 

To meet this new age, President Ken- 
nedy was elected. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he said: 

In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have had the role of de- 
fending freedom in its hour of maximum 
danger. I do not shrink from this résponsi- 
bility, I welcome it, 


He has sent to Congress for enactment 
recommendations of great note and 
promise. Many of President Kennedy's 
recommendations have been achieved, 
but more needs to be accomplished. I 
ask you to remember that our democratic 
processes take longer to achieve results 
than do the methods of dictatorship. I, 
too, am proud to assume the awesome 
responsibility during this enormous cri- 
sis. I realize the road is rocky, but with 
faith in God and our fellow man, we will 
successfully meet this challenge. 

As it is my honor to serve as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
committee has jurisdiction over all of 
Europe, Greece, Turkey, the Common- 
wealth Nations, territories and protec- 
torates of the European Nations, Russia 
and the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe, I shall first report on interna- 
tional affairs; then report on national 
affairs. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The threat of international commu- 
nism remains the paramount issue of our 
times, The captive nations of Europe 
remain behind the Iron Curtain. Berlin 
has its concrete wall; the Cuban people 
are in bondage to their Red masters. 
Nuclear testing continues despite our 
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sincere efforts to agree to a test ban. 
Vietnam and Laos are sore spots in the 
Far East. Khrushchey continues his 
saber rattling, along with North Korea 
and Red China. The international Com- 
munist conspiracy continues to probe for 
weak spots. Conditions appear difficult 
and many situations seem incapable of 
solution. We cannot, however, throw up 
our hands in frustration. We must con- 
tinue to defend and, if need be, do battle 
for that in which we believe. We must 
remember that the United States is a 
great Nation and a great international 
power. Great nations cannot panic in 
difficult times—if they do they are no 


‘longer great. New resolution is required 


on the part of the people of the United 
States and its Government to carefully 
and coolly interpret and review the world 
situation. We cannot tolerate emotional 
outbursts by those who would have us 
call out the Marines at the slightest 
provocation. This is particularly true of 
some in high public office who attempt 
to turn international crises into oppor- 
tunities for partisan politics. Actions 
such as those are, in my estimation, the 
fastest route to panic and nuclear holo- 
caust. 

In recent years we all have become 
aware of the failures and shortcomings 
of our foreign assistance programs. We 
have seen many nations to whom we have 
given our hard-earned dollars turn away 
from us, or appear disinterested in the 
tremendous struggle between East and 
West. We have seen too many situations 
such as that in Laos, the Congo, and 
Iraq, and far too many instances of waste 
and inefficiency in our Government's 
management of assistance programs. 

I believe, however, that our successes 
far outweigh our failures. In any pro- 
gram of the magnitude and longevity of 
foreign aid, a perfect-record—while it 
should be strived for—is unattainable. 

The Mutual Security Act, which con- 
tains the authority for our foreign aid 
program, implements our foreign policy. 
It represents the share of the United 
States in the tremendous cost, which we 
bear, jointly with our allies, for survival 
against the encroachments of interna- 
tional communism. This year the act 
included programs for development 
grants and technical cooperation, invest- 
ment guarantees, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress in Latin America, supporting assist- 
ance and military assistance at a to 
cost of $3.9 billion plus. 

It cuts all economic assistance to na- 
tions selling, furnishing, or shipping to 
Cuba unless the President determines 
that the withholding of such assistance 
is contrary to our national interest. In 
the event of such a determination, the 
President’s decision must be published 
in the Federal Register with the reasons 
for his determination. 

In regard to the mutual security pro- 
gram, I am particularly proud that my 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 has brought more than $1.8 bil- 
lion of business to U.S. business firms. 
This amendment made it possible for 
our NATO allies to purchase more 
their military supplies in the United 
States. It has paid for a large part of. 
the foreign aid program, has been & 
major factor in stemming the outflow 
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of gold from the United States, and has 

helped our domestic economy, as 40 per- 

cent of the amount spent by foreign pur- 
‘chasers was in areas of substantial labor 

Surplus. Purchases under this amend- 

Ment continue and there is no way of 

predicting what the total will eventually 

reach. 

This amendment affected many of my 
Constituents, at Republic Aircraft of 
Farmingdale, Long Island. Items pro- 

- duced in this country under this amend- 
ment were the F-104 aircraft, Hawk, 

Sidewinder, and Mark 44 torpedo. 

A loan of $100 million to the United 
Nations was approved which will permit 
the continuance of peacekeeping opera- 
tions in the Middle East and the Congo. 
The Philippine war damage bill provided 
$73 million for payment of the unpaid 
balance of awards made by the Philip- 
bine War Damage Commission. 

World War I Claims Act authorized 
Payment, from enemy-alien vested 
funds, of claims of U.S. nationals for 
World War II damages. 

A Berlin resolution was passed which 
expressed the sense of Congress that the 
People of the United States would not 
tolerate another violation by Commu- 
nist Russia of the Tripartite Agree- 
ments on Berlin. This restatement of 
the U.S. policy was given by Congress 
to reinforce the President in the present 
Crisis of Berlin. 

In 1951, I successfully sponsored the 

tion which permits U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Intergovernmental 
ttee on European Migration. 

Under that enactment more than 1 mil- 

lion European refugees have already 

been resettled with more than 90,000 

persons being resettled annually. The 

Berlin wall and Cuba necessitated addi- 

tional refugee legislation which covers 

refugees from Iron Curtain countries 
and those seeking asylum from Cuba. 

A reappraisal of conditions in the 
Captive nations of Europe was necessary, 
even though tighter Communist secu- 
rity measures have made it increasingly 
difficult for the West to have an accurate 
Appraisal of conditions in these coun- 

es. In recognition of this and for the 
further purpose of assuring the captive 

Peoples that we have not forgotten their 

Plight and to learn of more effective 
Methods to help them, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Europe, I insti- 
tuted legislative hearings on the captive 
nations, We have thus far held 11 hear- 
ings and have heard 27 witnesses in 
testimony filling more than 400 printed 

Pages. In addition, 23 written state- 

Ments were submitted to the committee. 

‘Ope to report to the Congress on that 
8 we have learned by the end of this 

r; 
b The need for a statement to the world 
81 Congress on the policy of the United 
tates in the Western Hemisphere was 
€ reason which motivated Congress to 
the Cuban resolution. 

The Iron Curtain of communism fell 
Over Cuba when Fidel Castro openly 
tpecused communism. It was in 1960 
8 at President Eisenhower withdrew 

cognition of Cuba and since that time 


tr have asked, Is the Monroe Doc- 
Tine dead? 
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Nikita Khrushchev stated “commu- 
nism will support wars of national liber- 
ation” such as Castro’s revolution, Once 
revolution is established and is consoli- 
dated, Soviet communism will protect it 
from counter-revolution—holding the 
people chained under Red rule. What 
is our doctrine? 

U.S. policy is to rid Cuba of the Castro 
regime and Soviet Communist in- 
fluence. We will not permit the Cuban 
regime to export its aggressive purposes 
by force or threat of force. We will 
prevent the Cuban regime by whatever 
means may be necessary from taking ac- 
tion against any part of the hemisphere. 

President Kennedy. states that uni- 
lateral military intervention on the part 
of the United States is not currently re- 
quired or justified. However, if at any 
time the Communist buildup in Cuba 
endangers or threatens our security, we 
will do whatever must be done to protect 
ourselves and our allies. We shall be 
alert and fully capable of dealing with 
any such development, and we intend 
to do everything within our power to 
prevent such a development from oc- 
curring, 

The Peace Corps was granted an ad- 
ditional $63.7 million, by which the Corps 
was extended and expanded. 

The United States was authorized to 
lend up to $2 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund, as part of a $6 billion 
program by 10 nations to strengthen 
world currencies. 

The President was given the right to 
restrict import of agricultural products, 
including textiles, from nations not a 
party to the international cotton textile 
agreements. 

Economic competition between Europe 
and the United States became more pro- 
nounced during the past year. The 
rapid advance of the Common Market 
has created a great challenge to the posi- 
tion of the United States as a dominant 
world trader. The trade expansion bill 
begins to meet this challenge. Like all 
other legislation, it is not perfect. The 
Common Market, which the bill was de- 
signed to meet, is technically known as 
the European Economic Community 
and was established by the Treaty of 
Rome in March 1957. It involves a broad 
plan for gradual economic coalescence 
of the economies of the six member na- 
tions—Belgium, France, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, and West Ger- 
many. The principal provisions of the 
plan are the gradual elimination of tar- 
iffs, quotas and other barriers to trade 
among the six nations and the creation 
of a uniform tariff schedule to apply to 


imports from the rest of the world. Un- ` 


der the trade expansion bill, the Con- 
gress gave to the President one of their 
most cherished responsibilities—the au- 
thority to set tariffs. The President 
may now cut tariffs by 50 percent over 
5 years, and may negotiate for complete 
elimination of duties on items for which 
the United States and the Common 
Market countries account for 80 percent 
of world trade. The bill also provides 
loans and tax relief for businesses hurt 
by the lowered tariff barriers, and pay- 
ments up to 65 percent of wages to un- 
employed workers in these businesses 
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while they find new work or are re- 
trained in new skills. We hope that this 
legislation will help to create new mar- 
kets for U.S. industry and that our ex- 
exports will be increased to rectify the 
balance of payments deficit. 

Related to the problems of interna- 
tional trade is the continued determina- 
tion, by the United States, to prevent the 
export of strategic materials to Russia 
and the Communist nations. During 
1951, it was my honor to serve as a mem- 
ber of a special Subcommittee on East- 
West Trade. The work of the commit- 
tee resulted in the enactment of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act, 
which prohibited countries receiving for- 
eign aid from the United States, at the 
risk of having their assistance termi- 
nated, from exporting strategic materials 
to Red China and Russia, and controls 
exports to Soviet dominated countries. 
U.S. business firms are likewise restricted 
under Public Law 87-515, which ex- 
tended for an additional 3 years, the 
President's authority to regulate and 
control the export of strategic materials. 
I regret that for the past 4 or 5 years 
this law has not been, nor is it presently 
being adequately enforced. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the Federal budget, the continua- 
tion and expansion of existing programs 
constituted the largest portion. These, 
together with new programs to keep our 
defenses strong, bolster the economy and 
provide additional services to the people 
of the United States, made it necessary 
to increase the national debt limit to a 
new temporary limit of $308 billion. 

Analysis of the Federal budget indi- 
cates 69 percent of the moneys which 
will be spent will be devoted to national 
defense, veterans, and international and 
space programs. Of the remainder, 10 
percent will be spent on fixed interest 
charges, 6 percent on agriculture, 6 per- 
cent on health and welfare, and 9 per- 
cent on all other programs, 

The total Federal debt as of June 30, 
1962, was $298,2 billion. Interest on the 
public debt for fiscal year 1962 was $9.1 
billion. On a comparative basis it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1941 expendi- 
tures were $13.3 billion, revenues $7.1 
billion with a deficit of $6.2 billion. In 
1961, expenditures were $81.5 billion. 
revenues $77.7 billion, with a deficit of 
$3.9 billion. It was encouraging to note 
that the gross national product increased 
from $502.2 billion in 1961 to $552 bil- 
lion during the second quarter of 1962. 

A tax bill was enacted which, while be- 
ing justifiably beneficial to the business 
community, provides little help for the“ 
average taxpayer. I had hoped that the 
Congress would adopt a complete and 
equitable tax revision program at this 
session. 

That which was enacted was only a 
small part of the administration pro- 
gram. It consists of provisions for in- 
vestment credits to provide a stimulant 
to the economic growth of our country. 
$2.5 billion was provided for industry to 
expand and modernize equipment. 

It was unfortunate that a greater por- 
tion of the administration's tax revision 
was not adopted. I hope that the Con- 
gress will be able to adopt a complete 
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and more equitable tax revision next 
year. 

Other legislation extended the 52-per- 
cent corporate income tax for an addi- 
tional year, continued excise taxes on 
liquor, cigarettes, automobiles, repealed 
the 10-percent tax to 5 percent. Self- 
employed individuals were benefited by 
an enactment which permits them sub- 
stantial tax savings should they desire 
to set up individual pension plans for 
their retirement. All of the excise taxes, 
including the one on the women’s hand- 
bags, which were instituted during the 
Korean emergency should, I feel, be 
repealed. 

Defense appropriations of $48,136,- 
247,000 represented an increase of $1.5 
billion over last year. This appropria- 
tion provided more funds than the ad- 
ministration had requested for two im- 
-portant items. 


One major difference between Con- ` 


gress and the Pentagon was that Con- 
gress felt, with good reason, that it is 
premature to eliminate the manned 
bomber at this state of technological 
transition into the missile age. For that 
reason, Congress appropriated more than 
twice what the Pentagon had asked for 
the RS-70 program. The additional 
$191 million will provide six completely 
equipped combat aircraft, instead of 
three unequipped prototypes. 

Twelve billion nine hundred and sev- 
enty million dollars was authorized for 
procurement of missiles, naval vessels, 
and aircraft. 

One billion four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars was authorized for construc- 
tion and improvement of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force bases and installations at 
home and abroad, including more than 
$260 million for 13,700 family housing 
units. 

Standby authority was extended to 
the President to exercise emergency 
civil-defense powers in event of attack 
on the United States for 4 years. 

The authority of the President to allo- 
cate and fix priorities for strategic ma- 
terials, grant loans and subsidies under 
the Defense Production Act to expand 
industrial capacity, was extended for 1 


year. 

Extended authority for a 2-year period 
was granted to recover excessive profits 
on defense contracts under the Renego- 
tiation Act. 

The strength of the National Guard 
was the other major difference between 
Congress and the Pentagon. Congress 
required the maintenance of the Nation- 
al Guard and Reserves at a total—paid 
drill—strength of 1,001,200 men. It is 
conceded that the National Guard and 
Reserve require modernization and a 
higher state of readiness. For this rea- 
son and in light of the expiration of the 
draft law next year, the Pentagon should 
now restudy on a broader and more 
thorough basis the entire Reserve situa- 
tion. It could well enlist the help of the 
Reserves and Congress in this study. I 
have long expressed disapproval of the 
present Reserve system. Iam not amili- 
tary person but I have had sufficient con- 
tact with reservists to know that the 
present system is not economical, not 
militarily sound and certainly demoraliz- 
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ing. No citizen who served 3 years should 
be called back into service. 7 

This was recognized in the legislation 
which gave to the President standby 
authority, until February 28, 1962, to re- 
call up to 150,000 reservists. The legis- 
lation prohibits the reactivation of any 
member of the Reserves called to active 
duty for the Berlin crisis. In addition, 
prior to recalling any man, consideration 
must be given to, first, the “length and 
nature of previous service:“ second, fam- 
ily responsibilities; and, third, whether 
the individual's employment is necessary 
“to maintain the national health, safety, 
or interest.” 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration received an appropria- 
tion of $3,644,115,000. In recommend- 
ing the appropriation the committee 
stated in its report, “since we are in this 
race with the Russians we want to win 
it, but at the same time we want to be 
as economical as possible and use good 
business judgment.” 

Related to the space program was the 
highly controversial Telstar communica- 
tions satellite authorization. This is 
the satellite which is currently making 
possible the transmission of television 
programs and telephone messages to and 
from Europe by radio waves instead of 
transatlantic cable. 

Legislation was enacted to provide the 
President with standby authority, as an 
antirecession measure. Thus the Area 
Redevelopment Act marked the first time 
that the economic weight of the Federal 
Government had been directed toward 
helping communities help themselves in 
reducing chronic unemployment. The 
act authorized $394 million in loans and 
grants to aid expanding enterprises in 
economically depressed industrial and 
rural areas; $10 million for payments to 
unemployed workers taking part in 
training programs for new jobs: $4.5 
million for the training itself, and per- 
manent authority for the Small Business 
Administration to make loans to local 
development corporations. 

A traditional public works program 
for harbor and river improvement, flood 
protection and beach erosion was passed. 
This legislation should not be labeled as 
“pork barrel” as all of the projects un- 
dertaken are essential to commerce, pro- 
tection of lives and property, or saving 
of our beaches from being washed away 
by the oceans. 

Nine projects were approved for New 
York State. They include harbor im- 
provements for Little Neck Bay, Flushing 
Bay, New York Harbor, Buffalo Harbor 
and Oswego Harbor; a beach erosion 
project at Fire Island Inlet and flood pro- 
tection at Roundout Creek and the Wall- 
kill River. 

Significant gains were made on be- 
half of those who have served in the 
defense of our Nation. Service-con- 
nected disability compensation rates 
were increased by almost 10 percent. 
About 2 million veterans will benefit 
from this increase. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
were authorized to give hospital and 
medical care for peacetime veterans with 
noncompensable service-connected dis- 
abilities. Certain veterans, though not 
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a sufficient number, were made eligible 
for national life insurance and new pro- 
cedures were adopted. Review of dis- 
puted disability or death claims, by in- 
dependent. medical experts was enacted. 
Benefits were increased to parents and 
children of veterans dying from service- 
connected disabilities. Finally, increased 
compensation was enacted for blinded 
veterans. 

In package legislation, Federal sal- 
aries were increased and postal rates 
were increased from 4 to 5 cents for 
first-class letters, from 3 to 4 cents for 
postal cards and from 7 to 8 cents for 
airmail letters. The raise in postal rates 
will help decrease, but not eliminate, the 
deficit at which the Post Office Depart- 
ment operates. The pay raise was nec- 
essary to kep Federal salaries somewhat 
in line with those paid in private indus- 
try. This was particularly true in the 
higher brackets where it has been in- 
creasingly difficult to attract capable 
people to Government service because of 
competition by private industry. 

Iam happy to report that at last we 
in Congress have succeeded in initiating 
a constitutional amendment which when 
ratified by the States will put a final 
end to that pernicious practice, the poll 
tax. 


An equal pay bill for equal work by 
women was passed in the House. I was 
the first to introduce this bill back in 
1951. After much hard work and after 
convincing those who opposed such legis- 
lation, it was passed by the House of 
Representatives on July 25, 1962. It was 
& great honor for me to serve as the 
presiding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during debate on the bill. The 
equal pay bill passed by the Senate was 
not only a weaker bill than the House 
version but was atteched to the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act. This is unfortu- 
nate. Unless something can be worked 
out in conference, it means both bills will 
be killed for this session. 

Automation and other technological 
advances have caused unemployment 
advances. For this reason the Man- 
power Development and Training Act is 
aimed at supplying U.S. industry with 
the skilled manpower it will need to keep 
abreast of technological change. A 3- 
year, $435 million program, the act will 
create new jobs by providing on-the-job 
and vocational training for between 
500,000 and 750,000 workers. 

The Public Works Acceleration Act 
permits the immediate commitment of 
$600 million to stimulate capital invest- 
ment programs in communities that are 
designated for area redevelopment or 
have had more than 6 percent unemploy- 
ment for over a year. By speeding up 
work on construction of Federal, State. 
and local public works, employment 
be expanded. 

The Drug and Factory Inspection Act 
of 1962 was a major action of Congress- 
This bill will protect the public from the 
evils which have crept into the drug 
trade. I think that it is imperative that 
we be protected from careless and ir- 
responsible practices in the marketing 
of drugs and for that reason I gave my 
wholehearted support to the measures 
which we enacted for that purpose. 
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The farm program is unsound. This 
I have claimed for all the years I have 
been in Congress. I am as much con- 
cerned with the farm problem as I am 
with all other problems. This the farm 
Representatives do not understand as 
far as a city Congressman is concerned. 
They do not realize that many of us were 
brought up on a farm, before mechanized 
machinery was a part of the family farm, 
and before subsidies, I have fought to 
bring farm prices out of the sky and the 
Products into the mouths of people. I 
think it is unmoral to have Government 
Purchase and store farm products when 
there are starving children in the world. 
Farm perishable goods should be sold 
On the open market and a differential 
Premium between cost and retail price 
Paid to farmers. Parity is not realistic. 
There should be a floor price and a ceil- 
ing price. A floor price is what we have, 
but there is no ceiling. The sky is the 
limit. A limitation should be placed on 
the amount of subsidy any one farmer 
can receive. No wonder the small farmer 
has gone out of existence. 

The surpluses accrued under the farm 
Program are near $9 billion. Public 
Law 480, which permits sale of these 
Products abroad, costs the taxpayer 
twice as much to sell, and the products 
are already Government owned and paid 
for. The money accumulated abroad as 
& result of this law is one of the causes 
of the great gold drain on the U.S. Treas- 
ury. The United States sells these 
Products for local currency, which is 
convertible to dollars. I do not believe in 
Paying anyone for work not performed, 
Which is what production controls 
amounts to. The administration pre- 
sented a bill which offered payments for 
Voluntary reduction, continued optional 
Cuts and price support. This is better 
than what is now the present program. 
I hope the Agriculture Committee will 
foresee its responsibilities and initiate a 
Program on which Representatives will 
€ndeavor to see that what is good for the 
Commonweal is good for their sectional 
interests. ; 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Dis- 
Closure Act of 1958 was amended by pro- 
Viding the Secretary of Labor with 
bowers of enforcement, to establish regu- 
lations and interpret the statute, and 
fixes penalties for violations. 

The Social Security Act was amended, 
to reduce public assistance rolls, by pro- 
Viding grants to States that establish 
Work programs for needy; increasing 
U.S. share of administrative costs; and 
extending for 5 years payments to fam- 

es of unemployed fathers and other 
Needy children; raising by $4 per month 
the ceiling on Federal matching grants 
for aged, blind, and disabled; and in- 
creasing grants for child welfare services. 

Storm disaster: Taxpayers who suf- 
fered property damage in storm-disaster 

as were permitted to deduct nonin- 
Sured losses from their income tax of the 
Preceding year. 

An immigration bill permitting non- 
Quota entry for all skilled aliens was en- 
peed, This law affects those in the 

nited States as well as those living 
abroad awaiting a quota number. The 

Ww also provides for the nonquota entry 
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of brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens 
registered under priority date earlier 
than March 31, 1954. 

Marine Sciences and Research Act 
(oceanography): One of the pressing 
problems of our times is the survey of the 
ocean and its resources, both from the 
economic standpoint and from the na- 
tional defense standpoint. I may say 
with some pride that I played a large 
role in the passage of an authorization 
of a 10-year study of the oceans. 

While the accomplishments for the 
87th Congress are many, there were ma- 
jor defeats. This is to be expected when 
the recommendations are novel. I refer 
to the defeat of medical care for the 
aged; Department of Urban Affairs, and 
the increase of Federal aid to education. 


When the Democratic administration 


initiated social security legislation the 
same reaction occurred. Social security 
is now a pattern of American life. 

It has been an honor and privilege to 
serve the residents of my distirct for the 
past 12 years. My Washington office is 
open year round, and letters sent there 
receive immediate attention. The ad- 
dress is EDNA F. KELLY, Member of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. I am avail- 
able to see my constitutents at the Madi- 
son Club, 739 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
on Monday and Thursday evenings after 
8 o'clock during such times as Congress 
is not in session, 


Senecas Mourn Our National Perfidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
the Reverend Luther M. Schulze, S.T.M., 
pastor of the Emmanuel English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, sent me an edi- 
torial with his personal comment that 
he wished it could be read by every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. I certainly agree 
wholeheartedly with the pastor's thought, 
and consequently I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor. It first ap- 
peared in the October 3, 1962, issue of 
the Christian Century. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senecas MOURN OUR NATIONAL Perripy 


Work has begun on the Kinzua Dam on the 
Allegheny River in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, as a delegation of 200 Iroquois Indians 
noted in a sad ceremony on September 15. 
The Indians, mostly Senecas, gathered at an 
old cemetery to mourn the imminent flood- 
ing of 10,000 acres of a reservation which 
was set aside in 1794 in one of the first 
treaties signed by the U.S. Government. Al- 
though President Washington signed the 
treaty, although the Indians with the aid 
of Quakers and others have fought valiantly 
to preserve their right to occupy the land 
guaranteed by the treaty, the struggle against 
Pittsburgh interests and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers was in vain. Ordinarily treaties 
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have the force of law in any court of the 
land, but the Indians could find no court, not 
even the highest in the land, which would 
uphold their rights under the treaty. So 
they gathered, 200 men and women, on a 
Sunday in September to lament their loss 
of ancestral lands and their loss of faith in 
the honor of a nation. Chief Cornplanter, 
descendant of one of the signers of the treaty, 
said that while others will refer to the lake 
that will soon cover the Iroquois lands as 
the Allegheny River Reservoir, “we of Indian 
blood will call the waters * * * the Lake of 
Perfidy.” Of course, these are only Indians, 
We have been breaking our word to them 
for 300 years; why change now? 


The Bowles Prescription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now, many of us have been 
painfully aware of the shortcomings of 
our foreign aid program—and we have 
tried, to the best of our ability and with- 
in the authority available to us in the 
legislative branch, to correct them. Over 
the years, we have made some progress 
and our aid program has accomplished 
much good—not only in reconstructing 
Western Europe and in stemming the 
tide of communism, but also in promot- 
ing basic reforms and in helping to solve 
grave problems in other areas of the 
world. 

In spite of the achievements of this 
program, the conviction persists in the 
Congress, and among our citizenry, that 
our efforts have been only partially suc- 
cessful—and that the administration of 
our foreign aid must be greatly improved 
and strengthened if we hope to attain 
our objectives, meet the challenge of 
communism, and promote the establish- 
ment of peace, order, and justice in the 
world. 

This conviction is founded in facts, not 
in mere fancy. It is buttressed by evi- 
dence of misdirection, misuse, and ineffi- 
ciency in the administration of various 
aspects of the foreign-aid program. 

These weaknesses, these shortcomings, 
must be corrected if the money which 
the Congress appropriates for this pro- 
gram is not to be wasted. 

Many people are aware of this need, 
and are trying to find ways and means 
of meeting it. 

One of them is our former colleague, 
the Honorable Chester Bowles, who is 
presently serving as President Kennedy’s 
special representative on African, Latin 
American, and Asian affairs. 

I was delighted to read the editorial 
which appeared yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Post, entitled “The Bowles Pre- 
scription.” It deals with a memorandum 
on foreign aid which Ambassador 
Bowles prepared recently. The memo- 
randum suggests a new approach in the 
distribution of our aid—a new emphasis 
on different types of aid to, be related 
directly to the needs, resources, and de- 
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termination for self-help, of the recipient 
countries. 

Mr. Bowles’ “prescription” appears 
eminently practical—and its implemen- 
tation long overdue. I would, therefore, 
like to commend the editorial to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place it at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1962] 
Tse BOWLES PRESCRIPTION 

A mean-tempered rightwing magazine has 
taken to running a one-line editorial in 
each issue, “Where Is Chester Bowles?” A 
useful and able citizen, Mr. Bowles is still 
very much in the Government, and he has 
shown more good sportsmanship in his rela- 
tive demotion than have critics who kick a 
man who cannot answer back. The proof of 
Mr. Bowles’ constructive presence is the 
memorandum on foreign aid that he has 
prepared in his capacity as President Ken- 
nedy’s special representative on African, 
Asian and Latin American affairs. 

Over the years, no program has been as 
unpopular and misunderstood as foreign aid. 
The current fight in Congress over reduction 
of administration requests is only in part the 
fault of the national legislature. It is a valid 


criticism that a program costing billions Is - 


have a despairing feeling that money is fre~ 
quently poured into a sieve, 

As the Bowles memorandum asserts, “Al- 
though bipartisan recognition of the im- 
portance of the program is widespread, even 
its most loyal supporters suggest the need 
for a more coherent pattern in the program- 
ing of loans, grants and technical assistance.“ 
The first task, Mr. Bowles suggests, is to de- 
velop a practical basis for classifying coun- 
tries that wish assistance, giving the program 
a technique for judging the prospects for 
success 

The memorandum proposes four general 
categories. The first would include coun- 
tries in need of aid but whose problems re- 
sult from the misuse and maldistribution of 
existing gross national products. Mr. Bowles 
gives as possible examples Greece, Venezuela, 
Lebanon, Cyprus, Singapore, Chile, Panama, 
Uruguay, Jamaica, Trinidad and Argentina. 
In dealing with countries in this category, 
Mr. Bowles would insist that as a condition 
for help the governments show a determina- 
tion to put their own houses in order. 

His second category would comprise those 
nations that have an inadequate gross na- 
tional product but that show an outstanding 
competence and purpose in deploying their 
resources. Pakistan, India, Taiwan, Sal- 
vador, Colombia, Nigeria and Tunisia are 
listed as examples that might fall Into this 


category. 

The third category would include coun- 
tries that have inadequate wealth but that 
show an uneven administrative capacity. 
Here, Mr. Bowles would place program em- 
phasis on areas of internal development 
where performance is satisfactory, firmly re- 
sisting any help in areas where performance 
fs lacking. “Under no circumstance,” he 
contends, “should we allow our aid to re- 
inforce existing economic or social inequi- 
ties.” Finally, the last category would take 
in poor countries where there is neither the 
ability nor the will to use assistance effec- 
tively. The emphasis here, Mr. Bowles pro- 
poses, should be on training of administra- 
tors and technicians and not on project 
assistance, 

Considering how long the program has 
been going on, it is astonishing that no one 
has set forth so plausible a policy to give 
design to—and increase support for—foreign 
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aid. Whether every last detail of Mr. Bowles 
memorandum is sound is beside the point. 
It Indicates the direction in which the pro- 
gram must move if the administration is to 
avoid the kind of debacle it has just expe- 
rienced in Congress. 


His Cuban Invasion Plan Ended With a 
Broken Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Sentner of the 
Hearst Washington Bureau was sent to 
me by a friend. The story that is un- 
folded here is one of great, though ago- 
nizing, import. Once and for all it 
proves that there was nothing wrong 
with the plans to invade Cuba in April 
of 1961. The error was in the execution. 

Of course if you sent a fighter into 
the ring and at the last minute tied 
his hands behind his back, he would not 
be very likely to win. 

Hrs CUBAN INVASION PLAN ENDED WITH A 
BROKEN HEART 
(By David Sentner) 


Here is the untold story of the man who 
originally planned the Cuban invasion of 
April 16, 1961, In a manner which he was 
convinced would be successful but was by- 
passed by officialdom. 

The pigeonholing of his Cuban invasion 
blueprint for victory and the subsequent 
Bay of Pigs invasion flasco contributed to 
his undergoing a period of depression and 
frustration. 

His death last month, according to close 
friends, resulted llterally from a broken 
heart. 

This hidden piece of history revolves 
around the late Whiting Willauer, 56-year- 
old Ambassador to Costa Rica, and famous 
wartime leader of General Chennault's Fly- 
ing Tigers. 

And this is the somber inside story: 

“Whitey” Willauer was assigned during 
the latter period of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to work out plans for a possible 
invasion of Cuba. He had an opposite num- 
ber in the CIA with whom he teamed up. 
He was given a desk in the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and detached from his 
ambassadorial post in Costa Rica. 

His hush-hush detail in Washington was 
covered up by his appointment as special 
assistant to the Secretary of State. 

EXACT SCHEDULE 


When President Kennedy took over, the in- 
vasion plans were confirmed by him and an 
exact schedule began developing. 

Over many months, “Whitey” Willauer 
worked out a virtual “war plan” involving 
landing sites, equipment, convoys, and coop- 
eration with the Cuban underground. 

Mind you, “Whitey” was no striped pants 
ambassador. He ran the alr show for Gen. 
Claire Chennault and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Whitey“ in his Cuban invasion blueprint 
emphasized Halson with the Cuban under- 
ground. He envisaged commandos linking 
up with anti-Castro guerrilla forces to. sabo- 
tage the Castro planes and tanks on the 
ground. This technique he had learned from 
the guerrilla tactics of General Chennault 
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successfully used against the Japanese and 
Communist Chinese armies. It was intended 
to more than offset any failure of support in 
the landing operation from the promised 
U.S. air cover. 

In the light of the decision of President 
Kennedy not to provide the expected Ameri- 
can air support to the Cuban invasion forces, 
the adoption of the “Whitey” Willauer tac- 
tics might well have spelled victory instead 
of disaster for the Bay of Pigs Invasion. 7 

During his long assignment of putting to- 
gether the Cuban invasion blueprint, 
“Whitey” tried 41 times to report the prog- 
ress of his planning to Under Secretary of 
State Chester Bowles, according to friends. 

Mr. Bowles ignored these attempts. 


REMOVED FROM POST 


Then in the latter days of February 1961 
“Whitey” arrived in bis office one morning 
to find his telephone had been removed. A 
few days later he found his desk had disap- 
peared. 

“Whitey” decided this was it and returned 
to Costa Rica to pick up his belongings. He 
next received a phone call from the State 
Department informing him he had been re- 
moved from his hush-hush assignment and 
would be replaced as Ambassador. The team 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential ad- 
viser, and Adolph Berle, Jr. Latin American 
consultant, took over the invasion plan. 

“Whitey” never questioned the authority 
to replace him. However, he resented the 
fact he was never even “debriefed” on the 
Cuban invasion plan nor did anybody weigh 
the value of the Cuban invasion plan evolved 
in tandem with his CIA opposite number. 

A dozen years ago I stayed at the home 
of “Whitey” Willauer in Canton when the 
Chinese Communist forces were driving the 
Chinese Nationalist armies off the mainland. 

“Whitey” loaned me his CAT plane to see 
what was going on and get places. 

I got to know “Whitey” and I feel he was 
never a guy who wouldn't give it to you 
straight. 

Most of this piece came directly from 
“Whitey” and I sat on it while he was alive. 

Now his close friends think the story 
should be told. 

And much of this tragic saga of a man 
who wasn’t listened to is documented in his 
secret testimony before the Senate Internal 
Subcommittee which is due to be released 
within a few weeks, 


The Honorable Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has lost one of 
its most beloved and valuable Members 
in the passing of Hon. Crem MILLER, of 
California. 

I first became acquainted with CLEM 
in 1959 when he came to Congress. His 
office was located across the hall from 
mine. He was a good friendly neighbor. 
His smile made my day a lot brighter. 
We had many conversations regarding 
legislation pending before the House. 
He was honest and sincere in all his un- 
dertakings. His ambition was to be an 
exceptionally good Congr not 
only for his own district and State, but 
for the entire Nation. He arrived early 
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at his office and left late. Only last 
Thursday before departing for Califor- 
Nia, I had a final visit with him. I was 
shocked when I heard the radio report 
that his plane was missing on Sunday, 
October 7. 

Mrs. Kluczynski and I extend our deep 
sympathy to his widow and children 
in their great loss. 


Ole Miss’ Blind Negro Saga Recalled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
turmoil at Oxford, Miss., I think it well 
to call the attention of the House to an 
article written by Ben Knight of the 
Valley Voice, which is the Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., hometown newspaper. 

This story concerns Jim, a janitor, who 
Worked at the University of Mississippi 
for many years; may his spirit live on. 

Ors Miss’ BLIND Necro Saca RECALLED 

(By Ben Knight) 

Much ado has been made over the Ole Miss 
integration situation. 

The Northern press has been extremely 
Critical of Mississippians in connection with 
their reaction over James Meredith’s attempt 
N the university's 114-year-old tradi- 


Mississippi University, its faculty, its ad- 
tion, and its students have been 
depicted as race-hate extremists. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Some 300 Negro employees work at the 
University of Mississippi. All are treated 
fairly and paid well—in fact, better than 
Student workers of the white race. 

Here's an isolated—but interesting 
Uttle saga that once happened on the campus 
James Meredith, Federal marshals, Federal 

ips, and everybody else is having so much 
trouble with. 

There was once a Negro janitor at Ole Miss 

Jim. We can't recall his last name. 

In his declining years, Jim went blind. 

Jim was the father of some 10 children— 
their sole support. 

Obviously there could be no paycheck for 
a janitor who was blind. But Jim, like many 
Other Negro employees of the University, was 

ed by the students. 

So since Jim didn't have a job, these stu- 
dents made one for him. 

Blind Jim was appointed freshman dean 
by the students. 

t this post became an important part of 

Riversity of Mississippi life. 

Freshmen who did not obey regulations set 
by their upper classmen were hauled before 
Dean Blind Jim, 

They were disciplined. 

The normal discipline was a fine of 60 
ents or less—all of which went into Blind 

pocket. 
The d Jim's family needed no relief rolls. 
Ole Miss freshman dean did right well. 
are fact, it was reported that at some foot- 
Games, Jim collected as much as a 
thousand dollars. 
Shen attended all the Ole Miss games regu- 
ma (and needed no Federal troops) and 

t in the royal box of E. H. Crump, the 

phis political genius. 
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Jim—a blind man who might have been 
forced to sit out 15 ripe years of his life in 
a rockingchair—enjoyed his role as fresh- 
man dean. His favorite statement was I've 
never seen Ole Miss lose a football game.” 

James Meredith may be the first Negro 
student at Ole Miss, but he isn't the first 
Negro faculty member. 

That would be the late Blind Jim, who'll 
be remembered at Ole Miss long after Mere- 
dith and troops are gone—even if there was 
no such thing as a freshman dean. 


Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to the address delivered by the Honor- 
able Stephen Ailes, Under Secretary of 
the Army at the 26th Annual Pulaski 
Banquet in New York City, on October 
7, 1962, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski, as we all 
know, came from Poland to help Gen. 
George Washington in America’s fight 
for freedom, He is the father of Ameri- 
can cavalry and esteemed and beloved 
by Polish peoples throughout the world. 
It gives me pleasure to give recognition 
to this speech given by Under Secretary 
Ailes in tribute to this great gentleman: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE STEPHEN AILES, 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, AT THE 

26TH ANNUAL PULASKI BANQUET, WALDORF 

ASTORIA HOTEL, OCTOBER 7, 1962 

Mr. Chairman, General Sosabowski, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I would like to begin by 
reading the President's message to the Gen- 
eral Pulaski Memorial Committee. The 
message ls as follows: 

“In the course of our Nation’s history, per- 
sons of Polish descent haye made many 
real and lasting contributions to our Na- 
tion—and particularly to the cause of free- 
dom. In a very real sense, they have followed 
the example of courage and patriotism set by 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski during the American 
Revolution. 

“Tt ls therefore a distinct pleasure to ex- 
tend my greetings and best wishes to the 
Pulaski Memorial Committee as you honor 
the memory of one of our Nation's greatest 
heroes—and to convey these words through 
my good friend, the Under Secretary of the 
Army, Stephen Alles. 

“General Pulaski will long be remembered 
as a brilliant military leader, More im- 
portantly, however, he will be remembered 
as a patriot—and a lifelong fighter against 
tyranny. He believed in, fought and died for 
the cause of liberty, and through his selfless- 
ness and dedication to this country, left an 
indelible mark on the pages of our country's 
history. 

“We can look to this example as we face 
the challenges of today and of the future. 
Certainly the threats to our peace and free- 
dom today are more awesome and perilous 


ploned the cause of freedom. But the burden 
of meeting these threats rests Just as surely 
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upon us—as individuals and as a nation 
as it did upon our forebears. 

“It is therefore fitting that we look to the 
past—to the example of General Pulaski and 
so many other American patriots—and re- 
dedicate ourselves to the high ideals for 
which they gave their lives. It is also most 
fitting that we resolve to meet the chal- 
lenges to freedom as they and other Amer- 
icans have done—with honor, courage, and 
zeal—and pride in the knowledge that our 
cause is just. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY,” 

I welcome the opportunity to join you in 
this annual tribute to Casimir Pulaski, and 
needless to say, count it an especial privilege 
to represent the President of the United 
States on this occasion. I consider it a 
particular privilege to have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and to hear General Sosabow- 
ski. After the fall of Poland in 1939, he 
and many valiant Polish soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen joined the forces of other na- 
tions fighting for the Allied cause. The 2d 
Polish corps in Italy has a well-known record. 
The Polish squadron with the RAF and the 
Polish armored division in northwest Europe 
participated in the war. General Sosabow- 
ski's parachute brigade was at the never-to- 
be-forgotten battle of Arnhem, as you know. 
This Polish tradition of rallying to freedom's 
banner goes directly back to the days of 
Casimir Pulaski, whom we honor here 
tonight. 

Not many names made famous in the 
American Revolution have received the ven- 
eration and acclaim down through the years 
that Pulaski’s has received. Here in New 
York today, 183 years after Pulaski's death, 
a splendid parade was held on Fifth Avenue, 
the 26th of such affairs. We have this hand- 
some gathering tonight. 

Across the river in New Jersey stands a 
mighty structure known as the Pulaski Sky- 
way (which we looked at flying in this morn- 
ing). 2 

Earlier this week I drove from the Penta- 
gon to Aberdeen Proving Ground. The high- 
way on which one travels north from Balti- 
more is the Pulaski Highway. 

It is interesting that 12 of our States, in- 
cluding the State of New York, have a town 
or city named Pulaski. 

Seven States have counties named Pulaski. 

My father even had a cousin and boyhood 
chum on a farm out In Ohio named Elihu 
Pulaski Alles. 

There are statues of Pulaski in Savannah, 
Ga., in Washington, D.C., and the famous one 
at West Point, Heaven only knows how 
many public squares, parks, and American 
farm boys besides Cousin Elihu have been 
named for Casimir Pulaski. Tonight it is 
appropriate for us to spend a moment or two 
inquiring why. 

The first reason, of course, has to do with 
Pulaski’s feats at arms during the American 
Revolution. A legendary horseman, an in- 
spirational leader, a furious fighter, a soldier 
famous even among soldiers for 
courage, Pulaski's record in the Revolution 
Was remarkable. 

He arrived in this country from Paris with 
a letter from Benjamin Franklin dated May 
29, 1777. He wrote General Washington: 

“I wish to receive under my command a 
detachment of cavalry volunteers, and to 
hold such rank as would authorize me to 
command a whole division if I deserve 
it. © The chief thing for which I ask 
is to be near the enemy, to have the oppor- 
tunity to earn the name of a good offi- 
cer. I have come from Europe in the 
hope that I may be accepted in the ranks of 

worthy citizens who fight for their 
country and for independence.” 

Note that he said: “The chief 
which I ask is to be near the enemy.“ 


for 
This 
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is the test of the soldier everywhere, At 
West Point an officer is taught: “Always 
move toward the sound of the guns." 

While waiting for formal appointment by 
Congress, Pulaski was assigned as a volunteer 
oMicer on General Washington’s staff and 
established himself with General Washing- 
ton by the daring charge which he led at 
the Battle of Brandywine. He was commis- 
sioned brigadier general by Congress and 
became commander of the American cavalry. 
Later, when this particular assignment did 
not work out too well, perhaps because of 
what General Washington referred to as "the 
disadvantages under which he labored as 
a stranger not well acquainted with the 
language, genius and manners of this coun- 
try.“ he organized, with Washington's sup- 
port and with congressional approval, his 
own cavalry and infantry unit known as 
Pulaski’s Legion. He arrived in the nick of 
time in Charleston, S.C., to help save that 
city, and a bit later in command of the 
French and American cavalry at the siege of 
Savannah, he led a full cavalry charge into 
an opening in the enemy’s works, in which 
engagement he was mortally wounded. He 
died 2 days later on the American brig Wasp 
in the Savannah River, October 11, 1779, at 
the age of 31 years, These herolc deeds 
entitle him to the honors which we accord 
him. 

The second reason why Pulaski's memory is 
venerated, goes beyond his heroism on the 
field of battle, and has to do with the con- 
tribution which he made to American inde- 
pendence, We tend to remember men who 
change the course of events. Pulaski was 
the father of American cavalry, perhaps the 
savior of Charleston, and was frequently 
a major force in the bolstering of the some- 
time flagging spirit of the American Revolu- 
tionary Army during times of difficulty. 
General Washington wrote him: 

“I assure you, sir, I have a high sense of 
your merit and services and the principles 
that influence the part you have taken in the 
affairs of this country. The disinterested 
and unremitted zeal you have manifested in 
the service gives you a title to the esteem of 
raya citizens of America and have assured you 

0.“ 

There is a third reason why Pulaski is 
venerated, and this reason is of major sig- 
nificance today. Free men all over the world 
hold in special veneration the heroes of the 
past who have made sacrifices, taken up arms, 
run risks, and fought effectively, not for con- 
quest, but for liberation, for the right of men 
to be free. Garibaldi of Italy, Simon Bolivar 
in Latin America, George Washington of the 
United States, are names known to free men 
everywhere and to men who want to be free. 
Thus while Pulaski’s skill and daring, and 
his undeniable help, entitle him to our 
gratitude, the fact that one ideal—freedom— 
drove him forward in these endeavors is re- 
sponsible for the special place which he oc- 
cuptes. He was motivated by this great 
ideal. He gave his life for it. 

Here are his own words: Stating that en- 
thusiastic zeal for a noble cause and for life 
in America” made him enlist in our ranks, 
he said: “I came here to sacrifice everything 
for the independence of America. I wish to 
live in a free country and before I settle 
down here I wish to fight for that country's 
freedom.” 5 

I must say that I personally take great 
pleasure and satisfaction in the thought that 
down through the years this country has held 
aloft the banner of freedom and that men 
like Pulaski who wished to fight for freedom 
have fallen in behind that banner. Your 
forefathers and mine came to this country 
because they, like Pulaski, “wished to live In 
a free country.” 

Some years ago, right after World War II, 
I spent some time In Greece on an American 
economic mission there. I became close 
friends with a young lawyer assigned to the 
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UN. N. R. A. mission. I asked my friend for 
his explanation of why such a wonderful re- 
lationship existed between Greeks and 
Americans and why Greeks were so fascinated 
by America. His reply was: It's very simple. 
You are carrying the torch we lit.” 

Nothing could be more important today 
than that we continue to carry that torch, 
and that we hold it as high as we can, In 
fact, doing just that Is our most important 
task today. A statistical analysis of the 
gains which communism has made since 
World War II ts depressing. One-third of the 
earth's surface, one-third of the population 
are under Communist domination, Not very 
long ago the leaders of Communist bloc na- 
tions were predicting greater gains and as- 
serting that the tide of history was flowing 
strongly for them. Long-term trends cannot 
safely be predicted on such short-range de- 
velopments, however. Indeed the past year 
has seen this advance come to a crunching 
halt and cracks have appeared in the edifice 
50 recently constructed, 

A longer range view of history requires the 
conclusion that progress toward freedom, 
liberty, and the recognition of the dignity 
of the individual, is the undeniable course of 
history. This is the basic urge in every 
human being—man’s highest aspiration. It 
follows that we must hold the torch, lit in 
ancient Athens 3,000 years ago, aloft and that 
we must keep it burning brightly so that 
everywhere it can lend encouragement to the 
hopes and aspirations of that one-third of 
the world which lives in a society which is 
not free. 

In this connection, this past year has seen 
one interesting development. It has become 
increasingly clear that the countries most 
wedded to Communist doctrine find the 
greatest difficulty in growing food in ade- 
quate quantities to support the population. 
This is true in Russia, Red China, North 
Vietnam, Cuba. Since rain falls on Com- 
munist and non-Communist alike and since 
historically the food production problem has 
not been distributed in this fashion, the 
explanation has to be looked for somewhere 
else. 

The answer seems to me to be that a free 
society does provide the motivation for hard, 
tedious toil in the field, whereas the Com- 
munist society does not. The farmer must 
not only haye the traditional independence 
and pride that goes with working the land, 
but he must also expect and receive the 
fruits of his labors. 

In visiting our installations in southeast 
Asia a year ago, I was continually amazed 
at the motivation of the Viet Cong (the in- 
surgent Communist forces in South Viet- 
nam) and wondered at how the Communist 
philosophy could instill such fire and spirit 
in these men. I must say that there is noth- 
ing but cause for hope in the realization, 
this year, that whatever motivates the Viet 
Cong motivates him only to murder, lie in 
ambush, and seek to take away what some- 
one else has made, or built, or grown. It 
does not motivate him to grow food or pro- 
duce wealth. History is replete with dra- 
matic short range successes, large and small, 
based on the motivation to acquire the out- 
put of someone else’s labor to get some- 
thing for nothing. But no lasting civiliza- 
tion can be built on such a basis. 

In Pulaski's day, if you believed that men 
should be free, you joined an army fighting 
on the side of freedom. Today, motivated 
by the same belief, and on a much larger 
scale, the United States is fighting for free- 
dom all over the world. We supply military 
equipment to support this fight under our 
military assistance program which amounts 
annually to over $1 billion. We have 
MAAG's and military advisory missions in 
44 countries. The sole purpose of this mili- 
tary assistance program and of these military 
advisory missions is to help people who are 
fighting for their freedom. 
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Furthermore, our troops, when needed and 
where requested, go into action in this same 
cause. Today in South Vietnam, American 
soldiers, in an advisory capacity to be sure, 
are running great physical risks as the people 
of South Vietnam wage a desperate effort to 
prevent the Communist force In southeast 
Asia from destroying their government and 
terminating their liberties. We have two 
divisions and numerous supporting troops 
in South Korea who are there for the purpose 
of preventing the Communist legions from 
the north from overrrunning that country. 
We have five divisions in West Germany with 
supporting troops there and in France, again 
for the sole purpose of assisting our NATO 
allies in defending their lands against the 
Communist hordes, 

We are containing the Communist menace, 
and will do so, because more and more peo- 
ple throughout the world are becoming con- 
vinced that our goal—the goal of the United 
States—is not conquest but is indeed what 
we say it is—the defense of freedom, the 
defense of the right of nations to determine 
their own form of government, their own 
courses of action; in short, that we are deter- 
mined to resist aggression by whatever means 
are required, wherever it occurs. This is a 
difficult effort, an extremely expensive one, 
a long one and a trying one. But the lesson 
of history is that this cause for which we 
strive will prevail in the end. Let me close 
by saying as earnestly as I can that what we 
are doing throughout the world today is com- 
pletely in keeping with what patriots like 
Pulaski did for us 185 years ago. Perhaps 
some day history will venerate this effort too 
as we venerate today what Pulaski did for us. 
And lastly, there is some hope for the world 
as long as men and nations are motivated 
selflessly to run these risks and expend these 
efforts for this noble goal. 


In Eulogy of the Honorable Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been saddened, as have my col- 
leagues, to hear of the tragic death of 
our dear friend, the Honorable CLEM 
MILLER, of California, Although he was 
not long with us, he made an excellent 
contribution and will long be remem- 
bered. Crem MruLer was personable, 
effective and a dedicated public servant. 
I recall with great pleasure our many 
chats together as we discussed the im- 
portant issues of the day. A man of 
high intelligence, Crem Myititer never 
deviated from his convictions and was 
able to present those convictions in a 
most effective manner. 

I want to express to his widow, the 
daughters and the other members of the 
family, my heartfelt sympathy because 
of this tragedy, and my earnest hope 
that the protection of divine guidance 
will be with them to sustain them. 

I believe that as well as any Member 
that has ever served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, our departed friend, CLEM 
MILLER, lived by the advice that William 
Cullen Bryant gave in such a noble fash- 
ion in “Thanatopsis:” 
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"So live, that when they summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 


take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him, and Hes down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


Remarks by Hon. William J. Green at 
Pulaski Day Celebration, Philadelphia, 
Sunday, October 7, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Sunday I was fortunate in being a visitor 
for a few hours in one of our major U.S. 
Cities, the City of Brotherly Love, the 
great metropolis of our State of Penn- 
Sylvania, the progressive city of Phila- 
delphia. 

While there I visited with my friend 
and colleague, Jimme BYRNE, an old 
associate of mine from my Pennsylvania 
General Assembly days. 

We attended the Pulaski Day celebra- 
tion in Independence Hall sponsored by 
the Polish-American Congress, Eastern 
Pennsylvania District. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
fine address delivered by another of our 
colleagues, the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
Green, Jr., on this occasion of the 183d 
anniversary of the great sacrifice made 
by this great friend and fighter in the 
Revolution for Independence. 

Congressman GREEN delivered a mes- 
Sage from President Kennedy and fol- 

ed with a historical and moving ac- 
Count of this great Polish patriot. 
His talk should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress as it traces our early 
Struggles, our growth, and resolution to 
Preserve for all peoples from all lands 
the independence of thought, religion, 
and personal freedoms. 
I submit for the Recorp the full text 
Of this address by the leader of Phila- 
elphia’s Democratic forces and a distin- 
Zulshed Member of this body. 

BY PHILADELPRIA DEMOCRATIC 

Camaran WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR, AT Pu- 

LASKI Day CELEBRATION, INDEPENDENCE 

HALL, SUNDAY, Ocrover 7, 1962, SPONSORED 

BY POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, EASTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT 
wee hundred and eighty-three years ago 
de great hero fought for American inde- 

ndence and paid with his life at a time 
of m Our country was in its greatest need 
help and sacrifice. 

3 deeds have found a glorious place in 

Tem history, his name shall always be 
embered by our people. 

Soldier of liberty sacrificed his for- 


ait, to the defense of a noble cause. Daring 
unflinching tn his determination to fight 
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for freedom, he took up arms in Poland 
against enemies of his country as a leader of 
the bar confederation. 

Banished from his native Poland and sen- 
tenced to death under Russian instigation, 
he sought new frontiers to carry on his cru- 
sade for freedom. He came to America and 
offered his help to General Washington in 
the American Revolution. 

On his arrival in this country, Pulaski met 
another great Polish soldier, Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. Through thelr heroic efforts for 
American freedom, both these men laid the 
first foundation of traditional friendship be- 
tween the peoples of Poland and America. 

On October 11, 1779, General Pulaski died 
of wounds he suffered while leading his 
cavalry in an attack on Savannah, Ga. 

Recently President Kennedy proclaimed 
October 11 as Gen. Casimir Pulaski Day to 
honor the memory of this Polish patriot 
throughout our Nation, 

In relation to this occasion, the President 
has asked me to relay a warm message of 
felicitations to the people of Polish ancestry 
here, 

I am confident that the President's mes- 
sage speaks for all the American people. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 6, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM J, GREEN, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is a pleasure to extend warm greetings 
and best wishes to all those gathered at 
Independence Hall today to honor Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski—one of America's greatest 
patriots. I am especially pleased to conyey 
these words through Congressman Bm. 
GREEN. 

Casimir Pulaski, a young Polish patriot, 
fought with bravery in the Continental Army 
and provided our struggling new Nation 
with briliant military leadership. His dedi- 
cation to the cause of liberty will always 
serve as an inspiration to all peoples through- 
out the world in their struggle for national 
freedom. 

It is fitting indeed that you honor General 
Pulaski in Philadelphia today—and that all 
Americans show their deep gratitude to this 
extraordinarily brave patriot; to his country- 
men and to the many other brave men who 
fought the cause of American freedom dur- 
ing the Revolutionary battles and in the 
many struggles for liberty and freedom since 
then. 

I know the contributions and traditions 
of Polish-Americans will continue to enrich 
all our lives, and I am delighted to join all 
of you in honoring General Pulaski today. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


I also am happy to announce today that 
the President has directed the Secretary of 
the Navy to name one of our new Polaris 
submarines after Casimir Pulaski, in recog- 
nition of the General’s distinguished services 
to the United States. 

In the present world struggle between the 
forces of evil and good, oppression and 
moral resistance—General Pulaski's romantic 
figure emerges today more viydly than ever 
from the past. 

Men like Pulaski, who came from distant 
lands to these shores were deeply impressed 
by the Declaration of Independence, which 
was solemnly proclaimed in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1778. 

This great charter of human rights 

stressed, “That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are: life, Uberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 
America's future development and her 
greatness is based on these ideals which be- 
came the cornerstone of true democracy. 
Since those days, the United States has be- 
come a symbol of liberty and a support for 
the oppressed. 

Generations of Poles have settled in this 
country. They have built new homes and 
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contributed much to the progress and pros- 
perity of the United States. 

Throughout 18 decades of American his- 
tory countless thousands of Poles have given 
their lives for freedom throughout the world, 
wherever there has been conflict between 
democracy and tyranny. 

Today, Poland itself does not have the 
type of freedom for which these soldiers 
fought. The Polish nation and her people 
are unwillingly under the political domina- 
tion and ecomonic exploitation of Soviet 
Russia. 

The human rights and dignity of man, 
for which General Pulaski died, have been 
suppressed in Poland and many other na- 
tions taken into captivity by Russia. 

Many nations are threatened by Commu- 
nist aggression and infiltration. 

The cold war forced upon us by the 
Soviets has created many problems. Prob- 
lems as difficult and dangerous as those 
through which we lived during wars 
drenched in blood and gunfire. 

The United States is observing world de- 
velopments with greatest care. We are on 
guard, always ready for any crisis. 

The Kennedy administration has made 
every effort to build up the Nation's mili- 
tary to such proportions that it can stop 
any aggressor and has capabilities of deliver- 
ing a quick knockout blow. 

Recently, our sons were sent to Vietnam 
Just as they were sent to Korea 12 years ago 
to help stem the Communist aggression. 
They were sent there because America has 
a a bulwark of freedom in a frightened 
world. 

The United States is keeping a watchful 
eye on developments in Berlin and Cuba. 
We will never allow a buildup of enemy 
military bases in Cuba that can alm destruc- 
tion at the heart of the American mainland, 

We don't want war because we remember 
the graves of American fathers, sons, hus- 
bands, and brothers who paid the supreme 
sacrifice. 

But, we cannot allow the spread of Com- 
munism anywhere in our hemisphere or in 
other parts of the world. 

We are ready to use our strength to safe- 
guard our country and our allies from any 
aggression. 

I believe, that of all developments in the 
world today, the status of the Polish nation 
is closest to your heart. 

Although there is a given appearance of 
freedom in Poland, today, under Commu- 
nist domination, there is a rising persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church, clergy, and 
nuns. 

There is a cold war in Poland, too, This is 
a determined struggle by the freedom-loving 
people of Poland for their nation's spirit, 
faith, and patriotic principles. This strug- 
gle is led by the unbending leadership o 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynsk1i. 

The increase of Communist persecution 
against the church comes at a time when the 
celebration of Poland’s one thousand years of 
Christianity is approaching. 

Most recently His Excellency Archbishop 
John J. Krol appealed in his distinguished 
sermons never to let up in providing spiritual 
assistance for Poland. 

On September 14, of this year, I introduced 
in the U.S, Congress the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That the U.S. representative to the 
United Nations shall take such steps as may 
be appropriate to bring to the attention of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
the violations in recent years by the Govern- 
ment of Poland of article 26 of the universal 
declaration of human rights In denying to 
parents their prior right to direct the edu- 
cation of their children through nationaliz- 
ing, expropriating, and closing religious 
schools in Poland, without regard to the 
protests of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski and 
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others in their attempts to prevent this an- 
nihilation of basic human rights.” 

The Kennedy administration is doing 
everything within its means to give economic 
aid to the Polish people. We are also using 
every occasion possible to help the Polish 
people in their struggle for true freedom. 

We are confident that all Americans of 
Polish extraction support us In these aims. 

Let us hope that the day of liberation for 
Poland and other behind-the-Iron-Curtain 
nations is not too far off. 


Waters From Kinzua Dam Will Wash 
Away U.S. Commitments to the 
Senecas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing that the United States has done has 
been so completely disheartening to the 
people as the breaking of our word in 
the violation of the treaty of 1794 with 
the Seneca Indians, which contains the 
phrase, “the United States will never 
disturb the Seneca Nation.” 

That this Congress upheld the Army 
Engineers in their determination to 
build the Kinzua Dam regardless of this 
treaty, was to me a heartbreaking 
shock, from which I shall not recover. 
Above all things my country’s word 
should stand. 

In reading the history I find that the 
Senecas accepted President Washing- 
ton's personal assurance that the treaty 
would never be violated. Apparently no 
steps have been taken to guarantee to 
these people whom the Army Engineers 
are displacing, homes commensurate 
with those they have built and paid 
for—the least we could do for these 
people who obviously are being consid- 
ered expendable. 


I am inserting a very fine article by. 


Brooks Atkinson which appeared in the 
New York Times of October 9, 1962, 


Warers From Kinzva Dam WILL WASH Away 
U.S. CoMMITMENTS TO THE SENECAS 
(By Brooks Atkinson) 

When the Kinzua Dam in the Allegheny 
River floods the heartland of the Seneca 
Reservation in 1965, there is no reason to 
believe that the Indians will be adequately 
resettled. The engineering for the dam 
proceeds on an inexorable schedule, but 
there is no equivalent engineering for the 
victims. 

Having violated the 1794 treaty ("The 
United States will * * * never disturb the 
Seneca Nation”), the Government has not 
given practical help to the 132 affected 
families at the time they need it most. Once 
an inhuman and immoral act has been 
committed, the consequences carry the same 
infections all along the line. 

The Senecas are caught in a vicious circle. 
They must start building next spring on 
650 acres that will not be flooded. But it 
will be at least 2 years before they will know 
what compensation they can expect from 
Congress. No matter how modest, the new 
homes will cost more than the old houses 
are worth, and the Senecas are fearful of 
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having to go in debt because of circum- 
stances taken out of their control. 

Since a tribal way of life that has lasted 
168 years is coming to an end, the Senecas 
also need a master plan to supply the base 
of a new economy as well as new living 
arrangements. But the time for a useful 
master plan has probably passed. Even if 
the Senecas could afford to pay for it, a 
master plan would take 2 years to complete. 

In general, the Senecas lack solid informa- 
tion about their future. So far the Army 
Corps of Engineers, which is building the 
dam, has not supplied maps that will show 
where the new roads, rights-of-way and in- 
stallations are going to be. Consistently and 
characteristically arbitrary, the corps has 
also refused to plan the two sites where 
the Senecas believe they can safely build. 

Various Government agencies haye sent 
representatives to Salamanca, N.Y,, to make 
surveys and give advice, The Corps of En- 
gineers has already paid the Pennsylvania 
Railroad $20 million for its right-of-way 
and the rehabilitation of an alternate route 
to take the place of the Warren, Pa., to Sala- 
mancs line, which will be abandoned. But 
the Seneca Nation has received no money 
from any Federal agency to assist in the ex- 
pensive task of organizing a future. The 
burden placed on the Seneca resources is 
excessive. The Senecas are governed by a 
council elected every 2 years—November 6 
being the date of the next election. The 
Seneca Nation has an annual income of 
about $75,000 from leases and rights-of-way. 
Although the Government has violated the 
Treaty of 1794, the Government has never 
denounced it and continues to pay the tradi- 
tional annual subsidy of $1.35 and 2 yards 
of cloth per capita. 

Faced by an unprecedented emergency, the 
council has had to borrow $30,000 to pay for 
an appraisal of the lands that will be flooded. 
Within the next 2 or 3 years, Congress will 
presumably compensate the tribe for this 
expense. In the meantime, the entire re- 
sponsibility has to be borne by the Senecas. 
The council has had to rent seven rooms for 
offices, buy modern office equipment and 
hire a paid staff of three. The Senecas are 
in the equivocal position of having to peti- 
tion Congress for redress of a disastrous 
situation that Congress created. 

Since last summer George Heron, the 
elected treasurer of the Seneca Nation, has 
devoted full time to serving as administra- 
tor. Mr, Heron, a soft-spoken, well-informed 
attractive Seneca, used to make a round trip 
of 150 miles every day to work in Buffalo in 
steel construction, as several other Senecas 
do. He has to sacrifice $3,000 annual income 
to give full time to administrating tribal 
affairs. 

He has the assistance and advice of Sidney 
Carney, a Choctaw, who represents the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and Walter Taylor, a 
civillan specialist in Indian Affairs, who 
represents the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends (Quakers). In 1794 the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends sent repre- 
sentatives through the wilderness to advise 
the Senecas on the treaty they ultimately 
signed with George Washington’s deputy. 
They accepted Washington's personal assur- 
ance that the treaty would never be violated. 
Mr. Taylor's zeal in helping the Senecas 
represents one of the Philadelphia Friends’ 
oldest traditions. 

Last Friday Mr. Heron, Mr. Carney, and 
Mr. Taylor spent the day in New York con- 
ferring with the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. The several housing administrators 
they met could not have been more knowl- 
edgeable and helpful or more thoroughly 
acquainted with the detalls of the emer- 
gency. 

But the needs of 90 percent of the dis- 
placed Senecas lie outside the province of 
the Public Housing Administration. They 
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are the homeowning Senecas who have no 
concrete assurances about their future. Al- 
though Congress has appropriated $24,500,- 
000 to bulld the Kinzua Dam and destroy the 
oldest existant U.S. treaty, not a cent has 
been paid to the Senecas. While the dam 
rises, the Senecas are expendable. 


U.S. Foreign Policy at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1962, Dr. O. J. Wilson, president of 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, made an 
address in Detroit, Mich., on “U.S. For- 
eign Policy at the Crossroads.” In it Dr. 
Wilson outlined his reactions to our con- 
duct of foreign affairs at several critical 
points in recent history. His evaluation 
of the results of our conduct is pene- 
trating and strictly nonpartisan. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Wilson presents a challenge 
to every American citizen to be informed 
in the area of foreign affairs and take 
every honorable means possible to exert 
his influence. 

I submit Dr. Wilson's address to the at- 
tention of my colleagues as follows: 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AT THE CROSSROADS 

I am highly honored to have the privilege 
of addressing you on this important occa- 
sion. I hope that what I shall say to you 
on the subject of U.S. foreign policy tonight 
will not be regarded as a partisan political 
view on my part in any sense of the word. 
I am, on the contrary, wholly bipartisan on 
the matter of foreign policy and believe that 


the two major parties must accept a measure 


of the praise and the blame for our successes 
and failures in this area of our national 
life. 

Since my purpose, therefore, is not to criti- 
cize either the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats, I trust that you will regard by humble 
effort as a citizen of these United States for 
what it really is; namely, an effort on my part 
to examine and evaluate our foreign policy 
since the end of World War II. In conduct- 
ing such an evaluation, one must ask first 
what the policy of the United States has 
been concerning certain matters, with re- 
spect to certain countries, and then assess 
the effectiveness of that policy in terms of 
results. 

Let me remind you that the United States 
adopted unofficially the good neighbor pol- 
icy toward all nations and all peoples dur- 
ing the first administration of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt and that it was out of 
such a background of international relations 
that World War II burst upon us with all its 
ghastly fury. 

Following World War II, our general for- 
eign policy was to help restore peace, order 
and justice throughout the world. Nations 
looked to us for leadership in establishing 
the United Nations in San Francisco in 1945, 
and we responded by giving our unstinted 
support to what appeared to be man’s long- 
awaited answer to the prevention of war. 
However, in 1946, the wintry winds from 
Russia began to blow westward, and the deeP 
freeze of a “cold war” began to obstruct our 
relations with that nation. Specifically, 
Russia claimed the United States had RO 
right to be in Berlin, even though our pres- 
ence there was fully and legally covered bY 
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treaty between Russia, France, England and 
the United States, Russian troops blocked 
transportation by rail and highway, and the 
United States, rather than exercise her rights 
under treaty, utilized air transportation to 
supply the needs of the people of West 
Berlin. * 

While it may be argued by some that the 
United States achieved its objective in 1948 
without the clash of arms, and thus demon- 
strated the success of its foreign policy, the 
events of history subsequent to this crisis 
Point to this incident as our first major de- 
feat for U.S. foreign policy. Russia ap- 
Parently gambled that the United States, 
tired from a long, bloody, and costly war, 
Would not fight over access to West Berlin, 
She won that gamble and thus set a pat- 
tern for defying and embarrassing the United 
States wherever a crisis can be stimulated 
or spawned by Communist-bloc nations. I 
am convinced that the United States could 
find should haye ordered an armed escort to 
Move supplies to West Berlin under treaty 
Tights. I am further convinced that Russia 
would have yielded short of war when her 
show of force was met with an equal or 
Freater show of force by the United States. 
This precise incident, however, demonstrated 
that Russia was willing to fight for the suc- 
Cess of her foreign policy and that the United 
States was neither ready nor willing to chal- 
lenge Russia by arms in support of its for- 
eign policy. 

Out of the so-called cold war grew a policy 
Commonly called the policy of containment 
toward communism. It was designed to stop 
communism from being exported to countries 
Adjacent to Russia by revolutionary means. 
This policy was ed by the Marshall 
Plan by which the United States made mili- 

and economic aid available to wartorn 
and economically underdeveloped nations. 
While it is true that, under this policy of 
containment, we probably saved Greece from 
the Communists in the late 1940's, it is also 
true that we lost China in 1949 with her 600 
Million souls to communism. It is, more- 
Over, true that we have been guarding the 
Straits for a dozen years while 
Chiang Kai-shek and his army grow old, 
Weary, and disillusioned that the United 
States will even join in overturning the 
Communist regime in mainland China. We 
Simply wait—apparently uncertain what 
Could or should be done about recognition 
of the Communist Government of China or 
helping the Government we do recognize to 
control of the territory and the people 
for which it speaks. The Russians, in giving 
military assistance to the Communist 
forces of Mao Tse-tung, gambled again that 
the United States would not go to war over 
China. Russia won this gamble hands down. 
© demonstrated again, at one of the ma- 
Jor turning points in the history of the world, 
that the United States was not ready to 
fight to contain communism. 

No sooner had Chiang Kai-shek been 
Pushed from the mainland of China to For- 
™osa—Taiwan—than the Communists at- 
tacked South Korea in 1950. The United 
States rushed troops from Japan to block the 

unists long enough to persuade other 
United Nations members to join in repelling 
Communists. From the day we entered 
the United Nations police action against 

Orth Korea and Communist China, the 
United States fought with rare courage and 

eroism on the one hand, but apparently 
Without clarity of purpose on the other. We 
appeared to be eminently capable of winning 
i e war, but we hesitated to do so lest it 
uvolve us more extensively with Communist 
China and perhaps, Russia as well. 

We backed away from this military in- 
Yolvement in the spring of 1953 after declar- 
R g that we were fighting the wrong war, in 
W wrong country, against the wrong enemy. 

© have not been told officially what was the 
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right war, the right country, nor the enemy 
that should be regarded as the right one. 

If our policy at the time of our engagement 
in this police action was to defeat the enemy 
in battle, we achieved our purpose; if our 
policy visualized a defeat so crushing that 
peace could be restored and the way paved 
for uniting all of Korea under a democratic 
government, then we failed completely. If 
our policy was intended to demonstrate our 
determination to fight the combined force of 
Communist arms wherever lifted in similar 
aggression, other countries under the shadow 
of the hammer and sickle must have experi- 
enced a bitter disappointment that the 
United States sued for an armistice before 
achievement of such a purpose. 

If our policy in Korea proved to be incon- 
clusive, indecisive, and uncertain, our pol- 
icy toward Hungary was even more indefinite 
and bewildering. In October of 1956, certain 
freedom-loving Hungarians challenged their 
Communist masters and attempted to estab- 
lish a government which would follow a more 
Hungarian course similar to that of Tito in 
Yugoslavia. These brave Hungarians fought 
with unparalleled valor and heroism in com- 
plete confidence that the United States and 
the United Nations would heed their cry for 
help. But, alas, this help never came, The 
Russians intervened with arms on the night 
of November 3-4 and crushed the Hungarian 
revolt. But much more was crushed than 
the brave but futile struggle of the Hun- 
garians. Soviet armed intervention went 
unchallenged by the United States, which 
had implied, through its containment policy, 
that it would aid nations under Communist 
attack. Failure to join in expelling the Rus- 
sians from Hungary was not only a crushing 
blow to our forelgn policy, but it was a 
crushing blow to freedom everywhere. 

The anguished cry of brave men struggling 
to remain free was heard all over the world: 
their call for help was a direct one to the 
people of the United States. Our foreign 
policy Imposed upon us a moral obligation 
to heed their call; the cause for which they 
were being besieged by the Russians was life 
and freedom and self-determination. In the 
name of humanity, the United States could 
never have a more worthy cause for which 
to fight but defense of the Nation itself 
against Communist attack. But, alas, the 
pattern here was the same as at Berlin, in 
the attack upon China, and the attack upon 
South Korea. We appeared gripped by 
inertia and indecision to the point where we 
took no action beyond joining in a mild 
United Nations resolution condemning Rus- 
sia. Once more the United States demon- 
strated to every helpless nation on earth that 
our foreign policy was something about which 
we were prepared to talk at great length, but 
we were not prepared to fight to achieve the 
success of that policy. 

In my judgment, our attitude toward 
Hungary scuttled much of the hope remain- 
ing in the breasts of defenseless people that 
they can really count on the United States 
in a time of crisis. If we did not completely 
do so in the way in which we failed to re- 
spond to Hungary in her time of greatest 
need, we have undoubtedly done so by the 
way in which we have reacted to three rapid- 
fire incidents of great international signifi- 
cance during the past 114 years. 

The first of these important international 
incidents was the abortive invasion of Cuba 
early in 1961. The United States witnessed 
the shocking transformation of Cuba from a 
democratic government to a Communist- 
dominated one under Fidel Castro since the 
fall of the Batista government. Personal 
and property rights were ignored under the 
revolutionary regime, and thousands of 
Cubans fled to the United States for political 
asylum. Here, with fullest enjoyment of 
freedom in this land, Cuban refugees 
dreamed someday of their return to their 
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homeland, and many of them banded to- 
gether to undergo physical conditioning and 
basic military training in preparation for an 
invasion of Cuba. 

At the time when these Cuban refugees 
were preparing for an assault on their home- 
land with the purpose of overthrowing Cas- 
tro, the United States had two alternatives: 
It could have disbanded and disarmed the 
Cuban nationals and have made it crystal 
clear that no Invasion force could be 
mounted from mainland United States, or ft 
could have given the necessary equipment 
and made available technical and military 
assistance to such a degree as to insure vic- 
tory. Apparently it did neither with the 
invasion ending in an overwhelming defeat 
and resulting in great embarrassment and 
loss of prestige to the United States. 
Threescore years earlier, the United States 
had wrested Cuba from Spain under the 
Monroe Doctrine which had been completely 
respected by all nations for well over a cen- 
tury. The defeat of the invasion force, 
amidst the taunts and peers of Castro and 
his Communist lieutenants, reduced the 
Monroe Doctrine to a meaningless scrap of 
paper. Whereas the United States had com- 
mitted itself through a widely acclaimed « 
policy, known as the Monroe Doctrine, to 
keep America for Americans, the Commu- 
nists could now boast of a base less than 100 
miles from Florida. 

Once again, the United States lost a major 
diplomatic battle through a timid and in- 
decisive foreign policy. The III effects of 
this uncertainty on our part were never more 
apparent than at the recent meeting of the 
Association of American States at Punta del 
Este. This was evidenced by the unwilling- 
ness of some of our most important sister 
republics to the south to vote economic 
sanctions against Cuba. 

The second significant international in- 
cident of recent months was the erection of 
the infamous Berlin wall by the Commu- 
nists between East and West Berlin last fall. 
While the U.S. Army looked on in utter 
amazement and the world in unbelievable 
revulsion, the Communists deliberately 
erected a block-wall barrier between the two 
Berlins. f 

This wall should have been destroyed, 
block by block, as it was erected. It was 
intended as a symbol of the finality with 
which Germany and Berlin are divided, East 
and West, Communist and free. And it so 
stands today as mute testimony to the im- 
munity with which the Communists can 
thus seal off entire populations and hold 
them virtual prisoners of the Communist 
state without interference from the United 
States. 

I was in Germany at the time this shock- 
lng event was taking place. Probably no 
act in modern history has so underscored 
the daring, boldness, and ruthlessness of a 
major power as this act. Germans seemed 
incapable of conceiving of the mighty United 
States, victor in the recent great World War 
II, as being so timid that it was unwilling 
to challenge Russia by destroying this wall. 

No matter how long and hard this Nation 
tries to convince Germans to the contrary, 
the Berlin wall wili stand as mute testimony 
to Russia's power and our vacillation until 
the wall is torn down. Nothing so sym- 
bolizes our Ineffective foreign policy to 
Germans as does this wall, 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk said in 
Berlin that the wall was an “affront to 
human dignity” and predicted a way will 
be found to tear it down. In this I wholly 
concur and add the timeworn statement 
of “What are we waiting for?” 

Finally, the Lao crisis, still unresolved, 
is the third significant international incident 
which demonstrates our weak, indecisive, 
ineffective foreign policy. For several 
months the United States, through its mu- 
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tual assistance program, has been trying to 
help the Royal Lao Army groom itself 
for effectively resisting deep penetrations 
into Laos by the Pathet Lao Communists. 
We have provided personnel and equipment 
to the Lao Army for special training 
in guerrilla fighting. Notwithstanding our 
strong moral and military commitment to 
the Lao, our help was not enough. The 
Communists have overrun a large portion 
of Laos in recent weeks, the Royal Lao 
Army has been repeatedly forced to yield 
vital territory, and large quantities of U.S. 
military equipment have fallen to the 
Communists. 

Where are the U.S. military forces? In 
Thailand, several miles away from the con- 
flict. It is my contention that the United 
States must inevitably make up its mind— 
and I here refer to the people of this Na- 
tlon—as to where, when, and on what issue it 
will not yield, withdraw, or treat with the 
Communists. The apparent willingness of 
our country to see a coalition government 
formed in Laos at a time when the Commu- 
nists are virtually in control of that small 
nation is tantamount to handing it over to 
the Communists altogether. My contention 
is that the fire department can never put 
out the fire in the department store by send- 
ing Its firefighting equipment to the grocery 
store or the barbershop when the alarm ts 
sounded. The fire has been raging in Laos, 
not in Thailand; the wall stands in Berlin, 
and the Communist forces of Castro become 
more securely entrenched in Cuba each day. 
What is our foreign policy on these mat- 
ters? Why have we not taken bold, decisive 
action to deal with them? Where do we go 
from here after 15 years of vacillation, ti- 
midity, and inertia? 

I conclude, my fellow Americans, by re- 
turning to the subject of my address, “U.S. 
Foreign Policy at the Crossroads.” I do not 
mean to imply that the United States has 
only recently arrived at the crossroads in 
matters relating to foreign policy. I do not 
mean that a single recent International in- 
cident or situation has suddenly placed our 
Nation in a dilemma position. I do mean 
that we as a Nation are at the crossroads and 
have been there for 114 decades. I do mean 
that we have been standing at the cross- 
roads of indecision and uncertainty to the 
point where the familiar taunt of “don't 
just do something, stand there,” is typical 
and descriptive of our foreign policy. 

I need also to return to my earlier thesis 
that I do not place the blame for our “cross- 
roads diplomacy” under either major party. 
I do, however, place the blame squarely 
where it belongs—on the shoulders of every 
American citizen. In a democracy such as 
ours, we elect our Representatives to Con- 
gress, to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. But we do little more than 
that. We do not communicate with them in 
& way which assists them in representing 
us on the vital issues before Congress. In 
short, we force them to act alone, to use 
their own Judgment. Hence, our Represent- 
atives, for the most part, represent only 
themselves because we are oblivious to our 
responsibility and their need for knowing 
what we really want. 


In all candor and in all fairness, I gen- 
uinely believe that Presidents Truman, El- 
senhower and Kennedy have done their best 
during these difficult years and that their 
respective Secretaries of State have been 
competent and dedicated men. But I at- 
tribute the apparent Iack of a clear-cut, dy- 
namic, positive foreign policy in dealing with 
the Communists in the postwar years to an 
almost total abdication on the part of our 
people of their responsibility to their Gov- 
ernment. We have failed to speck out with 
unity as a people and with clarity of pur- 
pose in guiding our elected Representatives. 
I submit to you that we have failed our Gov- 
ernment—and have thus failed ourselves be- 
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cause we are the Government—during these 
past critical years. 

Percy W. Bidwell, in his recent book en- 
titled “Undergraduate Affairs,” summed up 
our problem quite adequately with reference 
to the American people, it seems to me. He 
said: 

“They cannot initiate policy but they may, 
in effect, through expressions of disapproval, 
veto proposed new measure or cause estab- 
lished policies to be modified or abandoned. 
Yet great numbers of voters lack the knowl- 
edge and understanding of foreign countries 
and international relations, which are es- 
sential to intelligent, responsible Judgments. 
This grave weakness in our democracy chal- 
lenges American education at all levels, from 
the elementary grades to the universities.” 

If America is to move from the crossroads 
and embark upon a bold and positive foreign 
policy capable of stemming the onslaught of 
communism, it will have to do so soon. 
Khrushchev predicted in Rumania that the 
red flag of communism will fly over the 
United States by act of our own people. Per- 
haps Comrade Khrushchev has been stimu- 
lated to make such a bold prediction because 
he.has convinced himself that the United 
States is incapable of, or unwilling to, op- 
pose the Communist master plan for world 
domination. Perhaps he feels confident that 
our determination to resist further the ex- 
pansion of communism is gone. But I sub- 
mit to you, my fellow Americans, that the 
power to oppose and to fight communism and 
all for which it stands resides now—at this 
moment—in each of us. If we act now in 
concert with our Government, we can have 
& share in formulating a foreign policy that 
can save the world for democracy. If we fall 
to act, and if a strong policy does not evolve 
immediately, we have no reason to expect the 
rest of the world to look to us for leadership. 
The last great hope for democracy and 
peace will have vanished. I say with Patrick 
Henry, “Forbid it, Almighty God.“ 


The Honorable Wilbur Mills 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr, WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
pliments and commendations evidenced 
here today in attestation of the efficient 
and effective job that the chairman of 
our great committee has today com- 
pleted are by any standard of measure- 
ment respecting capabilities of a Member 
of the House justifiable and well merited. 

Directly affecting the domestic econ- 
omy and our ability to maintain com- 
petitive advantage in foreign markets, 
the committee was confronted with com- 
plex, involved, and difficult problems. 
Under the patient but expert guidance 
of our great chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, the Honor- 
able Witsur Mars, there has come this 
revolutionary but yet sound and con- 
structive foreign trade policy program. 

At all times, throughout committee 
consideration, the fairness of the chair- 
man is most pronounced—time for the 
proponents as well as the opponents of 
any particular problem is extended most 
willingly and most cordially. Whether 
the chairman is for or against a particu- 
lar legislative facet, his patience in pre- 
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senting both sides of the question is in- 
exhaustible. His almost parental atti- 
tude toward his committee colleagues is 
extraordinary—he delves deeply, con- 
scientiously and exhaustibly into the 
whys and the wherefores of any prob- 
lem with which a member may be puz- 
zled. His knowledgeabiness concerning 
the legislative history of our tax struc- 
ture, our tariff and foreign trade pro- 
gram, our social security system is truly 
outstanding. 

Our committee, the Congress, Arkan- 
sas and the Nation indeed are privileged 
and fortunate in having such a dedicated 
servant at the helm of so important a 
committee. 


An American's Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by J. Edgar Hoover at the American Le- 
gion national convention in Las Vegas, 
Nev., October 9, 1962: 

AN AMERICAN’sS CHALLENGE 


(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, at the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion 
in Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 9, 1962) 

At this critical hour in the life of our Re- 
public, it is indeed a high honor to serve as 
keynote speaker for this great national con- 
vention. It is a great privilege to be thus 
honored by men and women who have 
demonstrated their patriotism and their 
courage in defending our beloved Nation. 

Today, The American Legion is more 
vigorous than ever in inspiring national loy- 
alty and promoting national preparedness. 
You have never faltered in your dedication 
to, and promotion of American Ideals. 

In 1946, when I spoke to you at San Fran- 
cieco, the world was just emerging from a 
long and devastating war—a war which 
claimed the lives of over 400,000 of our fel- 
low countrymen. We looked hopefully for 
the end of hostilities and an era of 
peace with dignity, peace with honor, peace 
with International trust and understanding. 
We were aware, however, that a brand of 
tyranny and fascism—Red fasciam—far more 
treacherous than that of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, was emerging as a powerful threat on 
the international scene. By 1957, when I 
was honored to speak at your Atlantic City 
convention, the virus of communism had 
spread in epidemic proportions, infecting 
vast areas of Europe and Asia. The stench 
of death from the brutal slaughter of Hun- 
garian freedom fighters by Soviet hordes, par- 
alleling the carnage of Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol conqueror of the 13th century, hung 
heavy In the world atmosphere, 

Two years ago, in 1960, it was my duty to 
urgently warn your delegates at Miami that 
communism had gained already a strategie 
beachhead in nearby Cuba; that KhrushcheyY, 
Mao Tse-tung, and Castro were dictators of 
the same order, driven by the same atheistic 
urge to dominate men and nations. 

I referred also to the devastating encroach- 
ments of crime and corruption—avowed 
enemies of the very ideals upon which our 
Republic was founded. The poisonous ef- 
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fect of these enemies on the social, economic, 
and political life of America is keenly felt. 

Today, we stand at the same crossroads’ 
and are faced with threats identical to those 
which confronted us 16 years ago. These 
threats are accepted In some quarters as the 
normal climate of life, to be met with ap- 
Peasement or accommodation. The heavy 
inroads of international Communist aggres- 
sion continue with a terrible ruthlessness. 

Peoples everywhere must be prepared today 
to stand up and be counted—either for or 
against freedom. 

We are an idealistic Nation—a Nation ruled 
by laws, not by men, Yet, each year shows 
new record peaks of crime and lawlessness. 

Nearly 200 years ago, Edmund Burke 
warned, “The only thing necessary for the 
triumph of evil is for good men to do noth- 
ing.” How meaningful these words are today. 

We have failed to meet the postwar goals 
which America had established for herself 
because the “good men” to whom Burke re- 
ferred—the forces for decency in our coun- 
try—have failed in many respects to live up 
to their duties and responsibilities. 

What has happened to the time-honored 
Precepts of hard work and fair play which 
influenced the American scene during the 
all-important formative years of this great 
Republic? Where is the faith in God which 
fortified us through our past trials? Have 
Our national pride, our moral conscience, 
Our sensitivity to filth and degradation, 
Brown so weak that they no longer react to 
assaults upon our proud heritage of freedom? 

Crime and subversion are formidable prob- 
lems in the United States today because, and 
Only because, there is a dangerous flaw in our 
Nation's moral armor. Self-indulgence—the 
Principle of pleasure before duty—is prac- 
ticed across the length and breadth of the 
land. It is undermining those attributes of 
Personal responsibility and self-discipline 
Which are essential to our national survival. 
It is creating citizens who reach maturity 
With a warped sense of values and an un- 
developed conscience. 

Crime Is a parasite, feeding upon public 
disinterest and moral lethargy. This day, 
More than 5,200 felonies—4 serious crimes 
every minute—will be committeed across the 
United States. They will include 430 crimes 
ot violence—murders, forcible rapes, and as- 
Saults to kill. At least 250 robberies, 10 an 

„ will be recorded, as will 4,500 burg- 
laries, major larcenies, and automobile 
thefts. . 

Since 1946, our national crime totals have 
More than doubled. Over the past 5 years, 
Since 1957, these crimes have risen 5 times 
as fast as our growing population. 

Nowhere has this increase been more pro- 
nounced than among America's youth, Last 
year, persons under 18 years of age were in- 
Volved in 43 percent of all arrests for serious 
crimes, They accounted for 22 percent of the 
robbery arrests, nearly one-half of the burg- 
laries and larcenies, and well over half of 
ee — thefts throughout the United 


There is a moral breakdown among young 
People in the United States. The crime rate 
ls outdistancing the population increaée; 
Pornography is flourishing; and there is a 
Quest for status at the expense of morality. 

The heavy toll of crime, both juvenile and 
adult, is a direct product of self-indulgence 
and irresponsibility. There is a pattern of 
Aight from responsibility. 

It is utterly tragic that many otherwise 
intelligent people develop a blind spot with 
Tegard to the conduct of their own children. 

ntil there comes about a greater degree of 
Perental understanding—real interest, affec- 
tion, and concern_we will witness a con- 
tinued upsurge in juvenile crime. 

There must be a moral reawakening in 
every home of our country. Disrespect for 
law and order is a tragic moral illness, 
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As Benjamin Franklin said, “Nothing is of 
more importance for the public weal, than to 
+ + * train * * * youth in wisdom and vir- 
tue. Wise and good men are, in my opin- 
ion, the strength of a state; much more so 
than riches or arms.“ 

Our city streets are jungles of terror, The 
viciousness of the rapists, murderers, and 
muggers who attack women and young girls 
seems to know no bounds. This senseless 
sadism can be stopped only by a concerted, 
realistic action on the part of everyone con- 
nected with law enforcement and our judicial 
processes. We must adopt stiffer laws and a 
more stern policy toward these perverted 
individuals. 

Too often, the interests of justice and con- 
sideration for the welfare of society are 
buried under an avalanche of court decisions 
which give violators of the law rights and 
privileges that destroy respect for the law 
and public safety. 

Too often, technicalities have been per- 
mitted to exist in our penal codes which have 
been employed solely and exclusively for the 
benefit of that small minority of lawyers- 
criminal who use any tactic, no matter how 
unethical, to defeat the interests of justice. 

More and more the judicial-legal system 
of this country is being revised to benefit 
the criminal—to the disadvantage of the 
innocent. More judges should speak out 
against this legalized perversion of justice. 

Too often, our parole boards are being in- 
fluenced by impractical theorists—confer- 
ence room “ ” who are without ex- 
perience in the arena of action against crime. 

Too often, a cloak of special privilege is 
thrown around the enemies of society, 
vicious young muggers, robbers, rapists and 
murderers, by poorly conceived and malad- 
ministered programs intended to promote 
their rehabilitation. A 

Mercy tempers justice in the American 
judicial system, but leniency was never in- 
tended to become a weapon for repeating 
offenders. Mercy can be hazardous and sym- 
pathy morbid when they are wasted on those 
who exploit them, 

Responsibility for the wave of lawlessness 
now sweeping the Nation and the continued 
existence of conditions in which crime and 
corruption flourish, rests directly with the 
American people. The public, by its sub- 
missive attitude and its lethargic acceptance 
of infractions of the law, has helped create 
an atmosphere conductiye to the insidious 
growth of underworld activity. 

Crime is a community as well as a na- 
tional problem. It will not be abolished by 
ignoring it. Perhaps it is sometimes over- 
sensationalized; its gory details undoubtedly 
are distasteful to many people. But if the 
public is to be aroused to take needed ac- 
tion against what appears to be an epidemic 
of criminal activity, even sensationalism per- 
haps may be justfied. 

We are paying dearly and in cold cash 
for these indulgences. Crime now costs the 
American people more than §60 million a 
day. But this figure does not take into ac- 
count the human factors—the personal grief, 
the broken homes, the physical and mental 
suffering. Nor can a price be placed on the 
loss of American prestige in the community 
of nations, or the eroding influence upon 
our heritage, which are byproducts of the 
continuing growth of underworld activity. 

Crime has a sinister partner in promoting 
the breakdown of our moral standards. This 
partner is international communism—an 
aggressive and atheistic force which today 
controls one-third of the world’s population 
and one-fourth of her land surface. The 
barbaric Communist empire now stretches 
from the wall of Berlin to the China Sea, 
from Asia's Mekong River to the Escambray 
Mountains of Cuba, 

In our country, this international con- 
spiracy is represented by a bold and defiant 
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Communist Party—fanatically dedicated to 
the destruction of our form of free govern- 
ment. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is an alien 
force, an agency of a foreign power—the 
Soviet Russian Government. Today, it is 
engaged in an intensive campaign to openly 
defy the law and destroy public confidence 
in our entire system of justice. 

Throughout the past year, the party has 
deliberately and fiagrantly refused to comply 
with a US. Supreme Court ruling which 
requires it to register with the Attorney 
General as an agent of the Soviet Union. 

In furtherance of this campaign, front 
groups have been formed, propaganda leaf- 
lets circulated, agitational meetings held— 
all for the purpose of attacking American 
laws and undermining faith in our demo- 
cratic institutions. We must be aware of 
these tactics to sabotage our basic heritage 
of freedom, 

The Communists, their myriad fronts and 
coHaborationists do not fade away. The 
Communist Party today may be smaller in 
the United States, but it is a hard-core group 
of fanatics operating a massive and impres- 
sive propaganda machine. 


solely by shrunken rolls of actual party 
membership in this country. 

Communists continue with impunity to 
breathe out hate, particularly against the 
United States. 

There is not an avenue to the heart and 
mind of Americans that is not used to im- 
plant their false ideology. 

The Communists are experts in the prac- 
tice of treachery and deceit. They have 
used this program of blatant defiance as an 
offensive weapon to rally the support of mis- 
guided, ill-informed and naive individuals. 

Foremost among their targets have been 
America’s young people, for the aim of com- 
munism is world youth and the capture and 
corruption of that youth. 

We have but to look at the shameful riots 
in San Francisco in 1960 when college youth 
in that area, encouraged by Communists, 
acted like common hoodlums in demonstrat- 
ing against a committee of the U.S, Congress 
engaged in public business. 

We have but to look at the Communists’ 
success in stimulating the interest and par- 
ticipation of some of America’s young people 
in the Communist-inspired and Communist- 
dominated World Youth Festival which was 
held at Helsinki last summer. 

We have but to look at the party’s campus 
speech program which has seen Communist 
functionaries appear before student groups 
at colleges and universities from New York 
to California. On 1 campus alone, a crowd 
of nearly 12,000 turned out to hear the 
party's general secretary, ex-convict Gus Hall, 
declare that the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
a legitimate political organization on the 
American scene and deny its subservience to 
Moscow, from which it has been established 
that it actually receives orders and financial 
support. 

The success of these and other programs 
which the Communists have directed against 
American young people can be measured by 
the enthusiasm of top party officials who pre- 
dicted several weeks ago that 1,000 youths 
could be recruited as party members before 
the end of the year. 

Colleges should bear in mind that Com- 
munist speakers are not bound by any obli- 
gation to tell the truth. 


The fact is that the party in this country 
functions as @ valuable auxiliary of the So- 
viet-bloc espionage network. From their 
areas of influence, American Communists 
have produced a Julius Rosenberg, a Morton 
Sobell, and others both willing and able to 
betray vital secrets to the Soviet Union. 

Today, there are 925 Soviet and satellite 
official personnel in the United States. The 
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and dangerous threat. 


espionage 

From the immunity of their diplomatic 
assignments, representatives of Communist- 
bloc nations have directed intelligence net- 
works within the United States. From 1950 
through 1960, 21 officials of the Soviet Union 
alone were declared persona non grata or 
otherwise asked to leave the United States 
because of flagrant activities detrimental to 
this country. 

One Soviet defector, a former intelligence 
officer, has estimated that between 70 and 
80 percent of the Soviet officials in the United 
States have espionage assignments. Years 
of personal experience qualify this man to 

with authority concerning the du- 
plicity, the deception and the decelt which 
are inherent in every phase of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

During the last 30 years, the United States 
has participated in hundreds of meetings 
with the Communists—Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjom and Geneva. These meet- 

led to many agreements, almost all of 
which have been broken by Soviet Russia. 

We are at war with this sinister con- 
spiracy. Every Communist today must be 
considered as enemy, wherever he may be, 
at home or abroad. 

A “soft” approach toward the menace of 
communism can lead only to national dis- 
aster. 

Much has been done by the Government's 
internal security programs; by investigation, 
arrest and tion of party function- 
arles; and by widespread intelligent public 
opposition to the Marxist philosophy to 
thwart the Communist Party's efforts in this 
country. 

However, communism remains an intense 
subversive threat. Our Nation's efforts to 
deal effectively with this menace are not 
enhanced by those of the extreme right who 
tend to affix the Communist label without 
intelligent analysis, or by those of the ex- 
treme left who endeavor to minimize the 
real danger of communism, 

This latter group includes grossly irre- 
sponsible elements—a shocking number of 
whom have depended, for their very exist- 
ence, upon tax-exempt funds. We have 
heard them shout “sententious poppycock” 
at well-founded and documented warnings 
against the capacity of the Communists to 
pervert our thinking and destroy the spirit- 
ual supports which form the foundation of 
our freedom. Inane statements such as 
these add nothing to the American people's 
understanding of the true menace of com- 
munism at home and abroad. They are a 
rank disservice to the cause of freedom. 

I repeat, a soft“ attitude toward commu- 
nism can destroy us. We should unite as a 
people, around an intelligent, rational, sensi- 
ble but very hard attitude against commu- 
nism everywhere. 

In the battle against communism, as in all 
previous encounters with godless tyranny, 
the United States must win and we will win. 
Let Khrushchev, Castro, and Mao Tse-tung 

there is no force more powerful 
than the determination of a free and right- 
eous people. 

Let us not forget that whenever we have 
stood firm, communism has retreated. 

From the moment the American Republic 
was conceived, our country has achieved its 
proudest moments in the face of adversity. 
Valley Forge; Belleau Wood; Guadalcanal; 
Pusan, Korea—these are proud names In the 
Nation's history, places where our fighting 
men have risen to heroic heights to overcome 
deadly enemies. Challenge, not compro- 
mise; victory, not defeat—these are words 
which have real meaning for true Americans. 

We must assemble our strength—the moral 
strength endowed upon us by our Creator, 
the Author of Liberty. We must reaffirm our 
determination—the God-inspired determina- 
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tion to protect our freedoms and safeguard 
our democratic heritage at all costs. 

In the heat of an all-out struggle with an 
alien godless ideology, this Nation needs all 
the prayers it can get. Prayer and devotion 
to our Creator are basic to American 
strength and courage. 

There is a vast difference between Ameri- 
canism and communism. One teaches mo- 
rality; the other, expediency. One follows 
the law of God; the other, no law. One is 
founded upon spiritual values; the other is 
complete secularism. One is characterized 
by deep religious conviction; the other, by 
ruthless, atheistic materialism. The Com- 
munist world is a world of walls, searchlights, 
and guards—a prison for the heart, mind, 
and soul. 

The United States is second to no nation 
in material wealth. From our free economy 
has emerged a standard of living beyond the 
reach of any Communist-controlled people 
in the world. But in luxury there is the 
danger of physical weakening and moral soft- 
ness. Self-indulgence can prove fatal, It 
can accomplish from within what our most 
deadly enemies have been unable to do from 
without. 

We cannot defeat communism with so- 
clallsm, nor with secularism, nor with pac- 
ificism, nor with appeasement or accom- 
modation, We can only defeat communism 
with true Americanism. 

The fight against crime and communism 
can be won, and it will be won with, but 
only with, the help of every decent American 
citizen. No individual In this great land of 
ours should underestimate the importance 
of his or her role. 

Let us all work that there may be a re- 
birth of freedom under God in our Nation. 

As Astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., said, 
“Freedom, devotion to God and country are 
not things of the past. They will never be- 
come old fashioned.” 

Every strong nation in history has lived 
by an ideal and has died when its ideals 
were dissipated. We can be destroyed only 
by our own gullibility. If we are ready, we 
shall neither be dead nor Red. 

Tt is what a nation has in its heart, rather 
than what it has in its hand, that makes it 
strong. The nation which honors God is 
protected and strengthened by Him. 

To foster the cause of liberty and jus- 
tice—this is the goal of America and the goal 
of every Legionnaire. This goal has been 
challenged by communism and crime. Amer- 
ica has accepted the challenge and we must 
and will meet it successfully, 

We are a God-loving people. This is our 
greatest strength. Let our national motto 
always be, “In God we trust.” 


Anniversary of Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pulaski Council of Milwaukee each year 
arranges a program in tribute to the 
memory of a hero of two continents— 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 


Three years ago on such an occasion, 


the people of Milwaukee had the privi- 
lege of having the now President of the 
United States, John F. Kennedy, partic- 
ipate in the ceremonies. This year the 
Attorney General of the United States 
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was the honored guest, and he was re- 
ceived warmly and wholeheartedly. 

The program begins with the National 
Anthem and a prayer and ends with a 
prayer. Since the proceedings this year 
were so impressive, it is my desire to 
share them with my colleagues, and ask 
permission to insert the text of the open- 
ing prayer given by Rev. Eldred B. 
Lesniewski, chaplain, St. Joseph Home 
for Children; my introduction of Attor- 
ney General Kennedy, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 


INVOCATION GIVEN AT PULASKI DAY CELEBRA- 
TION, MILWAUKEE, W1s., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 
7, 1962, BY THE REVEREND ELDRED B. LES- 
NIEWSKI, CHAPLAIN, Sr, JOSEPH HOME FOR 
CHILDREN 


In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen, 

Let us invoke the blessing of God upon 
this assembly, gathered here in the name of 
freedom, to honor the memory of General 
Pulaski, champion of freedom in two con- 
tinents. 

We ask God to continue to inspire our 
great leaders with a zeal for freedom and 
the rights of man. We thank God for the 
blessings of freedom that we already enjoy, 
and, in particular today, for sending us the 
brother of our great President, who, like a 
modern Pulaski, had the courage to continue 
the fight for man’s liberties in the battle- 
fields of the South. 

Bless our struggles, O Lord, and make us 
worthy of Your graces, Keep burning in us 
the flames of freedom kindled by General 
Pulaski, so that we may live as he died, 
breathing the free air of a great country and 
a great people. 

We ask these blessings in the name of 
Jesus, who showed us how no man has 
greater love than when he lays down his 
life for his friends. Amen, 


REMARKS BY HON. CLEMENT J, ZABLOCKI AT 
THE WREATH-LAYING CEREMONY, PULASKI 
MONUMENT, MILWAUKEE, Wis., OCTOBER 7, 
1962 
It ts most fitting, as we commemorate the 

memory of Gen. Casimir Pulaski—fighter 

for justice and liberty—to rededicate our- 
selves to the principles for which General 

Pulaski made the supreme sacrifice. 

We are indeed fortunate to have as our 
honored guest a man who epitomizes the 
qualities that made General Pulaski great. 

Three years ago on a similar occasion we 
had the privilege of having President John 
F. Kennedy with us, We are today pleased 
to have as our honored guest the President's 
brother, the U.S. Attorney General the Hon- 
orable Robert Kennedy. Our distinguished 
guest, although young in age, has already 
earned for himself an enviable record. He 
has by his courageous work assured himself 
a place in our country's history. 

It is my distinct privilege and singular 
honor to present to you Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. 

REMARKS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, WREATH-LAYING CEREMONY, PU- 
LASKI MONUMENT, MILWAUKEE, W1s., OC- 
TOBER 7, 1962 
I want to express to you my deep apprecia- 

tion for inviting me here today because I 

know I am among people who are dedicated 

forever to a love of country and liberty. Not 
only do I feel a close bond with the Polish 
people; the President shares this feeling. His 
sister-in-law is married toa Pole, The Presi- 
dent has visited Poland, as have my mother, 
my brother, Ted, my sisters, and I. With 
virtually no other group has my family had 

a closer affiliation. So it is a great honor for 

me to join with you in honoring the memory 
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of a brave Pole whose valor in his adopted 
country gave meaning to liberty in all 
countries. 

Casimir Pulaski was 29 years old when he 
came to America as a volunteer to serve in 
the Continental Army in 1777. He fought 
with distinction at the battle of Brandywine 
and was promoted to brigadier general. 
Even that was not enough for him, however. 
He organized his own calvary and infantry 
Corps, Pulaski's Legion, which fought with 
great gallantry. He was with the ragged 
American Army during the cruel winter at 
Valley Forge and he lost his life during the 
Siege of Savannah, Ga., 183 years ago next 
Thursday. 

He died fighting for America’s freedom, 
but at the same time, he was fighting for 
2 freedom and, indeed, for man's free - 

om. 

The history of Poland goes back many 
Jears—more than that of the United States, 
but almost since the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence, the history of Poland and the 
United States have been entwined. These 
Close ties have existed between Poles and 
Americans because of their respect for each 
Other, 

Through the years, Poles and Americans 
have stood steadfast for the cause of liberty. 
Poles, under Lt. Gen. Wiadyslaw Anders, had 
the distinction of capturing Cassino and its 
historic abbey which blocked the Allied ad- 
vance in Italy for so many months. I vis- 
. ted Monte Cassino several years ago and 
Climbed up the steep rocky hillside where the 
Polish soldiers fought, shoulder to shoulder 
With American soldiers and British soldiers. 
I wili never forget the inscription on a me- 
Morial there: 

“We Polish soldiers, for our freedom and 
Fours, have given ourselves to God, our bod- 
tes to the soll of Italy and our hearts to 
Poland.” 

Time and again, Americans have been in- 
Spired by the stubborn courage of the Poles, 
We cannot forget that st the start of the 
Second World War, Polish cavalrymen 
charged their horses against Nazi tanks, 

Nor can we forget General Bor's uprising 
against the Germans in Warsaw, holding out 
‘for 63 days against the might of the German 
decupation force. 

Nor have we forgotten our friend in the 
troubled days since the Second World War. 
We welcome and support the advances that 
have taken place in recent years. 

We will continue to be concerned for the 
Welfare of the Polish people and to main- 
tain our traditional close ties of friendship 
With them. 

We have been able to make partial pay- 
Ment on the debt we owe to the sons of 

u and Kosciusko. 

I am happy that this Government has 

n able to extend over a half billion dol- 

in assistance to the Polish people in the 
Past 6 years, and I am happy that this pro- 
fram is going to continue. This aid has 
been supplemented by the fine work of pri- 
Yate organizations and citizens who have 
been sending generous assistance since the 
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American private and Government aid and 
Assistance joined to build the new children's 
hospital which is nearing completion in 

cow. 

We have invited leaders of the Polish Gov- 
ernment snd leaders of thought and opinion 

Poland to visit America and see this land 
Tor themselves. 

Cultural exchanges are continuing to in- 
Crease, The Warsaw Philharmonic and the 
Polish Folk Dance groups have toured this 
Ww try. A band from Warsaw played at the 

&shington, D.C. and Newport jazz festivals 
this summer. 
tot program of exchanging students, 
1 Schers and technicians is continuing and 
Ad cpe it will grow as both nations can bene - 

t from it. 
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Each year, more and more American tour- 
ists are going to Poland. I hope that trend 
will increase and will flow both ways so that 
more Poles will visit us and see America. 

These exchanges are but tangible evidence 
of the close bond between the people of 
Poland and the people of the United States. 

Today. more than ever before, we need the 
courage and dedication to freedom which 
have made Americans and Poles such good 


impose his totalitarian way on freemen 
everywhere. The threat takes many forms, 
It may be a wall in Berlin, occupied domina- 
tion of proud old nations, guerrilla warfare 
in southeast Asia, military aid to Cuba, or 
espionage in our own country. 

We are making a consistent, carefully 
planned effort to turn the arms race into a 
peace race to spread respect for the rule of 
law, and dedication to man's God-given right 
to be free. 

We are convinced that a supreme effort 
must be made to halt the arms race, but 
until some progress is made, we are and will 
remain prepared to do what is necessary to 
protect our own interests and the security 
of our friends and allies. 

We have a rich heritage of our own—revo- 
Iution, toughness, industry, and unswerving 
belief in the fundamental rights of the 
individusl—but we are a young nation. We 
look back to many lands for our basic beliefs 
and traditions. 

The Poles brought to this country strength, 
courage, faith, and perseverance—and Amer- 
ica is indebted to its Polish citizens for help- 
ing to forge our national character with this 
steel, from Pulaski to the present, 

We have much in common, but perhaps 
nothing quite so much as the ideal symbol- 
ized by this monument and by this ceremony. 
It is an ideal that underlies the history both 
of Poland and America and it is expressed 
in the stern adage: “Polak nie sluga”—A Pole, 
and I might add, an American, will never be 
a serf. 


John Holton 
SPEECH 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
vert to join in wishing John Holton 
well. 

Every Member of the House has a 
great deal of respect and much admira- 
tion for John Holton as a man of in- 
tegrity and character, All of us ap- 
preciate his pleasant personality and his 
very cooperative spirit which he has 
always manifested. 

It has been my great privilege to have 
known John Holton as a friend from the 
day I came here, almost 14 years ago. 
Many times when I have been in Texas 
and needed to call someone for guidance 
and help one of the first persons who has 
come to my mind has been John Holton, 
and I have not hesitated to call him. 
Each time he has been extremely help- 
ful and his advice and guidance have 
been excellent. 

He enjoyed his association with the 
beloved Speaker, Mr. Rayburn, which 
was afforded few men. As we all know, 
Mr. Rayburn relied upon John Holton 
not only as his aid but as a confidant. 
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Our Speaker, Mr. McCormack, recog- 
nized John's talents when he retained 
him as his legislative assistant. 

As he leaves this public service, John 
Holton has the knowledge that he has the 
deep respect and admiration of all of us. 
Not only do I wish him well, but I ex- 
press the hope that our friendship, which 
has meant so much to me, will continue. 


The U.N., Soviet Russian Colonialism, 
and a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, one 
of the gravest mistakes made by this 
Congress has been the refusal of its lead- 
ership to permit the necessary formation 
of a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations. Unless one is either 
naive or blind, the plain fact is that the 
United States is not winning the cold 
war; in plain fact, we are losing it year 
by year. Cuba is only another critical 
phase; other disastrous phases 
surely emerge in Latin America, south- 
east Asia, Africa and perhaps even in 
Central Europe if we persist in our in- 
decision and confusion. 

SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE, A PEOPLE'S 
COMMITTEE 

My Republican colleagues and I are 
proud in having joined many individual 
Democratic proponents of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. In this wholesome and necessary 
bipartisan spirit on a most vital issue it 
has been a genuine pleasure for me to 
work closely with the Honorable DANIEL 
J. FLoop of Pennsylvania, who has spon- 
sored the original measure, House Reso- 
lution 211, to establish what in effect 
would be a people’s committee on the 
captive nations. The popular support 
we have received for the over three dozen 
resolutions for such a committee has 
been overwhelming. The people see the 
pressing need for such a committee if 
some of our leaders do not. 

Despite the many obstacles thrown in 
our way—the maneuvers in the Rules 
Committee to pigeonhole the resolutions, 
the vulnerable Rusk letters, the super- 
ficial display of interest by a subeom- 
mittee in a few captive nations—we in- 
tend to continue this fight for a special 
House committee. The issue will inev- 
itably arise in many a congressional dis- 
trict, and the facts will have to be given. 
I take comfort in the facts that both in 
1961 and 1962 the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee unanimously endorsed 
the creation of a Special House Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. I also ap- 
plaud the stand taken by the chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
in a statement issued last month, fayor- 
ing such a committee. - 

Mr. Speaker, it is most significant to us 
that a vote on this measure has been 
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cautiously avoided in the Rules Com- 
mittee. Is there perhaps the fear that 
a public disclosure of a negative result 
would have electoral repercussions in 
New York, Massachusetts and elsewhere? 
I and many others have had no doubt 
about the full House passing this meas- 
ure once it is released by Rules, But 
we have been denied this opportunity, 
and so have the people of this country 
to spotlight the drives of Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonialism before the world. 
This grave mistake of legislative omis- 
sion cannot but reflect on the present 
leadership. 


THE U.N. AND SOVIET RUSSIAN COLONIALISM 


The opportunity we have missed in 
this Congress has been shown in the 
Cuban crisis. Those urging a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations pub- 
licized the captive status of Cuba in the 
1961 Captive Nations Week observances. 
Through a fact-investigating special 
committee this House could have focused 
the attention of our people on the steady 
Soviet Russian build-up in Cuba. It 
could haye shown the same pattern of 
Soviet Russian takeover that other cap- 
tive nations have been subjected to. At 
an early date it could have placed Mos- 
cow on the defensive by concentrating 
on all the captive nations, including 
Cuba. This opportunity we clearly 
missed. 

We are also missing another opportu- 
nity at this time. No sooner had the 
17th General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions convened than the Soviet Russian 
spokesman Gromyko called for free 
world recognition of the present borders 
of the Soviet Russian empire. Pursuing 
an old objective of colonial Moscow, 
Gromyko is in effect asking us to 
acquiesce to the permanent captivity of 
the peoples in eastern Europe and Asia. 
Moscow believes we are weak enough to 
eventually do this. A Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations, created by the 
representatives of the American people, 
would be a guarantee against any such 
appeasement and accommodation. We 
have no such guarantee now, and the 
Russians keep hoping and pressing that 
we will give in on this most vital of 
issues. 

Mr. Speaker, the fight for a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations will 
be even more intensified in the months 
ahead, In support of my remarks I re- 
quest that the following data on recent 
events pertaining to the captive nations 
be printed in the Recorp: first, the pro- 
gram of the Washington Captive Nations 
Week Committee for the 1962 observ- 
ance, second, the article by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, “Under the Rug”, third, 
the July 15 Sunday Star report “Group 
Hears Plans to Aid Red Captives”, 
fourth, an address by David Lee at the 
Washington, D.C. Captive Nations Week 
observance, fifth, New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard-Times article “Censors Can't 
Hide Gains By Reds“, sixth, an editorial 
on “The President and The Captive 
Nations Week Proclamation” which ap- 
peared in the summer issue of the 
Ukranian Quarterly, and seventh, a 
published letter “Freedom's Defeats”: 
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WASHINGTON CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C, 

MEMBERS AND Friends: Captive Nations 
Week will be observed in the Washington 
area and throughout the Nation July 15 
through July 21. 

The observances will be launched here with 
a breakfast at 9:30 am., Saturday, July 14, 
in the Dodge Hotel, 20 E Street NW. 

You and your associates are cordially in- 
vited to attend, to share a good breakfast, 
and to hear outstanding speakers on self- 
determination for Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, on the flight of Chinese refugees from 
Communist China, and on the serious situa- 
tion in Cuba and in Latin America. 

You also will haye the opportunity to be 
recognized and to report on observances your 
group is planning for the week. 

Observances will include masses, services 
and prayers in churches and synagogues, spe- 
cial programs at meetings and rallies of many 
organizations here, a dinner sponsored by 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations 
scheduled for July 18, and much more. 

Let's let the people of Washington and our 
friends and relatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know that we support their aspirations 
for freedom. Let's launch Captive Nations 
Week here with a really successful breakfast 
at the Dodge House, 9:30 am., Saturday, 
July 14. 

The price of the breakfast will be $1.95. 
Please make your reservations and send your 
checks to Washington Captive Nations Week 
Committee as soon as you can. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD L. MILLER. 


UNDER THE RUG 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 


The so-called Russian Revolution is a red 
rug woven of terror and violence. Under 
that rug are abominations, deceptions and 
coercions such as history has never before 
seen. Like all rugs which hide that which 
is beneath them it clings to the floor. It 
has no kinship with spires which point from 
the ground to spiritual verities, The de- 
sign of this covering is gaudy and flamboy- 
ant. In the center, dyed with the blood of 
liquidated millions, is a hammer and sickle. 
Across its expanse in huge letters is the 
legend — peace and liberty for all people in 
a classless society,” and “world domination 
by communism is inevitable.” 

For more than two score years it has been 
the determined purpose of the Kremlin 
manipulators to make sure that the rug is 
not lifted. To a world deluged with their 
specious propaganda they fear the revela- 
tion of the real state of affairs back of the 
knayish facade which hides the hideous 
truth. Underneath the red rug are precious 
things, mowed down by the sickle and 
smashed by the hammer. 

Conscience stricken by an all too negative 
attitude, and repenting of sins of omission, 
2 years ago both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives passed unanimously an 
epochal resolution. The purport was that it 
is high time for this land of the free to lay 
strong hands on this concealing rug, pull it 
up, and let the world gaze at the iniquitous 
fakery which the hypocritical covering hides. 
So, by act of Congress, for 7 intente days 
each year—Captive Nations Week—this land 
the people rule are called to look at the 
area under the rug with a high powered 
searchlight and to publish to the world the 
hidden facts of this refuge of lies. 

Two Presidents have issued the requested 
July summons. The last one, by President 
Kennedy, declares—“we must never forget 
our hopes for the ultimate freedom and wel- 
fare of the Eastern European people.” From 
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sea to sea in this Republic, Captive Nations 
Week is now enthusiastically observed as 
the plight of the captives is lifted before 
our free land, The resolution declares this 
is to continue “until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been achieved 
for all the coerced nations of the world.” 

This has proved an alarm clock for those 
Khrushchev and company are doing their 
best to lull to sleep. The enraged protests 
of the Kremlin boss were heard around the 
world. It is evident we had struck a sensi- 
tive nerve. As the Soviet press and radio 
told the Empire of the American audacity 
in talking about captive nations, the captives 
themselves, in more than 20 enslaved na- 
tions, heard the news with joy and were 
stirred with a new hope. 

Now what is it under that rug the Soviets 
are afraid to let the world see? There are 
loathsome things there that creep and 
crawl—look, there is fear. As Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk has declared, “among 
Khrushehev's troubles, in his world of coer- 
cion, are dissensions within its ranks, na- 
tional resistance to this modern imperialism 
and a growing demand for freedom.” Be- 
neath the rug is smoldering hatred where 
grapes of wrath are stored. Some day from 
the volcanic depths of captive people the hot 
lava will flow again as it did in Hungary 
when those indoctrinated for years, mostly 
youth, turned with bare hands against the 
aggressors. Here is the West's essential asset. 

Then, under the rug, are the octopus-like 
tentacles of the most greedy and ruthless 
colonialism on this terrestrial ball sọ 
thorough and cruel as to make the ancient 
Romans seem like benefactors. And as Wwe 
call the roll of the captive nations, outside 
Russia, let us not forget that 115 million 
people, in what is labeled U.S.S.R., are cap- 
tive non-Russians. No wonder that to the 
United Nations President Kennedy said, in a 
straight-from-the-shoulder address, “Let us 
debate colonialism in full and apply the 
principle of free choice in every part of the 
globe." In the U.N, think of the irony of the 
United States being asked to join Moscow, 
including the Red representative from Hun- 
gary, in an Investigation of colonial policies 
of our ally, Portugal—thus alienating friends 
and becoming colleagues with the greatest 
colonial tyranny in the world whose colossal 
sins are ignored. 

The captive peoples, in and out of Russia 
with its iron grasp, must be encouraged to 
keep alive in their hearts the hope that 
some day the type of tyranny they now en- 
dure will be thrown into the ash can of 
history. 

Long ago the people of Cornwall, England, 
marched in angry protest when their beloved 
Bishop Trelawny was a captive of despotism 
and condemned to die. Across the centuries 
comes the sound of their hot. wrath. “And 
shall Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die, 
then 30,000 Cornish men will know the rea- 
son why.” 

As the hammer and sickle even now 15 
reaping its deadly harvest of genocide, a 
horrible word which the dictionary says 18 
“a deliberate systematic extermination of a 
racial, political, or cultural group,” listen to 
the solemn vow of the free world 


And shall captive nations die, 
Shall captive nations die? 
Then millions of Americans 
Will know the reason why. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, July 15, 
1956] 


Group Hears Prans To Alp RED CAPTIVES 

Suggestions on how to help people in cap- 
tiye nations overthrow Communist rule 
without causing nuclear war flowed freely 
at the opening event of Captive Nations 
Week observances here yesterday. 


1962 


They ranged from proposals that refugees 
in this country tell their story on television 
to direct peaceful assistance to captive peo- 
Ples. 

At the same time, speakers at the event 
acknowledged that since Congress passed a 
Tesolution 3 years ago establishing Captive 
Nations Week, the 23d nation, Cuba, has 
been added to the list of those under Com- 
munist domination and that the moyement 
to liberate ceptive peoples has not achieved 
the success hoped for. 

The occasion for this informal assessment. 
ot the chances for freedom in the nation un- 
der Communist domination was a meeting 
at the Dodge House sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Captive Nations Week Committee. 


WORDS ARK WEAPONS 


Words are the sticks and stones of the 
Psychopolitical warfare being waged today 
and the West must use them or it will join 
Other peoples in captivity, Associate Prof. 
James D. Atkinson of Georgetown University 
Said. The former counterintelligence officer 
Said that peaceful coexistence as viewed by 
the Communists amounts to surrender on the 
. installment plan. 

Although the Soviets freely use psycho- 
Political warfare, he said, they threaten nu- 
Clear war if we attempt to use it to strike 
at the captive nations. 

Khrushchev's denunciations of the yearly 
Captive Nations Week proclamations prove 
that words are effective, declared Prof. Lev 
Dobfianski, also of Georgetown University 
and chairman of the National Committee on 
Captive Nations Week. 

Dr. Herminio Portell-Vila, a former profes- 
Sor at Havana University, who once flunked 
Fidel Castro in history, predicted a bloody 
showdown in Cuba soon. The Cuban people 
are equal to the task of overthrowing Fidel, 
he said, but would need the good will and 
Protection of the United States if the Soviet 
Union intervened. He expressed fears that 
Brazil would soon became the 24th captive 
Nation, followed shortly by Chile. Halti and 
Venezuela are also being hard pressed by the 
Communists, he warned. 

“There was a time when there was strong 
leadership (in the Latin American nations) 
but that doesn’t exist any more,” the Wash- 
ington correspondent for Bohemia Libre, and 
Other free Cuban publications sald, 


EXPLAINS TROOPS 


The recent massing of troops in mainland 
near the islands of Quemoy and 

Matsu were not preparations for aggression 
but precautions against internal revolt, Da- 
Vid Lee, a former colonel in the Nationalist 
Chinese Army said. The Bethesda builder 
and treasurer of the Chinese Refugee Relief 
Grew the loudest applause at the meeting 
When he sald that food should not be sent 

Captive nations unless it can go directly 
to the people. 

Representative DrnwrNsxt, Republican, of 
nols, said that the most important task 
to gain acceptance of the fight to free 

Captive peoples. “If the people are with it, 
the government will follow,” he said in ac- 

ledging that “we haven't achieved the 
Success we hoped for.” 

Area observances this week will Include 
Special services in churches and a banquet 
Wednesday night at the National Press Club 
®Ponzored by the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
Pean Nations. 


SPrecn ry Dav Ler, Captive NATIONS WEER, 
Hover, Wasuincron, D.C., Jury 14, 

1902 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I ap- 
Preciate this opportunity to report to you 
Ay on what I learned from my recent trip 
Hong Kong. I stayed in Hong Kong al- 
at 2 months, I talked with many refugees 
1 find out the conditions in captive China. 
raw little shacks built with a few boards; 
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families living in small sampans on the 
river; the pitiful faces of children in torn 
clothing. In the night, thousands sleep on 
the sidewalks or wherever they can find a 
place to lie down. These are the refugees, 

I was told by the refugees that conditions 
in China are far worse than ever before in 
Chinese caused in part by flood and 
drought, but mostly by the Communist sys- 
tem. 


In 1959, “the great leap forward" moved 
the people to the factories. But there are 
no longer enough raw materials to keep the 
factories in production and famine now 
stalks the land. So the forward leap has 
been reversed; the factory workers have now 
been ordered to the farms. Since 1959. the 
harvest has been bad. Now in their fourth 
year of famine, the people sense the worst 
may be yet to come. They have lost hope. 
This is the reason for the exodus in May. 
Many refugees believe there will be a bigger 
stampede for the border before the next 
harvest next fall. This coincides with a re- 
port by Mr. Valentine Chu, which appeared 
in the June edition of New Leader, titled 
“The Famine Makers.“ Mr. Chu said: 
“e © * 12 years of abusing nature and hu- 
man nature, 's search for a break- 
through in agriculture has resulted in a 
breakdown.” 

We in the United States require about 
3,000 calories per day. The average diet of 
the Chinese people, before the Communist 
occupation, was about 2,300 per day. In 1959 
their average dropped below 1,500. No one 
knows how many calories their meager ration 
now contains, but I was told a person eats 
only twice a day—each time only a few piti- 
ful ingredients, weighing about 244 ounces. 
Half of this is grain; the other half a mixture 
of leaves, roots, bark, and sometimes saw- 
dust. Meat is a rarity; cooking oll is ex- 
tremely scarce. Housewives wrap a piece of 
fat in cloth end rub it over a skillet again 
and again—long after it has become merely 
a dirty, greasy rag. Clothing also is rationed 
drastically. Patches appear over patches. 
The average person works 12 hours daily, 
then is obliged to spend 2 hours in the eve- 
ning attending Communist indoctrination 
sessions. In the communes, husbands and 
wives meet once a month. There is little 
privacy, with a curtain separating the bunks. 
There is no human dignity left. Refugees 
told me they came to Hong Kong seeking not 
only food but freedom and dignity and de- 
cency. 

Of course, hunger is not equally shared 
in the so-called people's paradise.” The 
army and party members are privileged and 
pampered. Technical personnel and Intel- 
lectuals are next in priority. There are re- 
volts from below, but the army still can 
control them. However, the soldiers have 
families and may not wish to see them hun- 
gry. Many refugees hope that the soldiers 
some day will join the revolts instead of 
stopping them. Of the 650 million people 
living under these intolerable conditions, 
less than 2 percent are rogistered Chinese 
Communist Party members. f 

The free world must be prepared to help 
all who are seeking freedom. We must not 
be caught unprepared, thereby making it 
necessary for the free world to erect a barbed- 
wire wall and deny these people their right 
to Uberty, The recent flight of the Chinese 
into Hong Kong, the Cubans into Miami, 
East Berliners into the West, and the Hun- 
garian revolt of several years ago, has ex- 
posed the desperate situation that exists in 
the Communist world. 

In the struggle between democracy and 
Communist oppression, freedom is our 
strongest weapon. It is human nature for 
men to seek freedom. Take a Communist 
away from this oppression and he will de- 
fect, because even Communists value free- 
dom. We must do all in our power to help 
these captive people. We must accept more 
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refugees. We must offer them more than 
just food and clothing. We should also 
resettle them and give them a change for 
a new life. 

It is against this background that “Chi- 
nese Refugee Relief" was formed. We hope 
to raise funds to help resettle the refugees. 
We would like to conceive of the refugee in 
anew light. Not just as people needing help, 
but people who can help us fight this cold 
war. We plan to have a refugee information 
center to gather all data and information on 
refugee problems. 

To commemorate “Captive Nations Week” 
I would like to suggest, if I may, (1) we 
bring the latest refugees from all captive 
countries to tell, through the media of radio 
and television, of their own experiences and 
what life under communism Is actually like, 
and (2) we wish to advocate a “food for 
freedom" movement—give our surplus food 
to those who have risked their very lives 
escaping Communist oppression. Our help 
to the refugees keeps the light of freedom 
burning. This gives hope to the captive 
people. Only this light of hope can give 
those who are still enslaved the courage to 
revolt against the Communist tyranny. 
These streams of revolt will form a river of 
revolution. I belleve this hope could become 
a reality and is not too far away. The Com- 
munists in China recently have massed half 
a million troops in southeast China in great 
depth. My interpretation is that they are 
afraid of the peoples’ revolution. 

There are about 1 billion people enslaved 
in captive countries. I believe that when 
these people know we are going to help them 
with food and every other way possible, the 
free world will win all these suppressed 
people. 

Last, I wish to see our thoughts and words 
put into action, You can help this situation 
and this worthy cause. We need a lot of 
help in Chinese Refugee Relief. If you want 
to help with your spare time please write to 
Chinese Refugee Relief, in care of Post- 
master, Washington, D.C. If you don't have 
time and want to make a contribution, you 
can sent it to Chinese Refugee Relief, in care 
of Postmaster, Washington 13, D.C. 


From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times] 


Censors Can't Hmn Gatys ny Reps 


By accident or design, this is where the 
cold war is being lost. No matter how fas- 
tidiously the State Department may censor 
speeches containing nasty truths about the 
Russians, the untidy fact remains that 
in the last 43 years—during both Republican 
and Democratic administrations—Soviet-led 
Communists have taken control of one-third 
of the world's population. 

Officially, one does not talk about this. 

Last February 11, Gen. George H. Decker 
addressed the 111th Infantry of the Penn- 
Sylvania National Guard. He was talking to 
men who may be called upon to fight and die 
for this Nation's security. 

General Decker wanted to say: “Aggres- 
sion and subversion in Africa, Asia, ani 
Latin-America are timely examples of the 
means used to pursue their (Ie. Communist) 
aims of world domination.” 

The State Department forced Gencral 
Decker to say instead; “Intervention and 
subversion in Africa, Asia, and Latin- 
America are timely examples of the means 
used by others to pursue their aim of world 
domination.” 

Thus, even our fighting men are not per- 
mitted to know the enemy’s name, presum- 
ably lest the latter be affronted, 

In explaining to Congress this and other 
State Department censorship, Under Secre- 
tary George Ball referred eloquently but not 
informatively to conditioning factors and 
the kaleidoscopic pattern of foreign affairs. 
There were those who came away feeling the 
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State Department, in general, believes Con- 
gress and the general public are too dumb to 
understand policy. 

This is not a new attitude. 

In any event, it is impressive, in a chilling 
sort of way, that the Communist conference 
in December 1960 included representatives 
from 81 countries. It also is a fact that 
although Presidents of both parties have 
given periodic pep talks, the U.S. world po- 
sition is each year less enviable. 

This is not so much a refiection upon our 
fighting strength because we do not allow 
ourselves to fight much. It is instead the 
direct result of a foreign policy so inadequate 
or unrealistic, or anti-American in concept, 
as to permit the steady crumbling of the 
free world’s frontiers. 

Thus, in the present moment of history, 
both Republicans and Democrats question 
whether the State Department, charged with 
the shaping of this policy, is performing its 
job properly. It is neither pertinent nor 
reasonable for Secretary of State Rusk, in an 
uncharacteristic burst of petulance, to snarl 
at his critics: “If you think we're losing, 
what would you do?” It is his job, not 
theirs, and if we are not, in fact, off the track 
somewhere, how does one account for the 
following: 

In the summer of 1961, Secretary of State 
Rusk wrote to Chairman Howard W. SMITH 
of the House Rules Committee, opposing 
creation of a special House committee on 
captive nations at this time. 

concern that Moscow would not like 
it, and said governmental and private sources 
long have been studying this subject anyway. 

Have they? 

Dr, Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University, has pub- 
liciy challenged Rusk to produce any com- 
prehensive study dealing, for example, with 
Soviet Russian economic colonialism within 
the Soviet Union. 


NO ANSWER YET 


This was last December, and Dobriansky 
hasn't had an answer yet. 

Rusk’s letter to SMITH said the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s position is “weakened by any ac- 
tion which confuses the rights of formerly 
independent peoples or nations with the 
status of areas, such as the Ukraine, Armenia 
or Georgia, which are traditional parts of 
the Soviet Union. Reference to these latter 
areas places the U.S. Government in the un- 
desirable position of seeming to advocate the 
dismemberment of a historical state.” 

This is a classic on how to lose the cold 
war, 

Each of the countries mentioned was in- 
dependent in the post-World War I period, 
was recognized by Soviet Russia and other 
countries at that time as being independent, 
and has fought valiantly to this day to regain 
its independence. 

The Soviet Union has scarcely been in ex- 
istence 45 years, but Rusk, presumably re- 
flecting the State Department's policy, deems 
this traditional enough to seal the fate of. 
the first victims of Soviet imperialism, 


FOR TWO-CHINA POLICY 


This attitude, Dr. Dobriansky commented 
with considerable restraint, “suggests a poor 
state of knowledge, interpretation and vision 
which is appalling at this perilous juncture 
of our history.” 

Or consider China. 

A brandnew, 286-page State Department 
document entitled, of all things, “Basic Na- 
tional Security Policy,” recommends that: 

“The United States adopt a ‘two-China’ 
policy under which the Chinese Communist 
Government would be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

"Peiping be given a seat in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, while the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa retains its seat on 
the UN. Security Council. 


Rusk ex- 
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“New diplomatic pressures be brought on 
the Chinese Nationalists to take their troops 
off the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu.” 

This master plan was prepared by Dr. 
Walt W. Rostow, counselor and chairman of 
the Policy Planning Council of the State De- 
partment; it now is being reviewed by the 
National Security Council. It represents a 
complete reversal of present U.S. policy, cer- 
tainly would be strongly opposed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (who actually are re- 
sponsible for our national security) and 
probably would mark the end of amicable 
United States-Nationalist China relations. 

This plan is hailed as something new, but 
it's not for Rostow. As early as 1955, in his 
book “An American Policy in Asia,” he ad- 
vocated virtually the same thing, declar- 
ing, The entrance of Peiping into the UN. 
is a limited political movement, the impor- 
tance of which can be easily overesti- 
mated * * * the United States should sharp- 
ly reduce its exhortation and pressures for 
anti-Communist action in southeast Asia.” 

US. support for Peiping in the U.N. cer- 
tainly would reduce such action in south- 
east Asia; it probably would so discourage 
anti-Communist Asians that they would 
discard their guns and throw in with Mao 
Tze-tung. 

Some already are doing it, and we are 
helping them along the Red route; consider 
Cambodia, where U.S.-financed commodities 
were used in connection with the construc- 
tion and operation of the Russian-sponsored 
hospital in Phnom Penh, the capital. 

SOVIETS USE US. AID 


Jerry Jackis, a former ICA “end-use inves- 
tigator,“ in June 1958 reported to his superior 
in the U.S. foreign aid mission in Cambodia 
that he had observed a tractor and bags of 
cement, both with ICA markings, being used 
on the Russian project. This hospital, it is 
worth remembering, was a major Russian 
propaganda showcase, designed to seduce 
Cambodia into communism. 

Jackis also reported he observed other ma- 
terials being used, such as reinforcing steel 
and barrels of asphalt, which probably were 
ICA-financed. According to Jackis, he made 
this report with the expectation that the 
matter would be promptly investigated. 

Instead, his superior, Marlin F. Haas, 
former controller of the Cambodia mission, 
reprimanded him and within hours there- 
after, Jackis found himself relegated to a 
job in a mission storage warehouse with the 
duties of a caretaker or Janitor. Although 
Haas has testified to the contrary, the files 
of his agency show that he instituted this 
transfer and shortly thereafter approved an 
unsatisfactory efficiency rating for Jackis, the 
only such Jackis ever received either before 
or since. 

The documents in Jackis’ personnel file 
indicate that this unsatisfactory rating either 
caused or stimulated a series of actions which 
apparently led to his dismissal from the 
agency on January 15, 1962. It might be 
added parenthetically that Haas since has 
been promoted. 

U.S. GOT NO THANKS 

ICA, now called AID (Agency for Inter- 
national Development) is basically a State 
Department responsibility. 

The latest development is this: I sat in on 
& recent hearing in Washington at which 
it was revealed that when the Russian hos- 
pital in Phnom Penh wouldn't work, because 
of the inadequacy of Soviet electrical equip- 
ment, U.S.-manufactured items—a trans- 
former and cable—were provided, so that it 
now operates. By way of thanks, the Min- 
istry of Information of Cambodia (this coun- 
try is leaning to the Left a little more each 
day) publicly denied that any U.S. help was 
involved in creating the hospital. 

In my presence, State Department officials 
concerned with AID In Cambodia also con- 
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ceded, with great reluctance, that it was pos- 
sible” that American-manufactured vehicles 
made available to Cambodia could, for all 
they knew, be in use by Chinese Communists 
in transporting troops to South Vietnam to 
fight Vietnamese—and Americans, 

Relate this sort of thing to one more item. 
an address before the New School for Social 
Research in New York City by Assistant 
Secretary of State Harlan Cleveland. Cleve- 
Jand attacked the “illusion that foreign 
policy issues are comfortably two-sided, that 
we're either up or we're down and that 
something called victory can be something 
called total.“ Having reiterated therefore his 
well-worn theme that no one is going to win 
and no one is going to lose this cold war, 
having implied, in essence, that we should 
forget the idea of victory—he declared, “We 
see new leaders of communism facing with 
realism the fact that their old dream of a 
Communist one world is an obsolete and 
perilous delusion.” 

THEORY IS SURPRISE 

This theory is bound to surprise a lot of 
people, not excluding Mao Tse-tung and 
Khrushchey. It prompted Senator MUNDT, 
Republican, of South Dakota, to comment, 
“Unless Mr. Cleveland is in the confidence 
of the Red leaders, I do not know how he 
could have made this statement. 

“Everything that the Communist leaders 
have said and done for 45 long years makes 
clear their persistent drive to complete world 
revolution. < 

“If Mr. Cleveland’s is the sort of thinking 
that is going on in high places in the Gov- 
ernment, it is no wonder this year we are 
defending Thailand instead of holding Laos, 
and trying to meet Communist threats in 
Latin America emanating from Cuba, in- 
stead of eliminating communism inside 
Cuba.” 

The big question behind all of this State 
Department policy, which seems determined 
to alienate our friends, help our enemies, and 
reduce our own position, is: Why? Who 
creates U.S. foreign policy? 

A former assistant secretary of state said 
to me bluntly, “When you experience failure 
after failure like this, it has to be the re- 
sult of inefficiency or design.” 

This series of articles will endeavor to 
show the several major forces that influence 
this policy and the weaknesses within the 
structure of the State Department which 
foster it. 


[From the Ukranian Quarterly] 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CaPriyeE NATIONS 
WEEK PROCLAMATION 

(“For complete and final victory without 
atomic war, let’s use the best weapon in our 
arsenal—the hatred of the Captive Nations 
for their Communist slavemasters.” Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky (“Captive Nations—Moscow’® 
Achilles’ Heel," the Manion Forum, Nov. 12 
1961) .) 

The closing of Captive Nations Week on 
July 21, 1962, dramatically demonstrated 
the slow but nonetheless certain decline of 
freedom in the world. The Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution of July 1959, which 
is now Public Law 86-90, is certainly one of 
the finest documents, In which our country 
can take pride, because it expressed the un- 
dying belief of the American people in the 
basic inevitability of freedom for every nation 
in the world. But despite the powerful and 
attractive words of the resolution, the cap- 
tive and enslaved nations behind the Iron 
Curtain are sinking deeper and deeper int? 
bondage as time passes. 

A few years ago, our leaders had at least 
the courage to speak of ilberation and of the 
rising hopes that this middle 20th century 
was about to bring freedom to mankind 
everywhere. The U.N. Charter and the At- 
lantic Charter had emblazoned the aspire 
tions of all men for the basic freedoms for 
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which we were led to believe we had fought 
SA greatest war in history, the Second World 
ar. 

For the fourth consecutive year the United 
States of America has been observing Captive 
Nations Week with appropriate partiotic 
manifestations and activities. But while 
these observances are gaining in ever- 
increasing popularity and recognition among 
the American people in every walk of life, 
the strange thing is that our leaders have 
become exceedingly reluctant to talk about 
the captive nations, and it was almost on 
the eve of Captive Nations Week that Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued his proclamation to 
Mark this signal and important event. 

Last year, it is to be recalled, President 
Kennedy's proclamation (in 1959 and 1960 
it was President Eisenhower who issued the 
Proclamations) was made hastily and reluc- 
tantly before the President's departure for 
a weekend of relaxation at Hyannis Port, 
Mass. the bare minimum of con- 
&ressional request, the proclamation made no 
reference whatsoever to the Soviet Union as 
the tyrannical jailer of some 22 nations of 
Europe and Asia. 

This year's Presidential proclamation is 
Similar in tone. Released from the White 
ane late on July 13, 1962, the proclamation 

ad: 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week of July 1959 as 
“Captive Nations Week’ and to issue a similar 
Proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
World; 

“Whereas there exist many historical and 
Cultural ties between the people of these 
5 nations and the American people; 

“Whereas the principle of self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideas and 
the common heritage of mankind; 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 15, 
1962, ns ‘Captive Nations Week.’ 

“I invite the people of the United States of 

erica to observe this week with appro- 
Priate ceremonies and activities and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
Pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and of the inde- 
bendence of the United States of America the 
One hundred and eighty-seventh.” 

In contrast to the previous years, this 
Year's Presidential proclamation went vir- 
tually unnoticed in the press. In fact, in 
Several sections of the country, specifically 
On the west coast, people did not know that 
the proclamation was issued, because of the 
apparent conspiracy of silence on the part of 

he American press which, one may be prone 
to believe, was “instructed” to play down the 
Proclamation in view of the reopening of the 
Disarmament Conference on July 16, 1962, 
Geneva. Yet, practically every U.S. 
Metropolitan center has established civic 
ttees to promote the purposes and 
Objectives of the Captive Nations Week 

resolution, 
SOVIET ORGAN FIRST TO ATTACK PRESIDENTIAL 

PROCLAMATION 


The White House and particularly the State 
Department will undoubtedly find little 
Ort in the fact that the proclamation of 
“ptive Nations Week by President Kennedy 
year was assailed by Izvestia, official 
Organ of the Soviet Government in Moscow. 
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On July 17, 1962, only 4 days after Presi- 
idemt Kennedy issued the proclamation, 
Izvestia cried: 

“Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 187th. 

“What was done? 

“The latest proclamation by the President 
of the United States of the so-called ‘Captive 
Nations Week.“ In this proclamation the 
President invites the people of the United 
States to observe this week with ‘appropriate 
ceremonies and activities.“ On the basis of 
the ‘weeks’ held in the past, we already know 
what these appropriate ceremonies repre- 
sent—unbridled anti-Soviet and anti-Com- 
munist slander. 

“As far as the ‘appropriate activities’ are 
concerned, they are quite eloquently pre- 
sented by a map which we produce herewith 
and which appeared in the July 9 issue of 
the New York Times. It contains a display 
of American military bases on foreign terri- 
tory and those places in which American 
Armed Forces are located. More than 700,00 
men—more than one-fourth of all the Armed 
Forces of the United States—find themselves 
outside the borders of their country. 

“What are they doing in the foreign coun- 
tries? Are they observing ‘Captive Nations 
Week’? Notat all. Their task is to see that 
these countries remain in subjugation. It is 
a secret to no one that the aggressive blocs 
constructed by Washington in a large meas- 
ure have assumed the functions of n gendar- 
merie. They are called the prisons of na- 
tions in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and even 
in Western Europe. No wonder that in the 
captions accompanying the map in the New 
York Times it is said that the Armed Forces 
of the United States abroad ‘constitute a real 
guarantee of the American Government to 
bring help to those countries linked with it 
by treaties in the event of war. 

“Yes, it is only thanks to American 
bayonets that oppressors of freedom and 
blood-thirsty dictators are sustained in pow- 
er in a number of countries of the Latin 
American Continent and southeastern Asia 
„What was done in Washington, was 
done according to a shallow formula of 
throwing the blame from a sick head on a 
healthy one.” 

This was, at this writing, the first reaction 
of Moscow to the observances of Captive 
Nations Week and to the Presidential proc- 
lamation. Undoubtedly, we may hear more, 
although perhaps, thanks to the silent treat- 
ment that the Proclamation received this 
year, the Soviet propagandists may lay low 
too. 


FORCES AGAINST CAPTIVE NATIONS AT WORK 


There is little doubt that the reluctance 
of President Kennedy to issue a proclama- 
tion of Captive Nations Week this year was 
due largely to the powerful forces around 
him which are determined to suppress, if 
not completely eliminate, the issue of the 
captive nations from U.S. foreign policy. Im- 
mediately after World War II the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the President of the United 
States himself made public statements to 
the effect that they would not negotiate with 
the U.S.S.R. and the Communist bloc as a 
whole unless free elections were allowed in 
the satellite states. In some cases, notably 
in postwar Poland, the Russians went 
through the motions of staging rigged elec- 
tions. This, of course, allowed some of our 
policymakers to pay Mpservice to the prin- 
ciple of liberation. We still remember how 
in 1952 our presidential elections were largely 
fought on the issues of foreign policy— 
specifically, on the Issue of a liberation versus 
& containment policy. During the second 
term of the Elsenhower administration the 
term “liberation” almost completely disap- 
peared from the pages of the American press, 
and it was considered heresy to utter this 
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word within U.S. Government circles. This 
lamentable state of affairs was inherited by 
the Kennedy administration in January 
1961, and thus far no significant changes 
have occurred for the better. Indeed, if all 
the signs coming out of Washington are in- 
terpreted correctly by astute and seasoned 
American political observers, the situation 
has deteriorated from bad to worse, as far as 
the captive nations are concerned. 

Ever since the new administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy took over in Washington the 
Department of State has become extremely 
solicitous and cautious for fear of offending 
the sensitivities of the Soviet leaders who 
are, in the eyes of our State Department's 
Soviet experts, a bona fide government 
which wanted nothing but friendship and 
cooperation with the United States and the 
free world at large. As a result of this mud- 
died and wishful thinking, our Govern- 
ment began reacting to Soviet pressures and 
tricks. We no longer follow our own objec- 
tives, but react to whatever tension Mos- 
cow creates for us. While Moscow has a 
field day with instigating and making ten- 
sions In every corner of the globe in order to 
engage our resources and dissipate our unity 
of purpose, we are told by Washington to sit 
quietly. “Don’t rock the boat,” “Don't 
create new tensions,” “Let’s keep the status 
quo,” or even worse, “Better Red than dead,” 
and so forth. 

We have solid and irrefutable evidence to 
substantiate our assumption that the White 
House has been under the complete control 
of the State Department in such vital and 
important matters, as that of the captive 
nations. 

First, we have the so-called “Rusk Letters“ 
whereby our Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
expressed his view to the effect that some 
of the captive nations were mere “integral 
parts of Russia.“ This utterance of Mr, Rusk 
occurred in the summer of 1961, a few 
months after we shamefully lost Cuba to 
our enemy, and when the Communist in- 
fluence was beginning to penetrate the stra- 
tegical countries of South Vietnam and Laos. 


THE ROSTOW MEMORANDUM 


The overall policy with respect to the 
Communist world has been defined by one 
of the chief policymakers in the State De- 
partment, Walt W. Rostow, Chairman of the 
State Department Policy Board, 
who is described as an ardent protagonist of 
a “soft policy” with regard to the Kremlin. 
Although very few people saw the draft of the 
Rostow memorandum, a substantial leakage 
to the press allows one to acquaint himself 
with the basic outline of this controversial 
paper. 

According to Willard Edwards of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Rostow memorandum is 
advocating a conciliation with Communist 
Russia. The new policy is based on the al- 
leged theory that Russian domestic and 
foreign policies have “mellowed” during the 
post-Stalin era and the way has been opened 
for cooperation between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. 

“Since the evidence, in the form of deeds 
and words by Soviet leaders, runs directly 
contrary to this assumption,” writes Mr. Ed- 
wards, the U.S. Congress and the American 
people, according to the Rostow paper, must 
be “educated” to the acceptance of a fresh 
approach to the Kremlin. 

What are the ultimate objectives of US. 
foreign policy as outlined in the Rostow 
paper? 

These can be summarized in a few sen- 
tences: The United States will never start an 


See “The Rusk Letters,” editorial, the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, No. 4, vol. XVII, winter, 
1951. 

See “Selling Americans On Soft Red Line.” 
the Tablet, Brooklyn, N.Y., based on Mr. Ed- 
wards’ articles in the Chicago Tribune. 
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atomic war; continued communication with 
Communist Russia must be maintained in 
order to dispel fear of the United States; the 
U.S.S.R. must be granted the status of a 
great power, and be induced, by word and 
deed, to fuller participation in the com- 
munity of free nations; both East Germany 
and Red China should be recognized; the 
Eastern European satellite countries should 
be treated gently, and Western Europe should 
be induced to closer economic, cultural, and 
political cooperation with the Communist 
bloc, 

Above all, no encouragement or support 
must be given to armed uprisings in Eastern 
Europe, or in any other parts of the Russian 
slave empire. 

If these proposals are accepted, they will 
in effect recognize the satellites, East Ger- 
many and Red China as legitimate regimes 
of the peoples concerned, which in turn 
would be a violation of the principle of self- 
determination, and cause the captive nations 
to lose all hope of freeing themselves from 
the despicable and abhorrent Communist 
enslavement. 

It is true that Mr. Rostow was called before 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
where he was questioned by Senator Dirksen 
of Ulinots and others, but none of the Sen- 
ators was able to see the original draft of the 
Rostow paper, it is authoritatively reported. 

The views of Mr. Rostow, even before he 
joined the State Department, were broadly 
expanded in his book, “The United States in 
the World Arena” (published by Harper & 
Bros. in 1960). In it Mr. Rostow's thesis was 
that the United States was not the great and 
invincible power its people have long sup- 

it to be. This country, he wrote, 
“must be viewed essentially as a continental 
island off the great land mass of Eurasia,” 
which could unite at any time and destroy 
us, As recently as May 3, 1962, Mr. Rostow, 
testifying before the Senate Armed Forces 
Preparedness Subcommittee, stated: 

“The victory we seek will not be a 
victory of the United States over the Soviet 
Union * * *, It will be a victory for those 
who recognize the profound interdependence 
of the nations on this planet.“ 

What in essence Rostow proposes is: That 
we should not pursue a winning strategy in 
order to defeat a ruthless and merciless 
enemy, but we must base our foreign policy 
on the meek hope that we can woo and in- 
duce the Soviet Russian slave empire into a 
membership of a “community of free 


THE POSITION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


The importance to the American people 
and to the peoples of the free world at large 
is to know the position of President Ken- 
nedy in these all-important matters. Mr. 
Kennedy's record so far has been wholly in 
favor of the captive nations. For instance, 
in a statement of November 4, 1960, bearing 
on the captive nations, he stated: * 


“The Captive Nations Week resolution was 


passed by unanimous vote in the Senate last 


year. As a Member of that body I have con- 
tinually spoken on behalf of the eventual 
freedom of the captive peoples. I'll state 
here that I have been declaring throughout 
this campaign: We must never—at any ‘sum- 
mit,’ in any treaty declaration, in our words, 
or even in our minds—recognize Soviet domi- 
nation of Eastern Europe * . I maintain 
that the next administration must devise a 
specific policy for Eastern Europe. Among 
other things, we must prove to the men In 
Moscow that colonialism is doomed every- 


* See, “CACEED Offers Support to President 
Kennedy,” the Ukrainian Bulletin, Mar. 
1-15, 1961, p. 23. 
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where in the world, including Eastern Eu- 
rope; we must arm ourselves with more fiex- 
ible economic tools; we must be willing to 
recognize the growing divisions in the Com- 
munist camp and be willing to encourage 
those divisions.” 

In the same period, President Kennedy, in 
a message to the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America on the 20th anniversary of 
its existence, stated: + 

“DEAR PROFESSOR Dorrransky: I welcome 
this opportunity to express my congratula- 
tions through you to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on the occasion of 
this 20th anniversary. Ukrainians in 
America today have a special reason to 
treasure freedom. Moreover, there is a strik- 
ing parallel between the inspirational 
struggle for freedom by the 45 million 
Ukrainians now held captive in the Com- 
munist empire and the struggle for inde- 
pendence and freedom of the many other 
non-Russian nations. 

“This past summer I had the pleasure of 
meeting with your executive director, 
Stephen J. Jarema, at Hyannis Port. I 
stated to him at that time that I deplored the 
monolith term often used by the Republi- 
can administration In Washington, ‘Soviet 
Nation’ or ‘Soviet people.’ In essence, it is 
contrary to the Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution enacted last year. Its use implies 
that we condone the status quo of the Com- 
munist takeover of all the captive nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. I stated then, 
and I do now that I adhere to the statement 
as contained in the Democratic Platform: 
‘we will never surrender positions which are 
essential to the defense of freedom nor will 
we abandon people who are now behind 
the Iron Curtain through any formal ap- 
proval of the status quo.“ 

“We can be thankful for organizations 
such as yours, ever aware of the Commu- 
nists’ ways of propaganda so that our Na- 
tion will ever be alert to the dangers of 
Communism, whatever form it may take.” 

In his speech honoring the late Dag 
Hammarskjold in the fall of 1961, President 
Kennedy stated: * 

“There is no ignoring the fact that the 
tide of self-determination has not yet 
reached the Communist empire where a 
population far larger than that officially 
termed ‘dependent’ lives under governments 
installed by foreign troops instead of by 
free electlons—under a system which knows 
only one party and one belief—which sup- 
presses free debate, free elections, free news- 
papers, free books and trade free unions— 
and which built a wall to keep truth 
a stranger and its own citizens pris- 
oners. * * * Let us have debate on colonial- 
ism in full—and apply the principle of free 
choice and the practice of free plebiscite in 
every corner of the globe. 

In view of these statements, we doubt 
strongly, if President Kennedy has reversed 
his stand on these vital and all-important is- 
sues not only to our own security, but to the 
entire free world as well. But the American 
people must know, if the President Is back- 
ing the policies advocated by Rostow. 

The American people are the legitimate 
source of sovereignty in the United States. 
They do not have to accept the Judgment of 
the Department of State policy planners, es- 
pecially as these planners can be proven 
wrong. We already had such planners, who 


„Twenty Years Devotion to Freedom,” 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
New York, 1961. 

‘See, “Ukraine: A Neglected New 
Frontier,“ The Ukrainian Bulletin, Oct. 
1-15, 1961, p. 80, and “On The Kennedy- 
Khrushchev TV „ The Ukrainian 
Bulletin, Mar. 1-15, 1962, p. 24. 
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advocated the acceptance of the “finality of 
enslavement” of Eastern Europe just a few 
months before the Polish and Hungarian 
revolutions in 1956. As the authors of this 
misguided theory were proven wrong, so will 
Mr. Rostow, with his ill-founded assumption 
on the “mellowing” processes of Russian 
Communist y. 

The captive nations in the Soviet colonial 
empire continue to pose as many difficulties 
for the Kremlin tyrants as they have in the 
past, and they demonstrate the amazingly 
indestructible stamina to resist not only 
Communist oppression, but continue to per- 
petuate their diverse racial, ethnic, religious, 
and cultural backgrounds, and refuse to be- 
come robot-like “new Soviet men.” 

If the United States is to follow the dan- 
gerous path advocated by Mr. Rostow and 
company, it will considerably facilitate Khru- 
shchev and his successor to attain the un- 
changed objective of the Kremlin: conquest 
of the entire world for Russian communism. 


FREEDOM’S DEFEATS 


To Tse Eprrog: The third week in July 
traditionally has been observed as Captive 
Nations Week. Now there are 24 captive 
nations, lands where Communists have been 
victorious, where the forces of freedom have 
been defeated in this cold war, 

They are China (mainland), Ukraine, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Turkestan, Czechoslovakia, North Vietnam. 
Idel-Ural, Hungary, Cossackia, North Korea, 
White Ruthenia, Bulgaria, Georgia, Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia, Lithuania, Latvia, Albania, Ti- 
bet, Estonia, and Cuba. 

Against this imposing list of Communist 
victories, the free world with U.S. leadership 
has only one victory, the liberation of Gua- 
temala. The score is 24-to-1 against us. 

In Africa, in Latin and South America, in 
Laos, in Indonesia contests between the free 
world and the Communists are still waging 
where additional lands could fall to the Com- 
munists, but nowhere contests where captive 
nations could be liberated by us. 

Whether or not we planned it this way. 
we have followed no-win policies, and nearly 
1 billion people are captives in captive ns- 
tions as a result of our unsuccessful lead- 
ership of the free world. 


J, KESNER, 
7023 South Constance Avenue, Chicago, 
m. 


Electric Tocthbrushes: A Modern Ex- 
ample of American Experiment and 
Initiative 
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HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, it re- 
mains true that basic ideas, initiative, 
experiment, and application are still the 
foundation for industrial and employ- 
ment expansion in this country. 

A prime example of such initiative 
most recently emanates from the Clock 
and Timer Department of General Elec- 
tric, headquartered in the town of Ash- 
land, in my Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Massachusetts, This unit 
participated in the first announcement 
and marketing, last year, of the new 
electric automatic toothbrush. 
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Since that time this product, in a 
highly competitive field, has been in- 
creasingly evaluated and accepted by the 
general public and members of the 
dental profession. 

Since the new product was first pre- 
sented to the public, General Electric’s 
Clock and Timer Department has an- 
nounced the further investment of some 
$2 million in plant operation expansion 
in Ashland. One of the primary reasons 
for this expansion is to engage in the 
accelerated manufacture of the auto- 
Matic toothbrush. 

Mr. Speaker, this incident is surely a 
Most practical example of the funda- 
mental manner in which persevering 
Probing of public needs and visionary 
experiments in satisfying, with constant 
improvements, those needs can encour- 
age business expansion and provide more 
employment for our ever-increasing job- 
Seekers within our States and our coun- 
try. Basically this is the answer to 
automation in an atomic age. 

At this point I would like to include 
the complete text of the American 
Dental Association statement on the 
data submitted to them, on electric 
toothbrushes, by the General Electric Co. 
and E. R. Squibb & Sons. The text 
follows: 

Two manufacturers of electric tooth- 
brushes have submitted test data to the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the 
American Dental Association. These firms 
are General Electric Co, and E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. The council has not received data 
on any of the other brushes now on the 
Market and has no evidence as to their 
Safety or effectiveness. Reports have been 
Noted of a seizure action by the Food and 
Drug Administration against another brush 
that was placed on- the market. 

Data submitted to date on the electric 
toothbrushes made by these two firms (Gen- 
eral Nectrie and Squibb) indicate that they 
are eafe for use on oral tissues. Preliminary 
Tesults of clinical tests also suggest that 
these two electrically powered brushes may 
be superior in cleaning ability to the ordi- 
nary toothbrush as used by the average 

dividual. ' 

It is still too early to know the therapeutic 
Value of these brushes; their ability to aid 

the prevention of dental caries (decay) 
and periodontitis (gum disease) cannot be 
determined as yet. Additional clinical 
Studies are in progress and the council will 
Continue to evaluate the new data as they 

come available, 


Voting Record of Hon. Steven B. 
Derounian 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to report to my constituents on my 
yoting record as their Representative 

uring the 87th Congress. 
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For 10 years I have had the honor of 
representing the people of the Second 
Congressional District of New York, and 
I am deeply appreciative of this oppor- 
tunity to serve my country. As my rec- 
ord shows, I am no rubberstamp; I am 
independent of thought and recognize 
no pressure from any quarter. I follow 
my conscience and good judgment, in- 
fluenced only by what is best for my dis- 
trict, my State, and my country. 

In the 2 years of this 87th Congress, I 


had maintained an attendance record 


of 99 percent. In addition to the roll- 
calls for the record votes, which I list 
here, there were a total of 282 quorum 
calls for the two sessions. 

Limited space makes the description 
of the measures on which there were 
rolicall votes necessarily brief. Upon 
request, however, I shall be pleased to 
discuss any legislative action of interest 
to my constituents. I will comment 
briefly on some of them: 

I supported the resolution expressing 
the determination of the United States 
to prevent the Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba from extending to any part of 
this hemisphere, and supported, also, ef- 
forts to rewrite the measure, so as to 
recognize the violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the massive Communist 
military buildup in Cuba. These efforts 
failed and the resolution that passed is, 
in my opinion, weak and ineffective. I 
believe that the Congress must show the 
strength that the President has failed to 
show in standing up to Khrushchev. 
History shows that appeasement will in 
the end bring us war and not peace. 

Although no action was taken in Con- 
gress, I must mention my efforts to re- 
store to the public schools the right of 
our children to recite a noncompulsory, 
nondenominational prayer. I have in- 
troduced a resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution, restoring this integral part of 
our American heritage—the right to 
pray in schools and other public places 
for those who want to. 

I refused to support the action of Con- 
gress, in 1961, in striking out of the leg- 
islation establishing the Peace Corps, 
this provision: 

The Peace Corps shall not perform serv- 
ice in any foreign country in which, by rea- 
son of law or official policy, any member of 
the Peace Corps will be discriminated against 
because of his race, creed, or color. 


With the exception of this one, serious 
fiaw in its authority, the Peace Corps 
in the past year has functioned effec- 
tively and, in 1962, I supported the re- 
quest for funds to carry on its operations. 

Social security benefits were broad- 
ened further during the Ist session of 
this Congress and I supported this leg- 
islation. During consideration of. the 
bill in my Committee on Ways and 
Means, I fought to liberalize the pres- 
ent retirement test so that a recipient of 
social security could earn up to $2,400 
a year without loss of any benefit entitle- 
ment. My efforts had the support of 
the Republican members of the commit- 
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tee but the administration opposition 
refused to accept our proposal. 

I am on record in support of a $1.25 
per hour minimum wage, having voted 
for it in 1960. In 1961, when the sub- 
ject of minimum wage was again con- 
sidered in the House, I again supported 
it although, at the request of the Ken- 
nedy administration the increase was 
limited to $1.15 an hour for 2 years. In 
the Senate action that followed, an 
amendment was added to the bill giving 
the Federal Government the right to 
interfere in local and State commerce, 
violating the principles of our Constitu- 
tion and I, therefore, refused to support 
the conference report. 

In the final votes, I supported both 
the foreign aid appropriation bill and 
the purchase of bonds for the United 
Nations. I have consistently fought aid 
to any member of the Communist bloc 
and was able to support the appropria- 
tions for foreign aid because the act 
contained a clause denying U.S. aid to 
any nation whose government is based 
on communism. The amount appro- 
priated by the House was $1.1 billion 
less than requested by the President. 
The U.N. bond bill is a far cry from the 
unrestricted authority and blank check 
requested by the administration and re- 
quires that any bond purchase made by 
the United States be matched by bond 
purchases by other nations and states 
specifically that the U.S. funds cannot 
be used to pay any other member's as- 
sessments. Further, a much-needed re- 
port on long-term financing by the 
United Nations must be submitted to the 
Congress by the Department of State 
not later than January 31, 1963. 

I voted against President Kennedy's 
proposal to tax at the source the inter- 
est and savings of the people; against 
his request that the dividend credit now 
allowed the taxpayer be rescinded: 
against the so-called investment credit 
section of the bill which favors big busi- 
ness and penalizes small business. I 
favor sound tax reform and believe the 
objective of legislation should be to sim- 
plify, not compound, tax problems. 

My vote against the “bread tax” was a 
vote for the consumer. H.R. 12391, the 
Food and Agriculture Act puts two prices 
on a bushed of wheat—92 cents if it is 
fed to hogs, but $2 if it is used for bread 
or other foods for the children and 
adults, This is nothing more or less than 
a tax“ on the people of $1.08 per bushel 
of wheat. At committee hearings on 
this legislation, the representatives of the 
American Bakers Association testified 
“With an estimated annual consumption 
of 16 billion pounds of bread and bread- 
type products, the housewife would have 
$320 million added to her food bill an- 
nually.” 

The congressional district lines have 
been changed by the New York State 
Legislature and my present district, after 
December 31, 1962, will be known as the 
Third Congressional District, whose con- 
stituents I look forward with pleasure 
to serving again. 
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Date Measure, question, and result 
Jun. 3 | Election of Konare: (Rayburn Halleck 170. — 8 a aE — 0000000000 
H. Res. — RC 9. Cham tans taking bal li as Representative pending investigation by House Administration Committeo of congres- 
Jun. 3 eran 257 to 106.) IEE A E EEn E A R a a N at EO 


Jan, 31 EROT 


n agreeing 
Sor ng ear Fae loyment tax increase to 
9 g ‘ar: NOL) PLO: 
n (Daased 302 to $0.) 


II. Res, 167, authorizing funds of the Committee on Un-Amorican Activities for 1901: 


Mar. 1 
Q: adoption OLY ROMULIE COUN 492 A A A r N A S . e eee 
Mar. 1 R. making supplemental appro; ions for fiscal 100 
Mar. 7 On amendment providing an sddit $29,990,000 for aid 5 schools in finpacted areas. (Adopted 339 to 02.) 
Mar. 9 | H.R. 8 E agram for feed grains for 1961 
Mar. 9 5 with jons to delete section permitting Secretary of 9 185 7 0 down market price by selling Govern- 
and grain pene at 17 percent below price-support pr ls. SN 214.) 
Mur. 9 (Passed ‘209 to 202.) 
Mar, 21 
Mar, 21 
Mar. 2 


ng certat 
Mar, 23 On. amendment requiring feasibility study before. 1 "$3,512,000 for transferring Food and Container Institute from Chicago, II., to 
stick, Mass. 8 ted 200 to 145.) 


ee to 0) 

N S ap sr Federal mi 

Mar. 24 On eee substitut: qed ai 
terstate operations sere 5 

Mar. 24 On motion to 

Mar. On 


5 eee Passed 221 to 8 
8. 1, authorizing „000,000 in Federal loans and grants for redevelopment of econom 
cre — ‘On motion to sy with instructions to substitute bul, H.R. 5943, (Rejected 


8. 115 Sasara (pA 70 additional circuit an 
05 one . Passed 8 76. 


ienen 
to 224 


Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 25 
ie os 6 
8 H. 10 3035, opto 
May 3 On a tion of rence report: PA eet 2A CO ede y ee re pon Rae ae rey 
3 O41 ing annual Federal grants for sewage treatment works from $30,000,000 to $100,000,000 and the overall limit from $500,000,000 to 
May 3 ny 9 10 recomnmit with instructions to reduce annual funds to be gras and overall limit to $750,000,000 and to require States after June 
PR prts d esr all fonds in sace of $50,000,000 annually, 3 165 to 250 
May 3 ge. (Passed 308 to 110.) 
H. R 2010, Ho, extending Mexican ais labor program for 2 years: 
May 11 On passage, (Passed Ai to 167.) r 
H. R. os, 4 annual sulary ceiling for Council of Economic Ad nne from $345,000 to 
Mey K 8 perc to 5 8 to roduce salary ceiling to $70), (Rejected 151 to 106.) 
uy Passed ot 
H. Hea. 285. 25, providing for consideration of H.R, 4614, establishing a U.S, Travel Service In Department of Commerce: 
May 16 On agreeing to resolution, (Adopted 248 tó 70 
Ka Vo Hes. 20, oxpressing sense of Congress favoring collective sanctions by the Organizution of American States against Castro goverument of 
uba: 
May 17 On motion to suspend rales and ral 5 F . e e IE a ELER A S ETO eRe EE pep a Aloe Ee ee 8 See | 
H. R. 4614, establishing a U.S. Travel Service in Department of Commerce; 
May 17 On passage, (Passed 305 to 104.) 
8. 1852, authorizing 9 construction of aircraft, missiles, and nu val vessels in flacal 1902: 
May 24 qos to 0.) 
May 25 
ing similar Weight commodities. ( 16 to ) 
3 = tato and Justice, the judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal 1902: 
une 
16505 e ee eee Department of rt be yoke for fiscal year 1962: 
June 6 in amendinent reducing the $250,000,000 for agricultural conservation program to $150,000,000. (Rejectod 184 to 100) 
June 6 on 3 AA E n ROS PSST RT — —:. R — 
H. R. 7. 5 vent extension of existing corporate normal tax and of certain excise tax rates: 
zom s to 8 yun 9 tructions to add language repealing the 10-percont 9 tar. (Rojectod 189 to 190.) 
H. R. Wb d e tha that ev 9 should not be inadmissible in Uw District of Columbia courts solely becnuse of a delay in arraignment (qualifies 
June 12 
June 15| On (Agreed to 333 to 7. or SS aa Oaa iit Seen Bio AT 
H.R. 302 . the President's reorganization plan for the Securities ond Exchange Co $ 88 
3 H. Ne dre. at merz 8 e al Finance Corporation peruilt 
sutlioriz endment to charter o 5 0 G tion ting Investment In capital stock: 
June 19 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. Ts arsed 329 to 18.) : 2 
H.R. 53 Saur Cis i eh ang appropriations for Osea) iot: 
June 19 assed 202 to 63.) 
June 20 
June 20 On g to . 4 — — 
II. R. 002 „ authorizing $4,900, oO in Federal housing | ity over 4 years: 
June 22 On motion, to recommit wi th instructions to substitue bill extending existing programs for 1 year with a $1,100,000,000 suthorization. (Rejected | Yoa. 
June 22 On 77. Joc E snow dean N E NEINN TEINS EEN say: Nax. 
June M biter. 77, in E 5 85 limit; N 
n EBS E O oc — 8 
H. R. III. K bil making 5 hs priations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, oy 
June 28 on 8 5 guage prohibiting use of funds for payment of price differentials on contracts in order to rello ve economie dislocations, | Nay. 
June 28 On passage. (Passed 112 apa rey Id oe RE Dee AP ot as OM ae y y eee EO T 
8. 1822, authorizing 5, 0, 000,000 in housing programs over 4 years: 
June 28 On adoption of conference report. ns ‘Adoptod 229 to 176 Ae RE ae REE EL ey ene TAE deren ara etn Freee wa ABS | À 
II. N 354. Pra red for a House of esontatlves flag: 
June 20 g to resolution, elected 105 oo S 3 „% TT 
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Measure, question, and result 
EJ. Res. 225, CCC 
eee with to limit Federal Go ernment to nonvoting representation and exclude Federel Government fram any Nay. 


~ On motion to suspend rules an aes 8 pill (Passed 287 to 7.) 
H. R. 6874, authorizing appropriation for the National Acronautics and 

On adoption of the conference report, (Adopted 354 to 50.) zosia nn nc ccc e ANOA 
H. R. 328, pproving the President's reorganizntion plun for Lhe National Labor Relations Board: 

On sereoing to resolution. (Adopted 231 to 179.) ä 
H, Res. 334, disapproving the President's reorganization plan ‘Yor the Federal Maritime Board and- Maritime Administration: 

On motion to discharge the Committes on eee 0 atona from further consideration of II. Res, $36. peo 184 to 218. 
HLR. 8302, making appropriations for military construction for 

On 1 eliminating 1 for trunslor of Army Food and "Cenitainer Institute froin Chicogo to Natick, Mass. (Adopted 241 to 170.)_.. 

On passage. (Passed — — — —— — — ———A — —ꝓ — 
H.I. Res. 120, authorizing the President to order 260,000 members of the Ready Reserves to active duty for up to 12 — and to extend Present 
Armed Forces tours of duty: 

Gn apréding bo the reepintion,. || (Famed Tr AAVA SANAAA EESE E Ai A 

8. me author addi 3 e e he alrcraft, missiles, and naval vessels, to mout possible Berlin crisis: 
passage. FF IE Saw ks ETS EES EV TEN E EE EN E —! — 8 — 

H. R. 30 8 granting the consent of Congress to the northeastern water and related land resources compact: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to uan ticipation of Federal Governmont to nonvoting ee (Rejected 140 to 261.) 


Nay. 
Yea, 


B. 2 5 providing wheat and feed grains 1 ea extending other farm laws (Agricultural Act of 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted on 101 rr Tr...... ̃ . . ̃ —. eat fA 
IH. R. 28 ota or enn — Commission to permit the FCC Board to delegate ee ——— cases to employees: ae 
—̃ p 


b F ‘Nay. 
II. Ras. 404, providin 5 for Fea BANATA conference on 114 R. 7576, authorizing appropriations for the Atomic En Commission a fiscal 1962: * 


On motion to table (kill) motion to instruct the House conferees not to agree to dment providing $95,000,000 to add electrical generat- 
facilities to the Hanford, Wash.; se zosta (Rejected 164 to 235. 3 Dr!!! . Nay. 
On motion to Instruct the House conforecs n to Sunate te amendment authorizing $95,000,000 to add electrical generating facilities to the 
Han Wash., 8 reactor. {Adopted 25 CCC 2222 ESOT EOS ASE Yea. 
H.R. 8033, au terstate Commerce Co: on te certain duties to ; employee boards: 


passage. 74. 
H. Res. 406, eerie for the consideration of 8, 1815, providing an Assistant Secretary of Labor, to handle the problems of women workers: 
On adoption of the resolution, (Adopted 369 to E E Ea r E Mo tmetsaa ade E E E aise sual 
. 6302, transicrring s Hospital, Diswiet of Columbia, from Federal Government to Howard University: 
On passage. (amod 321 to 61.) 


800 EAEE N — E E Ren ͤ— — —— 

5 ties for u hi, ing and other crimes committed aboard commercial aircraft: 

On aon t to suspend rules and vil (naod 374108 5.)_. — 

H.R. 7703, authorizing planning for ro ag in tho ? New York World's Fair in 1904 and 1966: 
On motion to suspend roles and pass m. Passed 353 to 42.) 

ER. yA rem, d and zine 
On ‘assed 


‘isheries 
On engrossment of an hPa bil. (Ordered 223 to. 1200»! 


On EL xv sae pawenowseewnteet meres — Nay. 
H. R. 71 roviding for a national hog cholcra eradication program: 
On pubrage ß • dé ði ñ⸗ẽ492 Yea, 
are 9 e payments to Armed Forces Reserve personne! involuntarily released from active duty: Son: 
n passage. ‘assed — ... ::... OS FE TESS SE eS ee 
rep 3 ected Png egg of Justice attorneys from the salary ae in their civil service cacti pie Nay. 
passage. (Rejec 2 Ee Se ET Sess are Ser een — — A 
H.R. deb, authorizing a of Federal sid to education: 
On motion to consider under Calendar Wednesday procedure. (Rejected 170 to 242,)_.-.......--_.-...--------.. Nay. 
$028, authorizing $30,000,000 for 9 juvenile delinquency: 
on amendment restricting pilot projects to the District of Columbia. (Rojected 187 to 217.) Yea, 
Con. Res. 84, € ng the sense of CC 
On adoption of resolution. CA CORR S0S C0 Osorno coh spn A E ones sun lateigae tage pele aap abies ee a | a Mile 
8. 1993, au foreign economic and military aid: 
are ph ines o ponnera 3 Fee y y a 1 Yea, 
5 Be Ka tions for fore vonga and military ald for fiscal 1902: 
creasing mmy by additional $300,000,000. (adopted rr en ePIC eN VRE rCeMC Nm 1 OT PI 
On nee 9 RDS Nae 7 a a a ns. Be ee as ST RE FF 
H 9000, extending for 2 years the National Defense Education Act and ald to foderally impacted school areas: 
oe motion to to suspend rules and BEE APAR Sot OI IGT one oe hs non a aA cad A aieeaa iis 
R. Nag, amending the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act: 
Òn motion to suspend rules and pass bill, (Rejected 245 to 161, a % VOCE DOEDE LOUINO) ea e 
H.R. 8604, promoting educational and cultural exchanges between the United States and other nations: 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bil (Pa 329 to 3 — ——————— — T— 2 9 
H. R. 8802, making appropriations for military construction for fiscal 5 
ei Pi marie a to Soone amendment climinating funds fur fennel of Army Food and Container Institute from Chicago to Natick, Mass. Nay 
AE ATE ET a Ral SSS BASS Ves SSE De eI NS SE CSE OSS „ . 
H. R. 7371, nem appropriations for Department of State, Justice, and the Judiciary: 
On motion to agree with Senate amendment extend cho ne of 7 Civil Rights Commission to September 1903, (Adopted 300 to Se ee Yea. 
a R. #76, making 1 for civil functions a by t ha Department of the Army, Department of the Interior, A Energy 
Commission, and the Tennessee V alley Authority for fiscal 18 (Vublic Works): 
en motion to V to climinate funds for Upper Colorado River Basin transmission lines. (Rejected 182 to 228.) 7 
n passage. (I'assed 278 to S1.) ~~~ 2-32 wn nn nnn nn enon fg nnn nen aenn — — =>sne 
Un 7576, authorizing appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission: 
on adoption of ORRON DO and approval of construction of electric generating facilities at Hanford, Wash. (Rejected 157 to 251,.).....-... | Nay. 
H.R. 8102, extending the time for efor making grants under the Federal Airport Act: 
On motion to agree with t fixing extension at 3 scars. (Adopted 808 to 4,)____._-.---.---------------------- =n no-no === --| Yea. 
“sor? ai 8 for a l'eace ett 
(Fasod 288 to Nay. 
On leret of resolution, (Adopted 243 to 135.) — Nay. 
On motion to ordor prev: Nay. 
8,2313, extending for 2 years the National 
On motion to suspend Yea. 
B. 1450, adjusting longevity step in 
On motion to sy De rules and pass b 212K ̃ ͤ———:!.. ——. E ESS E EES SE et Oi 
8 d rules and pass bill. (I'assod 369 to 2.) Yea, 
mo nus — — EE Ee TRS OS — 
H. R. 8914, schending te Soll Conservation and 5 Allotment Act regarding par participation in 1962 feed grain program: 3 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill, (Rejected 213 to 151, a $4 vote being required. -+| Nay. 
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Sept. 18 
Sept, 19 
Bopt. 21 
Bit. 21 
Sept, 21 
Sept. 22 
opt. 23 
Sopt, 23 
Sept. 20 


Ropt. 26 
Sept, 26 


d Measure, question, and result Derounian's 


On motion to sus: BB) gt anes — — 2 —— — „ Yea, 
H. R. 8 establishing l 1 S. Arms — 
‘assed 290 to 64.) 


(F: 
H. RoT 7500, Er ensai for a Peace J 
On adoption of 3 report, (Adopted 253 to 79. 


H. R. 7877, inoreasing —. pe . paid bee: 8 agencies; 


.) — Nay 
M. R. 6628, providing Federal funds to stad the establishment of a garden in Ha 
115 Byer to spend rules and 3 ware 215 to 125, a 36 vote being required.) . .--.---.----+---+0-----~20-e inneem nmm mia = Nay, 
esta a 
On motion to suspend ert and rene Dp . 4 neg h racemase SEAN nee 30 Nay. 
R. 258, increasing the District of Columbt 
On adoption of An Boon report. (Rei ted ty to er eee ee 8 „ 0 Nay. 
H.R. 7377, increasing num ber of highest, paid emplo: in Federal agencies: 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 1S SEC ME a UE SSE Rane PS Sen TS aU 4 E ES Kobe NEONA Nay. 
H.R, 9118, establishing U.. Arms Control Agency: 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 253 —⁰2.—— ——— tenn eee tees see ——1.—j—————ꝗ—j——.——(—(—(————.——— Nay. 
HLR. 258, increasing the District of C ‘cae Pa sales tax 7 
On adoption of eee een report. (Rejected 97 A Le ee es ccc Not voting. 
R. 9033, making appropriations for foreign economic a military ald for fiscal 1004: 
On adoption of conference err .. . lenin anawcines Not voting. 


On motion to agree with Sonate amendment vag ey foreign aid Inspector General need not honor a request for Information from Congress | Not voting. 
ifthe President cortifies ho has forbidden Rim to ae 
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Jan. 10 | Election of 8 e e Nee h . REA AE S E o Halleck. 
H.R. 8000 liga Acadonile Facilities Act: 
Jan. 30 On pasan eee e U / r TE A R ads Yes, 
8, 383, providing for acquisition of a patented pnan er Grand Canyon National Park: Nay. 
Feb. 3 N the rules and passing the bill. 202 to 136.) 
H.R. 6300, au zing an additional Assistant 8 yn Commerce: 
Feb. 6 On passage, ‘assed 231 to 169. E ET, BALT Sd Nay. 
H.R. 10050, provi for a furtbor tem increase in the public debt limit: 
Feb, 20 On to „tho closed providing for consideration of the bill, (Adopted 258 to 133.). Nay, 
Feb, 2 On Sag 5 err r E E bison Nay. 
ary ae 2 zation Pian No. 1, providing for the establishment ín the executive branch of a now Department of Urban 
flairs an ng: 
Feb, 21 On a to resolution. (Adopted 264 to oe TRACTION . ĩͤ d . 8 EBR A 
H.R. 6747, amending the Juvenile Court Act of he 5 7 5 ah 9 
Feb. 26 On Multer amendment to substitute the text of 8, 486 for of H.R. 6747. (Adopted 221 to 15 TTT You. 
H.R. 2 2 er to the occupational training, . — tat use of the manpower resources of the Nation: 
Feb. 28 n passage. (Passed 354 to 55 ES are ep meen at a AGE em Ra Gp pe ne Shee Olan ik AE ee peel ok eee — yg Yea, 
1 II. Laaa esgars nn 1 of Foderal matching grants for the construction of television facilities to be usod for educational purposes: 
ar, 7 Der NEEE EA SEAS DAAE . ß . . bane RTA ea. 
g. 8 r authorizing the 7 General to compol the production of documentary evidence required In olvil investigations for the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws: 
Mar, 13 ae massage, Freenode 88.) FIT 5ð uw ¾ ò5—: ⅛ — ox i i 
T B73, amen ding the Welfare and Punsion Plans Disclosure Act; 8 
Mar. 16 On ee roport—on Ashbroek motion to recommit, desigued to restore the Ashbrook amondment, (Rejected 182 to 218.) 
Mar, 15 to conference report. ois CU fae ae ee pple SE E ie ee RE RCE Se 
H. R Tou, pert hae and improving public assistance and child Welfare scrvices programs of the Social Security 
Mar. 15 On Byrnes o! Ren motion to reconimit designed to supply the minority version of the . (Re! 4 155 to 233. 1 
Mar. 15 On passage, No Federal control on i spending and un nno appropriated in excess of administration’s request. 5 oh to 00 
1 $i ap Mie 3 ä during the for aircraft, missiles, und naval vossels for the A 
ar. n ge, a etn i E ee nee P TA E EE O T EEE R N AEE RD AAA 
H. R. 1 „ making priations for the Bete of 3 mee Health rian VENS. aml Speen —— ey 
Mar. 27 On Johansen mo torecommit. (Defeated 24 to 878.) ann — — 
R. 10600, Revenue Act of 100: 
— a a 8 of 8 question on H. Res. 576. (Adopted ZM to 185.) 
or, 


Mar. 29 


Mar. 20 cere 218 to 108 — 
H. R. 10162, amending the Bretton Woods A nis Act: 
Apr. 2 8 . the rules and i passing // ND oe r 
H. R. 10743, providing increases in rates of disability compensation: 
Apr. 2 On suspending the rales and Pasig he e r v Yea. 
$ H. i 10700, eom ing the Sot - 3 
Apr. e c c T E ren, 
x I. NR. e supplemental 3 1462: 
Àm. 4 On Gross motion to retummit, designed to limit expenditures by ch the State 3 from funda for contributions to luternutfonul organiza- | Yea. 
tions to 30.02 percent of a, ate U. N. payments, (Rejected 153 to 245, 
ILR. 4441, authorizing appropristion of $3,003,100 ns an ex gratia payment to Now York to assist In defraying the extraordinary and unprecedented 
expenses incurred during the 15th General Assembly of the United Nations: 
Apr. 5 on Bow 8 to Fp hii „eee taer aaa enon , aa E Nay. 
Apr. n passage. et D R ̃ w.. ̃ al EET E T et Sey ere ESAIN —— Yea. 
H.R. 10788, amendin 5 8 obey of the Agricultural Act of 1956 regarding tho regulation of textile im 
Apr, 10 On agreeing to F o oyen ien rule providing for comalderstion t of ie bill. (Approved 265 to 76, j Fc Nay. 
8 5 105 a amending setion neat a ne Agricultural Act of 1986 regarding the regulation of textile imports: 
w. tre OY AN ERR aar vv T EEE A eee AAA E 
0 H. k. 11181. making appropriatians for the legislative branch, 1983: 
Apr. 11 n Conte motion to recommit, designed to bur use of ony segs to egos cent“ mail by Members of Congress. (Falled 192 to 107.) 
H.R. 11259, 3 appropriations for the Dopurtment of Defense, 1 
Apr. 18 On passage, ND) nn deep ::. ̃— Rebate tag : ] ';): ]˖˙.— . ] .. ̃ j˙˖— . , nas a An Yea. 
1, amending the Communications Act of t in order to give the Federal Communications Commission certain regulatory authority over 
te iov Blon receiv Ing i ay 
May 2 Pasa NT mane 070 0 We) oo d e A N R aa R IEEE p 
M $ H v Toda, ore for the DIN ANa ownership, operation, and regulation of a commercial communications satellite ‘system: 1 
r ert... da A EE TE AA L AEE E A E A, ... ee 
11 Š H, yA Cath ing ghee * — Parent a of the unpaid balance or awards made by the Philippine War Damage Commission: 17 
ay NOCH EFT 60 DOR oa os nas sewn x ðͤ . ̃ͤ : K . ea. 
II. “re Pa a e assistance to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher edu 
May 9 agreeing to H. ing for sending to conference of H.R. 8000. (A > 
H, N sat, authorizing 1 to the National Aeronautes and Space A 
May 23 n passage. (Passed $43 to G.) cee 
H. R. 11665, revising the formula for spportioning cash assistance fun 
June 6 8 motion to 8 with instructions. (Fulled 160 to 20. 
June OPE TORR. CPOE BRO Det SN aS xe... . aa 2 at ae Se ee AA Yea. 
H.R. 5832, unending the Armed Services Procurement Act of ivi7: 7 
June 7 P an BE Cis 09 ae A F E E os een een es Sask a ene N S Sa ——— 1 
H. R. Peg rte providing for a N Incrense in the public debt limit; 
June 14 1. 5 of Wisconsin motion to recommit, designed to substitute the text of H. R. 12026, a similar bill limiting the increase to —— 
ia Heu of $308, 000,006,000, 8 145 to — T.... . NESE OS GE Paired for, 
June 14 On passage. (Passed 211 to 1½ % SES AROS EER ALE BO TEATS ENE TN 6 Paired nyutnst- 
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18 = n tiene Ait Ren ool, the clos d rule waiving points of order and providing for 3 hours of debate on the bill. (Adopted 202 to 32.) 
On co ration o closed rulo wal vin nts of or yey ey or on a 
June 19 cs motion to recount, designad to delete sec. 18 of tbe bill CRASCCIOA ATE 60 IBD ne ne ces 
Tune 19 passage. (Harned 319 tO 72.) _. . d . RAL AREA | 
0 11222, Food and Acriculture Act of 1962: 
June 21 n committee amendment No. 10, which would establish the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to designate certain areas as deficit feed 
8 thus exempt them from T (Adopted 207 to 151.) 
Tune 21 On motion to recorumit, (Ad 5 
5 extending the Defense 
June 25 3 (Vassod 829 to 0.) FFPTPTTTPVTTCCCTCTCVTTTTTTTTTTTTTT————— 
H. es 1 2 for continuation of authority for regulation of exports: 
June 25 n paauga. TT PO se —:::: ——ñ —ð—:7—6 . 
H. n 11970, e Expansion Act of 1902: 
Tune 28 On motion to recomtult, designed to extend the present Recinrocal Trade Act for 1 year. (Rejected 171 to 228. 
June 24 erer fc panes aeeghconstebasees dtaedsnchins paaeistesk-nemakasecetiar 
June 29 e c 
8. pro 8 Fedurul Aviation Act of 1058. 
June 20 On agreeing to conforence report. (Adopted 487 9 0:) „q„%%%%%%%ꝙꝙ́ͤ%djꝗ p y ack Sn Sh 
H. R. 12154, Sugar Act Anwondiients of 1902; 
June 30 On ogresing to con ferme report. (Adopted M8 to 81.) . wet wusrisbasubanstabpocaicecassussco} NOt voting, 
, 11586, amending Merchant Marlue Act of 1936, relative to vessel consiruction cement E 
July 2 Òn suspending tho rules und i don the bit. Apap 203 $0 f.. r Le SES EE geod fy oS 
8. 0 removing the colling on L an so 
July 2 On auspouding the roles and the Lill K e OET KSD ETES E E ECR ES IN L ENES Yea. 
H. Res, 714, expressed the sense the 1 ouse of Representatives with respect to the authorization by the Federal Communications Commission of | 
1 1-A cloar channel opera 
July On suspending the rules and passing the bim. (Adopted 198 t0ĩ792.—— ene en eet ne enn ee enn cence eee neneees a -----| You. 
ILR. piar ne a Aid Aasistunce Act of 1962: 
July 1 E ee 11 2 S e E Saas Rega la Th T ET E Ge BE A EAEE Nay. 
reluting to importation of honey 
July 16 On agroelng to II. Ies, 726, providing for House agreement to Senate amendment to H.R, 8050. (Approved 196 to 142). „ 
H. R. gti authorizing eee for the Atomic Energy issim: 
July 17 On Kan anuti 27 77 75 3 10 prona further Government competition with private power industry and protect congressional control over | Yea. 
publio fun (Adopted 232 to 1 
aon ep perag ae tho Attorney Generul to compel the production of documentary evidence required in civil investigations for the enforcement of 
ü antitrust laws: 
July 18 Canferenco 1 7 8 on MeCulloch motion to recommit. (A ed 202 to 200. Np nape yor rp arta apy TANS EESE p 
j H. R. Òn Halden a izing appropriations for the fiscal years 1004 1965 for the construction of certain high 
uly 18 Baldwin amendniont to requiro the State highway department to provide relocation advisory — to fam Illes displaced by right-of- | Yea, 
Way acynixitions, (Adopted 236 to 130.) 
x H. 2 3 Public Wolfire Amendinenta of 1002 
uly 19 m agrvoing to confereuce report. (A J 38 to 34.) Nay. 
HR 12391, Food and Agriculture Act of 1962; 
July 19 EE TERA E ST PLAY FERALAS . ET , . EPO Scene tre .-.| Nay. 
I H.R. 12580, 3 eet the — of State; Justico, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and ee 1963: 
uly 20 Co Ty ONE TTT S EOE DIT EE OL NT NO NE ae MLADEN 
8. 2006, Foreign Assistance Act of 1962: 
July 21 
ai e y r :x... PON TS E SETA 
July 26 rity 199 10 162) 
H.R. eae 1 5 D PEANOR bill, 1963; 
Aug. 1 (Pinged 909 10 12). ————————— 
Aae + Icy panes (Preset S00 O VRS es oe ea ee nes 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 8 
Aug. g Fg Sees AER — ae IY TE ̃——. .. ee he a 
Aug. 14 On passage. (Passcd 314 to 50. PŮ Nes. 
Ang. 27 On Albert motion that further proceedings undor the call be dispensed with, (208 086—.—————— — Tea. 
Ang. 27 On Albert motion that farther procredings under the call be dispensed with. (312 to 0) no nn manana a Yea. 
1 Fer 29, proposing an aniendinent to the U.S. Constitution outlawing payment of pol or other tax as qualification for voting in Fedoral elec- 
Aug. 27 On suspending the rules and passing the resolution, (Approved 295 to 886.) — * 
H. R. 11040, wcities vg for the 8 ownership, opeeation and regulation sutollite s system: 
Aug. 27 Ou suspending the rules and passing the — CA dapoi 372 to 10. — — 
H. R 1 5 — Senior Citizens Housing Act of 10 
Aug. 27 On suspending the rules and passing the DHL 88 907 10 6 —2——j—ꝙ——pÄ———— ]344——— cw swen senses 
H.R. 8 ony ning an Office of Public Works linution and Acceloration; 
Ang, 29 On Cra: fon to recommit. (Defeated 192 to 221. — DTT ̃ 8 3 
TER 7 N Asaini appropriations for the Atomic Energy gpg tran 
Aug. 29 On Van Zandt motion to instruct the House conferces to insist on disagreement to language authorizing construction of electric energy generating | Yea. 
faci) {ties for the new production reactor at Hanford, Wash, Rejected TABS DED Fa ro AAT l 
8. 4, providing iding for the estallishment of the Padre Island Nut a cpt 3 
Sept. 13 n rasan. (Paed 28 10 ite Nafierg niet ab bfrlattem ef ndr Nay. 
S. Des, autiiorizing a loun to the Uaid Nations and sppropriation of 
Sept. 14 On Adair motion to reeommit with instructions to F adopts be ated Yea, 
Sen of the International Court of Justice with respect to its and urrearages of ber nations, (Rejected 171 to 219.) 
Bept, 14 H panaan. (Pissed 200 to ens Hg ä Yoa. 
1 tom uthorizatic 
Sept. 14 On motian to ä e 15 House Conferces to insist on disagreement to seo. 112 (Hanford, Wash., generating facilities) of | Yea, 
amendmi 
ofan rovixing the 9 of the Virgin Islands Nutional Park, St. John, V. I.: 
Rept, 18 On H. Res. 777 granting an open rule. (Passed 267 to 5.) ...-.---- ~~~ —- çç„„„„„ Yea, 
JJC. T 
pt. n mor ur tl. — — — — ++ -+- ~~ =~ +--+ 
bept. 19 9 endine the 958 pape pe 8 Ket of ao Agi — vide eta maximum personnel security in the National Security Agency: cra 
$ suspend 5 the rules an ng ass —————————— EE —— — 
H. R. 5 iding for the nil heron neatiiod tn tormation released to or within U.. industry: 
TED HLR. 1748, ile to r . pase, Gijon 3 FEE. — = 
TIA ti s 
Sept. 10 = on moron 10 sucode and e concur Dae @ Amendment No. 19, (Rejected 143 to 221.) pete ter AN n 
1151, a ve branch. 
Sept. 19 8 sist on disagreement to Senate Amendment No. 44, (Rejected 143 to 2A . —————ũ4Pᷣ ͥ . Nay, 
g 12391, tho Food and Agriculture Act of 1962: 
Sept. 20 On adopting conference report, (Adopted 202 to 197.)...-.------ ad NE Tete ͤ EA BY OE oye wed ta . 
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voto 
H. R. 8000, authorizing assistance to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher education fn financing the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of needed academic and related facilities: j 
Sept. 20 On motion to recommit conference yo with tnetructians,... CAdi Od 216 16106) = ooo o . Yes. 
H.R. 13175, Foreign Aid Ap 1963: 
Sopt, 20 = recommittal motion to reduce the economic assistance funds by $100 million. (Rejected 180 to 208.) 3 sa, 
opt. 20 Ry ak, CERRO DED $6 AE) ATOT T SE E c ͤ ᷑³0᷑̃ꝗ ;. ᷑ĩ᷑ĩ⁊ͤ᷑̃ͤ —— — — —— Yea, 
H. R. eee extond existing law relating to free importation of porsonal and household effects brought into United States under Goy- 
Soli. 21 800 F tion — endes r Tr. .... Yea. 
H. R. 11 amending the Communications Act of 1954 to authorize forcign governments to operate radio stations In the District of Columbia for 
epaye of messages garg the Sergent Btates 
Sept. 21 motion to TOOD. (Roed . .. . . Not voting 
8.J. Res, 224, authorizing the Presitent to faites 2 and members in the Ready nery e to uctive duty for not more than 12 months: 
Sopt. 24 FF Oa MEO IEY ae Seen SS Oy SE I p — —— — Yes, 
II. R. 10 the 8 0 individuals tax retirement plan: 
Sopt. 25 On adoption of con ct ete (Adopted 361 to 0.) .. ee NE ee ee A eR KK 
8.3. Res. 230, Cuban resolut io 
Sept. 26 On motion to recommit with, instructions to strengthen, (Rejected 140 to 251.) ..-~. nn een nn nme nen ene i oe are eeee Yea. 
Sept, 26 On passage. (Passed 384 to 7.) Yea. 
H. 7 8 818, 3 to Renate amendments to H.R. 7927, postal rate and Government salary bill, and requesting a conference: 
Oct. 1 age. (Passed 325 to 22.) Yoa. 
II. 0 extending apportionment requirement of Civil Service Act to temporary 
Oct, 1 2 E Passed 308 to 10. 
H. R. 13241, amonding section 309 of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 relating to small farm exemption from 1963 wheat program: 
1 Cn teed... (CERRO ho 00/00) cnt r E E N : . ð Nay. 
a — ea sathertee Secretary of the Interior to construct a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia at a cost of 
arp adopting H. Res. 822 providing for House agreement to Senate amendments. (Adopted 245 to 104. Nay. 
H.R, 13278, Riv Har and Flood Control A 
On adopting H, Res. prov gh for 9 W r c d 
On recommittal motion designed to delete the Burns Creek project in Iduho, (Approved 203 to 130.) — 


H.R. 11970, Trade Expansion Act of 1962; 
On adoption of conference report, 


347 to 0.) 


On passa 
ee of Agriculture ap 


H.R, 12 
8. 1123, amendin 
On motion to striko out t 


On passage, (Passed 311 to 

8. 1447, amending the District tk 
On eran (Passed 260 

I. R. 13175 fia aid appropriations, 1063. 
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The Wilderness Bill May Have To Be 
Saved by the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the committee re- 
port on the wilderness bill by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs is now being printed, and it would 
not appear that this legislation will be 
cleared by the Rules Committee for de- 
bate and a vote on the floor of the House 
in this session of Congress. May I say 
that in view of the opposition by conser- 
vation groups to the bill written by the 
House committee, in contrast to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ‘proposal and the bill 
passed by the Senate, it might be just as 
well to let the wilderness proposal die in 
the 87th Congress without floor action 
by the House. The 88th Congress com- 
ing in next January can take another 
look at this proposed legislation. I have 
received hundreds of letters from con- 
stituents in my Second Massachusetts 
District and they express their keen dis- 
appointment in the version of the wil- 
derness bill drafted by the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have two editorials on this subject 


(Adopted 256 to = ) 
8. 1 to amend ro supploment the law ee on gee a 


On motion to recede and concur in 2 ment No. 2 with an amendment. 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend child 
On adopting H. Res. 803 en iding the rule for consideration of 8. 1123 and 1 hour of debate, 
enacting clause (A 

H. R. 4670, ameniling tho law ee, to indecent pu 


On adopt! ing eonference report, (Adopted TL AO OES Sioned AE ETA N 


i den;, of drugs: 


ations and related agencies: 
(Passes! 337 to 5.) 


vote would have killed the bill). 
eres in the District of PRINDE 


On ack opting conference report. „ S 
I. R. 7927, 1 rate and pay mise pre 
On adopting conference report, (Adopted Beate Sah Yes nn a 


H. Con, Res. 570, expressing 7 A5 of Congress with respect to situation in Berlin: 


lum bia ‘Teachers’ Salary Act of 1055 to Pea ide for audjnistine nt of annuities paid: 


.. ere pea eta T => 


printed with my remarks. The first was 
published by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
on September 1, 1962, and the second 
was published by the Washington Post 
on September 8, 1962: 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sept, 1, 
1962 


Save THAT WILDERNESS BILL 

The action of the House Interior Com- 
mittee in approving a wilderness bill that 
might throw open to exploitation thou- 
sands of acres of scenic wilderness lands 
which a Senate measure had sought to pro- 
tect should arouse the wholehearted oppo- 
sition of all friends of conservation in and 
out of Congress. 

The original Senate measure did not seek 
to set aside any new lands for this purpose 
but only to guarantee preservation in the 
wild state of certain lands already included 
in national forests, national parks, and wild- 
life refuges. These are now protected only 
by such agencies as the National Park Serv- 
ice and the National Forest Service and 
could be released for exploitation at any 
time by administrative action. That should 
be prevented by all means. 

The Nation has only a comparatively few 
such areas left unspoiled and ought to fight 
to the last ditch to preserve them. The 
Senate was right in seeking to safeguard 
these lands by law. However, that aim 
would be ly sabotaged by the House 
committee's substitute bill. Congress should 
accept the Senate version or none at all in 
this session. 

It would be a pity, however, if favorable 
action were not forthcoming. The Senate 
did its part In good falth nearly a year ago. 
But livestock grazers, miners, loggers, and 
petroleum drillers raised such an outcry 
that further action was held up. These 


labor provisions to certain children eh in agriculture: 
(Adopted 257 to 81.) 
(Rojovted 147 to 108.) 


„„ Yea, 
-| Nay. 


Yea. 
Paired for, 


groups should not prevail over the national 
interest. The House bill should be brought 
to the floor where corrective amendments 
can put the legislation in acceptable form, 
If that is out of the question, the Issue 
should wait for the next session. 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1962 
ScaLPING Jos 

The House Interior Committee has per- 
formed an indefensible scalping job on the 
major conservation measure before this Con- 
greas, the wilderness bill. Not only did the 
committee report out a worthless substitute 
that resembles the Senate-passed wilderness 
bill only in name, but it also instructed the 
chairman to try and get a suspension of the 
rules in order to prevent any amendment or 
debate when the full House takes its tooth- 
less substitute up for a vote. 

Extensive hearings have been held on this 
bill intended to set aside in perpetuity some 
part of the untracked wilderness. In the 
Senate, reasonable modifications were made 
to protect the legitimate use of the national 
lands by mining, grazing and timber inter- 
ests. The Senate voted overwhelmingly for 
the bill. But in the House, the Interior Com- 
mittee altered the bill in a wholly negative 
way; for example, the substitute would re- 
quire to take affirmative action on 
setting aside wilderness areas, rather than 
leave designation to the Executive with an 
opportunity for congressional review. 

If the committee feels that its version of 
the wilderness bill is superior, why doesn’t it 
give the House as a whole a chance to judge 
on the merits? Why is it seeking to put its 
substitute before the House on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis? Speaker McCormack should 
not abet this scalping job but instead allow 
the legislation to come before the House with 
full opportunity for debate and amendment. 


1962 
Flood Control Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
dedication of the $6.7 million Westville 
Dam and Reservoir on September 8, the 
approval of the USDA upper Quaboag 
watershed project on September 26 and 
$510,000 approved by the House and 
Senate to advance the Conant Brook 
Dam and Reservoir and the Three Rivers 
local protection projects, central Massa- 
chusetts is well on the road toward at- 
taining greater protection from dis- 
astrous floods which have periodically 
devastated the area in past years. 

The Westville dedication marked the 
Completion of the last of four dams and 
reseryoirs in the Massachusetts portion 
of the Thames Basin costing $20.7 
million to bring relief from floods to the 
communities of Sturbridge, Southbridge, 
Oxford, Webster, and Dudley, all in my 
district. 

In addition, Westville brings to a suc- 
cessful completion the $35 million flood 
Control program recommended to the 
Congress in January 1956, after the 
August 1955 floods by the Massachusetts 
Congressional Delegation Committee on 
Flood Control and Rehabilitation, of 
Which I was privileged and honored to 
Serve as chairman, 

These are the major projects recom- 
Mended for construction in the com- 
mittee's first report in December 1955 
and which now have been completed 
after painstaking and diligent efforts of 
our congressional delegation in pressing 
for Federal action at successive stages 
Of the legislative process: 

Barre Falls Dam and Reservoir, Buf- 
fumyille Dam and Reservoir, East Brim- 
field Dam and Reservoir, Hodges Village 
Dam and Reservoir, West Hill Dam and 
Reservoir, Westville Dam and Reservoir, 
and the Worcester diversion tunnel. 

It is most heartening, Mr. Speaker, 
that the central Massachusetts area has 
Seen the successful completion of this 
Chain of major projects to bring some 
Considerable degree of protection against 
future floods for the people of this area 
and I again express my warm thanks, 
deep appreciation, and gratitude to my 
Colleagues in the House and particularly 


to the members of our great Appropria- 


tions Committee for their unfailing at- 
tention and sympathetic consideration 
of our needs. 

I am particularly gratified that the 
$2.7 million upper Quaboag project has 
Row been approved by the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees, In the 
December 1955 report of our committee, 
it was stressed that the USDA watershed 
Program, then just recently authorized, 
Offered great potential to many commu- 
Nities where major Army Engineers proj- 

were not feasible. Not long after, 
initial planning of the Suasco watershed 
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project in the eastern end of my district 
began and the project is now making 
substantial progress. 

The upper Quaboag project is the sec- 
ond to be started in Massachusetts un- 
der the USDA watershed program and 
one which will provide considerable as- 
sistance to the Brookfields, the Warrens, 
and Palmer—all communities which will 
be lost to me with the next Congress be- 
cause of the congressional redistrict- 
ing—in addition to these fine towns re- 
tained in the third district: Spencer, 
Leicester, Paxton, Rutland, Oakham, 
and New Braintree. 

With the $310,000 local protection 
project at West Warren, now being un- 
dertaken by the Army Engineers, we now 
have Federal action well on the way to- 
ward providing needed flood control in 
the Quaboag Basin. 

Two other flood areas in my district 
continue to have my deep attention and 
continued efforts. They are the Black- 
stone Basin where the $2.4 million West 
Hill Dam and Reservoir and the Worces- 
ter diversion tunnel have been com- 
pleted and the Fitchburg-Leominster 
area of the North Nashua River. 

The Blackstone River Basin has been 
given detailed intensive study under con- 
tinuing flood control studies. With the 
$25,000 made available in fiscal year 1962, 
the Army Engineers are completing their 
survey of the basin and it is now ex- 
pected that the final report containing 
recommendations on the flood relief 
needs of this area will be submitted to 
the Chief of Engineers this December. 

The North Nashua River has been a 
periodic flood problem for the Fitchburg- 
Leominster area. In the public works 
appropriation bill approved by the House 
and Senate, $90,000 is being made avail- 
able to complete the $150,000 study to 
provide flood protection for areas in the 

Upper Merrimack Basin, including up- 
stream reservoirs and channel improve- 
ments on the North Nashua to protect 
the Fitchburg-Leominster area. 

It has been a great privilege for me 
to play a humble part in this flood con- 
trol program for the central Massachu- 
setts area. I am thankful to the many 
in and out of public life whose construc- 
tive efforts have made this noteworthy 
flood control progress possible since the 
great floods of 1955. 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. McINTIRE, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say that I share with my colleagues the 
deep sense of loss that has been engen- 
dered by the departure from our midst 
of our good friend and competent col- 
league, CLEM MILLER, of California. 

I was privileged to enjoy his friend- 
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ship, and I had great respect for the 
ability, fairness, and sense of cooperation 
which he demonstrated abundantly in 
his work here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

CLEM MILLER was a high quality type 
of person, and this makes his absence all 
the more poignantly felt. 

I wish to join with my colleagues in 
extending a deeply-felt expression of 
sympathy to Crem MILLER'S wife and 
children. 


A Workhorse Rewarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
everyone should see the excellent edi- 
torial in the October 10 issue of the 
Washington Daily News. I, too, think 
it is shameful that the President, who 
was elected to represent all the people, 
is working against a great American who 
has given great leadership in the House 
of Representatives for the President's 
foreign aid and bond bills. 

The editorial follows: 

A WORKHORSE REWARDED 


While Representative Water Jupp was 
here in Washington last Saturday, helping 
to pass President Kennedy’s foreign aid bill, 
the President was in Minneapolis, trying to 
beat Representative Jupp for reelection. 

Here we have illustrated the cynical seamy 
side of partisan politics, 

Only a few days ago Secretary of State 
Rusk addressed a “Dear Wattrr"” letter to 
Representative Jupp saying “You really have 
been a workhorse for us on forelgn policy 
in the House and I am deeply grateful.” 

Foreign policy is of overwhelming impor- 
tance, perhaps making the difference between 
peace and war. And yet the President is 
making a special effort to unseat this “work- 
horse." He is urging the election of Repre- 
sentative Jupp’s opponent, Don Fraser, cam- 
paigning on a pledge to support Mr. Ken- 
nedy 100 percent—in other words, to func- 
tion as a rubberstamp. 

It is true that Representative Jupp has 
opposed some of Mr. Kennedy’s spending 
programs. So havea lot of Democrats. But 
to President Kennedy one of Representative 
Junp’s sins obviously leads all the rest. He's 
a Republican, 

Representative Jupp, in fact, wanted to 
retire from Congress, After 10 campaigns 
he was weary of the grind. He decided not 
to run again but changed his mind at the 
urging of national leaders including ex- 
Presidents Hoover and Eisenhower and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller of New York. 

A former medical missionary in Asia, WAL- 
ter Jupp has an invaluable understanding 
of that part of the world, and the eloquence 
to explain and persuade. As the letter from 
Secretary Rusk acknowledges, he has avolded 
bitter partisanship. 

It is understandable that President Ken- 
nedy should not support a Republican. But 
to single Representative Jupp out for con- 
centrated opposition denotes a greater em- 
phasis on party than on country. It seems 
to us to demonstrate a singular lack of grati- 


tude and appreciation for services to 
America. 
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Statement on Immigration Bill, S. 3361 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr.HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make a brief statement on the 
stopgap immigration bill—S. 3361—that 
is now making its way through the House 
and Senate. This is good legislation— 
so far as it goes—and I am in favor of 
it. But I should like to make it clear 
that bills of this type are not satisfac- 
tory to me or to my colleagues who 
would like to see a major overhaul of our 
immigration policies, especially with re- 
spect to the national origins quota pro- 
yisions of the law. 

The bill would facilitate the immigra- 
tion of certain skilled specialists and 
certain relatives of U.S. citizens. First, 
it would grant nonquota immigrant 
status to fourth preference aliens—that 
is, the brothers, sisters and married sons 
and daughters of U.S, citizens—who have 
been registered on a consular waiting 
list since March 31, 1954. An estimated 


16,000 aliens would be allowed admis-. 


sion under this provision. These aliens, 
in my opinion, deserve to enter the 
United States. They have been sep- 
arated from their family members— 
brothers, sisters or parents—for a long 
time and have been seeking to rejoin 
them for over 8 years. 

Second, the bill gives nonquota status 
to skilled aliens in the first preference 
class on whose behalf petitions were filed 
with the Attorney General prior to April 
1,1962. Iam told that some 7,000 immi- 
grant families would be granted admis- 
sion for permanent residence under this 
provision and that most of the skilled 
aliens affected are already in the United 
States, many of them doing vital defense 
work right now. 

Note.—At the time of this writing the 
bill is scheduled for a conference to be 
held on October 9 on the differences be- 
tween the bill as passed by both Houses. 
These differences are: First, the House 
deleted a provision to permit the crea- 
_ tion of a record of lawful admission for 
permanent residence for aliens who en- 
tered the country before December 24, 
1952; and second, the House inserted a 
provision that the head of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs be desig- 
nated an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome this legisla- 
tion, but it is just a further bit of evi- 
dence, in my opinion, of the need to cor- 
rect the basic inequities in our immigra- 
tion quota system. It will help to meet 
the backlog on the oversubscribed quota 
lists, but it is nothing more than stop- 
gap, backdoor legislation. When are we 
going to face up to reality and admit that 
we must drastically revise our quota pro- 
visions and establish an immigration sys- 
tem that is both sound and equitable? 

Until we do so we cannot honestly say 
that our immigration law is at one with 
the inspired words of Emma Lazarus 
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which are inscribed on the Statue of 
Liberty: 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


freo, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 


shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1962. 
To: Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN. 
From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 
Subject: Statement on immigration bill, S. 

3361. 

The attached statement on S. 3361 is sent 
in response to your request of October 6 for 
a brief statement on the bill, to be prepared 
by today. 

At the time of this writing the bill has 
been sent to conference and the conferees 
are scheduled to meet tomorrow, October 9. 

The points of difference between the House 
and Senate versions of the bill are: 

(1) The House inserted a provision that 
the head of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs be designated as an Assistant 
Secretary of State; 

(2) The House deleted a section of the 
Senate bill to permit the creation of a rec- 
ord of lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence for aliens who entered the United 
States before December 24, 1952, Existing 
law allows for the creation of such a record 
in effect, legalizing admission where no rec- 
ord of lawful admission existed before—for 
aliens who entered the country prior to June 
28, 1940, 

James W. KELLEY, 

Educational and Public Welſure Division. 

The attached has been prepared for the 
personal use of the Member requesting it in 
conformance with his directions and is not 
intended to represent the opinion of the au- 
thor or the Legislative Reference Service. 

James W. KELLEY. 


The 200th Anniversary of Womelsdorf, 
Pa. > 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an event of historic interest will 
take place next week in Berks County, 
Pa., the district which I am privileged 
to represent in the Congress. 

It will mark the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the borough of Womels- 
dorf. It will be a 3-day celebration 
scheduled for October 19, 20, and 21. 

Womelsdorf is the third oldest borough 
of Berks County, and is situated close 
to its western boundary line, about 14 
miles west of the city of Reading. The 
town, a typical Pennsylvania Dutch vil- 
lage was laid out in 1762, by John 
Womelsdorf, who had moved thither 
from the Amity settlement in 1760. The 
original plan contained 75 lots, being a 
part of the historical Weiser farm lo- 
cated in Heidelberg Township. The pro- 
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prietor named it Middletown from its 
location midway between Reading and 
Lebanon, This name it bore until 1807, 
when a post office was established and 
was named Womelsdorf in honor of the 
founder of the town. 

Womelsdorf is replete with historical 
association of events important in the 
history of the Nation The important 
Indian Interpreter, Conrad Weiser, lived 
just east of the borough; many Presi- 
dents of the United States have stopped 
here; the most notable of them, President 
George Washington, stayed here first 
when he went to inspect the Union Ca- 
nal. Baron Stiegel of Stiegel Glass 
fame, taught school here in the last years 
of his life; the Charming Forge so im- 
portant for the Revolutionary War is in 
this area. 

The first house, a hotel, was built in 
1762, by Jacob Seltzer. This building was 
one of the old landmarks until 1870, when 
it was razed. The stones were used in 
the cellar walls of the mansion erected by 
Eli Fidler on the adjoining lot, The ho- 
tel site was then occupied by the row 
of brick houses on the north side of East 
High Street, built in 1904. 

The old structure was a substantial 
one, having been built of large limestone 
blocks, It is remembered as the place 
where the first President of the United 
States, George Washington, stopped for 
the night of November 13, 1793, on his 
tour through Reading, Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, and other Pennsylvania towns. 
The town was incorporated in 1833, em- 
bracing within its limits portions of the 
townships of Heidelberg and Marion. 

In the early days of Womelsdorf, hats 
were made, tanneries were conducted, 
and guns were manufactured. These 
industrial activities have long since 
ceased. 

One of the early industries of the town 
Seltzer's 
mill, at the lower end of the town, was 
the first to be erected. It was run by 
waterpower supplied by a South Moun- 
tain stream. This mill was rebuilt in 
1862; and in 1877 stcampower was added. 

On the banks of the Tulpchocken in 
the northwestern part of the borough 
was another gristmill. This was totally 
destroyed by fire in 1900. It was rebuilt 
soon afterward and the roller process 
installed. 

For years, however, the chief occupa- 
tion of the borough has been the manu- 
facture of cigars. This industry was 
introduced in 1852. The business was 
begun in a modest way, but by perse- 
verance and shrewd business tact, a 
trade has been established that has be- 
come national in its scope. 

Since 1882, one factory has occupied 
the Seibert mansion on High Street. 
With its spacious grounds it constituted 
one of the finest hand cigar making fac- 
tories of the State. Several other fac- 
tories were established later. Automa- 
tion and machine made cigars took their 
toll of the prosperous industry which 
once thrived in Womelsdorf. 

Another industry which once meant 
progress for Womelsdorf was the manu- 
facture of hosiery. Here again auto- 
mation has taken its toll. In 1916, the 
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borough had two large stores, carrying 
general merchandise, two grocery stores, 
and a pharmacy. The Womelsdorf 
Union Bank was established in 1903, 

The Lebanon Valley Railroad station 
was just outside the borough limits. 
The terminal of an electric road—trolley 
Cars—was located in the western part of 
the town. This road connected the 
borough with the city of Reading. 

Part of the history of this friendly 
community which I have inserted above 
Was published in 1916 in “The Story of 
Berks County” by Dr. A. E. Wagner, Rev. 
F. W. Balthaser, and D. K. Hoch. Some 
House Members will remember Mr. Hoch 
as the former Representative from the 
district I represent. 

Many Members have personally ex- 
bressed their admiration and respect for 
former Congressman Daniel K. Hoch 
who served two terms as Berks County's 
Representative. 

“Danny” Hoch as he was affectionately 
known in Berks County was a historian 
and highly respected leader in our com- 
Munity life. No one could speak the 
Pennsylvania Dutch dialect better than 
Danny 


“The Story of Berks County” was pub- 
lished by the Reading Eagle Co. in 1916, 
At that time both Mr. Hoch and I were 
Eagle employees. Hoch was circulation 
Manager of the newspaper and I was a 
Compositor in the printing office. 

It became my task to makeup the pages 
and to read the proofs for this history 
book with its interesting story of Wom- 
elsdorf and other old Pennsylvania Dutch 
Communities. 

Last Saturday, October 6, it was my 
Pleasure, along with Pennsylvania Sena- 
tor Joseph S. Clark, to be an invited 
Buest of Mayor Clarence E. Flickinger 
and Mrs. Mary E. Moore, general chair- 
Man of the Womelsdorf bicentennial, 
and citizens of the community at a spe- 
Cial event in our honor. 

It will begin on the evening of Friday, 
October 19, with ceremonies in the audi- 
torium of the Womelsdorf Elementary 
School Center. 

Dr. Fritz Braun, of the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, will be the princi- 
Pal guest and speaker. He will be intro- 
duced by Dr. Arthur D. Graeff, Berks 
County’s leading scholar and historian on 
Pennsylyania Dutch. 

The blending of a hundred voices, rep- 
resenting local church choirs and citizens 
and a concert by Wes Fisher's Orchestra 
Will render much for the program spon- 
S0red by the Womelsdorf High School 
Alumni Association. 

Saturday, October 20, will be given over 

community events. There will be a 
historical parade to be followed imme- 
diately by a historical pageant. The 
theme of the parade is “Forward, Wom- 
elsdorf; Forever My Home.” The title 
Of the pageant is Womelsdorf, My Home 

rever.” On Saturday evening there 
— be a semiformal dance in the audi- 
um. 


h On the final day of the celebration a 
* birthday cake will be cut. It will 
large enough for all present to share 
in eating it. 
Womelsdorf is the home of Bethany 
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Children’s Home, an institution of the 
Reformed United Church of Christ, 
which has been a haven for homeless 
or orphaned children for almost a hun- 
dred years. Next year Bethany will 
celebrate its centennial event. Rev. 
Garnet O. Adams, who manages the 
children's home, is a member of the bi- 
centennial committee. 

Other members are: Anna C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Dunbar J. Baker, Mrs. Sterling T. 
Keppley, Mrs. Paul C. Conway, Mrs. 
Clair P, Shanfelder, Chairman Mary E. 
Moore and Mayor Clarence E. Flickin- 
ger, Rev. Joyce C. Klick, Rev. 
Clarence R. Funk, Paul Hartman, Har- 
vey H. Deck, Sr., Walter Rohrbach, Ed- 
ward S. Deck, Merritt F. Auman, Jo- 
seph P. Grimes and Earl W. Ibach, 


Church Day will be observed on Sun- 


day, October 21. In the morning, spe- 
cial services in the churches of the 
borough will have anniversary features. 
The bicentennial observance by this 
western Berks borough will close on 
Sunday evening with a community 
church worship service in the nearby 
Conrad Weiser High School Area High 
School Auditorium. The guest pastor 
for this occasion will be the Reverend 
Dr. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, rector of 
Christ and, St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Germantown, Pa. He will 
preach the anniversary sermon. 

Womelsdorf's earlier prosperity prob- 
ably was due in part to its location. 
First, the Tulpehocken Trail brought 
groups of Indians and earlier settlers. 
Then, the Sunbury Road was estab- 
lished as a result of a petition from a 
number of county residents. In 1805, 
this road was incorporated as “The 
Berks and Dauphin Turnpike.” In 
1906, it became a free road. 

Now, when you come to the Womels- 
dorf bicentennial celebration, you will 
follow Route 422 to a place plainly 
marked just east of the borough and 
continue west a very short distance. 
Womelsdorf will welcome you heartily. 


The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Energy Race: 
A Sober Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call the attention of the House to one 
of the most significant speeches that I 
have seen in recent months, Mr, How- 
ard Morgan, Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, has just recently 
returned from a visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

AN ADDRESS BY Howarp Morcan, COMMIS- 
SIONER, FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, BE- 
vonn THE WESTERN STATES WATER AND 
POWER CONSUMERS CONFERENCE, PORTLAND, 
OREG., OCTOBER 2, 1962 
About 3 weeks ago I returned from a 2- 

week inspection trip through Russia, Siberia, 

and Sweden, in company with Secretary of 
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the Interior Udall, Chairman Swidler of the 
Federal Power Commission, Bonneville 
Power Administrator Charles F, Luce, Gen, 
R. G. MacDonald of the Corps of Engineers, 
and a group of highly qualified engineering 
experts in hydroelectric generation and high- 
voltage transmission. The purpose of the 
trip. was to study those two subjects and, 
in addition, the operation of large integrated 
power pools. 

During the course of the trip,- Mr. 
Khrushchev, in a conversation with Secre- 
tary Udall, issued a challenge to the United 
States to engage in a peaceful energy race 
with the Soviet Union. The challenge was, 
of course, accepted by Mr. Udall and both 
the challenge and its acceptance were re- 
ported by the press. During the interven- 
ing period there has been surprisingly little 
editorial comment in the United States 
about this energy race to which we are now 
committed. Most of the comment I have 
seen reflects little understanding of the se- 
riousness of such a contest and expresses 
a comfortable and complacent polnt of view 
concerning our prospects. 

After a careful examination of the com- 
parative electric power statistics of the two 
countries I am convinced: that we have al- 
ready been in an electric energy race with 
the U.S.S.R. for 15 years, that while we are 
ahead in that race by a very wide margin, 
the Russians are gaining on us at an alarm- 
ing rate, and that the seriousness of the 
race together with the possibility that we 
can eventually lose it are matters which 
urgently need informed public discussion in 
this country. I shall try to make a small 
contribution toward such a discussion in this 
talk, 

It is very easy to go to the Soviet Union 
with preconceived ideas and, by ignoring 
one side or the other of the numerous para- 
doxes one sees, come back with either a 
black and dismal or a bright and shining 
picture of what is going on there, depending 
entirely on one's prejudices, In a series of 
newspaper articles published in Oregon I 
have tried to present a realistic and balanced 
account of my observations, within the very 
narrow limits of those observations. avoid- 
ing all comment on the emotion-charged 
questions of international and internal poli- 
tics. I am sure this has satisfied neither 
the many who insist on predictions of fall- 
ure for everything in Russia no matter what 
the facts may be, nor the few who, equally 
undisturbed by facts, insist that the Soviet 
Union is already the workers’ paradise that 
the more realistic Russians hope it will some- 
day become. 

This is all right with me. My impressions, 
like the prejudices of both groups, are en- 
tirely subjective, and all I care to say in be- 
half of those impressions is that I looked 
hard and tried to understand what I saw. 
My advice to those who have strong feelings 
either way is to do the same. 

But in discussing the electric programs 
we went there to see it should be possible 
to get away from impressions and to get down 
to facts and figures. We had at least a half- 
dozen highly qualified engineers in our 
party whose evaluations I shall rely on. 
Some of the facts and figures will jolt the 
complacent, but when has that not been the 
fate of the complacent? 

First, one should understand that, al- 
though at the time of the revolution Rus- 
sia was the most backward European nation 
in the development of electric power, the 
total electrification of Russia was at once 
made the goal, the center, and the heart of 
the industrialization plans laid down then, 
over 40 years ago. Every plan launched 
since then has had this same central fea- 
ture. During the twenties and thirties Amer- 
ican engineers and contracting firms, 
together with American generator and tur- 
bine manufacturers, worked with the Rus- 
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sians to develop both hydro and steam 
generation, as well as high-voltage trans- 
mission, Lend-lease assistance helped re- 
build war-damaged plants and lines, and 
even built a few new ones for war produc- 
tion during the forties. Since shortly after 
World War II the Russians have been self- 
sufficient, and bave carried on an increasing- 
ly large and rapid construction program 
unaided, even developing enough capacity 
to send skilled engineers, technicians, and 
first-rate electric equipment abroad to new- 
ly developing areas. Today, in the genera- 
tion of electric power, Russia has outstripped 
not only every nation in Europe by very 
wide margins, but every other nation in 
the world as well, except for the United 
States. 

Some comparative figures are interesting. 
In 1927, the earliest year for which the 
FPC has statistics, Russia had 1,905,000 
kilowatts of installed generating capacity. 
The United States had passed that figure 
in 1900. By 1946 Russia had 12,338,000 kilo- 
watts. The United States had passed that 
figure exactly 30 years before in 1916, But 
by 1961 Russia had 74 million kilowatts, 
a figure equaled in the United States only 
12 years earlier, in 1949. 

The United States is still ahead of Russia 
by a wide margin, wide enough to give rise 
to a good deal of self-congratulation in our 
electric industry. In 1961 we had nearly 
200 million kilowatts of capacity, the Rus- 
sians only 74 million kilowatts. But a closer 
look at the figures is disturbing, even with- 
out going into the matter of the uses to 
which they put their power in contrast to 
the uses we select. In 1932 we had almost 
10 times as much capacity as they, about 
43 million compared to 4,675,000. By 1961 
this margin had shrunk to less than three 
times, There are two ways to look at this, 
Notice that the absolute margin had 
widened, while the percentage of margin had 
shrunk. Naturally, a popular way to look 
at these facts is to emphasize the widening 
gap in absolute terms. 

But using the foregoing statistics, and tak- 
ing the percentage of growth in installed ca- 
pacity during the 15 years between 1946 and 
1961 as a measure of what is going on in 
the two countries, we find the following: By 
1961 the United States had reached the level 
of about 333 percent of its 1946 capacity, or 
an increase of 233 percent. In the same 
period the U.S.S.R. had reached the level of 
exactly 600 percent of its 1946 capacity, or an 
increase of 500 percent. Both these rates 
of growth are impressive and represent great 
achievements, but the latter figure repre- 
sents a rate of growth absolutely unparal- 
leled in any 15-year period in the history of 
the United States or, for that matter, in the 
history of any other important nation in 
the world. 

Further, this has not been the result of 
quick replacement of capacity damaged dur- 
ing World War II. Russia came out of the 
war in 1945 with almost precisely the same 
capacity it had in 1940. Further still, the 
bulk of the growth has been in the most 
recent years, and at a sharply accelerating 
pace. For example we may compare the 
U.S. statistics: 1961 capacity at 333 percent 
of 1946 capacity, with the U.S.S.R. statistics: 
1961 capacity at 337 percent of 1951 capacity, 
to show that Russia had achieved about the 
same percentage increase in plant during 
the past 10 years as the United States during 
the past 15. 

So that there shall be no misunderstand- 
ing, and lest I be accused of encouraging 
misunderstanding, let me emphasize that 
the yearly additions to U.S. electric gener- 
ating capacity are currently larger, in abso- 
lute amounts, than those made by the 
USSR.; although it may surprise you to 
learn that not until 1952 did we reach the 
9-million-kilowatt level of annual expansion 
reached by the Russians in 1961, and that we 
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have fallen below that level 1 year since 
then, in 1956. 

But the absolute amounts of our yearly ad- 
ditions, while reassuring, are not as impor- 
tant as the percentage of existing capacity 
which we—and they—add each year. These 
percentages are ominous. 

An industrial system must feed upon itself 
for growth. A larger system can, and when 
business conditions are favorable may, make 
additions which in absolute amounts are 
larger. A smaller system may, however, if it 
is carefully managed and rigidly directed 
toward national objectives, choose to make 
additions which, while smaller on an abso- 
lute basis, are larger on a percentage basis. 
Such a system will, obviously, rise on a 
steeper curve than the larger one, regardless 
of the absolute disparities between them ini- 
tially. If the chosen rates of annual addi- 
tlons remain constant at about the Initial 
percentages, the smaller will eventually, 
though it may take a very long time, become 
the larger system. This, of course, is elemen- 


tary. 

But all this is given a sharper edge and a 
more immediate impact by the fact that if 
industrial systems feed upon themselves for 
expansion, thus making size an important 
determinant of the absolute amount of peri- 
odic expansion, the amount of energy avall- 
able to the system is the controlling factor 
limiting size. Thus a nation in which power 
production is being expanded on a steeply 
rising curve is one which may have the capa- 
bility of increasing the size of its overall 
productive system more quickly than would 
normally be the case, And this added size 
of the overall system in turn allows power 
production to be expanded along an even 
steeper curve in succeeding years. Thus the 
power program and the industrial program 
nourish each other's expansion. There can 
be no doubt that this is precisely the pro- 
gram that the Russians have put in motion. 
It has been in motion for a number of years, 
and the results are now clearly visible in the 
statistics I have given you. 

Mr, Khrushchey knew perfectly well, be- 
fore he challenged the United States to a 
race in the field of electric energy, that our 
capacity ts nearly three times that of Russia, 
and that the annual additions to U.S. gen- 
erating capacity are currently greater than 
those being made in Russia. Does this 
mean, as the complacent executives in our 
electric Industry would have you believe, 
that Mr. K is out of his mind and has 
advertised to the world that the Soviet 
Union has entered a race it cannot win? 

I hope I may be pardoned If I remind you 
that the world has by now formed an en- 
tirely different view of that wily old gentle- 
man. He is, as we all have reason to know, 
an exceedingly well-informed man; he knows 
the stakes that are involved in an energy 
race between the United States and the 
U.S. S R.; and as a master politician he knows 
very well the risks of outlining policies and 
goals which are beyond the possibility of 
execution. It will pay us, if for no other 
reason than to avoid panic later on, to take 
a careful look at the same figures he has 
been looking at and try to understand realis- 
tically what he and his system are driving 
at. 

What gives rise to the greatest concern 
among Americans who have studied these 
figures carefully, and who have gone to Rüs- 
sia for a look around, is the accelerating pace 
of the construction the Russians have re- 
cently bullt and the even faster acceleration 
of their plans for future construction. Both 
countries are planning and bulding on 
curves which rise more steeply each year, 
but the Russians’ curve of actual construc- 
tion Is rising faster now than ours was 12 
years ago, when we had the same capacity 
they presently have. What is more Impor- 
tant, they plan to steepen their construc- 
tion curve more drastically in the years 
ahead than some people think would be 
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justified in the United States by the de- 
mands of our own economy. If this hap- 
pens, the curves will Inevitably converge, 
intersect and cross. 

Whether this will happen, of course, de- 
pends on a complex of economic and perhaps 
political factors probably beyond the ability 
of anyone to predict with certainty. But in 
1960 a US. Senate committee, which toured 
Russia with engineering staff and studied 
power matters carefully, reported that “the 
USSR. is catching up with the United 
States in electric power production, the basic 
field in which supremacy counts heavily in 
peaceful cconomic competition or in event 
of war, * * * The Russians could overtake 
us in 1975—in 15 years—unless we speed up 
or they slow down.” 

Whatever we—or they—actually do in the 
years to come, I can report that they have 
not the slightest intention of slowing down. 
The following is one of the closing para- 
graphs from what secmed—at least in its 
other portions—to be a moderate and factual 
report covering the history of Soviet power 
development, given to our party by N. M. 
Chuprakov, chief engineer in charge of de- 
sign, Ministry of Power Station Construc- 
tion. Like the whole of his report it was 
not delivered in a boastful or a challenging 
manner, but in a matter-of-fact way. 

“We set our goal to reach and then over- 
take the United States of America during 
the second half of the above period (that is, 
in 1970-80), at first with respect to the 
consumption of electric power in industry, 
then with respect to total power generation. 
and finally with respect to the power gen- 
erated per capita.” 

I should add that Mr, Chuprakov, who 
traveled with us throughout Russia and was 
a most agreeable traveling companion 
though he speaks no English, has 20,000 de- 
sign engineers working under his direction. 
That is not a slip of the tongue. The figure 
is 20,000, and It does not include construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance engineers; 
just design engineers solely concerned with 
generation and transmission of electric 
power, If it surprises you, take what com- 
fort there is in the fact that it surprised 
us too. 

Take comfort too In the fact that so far 
we secm to be ahead of the Russians in 
design, size, and efficiency of steam generat- 
ing units, which comprise the bulk of both 
their own and our power systems. One of 
our manufacturing concerns is now building 
a 1 million kilowatt single-unit steam gen- 
erator, and several 800,000 kilowatt units 
are in operation, while the Russians are only 
now building their largest at 300,000 kilo- 
watts. This doesn't seem to bother them, 
though it actually may; it is hard to tell. 
They claim they would rather standardize 
at a moderate size and build more of them, 
which may or may not be the case. This 
would not make economic sense in our sys- 
tem but it is sometimes hard to be sure 
whether the economic factors in thelr system 
would produce the same decisions as in ours, 
even granting that they have the technical 
capacity necessary for free choice. In any 
case Mr. Khrushchev, in a recent policy 
speech, directed his engineers to step up 
their mastery of larger steam units, and on 
the basis of past experience we can realis- 
tically expect that they will proceed to do 80. 

But it is in hydropower (about 20 to 25 
percent of their capacity) and in extra-high- 
voltage and integrated transmission systems 
that they have made important advances 
and this is what we went to see and learn 
about. 

Russia has several very large rivers that 
dwarf the Columbia in size and power. On 
the Volga we saw the dams at Stayropol; 2.3 
million kilowatts (compared to 1.9 million 
kilowatts at Grand Coulee) and Volgograd; 
25 million kilowatts. These dams, tem- 
porarily the largest in the world, with sepa- 
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rate concrete powerhouses and spillway sec- 
tions a kilometer long apiece, are built on 
clay, not on rock, and the concrete struc- 
tures were designed to settle about 40 centi- 
meters (20 Ifiches or so) into the clay after 
construction and during operation. They 
did so with no misalinement or other 
Mishap. Our engineers were scen slowly 
shaking their heads over this. Someone 
commented that Russians now build dams 
the way they used to fly airplanes: the way 
to get off the ground is to open the throttle 
and pull back on the stick, and whether any- 
thing goes wrong or not, they’ve learned 
something for next time. 

I am sure that such imaginative and even 
daring engineering occasionally does produce 
bad results, though we saw none. But it also 
Produces knowledge—advanced knowledge— 
Which is promptly put to work on the next 
Project, The Russians we met impressed me 
with their eagerness to get out of the labora- 
tory phase and Into construction, even be- 
fore all questions had been solved, rather 
than allow research to be prolonged indefi- 
nitely. This seems to be even more true of 
their transmission work than of their dam 
construction. It was amazing how often 
we heard them say “This project was built 
largely for research before such-and-such a 
largor project, which 1s now underway.” 

At Bratsk, 200 miles north on the Angara 
from its origin at Lake Baikal, we saw what 
will presently become the world’s largest dam 
at 4.5 to 5 million kilowatts. It is now about 
two-thirds complete, already has 200 feet of 
Water behind the dam (eventually it will 
have 350 feet or so) and is generating power 
With 5 of what will eventually be 20 genera- 
tors. These generators, and the turbines 
which drive them, are the largest in the world 
and were especially designed for this dam by 
L. A. Artemov, an English-speaking engineer 
now in his 60's who spent several years in 
America working on lend-lease during the 
War, has many friends here, and is widely 
respected in the electrical world. He is in 
Charge of all hydroturbine and generator de- 
Signs in Russia. Incidentally, as a very 
young man he bullt the first hydro plant in 
Russin, beginning in 1922. 

We were able to see some of these turbines 
and generators being installed. The largest 
in the United States are at Niagara and have 
& capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. Those at 
Bratsk are of, 250.000 kilowatt capacity. 
That means more than 300,000 horsepower 
is developed by a single turbine on a single, 
Slowspeed shaft. At Krasnoyarsk, 200 miles 
West from Bratsk on the Yenisel, is a dam 
We did not visit because construction is just 
Now getting well underway. This dam, when 
Completed, will take the title of “biggest’’ 
Away from Bratsk. It will generate 6 million- 
Plus kilowatts. Its equipment, also designed 
by Mr. Artemov but not yet built, will pro- 
duce 500,000 kilowatts per generator, or more 
than 600,000 horsepower per turbine. The 
Shafts necessary to take such power are too 
big to forge in a single piece, so they are made 
Of slabs of fott-thick steel, which are rolled 
into partial cylinders, welded lengthwise inta 
tubes, heated in soaking pits to relleve weld- 
ing stresses, and then machined to size— 
Something over 8 feet in outside diameter 
and about 6 feet inside diameter. The de- 
Sign and construction of these shafts Is a 
Teul engineering achievement by Itself. 

It is planned that both the Angara and 
the Tenlsel, as well as a number of other Bi- 

rivers, will be fully developed from 
headwaters to their mouths on the Arctic in 
the next several years, some of the dams be- 
ing larger than those I have mentioned, and 
Some smaller. But the real giant, one 
Planned for construction beginning 10 or 12 
years fram now, Is on the Lena quite near its 
delta on the Arctic. Preliminary engineer- 
ing studies, we were told, yield the astound- 
ing prediction of from 20 to 22 million kilo- 
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watts to be generated by this single dam, 
It is expected to electrify the entire 
Coast of Siberia. - 

The secret of getting power from such re- 
mote regions to the centers of industrial pro- 
duction involves the thorny problem of very 
long-distance transmission without uneco- 
nomic line loss. So far as I can determine 
the longest lines in the United States are 
no more than 225 miles from point of genera- 
tion to load centers. The distances involved 
in moving Siberian power to load centers are 
in excess of 1,500 miles. This accounts for 
the strenuous research and construction the 
Russians have been doing in the extra-high- 
voltage fleld, for in that very difficult tech- 
nological field lies the answer to the problem. 

The heaviest lines actually constructed in 
this country are at 345,000 volts (345 kilo- 
volt) and there are not many of them. The 
Russians have for some years been operat- 
ing 500 Kilovolt lines as long as 600 miles, 
from Kulbyshev to Moscow and from Volgo- 
grad to Moscow. In addition, a 500-kllovolt 
line ts in operation from Irkutsk to Bratsk, 
is being extended from Bratsk to Krasno- 
yarsk, and before that dam is complete will 
be extended clear across central Asia to the 
Ural Mountain area. Work is now going on 
which will eventually boost some or all of 
these lines to 750 kilovolts and ultimately to 
1,000-kilovolts—1 million volts. All this in 
alternating current. 

Even more challenging, and holding out 
the promise of even more economies, is direct 
current, and here too the Russians have 
heavy lines—eventually planned for 800 kilo- 
volts—in operation from Volgograd to the 
Don River Basin industrial area. We saw 
all this extra-high-voltage research and con- 
struction, Including the world’s largest direct 
current laboratory at Moscow, and found it 
all very impressive. 

Finally we were shown the control center 
in Moscow where, in a single room, all of 
the power generated and consumed in Euro- 
pean Russia, except for two minor districts 
which are now being hooked up, is dis- 
patched under computerized control on a 
single interconnected grid. We have two 
such interconnected grids in the United 
States, the Northwest power pool (mainly 
Bonneville) and the TVA, each controlling 
about 12 million kilowatts. In the Russian 
pool is almost 55 percent of the power gen- 
erated in the entire natlon—about 39 mil- 
lion kilowatts. Eventually—in only a few 
years—this power grid will extend clear to 
Siberia and will contain virtually all of Rus- 
sia’s national capacity under centralized, au- 
tomated control. The advantages and econ- 
omies of this arrangement are very large, 
though I have not the time to explain them 
here, and make Russian power production 
capacity significantly closer to ours than the 
current production and capacity figures in- 
dicate. 

It seems safe to say that this will be even 
more true in the future than ft Is now, un- 
less we increase our pace in this vital area. 
It is, of course, much more difficult for us 
to achieve integration than for the Rus- 
sians, because our power systems are under 
diverse ownership; but in Sweden, which we 
also visited, we learned that the entire na- 
tional electric capacity there is in a single 
integrated pool, despite the fact that it is 
about evenly divided between public and pri- 
vate ownership. This was accomplished, we 
were told, without doing violence to any 
ownership rights. Perhaps the Swedish sys- 
tem is one we might study with profit. 

To sum up is perhaps to belabor the ob- 
vious. We have been challenged by the 
Soviet Union to an energy race and, like 
it or not, we are in that race. Because 
energy—electrical energy—is the heart of any 
industrial system, the outcome of this race 
may very well determine which nation will 
eventually command the largest and most 
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productive industrial plant in the world. 
And it hardly needs to be said that who- 
ever possesses the world’s greatest industrial 
capacity can and will use that capacity to 
exert economic, political, and military lead- 
ership in the decades to come. Our adver- 
saries in this contest—the Russian people— 
are intelligent, determined, well organized. 
and have increasingly excellent training and 
education at their disposal, in addition to 
abundant natural resources. If one can 
judge from the available evidence, it will 
take a great effort for either country to win 
this race. But the main fact for Americans 
to grasp at this point is that it is possible 
for either country—including our own—to 
lose the race with comparative ease. 

A peaceful energy race can produce a bet- 
ter life for Americans, Russians, and every- 
one else and is certainly preferable to some 
of the other contests we could get into. 
But it is Important to win such a contest, 
and if we are to do that we need to step 
up our pace sharply and keep it stepped up. 
Those who argue otherwise, in my opinion, 
are deluding themselves. True, they have 
often done this before without fatal results. 
But fatal—certainly fateful—results are not 
only possible here, they are being planned 
by people who have shown they know how 
to carry out plans. 

In the circumstances I have outlined there 
certainly can be no pleasure in saying that 
we Americans have an almost limitless ca- 
pacity for deluding ourselves, perhaps only 
exceeded by our ability to forget how past 
delusions have turned out. We should re- 
member that these are the same Russians 
our experts told us did not have the manu- 
facturing capacity to fight a modern war. 
We were told, and we believed, that they 
didn't have the mechanical ability to main- 
tain and operate modern military equipment 
in the field even if they could, with our help, 
produce it, and that they didn't know how to 
command or supply really large armies in 
battle. We told ourselves, and believed it, 
that the secrets of the atom were beyond 
them. How could we have forgotten that 
the table of atomic periodicity we studied in 
high school was—and still is—named the 
Mendeleyeff table? We were told, and we 
believed, that even if they should learn those 
secrets it would take them at least 15 yeurs 
to assemble the vast manufacturing com- 
plex and master the sophisticated, techno- 
logical processes necessary to make an ordi- 
nary atom bomb. As for the hydrogen bomb. 
that, of course, would require another 10 
years or so. Have we forgotten so soon how 
we stood in our back yards in October of 
1957, literally stunned as we watched their 
first sputnik twinkling In the sunset as it 
tumbled through space? 

I am not suggesting that the Soviet Union 
is unbeatable in peaceful competition, Our 
athletes and space teams do very well, after 
all. But those men will tell you what I 
am trying to say; anyone who takes the Rus- 
sians on in serious competition had better 
be up early in the morning and hard at work. 

There is no more serious competition short 
of war, in my opinion, than the electric 
energy race to which Mr. Khrushchev has 
challenged us. His best engineers have given 
us a sober and candid statement of exactly 
what they plan to do and even when they 
plan to do it. I, for one, do not want this 
Nation to be lulled to sleep by the complac- 
ent among us, and then to be told 10 years 
from now by the same people, their com- 
placency gone and their hair standing on 
end, that the only way we can stay ahead of 
the Rugsians is to adopt harsh, repressive 
and dangerous economic and military meas- 
ures, 

I believe a free economy can meet this 
challenge. Whether it will do so depends, 
it seems to me, on how we use the time and 
opportunities remaining to us. Our first 
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task is to understand now what is happen- 
ing, while there still remains time to achieve 
the more rapid industrial growth which 
President Kennedy has advocated for so 
long. If we don't understand now, if we 
don't make the effort now, we can expect 
some very bad news in the future. 

We all know the old American saying, 
“Don't look back; they might be gaining on 
us.“ We don’t need to look back. They are 
gaining on us. 


A Workhorse Rewarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I want to pay my personal rë- 
spects and appreciation to our colleague, 
the Honorable WALTER Jupp, of Min- 
nesota for his understanding and his 
work in behalf of the foreign policy of 
our Nation. His intimate knowledge of 
the problems involved and his ability to 
explain the many complex situations has 
been a great help to us all. 

The Washington Daily News of Octo- 
ber 10 editorial points out some unusual 
situations involving the reelection prob- 
lems confronting the distinguished gen- 
tleman of Minnesota and I ask unani- 
mous consent this editorial be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

A “WORKHORSE” REWARDED 


While Representative WALTER JUDD was 
here in Washington last Saturday, helping 
to pass President Kennedy's foreign aid bill, 
the President was in Minneapolis, trying to 
beat Representative Jupp for reelection. 

Here we have illustrated the cynical, 
seamy side of partisan politics. 

Only a few days ago Secretary of State 
Rusk addressed a “Dear Walter“ letter to 
Representative Jupp saying Tou really have 
been a “workhorse” for us on foreign policy 
in the House and I am deeply grateful.” 

Foreign policy is of overwhelming impor- 
tance, perhaps making the difference be- 
tween peace and war. And yet the President 
is making a special effort to unseat this 
“workhorse.” He is urging the election of 
Representative Jupp’s opponent, Don Fraser, 
campaigning on a pledge to support Mr. 
Kennedy 100 percent—in other words, to 
function as a rubber stamp. 

It is true that Representative Jupp has 
opposed some of Mr. Kennedy's spending pro- 
grams, So have a lot of Democrats. But to 
President Kennedy one of Representative 
Jvpo's sins obviously leads all the rest. He's 
a Republican. 

Representative Jupp, in fact, wanted to re- 
tire from Congress. After 10 campaigns he 
was weary of the grind. He decided not to 
run again but changed his mind at the 
urging of national leaders including ex- 
Presidents Hoover and Eisenhower and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, of New York. 

A former medical missionary in Asia, 
WALTER Jupp has an invaluable understand- 
ing of that part of the world, and the elo- 
quence to explain and persuade. As the let- 
ter from Secretary Rusk acknowledges, he 
has avoided bitter partisanship. 

It is understandable that President Ken- 
nedy should not support a Republican. But 
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to single Representative Jupp out for con- 
centrated opposition denotes a greater em- 
phasis on party than on country. It seems 
to us to demonstrate a singular lack of 
gratitude and appreciation for services to 
America, 


Nailing Lie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
far too many people in New York City 
and in other large American cities who 
think that the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple contribute a great deal to lawless- 
ness in these cities. I am not one of 
such people and I am pleased to include 
with these remarks a very enlightening 
editorial published in El Diario De 
Nueva York on Monday, October 8, 1962, 
which evinces facts to prove that crime 
among the Spanish-speaking people in 
New York City is far lower in proportion 
to population than it is among the gen- 
eral population of New York City. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

NAILING A LIE 

It has become popular in certain preju- 
diced circles in New York to blame the 
“crime wave“ on the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple of the city. 

The other day, the New York City Police 
Department issued a list of the 47 principal 
“public enemies“ —the most dangerous and 
wanted criminals in this area. 

Of these 47, only two are Spanish-speak- 
ing, and one of them is a Mexican hoodlum 
who escaped from jail in Veracruz and man- 
aged to make his way here. That is to say, 
only one of the 47 is actually a New York 
criminal who committed his crimes in this 
city. This gives the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity only about 2 percent of the member- 
ship of the “most wanted list.“ And we con- 
stitute 13 percent of the population in New 
York City—actually nearly 20 percent of the 
population in Brooklyn, Bronx, and Man- 
hattan. 

Some years ago, there was a wave of juve- 
nile delinquency including a number of kill- 
ings in the Spanish-speaking area. At that 


' time, El Diario organized “Vigilante Com- 


mittees“ throughout the Spanish-speaking 
community and at that time, too, our cele- 
brated “Guantes Hispanos,” the boxing 
tournament in which some 2,400 lads took 
part, was launched. In addition, El Diario 
stepped up the campaign to sponsor some 54 
baseball leagues, with 8 teams in each league, 
to keep the youths off the streets during the 
summertime. 

Due to the cooperation of the entire com- 
munity, and also the innate good sense of 
the Spanish-speaking people, crime among 
juveniles in our community was reduced to 
a tiny fraction of what it was. In addition, 
the number of crimes committed by Span- 
ish-speaking youths is far lower, in propor- 
tion to the population, than it is among the 
population in general, 

Naturally, when a Spanish-speaking per- 
son commits a crime, his name is different, 
one notices it and has the tendency to blame 
the entire community for the misdoings of 
that one person. But the facts show that 
crime among the Spanish-speaking people 
of New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
is far lower in proportion to the population 
than it is among the general population of 
those States. 


“A Study of Communism,” by J. Edgar 
Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had occasion to read the book “A Study 
of Communism” written by the great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover, the highly 
esteemed Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, I know of no man in 
this country who has a better knowledge 
of this subject than Mr. Hoover; He 
has been in the forefront for many, many 
years in the exposé of the real objectives 
of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. I want to strongly suggest Mr. 
Hoover's excellent presentation as 
“must” reading for all Americans. Mar- 
quis Childs, known to all of us as a bril- 
liant and knowledgeable analyst of world 
events, recently reviewed Mr. Hoover's 
book. His review appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post under the caption “Hoover 
Takes Sensible View of Red Peril,” and I 
am sure his comments will be of interest 
to my colleagues. The review is quoted 
as follows: 

A Srupy or ComMmMuNISsM—Hoover 
SENSIBLE View oF RED PERIL 
(Reviewed by Marquis Childs) 

To the vast and ever-growing literature 
on communism Hoover has added what is 
on the whole a sober and sensible review 
of the rise of the world Communist move- 
ment and its threat to freedom everywhere. 
Written in a simple style, easy to understand, 
the book could well serve as a text for young 
people who know little or nothing of the 
meaning of communism. 

For the Kremlinologists who labor in most 
of the large universities to add to the store 
of knowledge and interpretation, Hoover's 
history will seem a gross oversimplification. 
But he is not here writing for the professional 
experts. 

At the beginning there is a brief account 
of the events of the hundred years of czar- 
ist repressions and blunders that led up to 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. For the 
beginning student, this section might have 
been expanded to show the tragic failure of 
every effort to ameliorate the narrow and 
unenlightened regime enforced by an in- 
credibly stupid autocracy. 

In measuring the appeal of communism 
as against the free way of life Hoover does 
not minimize the drawing power of the Com- 
munist doctrine, particularly to newly 
emerging peoples fired with a raw nation- 
alism which the Communists exploit. It is 
only by dedication to democracy and free- 
dom, a dedication matching that of the 
Communists themselves, that we shall in the 
end triumph, he concludes. 

Overall his tone Is hopeful. In the United 
States many more people—literally tens of 
thousands—have passed through the doors 
of the Communist Party than have seen fit 
to stay, he writes. The overwhelming ma- 
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jority of the persons who have been members 
of the Communist movement in this coun- 
try have foresaken it, disillusioned by the 
failure of communism to live up either to 
their hopes or its own promises. He might 
have added that the number of Americans 
still adhering to the Communist movement 
in this country has shrunk to a tiny frac- 
tion—well under 10,000. 

There ls sound advice In Hoover's conclu- 
sion on how—and how not—to resist com- 
Munism. He writes: 

“This is not the time for Inaction nor is 
It the time for vigilante action. We must 
unite as a people. We must understand our 
basic American heritage under law, and we 
must face the threat of communism with 
deliberation, quiet courage, and knowledge. 
These are the qualities from which commu- 
nism shrink—these are the qualities against 
Which communism can never succeed. 

“Reckless charges against individuals and 
false statements about the nature of com- 
Munism and the extent of its penetration 
into various areas of our life serve the cause 
of communism by creating disunity among 
Americans. Too often, the label ‘Commu- 
hist’ is used Indiscriminately against those 
whose views are unpopular or merely differ 
from those of the majority. Too often, every 
adverse development is attributed to com- 
munism. Misidentification of communism 
Can lead only to disunity and irrational fear. 
Moreover, it divides us as a nation at the 
very time we need unity and strength to 
face the actual and very real threat of com- 
munlam.“ = 

Coming from the Director of the FBI who 
has for so long been a name to be evoked 
by the professional antl-Communists, these 
words should be heeded by those who by the 
extremism of thelr views encourage the vig- 
Uante mentality. 

As Hoover notes earlier in his book, the 
revolution of rising expectations was not an 
invention of the Communists. If we in the 
West simply say no to that revolution, pre- 
tending either that it does not exist or that 
it is in fact an invention of Moscow, then 
we shall by default let this revolution accrue 
to communism, 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller, of 
California 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
Cult to believe that I am standing here 
With my colleagues today eulogizing the 
Memory of CLEM MILLER, of California. 

In my mind is a memory of his stand- 
ing in the rear of the Chamber just a few 
Short days ago, a healthy, vigorous, smil- 
ing man who had such wonderful ideas 
and hopes for the future of our country 
and the people of his district and, of 
Course, for his beautiful and wonderful 
family, 

Mr, Speaker, it makes us understand 
how transitory life is for all of us and 
how we are all subject to immediate call 
by our Maker. 

Mr. Speaker, CLEM MILLER was a re- 
Markably fine man, who I was proud to 
know. He was a capable man and 
Would have been an increasingly finer 
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Congressman, because his career had 


just begun to blossom. All of us know of 


the monument to his memory in the 
legislation that he sponsored authoriz- 
ing the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in California. He leaves a remarkable 
heritage to his five girls, of which they 
can be eternally proud, and the memory 
to his wife and girls of a wonderful 
husband and father, a man who truly 
died in the service of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. McFall joins me in 
offering our deepest sympathy to his 
wife, Katie, and to his five daughters, his 
mother, and the rest of his family. 


The Oxford Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, because 
I know it would not find its way into any 
of the slanted press of the North, I in- 
clude herewith an objective discussion 
of the sorry situation that has happened 
in Mississippi. Many of the people who 
are prone to judge everything we do in 
this country by the yardstick of what 
people in other nations might think of 
us would do well to read the viewpoint 
of those who may not agree with their 
viewpoint occasionally. This article 
speaks for itself and points out some 
facts that many people choose to ignore. 
Herewith is the article: 

BRUSSELS, Bx rm. A New York dispatch 
in La Libre Belgique, a conservative newspa- 
per, suggested yesterday the Oxford, Miss, 
incident damaged the cause of desegregation. 

The paper's New York correspondent, 
Pierre Artigue, said James H. Meredith “does 
not arouse very much sympathy.” 

“This is not a defenseless human being to 
whom the right of education was denied,” he 
wrote. “It is the agent of a black organi- 
zation whose moral chief is the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, who deliberately want- 
ed the present crisis. 

“Meredith was told: We know there are 
other universities where you can go without 
meeting any obstacle. But we ask you to go 
to the University of Mississippi, because you 
will be useful to the black cause. We know 
your admission will be refused.’ 

“One wonders whether Meredith's advisers 
did not make a mistake and whether, now 
that blood has been spilled, the cause of de- 
segregation has been advanced. 

“Personally, we are convinced that it has 
regressed. We now see a just cause, which 
some people wanted to put under blinding 
spotlights, changed to an unhealthy mixture 
of masochism, irresponsibility, and a desire 
for advertisement. 

“There were in Louisiana, Florida, and 
Georgia, a few miles from his home, 240 col- 
leges where he could have studied without 
stirring any incident. But will he be able to 
study in Oxford? 

“The law must be obeyed, but which law 
will protect student Meredith against the 
echo of gunshots, stains of blood in the 
streets, angry looks? 

“And who will protect 29-year-old white 
Americans against all this bitterness which 
will grow in Meredith?” 
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Will Christian Institutions Be Denied Re- 
ligious Freedom in Pakistan? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


r OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 
was distressed to read the NCWC News 
Service dispatch from Karachi, dated 
September 27, which reports that “glar- 
ing unwairness marked the recent press 
campaign against Christian institutions 
in Pakistan,” and I would like to call this 
dispatch to the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House. 

In the statement of policy embodied in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Congress declared that, among our ob- 
jectives, it is the policy of the United 
States, in its relations with other nations, 
to support freedom of religion. And in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, the 
Congress added: 2 

The Congress further declares that any 
distinction made by foreign nations between 
American citizens because of race, color, or 
religion in the granting of, or the exercise of, 
personal or other rights available to Ameri- 
can citizens is repugnant to our principles. 


There is no question, therefore, where 
the United States stands on this issue 
in its relations with other nations. 

We know further that the Government 
of Pakistan has pledged to maintain re- 
ligious freedom for the Christian mi- 
nority—a minority, I may add, that ac- 
counts for less than 1 percent of the 
population of Pakistan. 

We have applauded this decision on 
the part of the Pakistani Government— 
not because it may affect some Ameri- 
can missionaries who are in Pakistan, 
but simply because we believe in free- 
dom of worship, and because persecution 
of religious minorities is repugnant to 
our national tradition. 

Pakistan has been our stanch and 
courageous ally in the world struggle 
with totalitarian communism. We haye 
great respect for the steadfastness of her 
people, and of her Government, in the 
face of the Communist threat. We have 
aided—and we continue to aid—Pakistan 
in its efforts to preserve its national 
independence and to fulfill the aspira- 
tions of her people for material progress. 

It is for these reasons that the news 
dispatch to which I just referred con- 
cerns us deeply. I trust that the events 
it describes are not indicative of the true 
feelings of the people of Pakistan whom 
we have known to be friendly and tcler- 
ant, and whose constitution contains 
specific provisions designed to safeguard 
the religious freedom of minorities in 
Pakistan—including the very small 
Christian minority. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to place the text of the 
NCWC News Service dispatch of Septem- 
ber 27 at this point in the Recorp: 
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UNFAIRNESS MARKED Press DRIVE AGAINST 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS IN PAKISTAN 3 
(By Father Patrick O'Connor, Society of St. 
Columban) = 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN, September 27.—The 
glaring unfairness that marked the recent 
press campaign Christian institutions in 
Pakistan has made Christians here fear for 
their future. 

The way in which this campaign has been 
waged leads them to wonder how. in practice, 
provisions in the Constitution will safeguard 
their religious freedom. 

Exaggerations, distortions of fact and wild 
accusations were published during this press 
offensive. Some of them were echoed in 
the National Assembly, when one member 
moved a resolution calling on the Govern- 
ment to banish all Christian missionaries 
and to take over all Christian schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals. 

“Religious passions were whipped up in the 
National Assembly,” was how the Pakistan 
Times reporter described the debate. The 
press campaign had done much to inflame 
those passions, 

Anyone who stirs up religious animosity 
here can do enormous harm. According to 
the Constitution, sectarian prejudice must 
be discouraged, The recent press attacks 
on Christian Institutions aroused more than 
prejudice, 

Within the past year a false report was 
spread that an American company and an 
Italian one intended to film the life of the 
Prophet Mohammed. This led to a mob 
attack on the U.S. consulate in Peshawar. 
The American flag was torn down and the 
consulate stoned. The incident shows what 
inflammatory propaganda can do. 

The great majority of the people in Pakis- 
tan are friendly and tolerant. The Christian 
schools, denounced in the press, are besieged 
with applications from Muslim families. 
But pressure groups can work up a hostile 
movement and can smother protesting voices. 

During the National Assembly debate on 
the motion to banish Christian missionaries, 
one member, Zahur Ilahi, “rose to oppose the 
motion,” according to the Pakistan Times. 
“But within minutes he resumed his seat, 
saying that he had just received a mandate 
from his group not to oppose it.” 

A priest, one of the very few Christians 
who succeeded in having a letter published 
(and part of his was omitted), said: Let- 
ters written by Christians or their Muslim 
well-wishers are consistently suppressed.” 

A letter containing the following state- 
ment, however, was published last April by 
Dawn, which claims the largest daily circu- 
lation in Pakistan: “Christianity is more 
harmful to Islam than communism * * * 
The tirade of communism is directed on all 
systems and on all religious alike, whereas 
Christianity has always been acting in col- 
laboration with Zionism, Hinduism, and 
atheism, etc., against Islam alone.” 

The most common allegation was that 
poor Muslims were being induced to become 
Christians by gifts of powdered milk, old 
clothes, etc. The basis for this charge was 
the fact that, according to the census, the 
number of Christians in Pakistan had in- 
creased by 35 percent in 10 years. 

But that meant a gain of only 193,000 per- 
sons in a population of more than 93 mil- 
lions. Of those 93 million, 11 million are 
non-Muslims from whom conversions to 
Christianity do take place. Furthermore, 
natural increase, to the national 
percentage, would account for more than 
two-thirds of the additional Christians. 

Wherever the others, about 64,000, came 
from over the 10 years, they obviously did 
not come from the Muslim ranks. The cen- 
sus shows that the Muslims increased in 
number by 27.1 percent in the decade, while 
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the national rate of increase was only 23.85 
percent. 

Yet a Dawn staff writer spoke of the 
growing conversions of Muslims to Chris- 
tianity” and hinted darkly at government 
measures to stop them. The editor wrote 
about “a well-organized plan” by the mis- 
sionaries “to turn an ever-increasing num- 
ber of Muslims into renegades.” 

The same paper reported than an Islamic 
organization was petitioning the President 
and National Assembly members to make 
the conversion of Muslims to other religions 
a crime punishable with death. 

Any Muslim who chooses to become a 
Christian is legally as well as morally en- 
titled to do so, But no Christian is trying 
to entice him with gifts and no priest would 
accept a convert who came for the sake of 
gifts. 

“Unofficially, I believe that converts from 
Islam to Christianity are very few.” a high 
census official told me. 

“The number of Muslims converted to 
Christianity was not known and was not 
likely to be large,” K. H. Khan, Minister 
of Home Affairs, told the National As- 
sembly. 

The Minister for Industries, Z. A. Bhutto, 
made a similar statement. 

Later, the editor of Dawn, when pressed 
for proof, told me that the alleged con- 
versions-by-inducement was not the main 
issue. 

The main issue is, pretty clearly, religious 
freedom for the Christian minority—less 
than 1 percent of the population—in Pak- 
istan. 

The Government has pledged to main- 
tain that freedom. The agitation tending 
to arouse sentiment against it is what 
worries the Christians. 


Aid to Yugoslav Refugees 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we consider H.R. 13175, I wish 
to draw the attention of my colleagues 
to an important statement issued by 
Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, and William J. vanden 
Heuvel, president of the International 
Rescue Committee. This statement 
points out that— 

The ambivalent attitude of the West 
toward Yuogslavia has resulted in an ambiv- 
alent attitude toward Yugoslav refugees. 


The statement presents a clear and 
forceful argument for aiding these refu- 
gees. After reading this statement I am 
sure that all would agree that Yugoslav 
refugees should not be subject to dis- 
crimination. The foreign aid appropri- 
ations bill does not sanction discrimi- 
nation against refugees from Yugoslavia. 
In addition, on page 987 of the foreign 
aid hearings before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Operations Appropri- 
ations, Yugoslavia is listed as a country 
covered by the refugee assistance pro- 
gram. I hope that my colleagues will 
read the following statement: 
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THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES FLEEING FROM 
YUGOSLAVIA 


(Joint statement by Bishop Edward E. Swan- 
strom, executive director National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and William J. van- 
den Heuvel, president International Rescue 
Committee) 


Prior to the erection of the Berlin Wall, 
East Germany was not the only refugee-pro- 
ducing Communist country in Europe. Mass 
flights occurred from other areas, such as 
Hungary in 1956, and year after year about 
10,000 Yugoslav refugees have fled that coun- 
try. Yet how many Americans know that a 
large segment of the Yugoslavs have not been 
able to obtain asylum in the West and that 
many have been forcibly returned to 
Yugoslavia? 

It almost appears that it required a wall 
and the merciless terror of the Communist 
police at the wall to create concern for to- 
days refugees and to have them accepted for 
what they are: victims of totalitarian op- 
pression who flee from pervasive political, 
spiritual, and economic deyastations which 
they correctly identify with the Communist 
system. 

It is the same type of refugee who is seek- 
ing freedom, whether he comes from Enst 
Germany, Hungary, or Yugoslavia. Most are 
young, some are very young. Although they 
may not be able to articulate the reason 
which makes them come, it is invariably a 
desire to escape the police state, its total- 
itarian control as well as its economic de- 
privation. A man’s yearning for freedom and 
human dignity is quite compatible with his 
hope of economic betterment, 

Mass flights are always an expression of 
disaffection and opposition, the final pro- 
test where other protests are made impos- 
sible by political terror. Where people hava 
no other vote, they are forced to vote with 
their feet. Our answer to the refugee prob- 
lem is an index of the political imagination 
and the moral temper of the West. 

The ambivalent attitude of the West to- 
ward Communist Yugoslavia has resulted in 
an ambivalent attitude toward Yugoslav re- 
fugees, Nothing can strengthen a totali- 
tarian power so successfully as the feeling of 
resignation and apathy among its subjects. 
When we challenge the refugees’ motivations, 
we appear unable to grasp why people would 
be fleeing and we seem to be turning our 
backs on them. When we acquiesce in the 
forcible return of escapees, we contribute to 
the feeling of hopelessness and thereby 
weaken the Democratic cause within Yugo- 
slavia—and without. 

The age and the social background of most 
of the Yugoslav refugees, predominantly 
working class with a good admixture of peas- 
ant youth, instead of being Interpreted as a 
symptom of the failure of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment to gain the allegiance of the strata 
in whose name it purports to rule, have been 
used as proof of the economic character of 
the refugees escape motivations. The ref- 
ugees opposition to communism is being 
impugned because they are poor. And be- 
cause, when asked what they intend to do, 
they express a desire to work and to earn 
decent wages, it is adduced that they are not 
victims of Communist oppression and have 
not suffered from the absence of personnal. 
political, and religious freedom. It is as if 
the economic hardships to which they were 
exposed were not manmade, the result of 
Communist misplanning. And it is as if 8 
desire to work and to earn a decent living 
were in itself improper and shameful, an 
attitude which calls for the label “economic 
refugee," that is one who does not deserve 
our sympathy and can be returned behind 
the curtain without qualms. When misgiv- 
ings do arise, they are dismissed, sometimes 
smugly and sometimes uneasily. The kind 
of repression rather than the repression it- 
self is considered, and no attention is paid 
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to the possibility of later retribution and the 
certainty that people who express their dis- 
Satisfaction with the regime by trying to 
escape from it will remain marked as enemies 
of the state. It is forgotten that the very 
act of escape makes a man an “enemy of the 
state.” 

Everyone knows that in Communist coun- 
tries, the economy is a phase of politics. In 
those countries where people are not free to 
choose their own political creed, they are not 
free to make their own way in the social and 
economic field. Freedom of initiative is 
either nonexistent or is permitted on a mini- 
mum scale. Savings are meaningless be- 
cause sooner or later the state swallows 
everything. Plans for the future are better 
left unmade. Everyone knows what civic 
and family life has been reduced to. Now, 
with all this, when someone escapes from 
such distressing conditions can he really be 
considered an economic“ refugee? 

Is physical persecution necessarily physi- 
cal torture? The loss of freedom, political 
pressure and its inevitable consequence— 
economic also persecution; 
veiled persecution, dally persecution, perse- 
cution which these young people feel deep- 
ly, although they are often unable to give 
expression to their feeling, for lack of edu- 
cation, or difficulty in choosing the right 
words. 

Even those few Yugoslavs who are granted 
asylum are frequently put in a lower cate- 
gory than refugees from other Communist 
countries by the U.S. escapee program. Thus 
Yugoslavs either do not qualify as refugees 
or they are treated as second-class refugees. 

And when they come before the so-called 
Screening commissions in the West, having 
crossed their Rubicon, although they have, 
for very valid reasons, chosen to be, as it 
were, “without family, without country, and 
without means,” the only thing they find to 
say is “We came away to be free and to find 
work." Then we say, They are young, they 
Tan away from their parents; discipline; 
they are, as you can see, economic refugees.” 

Should we not give the matter a little 
More thought? There are many who are 
discontented with their jobs or unemployed. 
Do you think that they would, even with a 
Passport, t.e., without any risk to themselves, 
leave Belgium, for example, leave it forever, 
&bandoning their families, thelr possessions 
for the unknown. 

A further contention is that by permitting 
Yugoslav refugees to stay in Western Europe 
or by accepting them for immigration in the 
Western Hemisphere we are alleviating Com- 
Mmunist Yugoslayia'’s economic problems and 
underemployment. If this were true, Tito 
could have done better by negotiating labor 
agreements with other European countries 
Which have manpower shortages. The 10,- 
000 refugees from Yugoslavia annually do 
not alter the employment picture inside Yu- 
goslayia to any appreciable degree. Even if 
it were the policy of the West to aggravate 
the economic difficulties of Yugoslavia, as it 
Clearly has not been, these goals should not 
be pursued at the expense of the refugees, 
the victims of Tito’s brand of communism. 

The repression of freedom of religion and 
Other fundamental human rights in Yugo- 
Slavia hardly differs even in degree from 
that practiced in the U.S.S.R. itself. Yet 
the subtle campaign of the Yugoslav author- 
ities to popularize the term “economic” refu- 
gee has been more than successful. It has 
Carried over into the language of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and 
that of certain officials of the U.S. Govern- 
Ment. It has influenced the policy of coun- 
tries which formerly granted asylum to these 
refugees to the point where substantial 
numbers of them are now being repatriated 
instead of welcomed. It has created a situa- 
tion where Italy permits most of those flee- 
ing to remain on its soll, but Austria, using 
United States equivocal policies as an excuse, 
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forcibly returns the majority of the Yugoslav 
refugees. It has resulted in drastic reduc- 
tions in U.S. aid to refugees from Yugoslavia. 
It has resulted in resentment by true dem- 
ocratic people from Yugoslavia who see US. 
aid helping to build a strong Communist 
state, but refusing to help those anti-Com- 
munist elements that escape its oppression. 
It has caused confusion among the Ameri- 
cans because policymakers fail to under- 
stand that the basic philosophy of the Com- 
munist state is the same, whether that of 
the Soviet Union, China, or Yugoslavia. 

American policy today leaves refugees be- 
wildered by its policy of being selective about 
the kind of communism and oppression from 
which a person must flee in order to benefit 
from the help of the American people. 

At a time when we are granting asylum to 
thousands of refugees from Castro's com- 
munism, which, supported by Soviet com- 
munism, is threatening the Western Hemi- 
sphere, should the United States not take 
a forthright stand and give full recognition 
to the refugees fleeing Yugoslavia which is 
today linked again with the Soviet in its 
conspiracy to have communism dominate 
the world? 


Further Comments on the Walker Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, recent editorial analysis has done 
much to clarify the arrest and commit- 
ment of Edwin Walker, former major 
general in the U.S. Army, in connection 
with the recent events in Oxford, Miss, 
Two such editorials appeared in the 
Washington Star of Sunday, October 7, 
and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
October 9. They help pin down the real 
civil rights issue that has come out of the 
Mississippi crisis, raised by the actions 
of the Department of Justice in the 
Walker matter. 

This matter deserves the attention of 
all of those in the Congress and in the 
country who are interested in civil rights, 
civil rights not as a handy political label 
or a vague concept for high-sounding 
speeches but as a day-to-day means of 
protecting American citizens from the 
deprivation of those things we hold es- 
sential to the enjoyment of the way of 
life we have chosen for this country. 
I am placing these editorials in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in the hope that they 
will move us forward in our considera- 
tion and understanding of the civil rights 
issues in the Mississippi affair. At the 
same time I wish to commend those in- 
dividuals and organizations who have 
taken the lead in looking into this mat- 
ter, for it is one of real importance to 
our country. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Oct. 7, 1962] 
GENERAL WALKER INSANE? 

The Department of Justice insists it has 
adhered faithfully to the law in confining 
former Major General Walker to a mental 
institution. Maybe so. But if this is cor- 
rect, the law affords no visible protection 
to an individual in General Walker's situa- 
tion. 
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He was arrested last Monday on serious 
charges in connection with the riot at the 
University of Mississippi. Taken before a 
U.S. commissioner, he was advised of his 
legal rights. General Walker waived his 
right to counsel and to a pre hear- 
ing. He was assured that he would be tried 
in Mississippi on the charges against him, 
and bail was set at $100,000. With that, he 
was flown to a Federal prison hospital in 
Springfield, Mo., with every reason to be- 
Heve that he would be eligible for release 
on ball when he got there. 

General Walker didn't know that the De- 
partment of Justice on the following day 
would bring mental commitment proceed- 
ings against him in Mississippi which would 
result in his being denied release on bail 
in Missouri. In fact, it is not clear when 
the decision to seek commitment was made. 
But it must have been made not later than 
about noon on Tuesday. An hour earlier, 
according to Representative Atarr of Texas, 
he was being assured by the Attorney Gen- 
eral personally that General Walker's trans- 
fer to Springfield “had no connection with 
the fact that there is a mental hospital 
connected with that prison.” He was also 
assured, Mr. ALGER told the House, that there 
would be no barrier to General Walker's 
release if he posted the bail fixed by the 
court. 

Meanwhile, the wheels were turning 
swiftly in Washington. Someone decided 
that the general should be committed for 
mental observation at Springfield. The chief 
psychiatrist of the Federal Prison Bureau 
prepared an affidavit for submisison to a 
Federal judge in Mississippi—not in Mis- 
souri, where General Walker was. 

This affidavit is an interesting document. 
Its essential conclusion is that General 
Walker's recent behavior “may be indicative 
of an underlying mental disturbance.” The 
basis for his conclusion, the psychiatrist said, 
was a rea of n per stories, unspeci- 
fied “indications” in a unidentified “medical 
history,” and “other information" of an 
undisclosed nature “available to me." 

Armed with this flimsy weapon, the 
US. attorney in Mississippi, doubtless on 
instructions from Washington, appeared be- 
fore Federal Judge Claude Clayton, sitting 
in Oxford. The attorney told the judge that 
on the basis of the information from the 
psychiatrist, he had “reasonable cause" to 
believe that General Walker may be presently 
insane or so mentally incompetent as to be 
unable to understand the nature of the pro- 
ceedings against him or to properly assist 
in his own defense, With this, the judge 
signed the commitment papers, and the 
US. attorney in Springfield thereupon said 
that General Walker would he held for 
from 60 to 90 days for mental examina- 
tion and that he could not be released on 
bail. 
It is important to note, we think, that the 
sole question is whether the general, who 
certainly has offered no defense of insanity, 
is able to understand the nature of the pro- 
ceedings against him and to assist in his 
own defense. Without in any way con- 
doning his behavior, we have seen nothing 
which indicates that he lacks this degree of 
mental capacity. And we do not think that 
this inference is overcome by an undocu- 
mented conclusion that he “may be sufer- 
ing from “an underlying mental disturb- 
ance"—whatever that means, 

This is a question, however, which must 
be decided in the courts. And, thanks to 
the availability of the writ of habeas corpus, 
the Department of Justice must show cause 
in Springfield on Tuesday why General 
Walker should not be released on bond, Be- 
yond that, the Department has been ordered 
by a Springfield Federal court to certify the 
“true cause” of General Walker's detention. 
The full story of the Walker case should be 
developed in the course of these proceedings. 
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Meanwhile, there is ample reason, we think, 
to be concerned over a procedure under 
which an accused man can reasonably be- 
lieve on one day that he will be released on 
ball, only to discover 24 hours later that 
he has been committed to a mental institu- 
tion, without right of ball, on the statement 
of a psychiatrist who had never examined 
him and by a judge who had never seen 
him. 


[From the 8t. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Oct. 9, 1962] 
THE “Goororr” on GENERAL WALKER 


The release of General Walker on ball 
after Justice Department spokesmen had in- 
sisted they had fixed him up so he wasn't 
bailable—should not make the American 
people forget what happened to him after 
Federal troops took over in Mississippi. 

It is a frightening thing when any man 
can be flown from one State to another, 
locked up in a medical prison hospital, and 
told that he can’t have “his day In court” 
until psychiatrists get through with him 
some 60 to 90 days later. 

It is also a disturbing thing when the 
President outlines one course of action for 
dealing with a crisis and his Attorney Gen- 
eral brother follows a different one entirely. 

Unquestionably, the reason why President 
Kennedy won such wide approval for his 
handling of the University of Mississippi 
crisis—except from rigid segregationists— 
was that he meticulously followed the letter 
of the law all the way. 

In his address to the Nation, he was both 
firm and conciliatory. Above all else, he 
cited legal authority for everything he had 
done and was about to do. 

A Federal district court had ordered James 
Meredith admitted to the university. All 
appellate courts, including the Supreme 
Court, had affirmed its decision, The circuit 
court had said that the order was being 
defied. 

Clearly, then, the President had the re- 
sponsibility, under the Constitution, “to im- 
plement. the orders of the Court with what- 
ever means were necessary.” 

But what happened to the law, its letter, 
and its spirit after General Walker was ar- 
rested—probably for good and sufficient rea- 
son? 

Once the troops took over, Attorney Gen- 
eral Bobby Kennedy appears to have decided 
that the courts could be dispensed with from 
then on. 

No court ordered General Walker spirited 
away from Oxford, Miss., to the medical cen- 
ter in Springfield, Mo., whore a Justice De- 
partment spokesman said he had heard 
nothing about a psychiatric examination, 

His explanation for the move was that the 
Department felt it was “desirable” to keep 
him in custody and that the medical center 
was the best place to do so because General 
Walker couldn't be sent to a Federal prison, 
which “are only for persons convicted of 
Federal crimes.” 

What a fine, highhanded, arbitrary dis- 
tinction. If it’s unlawful to put a man in 
prison, you just lock him up in a psychiatric 
ward as long as you think “desirable.” 

Evidently, that is what Bobby Kennedy 
fully intended to do at the time. 

The next day, on second thought, a dis- 
trict attorney belatedly got an ex post facto 
writ from the Federal Judge in Oxford com- 
mitting General Walker to the place where 
he already was, 

Whereupon, on the basis of this writ an- 
other district attorney in Springfield—not a 
court—made the pronouncement that he 
wasn't bailable, 

It looked as though they were all set to 
throw the key away. 

But what upset the Attorney General's 
plan to do a Uttle nullifying of the law him- 
self were some slips in its execution. 
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Maybe General Walker should undergo 
medical care, both for his own good and the 
country’s. If so, there are perfectly legal 
ways of having that arranged. 

It was an arrant mistake, thought, to have 
the judge issue his ex post facto writ without 
seeing the defendant, without hearing his 
lawyers, without doing anything except what 
the Department of Justice told him. 

It was an infinitely greater mistake to have 
as the only prosecution witness the staff 
psychiatrist of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
who hadn't seen the prisoner, either, and 
who admitted that his “expert” opinion was 
based largely on what he had read in news- 
papers, ; 

After this ludicrous disclosure that there 
was neither legal nor medical evidence to 
support the action taken, a sadder and wiser 
Bobby Kennedy could only return the case 
of General Walker to the courts—where it 
always belonged and where it can now be 
handled in the manner prescribed by law. 


Aerospace Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; October 10, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent 16th annual convention of the Air 
Force Association, held at Las Vegas, 
Nev., the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1962, delivered an address in- 
cisiye in its discussion and analysis of the 
multifaceted role and capability of the 
Nation's aerospace arm in the mainte- 
nance of peace. Secretary Zuckert's ad- 
dress described Air Force skills and 
achievements ranging from worldwide 
relief airlift and counterinsurgency 
capabilities to its coming responsibilities 
in the preservation of freedom in space. 
The speech is as follows: 

Members of the Air Force Association, this 
week we are celebrating the 15th anniversary 
of the U.S. Air Force. As a citizen, I join 
the American people in a salute to the men 
and women of the Air Force. 

On behalf of the Air Force, I want to thank 
the Air Force Association for its many con- 
tributions to national defense through con- 
tinuing support of the concept of aerospace 
power. 

On this day, we commemorate with grati- 
tude the work of the thousands of people 
who have served the Air Force, and particu- 
larly the great men who laid the foundation 
of the Air Force, such as Arnold, Lovett, 
Spaatz, Vandenberg, Symington, Twining, 
and White, Their vision and achievements 
are a source of both pride and inspiration. 

It is what they and hundreds of others 
have done in the past that makes the Air 
Force what it is today. What we do today 
will determine what the Air Force is in the 
future. 

I speak to you today as colleagues—col- 

sharing dedication to the defense of 
the Nation; sharing interest in the Air Force; 
and sharing a realistic perspective on the 
world and the times in which we live. 

I am proud of the Air Force, proud of its 
goals, its present capabilities, and its past 
accomplishments. And I am proud of the 
fact that I am privileged to have been asso- 
ciated with the Air Force since its start as a 
separate service. 
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The story of Air Force achievements goes 
back at least to the days of World War H 
when the role of airpower was decisively 
demonstrated, 

Invasion of the continent, the greatest 
combined operation ever undertaken was 
preceded by relentless, centrally controlled 
attacks against Germany's sinews of war. 

By D-day, our domination of the air was 
so complete that General Eisenhower was 
able to tell embarking soldiers: “If you see 
any planes, do not worry—they are ours,” 
and when the landings came, the attack on 
communications had been so effective that 
the Germans could not bring up reinforce- 
ments except by foot or bicycle. 

Gen. George Patton said that the support 
provided to him by 19th TAC was the best 
example of the combined use of air and 
ground troops that he had ever witnessed, 

In the Pacific the story was the same, 

The role of the B-29 in ending the Japa- 
nese war prompted Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, 
first president of AFA, to say to a Senate 
committee: “The Navy had the transport to 
make the invasion of Japan possible; the 
ground forces had the power to make it suc- 
cessful, and the B-29 made it unnecessary.” 

Since World War II, our strategic airpower 
has been the greatest single factor in deter- 
ring another world conflict and keeping the 
free world free. 

The Air Force's ability to achieve this high- 
est national objective grew from the fore- 
sight of pioneers like Hap Arnold and Tooey 
Spaatz, who even before Pearl Harbor, began 
the effort to bulid the 10,000-mile B-86. 

The soundness of their vision was con- 
firmed by Winston Churchill, when he said: 

“It is certain that Europe would have been 
communized like Czechoslovnkia, and Lon- 
don under bombardment some time ago, but 
for the deterrent of the atomic bomb in the 
hands of the United States.” 

In the light of results, the Air Force can 
say that we have put first things first. 

Under the strategic umbrella, it was pos- 
sible to carry out other vital missions, You 
are famillar with the Berlin airlift and our 
role in Korea, 

After Korea, in 1954, we received a green 
light to develop ballistic missiles in the 
shortest possible time. And today, we have 
a force of more than 100 operational ICBM’s 
and are far along in programs that will give 
us a total of more than 1,000. . 

The ballistic missile program is one of the 
greatest undertakings in America’s history— 
enormous in size, complexity, and deterrent 
value. We are proud of what has been 
accomplished thus far. We are on sched- 
ule—we intend to keep on schedule—but & 
great deal remains to be done. The comple- 
tion and efficient operation of our ICBM's 
remains a matter of the highest priority. 

It is imposisble to mention all of the innu- 
merable other accomplishments that deserve 
recognition, but I must cite just one more. 
In cooperation with NASA and the Navy, we 
have ploneered with the X-15 on the edges 
of space at speeds and altitudes undreamed 
of a few years ago. 

But all this is where we have been. I want 
to be read loud and clear as to where we are 
today. The Alr Force is strong, and it is 
ready. 

The Alr Force carries an obviously heavy 
responsibility under the decision of this Na- 
tion to maintain a Military Establishment 
for the purpose of preventing war. 

Our role is the maintenance of 
the strategic deterrent. Its strength is grow- 
ing. 

The combination of strategic ssystems, one 
manned, one unmanned, assures continuing 
control of the action—strike, reconnaissance, 
and evaluation, and restrike. The strategic 
deterrent is the bulwark of the Nation’s war- 
preventive policy. 
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During the past year, we have taken major 
steps to improve our limited war capability. 
We are increasing our tactical fighter 
strength by five wings. We have contracted 
for fighter and reconnaissance versions of 
the McDonnell FH, to be designated the 
F-4C for the Air Force. We have set up 
the Special Air Warfare Center at Eglin to 
develop tactics and techniques for aerial 
counterinsurgency operations and to provide, 
in its ist Air Commando Group, an Air 
Force capability in this increasingly impor- 
tant mode of warfare. 

The professionalism of tactical units of the 
Alr National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
was demonstrated in last year’s mobiilzation 
of 27,000 members of those forces. We 
moyed more than 200 jet fighters of the 
Guard to Europe without accident, 

A qualitative and quantitative upgrading 
of close air support of ground forces is the 
order of the day in the Air Force. Perhaps 
I should say also an updating, because the 
Army has new requirements and is also mak- 
ing imaginative changes in concepts. Gen- 
eral LeMay and I are determined that the 
Air Force will respond totally, with prompt- 
ness, precision, and plenty. 

In recognition of the ground-air nature 
of the limited war threat, a new command, 
Stricom, has been established under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force is con- 
centrating immense power in this combined 
force, for air superiority and interdiction, for 
close ground support, and for rapid air move- 
ment of the forces. Stricom will become 
the testing ground for the customer-produc- 
er approach in developing air-ground co- 
Operation. 

Mobility of the new, quick-strike forces is 
& primary requirement of the broadened de- 
terrent. There has been substantial im- 
provement in airlift capability. Just one 
example; We delivered troops nonstop from 
Fort Lewis, Wash., to Frankfurt, Germany, 
in 9 hours and 10 minutes in an impressive 
demonstration of rapid mobility. 

Defense of the North American Continent 
against attack through or from the air is an 
integral part of deterrence. That defense, 
we believe, is better than ever before. 

One thing more. The Air Force plays an 
important role in the peace offensive. We 
support the United Nations in the Congo, 
Palestine, and New Guinea, and we carried 
relief supplies to earthquake victims in 
Morocco, Chile, and Iran. 

It is pleasant to talk about the great deeds 
of the past and satisfying to talk about our 
current strength and readiness, But, unlike 
the GAR which commemorated its glorious 
past, AFA is dedicated to the development of 
aerospace power for the future. 

You can be sure of this. Our job ahead 
will be tougher. It will be different in detail 
but it will continue to involve primarily the 
investment of imagination and hard work in 
Providing national defense through aero- 
Space power. The environment in which we 
work is one in which the problems of na- 
tional life and national leadership seem to 
grow at a rate faster even than the expansion 
of the medium of airpower into the medium 
Of aerospace power. 

For one thing, we have to take into ac- 
count the totality of problems confronting 
this Nation as the leader of the free world. 
The magnitude and complexity of all the 
problems facing our Government political, 
diplomatic, social, and economic — necessarily 
form the environment in which we admin- 
ister that portion of the national defense for 
which the Alr Force is responsible. 

The President, in whom is vested the Ex- 
ecutive power of our Government and who 
is the Commander in Chief of its military 
forces, carries the total burden of these 
Problems. In the concert of his responsi- 
bilities, the Air Force and the other services 
have dual parts: one, the highest order of 
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performance in their own roles, and, two, 
precise responsiveness to the demands of the 
whole. 

The job of the service Secretary is rigor- 
ously dual. He is both the agent of the 
President and the civilian spokesman of the 
service he heads. In our Government, it 
should not be and cannot be otherwise. 

This is the framework in which we live 
and work. It makes a sound structure. I 
serve in it with pride and all the dedication 
of which Iam capable. Its discipline is fully 
shared and accepted by those who work with 
me, both in uniform and out. 

I speak of these things with confidence in 
your understanding of them. I am equally 
sure of your appreciation with me of the 
integrity, steadfastness, and constructive 
leadership of the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, Gen, Curtis LeMay. 

I speak with confidence because I know 
of your devotion to the cause of national 
security and the role of aerospace power in 
the defense of the Nation, You are properly 
the advocates of aerospace power and your 
competence and capability are the measure 
of its effectiveness in preserving freedom. 

The background against which we provide 
the aerospace power necessary to support na- 
tional policies is dominated by what we call 
the cold war. 

We in the Defense Establishment nat- 
urally feel the effects of the national effort 
to balance objectives, to solve the many 
tough problems, and make the difficult nec- 
essary choices. 

The defense problems are difficult prob- 
lems and the solutions are not findable in 
crystal-clear form. The “right” answers do 
not inevitably rise to the top. The inter- 
relationships between the many judgments 
and decisions, the effects of unknowns deal- 
ing with future events or enemy intentions 
and capabilities, make unbelievably difficult 
the job of the Commander in Chief and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In general, the Air Force has received the 
resources and the backing which assure aero- 
space forces of great strength consistent with 
our objectives. That is what has enabled us 


to build the most powerful Air Force in the 


world, That is what makes our research and 
development program the largest and most 
diversified in our history. 

Naturally, not all Air Force programs have 
received the degree of support sought for 
them at every level. This has been true 
within the Air Force as well as between the 
Air Force and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. I say that this is naturally“ the 
case because at each level it is essential to 
make decisions in a broader context and to 
Lalance very complex factors and considera- 
tions that do not have to be dealt with at 
the lower level. 

In this regard, I would like to emphasize 
two points. 

First, we in the Air Force do not claim to 
have an infallible or total view. 

Second, General LeMay and I are satisfied 
that the machinery within the Department 
of Defense for presenting service views is 
working well, and continues to promote a 
full understanding of the issues by those 
responsible for the decisions. We work 
within that framework as we expect our sub- 
ordinates to work within the Air Porce or- 
ganization. 

I try to view these things from the stand- 
point of a practical administrator. It seems 
to me there is no alternative to a tightly 
managed, closely coordinated, highly dis- 
ciplined defense establishment if the Ameri- 
can people are to maintain the massive ex- 

ture for national security that now 
seems inevitable for as far ahead in years as 
we can see. 

Improvement and progress, which means 
change, will be continuous. This applies 
not only to combat operational capabilities 
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but also to the management of resources, 
As I said, the job will be tougher. 

Secretary McNamara said the President's 
instructions to him were, first, to develop 
the force structure necessary to our military 
requirements, and second, to do it at the 
lowest possible cost. The meaning is clear. 
Defense contracting policies and procedures 
necessarily will reflect the tighter controls 
over dollars imposed by the long-term pros- 
pect of preparedness. 

To men in service, this means greater de- 
mands for administrative competence. and 
correspondingly greater opportunity. 

To those of you in industry, this presents 
a challenge to management all along the 
line. 

In every direction, preparedness becomes 
more costly. That is why we are striving to 
avoid waste and make maximum use of re- 
sources—to make one dollar or one plane go 
further. 

I mentioned support of Army ground 
operations as an area of qualitative and 
quantitative upgrading already underway. 

Its future is unlimited but not Indefinite. 
We recognize that the Army has a pressing 
demand for increased mobility and quick 
concentration of firepower, a need to get 
its trucks and mechanized cavalry off the 
ground. We intend to meet that need 
through continued expansion and improve- 
ment of our tactical air and troop carrier 
forces. 

The Air Force has built an unprecedented 
and, I believe, unreproducible, resource—in 
terms of experience, doctrine, techniques and 
equipment—for the command, control and 
efficient exploitation of airpower. This re- 
source must be applied to the Army require- 
ments with the least possible duplication. 
The entire structure for development, pro- 
curement, supply and employment of aero- 
space power has been built. Commonsense 
and the Nation's interest compel its full 
use. 

We need, and welcome, competition of 
ideas for better support of ground operations. 
Imagination is subject to stimuli of many 
kinds. Advancing military technology, new 
requirements of limited war, more and 
smarter people on the job, and yes, a healthy 
degree of interservice rivalry are among them, 
There will be and should be, an area of con- 
tinuing discussion with respect to “who does 
what" in the direct support mission. I mean 
the searching type of analysis which Mr. 
McNamara insists upon. We can stand such 
review better than we can stand either insuf- 
ficient support for the Army or dilution of 
capability. 

Progress in Army support capability will 
encompass development of the new breed of 
aircraft designed for operatfion from unpre- 
pared fields. Both combat and support craft 
are involved. 

The future seems to hold pressing require- 
ments for the flexibility which is attainable 
with manned strategic systems. The poten- 
tials can be studied with the XB—70 devel- 
opmental aircraft, scheduled to be test flown 
this year. 

Continuing advance in guidance and pro- 
pulsion technology, as well as in nuclear 
weaponry, should permit improvement in 
missile systems. 

A very near future need, one that has been 
under study for many years, is a long range 
manned interceptor for air defense. The 
range, speed, and other performance charac- 
teristics desired in such a plane would put 
it at the very limits of today’s technology. 
We are watching new developments closely 
to see if a practical and effective solution 
can be found. 

Paramount, of course, in the future of the 
Air Force, is space. The interest of the free 
nations in freedom in space was reflected in 
President Kennedy’s comment on the first 
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orbital flight of an American astronaut. In 
his cally straightforward man- 
ner—and we don’t mind his using marine 
terminology—the President said space is “the 
new ocean, and I believe the United States 
must sail on it and be in a position second 
to none.” 

It seems to me his description covers two 
very important lessons for those of us con- 
cerned with defense. The first is that space 
is not only the pathway to other planets, but 
is also the medium of access to all of the 
earth. An ICBM, for example, traverses space 
on a ballistic trajectory which Intersects the 
earth’s surface at a targeted point. 

The second lesson Is that space a5 a new 
medium of activity for man is also a medium 
in which we must look to our defenses. 

I believe the whole military effort in space 
reflects these lessons. As the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, Roswell Gilpatric, said re- 
cently, “We will take whatever steps are 
necessary to defend ourselves and our allies 
* è * in accordance with the Inalienable 
right of self-defense confirmed in the United 
Nations Charter.” 

The United States, in keeping with our 
motivations in freedom and peace, has em- 
barked upon a space program aimed at peace 
building, constructive exploitation of space— 
second to none. 

In the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the Nation has mobilized an 
effort unprecedented in history. NASA Is 
making progress, because it has imaginative 

leadership, a competent staff, extensive facil- 

ities, and wholehearted support from all ele- 
ments of industry and Government which 
can contribute, especially the Air Force. 

In addition to our contribution to the suc- 
cess of the NASA program, the Air Force is 
required by its own mission to put Its ener- 
gies into a different kind of space effort. We 
are reaching a clearer definition of that mis- 
sion as it relates to space. 

The Air Force, under its assigned mission 
is concerned with preparations for dealing 
with threats to the security of the free world 
that might evolve through the use of space. 

This is the reason for our growing research 
and development budget for space projects 


in the Department of Defense. The bulk of © 


it is in the Air Force. 

We realize that space is an environment, 
not a project. The development of devices 
which have to work in space, because of 
their newness, their cost, and their impor- 
tance, must be decided upon on the basis of 
the most thorough scientific and technical 
analysis, the soundest military judgment, 
and the broadest possible consideration of 
national interest. 

The United States is dedicated as a matter 
of national policy to the peaceful exploita- 
tion of the space medium. The United 
States does not intend to extend the arms 
race into space. 

We are, however, taking the steps to en- 
able us to protect ourselves in the event 
the Soviets or any other nation were to un- 
dertake missions in space that would en- 
danger our security. 

As we look into the future, the things we 
will have to do to be able to protect our- 
selves and preserve freedom in space seem 
not too different from many traditional mill- 
tary missions of scouting, and standing alert. 
This means launch vehicles—ready to go on 
short notice. 

Protection certainly calls for the capability 
of observing what goes on in space, and the 
ability to seek out and investigate vehicles 
which may appear hostile. We must be able 
to protect our own vehicles in space. 

Such missions, of course, call for adequate 
command, control, communications, weath- 
er, and related supported capabilities, in- 
cluding the ability of moving from earth to 
orbital stage as necessary, and operating 
freely in the orbital stage. 
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The dual-vehicle orbital experiment of the 
Soviets, when coupled with their previous 
claims, seems to indicate that the need for 
protection against possible threats to our 
security will be in the near orbital stage of 
space, rather than farther cut. One possible 
instrument of security that might be useful 
at this level in space may be found in ex- 
tending the X-15 and X-20 technology, lead- 
ing to craft which could operate from sur- 
face to orbit and back, and perform defense 
missions at the edge of the atmosphere. An- 
other might be the permanently manned 
orbital space station designed for military 
purposes. Progress toward utilization of 
such a vehicle for security and protection 
would be speeded by capitalizing upon the 
NASA program to acquire knowledge and 
competence in manned orbital flight. 

All of the hardware used in carrying out 
these responsibilities must meet military 
standards of maintenance, reliability, cost 
effectiveness, and repetitive use. This is why 
we work toward reusable, or less expensive 
mechanisms for getting into space, whether 
by use of recoverable first stage boosters or 
2 employment of airborne launch plat- 

forms, 

We have learned a great deal from the 
work we have done on space projects in the 
past and we are applying those lessons to the 
future. The necessity for a standardized 
workhorse launch-vehicle has been recog- 
nized by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Air Force. That is why the Titan III proj- 
ect was recently approved and we are giving 
it our wholehearted support. It will cost 
the American taxpayers about a billion dol- 
lars to develop this vehicle. The Titan III 
represents an important step forward In fo- 
cusing rather than spreading our efforts, 

We need to take the same approach in 
other areas of our space work. We must 
guard against spreading our brains and dol- 
lars too thin, 

These are the principles on which Air 
Force space program must be based: 

(a) Ample preparation to utilize the space 
medium. 

(b) Ample preparation to defend ourselves 
in case others choose to extend the threat 
of aggression to outer space. 

(c) Concentration on the really important 
tasks, including today's job and not just 
tomorrow's, and finally, 

(d) An organizationally disciplined space 
program—well planned and specific—which 
fits into overall national plans and objectives. 

We in America have no choice but to 
extend our defenses as far as they need to be 
extended to save freedom on earth. 

Air Force responsibilities continue heavy 
as the danger to freedom persists. The 
celebration of this anniversary should be no 
more, and could be no greater, than a rededi- 
cation to the ideal and the service of the 
people of the United States in their search 
for peace in. freedom with justice. 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, news of 
CLEM MILLER'S death came as a stunning 
blow to those of us who knew and were 
privileged to work with him in the House. 
It seemed that he had just left us when 
the first, unbelievable report came in 
that his plane was missing. 


October 10 


Alas, it was all too true. 

CLEM will be sorely missed by his good 
wife Katharine and their five daugh- 
ters—each will suffer her own deep and 
very personal sorrow. But the most 
crushing loss will be felt by the many 
thousands of people he represented so 
ably—the city housewife, the farmer, the 
worker, the businessman, the fisherman, 
the woodsman and others who knew him 
best for his service in their behalf. 

He was proud to fight for the people's 
causes and they had no better champion 
than CLEM MILLER. 

They, and we, will long mourn his ab- 
sence from the House. 


Who? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in a recent issue 
of Kilikilik the campus newspaper at 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. I am 
asking that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
several reasons. First, it was written by 
a college freshman, Susanne Furbay. 
Second, it reveals an interest of college 
students in the complex operation of the 
Federal Government. And, third, it is 
a penetrating appraisal of a program 
which, to all outward appearances is 
tremenodusly appealing, but which, when 
critically analyzed, has some obvious 
flaws. 

This young writer’s performance gives 
us assurance for the future of our coun- 
try as we speculate what life will be like 
in the hands of the next generation. 

RETRAINING WHO? 
(By Susanne Furbay) 

In August, President John F. Kennedy 
stated In a nationwide speech that 400,000 
Americans were being instructed by the Goy- 
ernment in new skills, ‘The purpose of this 
program was to retrain the unemployed for 
other jobs, I'm afraid that our President was 
grossly misinformed. Although an expected 
400,000 are to be trained, the program has not 
yet begun. 

The mistake in the President's speech may 
have been an oversight by the speech writers, 
although the delay of action on the proposal 
was the President’s own. Last March the bill 
for the retraining program reached the White 
House. It had been a part of the Presiden- 
tial program for more than a year. At this 
time, Mr. Kennedy hailed the proposal as 
perhaps one of the most significant employ- 
ment legislations since 1946. He promised 
immediate and intensive action on the bill. 

It wasn't until early August that any- 
thing was done. Then appropriations for 
50,000 to 70,000: people were provided for the 
first year of retraining. This was about one- 
sixth of the number that Mr. Kennedy had 
stated in his speech. 

In the speech the President also singled 
out aspecific worker. He told how this work- 
er had received training under the program. 
This also was a fallacy. The worker, a form- 
er coal miner, had been retrained in a local 
program. Of the 12,000 enrolled in the pro- 
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gram, only 2.300 completed their course. 
About 60 percent of these found jobs. 

To induce the unemployed to enroll in the 
courses, the Government is willing to pay 
the trainees the equivalent of unemployment 
compensation, of which the national average 
is about $34 per week. This may tempt large 
numbers of college students who must pay 
for thelr own separate educations. Because 
19 is the minimum age, many young people 
may pass up the chance for higher educa- 
tion im fayor of making money. 

There is obviously a major weak point in 
the administration when it permits such an 
exaggeration of figures and credit to take 
Place. Could it possibly be the administra- 
tion who needs retraining? 


Bonneville Rate Schedule Manipula- 
tions—A Warning to Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, for the 
information of the Congress and as a 
warning to the public I have asked that 
the following letter to Secretary Udall 
be spread upon this RECORD: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1962. 
Re Bonneville Project Administration: Re- 
payment schedules/ power rates. 
Srewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mn. Srcurrary: It has come to my 
Attention that the BPA Regional Advisory 
Council has made a recommendation for 
changing the manner in which repayment 
Schedules are computed for Columbia River 
dams and power facilities under cognizance 
ot the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The new scheme would lump all Federal 
Projects in the system together and the pay- 
Out for the whole system would be figured 
from the date of the newest dam in the sys- 
tem. In effect, this would mean pooling of 
Tevenues and costs for the 20-dam power 
System for the purpose of delaying repayment 
Or the various dams from their present in- 
Gividunl dates to fiscal year 2019, which is 50 
years after the scheduled initial operation 
of John Day Dam, the last of the 20 dams 
Pri or under construction at the present 

e 


The net effect of this scheme would amount 
to a reduction of as much as $7.5 million a 
year in annual repayment charges by BPA 
to the U.S. Treasury. Presumably, the prin- 
ciple would apply to stall further the pay- 
Out schedules if dams subsequent to John 
Day are constructed and, thereby, further 
Teduce Treasury repayments, 

It also has come to my attention that even 
this rollback of payout schedules falls to 
Satisfy the greed of Pacific Northwest public 
Power adherents for subsidized below-cost 
Power at the expense of the general taxpay- 
ers of the United States. BPA Administrator 
Charles F. Luce is reported to have up his 
sleeve follow-on plans for an additional raid 
On the pocketbooks of taxpaying Americans. 
They involve calculating a very generous 
Overall service life for the BPA system— 
Probably in the range of 75 to 100 years— 
then further lowering the annual payback 
Charges on the basis of this fantasy. 

In my opinion, these proposals constitute 
unconscionable machinations for withhold- 
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ing public moneys under spurious pretenses, 
and their acceptance would amount to a 
fraud on the taxpayers. 

Capital outlays for BPA in each instance 
were obtained under the stipulation they 
would be paid back over an already overly 
generous payback period. The law under 
which BPA operates requires the fixing of 
its rates to meet these payback schedules. 
The history of authorization and appropria- 
tions on each of the 20 dams of the BPA 
system is replete with assurances that re- 
payments would be made over a fixed period 
following each capital investment. Less than 
2 weeks ago Administrator Luce testified 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy in connection with the Hanford 
project that rates based on these payback 
schedules would, if necessary, be adjusted 
upward to meet any possible losses on the 
Hanford arrangements. 

Now, with Bonneville’s wholesale power 
rates coming up for regular 5-year review 
for the period 1964-69, and with BPA hay- 
ing operated at a deficit for the last 5 years, 
an inner circle of something-for-nothing 
zealots seemingly has concocted what, to 
my mind, appears to be a double-barreled, 
faith-breaking hoax to victimize the U.S. 
Treasury on the installment plan. 

I call upon you, Mr. Secretary, to direct 
those charged with the establishment of 
Bonneville rates to carry out their duties to 
the public in a straightforward manner and 
get on with the necessary business of rals- 
ing Bonneville’s wholesale power rates as 
may be required to meet established com- 
mitments for refund of public moneys. 

Very truly yours, 
Craic HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


House Joint Resolution 636, the 
Quality Stabilization Bill 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the bills which I very much hoped we 
would pass this session is House Joint 
Resolution 636, the quality stabilization 
bill. This joint resolution, which was re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, is vital to the 
survival of hundreds of thousands of 
small, independent business men and 
women-—the corner druggist, the grocer, 
the jeweler, the hardware merchant, the 
electric appliance dealer, the bookstore 
dealer, hat shops, women’s and children’s 
wear, and so forth. 

The small retailer is at a great disad- 
vantage in competing pricewise with the 
big department store, the discount house, 
the chainstore or supermarket. Look- 
ing at the situation realistically, if a 
price war should break out, the little 
retailer, the small businessman would be 
the first to die because he lacks the re- 
sources to endure the financial strain 
imposed by a price war. The giant re- 
tailer. does have the resources to with- 
stand the strain. He also has the ability 
to recoup losses on nationally advertised 
merchandise by selling to customers, at- 
tracted to the store by the promise of 
bargains, unfamiliar merchandise on 
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which there is a substantial margin of 
profit. 

Thus we are faced with the fact that 
unless the small businessman is afforded 
the opportunity of making a profit by 
enabling him to compete pricewise on 
Nationally advertised, branded mer- 
chandise, we may find ourselves in a few 
years with a concentration of retailing 
in the hands of a few giant corporations, 
The trend is evident now and if we per- 
mit the trend to continue the economy of 
this country will suffer. We must not 
let this happen. The small retailer is 
the backbone of our communities and he 
represents the epitome of our American 
free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is disappointing that 
this bill was not brought to the floor 
this session. Nevertheless, I hope the 
work accomplished on this matter this 
year will result in a good clean bill com- 
ing before us for action early in Janu- 
ary. 


The Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I was greatly shocked when news reached 
me that our colleague, CLEM MILLER, died 
Sunday in an airplane crash in Califor- 
nia, I am deeply touched and grieved 
at this sad news. 

I entered Congress with Crem MILLER 
in January of 1959. As brother fresh- 
men Members, I came to know him and 
our friendship grew with each passing 
year. After our first meeting, I felt that 
this man would prove to be a great legis- 
lator, for he possessed that certain qual- 
ity of righteousness one can sense in a 
person after only one meeting. His ac- 
tions and devotion to his work affirm 
my beliefs. 

Mr. Speaker, CLEM MILLER was a dedi- 
cated public servant, and it was through 
his devotion to duty that his untimely 
taking resulted. He was traveling to 
meet with his constituents and person- 
ally report his progress as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. He always had 
the feeling that his constituents are en- 
titled to meet him face to face. This 
was a part of his job and he was not go- 
ing to shirk his duty. 

We in this Chamber have suffered a 
great loss. Here was a man in the prime 
of his life, ready, willing, and able to 
serve his Nation and his fellow man. He 
had a deep sense of responsibility which 
was very beneficial to the American peo- 
ple. His work in the field of conserva- 
tion alerted us to the need of protecting 
our natural resources. He will long be 
remembered for this contribution to our 
Nation’s welfare. 

May God accept him into His King- 
dom and bring comfort to his loving 
wife, Katherine, his five lovely daugh- 
ters, and his mother. 


47544 
A Tribute to ASC Committeemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture operates one of the largest and most 
important segments of the Department 
of Agriculture’s program. More than 
90,000 farmer-elected, local citizens help 
administer this program on the local level 
as ASC committeemen. These commit- 
teemen help administer a great number 
of the farm programs enacted by the 
Congress—programs which have been 
widely accepted by the farmers and 
others. 

The agriculture conservation program, 
which is administered by ASC commit- 
teemen, has done much to conserve the 
Nation’s soil and water resources. ASC 
committeemen have also played an im- 
portant part in the success of the feed 
grain and wheat program over the past 
2 years as well as the tobacco, cotton, 
rice, peanuts, wool, and other programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Americans are the best fed and best 
clothed people in the world. There are 
many factors responsible for this condi- 
tion including soil- and water-conserv- 
ing practices, research, better farming 
methods and machinery, ingenuity of 
our farmers and in no small degree to 
the service performed by our county 
ASC committeemen working conscienti- 
ously to see that farmers and others 
are informed about the agricultural pro- 
grams available to them. 

Without the farmer-elected ASC com- 
mitteemen and office employees at the 
county level, there would be no real effec- 
tive organization available to administer 
the many farm programs. 

Farmers, in the last 2 years, seem to 
have a renewed hope in the future. They 
are displaying a new interest in farm 
programs and in their ASC committees. 
I think it is important to note the in- 
creased interest by the farmers in the 
election of local ASC committees as 
pointed out by the most recent election. 
In these ASC elections, held in the fall 
of 1961, approximately 500,000 eligible 
farmers participated in the elections and 
voted in the nine southeastern area 
States. This was a 64-percent increase 
over the number of eligible farmers vot- 
ing in the same States in the fall of 1960. 

Another item of interest and one which 
demonstrates the renewed interest of 
farmers in these programs is the result 
of voluntary efforts—without pay—by 
the 22,000 county and community com- 
mitteemen in the southeast area States. 
These committeemen encouraged fellow 
farmers to improve their farming and to 
start needed conservation programs on 
their farms through cooperation with 
ACP programs. 

As of September 1, this year, some 
75,000 farmers in the southeast area 
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who had not participated in the conser- 
vation program for the past 3 years 
signed up to get started with needed con- 
servation measures. 

In my own State of Tennessee, approx- 
imately 16,000 such farmers have indi- 
cated their interest in this project; more 
than for any other State in the south- 
eastern area. It should be pointed out 
that this increased participation in the 
ACP was primarily the result of volun- 
tary efforts by ASC committeemen per- 
forming a voluntary public service and 
without pay. Much of this obviously 
fruitful effort took the form of chats 
among neighbors at the local general 
store, meetings of farm organizations 
and local civic groups, at church and at 
every other opportunity, as the local 
committeeman manifested his interest 
in the welfare of his community by dis- 
cussing with fellow farmers the advan- 
tages of conservation. Such patriotic 
service by ASC committeemen deserves 
commendation and recognition. 

The ASC farmer committee system is 
one of our greatest democratic organi- 
zations and has done much to assist our 
farmers and to improve their status, and 
I am pleased to add my own word of 
commendation and congratulations to 
the fine work of these volunteer-farmer- 
citizen committeemen working in the 
public interest to advance and improve 
our American agriculture. 


The Late Hon. Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my tribute to a man we all knew 
well and respected, the late CLEM MILLER. 

CLEM MILLER made a deep impression 
on all of us in his service in this body. 
He has left a strong memory among us, 
the recollection of a purposeful, dedi- 
cated man who held to the noblest ideals. 

His abilities were clear to perceptive 
observers. Last fall and winter, a politi- 
cal scientist came to Washington and 
worked with me and others in developing 
monographs on the choice which the 
House was making of a new leadership. 
He talked with more than 100 Congress- 
men and interviewed 24. In the draft he 
prepared, he went out of his way to cite 
CLEM MILLER as one of the most knowl- 
edgeable and cooperative with whom he 
talked, and to mention CLem’s news- 
letters as an invaluable source of mate- 
rial on the way the House really worked. 

The world sees many men appear upon 
its stage, play their parts and move on. 
Only the best can make an impact so 
sharp and strong that those who have 
worked among them and those who fol- 
low learn from them and benefit by what 
they have done. CLEM MILLEn has 
earned his place among the memorable. 

In their grief, let me extend my deepest 
sympathies to Mrs. Miller and the be- 
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zoaren family. Our hearts go out to 
em. 

The tragic crash that took the life of 
our beloved colleague also claimed the 
lives of the pilot, a retired Air Force 
major, George Head, and his son, who 
were sharing the difficult obligations 
placed upon our Congressman. I know 
the House would want to extend its sym- 
pathies to their friends and family. 


“Wheat Is Wheat” Won't Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, many 
citizens whose taxes finance our agri- 
cultural programs cannot understand 
why farmers continue to produce crops 
that are not in demand when there are 
many additional agricultural products 
people would gladly buy. 

Too many people believe that “wheat 
is wheat.” The fact of the matter is 
that there are many different varieties 
and types of wheat. Under the admin- 
istration farm program there is no dif- 
ferentiation. between the premium 
wheats and the low protein Hard Red 
Winter wheat, which is in less demand. 
We find that the largest portion of our 
grain surplus represents products with 
a low demand either here or abroad. 

There are few individuals as well 
qualified to understand the intricacies 
of the wheat business as Mr. Carl C. 
Farrington, vice president of the Agri- 
cultural Group of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Before assuming his pres- 
ent responsibilities with that company, 
he served in the Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1923 until 1947. He was the 
vice president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from 1940 to 1947. Accord- 
ingly, I place great confidence in his 
judgment on the inadequacies of our 
present farm program, which treats all 
grades of wheat alike. As he says, this 
just won't work.“ 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
portions of an address by Mr. Farrington 
before the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation in Seattle, 
Wash. 

“Wueat Is WHEAT” Won't WORK 
(From san address by Carl Farrington, vice 
president, Agricultural Group) 

As the only consumer“ representative on 
this panel, I will direct my comments toward 
the consumer requirement aspects of the 
administration's farm program, particularly 
as they relate to wheat. 

As processing consumers and producers of 
consumption goods, we are naturally inter- 
ested in adequate supplies of raw materials 
wheat, in our case—with the requisite qual- 
ity characteristics and at relative prices 
which will permit us to manufacture prod- 
ucts that meet the exacting needs and spec- 
ifications of our customers. And, hopefully, 
we want to be able to expand markets for 
the particular products we produce. 
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The rather loose production controls but 
high support and rigid price relationship 
that have been in effect since 1953 have per- 
mitted the accumulation of over a billion 
bushels of carryover wheat—mostly low- 
protein Hard Red Winter wheat—but have 
provided supplies of certain classes and qual- 
ities of wheat which were barely adequate to 
supply domestic needs. Premiums of 20 to 
30 cents a bushel and, even, 40 to 50 cents 
a bushel have often prevailed. Repeatedly 
we have exhnusted the supplies of quality 
wheats from the current crop and then have 
combed through CCC stocks to find wheat 
which would meet our requirements and 
which we could purchase from CCC at appro- 
priate premiums in exchange for less desir- 
able qualities of wheat. 

Numerous teams and missions hare gone 
to the far corners of the earth, trying to 
develop and expand markets for surplus US. 
wheats. They have come back with glowing 
accounts of potential markets for quality 
wheat only to be faced with two cold, hard, 
economic facts: (1) That we have no real 
surpluses of the quality, wheats the poten- 
tial foreign buyers say they want, and (2) 
domestic millers, day in and day out, are 
Paying premiums for quality wheats that are 
much higher than most of the potential for- 
eign buyers are willing to pay. 

True, we have moved vast quantities of 
low-protein Hard Winter wheat and western 
white wheat into use abroad under Public 
Law 480 and other Government-financed ex- 
Port programs. Our white wheats have been 
particularly popular with Public Law 480 re- 
Cipients. Notwithstanding these huge Gov- 
ernment-financed shipments abroad, we find 
Ourselves, today, with a,carryover stock of 
144 billion bushels of wheat, over 80 percent 
of which is Hard Red Winter wheat—and 
most of that, low protein. We also find that 
Hard Red Winter wheat amounts to about 56 
Percent of our annual production and but 44 
Percent of our domestic consumption and 
dollar exports. 

In the face of this distorted supply and 
unbalanced production situation, the ad- 
Ministration has proposed a permanent 
Wheat program that ignores the facts about 
quality in the wheat situation, treats wheat 
as if it were just wheat, imposes an across- 
the-board cut of 20 to 24 percent in acre- 
age allotments, and projects the present pro- 
duction pattern indefinitely into the future. 

Is it any wonder that we have tried to ex- 
Pose the shortcomings of the administra- 
tlons’s program? We foresee acute shortages 
Where no surpluses now exist. We foresee 
further distortions in market prices and 
Carryover stocks. We foresee further frus- 
tration In attempts to expand markets at 
home and abroad because we cannot expand 
markets if we do not produce what the mar- 
kets wants. We foresee our very efficient 
Producers of quality wheats placed in a 
Straitjncket and prevented—through acre- 
age allotments and Government-dictated un- 
economic price relationships—from adjusting 
their production in response to consumer de- 
mand. 


And to help pay for such a program we 
Would be forced to take on the burden and 
the redtape of paying or collecting a 60 
Cents a bushel processing tax—alias market- 
ing certificates. For such a price, is it too 
Much for us as consumers to ask that we 
have a sound, sensible program? We sug- 
Best that such a program should provide pro- 
ducers with an opportunity to continue to 
improve the eMciency of production, to make 
Production adjustments in response to con- 
Sumer requirements as reflected in competi- 
tively determined market price relationships, 
and to expand markets. 
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Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, stagger- 
ing figures have been made public which 
emphasize how big the Federal Govern- 
ment has become, The total national 
debt including the $300 billion outstand- 
ing, unpaid obligations, unused author- 
ity, unfunded cost of started public 
works, contingent obligations and other 
commitments actually reaches $1,242 bil- 
lion. This equals $6,642 for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. 
Next to defense, the largest item in our 
Federal budget—$9.4 billion last year— 
is for the interest payment on the na- 
tional debt. 

The Federal Government is the largest 
single owner of real estate in the United 
States. Its total holdings exceed the 
combined areas of the six New England 
States plus Texas. It also owns 224,300 
vehicles. 

Senator Brno, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-Essen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, reported that 
as of June 30, 1962, there were 2,496,455 
Federal employees. New Federal pro- 
grams and policies since the Kennedy ad- 
ministration took office have added 
143,656 employees to the Federal pay- 
roll, with an estimated added cost of 
$718,280,000 per year—or the total tax 
payments of 861,936 taxpayers. 

Last January the President submitted 
to Congress the largest peacetime budget 
in history—$92.5 billion. At that time 
it was estimated that receipts from taxes 
and other revenue would be $93 billion, 
leaving a surplus of $500 million. How- 
ever, we now hear that we will actually 
end this fiscal year with a deficit of 
from $4 to $5 billion. Two recently en- 
acted administration bills, the $900 mil- 
lion “standby public works bill” and the 
tax revision bill, with its 7-percent credit 
provision add to this deficit. 

Deficit spending is fhe real cause of in- 
flation. Unless we begin to balance the 
budget and curb Government spending, 
we are going to have a continuing de- 
preciation of the value of the dollar. 
While everyone is affected by inflation, 
those who are hurt the most are persons 
relying upon small, fixed incomes—such 
as pensions. Only when every citizen 
realizes it is his money that the Govern- 
ment spends and every taxpayer identi- 
fies himself with “the Treasury” can we 
expect to attain responsible public ad- 
ministration. Everyone must keep in 
mind that the Government has no 
money of its own. Government money 
or Federal funds or “Federal aid” must 
come from taxpayers—every cent of it. 
If it does not come from taxpayers, it 
must be borrowed, thereby further in- 
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creasing our national debt and the bur- 
den on you and me—taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear much talk about 
the possibility of a tax reduction next 
year. The prospect of a tax cut is a 
pleasing one and most taxpayers agree 
that it is long overdue. However, taxes 
are supposed to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment. Therefore, would not the most 
direct approach to the question be to 
find ways to relieve the people of the tre- 
mendous burden of Federal spending, of 
deficits and debts which cheapen our 
money, and of general waste which per- 
vades the “big government” operation? 
Real tax reform could come easily if we 
would cut back Government spending. 
This could do much to provide the condi- 
tions under which enterprise could flour- 
ish, providing more jobs and more goods 
for everyone. Instead of continuing to 
follow its policy of tax, tax, tax and 
spend, spend, spend, I would hope that 
the adminstration would forgo needless 
new Federal programs and those that 
May be desirable but not really neces- 
Sary, such as the Washington fish tank 
and establish real priorities for needed 
Government expenditures. 


Eulogy of the Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr, KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the sad news of CLEM MILLER’s untimely 
death was a deep personal shock to me. 
It is hard to express the meaning of this, 
and harder still to let Crem’s wife Katy 
and his family know how much sym- 
pathy we feel and how much we share 
their loss. 

CLEM was a man who had spent much 
of his life in the business of 
gardening. His profound interest in con- 
servation stemmed from his personal 
feeling for nature. Perhaps, equally im- 
portant, CLEM viewed the legislative pro- 
cess as one of growth; and the demo- 
cratic process as one which requires cul- 
tivating. By his life and actions he 
showed that care, hard work, sensitivity 
and devotion to principle are as impor- 
tant in giving growth and life to plants 
as to democracy. 

Ciem's constituency and the country 
have lost a fine Representative. We will 
never know how great Crem’s ultimate 
contribution would have been; his un- 
timely passing did not allow the full 
development of his potential. However, 
I for one believe that his career in the - 
Congress held great promise and that 
his ultimate impact, like his record to 
date, would have been a great one. 

The House has lost a fine, sensitive, 
and profound thinking Congressman. I 
have lost a personal friend whose friend- 
ship meant very much to me. 
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Statement by Fernand J. St. Germain, 
Member of Congress, First District, 
Rhode Island, Eulogizing the Late Clem 
Miller, U.S. Representative of the First 
District of California, October 9, 1962 


SPEECH 
HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ST, GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to my personal 
friend and colleague, CLEM MILLER. The 
tasks and duties of a Member of Con- 
gress are many and varied, not the least 
of which is reporting to our constituents 
on what we have done, what we plan to 
do and to ask for their support or re- 
jection of those actions. CLEM MILLER 
was in the process of that reporting 
when tragedy struck. 

Many men have passed through this 
Chamber but few have brought with 
them the degree of intellectual honesty 
and personal responsibility that has 
CLEM MILLER. He came to this Chamber 
with eyes and ears that perceived the 
true consequences of our actions here. 
He perceived much that we tend to for- 
get about our positions here. We would 
do well to follow his example and to 
examine his views of this great delib- 
erative body. 

In the past 2 years I have come to 
know CLEM MILLER as a good friend, as 
a hard-working Member of the House, 
as a committee member who is fully 
aware of what is being considered and 
what should be done, and as a wonder- 
ful family man. CLEM MILLER knew his 
responsibilities to his Nation, to his con- 
stituents, to his family, and to the House. 
He faced these responsibilities with cour- 
age and a sense of purpose. He has been 
a credit to the House of Representatives 
and to himself. 

I worked closely with CLEM MILLER on 
a bill that would aid the veterans’ homes 
in our respective States. I found him to 
be an active and diligent worker for 
legislation affecting his State and his 
constituents. Crem MILLER was an able 
and fine legislator who was a source of 
sound advice and forthright judgment. 

It is unfortunate that reflections on the 
careers of our colleagues are not made 
until those careers are no more. We 
can, however, pay the highest tribute to 
the memories of our colleagues by learn- 
ing from them and following their ex- 
amples. CLEM MILLER has left us a vol- 
ume of his thoughts, his ideas, and 
analyses of our duties and responsibili- 
ties that gives us great cause for reflec- 
tion and for learning. 

I speak with a sad heart today because 
I have lost a good friend, a wonderful 
family has lost a loving father and hus- 
band, but the greatest loss is to the Na- 
tion that has lost a fine Member of Con- 
gress. The memory of CLEM MILLER will 
long remain in this Chamber and should 
remain as a constant reminder of our 
duties and our responsibilities. 
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Moscow Yom Kippur—A New York 
Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I am 
including with these remarks a very in- 
teresting newspaper article from Mos-. 
cow written by David Miller and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald-Tribune 
of October 8, 1962: 

Moscow Yom Kirrur—A New Tonk 
COMPARISON 
(By David Miller) 

Moscow.—A cantor in flowing white robes 
huddled over the faded pages of a Hebrew 
scroll last night, his sad, haunting voice 
raised in a liturgy more than 57 centuries in 
the making. 

Behind him, in the Moscow Central Syna- 
gogue, a mere shadow of its onetime great- 
ness and in the narrow streets beyond, 
massed 6,000 Jews. Their bodies were presbed 
in incredible tightness in the warm, soft air 
of Indian summer. 

But of the thousands of men and women 
who filled every alsle, jammed every doorway 
and physically fought and shouldered their 
way closer, only a handful seemed under age 
25 or teenagers. 

Even that handful stood in bewilderment, 
unable to pray or comprehend the chant 
marking the eve of the day of atonement 
of the Hebrew year 5723. Organized reli- 
gious instruction to those under 18 is for- 
bidden by Soviet law. 

Yet even a young Jew devoted to atheism 
can never forget he was born a Jew. His 
identification pa gardless of where he 
is born In the Soviet Union—carry the word 
“Jew.” 

Some came to the synagogue yesterday out 
of curiosity; some even in the knowledge that 
exhibiting Jewishness will make jobs and 
promotions more difficult. 

For in the Soviet Union, a state officially 
dedicated to atheism, religion bears little re- 
semblance to the American picture. The 
contrast was perhaps nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the synagogue here last night. 

Prayer books are in such short supply— 
only 5,000 have been printed in recent years 
for the Soviet Union’s 3 million Jews—that 
some books carried prayers to the health of 
Czar Nicholas I, who dicd in 1855. 

Groups of three and four men tenderly 
shared a single book, the pages torn and 
finger-worn after being passed from gen- 
eration to generation. The going price for 
a prayer book—100 rubbles, $111—if you can 
find some one to sell one. 

But for a religious Jew nothing is more 
important than a prayer shawl. This he 
wears not only through life but also to the 
grave. Yet the manufacture of religious 
shawls in the Soviet Union is illegal. 

Not more than a few dozen of the thou- 
sands in the synagogue last night had them. 
Also impossible to find are the phylateries, 
wrapped around the forehead and left arm 
daily for prayers, 

Because Israeli Embassy officials have 
been accused of leaving prayer books and 
other religious articles behind, the Israelis 
have been restricted to an enclosed pew off 
to a side. A few members of the synagogue 
council stood guard to keep their fellow 
Russians away, 

But when any Westerner walked through 
the crush of humanity in the synagogue, 
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hundreds of hands stretched forward in 
friendship, From everywhere came voices 
whispering softly in a mixture of Yiddish, 
Russian, and German. 

“Do you have a prayer book?” 
have a shawl?" 

Their faces are the faces of New York. 
Except for the frayed collars and ill-fitting 
clothes of all Russians; these are the faces 
of the Eighth Avenue local and Brighton 
Express. 

The men need a shave, but that’s to be 
expected. Razor blades have been hard to 
find for so long in Moscow that most men 
shave every other day. 

So crowded was the synagogue that a 
group of elderly, bearded men stood in the 
kitchen of the caretaker's room, their altar 
an icebox with two candles. A dozen women 
stood in a side room, their heads covered 
with handkerchiefs. 


“Do you 


An American’s Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the American people are benefi- 
ciaries of some exceedingly knowledge- 
able and wise counsel from a great 
American—Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Speaking at the national con- 
vention of the American Legion in Las 
Vegas, Nev., October 9, Mr. Hoover has 
given a clear warning of the “wave of 
lawlessness now sweeping the Nation” 
and of the undiminished threat of Soviet 
espionage and Communist Party activity 
within the United States. 

With characteristic bluntness he has 
warned that the Nation’s efforts to deal 
effectively with the Communist menace 
“are not enhanced by those of the ex- 
treme right who tend to affix the Com- 
munist label without intelligent analysis, 
or by those of the extreme left who en- 
deavor to minimize the real danger of 
communism.” 

Mr. Hoover’s address should be read 
and pondered by all right-thinking 
Americans. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include the full text of 
the address. 

AN AMERICAN’s CHALLENGE 

At this critical hour in the life of our Re- 
public, it is indeed a high honor to serve as 
keynote speaker for this great national con- 
vention. It is a great privilege to be thus 
honored by men and women who have dem- 
onstrated their patriotism and their courage 
in defending our beloved Nation. 

Today, the American Legion is more vigor- 
ous than ever in inspiring national loyalty 
and promoting national preparedness, You 
have never faltered in your dedication to, and 
promotion of, American ideals, 

In 1946, when I spoke to you at San Fran- 
cisco, the world was just emerging from a 
long and devastating war—a war which 
claimed the lives of over 400,000 of our fel- 
low countrymen. We looked hopefully for 
the end of hostilities and an era of peace— 
peace with dignity, peace with honor, peace 
with international trust and understanding- 

We were aware, however, that a brand of 
tyranny and fascism—Red fascism—far more 
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treacherous than that of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, was emerging as a powerful threat on 
the international scene, By 1957, when I 
was honored to speak at your Atlantic City 
convention, the virus of communism had 
spread in epidemic proportions, infecting 
vast areas of Europe and Asia. The stench 
of death from the brutal slaughter of Hun- 
garian freedom fighters by Soviet hordes, 
paralleling the carnage of Genghis Khan, 
the Mongol conqueror of the 13th century, 
hung heavy in the world atmosphere. 

Two years ago, in 1960, it was my duty to 
urgently warn your delegates at Miami that 
communism had gained already a strategic 
beachhead in nearby Cuba; that Khru- 
shchey, Mao Tse-tung, and Castro were dic- 
tators of the same order, driven by the same 
atheistic urge to dominate men and nations, 

I referred also to the devastating encroach- 
ments of crime and corruption—avowed 
enemies of the very ideals upon which our 
Republic was founded. The poisonous effect 
of these enemies on the social, economic, and 
Political life of America is keenly felt. 

Today, we stand at the same crossroads and 
are faced with threats identical to those 
which confronted us 16 years ago. These 
threats are accepted in some quarters as the 
normal climate of life, to be met with ap- 
Peasement or accommodation. The heavy 
inroads of international Communist aggres- 
sion continue with a terrible ruthlessness. 

Peoples everywhere must be p to- 
day to stand up and be counted—either for 
or against freedom. 

We are an idealist nation—a nation ruled 
by laws, not by men. Yet, each year shows 
new record peaks of crime and lawlessness. 

Nearly 200 years ago, Edmund Burke 
warned. “The only thing necessary for the 
triumph of evil is for good men to do noth- 
ing.“ How meaningful these words are 

We have failed to meet the postwar goals 
Which America had established for herself 
because the good men to whom Burke re- 
ferred—the forces for decency in our coun- 
try—have failed in many respects to live up 
to their duties and responsibilities. 

What has happened to the time-honored 
Precepts of hard work and fair play which 
influenced the American scene during the 
all-important formative years of this great 
Republic? Where is the faith of God which 
fortified us through our past trials? Have 
Our national pride, our moral conscience, our 
Sensitivity to filth and degradation, grown 
80 weak that they no longer react to assaults 
Upon our proud heritage of freedom? 

Crime and subversion are formidable prob- 
lems in the United States today because, 
and only because, there is a dangerous flaw 
in our Nation’s moral armor, Self-indul- 
8ence—the principle of pleasure before 
duty—is practiced across the length and 
breadth of the land. It is undermining 
those attributes of personal responsibility 
and self-discipline which are essential to 
dur national survival. It is creating citizens 
Who reach maturity with a warped sense of 
values and an undeveloped conscience. 

Crime is a parasite, feeding upon public 
disinterest and moral lethargy. This day, 
More than 5.200 felonies—4 serious 
Crimes every minute—will be committed 
Across the United States. They will include 
430 crimes of violence—murders, forcible 
rapes, and assaults to kill. At least 250 
Tobberies, 10 an hour, will be recorded, as 
will 4.500 burglaries, major larcenies, and 
Automobile thefts. 

Since 1946, our national crime totals have 
More than doubled. Over the past 5 years, 
Since 1957, these crimes have risen five 

es as fast as our growing population. 

Nowhere has this increase been more pro- 
nounced than among America’s youth. 

year, persons under 18 years of age 
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were involved in 43 percent of all arrests for 
serious crimes. They accounted for 22 per- 
cent of the robbery arrests, nearly one-half 
of the burglaries and lIarcenies, and well 
over half of the automobile thefts through- 
out the United States. z 

There is a moral breakdown among young 
people in the United States. The crime rate 
is outdistancing the population increase; 
pornography is flourishing; and there is a 
quest for status at the expense of morality. 

The heavy toll of crime, both juvenile and 
adult, is a direct product of self-indulgence 
and irresponsibility. There is a pattern of 
flight from responsibility. 

It is utterly tragic that many otherwise 
intelligent people develop a blind spot with 
regard to the conduct of their own children. 
Until there comes about a greater degree of 
parental understanding—real interest, affec- 
tion and concern—we will witness a con- 
tinued upsurge in juvenile crime. 

There must be a moral reawakening in 
every home of our country. Disrespect for 
law and order is a tragic moral illness. 

As Benjamin Franklin said, “Nothing is of 
more importance for the public weal, than 
to * * * train * * * youth in wisdom and 
virtue. Wise and good men are, in my opin- 
ion, the strength of a state; much more so 
than riches or arms.” 

Our city streets are jungles of terror. The 
vicioushess of the rapists, murderers and 
muggers who attack women and young girls 
seems to know no bounds. This senseless 
sadism can be stopped only by a concerted, 
realistic action on the part of everyone con- 
nected with law enforcement and our judi- 
cial processes. We must adopt stiffer laws 
and a more stern policy toward these per- 
verted individuals. 

Too often, the interests of justice and con- 
sideration for the welfare of society are 
buried under an avalanche of court decisions 
which give violators of the law rights and 
privileges that destroy respect for the law 
and the public safety. 

Too often, technicalities have been per- 
mitted to exist in our penal codes which have 
been employed solely and exclusively for the 
benefit of that small minority of lawyers- 
criminal who use any tactic, no matter how 
unethical, to defeat the interests of justice. 

More and more the judicial-legal system 
of this country is being revised to benefit 
the criminal—to the disadvantage of the in- 
nocent. More judges should speak out 
against this legalized perversion of justice. 

Too often, our parole boards are being m- 
fluenced by impractical theorists—conference 
room “experts” who are without experience 
in the arena of action against crime. 

Too often, a cloak of special privilege is 
thrown around the enemies of society, vicious 
young muggers, robbers, rapists and mur- 
derers, by poorly conceived and maladminis- 
tered programs intended to promote their re- 
habilitation. 

Mercy tempers justice in the American Ju- 
dicial system, but leniency was never in- 
tended to become a weapon for repeating 
offenders. Mercy can be hazardous and sym- 
pathy morbid when they are wasted on those 
who exploit them. 

Responsibility for the wave of lawlessness 
now sweeping the Nation and the continued 
existence of conditions in which crime and 
corruption flourish, rests directly with the 
American people. The public, by its sub- 
missive attitude and its lethargic accept- 
ance of infractions of the law, has helped 
create an atmosphere conducive to the in- 
sidious growth of underworld activity. 

Crime is a community as well as a na- 
tional problem. It will not be abolished by 
ignoring it. Perhaps it is sometimes over- 
sensationalized; its gory details undoubtedly 
are distasteful to many people. But if the 
public is to be aroused to take needed ac- 
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tion against what appears to be an epidemic 
of criminal activity, even sensationalism per- 
haps may be justified. 

We are paying dearly and in cold cash for 
these indulgences. Crime now costs the 
American people more than $60 million a 
day. But this figure does not take into ac- 
count the human factors—the personal grief, 
the broken homes, the physical and mental 
suffering. Nor can a price be placed on the 
loss of American prestige in the community 
of nations, or the eroding influence upon our 
heritage, which are byproducts of the con- 
tinuing growth of underworld activity. 

Crime has a sinister partner in promoting 
the breakdown of our moral standards. This 
partner is international communism—an ag- 
gressive and atheistic force which today con- 
trois one-third of the world’s population 
and one-fourth of her land surface. The 
barbaric Communist empire now stretches 
from the wall of Berlin to the China Sea, 
from Asia's Mekong River to the Escambray 
Mountains of Cuba. 

In our country, this international con- 
spiracy is represented by a bold and defiant 
Communist Party—fanatically dedicated to 
the destruction of our form of free govern- 
ment. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is an alien 
force, an agency of a foreign power—the 
Soviet Russian government. Today, it is 
engaged in an intensive campaign to openly 
defy the law and destroy public confidence 
in our entire system of justice. 

Throughout the past year, the party has 
deliberately and flagrantly refused to com- 
ply with a U.S. Supreme Court which 
requires it to register with the Attorney 
General as an agent of the Soviet Union. 

In furtherance of this campaign, front 
groups have been formed, propaganda leaf- 
lets circulated, agitational meetings held 


cratic institutions. We must be aware of 
these tactics to sabotage our basic heritage 
of freedom. 

The Communists, their myriad fronts and 
collaborationists do not fade away. The 
Communist Party today may be smaller in 
the United States, but it is a hard-core 
group of fanatics operating a massive and 
impressive propaganda machine. The danger 
and wiles of communism cannot be meas- 
ured solely by shrunken rolls of actual party 
membership in this country. 

Communists continue with impunity to 
breathe out hate, particularly against the 
United States. 

There is not an avenue to the heart and 
mind of Americans that is not used to im- 
plant their false ideology. 

The Communists are experts in the prac- 
tice of treachery and deceit. They have 
used this program of blatant defiance as an 
offensive weapon to rally the support of mis- 
guided, ill-informed and naive individuals. 

Foremost among their targets have been 
America’s young people, for the aim of 
communism is world youth and the cap- 
ture and corruption of that youth. 

We have but to look at the shameful riots 
in San Francisco in 1960 when college youth 
in that area, encouraged by Communists, 
acted like common hoodlums in demonstrat- 
ing against a committee of the U.S. Congress 
engaged in public business. 

We have but to look at the Communists’ 
success in stimulating the interest and par- 
ticipation of some of America’s young peo- 
ple in the Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-dominated World Youth Festival 
which was held at Helsinki last summer. 

We have but to look at the party's cam- 
pus speech program which has seen Com- 
munist functionaries appear before student 
groups at colleges and universities from 
New York to California. On one campus 
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to hear the party’s general secretary, ex- 
convict Gus Hall, declare that the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., is a legitimate polit- 
ical organization on the American scene 
and deny its subservience to Moscow, from 
which it has been established that it actual- 
ly receives orders and financial support. 

The success of these and other programs 
which the Communists have directed against 
American young people can be measured by 
the enthusiasm of top party officials who 
predicted several weeks ago that 1,000 youths 
could be recruited as party members before 
the end of the year. 

Colleges should bear in mind that Com- 
munist speakers are not bound by any obli- 
gation to tell the truth. 

The fact is that the party in this country 
functions as a valuable auxiliary of the So- 
viet-bloc espionage network. From their 
areas of influence, American Communists 
have produced a Julius Rosenberg, a Morton 
Sobell, and others both willing and able to 
betray vital secrets to the Soviet Union. 

Today, there are 925 Soviet and satellite 
official personnel in the United States. The 
vast majority of them represents a cunning 
and dangerous espionage threat. 

From the immunity of their diplomatic 
assignments, representatives of Communist- 
bloc nations have directed intelligence net- 
works within the United States. From 1950 
through 1960, 21 officials of the Soviet Union 
alone were declared persona non grata or 
otherwise asked to leave the United States 
because of flagrant activities detrimental to 
this country. 

One Soviet defector, a former intelligence 
officer, has estimated that between 70 and 
80 percent of the Soviet officials in the 
United States have espionage assignments. 
Years of personal experience qualify this man 
to speak with authority concerning the du- 
plicity, the deception and the deceit which 
are inherent in every phase of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. - 

During the last 30 years, the United States 
has participated in hundreds of meetings 
with the Communists—Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjom, and Geneva, These meet- 
ings led to many egreements, almost all of 
which have been broken by Soviet Russia. 

We are at war with this sinister con- 
spiracy. Every Communist today must be 
considered an enemy, wherever he may be, 
at home or abroad. 

A "soft" approach toward the menace of 
communism can lead only to national dis- 
aster. 

Much has been done by the Government's 
internal security programs; by investigation, 
arrest and prosecution of party function- 
aries; and by widespread intelligent public 
opposition to the Marxist philosophy to 
thwart the Communist Party's efforts in this 
country. 

However, communism remains an intense 
subversive threat. Our Nation's efforts to 
deal effectively with this menace are not en- 
hanced by those of the extreme right who 
tend to affix the Communist label without 
intelligent analysis, or by those of the ex- 
treme left who endeavor to minimize the 
real danger of communism. 

This latter group includes grossly irre- 
sponsible elements—a shocking number of 
whom have depended, for their very exist- 
ence, upon tax-exempt funds. We have 
heard them shout “sententious poppycock” 
at well-founded and documented warnings 
against the capacity of the Communists to 
pervert our thinking and destroy the spirit- 
ual supports which form the foundation of 
our freedom. Inane statements such as 
these add nothing to the American people's 
understanding of the true menace of com- 
munism, at home and abroad. They are a 
rank disservice to the cause of freedom. 

I repeat, a “soft” attitude toward com- 
munism can destroy us. We should unite as 
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a people, around an intelligent, rational, 
sensible but very hard attitude against com- 


all previous encounters with godless tyranny, 
the United States must win and we will win. 
Let Khrushchey, Castro and Mao Tse-tung 
recognize there is no force more powerful 
than the determination of a free and right- 
eous people. 

Let us not forget that whenever we have 
stood firm, communism has retreated, 

From the moment the American Republic 
was conceived, our country has achieved its 
proudest moments in the face of advertisy. 
Valley Forge; Belleau Wood; Guadalcanal; 
Pusan, Korea—these are proud names in the 
Nation's history, places where our fighting 
men have risen to heroic heights to over- 
come deadly enemies. Challenge, not com- 
promise - victory. not defeat—these are words 
which have real meaning for true Americans. 

We must assemble our strength—the moral 
strength endowed upon us by our Creator, 
the Author of liberty. We must reaffrm our 
determination—the God-inspired determina- 
tlon to protect our freedoms and safeguard 
our democratic heritage at all costs. 

In the heat of an all-out struggie with an 
allen godless ideology, this Nation needs all 
the prayers it can get. Prayer and devotion 
to our Creator are basic to American strength 
and courage. : 

There is a vast difference between Amer- 
icanism and communism. One teaches mor- 
ality; the other, expediency. One follows the 
law of God; the other, no law. One is 
founded upon spiritual values; the other is 
complete secularism. One is characterized 
by deep religious conviction; the other, by 
ruthless, atheistic materialism. The Com- 
munist world is a world of walls, searchlights, 
and guards—a prison for the heart, mind, 
and soul. 

The United States is second to no nation 
in material wealth. From our free economy 
has emerged a standard of living beyond the 
reach of any Communist-controlled people 
in the world. But, in luxury there is the 
danger of physical weakening and moral soft- 
ness. Solf-indulgence can prove fatal. It 
can accomplish from within what our most 
deadly enemics have been unable to do from 
without. 

We cannot defeat communism with social- 
ism, nor with secularism, nor with pacifism, 
nor with appeasement or accommodation. 
We can only defeat communism with true 
Americanism. 

The fight against crime and communism 
can be won, and it will be won with, but 
only with, the help of every decent American 
citizen. No individual in this great land of 
ours should underestimate the importance 
of his or her role. 


Let us all work that there may be a re- 
birth of freedom under God in our Nation. 

As Astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., said, 
“Freedom, devotion to God and country are 
not things of the past. They will never be- 
come old fashioned.” 

Every strong ration in history has lived 
by an ideal and has died when its ideals were 
dissipated. We can be destroyed only by 
our own gullibility, If we are ready, we shall 
neither be dead nor Red. 

It is what a nation has in its heart, rather 
than what it has in its hand, that makes it 
strong. The nation which honors God is 
protected and strengthened by Him. 

To foster the cause of liberty and justice 
this is the goal of America and the goal of 
every Legionnaire. This goal has been chal- 
lenged by communism and crime. America 
has accepted the challenge and we must and 
will meet it successfully. 

We are a God-loving people. That is our 


greatest strength. Let our national motto- 


always be, “In God we trust.” 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud and fortunate to be an American 
living in a 20th century society which 
enjoys more basic freedoms and more 
material wealth than any nation in the 
history of this carth. All of us can re- 
joice in the blessings we now have. Yet, 
I sense from my mail a great deal of 
worry and concern about the future of 
our country. This uneasiness seems to 
boil down to two conclusions which are 
drummed into our people from many 
sources: (1) We are gradually losing our 
free enterprise system to socialism; and 
(2) we are slowly, but surely, losing the 
cold war and will eventually live under 
communism. 

In a recent report I tried to refute the 
charge that we are blindly stumbling 
into a democratic socialism. In this re- 
port, I will suggest that we stand back a 
moment and compile a box score of 
Khrushchev’s position in the cold war. 

I heard an agitated radio commenta- 
tor the other night picture Khrushchev 
as a ruthless giant astride his monolithic 
Communist empire “steamrolling across 
the face of the earth at a fantastic 
speed.” This is a defeatest view taken 
by many constituents who write: We do 
nothing right; the Russians do nothing 
wrong; our foreign policy always is blind, 
foolish, futile; Russian foreign policy is 
masterful, devious, and always success- 
ful; the free world is gradually shrink- 
ing as communism nibbles away here 
and there. Is this a balanced view of 
events since World War II? What are 
the facts? 

It is true that all is not rosy for us. 
Khrushchev has had some cold war 
scores; we have serious problems in Ber- 
Un, Cuba, and elsewhere. The path 
ahead of us is full of traps and dangers. 
Perhaps the world will plunge itself into 
nuclear war. But I venture to suggest 
that Khrushchev’s scorecard isn’t all hits 
and runs. He has a lot of errors and 
strikeouts, too. 

THE LIABILITY SIDE OF KHRUSHCHEV'S LEDGER 


All of us are familiar with commu- 
nism’s successes. Let us take a look at 
the debit side of its ledger. Here are 
some of the things worrying this 68- 
year-old dictator as he looks over the 
world from his Kremlin office. 

WORRY: THE HOME FRONT 


Food: Shortages remain a problem. 
The “virgin lands” reclamation project 
in central Asia is a failure. Sharp in- 
creases in food prices announced. 

Housing: Adequate facilities are 
scarce. Construction generally is in a 
mess. It was recently ordered that no 
new projects will begin until existing 
ones are completed and some of these 
are years behind. Consumer goods are 
costly. 

Industrial breakdown: Machines are 
idle for want of spare parts, Industrial 
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output still is only around 45 percent of 
the U.S. level. Of 47 major products, 
the most recent comprehensive study 
shows the Soviet Union had forged 
ahead of the United States in only 5: 
bicycles, sewing machines, fish, flour, and 
footwear. In 25 other products it fell 
farther behind. 

Space race strain: Five of six probes 
to other planets have failed. The cost of 
the space race and military programs 
have heavily strained the Soviet econ- 
omy. Russia reduced its foreign aid pro- 
gram by half in the past year, reneged 
on promises to abolish income taxes. 

Discontent: This generation of Rus- 
sians wants more of the good things of 
life and is restless. The death penalty 
has been revived to cope with increased 
crime and corruption. Despite jamming, 
millions listen to the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe. Millions of Rus- 
sians have personal memories of slave 
labor camps which at one time held as 
many as 15 million persons. Despite 
growing population, membership in the 
Young Communist League has remained 
static. Press accounts indicate collec- 
tion of dues from Communist Party 
members is sometimes difficult. Within 
the party ranks there is competition 
among old Stalinists and other enemies 
of Khrushchev, younger men striving for 
top positions and the powerful military. 

None of this means an internal over- 
throw of the Communist regime is in the 
offing. But it indicates that this home 
base of all Communist power is not a 
Place of enthusiastic multitudes. Per- 
haps it is the Communist economy (not 
the capitalist) which carries by its very 
nature the seeds of its own destruction. 

WORRY: THE SATELLITE WORLD 

Eastern Europe, with its 116 million 
People, had close ties with Western 
Europe in the past. Much evidence indi- 
cates the people of Eastern Europe re- 
main restless and anti-Communist: 

Revolts have flared in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and East Germany. In the latter 
country alone 22 Soviet divisions are 
used to hold the people in line. 

The Berlin wall is a monument to 
Weakness on the Soviet side, not ours. 
Successful societies do not have to build 
Walls and string barbed wire against 
their own people. 

Albania has publicly denounced the 
Soviet Union for aiding India; shut off 
vital ports to Russian submarines. 

Yugoslavia continues to pursue a course 
independent of Khrushchev. English re- 
Places Russian as the most widely taught 
foreign language. U.S. Information 
Service is permitted to carry out pro- 
grams on greater scale than in any other 
East European country. New York 
Times and Herald Tribune received in 
Some 70 libraries. 

Poland, headed by a man who has re- 
sisted Soviet pressure for farm collec- 
tivization, quarreled with Soviets on 
boundary lines, and opposed Moscow's 
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attacks on Tito. American magazines, 
films, exhibits permitted. 

To a large degree the satellite captive 
nations are not Russian assets, but li- 
abilities. 

WORRY: RED CHINA 

Along the border of K.'s homeland lies 
Red China. Its more than 650 million 
people—a fifth of mankind—are restless, 
impoverished, in desperate need of food 
and space. Red China might start war 
with India—a war Russia does not want. 
The risks increase as Red China moves 
closer to possession of nuclear weap- 
ons. With its massive manpower, China 
is too close geographically, and appar- 
ently too far away ideologically, to pro- 
vide much comfort for K. 


WORRY: JAPAN 


Communists confidently expected to 
take over Japan when our occupation 
ended. Yet today, 93 million Japanese 
are enjoying a prosperous life vastly dif- 
ferent than that available to the millions 
under Communist rule in Red China. 
Japan’s progress has come under a work- 
ing democracy, not under totalitarian- 
ism. 

WORRY; THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF 
AFRICA AND ASIA 

By Communist dogma, the former col- 
onies should have turned in hatred 
against their ousted rulers. But most 
leaders of emerging countries have 
chosen to develop in cooperation with 
the industrially advanced free nations. 

And in the Congo, at one time, a take- 
over by Communists seemed imminent. 
Successful intervention by the United 
Nations has stymied Red hopes so far, 

Egypt: Nasser takes Russia’s money 
and throws Communists in jail. So does 
Iraq. Communist parties are still un- 
derground, diminished in membership. 

India: This prime Communist target 
is moving ahead, spreading democratic 
methods down to the villages. 

Resentments still linger from the old 
colonial days and inflammation is still 
possible. But chances are good for a 
free world victory in keeping the world's 
new nations independent. 

WORRY: WESTERN EUROPE 

Here are 13 nations of 260 million pros- 
pering people. Nations are integrating 
economies and moving toward closer 
political cooperation. There are new 
factories, jobs, prosperity. This is noth- 
ing short of revolutionary, as the Com- 
munists see things. Red hopes and plans 
were based on the assumption that these 
Western European countries would fall to 
communism after World War H. Ac- 
cording to dogma, the industrialized na- 
tions should be ripped by ever-deepen- 
ing class struggle, economic crises, and 
by fighting among themselves. 

Instead, the opposite is happening. 

WORRY: FADING COMMUNIST POPULARITY 

A certain indicator of the failure of 
communism to gain popularity is the 
score chalked up by Communist parties 
in recent free general elections. Some 
examples: 
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Communists elected 
Sweden: 
In next to last election 5 
In last eleotion 5 
Norway: 
In next to last election 1 
TTT 0 
Finland: 
In next to last election 50 
In last election „„ 47 
France: 
In next to last election 150 
„ 10 


In the United States, Communist Party 
strength is down 90 percent since 1944. 
its peak year. 

WORRY: U.S. MILITIARY MIGHT 


Khrushchev knows he is facing a su- 
perbly equipped, well-trained, and ready 
offensive force which can devastate the 
Soviet Union. Arrayed against him are 
such publicized items as: 

Some 65 intercontinental missiles 
carrying nuclear warheads. 

At least six Polaris submarines, each 
of which can hurl 30 megatons of de- 
struction from submerged positions from 
the North Pole to the Persian Gulf. 

Hundreds of heavy bombers carrying 
nuclear bombs; some of these are based 
near Russia’s borders. 

The 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean 
mounting atomic bombs and rockets 
aboard its airarms. Other carrier fleets 
police the world in the Atlantic, the 
Caribbean, and the Pacific. 

For limited wars, combat ready divi- 
sions, with sharply increased air and sea 
lift and firepower. A guerilla warfare 
force is ready too. 

Adding to the U.S. might are nearly 30 
NATO divisions which are or can be 
quickly equipped with atomic weapons; 
60 H-bombs which Britain has in place 
on Thor IRBM’s aimed at Russia; 20 
Italian high-megaton range bombs ready 
to be launched via Jupiter IRBM’s; 44 
mutual assistance pacts in which other 
nations have agreed to come to our aid. 

Two hundred military bases are lo- 
cated in Western Europe where 10 years 
ago only 20 existed. 9 

COMMUNIST EXPANSION HAS BEEN CHECKED 

Let us look at another part of the 
score: : 

In 8 years immediately after World 
War II, Stalin extended Communist con- 
5 to 10 countries and 800 million peo- 
ple. 

Since 1956 when Khrushchev took the 
reins, Communist control has been ex- 
tended to only ene country—Cuba—with 
6 million people. Even this victory, se- 
rious as it is, was caused more by our 
mistakes than by Communist planning. 

DO WE HAVE A FOREIGN POLICY? 

Many people suggest that America has 
no long-range foreign policy. I do not 
agree. It is a tribute to leaders of both 


our Political parties that American for- 
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eign policy 1946-62 has had a bipartisan 
framework. There have been difference 
in emphasis, skill, and tactics, but 
Eisenhower followed the essential 
threads of Truman's strategy, just as 
Kennedy has continued Eisenhower's. 
The end aims of our foreign policy have 
been: 

First. Avoid world war ITI. 

Second. Freedom for America. 

Third. Freedom for our democratic 
partners. 

Fourth. Non-Communist governments 
for the new and neutral nations of the 
world. 

Fifth. Eventual freedom for the cap- 
tive nations. 

To achieve these goals, both Republi- 
cans and Democratic administrations 
have tried to: 

First. Keep our Nation economically 
strong. In order to do this, a large bal- 
ance-of-payments surplus must be main- 
tained. Another major element is the 
trade legislation, soon to become law, 
a link to Europe in the great common 
enterprises of the free community of 
nations. Finally, we require a high and 
well-sustained rate of growth and rela- 
tively full employment. 

Second. Maintain a large, flexible 
Military Establishment sufficient to deter 
attack and fight general or limited wars, 
and help our allies remain militarily 
strong. 

Third. Strengthen the association and 
partnership among ourselves and the 
free highly industrialized nations of the 
Atlantic Community: Britain, France, 
Germany, Canada, and so forth, and 
with Japan. 

Fourth. Develop friendly relations and 
economic partnership with the emerging 
nations of Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia so that they progress toward democ- 
racy and rising living standards. 

Fifth. Divide Russia from its satellites 
and encourage the satellites to move to- 
ward more freedom. 

UVS. COLD WAR PROGRAMS 


The Communists have used various 
techniques to defeat our aims. But we 
have taken the initiative too. Our cold 
war offense in recent years has been bol- 
stered with special programs such as 
these: 

Peace Corps, highly successful and 
now operating in 44 countries. 

Alliance for Progress, designed to help 
South America in its transition to mod- 
ern industrial free partners. 

Civic action program, just getting un- 
derway, to utilize military manpower in 
underdeveloped countries for public 
works projects. 

Food for peace, helping to end hunger 
and to create a stronger alliance. 

CONCLUSION 


I do not believe in peace at any price. 
Along with most Americans I am willing, 
if need be, to risk a nuclear war rather 
than live under communism. But our 
aim is a world in which we are neither 
“Red nor dead” but alive, prosperous, 
free, and at peace. 

In war, the best generals are calm in 
the midst of panic, willing to roll with 
the punch, ready to improvise new 
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strategies and techniques for changing 
situations; ready for offense or defense 
as the events may require; prepared to 
wait, or to charge. 

We are the “generals” of a free world’s 
forces in a deadly serious struggle. Let 
us be strong, calm, reasonable, alert and 
united. 

The cold war is not lost. On balance 
we are winning. 


The Importance of Good Property Tax 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, a provocative article dealing 
with the key reason behind high land 
prices appeared in the July issue of the 
Reader's Digest. The article, entitled 
“Land Speculation and How To Stop It,” 
was based upon a special issue of House 
and Home, a Time, Inc., publication, 
which discussed the problem of land 
prices in terms of the housing industry. 

Pointing to the harmful effects of the 
very rapid increase in land prices in 
recent years, the article makes clear that 
ample vacant and underused land still 
exists close to and even inside of our 
cities. The article maintains that 
speculators are keeping much of this 
land out of use, or in an underused 
State, in order to receive higher prices 
later. 

Prying this land loose from the specu- 
lators would have several beneficial 
effects. It would stimulate our econom- 
ically important housing industry and 
help curb the spread of suburban sprawl. 

The editors of House and Home con- 
cluded that the way to pry this land 
loose was to reverse the current tax poli- 
cies of most of our cities, which tax land 
and buildings equally, and begin taxing 
land more heavily than improvements 
on the land. In other words, taxes on 
land or dilapidated improvements, such 
as slums, are now so low in most of our 
cities that it costs almost nothing to hold 
such land for speculative purposes. To- 
day, the man who builds on his land or 
otherwise improved his property is pe- 
nalized through higher taxes. 

Another way to pry this land loose 
from the speculators would be by chang- 
ing certain Federal tax regulations so 
that the profits gained by the sale of land 
are treated as income rather than taxed 
at the lower capital gains rates, as they 
are today. 

These ideas, which would also help to 
renew our slum areas without large Fed- 
eral handouts, is not new. The city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., taxes land value at twice 


- the rate of building value, and this policy 


has contributed greatly to the revitaliza- 
tion of that city. Because of the pro- 
vocative and important nature of this 
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article, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be included in the RECORD, 

LAND SPECULATION, AND How To Sror Ir 
(An editorial review by Wolfgang Lange- 
wiesche) 

The homebuilding industry faces a crisis: 
in many areas it can no longer buy land 
at a price that makes building profitable. 
This is the conclusion of House & Home, 
in a special issue on which this article is 
based. House & Home, a Time Inc. publica- 
tion, has examined the problem of land 
prices in terms of the housing industry, 
but it is a problem that touches every one 
of us, whether we rent or own or want to 
own. As the magazine points out, “A cut- 
back in homebuilding throws more men out 
of work than a like cutback in autos, or 

steel, or oil.” 

Here are the key reasons behind high land 
prices, plus an examination of the radical 
remedy which House & Home 

On Long Island, builders are paying $16,- 
000 and more for raw acreage they could 
have bought for $3,500 in 1950. In San 
Francisco a builder paid $580,000 for a 
tract that was offered for $15,000 in 1948. 
North of Albuquerque a builder paid almost 
$1,000 an acre for land that sold 10 years 
ago for $4 an acre. Since 1950, while build- 
ing-material prices have climbed 21 per- 
cent and wages 68 percent, land prices have 
risen 100 percent in many areas, as much as 
4,000 percent in others! 

These figures might give the impression 
that we are running out of land. But 
there is plenty of vacant and underused 
land left close to our cities, even inside 
them. It is merely being held out of use, 
or kept in underuse, by speculators who 
are holding out for. absurd prices. 

For example: In 1961 only about 40 per- 
cent of the “suitable” land in the 22 coun- 
ties of the New York metropolitan area was 
developed for urban“ use. The 6,500,000 
people of greater Chicago use orly one-sixth 
of the Iand within the métropolitan bound- 
aries. In Indianapolis, a special study by 
House & Home inside the city limits showed 
nearly 7 square miles of level land, zoned 
for homes—unused. Right around the city 
(well inside the present far-sprawling sub- 
urbia) are some 125 square miles suitable for 
housing—enough, at the present growth rate, 
to accommodate the needs of Indianapolis 
for the next 35 years. 

OPERATION LEAPFROG 


So the land is there. But speculators have 
it, and are holding out on us. The result 18 
that developers have to leapfrog the closer 
in, too expensive land, and go well out in the 
country to find land cheap enough to build 
on. Then prices rise there, and further de- 
velopment has to leapfrog again and go still 
farther out. The result; suburban sprawl; 
millions of miles of wasted driving, at 8 
cents a mile, between home and work; extra 
highways at $500,000 a mile. 

Speculation by the “investors” who buy 
20 acres or 2,000 acres outside of town and 
won't sell until they can triple their money, 
takes land out of the market. And when it 
is finally sold, much still has to be done to 
get It ready for building—roads, schools, zon- 
ing, sewers, etc—and it takes years. This 
further strengthens the impression that Jand 
is scarce. 

ROOM TO GROW 

But the land is there, and cities don't have 
to sprawl. Suppose, House & Home points 
out, you have a built-up city, more or less 
round, with the outskirts 8 miles from the 
center. Suppose now you extend streets, bus 
lines, water and sewers outward by 1 mile— 
putting the outskirts 9 miles from the center. 
Well, in that 1-mile addition all around 
there will be space for 400,000 people in 
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single houses at 4 families per acre. So why 
go 30 miles out? 

Cities could even grow inward. There is lots 
of space downtown and right around it; we 
don’t see it because much of it is covered by 
old buildings—low-cost buildings known as 
“taxpayers”: warehouses, decrepit factorics 
and slums. In downtown Fort Worth the 
under-used or derelict land had space for: 
& belt highway; parking garages for 60,000 
cars; a 300-percent increase in office space; 
a new civic center; a convention bali—all 
that, and “green belts,” too. 

House & Home says that the land now 
being held speculatively far exceeds any pos- 
sible demand for building land for genera- 
tions to come. A lot of speculators are going 
to be left out in the cold. But, meanwhile, 
some of the blocked-out land is very much 
in our wey, 

TAX THE LAND 

And how can we pry this land loose? 
House & Home says: Tax it loose. 

It’s not how much we tax, but how we tax. 
Most cities now tax land and buildings at 
the same rate. This is wrong. We should 
tax the land more heavily, the “improve- 
ments” more lightly or not at all. 

The average homeowner might even be 
better of. He would save on house tax what 
he'd pay extra in land tax. The town trens- 
ury would come out even: the total tax take 
Would be the same. “But the system would 
radically change the climate in which our 
cities grow and sprawl. 

The way it 1s now, it costs almost nothing 
to hold land as speculation, Taxes on it are 
low. As a mater of fact, a lot is usually 
assessed lower while vacant than the same 
lot is after it has a building on it. If land 
were heavily taxed and buildings lightly 
taxed, the owner of vacant land would find 
it less attractive to hold onto. Taxes year- 
by-year would eat too much of the profit he 
hopes for in the end; and taxes would be 
Sure, the profits not. So he would be far 
more likely to put his land on the market, 
and at a price at which it would move. 

Or perhaps he would use the vacant lot 
himself. For instance, instead of renting 
it out as a parking lot, he might build a 10- 
story parking garage on it. He would not 
be penalized for building it by having to pay 
more tax; we would have 10 times as much 
Parking space. 

DO NOTHING 

To make such taxation by cities effective, 
some Federal tax regulations would also have 
to change. If you just own land and finally 
Sell it, your profits are capital gains, taxed 
low, But if you do anything to your land, 
Such ns subdividing, building roads—then 
your profits are “income” and are taxed twice 
&s high or even higher. So, the smart man 
Will sit on land like a bump on a log. And 
the only one who can afford to buy it from 
him is a rich man who will do the same. 

The very idea of taxing improvements“ 
is a paradox—just to say it slowly makes 
Jou stop and think. It's strange. That stern 
Old Uncle in Washington scems to favor 
Speculation, idleness and waste, and to pe- 
Ralize enterprise and creativity. Local real 
estate taxes are deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes. This means the rich land 
Speculator in the 75-percent income tax 
bracket can deduct 75 percent of his land 
tax from his income tax. ; 

Taxing the land, un-taxing the building, 
Would also clear slums, House & Home claims. 
Stums are largely tax-made. The ratty old 
buildings are taxed low; £o is the high value 
land underneath. The “slumlord” is best 
Of by leaving his slum a slum. Even if he 
merely did decent maintenance, his taxes 
Would go up. Anyway, his real objective is 
to sell the underlying land someday at a big, 
low-taxed capital gain. Im the end, because 
the rundown downtown neighborhood 
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doesn't “renew” itself, it is bought up for 
“urban renewal” by the Federal Government, 
then resold to “redevelopers” at about one- 
third the cost. We taxpayers get hit for the 
difference, 

THE POWER.TO BUILD 


If land were more heavily taxed and build- 
ings more lightly, the slumlord’s situation 
would be reversed. He would no longer get 
a tax break from his ratty buildings; all 
bullding, ratty or not, would be tax-cheap. 
He would no longer find it tax-cheap to hold 
his high-value land for future gains; he 
would have to sell, to someone who would 
put up good bulldings. Thus, by taxing land 
we could actually tax slums out of exist- 
ence. The power to tax could be the power 
to bula. 

The idea is old. It has been tried and 
found to work. Pittsburgh taxes land value 
at twice the rate of building value. Pitts- 
burgh is the example of an American city 
that has revitalized itself, especially 
downtown. 

In Brisbane, Australia, buildings are tax- 
free, while land value is taxed up to 10 
percent per year. That’s enough to make 
it unattractive to hold land you are not 
using; it keeps land available and keeps land 
prices down. There are no slums as we know 
them. In Denmark, increases in land value 
are taxed so high that they are practically 
confiscated, You can't make money by land 
speculation in Denmark, so you don't try. 

House & Home docs not mention the most 
successful use of the land-value tax, This 
is in California, in connection with irriga- 
tion; it started about 1880, but it’s still 
going. An irrigation district is formed; 
and a stiff tax (used to finance the building 
of dams and canals and bring water) is laid 
upon all land in the district while buildings 
and crops are totally exempt. 

This tax broke a speculative blockage much 
like the one that now troubles our cities. 
Before the tax, it had been more profitable 
to hold trrigable land as speculation than to 
irrigate it and grow crops. The land was 
held in big blocks, and farmers could not 
find farm-size parcels to buy at prices that 
made economic sense. There was water, and 
there was land; the two did not get together. 

Then came the land-value tax, The tax 
made it expensive to hold irrigable land idle, 
or to under-use it as cattle range. Farmland 
appeared on the market, in small acreages, at 
economic prices. Farmers came, water start- 
ed to flow and crops grew. The whole of 
California's immense irrigation agriculture 
stems from this one application of the land 


A long time ago, House & Home notes, 


young Winston Churchill put the case for- 


the land tax succinctly. In a thundering 
speech he made in 1909 in Edinburgh, when 
he was president of the board of trade, he 
described “the landlord who happens to own 
a plot of land on the outskirts of a big city, 
who watches the busy population around 
him making the city larger, richer, more 
convenient every day, and all the while he 
sits stil and does nothing. Roads are made, 
services are improved, electric light turns 
night into day, water is brought from res- 
ervoirs hundreds of miles off in the moun- 
tains—and all the while the landlord sits 
still. While the land is what is called ‘ripen- 
ing,’ the artisan going to his work must 
detour or pay a fare to avyold it“ just our 
present trouble. 

Finally, the land having risen 20 or 50 
times in value, Churchill’s landlord sells. 
What is the moral difference, Churchill asked, 
between the land speculator x activities and 
those of the man who buys and sells, for in- 
stance, old masters? 

Churchill; “Pictures do not get in any- 
body's way.” 
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Reform of the National Banking System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing banker from San Francisco, 
Jacob Shemano, recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement. I ask for its printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor» for I know 
it will be of interest to many concerned 
with reform of the national banking 
system. 

San Francisco, September 28.—Jacob 
Shemano, president of Golden Gate National 
Bank, announced his wholehearted support 
of the U.S. Comptroller of the Currency, 
James J. Saxon, today as an epic battle began 
shaping up over Saxon’s move to modernize 
the national banking system in the face of 
bitter opposition by powerful, entrenched 
banking interests favoring the status quo. 

This decision was announced by Shemano 
at a meeting of the executive committee of 
the bank's board of directors after receiving 
& report from Senior Vice President Chap- 
man C. Fleming on his observations at the 
American Bankers Association convention 
last week in Atlantic City, N.J, Fleming was 
one of Saxon’s four Deputy Comptrollers of 
Currency until he retired to join GGNB on 
September 1. 

Fleming reported what he considered to be 
the beginning of a concerted personal attack 
on Saxon to prevent implementing many of 
the reforms advocated in the 84-point bank 
modernization program submitted to Presi- 
dent Kennedy by the Comptroller’s office 
last week. 

Alerted to the menace of a campaign to 
discredit Saxon as a circuitous means of 
blocking bank modernization, Shemano has 
begun to rally public and political support 
for the Comptroller's objectives. He has writ- 
ten to the White House, to both of Cali- 
fornia’s Senators, THOMAS KUCHEL and CLAIR 
Enatz, and both of San Francisco's Congress- 
men, JOHN SHELLEY, and WILLIAM MAILLIARD, 

Now generally known as the Saxon Re- 
port” the program is the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Banking to the Comptroller of 
the Currency. It was prepared by a repre- 
sentative group of bankers and bank law ex- 
perts after intensive study of recommenda- 
tions made by 1,500 national bankers from all 
parts of the country. Among those whose 
Suggestions were considered, and embodied 
in great part in the report, was Shemano, 
who himself broke a long "freeze" on new 
banks here by opening Golden Gate National 
on June 1, 1961, the first national bank es- 
tablished in San Francisco in 37 years. 

The bank reform report ranges over the 
entire spectrum of banking, from the need 
to broaden national bank lending powers 
to recruitment and compensation of execu- 
tive personnel. But Shemano and Fleming 
are convinced that the crucial issue in the 
battle now developing is whether national 
banks will be permitted and encouraged to 
expand their services, in the national public 
interest to communities that need modern 
financing methods to help them grow, or 
whether outmoded laws of many States shall 
continue to prevent the required expansion 
of national banking facilities by fostering 
privately motivated banking m es and 
protecting them from competition for the 
tree choice of the public. 

Shemano noted a recent public example 
in which the State of Idaho moved to block 
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the branching of a national bank into a 
nearby community under the rule that the 
existing local bank has the power to veto 
such expansion by refusing to consent to 
the branch. 

“The opponents of the so-called Saxon 
plan, in reality the Advisory Committee on 
Banking to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
to modernize the banking system to meet 
national and international economic require- 
ments,“ Shemano said, “claim they are fight- 
ing to preserve the ‘dual’ banking system 
of State and National banks.” 

Such an excuse is based on a false prem- 
ise, for the fact is we do not have a dual 
banking system. Compared to privileges 
granted State-chartered banks in many 
areas, national banks are under such severe 
restrictions that they are often frustrated in 
attempting to operate in the public interest, 
to provide adequate financing for growing 
business and industry, for individuals, and 
for the building of new cities and redevel- 
opment of old cities. 

Some banks may find it privately profit- 
able to operate under such restrictions, es- 
pecially where they have monopolistic ad- 
vantages, but we believe the public is being 
cheated out of benefits it Is entitled to from 
banking. 

“Just for an example, take the case of 
Federal Reserve membership. Every national 
bank must be a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Member banks are required 
to place bstantial sums on deposit with 
the Federal, money which costs the banks 
interest paid to depositors and the expense 
of account aquisition and servicing. This 
reserve, which at least in part could be in- 
vested in Government securities and help 
earn its keep, is In addition to the premiums 
paid for deposit insurance in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. State banks 
are not compelled to belong to the Federal 
Reserve; in some States they are even spared 
the cost of membership in the FDIC. 

“Tt ls time to replace the myth of a dual 
banking system, geared to archaic, depres- 
sive, and monopolistic practices, with a bank- 
ing system empowered to deal with the eco- 
nomic and social dynamics of the space age. 

“A dual system must be dual in fact; 
State and national bank systems each must 
be independent of the other, both able to 
operate so as to foster the maximum compe- 
tition in the public interest. 

“Either private capital will provide such 
a banking system in the interest of enlight- 
ened free enterprise, or we will feel the 
crushing weight of total Government Financ- 
ing. Should the latter alternative occur, 
some may call it communism, some may call 
it fascism, but whatever you call it, the 
liberty of free choice through capitalistic 
free enterprise will be dead.” 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as is the 
case with so many of us, I know, I feel 
quite inadequate to express in words the 
tremendous loss I feel at the sudden and 
tragic death of our colleague CLEM 
MILLER. 

CLEM was not only an able, well-in- 
formed, intelligent, and forceful legisla- 
tor, he was an extremely thoughtful 
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person, with whom it was always a 
pleasure to work. I feel privileged to 
have worked closely with him on the 
lumber problem, as well as on other mat- 
ters of mutual interest to us, as western 
Representatives. His contributions to 
the welfare of the West, and of the en- 
tire Nation, will be sorely missed, here 
in Congress. 

Mere words fail to express the measure 
of our loss, but to his widow and his 
lovely children, my deepest sympathy 
and affection. 


Aviation Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, many questions have been raised 
about aviation safety recently during the 
hearings of the Government Operations 
Subcommittee. Although these have 
been reported in the press, Paul Martin, 
the chief of the Gannet News Service 
bureau in Washington, and a contributor 
to the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, has had a series of interviews 
with Gen. E. R. Quesada, formerly Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and Mr. Najeeb E. Halaby, the 
present Administrator. Because Gen- 
eral Quesada was the first Administra- 
tor of the newly created FAA and 
because the difference in viewpoint be- 
tween his and Mr. Halaby’s approach 
deserve careful study and consideration 
I hereby request permission to include 
this in the appendix of the RECORD: 

CHANGES IN Am Savery PROGRAM HOTLY 

DISPUTED 
(By Paul Martin) 

A controversy over air safety is festering 
in aviation circles. 

Exponents of conflicting points of view are 
Najeeb E. Halaby, 47, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator in the Kennedy administration, 
and Gen. Elwood R. Pete“ Quesada, 58, who 
held the same job under former President 
Eisenhower. 

Both are pioneer pilots who have flown 
modern supersonic jets. Each is well ac- 
quainted with the people and problems of 
both civil and military aviation. 

Mr. Halaby was a Los Angeles lawyer and 
test pilot. He was secretary-trensurer of 
Aerospace Corp., technical adviser to the Air 
Force on missile and space problems. He 
served as vice chairman of a White House 
study group in 1955-57 which recommended 
creation of FAA. 

WORLD WAR JI LEADER 

Peppery “Pete” Quesada led the allied tac- 
tical air force in Europe during World War 
II, and later became commander of all U.S. 
tactical aircraft. Now in retirement, he is 
best known as pilot of the Washington base- 
ball club. He also is a director of a number 
of corporations, including American Airlines, 

He took over as the first head of FAA Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, after the new agency was 
created by Congress, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Gen. Edward P. “Ted” Curtis of 
Rochester, N.Y., a vice president of Eastman 
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Kodak Co., who served in 1956-58 as General 
Eisenhower's special aviation adviser. 

Mr, Curtis made a report on funds and 
facilities that would be needed for air safety 
in the jet age during the next 20 years that 
won him a Collier trophy. General Quesada 
says “it was an excellent report,” and that 
“practically every one of its recommenda- 
tions was implemented.“ 

POLICY QUANDARY 

The controversy between Quesada and 
Halaby is over what the new administration 
is doing to change the policies and proce- 
dures at FAA as lald down in the Curtis air 
safety program during the Eisenhower re- 
gime. 

This is a matter of great public interest, 
since it affects the service, safety, and ex- 
penses of all who travel on the civil airlines 
of the Nation, as well as costs to the tax- 
payer for aviation subsidies, 

General Quesada claims that under Mr. 
Halaby's management, the FAA is slipping 
back under control of outside special inter- 
ests that is supposed to regulate to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. 

He contends that Mr. Halaby has weak- 
ened efficiency by decentralizing responsi- 
bility for air traffic control into seyen geo- 
graphical FAA regions. He says that Mr. 
Halaby is asking Congress for more money 
and more Government employees than nec- 
essary to do an effective job of policing the 
Nation's airways. 

DENIES ALLEGATIONS 


Mr. Halaby denies every allegation. He 
accuses the former administration of “phas- 
ing out“ the Federal aid airport program, 
Whereas he claims $375 million in Federal 
funds will be needed to help meet $1.2 bil- 
lon in new airport requirements for jet 
facilities in the next 5 years. 

He also claims that the present air traffic 
control system is “out of date,” and that 
it will take 3 to 5 years to “bring it up to 
proper standards.” He says it will be 1965, 
and more likely 1967, before FAA will have a 
system that will assure “safe separation of 
aircraft” on landing, takeoff, and en route 
between 7 

“We have been getting quite a number of 
reports of near misses between aircraft,” 
Mr. Halaby warned. “There has been and 
will continue to be a period of calculated 
and unavoidable risk. We have to accept 
the risks and coordinate the delays. 

“FAA has gone to great lengths to try to 
measure the risk. We carefully investigate 
every report that comes to us, and take what- 
ever corrective action is necessary. At the 
extreme, we suspend or penalize the pilot 
or controller, At the least, we find out what 
happened, and publish the findings.” 

Mr. Halaby is proposing to hire 4,000 more 
Government employees in his agency. He 
asked Congress for an FAA budget of $791 
million for the 1963 fiscal year, $61 million 
more than 1962, including $75 million for 
Federal grants to local airports. 

“They don’t need that many people,” Gen- 
eral Quesada said. “We should take care of 


the natural growth of aviation by increasing 


efficiency, not by increasing bureaucracy.” 

But Mr. Halaby said the extra money is 
mostly for air controllers and maintenance 
men needed to operate and service additional 
air navigation and communications equip- 
ment being put into service. “Congress pro- 
vided for new towers and service centers and 
radar stations,” he said. “Now we have to 
man them.” 

General Quesada claims that his successor 
hasn't been as “tough” in cracking down 
on air safety violations as the former admin- 
istration. Mr, Halaby replied that "there 
bas been no relaxation in enforcing the rules, 
but there has been greater assurance of a 
fair hearing and due process” for the ac- 
cused. 
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FAA figures show there were 3,822 viola- 
tion reports filed in 15 different categories 
but afecting primarily airmen's certificates 
in 1959, compared to 4,603 during the last 
year of the Elsenhower administration in 
1900, and 3,918 during the first Kennedy 
year in 1961. 

Mr. Halaby sald he couldn't explain the 
drop in reports last year, but he was going to 
find out. He thought maybe certificate hold- 
ers were being more careful or that the FAA 
inspectors were scparting the willful from 
the unintentional violations of safety regu- 
lations. 

PROFICIENCY INCREASES 

“More alr miles are being flown,” he de- 
olared. The proficiency of pilots is increas- 
ing. Maintenence standards on aircraft have 
improved generally. Our inspection and sur- 
veillance has increased. Even though the 
airlines are carrying more people, the num- 
ber of fatalities por passenger miles flown 
has been improving. 

“The accident rate is not increasing with 
the number of near misses reported by any 
means: 1901 was one of the safest years in 
aviation history. I don’t believe that 1962 
will be a bad year. We have tightened up on 
Federal regulation of nonscheduled airlines, 
We haye stringent new laws against the sky- 
Jacker. But there are still too many air 
drunks who are disorderly and dangerous in 
flight.” 

British aviation experts have compiled 
worldwide aircraft casualty figures through 
1961 purporting to show: 

In piston planes of the DC-6 and DC-7 
types, 4 out of every 100 planes manufac- 
tured has been totally destroyed in acci- 
dents; the destruction rate ls 1 every 60 days, 
or around 1 every 500,000 flying hours. 


The loss rate in turboprop planes of the 


Electra and Viscount types increased to 5 
out of every 100 manufactured. a loss rate of 
1 every 6 weeks or per 100,000 hours; the 
cost of the planes increased significantly to 
around $5 million per aircraft. 

Preliminary experience with pure jets 
shows a destruct rate of one a month or one 
every 100,000 hours; the cost of the planes 
has gone up even more, to around $20 million 
per aircraft. 

FAA safety officials claim these figures are 
not significant, that the true yardstick 
should be the number of accidents per 100,- 
000 Aying hours or per 100 million passenger 
miles flown. 

OTHER VIEWPOINT 

By the yardstick of 100,000 flying hours, 
the rate of air carrier accidents in piston 
Planes declined from 2.2 in 1955 to 1.7 in 
1961, The rate in jets dropped even more 
dramatically from 8.6 in 1956 to 3.0 last year, 
and 2,9 so far In 1902. 

The fatal accident rates this year per 100,- 
000 flying hours has amounted to two-tenths 
of 1 percent in piston planes, and four-tenths 
of 1 percent in turbine aircraft. An FAA 
OMcial pointed out: “The jet engine has a 
lower factor of mechanical failure than the 
Piston engine. At the outset of this ad- 
ministration, Halaby appointed three major 
task forces to make recommendations. One, 
called Horizon, proposed national aviation 
goals. Another, called Tightrope, suggested 
new regulatory and rulemaking procedures 
for FAA. 

The third, called Beacon, proposed that 
FAA should build its own air tramo control 
System with radar beacons and computers at 
an estimated cost of $500 million, instead of 
using jointly with the military the SAGE 
System already installed at a cost of more 
than §1 billion. 

All the persons who served on these “task 
forces" came from outside the Government. 
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Regarding project Beacon, he said, “it 
would be nalve to expect anything from this 
group except to throw away what we've got, 
and start all over. If this were done every 
time the administration changed hands, it 
could cost the taxpayers billions.” 

He sald that “bureaucracy likes to have 
its own system without regard to cost.“ 
whereas both military and civil aviation 
should be able to use the existing radars, 
computers, and air traffic control facilities 
of the existing SAGE system. 

FAA claims that the Beacon report showed 
it would be less expensive to design and 
build a whole new system for civil aviation, 
than it would be to adapt the SAGE military 
system for common use. But the Kennedy 
administration has not yet asked Congress 
to appropriate any funds for the proposed 
new FAA system. 

SPECIAL INTEREST CHARGE 


As for consorting with the “special in- 
terests“ he is supposed to regulate, Halaby 
said: 

“I travel in the field at a rate of 100,000 
miles a year. I have frequent talks with air- 
line pilots and general aviation groups. I 
go to our centers and towers and regional 
headquarters. Most of these places were 
never visited before by the FAA Administra- 
tor.. We're not here just to regulate, but to 
serye the public.“ 

Finally, some Congressmen are becoming 
interested in the insurance aspects of air 
safety. Preliminary investigation by the 
House Commerce Committee indicates that 
most of the Nation’s airlines are insured by 
one of two general syndicates, each repre- 
senting a consortium of private Insurance 
companies who share the risks, with clauses 
in policies prohibiting them from suing one 
another. 

General Quesada claims that, the public is 
getting gypped“ on airline trip insurance, 
because airport operators lease their insur- 
ance concessions to the highest bidder, with 
no competition between insurance vendors 
at the alrports. 

Mr. Halaby said he didn't know about this, 
“but it’s an intriguing idea.“ He said he 
would like to see “the best insurance at the 
least possible cost,” If there is any price- 
fixing or restraint of trade, he sald, it could 
be the basis for a Federal antitrust action. 
But the FAA administrator added: “I don't 
believe the Federal Government should be 
fixing insurance rates.” 


John W. Holton 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues who have ex- 
pressed their appreciation to one of the 
most loyal employees in the House of 
Representatives, John W. Holton. 

I have found John Holton to be most 
capable, courteous, industrious, and con- 
siderate. During my years in the House, 
whenever I have had occasion to call 
upon him for assistance and advice, I 
have found him to be sincere, cheerful, 
and cooperative. 

As assistant to the late Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and then as legislative assistant 
to you, Mr. Speaker, he has proved to be 
a loyal and efficient employee. I want to 
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extend to him my sincere congratulations 
and wish him every success in his new 
career in private industry, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is fortunate to 
have John W. Holton on their staff. 


Gen. Eric Fisher Wood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorn, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh Press of October 
5, 1962: 

Gen, Ente Fisuer Woon Dres, Fasten WORLD 
Wan I HEROo—HELPED FOUND AMERICAN 
LEGION 
Beprorp, Pa., October 5.—Maj. Gen. Eric 

Fisher Wood, one of Pittsburgh's famous 

heroes of World War I, died yesterday at 

his farm here, “Journey's End.“ 

Cofounder of the American Legion; archil- 
tect and author, General Wood had a dis- 
tinguished career both as a civilian and a 
soldier. He was 73. 

In World War I, he served in three armies— 
the French, British, and American—and held 
every rank from private to lieutenant 
colonel. 

He was wounded twice—the first time on 
the day the United States declared war; the 
second time on Armistice Day. 

DECIDED ON HOME HERE 


General Wood was born in New York City, 
the son of a physician. 

He was educated at Hackley Preparatory 
School and Yale University where he was 
graduated in 1910, receiving his A.B. degree 
and one In engineering at the same com- 
mencement, He took postgraduate work in 
architecture at Columbia University and 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

While an undergraduate at Yale, he visited 
Pittsburgh and decided to make his home 
there. 

The war interrup his studies in Paris, 
and he became an attaché to the American 
Embassy there. He helped organize the 
American Ambulance Corps, then joined the 
French Army as a private in the ambulance 
corps where he rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

In 1916, he joined the British Army and 
returned to France, becoming a major in 
the 63d Division. He participated in the 
spring offensive of 1917 and was wounded 
during the Battle of Aras. 

DECORATED IN WAR 

After convyalescing, General Wood joined 
the American Army, On Armistice Day, as 
a lieutenant colonel in the AEF general staff, 
he was severely gassed while in the front 
line trenches. 

For his war exploits, General Wood was 
decorated with the French Croix de Guerre, 
the French Gold Medal of Honor, and the 
Order of the Purple Heart. He was made a 
Knight of the French Order of the Bleck 
Star and of the Legion of Honor. 

He returned to Pittsburgh and became 
associated in an architectural firm with the 
late Henry Hornbostel, former director of 
Allegheny County Parks, Together, they de- 
signed the Grant Building, the Schenley, 
Loutellus, and Coronado Apartments, and the 
German Evangelical Church among others. 
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They were in charge of all State building 
programs under Govs, John S. Fisher, James 
Duff, and Edward Martin. 

General Wood also was associated with the 
firm of Rutan, Russell, and Wood. 

With Theodore Roosevelt Jr. and several 
other AEF officers, General Wood helped or- 
ganize the first Legion post in Paris after 
World War I. 

General Wood, as an author and a public 
relations analyst, wrote several books and 
contributed to numerous national maga- 
zines. His Note Book of an Attaché“ be- 
came a best seller, 

A member of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard for more than 20 years, General Wood 
formerly commanded Pittsburgh's 107th 
Field Artillery and the 53d Brigade prior 
to World War II. He was attached to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's staff during World 
War II in France and Germany. 

His son, the late Lt. Eric F. Wood, who was 
killed during the Battle of the Bulge in 
World War II, was awarded the Belgian Gov- 
ernment's highest military honor for hero- 
ism. 


Congressman Joseph E. Karth Reports to 
the People of the Fourth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, a record 
of solid achievement has been made by 
the 87th Congress with the cooperation 
of the Kennedy administration. This is 
a fact which the people of the fourth dis- 
trict—and the Nation—recognize and ap- 
preciate. 

St. Paul is today at the threshold of an 
exciting era of rebuilding its core city. 
The initial stimulus came from substan- 
tial Federal projects such as the $8,317,- 
000 St. Paul-South St. Paul floodwall 
which is far enough along for the River- 
view Industrial Park to begin taking 
shape. Construction is proceeding on 
the $7,600,000 annex to the post office and 
customs house. The site for the $11,- 
700,000 new Federal Office Building and 
Courthouse has been agreed upon by the 
responsible local authorities and the 
General Services Administration. De- 
tailed plans for acquiring the land are 
being expedited by the Federal Urban 
Renewal authority. 

Unprecedented progress is being made 
in the building of a $1,250,000 Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station on the 
University of Minnesota St. Paul campus. 

In the city of White Bear Lake a badly 
needed addition to the post office is 
being constructed at a cost of $175,000 
to relieve the overcrowded conditions 
there. 

Preliminary work is being conducted 
by the Army Corps of Engineers to de- 
termine the feasibility of creating a great 
new barge harbor at St. Paul where deep- 
water navigation begins in the Missis- 
sippi. Funds amounting to $25,000 have 
been appropriated. 

In the near future we can expect a new 
post office terminal and vehicle mainte- 
nance facility of a not-yet determined 
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value and a $16,400,000 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Center building at Fort 
Snelling. 

Heartened by this considerable confi- 
dence of the Federal Government in the 
future of the St. Paul area, private real 
estate interests have now begun to 
launch spectacular developments of 
their own which will ultimately wholly 
rejuvenate the central city. 

In other economic news of interest to 
the Fourth District, the Department of 
Defense has notified me that area busi- 
nesses during the last fiscal year re- 
ceived prime military contracts of nearly 
$200 million, or about 80 percent more 
than in the previous year. At the rate 
current defense contract awards are be- 
ing made with area companies for classi- 
fied ordnance items, electronic equip- 
ment, computers, and so forth, this will 
be even a better year for Twin City firms 
and workers. 

This is heartening news because a con- 
siderable part of my efforts in Washing- 
ton are devoted to exploring new ways 
to help area enterprises make their 
capabilities known to defense and space 
agencies and thereby to help secure new 
job and business opportunities for our 
community. 

SPACE COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


As a ranking member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, I was assigned by Chairman GEORGE 
P. MILLER to head the Subcommittee on 
Space Sciences. During the last session 
this assignment involved the responsi- 
bility of making significant investiga- 
tions into projects which were encount- 
ering difficulties such as Centaur, ANNA, 
and Advent. 

The troubles with Centaur—its initial 
spectacular blowup and lack of back-up 
capability—alarmed me because Centaur 
is a workhorse vehicle in many of the 
next generation of space exploration 
missions. Centaur is important because 
its new-type engine uses as fuel, liquid 
hydrogen—which boils at —422° F.— 
with liquid oxygen, a combination which 
surpasses presently known fuels in 
efficiency. 

The investigation by my subcommittee 
disclosed such diffusion of management 
responsibility among the contractors and 
Government managers, lack of definition 
of objectives, and underfunding that the 
project was imperiling important parts 
of our space programs. The subcom- 
mittee’s hearings and recommendations 
initiated a major reevaluation of Cen- 
taur and caused a realinement of man- 
agement, clarification of goals, and es- 
tablishment of a top priority in sched- 
uling. 

In addition to the investigations our 
subcommittee participated for weeks in 
holding hearings and intensively evalu- 
ating the space sciences 1963 budget for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. In full committee we fi- 
nally approved $3.81 billion for NASA. 
ACTIONS OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 


It is in the height of fashion for carp- 
ing columnists to try to minimize the 
very substantial achievements made 
jointly through the efforts of the ad- 
ministration and liberal majorities in 
Congress. I certainly knew that when 
President Kennedy set the goals of the 
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New Frontier, he did not expect them 
to be accomplished immediately. As a 
former Congressman and Senator, he 
knows the Congress well—both its lim- 
itations and its strengths. 

In fact the 87th Congress has done 
a remarkable job which has been un- 
matched in the last 10 years. The main 
problem since January 1961 has been for 
our Nation to catch up the 8 previous 
years of economic backsliding which put 
the United States on the brink of de- 
pression. Emphasis of the major do- 
mestic legislation enacted during the 
87th Congress was on bolstering the 
economy with measures such as: 

Temporary unemployment compensa- 
tion which authorized Federal advances 
to permit up to 13 additional weeks of 
benefits for workers who have been un- 
employed so long that they have ex- 
hausted their regular benefits; 

Temporary railroad unemployment 
compensation which approved addition- 
al unemployment benefits for railroad 
workers similar to those granted to other 
employees; ` 

Aid to dependent children amend- 
ments to authorize, temporarily, aid by 
States to children of needy unemployed 
parents who are not otherwise eligible 
for Federal aid; 

Minimum wage amendment was 
raised from $1 an hour to $1.25 and cov- 
erage extended to 3.6 million additional 
workers; 

Manpower retraining and development 
programs to retrain with new skills 
workers who have lost jobs because of 
automation or dying industries and as- 
sures trainees of living expenses while 
learning; 

Area redevelopment program estab- 
lished to provide a 4-year program of 
$300 million in loans and $94 million in 
grants for industrial plants and public 
facilities in economically distressed 
areas; 

Public works acceleration program will 
make available up to $900 million in 
loans and grants to communities with 
high unemployment or community proj- 
ects which can quickly be initiated to 
employ workers; 

Federal highway aid that will increase 
Federal share of interstate highway pro- 
gram from $25 billion to $37 billion; 

Water pollution control program to 
make available an additional $270 mil- 
lion to help communities construct sew- 
age treatment plants; 

Housing Act of 1961 authorized up to 
$4.9 billion for new housing units and 
establishes new programs to make ur- 
ban areas more desirable places in which 
to live; 

FHA mortgage insurance loan authori- 
zation was increased by $1 billion; 

VA home loans were increased by ad- 
ditional $1.2 billion in direct VA home 
loans; 

Small business loans limited raised by 
$20 million loan; ` 

Small business amendments increased 
SBA revolving fund by $105 million to & 
total of $1.1 billion; and 

Small business investment restrictions 
were liberalized for small business firms. 

Many of these economy-sustaining 
programs are financed through self- 
liquidating loans upon which interest is 
paid to the Government. 
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MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 

Not forgotten during this Congress was 
the vast inventory of programs to im- 
prove human resources and the measure 
of social justice to those who deserve 
better of our community. Much more 
should have been done but nevertheless 
I am proud of these achievements: 

Social security minimums were in- 
creased for old-age benefits and benefits 
to widows, and men were allowed to 
qualify at reduced benefits at age 62— 
disability provisions were liberalized and 
the fund strengthened; 

Railroad retirement was improved to 
make benefits comparable to social 
security; 

Disabled veterans’ compensation in- 
creased by about 9.4 percent payments 
to veterans for service-connected dis- 
abilities; = 

Veterans’ widows received new bene- 
fits equal to death pensions; 

Juvenile delinquency grants of $10 mil- 
lion a year to be made available to com- 
munities with programs to combat 
juvenile delinquency; 

Practical nurses' scholarship programs 
Were extended; 

Migratory health services made avail- 
able for establishing and operating 
family health clinics and special health 
projects for migratory farm families; 

Drug regulation law imposes stricter 
safeguards on use of new, untried medi- 
cines; 

Education TV broadcasting given fi- 
nancial assistance; 

Self-employed pension plans now per- 
mitted to lawyers, doctors, small busi- 
nessmen, with some of the privileges en- 
joyed under present law by corporations; 

Salaries of 1.6 million Federal workers 
raised to make Government employment 
attractive and thus hold key people who 
have been leaving in large numbers for 
Private industry; 

A resolution proposing that the States 
approve a constitutional amendment 
Prohibiting the payment of a poll tax as 
a condition for voting for Federal offi- 
Cials; and 

The Civil Rights Commission’s life has 
been extended and programs securing 
the civil rights and equal employment 
Opportunities of all citizens have been 
Strengthened. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In our Nation’s international affairs 
the Congress backed this administra- 
tion's forceful “no drift“ foreign policy 
and helped with the enactment of such 
legislation as: 

A new Trade Expansion Act was 
Passed to meet the challenge of the 
Coming revolution in foreign trade 
Created by the European Common Mar- 
ket. The act will permit some U.S. 
tariffs to be reduced as much as 50 per- 
Cent and others even more where trade 
is almost exclusively with the Common 
Market. Those U.S. industries and 
Workers hurt by tariff reductions will be 
Siven assistance in various forms to get 
reestablished. 

Foreign assistance was again offered 
to help nations facing internal and ex- 
ternal fights with communism. 

Peace Corps was established to recruit 
Men and women with key skills and to 
send them as good will ambassadors to 
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the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
This imaginative program has been an 
outstanding success. 

Authority for the United States to buy 
up to $100 million in UN. bonds to keep 
the world organization performing its 
peacekeeping activities. 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency was established to provide weap- 
ons control information in international 
negotiations and prepare plans for con- 
verting defense industries to peacetime 
uses. 

The Congress substantially backed 
President Kennedy’s moves to counter 
Communist threats in Laos, Thailand, 
Berlin and Cuba. The Congress has now 
made it abundantly clear to Khrushchev 
and the world that a unanimous Amer- 
ican Government is ready to face a show- 
down with communism and possesses the 
will to win if he is foolhardy enough to 
risk one. To back this conviction the 
Congress has provided the Defense De- 
partment with $48.1 billion, a record 
peacetime budget, to purchase primarily 
the military hardware and scientific 
know-how to insure an invincible retalia- 
tory striking power. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Despite the important progress made 
on President Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram, there are vital parts of the pro- 
gram which must be acted on in the 
88th Congress. These include measures 
for: 

Aged: Adequate hospital and nursing 
home care under social security as pro- 
vided in the Anderson-Javits bill; 

Youth: Provide unemployed young 
men an opportunity to work in conser- 
vation and other job-training programs; 

Education: If need continues, to pro- 
vide essential Federal assistance; 

Labor: Establish uniform and fair 
minimum standards in the administra- 
tion of the unemployment compensation 
system; and, 

Tax reform: Reduce load on overbur- 
dened taxpayers and insure integrity of 
our tax system by closing loopholes. 

Continued national progress and pros- 
perity will require the utmost coopera- 
tion between the Kennedy administra- 
tion and the 88th Congress. Working 
together we can insure the achievement 
of a program which will build a great 
and dynamic America. 


Tribute to Hon. Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
7 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to learn of the un- 
timely and tragic death of my colleague, 
CLEM MILLER, of California. He was an 
able, conscientious, and industrious 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. His influence had been 
steadily growing. His contributions 
were recognized by all. His life was one 
of leadership and service, from his days 
at Williams College through his exem- 
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plary performance as & soldier in World 
War II, to his work as a most able Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. He 
was a man of varied talents, being among 
other things, a practicing landscape con- 
sultant before his entry into Congress. 
Most recently he had revealed himself 
as a sensitive observer of the Washington 
scene in his book “Member of the House: 
Letters of a Congressman.” One re- 
viewer described it as a volume “which 
surely must rank among the best of the 
portraits of Congress.” 

CLEM MILLER’s death is a severe loss to 
the committee, the House of Representa- 
tives, his district, his State. and the Na- 
tion. May the light of God's counte- 
nance shine upon him and give him 
peace. 


Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my regret that H.R. 11158, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1962 
did not come up for passage in this 
Congress. 

During this Congress I introduced 
similar legislation to authorize the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to provide additional 
assistance for the development of com- 
prehensive and coordinated mass trans- 
portation systems in metropolitan and in 
other urban areas. It is my belief that 
if our urban areas, both large and small, 
are to escape strangulation by traffic 
congestion, the efforts of all levels of 
government are needed to solve the 
critical transportation problems now 
confronting them. A start in this direc- 
tion was made in provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 and H.R. 11158 would 
have continued that program: Enact- 
ment of that legislation was urgently 
needed. 

The transportation problems of the 
metropolitan or urban areas of national 
concern. Seventy percent of the Na- 
tion’s population live in urban areas and 
it is here that the highest rate of popu- 
lation growth is occurring. It is mani- 
fest that because our Nation is predom- 
inantly an urban nation, the solution of 
urban problems is very much a part of 
the current worldwide race for economic, 
scientific, and cultural leadership. The 
strength of our economic system, the via- 
bility of our methods of government, and 
our way of life will have to be demon- 
strated in the cities. Our successes and 
responsibilities as a nation have come to 
be thought of primarily in terms of na- 
tion, rather than in their local context. 
We speak of national wealth, national 
production, and national problems. In 
actual fact the effect of our total achieve- 
ment is measured by the successes—or 
failures—of the many parts that consti- 
tute our Nation, Important parts that 
are added up to make our Nation are 
our metropolitan areas. These core 
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cities of 50,000 or more and their sur- 
rounding urban and suburban territory 
have been the fastest growing sections of 
the country since the start of the cen- 
tury. In 1900 urban areas included only 
a third of our national population but 
today over two-thirds. 

One of the key and unique pressures 
that faces the city today is the burden 
of handling a daytime population 30 
to 50 percent greater than the residential 
population. The continuing decline in 
use of mass transit facilities is making 
this task enormously more difficult. It 
is a common sight throughout the coun- 
try to find every morning long lines of 
individuals crawling toward the teeming 
center of the city, while parallel lines of 
automobiles head with determination in 
the opposite direction. In almost every 
metropolitan complex, with the notable 
exception of New York, the private auto- 
mobile accounts for the significant and 
growing proportion of the commuting 
travel to the central city. Radial high- 
ways leading to the central business dis- 
trict are peppered with automobiles. 
The picture is much the same in many 
communities where the commuter heads 
from close-in residential districts to 
employment areas on the periphery of 
our cities. 

A principal response of the cities has 
been to facilitate the shift from transit 
riding to the use of the private automo- 
bile by building or planning to build free- 
ways to the central] cities and by adding 
to the supply of parking spaces. It is 
obvious that the extent to which park- 
ing space can be provided at close-in lo- 
cations will continue to be limited by 
both cost and space. For that reason a 
highway program alone, it appears, will 
fail to solve the problem of accessibility 
for many cities as they are constituted 
today. The question of accessibility has 
a great deal to do with the decision of 
the businessman to stay downtown or 
the decision of the shopper to go there. 
In fact the very question of accessibility 
to the modern city is closely tied to the 
question of the survival of the central 
city. 

Within recent years a number of stu- 
dents of the modern American city have 
spoken of the “disappearing city,” they 
have argued that the central metropoli- 
tan areas of our Nation are “doomed,” 
“obsolete” and that by this view the city 
is seen to be dissolving, distributing the 
amenities of the urban center in a film 
of suburbia. 

Faced with this unhappy prospect a 
number of communities have made great 
efforts to meet the manifold problems of 
moving people and goods with dispatch. 
The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit District was formed to meet the tre- 
mendous challenge of urban concentra- 
tion and the movement of people. The 
facilities of this district are recognized 
to be the result of essential basic re- 
search to find the very finest system for 
the bay area. The voters of a number 
of bay area counties will go to the polls 
in November to make this system a living 
reality. 

“When a man is tired of London,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “he is tired of living 
for there is in London all that life can 
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afford.” This classic tribute to the qual- 
ities of living in an urban community 
can be matched by statements from 
many other observers from antiquity to 
the present time. 

To our cities have come the young 
and energetic, the enterprisers and 
dreamers, everyone who seeks “all that 
life can afford.” In my mind, it is ap- 
parent that the preservation of our cen- 
tral cities must be premised upon the 
recognition of its maintenance as a vi- 
able center for our culture. Its preserva- 
tion cannot be left to blind chance but 
must base itself on the balanced and 
rational solution to a whole range of 
problems. Without question one of the 
most pressing and complex problems 
deals with transportation and traffic. A 
realistic and sober evaluation must be 
undertaken by our communities, Such 
an evaluation was undertaken in the 
San Francisco Bay area. In drawing up 
one of the model rapid transit programs 
in the Nation, thé Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit District provides balanced attention 
to all methods of movement in giving 
due stress and attention to a workable 
public transit system. The Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District will do much to 
prevent the bay area motorist from 
strangling in his own congestion. 

I believe it to be evident that the 
movement of the great masses of people 
into and out of the central city can be 
accomplished only by mass rapid transit. 
Nationally, it matters little what form 
this transport takes—subways, surface 
trains, buses, elevated trains or a com- 
bination of any or all of them. What is 
clear is that the fact of galloping con- 
gestion in our urban areas be met—and 
with dispatch. 

Our highway programs, our urban re- 
newal projects, and all urban planning 
assistance programs would have become 
more effective with the enactment of 
H.R. 11158, which provides a framework 
for coordinating efforts to improve ur- 
ban transportation with other metro- 
politan programs, all to the end of en- 
abling urban areas to achieve the growth 
which is important to our national econ- 


omy. 

The Federal aid proposed in H.R. 
11158 is most practicable. The assist- 
ance is to be given to State and local 
government agencies. They are in the 
best position to keep abreast of trends 
which indicate need for specific trans- 
portation facilities which will contrib- 
ute to rather than hinder progress. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Mutter and 
the members of Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for framing such a comprehensive 
and well thought out measure. 

In closing I wish to express my deep 
regret that this measure was not passed 
by the House of Representatives. We 
have come to a point in the development 
of our Nation at which neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor the American 
economy as a whole can afford the ex- 
pense and damage if metropolitan areas 
fail in their productive function. En- 
actment of the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act would have done much to in- 
one the good health of the American 
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Representative Wilson Gaining in His 
War on Waste, Says Chicago Daily 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Chicago Daily News is reporting 
to the people, along with other newspa- 
pers all over the country, about the suc- 
cess of the Wilson versus waste” mili- 
tary study. 

Charles Nicodemus, of that newspaper, 
wrote the following article that appeared 
in that newspaper on October 8, 1962. 
It is a profile and an evaluation of my 
study and I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 

From the Chicago Dally News, Oct. 8, 1962] 
REPRESENTATIVE WILSON GAINING IN His Wan 
ON WasTe—Hooster’s ONE-MANn BATTLE ON 

SPENDING Gets SUPPORT 

(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WASHINGTON —A Midwestern Congress- 
man's once lonely war against Pentagon 
waste is getting less lonely every day. 

“We're getting more interest all the time,” 
says Representative Earr Wsox, Republi- 
can, of Indiana. “Next session (of Con- 
gress), our results should be even better.” 

After more than a year of unaided tilting 
with the giants of the military, ranks -are 
finally forming behind the 56-year-old Hoos- 
fer with a former math teacher's eye for 
numbers and a smalltowner's devotion to the 
wisely spent tax dollar. 

When the subcommittee condemned the 
Navy's action,-Defense Secretary McNamara 
had Wrson cut off all procurement agency 
mailing lists, which Wiso had been scan- 
ning to spot upcoming cases of waste. 

McNamara’s maneuver brought in Repre- 
sentative Jom E. Moss“ Information Sub- 
committee to ralse public hob about the 
clampdown. Thus McNamara, who may have 
hoped to silence Witson with the cutoff, is 
now finding he has troubles anew. 

While a few Congressmen, such as Repre- 
sentative F. EDwand Hésert, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, have led successful committee 
fights in this fleld, Wmson’s one-man cam- 
paign against sloppy spending and contract 
favoritism—particularly in the electronics 
field—tis a rarity for two reasons: 

Witson deals in facts and specific in- 
stances, not generalities. 

This is possible because WILSON is fed tips 
and facts by sympathetic career civil servants 
and by electronics industry experts who want 
to see all qualified firms, instead of a favored 
few, get a crack at lucrative electronics con- 
tracts. 

Wrtson turns this data, with added in- 
quiries, over to Congress watchdog on Federal 
spending, the General Accounting Office, 
which digs into Pentagon and contractor rec- 
ords to substantiate the charges of waste. 

Many Congressmen hesitate to get on the 
wrong side of the Defense Department. 

They fear that some firm in their district 
will be passed up on a key defense contract, 
that manpower at a nearby Army or Navy 
base may be reduced next year; that work at 
a local ordnance plant will be cut off. The 
Pentagon has—and uses—scores of such de- 
vices to ward off congressional pressure, 
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Wiso, a smalltown schoolteacher before 
he was elected to Congress in 1940, can ignore 
most of that pressure. His southern Indiana 
district is mostly rural and small town, and 
does less Pentagon business than most. 

Wr.son, a member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, got meck deep in de- 
fense spending problems almost accidentally, 

During a casual conversation in a Wash- 
ington hotel 18 months ago, two veterans of 
the electronics Industry suggested that the 
Government was regularly throwing away 
money. They offered facts and figures to 
help prove it. 

Witson turned the data over to the GAO 
for Investigation, and the proof soon began 
streaming back. 

There were instances of “sole source“ con- 
tracts handed to lone, favored manufacturers 
at exorbitant prices, with flimsy justifica- 
tion. There were negotiated (without bid) 
contracts by which a few firms were per- 
mitted to split up lucrative production jobs 
for years, even though other qualified com- 
panies offered to do the work more cheaply. 
There was “auctioned” bidding, in which a 
procurement agency kept canceling and re- 
advertising bids for certain jobs, until the 
“right” firm's bid was low. 

Winson began detailing his analyses in 
House speeches and in remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. But for months, most 
Congressmen—unschooled in the complexi- 
ties of procurement and the convolutions of 
Pentagon maneuvering—were too busy to be 
interested, failed to understand, or disbe- 
lieyed, 

“But now," Wuson points out, “more and 
more of my colleagues, on both sides of the 
alsle, are beginning to listen—and believe.” 

At the urging of several influential House 
Members, Wi.son appears slated for appoint- 
ment to the Appropriations Committee’s key 
Subcommittee on Defense Spending, which 
would put him—Wuson hopes—in a spot 
Where the Pentagon will haye to start lis- 
tening, too. 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, CLEM MIL- 
LER was all of the wonderful things that 
Our colleagues and our dear friends have 
Said. He was an extremely great and 
Successful man. God in His infinite wis- 
dom has called Crem MILLER. We find 
it a tragedy, as does Crem’s family, but 
I say, as my colleagues have said, that 
he was a very successful man, successful 
in the infinite, for Crem MILLER truly 
loyed his fellow man, This is the high- 
est—the very highest—achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded at this 
Sad hour of the counsel that my old- 
fashioned mother always gives me: “May 
the Lord be between thee and all harm, 
Particularly that of sin.” 

Mr. Speaker, here was a great man, 
Orr MILLER, who served his fellow man 
and served him to the very death. This 
is truly one of God's children whom God 
has called home to an everlasting life. 
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Airline No-Show Penalty Rules Flop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
commercial air travelers in the United 
States have been irked by the so-called 
no-show penalties inaugurated in May. 
It has been determined that the problem 
lies not with passengers, but with the 
airlines. The penalties were in- 
augurated as a trial matter for the period 
until October 31. The plan should be 
dropped if the following data contained 
in an article in today’s Wall Street 
Journal is anywhere near correct: 
AIRLINE Errors CAUSE 90 PERCENT OF THE 

No-SHOW PASSENGER PROBLEM—CANCELLA- 

TIONS OFTEN Are Nor RECORDED, BUT PEN- 

ALTY TEST IS EXPECTED TO BE EXTENDED 

(By James Harwood) 

WasHiIncton.—Instead of nabbing scads 
of unreliable travelers, the much-heralded 
penalty plan for “no-show” airline passen- 
gers is demonstrating that 90 percent of the 
industry's problem has been its own doing. 

Starting last May, major airlines imposed 
fines of 50 percent of the ticket price, with 
a $5 minimum and a $40 maximum, on pas- 
sengers falling to honor their reservations. 
The plan's operation has revealed: 

The airlines’ good-sized lists of absentees 
have included many names of passengers 
who actually canceled out but weren't 
checked off by reservation clerks. 

The records include numerous instances 
where one airline has simply failed to con- 
nect passengers to another line's plane on 
time; these, too, have been counted as no- 
shows. 

The results show real absentees have been 
equal to less than 1 percent of all passengers 
who have boarded planes. That's a far cry 
from the 10-percent rate often mentioned 
in the past. 

SOME LINES HAIL “SUCCESS” 


Airline and Government officials who fos- 
tered the cash-penaity plan aren't hailing 
this embarrassing intelligence, of course. 
Quite the contrary. With some carriers 
citing the plan’s “success,” 11 major airlines 
recently voted to continue the program be- 
yond the October 31 expiration date of the 
original trial. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which backs the plan to boost ailing airline 
finances, blessed its results as “beneficial.” 
The Board claims it has cut no-shows from 
& number equal to 9.8 percent of all pas- 
sengers boarded in April to 6.9 percent in 
July; no later figures have been compiled. 
The Board is expected to approve extension 
of the experiment, 

Behind the hurrahs, however, lies disen- 
chantment. One CAB official says, “The 
passenger-created no-show problem was a 
myth.” A Board member is reconsidering 
his original vote in favor of the plan. And 
at the “same m where the carriers 
voted to continue the scheme, few industry 
spokesmen exhibited exuberance at results 
so far, One airline official dubs it a 
“phony.” All this casts doubt on the plan’s 
performance. 

Since absentees who cancel reservations or 
fail to make connections through airline 
delays naturally don't have to pay penalties, 
experts got a good idea of the true extent 
of the no-show problem by totaling the 
fines actually levied. Last July, the number 
of assessments was less than $26,000, equal 
to only 0.69 percent of the nearly 4 million 
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passengers who actually flew then. This 
was roughly one-tenth of the 6.9 percent 
no-show rate quoted by the CAB for that 
month. The remaining nine-tenths were 
probably traceable to airline errors, experts 
say, 

MANY “ERRONEOUS” BILLS 

Airline errors also have ralsed a question 
of whether the real assessment rate may 
not be lower yet. For example, airlines 
mailed out no-show penalty bills totaling 
$957,176 in the first 3 months of the experi- 
ment, but collected only $26,660. Checking, 
the CAB discovered that many mailed bills 
were erroneous“ — probably more than 50 
percent, say airline and CAB officials. 

If most absentees are truly innocent, as 
first figures suggest, there's a distinct possi- 
bility the Board will eventually junk or se- 
verely alter the penalty plan. Public com- 
plaints, which so far have been light, might 
mount in light of new disclosures, forcing 
the CAB to change course. Equally impor- 
tant is the possibility that penalties might 
drive away airline passengers at a time when 
the CAB is straining to put the industry in 
better shape. 

More than a year ago, a CAB staff report 
warned that penalties are palatable only if 
passengers are at fault, adding “there is a 
strong incentive from a sales standpoint to 
keep the demands upon a customer at an 
absolute minimum.” Further, said the 
staff: “If the no-show is predominately the 
result of record error, improvement in record- 
keeping rather than passenger penalty would 
be in order.” 

Even the plan's opponents, however, favor 
further trial, They say experience indicates 
there’s been a general tightening of airline 
procedures to keep track of passengers. Even 
some big carriers that were prepared to pull 
out of the pact have been impressed a little 
by this result. Says a spokesman for one of 
these carriers: 

“We maintained originally that airlines, 
not passengers, were causing no-shows. The 
only thing that surprises us now is that first 
reports show airlines cause 90 percent of no- 
shows; we estimated 80 percent. But the 
plan is at least showing some effect in im- 
proving reservation systems.” 


Milton Friedman Links Capitalism, 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently a new book entitled “‘Capital- 
ism and Freedom" was written by one of 
America’s most distinguished econo- 
mists, Dr. Milton Friedman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I want to take this 
opportunity to urge all of my colleagues 
to read this important book. It makes 
a powerful and convincing case for 
human freedom under capitalism. As 
Dr. Friedman says: 

I know of no example in time or place of 
a society that has been marked by a large 
measure of political freedom and that has 
not also used something comparable to a free 
market to organize the bulk of economic 
activity. 


A few additional excerpts from the 
book will give the flavor of Dr. Fried- 
man’s thinking, and I ask unanimous 
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consent that they be included in the 
Recorp at this point. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a review of Dr. Fried- 
man’s book by Wiliam Henry Chamber- 
lin, appearing in the Wall Street Journal 
on October 8, be included in the RECORD. 
[From “Capitalism and Freedom”] 
ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


I believe that it would be far better for 
us to move free trade unilaterally, as Britain 
did in the 19th century when it repealed the 
corn laws. We, as they did, would experi- 
ence an enormous accession of political and 
economic power. We are a great Nation and 
it 111 behooves us to require reciprocal bene- 
fits from Luxembourg before we reduce a 
tariff on Luxembourg products, or to throw 
thousands of Chinese refugees suddenly out 
of work by imposing import quotas on tex- 
tiles from Hong Kong. Let us live up to our 
destiny and set the pace not be reluctant 
followers (p. 73). 

ON DISCRIMINATION 


As already stressed, the appropriate re- 
course of those of us who believe that a par- 
ticular criterion such as color is irrelevant 
is to persuade our fellows to be of like mind, 
not to use the coercive power of the State 
to force them to act in accordance with our 
principles (p. 115). 

ON SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Few trends could so thoroughly under- 
mine the very foundations of our free so- 
ciety as the acceptance by corporate officials 
of a social responsibility other than to make 
as much money for their stockholders as 
possible. This is a fundamentally subver- 
sive doctrine (p. 133). 


ON DISTRISUTION OF INCOME 


Despite the lip service that we all pay to 
merit“ as compared to chance,“ we are 
generally much readier to accept inequalities 
arising from chance than those clearly at- 
tributable to merit. The college professor 
whose colleague wins a sweepstake will envy 
him but is unlikely to bear him any malice 
or to feel unjustly treated. Let the col- 
league receive a trivial raise that makes his 
salary higher than the professor's own, and 
the professor is far more likely to feel ag- 
grieved, After all, the goddess of chance, 
as of justice, is blind. The salary raise 
was a deliberate Judgment of relative merit 
(p. 166). 

THe BOOKSHELF—UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
Economist States Case ror TRUE LIBERALS 


Thirty or forty years ago, the suggestion 
that a capitalist furnishes essential under- 
pinning for human freedom in other flelds 
would have been greeted with derision in 
supposedly advanced intellectual circles. 
Even those who did not favor full-fledged 
Marxism were inclined to see the only hope 
for a brighter future in a great extension of 
Government intervention and control. Here 
was the magic wand that overnight would 
transform an unsatisfactory present into a 
bright future. 

To some extent this attitude is still with 
us. In America and Western Europe intellec- 
tuals, for a variety of reasons, are apt to be 
somewhat alienated from the private enter- 
prise economy. But there are signs of a turn 
in the tide, first signaled by the publication 
in 1944 of Prof, Friedrich A. Hayek's pow- 
erful tract, The Road to Serfdom.” The 
collectivists now are not allowed to have it 
all their own way on lecture platforms and 
in publications. 

The obvious failure of communism, in the 
Soviet Union or anywhere elze, to realize the 
values of the good life has made its impres- 
sion. So has the amazing recovery of Ger- 
many from wartime devastation under the 
stimulus of competitive free enterprise. A 
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sign of the reviving interest in what would 
once have been called liberalism—now better 
understood in America if labeled conserva- 
tism—is the publication of a little collection 
of essays by Milton Friedman, professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, un- 
der the title “Capitalism and Freedom.” 
THE BASIC PROPOSITION 

Professor Friedman states the basic propo- 
sition of his little book clearly and firmly 
in his opening chapter: 

“Historical evidence speaks with a single 
voice on the relation between political free- 
dom and a free market. I know of no ex- 
ample in time or place of a society that has 
been marked by a large measure of political 
freedom and that has not also used some- 
thing comparable to a free market to or- 
ganize the bulk of economic activity.” 

A favorite old demagogic slogan is: 
“Human rights before property rights.“ This 
obscures the fact that the right to acquire 
and own property ls. one of the most precious 
human rights, not only because it is an in- 
dispensable incentive to efficient work, but 
because it is one of the most solid guarantees 
of individual dignity and liberty. In a totali- 
tarian society, where everyone is, in one way 
or another, on the state payroll, resignation 
on an issue of conscience or idealism is an 
act of uncommon courage. There are not 
many men of the caliber of Yugoslavia’s 
Milovan Djilas, who, after having tasted the 
fruits of elite life in a Communist dictator- 
ship, will twice go to jail rather than keep 
silent about his Ideas, 

In a capitalist society, on the other hand, 
it Is almost commonplace for a man who 
doesn’t like his Job, with the government or 
with a private employer, to resign and speak 
his mind, with no punches pulled. It may be 
that courage and sacrifice are involved, but 
both are in bearable measure. Mr. Friedman 
gets to this point when he writes: 

“So far as I know, none of the people who 
have been In favor of socialism and also in 
favor of freedom haye really faced up to this 
issue, or made even a respectable start at 
developing the institutional arrangements 
that would permit freedom under socialism. 
By contrast it is clear how a free market 
capitalist society fosters freedom.” 

CHURCHILL'S EXPERIENCE 


The experience of Winston Churchill in 
the 1930's, when he foresaw the peril of Hit- 
ler’s unlimited ambitions while the British 
Government was hugging the illusions of ap- 
peasement is very instructive in this con- 
nection. The BBC, at that tlme the only 
source of British broadcasting, was a state 
monopoly. Churchill was barred, as too 
“controversial.” He was able to publish his 
ideas because there were privately owned free 
British newspapers and magazines. 

Mr, Friedman elaborates his central Idea 
with discussions of such subjects as the gov- 
ernment's role in education, social welfare 
measures, the control of money, licensing of 
occupations and distribution of Income, al- 
ways using freedom as his yardstick of 
judgment. Besides possessing a lively and 
questioning mind himself, he shows excellent 
judgment in some of his quotations, notably 
In the following from A. V. Dicey’s “Law 
and Public Opinion in England”: 

“The beneficial effect of state {nterven- 
tion, especially in the form of legislation, is 
direct, immediate and, so to speak, visible, 
while its evil effects are gradual and indi- 
rect and lle out of sight.” 

And there ls this gem of comment on how 
statists have pirated the term “liberalism”, 
from the writings of the brilliant Austrian- 
born Joseph Schumpeter: 

“As a supreme, if unintended compliment, 
the enemies of the system of private enter- 
prise have thought it wise to appropriate 
its label.” 

WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


_charge of 3 cents). 


October 10, 1962 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS i 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). i 


-* 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for. 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has rè 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Government Makes No Hay With 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the following article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Octo- 
ber 7, 1962: 


GOVERNMENT Makes No Hay WirH FARMERS 
(By Julius Duscha) 


Oscrot. A. Iowa—Lowell Chipp still calis 
himself a farmer, but he spends as much 
time working in a factory near Des Moines as 
he does on his farm in the rolling hills of 
south-central Iowa. 

Chipp commutes more than 50 miles each 
working day from his farm to a Ford plant 
because he says he cannot make enough 
money farming on his 200 acres. With his 
wife's help, he tends to his hogs, cattle, and 
milk cows before and after his factory shift 
and on weekends. 

On another 280 rolling acres near the Chipp 
farm, Donald Burgus continues to try to 
earn a living for his family by spending all 
of his time farming. 

With 50 acres of corn, 20 head of cattle, 
and the help of Government feed-grain sub- 
aidies, Burgus was able to earn only $2,500 
in cash last year. 

OVERLOOKED BY PROSPERITY 

Chipp and Burgus are typical of many 
farmers in the Midwest who feel that pros- 
Perity has passed them by. Farmers are 
Often confused, concerned, and even frus- 
trated as they search for solutions to their 
Many problems. 

One indication of the concern and confu- 
sion is the rapid growth of the National 
Farmers Organization, which believes that 
direct economic action holds the only hope 
for farmers. 

The NFO, which was started just 7 years 
ago, tries to get farmers to hold hogs, cattle, 
and other commodities off the market to 
force processors to guarantee higher prices 

farmers. Last week it called a recess in 
its latest “all-out holding action,” which 
lasted for more than a month but did not 
result in the signing of any price-guarantee 
Contracts with processors. 

The wide response among farmers to the 

seems to reflect deep disillusionment 
With the Government price-support programs 
that have been operating for 30 years. 

In Iowa and elsewhere in the Midwest, 
Many farmers maintain that existing farm 
Programs, which cost the Government 83 
Billion a year, generally help big operators 
at the expense of struggling small farmers. 

Farmers point out that “at a dollar and 
& nickel,” corn prices are no higher today 
than they were in 1948, the postwar year 
in which farm income was the greatest. 
Hog and cattle prices are below their 1948 
levels, 

RIGID CONTROLS FEARED 

Despite Secretary of Agriculture Orville 

L. Freeman's determined efforts to sell his 
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farm program of “managed abundance,” 
most farmers have no clear idea of what 
the Kennedy administration is trying to do 
for them. 

The majority of farmers seem, however, to 
fear the rigid controls that are at the heart 
of the Kennedy-Freeman farm p 
Every farmer can cite for a visitor examples 
of what are considered to be Injustices re- 
sulting from reductions In acreages to com- 
ply with farm programs. 

Farmers also are afraid of Government 
programs because they say they never know 
what to expect. First there was the soil 
bank under former Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson during the Eisenhower 
administration; then came the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s feed-grain program. What 
next? 

Nelther the Democrats nor the Repub- 
licans are looked upon by farmers as their 
saviors. Although most Midwest farmers 
generally vote Republican, they tend to view 
the farm policies of both parties with a 
growing skepticism. 

LEGISLATION IGNORED 


Traveling in the Midwest last week, talk- 
ing with farmers, businessmen and political 
leaders, I found more interest in the new 
NFO than in the farm legislation that the 
Kennedy administration finally pushed 
through an extremely reluctant Congress. 

Farmers are becoming acutely aware of 
their diminishing political Influence, so it is 
not surprising that they are listening more 
carefully than ever before to men like Oren 
Lee Staley, the evangelistic farmer who leads 
the NFO. 

Furthermore, farmers are always more in- 
terested In the prices their products bring 
in the market place than in Government 
devices designed to subsidize farmer income 
or even to set a floor under prices. 

Here in Iowa, farmers can always tell you 
the prices at which hogs, cattle, corn and 
soybeans are selling on local markets. But 
few farmers know the details of the admin- 
istration’s new wheat control program or 
even the details of the year-old feed grain 


program. 

Staley, a 39-year-old farmer from Rea, Mo. 
would have farmers rely on their own eco- 
nomic power rather than on legislation 

by an unpredictable Congress in 
which farmers will have less and less of a 
voice because of the movement of popula- 
tion from the countryside and small towns 
to the cities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is the Nation’s largest and most pow- 
erful farm organization also has moved away 
from a reliance on Government programs to 
control farm production and to keep farm 
prices high. 

The Farm Bureau, which supported exten- 
sive Government agricultural programs dur- 
ing the 1930's and early 1940's, now advo- 
cates the gradual withdrawal of Government 
from agriculture. 

For the most part, the Farm Bureau 
represents the views of the larger, more suc- 
cessful farmers who do not like Government 
programs restricting them and who believe 
that they do not need Government price 
supports to bolster their economic position. 

The Farm Bureau also rejects the kind of 
economic coercion that the NFO advocates 
to force processors of meat and other com- 
modities to sign contracts guaranteeing 
prices to farmers. Instead, the Farm Bureau 
encourages farmers to produce better quality 


products that will bring premium prices and 
to develop better marketing facilities through 
cooperatives over which farmer-members 
have control. 

The National Farmers Union, which is 
controlled largely by Western wheat growers, 
remains the strongest advocate among farm 
organizations for Goyernment price guar- 
antees. The National Grange, which is 
strong in the Northeast and parts of the 
Midwest, also supports Government pro- 
grams as the best avenue for agriculture. 

Into this sea of disagreement among farm 
organizations and farmers themselves 
plunged Orville L. Freeman 2 years ago, 
fresh from the governorship of Minnesota. 
An adroit and persuasive politician, Free- 
man knew little about farm policies and 
pi But as Secretary he decided to 
aca in the direction of Government con- 

The Kennedy administration has gone the 
control route largely because it is convinced 
that the ever-increasing costs of the farm 
programs can be reduced only by forcing 
farmers to cut back their production. 

But neither Congress nor farmers seem to 
want controls. The farm legislation finally 
approved by Congress this year provides 
tor tougher controls over production in 
1964 and for substantially the same controls 
over corn, sorghums and other feed grains 
as were in effect this year and last year. 

But farmers in Iowa and in other agri- 
cultural States seem to feel that they are 
getting less and less out of all the maneuver- 
ing and political in-fighting among the poli- 
ticlans in Washington, 

And what do farmers want? Like most 
Americans, they want a fair share of Amer- 
ica’s abundance, Many of the larger, more 
efficient farmers are making a good living, 
driving new cars, sometimes flying their own 
airplanes and often vacationing in Florida 
during the winter. 

But of the Nation's 3.7 million farms fewer 
than 1.5 million have cash sales of over 
$5,000 a year. Of these, fewer than 800,000 
market more than $10,000 worth of com- 
modities annually. 

It is on the 2.2 million farms with annual 
sales of under $5,000 that the Nation’s farm 
problem exists. Here are the farmers like 
Lowell Chipp and Donald Burgus who must 
work at another job who must struggle 
along on a 850-a-week cash income and who 
often must decide whether to stay in farm- 
ing or move to the city. 

In one sense the Nation's farm problem 
remains what it has been since the 1920's, 
when comprehensive farm programs were 
first proposed in Congress. Now, as then, it 
is a question of how best to help assure 
farmers an adequate and fair share of the 
Nation’s income. 

But what seems to be significant in typical 
Midwestern farming areas today is the Teel- 
ing that Government has not and perhaps 
cannot provide the answers to the farmers’ 
problems and that farmers may be better 
off pursuing their own solutions through 
such direct-action movements as the NFO 
and by withholding commodities from mar- 
ket to force prices higher. 

“So many statements and counterstate- 
ments have been made from Washington,” 
NFO President Staley told me “that farm- 
ers hardly know who to blame. 

“And,” he added, “you can only protest 
about so long.” 
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A Study of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the latest book by J. Edgar 
Hoover, entitled “A Study of Commu- 
nism.” I haye found this book to be not 
only interesting, but one of the most 
plainspoken, effectively presented writ- 
ings on communism. I believe this yol- 
ume could serve as well, if not better, 
than many of the textbooks on com- 
munism presently used. 

Edgar Hoover’s presentation is com- 
mendable reading for every American 
and I hope it will be used in the educa- 
tion of our children. Once again this 
great crime fighter and outstanding ex- 
pert on subversive activities has ren- 
dered his Nation a great service. 

I ask that the review “Primer on Sub- 
version” of Mr. Hoover’s book which ap- 
peared in the Deseret News and Tele- 
gram of September 27 be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, together 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIMER ON SUBVERSION—FBI CHIEF SPELLS 
OUT THE RED CHALLENGE 

“A Study of Communism,” by J. Edgar 
Hoover. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
New York. 212 pages. $3.95. 

American education in recent years has 
become convinced that one of its responsi- 
bilities should be to provide instruction, 
preferably at the high school level, on the 
dangers of communism. 

Doing that, however, is easier said than 
done. One of the difficulties is that of find- 
ing an acceptable textbook. Many textbooks 
have been objected to on the grounds that 
they were not sufficiently authoritative, that 
they were outdated, or that they were not 
sufficiently “tough” on communism. 

J. Edgar Hoover's latest book, however, 
goes a long way toward meeting such ob- 
jections. So it probably deserves to be con- 
sidered as a text for such courses. 

As Director of the FBI, which has juris- 
diction in internal security matters involving 
communism, Mr. Hoover's credentials as an 
authority in the field are more than sufi- 
cient. 

As to being tough on communism, Mr. 
Hoover makes it plain that when its outer 
trappings are stripped away, communism is 
nothing more than lust for power, and that 
ft is long on promise but short on perform- 
ance. 

Moreover, the book is so up to date that it 
even includes a brief section on the Soviet 
arms buildup in Cuba. 

One other thing that might qualify A 
Study of Communism” for use as a high 
school text: It is sufficiently complete to tell 
the average citizen just about all he needs 
to know about communism and how to fight 
it. And it ls written in such a manner that 
a diMcult subject ts made easily under- 
standable. . 

The elementary manner with which the 
book treats communism will make it some- 
thing of a disappointment to anyone who 
reads his daily newspaper thoroughly. Yet 
there is a definite need for such a treatment. 
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Anyone who has ever attended an anticom- 
munism seminar such as those put on by 

College of Arkansas or by the Na- 
tional Guard is amazed at how unaware 
many adults are of the extent of the Com- 
munist menace. Mr. Hoover's book could do 
much to help erase such ignorance. 

In this connection, the final chapter of 
the book points out that the real struggle 
is not between communism and capitalism 
but between communism and freedom, and 
it provides a list of the differences between 
the two in such fields as their aims, their 
views on education, elections, employment, 
economics, government, human rights, travel, 
and trade unions. This list seems like a good 
pedagogical technique. 

Finally, a further advantage of the book as 
@ possible classroom text is the way it avoids 
certain pitfalls. It avoids becoming 
down in controversy over whether or not the 
United States should conduct a thorough 
housecleaning of its State Department and 
withdraw from the United Nations. More- 
over, it discusses the relationship of social- 
ism to communism without becoming em- 
broiled in the dispute over whether or not 
socialism inevitably leads to communism, 
And it sidesteps the argument over whicn 
aspect of communism constitutes the greater 
danger to the United States that of internal 
subversion, or that of external aggression. 

However, one section of the book seems 
likely to make it objectionable to certain 
groups. That's the section in which Mr. 
Hoover warns that “citizens ahould not cir- 
culate rumors about subversive activities or 
draw conclusions from information which 
may come to their attention. Vigilante ac- 
tion weakens our society. It is just as im- 
portant to protect the innocent as to iden- 
tify our enemies. 

“Reckless charges against individuals and 
false statements about the nature of com- 
munism and the extent of its penetration 
into various areas of our life serve the cause 
of communism by creating disunity among 
Americans.” 

That's eminently sound advice, of course. 
But the John Birch Society, for one, seems 
likely to take umbrage at it. Perhaps any 
displeasure on its part, however, will be eased 
by Mr. Hoover's solid record in fighting com- 
munism, by the fact that many Birch So- 
ciety members look with favor on his previ- 
ous book on communism called “Masters of 
Deceit,” and by the responsible approach of 
his most recent book. For as this book 
points out: 

“The ultimate guarantee against Com- 
munist encroachment is a deep and abiding 
awareness on the part of each citizen that 
freedom is inherently superior to commu- 
nism.” 


Representative Harold R. Collier Reports 
to the People of Illinois 10th Con- 
gressional District 
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HON. HAROLD R: COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit herewith the report to the 
residents of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois covering a résumé of ma- 
jor legislation and my activities as their 
Representative in the 87th Congress. 

Convening on January 10, 1962, and 
extending through the second week of 
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October, the recent session of the 87th 
Congress was the longest in peacetime 
history. 

Few congressional sessions in the an- 
nals of the Nation's Federal legislative 
body brought the degree of controversy, 
delays, and indecision which marked this 
one. Deadlocks and “behind the scene” 
pressures of every nature contributed 
to the early stagnancy of committee 
deliberations from the start of spring 
until the session came to its painful 
end with more than 175 Members hay- 
ing departed Washington by the time 
the foreign aid bill was passed on Octo- 
ber 6. Midway into the second week of 
October, a record for rollcalls had been 
established in the House with a total ex- 
ceeding the 290 mark, running the figure 
for the 2-year period of the 87th Con- 
gress to well over 500. 

Disagreements in many areas on major 
legislation between the House and the 
Senate became a frequent occurrence. 
The total number of bills introduced in 
the House of Representatives during the 
near 10-month session extended 6,000 
and brought the 2-year total of bills to 
more than 13,600. Less than 8 percent 
became law and many of these were 
bills of a private nature. As is generally 
true in our legislative process, many bills 
of prime importance were not even con- 
sidered—and other bills which had 
“political sex appeal” were given priority 
in this election year. To attempt to sum 
up this Congress as being one primarily 
of achievement or failure is, of course, 
entirely a matter of one's personal point 
of view. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
many factors contributed to the congres- 
sional pressures which in turn affect the 
thinking and actions of a legislative body 
which has an obligation to reflect the 
will of the people in the vast majority 
of instances. 

The heat of critical developments in 
Cuba, Laos, Berlin, and many other far- 
flung areas of the world increased from 
time to time as did the tensions within 
Congress. 

On the domestic front throughout the 
past year, spotty unemployment re- 
mained in the face of the so-called emer- 
gency programs designed to bolster the 
American economy. 

Though we have lived in an aura of 
cold war tensions for more than a dec- 
ade, the situation in Cuba, Russia's 
Satellite colony 90 miles off the coast of 
Florida, has become far more explosive, 
and the attempted invasion of Cuba by 
its exile and refugee citizens became a 
fiasco which strengthened Castro's hand. 
There has been a tremendous military 
buildup in Cuba which is continuing as 
this report is being written. 

New undercurrents continue elsewhere 
as the struggle between free nations in 
the world and Communist-dominated 
countries erupts with new fervor. Deep- 
grained international strife continues to 
exist in the new African nations as well 
as in South America. As I suggested 
would be the case nearly 2 years ago, 
Laos might well be “written off” as a 
pro-Western nation. In fact, its base of 
government has been broadened into 8& 
“coalition” which is dominately pro- 
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Communist and promises to eventually 
fall totally into the Communist orbit. 
All of these things have demanded a 
continued acceleration of our national 
defense cost and program. 

In these difficult times we must have 
two prime concerns; first, to maintain 
peace through strength but only without 
yielding or risking freedom or the growth 
of Communist tyranny; and, second, to 
strengthen our economic and fiscal sta- 
bility on the domestic front. Certainly 
there is grave question whether we are 
pursuing the course of fulfilling these 
two demands as fully as we should. 

While the industry and business econ- 
omy of the country remains generally 
strong, we have undergone a decline in 
new capital investment and our eco- 
nomic growth has by no means measured 
up to the promises and predictions of the 
administration's economic experts. Our 
fiscal situation is far less stable today 
than it has ever been in the past. Pub- 
lic indebtedness has again been sharply 
increased and our gold reserve continued 
to drop this past year. To fully under- 
stand the latter situation one must real- 
ize that on December 31, 1946, U.S. gold 
holdings were in excess of $25 billion 
while on September 17, 1962, these hold- 
ings shrunk to slightly more than $16 
billion. In the meantime, the gold hold- 
ings of other foreign nations have in- 
creased from $13 billion in 1952 to nearly 
$24 billion as of the start of this past 
year. 

Twice in a span of 7 months, Congress 
voted to increase the statutory debt ceil- 
ing by an accumulated sum of $10 bil- 
lion, thus carrying the public debt be- 
yond the $300 billion mark, highest in the 
history of the country. While there are 
many factors which could substantially 
change the deficit spending figure for 
this fiscal year, it would appear that the 
outlay of Federal revenues by the end of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, will 
reach the $7 billion mark. Had the sug- 
gested tax cut been ordered for fiscal 
1962, we would have experienced an even 
greater deficit. Many of us who are 
concerned with the mushrooming na- 
tional debt have been critical of many 
domestic programs which refiect impru- 
dence at a time when a nation has been 
called upon to make sacrifices. It has 
frequently been stated that “an America 
which goes broke would be of no help 
to the world” and the forces of commu- 
nism would then be left without the op- 
Position of a great nation which has 
been the bastion of the free world for 
many decades. 

While it is impossible to list all im- 
portant business transactions and legis- 
lation in the Congress this year, here are 
Several with which Congress tussled 
throughout the past 10 months: 


DEFENSE BUDGET 


An alltime record high defense budget 
Was unanimously approved by both the 
House and Senate for fiscal 1963, total- 
ing $52,600 million. Of this amount 
nearly $15.5 billion will be used for the 
Purchase of new weapons; $13.5 billion 
for military pay and allowances; and 
$11.5 billion for operations and mainte- 
Nance, The more than $12 billion bal- 
ance will be expended for research and 
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development, atomic energy, military 
aid abroad, et cetera. 
TRADE BILL 


Congress passed a controversial trade 
bill granting the President unprece- 
dented powers to cut U.S. tariffs, to im- 
pose market quotas, and to provide sub- 
sidy payments for both workers and 
business firms injured by imports. This 
bill recently became the law of the land, 
and only time will establish how effec- 
tively it provides the tools for dealing 
with the complex problems of interna- 
tional trade and the side effects of recent 
trends in both the world market and our 
shrinking balance of gold reserves. 


FOREIGN AID 


Although the funds requested by the 
administration for foreign aid were 
sharply cut, Congress approved an ap- 
propriation bill which increased the 
House figure by nearly $800 million, thus 
bringing the total to $4,400 million again 
this year. This is an increase of $14,- 
300,000 over last year's foreign aid ap- 
propriation. 

DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 


Legislation which would have estab- 
lished a new Cabinet post and another 
bureau of the Federal Government to be 
known as the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs was defeated in the House. The 
defeat might well be a temporary one, 
however; authoritative source has it that 
a renewed effort to create an Urban 
Affairs Department will be made by 
House liberals in the next sessions. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

President Kennedy got a farm bill 
through both the House and Senate in 
the closing days of the session, but it 
fell very short of the original program 
requested which would have given vastly 
expanded power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The bill contained a new 
wheat program for 1964. Although it is 
designed to cut grain production and 
surpluses next year, many legislators 
feel that it will result in an expanded 
subsidy without any cutback in produc- 
tion. 

RESERVE CALLUP 

In a bipartisan and almost unanimous 
vote in both the House and Senate, Pres- 
ident Kennedy was given standby au- 
thority to call up 150,000 reservists. 
The measure also provides for authority 
to extend the service tenure of regular 
military personnel. It must be under- 
stood that this is standby authority 
which may or may not be used at the 
discretion of the President. 

EDUCATION 


The Federal aid to education bill which 
would have provided Federal funds for 
school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries, remained tangled in a web of poli- 
tics and religion where it died in com- 
mittee during the previous session. It 
appears that it will take a great deal 
more unified support to extricate it in 
the future than is prevalent. However, 
Congress did expand the aid to school 
districts and federally impacted areas, as 
well as approving the school milk pro- 
gram and renewing other general edu- 
cational programs. 
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It expanded the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for institutions of higher 
learning, but revolted against the Sen- 
ate version of the so-called college fa- 
cilities bill which passed the House void 
of scholarship loans and grants earlier 
in the year. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The House of Representatives was not 
given an opportunity to debate the medi- 
cal care program under social security 
on the floor because the Senate short- 
stopped the measure and killed it in the 
upper body in mid-August. Needless to 
say, other measures to place a program 
in effect with a tax allowance on certi- 
ficate system fell by the wayside as a re- 
sult of the Senate action, also. 


POSTAL RATES AND PAY BILL 


Congress almost unanimously ap- 
proved a bill combining postal rate hikes 
with a $1 billion pay raise and increased 
retirement benefits for Federal em- 
ployees. 

SELF-EMPLOYED RETIREMENT PROGRAM 

After years of consideration, both the 
House and the Senate finally passed by a 
substantial majority a measure giving 
profession people and other self-em- 
ployed persons new tax incentives to set 
up their own retirement funds. The 
bill known as H.R. 10 which came from 
the Senate included an amendment to 
tax certain profit-sharing and private 
retirement benefits. The House refused 
to go along with this amendment, intro- 
duced by Senator Gore, thus striking 
this section of the bill in conference. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


A mammoth public works bill, which 
will cost the taxpayers of this country 
at least $900 million, was passed by a 
voice vote late in August after Republi- 
cans lost by a narrow margin a motion 
to send it back to committee. It pro- 
vides sweeping authority for the ad- 
ministration to establish almost every 
type of project including recreational fa- 
cilities of every nature and description. 
Mind you, this was entirely separate 
from another public works bill which was 
passed for rivers and harbors projects. 

VETERANS LEGISLATION 

Congress enacted legislation providing 
a cost-of-living increase for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans and voted 
unanimously to increase the program 
for veterans’ hospital facilities to insure 

te care and outpatient treatment 
for disabled veterans. 
TAX REVISIONS 


The 1962 tax revision bill, including 
new tax credits for outlays on machinery 
and equipment and tighter rules for de- 
ductions on income expenses Was ap- 
proved after multiple changes in both 
legislative bodies in the original proposal. 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION 

Among the measures of special legis- 
lation which Congress passed this year 
were those which established the Space 
Satellite Communications Corporation; 
a plan to give the President authority to 
assist the United Nations through the 
purchase of $100 million in U.N. bonds; 
a bill tightening the Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration’s control over the manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs; and 
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resolutions calling for a firm policy in 
dealing with the explosive Cuban and 
Berlin situations. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


During the 1962 session more than 400 
residents of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict visited my office in Washington. 
My staff arranges tours of the White 
House, provides gallery passes for both 
the House and Senate, and schedules 
tours of many other places of historical 
interest in the Nation’s Capital. 

Early in each session of Congress, I 
take a special opinion poll in my dis- 
trict to determine how the majority of 
my constituents feel about the many 
controversial legislative issues. The 
poll taken during the 87th Congress 
brought a tremendous response running 
considerably higher than the average 
mail public opinion poll return. Tabu- 
lations on each question were carefully 
summarized and the results placed in 
the press as well as in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

As was the case during the previous 
year, I was obliged to cancel out scores 
of speaking engagements and meeting 
commitments during September and Oc- 
tober because of the prolonged session. 

Congressional mail, which was heav- 
ier this year than at any time during 
my 5 previous years in Congress, was 
given careful and considered, attention. 
Replies were sometimes delayed as a re- 
sult of the fact that often a particular 
issue will draw a deluge of mail in a 2- 
or 3-day period making it impossible to 
answer within 24 hours as we do under 
normal conditions. 

During the second session of this Con- 
gress, I introduced 12 public bills al- 
though several other measures which I 
proposed were under committee consid- 
eration at the time the 1962 session be- 
gan. Among the bills introduced this 
year were the following: 

H.R. 9505, a bill to prohibit exports to 
Communist countries. 

H.R. 10645, a bill to amend section 20 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 so 
as to prohibit the assistance under that 
act to the government of any country 
which is delinquent in compensating U.S. 
citizens for loss of any property by 
expropriation, 

H.R. 10731, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to ex- 
clude from gross income gain realized 
from the sale of the principal residence 
by a taxpayer who has attained the age 
of 60 years. 

H.R. 10092, a bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain surplus Federal lands 
to the State of Illinois for wildlife, con- 
servation, and recreation purposes. 

H.R. 11087, a bill to provide medical 
and hospital care to the aged through a 
system of voluntary health insurance. 

H.R. 11589, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
provide that lawful expenditures for 
legislative purposes shall be allowed a 
deduction from gross income. 

H.R. 12505, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow de- 
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duction from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by a teacher for additional 
education or training. 

H.R. 12392, relating to the refund to 
the States of any unexpended balance of 
taxes collected under the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1961. 

H.R. 13001, a bill to establish a perma- 
nent commission on aircraft noise abate- 
ment problems. 

H.R. 13220, a bill to terminate the re- 
tailers excise tax on cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Aeronautics, my special assignments 
for the adjournment period have not been 
definitely designated, as yet. However, 
I assisted in the writing of several im- 
portant bills which emanated from our 
committee and which were ultimately 
either reported to the House or enacted 
into law, including the proposal to pro- 
vide more stringent regulations on the 
sale of drugs, the quality stabilization 
bill, regulation of shipment of gambling 
devices and parts for such devices 
shipped in interstate commerce, the bill 
to establish the Communications Satel- 
lite Corporation, and a score of bills deal- 
ing with changes in the Nation's trans- 
portation system. This committee will 
resume its work on the jet noise problem 
which has plagued the residents of our 
own area as well as those adjacent to 
other airports throughout the Nation 
where there are jet- aircraft airport 
facilities. 

Although this report might appear 
quite lengthy, it is actually but a brief 
analysis of what Congress did during 
this past session and, specifically, the 
work of your own Representative. We 
are, however, prepared to provide de- 
tailed information to all my constituents 
on any and all bills of special interest. 
These inquiries may be directed either to 
my Washington office or to the district 
office in Berwyn. 

By way of special information, it 
should be remembered that most of the 
congressional districts throughout the 
United States underwent boundary 
changes as a result of the 1960 decennial 
census. The 10th Congressional District, 
which previously embraced 5 suburban 
townships and approximately 135,000 
residents in 3 Chicago wards, has 
been drastically changed. We now 
have the largest population of any con- 
gressional district in Illinois with a fig- 
ure of nearly 575,000 residents. It in- 
cludes only that portion of Chicago in 
which O'Hare International Airport is 
located. The townships of Maine, Ley- 
den, and Cicero have been added to our 
congressional area, along with those 
townships which have been in the 10th 
District since 1958, specifically, Oak 
Park, Berwyn, Proviso, Riverside, and 
River Forest. With the newly reappor- 
tioned district, the work of this office is 
certain to be increased considerably 
during the 88th Congress. 
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It’s Time for Congress To Think of Self- 
Reform 
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or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
many procedural difficulties confronted 
by this Congress constitutes overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the necessity of Congress 
considering substantial reforms in a 
number of its ways of doing business. 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been actively proposing re- 
forms that deserve serious consideration. 

It has been more than 16 years since 
passage of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. The outmoded proce- 
dure and suggestions as to new methods 
that might be considered is discussed in 
an excellent editorial from the Nashville 
Tennessean of October 1, 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It’s TIME ror Conoress To THINK OF 

Se.r-Rerorm 

One more Oongress has just about ended 
its work and again the shortcomings of this 
legislative body are under criticism. Some 
of the most frequently recurring complaints 
about Congress - even from lawmakers them- 
selves—involve procedures and rules under 
which work is carried out. 

At session’s end, a group of Senators, led 
by Senator JosepH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, is proposing to do something 
about the rules which tend to make Con- 
gress so unwieldly. These Senators have 
urged creation of a Senate-House committee 
which would recommend an overhaul of 
procedures and has submitted several rules 
changes for the Senate. 

These changes would deny Senate com- 
mittees authority to pigeonhole legislation 
requested by Presidents and would require 
all administration bills be reported out by 
July 4 of each year. 

Another proposal would authorize joint 
Senate-House Appropriations Committee 
hearings on money bills, with each branch 
initiating action on half the bills. 

Two other suggestions include abolish- 
ment of the seniority system of picking 
Senate committee chairmen by providing 
secret ballot elections, and the imposition 
of a 70-year age limit for ohairmen of Sen- 
ate committees. 

These are useful suggestions, particularly 
those of reporting out administration meas- 
ures and joint initiative on money bills by 
both Houses. Appealing and sensible is the 
proposal to limit by age the committee 
chairmanships. 

As for the seniority system, it appears to 
be firmly and permanently entrenched. 
Most Congressmen favor it, and those of the 
South especially approve. Nobody with a 
pat hand is going to urge a new deal, and 
presently 11 Southern States have 10 of the 
15 most important committee chairs. 

One of the flaws the Clark group should 
have mentioned is the Tuesday-through- 
Thursday-Club” routine in which leader- 
ship tends to adjust schedules to the home- 
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ward movement of lawmakers which begins 
usually on Thursday and lasts through 
Monday. Consequently; Congress performs 
very little on Mondays, Fridays, or Sat- 
urdays. 

Another fault is that Congress tends to 
drift for the first few months of a session, 
then acts in haste on a great deal of vital 
and complex legislation as adjournment 
draws near. Perhaps a division of the ses- 
sion in a legislative and fiscal period would 
expedite its work. 

It has been more than a decade since the 
last Congressional Reorganization Act. The 
time has come to take stock again. The 
group headed by Senator CLAnR could pro- 
vide the impetus for full-scale scrutiny of 
legislative procedures and subsequent im- 
provements. 

It would be a most welcome action from a 
public which finds increasing annoyance in 
the cumbersome and creaking machinery of 
the legislative branch. 


Advertising: True or False 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Daniel 
J. Murphy, director, Bureau of Deceptive 
Practices, Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington: 

ADVERTISING: TRUE OR FALSE 
(Address by Daniel J, Murphy, director, Bu- 
reau of Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade 

Commission, Washington, D.C., before 

Ohio Valley Advertising Club, Wheeling, 

W. Va., Oct. 10, 1962) 

It was, indeed, a pleasure to accept this 
invitation through your able and distin- 
guished Congressman, CLEVELAND BAILEY, and 
to discuss with you a subject of mutual in- 
terest—deceptive advertising. 

It may be of interest, at the outset, to 
very briefly refer to the history of advertis- 
ing. 


I 


Advertising at the turn of the century 
was bold and vigorous and reckless, It was 
a period of rapid expansion and economic 
growth. Technological discoveries made it 
possible to expand production to replace 
hand labor with powerdriven machinery— 
consequently, this increased the amount of 
goods avallable for marketing. 

Advertising even then was showing Indi- 
cations of its future phenomenal progress. 
It had come a long way from its early vocal 
beginnings of the street crler—to signs—to 
Pamphlets—to newspapers. It became a 
Vital factor in the economic growth of the 
country. 

However, the unrestricted excesses of ad- 
Vertising of this period demanded correc- 
tion. The cry for advertising ethics was 
Heard. Leading magazines exposed the dis- 
honesty of many advertising claims. The 
courts decided very definitely that the 
Temedy must come from the legislature and 
not the courts The crystalization of pub- 
lic sentiment for Federal regulation resulted 
in the Food and Drug Act of 1906 and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 1914. 


— 


American Washboard Co. v. Saginaw Mfg. 
Co., 103 Fed. 281 (C. CA. 6). 
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During the next few decades, advertising 
continued its mal growth. And 
again, in the 1930's, it became the target 
of bitter attacks. It was accused of exploit- 
ing the consumer. Thus, began the con- 
sumer movement to educate and inform the 
consumer in buying. The leaders of this 
new movement felt that it was necessary 
for the consumer to have a power of his own 
to contend with the power of advertising— 
that was the power of kKnowledge—the power 
of skepticism in order that he might get 
exactly what he wants and to know exactly 
what he is getting. 

Once again the opposition to advertising 
was crystallized and once again the result 
was more Federal restrictive legislation. The 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was 
passed in 1938. The Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment was adopted also in 1938. This amend- 
ment gave added powers to the Federal 
Trade Commission over false advertising 
which was designated as “an unfair or de- 
ceptive act or practice in commerce.” The 
new law called for consumer protection and 
the exercise of special vigilance in the ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
metics. 

For the next two decades, advertising con- 
tinued to boom and continued to be criti- 
cized. The publication of two new books— 
“The Hucksters” published in 1946, and 
“The Hidden Persuaders” in 1957—both of 
which became best sellers—added fuel to the 
fire. The most persistent challenge to ad- 
vertising was its indifference to ethical val- 
ues and the alleged discrepancy between its 
performance and its claims. Half truths and 
misleading irrelevancy were not confined 
to the fly-by-night, fast buckers but were 
indulged in national advertising. The con- 
sumer was encouraged to resist and chal- 
lenge of the formal theory of respected econ- 
omists that advertising was wasteful and 
inefficient. Once more, then, advertising 
was called upon to justify its existence and 
to clean house where necessary. 

i 

During this period two important factors 
were taking place: 

(1) The growth of specialized advertising 
organizations—the advertising agencies and 
the development of research. We witnessed 
the growth of new expert techniques of re- 
search with their philosophies of marketing 
and phychologies of motivation—all directed 
toward the consumer—to create new wants 
and new desires. 

(2) Television—another mammoth and in- 
timate medium—was now added to the ad- 
vertising world. Television has grown 
faster than any advertising medium in his- 
tory. A dozen years ago or so there were 
only one-half dozen television stations—to- 
day there are more than 500. Today there 
are more than 55 million television sets in 
American homes. Six out of seven homes in 
the. country have at least one television 
set—more television sets than telephones, 
than bathtubs. It is the greatest mass 
medium of communication ever devised. 
Conservatively the American consumer has 
invested more than $11 billion in television 
sets. Within a dozen years, television ex- 
penditures for advertising rose from noth- 
ing to $1,525 million, so that today tele- 
vision is a dominant advertising medium. 
It is the salesman’s dream—instead of one 
foot in the door—he is right in your living 
room—therefore, as a guest in the home, 
his proper conduct and responsibility can- 
not be overemphasized. 

mr 


These modern advertising techniques and 
additional medium of communication have 
brought additional power and authority to 
the advertiser and the agency; they have 
also brought additional responsibilities and 
obligations to the consumer. 
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The consumer, on the one hand, is gen- 
erally unsophisticated, unorganized, and for 
the most part defenseless. On the other 
hand, the national advertiser and his agency, 
with their sophistication, experience, and 
techniques, make their primary thrusts with 
relentless pressures toward the consumer, in 
part educated and skillful, but for the most 
part uneducated and gullible. This primary 
thrust may be in print, in picture, or in 
sound—it may be dramatic and emotional— 
in any event, it is persistent and persuasive. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that the advertiser and the agency not only 
maintain high standards but that their 
standards be continually improved. Any 
claim or representation made concerning an 
industry product which, directly or by im- 
plication, or by failure to adequately dis- 
close additional relevant and material in- 
formation, has the capacity to deceive, is 
not generally the result of ignorance, naive- 
ness or inadvertence. 

While there must not be a deliberate pol- 
icy or practice of seeing how close one can 
come to the line of conflict with legal regu- 
lation—there must be a continual and ag- 
gressive awareness that there are certain 
obligations and responsibilities involved 
which must be studiously and carefully met 
and satisfied. 

Not only must the patent lie be avoided 
as the plague, but also must be avoided the 
skillful ad which can mislead without mis- 
stating a single fact, by the shrewd use of 
exaggeration, innuendo, ambiguity and half 
truth. This type of ad may be more efi- 
cacious than factual assertions. As the court 
stated: Facts are dull and dangerous; ex- 
aggerations are vivid, attractive and privi- 
leged.“ 

A prominent advertising official, in recently 
discussing “the yoke of public ridicule 
moving from Wall Street to Madison Ave- 
nue,” stated as follows: 

“How many of us here can say that he's 
never been a party to deceptive advertising; 
that he has never, at the very least, allowed 
advertising of one kind or another to go by 
him that encouraged favorable but untrue 
inferences about his product? 

“And who among us has not been 80 
mesmerized by the lyricism of a piece of 
copy, or the beauty of a layout, or the poetic 
tintinabulations of a musical commercial, 
that he has ignored the consumer's right- 
ful desire to be told quickly and clearly— 
without a lot of meaningless guff—how the 
product will benefit him?” 
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The entrance of television to the adver- 
tising world dramatically pointed up the 
value of demonstration. The consumer is 
interested to know what a product will do 
for him. Television demonstration of what 
the product will do is a very effective pic- 
torial commercial. The fundamental obliga- 
tion, therefore, is for the advertiser and 
the agency to be sure that the demonstration 
fairly and truthfully demonstrates. This 
type of advertising does not give full reign 
and license to the imagination. The dem- 
onstration must be more than merely cred- 
ible; it must be factual. There are many 
examples of TV commercial demonstrations 
which appear to indicate that the advertiser 
and his advertising agency have not met 
their obligation in this area. 

Advertising, stripped to its fundamentals, 
is salesmanship, directly or indirectly. Many 
TV demonstrations, in their eagerness and 
persistency to sell a product, have extended 
over to the realm of fiction for fact, of 
dreams for reality, of demonstrations that 
do not demonstrate, of proofs that do not 
prove. 

v 

The Commission has issued several com- 

plaints alleging that TV advertising was 


Maurice J, Feil v. FTC, 285 F. (2) 879. 
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deceptive because it leads the viewer to be- 
lieve that a demonstration shown therein 
proves something when in fact it does not. 

Some of these demonstrations of products 
challenged by the Commission included s 
demonstration of a filter cigarette; * demon- 
stration of aluminum household foil; the 
presence of moisture drops or ‘flavor gems” 
on margarine as evidence it tastes like 
butter; a demonstration of the danger in 
actual use of competitive “round head 
rasors“; a depiction showing what is 
represented to be a comparison between com- 
peting shaving creams as to thelr being 
“moist and creamy“; and others. 

These cases hold that, apart from any 
determination of the merits of the product, 
a commercial must be considered illegally 
deceptive if purchasers may be induced tq 
purchase a product because they have been 
led to believe they have seen a valid test or 
demonstration of it. 

vr 

The recent decision by the Commission in 
the Colgate-Palmolive, Ted Bates matter 
‘offers interesting comment“ 

Truth and reality must govern the claims 
made for the efficacy of a product, whether 
in TV advertising or in any other media. 
The respondents in this case made use of a 
“sandpaper” test on TV to prove the mois- 
turizing power of their shaving cream on 
what was represented as sandpaper and what 
the viewers had every reason to believe was 
sandpaper but was actually a Plexiglas 
mockup. 

It is quite obvious that the respondents 
were making claims for the efficacy of their 
product which were not true. There is an 
equivalence between sandpaper and “a beard 
as tough as sandpaper.” The product could 
not “shave” sandpaper in the manner and 
for the length of time depicted in the com- 
mercials, and equivalently it could not, in 
the same manner and time, shave a beard 
as tough as sandpaper. If the demonstra- 
tion is false and it tends unfairly to divert 
business from competitors or to induce con- 
sumers to make purchases they might not 
otherwise make, it is unlawful. The heart 
of these television commercials was the vis- 
ual demonstration—a demonstration that 
was in reality not demonstrating. If the 
public is to be induced to purchase a prod- 
uct by demonstrations, that demonstration 
must not exceed truth and reality. 

It is interesting to note a few of the spe- 
cific defenses raised by respondents in this 
case, 


(a) Respondents first suggest that the use 
of a plexiglass mockup was justified because 
television technical limitations caused sand- 
paper to look unreal when televised. We are 
advised that the use of mockups or props 
to simulate reality in TV advertising is a 
widespread practice in the industry. Thus, 
aside from the specific facts in this case, a 
broader question is involved, that is, whether 
mockups or simulated props may lawfully be 
used in TV commercials to demonstrate qual- 
ities claimed for products when the audience 
is told it is seeing one thing demonstrated 
while actually it is seeing something differ- 
ent. Itis our opinion that the know-how of 
the industry in the matter of TV photo- 
graphy is not as inadequate as respondents 
have indicated. We are reliably advised that 
most products can be photographed properly 
for TV in their natural state. 

Even if the TV medium in certain in- 
stances presents a problem of limitation in 


*Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Docket 7688. 

*Aluminum Co, of America, Docket 7735. 

Standard Brands, Inc., Docket 7737. 

3 Eversharp, Inc., Docket 7811. 

The Mennen Co., Docket 8146. 

* This matter is pending on appeal in the 
U.S. circuit court in Boston, Mass. 
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deception to the public. 
chooses to use television advertising to sell 
his products, and there is a conflict between 
truth and TV salesmanship, then truth must 
prevall. 

(b) Another argument was made that if a 
decision was rendered against the respond- 
ents, the entire TV industry would be dis- 
rupted by prohibited future use of props and 
simulated realities in all circumstances. 
This, of course, is not so. What is pro- 
hibited is a prop simulating reality which 
constitutes a misrepresentation that is mate- 
rial to the inducement of a sale of the prod- 
uct involved. For example, an announcer 
may wear a blue shirt that photographs 
white; but he may not advertise a soap or 
detergent's “whitening” qualities by point- 
ing to the “whiteness” of a blue shirt. This 
difference is the distinction between a mis- 
statement of truth that is material to the 
inducement of a sale and one that is not. 

(c) Respondents took the position that a 
television demonstration purporting to prove 
the qualities claimed for a product, where 
the public in told it is seeing one thing 
when it is actually seeing something differ- 
ent, is nonetheless lawful and not deceptive 
if, in fact, the product involved has the 
qualities claimed for it. 

There is no justification for the use of a 
falsehood even though extrinsic to the ob- 
jective value of the product to sell that 
product, whether or not it may deserve to 
be brought on its own merits. The false 
demonstration—the heart of the commer- 
clal—was a material element in the adver- 
tising for the sale of the product. The pub- 
lic and honest competitors are entitled to the 
protection the law gives against such un- 
fair and deceptive advertising practices. 
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A common method of advertising used in 
all media is the use of false comparisons 
and false disparagements. The advertise- 
ment, whether in newspapers, radio or tele- 
vision—whether in print, in sound or in 
picture—should not, directly or by implica- 
tion, create an impression which is dispar- 
aging and untrue as regards other products. 
Advertising should be positive—based upon 
virtue and value of one’s own product—and 
not upon deficiencies and defects of a com- 
petitive product. 

The Commission has issued orders pro- 
hibiting disparaging, by untruthful state- 
ments or misleading or deceptive methods, 
including any pictorial presentation or dem- 
onstration, or any other deceptive or mis- 
leading manner, any property, quality or 
characteristic of any competing product.’ If 
the product has merit, it should not be neces- 
sary, in order to bulld its sales, to attempt 
sill down the integrity of another prod- 
uct. 

Let the advertiser seek to sell his product 
on its own merits rather than by false com- 
parisons and false disparagements. All 
meritorious consumer products are entitled 
to protection from these false comparisons 
and false disparagements, 
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The recent and serious criticism of ad- 
vertising had its inception in the public in- 
dignation at being deceived by certain TV 
practices, including the scandalous, rigged 
TV quiz shows—Then came “payola” and the 
use of illegal push money in the music re- 
cording field, 

The consumer once again is increasingly 
demanding that information—not merely 
creditible but accurate—be made available 
in order that his free choice, of what he 
will or will not buy, is not restricted. After 
all, the private enterprise system of Amer- 


*Aluminum Co. case Mennen case, Ever- 
sharp case, supra. 
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ica—which all consumers cherish and want 
to preserve—is, in reality, an outgrowth of 
a traditional democratic system of individual 
freedom of choice. 

The criticism of advertising has reached 
the ears of the White House and the Con- 
gress. President Kennedy, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Congress on programs for pro- 
tection of consumer interests stated: 

“Consumers, by definition, include us all 
They are the largest economic group in the 
economy, affecting and affected by almost 
every public and private economic decision. 
Two-thirds of all spending in the economy is 
by consumers. But they are the only im- 
portant group in the economy who are not 
effectively organized, whose views are often 
not heard.” 

There are approximately 150 bills affecting 
advertising and marketing on file in this 87th 
Congress. 

This charged atmosphere presents a chal- 
lenge to the advertising industry—the ad- 
vertiser, the agency, and the media. The in- 
dustry has attempted to respond to this 
challenge by amending or issuing new codes 
and regulations, 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
revised its code, stating: “The presentation 
of a product must not by copy or demon- 
stration involve a material deception as to 
characteristics, performance, or appearance 
of the product.” 

The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, and the Advertising Federation of 
America jointly sponsored new advertising 
codes and principles, including the principle 
that “Good advertising tells the truth, avoid- 
ing misstatements of facts as well as possible 
deception through implication or omission.” 

Have these many advertising codes been 
effective in self-regulation, or have they 
been merely declarations of ideals rather 
than a description of effective rules? Has the 
advertising industry been sufficiently objec- 
tive in appraising the industry advertising? 
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May I at this point briefly refer to two 
substantial and important procedures, in 
the Commission's guidance program, which 
became effective June 1, 1962: (1) trade reg- 
ulation rules and (2) advisory opinions. 

(1) Under the new trade regulation rules 
procedure the Commission will promulgate 
rules which will identify practices which the 
Commission, based upon its factual knowl- 
edge, deems unlawful. Some of such rules 
may cover all applications of a particular 
statutory provision, others may be nation- 
wide in effect or limited to particular areas 
or industries or to particular products or 
geographic markets. Before any such rule is 
issued by the Commission, an opportunity 
will be given to interested parties to present 
their written views. A public hearing may 
be held if it is deemed necessary, Any such 
rule, when issued and published in the Fed- 
eral Register, may be relied upon by the 
Commission in any adjudicative proceeding, 
thereafter instituted, provided the respond- 
ent has been given a fair hearing on the 
legality and propriety of applying the rule to 
a particular case. 

(2) Under the revised rules advisory 
opinions may be requested from the Com- 
mission as to whether a proposed course of 
action would be illegal. Staff members of 
the Commision formerly gave informal opin- 
ions not binding on the Commission. Now, 
after June 1, 1962, the Commission itself, 
where practicable, will advise if the proposed 
undertaking would be likely to result in 
further action. This advice may be revoked 
later if required by the public interest. How- 
ever, the information submitted will not be 
used as a basis for a proceeding against the 
requesting party without prior notice and 
an opportunity for the party to discontinue 
the activity pursued in good faith in reliance 
upon the Commission’s advice. 
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We have noted that at the turn of the 
century the criticism of advertising resulted 
in restrictive Federal legislation. Again in 
the 1930’s, the criticism of advertising re- 
sulted in more restrictive Federal legislation. 
Will history now repeat itself? Will the pres- 
ent criticism of advertising again result in 
more restrictve legislation? 

The cry for additional legislation has been 
heard in the Halls of Congress and the White 
House. The President of the United States, 
in his aforesaid message to the Congress on 
consumer protection, referred to the subject 
matter of several pending bills. He took the 
Occasion again to advocate additional power 
to the Federal Trade Commission to issue 
temporary cease-and-desist orders. Industry, 
in its opposition to this additional grant of 
Power, should bear in mind that the power, 
if granted, would, of course, be subject to 
judicial review and would only be used in 
extraordinary situations in protecting the 
Public interest. A spokesman for the adver- 
tising industry recently defined this opposi- 
tion as follows: 

“Advertising is the voice of choice. It puts 
the decisionmaking power where it belongs 
in a democracy—in the hands of the con- 
Sumer. They (proponents) would take from 
the people this voice of choice and hand it 
over to government.” 

President Kennedy, in his recent consumer 
Message to Congress, referred to this con- 
Sumer choice as follows: 

“Consumer choice is influenced by mass 
advertising utilizing highly developed arts 
of persuasion—whether the performance of 
& product will in fact meet his needs; or 
whether the ‘large economy size’ is really a 


The obvious answer to this opposition is: 
It is agreed that truthful advertising does 
Permit the consumer to exercise his freedom 
of choice in a more intelligent manner and 
thus to bring about a more equitable and 
efficient utilization of the factors of pro- 
duction but deceptive advertising tends to 
Produce an opposite result. Giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission better tools to pre- 
vent deceptive advertising in its incipiency 
accordingly aids the consumer in the exer- 
cise of his freedom of choice and tends to 
preserve and strengthen the competitive 
free enterprise system. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on the 
eve of Columbus Day, our thoughts nat- 
urally turn to the discoverer of the New 
World and the Nation which produced 
this magnificent explorer. 

In connection with these thoughts, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Columbus Day speech of the Honor- 
able Samuel A. Culotta, grand venerable 
of Maryland, Order Sons of Italy in 
America. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

Cotumsus Day 

Firstly, I would like to recognize the 
Presence of Judge Vito A. Marino, supreme 
trustee; Guy Sardella, grand recording sec- 
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retary; Francis Tarasco, grand treasurer; Al- 
fred Grue, grand trustee, and Cesare Pic- 
cinini, grand delegate. Now I would like to 
recognize the fine officers that have made 
this lodge the greatest in the State of Mary- 
land: Jerome Della Noce, venerable; Charles 
Barbera, assistant venerable; Vincent L, Ca- 
perna, ex-venerable; Angelo DiBlasi, orator; 
Shirley Marziale, recording secretary; Audrey 
Klausemeyer, financial secretary; Mary Grue, 
treasurer; Genevieve Della Noce, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mary Pastore, Mary Trionfo, 
Anne Giacomelli, Anne DiBlasi, Anthony 
Longo, trustees; Mary E. Culotta, and Fran- 
ces Marino, mistresses of ceremonies, and 
Francis DiGennaro, sergeant at arms. 

On October 12 we commemorate the dis- 
covery of a New World, and the planting of 
the cross of Christianity on the soll of that 
New World by Christopher Columbus 470 
years ago. 

The courage, faith and vision of this great 
son of Italy opened up the sealanes for 
those who came after him, eventually to es- 
tablish the United States and the other na- 
tions of North and South America. And so 
today, throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
we pause a while to pay tribute and honor 
to the great navigator from Genoa. ‘ 

It is regrettable that Columbus Day has 
not yet become a national holiday, although 
many States, including Maryland, as a mat- 
ter of law, have declared this day a State 
holiday. It may well be that in the not too 
distant future Columbus Day shall attain 
its proper recognition as a national holiday. 

I think that it is appropriate to preface 
my remarks by stating that I am not going 
to dwell on the historical contributions of 
our Italian ancestors or of our Americans of 
Italian descent. Their place in history is 
known to all and their influence in con- 
temporary thought speaks for itself. 

Rather, I would like to talk about us as 
citizens of this great Republic, and what we 
can do with the natural talents that we have 
inherited from our Italian ancestors, pri- 
marily from our parents and grandparents, 
to build a better and stronger America. 

It is amazing how much progress we sons 
of Italy have made in this country in the 
short span of approximately three genera- 
tions. Consider, if you will, that we came 
to a foreign land over 4,000 miles away, where 
the inhabitants spoke a strange language 
and its customs were basically non-Latin. 
However, we did have some things in com- 
mon, our Christian faith and a desire to build 
a better life for ourselves and our children. 

Better still we had a willingness to make 
a contribution to America in exchange for 
her hospitality, Our natural qualities of in- 
dustry, virllity, warmth, inventiveness and 
integrity soon made their infiuence felt 
throughout our land. These qualities, nur- 
tured in a land of freedom and opportunity, 
brought forth a success and well being im- 
possible at the time for the vast majority of 
our immigrants from the shores of southern 
Italy and Sicily. 

Upon arrival at the great ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, 
our parents. and grandparents immediately 
went to work, and in their search for em- 
ployment quickly settled throughout the 
United States. Before long our waterfronts, 
railroads, textile factories, mines, farms, and 
markets were busy with their industry and 
strength. Soon they were able to start small 
businesses of barbering, shoe repairing, 
grocery stores, tailor shops, and many others. 
Those who were able entered our schools and 
universities, and it wasn't long before we had 
American trained lawyers, doctors, pharma- 
cists, and teachers. Each generation strug- 
gled harder than the one before to educate 
their sons and daughters in order to gain 
mote success for themselves and the respect 
of the people of our beloved country. 

And then as we approached the end of the 
thirties and entered the era of World War 
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II, in which over a million of our sons and 
daughters participated, 20 winning the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, many making the 
supreme sacrifice, we came into our own. 
No longer, except by the unusually bigoted 
and ignorant, were uncomplimentary labels 
heard in our communities. Instead, streets, 
and squares were being named in honor of 
our war dead. Ships of the Navy proudly 
steamed with the names of our heroic sons. 
Then, too, there were the returning veterans, 
and others, filled with pride and a sense of 
confidence in their ability, who were to be- 
come mayors, Governors, Congressmen, 
judges, and a host of other positions. Those 
with a talent for building soon developed 
from bricklayers, paperhangers, sewerage 
workers, hodcarriers, pick-and-shovel men 
into giants of the construction and building 
trades. In music, in science, in engineering, 
in management, and labor, our sons and 
daughters, with their natural talents and an 
imnate resourcefulness, accompanied with 
keen perception, were soon rising to leader- 
ship in their respective fields. 

While our progress has been substantial 
and noteworthy in government, construc- 
tion, business, and the arts, we have not yet 
made our full contribution in other fields. 
For example, we need more religious voca- 
tions. Surely the land that spawned the 
Roman Catholic faith and to this day is the 
center of Christianity, should have contri- 
buted more of its sons and daughters to the 
church in the United States. Take another 
example like manufacturing. With our in- 
ventlveness and industry, we should be able 
to expand our small plants and shops into 
much larger units and, thereby contribute 
to the material production of our abundant 
economy. 

What about the professions—law, medi- 
eine, and science? It seems to me much 
more progress can be made in these fields. 

We need men like Columbus. Men who 
have the ce to set their sights 
high and who will prepare themselves intel- 
lectually for the objectives they wish to at- 
tain; more important, who will work and 
struggles to achieve their goals. 

Yes, there will be disappointments, and 
there will be those who will tend to discour- 
age and ridicule our attempts to rise. There 
will be financial sacrifices, possibly illness 
and family considerations. However, each 
obstacle surmounted will strengthen our will 
and purpose. Think of what Columbus 
went through, almost 20 years of searching 
to find a sponsor, laughed at from court to 
court, storms, mutiny, and then God 
crowned his faith with the discovery of 
America and the realization of his dreams. 

However, glory is a fleeting thing and peo- 
ple are fickle. You may recall that on his 
third voyage he was returned to Spain in 
chains. But Columbus never lost faith. On 
Ascension Day, May 20, 1506, in a Franciscan 
monastery on his deathbed, wearing the 
habit of the third order of St. Francis, he 
repeated the words of the dying Christ, “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit. 
Of course, a true man of faith in God knows 
that the single most Important purpose of 
life is to save his immortal soul. Columbus 
did not allow his ambitions for material ac- 
complishment to divert him from this 
purpose. ; 

The talents that we have must be put to 
use, Do not hesitate to take the first step 
and then stay with it. Have confidence; 
there ts nothing lacking in our Italian back- 
grounds and in the opportunies of America 
that perseverance, patience, preparation, and 
participation won't cure. 

Join in your community activities. 
Spread your light. Every new experience 
teaches us just a little bit more and thereby 
enables us to do better the next time. The 
rewards may not be riches but you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
making your contribution to the material 
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and spiritual growth of our Nation. More- 
over, you and your families will be able to 
live in dignity and honor as you earn the 
respect of your neighbors through good ex- 
ample and accomplishments. 

Refuse to join with those who would 
corrupt your life or community. Hasten 
to condemn those whose ways are evil and 
bring disrepute upon our fine Italian heri- 
tage. We want nothing to do with those 
elements who claim pride in their Italian 
background but who at the same time 
through their evil activities would dishonor 
us. Unfortunately, we have been subjected 
to identification with the few criminal ele- 
ments among us. The bigots and the unin- 
formed of our Nation quickly use this pre- 
text to smear the majority of Americans of 
Italian descent with the stigma of crime. 
However, we want them to know that crime 
is not peculiar to race, nationality or creed. 
And for every one that is criminally in- 
clined there are thousands of us ready to 
do our duty as citizens to make our com- 
munities secure and law abiding. 

Now let us go back to a more positive 
posture. A people that produced more than 
half of the great benefactors of humanity, 
such as can be seen at the Albert Memorial 
in Kensington Garden, London, need not be 
unreasonably sensitive to the mouthings of 
bigots and the reporting of journalists for 
profit. 

It has been proven many times, if we work 
patiently, set good examples, and use our 
natural talents, that success and recogni- 
tion can be had. As I have indicated before, 
there are many fields that await our interest 
and dedication. We cannot all be leaders 
but we can all make some contribution. 
Parents can encourage their children and 
make sacrifices to gain for them a proper 
education. Students can review their aims 
and strengthen their purposes. All of us can 
participate in community activity by giving 
up the fireside and television and contribute 
our time and energy for the benefit of proj- 
ects and programs that better our neighbor- 
hoods, our churches, our Government, our 
schools and our homes. 

The best of us should govern our actions 
and set the pace for progress in all of our 
endeavors. Patriotism and loyalty should be 
our constant attitude toward our country 
and its defense. In this way we shall be 
true to the values taught to us by our parents 
and make our maximum contribution toward 
strengthening our church, country, and 
family. 

In time all good things will come to pass. 
Look at the progress we have made in the 
short period of 70 years, since the first wave 
of immigrants arrived from Italy. 

Why, I predict that in time Columbus Day 
will be a national holiday. The national 
origins system that says, in effect, that eight 
mediocre English ship captains are better 
than one Italian like Columbus will be elim- 
inated from our immigration laws. Com- 
monsense should tell that an im- 
migration policy based on individual merit 
and humanitarian causes would be a more 
effective and fairer policy than one based 
on the accident of birth. 

Why, I even predict that we will see, dur- 
ing the lifetime of many of those here, when 
a cardinal of the church In America will be 
one of our sons. 

In fact, if the language spoken here had 
been a Latin derivative, many of our sons 
would now be fully participating in every 
field of governmental and community ac- 
tivity. Look at South America, President 
Frondizi, of Argentina; President Alessandri, 
of Chile; and President Nardone, of Uruguay, 
are all first and second generation sons of 
Italy, and they take great pride in their 
ancestral heritage. 

Columbus founded America; Americus 
Vespucci named her; a million sons and 
daughters of Italy fought for America in 
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World War II, and I predict that some day, 
God willing, a great American of the same 
heritage will lead her as President of the 
United States—men like Volpe and Cele- 
brezze. 

The American ideal—as the land of oppor- 
tunity and equality and freedom—makes all 
that I have said not only possible, but in my 
humble opinion, likely. However, let us not 
forget that there are others in our midst 
who are now suffering under the many 
handicaps that our people endured in the 
early days of this century. The American 
way must be for all Americans. No one 
ought to be denied the rights of equality, 
freedom and opportunity because of race, 
color, religion or previous national origin. 

And let me assure everyone here that it is 
consistent with our loyalty and love of 
America to be devoted to the ancestral ties 
and culture of Italy. Every great contribu- 
tion made by sons of Italy in the past which 
we cherish, does not belong to Italy alone, 
but to the world. President Wilson recog- 
nized this principle when he said before 
several thousand newly naturalized citizens 
in Philadelphia, on May 10, 1915, and I 
quote: 

“And while you bring all countries with 
you, you come with a purpose of leaving all 
other countries behind you, bringing what 
is best of their spirit but not looking over 
your shoulders and seeking to perpetuate 
what you left behind in them. I certainly 
would not be one to suggest that a man cease 
to love the home of his birth and the coun- 
try of his origin. These things are very 
sacred and ought not to be put out of our 
hearts but it is one thing to love the place 
where you were born and another thing to 
dedicate yourself to the place to which you 
go." 

We love the spirit and cultural ties that 
we inherited from Italy because of birth or 
parentage. However, our patriotism and ded- 
ication can only be for America, We have 
no national group among us to which we be- 
long, unless it is rooted in the constitutional 
privileges and responsibilities of every citi- 
zen of the United States. 

And so tonight we take particular pride in 
the spirit and accomplishment of Christopher 
Columbus, a son of Italy. As citizens of the 
United States, we recognize and honor the 
founder of our continent; as sons of Italy 
we take pride in his Italian blood and spirit 
which many of us share. The same spirit 
and values that caused Charles E. Russell, 
the historian, to say: “From the southern 
shore of Europe projects a peninsula of no 
great size, partially filled with mountains 
and with stretches of land no better than 
any other terrain, and yet out of that strip 
of land has emerged a great flaming dynamio 
force that has influenced the entire Western 
World and made that world what it is, in its 
anatomy, in its essence and function, purely 
Italian.” 


Hon. Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
untimely passing of Reprsentative CLEM 
Mutter, the House and the Nation have 
lost a hard working and dedicated Mem- 
ber and his district has lost a devoted 
public servant. CLEM MILLER was out- 
standing in his drive to achieve those 
goals in which he believed and even those 
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who might differ with him on specific 
issues could not but feel admiration for 
his sincerety and his loyalty to the be- 
liefs he held. Combined with these 
qualities was a boundless energy that 
kept him on the job early and late on 
behalf of the people he represented here. 
Those people will miss him and the sery- 
ice he rendered and this House also will 
miss CLEM MILLER. But the Nation's 
loss, however great, cannot compare to 
the void left in the heart of his wonder- 
ful family. I join other Members in 
heartfelt condolences to them and pray 
that God will comfort them in their loss 
as only He can do. 


— 


Resignation of Aubrey Gasque, Assistant 


Director, U.S. Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to hove printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a commu- 
nication addressed to all U.S. judges, 
containing an exchange of letters be- 
tween Mr. Aubrey Gasque, assistant di- 
rector, and Mr. Warren Olney III, direc- 
tor, announcing the resignation of 
Aubrey Gasque as the assistant director 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE oF 

THE U.S. COURTS, 
SUPREME COURT BUILDING, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1962. 

To All U.S. Judges and to All Members of the 

Standing and Advisory Committees on 

Rules of Practice and Procedure of the 

root Conference of the United 

ates: 


With deep regret, which I know will be 
shared by all of his many friends in the Fed- 
eral judiciary, I must announce the resigna- 
tion of Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque as Assistant 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
US. Courts. 

Mr. Gasque has performed with great abil- 
ity and effectiveness the duties of this posi- 
tion since June of 1958, and is now leaving 
the administrative office in order to under- 
take important staff responsibilities for the 
Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Gasque’s letter of resignation, and 
my acceptance, read as follows: 

“SEPTEMBER 24, 1962. 

“Hon, WARREN OLNEY III. 

“Director, Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, Supreme Court Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. OLNEY: This is to advise you of 
my resignation as assistant director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts effec- 
tive as of the appropriate date, determined 
by accumulated leave, following the adjourn- 
ment of this session of the 87th Congress. 

“When I came with the Administrative Of- 
fice in June of 1958 there was a large backlog 
of legislative proposals of interest to the 
Federal judicial establishment. Nearly every 
one of these has been enacted, including the 
omnibus judgeship bill and the Judges’ 
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Travel Act, thanks largely to the devoted 
and brilliant teamwork led by Chief Judge 
John Biggs, Jr., and Judge Albert B. Maris, 
both of the third judicial circuit. More- 
over, statutory authority has been granted 
for improving the Federal rules of practice 
and procedure, and for bettering Federal 
sentencing procedures, and these programs 
are firmly established. 

“Thus, I believe that the principal contri- 
bution which I could make in this capacity 
to the work of the Federal judiciary has 
been made and that the remaining work in 
the Administrative Office should be in the 
nature of regular administration. And, since 
my own interests are so clearly in the law, 
in legal scholarships, and in studies con- 
cerned with the long-range improvement of 
the Federal system, I now wish to be re- 
lieved of these duties in order that I may 
pursue these interests actively and directly. 
No small part of this, of course, is the trea~ 
tise, about which you know, that I am writ- 
ing on the Federal criminal law and which 
should be attended to and published in 
due time. 

“My associations in the Administrative Of- 
fice, and the opportunities to meet and work 
With judges and personnel of the Federal 
Judicial establishment, will always be sources 
of great stimulation and happiness for me. 

“Sincerely, 
“AUBREY GASQUE, 
“Assistant Director.” 
“SEPTEMBER 28, 1962, 

“Mr. AUBREY GasQue, 

“Assistant Director, Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

“Dear AUBREY: The close personal relation- 
ship which I have enjoyed with you during 
the 4 years you have been assistant director 
in this Office, as well as the numerous and 
important contributions you haye made to 
improved administration of the Federal judi- 
cial system and to the Administrative Office, 
make me loath to accept your resignation. 

“However, I cannot fail to recognize that 
the important work you have been asked to 
undertake by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee offers an even greater opportunity for 
you in the areas in which you are most inter- 
ested, that it is in reality a logical continu- 
ation of the work you have done here and 
that we can continue to work together on the 
Problems of judicial administration almost 
as closely as we have in the past, and prob- 
ably with even more effect. 
ations reconcile me somewhat to your de- 
Parture. 

“Your accomplishments while assistant di- 
rector are far too numerous for me to at- 
tempt to list in this letter. I can only say 
that the Federal judiciary have every reason 
to be grateful to you for your service in the 
Administrative Office. 

“You have my own personal thanks and 
Fratitude and you take with you my best 
wishes for the work you are undertaking and 
the hope and expectation that it will bring 
Us together often on our common tasks. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WARREN OLNEY III, 
“Director.” 

Mr. Gasque has also served during the past 
few years as executive secretary for the 
Standing and Advisory Committees on Rules 
Of Practice and Procedure. I am informed 
by Judge Albert B. Maris, chairman of the 
Standing Committee, that Mr. Gasque will 
Continue to serve as executive secretary to 
the committees for the time being and until 
the Standing Committee can appoint his 
Successor, 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren OLNEY III. 
Director. 

Aubrey Gasque is a former general counsel 
Who served with great distinction with the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and he will be 
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particularly remembered for his service as 
counsel during nationwide investigations 
under the direction of then Senator Price 
Daniel, of Texas, and, later on, by Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming. 

He is an able, knowledgeable, and force- 
ful lawyer, and it is evident not only from 
this exchange of correspondence, but from 
my own conversations with Federal trial and 
appellate judges, that his service in the ju- 
dicial branch is highly regarded and much 
appreciated. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Machin- 
ery, I can state that he has worked tirelessly 
over the past 4 years to advance the needs 
of the Federal judges and the courts. 

Becnuse of his ability and experience, we 
want and expect Aubrey Gasque to come and 
help us in the efforts we are making to bring 
about badly needed improvements in the 
Federal judiciary. In the meantime, he is 
completing a treatise on the Federal crim- 
inal law and is taking a well-deserved vaca- 
tion, 


Dr. Alfred Benjamin Butts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Alfred Benjamin Butts, a 
distinguished American educator, died 
suddenly here in Washington. Dr. Butts 
for the past 15 years has been director 
of education for the Department of the 
Army. 

Prior to assuming his work with the 
Army, Dr. Butts served for 11 years as 
chancellor of the University of Mis- 
sissippi and before that was vice presi- 
dent of Mississippi State College, 

Dr. Butts was an outstanding chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi. 
He aided materially in its development 
and had on outstanding record in sup- 
port of the academic freedom of the 
faculty. 

While with the Army here, Dr. Butts 
supervised the graduate studies of over 
6000 officers enrolled in American and 
European universities. On ‘his retire- 
ment from this post a year ago, Dr. 
Butts received a plaque from the super- 
intendent and faculty of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in recognition of his con- 
tribution to the advancement of higher 
education in the Army. 

Born in Durham, N.C., Dr, Butts re- 
ceived bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Mississippi State College, ad- 
vanced degrees in public law from 
Columbia University, and a bachelor 
of laws degree from Yale University 
Law School. He was head of the De- 
partment of Government at Mississippi 
State for 5 years before going to the 
University of Mississippi. 

During World War II, Dr. Butts was 
a lieutenant colonel and assistant staff 
judge advocate at Second Army head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

Since his retirement last year, he had 
lectured at American University School 
of Law. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Lampkin; three daughters, Mrs. Read 
Dunn, Jr., 3501 Leland Street, Chevy 
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Chase; Dorothy Butts, 2144 California 
Street, NW.; and Mrs. J. A. Latimer of 
Ridgewood, N. J., and a son, Lampkin 
of Laurel, Miss. 

The passing of Dr. Butts is mourned 
by friends throughout the country and 
I join in extending my sympathy to his 
wife and family. 


Salute to a Lynn Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following well-deserved edi- 
torial for the Lynn, Mass., Home for 
Young Women who have graciously 
allowed their premises to be used con- 
tinuously over the years to so many 
worthwhile organizations for social and 
humanitarian purposes. 

The people of Greater Lynn point with 
pride to this institution as one that has 
set a most favorable example to others 
for their thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion of others. 

The editorial follows: 


|From the Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item, 
Oct. 9, 1962] 
SALUTE TO A LYNN INSTITUTION 

The Lynn Home for Young Women this 
week is celebrating the golden anniversary 
of the opening of its present quarters at 
136-144 Broad Street. Planned by its in- 
corporators to provide a home for girls com- 
ing into the Lynn area to start business 
careers, it still maintains that aim as its 
prime function. 

A less widely known aspect of the home 
has been its policy since the beginning to 
open its social room as a meeting place to 
civic organizations and social agencies. In 
this area perhaps no other room in Lynn has 
had come from it such accumulative good or 
diversity of contributions for the benefit of 
the citizens of Lynn. 

If we can salute a room it is that one in 
which the Lynn Cancer Society made its 
decision to buy an X-ray machine for the 
Lynn Hospital, where it also has made its 
decisions for the medical, nursing, and trans- 
portation care of hundreds of cancer pa- 
tients. It is alzo where the North Shore 
Association for Retarded Children receives 
substantial support each year derived from 
the monthly meetings of the Evening Divi- 
sion of the Woman's Club. This is also the 
35th year that the Lynn Association for the 
Blind has been using the room to plan its 
program of transportation to hospitals, its 
continuous social for Lynn's blind 
people as well as deciding to send many blind 
persons on a vacation to Camp Sunshine in 
the town of Egypt. 

Thousands upon thousands of Lynners 
have been helped by the Lynn Visiting Nurse 
Association which for many years used the 
home as its office. The social room is also 
the cradle of the Camp Fire Girls Council 
in Lynn when the home opened the room 
to them for a year to establish the first Camp 
Fire Girls headquarters in the city. 

Inestimable support and aid to the North 
Shore Philharmonic Orchestra emanates 
from the regular meetings of the North Shore 
Philharmonic Auxiliary held there, and all 
the YD veterans who are hospitalized are 
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being remembered regularly as a result of 
the YD Auxiliary meetings, 

Quarts of milk, numberless pairs of shoes 
and rubbers are given to needy families in 
the city by the Columbus Guild which uses 
the room weekly. And the money for many 
scholarships have been raised there by the 
Simmons College Club and the Business and 
Professional Women. From that room also 
the Business and Professional Women have 
reached out in many directions to run war 
bond campaigns, to enact legislation and to 
make their prime contribution to women 
of the State by their efforts in establishing 
the Women’s Division of the Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce. 

The room has a rich 50-year history of 
directly benefiting thousands of Greater 
Lynners at the same time providing socla- 
bility to those who served on these commit- 
tees. This community contribution by the 
Lynn Home is saluted today but always, 
foremost, in their plans come first the creat- 
ing of a happy home for girls “away from 
home.” 


Hon. Frank E. Smith 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der general leave &uthorizing all Mem- 
bers to revise and extend their remarks 
regarding the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Hon. FRANK ELLIS SMITH, I take 
this opportunity to express my deep 
regret that the service of this distin- 
guished friend-and colleague comes to a 
close in this body at the end of the pres- 
ent session, and my deep appreciation for 
his ability and his friendship, and the 
many courtesies and favors he has so 
willingly granted me. 

Congressman SmirH and I entered 
our congressional careers on the same 
date. He was one of the first of the 
freshmen Congressmen I had the privi- 
lege to meet. Doubting my ability to find 
my way through the twists and turns in 
the subway for the first time I expressed 
that doubt to Congressman SmiTH who 
immediately and graciously suggested 
that since he had been on the Hill for 
some previous time as administrative 
aide to a Senator and was thereby fam- 
fliar with the surroundings, he would 
take me over to the House Chamber for 
the opening session of the 82d Congress. 
I accepted his kindness, and from that 
day on he has been my friend. 

Congressman FRANK SMITH possesses 
a brilliant mind and is conceded to be 
an outstanding authority on rivers and 
harbors, flood control, and other mat- 
ters coming „before the House Public 
Works Committee. I have never asked 
him a question on such matters that he 
did not courteously and correctly an- 
swer. I have been the beneficiary many 
times of his skill and ability and have 
had successes because of that assistance 
that otherwise might not have resulted. 

Congressman SMITH will render out- 
standing service in the new job which 
he will assume at the close of this ses- 
sion, I wish for him and his fine family 
the very best of health, happiness, and 
success. 
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Migration With a Purpose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article from 
World Affairs Quarterly, fall edition 
1962: 


MIGRATION WITH A PURPOSE 
(By James R. Price) 


Since World War II and its legacy of mil- 
lions of displaced persons in Europe, the 
United States has led a gigantic effort to 
relieve suffering and ease the way to new 
lives for the refugees. The scope of this 
effort is illustrated by the expenditure in 
Europe alone of more than $160 million in a 
succession of programs beginning with the 
postwar International Refugee Organization 
and continuing with the U.S. escapee pro- 
gram, the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and ICEM, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 

During the same period the United States 
expended a total of $90.5 billion in various 
military and economic assistance programs 
abroad. More than $46 billion have been 
spent since 1954, including slightly more than 
$12 billion to 28 countries which also re- 
ceive about $6.5 billion in aid and credit from 
the Soviet Union. 

The problem receiving increasing attention 
in Congress is how to keep all aspects of the 
foreign aid program—humanitarian, eco- 
nomic, or political—in phase so that one may 
not cancel out another. 

Although U.S. refugee and migration as- 
sistance programs have considerable humani- 
tarian content, the political and economic 
implications are even more closely scruti- 
nized by those directly concerned in both 
legislative and executive branches of Govern- 
ment. Appropriations for such programs are 
normally drawn from foreign aid funds; and 
the foreign aid programs of the United 
States are explicitly political in concept and 
publicly defended as powerful weapons in 
the cold war. 

The refugee problem in Europe has largely 
passed. But new refugee problems are on 
the upswing in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia, in proportions dwarfing anything 
found in Europe. With public pressure for 
action on the increase, it is well to see what 
lessons can be learned from the European 
experiment for application elsewhere. 

Preoperational planning, largely theoreti- 
cal, is usually improved upon by experience 
as operations progress. This remains true 
only so long as the original objectives of a 
given program do not change meanwhile. 
U.S. participation in international migration 
assistance programs is a case in point. The 
emotional stimulus of the Hungarian upris- 
ing—occurring as it did long after the IRO 
and Displaced Persons Commission had 
largely solved the wartime refugee prob- 
lem—effectively overshadowed original politi- 
cal and economic objectives of migration as- 
sistance programs. 

By far the most efficiently administered of 
these programs has been the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on European Migration, 
organized after a series of studies conducted 
in Europe in 1949-50 by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
These studies were motivated by congres- 
sional recognition that certain humanitarian 
actions undertaken by several Western coun- 
tries after World War II to meet the dis- 
placed persons problem should be continued 
on a different, broader, and more permanent 
basis. 
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Largely upon the iniative of Representa- 
tive Francis E. Waiter, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, the State Department invited the 
Belgian Government to convene an interna- 
tional conference on migration. This con- 
ference met at Brussels in November of 1951 
and soon agreed to establish a provisional 
intergovernmental organization—outside the 
framework of the U.N.—to facilitate the 
emigration of refugees from Western Europe. 
The American position—that there existed a 
close relationship between surplus man- 
power and overpopulation in Western Europe 
and elsewhere on the one hand, and the ex- 
istence of underdeveloped areas in South 
America, Africa, and Australla, on the other, 
was embodied by the conference in its basic 
resolution which held that: 

“The concerted international effort and 
sound international financing of European 
migration could contribute not only to the 
solution of the problem of surplus popula- 
tion in Europe but would also stimulate 
the creation of new economic opportun- 
ties in countries where manpower was lack- 
ing.” 

The Brussels organization, later to adopt 
the name of ICEM, established its head- 
quarters in Geneva, commencing operations 
on February 1, 1952. It took over and im- 
mediately expanded the activities of the ex- 
piring International Refugee Organization. 
The Brussels resolution setting forth the 
relationship between European emigration 
and manpower needs in underdeveloped 
lands was later incorporated into the ICEM 
constitution. Today ICEM is composed of 
the United States plus 28 other European 
and some South American nations, 

Since 1952 ICEM has spent almost $194 
million to move 1,146,245 migrants, of whom 
about 644,000 are classified as surplus man- 
power and more than 500,000 listed as 
refugees. The United States has contributed 
far more than its intended one-third of the 
ICEM budget—about $80 million. 

As operations a number of fac- 
tors combined to divert ICEM activities from 
the major original purpose of its organiza- 
tion. One factor was the 1956 Hungarian 
rebellion which flooded Europe with a 
quarter-million refugees needing resettle- 
ment. Another factor was the proclivity of 
a host of private American voluntary relief 
organizations to follow the path of least re- 
sistance (and greatest profit) by overempha- 
sizing the resettlement of European refugees 
in the United States rather than in under- 
developed areas. 

Under the ICEM system of per capita pay- 
ments to voluntary agencies for each refugee 
moved, and the establishment of a revolving 
fund for voluntary agencies based upon per 
capita costs and agency administrative ex- 
penses, many of these relief and welfare or- 
ganizations have built up substantial finan- 
cial reserves from the movement of refugees 
to the United States. Although such man- 
power-short areas as Australia and Canada 
have benefited tremendously from the 
planned integration of ICEM migrants, the 
United States—hardly in need of more man- 
power—has been second only to Australia 
in the number of persons admitted for 
residence under ICEM auspices. 

Unquestionably there are valid arguments 
favoring the U.S. admission of refugees from 
Europe on humanitarian grounds. Unfor- 
tunately the voluntary agencies have con- 
tinued to follow the same path of least re- 
sistance and greatest profit long after the 
back of the European refugee problem has 
been broken and—if one is to rely exclusively 
upon humanitarian criterla—long after it 
has become clear that European refugees a5 
a whole constitute only a fraction of the 
world’s refugee population. Despite this, 
pressures upon Congress to increase the num- 
ber of European “refugee” admissions to 
the United States continue unabated. There 
is far less pressure for non-Europeans whose 
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migration to the United States raises far 
more difficult problems. 

Clearly the beneficiaries of the profitable 
ICEM revolving fund arrangements which 
apply only to migration assistance for Euro- 
peans are lukewarm about abandoning this 
proven moneymaker in favor of new ar- 
rangements which afford less opportunity for 
profit and which would require many agen- 
cles—especially those of missionary bent— 
to concentrate resources in areas less friendly 
to some of their aims. 

The dilemma facing U.S. policymakers is 
that on the one hand U.S. funds donated 
through ICEM and related programs are 
extensively employed to bring skilled mi- 
grants from Europe to the United States, 
thereby precluding their utilization else- 
where; and on the other hand American eco- 
nomic, military, and technical assistance 
programs invest staggering sums of the tax- 
payers’ dollars in efforts to breathe indepen- 
dent life into the unbalanced economies of 
nations emerging from colonial dependence 
or outmoded economic systems. 

President Kennedy recognized this dilemma 
in a message transmitting administration 
Proposals for refugee aid to Congress in July 
1961: 

“It is important to assist in the move- 
ment of persons to developing countries in 
need of manpower—the most valuable asset 
of the free world. The contributions of the 
United States, together with other free na- 
tions, to international migration assistance 
Programs, not only helps build and 
Strengthen developing countries and thus 
the free world, but it enlarges the oppor- 
tunities of individuals to live useful, pro- 
ductive lives.“ 

The same philosophy had been stated 
Previously to the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Warren in the following 
excerpt from his 1960 report on the activities 
of ICEM: 

“Obviously ICEM's activities must neces- 
Sarlly become geared to the manpower needs 
of countries who need immigrants instead of 
relying on movements generated by humani- 
tarian factors in the immigration policy of 
the oversea countries.” 

ICEM was, of course, organized in the ex- 
Pectation that the refugee problem in Eu- 
rope would be cleared up much sooner than 
actually took place. The Hungarian re- 
bellion distorted the picture and upset the 
Schedule. Now concerted efforts are again 
underway to restore the original concept of 
Migration-with-a-purpose. ICEM hopes to 
bow largely out of its latter-day functions 
as a mass ticket-buying or glorified travel 
agency. It intends to return to its original 
Concept, 

There are two facets to this original 
ICEM concept—land settlement programs 
and industrial recruitment. ICEM has car- 
ried out experiments in both categories. 

In the field of industrial recruitment proj- 
€cts have been developed in Italy and Spain 
to train factory workers primarily for Brazil 
and Argentina, Financing has been partially 
cosponsored by ICEM, but primary bilateral 
between the sending and receiving countries. 
Paradoxically the industrial recovery in Eu- 
Tope has accounted for the relative lack of 
Success in ICEM’s industrial recruitment 
Projects. As workers graduated from the 
training schools they found that booming in- 
dustry had created more local jobs than ever 
before, and emigration seemed less attrac- 
tive. This was especially true in Italy, but 
applicable in Spain as well. Currently ICEM 

ds it necessary to withhold its one-third 
Contribution to the training costs of a mi- 
Brant until that migrant actually checks in 
for a ticket abroad. In effect, as trainees 

gone directly into local industry, ICEM 
had found itself in the position of training 
Manpower for local use only. 

Agricultural settlement projects have been 

More successful and provide a striking ex- 
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ample of one technique of using migration 
assistance programs to reinforce other for- 
eign economic aid activities. 

The Governments of Holland, the United 
States, and Brazil have cooperated with ICEM 
in the establishment of an extensive land set- 
tlement scheme near São Paulo. Under the 
expert management of a former Dutch plant- 
er from Indonesia, the project, called Ho- 
lambra after the initial letters of Holland, 
America, Brazil, is staffed with agricultural 
migrants from Europe. Direct U.S. aid to the 
project consists of loans in local currency 
generated from the food surplus distributions 
under Public Law 480 and by diversion of 
part of the U.S. cash contribution to ICEM's 
1961 budget. This cash contribution has sup- 
plied the downpayment to buy land for a 
second Holambra colony about 300 miles 
from the first, in the southern part of the 
State of São Paulo. 

Proponents of the Holambra projects 
point out that not only do their activities 
disseminate greater agricultural know-how 
among the Brazilian farmers, they also nec- 
essarily teach these farmers how to run co- 
operatives for the marketing of their produce. 

Similar undertakings are being planned 
for Argentina—largely in cooperation with 
Belgium, anxious to relocate her own na- 
tionals being displaced from the Congo.; 
France is also beginning to show interest 
because of the growing need to provide new 
opportunities to Frenchmen leaving Algeria. 

The new reorientation of ICEM toward 
Holambra-type activities despite continuing 
pressure from religious and other private 
welfare organizations was pointed up by the 
recent election of Mr. Bastiaan W. Haveman 
as ICEM's new director. Mr. Haveman, for- 
merly the Netherlands’ Commissioner of Em- 
igration, has long been an advocate of agri- 
cultural resettlement rather than refugee- 
movement aspects of ICEM programing. 
Under Mr. Haveman's direction ICEM con- 
sultants—principally Profession Metzger of 
Georgetown University in Washington, 
D.C.—have drafted proposals to stim- 
ulate governmental and private cooper- 
ation to invest in Holambras“ in other suit- 
able areas. Eminently practical, the “Metz- 
ger plan” asks of governments only that 
they guarantee private investments against 
losses through war, revolution, and other 
social upheavals. Implementation of this 
plan on a broad scale will bring local popu- 
lations into close cooperation with skilled 
migrants and cooperative experts. Interna- 
tional migration assistance in this form will 
take on a new meaning. It will have a 
solid economic base rather than being en- 
tirely dependent upon humanitarian con- 
siderations. And, inasmuch as ICEM activi- 
ties continue to be substantially funded by 
the U.S. Government, this revived concept 
will complement, not compete with, both 
military and economic developmental phases 
of U.S. foreign aid programs. 

Some imaginative Alaskans have even sug- 
gested that the United States itself can di- 
rectly benefit from this kind of International 
migration assistance. Proposals have been 
made that a few hundred Tibetan refugees 
be relocated in Alaska, complete with their 
own traditional cattle for cross-breeding. 
As wild as this scheme may appear at first 
glance, it holds considerable practical as 
well as imaginative merit. Vast reaches of 
land in Alaska—more than 99 percent of the 
total—are Federally owned. Too, Tibetans 
would find the climate and the topography 
familiar and hospitable. And it is doubtful 
that they would find themselves in direct 
competition with indigenous Americans 
other than the Eskimos. 

Although there are yet no concrete pro- 
posals for putting the migration-with-a- 
purpose concept into being in Africa or 
Asia, exploratory head-scratching is in pro- 
cess. If the problems of Tibet can be re- 
conciled with those of Alaska, ways and 
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means can doubtless be found to meet the 
even more difficult situations elsewhere, even 
in darkest Africa. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, these are 
times when the importance of our Latin 
neighbors to the South has become in- 
creasingly more apparent. Our sincere 
desire to work with the emerging na- 
tions in Latin America for their own eco- 
nomic development is symbolized in the 
Alliance for Progress Progam, of which 
I have been a firm supporter. 

Recently, the president of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Hon- 
orable Felipe Herrera, spoke here in 
Washington at a joint luncheon of the 
members of the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation and the District of Columbia 
Bar Committee on Inter-American Rela- 
tions. I wish to take this opportunity 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a transcript of his remarks, which should 
be helpful in keeping us informed on 
problems of economic development in 
Latin America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY FELIPE HERRERA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT Bank, 
at A JOINT LUNCHEON OF MEMBERS OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN Bak ASSOCIATION AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAR COMMITTEE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH THE 
IABA, WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 9, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 

invitation to speak to your committee about 

the Inter-American Development Bank is not 
only an honor but also a matter of great 
satisfaction to me. As a lawyer and former 
professor in the faculty of law and social 
sciences in the University of Chile, I have 
naturally taken a strong interest in the legal 
aspects of the Bank’s work. With a number 
of other attorneys in the Bank, I am a mem- 
ber of the Inter-American Bar Association 
and a sympathetic supporter of its work. It 
is a source of real encouragement that the 
bar of the District of Columbia has given 
practical expression to similar feelings by 
joining in the creation of the Committee on 

Inter-American Relations. 

We feel that there are eventual possibili- 
ties of fruitful cooperation between the 
Bank, the association, and the committee 
in such fields as the improvement of the 
legislation of Latin America bearing on social 
development and the mobilization of domes- 
tic resources. Indeed, a certain amount of 
contact in this general direction already is 
maintained between the Bank and repre- 
sentatives of the association. 

This afternoon I shall try to give you a 
summary of some major aspects of the 
Bank's activities and problems. However, I 
would first like to remind you briefly of the 
Bank’s basic structure, as created by the 
agreement establishing the Bank, which 
came into effect on December 30, 1959. The 
organization of the Bank was set up during 
1960, and the Bank opened for actual oper- 
ation on October 1 of that year. 
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The Bank's capital structure consists of 
its ordinary capital, which may be con- 
sidered as being similar to that of the World 
Bank, and the fund for special operations, 
which is much like the International De- 
velopment Association (IDA). In addition, 
under the Social Progress Trust Fund Agree- 
ment signed with the Government of the 
United States on June 19, 1961, the Bank 
administers the Social Trust Fund, 
which represents a unique technique in in- 
ternational development finance. 

The Bank's ordinary capital consists of 
$813 million, of which $381,580,000 is paid- 
in capital and $431,580,000 is callable. The 
amounts would have been slightly higher if 
Cuba had become a member of the Bank. 
The callable capital constitutes a guarantee 
under which the Bank expects to raise funds 
in the private capital market of the United 
States and other countries. The ordinary 
resources are used to make so called “hard 
loans”, that is, loans repayable in the cur- 
rency loaned and under normal terms as 
to interest and amortization. To the present 
time, the Bank has made 55 loans of this 
kind, totalling $190 million, 

The Fund for Special Operations, with an 
effective capital of $146 million, was created, 
in the language of our charter, to make 
loans on terms and conditions appropriate 
for dealing with special circumstances 
arising in specific countries or with respect 
to specific projects. Loans from this fund 
are studied by the Bank with the same care 
as its other loans, but repayment may be 
specified to be in the currency of the bor- 
rower, or rates of interest and periods of 
amortization more favorable to the bor- 
rower, may be granted, thus enabling the 
Bank to make useful loans in countries with 
a relatively unfavorable -balance-of-pay- 
ments position, or to borrowers which, 
though having sound projects, are for some 
particular reason not in a position to re- 
ceive normal loans. From this Fund 24 
loans in a total amount of $76 million have 
been made. 

The social progress trust fund, having re- 
sources of $394 million is devoted to making 
loans for land settlement and improved land 
use, housing for low-income groups, com- 
munity water supply and sanitation fa- 
cilities, and supplementary financing of 
facilities for advanced education and training 
related to economic and social development. 
Although the Bank in its entirety is prop- 
erly to be regarded as an important element 
in the “Alliance for Progress”, the trust fund 
represents the Bank’s most explicit partici- 
pation in the alliance, which contemplates 
not only the provision of finance for eco- 
nomic and social development but also basic 
reforms on the part of the Latin American 
countries. For this reason the agreement 
specifies that in administering the trust 
fund, the Bank shall continuously give con- 
sideration to the institutional improvements 
which countries are effecting to achieve 
sound social development and a more ef- 
ficient employment of their own resources 
to meet social needs and strengthen eco- 
nomic development. In the period of little 
over a year in which the trust fund has been 
in existence, $248,937,000 has been loaned in 
42 different operations. 


Now let us turn to some of the funda- 
mental aspects and problems of the Bank. 
As conceived in its charter, the Bank repre- 
sents an effort to establish for the financing 
of development in Latin America an institu- 
tion which will be fully adjusted to Latin 
American thought and will equally be recog- 
nized in the United States and other capital 
exporting countries as operating in a sound 
and effective way. 

This attitude has prevailed since the very 
first meetings of the specialized committee 
which was organized early in 1959 to pre- 
pare the agreement establishing the Bank. 
The committee, in which I was an active 
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participant, had among its members and ad- 
visors experts in international finance and 
law drawn from both the civil law and the 
Anglo-Saxon systems, and it utilized texts 
refiecting both. The resultant agreement was 
an adaptation and fusion of the respective 
points of view. The presentation of the 
agreement to the congresses of the signatory 
countries for ratification represented a fur- 
ther step in the process of producing an 
integrated approach to the problems of the 
hemisphere. To me, the work of the com- 
mittee was an encouraging experience, and 
the spirit it created continues to guide us. 

The concept which we follow has had prac- 
tical consequences not only in the daily life 
of the Bank but also in the field of law. In 
preparing our loan contracts, for example, 
we have striven to create documents which 
would be fully accepteble and understand- 
able in Latin America but would also be 
such as to satisfy potential leaders in the 
capital exporting countries. Thus the con- 
tracts are always written in the language of 
the borrower and in such terms as to be 
satisfactory In its country, but they are also 
readily understandable in international fi- 
nancial circles. A concrete evidence of their 
acceptability is the large number of partici- 
pations in loans which the Bank has been 
able to sell, without recourse, in the United 
States and Europe. 

I believe that in projecting the philosophy 
underlying the charter into the loan con- 
tracts and other legal work of the Bank, our 
lawyers are really creating something new 
and valuable to the entire American area. 
In the long run, such efforts are bound to 
help bring about a unity of basic thought 
and approach which is greatly needed in 
those parts of our legal structures which im- 
pinge on international affairs. 

Although the Bank was created in the 
light of conditions as they were seen in the 
period of 1957-58, I am happy to say that the 
principals embodied in the agreement have 
proved to be valid in the markedly changed 
conditions of the present time, at least as 
complemented by the social progress trust 
fund. The fact that the charter was broad 
enough to enable the Bank and the United 
States, working in close conjunction, to draft 
this pioneering instrument of international 
financial cooperation, utilizing a concept 
highly developed in Anglo-Saxon law but 
much less well known in civil law, may be 
of special interest to you as attorneys. 

However, the resources of the Bank are 
proving inadequate to the tasks to be con- 
fronted under the greatly increased pro- 
grams of development contemplated in the 
charter of Punta del Este. For this reason 
the board of governors of the Bank, at its 
annual Buenos Aires last April, Instructed 
the board of executive directors to study 
proposals for increasing the Bank’s own re- 
sources. While the report is still under prep- 
aration, it may be expected that it will 
recommend a large increase in the Bank’s 
ordinary resources, presumably in the form 
of callable capital, and a significant increase 
in the fund for special operations. As a 
separate but related matter, {t is anticipated 
that the United States will give considera- 
tion to a substantial increase in the social 
progress trust fund next year. 

One of the major efforts of the Bank has 
been to help break the vicious circle in 
which countries of Latin America could not 
develop rapidly without ob financing 
from abroad and could not obtain the financ- 
ing without being more highly developed. 
By wise foresight both the charter of the 
Bank and the Social Progress Trust Fund 
Agreement contain provisions empowering 
Bank to extend technical assistance to 
member countries and their nationals to help 
in preparing specific projects and also in 
formulating development plans and pro- 
grams, as well as to train personnel for these 
p The Bank has granted or loaned 
a total of over $9 million to finance tech- 
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nical assistance, beside giving much informal 
aid to loan applicants in the presentation of 
their projects. 

Because of the emphasis which the charter 
of the Bank places on the obtaining of funds 
by the sale of the Bank's securities in the 
private capital market, we have devoted a 
great deal of effort to bringing about the 
adoption of legislation authorizing savings 
banks, insurance companies, trust funds, and 
other fiduciary or other related investors to 
purehfise the Bank's bonds. Legislation of 
this kind has already been adopted in a 
number of the leading financial States of 
this country, and we are renewing our efforts 
for next year, when most of the State legis- 
latures meet. It might be of particular in- 
terest to you to know that late last month 
the Congress passed Public Law 87-739 mak- 
ing securities of the Bank legal investments 
for insurance companies in the District of 
Columbia, while eligibility of our securities 
for purchase by trustees here was established 
by order of the U.S, District Court on April 
17, 1962. We are, of course, also seeking to 
increase the eligibility of our. securities in 
the countries of Latin America. 

Another problem on which the Bank is 
actively working is the need of Latin Amer- 
ican countries for a mechanism to finance 
exports of capital goods. In some countries 
capacity to produce goods of this nature has 
been developed but in general means of fl- 
nance, comparable to those offered by the 
Export-Import Bank in the United States, 
have not arisen. At the same meeting in 
Buenos Aires to which I have already re- 
ferred, the board of governors requested that 
this subject be studied and a report be ren- 
dered by the end of this year. Although it 
would be too soon to predict what the con- 
clusions of the study may be, it will un- 
doubtedly be available for discussion by the 
governors at the annual meeting in Caracas 
next April. 

Under the Social Progress Trust Fund 
Agreement, as well as under its own charter, 
the Bank, as I have indicated, is placing 
weight on the improvement of legal condi- 
tions in Latin America relating to social and 
economic development. In this respect we 
are frequently called upon by member coun- 
tries or potential borrowers to study existing 
or proposed legislation and give our recom- 
mendations for improvement. We are de- 
lighted to note that under the leadership of 
the sponsors of this luncheon and other 
forward-looking agencies, the bar of the 
United States is giving increased attention 
to these problems. 

In fact, throughout the hemisphere differ- 
ent groups of lawyers and legal scholars are 
devoting themselves more and more to help- 
ing in the process of economic and social de- 
velopment, including such flelds as economic 
integration through free trade areas. This 
attitude, which promises so much for the 
inter-American system, is perhaps especially 
new in Latin America, where until a rela- 
tively few years ago the old view of the 
lawyer as primarily an advocate predomi- 
nated. Now the linking of legal thought and 
activity with those of other disciplines in a 
common effort for the public good has be- 
gun to come to the fore. I expect that at 
the meeting of faculties of law from all over 
Latin America which will take place in Santi- 
ago next April much of the agenda will re- 
flect this change. 

With this brief , Mr. Chairman, 
I believe it has been apparent that the Inter- 
American Bank faces broad and complex 
problems in its effort to assist in the de- 
velopment of Latin America and the carrying 
out of the Alliance for Progress. We are 
meeting these problems resolutely and, I 
trust, effectively. In our efforts, we are 
greatly encouraged by the support of the bar 
and we look forward to an ever-increasing 
degree of mutual cooperation between the 
Bank and the legal profession in all of our 
member countries. 


1962 
The Meaning of Appomattox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much na- 
tionwide interest is being manifested in 
the centennial of the War Between the 
States. People from all parts of the 
country are visiting the great battlefields 
and museums, and books on this period 
are flowing from the presses in a never- 
ending stream. 

No event of the period of 1861-65 is 
more strategic than the activities that 
occurred at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. 
This was an historical day—not only in 
the point of time and its significance with 
reference to the war, but in the gentle- 
Manly manner in which the activities 
Were carried out on the part of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and Gen. U. S. Grant. 

Last April—on the 97th anniversary of 
that day—a ceremony was held at Ap- 
pomattox at which a copy of the original 
surrender document was returned to Ap- 
pomattox, so that it could be displayed 
With the tables on which the original was 
signed 


On that occasion a splendid address 
Was delivered by Brig. Gen. Brainard E. 
Prescott, USAR, retired, entitled “The 
Meaning of Appomattox.” General 
Prescott’s remarks are worthy of wide 
attention and I take pleasure in inserting 
them in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 


THE MEANING OF APPOMATTOX 


(Speech by Brig. Gen. Brainard E. Prescott, 
U.S. Army Reserves (retired), at Appomat- 
tox Court House, April 8, 1962) 

As we gather here on this occasion, we 
might well ask ourselves “Is this historic 
Site in American history, and 
if it is, what is its particular significance?” 
Many prominent figures have expressed their 

ews. 

One distinguished Virginian called it the 
“end of an era.” Charles Francis Adams, in 
Speaking of this occasion, said, “I now come 
to what I have always regarded, shall ever 
Tegard, as the most creditable episode in all 
American history, an episode without a blem- 
ish—imposing, dignified, simple, heroic. 
Two men met that day, representative of 
American civilization, the whole world look- 
ing on. The two were Grant and Lee, types 
tach. Both rose, and rose unconsciously, 
to the full height of the occasion, and than 
that occasion there has been none greater. 
About it, and them, there was no theatrical 

no self-consciousness, no effort at 
effect. A great crisis was to be met and 
they met that crisis as great countrymen 
should." 

On Palm Sunday, April 9, 1865, one of the 
most grueling, dramatic and tragic weeks in 
all history ended. 

A retrograde movement of the Confederate 
Army conducted with classic ingenuity had 
Won the admiration of the entire world, and 
Stands today as a model of skill and dis- 
Cipline in the art of war. 

Although it is not our purpose today to 
recite in detail the events of that horrible 
Week, or to critize the actions and orders 
ot the various commanders or to extol the 
bravery of the troops, nevertheless, it is well 
for us to recall something of what occurred. 
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It was April 9. Forty-eighty days pre- 
viously, Lee, on February 21, after much 
study, had issued the first of several direc- 
tives, in anticipation of the abandonment of 
the Richmond-Petersburg siege and the 
breakthrough of the strangling Federal lines. 
Once out of the grips of the Federal forces, 
he planned to rest, recruit and refurbish his 
army. effect a juncture with the 
Confederate forces, and be in a position to 
exercise his and the army's great skill in 
lightning maneuvers. 

The order called for the concentration of 
supplies and surplus artillery at Amelia 
Courthouse, Had it been carried out prop- 
erly, the story of Appomattox might have 
been told of a different time and location. 

I would like to recount to you the amaz- 
ing audacity of the Confederate night move- 
ment around Burke's Station; the heroism 
and disaster of Sailor’s Creek; the tragedy 
and bravery of the leaders of the too small 
Federal task forces sent to cut off High 
Bridge, and the unexecuted Confederate or- 
der to fire the bridge; Lee’s dextrous utiliza- 
tion of the terrain at Cumberland Heights, 
the sheer torture of the long night march 
to Appomattox Courthouse; the soulsearch- 
ing exquisite mental agony over the thought 
of the humiliation of surrender and then 
Gordon’s dawn attack which frittered out 
into thin air. These are all part of the 
saga of Appomattox, but they are not part 
of today's story. 

For today, we want to talk not of death 
and destruction, nor of feats of arms, but 
rather of the beginning of peace and the 
rebirth of the Nation. 

As Charles Francis Adams recounted, the 
meeting in the McLean house was a simple 
affair. Men, in courteous measured tones, 
discussed in the simplest of words, the ces- 
sation of hostilities—without recrimination, 
thought of revenge, or punishment of the 
vanquished. 

Sans preparation, the benefit of staff con- 
sultation, briefing, or intelligence reports, the 
short, stubby Grant quietly and rapidly 
wrote a letter which, because of its clarity 
and fairness, needed but a slight request 
for amplification by Lee. Within the space 
of an hour the officers had arrived, met, 
and departed from the McLean house and 
the machinery of the Federal Army was in 
motion issuing 25,000 rations to the hun- 
gry Confederate soldiers. 

To a young quartermaster captain in the 
24th Corps, Capt. Morris H. Alberger of Ham- 
burg, N.Y., fell the lot of handling the dis- 
tribution of these rations and it is due to 
his foresight in saving a copy of the sur- 
render agreement that we are able to be 
here today. 

Now—to return to our story—the under- 
standing between Grant and Lee provided 
for the appointment of senior officers to im- 
plement the terms of Grant's letter to Lee. 
Promptly that afternoon, each commander 
appointed three general officers. 

On the Federal side, the senior officer des- 
ignated was Maj. Gen. John B. Gibbon, com- 
mander of the 24th Corps; next, Maj. Gen. 
Charles Griffin, commanding the 5th Corps; 
and finally, Brig. Gen. Wesley Merritt, one 
of Sheridan’s cavalry commanders. 

It is to Gibbon that we owe so much, for 
it is he who drafted the agreement and re- 
corded in some detail the events that trans- 
pired. He likewise sounded the basic theme 
of cooperation and goodwill that existed in 
the conferences of the commissioners and 
was passed on to the troops. In describing 
his feelings just after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Gibbon said, “I never before experi- 
enced the feeling in all its force of what 
it meant to be a citizen of America and a 
great feeling of triumph rushed over me 
that now indeed had we demonstrated that 
America was a nation and entitled to all 
the consideration of one throughout the 
world.” 
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Thus, was the theme set for making of 
the peace which, had it been left to the 
soldiers, would have been without vengeance, 
personal bitterness, or recrimination. 

It is then this spirit of the building of 
a nation under one set of Federal laws which 
prevailed at the conference and is the his- 
torical fact and lesson which it is my pur- 
pose to convey to you, as New York brings 
home to the spot where it was written, a 
copy of the agreement. 2 

General Lee selected as his representa- 
tives: Lieutenant General Longstreet; next 
senior to him, and later a Federal commis- 
sioner, a courageous, but unpopular propo- 
nent of a policy of conciliation, Brigadier 
General Pendleton, his trusted associate and 
chief of artillery; and Maj. Gen. John B. 
Gordon, one of his best corps commanders. 

John B. Gordon, like John B. Gibbon, had 
something to say about the events, Appre- 
ciating the spirit displayed by Grant and 
his officers, General Gordon displayed a 
degree of cordiality at the meeting which 
greatly simplified the problem of drawing 
the agreement. Gordon, you will remember, 
early that Sunday morning had been charged 
with mounting the do-or-die breakthrough 
attack. That same afternoon, he was cast 
in the peacemaker's role. (John B. Gordon 
later became the most prominent of all— 
becoming Governor of Georgia, U.S. Senator, 
and commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans.) 

Sunday night was a night of well-earned 
rest and prayer for all of these men—all were 
great leaders and patriots. 

Monday morning, Grant and Lee met for 
a brief talk, and at noon Grant and his staff 
rode off for Burkesville to entrain for Wash- 
ington; 2 days later Lee set off on Traveler 
with his aide for Richmond over the same 
bloody roads they had traveled in what 
seemed like another century. The Federal 
commissioners, after Grant's departure, 
crossed through the Confederate camp to 

headquarters at Pleasant Re- 
treat. After an exchange of courtesies, they 
arranged to meet later in the village. Find- 
ing the tavern cold and cheerless, they ad- 
journed to the McLean House. 

There Gibbon prepared the formal sur- 
render agreement in triplicate. It was signed 
at 8:30 that Monday evening, April 10, 
1865. Of the originals—Gibbon's own copy 
is in the Archives in Baltimore; Lee's copy 
is in Richmond, Va.; Grant's copy appar- 
ently went to Washington, but was stolen. 
Thus, one of the few on-the-spot copies 
is that of Captain Alberger, which he re- 
tained and which we bring with us today. 
It is written on a sheet of ledger paper in 
pencil. We can visualize Captain Alberger as 
he made his rounds distributing rations, 
showing it to the Confederate soldiers, so 
they would know its terms. 

Gibbon, with his sense of history, had 
brought into the room the field table whi 
he had carried throughout the war and on 
it the agreement was signed. That table is 
now here too. 

General Gordon who signed the agreement, 
in his first speech as commander of the Con- 
federate veterans, sounded the keynote of 
Appomattox when he said, “A people without 
the memories of heroic suffering or sacrifice 
are a people without a history, To cherish 
such memories and recall such a past, 
whether crowned with success or consecrated 
in defeat, is to idealize principle and 

m character, intensify love of coun- 
try and convert defeat and disaster into pil- 
lars of support for future manhood and 
noble womanhood.” 

He also on the same occasion expressed the 
hope for a broader and higher and noble 
sentiment which could be written on the 
grave of every soldier who fell on our side— 
“Here lies an American hero, a martyr to the 
right, as his conscience conceived it.” 
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So, nearly 100 years later, on the anni- 
versary of that day in history, we can, I 
think, say that we have finally come to that 
point in history where we can express those 
feelings and say— General Gordon, your 
prayers have been answered.” 

The following day, Tuesday, April 11, 
paroles and rations were issued and the 
Confederate troops prepared for their final 
moment as warriors. On the 12th a Federal 
division drawn up in division front, its right 
at the crest of the hill, its left at the Bourock 
Isbell House, General Chamberlain, com- 
manding, came smartly to attention. 

Down the road quietly, but precisely, came 
the proud remnant of a great army, only 
8,000 remaining of the nearly 60,000 who had 
left Richmond. In columns of four, ragged, 
shell-shredded colors in the breeze, rifles 
with bayonets affixed, at the right shoulder 
in precise alinement, they came—led by Gen- 
eral Gordon. As the Confederate major gen- 
eral passed General Chamberlain, the latter 
ordered, “Present arms,” and as the com- 
mand rang out, General Gordon returned the 
salute with his own saber. When the troops 
had been brought to a halt on a line facing 
the Federal troops, the command came 
“Stack arms.” Cartridge boxes were unslung 
and hung on the arms. Then—slowly, rev- 
erently, and with tears misting their eyes, 
the color guards came forward and slowly 
and—let me quote Gordon: “With a re- 
luctance that was appealingly pathetic, the 
torn and tattered battle flags were leaned 
against the stocks or lain upon the ground.” 
Then, slowly and quietly in almost minis- 
terial voices, the command was given to re- 
sume the march and the worn columns of 
soldiers, suddenly grown old, warriors no 
longer, shuffled off up the hill. The Federal 
troops at rigid attention followed them with 
their eyes. As the last of the pitiful column 
passed, a great sigh went out from the 
whole division, every soldier of which had 
been holding his breath. 

It was over. In the space of 3 short days 
an army that all, then and now, regard as 
the bravest ever known had vanished from 
the earth. The debris of the war remained, 
but the men had gone. They had disap- 
peared, at least, in a dignified and honor- 
able way—not as prisoners of war, but as 
citizens of the Republic. 

The 10 years ahead were not easy for any 
of these men. The yiciousness of noncom- 
batants superseded the understanding of the 
soldier. At least, however, they could hold 
in their memories the dramatic moment of 
the salute of their former foes. 

Now, we who are gathered here today can 
truly agree with Lucius Q. C. Lamar, who 
in 1874 said, “Let us hope that future gen- 
erations when they remember the deeds of 
heroism and devotion done on both sides, 
will speak not of northern „prowess and 
southern courage, but the heroism, forti- 
tude, and courage of Americans in a war 
of ideas; a war in which each section sig- 
nalized its consecration to the principles 
as each understood them, of the American 
Constitution received from their fathers.” 

A little over a year ago a diligent historian 
of 90 passed away. It had been his wish 
for many years that this document which 
had been passed on to him by Captain 
Alberger, be brought back here to Ap- 
pomattox. 

It is, therefore, my honor, on behalf of 
Mrs. Rhoda Scoville of Lewiston, to carry 
out the wishes of her late husband, J. Board- 
man Scoville, who owned this document; 
and to present this copy of the surrender 
agreement of April 10, 1865, to the Ap- 
pomattox National Park so that it can be 
displayed with the tables on which the 
original was signed. 
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Alabama’s 9-to-8 Primary Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as a result of the 1960 census, 
Alabama will lose one of its Members of 
this body in the 88th Congress. The 
State legislature, being unable to redis- 
trict the State came up with a unique 
plan—the 9-8 plan. It required each 
Member to run in a district primary and 
then, winning in the district primary, 
run State at Large. 

This being a most difficult task for 
the voters as well as the Members and 
also being the first time, insofar as I 
know, where a primary of this type has 
been held it was thought that a detailed 
analyses of the results of the primary 
would be most enlightening and could 
be used as a guide for analyses of other 
primaries in other areas. 

Mr. Tom Young, my assistant, under- 
took to make the analyses and I believe it 
to be in such detail and of considerable 
value that I would like to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point. 


ALABAMA’s 9-TO-8 PRIMARY RESULTS 


The recent primary held in the State of 
Alabama, May 1962, under Act No. 154, passed 
by the State legislature in special session in 
1961, better known as the 9-8 plan is, to 
say the least, unique. Therefore, it was be- 
lieved that a statistical analysis of the results 
of the primary may be of interest to the 
congressional Members. The analysis con- 
tained herein was made from such informa- 
tion that was available through the Demo- 
cratic executive committee and the secre- 
tary of the State of Alabama. 

To determine the number of votes invali- 
dated due to the voters not voting for eight 
of the nine congressional candidates, or for 
other reasons, the total votes received in the 
Governor’s race was the only criteria that 
could be assumed to be the total votes cast 
in the congressional primary. Under this 
assumption, the total votes received by all 
candidates in the congressional primary was 
subtracted from the total votes received in 
the Governor's race. 

Total votes for Governor, 609,852; total 
votes for Congress, 568,766; votes invalidated, 
41,086 or 9.3 percent. 


ALABAMA LAW— (SPECIAL Session, 1961), Act 
No. 154 


An act relating to elections; to regulate 
further elections held for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for and election of 
Representatives in Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama: 

SECTION 1. If any political party holds pri- 
mary elections for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for election as Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States from Ala- 
bama, in 1962, or at any time thereafter 
until the State is redivided into congres- 
sional districts, such elections shall only be 
held as provided in this act. 

Sec. 2. On the first Tuesday in May 1962, 
and every 2 years thereafter, until the State 
is redivided into congressional districts, a 
candidate for election as Representative in 
Congress may be named by vote of the quali- 
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fied electors of each of the nine congressional 
districts described in Code of Alabama 1940, 
title 17, section 425. The name of the candi- 
date receiving a majority of the votes in the 
district shall be certified by the chairman of 
the State executive committee of the party 
holding the primary to the probate judges 
of the several counties of the State, who 
shall cause the names of such candidates as 
so certified to be placed upon paper 
ballots to be used in a statewide runoff 
primary election, which shall be held on 
the fourth Tuesday next following the date 
of the first primary. Only paper ballots 
shall be used in the primary election held 
on the fourth Tuesday next following the 
date of the first primary, in the election for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for 
election as Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States from Alabama under this 
act, and the use of voting machines for such 
purpose is hereby prohibited: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this act shall prohibit 
the use of voting machines for elections of 
candidates for other offices held in said pri- 
mary. The names of the eight candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes cast 
in the statewide runoff primary shall be 
certified by said State chairman to the sec- 
retary of state as the party's nominees for 
election to Congress at the ensuing general 
election. Every voter who votes in the state- 
wide runoff p: must vote for eight and 
only eight of the candidates whose names 
appear on the ballots. If no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of all the votes cast in the 
first primary, then there shall be held a 
district runoff primary election on the sec- 
ond Tuesday next following the first pri- 
mary; and the chairman of the State execu- 
tive committee shall certify to the probate 
judges of the several counties of the several 
districts, the names of the two candidates of 
his party to receive the highest number of 
votes in the first primary election. The pro- 
bate judges of the several counties shall have 
prepared and printed all election supplies 
and ballots to be voted in the district run- 
off primary election and also in the state- 
wide primary election. 

Sec. 3. At the general election in Novem- 
ber 1962, and every 2 years thereafter until 
the State is redivided into congressional dis- 
tricts, the Representatives in Congress shall 
be elected at large by the qualified electors 
of the whole State, provided that every elec- 
tor who votes in such election must vote for 
eight and only eight candidates for Repre- 
sentatives in 

Src. 4. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, primaries held for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for election as Rep- 
resentatives in Congress shall be conducted 
in the same way and according to the same 
laws as prescribed for conducting other pri- 
maries. 

Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws which con- 
fiict with this act are repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall become effective im- 
mediately upon its passage and approval by 
the Governor, or upon its otherwise becom- 
ing a law. However, if the Congress, at the 
present session or the next session, authorizes 
nine Members of Congress for Alabama, then 
this act shall have no force or effect and the 
present nine congressional districts in Ala- 
bama shall remain as are now described 
in section 425, title 17, code of 1940. 

5 September 15, 1961; time: 5:44 


＋. nereby certify that the foregoing copy of 
an act of the Legislature of Alabama has 
been compared with the enrolled act and it 18 
a true and correct copy thereof. 

Given under my hand this 2ist day of 
September 1961. 

J. E. SPEIGET, 
Secretary of State. 
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John Holton not only because of the services he has unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
— rendered to so many individuals, but also clude with these remarks the following 
SPEECH because, of his outstanding personal highly interesting address delivered by 
a qualities. Ijoin other Membersin wish- his honor, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 
ing him well in his new endeavor and I the city of New York, at the annual Al- 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE take this opportunity to thank him pub- fred E. Smith memorial dinner at the 
licly for his friendly and willing assist- Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Tuesday eve- 

pitti to occasions. October 9: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ce to me on many ning, : 


Ever since the inauguration of this great 
Friday, October 5, 1962 annual dinner in memory of Alfred E. Smith, 


KILGORE. . Speaker, as this it has been the gracious practice of His 
Seaska of e a to a close— Remarks by Mayor Robert F. Wagner Eminence the Cardinal to invite the mayor 


2 2 k to be one of the speakers. 
or so I have heard—the House is losing at 1962 Alfred E. Smith Memorial have bad reason to be grateful for this 


One of its most valuable employees, a Tamer tradition—for the last 9 years at least. 
help fiend te trate chun, Teter eo cits autres OAE E 
p en many of us. er on 
John Holton, for many years an aid EXTENSION OF REMARKS neia sears Pract noah waen 1 od 
d former Speaker Sam Rayburn, and Vr have me on his bands, at this affair, for all 
uring the current session legislative as- HON JOHN J. ROONEY those g 
Sistant to the present Speaker. John 2 : penis es Bila E tame bi eas 
been named Federal legislative OF NEW YORK repo 


beginning I didn’t plan it this way. But I 
Counsel in the Washington office of the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES got to like it—speaking at these affairs, I 


American Bankers Association, a position mean. And here I am again, and again, and 
for which he is eminently fitted by o again. 

g and temperament. John Hol- Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under For those who have had to listen to all my 
ton will be missed by House Members the permission heretofore granted me by past speeches on this occasion, I can pledge 
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only one thing; that I shall be brief. And 
I say, in the spirit of Governor Smith, that 
you can look at the record, and see if I keep 
this pledge. 

For the past 8 years, my subject on these 
occasions has always been the same; Alfred 
E. Smith. He is an almost inexhaustible 
subject as far as I am concerned. I knew 
him that well, and loved him and respect his 
memory that much, So tonight I will not 
change the focus of my remarks, but only 
the details. And I do see some here tonight 
who were not around when Alfred E. Smith 
was in his prime, but who, by their pres- 
ence here, show their appreciation of his 
historic role as a symbol of progressive lead- 
ership in the affairs of this city and State, 
as a great figure in the history of American 
Catholicism, and as a great influence in the 
development of the social and political con- 
science of America and the free world. 

In speaking of him, we must first realize 
how much time has passed since his heyday. 
His presence and personality were so power- 
ful that it seems only yesterday that he was 
among us. 

When Alfred E. Smith first opened his eyes 
in the house on South Street, 89 years ago, 
how different was the New York scene. The 
clipper ships, moored to open piers, thrust 
their bows out over the paths of the horse- 
drawn drays and wagons which tangled in 
the traffic jams of the day. The Brooklyn 
Bridge, which Al Smith watched as it was 
being built with a child's fascination, had 
not yet even been started when he was born. 
Ulysses S. Grant was President of the United 
States. 

It is almost 60 years since Al Smith began 
his Albany career as an assemblyman, and 
it is now 18 years since he died. 

As I see it, it is incumbent on us who knew 
him, as the years go by, to preserve the pic- 
ture of. a man who was above all human. 
We must not permit to grow unchecked the 
legend of a man who was superhuman. 
Governor Smith himself would be the first to 
resent it, and to remark—"cut out the bunk 
and stick to the record.” 

He could, of course, be fitted into the story 
book pattern, the Horatio Alger hero, whose 
father died when he was 13, and who im- 
mediately went to work supporting his 
widowed mother and his younger sister, This, 
of course, he did. It would have been in- 
comprehensible for him to have done any- 
thing else. 

He was ambitious and worked hard. But 
let us not forget—lest we make him stuffy— 
that sometimes he was late for work, when 
he was courting his beloved Katie Dunn, for 
she lived at the far end of an elevated rail- 
road ride, in the Bronx, and Al Smith did 
get home utnil the wee hours, just like any 
other swain. Let's not forget that he was so 
active in the old St. James Players that Katie 
Dunn's parents worried about her possibly 
marrying a young man whose career would be 
acting. 


Let us remember even the early days as an 
assemblyman—when he and my father and 
another crony all shared the same hotel 
room—and Assemblyman Smith and my 
father sometimes had a few beers with the 
boys at a nearby bar. It was legal, it was 
fun, and he never tried to disguise those ex- 
Peditions as studies in sociology. And 
neither should anyone else. 

What stood out, first, in the keen eyes of 
his sponsor, Tom Foley, and then later to 
all who knew him well, was his phenomenal 
capacity for growth. The young assembly- 
man became the informed assemblyman— 
the best informed assemblyman—without 
losing a single bit of his sense of humor. 
The man who never deliberately sat down 
to study a book on government, or a treatise 
on the problems of society, came to know 
more in those fields than even those who 
wrote the books and the treatises. 
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This judgment of Alfred E. Smith in his 
early years—the years before he became Gov- 
ernor—is neither a partisan one or one 
created in retrospect. When he was leaving 
the assembly m 1915, to become the sheriff 
of New York County, the New York Tribune— 
as Republican a newspaper then as is its 
successor today—suggested editorially that 
the State would be better off if it donated 
to Smith the fees of the sheriff's office but 
kept him in the legislature in Albany. 

Possibly his greatest victory was techni- 
cally a defeat, the famous one in 1920, when 
Warren G. Harding carried every assembly 
district In the city for President—except 
Smith’s home district—and Alfred E. Smith 
himself, defeated for Governor, nevertheless 
ran a million votes ahead of his ticket. And 
this in the days when the total vote was 
half of what it is today. He did virtually 
the same thing in 1924, only this time to win. 

But in victory or in defeat, he remained 
human—even boyish. We may remember 
him as the honorary superintendent of the 
Central Park Zoo, in his latter years. We 
should also remember that he established his 


‘own zoo in the executive mansion in Albany, 


and many a time State business had to wait 
while the monkeys were lured back into their 
cages from which they had escaped. 

What do we owe Governor Smith today? 
The reorganization of the State government, 
the building of our first great State insti- 
tutions, the establishment of State respon- 
sibility for the education of our children, 
the creation of our great parks and beaches, 
the conservation of our natural resources 
and power sites, the great battles he waged 
for preservation of civil liberties, the leader- 
ship he assumed, for good, in a great polit- 
ical party? Tes, all these and many more. 

In my judgment, his greatest monument 
is the tradition of public service he left 
behind, the tradition that men in govern- 
ment serve best when they serve the peo- 
ple with deeds rather than words. And in 
that same public service, the tradition that 
a man be judged on what he is and what he 
stands for, rather than who he is or where 
he came from. He was a man, a human 
being. He treated others as such, he re- 
garded himself as such, and he expected 
the same from others. 

As we toast his memory tonight, we toast 
to a man with many facets=—-the bright boy 
of humble beginnings, the young actor, the 
devoted suitor, husband and father, the pub- 
lic figure, the politician who grew with his 
party and made it greater each year he held 
its leadership, the man who learned as he 
worked and worked as he learned. 

In his countless victories, and also in his 
few defeats, He wanted to be judged only by 
his record. May we always continue to do 
sọ, may we continue to expound it as an ex- 
ample to those who have followed and those 
who will follow in the future. 


John W. Holton 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
@ great deal of pleasure that I rise to 
extend my most sincere good wishes to 
John W. Holton, for success in his new 
responsibilities. I am confident that the 
qualities that have contributed so much 
to his fine work in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that have endeared him 
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to so many of us, will assure him of still 
greater accomplishments in the future. 

During the years he has been here I 
have been happy to consider John as my 
friend, and he has been a friend to 
hundreds of Members throughout the 
years and likewise has received their 
friendship in return. His devoted sery- 
ice with the late Speaker Rayburn and 
our present beloved Speaker has re- 
dounded to the benefit of the entire 
House. Although I am sorry that he 
will not be with us in the future, I am 
extremely pleased that he will be in 
a position where his fine talents and 
personality will serve him well. 

I wish John Holton all the good things 
in life that he so eminently deserves, 
and I am sure that all the Members who 
have known him join me in this expres- 
sion of our regard. 


Christopher Columbus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Unit- 
ed States owes much of its greatness and 
glory to the peoples of many lands, 

But first and foremost among these 
countries comes Italy. That native 
home of the arts and learning gave birth 
to the famous 15th century explorer 
whose name and fame are inextricably 
associated with the New World. This 
native son of Genoa, born into a little 
known family some time between 1446 
and 1451, would have attained greatness 
in any age and under any clime as a 
daring and dauntless adventurer and re- 
sourceful explorer, but it was his great 
good fortune to live at the time he did, 
and to have immortalized his name by 
the discovery of the New World. It is 
true that his countryman and contem- 
porary, Amerigo Vespucci, gave his name 
to the new continent, but Columbus dis- 
covered it. 

This epoch-making and historic dis- 
covery by the adventurous and highly 
gifted son of a Genoese weaver easily 
ranks at the top of all explorations and 
discoveries of all time, or, at least it 
should be classed among the topmost of 
such discoveries in recorded human his- 
tory. The discovery of America has been 
a real and lasting blessing to humanity 
in many ways—materially and spirit- 
Many, politically, socially, and cultur- 

ly. 
It is difficult to assess and evaluate the 
benefits the Old World derived by this 
discovery, and also the way the natives 
in the New World benefited by their con- 
tacts with the people of the Old World. 
Of course, there is the great and over- 
riding living fact, the birth, rise, and 
growth of this great Republic, the United 
States of America. 

On the 470th anniversary of his dis- 
covery of America, we pay tribute and 
honor the memory of this great Genoese 
discoverer, Christopher Columbus. 


1962 


Washington State’s New Breed of 
Political Personalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives 
recognize the importance under our sys- 
tem of government of good candidates 
for political office—all offices both local, 
State, and National. 

In this connection, Bruce K. Chapman, 
publisher of Advance, a journal of politi- 
cal thought, has singled out my State 
and written an article in the November 
1962 issue entitled “The New Breed in 


Washington State.” 

Having observed at firsthand and very 
closely in several instances the develop- 
ment of a need for a group of young po- 
litical personalities during the past 
decade I have a special interest in those 
whose names are mentioned. Even more 
than the personal angle, however, is my 
interest in better State legislation as a 
basis of good government. 

Under leave to do so, I include the 
Advance article: 

Vigorous new  personalities—candidates 
with ability and vision—are needed by every 
Republican Party, and by none more than 
the sagging GOP in Washington State. Re- 
Publicans do elect five of seven Congressmen, 
but these are mostly holdovers from an 
earlier, happier era. Both U.S. Senators, the 
Governor, and both houses of the legislature 
are Democratic. Fortunately, however, the 
end of the crisis is near. For no party in 
the Union is getting a healthier infusion of 
young blood, in quantity and quality than 
is—at last—the GOP in Washington. 

Consider the 1962 elections. Although 
there is a U.S, Senator race in Washington 
this year, the major Republican emphasis is 
on the attempt of a group of young legisla- 
tors and legislature candidates to capture the 
State house of representatives and to build 
for a conquest of the Senate and governor- 
ship in 1964. GOP State Chairman Mort 
Frayn has called these young leaders “the 
very future—and the immediate future—of 
the party in this State.” 

So far as their personal careers go, the 
new breed has been “lucky.” The party has 
been freely accepting young people in re- 
Sponsible positions for several years. Any- 
One willing to help is welcome; for, to be 
Candid, the Republican party has been almost 
flat on its face. 

How did this situation arise? 


THE PROBLEMS 


Washington, and especially populous west- 
ern Washington, is overwhelmingly middle 
Class. Boeing Aircraft employs one-third of 
Seattle’s workers. The area is heavily union- 

While the working middle class orien- 
tation provides social stability, the absence 
of any large group of wealthy men who can 
afford political contributions has chronically 
Weakened the Republicans. Moreover, some 
Of the dozen wealthy men who are con- 
cerned about the state of the GOP have 

candidates either too colorless or too 
conservative to win. Their support of right- 
to-work in 1956 and 1958 sent the party 
reeling, Meanwhile, the Democrats have ex- 
Ploited the power of the unions to win all 
the State offices with candidates only slightly 
More impressive than those of the Republi- 
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cans. Said one Republican of the party’s 
1960 gubernatorial candidate, “He was the 
only man in Washington who could have 
lost to Governor Rosellini.” 

So long and so completely has the GOP 
been out of power that many businessmen, 
while privately professing their Republican- 
ism, now regularly contribute to Democratic 
campaigns. Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
raised so much money for this year’s cam- 
paign that he announced he would contrib- 
ute the probable excess to the University of 
Washington. 

Were it not fof the political arrival of its 
young people, the party’s situation would be 
dismal, if not desperate. But they have 
arrived, bringing prospects for better State 
government in Washington and a much 
stronger GOP. 

THE NEW BREED 

Who are these young men? Largely they 
are products of the Eisenhower years. Many 
became active just 10 years ago in Ike’s first 
campaign, and several became acquainted 
through the Young Republicans. One of the 
brightest lights in the State legislature, 
Seattle Attorney Slade Gorton, settled down 
in Washington as late as 1956 after an 
academic career at Dartmouth and Columbia 
and a stint in the Air Force. With a cam- 
paign of personal doorbelling“ typical of 
the new breed he was elected a State repre- 
sentative only 2 years later, in 1958. 

No one ever questioned or resented his 
newness. No one has resented his youth 
or that of the other legislators. All of them, 
except their informal “adviser and stabi- 
lizer," Damon Canfield of Yakima, are in 
their twenties or thirties. 

The number of the new breed is hard to 
determine, for all the members are careful 
to disclaim any organizational intentions. 
With exceptions like Harry Lewis of Thur- 
ston County (Olympia), Tom Copeland of 
Walla Walla, Jack Metcalf of Everett, Pat 
Comfort of Tacoma, and a few others, most 
of the young legislators come from Metro- 
politan Seattle. In the work of State politics 
everywhere, while youth may not be resented, 
the dominant role of one metropolitan area 
often is. Consequently, as Seattleite Walter 
Williams, Jr., insists, We are very eager not 
to be a clique; each of us wants to work 
with everyone down there (Olympia).” 

In a sense, however, the Seattle legislators 
are unique. Several are personal friends, 
and almost all are involved in the city’s tech- 
nically nonpartisan politics. These local 
representatives meet once a month with 
other leaders—from politics, education and 
business—to discuss every sort of city and 
State matter. The meetings are informal 
and democratic. To discourage the paranoid 
speculations usually current in any com- 
munity politics, the group does not even 
have a name. 

Oddly, these very creative Seattle legis- 
lators represent safe Republican districts, a 
pattern generally opposite the one in Con- 
gress, where the safest districts often produce 
the least effective representatives. “We 
don't have to fuss about the next election,” 
one “new breed” legislator explains, “so we 
can take the lead in developing new pro- 

Coming from the State’s largest city they 
are almost the only legislators concerned 
with such matters as mass transportation 
and housing discrimination. Even their 
Democratic counterparts in Seattle are little 
concerned with the transportation problem. 
In housing discrimination the Democrats in 
the legislature follow the example of the 
Governor. Both cater to the needs of indi- 
vidual lobbyists but neglect the cause of 
integrated housing. 

PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICANS 


In Seattle and across the State, the new 
breed of young Republican legislators share 
a common pragmatic and forward-looking 
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approach. Though most might call them- 
selves “progressive Republicans,” the exces- 
sive labeling that occupies much of the na- 
tional party is refreshingly absent on the 
State level. Their essential purpose is to 
provide sound answers to State and local 
problems before the Federal Government 
moves in, and to return to localities some of 
the rights the State itself has usurped. 

The watchword of the group is “positive 
alternatives.” As State Senator Charles 
Moriarty, Jr., of Seattle puts it, “We always 
are looking for answers that are right on the 
merits and also politically right.” Thus, re- 
plying to the Democratic demands for higher 
taxes, the Republicans in the recent past 
have presented their own alternative pro- 

: Increased aid to schools and State 
institutions (mental and other hospitals, 
and prisons) through cuts in the bureauc- 
racy and reform of one of the Nation’s most 
outlandish welfare programs, For Republi- 
cans to so oppose excessive welfare measures 
and bloated bureaucracy is not uncommon; 
it is uncommon for them to do so under the 
popular banner of improved education and 
State institutions. Even welfare reform is 
proposed in the name of the needy, and 
properly so, since the reforms include an 
expanded vocational training program. 

In the Republican Party the new breed ex- 
tends its influence by the cogency of its 
individual and collective thought. Says 
Moriarty, The efforts of the group see 
fruition in surprising ways: when the party 
adopts our program in the convention plat- 
form, or when a candidate we've never heard 
of takes up our issues.” Speculation has al- 
ready begun that the young minority leader 
Dan Evans will be a gubernatorial candidate 
in 1964. 

An important reason for the popularity of 
the young legislators among Republicans is 
their eagerness to help the party. They 
rec that Republicans could win the 
State legislature only if the incumbent Re- 
publicans found good candidates and per- 
suaded them to run. Even while running 
for reelection themselves, Representative 
Evans and Representative Joel Pritchard 
formed an ad hoc campaign committee al- 
most a year ago to seek out and support 
likely candidates throughout the State. 
They followed up their initial work with a 
campaign manual prepared by Representa- 
tive Harry B. Lewis of Thurston County 
(Olympia) and formed a campaign school at 
Vancouver attended by some 200 candidates 
across the State. Neither has either party 
seen such activity. If the Republicans win 
control of the House, the thanks will go to 
these veterans of only one ot two terms. 

SUCCESSFUL AMATEPRS 

That the new breed of legislators are 
“amateurs” both explains their success and 
makes it the more remarkable, for almost 
all of them are practicing lawyers or busi- 
nessmen who could not afford to serve in 
State government at the pay of $3,000 a year 
if the legislature met more than the present 
60-day session. At the same time, they are 
having an unusually heavy impact for part- 
time politicians. 

Their competition for top billing on fu- 
ture GOP tickets comes largely from a num- 
ber of equally young far right neophytes 
who obligingly have been killing themselves 
off at the polls by aiming too high too soon. 

If the State legislators of the new breed 
find themselves in control of the house in 
1963 and the senate and governorship in 
1965 first there will be legislative reform to 
end the Democratic Governor’s “legislation 
by administrators.” Also, like Republicans 
in Congress, the Washington State minority 
is outrageously shortchanged on staffing, a 
situation the GOP leadership is pledged to 
repair. There will be as well the expected 
investigations of Democratic corruption un- 
der Rosellini., 
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Then, however, will come unprecedented 
attention to the long-range needs of the 
State, from tax reform to transportation. 
Here will be a model for other young Repub- 
licans in other States. Here will be an ex- 
ample to older Republicans across the coun- 
try who complain about the party’s situation 
at the State level but close the door of that 
same party to newcomers. Here will be a 
model indeed, for if the dynamic new breed 
in Washington State continue their present 
course, the result may be a governmental 
renaissance not seen at the State level since 
the “Wisconsin idea” of the progressive era. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


OY 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I want to join all 
my colleagues in saying a few words con- 
cerning the fine service my colleague, 
the Honorable James C. Davis, of Geor- 
gia, has rendered the people of his State 
and country during the 16 years he has 
been a Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. It has been my pleas- 
ure and privilege to serve on the District 
Committee with Judge Davis and I am 
certain that my colleagues will agree 
with me that he has been solely respon- 
sible for saving the taxpayers of this 
country more than a billion dollars dur- 
ing the time he has been serving in the 
Congress. 

Judge Davis is a great advocate of 


States’ rights, law and order, and believes ~ 


in the principles set out in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. I do not 
know of any man who has ever served in 
Congress, during the 24 years I have been 
privileged to be a Member of that body, 
who has made a better impression on me 
than Judge Davis. He has never been 
known to compromise a principle. I am 
certain that if the District Commission- 
ers, the President, and the courts had 
supported the principles and legislation 
advocated by Judge Davis during the 
time he has been a Member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, there would be very lit- 
tle crime here in the Nation’s Capital at 
the present time. 

The State of Georgia and the entire 
Nation have suffered a great loss in los- 
ing Judge Davis’ services as a Member 
of the U.S. Congress. I personally do not 
know of any man who can properly fill 
his shoes as a lawmaker here on Capitol 
Hill. As chairman of the Police and 
Firemen’s Subcommittee which also 
handles numerous judicial bills and oth- 
er bills relative to legal matters in the 
District of Columbia, he has always done 
a wonderful job and will leave a record 
second to none as a lawmaker. I know 
that Judge Davis will be greatly relieved 
from the terrific pressure he has always 
had upon him from left-wing groups who 
were not satisfied to disagree with his 
viewpoints on legislation but made an ef- 
fort to destroy his character on numer- 
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ous instances by handling the truth ex- 
tremely recklessly. 

In my humble opinion the day will 
come when certain people in the city of 
Washington and the United States will 
wish that they had a person of Judge 
Davis's intestinal fortitude as a Member 
of the U.S. Congress. Mr. Speaker, I 
could write pages and pages of history 
on the good work Judge Davis has done 
during the time he has served as a Mem- 
ber of Congress; however, I want to take 
this brief moment to express publicly 
my opinion as to how much his services 
will be missed and the people of the 
United States, including the people of 
Georgia, will be the losers in this case 
and not Judge Davis. 

My sincere wish is for Judge Davis and 
Mrs. Davis to have an opportunity to en- 
joy some of the good things of life, after 
the Judge’s retirement, which they have 
been unable to take advantage of dur- 
ing the busy years Judge Davis has 
served the people of his district and the 
United States so well 


Washington Is Losing a Solon, and Ala- 
bama Is Regaining a Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
his colleagues will read with interest the 
following article by Tom Donnelly about 
the distinguished and beloved gentleman 
from Alabama, the Honorable Frank 
Boxkix, that appeared in the October 9, 
1962, issue of the Washington Daily 
News: 

In England distinguished public servants 


may look forward to being knighted, which’ 


means among other things that the man is 
entitled to call himself “Sir” and the woman 
behind him may expect to be addressed as 
“Lady So-and-So.” In the States we have 
no such system of reward for a job well done. 

We've got something bigger and better. 
We've got the congressional tribute. Or 
rather, Representative Frank W. BOYEIN, 
the lameduck Democrat from Alabama, has 
got it. A fig for titles and similar flimsy 
frumpery. The hosannas Representative 
Borxix's colleagues read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp will endure in all their 3 
beauty when Homer and Shak 
forgotten. But only then, as some literary 
jokester once said. 

I can well believe that Representative Bor- 
«In might forget the hurt of defeat in the 
recent primary in the warm bath of praise 
his colleagues poured forth for him. Many 
men would give 10 years off their lifes merely 
to dip a toe in such a bath. 

The 1960 census cut the number of Alabama 
Congressmen from nine to eight, all nine in- 
cumbents ran at large, Mr. Borxrx ran ninth, 
and out. Ah, but Mr. Rivers of South Caro- 
lina. spoke thus of Mr. BOYKIN, for all the 
world to hear: “It is not possible to use the 
English language and describe the character 
of this man. He is unique among men. He 
is unique among public servants. When he 
will have left this Congress and departed 
this life, he will have been unique among all 
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men. His kind flashes across the scene of 
life's stage only once in a thousand years.” 

So far, Mr. Rivers has used the English 
language in a somewhat teasing, enigmatic 
manner, “Unique” could indicate many 
things, not all of them necessarily good. 
But when Mr. Rivers says Mr. BOYKIN is “a 
man of magnificent, and astronomical sta- 
ture,” we know where we are. Up in a 
balloon with Mr. Borkix, floating against 
the azure blue. “Countless millions of deeds 
too numerous to recall and which I am too 
feeble to describe mark this great American,” 
valiantly puffs out Mr, Rivers, launching 
into a slight variation of a poem that has 
long inspired multitudes: 

“FRANK BOYKIN can dream and not make 
dreams his master; 

“He can think and not make thoughts 
his aim.” 

And so on, thrilling syllable after thril- 
ling syllable. 

Many of the singing Congressmen pointed 
out that Mr. Borxrn graduated with honors 
from the university of hard knocks, and Mr. 
Grant, of Alabama, reminded his hearers 
that, wealthy though he now is, Mr. BOYKIN 
has not turned his back on the humble of 
this earth. “This man dearly loves dogs. 
For many years he has in the early morning 
hours visited the Washington pound, Claimed 
dogs, and shipped them to friends all over 
the country.” 

Other colleagues declared that Mr. Bor- 
KIn’s knowledge in many fields was almost 
unbelievable. He has the rare gift of being 
able to lift the spirits of anyone who en- 
counters him even briefly. It is unbelievable 
that a man with his capabilities and energy 
exists. A man who endows his colleagues 
with some indefinable euphoria for which 
he will always be remembered. When the 
Holy Spirit breathed the spark of life in the 
palpitating heart of Frank BOYKIN, He gave 
to humankind one of the most gentle and 
considerate souls that ever lived.” 

Of this man who built his political career 
on the slogan, “Everything is made for love,” 
it seems only fitting to concede that Wash- 
ington is losing a solon, and Alabama is 
regaining a son. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, who in 1956 
succeeded her late husband as Repre- 
sentative of the Second District of the 
great Commonwealth, will depart for 
another distinguished post as Treas- 
urer of the United States. She has 
served her constituency well while dedi- 
cating her energies at all times to the 
best interest of our Nation. Although we 
regret her departure; and we shall miss 
her infectious personality and her re- 
assuring presence, we heartily congratu- 
late her, confident that the country 
shall continue to benefit from her 
knowledge and perseverance and integ- 
rity. 

On behalf of the people of her entire 
district, and all of the people of the city 
of Philadelphia and the citizens of the 
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Teaching America to Young Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days it seems necessary that the leaders 
of our education systems concentrate 
their efforts on finances, scholastic rat- 
ings, and winning athletic teams. But 
Dr. Harold Eibling, superintendent of 
the Columbus, Ohio, school system, feels 
that something else is important, too. 
He has published a report in the form of 
a brochure on “Teaching America to 
Young Americans” which deserves the 
commendation of those who believe that 
respect for the flag and love of country 
are necessary ingredients in the educa- 
tion of young Americans. Dr. Eibling is 
a prominent administrator and the au- 
thor of textbooks on American history 
and government. He has traveled ex- 
tensively and knows, firsthand, the 
methods of teaching used in other coun- 
tries. The systematic indoctrination of 
Russian children about communism is no 
secret. It therefore seems only logical 
that we should provide inspiration for 
patriotism in our children and this effort 
at Columbus is for that reason encour- 
aging and refreshing. Dr. Eibling's let- 
ter, which serves as a preface to the 
brochure, follows: 

My FetLtow Crrizens: I often wonder if 
there are any sights in this world more 
emotionally charged than the sight of our 
Nation's flag being held proudly aloft in the 
front line of some patriotic parade; or the 
sight of a gigantic Old Glory rising above a 
crowded stadium while thousands of free 
men, women, and children blend voices in our 
national anthem; or the sight of an audi- 
torium filled with the old and the young of 
a dozen national origins, all respectfully 
standing with hands on hearts, all pledging 
allegiance to the colorful symbol that unifies 
them as the freest people on the face of the 
earth. 

Such sights never fall to stir me deeply. 
My heart pounds a bit faster and my nerves 
tingle. If this is a childish reaction, my only 
reply is that there are certain things one 
must “recelve—as a little child.” I have no 
doubt that a good deal of our patriotic fervor 
is a product of childhood. It starts, perhaps, 
as à simple attitude about personal freedom. 
Then it grows to become a treasured part of 
& code of values. As we observe our fellow 
men, as we learn the stories of America in our 
Schools, as we listen to the counsel of parents, 
we soon discover that others feel quite sim- 
larly about such intangible things as free- 
dom, equality, and brotherhood. We then 
become truly one people, united by a set of 
beliefs that use such reason-defying phrases 
as “endowed by their Creator” and “God- 
given rights.” 

Both in the glorious and the unglorified 
days of our Republic, I have been able to say 
that I am proud to be an American: I de- 
Serve no credit for this devotion to my coun- 
try. It has been the natural outgrowth of 
the associations with the free men I have 
known in this country; it has sprung from 
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my familial training; it has been nurtured 
by the good men and women who have been 
my classroom tutors in searches for wisdom 
and knowledge. 

As one whose life has been devoted to edu- 
cation, I would be among the first to admit 
that there is more to true instruction than 
reading, writing, and computation. Just as 
there is more in great literature than a well- 
turned phrase: just as there is more in art 
than design; just as there is more in archi- 
tecture than function; so there is more in 
education than facts and figures. There are 
human elements: the flowering of dignity, of 
individuality, of human understanding, of 
responsibility, of duty. In the development 
of all these traits, the educational system 
plays an integral role. 

As superintendent of the Columbus public 
schools, I have no greater hope than that the 
schoolchildren of our metropolitan city are 
getting as much help in becoming good citi- 
zens of this free country as we adults did 
from our teachers. I am certain we of the 
Columbus public schools have the staff, the 
program, and the community support to give 
vital assistance in the most imperative task 
facing families, communities, States, and our 
Nation today—the development of millions 
of splendid, young, dedicated Americans. 
Your Columbus schools are now engaged 
wholeheartedly in this aspect of education. 
History will be the judge of our success. 

Sincerely yours, 
, HAROLD H. ELING, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Another Cuba in British Guiana? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
excellent article by Victor Riesel, on the 
activities of Mrs. Cheddi Jagan, wife of 
the Prime Minister of Guiana, appeared 
in the October 9 issue of the New York 
Mirror: 


INSE Lanor—CHINESE Reps Pian A "Cusa" 
or THER OWN 


(By Victor Riesel) 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX., October 8.—With the 
Soviets neatly entrenched in the Caribbean 
can the Chinese Communists be far behind? 
Nope. 

They. want some frontage on the lovely 
waters which stretch from the top of South 
America into the lazy blue of the Gulf of 
Mexico. So the “Chi-coms” are preparing to 
build a Cuba of thelr own. They have their 
eyes on British Guiana. And they were told 
not too long ago they’d be welcome. 

They got this word from an authoritative 
Gulanian. She's the Communist wife of the 
avowedly Communist Prime Minister Cheddl 
Jagan. The lady was in Peiping just a few 
weeks back. 

After touring the mainland of China as 
the guest of the state for 2 weeks, she arrived 
in its capital to be greeted by a mass rally. 
There, beneath the red banners, she told of 
her devotion to Mao Tse-tung, denounced 
the United States, applauded speakers who 
shouted against “shameful * * American 
imperialism” and welcomed Chi-com aid in 
“rebuilding” her country. 

A beachhead in the Caribbean is quite an 
important leap forward for Mao's state. So 
word went out that Mrs. Jagan was to be 
treated royally. She was. 

She was officially hailed by six special 
Chi-com organizations—some of them cre- 
ated especially for the infiltration of the 
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lands which start rolling below the Rio 
Grande, a few feet from which I have just 
stood. Sponsoring the rally of welcome for 


tion, the People’s Institute of Foreign Af- 
fairs, the China Peace Committee, the Na- 
tional Women's Federation of China, the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the All-China Youth Federation. 

For 2 weeks she had been unleashing antl- 
Western speeches. Now at the rally she really 
poured it on: 

“The ruthlessness of the colonial powers,” 
said she as she warmed up to her oratorical 
bludgeoning of the United States and Britain, 
“the excessive plundering of national re- 
sources of colonies and inhuman disregard 
for the masses, have helped open the eyes of 
the exploited and straightened their courage 
for the struggle.” 

This—from the wife of the Prime Minister 
who went to the White House asking for a 
loan of $28 million and then complained 
when he did not get it. 

Among those cheering her was the Cuban 
Ambassador to Communist China, Oscar 
Pino-Santoso. He cheered most loudly when 
Mrs, Jagan shouted that the “Cuban people 
need support in the against recent 
provocations and to retain their hard-won 
freedom.” 

After some days of secret conferences with 
Chi-com leaders, Mrs, Jagan flew to London 
to join her husband at the British Common- 
wealth conference. There both of them pro- 
tested their lack of freedom. 

Freedom for whom? The people of Gul- 
ana? Judge for yourself from a message 
sent to me by the editor of an anti-Com- 
munist newspaper in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, a newspaper which has criticized 
the Jagan association with the Communist 
international,’ ranging from Havana, to 

to Moscow and on to Peiping: 

“We are a small newspaper,” says G. E. 
Willock, editor of the Daily Chronicle, 
“fighting the Communist menace and have 
suffered as a result. Apart from an advertis- 
ing tax that has been imposed on press and 
radio, which has resulted in a considerable 
reduction of revenue, the 


go 
newspapers by departments and agencies. 

“This is a matter which we would like 
be ventilated in the American press. 
urgent.” 

That's right. Real freedom is the 
urgent of matters. If the Jagans and 
international allies win and they 
new Cuba we will not, this time, be abl 
say we were not aware of the policies of 
people seizing power. 
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The Record of the 87th Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion: Report to the People of the 2d 
Congressional District of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as has been my custom since 
my first election to Congress, I wish to 
report to the people of the mountain- 
valley 2d Congressional District con- 
cerning my votes and actions during the 
2d session of the 87th Congress. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recor a table which 
lists my rollcall votes during 1962: 
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| Voting record of Congressman Harold T. Johnson, 87th Cong., 2d sess. 
i Issue Status 
Election of Speaker John W. tome Frage oh hen teeta Ronn ean bnd Snag abba iweb en bowetdinw di S McCormack elected, 
Federal assistance for construction of college academic facilities bre 


To o permit aai porte ad free of 3 of 21 acres of privately owned land in Grand Canyon National Park 


Authorize Fourth Assistan 5 2080 888855 E . iy EE .| Became law. 
To increase national debt limit ceiling to P ean eS E z law. 
Disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 1 for — nis ). (‘‘No” vote favored reorganiratlon.) Reorgentansion ap- 
proved. 
Approve improvements in the Distriet of Columbia juvenſle court system 44„%,—19³᷑ «%% Became law. 
‘oted for Adopt a 2-year program to train unemployed workers „„ „44 „4ũ„ũ„%hũ4„«„«“örã“⁴n „„ Became law. 
Voted for Authorize assistance to States developing educational television programs and fnelllties Became law. 
Voted for.. Authorize Attorney General to issne civil oe demands in antitrust cases. Became law. 
Voted for Strengthen Welfare and Pension Plan Disclosure At -| Became law 
Motion to reduce Federal payments to needy aged, Tina, and disabled to $66 per month -| Motion defeated 
Passage of bill designed to stress rehabilitation of welfare a improve eelfare services, and elimin: came law 
Authorize standby authority for the United States to lend $2,000, ENA 5 International M onetary Fund Became law. 
Raise compensation payments to veterans with F Wann 2 Became law. 
Authorize an appropriation of $63,750,000 for Peace Corps to permit 8 of Corps to about 10,000 Recame law 
Recommital motion on 2d su £00,500 be 3 (Bill 3 passed by voice vote. 5 Became law. 
Authorizes 258150 188000 of 3 —9 5 t of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. Jecame law 
Motion to spartments of Labor; Health, Education, and Welfare. (Bill which included 
assistance to pata in pote 8 areas, subsequently passed bya Voice vote. ) Motion defeated. 
Passage of 1962 tax revision ind SPT. — — . ̃ ok Became law. 
Authorize e nn of $3,000,000 to reimburse New York City for overtime payments to police force during the 1960 | Passed House, 
encral Asse: 


G 
Authorize President to SARTA a OF n SOANA TEAM 
Motion to kill legislative vA a inva te eee (Bill subsequently passed by a voice vote.) 
To 8 ene e,, dd . nre oon Edited % 
To authorize Federal Communications Commission to require television manufacturers to equip all sets for receiving ultra- | Became law. 
high frequency channels in addition to very high frequency. 
To establish private corporation to o te a commercial communications satellite system... „„ Became law. 
To authorize payment of $73,000,000 to Philippine Islands for World War H damages... ..| Defeated. 
To authorize eee for construction of ties at public and nonprofit colle; 


To authorize $3, 9 5 for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration in fiscal 1 Recame law. 
To amend the 1 et to improve Fiat pega and establish special fund for needy schools Became law. 
To bring negotiated defense 5 contracts under more rigid legislative control.. Became law. 


Temporary increase in national debt 


Taan — farm bill to perml mete it pl planting additional grain in feed deficit areas ae fey aa 1. 
o amen to g o n efeit areas.. EEE ARE EENT OE ae mendment passe: 
To MITE feri DE asc onan cee e ð ᷣ ß s aD a 3363)... EE pre ee A E Bill killed. 
To extend Defense Production Act s x prie AeA SE Became law. 
To amend Ex — -| Became law. 

0 E: . ne ee Became law, 
To ban in te 5 of gambling maclunes . „„„4„%„êee -| Became law. 
To give Civil Aeronautics Board permanent authority to regulate supplemental airlines.. -| Became law. 
To extend ceiling on subsidies for domestic ship construction and conversion -| Passed House, 
munnrnrn f Ra AE — ¾ò——... -| Became law. 
Increase authorizations for Pacific Trust Islands 4 „ 4 eee -| Became law, 
Urging Federal Communications Commission to permit increase of power on elcar channel AM radio stations. Passed House, 
To appropriate — ty poy 000 for Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce Became law, 


To appropriate $5 000,000 for wirt ment of Agriculture Became law. 
Tse Che oe —.— 

0 a oper 0 epen 
To Raven construction of of Baker reclamation : 


To authorize campensation to U.S. citizens for personal or ty 8 D E Ly Ge a oe apr Became law. 
To permit President to distribute additional sugar quotas to Western nations 
Motion to permit continued waste of steam haga A at N nuclear reactor. 
Enuct ment of temporary farm bill to continue 
To increase limits on size of Federal Reserve m denk buildings and require Federal Reserve Board approval of 


contracts. 
Motion to kill Public Works Coordination and Acceleration Act. (Subsoquently passed by voice vote.) Motion rejected, 
Motion to reject Senate amendment to AEC appropriations which would permit utilization of waste steam energy at Han- | Motion defeated. 


nuclear reactor, 


Constitutional amendment 9 ban taxes in Federal elections 


5 — RERS 3 eek, Tanho, Center AER E A 
Burns Cree! 

Ts Expansion A 8 ee Prolect from public works 
Drug Act of 1002 
To curb deten blications in 
Postal Service and Fed 
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A Blueprint for Survival To Avoid 
Thermonuclear War, To Avoid Sur- 
render, To Preserve Freedom, To Insure 
a Just and Enduring Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the life 
of every man, woman, and child is at 
Stake in the present climactic phase of 
the total war being waged against the 
United States and the free world by the 
Soviet-Communist forces. 

The accelerating relative decline of 
the strength of the free world has re- 
Sulted in our present position of extreme 
Peril, 

Khrushchey is now presenting to us a 
Series of military thrusts, political de- 
Mands and ultimatums for our retreat. 

In southeast Asia, Laos has been de- 
livered to a Comunist-dominated coali- 
tion government. Our U.S. soldiers are 
Now fighting in an undeclared guerrilla 
War to prevent a Communist takeover 
of South Vietnam. 

Khrushchey is actively inciting the 
Berlin crisis. His objectives are to first 
neutralize West Germany and then to 
disintegrate our North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization military alliance. 

In Europe, Soviet and United States 
Nuclear artillery are positioned for ac- 

on. 

In Cuba, the Soviet is now construct- 
ing land, sea, and air nuclear missile 
Weapons systems designed to menace the 
People of the United States. This Soviet 
Nuclear complex will be completed within 
6 months to 1 year. 

The free world and the United States 
are almost paralyzed by confusion, dis- 
Unity, indecisions and vacillations. 

The United States is relentlessly being 
Squeezed into the grim alternatives of 

ermonuclear destruction or abject sur- 

er. 

Mr. Speaker, over the course of years, 
I have presented to Congress a series of 

National goals, policies, strategies, tac- 
Cs, and implementing organizational 

Structures to effectively counter the So- 

Viet-Communist global politicomilitary 

War for our destruction. 

I have summarized these proposals in- 
to a blueprint for our survival, to avoid 

€rmonuclear war, to avoid abject sur- 
render, to preserve our freedom, to in- 

Sure a just and enduring peace. 

THE DECLINE OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
YREE WORLD; THE RISING POWER OF THE 
SOVIET-COMMUNIST FORCES 

A Since the inception of the interna- 

tonal Communist movement in 1919, one 

bad country after another has fallen be- 
one the Soviet-Communist advance. 
paged 1939, total power has been seized 

B Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Albania, 

posaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 

5 Ungary Poland, Rumania, North Ko- 
fa, Red China, North Vietnam, Tibet, 

and Cuba. 
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The Soviet-Communist forces now di- 
rectly control the economic and political 
resources, the labor productivity, and the 
mlitary power of 1 billion people, 35 per- 
cent of the world’s population. 

The genesis of the decline of the rela- 
tive power of the United States was the 
diplomatic recognition of the Soviet- 
Communist Government by the United 
States in 1933. 

Due to the total lack of comprehension 
of the nature, purposes, scope, magni- 
tude, strategies, and tactics of the Soviet- 
Communist forces, the United States and 
the free world have completely failed to 
counter the realities of this war. 

Our foreign policies have not ma- 
terially changed for 30 years during the 
administrations of Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, or Kennedy. 

Today, Khrushchev claims that the 
balance of world power has shifted to a 
Soviet-Communist supremacy. No one, 
to my knowledge, can categorically deny 
his conclusion. 

On this premise, he is gambling for the 
entire world, nothing less. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY, 
THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, OTHER COMMUNIST 
GOVERNMENTS 
We must recognize, once and for all, 

that the actual enemy is the interna- 

tional Communist conspiracy. 

It is composed of 98 national Commu- 
nist Parties. All of these Communist 
Parties acknowledge the leadership of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

The politburo of the Soviet, and Khru- 
shchey as first secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, in fact, 
exercise leadership, direction, and disci- 
pline over thase national parties and 
their over 40 million member agents. 

Members of this Communist alliance, 
may at times, differ about the timing, 
method or means to be used for the 
destruction of the free world. 

All Communist parties acknowledge 
allegiance to, and solidarity with, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The international Communist con- 
spiracy is a supranatural organization. 


In every nation where the Communist 


Party has seized power, the national 
government is completely subordinated 
to the political and military objectives of 
the Soviet led international Communist 
alliance. 

Khrushchev, as the acknowledged 
commander-in-chief of the international 
Communist conspiracy, has at his com- 
mand two gigantic power systems for 
waging his war of destruction, 

He directs an army of 40,000,000 Com- 
munist member party agents strategi- 
cally placed in every nation of the 
world. He also controls the total 
economic, political, and military re- 
sources of all Communist governed na- 
tions. 

GOALS, POLICIES AND ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND FREE WORLD TO COUNTER 
SOVIET UNION, SOVIET BLOC NATIONS AND 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 
The United States and the free world 

have aspirations toward a world society 

of free and independent nations. But, 

they have failed to formulate and im- 

plement positive goals, policies, programs 
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and implementing organizations to 
match the rallying cries, the organiza- 
tions, the strategies and tactics of the 
Soviet directed world Communist total 
war. 

Without goals or objectives we are un- 
able to develop effective international or 
national policies for extending the area 
of freedom in the world. 

UNITED STATES AND FREE WORLD POLICY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL FAILURES 

Due to a lack of comprehension of the 
Soviet-Communist organization and of- 
fensive, the United States and the free 
world have failed to formulate, agree 
upon, and pursue righteous international 
and national goals. 

We have attempted to counter Soviet- 
Communist campaigns with the follow- 
ing policies and organizations: 

Policy of containment, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, other military alli- 
ances, massive retaliation, the United 
Nations, summit meetings, cultural ex- 
changes, foreign aid, the Peace Corps, 
disarmament negotiations, the Disarma- 
ment Agency, international gifts and 
loans, Atoms for Peace Agency. 

While the purpose and intent of these 
policies and organizations are commend- 
able, they have failed to ward off or stem 
the Soviet-Communist advances. They 
are defensive, self-deceptive, and self- 
defeating in practical effect. 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AND CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Congress has delegated to the National 
Security Council the vital function of ad- 
vising the President with respect to the 
integration of the policies of this Nation 
involving national security. 

It lacks both the authority and the or- 
ganizational structure to fulfill its func- 
tions to integrate and coordinate domes- 
tic, foreign, and military policies for 
survival. 

Today the National Security Council is 
a nonfunctioning agency as far as its 
national security responsibilities are 
concerned. 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
CIA—which reports to the National Se- 
curity Council, is p an intelli- 
gence information gathering and dis- 
seminating agency. 

The organizational breakdown be- 
tween the CIA and the ineffective Na- 
tional Security Council prevents the 
translation of intelligence information 
into- productive foreign policies and 
actions. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department, today, is the 
prime adviser to the President on for- 
eign policy and is the prime agency for 
its execution. 

The State Department has become, al- 
most exclusively, the sole and dominat- 
ing general staff for the development 
and execution of objectives, policies, 
strategies, and tactics to counter the 
Soviet-Communist world politico-mili- 
tary offensive. 

The exacting and extensive require- 
ments for waging a successful political, 
diplomatic, economic, psychological, 
paramilitary, and military conflict with 
the highly organized Soviet-Communist 
forces is far beyond the intended func- 
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tion and capabilities of the Department 
of State. 

The State Department has deliberately 
undermined and vitiated the basic poli- 
cies and purposes of the U.S. Congress 
for confronting the Soviet-Communist 
aggressions. 

A highly influential minority of State 
Department officials continuously ob- 
struct the formulation and execution of 
effective policies and programs, strate- 
gies and tactics to eliminate the Com- 
munist menace. 

‘As much as we respect the Defense 
Department, it must be conceded that 
the Defense Department is not empow- 
ered, organized or staffed to wage po- 
litical, psychological, or economic war. 
Nor can it coordinate these forms of war 
with paramilitary and military war. 
BALANCE OF POLITICO-MILITARY FORCES, SOVIET 

UNION VERSUS UNITED: STATES 


It is generally conceded that: 

First. The Soviet Union has the 
largest airborne force in the world today. 

Second. The Soviet Army is the larg- 
est, most powerful ground force in the 
world. 

Third. The Soviet Navy ranks second 
in the world. 

Fourth. The Soviet has the largest 
submarine fleet in the world. 

Fifth. The Soviet has the largest force 
of ready medium-range nuclear missiles. 

Sixth. The Soviet has the largest force 
of intercontinental nuclear ballistic mis- 
siles in the world. 

Seventh. The Soviet is the only nation 
producing intercontinental rockets ca- 
pable of delivering hydrogen bomb war- 
heads. 

Eighth. The Soviet Union has an un- 
disputed superiority in rocket power 
thrust engines. 

Ninth. The Soviet Union is in the lead 
in overall space technology and per- 
formance. 

In economic production, Khrushchey 
boasts that the Soviet-Communist bloc 
produces one-third of the world's indus- 
trial output. 

The Soviet-Communist political, psy- 
chological, propaganda, and agitation 
world apparatus is without competition 
in its relentless and unswerving drive to 
Sovietize the entire world. 

There is a tight correlation and inte- 
gration of the ideological, political, eco- 
nomic, and military forces between the 
world Communist parties and the Com- 
munist nations. 

Khrushchey is convinced that the 
world balance of forces has irrevocably 
shifted in favor of the Communist 
camp. His contemptuous challenges in 
Cuba and Berlin are based upon this 
conviction. 

The Soviet-Communist military power 
is the decisive factor in Khrushchev’s 
assessment of a favorable Soviet-Com- 
munist world power. 

ALTERNATIVE CHOICES FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Khrushchev is stepping up the tempo 
of his nuclear threats and his political 
demands and advances. The continu- 
ing retreats of the United States and the 
free world are leading us to the inevita- 
ble choice between the alternatives of: 

First alternative: Eventual total sur- 
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render by the process of conciliation, ap- 
peasement, and concession. This is our 
course of action. 

Second alternative: Thermonuclear 
war arising from a desperation stand to 
prevent a total Soviet-Communist world 
takeover. 

Mr. Speaker, these alternatives of sur- 
render or thermonuclear destruction, 
being forced upon us by Khrushchev, 
should be and must be rejected. 

Another alternative course of action 
must be found for our survival and the 
preservation of our freedoms. 

Public opinion in this country and in 
the free world must be awakened to the 
need for the great now-or-never deci- 
sion that must be made. 

Mr. Speaker, I present the only other 
alternative that remains to us: 

Third alternative: To fully engage the 
Soviet-Communist forces in a total po- 
litical, psychological, economic, and dip- 
lomatic conflict and to win that conflict. 

The essential requirements for a capa- 
bility to engage in and win such a con- 
flict are: 

First. Full comprehension of the form 
and operation of the weapons systems of 
such a conflict. 

Second. Establishment of new organi- 
zational structures capable of planning 
and waging these new forms of warfare. 

Third. A dominant military superior- 
ity to give us the strength to attain our 
national goals of survival with freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit a 
blueprint of the steps needed to assure 
this Nation’s survival. 

THE BLUEPRINT FOR SURVIVAL 


First. Identification and full compre- 
hension by the United States of the 
Soviet-Communist forces seeking our 
destruction. 

Second. Recognition by the United 
States that the purpose of the Soviet- 
Communist politico-military war is the 
demoralization, disintegration and de- 
struction of all non-Communist nations, 
all other economic systems, all religious 
bodies, all other political and social 
structures. 

Third. Acknowledgment by the United 
States of the new forms of war, con- 
ceived by Lenin, for the seizure of politi- 
cal power; namely, political, psychologi- 
cal, economic, diplomatic, social and 
paramilitary. 

Fourth. Acceptance by the United 
States that the war being waged by the 
Soviet-Communist forces is an incessant 
war of indefinite duration. 

Fifth. Recognition by the United 
States of the dual nature of the Soviet- 
Communist weapons systems, 

The weapons systems of the Com- 
munist parties include: psychopolitical 
warfare; propaganda and agitation; in- 
filtration and subversion of schools, 
unions, religious bodies, business enter- 
prises and governments; guerrilla war- 
fare; creating thousands of local, na- 
tional and world front organizations to 
promote communism and to oppose anti- 
Communist resistance; and infiltration 
and manipulation of all forms of mass 
communications media; including news- 
papers, magazines, radio, television and 
movies. 
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The weapons systems of the Com- 
munist national governments include: 
military power and the threat of nuclear 
power; economic warfare; diplomatic 
warfare ; and political warfare. 

Sixth. Comprehension by the United 
States of how these weapons systems, 
centrally directed out of the politburo 
in Moscow, are used separately, jointly, 
always mutually supporting, to attain 
strategic and tactical political objectives. 

Seventh. A momentous decision by 
the U.S. Government and the American 
people to make the necessary sacrifices 
for survival as a free people, and to 
avoid the desperate alternatives of ther- 
monuclear war or abject surrender. 

Eighth. An official declaration by the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States pledging the resources of this Na- 
tion to maintain the freedoms of the free 
world by our maximum confrontation of 
all Soviet-Communist forces around the 
world. 

Ninth. Establish righteous national 
and international goals for survival, with 
freedom and peace, to unify this Nation 
and the free world for concerted action 
against the Soviet-Communist forces. 

Tenth. Establish a new Cabinet-level 
Department in our Government to be 
known as “The Department of National 
Security and International Affairs," 

This Department would assist the 
President and the Congress in formulat- 
ing national and international goals and 
objectives relating to national security 
and international affairs. 

This Department would be empowered 
to, and charged with the responsibility 
to correlate and assess all intelligence 
information; analyze and evaluate 
Soviet-Communist objectives, forces, 
strategies and tactics, being used to an- 
ticipate and counter specific Soviet- 
Communist campaigns and offensives; 
establish priorities for the political ob- 
jectives to be attained; centralize plan- 
ning for the coordinated utilization of 
all U.S. nonmilitary and military re- 
sources for the attainment of designated 
political objectives; calculate and weigh 
the relative risks and gains from alter- 
native courses of action; determine the 


optimum courses of action and desig- 


nate the political, psychological, eco- 
nomic, fiscal, diplomatic, and military 
elements for their successful execution; 
and coordinate, oversee, and follow 
through all policies, programs, and ac- 
tions of the United States relating to na- 
tional security. 

Eleventh. Undertake a crash program 
to attain an immediate clear U.S. su- 
periority of military power by: Deploy- 
ing and dispersing our present military, 
air, and naval forces to prevent a nuclear 
“Pearl Harbor” and to preserve a maxi- 
mum retaliatory force; converting 
adaptable naval ships into dispersed mo- 
bile nuclear missile launching platforms 
capable of retaliatory action against the 
Soviet Union; development of neutron 
bomb, nuclear rocket engines, and mis- 
siles; development of manned earth 
orbiting space ships with nuclear 
launching capability; a concentrated 
and accelerated program for technologi- 
cal development of all forms of new and 
improved weapons systems to attain an 
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undisputed military superiority for the 
United States. 

Our international and national politi- 
cal objectives, policies, strategies, and 
tactics can be no stronger than the mili- 
tary base supporting them. 

Only military superiority will permit 
the United States to wage a successful 
Political, psychological, economic, and 
diplomatic conflict without the resort to 
or fear from thermonuclear war. 


‘This Nation must wage a total psycho- 
Political and economic campaign against 
the Soviet-Communist forces if it wishes 
to stave off thermonuclear war or sur- 
render. 

The United States passes the indus- 
trial capacity and the technological re- 
Sources to regain undisputed military 
Supremacy over the Soviet Union. 

Twelfth. Although the rushing tides 
of recent history appear to favor the 
Soviet, the human mind and the human 
Will remain the ultimate weapon. 

To survive, to preserve our freedoms, 
to restore a true and enduring peace, the 
United States must inspire all free peo- 
ples with a unity of mind, a unity of pur- 
Pose a unity of will, and a unity of 
action, 

SUPPLEMENTING EXCERPTS 

Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion to 
Present various excerpts from my previ- 
Ous-addresses to this House. . They are 
intended to amplify and supplement 
“The Blue Print for Survival.” 

From address, June 12, 1961, accom- 
Panying introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 447 calling for recognition of 
the total global war being waged against 
the United States and its citizens by the 
Soviet-Communist forces: 

The prosecution of this war will call for 
dedication to outmatch the dedication of a 

tical enemy. It will call for sacrifice 
Surpassing that which the Communists are 
ready to endure. But the price which we 
Will have to pay for ultimate victory will be 
Cheap, because it will repurchase the most 
Priceless possession of man—his freedom 
Under God. 
Permit me to enumerate some of the prac- 
results of the passage by Congress of 
this resolution. 

First, by identifying the enemy, and sec- 
Ondly, by recognizing the war which the 
Communists have been waging against us, 
We shall have a basis for shaping our policies 
to prosecute the war. How can we formulate 
efective programs to defeat an enemy if we 
neither specify who he is, nor acknowledge 
that we are at war with him? 

Second, we shall raise a standard to which 
freemen everywhere can rally. The enemy 
ls not just our enemy, but of all who love 
Treedom. 

We shall, by raising this standard, assert 
Our rightful place as leaders of the yet free 
World. 

We shall give renewed hope to the millions 
Whom the Communists hold in. bondage. 

Third, we shall have a guide for our do- 
Mestic policies which must be consistent 
With the demands of the life-and-death 

le in which we are engaged. 

Finally, we shall have a justifiable hope 
that by the challenge which the 
enemy poses to civilization itself, we can 

y usher in an era of genuine peace, 
and the fulfillment of the highest aspira- 
Hons of mankind. 


From address, October 3, 1962, ac- 
Companying H.R. 13315 to establish the 
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Department of National Security and 
International Affairs: 

Mr. Speaker, the President carries a most 
heavy burden of responsibilities In both the 
foreign and domestic areas. These are time 
consuming, 

The Soviet-Communist aggressions are 
conducted in more than 100 nations around 
the world. The battles and the skirmishes 
take place in the form of political, psycho- 
logical, economic, diplomatic, and para- 
military thrusts and counterthrusts. 

The President, as Commander in Chief, 
cannot carry the additional, all-absorbing 
burdens of being a field general for each of 
these battles, 

The President needs, and must have, a 
competent general staff. He must have at 
his command a suitable and reliable or- 
ganization to mobilize the forces of this 
Nation and of the free world to engage and 
to defeat the Soviet-Communist nonmill- 
tary forces of 40 million agents and provoc- 
ateurs. 

The President must have an organization 
to make accurate assessments and judgments 
of the capabilities of the enemies’ politico- 
military forces; an organization which can 
anticipate and act promptly to prevent Com- 
munist offensives; an organization to estab- 
lish targets, and develop necessary strate- 
gies and tactics. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced, today, a 
bill to establish a new department in the 
executive branch of our Government. 

The basic purpose of this department is 
to provide the organizational structure re- 
quired to assist the President and the Con- 
gress in formulating national objectives and 
developing an integrated strategy to defend 
against the International Communist politl- 
cal, psychological, economic, diplomatic and 
military conflict being waged against the 
free world; and for the defeat of the Com- 
munist forces. 

This bill proposes to centralize into one 
agency the responsibility of coordinating and 
overseeing the execution of this Nation's 
efforts in the prosecution of the politico- 
military war in which we are engaged. 

This department would be empowered to 
create a suitable organizational structure to 
provide a national unity of purpose and effort 
at the highest level. 

It will be entrusted with the crucial task 
of assuring the survival of this Nation. 


— 
Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr, Speaker, Philadelphia 
is proud indeed of her distinguished 
daughter, KATHRYN» E. GRANAHAN. We 
are particularly proud of the latest honor 
to come her way—her appointment by 
the President to the high office of Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

It was my privilege to have known Mrs. 
Grananan’s late husband, the Honorable 
William T. Granahan, who represented 
the Fourth District of Pennsylvania in 
the House of Representatives. Bill 
Granahan, a man of warm “diplomatic” 
personality, was a gentle and effective 
representative of the people. His suc- 
cessor, the gracious gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania, has exhibited the same 
wonderful qualities. She has continued 
her husband's industrious and devoted 
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attention to duty in her service in the 
Congress. On numerous occasions when 
talking with people from her district, 
as well as other Philadelphians, they 
have praised her service to them per- 
sonally and to the community. 

Among KATHRYN GRANAHAN’S contribu- 
tions in the legislative field, has been her 
strong program to rid our country of 
obscene and pornographic material, 
which is so detrimental to the youth of 
our Nation. I had occasion to work with 
her in proposals to strengthen the pro- 
cedure in the Post Office Department to 
weed out pornographic mailings, 

I am proud to have served with 
KATHRYN GRANAHAN in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. As she Moves on to assume 
her new important post as Treasurer of 
the United States, she takes with her 
the respect and fond wishes of her col- 
leagues in the Congress—and her thou- 
sands of constituents and friends in a 
grateful city. 


Voting Record of Congressman Richard 
H. Ichord on Major Issues and Meas- 
ures of Great Import in the 87th Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Speak - 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I include my voting record 
on 35 of the most important bills to come 
before the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 1961 and 1962 sessions of the 
87th Congress. I am doing this after 
observing the record vote of Congress- 
man Wayne Hays, which he inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record on October 
2d. Congressman Hays stated that he 
has done this every 2 years since coming 
to Congress and mailed out the same in 
order that his constituents may con- 
veniently check his record. I am doing 
likewise as I, too, believe that the voters 
of every district not only have the right 
to know how their Congressman votes, 
but also they have the duty to know. 
Democracy must have a fully informed 
electorate in order to continue and 
prosper. 

All of the voters will obviously not 
agree with their Congressman on every 
issue as it is impossible for any two men 
or women to always see alike; but never- 
theless the record should be made avail- 
able to the electorate. 

I have reviewed my record closely and 
have attempted to set forth my record 
vote on all important legislation whether 
controversial or not. Of course, it 
should be understood that there were 
several bills of interest to many people 
which were passed or defeated without 
a record rollcall vote, usually because of 
the absence of nationwide interest or 
because of their noncontroversial char- 
acter. 

The record is as follows: 
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October 11 


How I voted Number and description of bills 
Against PA 22 and pee . ss foreign ald program. 
ye -| 8.2906 and H R. 14021—Authorization for 1968 foreign ald program. 
H.R. 13175—A ppro ion of funds for 1963 foreign 8 
8.J. Res. 230— lution ex g recommendation of Congress that the Cuban situation be resolved with arms if necessary. 


S ek 


ation of that committee, 
I. R. 4800— Tempora! 


8, 1552—A provision 


8. 205—Federal 


construction, 
1 community facil 


8.5, Res. 1 
8 


SS 8 8 SSSR & 


H. R. 7500 Establishment of the Peace 
II. R. 8390—Manpower retraining program 
8, 2965—Measure to coordinate and accelerate public works projects in communities where excessive unemployment prev. 
II. R. 9118—Establishment of U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agence; 
„ 120—Authorization for the President to call up 250,000 reservi 
. 1852, 8. 2311, H. R. 5000, H. R. e 
at military bases (home and abroad) and missile sites an 
H.R. 6027-—1961 Amendments to the Social Security Act to increase the minimhm benefits to $40 per month and to increase benefits to widows 
and liberalizing disability provisions, 
H.R. 10650—A mendments to Internal Revenue Code to provide tax credit for investment in new equipment; tax savings and loan associations and 
penses and increase taxes on income earned by American subsidiaries abroad, 
-| FIR. 11970—T rade Expansion Act delegating authority to the President to reduce or eliminate tariffs and duties on foreign imports, 
-| H.R. 8773—Increases readjustment payments to members of Reserve components involuntarily released from active duty. 


mutual savings banks; reduce deductions for business ex 


No, 1—To establish the Department of Urban Affairs and Housing. ' 


p 


that Red China not be recognized in the United Nations, 


II. R. 7677—Raises temporary limit on national debt from $293,000,000,000 to $298,000,000,000 (1961). 

H.R. 11990—Kaises temporary limit on national debt from $300,000,000,000 to $308,000,000,000 (1962). 

2 ry extension of unemployment compensation benefits of 13 additional weeks. 

8. 1—Establishment of the Area Redevelopment Administration and an effective Bhan to alleviate conditions of substuntial and persisteut 

unemployment and authorizing Federal loans and grants for industrial plants an 4 

for stricter regulation of drug Industry and of distribution of new drugs, 

II. R. 3935—Increasing $1 minimum wage to $1,25 per hour, and extending coverage to additional workers. 

H.R. 12628—Providing for low- and moderate-cost housing for elderly in urban and rural reas, 

II. R. 10—Sclf-Employed Individuals Tax Retriement Act. 

S. 2393-——2-year extension of the Nations! Defense Education Act. 

assistance and aid for construction of TV facilities to be used for educational purposes. 

a . oes for allocation of funds under National School Lunch Act to benefit smaller schools and school districts and to better 
ald areas of greater need. 

H.R. 8900—An educational program of Federal aid to colleges and institutions of higher learning including scholarships for students and facility 


ublic facilities. 


H.R, 0028. An act to proni housing for low and moderate Income families; to promote urban renewal and open space dovelopment in cities and 
R. 7977— Postal Service and Federal saree Salary Act of 1962— provision for salary increases for postal and otber Federal employees. 
orps. 
for retraining of persons uncmployed because of the closing of shops, mines, — factories, ote, 
y, 
and National Guardsmen for active duty of not more than 1 year 


defense appropriations, including funds for increased aircraft production; improvement jects 
for National Aeronautics and Space Administration. is 


Richard Amberg, Publisher, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, on European Eco- 
nomics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the important economic developments 
taking place in Western Europe were 
recently described by Mr. Richard Am- 
berg, publisher of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, in a talk before the Sales and 
Marketing Executives of Metropolitan St, 
Louis. Mr. Amberg also discussed in 
some detail the very important economic 
facts of life that were taking place in 
the United States, the questions of better 
workmanship, increased productivity, 
and increasing pride in one’s work. 
Members of the group listening to Mr. 
Amberg prepared a résumé of his talk 
which was printed in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, October 1, 1962, which fol- 
lows: 

Paopuctiviry Prine Gonr, Execs Are TOLD 

One of the most outstanding meetings 
of the year was presented recently by the 
Sales and Marketing Executives of Metro- 
politan St. Louis when Richard H. Amberg, 
publisher of the Globe-Democrat, was the 
speaker. 

Mr. Amberg, who has just completed a re- 
cent tour of the European countries, told the 
group that the two things in Europe which 
made the deepest impression to him was 
the wall in Berlin and the Common Market. 

He said the wall was Important because 
it is a manifestation of what lies ahead for 
this country if we should lose the battle; 


he went on that everyone should see it, espe- 
clally the delegates to the United Nations. 

The wall shows the results of the Commu- 
nistic system, and a way of life that has 
been a fallure in every way. 

Except for scientific accomplishments, and 
these are not too many, the Russians are 
behind us in every way. 

The Common Market consists of seven na- 
tions banded together. The French people 
and the German people, who once despised 
one another, now are flying their flags side 
by side. What they are doing may be de- 
scribed as what a corporation in the United 
States might do when they decide to diversify, 

All of Western Europe is doing this. Brit- 
ain would like to get into it, but they are 
hampered. It is important to us what the 
Common Market people of these seven coun- 
tries are accomplishing, and it will be more 
later. They have an economy equal in size 
and efficiency to our own way. They will 
outproduce us if we are not careful; they 
have already in some cases. 

Up until 1939, the United States had the 
trumps, better technical systems, better 
machinery, best of almost everything, but 
since the beginning of World War II we 
have either given away, or had taken from 
us, most of the trump cards. 

It is now better and more profitable to 
do business there; they have less union 
problems, easier tariff laws, and their econ- 
omy is advancing at a tremendous rate, 

They are doing everything we are and 
they are doing it better. It poses a real 
problem for us. While Europe is climbing 
at an astronomical rate, what are we doing 
here? 

We seem to have a general lack of patriot- 
ism transmitted into terms of productivity, 
there seems to be a lack of pride and self- 
reliance, Gone is the pride in a good day's 
work for a day's pay. We seem to have lost 
all the advantages we had in earlier days in 
respect to other economies. The United 
States needs pride in productivity and in 
a job well done. 

This is necessary in terms of basic sur- 
vival. The Communists are boasting time 
and again that they will bury us, yet there 


is a decline of all factors which leads to 
higher productivity in our country, 

What is the answer? Only the productive 
can be strong and only the strong can be 
free. No matter what our business is, un- 
less we are producing efficiently and making 
a real profit, both sides, labor and manage- 
ment doing their best, we are heading for 
a decline. 

The needs of this country are greater 
productivity per man, pride in achievement 
and pride in workmanship. We've got to 
do the job ourselves through a free econ- 
omy without undue help from the Govern- 
ment. If we are not productive, the country 
may well fall prey to the wall of Berlin or 
to the Common Market. The survival of 
America, this is a Job you as sales executives 
must undertake if we are to stay free. 

Mr. Amberg’s presentation was the second 
in a series of marketing for profit series 
planned by the local group. The n 
speaker on this subject will be Robert G. 
Stolz, vice president in charge of advertising 
and public relations for the Brown Shoe Co., 
which will be held October 19, 


What’s in a Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
colleagues of the respected gentl 
from Georgia, Jack FLYNT, will be inter- 
ested in an appropriate poem conc 
that gentleman by Miss Betty Buchanan. 

Those of us on both sides of the aisle 
who know of his considerable efforts in 
behalf of the Flint River development 
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in his district applaud his devotion to 
his State and its natural resources. 


War's In A NAME 
When the last conferee has voted 
And the ink has faded and dried, 
When the papers have printed the story 
And the last hoorah has died. 


When some are struck with wonder 
And others are baffled and dazed, 
They will look to the man who did it 

And all will stand amazed. 


Then all through the HOB corridors 
They'll be asking what it meant, 
magic that turned the tide 
For the dams on the River Flint. 


Then they’ll shout his name from the roof- 


tops 
And pound him on the back, 
As the great Fourth District of Georgia 
Shouts proudly “That’s our Jack.” 


And later, as the years roll by, 
Down at the foot of a stream 

Men will name them the Fuynr River Dams 
As a token of their esteem. 


Freedom From Hunger for the Developing 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
UNanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Freedom From Hunger for the 
Developing Countries” prepared by the 

can Freedom From Hunger Foun- 
dation of Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM Fxom HUNGER von THE DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


How is it possible for a human being to 
ve on an income of 15 cents a day? 
would be a fair question to put to 
inhabitants of some 100 countries of 
World, who must exist on this meager 
Standard, These are the developing coun- 
of Latin America, Asia, and Africa, 
Which encompass two-thirds of the world’s 
Population, Many, but not all, are countries 
that have been newly established or gained 
their independence within the last 15 years. 
t these people, dire poverty and depriva- 
ion are the facts of their daily life. 
To help these people to help themselves 18 
Objective of the International Freedom 
Hunger Campaign, Launched in 1960 
(È the Food and Agriculture Organization 
AO) of the U.N., the campaign will run 
ough 1965. 
the United States, the American Free- 
from Hunger Foundation with head- 
Masern in Washington, D.C. was estab- 
ed to furnish leadership for US. 
Participation, It is a nongovernmental, non- 
— oft and nonpartisan foundation, whose 
dertnkulshed trustees have been invited to 
Tve without compensation by President 
Kennedy, 
1 Pe President was fully aware of the prob- 
he facing these developing countries when 
Stated: “Political sovereignty is but a 
ert ery without the means of meeting pov- 
and illiteracy and disease. Self-determi- 
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nation is but a slogan if the future holds no 
Their problems are legion but not insur- 
mountable 


All are short of capital needed to develop 
their country, so they lack means of com- 
munication, power and home-owned in- 
dustry. Medical and educational facilities 
are woefully deficient. Wealth is generally 
in the hands of a few and the majority are 
tied to the land in subsistence agriculture. 
Most inhabitants spend a high proportion 
of their earnings on food leaving but a small 
proportion for other purposes. This puts a 
brake on economic development. 

It is ironical that the larger the percentage 
of people directly engaged in agriculture, the 
greater is the likelihood of food shortages. 
This is largely because of primitive methods 
of production. This also leaves all too few 
personnel to go from the farm into industry 
or to receive education and training which 
the country must have to ralse its economic 
productivity. 

These conditions are further complicated 
by rigid religious beliefs, social customs, and 

ological attitudes which restrict their 
development. Needless to say, these restric- 
tions will not readily be overcome, 

What limited gains in economic produc- 
tivity that have been achieved in recent 
years have been nullified by the pressures 
of expanding populations. The natural pop- 
ulation increase throughout most of this 
area of the world approximates 2 percent per 
year, which means a doubling of the popu- 
lation every 35 years. Simply to match 
the population growth requires that food 
supply must increase at least this much each 
year. In fact, some authorities contend that 
population growth absorbs capital at the rate 
of about 4 percent of the national income 
for each 1 percent increase in population. 

Other costs of population growth include 
the matter of an unfavorable age distribu- 
tion. With relatively fewer persons of work- 
ing age, there is less output per capita. This 
translates into twice as large a fraction of 
the labor force being required to carry on a 
given level of education, and results in a 
shortage of technical skills per capita. It 
also increases the pressure of numbers upon 
relatively fixed or depletable resources, al- 
though this is somewhat offset through re- 
search and new developments, 

However, -one must not view population 
growth in entirely negative terms. Scien- 
tists assure us that the earth can feed her 
people, and many more than inhabit the 
earth at the present time. But it will re- 
quire unused human and material resources 
to be brought into use. Training of person- 
nel, research to find new foodstuffs and new 
uses for existing foods, intensive develop- 
ment of land and water resources, and im- 
proved technologies are important aspects of 
the problem. 

None of these problems are new. 

Poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and ill-health 
have perpetually plagued mankind. The dif- 
ference now lies in the fact that man has 
the capability to wipe out these blights on 
civilization, The people of the developing 
countries know they can have a better life 
and they are determined to achieve it in their 
own lifetime. Time is lacking for slow de- 
velopment. Visible signs of improvement 
are needed. To help them realize this goal 
is the challenge that faces the United States 
and other developed nations. 

For the decade of the sixties, the emphasis 
must be on development, based upon a new 
social and economic structure. These coun- 
tries do not want to subsist continuously on 
our charity, As stated by a Nigerian schol- 
ar, “The ambition of Africans is not to be 
second-rate Americans, Russians, French, or 
British. They want to be Africans in their 
own right, capable of making their own 
contribution to humanity.” 
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There is general agreement on the need to 
expand production in the developing coun- 
tries so they may trade with the developed 
nations. To restrict trade while extending 
development aid is self-defeating. The so- 
lution lies in cooperation among the various 
countries to increase production and expand 
trade. 

This is the background for the Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign. Already some 50 
countries, including the United States, have 
established national programs to carry out 
the threefold objectives of the campaign. 
These are: to focus public interest on the 
problem of world hunger, to utilize research 
to overcome food deficiencies, and to finance 
action projects to increase food production 
and raise nutritional standards, 

The American Freedom From Hunger 
Foundation, a nongovernmental organization 
located at 919 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., seeks contributions to carry 
out its share of this international program. 

These contributions will be applied to 
specific projects in various countries. They 
will be of a pilot or demonstration type and 
the recipient country will supply all of the 
counterpart funds, personnel, facilities, and 
support needed to carry out the project. 
It represents a cooperative approach to over- 
come the causes of world hunger. The gen- 
eral goal for the decade of the sixties should 
be to double the annual per capita rate of 
economic growth in these 100 developing 
countries. 

This important objective can only be 
achieved by the full participation of all 
Americans in the Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign. Let us heed the words of former 
President Eisenhower: “Our Government 
fully supports the objectives of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, but the suc- 
cess of the campaign requires the active 
cooperation of generous citizens and of pub- 
lic and private groups in our country and 
around the world.” 


Nkrumah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, those 
around the President have always 
thought of Dictator Nkrumah as the last 
hope of the African people for achieving 
democracy. This feeling still persists 
even though Nkrumah has become a 
tyrant in Ghana. 

In last Monday’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, the former Finance 
Minister of Ghana tells us of the terror 
that is now prevalent under this “benev- 
olent” dictator. 

The story follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 

Oct. 8, 1962] 
CHARGE OF MURDER: GHANA ExILe Hrrs 
NERUMAH TERROR 

Lome, Toco—Ghana'’s exiled former Fi- 
nance Minister, Komla Agbeli Gbedemah, 
yesterday accused President Kwame Nkru- 
mah of a terror regime of wholesale arrests, 
pillage, and rape and warned him “the end 
is approaching of your intrigues and de- 
ception.” 

He voiced suspicions that two former 
ministers and the executive head of Mr. 
Nxrumah's Convention People’s Party—Ako 
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Adjei, Tawia Adamafio and H. H. Cofie- 
Crabbe—may have been done away with in 
a dungeon. 

He said the latest news reaching him 
from Ghana “leaves one almost stupefied.” 

Referring to the August 1 bomb attempt 
on President Nkrumah’s life at Kulungugu, 
500 miles north of Accra, Ghana's capital, 
Mr. Gbedemah deplored what he called the 
“razing of Kulungugu, looting and pillaging 
of homes, 2,000 or more arrested in the area, 
and raping of women by some of those sent 
to restore order.“ He emphasized he held 
no brief for those responsible for the bomb 
plot. 

Mr. Gbedemah, one of Mr, Nkrumah's old- 
est political colleagues, was dismissed as 
finance minister in September 1961. A law, 
apparently aimed at him, set up the death 
penalty for political offenses. It was passed 
the following month, but Mr. Gbedemah al- 
ready had slipped out of the country. 

His charges yesterday were in a 32-page 
pamphlet sent to Ghanaian exiles here from 
what Mr. Gbedemah called his “voluntary 
and temporary exile in Europe.” 

On the cover, he said 80,000 copies were 
being distributed. A Ghanaian refugee 
leader here said plans were being made to 
mail 40,000 copies to addresses in Ghana. 


The Retiring Postman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem en- 
titled “The Retiring Postman”: 

THE RETIRING POSTMAN 
Swift wings of time elapse the years 
Of joys, of cares and hidden fears, 
Of plodding through the deepest snow, 
Of summer heat "neath sun’s warm glow. 


You've walked through hail, through fog and 
rain, 

To fill your task, yet not complain, 

You've brought great cheer to one and all 

While answering your duty's call. 


The barking dogs held you at bay 
With disregard for clothes of gray, 
And when you fall on snow and ice 
The children’s laughter thought it nice. 


There have been times when you were sad 
But still pretended to be glad. 

You've seen the helpless, lame and blind 
And through your sorrow you were kind. 


You've carried news that brought great cheer, 
Arousing hope, dispelling fear, 

Some mail you know was word unkind 
Which touched your heart and peace of mind. 


Despite the hardships that you've had 
Your day is done; You're more than glad 
To know that working all these years 

Has brought to all, more joy than tears. 


As you retire for a needed rest, 

You can thank God you gave your best. 
May all the leisure days you spend 

Be filled with gladness to the end. 


This poem is dedicated to all US. letter 
carriers of post office service, for the wonder- 
ful performance of their duties toward their 
fellow man regardless of the elements. 

Composed by Pittsburgh, Pa., letter carrier 
Guy M. Scafuti, in collaboration with A. J. 
Killmeyer, superintendent of delivery and 
collections at the Pittsburgh, Pa., post office, 
July 1, 1958. 
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More Support for Federal Mutual Savings 
Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial, which appeared 
in the October 3, 1962, issue of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, which expresses sup- 
port for the establishment of federally 
chartered mutual savings banks: 


SAVINGS BANKERS’ PROBLEMS 


We have sald before and we now repeat 
that bills providing for Federal charters for 
savings banks should be enacted as quickly 
as possible. We are glad to note that New 
York State savings bankers, at their annual 
convention this week in Washington, are 
putting this legislation in top position 
among objectives for next year, now that the 
industry has obtained a reasonably satisfac- 
tory compromise on efforts to make it pay 
more taxes. 

To persons outside of these particular 
ranks a law allowing savings banks to be 
established under Federal charters, with con- 
version into national institutions for those 
which wish to, may not seem something of 
superlative importance. 

The main point is that virtually all our 
other financial institutions, such as commer- 
cial banks, savings and loan associations, and 
credit unions, operate under the so-called 
dual system of Federal and State chartering. 
Mutual savings banks are the only nondual 
banks; as State chartered institutions oper- 
ating in only a third of the States they are 
a $45 billion industry that is national in 
scope but not in name or in law. 

As a dual system it would find more listen- 
ers among lawmakers, power to expand into 
new territory, greater operating privileges 
and hence more opportunity to earn more 
for depositors—in short a chance to grow by 
other means than lifting itself by its boot- 
straps. 

At a time when Federal banking authori- 
ties (as witness the recent Saxon proposals 
for national banks) are displaying increased 
zeal for a better deal for institutions under 
their supervision it is more important than 
ever for mutual savings banks to enjoy 
optional Federal chartering. 

New savings banks in unbanked savings 
bank territory would get going slowly even 
under a new Federal chartering law, for there 
would be problems of furnishing initial cap- 
ital and surplus in an age in which the in- 
come tax laws bear down heavily upon public 
spirited persons who otherwise might provide 
it. S 


There is no reason to believe that long 
established savings banks would hurriedly 
switch to Federal from State charters. 

They should have the power to do so, how- 
ever, if for no other reason than to make 
their home States conscious of the fact that 
they cannot indefinitely deny savings banks 
privileges competitors enjoy, and at a time 
when the savings banks are paying the 
highest interest rates to savers in a genera- 
tion. 

The banks are struggling hard to maintain 
these rates now at a time when yields on 
mortgages, upon which savings banks de- 
pend for most of their income, are weak- 
ening. Some additional avenues for earn- 
ings, such as are provided for under Federal 
charter bills, may be vital in the future to 
continuance of the high rewards now paid 
the thrifty. 
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A Federal charter law, in short, would be 
more a stimulus than a threat to improved 
State administration of savings banks, where 
they operate, while at the same time induc- 
ing States in which there are no savings 
banks to enact laws making the setting up 
of new institutions easier. 

Federal charters for savings and loan in- 
stitutions were made available in 1933 and 
Federal credit unions were provided for in 
1934. Since then both savings and loan as- 
sociations and credit unions operating by 
State authority have noted a vast improve- 
ment in their business weather. 

That is, after all, the most compelling 
argument for the so-called dual Federal and 
State system under which most of our finan- 
cial institutions operate. 

It has its weak points, as we haye often 
noted, but underlying it is the Federal-State 
rivalry for better laws, better operating con- 
diitions and better growth opportunities. 
The only cause for wonder is that mutual 
savings banks have done so well for so long 
without benefit of it. 


Death and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the best 
and most sensible solution that I haye 
yet seen on the tax structure in the 
United States and what to do about it 
appeared in Art Buchwald’s column in 
the New York Herald Tribune, a couple 
of weeks ago, entitled “Death and 
Taxes.” For those of my colleagues in 
the House and Senate who by chance 
missed Art Buchwald’s article, I am in- 
serting it in the Recorp. Has anyone 
got a better idea? 

DEATH AND TAXES 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Wasuincton—A few months ago, we 
wrote about a new tax plan which would 
change the whole system of taxation in the 
United States. We advocated that, ins 
of taxing the American people, we tax the 
American Government, which has a lot more 
money than its citizens. We suggested the 
Government pay taxes on all the land it 
owns, on all the dams it runs, and all the 
letters it delivers. There would be a h 
tax on each member of the Armed Forces: 
and a speech tax on every Member of Con- 
gress. 

This plan was presented to Congress but no 
action was taken on it. So we're now pre- 
senting a new plan which we hope will get a 
better reception amongst our legisiators and 
Treasury officials. 

One of the reasons people don't like to 
pay taxes is they can't specify what their 
money should be spent for. All the money 
goes into one big bushel basket and is shov- 
eled out by Government disbursing officers 
without a thought to the taxpayer's feelings. 

Under our plan every citizen could s; 
on his tax form what he wanted this money 
to be spent on. The money would be set 
aside for this purpose only, and couldn't be 
spent for anything else. 

For example, suppose a taxpayer wanted 
to finance a junket to Europe for Congress- 
man ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. He would write 
down that he wanted his taxes to go for this, 
and also specify how many secretaries Mr. 
Powel should take with him. 
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On the other hand, a taxpaying doctor 
might ask that his contribution for medi- 
care for the aged, and a steel executive might 
insist that his taxes only be spent on redec- 
orating the White House. 

Southerners could specify that their money 
be spent to increase the salaries of the Su- 
Preme Court Justices, and the members of 
the Teamsters Union might want to beef up 
the Attorney General's office. 

It isn’t necessary under the plan to stick to 
Only one item. You could divvy your taxes 
up. You might specify $500 for a new high- 
Way to go through your town, $100 for Fed- 
eral aid to education, $50 for a new post 
Office, 61 for a Polaris submarine, and 3 cents 
tor Chiang Kai-shek. 

The important thing about this tax in- 
Novation is that it gives the people a say on 
how their taxes are to be spent. If nobody 
wants to give any money to Nasser, tough 
luck for Egypt. If people are fed up with 
farm surpluses, goodbye to price supports. 
If there are no contributions for germ war- 
fare, then they have to let the germs go. 

Right now every one is probably interested 
in getting an American astronaut on the 
moon before the Russians, Under our new 
System the taxpayer could not only specify 
that he wants his tax money to go for this 
Purpose, but he could also write in the name 
Of the astronaut he wants to send. 

{It would be run along the same lines as 
the Miss Rheingold contest, and pictures of 
the astronauts would be posted on the walls 
of the Internal Revenue offices throughout 
the country.) 

If Congress refused to authorize the money 
for a taxpayer’s pet project, then the money 
Would be returned to the taxpayer at the 
end of the fiscal year, plus 6 percent interest. 
- It's too bad our tax reform bill isn’t in effect 

year as we would have been sure of a 
refund. We were going to request our money 
be spent exclusively on military aid for Cuba. 


Jim Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Jim Davis, of Stone Mountain, Ga., and 
I have had a great deal in common dur- 

our term of service in Congress. 
Jim, of course, represents the district of 
Which the great city of Atlanta is a part, 
and I come from the Birmingham dis- 
trict. In effect, Birmingham and At- 
lanta are sister cities, both making sub- 
Stantial contributions to the economic 
Well-being of the Southeastern States. 

Because of the similarity of our dis- 
tricts, it was natural when I first came 

Congress in 1955 to immediately look 
Up Int Davis to get his advice on how 

to represent the interests of my dis- 

ct in Congress. Jim's advice was at 

that time and over the years since has 
n most helpful and constructive. 

The one quality I admire most in Jum 
Davis is his courage and the tenacity 
With which he stands by his convictions. 
I do not think that there is a Member of 

House who has more strength of 

r and fortitude in resisting pres- 

Sures than Int Davis. His is a rich rec- 
ord of public service and his accomplish- 
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ments in this body comprise a long list 
from which he will continue to draw 
great satisfaction. 

Jim has represented great metro- 
politan area of Atlanta well over the 
past 16 years and will be sorely missed 
by the people of Georgia’s fifth district, 
the entire State of Georgia, and people 
throughout this country. I join with 
his many other friends, in Congress and 
out, in wishing him and his lovely wife, 
Mary Lou, much happiness in their 
retirement. 


New York Times Sounds Warning on 
Panama Canal Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal which made a campre- 
hensive study of canal and Canal Zone 
issues in an on-the-spot investigation in 
Central America 5 years ago, and pre- 
pared the report which is referred to in 
the following editorial, I call attention 
to the warning sounded by the New York 
Times today over steps to relax our 
authority and control over the canal and 
the zone. j 

This is a most serious problem. Ihave 
frequently stated my personal opinion— 
which I think is generally shared here 
that we should move vigiorously in many 
ways to help the Republic of Panama, 
and the people of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, to improve their economy and pro- 
vide new employment opportunities, as 
contemplated under the Alliance for 
Progress. But I strongly oppose efforts 
to try to “solve” Panama’s recurrent— 
chronic—economic problems by more 
and more concessions involving the canal 
and the Canal Zone, for these would be 
self-defeating. Further, they can be 
most dangerous to the relations between 
our countries. 

To those interested in more detail and 
information on this problem, I call at- 
tention to the report on the Panama 
Canal my subcommittee filed with the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on January 7, 1959, and which 
was subsequently ordered printed on 
July 14, 1959, as House Report 656 of the 
86th Congress. 

The editorial referring to it follows: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 5, 1962] 
A POLICY FOR THE CANAL 

A bitter attack in the United Nations the 
other day by Panama's Foreign Minister on 
the United States-Panamanian Canal Treaty 
is the latest manifestation of unrest in the 
isthmus. It is not the only one. Crime 
has increased in the Republic of Panama; 
so has anti-American feeling, and various 
attacks upon American tourists have been 
reported. 

The Canal Zone, which bisects the Repub- 
lic of Panama, has always been administered 
in the past, in accordance with the terms 
of the basic treaty, with full U.S. authority 
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and control as if it were sovereign U.S. ter- 
ritory. The question of sovereignty is one 
of the problems of the isthmus. It has been 
used deliberately and with the usual skills 
of political demagogs of both the right 
and the left to arouse the mobs of Panama 
City and Colon, 

The Republic of Panama is subject, in mi- 
crocosm, to all the ills that beset most 
Latin American countries: poverty, ignor- 
ance, fanaticism; political, economic, and 
journalistic irresponsibility and a tremen- 
dous gap between the few and cultured rich 
and the many and illiterate impoverished. 
Panama has, too, a peculiar problem of its 
own; economically, it is far too dependent 
upon the Canal and U.S, aid. 

All this means that no final solutions to 
the problems of Panama are to be expected. 
Given wise decisions, helpful understanding 
on both sides, and responsible and states- 
manlike leaders both in Panama and in the 
Canal Zone, the frictions and tensions can 
be eased but probably never cured. But a 
case can be made—indeed a House commit- 
tee has made it—that the repeated conces- 
sions made by the United States haye in- 
creased tension, not quieted it. The Canal, 
the committee reported, “should not be per- 
mitted to become a pawn in our normal 
diplomatic relations“ with Panama. Yet this 
is exactly what it has become. 

The Canal has great strategic importance 
to the security of the United States in lim- 
ited war, less in all-out war. It is of tre- 
mendous economic importance to the United 
States and Latin America. Any real ero- 
sion of our position in the Canal Zone is 
bound to have widespread and adverse po- 
litical and psychological effects throughout 
the Caribbean, in Latin America generally 
and on our entire global base structure. 
Until and unless another canal is built the 
Canal Zone and the canal must continue to 
be under U.S. authority and control. 


Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
llth day of October 1962, celebrated as 
Pulaski Day throughout many parts of 
the United States I wish to take this op- 
portunity to add my own eulogy to that 
of my distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI of Wiscon- 
sin on October 10, 1962, and of others in 
tribute to the memory of Count Casimir 
Pulaski, the great Polish patriot who 
contributed so much to the victory of 
the American Revolution, including the 
supreme sacrifice of giving his life for 
its cause. 

Pulaski Day is known throughout the 
world and it has come to have deep mean- 
ing to many Americans who appreciate 
the value of liberty and freedom. It has 
come to have special significance to the 
many people of Polish extraction in the 
United States who celebrate it as the an- 
niversary of the death of one of their 
great compatriots who fought for and 
gave his life in the cause of freedom he 
held so dear. 

This anniversary of the death of a 
great Polish patriot and ‘exponent of 


— 
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freedom was widely observed in Poland 


during the brief period that young post- 
war nation was able to freely give ex- 
pression to the great traditions of free- 
dom exercised by Poles when not fettered 
by foreign tyranny. Doubtlessly many 
Poles in their homeland are even today 
paying private tribute to the memory of 
Count Pulaski on this 183d anniversary 
of that great patriot’s death, but sig- 
nificantly, the anniversary is not recog- 
nized officially nor observed publicly by 
the Communist Polish regime. 

Let us therefore pause, albeit briefly, 
to pay public tribute to and to give 
thanks for all the notable contribution 
and final unselfish sacrifice of Count 
Pulaski, a great patriot who served 
notably in the cause of American free- 
dom. 

The life span of this crusader for free- 
dom was short but within the years of 
his birth in 1748 and his death on the 
field of battle in 1779, Count Pulaski 
proved himself to be a great champion 
of freedom. Driven into exile by forces 
opposing freedom in Poland, Count Pu- 
laski without hesitation joined the 
American Revolution as an officer in 
1777. It was not long until Count Pu- 
laski’s military capabilities were recog- 
nized, and he rapidly rose to prominence 
in the Continental Army. He was soon 
appointed to brigadier general, and 
eventually became chief of cavalry, a 
branch of service organized largely 
through his own personal efforts and 
inspiring leadership. Count Pulaski also 
distinguished himself as commander of 
Pulaski’s Legion, a cavalry unit he or- 
ganized and led, Significantly, Count 
Pulaski died of wounds sustained while 
heroically leading a cavalry charge at 
the siege of Savannah on October 11, 
1779, whicht we observe as the anniver- 
sary of the memory of this great man. 

In pausing here to pay tribute to the 
memory of Count Pulaski we are mind- 
ful that he was a great Polish patriot 
whose unselfish example in the cause of 
freedom has been emulated many times 
by many other Poles throughout the 
world in their untiring and unselfish ef- 
forts to keep alive the spark of freedom 
which they so highly revere and which 
was such a notable contribution in in- 
itial American efforts to achieve free- 
dom and independence. 


Eulogy of Clem Miller, Member of 
Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, CLEM 
MILLER was one of the finest people I 
have ever met. 

He was able, diligent, and wise. 

He always supported what he con- 
sidered to be the peoples’ interests. 

He had the courage to stand for what 
he thought was right under all circum- 
stances, 
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I feel a personal loss in his passing. 
I know his people do too. America has 
suffered a great loss in his passing. 


Astronauts and Copyrights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr: LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has called attention 
to a resolution introduced by our col- 
league, Congressman CHARLES McC. 
Maruias, Jr, of Maryland. In an 
editorial dated September 29, 1962, the 
Post-Dispatch urged favorable con- 
sideration of the Mathias resolution, 
House Resolution 704, calling for an 
investigation of the entire subject of 
copyright by Government officials and 
employees of material gathered solely as 
a result of Government activity. The 
editorial points out that favorable ac- 
tion for such a study is particularly ap- 
propriate and timely in the presence 
of a growing national interest in the 
personal experiences of the astronauts. 

I join the Post-Dispatch in urging 
earnest consideration -of the Mathias 
resolution. I am pleased to note the at- 
tention given to the splendid accom- 
plishments of our colleague, Congress- 
man Marhras. He has rendered great 
service to us and to the Nation in focus- 
ing attention on a difficult and complex 
question, 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp the Post-Dispatch editorial. 

The editorial follows: 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Sept. 29, 
1962] 


ASTRONAUTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


An investigation of the whole subject of 
Government officials and employees copy- 
righting material gathered solely as a result 
of their Government service would be timely 
now, when attention is centered on the astro- 
nauts’ right to sell their personal stories to 
the highest bidder. If the House Committee 
on the Judiciary will take favorable action 
on a resolution submitted by Representative 
Cuarites Marutas, of Maryland, it should be 
possible to illuminate this sorry, and poten- 
tially corrupting, policy. 

The astronauts are dedicated men engaged 
in a most hazardous profession which at 
times makes them outstanding heroes to the 
public. A decision was made in the Eisen- 
hower administration at high level to permit 
them to profit from their feats, and the 
Kennedy administration has reaffirmed the 
practice. But there is something not quite 
right about the sale of information gained 
by participating in a great Government ef- 
fort that is being paid for by the taxpayers’ 
money 

The Mathias resolution also calls for 
checking into the legality of the rapidly 
growing tendency to place copyright restric- 
tions on the contents of Government publi- 
cations and documents. There is no getting 
around the fact that it is censorship to con- 
trol the manner and extent to which Gov- 
ernment information, not restricted for 
security reasons, can be quoted by the public 
or the press. The Mathias resolution de- 
serves earnest study. 


October 11 
Agriculture Wants Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith the following editorial by Mr. 
Elmer Price in the Lincoln County, 
Oreg., Leader on the subject of the need 
for freedom in agriculture: 


AGRICULTURE WANTS FREEDOM 


It may be that we are today seeing a first 
faltering step by one segment of the Na- 
tion's population to overthrow the all-con- 
suming embracement of Federal control over 
its very life. 

If we read the signs correctly, it would 
seem that a revolution is brewing at the 
grassroots of American agriculture to free 
itself from the shackless of Government. 

For nearly 30 years now Government has 
been attempting to solve what it calls the 
ills of agriculture by a socialistic and planned 
system of controls. It took the depression 
era for the empire builders in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to get their hooks 
embedded deeply into agriculture and from 
this start, the Federal agency has ballooned 
into one of the greatest bureaucracies of 
all history. 

Every phase of agriculture was invaded by 
the planners. They took every opportunity 
to foster their theories of controlled produc- 
tion, controlled markets, and controlled 
pricing. At its height there was little in 
agriculture which resembled the traditional 
patterns of American free enterprise. 
Everything was controlled from the fields of 
American farms to the price the housewife 
paid for goods at the supermarket counter. 

And the American farmer, forced in many 
cases and reeling under the blows of eco- 
nomic disaster, docily acceded to the plans 
and dreams of agricultural planners. 

But as time went on, one thing became 
obvious to most observers. Despite the high 
level planning and dispite the millions and 
billions of taxpayers’ dollars pumped into 
agriculture, situations did not seem to cor- 
rect themselves. Sometimes, as a matter of 
fact, a program to correct one fault 
actually created another, more serious prob- 
lem. 

And during all these years of experimen- 
tation many people began to rec 
another very serious fault with the trend in 
agriculture * * * as the Department grew 
larger and more demanding, im g more 
rules and regulations and edicts on the fam- 
ily attempting to earn a living from the soll. 
This part of the American economy was 
losing its freedoms. 

In recent years many polls of farmers have 
been taken and a growing number of the™ 
are demanding that Government get out of 
agriculture altogether. But, of course, a bu- 
reau which has grown so big and powerful 9 
the Department of Agriculture doesn’t want 
to scale back its operations. This would 
mean a reduction of powers and influence. 
So, by and large, the agriculture planner® 
have ignored the polls and the pleas of farm- 
ers that they want only to be left alone to 
work out their own problems. 

Recently the Farm Journal conducted 3 
new poll. Over 5,000 farmers took part and 
over half of them wanted the Governmen 
to completely get out of agriculture and t 
the total only 4 percent backed the recen 
agriculture legislation which the 
tration so hard to pass and which 
Congress defeated by a narrow, narrow mar- 
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Poultrymen across the Nation in a refer- 
endum voted over 70 percent to get the Gov- 
ernment out of their business, and turkey 
growers, despite the promise of higher prices 
from agricultural “experts”, rejected con- 
trols of the Washington planners in their 
business. 

Closer at home and more recently the Ore- 
fon Farm Bureau, asking for resolutions 
from all counties, received them from 33 of 
the State's 36. And the vast majority clearly 
Pointed out that most members of this or- 
ganization believe: “Government services are 
Costing too much and the loss of freedom to 
the farm is becoming a threat.” 

The Farm Bureau says: “The idea that free 
markets and competition is the only way to 
Make a good living is rapidly being revived 
after 20 years of experience with the planned 
economy way.“ 


Fisheries Center Is Step Toward Revitaliz- 
ing Our Threatened Fisheries Re- 


sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to comment on the 
approval by President Kennedy of legis- 

. lation establishing a $10-million National 
eries Center and Aquarium here in 
Washington, D.C. This is a notable step 
toward revitalizing our threatened fish- 
€ries resources. 

Too little attention has been given 
Our fisheries industry and that, as a 
Consequence, the Nation ranks fifth in 
commercial seafood production, whereas 
We could, and should, rank first. 

The National Fisheries Center and 

um in the National’s Capital will 
Combine scientific, cultural, and educa- 
tional programs which will benefit mil- 
of Americans who are presently 
Unaware of fisheries resources and prob- 
which this industry faces. 

The Nation's Capital has over 7 mil- 
lion visitors each year, including 3,000 
Sroups of schoolchildren. They come to 
Ste their Government in operation, to 
Visit the White House, the Congress, and 
Other historic buildings and monuments, 
and to view the great works of art in 
the city’s museums. They come, too, to 

scientific knowledge. The new 
National Fisheries Center will help im- 
Part to these children and to their par- 
ents the extreme importance of our fish- 
ties commercially, in providing foods 
that prevent malnutrition, and in af- 
Ording countless millions opportunities 
or wholesome recreation. 

Although fishing has been a basic pur- 
Sult in the United States since the first 
5 ttlers came to this country, it has 

&iled to attain its deserved public recog- 
nition and support. Today, the world 
Produces about 400 million tons of fish 
annually, but only 24% million tons of 
5 amount is produced by the United 

tates. Due to their scientific research 
in finding and harvesting this vast treas- 
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ure of the sea, other nations have moved 
ahead of the United States in the com- 
mercial fisheries field. 

The Department of Interior’s Fish and 
Wildlife Service has done a remarkable 
job of research with the very limited 
funds made available to it. I am con- 
vinced that the National Center for 
Fisheries will motivate more people to 
become interested in the fisheries prob- 
lem, to enter actively into the commer- 
cial fisheries business, and to engage in 
fisheries sciences and oceanography as 
lifetime pursuits. 

Each year some 25 million Americans 
engage in sports fishing, and this num- 
ber is expected to double by 1980. The 
new center will increase the knowledge 
of these many millions who have a basic 
concern with the continuation of the 
Nation's sport fisheries through restock- 
ing the streams, rivers and lakes, 
through protection og game fish from 
disease and other dangers, and through 
eduactional programs aimed at keeping 
our waterways clean so fish may thrive. 

Critics of this important legislation 
tried to ridicule and distort its true ob- 
jectives, but the need for increased at- 
tention to the problems of both our com- 
mercial and sport fisheries is very real. 

The education center to be built in 
Washington, D.C., will contain exhibits 
of all types depicting what this Nation 
has done, and stressing what it must do 
and can do, to safeguard one of its most 
important resources. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Praised for Stand on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., has adopted a res- 
olution calling for action to meet the new 
intensified threat of Communist Cuba. 
Many of the points in the resolution 
which this distinguished group has 
adopted are contained in my 7-point 
plan for action against Cuba. 

I am gratified for the support which 
these young men have given to these 
steps. They are to be commended for 
their forward thinking, their efforts to 
make America’s future secure, their rec- 
ognition of the serious threat Cuban 
communism poses to this hemisphere and 
the free world, and their contributions 
to this Nation’s defense. 

I ask that the resolution adopted by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., be inserted in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

The resolution follows: 

THe Forr LAUDERDALE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE RESOLUTION 

Whereas the military buildup in Cuba has 
taken on the dimensions of a crisis in U.S. 
foreign policy; and 
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Whereas the United States must take its 
position as the leader of freedom in the 
Americas, by advocating affirmative action 
rather than appearing to the free world 
to adhere to a policy of complacency and in- 
action; and 

Whereas the Communist buildup in a 
country only 90 miles from the U.S. main- 
land is a serious threat to the security of all 
free Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fort Lauderdale Junior 
Chamber of Commerce does at this regular 
meeting of September 26, 1962, go on record 
as being in favor of the following measures 
to be taken by the U.S. Government. 

1, Institute full-scale air and surface mil- 
itary exercises to guarantee the proper func- 
tioning of U.S. Armed Forces in Caribbean 
combat conditions, These exercises should 
be held in international waters off the coast 
of Cuba. All nations should be notified of 
these maneuvers and clearly warned that 
any vessel entering the exercise zone does so 
at its own risk. 

2. Diplomatic moves should be taken to 
halt further transport of Soviet military 
goods and personnel to Cuba by vessels flying 
the flags of NATO nations, to cite reports: 
West Germany, Norway, Italy, Greece, and 
Britain. In addition, our Government 
should take necessary steps to bar these 
flagships from entry into U.S. ports and pro- 
hibit the transport of U.S. goods in their 
bottoms as long as these ships are used to 
transport Soviet personnel and material to 
Cuba. 

3. Strictly enforce the provisions of the 
mutual security act which prohibit US. aid 
going to any country which aids Cuba. 

4. That support be given to efforts to rid 
Cuba of the Fidel Castro regime; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted to all of the Jaycee clubs in this State 
to solicit their support for the above out- 
lined action and to encourage their Con- 
gressmen to take such action without delay. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my appreciation for the 
valuable services of Hon. KATHRYN E. 
GrRANAHAN who is leaving us after years 
of fruitful efforts in the Congress. The 
members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and of our Subcommit- 
tee on Executive and Legislative Reor- 
ganization on which she served have 
profited immensely from our association 
with her. Congresswoman GRANAHAN’S 
unfailingly pleasant disposition and keen 
attentiveness to her duties have made 
her one of the most respected and be- 
loved of our colleagues. We are particu- 
larly proud of her authorship of amend- 
ments to the Travel Expense Act which 
have proved so helpful to Government 
employees. 

We congratulate her on her appoint- 
ment to the high office of Treasurer of 
the United States and wish for her much 
success in carrying out the important 
responsibilities in that position. 
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District of Columbia Recreation Officials 
Vote To Offer Services to the F. D. R. 
Memorial Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
reation officials of the District of Colum- 
bia are to be highly commended for their 
defense of Washington’s recreation and 
park areas, and for their efforts to aid 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Commission in developing a suit- 
able and appropriate memorial which 
will not destroy such recreation and 


park areas. 
Under the direction of William H. 
Waters, Jr., chairman, and Milo F. 


Christiansen, superintendent, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment has shown great leadership in the 
proper development of the park areas of 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Certainly Franklin D. Roosevelt was a 
lover of nature, a conservationist with 
an abiding concern in this field, and the 
District of Columbia recreation officials 
would like to see a garden area developed 
which would reflect the changing sea- 
sons and be kept available for the rest 
and renewal of the citizens of Washing- 
ton and the millions of visitors who visit 
the Nation’s Capital each year. 

Francis Bacon is credited with the 
phrase: 

God Almighty first planted a garden. And, 
indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures. 


The Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Commission would be well advised 
to consult with the recreation officials of 
the District of Columbia at this time. 

On May 17, 1962, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11804, to establish a rose garden 
and seasonal plantings on the 27-acre 
site set aside for the memorial to Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

I am highly pleased that the Congress 
has now rejected the slab monstrosity 
proposed by the F.D.R. Memorial Com- 
mission and will consider a park as an 
alternative to the slabs. I should like to 
add that I have seldom seen such com- 
plete agreement as existed in the House 
when the slab memorial was rejected. 

I include as part of my remarks ar- 
ticles from the October 10 issues of the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, and 
the Washington (D.C.) Daily News. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Oct. 10, 1962] 
Try, Try AGAIN 

The House and the Senate now have re- 
solved the first phase of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial controversy with celerity 
and sound judgment. We hope, as a result, 
that nothing more will be heard of the 
strange agglomeration of towering concrete 
slabs which the Roosevelt Memorial Commis- 
sion had proposed to erect in West Potomac 
Park—an architectural creation which 
would have been appropriate neither to that 
area nor, as Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT 
stated in the House debate, to the memory 
of the former President. 
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In rejecting this design, however, the new 
act wisely affords the Memorial Commission 
wide latitude in its search for a more fitting 
memorial, and authorizes the funds neces- 
sary to accomplish the job. It is well, also, 
that the act requires the Commission to ob- 
tain the concurrence of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission before submitting an alternative 
proposal, a condition which should mini- 
mize the likelihood of further public con- 
trovery once an agreement is reached. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News of 


Oct. 10, 1962] 
RECREATION OFFICIALS Wovutp Arp FDR Group 


A move to promote a living memorial to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a substitute for the 
vetoed Stonehenge slab design was initiated 
by the District Recreation Board yesterday. 

Recreation Superintendent Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen said the recreation board and recrea- 
tion department have been “foremost in lead- 
ing opposition to the slab design. This 
could be our opportunity to take the initia- 
tive in stimulating a Hving memorial.” 

The board suggested recreation space in a 
park-like atmosphere, a simple memorial 
marker euch as the former President himself 
once suggested. 

The recreation board voted to offer its sery- 
ices to the Roosevelt Memorial Coimmission, 
in a search for a good substitute. 


Report to the Citizens of the First 
Congressional District of the State of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity to review the 
activities of the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress and to set forth for the in- 
formation of the citizens of the First 
Congressional District my views con- 
cerning the achievements and failures 
of this Congress and to express my per- 
sonal thoughts on the present state of 
the Union. 

First, let me point out to the citizens 
of the First District. that Congress be- 
came involved in many legislative snarls 
during this particular session and, there- 
fore, this has been the longest Congress 
has stayed in session since the Korean 
War period of 1951. The 87th Congress 
was composed of 64 Democrats and 36 
Republicans in the Senate and 174 Re- 
publicans and 261 Democrats in the 
House of Representatives. Members of 
the Democratic Party, therefore, were 
chairman of all congressional commit- 
tees through which legislation is chan- 
neled before action is undertaken by 
the Congress. Representation on the 
various committees was in the ratio 
of approximately 2 Democrats to 1 
Republican. 

In my last report to the citizens of the 
First Congressional District, I indicated 
the most pressing problems facing the 
Nation were related to the international 
crises existing throughout the world. 
This, in my opinion, is still true. Be- 
cause of these crises our defense budget 
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for this year has soared to $52,690 mil- 
lion and Congress passed a mutual se- 
curity bill extending aid to foreign coun- 
tries in the amount of $3,928,900,000. 
The high taxation necessitated by these 
expenditures has produced an atmos- 
phere of caution on the part of Congress 
to provide additional funds for the devel- 
opment of some projects in our own 
domestic economy. 

A casual observation of occurrences 
throughout: the world clearly illustrates 
the enormity of our problems. Since 
last year conditions in Berlin and Cuba 
have worsened. The Berlin situation 
has been particularly acute since the wall 
was constructed to separate the people 
of East and West Berlin thereby closing 
the escape hatch for many freedom- 
seeking people. The construction of this 
barricade has brought about a number 
of incidents any one of which has the 
potential of propelling us into arm 
conflict. Berlin is still the No. 1 trouble 
spot in the world. 

During the past year, conditions in 
Cuba have also deteriorated. Soviet 
Russia has been admittedly supplying 
men and material to the Castro regime 
and is now attempting to develop forti- 
fications on this island located 90 miles 
from the coast of Florida. It has bee? 
established that the ships of so-call 
friendly nations have been used to carry 
these Soviet supplies to Cuba. I am 
pleased to report that the U.S. Govert- 
ment is finally taking some positive ac- 
tion to exclude such ships from American 
ports. The Cuban situation has caus 
heated debate in Congress and criticis™ 
has been evident in many quarters. 

Congress reflected its sentiments con- 
cerning the gravity of the situations 
Berlin and Cuba by overwhelmingly 
adopting strongly worded resolutions 
stating that Soviet intrusions in our 
herisphere constituted a violation of 5 
Monroe Doctrine and that Berlin mus 
be defended at all costs. These resolu- 
tions, both of which I supported, pledged 
to the President the complete support o 
both Houses of Congress in any ac ait 
he may recommend, event to the exten 
of armed conflict, in protecting our Na- 
tion from the Soviet armed threat, 

Troubles were also apparent in the 
Congo, Laos, South America, and C å 
Indeed, through many parts of the worl 
unrest and upheaval supplanted orderli- 
ness and peace. Because of the tense 
international situation, the Presiden’ 
called up 157,457 Reserves and 2 
many recommendations to improve La 
defense of our Nation. I supported 
President in this action in the same 
ner that I have supported all rec t 
mendations of both former Presiden 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy 
matters relating to the national def 
and in their decisions concerning fore! 
policy. ad 

The area trouble spots also ea to 
Congress to give attention once more aly 
the passage of foreign aid for frie? 
nations. Although the House of Repre- 
sentatives originally reduced the Pre 
dent’s request for foreign aid f $ 
$4,961,300,000 to $3,630,400,000, the Se 
ate restored a substantial amount pill 
these cuts. As a result, when the 
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Was finally approved by the conferees 

and the Congress, it was $298,500,000 

higher than the bill recommended by the 

House but was $1,032,400,000 less than 

ae amount recommended by the Presi- 
ent. 

In my opinion, the most important 
legislation enacted by the 87th Congress 
Was the trade bill. During the past year, 
Many Americans expressed apprehension 
Concerning our eventual inability to suc- 
cessfully compete in foreign trade with 
the countries associated in the European 
Common Market. The trade bill which 
had the support of most business and 
labor leaders not only provides our Na- 
tion with a better opportunity to com- 
Pete with the European Common Mar- 
ket, but it also effectively reduces the 
Opportunity for world trade by the So- 
Viet Union. The President recommended 
Considerable flexibility in relation to ex- 
isting trade regulations, and the Con- 
Sress agreed with his suggestions and 
Overwhelmingly passed the trade ‘bill. 
Under this bill the President has author- 
ity to cut or completely eliminate tariffs 
and to negotiate tariff reductions on en- 

categories or commodities. Under 
bill companies injured financially by 
foreign competition are eligible for spe- 
Cial loans and workers made idle by such 
foreign competition are eligible to re- 
ceive cash payments for unemployment. 
It is the hope of all of us who supported 
legislation that there will be an in- 
Crease in the exports of the United States 
and that this bill will bring about greater 
employment, more profits for American 
industries, higher wages for the Ameri- 
Can workers, and a higher standard of 
living for all Americans. It is entirely 
Dossible that, because of the excessive 
Dowers of negotiation given to the Presi- 
dent for the reduction of tariffs, this bill 
Could conceivably endanger some Ameri- 
Can industries, and, therefore, I believe 
the Congress should carefully observe 
2 unfavorable consequences that may 
€velop from. this legislation and take 
Where necessary, immediate remedial 
Measures. 
Corhere was considerable discussion in 
ugress this year concerning the pur- 
of U.N. bonds required for the 
Preservation of the United Nations. The 
president had asked that Congress au- 
thee our purchase of bonds because of 
© depletion of funds of the United Na- 
Sard brought on by police action taken 
th, Organization in the Congo and in 
Nat Middle East. Although the United 
ations has not been very effective in 
instances, it nevertheless is the 
5 8 existing international body through 
eich the United States can act in its 
orts to promote and maintain peace 
ughout the world. I therefore sup- 
te the President’s recommendation 
Mteurchase United Nations bonds. This 
jen tational organization is being sub- 
e to more intense investigation and 
at eful scrutiny by the Congress than 

any prior time and will, I hope, im- 
© its effectiveness as a result. 

ng the other important legisla- 
87th ected during the 2d session of the 

(a) Dengress were the following: 

Sate} A bill creating a communications 
Ute system which will establish a 


tion 
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corporation to construct, develop, and 
maintain a communications system uti- 
lizing the new developments and achieve- 
ments of science, thereby permitting us 
to have quicker and more effective com- 
munications with nations outside the 
United States. I supported this legis- 
lation. Some evidence of the potential 
results attainable under this legislation 
has already been demonstrated through 
the orbiting of the Telstar satellite. 
Millions of Americans have already wit- 
nessed live television and engaged in 
telephone conversations through the di- 
rect application of the Telstar satellite. 
In relation to our space program, it is 
encouraging to note that tremendous 
progress was made in this field during 
the year 1962. The earlier exploits of 
Shepard, Grissom, Glefin, and Carpen- 
ter were surpassed by the thrilling 
accomplishments of Comdr. Walter 
Schirra, Jr., who on October 3, 1962, 
orbited the earth six times. This is in- 


dicative of the strides being made by - 


NASA and will according to our scien- 
tific experts enhance our hopes of being 
the first nation to send a man to the 
moon. 

(b) A bill increasing postal rates on 
all classes of mail. Although I did not 
agree entirely with the contents of this 
bill, believing that more revenue should 
have been obtained by substantially in- 
creasing junk mail rates than by plac- 
ing the burden upon those using first- 
class mail, I supported the legislation 
because it was the only bill approved by 
the postal committees of the House and 
Senate. This bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives provided solely for 
postal increases to remove the deficit 
existing in the Post Office Department. 
In the Senate, Federal employee pay leg- 
islation was attached to the bill result- 
ing in across-the-board increases for 
most Federal employees with particular 
emphasis given to those in the lower in- 
come bracket. 

(c) The drug bill: This legislation was 
urgently and speedily enacted after an 
investigation htad disclosed the thalido- 
mide drug had many harmful effects. 
Under this legislation, the public is given 
additional protection from the limited 
number of unethical and unqualified 
pharmaceutical firms manufacturing 
drugs. I supported this measure be- 
cause, in my opinion, it serves the best 
interest of the drug industry, the medi- 
cal profession, and our entire citizenry. 

(d) The Manpower and Retraining 
Act: This legislation has as its objective 
the retraining of the unemployed where 
the worker’s job has been eliminated be- 
cause of automation, the removal of in- 
dustries from an area and other causes. 
Under this legislation the unemployed 
are taught new skills to enable them to 
obtain gainful employment in their com- 
munities. In the belief that this is an 
intelligent approach to the continuing 
blight of unemployment in the United 
States, I supported this bill. 

(e) The Revenue Act of 1962: I 
originally opposed the tax bill recom- 
mended by the President because it in- 
cluded withholding taxes on dividends 
and interest which, in my opinion, 
would have been more costly in imple- 
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mentation that could have been justified 
in the returns received. There were also 
other aspects of this bill which I believed 
were unfavorable but, when it finally 
was acted upon by the Senate, the objec- 
tional part relating to withholding taxes 
on dividends and interest was eliminated 
and I, therefore, supported the measure 
on passage. 

(f) The Self-Employed Individuals 
Tax Retirement Act, known popularly as 
H.R. 10, is intended to create pension 
funds for self-employed individuals. 
This bill would permit individuals who 
are self-employed to set aside a certain 
amount of tax deductible income to pro- 
vide personal pension plans. When this 
bill was before the Senate, it was 
amended to recommend a change in 
status of those individuals presently 
participating in existing employer-em- 
ployee trust funds. I opposed these 
amendments because of the effect they 
would have on existing pension plans 
and the disastrous effect on the wage 
earners of these companies who are 
about to retire. Fortunately, these 
amendments were eliminated by the 
House conferees and I, therefore, sup- 
ported this bill on final passage. The 
President signed the bill on October 10, 
1962. 

Some of the legislation passed in this 
session of the 87th Congress and signed 
into law, in my opinion, should not have 
been enacted. I therefore expressed my 
opposition by voting against such legis- 
lation. An example of this type of legis- 
lation is the administration's farm bill. 
In my judgment, this bill provides no 
solution for reducing the enormous and 
outrageous costs of the farm program 
and it merely benefits a limited number 
of big farmers in the Midwest. Inci- 
dentally, both the American Farm Bu- 
reau and the New Jersey Farm Bureau 
opposed this bill which seems to sub- 
stantiate my opinion that this bill was 
not beneficial to the vast majority of 
farmers operating throughout the 
United States and certainly not in the 
interests of the American taxpayer. 

I also expressed opposition to the Pub- 
lic Works Coordination and Acceleration 
Act which was later enacted by the Con- 
gress and signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. This bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives authorized expendi- 
tures of Government funds, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. Inasmuch as this bill had little 
application to the First Congressional 
District and because, in my opinion, it 
was politically inspired and typically 
“pork barrel” legislation, I voted to re- 
commit the bill. Furthermore, it is in- 
teresting to note that, when the Senate 
gave consideration to appropriations for 
implementation of the bill, the original 
$900 million authorization was reduced 
to $400 million. It is important to re- 
member that the national budget now 
totals $92,537 million, which imposes a 
tremendous burden on the taxpayers of 
our country. Although a considerable 
portion of the Federal budget is neces- 
sitated by expenditures for national de- 
fense, space exploration and mutual se- 
curity, as referred to in other parts of 
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this report, there is nevertheless fre- 
quently included in the budget many un- 
necessary expenditures for various do- 
mestic programs. I placed the public 
works bill in this category and, therefore, 
expressed my opposition to it in the 
House of Representatives. 

I should now like to refer to certain 
omissions in this 2d session of the 87th 
Congress. In most instances these omis- 
sions resulted from the failures of the 
various congressional committees to take 
positive action on bills for later consid- 
eration by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. For example, while 
there was much publicity and political 
conversation concerning medical care 
for the aged, the House committee re- 
sponsible for the preparation of such 
legislation never cleared any bill for ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives. In 
the Senate an attempt was made by 
Senator Javits and Senator ANDERSON 
to gain passage of legislation to provide 
medical assistance for the aged, but it 
was rejected by that body and, there- 
fore, was never presented to the House 
of Representatives for action. It is my 
personal opinion that some legislation 
is necessary to provide for the catas- 
trophic illnesses of our aged coming at 
a time when they are least able to afford 
the financial burdens associated with 
such illnesses. It is generally agreed 
that this problem demands an early so- 
lution and it is my expectation that some 
legislation in this category will develop 
in the next Congress. 

There was also a considerable discus- 
sion concerning Federal aid to education 
but no significant legislation was en- 
acted by the 87th Congress. Bills per- 
taining to Federal aid to education were 
either disapproved in committee or re- 
jected by either the House or the Senate. 
The college aid bill, the school construc- 
tion bill, the public and private school 
aid bills all met the same fate and no 
education bill of any significance was 
enacted. In the field of education, aid 
for deserving and needy colleges 
throughout the country, together with 
plans for scholarship aid for deserving 
students, was likewise ignored. Further- 
more, aid for the construction of medical 
schools, so vital throughout the Nation, 
was rejected. 

One of the greatest omissions of the 
87th Congress, in my opinion, was its 
failure to enact any constructive and 
equitable legislation in the field of civil 
rights. Although the need for adoption 
of further civil rights legislation is quite 
evident, the President did not recom- 
mend any specific civil rights bill and 
this conceivably is the reason that no 
action was taken. The only legislation 
in this field was the introduction of a 
constitutional amendment to eliminate 
the poll tax in the various States. Since 
only five States still have a poll tax and 
since this could have been accomplished, 
in my judgment, by statute as well as 
by constitutional amendment, it was in 
a an empty gesture in this important 

e 

Two other important subjects were 
neglected by this Congress. The prob- 
lem of civil defense was postponed again 
and the important problem of mass 
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transportation was rejected although the 
Congress voted to continue a study of 
the mass transportation problem for an 
additional 6 months. 

With respect to legislation specifically 
affecting citizens of the First Congres- 
sional District, I am happy to report 
that the Philadelphia wage tax bill au- 
thorizing withholding of this tax from 
the wages of Federal employees was 
again defeated. The Delaware River 
and Bay Authority legislation which I 
cosponsored was approved by the Con- 
gress and signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. This legislation had the approval 
of the Governors of New Jersey and 
Delaware as well as the legislatures of 
both States. It will, I believe, aid im- 
measurably in the further development 
of the south Jersey area providing as it 
does a means of financing the construc- 
tion of additional crossings over the 
Delaware River. 

I am also pleased that the Congress 
corrected an existing inequity concern- 
ing the importation of electron micro- 
scopes. This scientific marvel was pio- 
neered and developed by the Radio Corp. 
of America some 30 years ago. In later 
years, Germany, Holland, and Japan 
began manufacturing the electron mi- 
croscope. The legislation enacted by the 
House which I cosponsored restored 
tariffs on the importation of these micro- 
scopes thus permitting the domestically 
manufactured electron microscope a 
competitive position in the world market. 

The First Congressional District is 
largely dependent for its economic sta- 
bility and growth on the large industries 
located within the district. These in- 
dustries have made great contributions 
to the national defense, national wel- 
fare, and the scientific achievements of 
our country. In many conferences with 
various Government agencies I have fre- 
quently emphasized the quality of work 
and the availability of experienced 
manpower in these industries and it is, 
therefore, satisfying to me to note that 
during this past year the New York Ship- 
building Corp. was awarded some $80 
million of contracts by the Navy De- 
partment for the construction of U.S. 
warships and that RCA, a giant in elec- 
tronic pioneering and development, con- 
tributed to our national defense by proc- 
essing some $300 million of defense con- 
tracts. 

Scores of other smaller industries were 
awarded defense and other govern- 
mental contracts and many of the 
smaller businesses were aided through 
the assistance provided by the Small 
Business Administration. All of this had 
as its end result the creation of more 
employment in the First Congressional 
District and the continuation of a nor- 
mal economy. 

Although the principal function of a 
Member of Congress is to devote him- 
self to legislation benefiting the United 
States in general and his own district in 
particular, he also represents the con- 
stituents of his district in their relation- 
ship with the Federal Government. 

During this session of Congress, my of- 
fice has processed literally thousands of 
requests for assistance in this field. We 
have handled matters relating to social 
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security, veterans’ affairs, immigration, 
watershed problems, small business, area 
redevelopment, military academies, post 
offices, and farm problems—to mention 
but a few. I have been fortunate, too, in 
receiving expressions of opinion on pend- 
ing legislation before the Congress from 
thousands of constituents. This has 
been most helpful in aiding me in obtain- 
ing the views of the citizens of the First 
District and in focusing my attention on 
matters of particular import to individ- 
uals, businesses, and corporations of the 
area. 

An office has been maintained with a 
full-time staff in both Washington and 
Camden for the servicing of the constitu- 
ency and the solution of the problems 
presented. Without exception, the cor- 
respondence addressed to either the 
Camden or Washington office has been 
answered and it is my hope that all citi- 
zens received efficient, prompt, and cour- . 
teous attention. 

In closing, this report, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the people of 
the First Congressional District for the 
honor of serving them as their Repre- 
sentative in both the 86th and 87th 
Congresses. 


Promoting Sale of Coal Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, when we 
talk about unemployment and loss of 
markets abroad we tend to overlook what 
we can do for ourselves. As I have said 
before, much of our trouble stems from 
a State Department attitude which 
places the interest of other nations 
above our own. 

If we could just wholeheartedly seek 
trade in the interests of our own workers 
and industry, much could be accom- 
plished. 

In this connection I would like to di- 
rect attention to a column by Henry J. 
Taylor as it appeared in the Cleveland 
Press on October 4, 1962. 7 

A NECESSARY DEAL 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Tragic unemployment in distressed coal 
areas of Pennsylvania and West Virginia and. 
indirectly, in Minois, Indiana, Kentucky: 
Arkansas, and elsewhere could be helped— 
and fast—if our State Department would 
please talk cold turkey“ to our good British 
ally. Congressmen and Senators from the 
heartbreaking districts could well get the 
Department moving on this, and so could 
John L. Lewis. 7 

These miners and their families want 4 
future, not a past. They want work, not ® 
taxpayer's dole. And now the skeleton 
the State Department’s massive inactivity 
walks out of the closet, snapping its fingers 

It takes a ton of coal to make a ton © 
steel. Britain’s steel industry is flashing * 
major S O s to the British Government to 
allow American coal to enter England. None 
is permitted. The British Government has 
twice refused the industry's formal petition- 
For England's coal mines remain national- 
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ized, and the British Government forces the 
steel industry to subsidize the Government's 
mines by buying domestic coal at a far higher 
Price than our mines oan deliver coal to 
Newcastle. 

English-Welsh coal seams are now mostly 
thin, irregular and very deep—some squirm- 
ing like offshore serpents under the sea. 
Much mechanization is impractical compared 
to ours here, where some seams are 10 feet— 
and more—thick and our supply literally 
boundless. 

The Japanese precipitated the latest British 
S O S. Japan is the largest importer of 
American coal, lately surpassing Italy. The 
Japanese have signed large, steady, long-term 
Contracts here that light many a miner’s 

P in our coalfields. Seeking further 
Competitive advantage in world markets for 
Japanese steel, they have especially designed 
and built enormous coal vessels, 
tallor made to exactly suit our loading docks, 
cranes, etc. 


Nixon-Malaxa Ties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
text of my remarks which appear in the 


Concresstonat Recor of October 5 there 
an omission which I would like at 


specifically to page 1051, document 
No. 623, a communication from the Nazi 
in Rumania to the Foreign Min- 
ister in Berlin, January 8, 1941, which I 
Quote in part: 
In this fight between the general and the 
Legionnaire command, a man plays a role 
Who even earlier played a secret part in 


e the general, as the exponent of order 
and purity, demands that Malaxa hand over 
the “property stolen” from the state. 
Malaxa therefore considers the general his 


Bel ter President, they established them- 
endes in the prefecture of police with ma- 
hineguns 


t The general, whose entourage kept this in- 
tion from him last evening, is now 
Nalare 2 angry. He would like best to send 
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General Antonescu described the events to 
me in detail He asked me to treat the in- 
formation in stric confidence. 

FABRICIUS, 
German Minister in Rumania. 


It Cannot Happen Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr: Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
include an address made by the Honor- 
able Ezra Taft Benson, entitled “It 
Cannot Happen Here.” This address 
was given at the general conference in 
the Salt Lake City Tabernacle on Octo- 
ber 5, 1962, and points up the absolute 
necessity of fighting for and preserving 
liberty, which is an attribute of God in 
man. The address is a timely warning 
against appeasement, accommodation, 
and surrender, and I applaud this 
thought-provoking address. 

Ir CANNOT HAPPEN HERE 


The late Henry Grady Weaver, of Georgia, 
at the time of his death, an official of Gen- 
eral Motors, in his stimulating book, “The 
Mainspring of Human Progress” proclaims 
that human liberty is the mainspring of 
human progress. And progress comes 
through the “effective use of our individual 
energies, personal initiatives and 
tive abilitles—applied to the things and 
forces of nature,” in an atmosphere of liberty 
under the blessings of God. 

The one great revolution in the world is 
the revolution for human liberty. This was 
the paramount issue in the great Council 
in Heaven before this earthlife. We were 
all there. It has been the issue throughout 
the ages. It is the issue today. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand 
the danger to our liberty. “It is generally 
outside the range of our experience.” 

But we live today in an age of peril. We 
are threatened with the loss not only of 
material wealth but of something far more 
precious—our liberty itself. 

Never before in the history of our coun- 
try has there been a greater need for all 
of our people to take time to discover what 
is happening in the world. Every day deci- 
sions are being made affecting the lives of 
millions of human beings. 

We as a people have never known bondage. 
Liberty has always been our blessed lot. 
Few of us have ever seen people who have 
lost their freedom—their liberty. And when 
reminded of the danger of losing our liberty 
and independence our attitude has usually 
been: It cannot happen here. 

We must never forget that nations may, 
and usually do, sow the seeds of their own 
destruction while enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. 

The children of Israel, willing to sacrifice 
liberty, wanted Moses to be their King. 
Generations later their descendants begged 
Samuel the Prophet to give them a King. 
He pointed out the fallacy of their reasoning. 

Samuel, like other great spiritual leaders, 
ancient and modern, saw the results that 
would follow the surrender of liberty. 

In that sacred volume of scripture, the 
Book of Mormon, we note the great and pro- 
longed struggle for liberty. We also note 
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the complacency of the people and their 
frequent willingness to give up their liberty 
for the promises of a would-be provider, 

The record reveals that men “of cunning 
device and many flattering words.“ sought 
“to destroy the foundation of liberty which 
God had granted unto them.” 

Then Moroni, the chief commander of the 
armies, dramatically rent his coat; and he 
took a piece thereof, and wrote upon it—"In 
memory of our God, our religion, and free- 
dom, and our peace, our wives, and our chil- 
dren“—and he fastened it upon the end of 
a pole (and he called it the title of Liberty“) 
and he bowed himself to the earth, and he 
prayed mightily unto his God for the bless- 
ings of liberty, to rest upon his brethren.” 
(Alma 46.) 

This great general, Moroni, like the proph- 
ets whose words are recorded in the Book of 
Mormon, spoke of the Americas as a chosen 
land—the land of liberty. He led the people 
in battle who were willing to fight. to main- 
tain their liberty. 

And the record states (Alma 46:36) : 

“+ * © that he caused the title of liberty 
to be hoisted upon every tower which was in 
all the land and thus Moroni planted the 
standard of liberty among the Nephites.” 

This is our need today—to plant the stand- 
ard of liberty among our people, through- 
out the Americas. 

While this incident occurred some 70 years 
B.C., the struggle went on through 1,000 years 
covered by this sacred Book of Mormon rec- 
ord. In fact, the struggle for liberty is a 
continuing one—it is with us in a very real 
sense today right here on this choice land 
of the Americas. Yes, on an island strategi- 
cally situated only 90 miles from our shores. 

Just a short time ago Fidel Castro broad- 
cast to the world his boastful confession 
that he had been a hard-core unist all 
of his adult life. He gloried in the fact that 
he had been able to confuse and deceive 
many people simply by saying he was not a 
Communist. And because there were gullible 
people in this and other countries who be- 
lieved his false assertions, he was able to 
establish a Soviet beachhead—“A Communist 
satellite under active Russian control.” 

Americans must face the cold hard fact 
that Fidel Castro was encouraged and sup- 
ported in his seizure of Cuba. Why? Simply 
because many Americans were led to believe 
the falsehood that he would resist Soviet in- 
fluence and restore the full basic liberty of 
the Cuban people. A few of us issued early 
warnings based on unimpeachable evidence. 
Two U.S. Ambassadors repeatedly warned 
that Castro was part of the Communist con- 
spiracy and that he was working for the 
Communist conquest of Cuba. These voices 
went unheeded. 

This is merely a repetition of the same de- 
ceitful pattern which was used after World 
War II to have us tolerate revolutionary 
Communists in China—to accept them as 
agrarian reformers and allow them to seize 
and enslave some 450 million people on the 
Chinese mainland. 

This is the same deceitful pattern which 
we have been asked to accept in the Congo, 
in Laos, in British Guiana, etc. In fact, 
everywhere the Communist conspiratorial 
machinery is preparing for a seizure of 
power, we are assured there is no immediate 
danger from communism. 

In less than half a century this evil system 
has gained control over one-third of man- 
kind, and it is steadily pursuing its vicious 
goal of control over all the rest of the world. 
It is time, and past time, for us to be 
alarmed. 

As reported In October 2 years ago follow- 
ing my return from South America, the good 
people of Latin America do not believe that 
suppression is the road to freedom. Yet, 
Cuba is now used as a base to spread sub- 
version and armed revolution throughout 
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Latin America. Cuba is being used as a fun- 
nel through which Communists are infil- 
trating other American Republics. There 
can be no stability in Latin America so long 
as Cuba is Communist controlled—so long 
as “the shadow of the hammer and sickle 
is darkening the Western Hemisphere.” The 
Communist objective is to isolate North 
America. 

Less than 15 years ago communism was not 
a powerful force in Latin America. Today it 
is not only strongly present—there as an 
enemy to be reckoned with—it is openly 
allied with a government located on an 
island only about 90 miles south of Key 
West, Fla, 

The only political party now functioning 
in Cuba is the popular Socialist Party—the 
Communist Party under another name. 

It is authoritatively reported that by the 
end of 1958 there were 316 known Commu- 
nist or pro-Communist publications in Latin 
America, the largest number being 55 in 
Mexico. About one-half are newspapers and 
other periodicals, There were more than 150 
Communist publishing houses and book- 
stores. These activities have increased 
sharply since 1958. (“South Wind Red,“ by 
Ray, p. 17.) 

True to Communist and dictator tradition, 
the Cuban Government has deprived its peo- 
ple of the rights of a free press, free elections, 
and the protection of other fundamental 
human rights. 

How did this situation come about? How 
is it possible for communism to be here and 
now moving into Africa, pressing upon all 
of Asia, threatening the Middle East and in- 
creasingly becoming a danger in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

There are, of course, many reasons. Our 
apathy—our complacent indifference ls a ma- 
jor cause. Today, in America, we are living 
in a fool's paradise. We have permitted our- 
selves to be pacified and lulled away into 
carnal security as, Book of Mormon prophets 
predicted. (II Nephi 28: 21.) 

As emphasized from this pulpit 2 years 
ago, we have a rich history to guide us. 
Think back with me a moment to the year 
1823. In that year, James Monroe of Vir- 
ginia was President. John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts was Secretary of State. These 
two men formed and announced a policy— 
the Monroe Doctrine—which has profoundly 
influenced the development of our entire 
hemisphere. (Here was the situation that 
called forth this policy—known as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine—in 1823.) 

Several of what are now the Latin American 
Republics had by force of arms newly won 
their independence from Spain and Portu- 

Among them were Colombia, Mexico, 
Chile and Brazil. 

Meantime, a number of the sovereigns of 
Europe were seeking to enforce the divine 
right of kings with the express purpose of 
putting an end to the system of representa- 
tive government. * * * 

This our Government refused to permit, It 
said so plainly in the celebrated Monroe 
Doctrine. The heart of the Monroe 
Doctrine consisted of these words: “* * * 
the American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
gation by any European powers. The 
Monroe Doctrine, which should be and is an 
enduring cornerstone and living principle of 
national policy, stated further: 

“The political system of the Allied Powers 
is essentially different * * * from that of 
America.” 

Surely if it were true a century and a half 
ago that European monarchy was essentially 
different from our American system of rep- 
resentative government, it is even more true 
today that the Communist system is totally 
different, totally incompatible, totally inimi- 
cal to our free way of life. 
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This is a time of decision. Further vacil- 
lation will serve only to drive all of Latin 
America straight into Communist hands. 
If action is not taken against the power- 
drunken bandit and his cohorts, the day 
will soon come when it cannot be done at all. 

The Monroe Doctrine was first invoked 
against the Russian Czar Alexander. The 
Cuban menace represents the first time in 
100 years that a hostile foreign power has 
established a firm beachhead in the Ameri- 
cas. 

The American people are deeply upset, 
frustrated, and angry at what they fear is a 
retreat from the time-honored Monroe Doc- 
trine—a retreat which could now end in war. 

President J. Reuben Clark, Jr., whose 
scholarly work on the Monroe Doctrine, as 
Under Secretary of State, is well known, in 
tracing our destiny said this: 

“Then came our great Monroe Doctrine 
which placed us of the United States squarely 
behind efforts of Latin America to gain free- 
dom and against those European states who 
would thwart it. 

“God again moved us forward toward the 
destiny He has planned for us. He was pre- 
serving the blessings He had given to us.” 
(Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, De- 
partment of State Publications No, 37, Dec. 
17, 1928.) 

President Joseph Fielding Smith in his 
ever-timely volume, The Progress of Man,“ 
in discussing America’s fortification against 
other nations makes this significant state- 
ment: 

“The greatest and most powerful fortifi- 
cation in America is the Monroe Doctrine 
* * * It appears to the casual observer 
that this doctrine came by chance * * * 
but this is not so. It was the inspiration 
of the Almighty which rested upon John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and other 
statesmen, and which finally found au- 
thoritative expression in the message of 
President James Monroe to Congress in the 
year 1823 * **. 

“It is generally understood * * * in the 
church that the greatest and most signifi- 
cant principle by which this land is fortified 
against the encroachments and invasions 
of European and Asiatic powers is found in 
the Monroe Doctrine“ (p. 357, 466, 467). 

This Monroe Doctrine widely accepted by 
the Republics of the south, has been the 
continuing policy of our Nation for almost 
a century and a half. It has been reaffirmed 
by many American Presidents. We are on 
solid traditional American ground in de- 
manding that the Communists should not 
attempt to extend their political system 
to this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

If time permitted we could show that in 
recent years, the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been strengthened by various 
joint agreements among the American na- 
tions: These should be invoked, The longer 
we walt the more difficult will be the job. 

It is almost unthinkable that any people 
would knowingly and willfully take on them- 
selves the yoke of Communist oppression. 
No nation has ever done so yet. If large 
masses of the Cuban people have done so 
it is because they have been duped or 
coerced, 

As a people, who have known only liberty, 
we are inclined to feel it cannot happen here. 
We have become lulled away into a false 
security. 

A most brilliant discussion of the Latin 
American problem, which appeared in the 
May 1961 issue of American Opinion, con- 
cluded with these words: 

„„ * history gives us one more chance. 
If the American people are too blind or too 
cowardly to take that chance, then, whether 
or not we as individuals deserve it, you and 
I and all that we hold dear * * * must suffer 
the doom that history mercilessly imposes on 
fools.” 


October 11 


Why are we so timid in standing up to 
a godless Communist police state which 
can’t even feed its own people, and whose 
economy, they know, will not support a 
major war, They “lead from weakness and 
we retreat from 3 7 

I say to you it can happen here. It is 
happening here. We have retreated from 
the Monroe Doctrine. Our is in 
danger. But we go blithely and gullibly on 
our way. Some of us fall for the Kremlin 
line as planned by the mass murderer 
Khrushchev and call patriots extremists and 
accuse courageous, liberty-loving citizens of 
dividing our people. 

As President David O. McKay said at the 
close of the last April general conference, 
quoting J. Edgar Hoover, “There is no place 
here in America for part-time patriots. This 
Nation is face to face with the greatest 
danger ever to confront it, a sinister and 
deadly conspiracy which can be conquered 
only by an alert, informed citizenry. It is 
indeed appalling that some members of our 
society continue to deplore and criticize 
those who stress the Communist danger- 
Public indifference to this threat is tanta- 
mount to national suicide, Lethargy leads 
only to disaster.” 

We must be vigilant. Let us unite. Let 
us join in our fight against the forces of 
anti-Christ. 

Forgive me for being so blunt, but I feel 
most deeply on these matters. Possibly it 
is because I’ve seen at close range so much 
of this godless, treacherous conspiracy in 
the past few years in more than 40 nations- 

I realize that the bearer of bad news iS 
always’ unpopular. As a people we love 
sweetness and light—especially sweetness- 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said that every mind 
must make a choice between truth and re- 
pose. Those who will learn nothing from 
history are condemned to repeat it. This wë 
are doing in the Americas today. 

As a church we have a world message of 
salvation to deliver to our Father's children. 
The restored gospel can only thrive in an 
atmosphere of liberty. We are in a world- 
wide conflict. It is the first of its kind in 
history. It is between light and darkness: 
between liberty and slavery, It is a struggle 
for the souls of men. We must win this War. 

In 1946, I stood in Czechoslovakia, The 
deadening Socialist-Communist philosophies 
were even then infiltrating that lovely coun“ 
try. Our church mission was thriving among 
these liberty-loving people. They, too, said 
it could not happen there. Only 2 years 
later it had happened. They had lost their 
liberty. 

At the close of World War II while serving 
as European mission president I visited Stan- 
islaw M. Mikolajczyk in Warsaw, the leader 
of the liberty-loving Polish people an 
former Premier of the Polish Government 
in-exile. I had hoped we might do mission” 
ary work in Poland. Though Mikolajc4y 
was the leader of the indisputable majority 
of the electorate, he had to fice from Pola” 
to save his life from the insidious encroach- 
ing Communist police state. 

I also talked to our Polish Ambassador 
Arthur Bliss Lane. He told me of the 
course of appeasement our Government to 
pursuing in selling out the Polish people 
the Communists. Finally, unable to end 
it any longer, Lane voluntarily resigned ry 
he could tell the story. He titled his bod 
“I Saw Poland Betrayed.” 

And so the pattern has been repeated in 
country after country. 

Rather than Impede communism our pou- 
cies in their total effect have apparently 
helped promote it. And so the honest 
heart, many of whom have probably already 
been murdered, are deprived of the message 
of the restored gospel—good people bir“ 
would have responded to the words of tru 
from our missionaries. 


1962 


Who then is to blame? What then can be 
e? 

To some extent we Latter-day Saints and 
Americans everywhere must share some 
blame, for we have not been awake to the 
Warnings of the prophets. We have not ex- 
erted our righteous influence as citizens to 
stop this disastrous course. Our skirts are 
not entirely clean. Many of us have been 
asleep in Zion—the Western Hemisphere. 

“But,” say some, “why should we be so 
Concerned? After all, if the Lord wants them 
to get the gospel message, they'll get it.” 

Of course, if the Lord desired He could this 

Preach the gospel to every soul and 
do all our genealogical work. He could also 
Tight every wrong, feed the famished, plant 
Our crops, train our children, ete. But His 
doctrine requires us to do our best ourselves 
in these areas and ask the Lord’s help in our 
®ndeavors, After we've done all we can, then 
the Lord will cover for us. 

Now what can be done? We have mission- 
aries and Saints in South America, Those 
Countries fall within the scope of the Mon- 
Toe Doctrine. These countries are now be- 
ing pushed in the direction of bondage—the 

of liberty. 

What can we do to help meet this grave 
challenge from a godless, atheistic, cruelly 
Materialistic system to preserve our God- 
Riven liberty? 

e can encourage our Government wher- 
ver we live to stand firm at all costs against 
pred further expansion of despotic com- 


We can support our Government in keep- 
ing the flame of liberty burning in the souls 
Of the oppressed, wherever they may be 
throughout the world. 

We can heed the words of men like Ed- 
Ward Hunter, who for 20 years has been re- 

Communist conspiracy and brain- 
naning from abroad and who recently-wrote 


In Washington these days one hears a great 
deal of the word “escalation” but never the 
Word “honor”, 

Escalation” was the reason Americans had 


„ young man bled to death a hundred feet 
from them at the Berlin wall of shame, al- 
‘hough we had every right to go in and 
Stem his bleeding under wartime agreement. 
å Imagine anyone telling an American, only 
lant years back, that we would stand by 

» Witnessing a man die needlessly be- 


themes the wall, whereas as is now known, 
Orders were to stop if we showed any 
Serious resistance. 
om lation“ if continued, will complete 
as Softening-up, until we “bury ourselves,” 
Khrushchey predicts. 
This soft “escalation” policy in Cuba, 
harting in 1958, permitted “a small band of 
ums, under the leadership of Fidel 
— to conduct open warfare against the 
fri lished Government of Cuba, which was 
We dy toward the United States, * * ¢ 
easy ave thus passed the time for soft and 
Eun: to protect ourselves,” says Mr. 
iter. we have only one course of action 
by 7, to destroy Communist power in Cuba 
orce of arms.” 
oun, I visited among the good people of 
Boon in 1955 I had a secret hope we would 
the be able to bring to them the truths of 
restored gospel. What are our prospects 
3 People said in Cuba in 1955: It can- 
Tus pen here. We love liberty. 
Latin but rapid takeover of 
final America is drawing ever closer to the 


ot Ales godless communism is stamped out 
only a matter of time until 
Close echoslovakia, other missions will likely 

and more of our Father's children will 
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be deprived of their liberty and the fullness 
of the everlasting Gospel. 

The message of salvation must move for- 
ward, God grant that every effort to stay 
its growth will be frustrated. 

Courage and statesmanship are impera- 
tively needed today. We must take chances 
for liberty. May God bless our national 
leaders in this time of crisis, 

Yes, the effective preaching of the Gospel 
can only thrive in an atmosphere of liberty. 

Yes, we all say, we love liberty. But that 
is not enough. We must protect and safe- 
guard that which we love. We must save 
liberty. 

God grant us the wisdom and the cour- 
age so to do, before it is too late, I pray. 


Growing Russ Sea Capability Poses 
Threats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent series of articles written by 
Edward J. Mowery appeared in August 
1962 issues of Navy Press Clips. They 
deal with the subject of sea power. Be- 
cause they are so timely, I am inserting 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that other Members might have an op- 
portunity to read them. The first article 
appeared on August 19, 1962. 


Growtmne Russ Sea CAPABILTTY POSES 
THREATS 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON, August 18.—After a July 30 
parade of Soviet strength in the Baltic port 
of Leningrad, Adm. Sergei Gorshov boasted 
in Pravda that Russia has the “world’s most 
modern army, more modern than that of any 
capitalist nation.” 

U.S.S.R. basic“ naval power, he declared, 
is in its atomic submarines equipped with 
“rockets and torpedoes with nuclear war- 
heads,” some of which have journeyed “under 
the Arctic ice cap” (a proven feat of the 
USS. Nautilus 4 years ago). 

Vice Adm S. Zahkarovy continued the 
saber rattling the same day. U.S.S.R. sub- 
marines, he asserted, are faster and more 
maneuverable.” 

Are these typical, unsubstantiated Krem- 
lin boasts? Not exactly. 

How does Soviet naval power compare 
with that of the United States? What are 
their respective strong points and weak- 
nesses? 

In a startingly frank discussion of U.S.S.R. 
naval strength and problems facing the nec- 
essary expansion of the U.S. Navy, top naval 
strategists in the Pentagon yesterday stressed 
that the United States has the world’s might- 
lest navy: 

And virtually no spot on earth is beyond 
range of devastating U.S. attack from the 
seas. 


American striking forces, fully manned 
armed and fueled, maintain a continuous 
seaborne alert from the Persian Gulf to the 
Antilles. And Adm. W. Anderson, Jr., 
the dynamic Chief of Naval Operations, de- 
olared: 

The Navy has reached its maximum read- 
iness posture and is ready to meet any re- 

t which may be given to us by the 
President. And I can truthfully say that 
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our ships can do the job whenever called 
upon to do so.” 

The Navy today has 902 active ships and 

8.800 aircraft manned by 850,000 Navy- 
Marine Corps officers and men, and 354,000 
civilians. In the “mothball” fleet are an 
additional 650 ships, including 4 battleships, 
26 cruisers, 118 destroyers and 9 carriers. 
i . ene He 8 fleet of 117 craft 
ncludes nuclear powered and Polaris. 
(Polaris missile launchers, alone, pack more 
potential destruction than was unleashed by 
all the fleets, armies and air forces of World 
War II.) 

The Soviet Union is the second nayal power 
with 870 ships, 430 submarines and estimated 
1,400 minesweepers and motor torpedo boats. 


RUSSIAN SHIPS MOSTLY NEW 


U.S.S.R. naval personnel: 750,000 officers 
and men including river flotillas, training 
establishments, coast artillery and marines. 
Ship-assigned manpower (in total figure), 
275,000; Naval Air Force, 85,000. 

(The U.S.S.R. absorbed its Navy 
on March 15, 1953 into a unified defense 
ministry which controls all Soviet Armed 
Forces. 

Intelligence sources confirm that most of 
Russia’s ships are of recent construction. 

Concerning Russia's undersea fleet, a “lim- 
ited number” may be nuclear powered and 
none possesses weaponry remotely approach- 
ing the U.S. Polaris system—the “deadliest 
naval weapon in history,” 

The U.S.S.R. currently has two missiles— 
the Komet“ and “Golem”—which are clum- 
sily launched at sea. One rocket is reportedly 
fired from a platform towed behind a sur- 
faced submarine, 

The other also requires surfacing of the 
craft for firing. Intelligence reports indicate 
that both weapons are primitive compared 
with the lethal Polaris which fires its missile 


load below the surface. 


Top naval spokesmen frankly view the 
Soviet Navy as “formidable” and they're 
giving “full attention” to the giant buildup 
of the U.S.S.R. merchant marine, doubled in 
size since World War II. 

(As of July 1, the USSR. merchant 
marine consisted of 975 ships totaling 4 mil- 
lion gross registered tons.) 

While the U.S. Navy has firm control of 
the oceans and is acquiring more “muscle” 
via a huge program of new construction and 
modernization, the following factors are of 
immediate concern to its highest echelon: 
z 1. Obsolesence stalks one-third of the U.S, 

eet. 8 

2. Because of Soviet probes, pressures and 
thrusts” America is faced with a new four- 
ocean challenge. 

3. Covert attempts to relegate the Navy 
(bulging with offensive potential) to a 
Strictly defensive role would be disastrous. 

Navy experts warn that the 70,000-mile 
network of ocean routes—the free world’s 
lifelines—must be kept open. And they're 
convinced there is no such thing as abso- 
lute security” for Americans in event of con- 
flict not even from enemy submarine at- 
tack. 

GUARDIAN OF THE SPACE AGE 

Drawing on a recent, informal (unpubli- 
cized) talk he gave to high-level officers in 
Naval Air Operations, Adm. Claude V. Rick- 
etts, vice-chief of naval operations, explored 
the full periphery of American defense, the 
Navy's traditional role of guardian and vaga- 
ries of the space age. 

Admiral Ricketts, 56-year-old native of 
Missouri and Annapolis graduate, has been a 
naval officer for 33 years. A veteran of Pa- 
cific combat holding many decorations, he is 
a recognized tactical and amphibious war- 
fare expert. 

Ricketts said the traditional function of 
a nation’s armed forces—that of a “shield” 
between the enemy and the homeland—has 
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taken a new and hazardous meaning in the 
era of missile warfare. 

“In some way,” he declared, “the Armed 
Forces have got to protect their own home- 
land. The best way to achieve this, of course, 
is by offensive action. 

“But the way weapons have developed in 
the past few years, there is a real possibility 
that unless we do things correctly, U.S. 
Armed Forces will not be a shield.” 

This is because of the range and speed of 
modern weapons. 

This country, the personable official ex- 
plained, has never been subjected to the 
hazards of artillery duels on American soil 
except in “our own wars” and during the 
initial struggle for American independence. 

“And future danger,” he said, is that the 
artillery now includes intercontinental bal- 
listics missiles, so that the home lands of 
the belligerents may become the artillery 
battlefields. 

“The best place for the artillery battle- 
field, or at least a great portion of it, is 
away from our own people. We (in the 
Navy) can do it. We can move it to sea. 

SOVEREIGNTY EXPANDED AT SEA 


“The United States has sovereignty over 
less than 2 percent of the earth's surface. 
But by going to sea, we can use over 35 
times that much, in addition; on which, 
under which and over which we can operate 
without violating the sovereignty of any 
nation. 

“Only one area in the world stands be- 
tween the United States and the probable 
enemy—the oceans. This is the medium 
offering the greatest potential for the Navy 
to perform its traditional role.” 

Reviewing the Navy’s several problems” 
with his colleagues, Ricketts told them that 
the primary requisite is to “know our busi- 
ness” and the role of the military in “crush- 
ing the enemy from an area that does not 
attract weapons onto our own people.” 

Nobody is as able or as “interested” in 
doing that job as the Navy, he cautioned. 

It is understandable that Americans, like 
most other peoples, don't devote a lot of 
attention” to the sea’s military potential, he 
explained. Americans work on the land, get 
their food from the soil and are close to the 
land, their “natural habitat.” 


SHIPS MOSTLY REMAIN UNSEEN 


“It's very difficult for Americans to see sea 
power or its manifestations,” Ricketts con- 
tinued. “They can see planes on a land base, 
troops in the field and paratroopers dropping. 

“But our fleets exercise at sea. And you 
don't drive by a squadron of warships * * * 
except in a seaport. 

“Unless we can implant the requisite inter- 
est (in sea power) in the people of the United 
States, the capability, requirement and re- 
sponsibility—all still rest on our (the Navy’s) 
shoulders.” 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
tragic death of CLEM MILLER has brought 
-real grief to all of us who knew him and 
who were associated with him in the 
House of Representatives. His untimely 
passing has been a shock to all of his 
colleagues. 

I was privileged to be associated with 
CLEM MILLER as fellow members of the 
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Banking and Currency Committee. He 
was a man of great integrity and sin- 
cerity of purpose, a very able and hard- 
working Member of Congress, acutely 
aware of his responsibility to his con- 
stituents and his country. He will be 
missed on the committee and in the 
House. 

Together with Mrs. Derwinski, I ex- 
tend deepest sympathy to Mrs. Miller 
and all of the family. 


Hatred and Bloodshed or Wrath and 
Remedy—Which Shall It Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida, Mr. 
Speaker, Jacksonville, Fla., on the first 
day of May this year celebrated at St. 
Johns Bluff the coming of our first 
European visitors, exactly 400 years ago. 
At the same location this past October 
2 a marker was erected remembering the 
100th anniversary of a Civil War en- 
gagement that took place on that same 
promentory. ‘The memorial ceremony 
last week was under the auspices of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy; 
and the main address was made by 
Judge Frank H. Elmore, who spoke, as 
follows: j 

Recently Mrs. Elmore and I visited Port 
Royal Sound, in South Carolina, where Jean 
Ribault in 1562 established a colony and 
gave the sound its name. The citizens of 
nearby Beaufort celebrated their quadri- 
centennial this year just as we have. The 


southern side of Port Royal Sound is flanked _ 


by Hilton Head Island, which we also visited. 
There, on November 7, 1861, a mighty Union 
fleet first knocked out the outgunned Con- 
federate forts and then landed 13,000 soldiers 
and marines in one of the largest amphibious 
operations by American forces before World 


War II. The area was quickly converted into 


a huge naval and army base, the 
throughout the war being about 50,000 men. 
From this base was operated the naval block- 
ade which was a great factor in the defeat 
of the South. 

And from this base there set sail on Sep- 
tember 30, 1862, a Federal expeditionary force 
which entered the St. John's River the follow- 
ing afternoon. 

Anticipating attack, Gen. Jos. Finnegan, 
early in September, erected a battery at St. 
John's Bluff. There followed some exchanges 
of shots between an occasion Federal gunboat 
and the Confederate shore batteries but no 
decisive action occurred until early on the 
morning of October 2, 100 years ago today. 
Then the Federal forces advanced from the 
rear upon the Confederate emplacements at 
St. John’s Bluff. Meanwhile, Union ships 
moved slowly up the river, shelling the shore 
as they advanced. The 500 Confederate 
troops quickly evacuated the area, leaving 
their batteries and magazines practically in- 
tact. Despite Confederate reinforcements— 
3 days later on October 5, Jacksonville was 
occupied by Union troop without interfer- 
ence. 

So we are come together here today to 
mark and remember the 100th anniversary 
of a minor battle of the Civil War, but one 
of the great Interest to those who live in 
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this area. The Civil War is, for the Amer- 
ican imagination, the great single event of 
our history. It is our only “felt” history. 

What is it that so captures our imagina- 
tion; why is there a never-ending parade of 
books about every phase of the conflict? 
Every war has two sides, the glorious and 
the terrible. Can we deny that it is the 
heroic and picturesque aspects of the War 
Between the States which have made it 50 
popular? Stonewall Jackson's magnificent 
“foot cavalry” and victory after victory in 
the Shenandoah Valley—Pickett’s immortal 
charge at Gettysburg—Pelham, the brave 
young cannoneer—dashing Jeb“ Stuart 
Sam Davis, the Nathan Hale of the Con- 
federacy—Farragut at Mobile Bay and “Dam 
the torpedoes, full speed ahead — The An- 
drews raiders and the race between the rall- 
road engines the Texas“ and the Gen- 
eral"—the naval battle at Hampton Roads 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac— 
truly, the list is endless. 

But what of the other side, the terrible 
side? Make no mistake, the Civil War was 
a tragedy. It was tragic in its inception, for 
it should have been avoided by calm, rea- 
soned statesmanship; tragic Mm its 4 years 
of bitter fighting and devastation; tragic 
in its ending, and the murder of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; tragic in its after- 
math, the Reconstruction; tragic in the en- 
1 8 consequences and unhealed wounds 
it left. 

Two summers ago my wife and I visited 
the western battlefields. We had lived in 
Virginia for many years and knew the ares 
of conflict between the Army of Northern 
Virginia and the Army of the Potomac almost 
by heart. But we had largely neglected the 
scenes of the crucial (and decisive) struggle 
on and about the Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. Lee's victories in the 
East had caused us, as southerners, to put 
aside the terrible for the glorious. But in 
the West we were confronted by a different 
picture. Shiloh was no southern victory; 
neither was Vicksburg, nor Franklin, nor 
Nashville. It took no effort of imagination 
to feel the horror of Bloody Pond at Shiloh. 
Contemplation of the 3 hours of carnage at 
Franklin will drain your emotions dry 
of tears. More men, most of them Con“ 
federates, died in the twilight of that bleak 
November afternoon than in any similar time 
in the history of warfare. 

The Civil War was one of the bloodiest of 
all wars. If the United States death rate in 
World War II had equaled that of the Cl 
War there would have been 3,600,000 de® 
instead of 400,000. The killing of alm 
700,000 young men in a nation of 33 million 
and the maiming of many more had evil con- 
sequences projected into the far distant fU“ 
ture. We lost not only those men, but also 
their children and their children’s children. 
We haye lost the books they might have 
written, the scientific discoveries they 
have made, the leadership they might have 
given. Such a loss defies measurement. 

And the suffering: Against the pomp 
pageantry, put the aftermath of every battle 
and the glorification becomes as empty as 
tinkling brass. The agony of a soldier d 
of a gangrened wound, the heartache of ® 
mother losing her first born, the cries of m 
wounded left at night on the field of batt! 
or jolted in unrelieved pain every second 
wagons without springs over rough roa ed 
this glory? At Shiloh most of the wound! 
lay where they fell 3 days in cold drizzl! 
rain without attention of any kind. 

Herman Melville once wrote: 

“Let us pray that the terrible Ristorte 
tragedy of our time may not have been en 
acted without instructing our whole peloved 
country through pity and terror: 

Have we been instructed? Sadly, the an 
swer is no. We have not yet created a u 
which is, in the deepest sense, a community 
We are moved more by hatred than by love. 
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Hatred is the most destructive of all 
human emotions. Wrath is indignation 
against wrongdoing, against cruelty and in- 
justice, against lying and thievery and mur- 
der, against greed and treachery, against 
corrupt aims and systems, against the abuse 
of privilege and against aggressive war. 
Without wrath people would perish for they 
Would not have the will to right wrongs or 
to feud off their enemies. 

Hatred, the by-product of fear, envy, 
Jealousy, is one of the most cowardly of 
human emotions. It is the weapon, not of 
the strong, but of the weak. Who ever 
knew a really strong man or woman to be 
a hater? Capable of wrath, yes,—but not of 
0 base an emotion as hate. Hate is self- 
indulgence on a very low level. 


Peace? No-I don't believe a peace will come, 

Not a long and lasting peace: 

But a little breathing spell between the 
battles; 

A little time to catch my breath— 

And plant the corn again, 

And watch it, green against the deep brown 


earth. 
A little time to raise my sons, 2 
teach them love for God and man. 
And then when the battles start again 
Tu send them out to kill those men 
I taught them to love. 
No, I expect no peace 
long as Mrs. Jones hates Mrs, Smith, 
And Mr. Brown quits his job because 
s a Negro working in the plant. 
No, there will be no peace— 
Not because of loud-mouthed men like 
Ebrushchey 
But because of those who listen to him— 
men who fight among 
themselves, 
And I, who hold a calm love in my heart; 
y only stand aside—and plant my life 
the little valleys of laughter 
t lie between the mountains of hate. 


We have become an undisciplined people 

our respect for law and order and the 

ĉssential institutions of society falls far 

Short of the best standards of good govern- 
t and good conduct. 

One of the greatest judges of our times 
Was the late Learned Hand of the U.S. Court 
Of Appeals for the Second District. Of him, 
ne his retirement, the President of the 

Nited States said: There has never been 

Yy question about your preeminent place 

American jurists indeed among the 
nations of the world, * * As judge and 
her, you have expressed the spirit 
of America 
Which man has achieved.” I want to read 
a brief excerpt from Judge Hand's ad- 
“The Spirit of Liberty“ because it ap- 

Plies to us today: 
We have gathered here to affirm a faith, 
faith in a common purpose, a common 
Conviction, a common devotion. Some of 
have chosen America as the land of our 
tion; the rest have come from those 
did the same. For this reason we have 
© right to consider ourselves a picked 
P, & group of those who had the cour- 
to break from the past and brave the 
Whe and the loneliness of a strange land. 
Who was the object that nerved us, or those 
Went before us, to this choice? We 
freedom from oppression, 


tha we then sought; this we now believe 
Whe, We are by way of winning. „ And 
he * is this liberty which must lie in the 

of men and women? It is not the 
unbridied will; it is not free- 
one likes. That is the denial 
leads straight to its over- 


a 

op ciety where freedom is the possession 

to OUY a savage few; as we have learned 
dur sorrow. 


and the highest in civilization’ 
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“What then is the spirit of liberty? I can- 
not define it; I can only tell you my own 
faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which is not too sure that it is right; the 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to 
understand the minds of other men and 
women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its 
own without bias; the spirit of liberty re- 
members that not even a sparrow falls to 
earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the 
spirit of Him who, near 2,000 years ago, 
taught mankind that lesson it has never 
learned, but has never quite forgotten; that 
there may be a kingdom where the least 
shall be heard and considered side by side 
with the greatest.” 

In conclusion, may I remind you of an- 
other memorable event which took place on 
our St. John’s River? 

The time was 4 o'clock in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, April 13, 1870. The place was 
the Jacksonville waterfront. The St. John's 
River steamer Nick King stopped her huge 
side paddle wheels and eased into dock. 
Many people had gathered to meet her. The 
gangplank was lowered. Five men stepped 
forward from the waiting crowd. They 
mounted the gangplank and boarded the 
Nick King. Their names were: Col. John P. 
Sanderson, Col. J. J. Daniel, Col. Lewis I, 
Fleming, Dr. George T. Maxwell, and Mr. H. T. 
Baya. In the upper salon a young woman 
and a white-haired, white-bearded man were 
waiting. She was Miss Agnes Lee; he, Gen, 
Robert E. Lee. Following the five members of 
the committee from the city, men, women, 
and children then streamed aboard. The 
Nick King was almost swamped. One by one, 
in awe, in reverence, and in joy, they greeted 
Lee and his daughter. But many more re- 
mained ashore. That they might not be dis- 
appointed on this, perhaps the supreme hour 
of their lives, Lee then went on deck. He 
walked slowly to the rail where he could be 
seen by all. He stood there alone. The hum 
of voices hushed. There was no applause, 
there were no shouts, no rebel yells, although 
among the throng some were veterans of the 
last bitter mile to Appomattox. A silence 
fell; silence so complete that it was eloquent 
and moving beyond description. And there 
stood Lee. 

Many years later, two historians, Cabell 
and Hanna, related the wonder of this mo- 
ment: “The wharves were packed with his 
people and not one of them cheered now, for 
indeed a Southerner of this period would as 
soon have thought of applauding God. 
There was instead a complete silence and it 
was not only the women who wept.” Five 
months later Lee was dead. 

Not long before that poignant occasion 
General Lee sald to a lady who nursed her 
bitterness against the Union: “Madam, don't 
bring up your sons to detest the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Recollect that we form but one 
country now. Abandon all those local ani- 
mosities and make your sons American.” 

Who loves the South and reveres the mem- 
ory of Lee will think on these words. 


Mr. Speaker, the reference by Judge 
Elmore to the advice given by General 
Lee is timely today. The South is justly 
concerned about the actions of the Su- 
preme Court, which are in some cases, in 
my opinion, contrary to sound law; and 
which have in our day caused blood to 
flow and hatred to mount. Since these 
decisions are based upon the Court's 
stated view of what they say the Con- 
stitution means, and since the Federal 
Government is determined to enforce 
those decisions by armed forces, what 
logical and effective course is open to the 
South? 

Certainly not civil war, bloodshed and 
violence, nothing but self-destruction 
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could be the result of that course. Seven 
or eight years ago or thereabouts I sug- 
gested to the Jacksonville Bar Associa- 
tion that they prepare and present a 
constitutional amendment, which is the 
only logical and realistic way to ap- 
proach the matter of preserving States 
rights against adverse Court decisions on 
the Constitution. I was glad to not re- 
cently that the Florida delegation to the 
15th National Legislative Conference of 
State Governments, in Phoenix, Ariz., 
was successful in its efforts to have the 
conference adopt a resolution which lays 
the groundwork for an amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, more clearly de- 
fining the relationships between State 
and Federal Governments. I hope that 
something constructive can come from 


I note from the newspapers that Mon- 
day the Young Democrats of Florida en- 
dorsed a procedure to elect members of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, 


Whether or not popular elections 
would accomplish an improvement, I 
think we can all agree that the Supreme 
Court should desist from making deci- 
sions based upon what they think is best 
for the people when there is no adequate 
legal basis for their actions. The Con- 
stitution has two valid methods of 
amendment set out in it, and judicial in- 
terpretation is not one of them. What- 
ever we can do to solve the present im- 
possible ‘situation should be done, but it 
should be done by legal means, not by 
civil war and bloodshed. We might well 
bear in mind the words of the Confed- 
erate President Jefferson Davis when he 
spoke to students at Mississippi City, 
after war, as follows: 


The faces I see before me are those of 
young men: Had I not known this I would 
not have appeared before you. Men in whose 
hands the destinies of the Southland lie: 
For love of her I break my silence to speak 
to you a few words of respectful admonition. 
The past is dead, let it bury its deeds, its 
hopes, its aspirations; before you lies a fu- 
ture—a future of expanding national glory, 
before which all the world shall stand 
amazed. Let me beseech you to lay aside all 
rancor, all bitter sectional feeling and to 
take your places in the ranks of those who 
will bring about the consummation devoutly 
to be wished—a reunited country. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to join with many others in the House of 
Representatives in paying tribute to my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, who has been 
honored by the President in her appoint- 
ment as Treasurer of the United States. 


KaturYn has been a conscientious and 
effective Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as was her late husband who 
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was also my good friend. When she 
leaves these Halls she will leave her 
mark, a lasting impression of charm, 
good looks, graciousness and efficiency. 
I am certain she will add the same dis- 
tinction to the Treasury Department 
upon her installation there. Needless to 
say, she will take with her my whole- 
hearted wish for continued success and 
happiness. We will most assuredly miss 
her presence here in Congress. 


Presidential Bragging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has been bragging about what 
a great Congress this has been. Of 
course, the decision on November 6 will 
be more convincing than any other. 

Nevertheless, I don’t agree with the 
President. The following editorials 
from the New York Herald Tribune and 
Newsday discuss the President's esti- 
mate: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 

THE Democratic INFIGHTING 


President Kennedy has been doing a fair 
amount of talking lately about the need for 
more Democrats in Congress as a condition 
for national progress. Considering what is 
still holding Congress in session—an ir- 
ritable, floundering Congress, some of whose 
Members have already packed up and gone 
home—Mr. Kennedy's plea might seem to 
be ironical. But there is little room for 
irony in politics. 

One of the reasons Congress is still in 
Washington, rather that at home, running 
for reelection, is that Senator SMATHERS 
(a Democrat) is trying to prevent a pocket 
veto of the bill allowing self-employed per- 
sons to receive tax allowances for setting up 
their individual pension plans. The Sena- 
tor believes that he can override a Presiden- 
tial veto (Mr. Kennedy is known to object 
to the measure) but if the President just 
lets it die without his signature after con- 
gressional adjournment the matter will have 
to wait over until the next session. In a 
word, this is a fight between a Democratic 
Congress and a Democratic President, 

Another issue that is keeping the Sena- 
tors and Representatives around is the de- 
termination of Senator RusseELL (another 
Democrat) that the House shall accept the 
Senate's version of an agricultural appro- 
priation bill. Here we have the Democratic 
Senate fighting the Democratic House, 

All of this is typical of the kind of 
Democratic monkeyshines that has made 
the current session one of near-record length 
and near-record futility. There is a dis- 
tinction to be made between normal debate 
on major issues—in which most of Mr. 
Kennedy's program went down the drain— 
and the tactics of delay, and infighting, and 
general confusion which have marked so 
much of the session. 

Mr. Salinger, the President's press secre- 
tary, has stated that “Congress has enacted 
70 percent of the major proposals of the 
President.” This, if not mere effrontery, 
must depend on the definition of “major.” 
If, for example, one assumes that the for- 
eign trade bill (which, said Mr. Salinger, 
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“alone would make this an historic Con- 
gress”) was the only “major” proposal put 
forward by Mr. Kennedy, then he got rather 
more than 70 percent of what he asked. 
But the more usual estimate that Congress 
turned down 80 percent of the Presidential 
requests. seems a more accurate way of rat- 
ing this Congress. And it was a Democratic 
Congress. 


[From Newsday] 
SLOW-MOTION CONGRESS 


In contemplating the fact that it is now 
October 8 and Congress is still in session, the 
one question which naturally comes to mind 
is: What took Congress so long? 

It has not been an exceptional year in 
Washington and the problems besetting the 
Congressmen have hardly been over- 
whelming. It was neither a particularly 
active Congress nor a particularly inactive 
Congress. And, as usual, it was both, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful. Its biggest ac- 
complishment was in giving President Ken- 
nedy the power to begin tariff negotiations 
with the Common Market, negotiations which 
can lead to trade advantages helpful to both 
sides. It gave the Government new polic- 
ing powers over the drug industry, dealt 
with the new communications Telstar proj- 
ect, provided money to aid the United Na- 
tions in its financial difficulties, raised postal 
rates, approved a plan for retraining unem- 
ployed workers and pumped nearly $1 mil- 
lion into public works projects for de- 
pressed areas. 

On the other hand, medical aid to the 
aged was beaten down in the Senate, drastic 
cuts were made in the foreign aid budget, 
aid to education got nowhere and, for a long 
time, serious efforts were made to restrict 
help for the best friends the West has behind 
the Iron Curtain—Poland and Yugoslavia. 
We leave it to the politicians to determine 
whether it was a good Congress or bad. They 
have their own way of working the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD around to their own adyan- 
tage anyway, regardless of how many pluses 
or minuses the record actually has. But 
looking at the record coldly, it is hard to sce 
why Congress could not haye gone home a 
lot sooner, Like in June. 


Library of Congress Gets Winterton 
Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I want to pay tribute to a friend 
from my hometown of Muskogee, Okla., 
whose labors for the past 31 years in 
building a hobby will now be enjoyed by 
thousands of music lovers throughout 
the world. 

I am speaking of Mr. Harry J. Winter- 
ton, who for nearly a third of a century 
has been compiling an exhaustive col- 
lection of photographs, specifications, 
histories, and other interesting informa- 
tion about organs and organists from all 
over the world. 

This collection has been requested and 
is in the process of being received by 
the Library of Congress where its value 
can be appreciated by organ fanciers 
and others. 
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Mr. Winterton began his collection 
when he became interested in the back- 
ground and data of the famous Wana- 
maker organ in Philadelphia. He wrote 
to Wanamaker for the information and 
with the reply his hobby was born. 

Since then, he has received informa- 
tion on famous organs and organists 
from kings and queens, government 
officials, organ manufacturers and many 
other experts in the field. He estimates 
that he has received over 3,000 replies 
to his requests for material. 

Mr. Winterton's collection now con- 
tains such interesting material as pho- 
tographic views of organs, their history 
and specifications, autographed pictures 
of the organist at the console, short bio- 
graphies of the organists and a wealth 
of other information. 

My personal appreciation goes to 
Harry Winterton and I know he will 
have the thanks of thousands who will 
be the beneficiaries of his valuable 
legacy. 


Navy in Danger of Forced Defense Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
second of Edward J. Mowrey's excellen! 
articles on sea power, appearing in Navy 
Press Clips, was published on August 20, 
1962: 

Navy IN DANGER or Forcep DEFENSE SERVICE 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

Wasminoron, August 20.—Should the U.S. 
Navy, bulging with offensive capability, be 
shunted into a strictly defense posture in 
the space age? 

Should the world’s mightiest naval ar- 
mada—with its built-in maneuverability, 
globe-girdling communications system and 
on-the-spot observance potential—become 4 
floating coastal artillery battery? 

High Navy officials have a ready and crisP 
answer. It’s No.“ 

But there are rumblings of this threat. It 
has happened before. And some military 
spokesmen see a “real and great danger” that 
the Navy will be forced—if Americans permit 
it to be forced—into a defensive service. 

In a frank appraisal of problems facing 
the naval service and its potential, Adm- 
Claude V. Ricketts, vice-chief of naval op“ 
erations, said: 

“We must always guard against the Navy 
being converted into a defensive service, that 
is, having too much of our effort devoted to 
a strictly defensive capability. 

“Prequently our defensive requirements 
can be reduced by offensive power. War- 
fare against submarines—antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW)—is a typical example. 

“Some people in this country think of 
ASW as a defensive thing that only kills sub- 
marines at sea. 

“You are defending our shipping, you in- 
tercept the submarine and kill it. Or sub- 
marines are coming to our coast and in 3 
position to attack the United States. YOU 
intercept them at sea and kill them. 

“That's defensive. That's protecting the 
United States. That's ASW. But in reality. 
ASW goes far beyond that. 
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“Probably the most effective ASW in the 
World is our offensive power and potential, 
both in peace and war—our ability to keep 
the Communists away from additional points 
Of egress into the oceans.” 

If the areas remain open, Ricketts stressed, 
the Reds could “flood the seas” with subma- 
Tines. (The U.S.S.R. has 430 undersea craft.) 
The official continued: 

“Of course, it takes a great deal more ef- 
fort to kill submarines after they're in the 
Open ocean than it does to bottle them up in 
& few miles of straits. 

“But you can’t do that kind of warfare 

you have a tremendous offensive cs- 
Pabllity, unless you can maintain the peace- 
time stature of our fleets overseas, unless the 
People (Communists) this as of- 
Tensiye power and are afraid of it.“ 

History, the Navy's No. 2 man observed, is 
Studded with the eclipse of nations that be- 
Came solely defensive. 

“We saw what happened to France in the 

war,” he said, “and to the United States 
in our early history when a Jefferson direc- 
tive swept our shipping from the ocean, leav- 
ing virtually at sea but coastal traffic.” 

“Terrific” efforts were made during the 
Spanish-American War to force the Navy into 
a “floating coastal artillery of newly built 
Eunboats.” 

And advocates of retrenchment are again 
Active on the scene. 

“Today,” the official said soberly, “there are 
People who would force the U.S. Navy into 
u defensive service. We must guard against 
it jealousy. watch it and do everything in 
Our power to maintain and increase our 
Navy's offensive posture.” 

Control of the seas isn't the “end objec- 
tive,” Ricketts explained, and this should be 
Understood by Americans. The big reason 
Tor gaining such control is to use the oceans 
Offensively “both while gaining control and 
Afterward.” 


New Pulaski Polaris Submarine Has a 
Rich Tradition To Uphold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker today 
Marks the 183d anniversary of the death 
of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who came to 

country to assist the newly emerging 
American colonies in their Revolutionary 
ar with England. 

This date is particularly significant 
because President Kennedy recently or- 
Cered the naming of a new Polaris sub- 
Marine in memory of this gallant and 
heroic soldier who repeatedly demon- 
Strated his unflinching bravery and who 
died defending the new Nation which had 
Won his allegiance at the Battle of Sa- 
vannah on October 11, 1779. 

Casimir Pulaski's heroism on the bat- 
llefield has become legendary. He 
formed a crack fighting unit which was a 
Model for the untrained companies, regi- 
pants, and battalions which were being 

ormed under General Washington. 

ir reputation for spirit, courage, ver- 
Satility, and leadership was unexcelled. 

this reputation persisted largely ow- 
ing to the awe-inspiring presence of Gen- 
eral Pulaski who never asked his men to 
do more than he did himself. His unre- 
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lenting willingness to expose himself to 
enemy fire has been rarely equaled and 
never surpassed in our long history of 
brave military men. 

This new Polaris submarine, with its 
ability to provide instant retaliation, 
with its high degree of mobility, with its 
powers of concealment, and its dedica- 
tion to protecting America regardless of 
the odds placed against it, is a fitting 
memorial to this great Revolutionary 
hero who came here from Poland so 
many years ago. 5 

Casimir Pulaski was recognized by 
some of our most astute Founding 
Fathers as a man of rare qualities. 
When he expressed his willingness to join 
America’s fight for independence from 
Great Britain, Benjamin Franklin wrote 
s personal letter of recommendation to 
Gen. George Washington asking him to 
review his record of valor and capabilities 
asa commander. 

General Washington was so impressed 
with Pulaski’s qualifications that he 
immediately dispatched a letter to the 
Congress requesting his appointment as 
an officer in the American Army. 

It is apparent from historical records 
of the time that Pulaski, who had left 
Poland to escape retaliation for his ef- 
forts to prevent partition of Poland, dedi- 
cated his life to the cause of American 
freedom in the hope that his deeds would 
win a strong ally for the Polish cause, 
which was so similar in ideals to the 
American one, 

It is difficult to measure the respect 
and affection which has been paid him 
by the descendants of the original par- 
ticipants in the Revolutionary War. 
Pulaski, more than any single individual, 
has stood for the past 183 years as the 
symbol of Polish-American unity and 
friendship and devotion to the common 
ideals of brotherhood and human free- 
dom. 

May I offer my congratulations to the 
crew of the submarine which will bear 
this gallant name. The men who serve 
on her will have a noble tradition to up- 
hold, and a fighting spirit which has set 
an example for military and naval men 
throughout our history. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski continues, in spirit, to protect 
America from those who would destroy 
her. 


The New Farm Bill—An Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Epeaker, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1962, the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Journal carried an editorial on the newly 
signed Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 
The editorial, entitled “New Farm Bill,” 
is a thoughtful one and a comprehensive 
study of the situation. 

I do not agree entirely with all of the 
conclusions of the editorialist. For ex- 
ample it is suggested that the admin- 
istration give up in its efforts to get any 
compulsory features into the feed grain 
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and try for a voluntary pro- 
gram that might work. 

On paper ideally, perhaps, this 
would be the solution. However; as has 
out innumerable times on 
the floor of this House during the debate 
on various farm programs which have 
been offered, these voluntary programs 
just have not succeeded. We have had 
voluntary programs in the past and they 
have not worked because too few farmers 


good, but unfortunately it was not 100- 
percent successful because not enough 
farmers signed up for it. 

As long as some farmers can take ad- 
vantage of the program without partici- 
pating in it, the programs cannot work 
completely. 

With that exception, however, I do 
feel that the editorial is accurate and 
objective. I would most strongly com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. With that in mind, the editorial 
follows: 

[Prom the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, Sept. 29, 
1962] 


New Farm Br. 


Judging from the verbal abuse heaped on 
the much-amended farm bill just signed by 
President Kennedy, one might be convinced 
by now that this is at best a worthless, and 
at worst a dangerous, piece of legislation. 

More careful examination of the bill indi- 
cates, however, that this is not the case. In 
fact, there are many features of the measure, 
some of them not well known, that suggest 
it could be an extremely valuable tool in 
curbing farm surpluses, stabilizing farm in- 
come and turning agricultural lands to more 
advantageous uses. 

The major provisions of the bill are, in 
themselves, constructive for the agricultural 
economy. Most important is the extension, 
with some modification, of the 1962 feed 
grain program for another year. 

In spite of a general lack of enthusiasm 
for this program, it has succeeded in revers- 
ing the upwerd spiral of production and in 
bringing feed grain output in line with 
utilization. 

The much-criticized two-price plan for 
wheat, included in the bill, certainly should 
be an improvement over the programs in 
effect in recent years. 

This will set a reasonably high support 
price on wheat used for domestic food com- 
sumption and export and a low enough sup- 
port on the balance to encourage its use as 
feed grain. Additionally, it will allow the 
wheat acreage to drop below the unrealistic 
minimum of 55 million acres which has been 
in effect since 1938. 

Virtually overlooked in the bill is a provi- 
sion by which present conservation reserve 
land can be kept out of production. Had 
this 1.3 million acres of grassland been per- 
mitted to go back to growing crops, as it 
would next year without this legislative 
action, the problems of overproduction 
would have started all over again. 

Another little-noticed portion of the 
measure will offer crop-reducing incentives 
to farmers who feed all their grain to liye- 
stock. In the past these farmers have had 
little reason to participate in production 
control z 
Perhaps the most significant long-range 
provisions of the bill will be the assistance 
offered for switching cropland into grass, 
trees and recreation areas. 

Tt will, for instance, provide Federal funds 
to help local organizations build outdoor 
recreation facilities, This should be a nat- 
ural to help develop recreation on the small 
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reservoirs being built around Lincoln and 
over Nebraska under the Federal watershed 


program. 

Finally, the bill buys time in which to seek 
further improvements in farm legislation. 
This certainly is needed, if for no other 
reason than to revise the bill's provision 
that in 1964 feed grain support prices can 
be dropped to 50 percent of parity. 

It will be prudent of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration now to give up its ill-conceived 
ideas about mandatory controls on feed 
grain production and try to get the best 
possible voluntary program to keep supply 
in line. 

Now that the political sniping over the 
bill can be dispensed with, it might be wise 
for Nebraskans to take a good look at the 
bill and see just what we have—and how 
it might be helpful here. 


Defensive Weapons in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
almost unbelievable that President 
Kennedy can be so naive in still persist- 
ing that military materiel sent to Cuba 
by the Soviets is defensive in character. 
In the October 9 issue of the Long Is- 
land Daily Press a copyrighted story by 
Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott tells 
about the 213 arms-bearing ships that 
unloaded their cargo at Cuban ports dur- 
ing the week of September 23 through 29. 

When will the President wake up? 
RUSSIA'S RUSHING JET FIGHTERS AND MISSILES 

TO CUBA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WaASHINGTON.—Russia is stepping up its 
arms shipments to Communist Cuba. 

A record 213 ships unloaded their cargoes 
at Cuban ports the week of September 23 
through 29. 

This arms-bearing traffic brought the larg- 
est number of vessels to Cuba during a 7-day 
period since the Russians launched their 
crash program in mid-July to establish a 
military bastion there. 

More than half of these merchants of death 
were Soviet bloc ships carrying additional 
missiles, Mig-21 jet interceptors, counter- 
electronic equipment, landing craft, and PT 
boats armed with missiles with ranges up to 
80 miles. 

This is the alarming report Representative 
JamMEs FULTON, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
turned over to House congressional leaders 
after a 2-day on-the-spot inspection-briefing 
tour of the Navy’s strategic base at Guan- 
tanamo on the southeastern coast of Cuba. 

Representative FuLTON, a member of the 
House Space Committee, also reported his 
findings to Representative A. PAUL KITCHIN’s 
Special House Investigating Subcommittee, 
which is probing arms shipments to Cuba. 

Futon told the bipartisan group of legis- 
lators, and this column, that the ship totals 
were given by Naval intelligence officers dur- 
ing the Guantanamo briefing arranged for 
his congressional party which included four 
other Senators and Representatives. 

The intelligence experts estimated that 
two-thirds of the 213 ships carried either 
arms or military personnel from Russia. The 
remaining one-third unloaded such supplies 
as cotton, rice, oll, and jet fuel. 
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Futon also revealed that he was able to 
get a firsthand look at a number of the So- 
viet bloc cargo ships. Accompanied by a 
fighter escort, the Navy flew him over the 
ships as they made their way toward Cuban 
ports near Guantanamo. 

This foreboding report of new Soviet arms 
shipments was in direct contrast to Under 
Secretary George W. Ball’s soothing State 
Department report to the Krrciten commit- 
tee on October 3. 

Deliberately underestimating the Cuban 
threat, Ball reported: 

“In the last few weeks we have read much 
in the newspapers of the military buildup 
of Cuba by the Soviet Union. Quite clearly 
it does not constitute a threat to the United 
States. 

“Since July when the volume of Soviet 
military shipments to Cuba suddenly vaulted 
upward, 85 shiploads arlved in Cuban ports.“ 

Under Secretary Ball's figure of 85 ship- 
loads of arms is at variance with a Navy 
report sent the State Department the day 
before he testified. This Naval Intelligence 
estimate, dated October 2, fully supported 
Representative FuLron’s figures as obtained 
in his September 29-30 briefing. 

Chairman Krrenin, vigorously questioning 
much of Ball’s testimony, plans to recall the 
Undersecretary this week to quiz him on the 
naval shipping data and why this wasn’t 
made available to his committee. 

Already, Representative Krrenr has re- 
quested the Defense Department to furnish 
detailed information on the Soviet arms 
buildup to determine the accuracy of a num- 
ber of other statements made by Ball. 

For example, the North Carolina legislator 
wants the full story on the four cruise- 
type SS-N-1 missiles which the State De- 
partment now admits are in Cuba. 

When he appeared before the committee, 
Ball flatly contended that these missiles 
have a range of only 20 to 35 miles. KITCHIN 
challenged this, stating he had information 
that the missiles can travel more than 130 
nautical miles when guided by ships or 
planes. 

Ball, strongly contending he had no knowl- 
edge of this, agreed to check further with 
the Department’s intelligence aids to deter- 
mine the exact range. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Resolutions Committee of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
one of America’s most productive or- 
ganizations in the field of the Nation's 
waterways, flood control, and reclama- 
tion. The convention, held in Washing- 
ton, this year was attended by registered 
delegates from 44 States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and Virgin Is- 
lands, and the District of Columbia. 
Florida took second place in attendance 
with 43 delegates present. 

As chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, it was my privilege to preside 
over one of the most productive meet- 
ings this committee has ever conducted. 


October 11 


The resolutions committee is composed 

of representatives from every section of 

the country and their occupational spe- 
cialties represent business, government, 
and interested organizations. The res- 
olutions adopted give expression and 
strong evidence of the sentiment of the 
subject matter contained, and I ask that 
these resolutions be included in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The resolutions follow: 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 49TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

FOREWORD 


Our natural resources, and particularly 
land and water resources, through proper de- 
velopment, continue to make a major con- 
tribution to the economic growth of our 
Nation. The wise management of these re- 
sources is essential if their continued con- 
tribution is to be realized. The things we 
do now and in the future must be done with 
the potential of these resources in mind. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has assumed a leading role in resource de- 
velopment and again dedicates its efforts to- 
ward the building of a greater America 
through accelerated development of these 
valuable assets. 

THE PRESIDENT'S CONSERVATION MESSAGE 

The progress that has been made in re- 
source development, as pointed out in the 
President's message of March 1 this year 
is indeed gratifying to this congress, His 
plans for the future also reflect the impor- 
tance he attaches to a sound program to pro- 
vide and maintain a standard of living ap- 
propriate for the American people. His con- 
clusion that our national conservation effort 
must include the complete spectrum of re- 
sources is an indication to this congress that 
for years to come the development he rec- 
ommends will provide complete development 
of this vital part of the American heritage. 


NEW STARTS 


The orderly development of our water- 
resource projects dictates that there be or- 
derly planning and construction on an eco- 
nomical schedule. Moreover, the term “neW 
starts” should not apply to features desig- 
nated as units of a comprehensive basin 
plan. Once work starts in a basin other 
features should follow in an orderly sched- 
uled manner, Therefore, we urge the re- 
sponsible agencies to program a reasonable 
number of new planning and construction 
starta in their budgets. We also urge the 
Congress to include sufficient funds for such 
5 It is in the national interest to 

50. 


MAINTENANCE è 

Good progress is being made through ap- 
propriations by the Congress to reduce the 
backlog of maintenance of our waterways. 
The work is not complete and wherever traf- 
fic justifies specified channel dimensions, 
every effort should be made to provide the 
maintenance n Moreover, funds ap- 
propriated should be sufficient to provide ade - 
quate dimensions throughout the length 
the project rather than piecemeal mainte- 
nance of sections over a long period of time. 


FLOOD-PLAIN DEVELOPMENT 

The program for flood-plain information 
studies, as authorized by the congress, pro- 
vides a medium whereby State and local 
governments can avail themselves of data 
essential to the solution of the fiood-plain 
regulation problem. We urge them to take 
full advantage of the Federal, State, and local 
laws to the extent that they can solve their 
problems of improper development in flood- 
plain areas. 

LOW FLOW REGULATION 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
supports legislation authorizing the provi- 
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sion of reservoir storage for the regulation 
of low streamfiows along with other pur- 
poses. Where the benefits are read 
and beneficiaries are not identifiable, this 
storage is appropriate at Federal expense 
Without reimbursement. 

REGULATION OF. MINIMUM RATES 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Supports the ultimate adoption of a national 
Policy under which the minimum rates 

by any carrier shall be at least suf- 
ficient to corer its costs, 
TOLLS 

We shall continue to support the tradi- 
tional national policy of toll-free waterways, 
and we shall strongly oppose the imposition 
Of any type of charge, including fuel taxes, 
for the use of inland waterways improved 
by the Federal Government. We urge that 
Such proposals be rejected. 

BRIDGE CLEARANCES 


Waterway traffic in the Mississippi Valley, 
due to the size of vessels and the potential 
traffic associated with the space age, is en- 
titled to adequate bridge clearances. We 
Urge legislation to require that all struc- 
tures associated with navigable streams be 
Constructed and operated in such manner 
that the efficient movement will not be 
impaired. 

SMALL-CRAFT HARBORS 

The enormous increase in small craft on 
Our coasts, lakes, and inland waterways 
Makes it imperative that suficient funds be 
&ppropriated each year to provide safe 
harbors of refuge. The resulting reduction 
in the hazards to life and property is jus- 
tification, 

DOCK AND MOORAGE STANDARDS 


Again this congress reaffirms its position 
that adequate codes or regulations be estab- 
lished for the protection of vessels and shore 
Side terminals and facilities. Larger tows 
and faster types of modern vessels can easily 
damage such facilities and their importance 

the rapid movement of increasing 
requires that they be protected. 
We urge local regulatory and zoning agencies 
to amend their codes accordingly. 
FOREIGN RESOURCE PROJECTS 


This Congress must insist that water re- 
Sources projects constructed in foreign coun- 
tries with the aid of U.S. funds be economi- 
Cally justified. The rigorous tests and 
criteria applied to projects are lacking with 
Tespect to foreign projects. It is evident that 
Many projects considered here are found, 
after detailed examination, to fall the test. 
This being so could mean that many in for- 
eign countries could fall also. If we are to 

or finance any foreign projects they 
Should pass the test and be a credit to our 
Contribution, 


Pulaski Day, October 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 183 

years ago today, Gen, Casimir Pulaski 

of wounds received fighting the 

tish in the American War for Inde- 
ence. 

When this brilliant military leader 

died at the age of 32, he was already a 
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patriotic hero of two countries—Poland 
and America, 

After becoming commander in chief 
of Polish patroit forces, and taking part 
in the rebellion of 1768-1772, in an at- 
tempt to loosen Russia’s grip on Poland, 
he was driven into exile. He made his 
way to France, and then to America in 
1777 carrying a letter of introduction to 
George Washington written by Benjamin 
Franklin, 

Too impatient to wait for Congress to 
decide on his request for a commission, 
he volunteered for the Army and fought 
with distinction at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown. Only then was he commis- 
sioned as a brigadier general by the 
Continental Congress and giyen the task 
of organizing an independent cavalry 
corps, as suggested by General Washing- 
ton. 

In 1779 he was ordered to aid in the 
defense of Charleston, S.C. His arrival 
with his famous cavalry legion lifted the 
morale of that beleaguered city and after 
a swift attack, the British withdrew. 

Then Pulaski was ordered south to 
help drive the British out of Savannah. 
Tragically, he was struck down on the 
first day of attack, before victory was 
in sight. 

Pulaski had spent all of his adult life 
fighting energetically for liberty. His 
devotion to liberty was not the academic 
sort. He met the raw forces of oppres- 
sion on the field of battle and had little 
aptitude or patience for political maneu- 
vering or abstract theorizing. He was 
truly a man of action. 

Nor was his passion for liberty based 
on narrow nationalistic feelings. Al- 
though he remained devoted to the 
cause of liberty in his native Poland, he 
was no less zealous in his desire to join 
the struggle to free America from alien 
rule. He intended to make his home in 
the United States after the war. 

Pulaski was in the finest tradition of 
foreign born Americans who immediately 
took this Nation to their hearts. His 
dedication to the ideal of national in- 
dependence prevents Pulaski from seem- 
ing dated. 

Were he alive today he would un- 
doubtedly be anxious to serve against the 
great forces of oppression that still 
threaten hard-won liberty and inde- 
pendence in the free world. 


A Resolution To Halt Consideration of the 


Proposed Merger of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution passed by the Town 
Board of Cheektowaga, N.Y., memorial- 
izing the U.S. Congress to halt any con- 
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sideration of the proposed merger of the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. I am opposed to such rail- 
road mergers, and am completely in ac- 
cord with the views expressed in this 
resolution, which follows: y 

(Councilman Kaczmarek offered the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adoption:) 

Whereas the taxpayers of the town of 
Cheektowaga have suffered grievous financial 
loss by the New York State Railroad Relief 
Act, which has resulted in removing from 
the tax rolls almost $4 million in assessed 
valuation of railroad properties; and 

Whereas the excuse for such legislation 
was to improve the economic condition of 
the railroads, thereby enabling them, among 
other things, to maintain and expand their 
labor forces, but in fact the labor forces 
have been contracted; and ; 

Whereas the proposed merger of the New 
York Central Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will lead to further elimination of 
facilities and decreases in railroad employ- 
ment in this town; and 

Whereas any further reduction in railroad 
trackage, equipment and employment will 
place the United States in a precarious posi- 
tion in case of national emergency, and in 
any event will further contract the amount 
of consumer spending to the end of adding 
significantly to the worsening of economic 
conditions; and 

Whereas the philosophy of contraction 
practiced by railroad management and in- 
herent in railroad mergers is antipodal to the 
American spirit of growth and expansion: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That: 

1. This town board memorialize the US. 
Congress and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to halt any consideration of the pro- 
posed merger of the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads at this time; and 

2. That the Congress cause to be made an 
unbiased, expert study to determine (a) the 
true economic condition of the railroads, (b) 
the need for Federal subsidy, and (c) an 
overall program for expansion of and im- 
provement in railroad facilities, 


attendant increase in railroad employment. 

3. That the town attorneys prepare an 
application to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to permit the town's position on the 
proposed merger of the New York Central 
and Ponnsylvania Railroads to be presented 
at local hearings, and that the town be given 
due notice of any contemplated action by 
the Commission, 

4. That certified copies of this resolution 
be sent by the town cleark to all local Con- 
gressmen and to U.S. Senators Javrrs and 
KEATING. 

Seconded by Councilman Bystrak and duly 
put to a vote which resulted as follows: 

Carried: Ayes, 6; absent, 1. 

STATE or New YORK, 

Erte COUNTY, 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE 
TOWN OF CHEEKTOWAGA, 83: 

This is to certify that I, Kenneth T. 
Hanley, clerk of the town of Cheektowaga, 
in the said county 2 Eue nare 8 
the foregoing copy resolution 
original resolution now on file at this office 
and which was passed by the town board 
of the town of Cheektowaga in said county 
of Erie, on the Ist day of October 1962, and 
that the same is a correct and true tran- 
script of such original resolution and the 
whole thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said town this 
ist day of October 1962. 

[SEAL] KENNETH T. HANLEY, 

Clerk of the Town Board, Town of 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
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Absolute Security Ruled Out by Navy 
Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
third of Edward J. Mowrey’s excellent 
articles on sea power, appearing in Navy 
Press Clips, was published on August 21, 
1962: 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY RULED OUT BY Navy 

CHIEF 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 


WASHINGTON, August 21.—How secure are 
Americans from enemy alr, land, or sea at- 
tack in event of hostilitles in the atomic 
age? 

Can we “appropriate” enough ersatz bil- 
lions to achieve absolute security from 
hordes of submarines spewing atomic war- 
heads on our cities? 

We cannot. 

Military tacticlans know the extent of 
U.S. defense capability. Not being crystal 
gazers, they also know that the best defense 
is an awesome and powerful offense. 

In reviewing the Navy's role against the 
“probable” enemy, Adm. Claude V. Rick- 
etts, Vice Chief of Naval Operations, says: 

“One thing many people are looking for 
is some sort of absolute security. There is 
no such thing as absolute security. When 
these modern weapons hit any target—on 
land, on sea, or in the air—they're going to 
destroy it. 

“In a total war, we could expect heavy 
looses. And no one can say we aren't going 
to lose some particular type of ship. That's 
what war is—a destructive operation. And 
we're going to take some destruction our- 
selves.” 

Obliquely referring to the stress laid on 
both the offensive and defensive aspects of 
air power in affording such security, the 
noted naval strategist continued: 

“We can’t wait, as some would have us 
wait, until somebody gains control of the 
air before we start operations at sea, Nor 
can we wait until we gain complete control 
of the sea before we start operations at sea.” 

There is no adequate substitute for a real- 
istic and continuing program of preparation 
for any eventuality. Theoretically, Ricketts 
explained, nations going to war apply im- 
mediately, tremendous power to hurt the 
the other side. 

“In such event,” he declared “all-out sea- 
power must be used immediately both for 
offensive and defensive purposes. Half of us 
can't go fishing while the other half gains 
control of the seas. 

“The Navy can't go fishing while the Air 
Force gains control of the air. Tou will hear 
people say that you can’t conduct any op- 
erations until you gain control of the air. 

That's not true. It is true that you must 
reduce some of these (alr) threats to what 
you estimate to be an acceptable degree. 

“But you don't always do that before you 
start the operation. You do it during the 
operation.” 

Risks in wartime, to veteran commanders, 
are “par for the course” and clever strategists 
design their operations so involved risks “can 
be accepted.” 

“People must understand,” Ricketts cau- 
tioned, “that war is a battle and people are 
getting hurt, people are getting killed; ships 
are being sunk, and we are going to lose some 
ships. It's a battle for control. 

“There is danger that we are trying to pro- 
yide for absolute security, which goes back 
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into this solely defensive thing (the pro- 
posed role for the Navy)“ 

Ricketts declared that the United States 
could “spend itself into bankruptcy” in an 
abortive quest for “absolute security.” 
Turning to the defensive potential of air 
cover, he said: 

“When it comes to continental air defense, 
we must have it. That’s good. But we must 
be awfully careful that in any sort of defense 
we don't go beyond the point where the re- 
turns aren't commensurate with the effort. 

“We should not get into a position where 
we have to continue at tremendously unpro- 
ductive effort.” 

This would be analogous to providing 
an ethereal screen around the United 
States * * * in a fruitless attempt to ward 
off submarine attacks. 

“This would be true,” he continued, “if we 
tried to build some sort of fence around our 
coasts to protect ourselves against subma- 
rines, a defensive maginot line at sea. 

“We would embark upon a program that 
would not perform the objective. I don't 
suppose we could spend enough billions, with 
our present knowledge of the art (attack by 
atomic submarine) to provide absolute secu- 
rity for that kind of assault.” 

There is such a thing as “too much de- 
fense,” the Navy official hinted, in the quid 
pro quo strategy of scattered missile em- 
placements, 

“There is also the danger,” Ricketts said 
soberly, “of trying to overcome everything by 
offering the enemy more targets, so many 
targets that he can destroy 90 percent of 
them and the remaining 10 percent fights 
back. 

"There's no question that we must have a 
survival number [of missile pads] that’s 
capable of destroying him. But when we de- 
pend primarly upon numbers to provide that 
survival capability, we are really getting into 
some sort of a race. And there's no telling 
where it will end.” 

The official sald he referred to weapons 
delivery systems, control centers and any- 
thing of that nature. The need, he added, 
is a means to provide the necessary survival 
percentage without reliance on a pure re- 
dundancy of numbers. 

“Theoretically,” he said, “enough missiles 
could be built to place a rocket over every 
square mile of the United States. You 
couldn't destroy them all and you would 
have enough to shoot back, 

“But isn't there a better way to provide 
the requisite percentage of survival other 
than pure numbers? Or some other way 
than by digging all of them into the ground 
(fixed emplacements?) 

“I think that seapower is the answer. Not 
that I would move everything to sea. Not 
at all. But I think the oceans provide the 
potential today to do it, And we should ex- 
ploit this method.” 


The Cross-Florida Barge Canal Item 
Should Be Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my considered opinion that the 
most important waterway project be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
is the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. My 
support of this project is primarily based 
upon its defense value. Four Presidents 
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of the United States have had an im- 
portant part to play in the recent his- 
tory of this project: Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy, 
and even way back in the 19th century 
President Andrew Jackson vigorously 
supported this canal, After extended 
studies through many years of other 
various possible alternative routes the 
present route was selected and the proj- 
ect was authorized in 1942 by a bill, “to 
promote the national defense and to 
promptly facilitate and protect the 
transport of materials and supplies need- 
ful to the Military Establishment by au- 
thorizing the construction and opera- 
tion of a pipeline and a navigable barge 
channel across Florida,” This author- 
ization by Congress was not on the basis 
of any economic justification but solely 
on its national defense values. The 
canal, however, was not built at that time 
because of the necessity in time of war to 
apply to all manpower and equipment 
in other directions in the emergencies 
involved. 

As soon as I was discharged from the 
U.S. Army in 1947, I ran for Congress on 
the platform of the construction of this 
canal and came to Congress in January 
of 1949. I had the active help of Presi- 
dent Truman in the accumulation of 
material necessary for a full presenta- 
tion to Congress, but was not able to 
make such a presentation until during 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower. Under President Eisenhower's 
leadership it was thought that it would 
be well to see if the project could be 
justified not only for its defense values 
but also for its economic justifications, 
and President Eisenhower took the lead- 
ership in making this a budget item, 
and the studies were conducted and they 
showed economic justification for the 
project during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Additional surveys were made 
in the beginning of President Kennedy’s 
administration and they resulted in an 
even greater economic justification, 500 
percent more than the original economic 
justification, or the final figure of 1.2 
over 1. 

During President Kennedy’s campaign 
for the Presidency of the United States 
he had written me and allowed me to 
publish during that campaign the fol- 
lowing statement over his signature: 

I know of your persistent work for the 
early construction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal, If I am elected President, I will be 
glad to cooperate with you in making this 
project a reality. I regard it not only as im- 
portant to Florida, but to the economy of 
our entire country, which must fully utilize 
all of our natural resources if we are to 
achleve necessary economic expansion. 


President Kennedy has done every- 
thing he can to bring this to Congress for 
prompt action, having placed in the 
budget an item for $205,000 to complete 
the planning and bring the project down 
to the place where construction can 
actually be started if Congress so pro- 
vides that at some future date. The 
present item now under consideration 15 
$205,000 for the final planning on 
project. It does not bind the Congress 
to go ahead with the construction. The 
Senate has passed this item and has re- 
fused to agree with the House conferees, 
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who have not approved the item since it 
was not included in the House bill. I 
sincerely hope that the House will ap- 
Prove these funds. 

I would like to say something about 
the defense value of this project. On 
May 11, 1962, Chairman CARL VINSON 
of the Armed Services Committee wrote 
Chairman CLARENCE Cannon of the Ap- 
propriations Committee as follows: 

I am very hopeful that during this Con- 
gress your committee will see fit to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to make a forward step 
in the construction of the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal which is to be a section of the 
Intracoastal Waterway. 

I am very much interested In this project 
because of its very important national de- 
Tense aspects. 


Chairman Vinson quoted the findings 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, August 30, 1946, in part, 
as follows: 

The Chief of Engineers has stated in his 
Opinion (hearing before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, Jan. 9, 1946) that 
the authorized canal will represent, in ad- 
dition to its economic worth, a value in 
National security considerably greater than 
its cost. 


On May 29, 1951, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, stated as follows: 

The Corps of Engineers expressed the 
views that “a barge canal will afford a short, 
economical, protected route across Florida 
for the movement of a large amount of long- 
haul trafic by barge and small freighters 
between gulf and Aflantic ports. Large 
tonnages of raw materials as well as manu- 
Tactured products are susceptible to move- 
Ment between those points via protected 
inland waters at great saving. Completion 
Of the canal would also permit quick, safe, 
and economical transfer between the east 
and west coasts of Florida, of floating plant 
and construction equipment now required 
to move via the circuitous and dangerous 
Florida Keys route. 

“During World War II, many cargo ships 
and tankers were lost off the coast of Flor- 
ida due to enemy action. Many of the 
Cargoes that were lost would and could have 
Moved by barge or small freighter had the 
barge canal been in existence at that time, 
The saving in lives, ships, and valuable and 
Critical cargoes would have been great. 

ar and comparable savings would also 
accrue in future serious national emer- 
Sencies if the canal is in operation.” 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff find that either 
these projects (ie. the previously con- 
sidered ship canal or the authorized barge 
Canal) will provide an additional and shorter 

e of communication between the gulf 
Coast, and the east coast, and would thus 
8 exposure of shipping to submarine 


In the mentioned report of the Board 
Of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
said to the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers: 
The economic analysis of a long-lived 
Project could not be considered complete if 
t covered merely the interval of peacetime 
years and ignored the recurrent war periods. 
ihe insurance value of the avoidance of war 
Oases is, therefore, distributable on an an- 
nual basis and can be at least roughly ap- 
Proximated in dollars and cents for moasure- 
ment against the monetary annunl charges 
Of providing and maintaining the facilities. 


The Board then goes on to compute 
the annual value of this wartime insur- 
ance afforded by the project as $3,600,000 
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based on price and replacement cost 
levels of 1946. In terms of today's price 
levels, this figure is above $10 million per 
year and more than doubles the total 
economic benefits currently reported by 
the Corps of Engineers in their interim 
report as to the peacetime economies to 
be yielded by the waterway. 

The Office of Emergency Planning in 
the Executive Office of the President, in 
the fall of last year, reviewed a memo- 
randum on the national defense value 
of the project, prepared by H. H. Buck- 
man, engineer, and said as follows about 
it: 

We have reviewed the Buckman memo- 
randum and appended papers and feel that 
its thesis is sound and its findings still es- 
sentially valid with respect to civil as well 
as military defense. The desirability of a 
shorter line of communications between the 
gulf and east coasts is recognized. 


Engineer Buckman further points out 
the tremendous cost of lost shipping in 
World War II due to the necessity of 
using the gulf-Atlantic open sealanes, 
and said: 

Over 1 million gross tons, or 25 percent 
of all the shipping in these lanes, was lost. 
The value was $987 million, and 167 ships 
went to the bottom. 


From what I have pointed out to you 
the national defense value of this canal 
is outstanding and there should be no 
further delay in going forward with it. 

The lone opposition to this canal has 
been from railroads, which have tradi- 
tionally opposed canals all over the 
country. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road supports the canal and that many 
individuals in the railroad industry fa- 
vor the canal, General Morris of the 
U.S. Army Engineers this year in the 
House hearings said with regard to rail- 
road interests as follows: 

In a short time the canal will assume 
its proper place in the overall transportation 
network, Developments along and adjacent 
to the canal will be accelerated, particu- 
larly by industries utilizing and processing 
raw materials. When this condition devel- 
ops it can be anticipated that the volume of 
traffic transported by rail and truck will also 
expand due to thelr natural advantages in 
the transportation of certain classes of com- 
modities. While this trend can be antici- 
pated from the statistical studies made for 
the economic restudy of the canal, it has 
been clearly shown in the growth pattern 
of transportation in other sections of the 
country under similar conditions. It is be- 
lieved that the provision of cheap water 
transportation for bulky commodities to this 
section of the Southeastern States will create 
such developments that loss of traffic to 
competing rail and truck transportation sys- 
tems will not be of lasting importance and 
the resulting improvement of regional eco- 
nomic conditions will ultimately add mate- 
rially to their traffic. 


Before closing this talk, I would like 
to say a few things about arguments 
which have been raised against the 
canal; One is that when the canal reach- 
es the Gulf of Mexico it reaches open 
waters and the route is no longer well 
protected until it reaches the next dug 
canal to the north in the shoreline of 
Florida some miles away. This question 
is answered completely by the fact that 
barges now safely use this partially pro- 
tected area of the Apalachee Bay just as 
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they now use partially protected routes 
in the Chesapeake Bay and in the Mis- 
sissippi Sound. The question was an- 
swered point blank by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in his letter to the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House under date of June 15, 1942, 
as follows: 

With reference to the use by Intracoastal 
Waterway traffic of the open gulf between the 
eastern terminus of the present Intracoastal 
Waterway in the vicinity of Apalachee Bay 
and the gulf terminus of the above-men- 
tioned barge canal, it may be stated that 
coastwise traffic now follows this route and 
that while some danger is connected there- 
with, I am informed that there is very little 
time lost in navigating this portion of the 
gulf. Accordingly, it would be possible to 
eliminate that section of the Intracoastal 
Waterway from the improvements proposed 
in HR. 6999 and still move very large quan- 
tities of commerce by barge from terminals 
along the gulf coast to the eastern seaboard 
with the completion of the other improve- 
ments proposed in the bill. 


Another argument that is made 
against this canal is that there is an ex- 
isting canal running across the State 


-of Florida in its southern portions, the 


Okeechobee Waterway. This southern 
route is 356 miles longer and is more ex- 
pensive to construct and maintain even 
though it does exist in a very limited 
degree at the present time. Further, its 
utilization is much more limited than 
utilization of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal would be, according to authentic 
and careful studies that have been made 
over a period of many years. On this 
point there is a letter from the Office of 
Chief of Engincers dated May 17, 1962, 
which went into this question and stated 
as follows: 

The existing Okeechobee Waterway pro- 
vides a channel 8 feet deep and 80 feet wide 
from the Intracoastal Waterway near St. 
Lucie Inlet to the Gulf of Mexico near Fort 
Myers Beach. This waterway includes three 
locks, 50 feet wide and 250 feet long, In 
1958, preliminary cost estimates were made 
for enlarging the Okeechobee Waterway to 
the same design criteria established for the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal project. Those 
estimates showed that the cost of enlarging 
the Okeechobee Waterway would exceed $160 
million. Traffic studies also showed that the 
volume of commerce that would use an ên- 
larged Okeechobee Waterway, and the trans- 
portation savings therefrom, would be far 
from sufficient to justify the large cost of 
improvement of the existing waterway to the 
dimensions of the Cross-Florida Barge Canal. 


Finally, it is said by the railroad lobby 
that the economic justification of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal is slight and 
that the benefits are primarily to Florida 
rather than to the Nation as a whole. 
As to the economic justification, I would 
like to point out that even on the most 
conservative figure presented by the 
Corps of Engineers, 1.2 over 1, this is an 
economic justification in excess of other 
projects which Congress has authorized, 
projects involving more money than this 
project, and we are spending money for 
such other developments right now in 
actual construction. As to the argu- 
ment of the locality of the project, this 
is perhaps the most absurd argument 
which is raised against the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal because it actually has 
more national significance than any wa- 
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terway project ever undertaken by the 
U.S. Government. By a distortion of the 
facts and figures which were given to 
the committee an erroneous conclusion 
was drawn that on economic justifica- 
tion most of the transit would be within 
the State of Florida, but an accurate 
reading of the information given to the 
committee shows that although about 80 
percent of the traffic would either start 
or stop in Florida, only 16 percent of it 
would be of the within-the-State vari- 
ety even when most conservative analy- 
sis is used as to its interstate utilization. 

This compares very favorably with 
other projects. Moreover, it should 
finally be observed that this project was 
not authorized by Congress on the basis 
of economic justification, but was au- 
thorized on the basis of its defense value 
and ‘that the defense value is certainly 
the paramount value of this project. 
Even if all of the economic justification 
of this project were thrown out the win- 
dow, the project still should be built be- 
cause of its defense values of which I 
have already spoken. I sincerely hope 
that the Congress will provide for the 
$205,000 budgeted Senate-passed appro- 
priations for completing the final plan- 
ning for this project. 


Mrs. R. Templeton Smith, Civic Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
real honor to call to the attention of the 
U.S. Congress and the American people, 
the wonderful and effective public work 
of our Pittsburgh civic leader, Mrs. R. 
Templeton Smith. Mrs. Smith is cele- 
brating 50 years of unpaid public service 
as one of our most civic-minded citizens. 

“Sting of conscience” of our commu- 
nity is the respected title bestowed on 
Mrs. Smith for her patriotism, her self- 
less interest in good government, her un- 
tiring devotion to the common good, and 
protection of the rights and liberties of 
our citizens. 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Oct. 10, 
1962] 


GooD GOVERNMENT ALWars Hera GoaL—Mas. 
Smtr Is HONORED; WORKED Harp For 
Votine RIGHTS 

(By Mary O'Hara) 

Thursday evening, October 11, 1962 at a 
dinner in Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a woman who has been the commu- 
nity’s “sting of conscience" for half a cen- 
tury will be guest of honor, 

Mrs, R. Templeton Smith, the former Eliza 
Kennedy, was just out of Vassar when she 
went to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt's School 
for Suffrage Workers. She returned a dedi- 
cated worker for good citizenship and good 
government for all the people and this she 
has remained through some of the stormiest 
times that have rocker a big city. 

From 1912 until women won the vote, she 
stumped the State preaching equal fran- 
chise. When the battle was won, she was 
active in transforming the Equal Franchise 
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Pederation into the Allegheny County League 
of Women Voters. 

Meanwhile in 1915, Miss Kennedy had 
changed her name to Smith when she be- 
came the wife of R. Templeton Smith, 
president of Ben Venue Laboratories, Two 
sons, Templeton and Kennedy were born to 
the couple. 

My boys had more sweaters than any 
other children in their school,” Mrs, Smith 
says, “because I knitted constantly while I 
sat waiting in the halls for city council to 
convene 

The “sting of conscience” got up at 5 
o'clock in the morning to follow garbage wag- 
ons and to see whether or not the garbage 
was soaked with water to make it weigh more 
and thus cost the city more for its disposal. 
She and other members of the league worked 
hard for permanent registration after they 
had made a survey of registrations which 
indicated some severe discrepancies. 

“We found dead people who had voted for 
years; empty warehouses listed as the resi- 
dences of many others; vacant lots used as 
addresses for voters,” 

The flying squadrons” of militant women 
went from one polling place to another 
checking on procedures and they stumped 
hard for voting machines. 

But Mrs. Smith hit the high spot of her 
career during the Kline administration in 
1929 when she headed the women's division 
of the citizen's committee which conducted 
an investigation. Mayor Kline was indicted 
and from the investigation grew the famous 
food probe. 

The probe went on a long time and prac- 
tically every day, Mrs. Smith hit the front 
pages of the newspapers. “One day when 
I came home,” she recalls, “my 9-year-old 
son, said ‘What's wrong, mother? Your pic- 
ture isn’t on the front page today.“ 

When William McNair became the first 
Democratic mayor of Pittsburgh in many 
years, Mrs. Smith became the first woman 
budget adviser in the city’s history. She 
slashed expenditures to the bone because 
she believed then, and still does, that gov- 
ernment must pay as it goes. Of McNair, 
she says he didnt’ get a fair break. 

“We are spending ourselves to destruc- 
tion, just as Lenin said we would,” she 
warned yesterday in her office in the Alle- 
gheny County League of Women Voters head- 
quarters. 

Mrs. Smith has been a thorn in the side 
of many politicians in her 50 years of service 
to the citizenry. One time during a probe 
of irregularities in city finances, she exploded 
to a politician about a discrepancy of $65,000. 
“That's little stuff, Mrs. Smith,” he 
countered. 

On another occasion, a politician became 
so incensed at her questions during a pub- 
lic hearing that he put his dentures into his 
handkerchief with an air of dramatic final- 
ity and said, “Now you do the talkin’, Mrs. 
Smith.” 

“We are always poking our noses into 
something,” the president of the Allegheny 
County League of Women Voters admits. 
After the Brusco murder which still remains 
unsolved, the league, with Mrs. Smith in the 
vanguard, was instrumental in obtaining a 
centralized system of screening police calls 
and keeping records. 

The league has worked hard for smoke 
control and, under Mrs. Smith's direction, 
was primarily responsible for securing the 
independent probe carried on by the at- 
torney general's office into corruption and 
rackets in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

In 1943, the Allegheny County League 
severed its affiliation with the national or- 

tion because the local women did not 
agree with the philosophy of the national 
group. 

In the 50 years Mrs. Smith has been in 
the public focus, what she has to say has 
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always been of greater significance than what 
she was wearing or how she looks. She is a 
tall woman with keen brown eyes, a good 
smile and noticably pretty hands. 

She wears very little jewelry, does not make 
her own clothes (“I like a better cut“), uses 
uses little or no perfume or cosmetics and 
has never been athletic. She has no par- 
ticular interest in music but she painted 
a little in her youth. 

She has a sense of humor. She likes to 
tell jokes on herself. “Did I tell you about 
the time I was arrested?” she asks. “I once 
painted my own car. Gave it nine coats. 
When I rode downtown, I was arrested for 
having an old license plate on a new car. 

“Of course, this was 40 years ago when 
every mew car had to have a new license. 
I was mighty proud of that paint job.” 


Monree Doctrine—Save It, or Bury It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest editorials I have read on the 
subject of Cuba appeared in the Resident 
newspapers in my congressional district. 
It is written by the publisher of the 
Resident, Mr. Harvey Jordan, and is en- 
titled “Monroe Doctrine—Save It, or 
Bury It“. 

Publisher Jordan has clearly focused 
common sense upon our Cuban dilemma 
and shows the need for the making of 
courageous decisions. 


Unfortunately, our policymakers seem 
to hold the confused idea that only two 
alternatives are available to Americans, 
either surrender or the acceptance of 
World War III. I fear this is why our 
national policy with respect to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is still doubtful. 

Mr. Jordan has pointed up the need 
for decision and the end of indecision 
with respect to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Personally, I believe, as I am sure Pub- 
lisher Jordan believes, we should reaffirm 
the Monroe Doctrine and show our de- 
termination to back up our decision. 
This is one step that must be taken if 
we are to prevent war. 

As the editorial so properly states: 

Many times in the interests of peace for 
which we all yearn, we encourage force by 
our enemies in their belief that we will not 
fight, then It Is too late, and major conflict 
ensues, 


The editorial follows: 
Mono Docrrine—Save Ir, on Bury IT 


Last Sunday night Howard K. Smith ap- 
peared on his regular Sunday nationwide 
telecast, and came out with one of the most 
flat-footed commentator opinions we have 
yet seen. It was very refreshing to hear 
someone come straight out with real opin- 
ions, supported by U.S, Senators, expert tes- 
timony, etc. In his program, Howard K. 
Smith opinioned for immediate, direct and 
conclusive stopping of Communist interven- 
tion into the Western Hemisphere: Cuba. 

Cuba, he says, is the armed camp of com- 
munism, aimed at direct infiltration by 
force of arms of all Latin America. (AS 
Time magazine indicates, Cuba is the “Trojan 
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horse” of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.) 

Many times in the interests of peace for 
Which we all yearn, we encourage force by 
Our enemies in their belief that we will not 
fight, then it is too late, and major conflict 
ensues, such as in Austria, Sudetanland, 
Munich Conference, Poland, Korea, Laos, 
Cuba, ad infinitum. Aggressors seem to 
fight when they know they can win, and 
never against a determined superiority. 

Incidentally, our own Con 
CuHantes S. Gusser recently called for a 
Strong and effective blockade against Red 
Cuba, as joined by a swelling number of 
both Houses of our Congress. 

It seems ridiculous to reaffirm the Monroe 
Doctrine, and at the same time ignore its 
Provisions when slapped in the face with its 
defiance. If we do nothing, then in honesty 
we must admit that Khrushchey is right 
when he says the Monroe Doctrine is already 
dead * just not buried. After the 
Monroe Doctrine, Khrushchev says they will 
bury us. 

Our good Mr. President, we entreat you, 
either save the Monroe Doctrine * * or 
bury it * * * don’t leave it to the 5 


Critics of Flattops Urged by Ricketts To 
Check Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth of Edward J. Mowrey’s excellent 
articles on sea power, appearing in Navy 
1 Clips, was published on August 22, 
962: 
Onrrics or FLATTOPsS Urcep sy Ricketts To 
CHECK RECORD 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 

Wasuincton, August 22.— For years, Uncle 
Bam's aircraft.carriers have been disparaged 
in certain quarters for their asserted vulner- 
ability in combat, their “sitting duck” 
Posture in the open sea, and their cost. 

And now, say the critics, giant flattops 
have been rendered virtually useless by the 
development of missile warfare. Retort the 
experts: Baloney.“ 

In reality, Navy spokesmen said yesterday, 
Carriers’ vital and lethal role in future hostil- 
ities has been accentuated in the rocket era. 

You can chart the target area of a fixed 
Missile pad on land, they explained, but 

e's no possible way to accurately plot 
the target area of a maneuvering or recon- 
Noitering carrier in the open sea. 

Twenty-six U.S, attack and antisubmarine- 
Warfare carriers, with their atomic weapons 
and swarms of jets, now prowl the oceans. 
Nine more are on a standby basis in the 
“mothball feet.“ 

Flattops, Navy strategists stressed, widen 
Uncle Sam’s offensive horizon by thousands 
Of miles away from the continental United 
States. 

Part of a speedy, maneuverable and dis- 
Persible oceanic hunter-killer pack, carriers 
Maintain their own “umbrella” of protection 
Which can be quickly projected into hun- 
dreds of miles of enemy interior. 

Are carriers prohibitive in cost? Not to 
their supporters in Congress who dispense 
billions in American largesse to other na- 
tions, including dedicated members of the 

unist bloc. 


In 1961, total U.S. Navy expenditures for 
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ship construction, conversion and moderni- 
ization was $1.87 billion. (Little Greece 
alone, population 7,600,000 has received 3,000 
million tax dollars in economic-military 
vald.“) 

And the White House has OK'd a projected 
moon exploration by 1970 with a suggested 
price tag of 840 billion. 

Fading memories have clouded the Hercu- 
lean achievements of flattops both in war 
and peace, Adm. Claude V. Ricketts, Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations, observed. 

“Many people are uninformed about air- 
craft carriers,” he said. “We have volumi- 
nous data on how they performed in World 
War II. The new generation didn't live 
through that war. And a lot of others who 
were here have forgotten many things.” 

One of the many forgotten heroic feats of 
flattops in the last war was Gen. James H. 
Doolittle’s startling and demoralizing air 
strike against Tokyo on April 18, 1942. 

The initial U.S. bombing of Japan was by 
16 B-25's sprung from the carrier Hornet, 
688 air miles from the Japanese capital. 

“No carrier on either side in World War II 
was sunk by land planes," Ricketts declared, 
“which proves many things. 

“It proves that the carrier survived in an 
enemy land plane environment under heavy 
attacks by land-based planes, that in naval 
warfare at sea the damage was done largely 
between navies. 

“We in the Navy understand attacks on 
other ships better than other people. We 
work in that environment, year in and year 
out, so we understand it better—our attacks 
are more effective. 

“It’s true that we didn't have nuclear 
weapons in World War UI. Neither did we 
possess many of the defensive things we have 
today.” 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations (on 
both the boxing and football varsity teams at 
Annapolis in undergraduate days) recalled a 
deadly type of “guided missile” encountered 
by the Navy in the Pacific. 

“Guided missiles?” he asked. “Why, a 
lot of guided missiles were used in World 
War II—misstles guided by the human hand 
(fanatical, suicidal Kamikaze crash divers). 
These were airplanes with a pilot guiding the 
plane into the deck of a carrier, 

“I'd say that’s a pretty good guided mis- 
sile. Yes, they damaged some of our car- 
riers. But they didn't sink them.” 

Touching again on antisubmarine warfare 
(ASW), Ricketts commented: 

“With regard to ASW, we are far, far bet- 
ter today than when we were fighting sub- 
marines, and we are putting forth a tre- 
mendous effort in it. 

“We must not only continue that effort 
but improve the quality of both our effort 
and talent. We cannot take any single ele- 
ment of sea power and isolate it, and con- 
centrate on It. : 

Naval power is just not that kind of 
power, Naval ships, weapons, are so ver- 
satile that almost any kind of operation has 
within it an element of antisubmarine 
warfare. 

"I hope we get this across to the American 
people. You must think of naval warfare 
as an entity, as a whole.” 

The Navy has a tremendous job ahead, 
Admiral Ricketts declared, and is “ready and 
able“ to meet its responsibilities. 

“We in the Navy,“ he said, are part of a 
military team dedicated to the preservation 
of American llberties. We are proud of our 
glorious traditions, of our superb personnel, 
of our fighting ability and capabilities, 

“We hope we shall never be inhibited—by 
a lack of understanding our task—in fulfill- 
ing our assigned role of protecting our free- 
doms * * * unmatched in the annals of 
history. 

“Americans must understand both our 
vital function and our determination to do 
the job.” 


Illegality Breeds Illegality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
pen of David Lawrence in the U.S. News 
& World Report of October 8, 1962: 

ILLEGALITY BREEDS ILLEGALITY 
(By David Lawrence) 


The above headline introduced an editorial 
on this page on October 4, 1957, commenting 
on the illegal use of Federal troops at Little 
Rock, Ark. The Governor of a sovereign 
State thought he was empowered to use the 
State militia to prevent violence and dis- 
order—a State function as he saw it, This 
was at a time when a Federal court had or- 
dered the admission of Negroes to a public 
high school, previously all-white, and feel- 
ings were inflamed. 

But the Governor’s theory was overruled, 
not by any court but by military force or- 
dered by the Federal Government. Yet 
there's nothing in the Constitution which 
authorizes the Federal Government to send 
troops to any State under such circum- 
stances. If the Federal court's order to open 
the school to Negroes did supersede the right 
of the Governor to take legal steps to prevent 
domestic violence, no opportunity was given 
to settle the point by legal procedures. 

Today, the Governor of another sovereign 
State—Mississippi—feels he has the legal 
right to block a Federal court order requiring 
the State university to admit a Negro stu- 
dent. Any citizen has a right—at the risk 
of punishment—to refuse to abide by a court 
ruling and to have his day in court, even to 
the point of carrying the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for a de- 
termination of the issues involved. 

The processes of the law were open in 
October 1957, as they are now in October 
1962, to resolve the conflict of State and Fed- 
eral functions. We should not be impatient, 
even though there is a congressional cam- - 
paign in progress at present that adds po- 
litical implications, We should let legal 
processes take their natural course. 

For we pride ourselves on being a nation 
that abides by the law. Our difficulty, how- 
ever, is in ascertaining just what is the law 
of the land in the various legal maneuvers 
that currently surround the integration con- 
troversy. 

It is easy enough to call Gov. Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy political exhibitionists, but each 
has a duty to perform. 

It is easy enough to call anyone a “Negro 
hater” who disagrees with the theory of 
forced integration. 

It is easy enough to call the people of the 
South enemies of the Negro, though the facts 
of their relationship in the last 100 years 
do not bear out the accusation. 

This writer was & student at an integrated 
high school in the North more than a half- 
cen ago and wrote often for the press 
about the feats of a Negro who was star 
quarterback on the football team and a most 
popular individual. But the problem that 
faces all of us is not just to consider our own 
personal feelings. Nor is it a matter simply 
of obedience to rulings of the courts. It 
goes deeper. We should not close our minds 
to the other side of the argumen ted 
as it is by the pain of an injustice that 
gnaws at the hearts of the people of the 
South. 
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For they have not forgotten the injustice 
and, indeed, the complete disregard of the 
Constitution of the United States by a radi- 
cal Republican majority in Congress which 
despotically tore that document to shreds 
and imposed a series of illegal acts on the 
people of a defeated South. 

History does not lie. The almost unani- 
mous writings of historians and the testi- 
mony in official records tell us that the 14th 
amendment was never legally adopted as a 
part of the Constitution. Yet the whole 
Integration-segregation controversy of today 
is rooted in that illegality. The Supreme 
Court of the United States based its decision 
in 1954 on the unmentioned assumption 
that the 14th amendment is valid. 

It is a shameful truth that, ever since the 
14th amendment was allegedly adopted in 
1868, the Supreme Court has evaded passing 
on the legality of that “ratifying” process. 

The people of the South know this.” They 
know also that when their State legisla- 
tures—after the War Between the States was 
over—ratified the 13th amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, this was accepted as legal and 
the amendment was duly adopted. When, 
however, these same legislatures rejected the 
proposed 14th amendment, Congress capri- 
ciously declared them outside the Union and 
sent Federal troops to create new legisla- 
tures which were then coerced at the point 
of the bayonet into adopting the amend- 
ment. 

We cannot gloss over these facts. We can- 
not ignore the feelings of bitterness and 
resentment they have created through the 
last 94 years, 

Nor can we ignore the sociological aspects. 
The Supreme Court said in 1954 that times 
had changed, and it overruled what the Su- 
preme Court in 1896 had decided to be the 
“law of the land”—namely, that it was legal 
to provide “separate but equal” facilities for 
the Negro in public transportation. This 
was subsequently interpreted as including 
public schools and colleges. No legal rea- 
son for overturning that 58-year-old decision 
was offered in the 1954 ruling. It was an 
emotional opinion that emphasized socio- 
logical considerations. Yet the Court ig- 
nored the sociological consequences feared 
by the people of the South. 

For the South sees integration—not only 
in schools and buses, but in restaurants and 
swimming pools and recreation centers—as 
cumulatively hastening the day of inter- 
marriage of the races. The State laws in the 
South against intermarriage have not been 
struck down as yet, but probably will be by 
the Supreme Court. 

How can the defenders of the illegal 
method of adding an amendment to the 
Constitution in 1868 justify in their con- 
sciences the imposition today of a social 
system which many people in the North as 
well as the South say is an interference with 
the freedom of the individual? For it has 
always been assumed that the people of a 
sovereign State can by majority vote choose 
their own way of life and manage their own 
educational institutions without diminish- 
ing in any way the educational opportuni- 
ties of the minority. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution, 
on which Governor Barnett has relied, says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.“ 

It can be said positively that no legal au- 
thority has ever been granted to the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government to 
manage or operate the educational institu- 
tions of the States. 

Denial of admission to the University of 
Mississippi for the Negro student involved 
in the present controversy was upheld by the 
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US. district court. When the case was ap- 
pealed, however, the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the order and, by a 2-to-1 vote 
of the judges, said the student should be 
admitted. Judge Dozier DeVane, who dis- 
sented, said in part: 

“In my opinion, Judge Mize was correct in 
finding and holding that appellant bore all 
the characteristics of becoming a trouble- 
maker if permitted to enter the University 
of Mississippi, and his entry therein may be 
nothing short of a catastrophe.” 

But apparently the university authorities 
are to be deprived of their right to pase upon 
the qualifications of applicants. 

The argument is made, of course, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
desegregation decision of 1954, relled on the 
14th amendment, which provides that no 
citizen may be denled “equal protection of 
the laws.” Even if the 14th amendment 
were a valid part of the Constitution, a case 
could be brought to court to decide whether 
“equal protection” means that a university 
must admit students on the basis of race 
and not on the basis of scholastic standing 
or individual fitness. 

But the 14th amendment Is not valid. 

The words of a State in the North are 
pertinent. In October 1868—3 months after 
Secretary of State Seward dublously pro- 
claimed the 14th amendment as ratified— 
the Oregon Legislature, which had earlier 
voted to ratify, passed a rescinding resolu- 
tion and declared that the “ratifications” 
by the Southern States were “usurpations, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary and void,” 
and that “untill such ratification is com- 
pleted, any State has a right to withdraw 
its assent to any proposed amendment.” 

Since those days, the Supreme Court has 
declined to decide whether an assent once 
given by a State can be withdrawn. It has 
also refused to rule on the constitutionality 
of a law passed by Congress declaring the 
Southern States out of the Union and deny- 
ing them congressional representation until 
such time as they ratified the 14th amend- 
ment. 


Amid acts of coercion and military pres- 
sure, the 14th amendment has lived on 
through the decades, but not until 1954 did 
the Supreme Court invoke it as a means of 
forcing the public schools of the States to 
bow to the Federal Government's dictation as 
to who must be enrolled as students. 

Congress, incidentally, has never passed 
legislation—as stipulated in the 14th amend- 
ment—to enforce the provisions of that 
amendment if they relate to educational in- 
stitutions. The 1954 opinion of the Supreme 
Court has been accepted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a substitute for an act of Con- 
gress. It is still, however, the duty of the 
courts to pass upon the right of a President 
to use military force to do what Congress has 
never authorized him to do. 


It is easy enough to grow Impatient in a 
debate over legal questions. The processes 
of justice are often slow. It was at one time 
easy enough for southerners to say that to 
lynch Negroes accused of raping white wo- 
men was merely to obey the impulses of 
natural law, and that there was no need to 
wait for the courts. It is easy enough also 
for Negro leaders of demonstrations to cry 
out today: “We have waited long enough— 
let's take the law into our own hands.” 

But these outbursts of passion will not 
solve anything. Only through the voice of 
reason can we find a solution, and it is im- 
portant not to try to abolish overnight what 
generations of experience and custom—in- 
volved in the basic fear of racial intermar- 
riage— have implanted. We must not accept 
the doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means.” For when illegality breeds illegal- 
ity, the result is chaos. 


October 11 
New Look on Channel 13 in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to note the article by Jack Gould, 
TV editor of the New York Times, con- 
cerning our new educational station, 
channel 13, in New York. I viewed some 
of its programs and I am greatly im- 
pressed with the high quality thereof. 
At long last, we have a station that does 
not surfeit us with westerns, soap operas 
and the rest of the trivia. It is also 
wonderful to be able to watch a program 
that is not constantly interrupted by 
commercials. Here is a station to which 
all discerning viewers may repair. 

It is true, as Jack Gould states, that 
the programs may not appeal to every- 
one, but they will satisfy the more or 
less selective appetites of those who may 
now claim a station as their own. We 
now have a noncommercial channel 
that is not scaled down to the so-called 
common denominator. Unfortunately, 
there are those who contend that the 
descent to mass audience appeal is es- 
sential to the success of commercial tele- 
vision. Mr. Jack Gould is entitled to 
eyery credit for the excellent article 
which now follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1962] 
New Loox on CHANNEL 13—Newest STATION, 

A HAPPY SUPPLEMENT ron Commencia TV, 

Ssows THAT EDUCATION NEED Nor STIFLE 

ENTERTAINMENT 

(By Jack Gould) 

It may not be very hard to become an ad- 
dict of educational television station WNDT. 
By the test of its programs on the air, the 
noncommercial outlet in New York is quickly 
proving that the home screen is indeed sus- 
ceptible of vast improvement in matters of 
substance. 

Channel 13 is not only a hit in its own 
right, a heartening reward for all those who 
finally made the Educational Broadcasting 
Corp. a thriving reality in this community. 
It also holds major lessons for all forms of 
TV; indeed, tts arrival offers the first prac- 
tical hope of resolving the historle problem 
of achieving better balance in the medium’s 
overall programing. 

CHOICE 

After a random sampling of the initial days 
of the new station, it is clear that no viewer 
would want to do without either type of tele- 
vision, commercial or noncommercial. See- 
ing Pablo Casals at rehearsal is one treat from 
California, but watching the playoff between 
the Dodgers and the Giants is assuredly an- 
other. 

And there is the illuminating point. The 
long and enervating argument over standards 
in broadcasting companies, rooted in the as- 
sumption that each station must aspire to be 
all things to all viewers at all times, sud- 
denly looked a little ridiculous when an al- 
ternative solution was at hand. The answer 
lics in different kinds of television stations 
doing very different jobs at the same time. 

TASTE 

The immediate accomplishment of channel 

13 in New York television has been the in- 
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stitution of an element of genuine choice in 
Programing where it has always been most 
keenly missing; in prime evening time on 
Weekdays, when every set owner, no matter 
his taste, normally docs most of his television 
viewing: 

And how charncteristically American such 
& solution to the TV problem is. From the 
Profits of private industry, most notably 
trom the Ford Motor Co. via the Ford 
Foundation, resources are available to make 
Possible attractions that are not feasible for 
mass advertisers concerned’ with instanta- 
neous sales in the competitive marketplace. 

Much of the channel 13 schedule bears a 
strong resemblance to the best of the week- 
€nd public service presentations offered by 
the networks and the more progressive inde- 
Pendent stations. The so-called Intellectual 
ghetto“ of the Saturday and Sunday daylight 
hours has been dissolved for the New York 
Viewer by the simple expedient of establish- 
ing a station that is not economically forced 
to concur in Its perpetuation. If popular es- 
Capism on television is that nice to have 
around the house 7 nights a week, so are 
Ideas on the screen. : 

But as a viewer can readily see for him- 
Self a commercial station quickly would be 

were it to attempt the WNDT pattern 
On weekday evenings. In the lexicon of a 
Mass medium the programing of channel 13 
is for a minority audience that embraces all 
ages and all intellectual levels. 

Therein, of course, lies the value of non- 
Commercial TV. It eliminates the need for 
depriving a mass of what it may prefer and 
at the same time preserves the viewing fran- 
Chise of those who want something else. 

STRESS 

The influence of channel 13 on the New 

York scene, as o matter of fact, explains why 
-the Federal Communications Commission 
and its Chairman, Newton N. Minow, puts 
Such stress on the development of ultra- 
high frequency television. Before there can 
even be a hope of alternative forms of TV 

Many sections of the country it is neces- 
Bary first to remove technical and economic 
barriers to the use of more channels. 

Which also in part explains why channel 
13 assumes a national significance. It is in 

- the nature of a laboratory to show that in 

the long run the way to richer TV lies in 

ative steps to broaden the medium’s 

and not in indictments and defenses of 
status quo, x 

Richard D. Heffner, vice president and gen- 

eral manager of WNDT, has done superbly in 
g a new station at one fell swoop. 

Admittedly, he began with a tremendous 

headstart in haying access to the backlog of 

TV Programing prepared over the years by 

= fourth network, NET, operated by the 

a Educational Television and Radio 
Ve 


UNUSUAL 


In such offerings as the magnificent Casals 
Series, Japanese brush painting, the Per- 
ves“ series that began with an absorb- 
T study of British public schools, imported 
from London and Tokyo and 
Ernst Haas's lectures on the excitement of 
the art of seeing, there were the makings of 
unusual video. 
But, helpful as any NET. can be, one 
pia function of channel 13 is to do its own 
ocal programing. “The World at 10.“ which 
Will call on a wide variety of experts to in- 
I ret news of the day, is a brilliant stroke. 
t will meet the need for informed commen- 
tary every night of the week—something 
that went by the board in commercial tele- 
On when 5-minute weather reports were 
ch easter to sell. Joyce Egginton and 
Ernest Dunbar ask helpful questions and are 
Rot prosecuting attorneys in disguise. 
SHOWS 
August Heckscher’s weekly discussion of 
the series on international affairs with 
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Prof. John G. Stoessinger of Columbia Uni- 
versity and “Court of Reason,” with Dr. Rob- 
ert K. Merton, professor of sociology at Co- 
lumbia, are among the unhurried hours that 
bring many minds to bear on contemporary 
affairs 


Mr. Heffner is also doing a full hour with 
one guest and promises faithfully only to 
solicit information and opinion, not try to 
convert or argue. 

Parents of the very young, who have asked 
for civilized television at the supper hour, 
have had their prayers answered. “Once 
Upon a Day” is the program’s title, with 
charming stories and songs and the magic of 
science beginning at 5 p.m. 

One pleasanter innovation of WNDT, in- 
cidentally, is to repeat many of its programs 
as a convenience for its audience. 

The advent of channel 13 does pose a mi- 
nor problem in the matter of labels. Prob- 
ably the outlet must be called “educational” 
during the day when it transmits courses di- 
rectly to schools. But it seems a forbidding 
description to be applied to the station's 
evening fare. 

MISSION 

If a viewer reads an article In the news- 
paper on the background of news, sees a show 
while traveling abroad or discusses a book 
with several friends, it is not normally con- 
tended that he had embarked on some heroic 
educational undertaking. So why should 
television variations om such everyday pur- 
suits be set apart as precious or unique? 

On the other hand, It may be the mission 
of educational television to put a new ex- 
citement and variety behind the word “edu- 
cation.” With that happy thought in mind, 
perhaps channel 13 will not be adverse to 
one suggestion: J 

Couldn't a perky owl be found for the sta- 
tion identification placard instead of the 
present bird, a moody square If ever there 
was one? 


Tribute to Kathryn Granahan 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased and happy to hear of 
KATHRYN GRANAHAN’S confirmation as the 
Treasurer of the United States. I know 
our President selected the finest candi- 
date for this yery important post; and 
I further know that Mrs. GRANAHAN will 
do a splendid job. 

I do, however, regret the fact that she 
will no longer be a Member of this House, 
where she has done an exceptional job 
for her country and her constituents. 

I have known KATHRYN Granauan for 
many years. She is a brilliant lady who 
has been blessed with compassion and 
understanding for her fellow man. We 
have worked together on many projects 
of concern to our City of Brotherly Love 
and her wisdom and understanding is 
remarkable. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, I will rep- 
present a major portion of Mrs. GRAN- 
AHAN’s district in the 88th Congress and 
have bad an opportunity to meet many 
of her people. They have the highest 
regard for her and I only hope I can in 
a small measure fill her footsteps. 
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To you, KaTurrn, I wish you every suc- 
cess in your new assignment and will 
pray for your continued good health and 
happiness. 


Red Expansion Said Boxed by Allied 
Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fifth of Edward J. Mowrey's excellent 
articles on seapower, appearing in Navy 
iti Clips, was published on August 24, 
Rep EXPANSION Sam BOXED BY ALLIED MIGHT 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON, August 24.—The steady, un- 
relenting grind of global conquests by the 
USSR. over the span of two decades hasn't 
gone unnoticed. It has, in fact, been meticu- 
lously charted. And a limit has been reached. 

“For the past 15 years,” Rear Adm. John 
S. McCain, Jr., said Thursday, “the Com- 
munists have been in the process of expand- 
ing east and west. Eastern Europe's satel- 
lite countries—many were once our friends 
were absorbed by the simple process of 
marching into their lands. 

“In the Far East, there has been the pro- 
Mferation of Communist doctrine down 
through 650 million Chinese. 

“And as a result of these outward thrusts, 
pressure and probes, the free world has 
drawn a line beyond which any Communist 
aggression gives a high probability of war.” 

Admiral McCain, head of the Atlantic Fleet 
Amphibious Training Command and desig- 
nated as the Navy's new Chief of Informa- 
tion, pinpointed the areas of possible further 
Red thrusts, and explained: 

“They are blocked to the west by our fixed 
bese structure in Europe, NATO, the 6th 
US. Fleet, and possible deployment of the 
2d Fleet and other forces from the U.S. 
east coast. 

“Moving across the Eurasian Continent, 
their further expansion to the east is blocked 
by our fixed base structure in that area, the 
Seventh Fleet and possible deployment of the 
First Fleet (and other forces) from the west 
coast," 

A northward moye, he said, encounters the 
rugged and inherent “climatic snd geo- 
graphic conditions” of the polar Icecap. The 
specter of Communist enslavement stalking 
free peoples on both continents has also 
awakened their determination to “preserve 
their independence.” 

“With only a southerly direction in which 
to move,” McCain continued, “the Commu- 
nists have, in fact, leapfrogged far beyond 
their borders into Africa and into our own 
hemisphere, Cuba, 

“They have planted a foot on our door- 
step. The grave danger is the marriage of 
Castroism and communism on this small 
island.” 

Certain “strategic” aspects about Cuba, 
the official stressed, are little recognized in 
America. It's within reach of the trade 
routes between the Americas and sits 
“athwart™ the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


“If it ever falls into the hands of a truly 
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Can the Soviet bloc drive south or south- 
east adjacent to their borders? 

“No,” the official said, because they can be 
outflanked from the seas. The same applies 
to any thrust through the Malayan Penin- 
sula, down through India or down the 
isthmus connecting the continents of 
Africa and Asia. 

“In other words, the Communists are faced 
with the disadvantages of peninsula warfare 
without control of the seas.“ 

The appearance of two “new” oceans within 
the Navy's sphere of alert-readiness, a case 
of cause and effect. 

“The Arctic Ocean,” McCain noted, “is a 

direct result of nuclear power in our con- 
ventional and Polaris submarines. For the 
first time, we have developed a vast battle- 
field at the top of the earth, in previous his- 
tory inaccessible to man.” 
“Afro-Asian”™ Ocean, with its new 
strategic bordering areas, has been high- 
lighted by the concentration of free world 
nations in the East and West. This entire 
area may have been “overlooked.” 

Political control of this vast section on V-J 
Day was held by Britain, Holland, France, 
Belgium, and Portugal. More than 40 new 
mations occupy the area today (30 in Africa). 

McCain cited the “vast storehouse of raw 
materials that is Africa" and the vital im- 
portance of that continent’s waterborne 
transportation. 

“Two-thirds of the capitols of Africa's na- 
tions and dependencies,” he said, “lie within 
100 miles of the 10,000-mile coastline (from 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Eden). 

“It is obvious that the political and eco- 
nomic destinies of this continent are tied to 
the oceans.” 

Speaking of the Navy's overall responsi- 
bilities, he added: 

“We are involved (United States) in the 
defense of some 60 nations, either by direct 
treaty or military assistance agreements. 
With rare exceptions, they border on the 
oceans. 

“The free world’s lifelines—a network of 
more than 70,000 miles of vital ocean 
routes—must be kept open. Control of 
these oceans and (unrestricted) passage of 
shipping is fundamental to the future se- 
curity of this Nation and all free peoples. 

“In event of hostilities, virtually no spot 
on earth will be beyond range of (United 
States) attack from the seas. A warship's 
past effective radius of action is no longer 
limited to its high-water mark plus range 
of ite guns.” 

The new dimension: Destruction by jets 
(from carriers) rains hundreds of miles in- 
land; surface and undersea craft deliver 
ballistic and guided missiles, and the Navy- 
Marine team unleashes its am- 
phibious capability. 

“This is the most profound change in the 
history of warfare,” McCain declared. “New 
distances and new conditions put new em- 
phasis on mobility. 

And we must remember that three- 
fourths of the earth's surface is free real 
estate to use in our own defense.” 


Hon. Kathryn Granahan 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 


all delighted with the nomination and 
confirmation of our colleague, the gen- 
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tlewoman from Pennsylvania [Mrs. 
GraNAHAN] as Treasurer of the United 
States. She will fill this position with 
grace and with distinction. 

On the other hand, there is no Mem- 
ber of the House who does not regret her 
departure from our midst and we shall 
all be sorry that her charm and her 
warmth will no longer help to ease the 
burdens of the long sessions which we 
necessarily experience. 

I was privileged to serve with Mrs. 
GRANAHAN on the House Committee on 
Government Operations and I am keenly 
aware of the contribution that she made 
to that committee as well as her out- 
standing work on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee where she did 
so much to bring before the country the 
difficulty and the importance of the 
problem of distributing pornographic 
literature. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN has been a responsible 
and constructive Member of this body 
and on leaving it she will have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that a lasting 
contribution will remain behind. 


Racial Discrimination in Educational 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
that no Federal financial or other assist- 
ance may be extended to any educational 
institution which discriminates against 
students or prospective students on ac- 
count of race, religion, color, ancestry or 
national origin. 

This legislation has been offered pri- 
marily in an effort to put a stop to the 
shameful exhibitions of racial discrimi- 
nation now in existence in some of our 
institutions of higher learning, a prac- 
tice most recently spotlighted by the ac- 
tions of the University of Mississippi in 
refusing admission to a young Negro, 
who, as an American citizen, is entitled 
to the rights and privileges guaranteed 
under the Constitution. 

Our great country was founded on the 
basic principles that all men are created 
equal, regardless of race, creed or color. 
If we are to continue our position of 
leadership in the world today, and if we 
are to continue to preach democracy, 
freedom, and equality to the rest of the 
world, then we must put our own house 
in order and eliminate every vestige of 
racial discrimination which exists in 
these United States. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court handed 
down its historic desegregation decision. 
Yet in 1962—8 years later—there are still 
educational institutions flagrantly vio- 
lating the law of the land and-the basic 
principles upon which our country was 
founded. It is the responsibility of the 
Congress to enact strong laws for the 
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protection of the rights and freedoms of 
each and every citizen. For that reason 
I am hopeful that the Congress will give 
favorable consideration in the future to 
the enactment of my bill. In my opin- 
ion, any educational institution which 
restricts admission of students in defi- 
ance of our Constitution, certainly is not 
entitled to any assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government in the development or 
furtherance of its educational programs. 


Casimir Pulaski—A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 183 years 
ago, on October 11, 1779, a great Polish 
patriot died for a great cause, the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Our observance today of Casimir 
Pulaski’s death is a reminder to all 
Americans that the cause of freedom 
transcends national boundaries and that 
it joins together in common brother- 
hood brave and courageous men what- 
ever their origin. 

Casimir Pulaski was a freedom fighter 
in his native Poland before he gave his 
life to the cause of American indepen- 
dence. The son of a Polish count, Pu- 
laski had fought valiantly but unsuccess- 
fully to overthrow the Russian domina- 
tion of his beloved Poland. His military 
achievements were heroic, but the forces 
he led were crushed and scattered and 
his personal property was confiscated. 
Pulaski, at 24 years of age, was forced to 
flee to Turkey. There he spent several 
years unsuccessfully trying to influence 
Turkey to help Poland. Finally, he 
reached Paris. Penniless and without 
employment, the young Pulaski eagerly 
sought to lend his valuable services to 
the American cause. 

It was through the assistance of Ben- 
jamin Franklin that Pulaski sailed for 
the United States with a letter of intro- 
duction to George Washington. He 
joined Washington’s forces and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Battle of Bran- 
dywine. As a reward, Congress ap- 
pointed this gallant soldier a brigadier 
general in charge of cavalry. He soon 
organized an independent corps of 
cavalry and light infantry which became 
known as Pulaski’s Legion. This legion 
participated in the seige of Savannah, 
Ga. It was in this battle that the young 
Polish freedom fighter was mortally 
wounded on October 9, 1799. He died 
2 days later. 

This anniversary of Casimir Pulaski’s 
death provides a welcome opportunity to 
reaffirm traditional Polish-American 
friendship. The courage and idealism 
displayed by this Polish patriot during 
our Revolution rekindles our great ad- 
miration for the Polish people and re- 
inforces our faith in their ultimate 
victory in restoring freedom to Poland. 
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Silver Anniversary of the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; October 11, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
constituents of the 13th Congressional 
District of New Jersey, which I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress; have 
benefited from the housing acts passed 
by the Congress since 1937. Low income 
families and senior citizens have been 
able to live in decent surroundings in 
adequate housing at prices they can af- 
ford as the result of the foresight this 
Conzress showed in 1937 and subsequent 
years when it passed badly needed hous- 
ing legislation. 

Today the Housing Act of 1937 is be- 
ing commemorated in a birthday party 
given by the Jersey City Housing Au- 
thority at Currie’s Woods Gardens Com- 
munity Hall in Jersey City. I request 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
have prepared for that occasion be in- 
Serted in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S. HOUSING 

Act or 1937 


Thirty years ago a revolutionary concept 
ot government responsibility was introduced 
into American society. It was not a revolu- 
tion of guns but of reason. The victory was 
a human victory over lust and greed. It 
Was a victory for all the people. 

Under the leadership of Franklin Roose- 
velt, a Democratic Congress squarely faced 
the challenge of social chaos caused by a de- 
Pressed economy and refused to accept the 
Postulates of the Marxists that the free so- 
ciety they loved was doomed. This group of 
dedicated men, the New-Dealers, reversed the 
inevitable consequences of political inertia 
by enacting a series of measures that changed 

and thwarted the Marxian predic- 
tion of the demise of capitalism, 

Perhaps the most significant legislation 
enacted in those trying times was the Hous- 
ing Act of 1837, which we commemorate here 

y. For it was with this act that the 
Government of the United States accepted 
as its policy, not only the elimination of 
Unemployment, which was the main purpose 
Of previous housing acts, but also the con- 
cept of decent housing for every family re- 
Sardiess of income or status. 

It was with this New Deal measure as a 
base that successive Democratic Congresses 
have been able to amplify the benefits and 
expand the underlying philosophy of decent 

‘using for all. Let me list some of these 

or housing measures. z 

In 1940 several laws, including the Lanham 

+ Were passed to alleviate the housing 
i arising out of defense and military 

In 1944 the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
®uthorized the guarantee and insurance, by 
the Veterans’ Administration, of GI housing 


1 


The following year the provisions of the 
Lanham Act were expanded to provide tem- 
Porary housing for servicemen and veterans. 
i After several unsuccessful attempts at 
“gislation during the Republican 80th 

Public Law 171, the Housing Act 
1949 was passed. It established national 
using objectives and policies, enlarged the 
1937 act, expanded FHA programs, and estab- 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 

Ment programs. 
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In 1951 defense housing was again a prob- 
lem due to the Korean conflict. The Hous- 
ing Act of this year provided for these needs. 

With a Democratic Congress, 1956 saw a 
significant breakthrough in housing legis- 
lation. Public Law 1020 redefined “low-rent 
family” to include single elderly persons and 
authorized priorities and special construc- 
tion features for elderly occupancy of low 
rent projects. Again, as in 1937, the Demo- 
cratic Party came forth to meet a pressing 
social need, Senior citizens were given full 
status in the community and their past con- 
tributions to society were granted at least 
partial recognition. 

This same act provided for the relocation 
of families and businesses dislocated by 
urban renewal and at the same time ex- 
panded the overall urban renewal program. 

In 1961, additional comprehensive hous- 
ing legislation was passed by a Democratic 
Congress, under a Democratic President. 
The Housing Act of 1961 authorized the 
completion of the 810,000 low rent housing 
units begun by the Housing Act of 1949, 
provided $120 additional annual payment on 
units occupied by senior citizens, attacked 
“upper low income” housing problems by 
authorizing below-the-market loans in- 
sured by FHA, liberalized FHA home-im- 
provement loans to ald renewal, and pro- 
vided funds for experimentation in low cost 
housing. 2 

I strongly supported this legislation, as I 
have supported every sound housing Dill 
that has come to a vote during my service 
in the Congress. I share with President 
Kennedy the pledge he made to the Nation 
in 1961, that one goal of his administration 
and the Democratic Party was to provide 
decent housing for all our people. 

The most recent Housing Act, the Senior 
Citizens Housing Act of 1962, authorized 
an additional $100 million for the program 
of direct loans to provide housing for the 
elderly. This will permit housing for the 
elderly to be provided at rents of $15 to $20 
a month below projects financed either con- 
ventionally or with FHA insurance. This 
act expands on the Housing Act of 1961 and 
goes a long way toward implementing the 
pledge made by President Kennedy in 1961. 

Thus, the story of housing since 1937 is 
a story of growth—social as well as econom- 
ic. In the spring of 1962, there were 3,719 
active low-rent public housing projects 
which included 643,704 units. Of these, 
50,356 units have been provided for our 
senior citizens. In all, 2,500,000 persons are 
now living in decent housing because of 
public housing projects. 

But proud as we may be of past accom- 
plishments, we must bear in mind that any 
program designed to meet the growing 
housing needs of an expanding population 
can never be completely achieved. For ex- 
ample, in 1960, 23 percent of the families in 
the United States still had net disposable 
incomes of less than $3,000 per year. If 
these Americans, many of whom are part of 
our 16,500,000 senior citizens, are to realize 
the benefits of the promise made in the 
Housing Act of 1937, our programs must be 
continually expanded and improved. 

The Democratic Party is committed to the 
proposition that a decent place in which to 
live Is a right of every human being. Times 
have improved since the New Deal but new 
needs are constantly arising. The growing 
population plus the constant stream of 
humanity that is seeking its livelihood in 
our communities will continue to press us 
for solutions to the indignities of substand- 
ard housing. Juvenile delinquency and im- 
morality will spread due to the crowded 
housing conditions that rob individuals of 
their privacy, and the beauty that has been 
made possible by our architects and design- 
ers will be muted by the spectacle of urban 
decay unless we act decisively. 
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Congress 25 years ago exhibited the cour- 
age and foresight necessary to meet the 
social and economic needs of the great de- 
pression by passing the Housing Act of 1937. 
The Democratic Party of today stands ready 
to display the same fortitude by continuing 
to exercise its capacity for leadership in 
social and economic progress. 


Governmental Copyrights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1962, I made certain remarks 
on the floor of the House with reference 
to House Resolution 794—a bill which I 
had previously introduced calling for an 
investigation of the existing law and ac- 
tual practice with respect to the copy- 
righting of material prepared by officers 
or employees of the United States. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record some recent newspaper editorials 
which comment and elaborate on this im- 
portant topic: 

[From the Times-Picayune, Sept. 21, 1962] 
GOVERNMENTAL COPYRIGHTS 

Congress has extended through 1965 the 
renewal terms of existing copyrights that 
otherwise might expire, because a proposed 
increase in the length of copyright terms is 
under study in connection with general reyi- 
sion of copyright laws. 

Some concern has arisen about the im- 

revision, not so much over liberali- 
zation of copyright periods, as over liberali- 
gation of the rule that says Government 
publications are uncopyrightable. Some 
classic examples of violation of the rule were 
the attempted copyrighting in the 1900's of 
messages and papers of the Presidents which 
were issued as Government publications; 
more recently, the official Army military his- 
tory of World War II, and the history of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 

“Government publications” has not been 
completely defined by law or Jurisprudence, 
One aspect of the test case of Schnapper v, 
Rickover is whether departmental press re- 
leases of speeches made in an official capacity 
fall in this category. Some seem to want the 
ban applied, regardless, to all speeches made 
in official capacity, or even outside the scope 
of official duties. 

Because of the initimidating nature of a 
copyright text, particularly the words “No 
part of * * + etc.,” others seem to want 
some sort of penalty for pretense of copy- 
right of Government publications, or vigor- 
ous administrative corrective action. 

There also is a hazy field within the hazy 
field of Government publications and their 
copyrights: Why, copyrightable or not, would 
some certain works be copyrighted when a 
main objective would be to get them quoted 
as much and as freely as possible? 


From the Publisher's Weekly] 


THE 3-YEAR EXTENSION OF SECOND-TERM 
COPYRIGHTS 


The first tangible, legislative result of the 
current ferment over general revision of the 
U.S. copyright law is now on the statute 
books. Congress has passed and the Presi- 
dent has signed legislation which automati- 
cally continues in force until December 31, 
1965, all renewal (second-term) copyrights 
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which were scheduled to expire between Sep- 
tember 19, 1962 (the date the President 
signed the measure) and December 31, 1965. 

The new law offers copyright owners of 
the period 1906-9 a temporary moratorium 
on the entry of their property into the pub- 
lic domain. The author of the law, Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of 
New York, introduced it with the tacit un- 
derstanding that between now and the end 
of 1965, a general revision of the copyright 
law will have been introduced, debated and, 
presumably, passed. Present prospects are 
that the general revision, when, as and if 
it becomes law, will cal) for a longer period 
of copyright than the present 56-year term 
(28 years, plus a 28-year renewal term). 
The Register of Copyrights, in his report on 
the general revision, has suggested a 76- 
year term: 28 years plus 48 years’ renewal. 
The Authors League, the American Book 
Publishers Council and some other groups 
are in favor of a term of the life of the au- 
thor plus 50 years. The relative ease with 
which Representative CELLER’S 3-year exten- 
sion became law would seem to Indicate that 
sentiment is strong for a longer term of 
copyright than is presently available in the 
United States. 

This sentiment is not unanimous, how- 
ever, Critics of the Celler Act—and of any 
extension of copyright term—argue that the 
present 56-year term is quite enough pro- 
tection for literary property. Alternately, 
they argue that any extension beyond pres- 
ent limits should be accompanied by a com- 
pulsory licensing system, permitting anyone 
to reprint a work which is a certain number 
of years old, upon payment of a minimum 
statutory royalty. To extend copyright, they 
say, is to extend monopoly control and po- 
tential censorship of literary work which, 
after a decent interval, should be made 
widely available to the public. A longer 
term of copyright, they contend, would 
jeopardize the many U.S. programs of pub- 
lishing inexpensive reprints. 

These critics may have a. point, but we 
are not ultimately convinced by it. Central 
to the current thinking about copyright 
revision, it seems to us, is the recognition 
that a copyright work is a property and that 
the creator of this property and his heirs 
deserve reasonable protection against unau- 
thorized use. Major corporate proprietors 
of copyrights may be massed on the side of 
copyright extension. But so are individual 
creators whose work, as things now stand, 
is going into public domain within their life- 
times, Their status as property owners 
would be enhanced—rightly so, in our opin- 
ion—if Congress would (1) pass the Lindsay 
bill requiring capital-gains tax treatment 
for copyrighted properties and (2) extend the 
available term of copyright. The Celler Act 
is a first step in the right direction. 

As the legislative machinery rumbles to- 
ward a general revision, copyright is going 
to become an increasingly controversial sub- 
ject, haggled over by all who have vested 
interests, creators and users of copyright 
material alike. Meanwhile, others are get- 
ting Into the act. Representative Harris 
McDoweELL, Democrat, of Delaware, has pro- 
posed that the Federal Government become 
the owner of all literature and music in the 
public domain, with proceeds from licensing 
fees golng toward a general program of sup- 
port for the arts. The censorship possibli- 
ities In this proposal are obvious, and we 
hope the whole idea dies an early death. 

And Representative CHARLFS MATHIAS, Re- 
publican, of Maryiand, has called for a con- 
gressional investigation of the copyrighting 
of materials prepared by governmental em- 
ployees in the course of their official duties 
and the publication of such materials by 
commercial publishers. This is a very con- 
Tused area of copyright law and practice, 
which was not clarified by the Supreme 
Court's refusal to rule on the Rickover case. 
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An objective congressional investigation of 

this subject could be a helpful event.—R.HS. 

[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Post Sept. 21, 
1962] 


FRINGES FOR ASTRONAUTS 


In an apparent reversal of Judgment, the 
Kennedy administration has decided to let 
all astronauts—the original seven and the 
nine new men—sell stories of their personal 
experiences to the highest bidders. 

Glenn, Carpenter, and Co., all along have 
had an exclusive contract with a magazine 
covering their experiences in Project Mer- 
cury, which probably will end next year. 

Anyone naturally would wish these pio- 
neers any benefits they can get. They are 
national heroes, and they are taking heroic 
chances with their lives to promote national 
prestige and scientific achievement. 

But the space program is an effort of the 
whole people, financed by billions in taxes. 
It is Government-sponsored, and Govern- 
ment officials by and large are not permitted 
to sell their stories exclusively. All infor- 
mation resulting from the space program is 
the property of the taxpayers. 

If it is the considered judgment of space 
officials that the astronauts are not being 
properly compensated for their risks and 
skills, Congress certainly would not be averse 
to a more appropriate pay scale. (There al- 
ready have been proposals in Congress to 
give them a bonus.) 

Let's keep these fellows in the public do- 
main. Why should their stories be peddied 
to any single publictaion, no matter how 
rich it may be? 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune, Sept. 21, 
1962] 


THE BETTER ANSWER 


Announcement that the new astronauts 
will be permitted to sell personal experience 
stories for profit will recall the public shock 
last spring over the announcement that the 
seven present astronauts were going to ac- 
cept the offer of a Texas homebuilder to give 
them free, fully furnished $24,000 homes. 

Fortunately the astronauts reversed their 
decision, but there remained public uneasi- 
ness over their previous ventures into pri- 
vate profit through a reported $500,000 ex- 
clusive story deal with Life magazine and 
their subsequent use of the money for a 
Cape Canaveral motel. 

This is, we will admit, a difficult problem. 
The astronauts as individuals have certain 
rights. But they also have great obliga- 
tions as Americans especially Welected, 
trained, and paid for space exploration. It 
must also be remembered that, while the 
astronauts are the public heroes, there are 
thousands of faceless scientists and others 
who make it all possible. 

In a previous editorial on the subject we 
said it would be better to reward these brave 
men with an extra public bonus than to 
have their feats, and the Nation's space pro- 
gram, be in the slightest degree tainted 
by commercialization. We still think this 
is the better answer. 


[From the Newsday, Garden City, N.Y. 
Sept. 18, 1962] 


A Bap Decision 


The President has agreed that all astro- 
nauts may sell their stories to the highest 
bidder. The decision is a bad one. It strips 
the astronauts of the aura of heroism and 
glamor that their hard task demands, It 
converts a series of great national achieve- 
ments Into a cash-and-carry proposition. It 
confirms the propaganda of our enemies that 
Americans will do anything for a dollar. 

The experience this country has had with 
the present group of spacemen should have 
convinced the President that no“ was the 
only answer. These seven men sold the right 
to their personal stories to Life magazine for 
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$500,000. They subsequently Invested part 
of the money in a motel, a commercial ven- 
ture near the Cape Canaveral, Fla., missile 
station, naming certain of the suites after 
themselves. 

This fee business is in no sense compa- 
rable to the publication of memoirs by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower and other distinguished 
military men of World War II. These mem- 
oirs were not contracted for in advance of 
any invasion. They were not issued until 
World War II was over and until the authors 
had retired from active duty, In that con- 
text they represented a useful contribution 
to military science, But the astronauts are 
all comparatively young, with retirement long 
distant. They are members of the Armed 
Forces. 

It has been argued that their base pay of 
approximately $10,000 is far too little con- 
sidering the risks they take. Well, in time 
of war every GI, sailor, airman, and marine 
is paid far too little for facing the hazard 
of death. Every enlisted man and officer 
goes into the U.S. armed services with the 
knowledge that he may have to give his life. 
So the argument makes no sense. We, the 
people, are paying for the whole space pro- 

. The astronauts are not simply sell- 
ing their stories to the highest bidder. They 
are merchandising the pride and devotion 
of the American people and denigrating thelr 
own undoubted heroism. 


Russians Rapidly Build Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixth of Edward J. Mowrey's excellent 
articles on seapower, appearing in Navy 
Press Clips, was published on August 27, 
1962: 

Russians RAPIDLY BUILD MERCHANT FLEET 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WASHINGTON, AuGcust 27.—Russia, leapfrog- 
ging its infiuence and “muscle” from conti- 
nent to continent, has embraced a new con- 
cept, to solidify its gains—and by necessity. 

It is building, for the Soviets, an outsize 
merchant marine. It is also imposing, bY 
virtue of its feverish ship construction, a 
mushrooming area of vigilance for widely 
deployed units of the US. fleet. 

Explaining that the Soviet Union has been 
traditionally defensive minded and made use 
of its navy primarily to protect Its coast, 
Vice Adm. Thomas H, Moerer observed: 

“But now, the Russians are looking to the 
seas and it’s a new concept for them. They 
are fully aware that if they expand any 
further, they must go to the sea. 

“If they assist, resist or influence they 
must establish an economic link with these 
(target) countries, superimposed by military 

er.“ 

And the Communists are trying desperate- 
ly to do just that. Red bloc merchant ships 
are “snowballing” nonmilitary cargoes and 
lethal weapons to disturbed nations they're 
attempting to woo. 

A reported $100 million in Red arms have 
already been dumped into Cuba. 

Turning to the most recent intelligence 
data on the U.S.S.R, merchant marine bulld- 
up, Moorer said: 

“The Soviet merchant fleet has more than 
doubled in size since World War II, and 13 
continuing to expand rapidly. As of July 1. 
it consisted of (about) 975 ships (over 1, 
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tons), placing the U.S.S.R, fifth in the num- 
ber of ships and 12th in terms of tonnage. 

“The combined strength of the Bino- 
Soviet bloc merchant marine is 1,575 ships 
totaling 64 million gross registered tons, 
Taken asa whole, the bloc has slightly more 
than 3 percent of the world’s tonnage.” 

(Aside from the U.S.S.R. only Poland and 
Red China have merchant fleets of signifi- 
cant size.) 

“The Communists have let numerous ship 
contracts outside Russia. Ships are now 
being built for the Soviets in Poland, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Communist Germany, West 
SERAT Holland, Japan and other coun- 

les. 

Moorer, a 1933 graduate of Annapolis 
(where he played football), is a naval aviator 
and has served as a mining and ordnance 
expert and assistant chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

A native of Mount Willing, Ala., the 50- 
year-old director of the long-range objectives 
group holds a brilliant combat record in the 
Pacific. 

Objectives of the Soviet merchant fleet 
expansion? 

"There are many reasons for the ambitious 
program,” Moorer declared. “It’s designed 
to combat the tonnage shortage, accentuated 
by Russia's global economic offensive, to re- 
Place overage and inefficient ships, convert 
Ships to liquid fuel and decrease reliance 
On the need for Western shipping. 

“The Soviets are also developing a naval 
@uxiliary force potential.” 

Discussing today's “strategic environment” 
and its impact on the Navy's posture, the 
Official said the rise in nationalism, “brush 
fires” and Soviet seapower expansion will 
Mean from 50 to 75 percent more ocean “for 
Us to cover.” 

"To keep pace with the added coverage,” 
he said, “we'll have to build more flexibility, 
Operate more small, self-contained and com- 
Pact units. Our plans also include new 
‘super’ supply ships and oilers. 

"I think our fleets are highly trained and 
Well equipped. They're deployed overseas 
in position. And I have utmost confidence 
that we're ready for any eventuality.” 
„The one-package, Marine-Navy team has 

all the forces needed“ to conduct air, land 
Or sea operations. 

“However,” Moorer said, “we give full con- 
Sideration in all of our planning to the 
capabilities and contributions of the Army 
and Air Force. We're all part of the overall 


“But we take pride in the fact that the 
Navy is able to project its fighting capabili- 
tles outside the continental United States.” 

The 6th Fleet (Mediterranean) and Tth 

(Pacific) are “essentially” self-con- 
tained, the official observed, 

“Ships of the fleets,” he added, “maintain 
& high level of ammunition and fuel stores. 

ey're refueled every 3 days, Ammunition 
never gets below 100 percent.” 

Moorer characterized the Soviet surface 
(battle) fleet as a formidable“ adversary 
and said the U.S.S.R. submarine fleet (430)— 
Operating both in the Atlantic and Pacific— 

uires “attention.” 2 
i Russia's expansion of seapower, he added, 
Tears under a “geographic handicap.” 
9 aircraft carriers, its battle fleet 
ae 't successfully operate outside the range 
land-based air cover. 
And its lack of bases is worldwide. 


“But they're t: hard to em,” 
Mocees carat rying get them, 


In event of conflict, the official declared, 
Toni, the U.S. Navy's most vital assets is its 
— le, worldwide and instantaneous com- 

tions network, 
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But wouldn't it be outnumbered with per- 
fection of outer space communications sys- 
tems? Not according to Defense Department 
experts. 

If such a system is incorporated in an 
orbiting satellite in wartime, it can be de- 
stroyed. Astronautic experts say you can 
predict where a fixed-orbit satellite will be, 
and hit your target. 

They contend that the United States has 
the scientific capability of destroying a satel- 
lite communications system. 


Edward R. Murrow and the Film Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on this floor in the closing days 
of the 1st session of the 87th Congress, 
much was spoken concerning the deteri- 
orating economic status of the prominent 
magazines circulating in the United 
States. There was honest concern 
among Members of the House that the 
increase in postal rates would not be to 
the extent that it would force additional 
magazines to cease publication or to 
merge. There was, at the same time, a 
will on the part of most Members to 
make such adjustments in rates which 
would not result in the circulation of a 
popular magazine to become a further 
burden on the Post Office Department 
due to a lower than reasonable rate. 

About the same time this debate on 
magazine survival was taking place, a 
new magazine appeared on the news 
stand, founded by Huntington Hartford, 
the Show magazine. It is a magazine of 
culture, embracing diversified art from 
history to the modern theater. During 
its first year as a publication, it has not 
only dealt with the arts in Europe, the 
Far East and other parts of the world, 
but also has devoted a great share of its 
space to matters related to Washington 
politics and culture. It has dealt with 
such varied subjects as the theater- 
going habits of Presidents, politics as a 
performing art—the Vice President’s 
whistlestop tour of the South in 1960, the 
invasion of Washington by the “Advice 
and Consent” army, government and 
television, the showmanship at Cape 
Canaveral, and the relationship of gov- 
ernment to the arts. 

Although I am not a regular reader of 
this magazine, several issues have come 
to my attention; and I was particularly 
interested in the l-year anniversary is- 
sue for November. One particular 
article which attracted my attention 
was an article by Frank Gervasi, “As 
Others See Us: Hollywood Exports, the 
Good Side of American Movies.” The 
basis for this story was a recent con- 
ference requested by Edward R. Murrow, 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
to criticize the producers and directors 
of movie films, because their films pre- 
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sented an unhealthy image of America 
to the outside world. 

I am not in any way attempting to 
defend the standards, the artistic qual- 
ity, nor even the impression that is re- 
flected from the American films. I 
think it is important to point out, how- 
ever, the travesty of Edward R. Mur- 
row in any capacity suggesting a crit- 
icism of a film which might unfavorably 
reflect on American prestige or social 
system. 

Probably the most violence done to 
the American image was accomplished 
by a film produced by Edward Murrow 
himself, the “Harvest of Shame.” If 
this alleged documentary film did not 
do sufficient damage to America’s image, 
it could be supplemented by one of the 
last Ed Murrow shows on CBS, in which 
he reportedly placed on the air the 
voices of “call girls” who it stated were 
available for large conventions and other 
gatherings in certain American cities. 

In good conscience, I could not see how 
Mr. Murrow could justify a criticism of 
a film by the movie industry which is not 
produced for information or enlighten- 
ment, but solely for entertainment, 
In my opinion, these films would be 
largely accepted for just that. In the 
case of a documentary film, however, 
it is not produced to entertain, but to 
objectively depict and portray any given 
situation or incident. It has since been 
established in a Senate debate that the 
“Harvest of Shame” was not factually 
accurate, and it is probably reasonable 
to assume that the criticism Mr. Mur- 
row directed to the movie industry was 
also made without a careful develop- 
ment of facts. > 

The only conclusion I can reach from 
this conflict of positions by Mr. Murrow 
is that a film unfavorably picturing 
America under a Republican administra- 
tion is quite all right and in the public 
interest. A similar film produced, even 
by private enterprise, under the New 
Frontier is to be scorned. 

I cannot see how all of these expres- 
sions can serve the public interest, 


Frank Boykin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
absence of Frank BOYKIN in the next 
Congress will create a void not likely to 
be filled ever. His abundant love for 
people, his abiding faith in America and 
her institutions, and his indefatigable 
promotion of his cherished State Ala- 
bama, all combine to make FRANK 
Boykin one of the best known, best liked, 
and most effective Member of Congress. 

I look forward to many years of con- 
tinued association with Frank and, even 
though it might be less frequent, I know 
it will be as rewarding. 
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White House Operation: Boston City 
Hall Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
while the President and Vice President 
of the United States are out campaign- 
ing politically—with nobody minding the 
store—the Congress is still in session. 

The President says he wants all Demo- 
crats in the Congress. I might suggest 
to him that he allow at least one Re- 
publican Member, otherwise he will have 
no one to blame for his miserable failure 
on his program in Congress. 

Some excellent observations have been 
made on the President's political trek, 
including articles by William S. White 
and David Lawrence, in yesterday's 
Washington Evening Star: 

ENDANGERING FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNITY— PRESI- 
DENT’s HARSH ATTACKS ON GOP SEEN HURT- 
ING NATIONAL BIPARTISANSHIP 

(By William S. White) 

Rarely has a President risked so much for 
B0 little conceivable gain as is being risked 
in John F. Kennedy's current cam 
to retain or enlarge Democratic control of the 
new Congress. 

Amid another developing crisis over Ber- 
lin and a worsening and chronic crisis over 
Castro Cuba, Mr. Kennedy is straining the 
delicate fabric of bipartisan national unity 
on foreign affairs on which this country, 
whatever its disputes at home, has been able 
to confront the outer world. 

He is compromising that unity as he never 
has even thought of compromising It before. 
And for what? For the very dubious pos- 
sibility that the new Congress may number 
more Members than the old who may turn 
hospitable faces to domestic reforms like 
medical care for the aged and urban renewal 
and so on. 

For months the President has debated 
within himself as to how far he should enter 
this congressional campaign—and how far 
he should go once he was in it. It now seems 
clear that he has come down on the side of 
running a routine partisan show in times 
that are unhappily far from routine and in a 
world of lurking dangers. 

The congressional Republicans have on the 
whole stoutly assisted him in keeping small 
partisan politics out of the issues of national 
survival. But reports from his barnstorming 
about the country indicate that for this he 
is giving the Republicans small credit or 
none, 

By the unwritten rules, harsh politicking, 
in domestic affairs, is strictly a part of the 
game so long as the man doing it 18 willing 
to chance the repercussions. All Presidents 
have done it, to one degree or another, 
What is striking and troubling in the Presi- 
dent’s present position is that he is ap- 
parently content to take the far more serious 
consequences of dealing in this manner with 
foreign affairs also. 

He is deeply vulnerable, for illustration, 
on Cuba, where the failure of the 1961 in- 
vasion has been followed by an open Soviet 
lodgment against which his administration 
has thus far been unable to take any effec- 
tive counteraction. Any test lack of 
generosity to the Republicans in the fleld of 
foreign policy unnecessarily influences and 
makes inevitable what was already probably 
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in some form—a highly dangerous partisan 
national debate on a already surely 
critical enough and delicate enough. Once 
provoked into high register, such a debate 
will damagingly linger long after this little 
congressional campaign is only a dim mem- 


ory. 

And when this campaign Is over, Mr. Ken- 
nedy must still be President of the United 
States. If by his partisan conduct in the 
meantime he winds up being President of 
only a part of the people, the immense world 
problems before this Nation will still be 
there. They will still be there, only now 
bedeviled and rubbed up by unnecessary 
disunity at home. 

Mr, Kennedy’s national popularity to date 
has arisen precisely from the fact that on 
the big matters he has thus far been not a 
party President but a President of all the 
people. The record is clear that the Repub- 
licans have responded responsibly to this 
kind of leadership—on the big matters. 

There is still time for President Kennedy 
to moderate his course in an enterprise 
which, even assuming he may elect a few 
more Kennedy Democrats, will profit him so 
minutely against the dangers being run. 
What good will a few more reform-minded 
Democrats be to him and the country about, 
say, Cuba? What are he and the country 
going to be able to do about Cuba if he per- 
sists in alienating responsible Republicans 
in order to get a few more votes for medical 
care for the aged and all that? 

How large do any and all of these reform- 
ist schemes bulk against the menace to this 
hemisphere, the menace to Berlin? 
KENNEDY'S CAMPAIGN BTRATEGY—PRESIDENT 

CALLED CONTRADICTORY IN ASKING DEFEAT 

or REPUBLICANS WHO HELPED Hım 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy seems to be getting a 
bit contradictory in his weekend campaign- 
ing for an increase in the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress. 

On the one hand, he says he wants a ma- 
jority in Congress that will support his leg- 
islative measures. But, on the other hand, 
he is asking at the same time for the defeat 
of those Republicans who did vote to sup- 
port important measures in his program, 

Take, for instance, the housing bill whi 
was passed last year. The President says 
that “82 percent of the Republican Con- 
gressmen from the State of Michigan voted 
against it.” But he still asks for the defeat 
of the 18 percent who voted for the measure. 

Also, with respect to the bill for urban af- 
fairs, Mr. Kennedy asks for the defeat of the 
27 percent of the Republican delegation from 
Michigan who voted to support his bill. 

On the Peace Corps bill, Mr. Kennedy re- 
ceived the support of 27 percent of the Re- 
publican delegation from Michigan, but he 
nevertheless asks for their defeat. The same 
thing is true with reference to the trade ex- 
pension bill, on which he received 27 percent 
of the Republican Congressmen's votes, but 
the President wants those Republican Con- 
gressmen from Michigan defeated just the 
same. 


In the State of Minnesota, Mr. Kennedy 
told the people he wanted them to defeat 
ail Republican Congressmen from that 
State—notwithstanding the fact that 33 per- 
cent of the delegation voted as he wished 
them to do for the bill to provide Federal 
ald for higher education. 

The President has been saying the same 
kind of thing in Kentucky, where Senator 
Joun Srereman Cooper, Republican, has 
voted in favor of several measures in the Ken- 
nedy program. Senator Cooper voted with 
the administration on medical care, trade ex- 
pansion, extension of unemployment com- 
pensation, area redevelopment and housing. 
But nevertheless, the defeat of Senator 
Coorrr doubtless will be urged by President 
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Kennedy in speeches in Kentucky when Mr. 
Coon runs for reelection, 

In a speech at St. Paul, Minn., the Presi- 
dent said: 

“I recognize that both political parties, 
Republicans and Democrats, are both con- 
cerned for the welfare of thelr country. 
What concerns us in this election, what 
brings me to this State, is because I believe 
in 1962 those programs for which we stand 
serve the best interests of our country and 
strengthen our country and move it for- 
ward.” 


Mr. Kennedy, however, is asking the voters 
to defeat even those Republicans who agree 
with him about the “welfare of their coun- 
try.” The President knows that most Dem- 
ocratic Senators and Representatives from 
the South have voted against several of his 
measures, but he is not asking the voters to 
defeat them. He is not even campaigning 
in those States. He isn’t calling for their 
defeat, or even the defeat of Democratic 
Senators in the North who have opposed 
certain important measures he has proposed. 

Today the Democratic Party has virtually 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses of 

. But Mr. Kennedy doesn’t think 
this is enough. He evidently wants a four- 
fifths majority in both Houses—more than 
any President of either party has had in 
the last half century. 

Former President Eisenhower seems to feel 
that Mr. Kennedy is striving for a one-party, 
system. In a speech this week in Los An- 
geles, General Elsenhower, noting that the 
Democrats have a 3-to-2 majority in the 
House and a 2-to-1 margin in the Senate, 
asked: 

“What does he want? One-party govern- 
ment? That's the thing we're supposed to 
be against.” 

In the Soviet Union, of course, they do 
not permit free elections, but the men at the 
top of the Government do select the candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Kennedy’s real trouble is with members 
of his own party—especially the Democrats 
from the South. Instead of going before the 
people in the primaries in those States and 
expressing his opposition—as other Presi- 
dents of his party have done—he refrains 
from any form of political attack. Indeed, 
he fears that he may antagonize Democrats 
who, upon reelection, will continue to be 
chairmen of important committees, 

To accomplish indirectly, therefore, what 
he cannot do directly, Mr. Kennedy proposes 
to punish Republicans who support him in 
order to get Democrats elected who presum- 
ably will vote his way on every issue instead 
of on selected measures. 

So it all adds up to a scorn of Republicans 
who have helped the President out of many 
a legislative hole in the last two sessions of 
the present Congress. It’s a declaration of 
political war against the very bloc of Re- 
publicans without whose help Mr. Kennedy 
could not have presented to the country the 
record of accomplishment on which he now 
asks the people to elect a higher proportion 
of Democrats than ever before. 

Will the President be able to get any con- 
siderable “bipartisan” support again in Con- 
gress after his tactics in the present cam- 
paign, which are bound to alienate Republi- 
cans who voted with him? 

It's certainly a paradoxical if rot contra- 
dictory position for a President of the United 
States to present in all candor to the voters 
in a congressional election. 


Especially coldblooded is the action 
by the President, asking for the defeat 
of WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, who was 
told by Secretary of State Rusk in a let- 
ter “how grateful” Rusk was for Repre- 
sentative Jupp’s efforts in behalf of the 
administration's foreign policy. 
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The Washington Daily News of yester- 
day scorched President Kennedy on his 
coldblooded, blind partisanship: 

A "WORKHORSE" REWARDED 

While Representative WALTER JUDD was 
here in Washington last Saturday, helping to 
Pass President Kennedy's foreign aid bill. 
the President was in Minneapolis, trying to 
beat Representative Jupp for reelection. 

Here we have illustrated the cynical, 
seamy side of partisan politics. 

Only a few days ago Secretary of State 
Rusk addressed a “Dear Walter” letter to 
Representative Jupp saying “You really have 
been a workhorse for us on foreign policy in 
the House and I am deeply grateful.” 

Foreign policy is of overwhelming impor- 
tance, perhaps making the difference between 
Peace and war. And yet the President is 
Making a special effort to unseat this work- 
horse.” He is urging the election of Repre- 
Sentative Jupp’s opponent, Don Fraser, cam- 
Paigning on a pledge to support Mr. Ken- 
nedy 100 percent—in other words, to function 
&3 a rubberstamp. 

It is true that Representative Jupp has op- 
Posed some of Mr. Kennedy's spending pro- 
Frams. So have a lot of Democrats. But to 
President Kennedy one of Representative 
Jvnp’s sins obviously leads all the rest. He's 
a Republican. 

Representative Jupp, in fact, wanted to re- 
tire from Congress. After 10 campaigns he 
Was weary of the grind. He decided not to 
Tun again but changed his mind at the urg- 
ing of national leaders including ex-Presi- 
dents Hoover and Eisenhower and Governor 
Rockefeller of New York. 

A former medical missionary in Asia, War- 
TER Jupp has an invaluable understanding of 
that part of the world, and the eloquence to 
explain and As the letter from 
bic y Rusk acknowledges, he has avoided 

er 
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Tt is understandable that President Ken- 
nedy should not support a Republican. But 
to single Representative Jupp out for con- 
Centrated opposition denotes a greater em- 
Phasis on party than on country. It seems to 
Us to demonstrate a singular lack of grati- 
ne and appreciation for services to Amer- 

a. 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller Demonstrates 
Basic Republican Principles in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
Republican principles of fiscal integrity, 
local responsibility, belief in the private 
enterprise system, and dedication to civil 
rights have received no greater impetus 
anywhere than they have in New York 
State during the first term of Gov. Nel- 
Son A. Rockefeller. 

In the latest issue of Advance, an inde- 
Pendent journal of Republican thought, 
Governor Rockefeller explains his po- 

tical philosophy and its implementation 

New York. Under unanimous con- 
Sent I include Governor Rockefeller’s ar- 
ticle at this point in the RECORD: 
PRINCIPLES IN ACTION 
(By Gov, Nelson A, Rockefeller) 

Republicans generally agree on four fun- 

ental principles—fiscal integrity, private 
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enterprise, local responsibility, and civil 
rights. 

For almost 4 years now, the Republican ad- 
ministration in the State of New York has 
been putting these basic Republican prin- 
ciples in imaginative use. Within the frame- 
work of these principles, in fact, we have 
tackled literally every State problem in 
sight—and the results have been extraordi- 
narily gratifying. 

Our experience in New York State has 
proved that Republican principles are not 
only sound but are also the key to genuine 
and enduring human progress. 

They are sound in the sense of preserving 
that which is good—and they are also vital 
and dynamic in equipping us to meet rapidly 
changing economic and social conditions, 

In short, our experlence has proved that 
Republican principles serve the people best— 
where vigorous leadership applies them re- 
sponsively, 

And our experience in New York State rep- 
resents an important sampling of the Amer- 
ican experience. 

It represents more than one-tenth of the 
American people, the largest industrial popu- 
lation, the largest urban population. It 
represents a billion-dollar agricultural econ- 
omy including the fact that New York is 
the second largest dairy State. It also repre- 
sents the most complex cultural pattern in 
the Nation, 

In this perspective, le“ us look at what the 
appHecation of Republican principles has 
meant to the people of New York State 
since 1959. 

First, we Republicans believe in the prin- 
ciple of fiscal integrity as the indispensable 
cornerstone of sound governmental policy. 

We believe that a balanced budget is as 
vital to government as to the Individual or 
the family. : 

When I took office as Governor, the out- 
going administration had run deficits for 2 
years and its spending requests for the next 
fiscal year totaled $2.3 billion against $1.6 
billion in prospective income. In short, the 
State faced a $700 million deficit during my 
first year in office. 

To restore the State's fiscal integrity, our 
Republican administration cut back budget 
requests $230 million. We increased taxes 
by $277 million and we achieved reforms 
and economies which, together, have re- 
sulted in 4 years of pay-as-we-go financing 
with balanced budgets and annual surpluses. 

These actions would not have been possible 
without the courageous support of a Re- 
publican majority in the legislature. Let 
me note that every Democrat in the legis- 
lature voted against the absolutely essen- 
tial tax increases. Yet these actions were 
fundamental to all the gains New York State 
has made since 1959. 

We have cut the State's tax-supported debt 
by $85 million where the Harriman adminis- 
tration increased it by $347 million. 

We thereby reduced State debt service 
from $53 million a year to $40 million a 
year—compared to the more than $400 mil- 
lion a year in debt charges that New York 
City must meet each year under Demo- 
cratic administration. 

And above all, we restored confidence in 
the State's ability to meet the needs of a 
growing population henceforward within a 
stable tax structure—a fundamental in re- 
storing the business confidence essential to 
economic growth. 

Haying restored economic growth and in- 
creased employment, the State revenues 
have continued to rise accordingly, This 
has made it possible for us to meet the needs 
of our growing population including steps: 

To increase annual State aid to education 
from $593 million to more than $1 billion— 
a 60-percent increase; 

To provide scholarship and scholar in- 
centive help for 140,000 college students 
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promising fulfillment of our goal that every 
young man and young woman in New York 
State with the desire and capacity for col- 
lege education shall have it regardless of 
personal finances; 

To underwrite a program to fullfill the 
State’s share of meeting the need for addi- 
tional campus facilities under which we have 
already increased State university enroll- 
ment by 50 percent and will triple it by 1970; 

To triple road building projects in the 
State despite a decline in Federal funds; 

To achieve major increases in State sup- 
port of a wide variety of other services to 
the people including those in the fields of 
mental health, hospitals, youth delinquency, 
combatting narcotics, and many others. 

Second, we Republicans believe in the 
principle that private initiative and private 
enterprise are the fundamental forces under- 
lying America’s greatness—the source of 
more and better jobs for our people. 

We believe that Government's role is to 
create a framework of law and leadership 
that will remove the harassments to busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture, provide them 
with increased incentives, and encourage a 
more rapid rate of capital investment, thus 
increasing the rate of growth and produc- 
tion—which leads to increased employment. 

We have put these principles to work in 
New York State these past 4 years. 

The result is that 450,000 more New York- 
ers have jobs today than on the day I was 
sworn in as Governor—and wages are higher 
than ever with total personal income up $6.3 
billion. 

The result is that where New York State 
had a higher rate of unempolyment and a 
lower rate of economic growth than the Na- 
tion as a whole during the prior Democratic 
administration, the situation now is com- 
pletely reversed—our unemployment rate is 
lower and our growth rate is higher than the 
national average. 

We didn't do this with mirrors, We took 
some 70 legislative and executive steps to 
make New York a better place in which to 
do business. Foremost among these were the 
confidence-building step of restoring the 
State’s own fiscal integrity. 

We recruited leadership to support a basic 
philosophy that the attitude of government 
at all levels is in itself an important factor in 
determining the growth of business, industry, 
and agriculture and thus in increasing em- 
ployment opportunities. 

I was fortunate enough to persuade the 
president of the New York Telephone Co., 
Keith S. McHugh, one of the leading busi- 
nessmen in the Nation, to become the State’s 
commissioner of commerce. He heads an 
aggressive campaign of new-business promo- 
tion of the State whose scope is symbolized 
by the fact that he has opened branch offices 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, and Montreal and 
is promoting New York industry worldwide. 

To halt transit bus-company failures, we 
changed their tax base from 2 percent on 
gross receipts to 10 percent on net profits 
and reduced their motor-fuel taxes one-third. 

We provided both direct tax relief and re- 
duction of bookkeeping costs for small truck- 
ers. 

We arranged extensive tax relief for rail- 
roads with special additional help for com- 
muter lines continent upon improved sery- 
ice—and made possible the lease-purchase by 
commuter lines of 500 new commuter cars. 

We cut taxes on small business by $5 mil- 
lion, eliminating the unincorporated-busi- 
ness tax for 42 percent of the small firms in 
the State, and reducing it for an additional 
22 percent. 


We cut corporation taxes at least $8 million 
a year by conforming to carryforward and 
carryback provisions to the Federal tax, and 
saved business another $8 million annually 
5 revising tax treatment of out-of-State 
es. 
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We set up an atomic research and de- 
velopment authority to undertake major 
projects designed to make New York a leader 
in the development of atomic industry. 

In addition to stimulating private enter- 
prise itself by removing needless roadblocks 
to its free functioning, we have channeled 
the d of private enterprise into 
fields where Government has been conspicu- 
ous, costly, and less than fully effective. 
Housing is the most important example. 

Here we have created the New York State 
Housing Finance Agency to make $1 billion 
in private funds available for construction 
of middle-income housing at no cost to the 
taxpayers. Through tax incentives for 
builders and low-cost mortgage money from 
this agency, middle-income housing con- 
struction in New York State has already in- 
creased tenfold. It is already a 28,000 apart- 
ment program to house approximately 112,- 
000 people. 

Using this new State finance agency, in 
fact, we are p confidently in terms of 
new middle-income housing for up to 1 mil- 
Hon residents of New York City in the next 
10 years. 

We have set up the State job development 
authority with power to borrow up to $1 
billion for loan funds to help bring new in- 
dustry into our depressed areas—which in- 
cidentally embrace a far smaller percentage 
of our population than in any other North- 
eastern State with such problems. 

We have stepped up State-sponsored agri- 
cultural research and agricultural-marketing 
promotion. We have helped through adver- 
tising and facilities to expand tourism in the 
State by 30 percent—to the point that it has 
become a $2.6-billion-a-year industry. 

And, most importantly for the flow of 
commerce and for agriculture, we have ex- 
panded roadbuilding to recordbreaking 
levels—with mileage completed coming to 
three times that of the prior administra- 
tion, and all on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

All these State actions and others in sup- 
port of private enterprise have met with a 
like response. 

Business and industry have invested 87 
billion in new and expanded plants and fa- 
cilities in New York State in the past 814 
years. More than 1,900 new or expanded 
plants have been added to the State’s in- 
dustrial complex. 

All this means more and better jobs and 
increased State revenues to meet the grow- 
ing needs of a growing population. 

A leading industrial publication ranks 
New York at the top of the list of States 
in getting new plants—with more than the 
total of the next two States combined, 

New business incorporations are up 17.3 
percent in the past 3 years. Business fallures 
are down 3.4 percent since 1958, while the 
national total had increased by 14.1 per- 
cent—and, in fact, the trend of business 
failures in New York State had been con- 
stantly increasing until 1959. 

In a symbolic sense, perhaps the most 
significant incident is the case of the New 
York State industrial executive who an- 
nounced in late 1958 that New York's busi- 
ness climate was so bad he wouldn't spend 
“another nickel” for business expansion in 
the State. Since the Republican adminis- 
tration tock over and did something about 
improving the business climate, that same 
man's company has authorized 26 major 
Plant expansions in this State at a total cost 
of $37.6 million. 

A third basic Republican principle is that 
the government closest to the people is the 
best government, 

We believe that the function of the State 
is to encourage stronge local government, 
intergovernmental and preser- 
vation of States rights by resolute exercise 
of States responsibilities. 

We have also put this principle to work in 
New York State these past 4 years. 
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In the first year of my administration, we 
created an office for local government. This 
Office has not only served as the Albany 
spokesman for legislation and other matters 
affecting local government but has achieved 
tremendous gains in governmental efficiecncy 
and effectiveness by we cooperation 
among local 

Examples include = building of joint 
facilities and establishing joint services at 
great savings to the taxpayers of the par- 
tictpating communities. Improved local gov- 
ernment services in turn have been extreme- 
ly helpful in attracting new industries. 

Then in 1961, we set up an Office of 
Regional Development. This extended the 
range of our intergovernmental activities to 
include coordination of State programs with 
those of localities and regions, sponsorship of 
regional action, and sponsorship of joint 
action by localities, regions, the State, other 
States and the Federal Government, 

For instance, New York State took the ini- 
tiative resulting ‘in four-State action with 
local cooperation to ease tax burdens on the 
New Haven Railway, which in turn has 
helped make it possible for the Federal re- 
celvers to keep this important railroad in 
operation. 

Underlying all of this is our fourth basic 
Republican belief, in the supreme worth and 
dignity of the individual. 

This is an abiding principle which stems 
from our spiritual heritage as a nation and 
our political heritage from Abraham Lincoln. 

It is an article of faith reflected in the 
fact that Republican leadership made New 
York the first State in the Nation to out- 
law job discrimination 17 years ago. 

We have honored our Republican heritage 
and carried the workings of this principle 
forward these past 4 years by: banning 
discrimination in apprenticeship training 
and retraining p ; banning discrim- 
ination within the fleld ot private housing, 
commercial space and home 
broadening the bars to discrimination in 
Places of public accommodation; and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the State com- 
mission for human rights. 

In short, the record of these past 4 years 
shows clearly that we make our principles 
work. 

We don't just make speeches about prin- 
ciples—we live by them. 

And the record shows that the applica- 
tion of these principles makes New York a 
better place to work, to lve, and to build 
for the future of our children. It shows 
that Republican principles offer the key to 
progressive social advance within a frame- 
work of soundly solvent fiscal practices. 


Foreign Trade Offers No Magic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the foreign 
trade question remains a live and vital 
issue even though the Congress has 
passed a 5-year bill, in which it deliy- 
ered vast and, I feel, excessive powers 
over trade. 

This year our high schools and colleges 
are debating the question of our trade. 
In preparation for this a discussion and 
debate manual under the editorship of 
Bower Aly of the University of Oregon 
under the auspices of the National Uni- 
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versity Extension Association was re- 
cently issued. 

Under the part devoted to “The Case 
for Protectionism” appears a statement 
by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, entitled For- 
eign Trade Offers No Magic.” 

Mr. Strackbein has devoted a number 
of years to the trade question as a 
spokesman for upward of 60 industries 
as well as some agricultural organiza- 
tions and national labor unions. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
Mr. Strackbein’s statement at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Forrrcn Trapt Orrers No Mactc! 
(By O. R. Strackbein *) 


So much has been made of the benefits 
of foreign trade that some magic must be 
thought to inhere in it. Even though our 
exports represent less than 4 percent of our 
total national product they are somehow 
held to be extremely yital to our national 
economy. Imports in terms of value are 
about 75 percent of our exports and are 
also invested with a magic as if importation 
as such were an inherently virtuous eco- 
nomic en 

We should have some second thoughts and 
should reflect on the purpose, m: , and 
limitation of foreign trade if we are to have 
a more sober evaluation of its contribution 
to our economy. It is true that trade is be- 
ing looked upon as a useful weapon in the 
cold war, but not on economic grounds, 
More and more the justification of our trade 
policy is shifting from the economic to the 
political. In some instances this may repre- 
sent nothing more than a shift of con- 
venience, especially if the economic justifi- 
cation begins to falter, as it does in many 
sectors. Again, it may reflect the rationali- 
zation of a vested interest in trade. 

It might serve to clarify some of the 
claims ond counterclaims if we inquire 8& 
little more closely into the bases and pur- 
poses of trade. Perhaps we can then see 
where the magic lies and where the magician 
comes in, 

It should be obvious that trade for the 
sake of trade would be meaningless and that 
there is nothing intrinsically valuable about 
trade. Very often trade simply represents 
a means of individual gain and ita partici- 
pants may be engaged In evil traffic, as in the 
case of opium, “white slavery” or smuggling- 
The immediate end of trade is profit for those 
who engage in it; and the national economic 
good is not taken into account. It is too in- 
calculable and too remote. It may emerge 
as a byproduct but does not guide the con- 
scious purpose. 

However, it may be assumed that most 
trade is in goods of a kind that is not only 
acceptable but beneficial to the consumers. 
Even so, trade for the sake of trade would be 
an economically sterile undertaking. 

If two manufacturers produce the same 
kind of goods and one is in Europe and the 
other is in the United States there can be no 
sense in an exchange of these goods if the 
output per man-hour is the same and if the 
quality is the same. Exchange of goods un- 
der these circumstances would represent un- 
necessary portage and economic waste. Why 


1 Prepared for American Trade Policy: The 
36th Discussion and Debate Manual. Copy- 
right, 1962. All rights reserved. 

Mr. Strackbein is chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, 
and Labor on import-e policy, with 
offices at 815 15th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Strackbein contributed an article 
to “Foreign Trade: The 28th Discussion 
and Debate Manual” and addressed the 
annual conference of the Committee on Dis- 
cussion and Debate in 1954, 
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carry goods back and forth for the sake of 
doing so? It does not enhance the value of 
the goods by one penny. 

The American consumer, however, presum- 
ably would benefit from the exchange 
with Europe if the European wages were sig- 
nificantly lower than the American. The 
question would then arise how sound this 
benefit would be. 

ISPORTS 

Circumstances do, of course, exist wherein 
trade unquestionably produces something of 
value. The clearest example of this instance 
in foreign trade would be encountered where 
one country had no production or an insuffi- 
ciency of certain necessary or useful goods 
while other countries produced them in 
Quantities beyond their own needs. This 
country, for example, has no tin ore worthy 
of consideration. Therefore the shipment of 
this product from abroad is of economic 
value. In other instances domestic supply of 
the resource is limited and the cost might 
become prohibitive if we insisted on supply- 
ing our whole demand at home. Or, as in 
the case of coffee and bananas or other 
tropical produce, we might produce our own 
Supply but only at an exorbitant cost. Im- 
porta would free us of the need of engaging 
in such folly. 

Under these circumstances an exchange of 
goods represents an economic gain; and no 
one would question its wisdom. Our own 
tariff is designed to recognize this principle. 
Since the law was enacted in 1930 it may 
be out of kilter here and there with respect 
to the items on our free list; nevertheless 
the intent was not to burden such goods 
with a tariff, not even for revenue purposes. 
About 49 percent of our total imports con- 
2 presently of goods on which we levy no 

uty. 

Thus have we recognized the obvious value 
Of a great part of our imports by giving them 
unimpeded access to our market. 

EXPORTS 


So far as exports go, two functions may be 
Performed with economic advantage. 

In the first place, we could not far many 
years continue to import without exporting. 
Therefore if we are to import tin, nickel, 
coffee, burlap, asbestos, and many other 
items that we either produce not at all or 
Only in short quantity, we must export other 
goods, These would usually be goods that 
Other countries in turn need but do not 
Produce in sufficient quantity or at as low a 
Price as ours. 


In the second place we have learned how 
to produce many goods in a volume that ex- 
ceeds our own needs. Unless we export this 
excess or the greater part of it our market 
Will either be burdened with a surplus that 
may cause prices to fall disastrously or the 
Government will take the surplus off the 
market and store it—at a price. 

Under the free market system, without 
Government intervention, the falling prices 
Caused by an excess output would be ex- 
pected to lead to a cutback In production 
Sufficient to absorb the surplus. This is what 
Was contemplated by Adam Smith, the phil- 
Ssophical father of free trade. 

In actual practice, however, we no longer 
Adhere to a free market in this country. 
Therefore the automatic adjustment of sup- 
Ply does not occur. We interfere publicly 
not only with the factors of production, in- 
Cluding the price of farm products and the 
Price of Jabor, but with money supply, in- 
terest rates, etc. 

EXPORTS AS A SURPLUS-DISPOSAL OPERATION 


__ Exportation of goods, as a means of reduc- 
ing or remoyng a surplus, helpful as it may 
be to the domestic economy, may cause some 
duimeuity by working havoc in foreign mar- 
kets, What is good and of value to the 
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exporting country may cause upset and dis- 
ruption in the recipient country. For this 
reason antidumping laws have been enacted. 

These laws recognize that mere cheapness 
of a product does not necessarily recommend 
its free flow in international trade. The 
cheapness may become too expensive in other 
respects to the economy of the importing 
country. Whether this is true depends on 
the circumstances. 

The United States has for some years en- 
gaged in the most massive dumping enter- 
prise in history with our agricultural exports. 
Although complaints have been heard (for 
example, from Canada against our wheat 
shipments), a special effort has been made 
not to dump our farm products, that is, sell 
them abroad at lower prices than at home, 
under circumstances that upset normal mar- 
keting in other countries. 

ABSOLUTE ADVANTAGE IN PRODUCTION AND 

TRADE 

There is little difficulty in assessing the 
value of trade where deficiencies in resources 
are made up by imports or where a country 
ships its surplus products to other countries 
that need them and can absorb them. If we 
have a special advantage in our mass pro- 
duction and can produce highly fabricated 
items more cheaply than Brazil or Celyon 
we should export these items—such as auto- 
mobiles or typewriters, to them—while we 
import their coffee, tea and spices. This 
type of interchange fulfills the classical for- 
mula of free trade. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES 


Unfortunately when we move from this 
simple world wherein the absolute advan- 
tages prevail, into the world of compara- 
tive advantages and technological Innova- 
tions, we come into a very different and un- 
certain situation. 

The theory of comparative advantage re- 
quires that a country guide lis capital in- 
vestment into one industry rather than an- 
other if its advantage in producing the one 
product, while not absolute, is greater than 
its advantage in producing the other. In 
other words, a country may have no absolute 
advantage in the production of steel but its 
advantage in producing steel, as ocmpared 
with steel production in other countries, 
may be greater than its advantage in pro- 
ducing ceramics. If so, it should concen- 
trate on production of steel and other prod- 
ucts in which it has a comparative adyan- 
tage rather than ceramics. It would stay in 
ceramics only if its advantage there were 
greater than in still another industry. It 
would be hard to know just where to stop. 

EFFECT OF INVENTION, MECHANIZATION AND 

NEW PRODUCTS 


That this formula may become very com- 
plicated can readily be recognized if we con- 
sider the changes produced by modern tech- 
nology. An industry that today is a laggard 
may move to the vanguard with some new 
discovery while previous leaders may be sur- 
passed by others. The advent of new prod- 
ucts such as manmade fibers, synthetic rub- 
ber and the plastics unquestionably reshuf- 
fled the absolute and comparative advantages 
beyond possibility of unscrambling for some 
years. 

Within the past 10 years mechanization 
has created great changes in bowling through 
installation of pin-spotting machines, and 
in pretzel production by introducing pretzel- 
bending machines. Both were latecomers 
to a scene that had already been made over 
considerably by modern inventions. Coming 
trom the rear these two enterprises were 
suddenly brightly modern. Hundreds of 
such innovations convert the theory of com- 
parative advantages into a complex com- 
posite of shifting elements, and rob it of 
practical value as a guide in the world of 
international trade, 
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INTERFERENCES WITH THE FREE MARKET 

Beyond the complexity thus created by 
science and technology is another element 
equally effective in upsetting theoretical eco- 
nomic calculations. This is the vast net- 
work of State economic intervention as prac- 
ticed in the modern industrial countries. 
The controis, restrictions, supports, taxes, 
and subsidies defy systematic analysis and 
comparison. The theory of comparative or 
even absolute advantage bogs down in a 
quagmire of shifting sand. 

These interferences with the placid com- 
merce of the past do not destroy the theo- 
ries; they merely make them unmanageable 
and worse than useless, largely because the 
exceptions and variables exceed the con- 
stants and the stable, while acceptance of 
the theory persists and distorts clear vision. 
The theories become no more than instru- 
ments in the hands of those who have an 
intellectual or material vested interest in 
“freer trade.” 

In the highly diversified Industrialized 
world where many thousands of different 
articles and items of goods are produced, the 
question of trade necessarily becomes more 
complicated as time goes on. It becomes 
much more dificult to determine the value 
of trade. Trade that was profitable 10 years 
ago may become outdated. New products 
may upset whole areas of trade. 


NET VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


If we now consider the value of foreign 
trade in its proper perspective we will have 
to settle for (1) the primary benefits that 
accrue from access to products that we lack 
but need and can use to advantage, such as 
certain minerals, tropical products, ete,— 
benefits that may include the national secu- 
rity, and may be extensive; (2) the disposal 
of goods that we produce in excess of our 
domestic needs, that otherwise would de- 
press our market or increase governmental 
outisys; and (3) profitable interchange of 
products that we can sell abroad because of 
lower production costs, special attributes of 
quality, design, or prestige. 

Of these perhaps the most durable benefit 
would be the first. Yet even this is a change- 
able dependence, as witness our growing in- 
dependence of crude rubber, Chilean 
nitrates, etc, To a degree this independ- 
ence, however, is offset by growing depend- 
ence in some other fields. Trade in this 
sphere is still of substantial value, but is 
little affected by the tariff. 

Looking to the foreign market as a re- 
ceiver for our overproduction is not basically 
sound. If we overproduce, as we have been 
doing with our farm products, it simply 
means that we have not solved this national 
production ‘problem. 

When exports become a surplus-disposal 
operation the likelihood is that they con- 
tribute less to the economy than if they were 
produced naturally, i.e., in response to for- 
Surplus-disposal 


den the economy. The disposal is then an 
uneconomic operation. If we know how to 
avoid such surpluses we should do so. 

The situation is different where industry, 
because of its mass-production prowess, is 
able to produce more than the domestic mar- 
ket absorbs. This represents the second of 
the sources of benefit mentioned above. In 
that case there may be a real advantage in 
exporting. If a foreign demand exists the 
goods exported flow through commercial 
channels and are neither dumped abroad nor 
expected to relieve a surplus at home. The 
goods are produced in response to foreign 
demand in the first place rather than in 
pursuance of some unrelated policy. Their 
production may reduce the unit cost and In- 
crease profits. 
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Over half our agricultural exports In recent 
years have moved abroad with some type of 
governmental assistance. These exports 
could be classified as “operation surplus dis- 
posal.” They may have been necessary and 
may still be helpful but they ignore com- 
pletely the theoretical justification of trade. 
FOREIGN TRADE THEORY IN A “MIXED ECONOMY” 


When we enter the field of the “mixed 
economy,” ie., that in which freedom is 
mixed with regulation and control, the laws 
of economics indeed take sudden wing and 
disperse like a covey of quails. 

Did we or did we not enjoy an “absolute 
advantage” in cotton production for genera- 
tions? We must assume so, since we supplied 
most of the world. Today we supply only 
about a third of the world’s needs. 

Have we then lost our “absolute advan- 
tage“? This would be strange, since our 
yield per acre increased 66.5 percent from 
1950 to 1960. Our exports dropped alarm- 
ingly in mid-decade to 2.2 million bales from 
5.5 million bales in 1952 and an average of 
7.2 million bales from 1931 to 1935. 

What had happened? 

We had interfered with the laissez faire 
philosophy of Adam Smith and the bases of 
free trade (1) by curtailing cotton produc- 
tion in this country, (2) by raising the 
domestic price of cotton artificially and (3) 
by encouraging cotton production in India, 
Egypt, Brazil, Mexico, Pakistan, etc., through 
technical assistance and foreign aid. This 
interference upset the free market and the 
foundations of free trade. 

What did we then do? 

We began in 1956 to subsidize our cotton 
exports sufficiently to enable us to meet the 
world price. Exports Jumped to 7.6 million 
bales in 1957. The subsidy was 6 cents per 
pound. Thereafter another decline set in. 
By 1959 our exports fell once more below the 
3 million bale level, or to 2.8 million, To 
correct this, we raised the subsidy by about 
2 cents per pound and our exports reversed 
themselves and reached 7.2 million bales in 
1960. 

These gyrations would no doubt have con- 
fused Adam Smith. It would have confused 
him immeasurably more if he had known 
that our cotton growers continued to profess 
the free trade philosophy and strongly ad- 
vocated it for industrial America. Meantime 
they succeeded in placing a highly restric- 
tive import quota on raw cotton under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This was having the free trade cake and eat- 
ing it at the same time. 

Virtually the same treatment was extended 
to wheat and wheat flour, Wheat prices were 
supported and stringent restrictions were 
placed on imports of wheat and wheat flour. 
These two products, together with cotton, 
nre our most important farm exports. The 
wheat farmer and the flour miller joined the 
cotton grower in ardent support of free trade! 
But for these highly restrictive import 
quotas the farm acreage devoted to cotton 
and wheat would have dwindled much far- 
ther than it did in this country, particularly 
because we were stimulating foreign produc- 
tion at the same time. 

How extricate the theory of absolute and 
comparative advantage, those cornerstones 
of the economists' free trade philosophy, 
from the manipulations practiced in & 
mixed economy?“ 

“This had to be done,“ the political prag- 
matist may say. Perhaps it did—the statue 
of Adam Smith had to be torn down! But 
nostalgic backward glances continue—and 
the insistence that the theory be honored In 
other areas where it is equally inapplicable 
bedevils our foreign trade policy. 

These examples from agriculture may be 
called the exceptions which do not hold in 
the industrial field; and it is quite true that 
no true duplication may be produced. 
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Nevertheless other interferences with the free 
market, almost too numerous and extensive 
to catalog, have been recorded in the non- 
agricultural field. 

EMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The employment problem is now widely 
acknowledged as one of the most stubborn, 
dangerous and intractable that faces our 
economy. 

A trade bill styled H.R. 9900, now before 
Congress, is designed to plunge faster toward 
the free trade goal than was permited by the 
28-year-old Hull trade program as it was ex- 
tended from time to time by Congress. 

The p of the bill is stated, among 
other things, to be stimulation of economic 
growth of the United States; maintenance 
and enlargement of foreign markets for our 
products, provision for our consumers of a 
wider choices of goods (a somewhat strange 
solicitude for the Federal Government to as- 
sume); strengthening of economic and politi- 
cal relations with the Common Market of 
Europe; help in building the economics of 
underdeveloped countries and standing off 
communism. 

This is a considerable order for a segment 
of our economy; Le., foreign trade (imports 
and exports), that at best accounts for little 
more than 6 percent of our total national 
product. The faith in foreign trade thus 
reflected seems as sublime as it is unjustified. 

We have advertised to the wide departures 
from the hallowed doctrine of Adam Smith 
by our farm legislation, In the industrial 
field we have overtly trampled down the doc- 
trine while doing it homage. 

FREE MARKET DESERTED 


We set aside the natural economic laws 
and substituted manmade regulations. Free 
trade calls for a free market, Otherwise its 
benefits would be distorted, diminished or 
completely lost. So alien is the concept of 
free trade to what we have been doing in the 
past 30 years that in order to conform to 
its mandate it would be necessary to set 
aside— 

Our immigration laws; our minimum wage 
und maximum hour laws; our social security 
system; our governmental interference with 
interest rates, quantity of money, etc.; our 
graduated income tax laws; farm price sup- 
ports; and shipping and farm subsidies, etc. 

In other words, we moved in one direc- 
tion in our domestic legislation and in the 
opposite direction in our trade policy. 

Insofar as we insist on keeping these 
domestic regulatory laws on our statute 
books we depart from the bases of free 
trade. The whole doctrine is based on the 
free and unimpeded flow of goods, operating 
under the law of supply and demand. 

This law, it will be noted, fitted ad- 
mirably the British colonial system, and 
Adam Smith became a venerated economist 
in England. It does not, however, fit our 
domestic economic policies. Nor does it fit 
our official policy of developing the under- 
developed countries. Under the free trade 
philosophy Cuba should produce sugar be- 
cause she does that better than anything 
else. We therefore should not upset the order 
of nature underwritten by free trade. The 
whole Alliance for Progress in fact is at odds 
with Adam Smith and free trade. 
PROTECTIONISM BUILT U.S, INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 

We in this country departed from free 
trade after the War of 1812 because we 
learned that we lacked the muscles for war. 
We became protectionist and in more than 
a century built the strongest and most pro- 
ductive industrial system in the world. Did 
protectionism dry up the fountains of our 
ambition during this long period and make 
us a victim of inefficiency? If so, why were 
we called upon in 1940 to support the world 
economically and militarily, and why were 
we able to answer the call? 
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Our departure from free trade, however, 
was never as great as after 1930 when we 
adopted much contrary legislation while in 
the one matter of tariffs we began to move 
closer to it. 

CONTRADICTORY ECONOMIC POLICY SINCE 1934 


At the very time that we embarked on a 
program that would make us less competitive 
abroad (i.e. higher wages, shorter hours, 
farm price supports, etc.) we began to take 
down our economic defenses through tariff 
reductions. 

Also, at the very time that we exerted our- 
selves to remove wages from the fleld of do- 
mestic competition, so that low-wage payers 
could not gain a competitive advantage— 
while we were outlawing child labor and 
driving out the sweatshops by enacting min- 
imum wage and maximum hours legisla- 
tion—we were opening wider our ports to 
low-wage competition from abroad, 

Since our legislation could not be extended 
to other countries, any regulation of import 
competition had to depend on our use of the 
tariff or import quotas. Yet we committed 
ourselyes to reducing the tariff and to re- 
fraining from maintaining or imposing im- 
port quotas with a few exceptions on farm 
products, such as cotton, wheat and wheat 
four, dairy products, etc. 

Although the United States has for several 
generations (since 1890) dedicated itself 
through legislation, to fairness of competi- 
tion within this country, import competi- 
tion remained beyond reach, except as noted; 
we have reduced the average protective effect 
of our tariff by 80 percent since 1934 and 
ore import quotas, with the exceptions 
noted. 

Our exports and imports have risen since 
the war, especially since 1950. Yet since 
1950 the contribution of exports to employ- 
ment has been small. Imports, on the other 
hand, have succeeded in chilling industrial 
expansion in many industries and have ex- 
erted an untold influence on the trend to- 
ward mechanization and automation. This 
infiuence cannot be measured precisely; but 
it stands to reason that industries employ- 
ing directly 6 million workers that have been 
beset by import competition would have 
failed to expand and grow as they otherwise 
would have. 

In 1961 our exports represented some 3.7 
percent of our gross national product. If 
we apply this percentage to the total work 
force we find that the employment of some 
2,480,000 workers was attributable to exports 
and all the activities connected with them. 
This figure includes a proportional share of 
all service, trade, military and professional 
employees. 

INCREASED EXPORTS NO ANSWER TO 
MENT PROBLEM 


Looking to exports as a solution to our 
employment problem must therefore result 
from a filght of fancy. An Increase of ex- 

from $20 billion, the 1961 level, to $25 
billion, would increase employment by about 
620,000. Such an expansion might be ac- 
complished in 4 or 5 years, if the rate of the 
past two 6-year periods may be accepted as a 
guide. This prediction would assume a con- 
tinuation of the present level of foreign aid 
and subsidization of agricultural exports. 
About 20 percent of our present exports are 
attributable to such outlays. 

We would put possibly 125,000 employees 
to work per year, assuming no negative ef- 
fects from the increased import competition 
that would be stimulated by our rising ex- 

The proposed trade expansion bill is 
designed to reduce what remains of our tariff 
(now averaging between 11 and 12 percent 
on the value of our dutiable imports) in or- 
der to promote exports by increasing imports. 

The 125,000 added as a result of the as- 
sumed annual increase in exports is a small 
proportion as compared with the expansion 
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of the yearly employable but unemployed 
work force. The addition is some 2,500,000 
per year, roughly half representing unem- 
Ployment attributable to the increase in 
population and the other half to technologi- 
cal advancement, automation, etc. 

Against this must be set the retardation 
or displacement of workers caused by the 
increased imports. Since a great part of our 
imports consists of labor-intensive 
while our exports are comprised largely of 
labor-sparse goods, it follows that dollar for 
Gollar we import more man-hours of work 
than we export. Otherwise trade would be 
a sterile exercise, with some exceptions pre- 
viously indicated, 

When we import goods for which the de- 
mand is Inelastic, such as food, or for which 
the market is saturated or declining, we di- 
* rectly displace domestic workers engaged in 
producing the same goods. In a growing 
market and a sellers’ market imports may be 
absorbed while domestic production itself 
continues to expand. 

NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF IMPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT 

Imports may, however, rob domestic in- 
dustries of the possibility of expansion by 
preempting the market growth or skimming 
the cream, so to speak. In many cases the 
domestic industry creates the market by car- 
Tying out the promotional work and adver- 
tising only to find imports capturing a grow- 
ing share of the expanding market. 

We can also appreciate the retarding effects 
of imports on growth when we consider the 
decision that must be made by individual 
Companies when they are faced with rising 
import competition. The decision may be to 
Stand still and cut costs as much as possible. 
To be of much consequence this has to mean 
reduction of employment. Alternately the 
decision may be to renovate the plant, again 
in order to be more competitive. Expansion 
ot the plant or building a new plant would 
be an unlikely decision because of the gloomy 
Market outlook. A more likely decision 
Would be to invest overseas, as Many hun- 
dreds of have done, and many 
More contemplate doing, as a means of sell- 
ing in foreign countries from within rather 
than exporting to them. The foreign facili- 
tles may then also ship to third markets in 
Place of exports from the home base. 

The net effect nationally would be ex- 
Pected to show in our employment statistics. 
From 1950 to 1960 thirty of our leading in- 
Gustries, including iron and steel, coal min- 
ing, textile mill products, lumber and wood 
Products, dairy products, etc., lost 1,169,000 
Workers. The rate of population expansion 
Would have called for additional employment 
Of 1,153,000 workers. The deficiency was 
therefore 2,322,000. 

Who was then to make up this employ- 
Ment deficit? A half-dozen growth indus- 

, including aircraft, electronics, plastics, 
Ste., added 700,000 above the population 
Bain; but this was not enough to overcome 
the deficit. Even here imports produced 
Some retarding effects. We do not presently 
have enough growth industries to take up 

© slack tn the settled ones, the stable ones 

and the saturated ones that suffer in varying 

degrees from import competition and there- 
Tore do not move forward. 

Employment in nonproduction enter- 

the services, trades, and professions— 

Qia expand sharply during the past decade. 

y added 6.6 million workers; but agricul- 

dropped 28 million, railways dropped 
94.000, textiles 326,000, and coal mining 
218,000, 

The upshot is that in relation to popula- 
tion growth our economy failed by 4.7 mil- 
228 workers to employ the available work 


Our position is not cheerful be- 
Cause foreign productivity has advanced very 
Tapidly in the past 10 years. It responded 

Our foreign aid, our shipment of some 
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$50 billion in modern machinery and equip- 
ment abroad, and instruction of thousands 
of foreign productivity teams in our factory 
methods and production system. The lower 
foreign wages, which range from a tenth or 
less to a third of our rates (Canada excepted) 
have thus taken on a sharper competitive 
edge than formerly. 

So long as we insist on exposing our in- 
dustries to injurious import competition we 
will not generate the domestic growth and 
expansion that ‘we need in order to keep 
reasonably fully employed. Our capital will 
continue its movement overseas. We need 
a better and more attractive investment 
climate at home; and this means the proper 
regulation of imports so that our own pro- 
ducers, after exerting themselves can have 
reasonable assurance that they will not find 
their home market preempted by imports. 

Emphasis on greater exports and increased 
trade in general represents a false trail. 
This would Inevitably mean greater exposure 
of some of our industries for the benefit of 
others. The consumer has no right to en- 
joyment of lower prices based on lower for- 
eign wages if he is to be a beneficlary of our 
high-plateau economy. He cannot under- 
mine it and still expect it to maintain him 
in his accustomed standard of living. 

Foreign trade, come to think of it, did 
nothing to build the great industries that 
brought us employment and growth, such as 
the automobile industry, the motion picture 
industry, the oll Industry, electrical industry, 
refrigeration, and many others. To court de- 
pendence on it now would be inexcusable. 

Foreign trade will not bring us new prod- 
ucts upon which to build new industries or 
new departures in established industries that 
willl lift the ceilings of consumer demand. 
We have been blinded by the international 
bankers, the export-dependent farm produce 
merchants, the importers, the mass produc- 
tion industries that have spilled over our 
own market, and those good souls who be- 
Meve freer trade will pacify the human lust 
for war. 

To look upon the European Common Mar- 
ket, for example, as offering a much greater 
outlet for our goods represents a forlorn hope. 
Our participation in that market will be 
principally through capital investment and 
supplying machinery and equipment, which, 
in turn, after its installation, will make us 
less competitive than before. Our imports 
from the six European Economic Community 
countries rose 800 percent from 1950 to 1960 
while our exports to them rose only 112 per- 
cent. Our still favorable balance may be 
expected to disappear as industrial expansion 
in that area levels off. The comparative ad- 
vantages in finished products will lie largely 
with the European Economic Community 
countries. 

The world grew in economically insulated 
sections separating countries of diverse 
levels from each other. The United States 
stands at the apex in terms of productivity 
and wages. As the productivity gap disap- 
pears with mass production and automa- 
tion abroad, the wage gap, which is more 
stubborn, makes of tariff reduction a two- 
edged sword. Tariff concessions designed 
to enhance our exports through reciprocity 
will sharpen foreign competitive advantage 
in our market and the effect will be to dis- 
courage employment expansion in this 
country. Thus will we frustrate our other 
efforts to solve this problem that looms ever 
higher on the horizon. 

COMMENTS IN BRIEF—WORLD GOVERNMENT 
AND FREE TRADE 

Finally, if free trade is to work on a world 
basis, it means that we must have a world 
government. This follows because several 
of the first seven conditions can be met only 
through an overall world government, a 
government which can set uniform taxes, 
establish and administer uniform laws, 
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furnish a single currency, and assure free- 
dom from war. It is not intended here to 
argue either for or against world govern- 
ment, but rather merely to point out that 
worldwide free trade is an internationalist 
concept—the very premise underlying the 
free-trade theory requiring world govern- 
ment as part of the necessary conditions. 
(Prom Lewis E. Lloyd, “Tariffs: The Case for 
Protection” (New York: The Devin-Adair 
Oo., 1955) , p. 72.) y 


Space Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times we overlook the international ben- 
efits flowing from the national space 
program. In the long run, the inter- 
national cooperation being built upon 
the solid and nonpolitical base of scien- 
tific inquiry may become the best justi- 
fication for spending billions for space 
exploration. 

Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
in a special issue July 2 called NASA 
Spearhead to Space,” described the in- 
ternational side of our space program. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
excellent and provocative article in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

NASA SPURS INTERNATIONAL SPACE EFFORTS 


Wasninctron.—Broad but highly selective 
program of international cooperation involv- 
ing more than 55 nations is rapidly and 
quietly spreading the sclentific benefits of 
space research and proving the openness of 
the U.S. civilian space program to the free 
world. 

Even the Soviet Union has shown an in- 
clination in recent weeks to consider cooper- 
ative projects, after almost 4 years of refusing 
to deal with anyone including the Commu- 
nist satellite nations. 

There is a strong belief in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration that 
the change in Russia’s attitude is a direct 
result of the highly successful program 
NASA has built for the United States, which 
has included participation by the same Com- 
munist nations that Russia rebuffs. 

Neither the extent of U.S. space ventures 
with other nations nor the hardheaded 
practicality of the program is appreciated 
widely in this country, NASA believes. Nor 
has the aerospace industry fully realized the 
scope of the potential market that broad 
participation by less technically advanced 
nations represents. 

More than 46 nations are directly involved 
in cooperative projects such as satellite and 
sounding rocket launchings, ground-based 
meteorological observations related to U.S. 
weather satellite flights, and communication 
satellite experiments. 

Forty-five or so are involved in operational 
support for Minitrack, Mercury, and deep 
space tracking networks—with some coun- 
tries paying for and the stations 
themselves and sharing data with the United 
States. About 30 countries are engaged In 
NASA-sponsored educational and 
programs, which include a year of study in 
the United States. 

More than 1,000 sclentists and government 
officials from more than 40 countries visited 
NASA installations last year, and this pro- 
gram is growing as participation expands. 
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This year; for the first time, members of 
the United Nations Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space visited Cape Canav- 
eral. They were inyited as guests of NASA 
and the United States to witness the world’s 
first cooperative satellite launching of the 
project—the United States-United Kingdom 
Ariel radiation satellite. 

Delegates to the third annual meeting of 
the Committee on Outer Space Research 
(Cospar) of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions—including some delegates 
from Iron Curtain countries—took adyan- 
tage of the Washington meeting site to visit 
NASA's nearby Goddard Space Flight Center 
and the Wallops Station at Wallops Island, 
Va., where NASA and joint-project sounding 
rockets are launched. 

More important than the breadth of this 
cooperative program is its insistence on qual- 
ity. The decision to enter a joint project 
through an agreement with NASA’s Office 
of International Programs must be the other 
country’s, and the ground rules are strict: 

No dollars exchanged: NASA does not in- 
sist on equal expenditure of dollars, but 
each side must finance its own contribution. 

“This is much more meaningful than if 
we subsidized the whole program.” Marvin 
W. Robinson, deputy director of the inter- 
national office, said. “First of all, the other 
country should know it has to be able to af- 
ford what it’s getting into; and second, it can 
make its likes or dislikes known this way, 
so that it is a truly cooperative program.” 

Experiments must hold promise of produc~ 
ing a meaningful scientific contribution and 
must be of mutual interest. “We are not 
interested in just supplying rockets,“ Rob- 
inson sald. This does not mean that NASA 
rejects a country automatically if its space 
technology is not as advanced as that of the 
United States—that would defeat the pur- 
pose of the international program. 

In Pakistan's case, for example, initial 
talks between United States and Pakistani 
scientists indicated that Pakistan was not 
yet technically ready for a joint experiment, 
NASA trained Pakistan scientists and tech- 
nicians at Goddard, Wallops and two uni- 
versities. Then it sent a technician to 
Pakistan to help select a launching site, and 
provided a Nike-Cajun sounding rocket for 
a sodium vapor experiment. The Pakistanis 
installed the equipment, manned the range, 
etè, and last June 7 the Nike-Cajun- 
renamed Rehbar 1—made the first Pakistan 
space flight from a site near Karachi. 
Several more experiments in the joint proj- 
ect are due over the next few months. 

“This is cooperation in depth,“ Robinson 
said, “not just an exchange of hardware.” 

Joint projects are completely open. All 
U.S. agreements are with civilian agencies, 
designated by the other country’s govern- 
ment so that NASA does not become en- 
tangled in domestic disputes between rival 
space organizations, and the data gathered 

must be made available to the scientific 
community. All agreements so far have been 
between NASA and a single government 
organization with the exception of Tele- 
spazio, a part-government and part-private 
organization created in Italy for participa- 
tion in communication satellite experiments. 

“NASA is not trying to sell or push this 
down anyone else's throat," Robinson said. 
“The impetus has to be theirs. We point out 
that there is no sense in doing one experi- 
ment and quitting. We are trying to attract 
but we are not subsidizing.” 

Word on the joint program is exchanged 
through visits of U.S. scientists to meetings 
abroad and vice versa, through U.S. infor- 
mation channels, and so on. U.S. embassies 
are provided with details on the fellowship 
pi “but with careful instructions that 
no Pae is to beat the drums,” Robinson 
said. 
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“There is no need to get involved with 
countries that cannot afford a project or 
haven't the scientific competence—and yet 
we have the great number of participants 
that we do, and the number is growing,” 


INDUSTRY INTEREST 
Increasing interest by U.S. aerospace firms 
in recent months has led NASA to believe 


that the industry is just beginning to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the international 


The potential market for rocket and satel- 
lite hardware, electronic flight and ground 
equipment, range instrumentation, propel- 
lants, etc., is a large one. Even if other 
countries intend: to do their own manufac- 
turing, which many have indicated they do, 
they are often interested in the possibility 
of cross-licensing agreements. 

NASA can offer little specific assistance be- 
yond informing industry what countries are 
involved In programs and explaining what 
its own role is, since other government 
agencies handle such problems as export li- 
censing. But the International Programs 
Office is receiving about one visit a week 
from firms that are ready to send sales rep- 
resentatives abroad to explore the market 
potential, and Robinson recently was asked 
to speak to an Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion group about the scope of the cooperative 
program, 

PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES 

NASA recognizes the obvious political ad- 
vantages that running a completely open 
program brings to the country and to an 
organization created as a civilian agency for 
the peaceful exploration of space. Fortu- 
nately both the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations have that the 
program is only worthwhile—even from the 
political point of view—if real scientific con- 
tributions are made. 

“We can never be accused of running a 
cooperative program for purely political 
gain,” Robinson said. “When a scientist 
from a cooperating country gets up at a 
meeting abroad to report to a scientific body, 
it is pretty easy for fellow scientists to ascer- 
tain whether the experiment has been a use- 
ful one, We would do a disservice to both 
countries if we ran meaningless programs.” 

There are practical reasons other than po- 
litical for joint operations: 

“No nation has a monopoly on brainpower, 
and the problems and questions to be an- 
swered are tremendous,” Robinson said. 
“We want to have as many people as possible 
involved, especially if what is learned is to 
have any application beyond basic science.” 

Through an agreement with Sweden, 
NASA will provide four Nike-Cajuns for four 
shots from the Vidsel Range late this sum- 
mer that will sample noctilucent clouds. 
Origin of these very high, faintly luminous 
clouds is unknown. They occur only for a 
short period of the year and only in certain 
regions of the auroral zone. 

Last April 26, the first of three Nike- 
Cajuns was launched from Wallops Island 
in a joint United States-Japanese test of a 
Japanese-developed radio frequency reson- 
ance probe that may permit measurement of 
electron density and temperature simultane- 
ously with only one instrument, and at a 
faster rate than before. 

Experiments such as these obviously give 
the United States geographic or scientific 
advantages that it would not have without 
joint programs. 

Savings to the U.S. taxpayer: The best ex- 
ample of this lies in the communication 
satellite field. The United States would like 
to conduct transatlantic experiments with 
the NASA-American Telephone & Telegraph 
Telstar satellite and its own Relay satellite. 
It undoubtedly could have obtained permis- 
sion to build foreign stations. But the in- 
terest in other countries is a high as it is 
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here. France is building its own $12 million 
station and England is building one at a cost , 
of $3 to $4 million. Their agreements with 
NASA call only for cooperation in research 
and development, with no commitments re- 
garding an eventual operational system. 

Through such agreements, England, 
France, and Brazil probably will be ready 
for the first experiments this summer; Ger- 
many is building a sending and receiving 
station; Italy is constructing a receiving sta- 
tion and NASA is discussing joint ventures 
with other countries. A great number of 
countries are interested, If for no other ren- 
son than the revenue that such systems are 
expected to produce. But cost and such 
technical limitations as the coverage the 
satellite will give, and the power supply it 
can carry, will hold down the number of 
participants. 


SATELLITE WORKSHOPS 


NASA and other Government agencies re- 
cently sponsored an International communi- 
cations satellite workshop, similar to the 
successful international meteorological 
workshop that attracted representatives of 
27 nations to Washington last fall. The 
space agency paid no travel expenses, but 
representatives of some 30 countries at- 
tended. 

In addition to training foreign scientists 
and technicians at its research centers for 
specific projects such as the Pakistani exper- 
iment, NASA has two p s adminis- 
tered for it by the National Academy of 
Sciences: 

International fellowship program, in which 
other countries select young graduate stu- 
dents to attend one of 18 leading U.S. uni- 
versities engaged in space-related research. 
Applicants’ qualifications are reviewed by 
both the academy and the universities. The 
other country provides travel to the United 
States and subsistence for a year—again the 
program is not a U.S. subsidy—and NASA 
pays tuition and inland travel costs for visits 
to NASA centers. The pilot program so far 
has included seven fellows from six coun- 
tries and has been so successful that it will 
be expanded next fall. The European Space 
Research Organization (ESRO) already has 
set aside 15 fellowships to be used in this 
program. 

Resident research program: Under this 
plan, carefully selected senior scientists from 
both the United States and abroad work for 1 
year on either theory or experiments at God- 
dard or Goddard's Institute for Space Studies 
in New York City. In this case, NASA pro- 
vides, through the academy, a stipend con- 
sistent with the scientist's senior status. 

NASA also is responsive to invitations for 
U.S. scientists to go abroad for lectures, 
seminars, or possibly even stays of a full 
semester at foreign universities. It also is 
sponsoring 6-week summer institute in space 
sciences at Columbia University for out- 
standing undergraduates, in which about 20 
foreign students will participate. 

PEOGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


All aspects of the international program 
are administered by NASA's relatively tiny 
Office of International Programs, under Di- 
rector Arnold W, Frutkin. The Office consists 
of only 19 people, Including secretaries. 
draws legal and technical help from other 
NASA offices and centers, and most of the 
actual operation involved In joint agree- 
ments takes place at the field level—chiefly 
at Goddard and Wallops. This Office also co- 
ordinates with State Department, the 
Weather Bureau, the Academy, and other 

tions, 

ESRO, which has a membership of 10 Eu- 
ropean countries and is the first example of 
regional cooperation in space research, has 
sent groups to the United States to study 
NASA’s methods. NASA can deal with ESRO 
as it would with a single country, but 1t 
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retains the privilege of bilateral agreements 
With member nations just as member na- 
tions of BSRO retain the privilege of con- 
ducting their own national programs. 

NASA expects this regional cooperative ap- 
proach to grow—possibly in South America 
hext—and expects greater participation from 
Member nations of the U.N, space com- 
mittee. 

Joint satellite launching agreements so far 
have been completed only with the United 
Kingdom and Canada—chiefiy because cost 
and competence are formidable barriers. 
But the appearance of the large observa- 
tory satellites, which can carry a number 
of experiments, may permit other countries 
to send up single experiments. They would 
be subject to the same selection process used 
to select experiments by NASA, university 
and industry experimenters now. 

Participation in NASA’s space work has 
included Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland. All three have made correlated 
ground observations of Tiros weather satel- 
lites at the invitation of NASA and the 
Weather Bureau. 

“Some time ago there was a rash of propa- 
Banda that Tiros was a spy satellite,” one 
NASA official said. “The value of the open- 
ness of the program is that everyone recog- 
Nizes its benefits and sees from what it does 
that it is not a spy satellite. Had we been 
Secretive, they would still be calling it a spy, 
but foreigners have actually sat here and 
seen the readouts.” 


SOVIET SITUATION 


Recent talks in Geneva between Soviet 
emician A. A. Blagonravov and NASA’s 
Deputy Administrator, Dr. Hugh Dryden, pro- 
duced some hope that Russia may eventually 
Cooperate in space research. 
A joint communique issued by Dryden and 
mravov said that recommendations had 
n forwarded to both governments for co- 
Operation in meteorology, a world magnetic 
Survey and satellite telecommunications, 
looking toward eventual coordinated launch- 
ings of meteorological satellites and probable 
Coordinated launchings of satellites by each 
Country for the magnetic project. 

Frutkin pointed out in a speech some time 
ago that the International Geophysical Year, 
orten cited as an example of worldwide scien- 

cooperation, was in fact a collection of 
national programs loosely coordinated by a 
Nongovernmental mechanism; that it did not 
Solve any political problems; that Soviet in- 
transigence greatly restricted the ICY agree- 
Ments for exchange of information in space 
Tesearch, and that Russia has effetcively 
blocked a purely scientific symposium on 


research under U.N. auspices in order 


to exact a political price which would give it 
& veto over the activities of other nations in 
Meeting the problems of outer space. 

But the Geneva talks—followups to ex- 
changes of views by President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchey—have at least raised the 
Possibility that Russia has learned a lesson. 
U it has, some NASA officials are certain that 
the U.S. international program was the 
teacher. 


Washington Can’t Solve This 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 

Mr. MEADER, Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson, 
Mich., Citizen Patriot of October 9, 1962: 
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WASHINGTON CAN'T SoLVE THIS 


If nothing else, President Kennedy’s recent 
whirlwind stomp through Michigan demon- 
strated that the Chief of State still enjoys 
considerable personal popularity in this 
State, despite developments in Cuba and 
Berlin and his inability to whip his Demo- 
cratic Congress into line. 

Good-sized crowds turned out all along the 
way to cheer the President, and his pleas to 
register and to vote for progress. 

However, the President didn’t take leave of 
Washington and the crises facing the Na- 
tion merely to enhance his image. Far 
more urgent matters beckon Mr. Kennedy's 
attention, 

He and fellow Democrats are more con- 
cerned because soundings taken by their own 
pollsters tell them their party is in big 
trouble in Michigan, and several other Mid- 
west States, where Democrats have gained in- 
fluence during the last several years. 

President Kennedy and lesser figures are 
well aware that the only possible way of 
stemming the tide before election time Is to 
send in the first team. 

This they are doing, as the President's 
acknowledged political tour dramatized. 

With full weight on the panic button, 
Michigan Democrats already have flown in 
three Cabinet members, the Peace Corps Di- 
rector, and the President. Not only have 
they made one trip to Michigan to rescue 
Goy. John B. Swainson and associates from 
George Romney and the Republicans, they 
have promised to return for another round. 
And during the coming weeks, Harry S. 
Truman will come to Michigan with similar 
motives. 

All in all, the Democrats are obviously 
shaken by what they see as a possibility on 
November 6—the end of a 14-year rule of the 
State executive branch by the Democrats and 
labor unions, 

The Democrats cannot be blamed for rush- 
ing in their best troops in time of crisis. 

But Mr. Romney is precisely correct when 
he states that the issue in Michigan is leader- 
ship; leadership that Michigan Democrats 
have failed to produce. 

No amount of campaigning by the Presi- 
dent, ex-President Truman or others on the 
rescue mission squad from Washington is go- 
ing to solve this basic problem in Michigan. 


J.F.K. Soft on Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under au- 
thority to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I include here- 
with, from the Joplin Globe of Tuesday, 
October 9, 1962, a news—partial—report 
of my statements by remote control to 
my constituents at a rally at Redings 
Mill, Newton County, Mo., on Monday, 
October 8. Ordinarily, I do not insert 
such reports or remarks in the RECORD 
but this is apropos my action this date 
in introducing a bill before this Congress 
amending the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, which will become 
known as the Russian Organization 
Control Act of 1963. The news report 
follows: 
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HALL CLAAS JFK. Sort on Reps 


Representative Durwarp Hatt charged 
Monday night that the New Frontier has 
failed to enforce the laws against Commu- 
nists with the same vigor it used to enforce 
the law in Mississippi. 

Speaking over a telephone hookup from 
his Washington office to a Republican rally 
in Redings Mill, Dr. Hatt said the Justice 
Department has shown “more than 9 months 
of foot-dragging in the issue of the American 
Communist Party and its members, who 
have brazenly flouted the law and who have 
not been brought to justice,” 

Of the more than 10,000 Communists in 
this country, not one has registered as re- 
quired by US. laws, Hatt said. The deadline 
for Communists to register was last Decem- 
ber 20, and penalties for failure to register in- 
cluded fines and prison terms. 

“There is nó indication when, if ever, any 
of the Communists will be brought to trial,“ 
Dr. Hatt said. 

Haru told party workers at the rally that 
he believes Democrats are trying to keep 
Congress in session while “the President is 
campaigning all over the country at tax- 
payers’ expense for more Democrats.” 

Dr. HALL, who accused his opponent (Jim 
Thomas of Joplin), of twisting his voting 
record, said “I have a record I am proud to 
run on.” 

“Unlike my opponent,” HALL said, “I am 
not in favor of wasting your tax dollars in 
foreign ratholes.” 


Further Deterioration in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
no wonder that the American people are 
shocked, dismayed, and disgusted by 
President Kennedy’s lack of firmness in 
Cuba. 


He is now considering paying ransom 
with the taxpayers’ money. Is this to 
be part of his foreign policy for the 
future? Robert G. Spivack in last Sun- 
day's edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune and Fulton Lewis, Jr., in the 
October 9 issue of the New York Mirror 
further enlightened us on what is 
actually happening: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 
7. 1962] 
QUESTIONS ON CUBA 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WASHINGTON.—Clare Boothe Luce has ac- 
cused the President of showing a profile in 
indecision in dealing with Soviet-occupied 
Cuba. Other critics have used equally 
strong language. For his part the Presi- 
dent, anticipating the political storm that is 
brewing, has denounced cheap talk and rash 
action advocated by those who do not share 
the burdens of his office. 

All this excited comment refiects great 


“anxiety throughout the country and also 


within the Government. 

There is ample reason for this anxiety. 
The fact is that we and our neighbors in 
Latin America suffered a small-scale Pearl 
Harbor during July and August. We are only 
now being told its full dimensions. The 
difference between summer 1962, and De- 
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cember 1941, is that the Soviet Union has 
taken Cuba without firing a shot. 

According to the testimony of Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball, there were 85 
ships in the armada which carried Soviet 
men and material to Cuba. Their air mis- 
siles. are of a 20- to 25-mile range. They are 
building three or four missiles sites. They 
have sent 60 older type Mig Jet fighters, at 
least one advanced type jet fighter, with 
probably another 25 or 30 on the way. Mr. 
Ball reports the presence of 4.500 Soviet mil- 
itary “technicians”, other informed sources 
use a higher figure, counting all eastern bloc 
“technicians.” s 

There are many unanswered questions that 
are causing public anxlety about Cuba. Per- 
haps uppermost in people's minds is, “How 
did they sneak in?” 

Until the administration tells us just 
what happened, the President is going to 
find it difficult to win support for what- 
ever policies toward Cuba he develops be- 
cause there will always be lingering doubts 
as to whether we are being told the whole 
truth. 

For example: 

Did the Central Intelligence Agency, un- 
der its new Director, John McCone, know 
of this armada of Soviet supplies and men? 
If the CIA did know, when were the facts 
reported to those White House officials whose 
job it is to oversee national security? 

Assuming that the facts were known by 
the proper authorities, another question 
arises: Why was there no public warning 
to the Soviet Union that we would consider 
the presence in Cuba of Soviet troops and 
technicians to be an unfriendly act? 

The argument is put forth that the Rus- 
sians might have become angry and started 
shooting. The fact is that they have always 
backed down in the face of determined re- 
sistance, even in Europe. Is it reasonable 
to believe they would have done otherwise 
thousands of miles from the main body of 
their land-based troops? 

This very same argument was offered as 
an excuse for permitting the wall to go 
up in Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev gambled that 
in Berlin and in Cuba we were “too liberal 
to fight.” Apparently he was not worried 
that we might become angry. 

Another point raised in the State De- 
partment. goes like this: If we object to a 
Soviet base in Cuba, they might make trouble 
about our bases in Turkey or Great Britain 
or other countries. To this, two answers 
suggest themselves. 

First, they have for years been making 
trouble about our oversea bases. Who in- 
spired the “Yankee go home” demonstra- 
tions? Second, and far more important, the 
people in these nations know that we have 
not used our military bases for purposes of 
suppression. 

Our soldiers did not put down the rebel- 
lion in Turkey. We have not prevented free 
elections anywhere. Equating American 
oversea. behavior with Soviet oversea opera- 
tions is thesis that our aims are imperial- 
ist. 
No administration enjoys the embarrass- 
ment that inevitably follows Khrushehev's 
provocative demonstrations. Mr. Kennedy 
does not like it any more than General 
Eisenhower appreciated K's withdrawal of 
the invitation to visit the Soviet Union. We 
can expect. Republicans to try to make as 
much political hay out of Mr. Kennedy's 
embarrassment as Candidate Kennedy did 
in 1960: 

But the American electorate may be 
growing weary of demagogy about Cuba 
from politicians in both parties. What does 
worry us is the presence of the Red Army. 
Until the Soviet Union withdraws its men, 
there will be little peace in the Western 
Hemisphere and not much here at home. 
Meanwhile Cuba remains a vast concentra- 
tion camp just 90 miles off our shores. 
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[From the New York Mirror, Oct. 9, 1962] 
Cartro. RePportT—Rosy Rep PRAISE For 
Sort-on-Cusa CROWD 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, October 8. Kremlin leaders 
have a few words of commendation for 
“sober-minded Americans“ who “protest em- 
phatically the hotheads of Washington.” 

The powerful voice of Radio Moscow on 
September 25 praised the activities of U.S: 
students who oppose any move against Fidel 
Castro's “island of freedom.” 

The Moscow broadcast singled out some- 
thing called the American Union of Students 
in Defense of Peace. It said that “the stu- 
dents picketed the White House September 
23 In protest against anti-Cuban provoca- 
tions. The students called for a policy of 
peace and friendship with Cuba." 

A check by this office with Government 
security agencies disclosed that the Ameri- 
can Union of Students in Defense of Peace 
is another name for the Student Peace Union, 
a nationwide leftwing pacifist. group. 

Thegroup is not Communist controlled. 
Leftist students at 160 colleges and uni- 
versities, however, are said to support the 
group, which calls for immediate disarm- 
ament. The group is dedicated to the prop- 
osition that war under any circumstances 18 
unthinkable. 

Radio Moscow cited a recent article in the 
Nation magazine by Samuel Shapiro, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan history professor. He 
attacked any invasion of Cuba as costly and 
dangerous to the cause of world peace. 

Shapiro is quoted by Radio Moscow as say- 
ing: “I think that tn its policy in respect to 
Latin American countries, as well as in the 
other parts of the world, Republicans and 
Democrats apparently are defending not na- 
tional Interest but the property and profits 
of a handful of corporations.” 

The words of the disarmament buff, James 
P. Warburg, are also given wide circulation 
by Radio Moscow. It reports that the ‘“well- 
known publicist attempted to pour cold water 
on the fevered brows of bellicose Senators in 
Washington.” Warburg, says Radio Moscow, 
feels that any military action against Cuba 
would be a violation of the U.N. Charter and 
contrary to U.S. treaty obligations, 

While certain Americans receive Kremlin 
kudos, others come under scorching at- 
tack. In that category are U.S. Senators 
Dorp, KEATING, Tower, and GOLDWATER., All 
have blasted the administration foreign pol- 
icy as weak kneed, 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter I received from Mr. G. M. Ellis, 
in which he expresses concern over the 
possibility of Federal control over edu- 
cation accompanying Federal aid. Mr. 
Ellis has made some very thought pro- 
voking comments which I am sure will 
be of interest to all. 

Hon, CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: After answering a ques- 
tionnaire in the Palo Alto Times, the other 
day, which was forwarded to you by the re- 
quested method, I thought I would amplify 
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my personal objections to the Federal Goy- 
ernment becoming involved in education. 

In my opinion, I believe it dangerous, with 
the trends toward centralization, to allow 
power to become centralized, regardless of 
the purpose, except those that we clasically 
believe a Federal Government should have 
and which are set forth in the Constitution. 
My firm belief is that education should 
never become in any way. associated with in- 
doctrination. I can't beleve that Pederal 
moneys would not have attached to their dis- 
bursement certain features of control and, 
in the future, if they were in the hands of 
men who are hungering for statist power. 
there is no reason to believe that they would 
not force their curriculum upon the schools. 
Further, if the Federal Government under- 
takes this program of financial “assistance”, 
the local governments would then back off 
on the amounts they appropriate for schools 
and demand more and more of the Federal 
Government to take the place of the money 
spent elsewhere. This, in effect, means that 
we would enter the era of trading school 
buildings for some other Federal project. 
Again, I believe the facts are correct that 
more school buildings were built In the last 
10 years than in any decade prior to this 
period. Where, then, is the dramatic, Imme- 
diate need? Maybe the arguments creating 
the need are based on a “relativist” view of 
some recent Russian propaganda, which 
seems to be stimulating a lot of pronounce- 
ments of our shortcomings and need for 
action. 

In spite of all the propaganda (domestic) 
being issued that. this is a required program, 
the problem is far greater. The announced 
estimate, the other day, regarding 1 million 
children not graduating from high school, in 
this day and age of required technological or 
some other form of educational training. 
appears to me to be the paramount problem 
facing us today. Here again, we are think- 
ing more about the material elements and 
quantities of a system, rather than the hu- 
man element. Actually, the problem of 
school attendance, to complete high 
to gain a usable education, can only be cor- 
rected on a local level. The problem in- 
volves individual people, it involves families, 
it inyolves the morale of schools and of 
teachers and, most certainly, it involves the 
selling of the idea of school to certain par- 
ents, who believe in this day and age that 
an educated person is to be suspected. Even 
locally, we find that there are many children 
who come from homes in which, I suspect, 
the idea of violence is still taught as the 
way to obtain the ends desired, At least, 
these children are not being influenced in 
the opposite direction. The number of chil- 
dren playing “hookey” from a local high 
school, with which I am familiar, are mostly 
amongst those who have little or no r 
for book larnin’”. Until this type of local 
thing Is corrected it will be very difficult to 
convince these children, some of whom are 
highly intelligent, that they should remain 
in school and obtain a worthwhile education. 
I can’t believe that moneys collected from 
individual people and sent to Washington 
and then returned to the local community 
can, in any way, solve this problem, In fact, 
if the wrong type of administrators of this 
program, who have the power of coercion 
granted by the Federal Government, are in- 
volved in the granting of the moneys to local 
communities, all sorts of side-effect prob- 
lems would exist which, I believe, would fur- 
ther aggravate the current condition. To 
me, it would alleviate the local community 
of the responsibility and, therefore, these 
other problems, that I mentioned above, 
would unconsciously be classified as a sub- 
ject for Federal corrective action. 

The idea that some States are unable to 
afford the required classrooms, on a local 
level, is further indication that the Federal 
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Government is, therefore, taking too much 
money out of the community. If the Fed- 
eral Government continues to take this 
money out of the community and siphons 
back into these communities moneys taken 
from other communities, the amount re- 
turned being not nearly equal to the amount 
collected, not by the wildest stretch of imag- 
ination can this be considered as a solution. 
I have yet to see a dollar granted by any gov- 
ernment which did not entail some form of 
either silent coercive action, or out-and-out 
Tequired direction, for the expenditure of 
the money. 

Perhaps I am one of those people who is 
against “progress”, but I have yet to see 
progress made along lines establishing 
greater powers in a centralized government 
which actually improves the lot of individ- 
ual people. To me, there is no progress 
unless we stop looking at the fancy build- 
ings and roads and other physical projects 
you can put your hands on and begin to 
look at the lives of individual people. To 
me, the test is whether these people can bet- 
ter live their own individual lives and are 
stimulated into bettering themselves by edu- 
cating themselves to the realities of the time. 
Just building more federally sponsored class- 
rooms and furnishing more indoctrinated 
teachers is not going to solve our basic 
Problem. One of the strengths of our so- 
clety is our regional differences. These dif- 
ferences would, in my opinion, be eliminated 
in time if education were to be directed 
from Washington. 

I still believe that Von Mises stated cor- 
rectly the test for any program, by merely 
asking one question: “Will the program ac- 
complish what it is proposed to accom- 
Plish?” If, after studying this problem, the 
ultimate goal over the next 10 years is to 
run our educational system in a manner in 
Which we run our agricultural program, then 
the vote should be “Yes” for the program. 
However, it will not utilize to the best advan- 
tages, our human resources, individual peo- 
Ple, by allowing these persons to individually 
Pursue their own best courses. The only re- 
Sult, thus far, in public education is an at- 
tempt to educate by “levelling” masses of 
People to a least common denominator, 
Which can never be accurately established as 
reasonable and accurate, The only way this 
Can be changed is on a local level, where 
experimentation to find the proper and best 
Solution can continue without being forced 
to conform to a dictated nationwide stand- 
ard. I sincerely believe that a vote on this 
issue will separate the “group thinkers” 
from the people who believe in the “human 
Action” (Von Mises), of individual people. 

I most sincerly appreciate the opportunity 
to unburden myself at length to you, as I 
have done in this letter, I hope some day 
We may be able to say to the world that we 
Practice, as well as say we believe in, those 
Strentghs which enable us to produce the 
best possible society here on earth, 

Sincerely, 
G. M. ELLIS. 


Education—Federal Dollars: Lack of 
U.S. Aid Policy Seen as Leading to 
Crisis in Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
Cosponsor of the higher education meas- 
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ure, a member of the Senate Labor and 

Public Welfare Committee and its Sub- 

committee on Education, and a member 

of the conference committee, it is a mat- 
ter of genuine regret to me that we have 

been unable to reach an agreement on a 

bill to provide assistance to public and 

other nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning. 

As a conferee, I tried, as did others 
on the committee, to salvage a compro- 
mise aid to education measure. Follow- 
ing the action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in rejecting the conference re- 
port, I expressed my personal desire and 
my official interest in striving for a fur- 
ther sincere, concerted effort to achieve 
an acceptable but meaningful compro- 
mise bill. But this has been impossible. 

The Nation's investment in education 
is the criterion for our economic growth, 
our standards of living, and our national 
security. What happens to American 
education in the years ahead will deter- 
mine in a major degree what will happen 
to America. 

According to the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges, on whose 
advisory board I serve, many splendid 
small colleges have been operating be- 
low capacity while some of the large in- 
stitutions must reject students because 
of the lack of facilities. 

To accommodate more than 3 million 
additional college and university stu- 
dents expected in the next 10 years, it 
has been estimated that we will need to 
spend at least $19 billion to provide new 
buildings, land, and equipment, and to 
replace buildings now in use which are 
obsolete and substandard. 

In the areas of the various physical 
sciences, a serious problem is recognized 
in being able to provide and equip the 
laboratories to teach and demonstrate 
new findings resulting from the research 
explosion during and since World 
War II. In addition, laboratories for 
doing research as well as the facilities 
needed for training greater numbers of 
doctors, dentists, and other specialists 
and technicians are needed. There are 
now more than 2,000 colleges and uni- 
versities providing education acceptable 
toward a degree. Less than 500 get Fed- 
eral research assistance. 

The key issues involving the expendi- 
tures of Federal dollars for research and 
development programs within our edu- 
cational institutions are summarized in 
a significant article, “Lack of U.S. Aid 
Policy Seen as Leading to Crisis in 
Colleges,” by Fred M. Hechinger in the 
October 7 issue of the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION—FEDERAL Dol Lans: Lack or U.S. 
Arp Ponicy SEEN AS LEADING TO CRISIS IN 
COLLEGES 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

The argument whether Federal money 
should go to higher education is an Alice in 
Wonderland debate. The Government is 
already massively involved, but at present 
every additional Federal dollar merely seems 
to make the colleges and universities run 
faster to keep financially tn the same precari- 
ous place. Last week, the national conven- 
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tion in Chicago of the American Council on 
Education, the largest assembly of college 
presidents, was devoted to a search for more 
effective Government action. 

What, according to major papers, pre- 
sented at the meetings, are the key issues 
as increasing amounts of Federal dollars go 
to the colleges? 

(1) Research; In a carefully documented 
background paper, John C. Weaver, vice 
president for research and dean of the 
Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa. pointed out that historically the Fed- 
eral Government entered research early, 
Thomas Jefferson subsidized the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1804 for much the same 
reasons that caused the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to give similar aid 
to the astronauts in 1962: exploration of the 
unknown. 

In the decade from 1951 to 1961, the Na- 
tion (from all sources) spent $80 billion for 
research and development, and the Federal 
Government was responsible for about half 
of each year's total at the beginning and two- 
thirds of it toward the end of that decade. 
To underline the trend, in the late 1930's the 
Federal Government annually budgeted 
about $100 million for all its research and 
development programs; in 1960, it was $8.1 
billion, and for fiscal 1963, it is estimated to 
be $12.4 billion. 

To put the university aspect into fucus, 
Dr. Weaver pointed out that about 11 per- 
cent of that overall Federal spending for 
research and development directly concerns 
the educational establishment. This can be 
translated into an estimated $1.2 billion for 
fiscal 1962, But these figures include such 
vast research centers under university su- 
pervision as the Argonne National Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago. 

If such centers are eliminated from the 
budget totals, the Federal outlay in direct 
support of research and development at the 
colleges and universities is placed at $563 
million in 1961 and $732 million this year. 

(2) Balance and impact: Fortunately for 
the institutions, the Federal expenditures for 
basic research appear to be growing at a 
faster rate than those for the applied kind. 

But the real and widely misunderstood 
problem is that most of this money repre- 
sents a purchase of services rather than aid 
to education. The subsidy furthermore over- 
looks important academic fields. In 1961, of 
the entire Federal expenditure for basic re- 
search, 71 percent went to the physical 
sciences, including mathematics and engi- 
neering; 26 percent to biology, medicine, and 
agriculture; 2 percent to the psychological 
sciences; 1 percent to the social sciences, and 
nothing to the humanities. 


MONEY 


Of the Nation's more than 2,000 colleges 
and universities, fewer than 500 get any Fed- 
eral research money whatsoever. More than 
two-thirds of all such money goes to 25 in- 
stitutions, and 100 colleges and universities 
get about 95 percent of the total. Geograph- 
ically, this select group is composed of strong 
private institutions in southern New Eng- 
land and the Mid-Atlantic seaboard, a cluster 
of large State universities in the Middle West 
and a handful of outstanding public and 
private institutions on the Pacific Coast. 

A strong voice in defense of present Fed- 
eral action, however, was raised by Mc- 
George Bundy, former dean of the arts and 
science facilities at Harvard and now a spe- 
cial assistant to President Kennedy, He 
called the Federal investment “extremely 
productive both for the national security 
and for the quality of our civilization” and 
added that the process of this investment on 
the whole tends to “enhance the freedom 
and independent strength of the colleges and 
universities.” For one thing, he pointed out 
the Federal money does not build athletic 
fields and support football programs. He 
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said the Government often makes grants 
more effectively than the major founda- 
tions. 

Too much time is spent by education 
spokesmen debating Federal participation as 
if it were still “an uncertain experiment in- 
stead of the stable and growing reality which 
it is," he said. As for the threat of im- 
balance, he added that while “distortions” 
must be avoided “there are very learned 
men * * * who seem to me just plain wrong 
in their fear of the rise of science.” 

WORK PAYMENTS 

(3) Fallacies and remedies: Practically 
none of the Government money now going 
to higher education supports the educational 
structure. With the exception of the loans 
for dormitory construction (about $250 mil- 
lion annually), practically all the other ex- 
penditures are payments for work done. 
Furthermore, research grants frequently fall 
to cover the entire cost of the projects, with 
the institutions paying the difference for 
such items as building maintenance, heat, 
and light. 

This is true not only of research grants 
but of the 107 contracts with 88 universities 
operating in 37 foreign countries as part of 
the foreign aid program ($109 million this 
year); of student Ioan and fellowship pro- 
grams (about $370 million a year from all 
Federal sources); of aid going to forelgn stu- 
dents and scholars here. 

In other words, higher education gives 
more aid than it gets. 

Dr. David D. Henry, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, warned that for lack of a 
policy or public understanding, the univer- 
sities are drifting toward a disastrous “day 
of reckoning” when the greatest enrollments 
hit them—between 1965 and 1970. 

But he also charged that education has 
failed to translate its needs into a message 
comprehensible to Congress. 

Without naming the National Education 
Association, whose executive secretary sent 
a message to Congress urging defeat of the 
college aid bill rather than including church- 
related institutions in such aid, Dr. Henry 
challenged “the impropriety of speaking 
without consultation with those directly 
affected.” 

TERM CHALLENGED 

Finally. Dr. Henry challenged the very 
term of “Federal aid to higher education” 
as a slogan with “vague and sinister impli- 
cations about Federal control.” He urged: 

“We should be asking the American peo- 
ple, Do you want teachers in your class- 
rooms, doctors at your bedside, lawyers in 
your courts, scientists in your research lab- 
oratories? * * * Are you willing to ask the 
Federal Government to help assure that 
there will be room for your son or daughter 
or your grandson or granddaughter on some 
college campus? 

He suggested—and there appears to be 
growing support for this demand—that a 
board of Presidential advisors, “unfettered by 
politics and unencumbered by administra- 
tive authority or responsibility,” be created 
similar to the committees that now advise 
the President on science and economics. 

Among the most widely quoted studies 
last week was “The Federal Interest in Higher 
Education” (McGraw-Hill, 1962) by Homer 
Babbidge and Robert Rosenzweig. And a 
key sentence in that volume reads; “What is 
neoded from the Government is a point of 
view toward higher education that includes 
an end to the notion that institutions of 
higher education are self-regulating, self- 
feeding production machines that can be 
called on indiscriminately to produce goods 
and services without damage to the mecha- 
nism.” 

But Mr. Bundy added that college presi- 
dents, caught in cutthroat competition, must 
give a stronger voice to their common in- 
terest. 
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Editorial Comments From Pennsylvania 
and Delaware Newspapers on Tel- 
star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I include the follow- 
ing editorial comments regarding Tel- 
star: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bulle~ 
tin, July 30, 1962] 
Tetstar’s Dark SME 

By almost unanimous vote, Telstar and its 
bouncing television, radio, and telephone po- 
tentialities was a magnificent technological 
achievement. 

There is where the unanimity ends. 
Politically, Telstar has already become a very 
worrlsome thing. There is more than one 
big man in Washington who could wish 
that it had not been quite so successful 
quite so soon; not at least while Congress 
was still In session. 

The problem involves Telstar's unusual 
parentage. It was developed and sent up 
through a partnership of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and U.S. Government 
rocketmen. The money was provided pri- 
vately. Some facilities and some of the 
brains were taxpayer provided. 

Congress was asked to seal this private- 
public partnership for future Telstar devel- 
opment. The President wants this bill. 
The House agreed overwhelmingly, All the 
Republicans and some of the Democrats in 
the Senate want it. But certain Democratic 
Senators are so violently opposed that they 
have been filibustering and threatening to 
tie up the whole session to defeat what they 
regard as a gigantic “giveaway” to private 
ind 


ustry. 

The resultant tleup puts President Ken- 
nedy in an extremely awkward spot politi- 
cally, with his own party in revolt and his 
opposition standing by him, Much worse 
than this, it jeopardizes action on a long list 
of unfinished business of greater impor- 
tance—the trade bill, the tax bill, the farm 
bill, a dozen appropriations bills including 
that for defense spending. Telstar can't be 
brought back and delayed for a while; but 
the vital business of the United States can 
be and la being delayed. 

Better than a long delay, and better than 
ramming this bill through a Senate which 
has been hearing some sincere arguments 
against it, might be a temporary withdrawal 
of the measure. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
July 11, 1962] 


A New STAR ror PEACE 


The U.S, success in rocketing the world's 
firat international communications satellite, 
Telstar into orbit represents another enor- 
mous stride by this country in putting space 
to use for the purpose of peace. 


in basic space re- 
search, and the partnership of industry and 
Government in preparing for an interna- 
tional system of radio and television com- 
munications via space refiects the practical 
nature of the American program, 

The United States is not reaching out into 
space for the sake of power, or self- 
aggrandizement. 

It is seeking only to defend itself and 
the free world and advance the sum total of 
mankind's useful knowledge. 


Inquirer, 
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On that score, the Telstar experiment 
speaks with a conviction totally lacking in 
any space achievement of the Soviet Union. 
Whether or not this first test fulfills all the 
hopes for it, the fact that it is being at- 
tempted is a reminder of the continued, 
massive progress American scientists are 
making in space exploration. 

Telstar is not just another spectacular 
stunt to convince the world of the exist- 
ence of an awesome military weapon, which 
could be used to obliterate whole nations, 
leaving even the survivors to suffer a half- 
life until they too succumb, It is the exact 
opposite, 

The Telstar project Is conceived solely to 
improve understanding among the peoples 
of the world, to bind them closer together in 
good will and mutual respect. 

It is particularly appropriate that this 
experiment has been undertaken by a com- 
bination of public and private effort. The 
satellite itself was developed and paid for 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, but it was carried into orbit—for a fee— 
by a Government rocket. The commercial 
possibilities which the Telstar foreshadows 
would involve a series of orbiting relay sta- 
tions forming a worldwide network to be 
used for radio, telephone, television, teletype, 
and picture transmission. 

Such a system—once it was established and 
functioning—could serve beyond the wildest 
dreams of a few years ago to encourage the 
friendly inclinations of men toward one an- 
other. Actually, Telstar is the fourth relay 
satellite America has put into orbit, and 
only one among dozens of satellites with 
which it has probed into space for Infor- 
mation and purposes that are solely confined 
to peace. 
The Telstar is a symbol of U.S, good works 
at their best. It is up to Congress, the ad- 
ministration and the representatives of 
private industry involved to see to it that the 
project lives up fully—both for the present 
and the long run—to that proud standard. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal Every 
Evening, July 12, 1962] 
TELSTAR—GOOD INVESTMENT 

Telstar, the 34-Inch ball put into orbit 
through the cooperation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and private industry, is not the first 
satellite to perform a useful task. But some- 
how American Telephone & Telegraph's prop- 
erty has really brought it home to Ameri- 
cans—and we hope to other peoples around 
the world—that the conquest of outer space 
is going to make life better for everyone 
living on this planet. 

We are already convinced that such a sat- 
ellite will make it possible to transmit tele- 
vision programs from practically anywhere 
on earth to anywhere else on the globe. The 
first picture sent from the little town of An-- 
dover, Maine, to Telstar and relayed back to 
the Nation's TV networks, was as clear as if it 
had traveled 20 miles or so. And it was just 
as clear on French sets that recelyed it. Last 
night French and British programs, the first 
taped and the other live, were transmitted to 
this side of the water with equal success. 

Of course, Telstar, all by itself, can’t do 
much to meet the growing need for channels 
to carry messages, as well as television and 
radio programs, around the world. After all, 
it is only a pilot model for others to come. 
But it's certain that more will follow; the 
success of this first commercial satellite 
shows that. 

Telstar is, obviously, a portent of things to 
come. The fact that AT. & T. put up the $4 
million to build, launch, and track it seems 
to say that private enterprise is going to have 
a part in making man's new knowledge of 
space serve man. Certainly It says that pri- 
vate enterprise has the initiative and the re- 
sources to make a contribution In this area. 

It’s noteworthy that Telstar is an Ameri- 
can satellite. The Russians led with their 
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sputnik, and they have been keeping their 
lead in space exploration with their space- 
ships, But we are apparently ahead in piling 
up information that can be used to solve 
some existing problems—or problems to come. 
That is, we are ahead in seeking practical 
applications of what we know. 

This partnership of Government and in- 
dustry has had an auspicious beginning. 
And the risk capital put up by A.T. & T. will 
Prove a good investment if we draw the obvi- 
Ous lesson—which is that here, as elsewhere 
in our economy, the profit motive can get 
good results. 


[From the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
Journal, July 11, 1962] 
TELSTAR A TRIBUTE TO TEAM OF GOVERNMENT, 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Those who looked in on television last 
evening to see a picture of an American flag 
Waving in the Maine breeze to the strains of 
the Star-Spangled Banner were privileged to 
Share in a great moment. For that was the 
first time a picture had been beamed to a 
Satellite hundreds of miles above the earth 
where the signal was received, amplified 10 
billion times, then retransmitted back to 
earth where it was picked up and fed through 
the Nation’s three TV networks to be viewed 
by millions of Americans. 

What makes the achievement particularly 
Noteworthy was that both pictures and sound 
Originating in the United States of America 
Were picked up by receivers in Britain and 

thus proving the feasibility of trans- 
Oceanic television. 

Man's progress in improving the means of 
Communication has been tremendous since 
the days when he could communicate no 
farther than the sound of his voice. It is 
lamentable that man's understanding of his 
fellow man has falled to keep pace. 

There are many notable aspects about Tel- 
Star. Technically, it is a modern marvel. 
Its 15,000 components are contained in a 
3414-inch sphere. Power for the amplifica- 
ton and transmission of broadcast signals 
Comes from 19 nickel-cadmium cells rim- 
ming the inner periphery of the satellite's 20- 
inch electronic package. These cells, of the 
type used in rechargeable flashlights, are 
Charged by 3,600 solar cells, mounted on a 
Ctramic base in a platinum frame, on the 
Satellite’s skin. The solar cells, which con- 

the sun's energy into electricity, are 
Covered with manmade clear sapphire to 
Protect them from electron bombardments. 

In addition to its primary function as a 
Communications satellite, Telstar will report 
on 115 items of data. 

Aside from the technical aspect, Telstar is 
& tremendous demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by the team of Government and 
Private American enterprise. 

We have seen no published figures on the 
Cost of Telstar, which was developed by 

can Telephone and Telegraph's Bell 
laboratories, It is known, however, that the 
Company paid the Government’s National 
Space Aeronuatics and Space Administration 
1 Million to launch Telstar in a giant rocket 
Tom Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

The idea for Telstar was born years ago. 
John R. Pierce, a Bell Laboratories scien- 
made the first concrete proposals that 
SPace satellites be used for overseas com- 
Munication, in 1954. That, for the record, 
as 3 years before Russia's Sputnik I was 

orblted. 
In a technica paper published the follow- 
ing year, Dr. Pierce analyzed two methods 
or communicating via satellites: by reflect- 
ing signals off mirror-like passive satellites 
Sr by transmitting to active satellites which 
Would catch and amplify the signals before 

tting them back to earth. 

In 1960, NASA launched Echo I, a ten- 
D high reflecting balloon. Experiments 

Toved the worth of Dr. Pierce 's ideas. Voices 
Tua Still photographs were bounced off Echo 
as It orbited the earth. 
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Bell soon had some 400 scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians at work. Out of it 
came the Telstar satellite and the success- 
ful experiment of last evening. 

The next step may be a whole series of 
satellites orbiting the earth, one of which 
would always be in sight between two ground 
stations. Or, it might consist of three re- 
peater stations, in orbit 23,500 miles above 
the earth, relaying messages or pictures from 
one to another around the earth at the speed 
of light. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
July 11, 1962} 
Tse TV SATELLITE 


Successful launching of the Telstar satel- 
lite by the United States heralds a new and 
exciting era in communications. 

It is a major step toward perfection of a 
global network of television satellites which, 
in a world where almost half the people are 
either illiterate or semiliterate, could breed 
greater peace and understanding among the 
diverse nations of the earth, 

To be sure, Telstar is not the first com- 
munications satellite. The United States 
previously launched three others of this 
nature, and two still are orbiting the earth. 

But Telstar is the first satellite equipped 
to transmit TV across the oceans. And it is 
the forerunner of the kind of satellites which 
someday soon will make it possible for folks 
in Pittsburgh to pick up a telephone and 
dial a manmade moon to talk to someone 
in London or Rome or Calcutta. 

Previous communications satellites estab- 
lished the fact such space vehicles can be 
used to transmit voices, telegrams, teletype 
messages, pictures and high-speed business 
data over thousands of miles. Thus they 
can be used to augment ordinary commu- 
nications facilities. 

With undersea cables already approaching 
the point of saturation, communications 
satellites become a virtual necessity. And 
the Nation which first perfects such satellites 
stands to gain much—economically, socially, 
politically, and militarily. 

It is heartening to note that in this fleld, 
as in weather satellites, the United States 
is ahead of the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
Russians aren't even in this race as yet. 

Now it is time for Congress to stop its 
haggling and to enact a communications 
satellite law which will insure continued U.S. 
leadership in this vital area. 

This can best be guaranteed not by estab- 
lishing a Government monopoly over com- 
munications satellites, as suggested by some 
legislators, but by giving private enterprise— 
which conceived, built and paid for Telstar— 
the incentive to apply to space the same bold- 
ness and ingenuity that have brought to the 
United States the best communications sys- 
tem in the world. 


[From the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald, 
July 12, 1962] 
GREAT TEAMWORK 


A perfect demonstration of free enter- 
prise working hand in hand with our Na- 
tion's Government was provided with the 
successful orbit of the Telstar satellite. 

Due to the vision, know-how and resources 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. this 
great scientific adventure was successful. 
This firm risked nearly $50 million in this 
venture without any assurance of financial 
return. 

Telstar has achieved one of the most im- 
portant and practical goals of all space ex- 
perts. It has long been considered that the 
first nation achieving a workable system of 
giobal communication would be in a po- 
sition to offer its facilities to the world and 
control their use for many years. 

A.T. & T. has placed our Nation in the en- 
viable position of the leader and under the 
terms of a bill now before Congress this part- 
nership of Government and private enter- 
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prise would continue to develop and operate 
the new worldwide system. The measure 
could create a new corporation in which the 
public and common carriers like A.T. & T. 
each would buy half the stock. The two 
classes of stockholders would elect equal 
number of directors and the Government 
would name 3 to the 15-member board. 
There would be no Federal funds involved. 

While the bill has been okayed by the 
House and bears the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, nine Members of the Senate 
are holding out for Government ownership 
and operation. 

It would be wise for these Senators, after 
Telstar's success, to agree that the United 
States can accomplish much more through 
industry and Government working hand in 
hand, not battling each other. 


Communist Propaganda Through the U.S. 
Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
Mr. Vlasta Vraz, president, Czechoslovak 
National Council of America. This great 
and patriotic organization was very help- 
ful to me in my research concerning the 
inflow and outflow of Communist polit- 
ical propaganda and supported my 
efforts to stop the delivery of this mate- 
rial through the U.S. postal system with 
vigor. 

In his letter to me Mr. Vraz says: 

CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, ~ 
Chicago, Il, October 8, 1962. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: The 
Czechoslovak National Council is grateful to 
you for your fight for the postal rate bill 
amendment, which we have been following 
closely in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We 
are glad to know that you could use some of 
our information in the American Bulletin 
for your report to the subcommittee in the 
Sena’ 


. 


Today we are calling your attention to an- 
other matter concerning relations with the 
Red regime of Czechoslovakia. The enclosed 
memorandum was sent last week to the De- 
partment of State. 

Many Americans are concerned about their 
Czechoslovak relatives, especially as condi- 
tions are deteriorating there. According to 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Americans paid 
$1,543,000 for Tuzex alone in the 6 months 
from May to December 1961; the amount is 
much larger by now. That is altogether too 
many dollars to pay to a Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

The Czechoslovak National Council be- 
lieves, therefore, that our Government 
should Insist on something approaching re- 
ciprocity, as suggested by us in the enclosed 
memorandum. 

We hope very much that you will give it 
your valued consideration, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Vuasta Vraz, President. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter and the fol- 
lowing statement point out very clearly 
that there is no such thing as true rec- 
iprocity between this country and those 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
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The statement referred to above 
follows: 
REVIEW OF CZECHOSLOVAK COMMUNIST POLICY 
TUZEX 


Under Communist rule, there has been a 
continued scarcity of food and consumer 
in Czechoslovakia. In the past, a 
flood of American gift packages with Amer- 
ican goods brought relief to grateful Czech- 
oslovak relatives and friends. However, the 
freedom of entry for such merchandise has 
been gradually restricted by the following 
Czechoslovak regulations: 

(a) First, sending of canned goods wus 
prohibited. 

(b) A disinfection certificate was re- 
quired. 

(c) The number of gift packages to a 
recipient per year was limited. 

(d), Likewise the number of any item con- 
tained in the package was limited to one. 

(e) In 1961, customs duties on all items 
were raised to prohibitive rates, especially 
on such items as wool, nylon, coffee. For 
instance, the duty on an ordinary pullover 
amounts to 180 crowns (hourly wage of an 
average worker is 8 crowns). 

(f) Finally, customs duties on used cloth- 
ing were increased to 50 crowns a kilogram 
(2.2 pound). With duties raised sky-high, 
the recipient cannot possibly pay for a gift 
package. On a package valued at $15 the 
customs duty equals a weekly wage. 

Through these measures, the Czechoslovak 
regime has forced American citizens either 
to stop their aid to needy relatives or else 
to deposit dollars with the Czechoslovak 
State Office Tuzex, established for the pur- 
pose of collecting abroad highly desirable 
dollars and other hard currencies, in ex- 
change for goods made in Czechoslovakia 
that are sold to Czechoslovak citizens, the 
recipients of the dollar remittances. The 
dollars are retained by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment and the beneficiaries of the remit- 
tances receive only Czechoslovak goods. 
Thus the export of U.S. produced goods has 
been stopped and the outflow of U.S, dollars 
has increased, thereby damaging doubly our 
economy. Moreover, the U.S. currency thus 
acquired is available to the Czechoslovak 
Government for the financing of Communist 
subversive activities, espionage, and other 
action against the free world, the United 
States in particular. 

Americans of Czechoslovak desecnt feel 
that such a monopoly should not be allowed 
to operate on American soil. We not only 
tolerate the advantages which the Czecho- 
slovak Government derives from the opera- 
tions of the Tuzex agency, but also accept 
without protest the disadvantages inflicted 
upon our country. Instead, we should at 
least insist on the following: That for each 
$15 deposited with Tuzex for Czechoslovak 
merchandise, American senders be allowed to 
send a 20-pound gift package of American 
goods; moreover, that no excessive customs 
duties be levied on the American goods. 

It is our considered opinion that the 
Czechoslovak Government needs the U.S. dol- 
lars collected by the Tuzex agency badly 
enough to be willing to make concessions if 
faced with the possibility of a ban on Tuzex 
monopoly operations by appropriate action of 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice. = 

OTHER HOSTILE ACTS AGAINST AMERICANS 


1. The Czechoslovak regime blackmails 
American citizens who intend to obtain a 
Czechoslovak emigration visa for a member 
of their immediate family into paying large 
amounts of money; 

2. Czechoslovak authorities collect amounts 
in U.S, dollars from American citizens pur- 
ported to cover maintenance, installment 
payments or interest on loans on property in 
Czechoslovakia, although such property has 
already been confiscated and is now the 
property of the Czechoslovak state; 
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3. By arranging conducted tours with a 
propaganda slant for Americans visiting 
Czechoslovakia, by offering them free medi- 
cal care and hospital services, the Commu- 
nist regime tries to turn them into 
Communist agents or fellow travelers upon 
thelr return to the United States; 

4. The Czechoslovak regime reduces pen- 
sion payments to persons related to Ameri- 
can citizens who are active anti-Communists 
in this country, threatening them with an- 
nulment of pension benefits and other per- 
secutlon. In this way the Czechoslovak 
Government extends its influence on Ameri- 
cans on American soll, curtailing their law- 
ful rights and sometimes even obstructing 
them in fulfilling their duties as American 
citizens. 

These methods and means by which 
the present Government of Czechoslovakia 
misuses, disregards and restricts—unchal- 
lenged—the normal conduct of Czechoslovak 
American relations is a matter of grave con- 
cern to us. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America is not arguing for a restriction of 
contacts with Czechoslovakia and other 
Communist countries. On the contrary, 
such contacts should be enlarged upon in 
order to reduce international tensions, pro- 
mote understanding, and inspire hope for 
freedom everywhere, This, however, cannot 
be accomplished by permitting one party to 
erect more and more artificial barriers, to en- 
force more and more restrictions, to impose 
more and more limitations upon such con- 
tacts, 

We consider it inadmissible that an anti- 
democratic government be allowed to en- 
force, by devious means, obedience from 
American citizens on American soil. This 
cannot be the meaning and purpose of our 
desire to multiply contacts between the 
United States and Communist countries. 
Quite the contrary, it is in the very interests 
of international peace and understanding to 
oppose such detrimental policies of a Com- 
munist regime. 

(Resolution adopted at the Convention of 
the Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, 1962.) 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. VANICK. Mr, Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to join the other 
Members who have spoken in praise of 
the Honorable Brent Spence, the dis- 

ed gentleman from Kentucky. 

During the past 8 years, I have had 
the privilege of serving with Chairman 
Spence on the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This association has 
been one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of my entire life. 

Chairman Brent SPENCE has one of 
the keenest minds in the U.S. Congress. 
In his three decades of service in this 
assembly, he has prepared and guided 
legislation from proposal into law dur- 
ing the administrations of four presi- 
dents. 

Chairman Spence conducted the af- 
fairs of the Banking Committee with 
fairness, dispatch, and with dignity. 
When discussions became tense, as they 
sometimes did, the chairman would 
calm the turbulence with an old Ken- 
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tucky story which pointed squarely at 
the point at issue. He strived for 
unanimous reports on legislation and 
usually achieved his goal. 

I hope Chairman Spence will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to relax 
awhile, and then make ready to resume 
the public work to which he is so de- 
voted. I hope that he will be available 
for counsel and advice to either the 
Congress or to the administration in the 
difficult monetary problems which lie 
ahead. We need his friendly counsel 
much more than he needs retirement. 


They Backed the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


- OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich.) Daily Telegram of October 8, 
1962: = 

THEY BACKED THE PRESIDENT 

Not all Republicans, and probably not all 
Democrats either, are wholly satisfied with 
the way the Kennedy administration has 
handled the Cuban affair. But thanks large- 
ly to a Republican leadership in Congress un- 
willing to fish for votes in these troubled 
waters, Congress came forth with massive 
bipartisan support in its adoption of a reso- 
lution about Cuba. In effect Congress—and 
that means both parties in Congress—has 
told the President it Is behind him in what- 
ever he thinks needs to be done, including 
invasion as a last resort, to prevent the Soviet 
adventure in Cuba from becoming a military 
threat to this country. 

The Republican support of the Democratic 
administration in foreign policy was ex- 
pected. Nonpartisanship in foreign affairs 18 
almost a tradition. Harry Truman under- 
took fateful decisions in foreign policy at a 
time when he had an opposition Congress. 
Congress never said him nay. And Dwight 
Eisenhower in making fateful decisions while 
the Democrats controlled Congress found 
Congress backing him. 

It could be argued that there was little 
the Republicans could do about the Kennedy 
administration’s course on Cuba but to gO 
along with it. But they could have done 
something quite different, With an accom- 
paniment of fiag waving, they could have 
demanded a fiat showdown right now with 
Castro. That would have appealed to & 
lot of voters, and not all of them flag wa vers 
or irresponsible thinkers either. And had 
they demanded this with the President al- 
ready committed to watchful waiting in 
view of his present estimate of the state of 
American security, they could have pre- 
sented a picture of him as being faint hearted 
and unsure. They did not do this, and they 
are to be commended. They acted respon- 
sibly. 

Had the Republicans searching for votes 
acted less responsibly, had they provoked a 
split on foreign policy, the fat would have 
been in the fire for this country. For since 
the outside world cares little whether Con- 
gress and the administration is Republican 
or Democratic, it would have seen all Amer- 
ica as unsure and faint hearted. And with 
that image created—false though it would 
be—Khrushchey might well have been 
tempted enough to push us too far. 

The President no doubt is grateful for the 
massive support he got from Congress. Be- 
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ing the politician that he is, he must realize 
What the Republican leadership might have 
done but decided not to do. Political prac- 
tice dictates that he show no gratitude to 
the Republican leadership in the 
campaign. But certainly he ought not either 
to erect any great barriers to the reelection 
of Republicans. 


Socialism, Spending, and the Welfare 
State—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Our most able colleagues, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Morris K. UpaLL I has 
Prepared a most penetrating and inter- 
esting report on “Socialism, Spending 
and the Welfare State—What Are the 
Facts?" 

This report was sent to his constitu- 
ents in the form of a newsletter on Au- 
gust 31, 1962. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
report would be read by all the prophets 
of financial gloom and doom who are so 
Quick to condemn our Government and 
Our way of life. 

The report, which follows, is most fac- 
tual, timely, and enlightening: 
Soctanism, SPENDING, AND THE WELFARE 

STATE—WHaT ARE THE PACTS? 
(By Morrts K. UDALL) 


For years now we haye been hearing about 
the “drift to socialism” in this Nation's Fed- 
€ral spending programs. Charges have been 
Made and denied. Millions of angry words 
have been exchanged. But what are the 
facts? A look at the Federal budget—the 
Only reliable indicator of what the Govern- 
Ment is doing—can be quite revealing. 

DEFINING OUR TERMS 


In most such discussions problems arise 
Concerning definitions. A program one per- 
ŝon calls socialism another will label as 
bolstering the free enterprise system.” I 
do not intend to get into any such argu- 
ment. We can all agree on that part of the 
Federal budget where these disputes arise, 
and for purposes of this discussion I am go- 
ing to consider the unlikely possibility that 
every bit of it fits the description of social- 

and welfare state spending. If it's get- 
ting larger, we will take note of that; if It Is 
getting smaller, we will know that charges of 
& drift to socialism are unfounded. 
THE FISCAL 1963 BUDGET 

In January of this year the Bureau of the 
Budget published its annual bestseller, “The 

udget in Brief.“ an analysis of Federal 
Spending plans for the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1962. We're now into that year, and 
it might be interesting to see how much we 
expect to teke in, how much we expect to 
Spend, and how we expect to apportion your 

money. 

In this fiscal year it was estimated this 
Nation's gross national product would reach 
$570 billion, that Federal receipts would be 
$93 billion and Federal expenditures $92.5 
bLlion, or roughly 16 percent of the total 
Value of all goods and services produced by 

viduals and corporations during the year. 
Today it appears the $570 billion figure was 
Overly optimistic and that the total will 
be about $555 billion, a new high but not 
h to save us from a loss of tax revenue 

and a deficit rather than a surplus. 
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The budget pamphlet explains where these 
tax funds will be spent. Going through the 
list of budget items, one can see rather 
quickly that the expenditures fall into two 
categories: (1) Those which are caused by 
the needs of national security, including 
preparation for war (which we hope will 
never come) and paying the costs of past 
wars, and (2) all other expenditures, which 
can be called nondefense or domestic ex- 
penditures. A 

With these groupings established, let's 
take a look at the 1963 administrative 
budget. 

WAR-RELATED EXPENDITURES 

All Americans, regardless of party, recog- 
nize that the defense and security of our 
country in the world require heavy expendi- 
tures to meet the challenge of the Soviet 
system. Following are the expenditures 
which arise because of past wars, the present 
cold war, and preparation for future wars: 

A. Major national security, $52.7 billion 
(57 cents of your tax dollar): Cost of armed 
services, ships, planes, missiles, atomic en- 
ergy, military assistance, research activities. 
Military foreign aid is included here—aid to 
our military allies. 

B. Space research and technology, $2.4 

billion (2% cents of your tax dollar): This 
is the program that put our astronauts into 
orbit and is calculated to prevent any ag- 
gression from a Russian-dominated outer 
space. Supported by nearly everyone in Con- 
gress. 
C. Interest on public debt, $9.4 billion (10 
cents of your tax dollar): Public debt 
Jumped from $1 to $25 billion level after 
World War I, to $270 billion level after 
World War II. Our present public debt is 
wholly caused by our involvement in two 
Great Wars plus Korean war and cold war; 
welfare state spending is responsible for very 
little of this expense. 

D, International affairs and finance, $3 
billion (3% cents of your tax dollar): All the 
activities directed toward maintenance of 
peace and strengthening free world alliances. 
Economic foreign aid of $2.5 billion is in- 
cluded here, 

E. Veterans’ services and benefits, $5.3 bil- 
lion (6 cents of your tax dollar): VA hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation, compensation, and 
pensions—a debt of honor to 4%½ million dis- 
abled veterans, widows, orphans, and other 
beneficiaries, 

Total for defense, diplomacy, and to pay 
the cost of past wars (79 cents of your tax 
dollar): 672.8 billion. 

NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


While here is no serious dispute over de- 
fense expenditures, no one would suggest 
that Government exists only to prepare for 
and fight wars. As it turns out, even in the 
nondefense category there is more agreement 
than disagreement. Following are the ex- 
penditures which are thus classified: 

A. General Government, $2 billion (2 cents 
of your tax dollar): Congress, courts, build- 
ings, FBI, etc, There is no question about 
the need for these expenditures. 

B. Natural resources, $2.3 billion (2% 
cents of your tax dollar): Reclamation, flood 
control, national parks, mineral resources, 
Indian affairs, There are some differences 
about particular programs, but there is gen- 
eral agreement on the value of nearly all 
these expenditures. 

C. Commerce and housing, $3.4 billion (34 
cents of your tax dollar) : Post Office, Weath- 
er Bureau, aviation, Census, and FHA and 
VA housing, the programs that have enabled 
60 percent of our people to own their own 
homes. This category also includes the 
funds for urban renewal and public hous- 
ing—subjects of some controversy—but 90 
percent of these expenditures are noncon- 
troversial. 

D. Agriculture and agricultural resources, 
$5.8 billion (6% cents of your tax dollar): 
Price supports, soll conservation, agricul- 
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tural extension, Forest Service, REA, etc. 
Nearly everyone wants to find a way to re- 
SEG SP IES AEDS SEO AIA fN SA: PORTE 

E. Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
$6.6 billion (7 cents of your tax dollar): Here 
it is—this is the segment of the budget which 
produces nearly all the controversy over 
socialism and welfare state spending, I will 
go into this further below. 

Total for nondefense expenditures, $19.7 
billion (21 cents of your tax dollar). 

A POINT TO REMEMBER 

It's important to note that If all expendi- 
tures included in that last 7-cent welfare 
state portion of the budget were eliminated, 
the person who paid $1,000 in income tax 
last year would pay $930 next year. 

Should they all be eliminated? I'm sure 
no one would suggest this. Perhaps, some 
reductions or economies can be made. Here 
is how that 7 cents will be spent: 

Aid to States for aged, blind, disabled, and 
dependent children, $2.9 billion. 

Health services and research—the National 
Institutes of Health, aid for hospital con- 
struction, medical scholarships, etc., $1.4 
billion, 

Education—Federal aid for college hous- 
ing and academic buildings, college scholar- 
ships, the National Defense Education Act, 
Federal impact aid, the National Science 
Foundation, libraries and museums, $1.5 
billion. 

Labor and manpower services—on-the-job 
training, unemployment compensation, po- 
licing labor unions, U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, ete., $0.3 billion. 

School lunch and special milk program, 
$0.3 Dillion. 

Vocational rehabilitation and other sery- 
ices—program returning approximately 110,- 
000 disabled and handicapped persons to 
gainful employment, $0.2 billion. 

Total welfare state expenditures, $6.6 bil- 
lion (7 cents of your tax dollar). 

WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 

The common assumption, expressed fre- 
quently, is that every year this country finds 
itself further involved in programs of a so- 
clalistic or welfare state nature. As we have 
seen, in fiscal 1963 we will spend 7 percent 
of our Federal budget for programs that are 
sometimes described in this manner. How 
does this compare with former years? 

I had the Library of Congress dig out a 
copy of the fiscal 1939 budget for a com- 
parison, and the makeup of this typical pre- 
war budget was a real eye opener. Consider 
these facts: 

In 1939 we spent, not 7 percent, but 44 
percent, of our budget for labor and welfare 
programs. 

In 1939 we spent $30 per capita on these 
programs, 

In fiscal 1963, using the 1939 dollar to 
provide a fixed basis of comparison, we will 
spend $16 per capita for these same programs. 

Is it true, then, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is creating a vast welfare state by leaps 
and bounds? Quite obviously not. The bru- 
tal fact is that in the past 24 years our wel- 
fare state programs have withered to little 
more than half their prewar level. The 
charge of creeping socialism simply is not 
supported by the facts. 

NO REASON FOR APATHY 

The fact that the record of Federal spend- 
ing fails to support the charge of “socialism” 
is no reason for apathy. Of course, we want 
to be on the alert against proposals that 
would weaken or harm our economic or social 
structure, I am a strong believer in the 
merits of the free enterprise system; I want 
to see more competitiveness in our econ- 
omy—not less; and I believe this is the vie 
of most Americans. If any portion of our 
present Federal budget needs to be elimi- 
nated, let’s root it out with vigor. Let us 
always be alert for waste and inefficiency, 
(For example, I believe the time is approach 
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ing when we should drastically reduce our 
expensive farm support programs.) But let's 
make our analysis calmly and responsibly, as 
the President and Members of Congress must 
do, and let’s not be frightened by the false 


is “going down the road to socialism.” 
Sweeping charges such as this, unsupported 
by the facts, contribute little to the solution 
of real problems that beset us—problems 
such as substantial, persistent unemploy- 
ment and inadequate educational facilities 
for our children. 
OUR POPULATION PRESSURES 


In 1939 this Nation had a population of 
130 million people. Today we have 186 mil- 
lion people. That we should be spending 
today less, in terms of 1939 dollars, than we 
spent 24 years ago is a startling revelation 
of our defensiveness about the issue of 
“creeping socialism.” 

Considering the 56 percent decline in the 
purchasing value of the dollar since 1939, we 
will spend this year, in 1939 dollars, slightly 
over $3 billion for labor, health, education, 
and welfare, In 1939, with 56 million fewer 
people, we spent nearly $4 billion. 

Now, a housewife with nine children isn’t 
expected to keep her grocery bill to the level 
set by her neighbor with six children, and 
yet that is what we as a nation have been 
doing. In fact, we have actually cut back 
our total expenditures as our population has 
grown. This may or may not be right, but 
I think we ought to recognize what we're 
doing. 

IS OUR GOVERNMENT GROWING? 


In 1946 our Federal debt per person was 
$1,900. Today it is down to $1,600. In 1946, 
out of every 1,000 persons in the United 
States, 19 were civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. Today that number 
has dropped to 13, and of these 13, 6 are 
civilian employees of our Armed Forces. 
These are further eyidences that what so 
many critics say is not true—that the Fed- 
eral Government is not growing out of pro- 
portion to our population and economy. 

A further indication of thls came to light 
through comparing the Federal debt with 
State local, and private debt in the United 
States. I doubt whether many citizens real- 
ize that between 1946 and 1960—the last 
year for which figures are available—the 
Federal debt grew just 6 percent while State- 
local debt grew 328 percent and private debt 
278 percent, Even more startling is the fact 
that, whereas private debt in this country 
was well below the Federal debt in 1946, it 
now is more than double the Federal debt. 
The facts thus refute the “ever-bigger gov- 
ernment" argument so often linked with 
charges of socialism. 

WHERE'S THE SOCIALISM? 


One of the basic goals of traditional so- 
cialism is economic equality—from each ac- 
cording to ability; to each according to need. 
Thus, if we are approaching socialism we 
should see a general leveling of society, 
fewer rich, fewer poor. We should see less 
opportunity for an individual to become 
wealthy or well off. In this spirit let's look 
at some factual indicators. What's happen- 
ing to personal income in this country? 
How much of our industrial capacity is 
owned by the Federal Government? What 
part does our system play in equalizing in- 
come and impeding the accumulation of 
wealth? Here are some pertinent facts: 

In 1953 there were 27,000 millionaires in 
the United States; today there are 100,000. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, the 
Tast 9 years have seen the greatest growth in 
eer of millionaires in our Nation’s his- 

ry. 

The United States, with 6 percent of the 
world’s population and 7 percent of its land 
area has 35 percent of all its wealth—more 
automobiles, telephones, and other luxuries 
than all the other countries of the world 
combined, 
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Personal income totals over $400 billion, 
with a median of $5,700, but the top 5 per- 
cent of U.S. families receive 20 percent of 
all income, and the bottom 20 percent of 
families receive 5 percent of all income. 

Persons owning common stock increased 
in numbers from 6.5 million in 1952 to 12.5 
million in 1959. 

The top 9 percent of our population owns 
46 percent of this Nation’s private assets. 

Government—Federal, State, and local— 
owns only 12 percent of the reproducible, 
tangible assets and 17 percent of the land 
in the United States. All the remainder is 
privately owned. 

A traditional goal of socialism is public 
ownership of mines, factories, rallroads, air- 
lines, and communications. All of these key 
industries are privately owned in our country, 
in sharp contrast to the countries of Europe, 
Scandinavia, etc. 

LET'S DEBATE ISSUES ON THEIR MERITS 

I have written this report, not to argue 
for increased Federal spending or enlarging 
our Federal Government, but to help my 
constituents get a better picture of where 
we are, where we have been, and where we 
are going. We can do whatever we, as a 
nation, believe is right. Each of us has his 
own ideas about the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government, and I am certain we will 
continue to debate these issues. All I hope 
is that, in the future, we will debate them 
on their merits and will discard the wholly 
false notion that this Nation is about to 
abandon its competitive, free enterprise sys- 
tem for socialism. 

President Elsenhower was an outspoken foe 
of Federal spending, and yet his budget in- 
creased 19 percent, from 868 billion to 681 
billion, in 8 years, If our population con- 
tinues to grow at the rate of 3 million a 
year, and if the cold war goes on, it is ob- 
vious that we will continue to have large 
Federal budgets—regardless of which party 
is in power. Anyone who holds out the 
promise of wholesale reductions in the cost 
of government under these circumstances 
is elther uninformed or insincere. 

Some time ago Walter Lippmann concluded 
a study of the creeping socialism charge with 
these words: “It is evident.“ he wrote, “that 
creeping socialism has not crept very far.“ 


Labor Day Sermon of Bishop John J. 
Wright of the Diocese cf Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pittsburgh are blessed with fine clergy 
in our churches, and we are proud of 
their many accomplishments. One of 
our outstanding religious leaders and a 
man of great popularity, who is esteemed 
by the citizens of our whole community, 
is Bishop John J. Wright of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh, 

Every Labor Day in Pittsburgh there 
is a parade of the various officers and 
members to unite all creeds in showing 
their devotion to the higher purposes of 
life, and to record their desire for divine 
guidance. Bishop John J. Wright has 
made an annual occasion of the mass at 
St. Paul's Cathedral in Pittsburgh, 
where he delivers his Labor Day sermon 
to the workingmen of Pittsburgh and 
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their sons, as well as the local govern- 
ment officials who have participated in 
the parade. It has been a great privi- 
lege for me to take part in these cere- 
monies each of the 3 years they have 
been held. 


Bishop Wright always has a fresh and 
interesting approach for his Labor Day 
sermon for the benefit of these men and 
their sons, and Labor Day 1962 was no 
exception. Bishop Wright emphasized 
the role of the wife in the life of the 
workingman, and I have outlined here 
several worthwhile excerpts from Bishop - 
Wright’s Labor Day sermon, 

“All thoughtful men know, but working- 
men should understand with special clarity 
the reasons deep in nature why God made 
marriage permanent and sacred,” Bishop 
Wright said in his sermon at the annual 
Labor Day ceremonies in the Pittsburgh 
Civic Arena. . 

“The Bible sets forth one of the divine 
purposes of matrimony when it represents 
God as saying: ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone; let us make him a helpmate like 
to himself.“ The human experience of every 
civilization and of all the centuries has con- 
firmed the wisdom of the divine intention 
that the wife be the spiritual support of her 
spouse and that both be bound to one an- 
other in common life and exclusive love. 

“Not only the religious values of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition but reason ex- 
pressing itself in sound law and custom has 
always sought to strengthen the unity of the 
marriage bond and the intimacy of the mu- 
tual encouragement that spouses give to one 
another. 

“Hence the tradition of common law that 
a wife is not normally called upon to testify 
against her husband. Hence, too, the in- 
instinct of common decency that finds re- 
pulsive any effort to set a woman against 
her husband. This instinct. prompts most 
people to reject as vicious the tactic some- 
times employed when strikebreakers bypass 
husbands to play upon the anxieties of their 
wives in the hope of indirectly influencing 
men to back down from positions they, RS 
guardians of their families, feel bound to 
take, 

“As we pay tribute this morning to the 
wife of a great labor leader born in Scot- 
land, we are reminded of the gentle truth 
set forth by a wise Scotch dramatist, James 
M. Barrie. In “What Every Woman Knows,” 
Barrie has a canny Scotch wife, Maggie, say 
in the moment of her husband’s triumph, 
made possible by her, ‘It's nothing unusual I 
have done, John. Every man who is high up 
loves to think that he has done it all hun- 
self; and the wife smiles, and lets it go st 
that.’ 

“The fact is that evevy man hich and 10W 
is equally dependent on the sustaining power 
that God gives him through his wife. That 
need win be no less great in the trials of 
the future than it has been in the struggles 
of the past. In the soul-searching decisions 
and discouraging adjustments made noces- 
sary by automation and economic changes: 
in the efforts to preserve individual dignity ' 
and worth in the face of impersonal tecti- 
nology: in meeting reverses without spiritual 
disaster or using prosperity without moral 
decay, American men will need, as never be- 
fore, the constancy, the help, even the hero- 
ism of understanding wives. 

“Tomorrow, as today, the voice of civill- 
zation must echo the words of God at the 
very beginnings of our race: It is not 
for man to be alone. For this reason, so- 
ciety, as once God Himself, recognizing the 
sane nnd saving function of the loyal spouse, 
must provide in full measure for the protec- 
tion of the marriage bond and the family 
unit if we are to save not only marital mo- 
rality but civilization itself.” 


Positive Action Can Save Cuba and the 
Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, inaction 
and lack of a firm U.S. policy has en- 
abled the Russian Communists to estab- 
lish a beachhead in the Western Hemi- 
sphere through conquest of Cuba. State 
Department ineptitude has now resulted 
in the Russians making an armed camp 
of Cuba with missiles pointed at the 
heart of the United States. A few days 
ago the President was assuring us that 
Russian weapons in Cuba were “merely 
defensive” and “no threat to the United 
States.” The administration said Com- 
Munist missiles in Cuba had only a range 
of 25 miles and we had absolutely 
Nothing to worry about. In that past 
few days we are informed through the 
press that Russian Communist missiles 
in Cuba will have a range of 1,400 miles 
and bring within range the greater part 
of the United States. Still the President 
and the State Department see no threat 
from Cuba and continue to try to lull 
the American people into a sense of false 
Security through humming lullabies 
Which are soothing but totally unrelated 
to the facts. The situation is not yet 
hopeless as pointed out in the following 
€ditorial by David Lawrence in the U.S. 
News & World Report, issue of October 
15. 1982. 

CUBA Can BE Savep 
(By David Lawrence) 

The mistakes that have been made in the 
formulation of the policy of the United 
States toward Cuba seem to some extent 
to be in process of correction. 

Informal conferences between Secretary 
Of State Dean Rusk and the Foreign Min- 
isters of several of the Latin American States 
are at least clarifying the issues, 

Any military interposition by the United 
States alone would doubtless be disapproved 
by our neighbors to the south. It is, there- 
fore, sensible to secure first as much agree- 
ment as possible among the Latin American 

ers on measures that do not involve a 
formal declaration of war or military opera- 
tions at this time. g 

But, since measures “short of war” are nec- 
€ssary—such as the imposition of an eco- 
nomie blockade—it is essential that the main 
facts be made clear to the peoples of all 
Countries. 

It is beside the point for some of the 
tin American spokesmen to argue that the 

are Doctrine was a unilateral“ declara- 

- What does matter is that the principle 
laid down by the Monroe Doctrine has been 
accepted in formal resolutions adopted in 
Yarious conferences held in recent years un- 


der the auspices of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 
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The United States has realized for a long 
time that unilateral action is not desirable. 
But this only emphasizes the necessity for 
concerted action to accomplish what the 
Monroe Doctrine was set up to achieve. 

The issues are plain: The Soviet Govern- 
ment has officially acknowledged that it has 
sent arms and ammunition to the Castro re- 
gime. The United States and its allies in 
this hemisphere construe this as a threat 
against the safety of all Latin American gov- 
ernments. 

For several years the Soviets have been in- 
filtrating Latin American governments and 
trying to subvert the institutions of nearly 
every country to the south of us with the 
avowed purpose of conquering them from 
within exactly as they have done in Cuba, 

The countries in this hemisphere, there- 
fore, face a threat to their Independence. 
The Monroe Doctrine denounced any at- 
tempt by a European power to extend its 
system to this hemisphere, This commits 
the United States at least to resist such 
encroachment, 

Certain questions, if not examined realis- 
tically, can become excuses for inaction and 
must be disposed of before unity of action 
can be achieved among our allies. 

Thus, for instance, many governments, 
both inside and outside this hemisphere, 
have recognized the Castro regime as the 
legitimate government of Cuba. A simple 
remedy now is to withdraw that recognition. 

Obviously, this is an action that must be 
taken by individual governments and cannot 
be imposed merely by international resolu- 
tions. But it Is not unreasonable to remind 
every friendly country throughout the world 
that the American people may become tired 
of spending billions of dollars for what is 
known as foreign ald and also bearing the 
burden of maintaining large military forces 
abroad as a defense against Communist ag- 
gression. when professed allies of this coun- 
try seem unwilling to help safeguard the 
security of the United States. 

It should be noted that the North Atlantic 
Treaty itself makes it obligatory for the 
United States to consider any attack on 
members of that alliance as an attack on 
the United States. This can mean instant 
involvement for us without so much as a 
declaration of war by our own Congress. 
The treaty requires immediate intervention 
in Europe to defend any country that is at- 
tacked. Are preparations for attack to be 
ignored? The Government at Washington 
would certainly join in imposing any eco- 
nomic blockade if our European allies ever 
sought such ald from us against the Soviets. 

Can any Latin American Government re- 
gard itself as a sincere friend of the United 
States or really be concerned about pro- 
tecting the independence of the nations of 
this hemisphere if it sets itself up as neu- 
tral” in the situation that has arisen as 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union or as between the Castro regime and 
this country? Isn't the presence of more 
than 4,500 Soviet military men and their 
weapons—including missiles—only 90 miles 
away, enough evidence of the possible threat 
to the safety of this country? Is it possible 
that the Mexican Government can close its 
eyes to what is happening? The Mexican 
President is quoted as saying he doesn't re- 
gard the Soviet buildup in Cuba to be a 
threat to peace in this hemisphere. 

Will the Soviets be permitted to help the 
Castro Communists while other countries in 


this hemisphere sit idly by? We, on our 
part, should help the Cuban exiles to or- 
ganize their liberation movement. 

It is a time for soul searching in Latin 
America, and it is to be hoped that the words 
of President Kennedy and Secretary Rusk 
and our diplomatic representatives will be 
taken to heart in the capitals to the south 
of us. 

For it is the safety and security of all the 
free people in this hemisphere which are at 
stake. Unity of action by the countries of 
this hemisphere can still save the Cuban 
people. 


The Malaxa Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, re- 
cently there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in the Congress and in the press 
about the case of Nicolae Malaxa and the 
relationship of former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon to Malaxa. In this 
connection, I may add that I think the 
manner in which this has come about is 
most unfortunate. Mr. Nixon chose to 
inject the issue of dealing with commu- 
nism into the Governor’s race in Califor- 
nia, by charging that Gov, Pat Brown’s 
administration had been soft on commu- 
nism. In response to this, some have 
pointed to Mr. Nixon's connections with 
this Nicolae Malaxa, a resident alien who 
is alleged to have had both Nazi and 
Communist connections in his homeland 
of Rumania. 

The Washington Star of Wednesday, 
October 10, quoted Malaxa’s attorney as 
saying that the immigration hearings 
held in Malaxa’s case had fully cleared 
Malaxa of these charges. I want to set 
the public record straight in this respect. 
I reviewed the Malaxa case closely, some 
months ago, and concluded that the pro- 
ceedings involving him had been most ir- 
regular, and were such that the charges 
against him had not been fully explored. 
For one thing, when the charges were be- 
ing considered, he refused to answer 
questions about his past. He claimed 
that because of procedural technicali- 
ties, he did not have to answer such 
questions. 

On review, Attorney General Rogers 
later held that Malaxa should have an- 
swered the questions, but, nonetheless, 
upheld a decision in Malaxa’s favor, 
even though Malaxa’s unlawful silence 
had prevented a full inquiry into his 
past associations. This is set forth in 
some detail in a letter I wrote to Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy on April 
11, 1962, in which I reviewed the Malaxa 
case and urged the Attorney General to 
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reconsider it. I pointed out in this let- 
ter the procedural irregularities in the 
previous proceedings and the fact that 
Nazi war documents published by the 
State Department in 1960 now present 
new evidence against Malaxa. I referred 
specifically to a secret telegram sent in 
1941 by the German Minister in Ru- 
mania to the German Foreign Ministry, 
in which the Minister referred to Malaxa 
as “the financial mainstay” of the Iron 
Guard, which was the Rumanian Nazi 
Party. Mr. Malaxa’s attorney now states 
that this document was declassified in 
1955 and was presented against Malaxa 
in the immigration hearings. I have not 
yet had time to confirm this contention. 
The reported decisions in the Malaxa 
case deal in detail with the evidence 
against him, and make no reference to 
this document, thus indicating to me 
that it was not considered at the hear- 
ings. In any event, the evidence against 
Malaxa, coupled with the peculiar proce- 
dure which operated in his favor before, 
indicates to me that there is clearly room 
for doubt that his past Nazi and Com- 
munist associations were fully explored; 
and certainly it cannot be claimed that 
he refuted the charges against him when 
he refused to answer questions concern- 
ing his past Iron Guard, Nazi, and Com- 
munist associations. 

On April 19, the Attorney General 
wrote to me, in response to my letter, 
that the Department of Justice would 
look into the matter at the first oppor- 
tunity and would advise me further. 

Since writing the Attorney General, I 
have had a number of conferences with 
Mr. Nicholas Katzenbach, the Deputy 
Attorney General. He told me he 
thought the record showed Mr. Malaxa 
to be an improper person for admission 
to the United States, and that he should 
have been excluded. He said he thought 
a strong case of previous improper con- 
duct had been made before the hearing 
examiner, and fully justified such a hold- 
ing against Malaxa; but Mr. Katzen- 
bach advised that since the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, by a split deci- 
sion, had reversed the hearing examiner, 
and Attorney General Rogers had af- 
firmed the decision of the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals, he felt it was not 
good public policy for one Attorney Gen- 
eral to reverse the decision of a previous 
one, unless there was substantial and 
convincing evidence which had not been 
brought out in previous hearings. 

With this administrative policy I agree, 
but I have some question as to its ap- 
plicability in this case. 

Mr. Katzenbach has advised that he is 
keeping the matter under consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a copy of my letter of April 
11, 1962, to Attorney General Robert F, 
Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Apr 11, 1902. 
The Honorable ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 


Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Nicolae Ma- 
laxa is a Rumanian alien now residing in New 
York City. I have received information 
which leads me to believe that the lawful- 
ness and desirability of his continued pres- 
ence in this country should be reconsidered. 

Malaxa first came to this country in 1946 
for a temporary visit as a member of the Ru- 
manian economic delegation. He never re- 
turned to Rumania but he later claimed to 
have become an unwanted capitalist there— 
despite his appointment to this trade mis- 
sion and despite the fact that the Commu- 
nists paid him $2,500,000 in compensation for 
factories seized by the Russians and allowed 
him to transfer his funds to the United 
States. 

In 1948, he began steps to gain perma- 
nent residence under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. After hearings, the Immigration 
Service made a favorable recommendation 
on his application on September 26, 1951, 
in an opinion by Mr. A, C. Devaney of the 
Adjudications Division. Malaxa's self-serv- 
ing, and at times farfetched, testimony was 
believed and the contrary testimony of many 
disinterested persons was rejected in instance 
after instance, The recommendation failed 
to receive necessary congressional approval 
and died. An attempt in Congress to ad- 
just his status by joint resolution was then 
unsuccessful also. 

Malaxa next moved under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952. He was 
sole owner of Western Tube Corp., which 
ostensibly planned to bulld a seamless tub- 
ing plant in Whittier, Calif. His corporation 
filed a petition seeking a first preference 
quota for Malaxa on the grounds that the 
corporation urgently needed his services for 
building the California plant. The petition 
was approved and Malaxa was admitted from 
Canada as a permanent resident on Septem- 
ber 26, 1953. Western Tube Corp. soon be- 
came inactive. It never got beyond the or- 
ganizational stages and the California plant 
was not built. Apparently, the only objec- 
tive which it achieved was to obtain per- 
manent residence in the United States for 
its owner. 

The apparent sham of the Western Tube 
operation led the Service to attempt to ex- 
clude Malaxa when he reentered the country 
in December 1955, after a stay in Argentina 
of almost a year. In addition to alleged 
fraud in the Western Tube application, 
charges were made involving Malaxa's con- 
nections with the Rumanian Iron Guard 
and the German Nazis prior to and during 
World War II and dealings with the Com- 
munists after World War II. 

The special inquiry officer found against 
Malaxa on all points and ordered him de- 
ported. His findings were based partly upon 
refusals to answer questions asked by the ex- 
amining officer concerning Malaxa’s past Iron 
Guard, Nazi, and Communist associations, 
Malaxa contended that an examining officer 
was not authorized for the hearing and that 
he could only be required to submit to ques- 
officer. The 


should answer the examining officer’s ques- 
tions and chose to draw adverse inferences 
from Malaxa's silence rather than to pro- 
pound the questions himself. As a result of 
this procedural dispute, Malaxa’s past was 
not fully explored. 

The Board of Immigration Appeals re- 
versed the special inquiry officer in a split 
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decision, holding that the inquiry officer 
could not draw inferences from Malaxa’s 
silence and that he should have questioned 
Malaxa instead of relying on the examining 
officer. The board expressly decided (from 
a record which was obviously incomplete 
because of Malaxa’s silence) that Malaxa 
was never affillated with the Iron Guard, 
Nazis, or Communists. 

Attorney General Rogers then reviewed the 
case, He agreed with the inquiry officer 
that Malaxa should have responded to the 
examining officer’s questions and that ad- 
verse inferences properly could be drawn 
from his refusal. Despite this, he affirmed 
the Board's order admitting Malaxa to per- 
manent residence. Malaxa thus profited 
from his wrongful refusal to answer ques- 
tions about his past, because the only con- 
sequence was that his past activities were 
not fully explored for the record. It is hard 
to see why a final decision was reached favor- 
ably to Malaxa on factual issues which he 
prevented from being fully heard. In the 
courts, a comparable case would have been 
remanded for a new hearing in which Malaxa 
would have responded to questions by the 
examining officer so that the case could be 
decided from all relevant evidence. 

I realize something can be said for ter- 
minating such a case once it is concluded 
even if the decision was wrong, but new 
evidence has been revealed which also ap- 
pears to justify reopening the Malaxa case. 

Malaxa has always denied alleged affilla- 
tions with the German Nazis, the Rumanian 
Iron Guard and the Rumanian Communists. 
There has always been strong evidence 
against him but I will not attempt to ro- 
view it here except to mention a few of the 
incriminating facts concerning his connec- 
tions with the terrorist Nazi Iron Guard. In 
the 1951 proceedings, the testimony of sev- 
eral prominent Rumanians linked Malaxa to 
the Iron Guard at the time of its January 
1941 uprising when it was finally suppressed 
by General Antonescu. Marion Novotny told 
of seeing iron guardists enter Malaxa's home 
to obtain arms reportedly stored there for use 
in the revolt. Alexander Cretzinu, who was 
then serving in the Rumanian foreign office, 
testified that during the uprising General 
Antonescu told him of learning from his 
secret service and German officers that Ma- 
laxa was the financial backer of the Iron 
Guard. Max Ausnit, a leading Rumanian 
industrialist, identified Malaxa as the Iron 
Guard’s financial backer at the time. This 
and similar testimony was simply denied by 
Malaxa and his word was accepted, as it 
apparently again was by the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals and Attorney General 
Rogers in 1958. 

Now it appears that official German war 
documents published by the State Depart- 
ment in 1960 refute Malaxa’s testimony and 
confirms the testimony against him, At page 
1050 of the documents on German foreign 
policy appears Document 623, a secret tele- 
gram dated January 8, 1941, to the German 
Foreign Ministry from Fabricius, the German 
Minister in Rumania, Fabricius referred 
to Malaxa as "Carol's former friend and the 
present financial mainstay of the Legion- 
naires.“ He added that the Legionnaires 
(Iron Guard) “let this clever big industrial- 
ist finance them. He has in his plants the 
lender of the Legionnaire labor organization, 
Gana, and there the green flags of Sima 
flutter everywhere.” Of General Antonescu’s 
distrust of Malaxa, Fabricius reported: “The 
general * * è would Ike best to send Ma- 
laxa and his family off to Germany in order 
to get rid of them for a while. In reply to 
a question from him, I told him that, if he 
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wished it, we would be glad to oblige him 
by taking Malaxa in, since German industry 
had always been on the best of terms with 
him. The general considers this his only 
Chance of getting rid of this troublesome 
schemer.” 

This telegram ts dated only 2 weeks before 
the Iron Guard revolt which resulted in Ma- 
laxa’s arrest and imprisonment by Antonescu. 

I believe the prior handling of Malaxa’s 
Case and the persuasive evidence contained 
in the German war documents justifies re- 
Consideration. These documents may not 
Meet tests of legal admissibility in judicial 
Proceedings, but a principal reason that the 
rules of evidence do not apply to immigra- 
tion matters is that the issues involved are 
Often incapable of such proof. This reason 
Particularly applies in evaluating Malaxa's 
connection with the Iron Guard which re- 
Putedly slaughtered 7,000 Rumanian Jews in 
1940-41. 

Taken with the other evidence against 
Malaxa, the German documents appear to be 
extremely incriminating. I urge you to 
reconsider the case in this light. 

Sincerely yours, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
U.S, Senator. 


Summary of the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of the 1959, 1960, and 1961 ses- 
Sions of Congress, I summarized each 
Fear's activities. and mailed reprints to 
Constituents. ‘There have been hundreds 
of requests asking me to follow the same 
Procedure at the close of this Congress. 
Iam complying with their requests and 
am making this summary as soon as pos- 
Sible at the end of this session, and I 
am going to have reprints made at my 
expense and distributed as soon as they 
Can be processed. 

WATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our defense has been greatly strength- 
ened. We increased by 45 percent the 
Regular Army divisions from 11 up to 
16. Of the 11 we had in early 1961, 
Only 3 were in the United States. 
EKhrushchey undoubtedly knew we could 
Not spare any more and was thus en- 
Couraged to precipitate the crisis. The 

rves were called and got us through 
this crucial period, and I think the Reg- 
War Forces will be kept at enough 
Strength now so Reserves will not need 
to be called under such circumstances. 

It was found that Reserve units at 
two-thirds strength could not be made 
battle ready in less than 4 or 5 months, 
and this is too slow to respond in present- 
day warfare; therefore, a realinement is 
Underway by which several brigades will 
be kept at full strength instead of more 

gades at partial strength. 

Increased defense effort added 20 per- 
Cent or $10 billion to the defense budget. 

e increased appropriation was sup- 
Ported by a unanimous vote which in- 
dicated agreement upon the need. 
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Taxes were reduced by about $1.2 bil- 
lion per year through changing the 
depreciation schedules effective last July. 
Also, and investment credit, such as most 
European countries have, was a part of 
anew tax law. New data collected from 
industry and farmers this month shows 
investments in new equipment. sharply 
increasing, as was predicted would re- 
sult. The results will be closely watched 
as new tax proposals are developed next 
year. 

FOREIGN AID AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Foreign aid requests were reduced by 
$1.7 billion for the 2-year period. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's. requests to the 86th 
Congress were reduced about the same 
amount. The Peace Corps was estab- 
lished to get back on a technical-aid ap- 
proach instead of so much of the grant- 
of-money approach. The administra- 
tion is expected to propose only Peace 
Corps aid to some countries next year, 
and I think economic aid will be reduced. 

EDUCATION 

Federal aid to education under the Im- 
pacted Areas Act and the National De- 
fense Education Act was extended for 
2 more years, to expire June 30, 1963. 
There is a great deal of inequity and con- 
trol in these laws: Some districts in the 
East and in California receiving this aid 
are much better off than districts in 
Iowa that do not receive any, but the 
vast majority of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans voted to extend these laws and 
voted against amending them. 

A bill to provide grants and loans to 
colleges for classrooms passed over- 
whelmingly on a bipartisan basis in the 
House, but the Senate added loans for 
students to the bill, and the House then 
voted against loans for students. My bill 
for loans for students on a need basis 
was then sidetracked; however, I believe 
education legislation in the next Con- 
gress is most likely to involve loans for 
the 20 percent of the students with col- 
lege ability who cannot pay all the in- 
creasing costs of tuition and subsistence 
without a partial loan. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

New national parks established were: 
first, Cape Cod National Seashore on the 
Atlantic Coast; second, Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore, immediately above San 
Francisco, and third, Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore, which is located just off 
the coast of south Texas. z 

AGRICULTURE 


The first Feed Grains Act was ap- 
proved March 22, 1961. It provided that 
price supports would be limited to those 
who reduce production. Under it, pro- 
duction was reduced enough to provide a 
market for several hundred million 
bushels of the corn that had accumulated 
in Government bins. On August 8, 1961, 
it was extended to the 1962 crop year, 
and in September 1962, it was extended 
to cover the 1963 crop year. More than 
a billion tax dollars have been saved on 
two crops as a result of this legislation, 
and farm income has been increased at 
the same time. The estimated increase 
in Iowa income is $270 million. 
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A mandatory program was rejected by 
Congress, and it is now indicated that 
next year a more permanent voluntary 
proposal will be made. The 1962 bill 
also provided a cropland adjustment 
pilot program for turning farmland into 
recreational uses. 

Programs to expand distribution of 
surplus foods to the needy and schools 
and a special milk program for children 
were also enacted or promulgated by 
Executive order. 

Other laws approved provide for a hog 
cholera eradication program and guard- 
ing against dissemination of diseases of 
livestock and poultry in order to further 
protect against a shortage of food oc- 
curring from some epidemic. 

HOUSING 


Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 
1961, extended existing programs and 
also provided programs to enable, first, 
private enterprise to provide housing for 
moderate income families; and, second, 
the owners of deteriorated homes to re- 
pair and improve them with FHA in- 
sured loans. There also was a provision 
increasing the loans available to col- 
leges to build dormitories, and urban re- 
newal grant authority was extended. 

H.R. 12628, approved last month, au- 
thorizes loans for rental housing for the 
elderly. 

Public Law 87-38 provided an increase 
in the authorization to insure mortgages 
by FHA so citizens can borrow money at 
the bank to buy a house with a smaller 
down payment than otherwise would be 
possible. Thousands of houses in Iowa 
are purchased under this program. 

FEDERAL BUILDINGS 

A new Federal building for central 
Iowa to be located at Second and Walnut 
in Des Moines was approved, and money 
has been appropriated to acquire the site 
and for preconstruction planning. The 
Federal offices building on the east side 
in Des Moines will still be used, but the 
one at Fourth and Walnut will be sold. 

RECESSION LEGISLATION 

To help lift the recession, Congress 
passed depressed areas legislation and a 
Temporary Unemployment Act; in- 
creased social security benefits for widows 
and those receiving minimum benefits; 
stepped up the highway program; and 
enacted a Water Pollution Act to en- 
courage local communities to build 
sewage plants and quit dumping sewage 
in streams used by downstream commu- 
nities for a water supply. 

MANPOWER RETRAINING 

Most now agree that long-term reduc- 
tions in unemployment will depend upon 
retraining the unskilled or those laid off 
by automation and upon educating the 
young to fill the professional and skilled 
jobs that are waiting for someone. 
Thirty percent of the teenagers are com- 
peting for unskilled jobs in short supply, 
and many skilled workers find their 
skill no longer needed—hoth need train- 
ing. A bill was passed to provide 
schooling for jobs that are available. 
The program is now underway in Iowa. 
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PENSION AND WELFARE FUNDS 


I was the author of a bill which passed 
and will require the administrators of 
pension and welfare funds to disclose 
their receipts, expenditures, and invest- 
ments so that the participants will know 
the facts concerning the fund upon 
which they depend to give them their 
benefits. We had examples of adminis- 
trators and insurance agents milking the 
funds by paying as much as 45 percent 
in commissions and of other abuses that 
should not exist. In order to protect the 
fund it requires an administrator to be 
bonded. There is now $60 billion in this 
kind of fund, and such funds are increas- 
ing at the rate of $4.5 billion per year. 

DES MOINES RIVER PROJECTS 


Further appropriations for Red Rock 
and Saylorville Dams and levees in Des 
Moines were secured. Sixteen and three- 
tenths billion dollars was secured for 
Red Rock in the 2-year period, and con- 
struction is progressing. One hundred 
and fifty-five thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated for Saylorville planning last 
year, and there was enough left to carry 
another year. Planning on Saylorville 
is almost done and construction probably 
can start in another year. 

I secured a final order increasing the 
Red Rock minimum lake to 9,000 acres 
on a permanent basis. It was originally 
to have been 6,300 acres and only 
temporarily. 

SPACE RACE 

The overwhelming majority of both 
Democrats and Republicans voted for 
the man-on-the-moon project which is 
expected to take 10 years. Of course, 
the real objective is to develop equip- 
ment which can also be used to detect 
and destroy missiles that are aimed at 
us. 


MINIMUM WAGE 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended 
to increase the minimum wage to $1.25 
per hour and to extend the act to about 
3 million more workers, mostly retail 
workers. The amount per hour was not 
so controversial, but the extension to new 
workers was the first since 1938 when the 
law was originally passed and was stren- 
uously resisted. 


REORGANIZATION 


I am on the committee which handles 
bills to reorganize the executive depart- 
ments to make them operate more effi- 
ciently and economically. We had nine 
such proposals that reached the House 
for consideration in this Congress. 

As predicted by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, many people who have become ac- 
customed to operating under existing 
procedures do not want to change. The 
coalition in the House defeated most of 
the proposals but the ones which passed 
will help. 

I was the floor manager for the pro- 
posal to reorganize research programs. 
Over $12 billion per year is spent by the 
Federal Government on research. The 
proposal provides that projects will be 
reported through a central office so du- 
plication and waste of both scientists and 
money can be detected and stopped. It 
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passed and may very well result in sav- 
ing $1 billion per year. 
TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


The Trade Expansion Act was one of 
the most important bills passed in many 
years. It provides authority to nego- 
tiate with the Common Market for con- 
cessions that will be mutually beneficial 
and result in expanding our export sales. 
Iowa produces a great deal for export. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


A constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing the use of the poll tax to prevent 
voting was passed. 

FORT DES MOINES 

An order was obtained to use 340 acres 
of the Fort Des Moines property for 
school sites, a city park, roads, and a new 
college of osteopathy campus. 

BUDGET 


President Kennedy’s budget requests 
were reduced a total of over $8 billion in 
the 2-year period. President Eisenhow- 
er’s requests to the last Congress were 
reduced by $2.1 billion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Drug safeguards: The first major drug 
amendments since 1938 were passed to 


-improve the quality and safety of drugs. 


Small business: Public Law 87-305 
provides for the dissemination of pro- 
curement information so more small 
businessmen can bid for business. Fur- 
ther loans were also provided. 

Hanford power project: HR. 11974 
permits local public and private utilities 
to erect a generating facility near our 
atomic reactor at Hanford, Wash., and 
buy waste steam from the plant to pro- 
duce electricity. There is no cost to the 
Federal Government, and it is estimated 
that the Federal Government will re- 
ceive more than $100 million in 30 years 
from the sale of this waste steam. 

Highway program: Public law 87-61 
provides a continuation of the present 
construction program until 1966 and au- 
thorizes an additional 5 years of con- 


' struction from money in the trust fund. 


Airports: Public law 87-255 extends 
the Federal aid for airports program 
through fiscal year 1964. Des Moines 
and several central Iowa cities depend 
on these funds and furnish airports that 
can be used by military planes when 
necessary. 

Highway safety: Public Law 87-637 
provides for determining and specifying 
what brake fluid is safe and efficient for 
motor vehicles in order to promote high- 
way safety. 

Drivers’ registration: Public Law 87 
359 authorizes States to report driving 
violations and cancellations of licenses 
to a central office so other States where 
a violator may apply for a license will 
have the information available. All but 
four States have already agreed to parti- 
cipate in the program. 

Aircraft crimes: Public Law 87-197, 
arising out of the airliner hijacking 
cases, provides that certain crimes com- 
mitted aboard airlines are also Federal 
crimes. 

Public facilities: More loans for such 
community facilities as sewage disposal 
units were authorized. Of 330 applica- 
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tions filed last year, 45 percent were 

from communities of less than 1,000 

population, many of which have not had 

proper sewage disposal, and thus 

dumped raw sewage into rivers and 

streams. Communities in central Iowa 

applying include Story City, Ankeny, 

Adel, Roland, Lehigh, Madrid, Altoona, 

Urbandale-Windsor Heights, and New. 
Virginia. 

Federal judgeships were increased and 
my bill providing for one for Iowa was 
incorporated in the bill. 

An Arms Control Research Agency was 
established so our negotiators will not 
be going to negotiations as Harold Stas- 
sen did without a staff that can analyze 
the Russian proposals. It was endorsed 
by both President Kennedy and former 
President Eisenhower, 

Blind children’s education: I was the 
author of an act to increase materials 
available for blind children, such as 
braille books and sound tapes of text- 
books, so these children can secure a 
better educational opportunity. 

Juvenile delinquency was the subject of 
a bill passed to secure and distribute in- 
formation to local officials. Des Moines 
has a plan under consideration. 

United Nations bonds: Under a World 
Court ruling, countries not helping pay 
debts of the U.N. can be denied voting 
rights, Russia refused to pay for U.N. 
police action which stopped them in the 
Congo and on the Gaza strip. Under 
the U.N. bond proposal, which was ap- 
proved, if Russia does not help pay, they 
will be denied their vote in the U.N. 

Questionnaire: I sent out a question- 
naire last winter. Since then, items 1, 
2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 18 were 
enacted into law. Several have requested 
information as to the results, which 
were as follows: 
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support of 
United Nutions 
. Continued foreign aid. 
. Aid to grade and high 
schools. 
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Larry W. Morgan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor and privilege of representing 
Haywood County, Tenn. One of the out- 
standing citizens of Haywood County is 
Larry W. Morgan. Mr. Morgan has had 
a very distinguished career not only in 
Haywood County but the State of 

‘ Tennessce as well. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Congress an article which was pub- 
lished in the Commercial Appeal, an out- 
Standing newspaper of this Nation, on 
Monday, October 8, about Mr. Morgan. 

The article follows: 

Law, Pottrics Have Kerr Hrm Busy 
(By Reese Moses) 

Baownsvinte, Tenn., October 7.—It's like 
& trip into the past to walk through the 
White front gate at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. L. W. Morgan. 

The wide brick walk, edged with large 
boxwoods leads to the front steps of the 
early Williamsburg-type home, located in an 
Attractive grove near Brownsville. The in- 
terior, featuring random width paneling and 
beautiful antiques exemplifies gracious 
Southern living. 

The large screened porch at the rear of 
the house provides a beautiful view of the 
rolling acres, dotted with Mr. Morgan's prize 
herd of registered Hereford cattle. This is a 
View of which he never tires. 

While Mr. Morgan has practiced law in 
Brownsville for 35 years, a list of his other 
activities makes one wonder how he ever 
had the time. 

In 1941 he became a State senator and in 
1945 he was elected speaker of the Senate, 
an event he considers a highlight in his life. 
It was at this point in his career that the 
late E. H, Crump, Memphis political leader, 
endorsed Mr. Morgan as a candidate for 
Eovernor of Tennessee. 

While Mr. Morgan considers that this was 
Quite an honor, he never seriously considered 
Tunning for Governor. Since 1946, when he 
Was chairman of the Democratic State con- 
he he has not been very active in pol- 

en. 

His time as State senator was particularly 
appealing to him from the standpoint of 
Making it possible for him to meet many 
People throughout the State. 

Even now, I frequently meet young men, 
Just beginning their law practice, whose 
father was a friend of mine at that time, 
Which is a great pleasure to me.” 

One particular thing which occurred dur- 
ing his term stands out in his mind. 

“There was an appropriation made which 

possible the continuation of the three 
bercular hospitals, one in each grand dipi- 
Sion of the State.” 
This he considers was the foundation for 
work of education treatment and eradi- 
Cation of tuberculosis. 
His interest in this continued and through 
his Work, im 1956, he was granted the J. P. 
award, given annually by the State as- 
tion for meritorious work with the Ten- 
Tuberculosis Association. He is past 
President of this group and is a member of 
the board of directors of the National Tuber- 
Sulosis Association. 
i For many years, Mr. Morgan has been close- 
Y aM@ilinted with the Boy Scouts in Browns- 
Ville and west Tennessee. He is now an hon- 
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orary member of the Boy Scout district 
committee. 


Mr. Morgan has taught the men’s Sunday 
school class at First Methodist Church for 
the past 27 years. He has consistently, 
through the years, had a large and regular 
attendance here. 

A member and former chairman of the 
official board of the church, Mr. Morgan is 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Memphis Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church and is on the board of trustees 
at Lambuth College in Jackson. 

For 8 years, Mr. Morgan served as treas- 
urer of the Tennessee Soclety of Crippled 
Children in Haywood County. He is chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Browns- 
ville Bank, a past president of the Browns- 
vile Rotary and past commander of the 
American Legion, 

Mrs. Morgan, a talented musician, leads a 
busy life herself, with a schedule of church, 
civic and social activities. She is pianist 
for the Brownsville Rotary Club and past 
president of the Woman's Society of Chris- 
tian Service at First Methodist Church, 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, no 
more appropriate tribute may be paid to 
the discoverer of this continent than to 
express briefly the admiration, respect, 
and affection that we all feel for his 
Italian-American countrymen in the 
United States. As the last century ended 
there were about 484,000 of them here 
seeking a better life than the one they 
had known in the disrupted agricultural 
economy of the Italian peninsula. By 
1910 they numbered over 1,343,000. 

In the beginning most of them per- 
formed back-breaking labor in construc- 
tion or heavy industry. But it was not 
long before their. children became doc- 
tors, teachers, lawyers, judges, legisla- 
tors, and businessmen. In their achieve- 
ments they are second to no other group 
in the United States. It has been esti- 
mated that some 845,000 men of Italian 
descent served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during the Second 
World War. I have the honor of serving 
with able, hard-working, and patriotic 
Italian-Americans in this House. 
Perhaps on this occasion others will 
extoll the contributions of Italian- 
Americans to the arts and the sciences. I 
wish to praise them as a group which in 
difficult times, under severe handicaps, 
and in a remarkably short number of 
years has come to take its place in the 
leadership of the free American society. 
That one of their number, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Celebrezze, was appointed to an execu- 
tive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment whose responsibilities are of crucial 
importance to our entire population is 
characteristic of the magnitude of their 
achievement as political and adminis- 
trative leaders. Columbus discovered 
America, and Italian-Americans help 
lead it and preserve its freedom. 
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The Pornography Racket in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, the Washington Post and the Wash- 
ington Daily News each took editorial 
snipes at the U.S. Congress for its efforts 
to put effective controls on the lucrative 
business of pornography in the District 
of Columbia by almost unanimously 
passing H.R. 4670. 

The Daily News editorialist could not 
have read the bill before writing his edi- 
torial. He may have relied on the rant- 
ing statement of the Washington branch 
of the Civil Liberties Union, which con- 
sistently opposes all efforts to put bridles 
on obscenity, lewdness, and indecency. 
The Post editorial makes its usual at- 
tack on moral integrity, ignoring the 
fact that the widespread distribution of 
pornographic material promotes juve- 
nile delinquency which is already out 
of hand in the District of Columbia. 

I have written replies to each of the 
editors, hoping a factual presentation of 
the bills as well as the moral aspects of 
this problem may be presented to the 
readers of the two papers. The letters 
are necessarily lengthy. In the event 
either is too long for publication in its 
entirety, or not published at all, I want 
the Members of the House to know of 
the replies. 

I hope to have your indulgence while 
I read them into the RECORD: 

Ocrosenr 9, 1962. 


Eorron, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sır: Referring to your October 5 
editorial, “Imprisoning the Press,” one won- 
ders just what your firm is printing which 
you consider to be “obscene, lewd, and in- 
decent.” Reasonable men have no diffi- 
culty in knowing what is meant by obscen- 
ity, lewdness and indecency. No one can tell 
me that our morals have fallen so low that 
the distinction can no longer be made. 

The annual $2 billion pornography racket 
is attacking the integrity, as well as the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people of 
the United States. Can the Post editorialist 
be blind to this insidious influence which 
is as corrupting as atheistic communism? Is 
the filth purveyor’s profit all that precious? 

I do not mind your castigation of my 
efforts in sponsoring H.R. 4670, to smother 
the widespread pornography business in the 
District of Columbia. To say the least, the 
“provincial morals” which you attribute to 
me are high above the gutter which spawns 
the filth that my bill will ban. 

J. Edgar Hoover stated that “sex-mad 
magazines are creating criminals faster than 
fails can be built.” A former Detroit police 
inspector has declared, “There has not been 
a sex murder in the history of our depart- 
ment in which the killer was not an avid 
reader of lewd magazines.” Does your edi- 
torlalist honestly believe that all the bloat- 
ed profits of the mendacious merchants of 
smut would recompense for the life of even 
one little girl—iet alone others uncounted? 

Most people in Washington wish the Post 
would show the same devotion to the moral 
welfare of the American family and to the 
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rights of the law abiding as it does to the 
coddling of yokers, rapists, murderers and 
worse. Children of tender age are exposed 
to large quantities of morally repulsvie pub- 
lications and pictures, as well as to molesta- 
tion by those perverted thereby. I would re- 
move this evil from our midst—is that what 
the Post calls “provincial morality"? Moral- 
ity doesn't change with the times, nor with 
locality. 

The editorialist must recall the passage 
from St. Matthew: “But whoso shall offend 
one of these my little ones which belleve in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea"—or 
does the editorialist feel that has been over- 
ruled as being unconstiutional? Our chil- 
dren must be ted; admittedly, this isa 
duty of the local police, but it is no less a 
duty of all the wholesome interests of the 
community. The Post policy should be to 
join with the responsible communications 
media in support of healthy laws to suppress 
this vicious vice. 

Surely your paper's profits do not greatly 
depend on income from that kind of busi- 
ness. The continued degradation of sex, 
with the accompanying degradation of man- 
hood, womanhood and childhood, is not 
worth the price. 

Wouldn't you like to be on the right side 
just once? Perhaps this thought will help. 
I believe there is a connected ownership in- 
volving the Post and a radio station. In 
title 18, United States Code, is a provision 
that “whoever utters any obscene, indecent or 
profane language by means of radio commu- 
nication shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 2 years, or 
both”. Furthermore, there would be the 
possible added penalty of losing the station's 
license, Has the Post had any difficulty 
understanding the meaning of the descrip- 
tive words in that statute? 

The Post has not editorlalized for the re- 
peal of that statute, nor complained of its 
penalties, and presumably approves of them. 
My bill which passed the House by a vote of 
270 to 18 provides a less stringent penalty; 
not more than $500 fine, or not more than 
1 year in jail. The House vote of 15 to 1 
in favor of my bill indicates that very few 
Members were impressed with the Post con- 
tention. Indeed, it might be said that the 
Post's campaign against our efforts to control 
the merchants of filth and immorality has 
made almost no conyerts—and support for 
this bill is just as strong outside Congress as 
it is within. 

My bill leaves the decisions up to the 
courts. Perhaps the Post does not trust the 
courts, but your editor has not suggested a 
better tribunal, taking only a totally “nega- 
tive,” “do nothing” attitude about this 
problem. 

Perhaps it is fair to say that the Post ts 
out of touch with the real concerns of the 
fathers and mothers and the religious com- 


munity of the Nation's Capital. The people 


and the Congress have spoken and acted; it 
is now only up to the President to sign H.R. 
4670 into law, to make possible the steps 
necessary to effectively combat this vicious 
business, It cannot be done with fine 
speeches about the rising crime rate and the 
mounting tide of juvenile delinquency. 
This bill, when it becomes law, will remove 
the profit from obscenity,.and provide penal- 
ties essential to the control of filth, just as 
penalties are essential to the control of other 
crimes, and criminals. 
Sincerely, 
Joux Downy, 
Member of Congress. 
OCTOBER 9, 1962. 

EDITOR, 
The Washington Daily News, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: This refers to your May 6 edito- 
rial entitled, “Dangerous Bill.” It deals with 
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my bill, H.R. 4670, which passed the House 
on October 4, by a splendid margin, 270 to 18, 
which is exactly 15 to 1. 

Do you think it quite fair to editorialize 
against the bili without reading it? You 
have been misled by the smut peddlers, who 
realize this bill would cut heavily into their 
lush profits, 

Your editorialist states that if a household 
owned a copy of Chaucer's “Canterbury 
Tales,” which a son took to school to his 
English class, “the District could seize the 
household furniture, car, lawnmower, icebox, 
television set, the family clothes, and every 
other possession, and padlock your house for 
a year.” This is not true, and wholly mis 
leading. 

In the tirut place, the courts have defined 
the phrase, “obscene, lewd or Indecent,” and 
“Canterbury Tales” does not fall within that 
class. Reasonable men have no difficulty in 
understanding what is meant by ‘obscenity, 
lewdness and indecency.” Our morals have 
not yet fallen too low to make the distinc- 
tion. I believe your writer is the first I have 
heard to condemn Canterbury Tales“ as 
indecent. 

Now let's examine the editor's allegation 
about what could be seized. The bill quite 
plainly says that the only things subject to 
seizure are those things “used or to be used” 
in violating the law. Now re-read the edito- 
rial recitation, set out above, and decide 
whether the editor read the bill. 

Then the editorialist stated your residence 
could be padlocked for a year because you 
let your son carry “Canterbury Tales” to 
school. My bill provides “any house—to 
which the public commonly resorts or con- 
gregates for business or pleasure” where pub- 
lications, pictures, ete., forbidden by law are 
exhibited, etc., or to which persons resort 
for observing same, may be enjoined as a 
common nulsance, and if such use is proven 
to be habitual, suit may be instituted ask- 
ing the Court to padlock the building for 1 
year, subject to being used and occupied by 
posting proper bond that same will not be 
issued in violation of the act. 

It is obvious that a family residence 
would not come within the definition “a 
house to which the public commonly resorts. 
Other buildings that are habitually used to 
violate the law are not reserving of great 
solicitude, especially in view of all the safe- 
guards to protect property rights which sre 
written into the bill, and which have been 
construed by the courts in other similar 
legislation. 

The editor expresses fear for radio and 
television stations. Much stricter laws al- 
ready on the books puf limits on their abuse 
of decency. In addition to loss of license, 
the United States Code provides that who- 
ever utters any obscene, indecent or profane 
language by means of radio communications 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 2 years, or both.” 
I have not heard of any of the District of 
Columbia stations having trouble under- 


standing the meaning of “obscene or inde- 


cent” as used in that statute. 

I hope the editor will read H.R. 4670, and 
correct the erroneous editorial of October 
7. Police files everywhere, including FBI, 
reveal that obscene and lewd exhibitions and 
publications promote sex offenses. Surely 
the News will not set itself up in opposition 
to this partial advance toward clearing the 
jungle spirit from the streets of Washington, 
so that decent women and chaildren can 
again walk without fear of attack and moles- 
tation. I believe an overwhelming majority 
of the people, just as expressed by the 270- 
to-18 vote of the Members of the House, sup- 
port this hope that the News will join us. 

Sincerely, 
JohN Dowpy, 
Member of Congress. 


October 12 


Msgr. Bela Varga—Hungarian Commit- 
tee—An Appeal for the Commemora- 
tion of Hungary’s Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Msgr. 
Bela Varga, who heads the Hungarian 
Committee in the United States, has 
issued an appeal for the holding of 
commemorative services to honor those 
who fought so bravely for the cause of 
freedom in Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of freedom for 
Hungary is inseparable from the cause 
of freedom for all peoples. 

Monsignor Varga has designated 
October 23 to November 4, 1962, as an 
appropriate period for a concerted re- 
dedication to the hopes and aspirations 
of the freedom fight of the Hungarian 
people a short 6 years ago. 

It would be a tragic error for the free 
world to forget the brutal, murdering, 
military attack of the army of the So- 
viet Union upon the defenseless citizens 
of Hungary. 

Monsignor Varga is calling for public 
manifestations of sympathy and support 
for the continuing crusade to free not 
only the people of Hungary but to pre- 
serve the priceless heritage of freedom 
for all peoples of the world. 

I join with Monsignor Varga in this 
great cause. 

Monsignor Varga’s appeal for com- 
memorative ceremonies follows: 

HuNGARY’s FIGHT ror FREEDOM 

The September 24, 1962, debate in the 
United Nations General Assembly gave cause 
for sorrow not only for Hungarians but also 
for all mankind. While only 17 Communist 
and fellow traveler member nations voted 
against the inscription of the Hungarian 
item on the agenda last year, their number 
rose to 34 this year and only 43 of the 108 
member nations voted for the discussion of 
the Hungarian problem. Thus, there is in- 
deed, very little hope for the continued in- 
scription of the Hungarian problem on the 
agenda of the United Nations In future years- 
Honest and freedom-loving people all around 
the world must do everything possible to 
keep the Hungarian problem on the agenda 
of the United Nations until it is solved. 

The world seems to forget that it was 
Khrushchey who gave orders for the butchery 
in Hungary. Every means must be used and 
exploited to remind the free world of this 
Herodiasan crime. 

In these circumstances the proper com- 
memoration of November 4—in addition to 
the commemoration of October 23—gains in- 
creased political Importance due to the ruth- 
less and bloody crushing of the Hungarian 
freedom fight by the Soviet Union. 

I shall offer the solemn mass on November 
4, at 10 a.m, in St. Patrick's Cathedral in 
New York for the victims of the Hungarian 
revolution and freedom fight, and for the 
freedom of the Hungarian nation. The rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Government and 
Legislature, the members of the diplomatic 
corps and the delegations accredited to the 
United Nations will be invited. 

A similar commemoration will be held in 
a Protestant church and a synagogue in New 
York on the anniversary. 
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May I ask you to commenmorate this anni- 
versary at solemn masses and church services, 
to ask Catholic church leaders to offer masses 
in cathedrals or larger churches for the vic- 
tims of the freedom fight and for the free- 
dom of the Hungarian nation. I also wish to 
ask you to see Protestant and Jewish church 
leaders there and ask them to hold similar 
solemn services on this anniversary. 

Appeal to the Hungarians and the political, 
social, economic, cultural, and church lead- 
ers, including the representatives of the press 
and radio-TV to manifest their sympathy to- 
ward the victims of the freedom fight, and 
their solidarity wtih the aims of the Hun- 
garian freedom fight with their personal ap- 
pearances at these services. 

I firmly believe that with God's help and 
with the united action of all Hungarians and 
of the friends of the Hungarian people, these 
commemorations will keep alive the memory 
of the Hungarian freedom fight and its mar- 
tyrs in the conscience of the free world, and 
will keep the Hungarian issue on the agenda 
of the United Nations until it is solved. 


Commendation of Senator Church, of 
Idaho, by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. CRunch! has re- 
ceived a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert F. Kennedy, complimenting 
him on his help to the Department of 
Justice by his work for anticrime leg- 
islation. 

I think this is a fine accolade for Sena- 
tor Cuurcu, who has represented my 
neighboring State of Idaho in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for 6 years. 
The activities of Senator CHURCH, praised 
by the Attorney General, have been 
beneficial to both Idaho and Montana 
and have contributed to law enforcement 
everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that Attor- 
hey General Kennedy's letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Wasnuincton, D.C., 
October 10, 1962. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Frank: With the Senate ending I 
Just wanted to express a personal word of 
appreciation to you for your help to the De- 
Partment of Justice. Specifically, as you 
know, Congress passed more anticrime legis- 
lation in this session than at any time since 
1934. I just wanted to tell you that in this 
efort your help and support has been just 
indispensable. 

Your record in the Senate of exposing 
racketeering and gangsterism, and of spon- 
Soring legislation to bar the shipment of 
gambling devices in Interstate commerce, 
Warrants special commendation. 

When you were a member of the McClellan 
Committee investigationg racketeering in 
labor and management, and I was counsel for 
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the committee, I came to admire the relent- 
less way you sought to expose Improper prac- 
tices, without ever favoring in the slightest 
degree either labor or management. The 
whole investigative staff shared my feeling 
that your appointment to the committee 
added new life and zest to the hard task we 
faced in exposing crime and corruption to 
public view. Your contribution in this 
effort helped immensely in bringing about 
the enactment of corrective legislation in 
the Congress. 

Particular note should be taken of your 
sponsorship in 1959 of S. 2107, to prohibit 
the transportation of gambling devices in 
interstate commerce. Since each State, un- 
der the Constitution, has the right to make 
its own laws respecting gambling, the power 
of the Federal Government to deal with 
gambling is confined to interstate commerce. 
Your bill led the way to the enactment of 
tighter restrictions on the movement of 
gambling devices from State to State, as 
called for by the Justice Department. 

You may be sure that whenever we have 
further recommendations to make in improv- 
ing the Federal antigambling laws, we shall 
be in touch with you. We know, from your 
past record in this field, that we can count 
on your effective support in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
RoserT F. KENNEDY. 


Strong Support Develops for Measure To 
Control Dissemination of Pornography 
in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, strong 
support has developed for H.R. 4670, a 
bill which would provide more effective 
controls with regard to the dissemina- 
tion of pornographic materials in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Much has been said by 
the Washington, D.C., Post, and the 
Washington Daily News about the pen- 
alties provided by H.R. 4670. These 
newspapers have failed to tell the true 
story, since the penalties provided by 
H.R. 4670 are much less stringent than 
those provided in the present United 
States Code for obscenity over the radio. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 


-has dreamed a nightmare fantasy as a 


case against H.R. 4670, but this extreme 
position was very successfully knocked 
down by the Evening Star newspaper of 
Washington, D.C., in an editorial on 
October 11, 1962. 

Support has been developing rapidly 
since the bill, H.R. 4670, passed the Con- 
gress on October 4, 1962. 

Among those who have indicated their 
support of H.R. 4670 are: Harry Camp- 
bell, for the Methodist Church nation- 
ally—10 million members; Bishop Philip 
Hannan of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Washington; Walter McArdle, head of 
the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men; Rev, Dale Crowley, radio evange- 
list; Dr. D. L. Foreman, president, Mis- 
sionary Baptist Seminary, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Dr. A. J. Kirkland, president, Texas 
Baptist Institute, Henderson, Tex.; Dr. 
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W. W. Watson, presideht, American 
Baptist Association—760,000 members— 
Auburndale, Fla.; Dr. Andrew Guy, 
president, Indiana Baptist Seminary, 
Kokomo, Ind.; Dr. Martin Canavan, 
dean, Missionary Baptist Seminary, Bell- 
flower, Calif.; Rev. Julian Pope, 
dean, Florida Baptist Seminary, Lake- 
land, Fla.; Rev. Robert Miller, pastor, 
First Baptist Church of District Heights, 
Washington, D.C.; Rev. Billy Shepherd, 
pastor, Landmark Baptist Church, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Rev. Charles Bray, pastor, 
Colmar Manor Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and many others, 

I have just learned that the new presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
men's Clubs, Mrs. Dexter Otis Arnold, 
has talked to the President's office and 
requested that every consideration be 
given to H.R. 4670, and she has also re- 
8 that President Kennedy sign this 

Many, if not most of these people have 
expressed their strong interest because 
many young people from all the land 
visit the Nation's Capital City each year. 
Their interest is not only in the youth 
that live here, but young visitors should 
not leave with the impression that this 
is a city of vice, corruption, and im- 
morality. 


Since President Kennedy believes in 
representative government, he will sure- 
ly take into account the wide-scale sup- 
port for H.R. 4670 when he signs it, 

I include as part of my remarks the 
editorial from the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to which I have referred, 
which appropriately ridicules the fan- 
tastic, capricious and ridiculous repre- 
sentations made by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Oct. 
11, 1962] 
INDECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Local spokesmen for the American Civil 
Liberties Union have urged the President in 
strong terms to veto H.R. 4670—a bill dealing 
with indecent publications in Washington 
which has been passed by Congress and sent 
to the White House, 

The ACLU letter to the President paints a 
dreadful picture, Suppose, for example, that 
the Star were to advertise The Tropic of 
Cancer“ —that we were to tell our readers 
where they could buy it. The ACLU raises 
the melancholy prospect that in such event 
our editor could be fined and sent to jall. 
Our editor, incidentally, is president of the 
Associated Press, and as everyone knows, the 
AP, not to mention the Star, wouldn’t touch 
an indecent publication with Ed Wynn's 11- 
foot pole—the one the comedian used to 
touch people whom he wouldn't touch with 
a 10-foot pole. Even more serious, the ACLU 
says that the policeman who patrols our beat 
down in Southeast Washington, if he con- 
siders Tropic to be an indecent publication, 
would be empowered to seize our presses, 
typewriters and whatnot. We find this hard 
to believe. In the first place, we doubt very 
much that our patrolman has read “The 
Tropic of Cancer.” And if he has it is pos- 
sible he might not consider it to be an in- 
decent publication. Furthermore, if he were 
to seize our presses he wouldn't have the 
slightest idea what to do with them. If 
anyone questions this let him interview the 
man in charge of our pressroom. 

All kidding aside, we assume that the 
President and his advisers will take a close 
look at this bill. Generally, it is the intent 
of Congress which controls the meaning of 
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a bill, and Congress most certainly did not 
intend to enact the monstrosity which the 
ACLU envisions, As far as we can ascertain, 
the intent was merely to straighten out some 
kinks in the existing law. But, just on the 
chance that something has been slipped 
through, Mr. Kennedy doubtless will want to 
make a careful check before signing or veto- 
ing H.R. 4670. $ 


Mississippi Is Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, Man- 
chester, N.H., is the home of one Mr. 
William Loeb. He lives a long, long way 
from the State of Mississippi and if he 
has any personal ties to the State they 
are unknown. Mr. Loeb is the editor of 
a newspaper, the Manchester Union 
Leader. 

I do not know Mr. Loeb. There is one 
thing I do know, Mr. Speaker, and that 
is, Mr. Loeb is a man of conviction, 
principle, and courage. He stands for 
sound constitutional government and 
does not hesitate to speak out, 

On October 2, 1962, only 48 hours after 
the military invasion and occupation of 
the State of Mississippi and its univer- 
sity, Mr. Loeb let his views be known in 
a forthright editorial. Incidentally, Mr. 
Speaker, the views of this courageous 
man are not confined to him and the 
people of the southern tier cf States. 
Similar expressions of condemnation 
bave appeared in other newspapers of 
the North, as well as on radio arid televi- 
sion. They were accorded limited space 
and time only because they did not ap- 
proach the spectacular of the hour. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams have 
come to Members of our congressional 
delegation from all over this Union, con- 
demning the invasion and its attendant 
violations of the constitutional rights of 
the sovereign State of Mississippi. They 
also condemned the unlawful arrests, 
beating of students, unlawful searches 
and scizures, and the denial of bail. 
They know, Mr. Speaker, that this ex- 
hibition of force and the attendant viola- 
tions of individual rights as embedded in 
our Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
were conceived, nurtured and matured in 
the bed of practical politics. They know, 
Mr. Speaker, that if these things, through 
the use cf military force, are unlawfully 
imposed upon the people of one State for 
some political reason by the head cf the 
Government, then they can and likely 
will be unlawfully imposed upon others. 
They know that heads of governments 
like Hitler, Castro, and others imposed 
their political will upon their respective 
countries through use of military force. 
Indeed, there are many American citizens 
who are concerned about the dangerous 
precedents established by our Federal 
Government in its military occupation of 
the University of Mississippi and, in fact, 
the entire State of Mississippi. 
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Washington politics had to have its 
day. Elections were in the offing. So 
while communism makes headway 
around the world and particularly in 
nearby Cuba, the military is ordered 
against defenseless Ole Miss, its students, 
and the proud people of the State of 
Mississippi, This action will finally go 
down as one of the darkest days in the 
history of the Federal Government. 

But back to Mr. Loeb. On October 2, 
1962, he proved himself to be a real 
American. He has no personal interest 
in my State or my university. But he is 
interested in the principles of sound gov- 
ernment and fairplay. On October 2, 
1962, through the columns of his paper 
and in an editorial entitled “Mississippi 
Is Right“ he proved himself to be a 
courageous American. 

Having secured unanimous consent to 
do so, I include as a part of my remarks 
Mr. Loeb’s editorial, which is as follows: 

Mississippi! Is RIGET 

The writer of this editorial has Negro 
friends. He and this paper believe that the 
Negroes should have just as good schools, 
hospitals, and other facilities as white people. 
This newspaper deplores racial prejudice. 
Nevertheless this newspaper considers that 
Gov. Ross Barnett and the State of Missis- 
sippi are completely correct and completely 
right In the position they have taken, be- 
cause what Is at stake here ts the right of 
the majority, be they white or black, to 
determine with whom they want to associate. 

If a group of Negroes, be they in a school, 
a university, or a social club, do not want 
a white person to enter that school, college, 
or club, the white person has no business at- 
tempting to use compulsion to force himself 
upon the Negroes. 

In reverse, no Negro has the right to force 
himself on any group of white people, any 
school, college, or club, who do not want him. 
To decide otherwise is to destroy freedom in 
the United States. 

You cannot teach tolerance or remove prej- 
udice at the end of a bayonet. Some Demo- 
cratic and some Republican northern politi- 
clans may think that they are playing clever 
politics in favor of the Negro vote by trying 
to force a Negro student into the previously 
all-white University of Mississippi, but they 
ore not improving race relations or race 
friendships by such an act. 

Rather, they are creating hatred and 
resentment. It is doubtful whether the 
northern hypocrites, who will not associate 
with the Negro In the North, especially the 
wealthicr whites who send their children to 
carefully segregated private schools in the 
North, have any concept of the damage of 
racial relationships thcy are doing by their 
holier-than-thou attitude toward the South. 

In addition, this constant pandering to the 
Negro vote and this everlasting emphasis on 
the rights of the Negro, with no mention of 
his obligations and his duties, are creating 
an attitude on the part of the Negro not con- 
ducive to his own best development and 


Unfortunately, many Negroes today, en- 
couraged by the northern politicians, disre- 
gard their personsa! obligations to self and 
race improvement. One has only to look 
at the crime records of our National Capital, 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, New York City or 
any other large metropolitan area, to dis- 
cover that crime rates among the Negroes are 
many times that of the crime rates among 
the whites in the same locations. 

This writer's good friend, George Schuyler, 
New York editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
largest Negro weekly newspaper in the 
United States, whose articles so frequently 
appear In this newspaper, has often said that 
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the road to salvation self-improvement and 
in economic power gained by becoming ein- 
cient and prosperous small, middle-sized and 
large businessmen and by their rise in the 
professions, from which they should not be 
hindered by prejudice. 

Unfortunately, the politiclans—and this 
applies especially to the Kennedys—in their 
fawning over the Negro vote has done terri- 
ble damage to the cause of better race re- 
lations. 

Among other things they have done is to 
confuse completely the issue by making 
forced association between the two races a 
necessary part of racial equality. Separa- 
tion and equality have nothing to do with 
each other. It is perfectly possible to be- 
lieve, and is supposed to be a fact, that yel- 
low, brown, black, and white men and women 
can be of completely equal ability and worth, 
yet for it to be undesirable for them to in- 
termingle, intermix, intermarry or associate 
together on any intimate basis. 

Friendship and mutual self-respect do not 
require racial mixing. Certain differences of 
race, religion, and creed are not only not bad 
but are actually desirable and make for a 
brilliant diversity In our national and world 
society. Sociologists have found that mar- 
rlages are happiest and best when made be- 
tween individuals of the same religious and 
racial background. This dges not mean that 
there is anything wrong or inferior in other 
groups. It simply means that likes does 
best when it keeps to like. Certainly nature 
follows this rule. It is doubtful whether the 
lofty giraffe considers himself superior to the 
swift-running antelope ar vice versa, but the 
two do not breed together. It is not a ques- 
tion of difference. Among domestic ani- 
mals a man does not breed the magnificently 
powerful workhorse with a magnificent race- 
horse. Yet one could hardly call one inferior 
to the other. Again it is a matter of differ- 
ence, 

Why can't we in this Nation advance to a 
position of mutual respect and confidence 
between the races, black and white and any 
other color? Why can't we permanently re- 
solve that the Negroes in the United States 
be furnished with every facility just as good 
as those supplied to the white people? Why 
can't we say that every man should have 
every right to rise in his religion, his race 
or his color? Why can't we, at the same 
time, say that the majority, be it white or 
black, has a right to determine with whom 
it wishes to associate socially; or conversely, 
that no member of any minority has a right 
to force himself, when he's not wanted, upon 
the majority? 

Even more important, cannot we bring 
the minority, whether he be white or black, 
to realize that his presence being unwanted 
by the majority does not necessarily mean 
that the majority feels superior to him but 
merely that they have a right to choose their 
own associates, thelr own companions? 

If we are to accept the high-handed and 
dictatorial doctrine advanced by the Eisen- 
hower and the Kennedy administrations, 
then eventually no private club in the United 
States would have any right to refuse mem- 
bership to any Individual whom they did 
not happen to like for any reason, regardless 
of whether it was color, religion or just gen- 
eral objectionakieness of character and habit. 

This is the objective, of course, that the 
Communists seek. They want to destroy 
all private personal family units in our 50- 
ciety, placing everything under the dicta- 
torial control of the state. 

What is at stake, therefore, in the present 
Mississippi situation and throughout the en- 
tire South is the fundamental question of 
the right of the majority to freely determine 
with whom they will associate, 

It is because of this fact that this great 
American freedom is at stake that this news- 
paper supports the State of Mississippi and 
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Gov. Ross Barnett and says that those 
northern newspapers and northern leaders 
who are yilifing Governor Barnett and the 
State of Mississippi are not only hyprocrites 
but they are sadly mistaken individuals. 


Cuban Prisoners 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


(Mr. CRAMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of this House well know, I have 
been in opposition to this abortive Cas- 
tro blackmail and indemnity demand of 
dollars for prisoners, $60 million. I see 
now that there is a suggestion that CIA 
funds may be used for this purpose. 

I would like to ask anyone in this 
House, did they knowingly and willingly 
vote any money or any authorization that 
would permit $60 million of the taxpay- 
ers’ money or even foodstuffs to go to 
Fidel Castro, whom I thought Congress 
in its recent resolution said is the enemy 
of freedom, whom we are fighting, not 
helping—even authorizing the President 
to use force of arms to dispose of this 
Communist threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere? 

Why do we not be compassionate for 
American prisoners over there? I am 
just as compassionate for the prisoners 
Castro now holds as anyone. Why do we 
not follow up the situation in Cuba by a 
Strong anti-Castro drive? I am com- 
Passionate for Americans who are prison- 
ers in Cuba as well. I said yestereday 
there were 10 of them. I say now there 
are at least 20. I have a list of 10 right 

ere, 

Why are we not compassionate for 
American prisoners held in Cuba? Ap- 
Parently we should be compassionate for 
all citizens of Cuba who are prisoners of 
Castro’s communism—compassionate for 
the 100,000 other Cuban prisoners held 
by Castro on trumped-up charges in 
Cuban prisons—and certainly for the 
American prisoners held on charges of a 
trumped-up nature that Cuba will not 
€ven reveal the nature of to the Swiss 
Embassy. 

If we are truly compassionate for all 
Prisoners of communism and Castro’s 
domination our efforts should be con- 
Sistent with the position taken by this 
House and the Congress time and time 
again this session, to exert every effort 
and pressure to rid this hemisphere of 
Castro—rather than giving him this 
added strength in money and/or food- 
Stuffs which he needs badly now because 
Of the failure of his agrarian reform— 
failure which will have the effect of keep- 
ing him in power that much longer. 
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The Main Splendor at the Golden Ox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we cannot 
bring back the easygoing way of life 
of the turn of the century, but we can 
bring back some of the graceful atmos- 
phere and the good food of those days. 
We New Yorkers are very proud of our 
restaurants and the many varieties of 
excellent foods served there, and we 
consider ourselves as connoisseurs in this 
respect. But a delicious Kansas City 
stockyards steak of “the good old days” 
is.something which even we New Yorkers 
prefer. 

More than a decade ago a man out in 
Kansas City, Mo., conceived an idea, 
gave it much thought, and then decided 
to make it a reality. It was the idea to 
set up the Golden Ox Restaurant as a 
service to clients and associates in the 
stockyard industry in that city. That 
man was Mr. Jay B. Dillingham, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Stockyard Co., 
today still the head of the company and 
one of the Nation’s most industrious 
businesesmen and promoters. 

It was to be a nonprofit, convenience- 
type of operation catering primarily to 
the industry. Soon, however, its fame for 
unsurpassed quality food spread far and 
wide and its success became almost leg- 
endary. Today the Golden Ox ranks as 
one of the top three profit-producing 
restaurants in the country, and its an- 
nual gross is about $14 million. 

This did not come about through sheer 
miracle. There is a long tradition be- 
hind it, the tradition of the Mark Twain 
country, its homelife, its hospitality, its 
love of good food and good cooking. 
There is a long history behind it, too, 
a history dating back to the Santa Fe 
Trail and the Chisholm Trail which were 
established as a means of bringing cattle 
to the stockyards of Kansas City. Today 
it is a part of the folklore of America. 

It was in these stockyards in Kansas 
City that the now famous Kansas City 
sirloin steak was originated. In other 
words, these were the stockyards where 
the “steak is born,” to quote a well- 
known writer. And this is where the 
Dillingham idea came in. It was not 
merely an idea to establish another res- 
taurant, but one that would specialize 
in the best the stockyards can offer, with 
emphasis on quality, good cooking, and 
service in the turn-of-the-century West- 
ern atmosphere. 

This explains the phenomenal success 
of Mr. Dillingham and the Golden Ox in 
Kansas City. In time, other areas of the 
country kept asking the company to open 
up similar type restaurants where people 
could enjoy individually selected and 
aged beef prepared and served in the 
Golden Ox fashion. About 2% years ago 
a Golden Ox Restaurant was opened in 
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Denver, which also is enjoying great suc- 
cess and is doing a terrific volume of 
business. 

Now the Golden Ox is coming to the 
Nation’s Capital, Mr. Dillingham felt 
that his many friends on Capitol Hill, 
and the people of Washington in general, 
would welcome this type of a restaurant 
here. An excellent location was found 
at 1615 L Street NW., about midway 
between the Statler Hilton and May- 
flower Hotels and in the very heart of 
Washington's finest business and shop- 
ping area. The official opening took 
place on Wednesday, October 10, 1962, 
and all indications are that it will be a 
great success. Before very long, I am 
sure, Many people in government, poli- 
tics, business, industry, the professions, 
and others, will come there to enjoy the 
pleasant atmosphere, the good food, and 
the excellent service. 

Incidentally, Mr. Dillingham is an out- 
standing authority on the livestock in- 
dustry and has served as an adviser to 
the Department of Agriculture on this 
industry. He is a close personal friend 
of two of our beloved former Presi- 
dents, Harry Truman and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as well as Senator Stuart 
SYMINGTON and many others in both 
Houses of Congress. He is also a former 
president of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce and was selected in 1957 
as the Missouri “Father of the Year.” 

And finally, a word about the man who 
manages the Golden Ox Restaurant in 
Washington, Mr. Charles F. Snyder. 
Although only 30 years of age, he has had 
about 10 years of experience in quality 
food management in restaurants from 
Nantucket Island, Mass., to Dallas, Tex., 
his most recent position having been 
with the Marriott Motor Hotels. He was 
born and raised in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, has a B.A, degree from 
Middlebury College at Middlebury, Vt. 

It was during his college years that 
he developed the desire to learn the res- 
taurant business, and this has come to 
a successful and happy fruition. He has 
acquired extensive knowledge about beef 
and is considered an authority on fat 
beef cattle, and aging, selection and cut- 
ting of fine beef. He was manager of 
the famous Safari Beef House in Dallas 
and served as special training adviser to 
the Dallas Restaurant Association and 
the University of Texas Extension 
School. Mr. Synder now resides with his 
wife and three children in Fairfax, Va. 

These are the people who have now 
brought to Washington a taste of the 
graceful atmosphere and the good food 
of long ago. Mark Twain described it 
beautifully in his autobiography where, 
in speaking of the sumptuous meals of 
Midwest America of his day, he writes 
that “the way the food was cooked was 
perhaps the main splendor.” At the 
Golden Ox this old Missouri tradition is 
today “the main splendor.” Which only 
proves once again the spirit of enter- 
prise, the great resources and the rich 
heritage of the American people, today 
and yesterday. 
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Bulgarian National Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bulgarian National Committee recently 
held memorial ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the 15th annual Bulgarian National 
Day for the fight for freedom, independ- 
ence, and democracy. 

The memorial ceremony commemo- 
rated the heroic death of Nikola Petkov, 
whose courageous death at the hands of 
Soviet tyrants has set a stellar example 
for freedom-loving people the world over. 

I include the message of salutation 
prepared by me for the memorial cere- 
monies in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BULGARIAN NATIONAL DAY—SEPTEMBER 23, 
1962 

The history of Bulgaria is the saga of an 
ancient nation. The Bulgars, a Slavic people, 
settled Bulgaria in the seventh century, By 
the enrly 13th century Great Bulgaria 
stretched from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, 
and from the Danube to the Aegean. It in- 
cluded the whole of the Balkan Peninsula 
except Greece. In 1393 the country was con- 
quered by the Turks, and from the 15th 
through the 19th centuries the Bulgarian 
provinces were part of the Ottoman Empire. 
In 1875 the Bulgarian people revolted, and 
in 1878 Bulgaria became a principality, On 
September 22, 1908, Bulgaria became an in- 
dependent kingdom under Czar Ferdinand I 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Since 1944, however, Bulgaria has been 
independent in name only. The invasion 
of her territory by the Red army reduced her 
independence to a trivial formality. The 
Gesperate battle of her people for liberation 
brought them not independence but slavery. 
Political dictatorship, economic control, po- 
lice terror were the fruits of her valiant but 
vain struggle. The Red army, together with 
the fatherland front coup d'etat against 
the democratic government, succeeded in 
foisting on her an unwanted Communist 
regime. The Bulgarian Communist Party— 
which in 1944 numbered no more than 
15,000 members—had been trying for a quar- 
ter of a century to seize power both by par- 
liamentary and by violent means, but without 
success. Only with the help of an insidious 
outside agent could it attain its goal. 

Today life is hard for the Bulgarian peo- 
ple. Drabness and poverty persist. As in all 
Communist-dominated countries, it is difi- 
cult to find goods in the stores. The housing 
problem in the cities is acute. For the Com- 
munist regime ignores the basic needs—ma- 
terial and spiritual—of the people. But the 
Bulgarian people have not given up hope. 
Communist propaganda and political repres- 
sion have not succeeded in destroying their 
vision of freedom. Reports filter to us in 
the free world of discontent and of challenges 
of the Communist Party. A satirical story 
ecrly this year in a Sofia weekly, for example, 
expressed popular boredom and annoyance 
with party agitators who swamp their audi- 
ence with figures and statistics but who 
never answer questions like: “Why have 
electric lights to be turned off at certain 
times? Why is there no meat? Who is re- 
sponsible and why?“ The Communist Party 
is responsible; only they can answer “why.” 

The Communist Party is also responsible 
for the murder of Nikoia Petkov, the heroic 
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Bulgarian patriot who was hanged on Sep- 
tember 23, 1947. Petkoy had denounced 
Communist tyranny, Soviet imperialism, 
and Soviet domination of the Bulgarian par- 
liament. Petkov's courageous death set a 
heroic example that the Bulgarian National 
Committee has commemorated as the Bul- 
garian National Day for the Fight for Free- 
dom, Independence and Democracy. 

The commemoration of September 23 re- 
minds us that the freedom-loying people of 
Bulgaria still cherish their Inalienable rights 
of freedom and self-government. It is our 
sincere desire that it soon be independent 
once more. We are confident that the Bul- 
garian people will not give up hope, we com- 
mend them for their invincible courage; we 
express our deepest sympathy for their cause 
of liberation. 


The Henorable James C. Davis 
SPEECH 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many fine 
Members of this body will be leaving us 
at the close of this session, but none, in 
my opinion, will be greater missed than 
the Honorable James C. Davis, of Geor- 
gia. Judge Davis has served here with 
distinction for 16 years. He hds given 
his constituents, in the Fifth District of 
Georgia, excellent representation—and 
he has given to the people of the United 
States the benefit of his broad experi- 
ence, his calm judgment, and his consid- 
ered deliberation on matters of national 
scope. 

As a member of the House District 
Committee, Judge Davis has rendered 
invaluable service in helping to adminis- 
ter the complicated and tedious affairs 
of the District of Columbia. Time does 
not permit a recitation of the scores of 
District activities in which he has had a 
role. His battles here have not all been 
won but the Judge has given unstinting- 
ly of his time and energies in trying to 
ake this a better place in which to 

ve. 

He has likewise been a valuable mem- 
ber of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. He knows the prob- 
lems of the Federal worker and has given 
much time and attention to the activities 
of the Post Office Department and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Judge Davts is a stalwart defender of 
States’ rights and is about as strong on 
principle as nny man I have ever known. 
He has refused to yield to the pressure 
of minority groups and has taken a yig- 
orous stand against Federal usurpation 
of power. The Judge believes whole- 
heartedly in good government—and has 
done all he could to promote it—but he 
believes that government should be the 
a of the people and not their mas- 

. 

Not only the State of Georgia but the 
Nation has suffered a loss when Judge 
Davis leaves this membership. His place 
will be difficult to fill His memory will 
linger long. 


October 12 


I wish to express my personal appreci- 
ation of his friendship and extend to 
= a best wishes for the years that lie 

ead. 


General Flying Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
week the International Northwest Avia- 
tion Council met in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The council was founded and organ- 
ized in Boise, Idaho, 28 years ago, and 
is now recognized as one of America’s 
finest aviation seminars. 

On the occasion of this 28th annual 
meeting of the council, an aviation pio- 
neer, and president of the council, H. P. 
(Pete) Hill, of Idaho Falls, served as gen- 
eral chairman. 

This outstanding group of interna- 
tional airmen and women came to Idaho 
Falls for the meeting from Alaska, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Saskatchewan, Wash- 
ington, the Yukon territories, and Idaho 
itself. 

Idaho early recognized the great util- 
ity of the airplane and put it to use asa 
working tool in our State's growing econ- 
omy; the State ranks second in our na- 
tional use per capita of registered air- 
craft—used for personal and scheduled 
transport, for spraying, dustings, aerial 
surveys, range and forest fire protection 
and for many emergency uses. With 
this background, Idaho was an appro- 
priate host for this interesting meeting. 

Grover „New York, one of 
America’s “early birds” in the industry 
and who has been honored many times 
as an aircraft designer and builder, was 
the closing banquet speaker Wednesday 
evening. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a copy of his address to the meeting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL FLYING PROBLEMS 
(By Grover Loening) 

The problems that arise in aviation de- 
velopment cover so broad a field, military 
and civil, that in the interest of brevity 
we must restrict ourselves, in this instance, 
to those particular phases of aviation that 
this council is most concerned with. Alr- 
lines and their troubles, the military field 
and its complexities, have a bearing on our 
thoughts, to be sure, but not as vital and 
current as the problems involved In local alr 
traffic, general and private aviation activities, 
airport facilities and development in the 
smaller communities, and the various pros- 
pects for growth in usage of aircraft as & 
personal vehicle. 

Some 80,000 privately owned aircraft, dis- 
tinct from airline transportation aircraft (of 
which there are less than 2,000), 3 
ing in the United States. These aircraft in 
the year 1962 will pile up about 13% million 
fying hours and total almost 2 billion miles 
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of Aying. Ten years ago, about half as many 
aircraft flew just over 8 million flying hours, 
a distance of 970,000 miles. The growth is 
impressive, but not explosive, Last year 
some 7,000 utility aircraft (meaning private, 
general, and personally used aircraft) were 
delivered, and this small number of units 
Was more or less the same as had been de- 
livered in the previous 5 years. When we 
consider that the delivery of utility and pri- 
vate vehicles in the automobile field last 
year totals 1,000 times as much as this, we 
arrive at two conclusions: First, our private 
and general aviation development is not 
really growing very much; and second, if we 
can remove by development whatever hinders 
the use of this mode of travel as a private 
vehicle for all manner of personal and busi- 
ness uses, We Can reach a market 1,000 times 
greater than what we now have. 

What are those hindrances? 

The first one, without a doubt, is too much 
Federal regulation. Where would our gigan- 
tic automobile Industry be if it had to oper- 
ate under a Federal Automobile Agency that 
excused gigantic bureaucratic growth on a 
deliberate policy that the Government had 
to protect everyone against both himself 
and everyone else at the same time? To be 
Sure, 40,000 people a year are killed by auto- 
Mobiles, but also, to be sure, quite a few 
jump out of windows or slip In bathtubs. 

The whole idea of Government regulation 
Of private enterprise transportation starts 
Out with two questionable assumptions, par- 
ticulariy as far as aviation ls concerned, 

The first is the assumption that the pro- 
Spective buyer knows so little about aircraft 
thet he needs the protection of a benevolent 
government to keep him from making the 
Brievous mistake of buying a death trap. 

may have been true many years ago, 
before the war, when knowledge of aviation 
Was limited to a small coterie of airmen, but 
it is not true today. During the war the 
Ubiquitous use of flying caused us to develop 
in this country alone some 400,000 skilled 
aviators, and at least 3 million men trained 
either in the enlisted personnel of the armed 
Services, or in the enormous trained person- 
Nel of the huge wartime aircraft industry. 
Every prospective purchaser of an airplane 
Would surely have a son or a nephew or a 
friend or an associate, who would probably 
expert to the tune of several thousand 
hours of flying, to look over his choice of a 
new aircraft and tell him how good it was. 

The other false assumption upon which 
the present regulatory practices for certifica- 
tion are based is that the constructor is so 
Poorly informed on air technique and air- 
Craft engineering that he needs a handbook 
from the Government to tell him how to 
buld his new aircraft, This, at the present 
Ume, is equally ridiculous—because there 1s 
an enormous mass of highly trained tech- 
Niciuns, stress analysts, and experienced 
Mechanics available today to make anything 
less than expert workmanship in aircraft a 
Joke that mont everyone could see at a glance. 

With these two false assumptions as the 

Sis for this process of certification of air- 
craft, we have deliberately thrown into the 
Bath of the ambitious designer, hurdles and 
Obstacles, Involving great additional expense 
aud time, which could be remored right now 
With yery little if any detrimental effect on 
Our aircraft development, A 5-year mora- 
torium on the requirement of air worthiness 
Certificates by FAA would be safely in order. 
All of this applies just as pertinently to jet 
alr transport development, and to regula- 
tlons affecting them. 

Right now is the one time in our history 
When we are fully justified in taking s defi- 
Rite “let the buyer beware" position on all 
zuplanes, and give the designers a completely 

Tee hand to make for themselves a greater 
and more profitable business by with 
them the complete responsibility for develop- 
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ing a successful aircraft or sinking them- 
selves completely into bankruptcy by build- 
ing a poor one. The public, after only a few 
painful accidents, would completely reject 
a phoney or inferior product, as it did in the 
case of automobiles, time and again. 

Automobile development proved that the 
best stress analysis possible is the survival 
of the fittest, And in its amazing progress 
to great perfection, the automobile never 
had to have a government certification pro- 
cedure. 

This, then, would be the most important 
way in which the development of advanced 
and more useful types of aircraft could be 
done in a far less expensive manner—both 
to the constructor and to the Government. 

The next item of Federal regulation that 
is a great hindrance to enormous utility 
aircraft usage is air traffic control, 

This is not so easily dismissed, by any 
means. 

At 600 miles per hour two aircraft are pass- 
ing each other at about half the speed of a 
bullet. Beyond this, if we envision utility 
fiying going into supersonic regimes, traffic 
can assuredly not be handled by individual 
sightings and judgment. There would seem 
to be right here, the need for a Umiting 
Federal law to the effect that no utility 
planes are to exceed 400 or 500 miles an hour. 
The airepace from 30,000 to 50,000 feet, 
and supersonic speeds, can be reserved for 
airline and military operation under strict 
Federal regulation of air traffic control (with 
areas around major airports restricted only 
to such professional aircraft). 

This would not be too much of a hin- 
drance to the development of wide aircraft 
utility, Fortunately, limiting ourselves by 
not being permitted to enter this higher 
and faster airspace region, is already on the 
way to being no hindrance at all, because 
of the coming great development of VTOL 
aircraft, 

After all, the principal need for air trafic 
control is the high speed of the least speed 
at which aircraft can maintain flight. Let 
us again go to the automobile for compari- 
son, If a car were an airplane, it would be 
a vehicle with no brakes (flaps and airbrakes 
merely reduce a little the lower speed of 
flight), So, as your no-brake automobile 
approaches a red light, it would have to 
declutch the motor and coast accurately 
enough to be stopped when it reaches the 
light. Is not this about what we do on 
landing? This alone puts a heavy premium 
on pilot judgment, and it is just why pilots 
now need so much training, fitness, and 
reguiation. In addition to that, if the auto- 
mobile was in the same family as the air- 
plane, it could not stop and change its mind, 
or back up. What an impractical vehicle 
we really have. And it all ends up in an 
enormous amount of airspace being used for 
holding patterns for air traffic control around 

rts. 


The automobile also, has one important 
advantage, in the navigation that is done 
for the car driver by the road, the road 
signs, the road lights, and the marked divi- 
sion of contrary traffic lanes, Without this, 
in an unmarked air ocean, aircraft have a 
great limitation, But do not give up hope 
on this one. Extensive radar development 
and electronic guidance systems as well as 
low-altitude marker light systems could be 
developed, if we get at it, to glve the alir- 
man a road to follow as surely as the car 
driver. When reference is made to the light 
system, there is envisioned an extension of 
the now successful landing pattern alley on 
approaches that is provided by the airport 
light approach installations (in which too 
high or too low an approach get a red light). 
Systems of lights could be spread across the 
country to mark alrways—white when you 
are following them—and red when you step 
over the line and get into the oncoming 
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traffic alley—an extension of our old radio 
beam and beacons. 

Unless we get to work right now on re- 
moving some of these fundamental hin- 
drances to vast air vehicle usage, we will 
remain in our present limited status—which 
makes the ownership of an aircraft so pro- 
fessional, that it could almost be, like own- 
ing a private locomotive. If we cannot sur- 
mount the growth of Federal airway regula- 
tions (needed because of our imperfect 
aircraft and instrumentation and pilot 
proficiency requirement), we will not reach 
that clearly indicated future where air travel 
could break through into enormous and 
wide usage. 

Obviously, the first step to remove the 
limitations we now have is to perfect the 
vehicle. This means VTOL, or whatever else 
you wish to call it. It means developing 
noiseless aircraft as a vehicle that can stop 
and back up in the air, and hover over a 
crowded airport, or over a crowded com- 
munity, in which it can land on its own 
private parking space—alongside a home, 
alongside a factory, on the roof of a business 
buillding, or alongside a dock. It is extremely 
important for that part of the industry that 
members of this council are engaged in, to 
keep abreast of the progress made in this 
development, because if it is successful, it 
will completely change the entire aspect of 
general aircraft operations. 

Acceptability of an air vehicle on a wide 
scale will require two features difficult to 
attain. 

The first is to make the noise acceptable. 

The second is to make the air blast from 
vertical-sustaining air forces low enough to 
be acceptable on ordinary pavements, grass, 
etc. 

As one who has been identified with, and 
followed the development of vertical take- 
off and landing (with a high enough cruising 
speed to be a moneymaker alongside the 
inevitably slow helicopter), the conclusion 
has been reached that VTOL development, 
successful, practical, and not too costly, is 
at our doorstep. 

Much of this development, of course, is 
being done more or less in secret on military 
projects, The XC-142 Hiller Temco VTOL 
transport will be flying in 2 years. The Lock- 
heed “Humming Bird" is already flying, the 
Curtiss-Wright model 200 is rapidly develop- 
ing—nas are many others. 

There is a significant first step to show, 
how much this development will mean to 
aviation’s future, in the fact that, in Europe, 
in NATO, and in many other quarters, ght- 
er planes operating from any kind of air- 
drome or airstrip, are now considered com- 
pletely obsolete, Fighters must be so dis- 
tributed in the location of their bases that 
the coming era requires that they land and 
take off vertically, without any further ques- 
tion. This is actually being done right now, 
by the Hawker P 1154 VTOL—although you 
do not hear too much about it. 

The military urgency for VTOL wili help 
the approach of our great coming era quite 
a little. 

But there are disadvantages. Development 
of new products under the necessary mill- 
tary government ent system takes 
too long and costs too much—in addition to 
which, many requirements, like low noise 
acceptability, so needed for commercial 
usage and so vital, receive only cursory con- 
sideration. 

Before we leave contemplating the role of 
government in the development of your feld, 
you operators, airport developers, sprayers, 
air taxi firms, etc., must give political vigor 
to opposing an ever-growing threat from 
Government—competition by Government 
operation in your own field. 

Let's start with the military. In the larger 
aircraft sizes, Air Force buys jet planes, in 
tended to be run by MATS, to provide pure 
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commercial-type transportation to service 
people and their families. This could have 
been disastrous to unscheduled aircraft oper- 
ators had the operators and their Congress- 
men not stepped in with powerful pressure 
to get direct transportation contracts from 
MATS. 

Now here is where you smalier taxi oper- 
ators step in and have to get busy. The 
military are about to purchase purely com- 
mercial type small planes for transportation 
of military personnel between bases and in- 
stallations—planes they have no military 
functions whatever, except simple trans- 
portation, and a possible limited value for 
training. There is no reason at all why a 
vast amount of this flying, however, should 
not be contracted with air taxi operators. 
This is a tough one for you as an organiza- 
tion to get busy on, for it could put the taxi 
business in the black in a hurry. So start 
now to educate the Air Force to realize what 
a great reserve strength for war would be 
found in a large thriving air taxi industry. 

There is an even further threat from 
Government departments other than mili- 
tary. There is always in a democratic gov- 
ernment the empire building temptation of 
the Parkinson Law Bureaucrats. Their 
bureaus, departments divisions, or what not, 
must grow in importance, let alone in salary. 
So you will find the Forestry Service flirt- 
ing seriously with trying to get their own 
helicopters; the Department of Agriculture 
itching to do its own spraying; the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, wanting to have its 
own aircraft for exploration—and so on. 
The only way to have your business grow 
great is to stop this tendency at the political 
source, which is in the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress, All commercial activi- 
ties, according to our free enterprise system 
(that so many politicians give only lip 
service to), are properly and rightly your 
business, and not the Government's. 

Look out you do not lose it. 

Don’t let the taxes of a starving industry 
be used by the collectors of these taxes to 
compete with you and starve you even more. 

The old saying that alr-minded is 
nothing above the eyebrows but alr” is un- 
fortunately rather true when we look back 
at some of the stupid things that are done 
in aviation. Billions of dollars were spent 
on airports that had only one runway in a 
given direction. This was nothing “more 
than a one-track railroad. Are aircraft so 
uncontrollable that they will swerve off 
runways when one is landing and another is 
taking off on a parallel one? Of course 
they are not, and instances of swerving off 
runways almost never happen—but years ago 
many feared this. 

In some extra-large airports, jet aircraft 
leave the gate, taxi literally miles for their 
takeoff, using fuel at the most extravagant 
rate, using up time to turn in fancy ways 
at a gate, etc., all of which could be avoided 
by a tow immediately after landing. A 
recent study on the cost of this, made in 
Miami, showed that the airline operators are 
pretty empty headed indeed. In many 
instances it costs $31.63 to taxi from gate 
breakaway to take off, that it would cost 
only $1.23 to tow the same ship—and just as 
fast. And incidently, the passengers and 
the people in the air concourse would not 
get those delightful kerosene fumes. Con- 
sider this, too, in your smaller airport de- 
velopments, particularly when you start 
handling little private Jets. 

Even in new design studies, the stupidi- 
ties that are generated by habits of con- 
formity, are only too evident. The placing 
of jet engines in the Boeing 707, DC-8, and 
Convair 880 types far outboard on the wings 
was a holdover concept required by piston 
engine propeller clearance that made no 
sense and is now abandoned in all new 


designs, 
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Supersonic mach 3 aircraft with a reason- 
able and safe margin of power will almost 
surely need more thrust than they have 
weight. 

So how can so many designs be under 
development right now, in which no thought 
is given to vertical takeoff Millions are al- 
ready being spent by the FAA with no prime 
original specified requirement as to takeoff 
or noise improvement. 
dled, by putting the airports so far out. of 
town, that it will take you as long to drive 
in to a city as it would to fly there from 
2,000 miles away. And takeoff is to be han- 
died by that too easy solution of longer run- 
ways. Worse, still, if the supersonic aircraft 
cannot slow down in the air below 200 miles 
per hour, each plane would require 100 
square miles in a holding pattern. All of 
this could be solved by a VTOL hovering 
configuration in which the thrust that is 
there anyhow supports the weight. But 
none or very little of the FAA development 
funds on SST are aimed in this direction. 
They will have to be eventually, but why 
always, these stupid delays? 

Another of our hindrances is that the 
profit picture on air taxi, airport and service 
operations is certainly clouded and slim 
pickings. A more mature advice would be: 
Don't underprice your charges and your re- 
munerations like the airlines have so un- 
wisely done. Don't ever forget that the ob- 
ject of business is to make money. 

The general situation that we face was 
rather well stated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States a few months 
ago when, with regard to aviation, it stated: 
“The present unsatisfactory profit picture 
in aviation will not improve unless other 
factors, such as increased labor costs, and 
tax costs, and work stoppages, and needless 
Government interference with management, 
are modified.” 

So your problems are with you, of which 
only a few here have been mentioned. But 
your future is also with you, and it is going 
to be enormous, particularly if we finally 
perfect our alr vehicle so that we can rise 
from a small parking space vertically (with- 
out waking up the neighbors), and then 
fiy at a speed of at least 400 miles per hour, 
yet slow down to 5 miles per hour. Able to 
stop at any time, if the weather gets too 
thick, or the traffic too heavy, we could walt, 
if need be, to land literally wherever and 
whenever we want to. When we get this 
free air road with access to mountains, ra- 
vines, rivers, roofs, or ice—we will reach the 
real golden age of air travel. So let us not 
be too dismayed with our present hindrances 
and problems. 

The next 50 years will be as marvelous as 
the last 50—if we but have continued faith, 
persistence, and ingenuity. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, IR.“ 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted, I rise to- 
day to say I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity, though I regret the occasion, to 
bid goodbye to the Honorable BRENT 
SPENCE, my chairman, as he retires from 
this august body. 

Mr. Spence commenced his life of pub- 
lic service in Congress at an age when 
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most men contemplate a surcease from 
labor. He has been a most helpful and 
considerate committee chairman as well 
as an outstanding one. In the field of 
banking and currency, many measures 
are complicated and involved, but his 
ability to analyze the salient points and 
to clarify the difficult parts have been 
of inestimable value to the Members 
serving with him. 

His leadership will be missed as well 
as his gentlemanly conduct and kind- 
ness of spirit. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. RAINS, Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Congress is losing a great leader and 
the Democratic Party is losing one of its 
most faithful stalwarts as our beloved 
colleague, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Brent Spence, retires from this body. 

Since I came to Congress in 1944 and 
took a seat on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Brent SPENCE, has been my chair- 
man. Over the years I have been in- 
spired by his honest beliefs and his earn- 
est efforts in behalf of legislation to make 
our citizens more secure and our Nation 
stronger. f 

The principles for which the gentie- 
man from Kentucky, BRENT Spence, has 
fought in the Congress are fundamental 
to democracy and from these principles 
have come statute upon statute which 
have given our people more economic 
security than any nation has ever known. 

As chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Brent Spence, has led some 
of the toughest legislative battles ever 
fought in Congress. He pioneered the 
establishment of the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the World Bank, which 
wove the fabric for our other interna- 
tional monetary programs now in oper- 
ation. He was a stalwart in the first hur- 
dle to bring better housing to Americans, 
the Housing Act of 1949. In the years 
that I have been chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, on many occasions 
the gentleman from Kentucky, BRENT 
Spence, has gone to bat for legislation 
to help our people obtain home owner- 
ship, to clean up our cities, and to pro- 
vide a better way of life for millions of 
Americans. 

He has been a worthy successor to the 
great Kentuckians who have made such 
contributions to our Nation as Henry 
Clay and Alben W. Barkley. 

As the son of a colonel in the Confed- 
erate Army, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Brent Spence, has also proudly 
borne his southern heritage and I would 
like my colleagues to know the deep es- 
teem and affection that the people of the 
South hold for him. 
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We who have served long with him at 
the helm of our committee will sorely 
miss his counsel and his leadership. I 
join those who hope that he will visit 
with us often and continue to share the 
vast store of knowledge and ability with 
which he is endowed and which he has 
so wisely used to help make the world a 
better place. 


The Intercoastal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
intercoastal shipping industry has been 
Slowly dying on the vine. Some seg- 
Ments are already dead. Our Govern- 
Ment does not seem to be concerned 
about the welfare of this important part 
Of our national defense. Mr. Donald 
Watson, president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship Co., made an excellent state- 
ment concerning the situation at the Na- 
tional Propeller Club Convention held in 
Seattle on October 3, 1962. 

His statement follows: 

THE INTERCOASTAL TRADE 
(An address by Mr. Donald Watson) 


Vessels of the trade were the first ones di- 
ech from peacetime pursuits to aid our 
es 


At the end of the war, those vessels re- 


During 1946 and part of 1947, a skele- 
Service was offered, using vessels char- 
from the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
The Ship Sales Act of 1946 enabled some 


X of postwar activity was 
Teached In 1948 but since then there has been 
A steady decline in tonnage, vessels and 
Carriers. Today, there remain only three 
Carriers offering roundtrip service; one a 
Container ship operation, and two carriers 
Operating eastbound only: one in general 
Cargo trade out of California and the other 

in lumber service. 
There has seldom been a segment of in- 
8 that has been so thoroughly examined 
ne the cause of its poor health. 
government agencies and committees of both 
uses, consultants and specialists within 
without the industry have poked, 
Frodded, tested, hemmed, hawed and 
dene and after weeks and months of 
liberating, have issued voluminous reports. 
Thee the probers agree on two points: (1) 
intercoastal trade is still essential in the 
Nsportation and the national defense in- 
terests of the country, and, (2) that some- 
wing should be done to restore the industry 
the healthy and profitable condition it 
enjoyed, Point one needs no further 

ent. 

a the implementation or methods of 
canle ring the aim of point two, the experts 
“hot agree. There have been many pro- 
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posals made as a result of all of the studies. 
They range from outright governmental 
subsidization for both vessel consrtuction 
and operation, to the latest legislative effort 
to completely scuttle the intercoastal fleet 
and open up the trade to foreign-flag vessels. 
Not a single constructive recommendation 
that could be put into practical application 
has come forward, 

In our opinion, three factors that have 
a substantial bearing on the problem, have 
been largely ignored. The first two relate 
only to the intercoastal trade; the third is 
much broader in scope. 

The feeling and the activities of the 
domestic ship operators, who must pay the 
same wages and are locked into the same 
offshore labor agreements as subsidized 
operators, is so well known to you gentle- 
men that I will not review them here. Suf- 
fice it to say that while we have been like 
“a voice crying in the wilderness” such ac- 
tivity will be continued. This is so even 
though no constructive steps have been 
taken by management, labor or Government 
agencies to correct one situation that is a 
prime factor in the slow strangulation of the 
trade. 

The current Maritime Administration is 
aware of the ever spiraling operating subsidy 
costs and their effect not only on the cost 
to unsubsidized American-flag shipping but 
on our whole economy. In an address before 
the Propeller Club, Port of Los Angeles-Long 
Beach on August 17, Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator Donald Alexander said, and I 
quote, “It [subsidy] must end, for the truth 
is, as our statistics so dramatically show, 
there is simply no future in it, either for 
the merchant marine or for the Nation.” 
This potent warning should not go unheeded. 

Many of the recommendations made to 
revitalize the Intercoastal trade revolve 
around the construction of new vessels de- 
signed specifically for the trade which would 
incorporate all the latest and most efficient 
cargo handling equipment and automation 
devices. Whether or not the trade would be 
able to earn a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment required has apparently not been 
taken into consideration, except in one situ- 
ation which is still in the very formative 
stage. 

There have been two distinct chapters in 
the Intercoastal trade. The first began in 
1919 and ended with Pearl Harbor. The 
second began in 1947 and, at least in the 
opinion of some people is very near its end 
right now. In each period and with but 
very few exceptions, the vessels operating 
exclusively in the trade were built during 
World Wars I and II. Following each war, 
these vessels became available to private 

at prices that were considerably 
below replacement or construction cost. 
Also, after World War II, many vessels for 
Intercoastal service were purchased with 
section 511, “Construction reserve funds,” 
which further reduced the capital base and 
depreciation This low depreciation 
cost is one factor that has enabled those 
intercoastal operators who have survived to 
meet the rate competition of the transconti- 
nental railroads. In our own situation, the 
sayings that could be realized with new 
automated vessels would not offset the addi- 
tional depreciation from multimillion- 
dollar ships. To earn that depreciation, the 
automatic freight rate ceiling imposed by 
rail competition would have to be pierced 
and we would price ourselves right out of 
business. 

This was one of the conclusions reached 
after 5 years of study of a Weyerhaeuser fleet 
replacement program. After de 
that the hull and other plating of our present 
vessels was In excellent condition, the finat 
decision was made to rehabilitate six vessels 
by renewing all wiring, piping, quarters, and 
shell or deck plating with 15 percent or more 
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deterioration and to alter cargo compart- 
ments and handling equipment to 
more efficiently load, stow, and discharge 


lumber and steel cargoes. 

The economic life of each vessel has been 
extended 15 years after rehabilitation. Pro- 
jected earnings indicated that the $6 million 
cost of the program would be earned over 
this additional life. The program was 
started in February 1961 and completed in 
April 1962. Results have exceeded expecta- 
tions and the necessity of replacing our ves- 
seis has been deferred for some years. The 
whole project was privately financed with no 
outside assistance of any kind. 

Sea-Land has just completed spending 
huge sums of their own money to pioneer 
a full container ship operation for general 
cargo in the trade. Just last week their first 
vessel, the SS Elizabethport, completed dis- 
charge in San Francisco Bay. We salute their 
courage in proceeding without Government 
aid of any sort. American Hawallan are still 
in the earliest stages of their program of huge 
container ships which appears to depend 
upon their success in obtaining Government 

insurance. 

Interooastal shipping has the railroads as 
its competition for freight. Since 1947, the 
railroads have used a three-pronged attack 
against the water carriers. 

They have (1) systematically reduced rates 
on commodities that move in volume inter- 
coastally by water, (2) put holddowns or 
smaller increases on those commodities when 
instituting general rate increases, and (3) 
substantially increased freight rates on those 
commodities moving by rail from inland to 
tidewater for water shipment intercoastally. 

The net result has been a steady reduc- 
tion in the number of commodities that 
carry compensatory rates by water, a re- 
duction in the inland areas that can be 
served by water carriers and a on 
water rates. As an illustration, the last 
general rate increase in intercoastal freight 
rates was effective September 7, 1957, just 
over 5 years ago. That's a long time to live 
without a raise. 

The railroads have been successful in 
eliminating any Pacific coast coastwise gen- 
eral cargo water service and have decimated 
the once thriving Atlantic coast and gulf 
coastwise trade. The intercoastal trade is 
now and has been their No. 1 target. 

The lethargy on the part of shippers, 
consignees, and regulatory agencies toward 
what is taking place is hard to understand. 
It seems so crystal clear to us that if the 
remaining few intercoastal carriers are 
eliminated, the rails will have a complete 
monopoly on transcontinental traffic. When 
that happens, rail rates that have been de- 
pressed to eliminate competition, will soon 
go up and up with no restraint. 

Mr. B. T. de Bordelben, chairman of the 
Board of American Waterways Operations, 
Inc., summarized this situation so well 
about a year ago that I wish to quote his 
words: 

“The day is here when industrial traffic 
men and Government purchasers must be- 
come partners with the carriers to bring 
about sane competition in shipping rates, 
They have the power to allow the carriers to 
charge and quote rates for services rendered. 
Unless the buyers are willing to join the 
carriers in bringing reason out of our pres- 
ent transport dilemma, there is a good pos- 
sibility they will lose the power to bargain 
for carrier services.” 

I wish to expand on one point touched by 
Mr. De Bardeleben—our present transport 
dilemma. The entire domestic transporta- 
tion system of the United States Is in trou- 
ble. Financial pages each day carry stories 
of mounting losses of airlines, trucklines, 
railroads and deepwater domestic water car- 
riers. There is nothing wrong that cannot 
be cured by general rate increases and a halt 
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to the cutthroat competitive practices that 
exist within and between each mode of 
transportation. Certainly the recent rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Office on 
our transportation problems are not the 
answer. These will have to be challenged 
and disposed of in Congress. 

This has been a rather sketchy résumé of 
our intercoastal water problems and situa- 
tion, To summarize, the mortality of op- 
erators in the trade has been so be- 
cause they have been caught in a vise which 
has slowly squeezed them to death. The top 
jaw is a schedule of freight rates that must 
be under those of a surface transportation 
system that can offset losses on such non- 
compensatory rates by higher rates in terri- 
tories where no water competition exists. 
On the bottom are steadily increasing off- 
shore labor and longshore costs which must 
be met from shrinking revenues. It is no 
wonder that lines like Luckenbach, Amer- 
ican Hawailan, Pope & Talbot, Quaker, Ar- 
row, and Shepard have all given up. 

There are two areas in which great strides 
could be made. One is concerned with our 
relations with the railroads and the other 
with offshore labor. Each of these would 
require a degree of maturity and statesman- 
ship not heretofore evinced by any of us. 
Perhaps the gravity of our whole domestic 
transportation problems will bring about a 
greater measure of responsibility on the part 
of everyone concerned. I certainly hope 50. 


Retirement of the Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore coming to Congress the capacity and 
ability of my beloved and honored col- 
league and friend, the Honorable Brent 
SPENCE, was well known to me. He had 
stamped indelibly his name in banking 
circles and the mark of his legislative 
efforts had branded with goodness folks 
from every walk of life. 

Brent Srence is a man of principle, 
of courage, and of conviction, with a 
heart as big as the man. Benefits flow- 
ing from his graciousness, his gentleman- 
ly qualities, his kindness, and his 
benevolence have been widespread 
amongst the folks of all Kentucky, 

His parental attitude toward the new- 
comers to the Kentucky delegation was 
a source of immeasurable help. His wis- 
dom and experience in congressional 
matters have been of substantial assist- 
ance to me, as I know they have been to 
all other Members of the delegation in 


in. 
I am filled with dual emotions. On 


the one hand, I feel that the Nation, 
, and the Commonwealth will 


affection that I bid him adieu from the 
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Halls of Congress, but it is also with af- 
fection and sincerity that I tell him the 
latchstring of my office is always in his 
pocket. 


A Noble American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following column by 
George E. Sokolsky as it appeared in the 
Wasehington Post of October 12, 1962, 
about my long time good friend, the 
Honorable Jonah B. Goldstein. 

It has been my pleasure to have been 
@ member of the Grand Street Boys, 
thus contributing in a small way through 
the years to the fine work Judge Gold- 
stein is doing. 

Like George Sokolsky, I too worked 
nights in order to go through high 
school, My job was as a cigarette boy 
in a cabaret long before they dreamed 
up beautiful cigarette girls. 

For the same reason, I was not an “A” 
student. I hope that some of those per- 
sonnel directors in our Government who 
dare say that they only hire honor stu- 
dents in their departments will take note 
of all of this. 

The article follows: 

A NOBLE AMERICAN 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Since he was a boy himself, Jonah Gold- 
stein has been interested in children. I 
met him first more than 50 years ago when 
he was in charge of the gameroom of the 
Educational Alliance. He was not much 
older than the rest of us, but he was already 
a leader among men, a clean-cut, noble per- 
son. working his way to an education. In 
time, he became a lawyer and a judge. But 
more important, he became president of 
the Grand Street Boys, an association of 
those whọ in their childhood had known the 
slums and the difficulties and miseries of 
life and who, when a degree of affluence 
came to them, contributed to help others. 

Judge Goldstein recently found that some 
municipal colleges in New York require an 
85 passing mark to get in. But there are 


boys and girls who have to divide their time - 


between earning and learning. Many boys 
I knew in my youth were doing the same 
thing. I had a couple of Jobs as a hat-check 
boy. Nowadays, they use girls for that, but 
in my youth, it was done by boys. I worked 
late into the night and then had to get up 
early to go to school. I did not get an A. 

Today, there are students who drive taxis 
over weekends, who run elevators, and do 
all sorts of Jobs. It is hard to get an 85 
under those circumstances. Judge Jonah 
Goldstein realized that much college ma- 
terial was lost because such students, if they 
had a chance, ought to be able to continue 
in college. The Grand Street Boys put up 
$30,000 to help them to equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Then Jonah Goldstein heard of a curlous 
situation. Orphans inherit social security 
until they are 18. Then it stops. He found 
two boys, orphans, who were making grades 
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of 96 plus, one a biochemist, the other a 
physicist. The two boys reached 18 and 
their social security benefits stopped. They 
are obvious college material, working in 
valuable fields. The country sorely needs 
biochemists and physicists. It sorely needs 
scholars with marks of 96 plus. 

Judge Goldstein suggested that such or- 
phans receive vocational guidance at 16, 50 
that they do not get stuck in the middie of 
their college life and so that something can 
be done for those who are college material. 
Meanwhile, the Grand Street Boys have un- 
dertaken to help those in Greater New York 
who face situations like the boys with high 
marks who could not continue. 

We are living in a very tough era when 
economic pressures cause even intellectual 
workers to reduce themselves to a proletariat 
and to go on strike. Teachers, whose great- 
est value is not what they teach but the im- 
pact of their personalities upon young peo- 
ple, go on strike. Workers in hospitals leave 
the sick and dying for picketing and striking 
at nonprofit institutions which always run 
ata deficit. Welfare workers, who exist only 
to distribute charity equitably and purpose- 
fully, threaten to strike for more pay. 

But a little man, 77 years old, retired from 
all activities of self-benefit, devotes himself 
to helping children and young people to 
equality of opportunity. In this hard-bitten, 
materialistic era—when the slogan seems to 
be, “Get what you can, you dope”—this little 
man devotes his late years to public service. 
Not publicized, he goes his way helping 
others. To him, the city owes much, but he 
never presses forward for reward. 


The Honorable Iris F. Blitch 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely regretted to learn that our col- 
league, Congresswoman Iris F. BLITCH, 
will not run for reelection this year. We 
shall all greatly miss having the valuable 
services of Mrs. Burrcu during the 88th 
Congress. Itis regrettable that this fine 
young lady’s health would not permit her 
to continue to serve the people of her dis- 
trict and the State of Georgia in the hish 
manner in which she has rendered serv- 
ice not only to the people of Georgia but 
to the entire Nation since she has been 
a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I do not know of any young lady wh? 
has ever served in Congress during the 
24 years I have been a Member of this 
body who has gained a higher respect 
from both sides of the aisle than Mrs. 
Buitcx. She is an unusually effective 
legislator and always studied every bill 
and report thoroughly before casting her 
vote on any subject. 

I will personally miss Mrs. Burrcu 85 
I enjoyed her friendship, agree with het 
philosophy on the manner in which this 
Government should be administered. I 
never heard Mrs, Brrren say an unkind 
word regarding anyone and my best 
wishes go out to her ana her family dur- 
ing her retirement. 
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Progress in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an illuminating, 
enlightening, and well-written speech de- 
livered before the Venezuelan Chamber 
of Commerce of New York by Gustavo de 
la Rosa, h, president, Envases Venezo- 
lanos, S.A., president, Dixie Cup de Vene- 
Zuela, C.A., a foreign branch of the 
American company. The speech deals 
with the problems and dangers of sub- 
version in Venezuela, a country generally 
considered to be strongly threatened by 
Communist activities. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

PROGRESS IN VENEZUELA 
(By Gustavo de la Rosa, ħ) 

Gentlemen, for many years, we Venezue- 
were very skeptical that communism 
Could effectively infiltrate our country. We 
did know that a majority of our people were 
living—and still are—in poverty and illit- 
eracy, thus representing the proper environ- 
ment in which communism could prosper. 

But, we didn’t think it would happen. 

Today, looking back, I often wonder how 
We could ever have been so optimistic as to 
think that Venezuela would be spared. For, 
Unfortunately, the Communists have made 
Progress in my country, just as they have in 
Other parts of the world. 

You have read the stories of the Com- 
Munist activities in the New York papers and 

your magazines. To a large extent the 
Stories are true. 

We Venezuelans have seen the Communists 
Operate with all the terrorism and violence 
ot which they are capable. 

We have seen their complete disregard for 
human life. 

We know they are striving to create an- 
Other Cuban-like chaos in my country. 

These things we know, because we have 
Seen them happen, and it is quite proper 
they should be reported to you and to all 

world. 

But, there is that which is not well known 
that likewise merits reporting. It is of these 
developments I wish to speak to you today 
namely the work that is being performed by 
Private groups and organizations to correct 
this situation, to repel communism. 

acceptance of responsibility is a radi- 
cal change for our former attitude. 

Tt means an awakening, and fortunately, 

Ore it is too late. 

It means an arousing of an individual and 
national conscience to work for the preserva- 
tion of our country and the freedom of our 
People. 

Tt means there is an avid desire to fight for 

e ideas and ideals in which we believe. 

This, gentlemen, is, in my estimation the 
most outstanding development that is taking 
Place in Venezuela today. 

It is important because it indicates we 
Understand and accept the philosophy that 

Order to establish and preserve our demo- 
cratic ideals we have to work, work hard and 
consistently, and with more energy, more 
imagination, and more dedication than our 
opponents. 

This is more than our responsibility—it is 
Our solemn duty. 
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Tt is our duty to fight our own battles 
and before the chaos comes. To be derelict 
to our duty would be to our shame. 

To delegate our regponsibility to another 
country would not be patriotic and would 
not be fair. r 

To believe one day the Communists will 
give up trying would not be realistic. 

Therefore, we willingly and eagerly accept 
our duty. . 

As a result of this change of attitude, work 
is in progress. The work is being done by 
the cross section of the population of all 
Venezuela—by bankers, by engineers, by la- 
borers, businessmen, lawyers, housewives, 
doctors, the clergy—working individually, or 
more often through organizations that have 
been formed for this purpose, or private 
enterprises with which they are connected. 
Whatever the avenue of their pursuit, all 
are working with the wholehearted contri- 
bution of their time, their talent, and their 
money. 

Success depends upon two accomplish- 
ments—to raise the living standards of the 
population, and to tell the true story of de- 
mocracy. 

To raise the standard of living and Improve 
the general economic condition is basic as it 
is the only permanent way to prevent giving 
communism a foothold. 

There are four areas where progress is 
being made: 

(a) The first area is housing. The lack 
of proper housing has been one of the most 
acute problems of Venezuela. To correct it 
all hands must join forces. And private 
enterprises is accepting its share of responsi- 
bility in helping exchange the “rancho” for 
decent quarters. 

The outstanding example of the efforts 
being made by private enterprise is the non- 
profit organization, under the leadership of 
Eugenio Mendoza, named Fundacion para la 
Vivienda Popular. This enterprise has bullt 
in recent years over 2,000 low-cost houses 
which have been sold to workers at cost and 
under a good financing arrangement. 

In addition to providing for decent living 
quarters, this system develops the sense of 
ownership so much needed when fighting 
communism. 

(b) The second area is education. My 
country had had a very high level of illit- 
eracy. I feel proud to report that the work 
done by the present government in this field 
has been remarkable. Through a concen- 
trated campaign, well conceived and well 
executed, thousands of Venezuelans have 
been taught to read and write. 

The same effort has been applied to the 
education of the new generations and school 
population has almost doubled in the last 
4 years. Through the two combined efforts, 
the illiteracy rate has been cut in half, to 
25 percent. 

Individuals and private enterprise are con- 
tributing substantially with this program. 
The outstanding case in this field is the 
privately financed organization ably in- 
spired by Gustavo Vollmer, called Fe y Aleg- 
ria (faith and happiness). Fe y Alegria is 
running at present 21 grammar schools, lo- 
cated in slum areas where 10,000 pupils 
receive free basic education. In many cases, 
they also receive milk or other basic food to 
help nourish their bodies while nourishing 
their minds. Fe y Alegria has plans in prog- 
ress for 23 additional schools and 3 recreation 
centers that will increase the enrollment to 
26,700 pupils. 

(c) The third area is general welfare. In 
this field our women are making the most 
important contribution, from setting up and 
paying for the expenses of medical posts in 
slums where doctors and dentists contribute 
their time free for the healing of the sick, 
to the distribution of parcels of food and 
clothing. There is no general pattern as to 
how they do it. Usually a group of friends 
will get together, decide upon a project and 
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work on it. There are, though, the common 
denominators of spontaneity and enthusiasm 
in embracing these responsibilities. 

(d) The fourth area is employment. Sta- 
tistics show that presently 12 percent of the 
active population of the country is unem- 
ployed. This means that there are 300,000 
persons that have no income with which to 
buy food and provide for the home needs. 
But there are groups and private enterprises 
who, unselfishly, are setting their efforts to 
creating sources of employment. A very out- 
standing example is Inversiones Creole, an 
investment corporation set up by Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp., with the very commendable 
purpose of reinstating confidence in the fu- 
ture of the country and creating employ- 
ment. Creole Investment is willing to take 
the risk of the capital, and, therefore, con- 
tributes with equity but as minority share- 
holder in every case. In just 1 year of 
operation, it has participated to the extent 
of Bs 18 million on some 16 companies in 
the fields of agriculture, cattle raising and 
manufacturing, Between 3,000 to 5,000 new 
jobs have been created through this effort. 

We are meeting the first approach by im- 
proving housing, by extending education, by 
building the general welfare, by increasing 
employment. 

There is the second approach to combat 
communism. 

This is to build the prestige of the demo- 
cratic way of life by effectively, actively, and 
eloquently telling the truth—the truth about 
the greatness of the democratic system, the 
truth about the shortcomings of communism. 

We have good merchandise to sell but 
we are not taking advantage of our abilities 
to sell it. 

Communism does not have good merchan- 
dise to sell but they are using every known 
selling device to convince the people it is 
their only salvation. 

Now is the time for us to go out and 
sell—sell—and deliver: 

And at long last we, who believe in our 
democratic system and who are dedicated 
to it, have started to sell in Venezuela, and 
we are using every possible medium of ad- 


vertising. 

I am glad to report that no longer is 
all the press in the hands of Red newspaper- 
men. There are several leading news- 
papers which are contributing intensely to 
this selling job through their editorials and 
presentation of news, and by allowing space 
for effective advertising published by anti- 
communistic associations. The same im- 
provement can be seen in radio and tele- 
vision. 

I mentioned before that all the media of 
communication are being used. I would like 
to illustrate my statement with one specific 
case, which, incidentally, will also show the 
participation of the Venezuelan women in 
this task: 

As you know, the University of Caracas 
has been the stronghold of Communist stu- 
dents and Communist essors, This has 
been the result of the interest of the Oom- 
munist Party to control the intelligentsia, 
and also of the lackadaisical—if not par- 
tial—attitude of the university's academic 
council. 

The council is formed by the rector, vice 
rector, secretary, the deans of the different 
schools, and representatives of the student 


body and of the alumni. The membership 


to this council is by election. Last June 
elections were held for the posts of school 
deans, the electors being the professors and 
representatives of the student body. Prior 
to and during the elections, housewives 
started a campaign through telephone and 
by word of mouth to all voters to go to the 
polls and cast the right ticket. The result: 
All the leftist deans, with the exception of 
two, were swept out of office. I think we 
have a basis to be optimistic that during 
the present academic year there will be more 
books and fewer Molotoy bombs. 
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The work has been effective. It is pro- 
ducing results. And although we know 
we are far from safety and we know we 
have an arduous and long road to travel, 
I am convinced that the tides of political 


~ unrest have reached their high-water mark 


and that there is ample reason to believe 
they are now receding. 

You will see reported in the press more 
noisy bombs and maybe more street brawls, 
particularly as we approach election time, 
because it is against Communist interests 
that a country enjoy free elections. But 
I hope you will remember that, with less 
publicity, the other side—our side—will be 
doing its part. 

The country is preparing itself for elections 
to be held late next year. Already names of 
candidates are sprouting up. It is a part of 
the state of mind which Is already existing in 
Venezuela and which will continue thriving 
during the next few months as our election 
period approaches. Our population of 7 mil- 
lion, of whom some 50 percent will be eligible 
to vote, are already anticipating this ex- 
perience. The vote in Venezuela is a right, 
as well as a duty, for ail persons male or 
female, 18 years or older, Age and penal con- 
victions are the only limitations. In the 130 
years of history of Venezuela as a republic, 
this will be the first time a president is to 
be elected directly by the people to succeed 
a president also elected by the people. 

It is important to have the proper candi- 
date win and certainly we will bend every 
effort to bring this to pass. 

But it is even more important that we have 
elections. 

This is a long step toward educating our 
minds to the democratic system toward 
recognizing that the Constitution must be 
observed: that presidents are to be succeeded 
by elected presidents and not displaced by 
coups—mili or otherwise; but, once 
elected, they should be supported; that each 

person within a democracy has equal rights 

and also equal responsibility. This, of 
course, is basic not only for our political life 
but also for our economic progress. 

The economy of Venezuela is basically 
scund, We are endowed with tremendous 
natural resources that should permit the 
country to grow and create wealth for all 
Venezuelans. 

And, if we have had a severe recession in 
the past years, it has been mainly due to 
political reasons—but indeed, not all of them 
due to the Government. Individuals and 
Government must each share its portion of 
Tesponsibility. 

Fortunately, the recession seems to have hit 
bottom and the curve has changed its 
its trend, 

Progress has been slow as would be ex- 
pected and although we have not as yet re- 
versed the trend of diminishing interna- 
tional reserves nor the national budget has 
been balanced, the efforts which are being 
made have slowed down the deterioration of 
our currency and I am confident that progress 
will be made within the next fiscal year to 
bring back to our currency its traditional 
stability. 

There are other signs of improvement which 
can be detected. For example: 

The construction industry is receiving the 
impact of a Bs 200 million fund for loans for 
construction of houses and apartments. 
This amount has already been allocated and 
building is underway. 

The oll industry is expecting realistically 
this year an improvement of its earnings and 
more reinvesting in the country. 

In agriculture, the country has increased 
dramatically the production of basic crops 
to the point of fulfilling in some cases, all 
the internal demands. A record year of 

500.000 metric tons of corn will be harvested 
in 1962. Eggs, which we used to import by 
the shiplonds, are now being produced to the 
extent of creating this year a surplus. 
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Tobacco, potatoes, sesame seeds and other 
staples are having their best years, 

The manufacturing industry continues its 
growth at a fast rate. Import restrictions im- 
posed to minimize the drain of hard cur- 
rency have become an incentive to manu- 


facture more in the country. Several import - 


factories have been built or are under con- 
struction, 

All these, gentlemen, are positive signs that 
belong to the assets side of our balance sheet. 
We are aware of our liabilities but it is just 
as important that we know our assets. 

It is important that we know that the 
economic recession has changed its trend. 

It is important to know that politically we 
are preparing ourselves as a democracy would 
for the next elections. It is most important 
to know that the people of Venezuela have 
awakened to their responsibilities and their 
opportunities and are developing a national 
conscience to work for the democratic ideals. 

It is this knowledge that makes me 
optimistic about the future of my country. 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr, REUSS., Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my voice to the many that 
have been speaking with praise about 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Brent 
Spence. The chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee will retire 
from Congress at the close of this ses- 
sion. He first came here in 1930 and 
has remained without a break longer 
than anyone in the history of his State. 

From the moment he entered the 
Congress right down to the present day, 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Chair- 
man Spence, has consistently displayed 
those qualities of leadership and integ- 
rity which have made him one of the 
most respected and infiuential legislators 
in these Halls. His counsels have been 
heeded with great care. 

No history of the legislation of the 
Roosevelt and Truman eras and the 
years following could be written with- 
out prominent mention of this great 
legislator. He ascended to the chair- 
manship of the Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1943. The period of his 
chairmanship has been one of notable 
progress. His efforts have greatly ef- 
fected and improved the domestic econ- 
omy, and all Americans have been bene- 
fited by his work. His influence has 
extended to a worldwide scale by his 
pioneer efforts in the area of interna- 
tional finance. 

In my years of service with him on 
the committee I have admired his capac- 
ity for leadership. He consistently 
utilized his great powers of persuasion 
and logic, usually with success. When 
an impasse was reached he would break 
it by a telling argument. The House 
will lose a great leader and the Amer- 
ican people a great servant when the 
gentleman from Kentucky, BRENT 
Spence, retires. And I personally shall 
miss his wise counsel in the years to 
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come. Certainly, his character, his no- 
bility of spirit, his superb performance 
and his gentle manner shall remain an 
inspiration to us all. 


Ukrainians and Their Russian Oppressors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


- HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11,1962 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
eighth triennial convention of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is being held starting today in New 
York City. This distinguished organiza- 
tion, representing over 2 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian background, is 
dedicated to U.S. victory in the cold war 
by concentration of thought and action 
on all the captive nations, particularly 
those in the Soviet Union. 

The convention meets to highlight So- 
viet Russian colonialism among the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. and to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation and its 
global meaning for the slave half of the 


world today. 

I include the remarks I have prepared 
saluting the freedom-loving Americans 
of Ukrainian descent in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UERAINIANS AND THEIR RUSSIAN OPPRESSORS 

The gifted and gallant Ukrainians are 
among the most numerous and most indus- 
trious peoples in Eastern Europe. They form 
the second largest Slavic nation in the large 
family of Slav peoples; only the Russians are 
more numerous, as they have always been. 
The Ukraine itself is both one of the fairest 
and perhaps the most fertile country in the 
entire East European region. From time im- 
memorial these simple pensant folk lived 
there in their chosen ways and enjoyed life 
as best they could, until the rise and expan- 
sion of modern Russia, In the middie of the 
17th century, as Russla’s aggressive tide was 
sweeping westward and endangered Ukrai- 
nian territorial integrity and freedom, 
Ukraine's leaders signed a compact with the 
Czar of Russia in 1656, by which the two 
countries became allles and associates. But 
Russia's wily and autocratic Czar never in- 
tended to keep his.end of the bargain. In- 
stead of helping the Ukrainians when the lat- 
were in trouble, he deliberately disregarded 
the terms of this compact he had signed, and 
in Sfagrant bad faith began to encroach upon 
the territorial integrity of the Ukraine, and 
infringe upon the rights of the Ukrainian 
people. All their remonstrances and protests 
were of no avail. Tho Russians, being more 
powerful, prevailed. 

That was the beginning of Ukrainian sub- 
Jection to Russia, and, with a brief but 
happy interludo, it has been going on for 
more than 300 years. Under autocratic czars 
and their callous agents Ukrainians suffered 
much and sacrificed most of their worldly 
possessions. Today they suffer no less and 
sacrifice far more under Russia’s new masters 
than they did under the czars. The per- 
sonnel of the Russian rulers in the Ukraine 
have of course changed, but their alien and 
oppressive character have not changed much. 

Under Russia’s new masters, Soviet colo- 
nialism has taken on another form—scores of 
non-Russian peoples have been brought, bY 
pressuro and brute force, under the direct 
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rule, or beneath the “protective” armor of 
the Red army, under the well understood 
Name, “satellites.” It takes no imagination 
to understand the nature and extent of 
Soviet colonialism. But there is one sharp 
and contracting diference between Soviet 
colonialism and the colonialism practiced by 
the West in the past. While Western colo- 
Mialism aimed at the exploitation of 
colonized countries, it seldom ideologically 
Stifled the people in there countries. The 
Soviets are not content with mere material 
exploitation; they also want to enslave the 
People, forcing them to accept Soviet ideology 
to the exclusion of all other beliefs and 
Creeds, x 

In this connection it is eminently ap- 
Propriate to observe, as you are going to in 
the Eighth Triennial Convention of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, the 100th 
anniversary of Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation. It is a tribute to the genius 
Of Lincoln that, since his signing of that 
historic document, hundreds of millions of 
Peoples have been freed and have attained 

ependence. Unfortunately, however, the 
true meaning of that ageless proclamation 
has been totally and flagrantly ignored by 
the tyrannical mesters of Russia. I deeply 
hope that the Ukraine can eventually be 
freed from its Soviet masters. If we in the 
free world can encourage the natural and 
rightful trend toward nationalism in the 
Subjected nations, we may see in our lifetime 
the termination of the Communist threat 
everywhere. 

Here in this great Republic Ukrainians 
have always been welcome and have made 
an immense contribution to American life 
and culture. They have become loyal and 
Patriotic citizens. ‘They have worked hard 
in the strengthening of our democratic in- 
stitutlons, and in time of war have gladly 
Sacrificed their lives in defense of Ameri- 
can democracy. In Bayonne, N.J., where 

-Americans are very active in all 
forms of communal life, we were honored re- 
cently by the visit of His Excellency the Most 
Reverend John Theodorovich, metropolitan 
Of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
United States who came to commemorate the 
25th anniversary celebration of the Ukrainian 

odox Church of St. Sophia. Metropoli- 
tan John, the Reverend Michael Zemlachen- 

0, and the faithful parishoners of St. Sophia 
Joined together to give tribute to God on 
the jubilee of the founding of St. Sophia. 

Y keeping alive the liturgy and devotion of 
their religion, as you are keeping alive the 
Memory and the hope of an independent 

ine, the parishoners of St. Sophia and 
their fellow Americans of Ukrainian descent 
here assembled are contributing to the 
achievement of the goal of spiritual and 
Teligious freedom for all men. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
American has been in the forefront of all 
Organizations whose goal Is to warn us 
against the tyranny of godless Communists 

Communist-dominated satellite countries. 
i committee has rendered a real service 
n carrying on this work, and also in the 
paucation of Ukrainian-Americans in the 
to values of Ukraine's historic heritage. 

you success at this convention and 


in all your future endeavors. 


Kathryn O’Hay Granahan 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it affords 
& great deal of pleasure to pay trib- 
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ute to my former neighbor and long- 
time friend, KATHRYN O'Hay GrANAHAN, 
the distinguished Member of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. 

I had the pleasure of serving in this 
body with her late husband, who also 
was a conscientious Representative of 
his constituents. I certainly was pleased 
when KATHRYN succeeded him as a Mem- 
ber of the congressional delegation from 
Pennsylvania. 

Katuryn’s family were neighbors of 
mine in our native Easton, Pa. 

As chairman of a House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee, Mrs. 
GRANAHAN has distinguished herself for 
her devotion to duty. She has won 
worldwide recognition from all decent 
Americans for her fight against obscene 
literature. 

I am positive that as she goes forth 
into her new position, that of Treasurer 
of the United States, she goes with the 
best wishes of every Member of this 
House. I am as equally positive that 
Katruryn O’Hay GRANAHAN, my long- 
time friend, will serve in her new posi- 
tion with distinction just as she has 
done here in this great body. 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia and the Nation has suffered a deep 
loss in the death of Congressman CLEM 
MILLER, 

CLEM MILLER died in the performance 
of his duties as a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. In the proc- 
ess of keeping the electorate of his dis- 
trict advised of the work and record of 
the Congress he died. To those who 
knew him well in Congress, it comes as 
no surprise that in the face of inclement 
and hazardous weather he would risk 
himself in his tireless efforts to serve the 
people of his district. ‘This is the meas- 
ure of CLEM MILLER. He was an intense 
and devoted Member of Congress. He 
worked long and hard in making our gov- 
ernmental process the viable instrument 
that it is. 

Crem MILLER tackled his committee 
assignments with vigor and hard work. 
CLEM MILLER knew the truth of Wood- 
row Wilson’s statement that the true 
work of the Congress is at the committee 
level. To his committee assignments he 
brought his scholarly and inquiring mind 
helping to frame and shape meaningful 
legislation for the Nation. 

CLEM MILLER'S death leaves all of us 
with the keenest sense of personal loss— 
but we shall not soon forget his strength 
of character, his strong sense of honor, 
and his warm friendship. We shall not 
forget him nor will the people—Point 
Reyes National Seashore Park will be a 
monument to his memory for all time. 
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A Writor Looks at Congressman Rooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the Sign, a national 
Catholic magazine, there appears a very 
fine article about our distinguished 
Member from New York, the Honorable 
Joun J. Rooney. The article, entitled 
“The Importance of Being Rooney,” 
is written by William Healy, a free- 
lance magazine writer and former news- 
paperman. It is well written and pre- 
sents an excellent description of our 
colleague as a person, political leader, 
and Congressman. I am pleased to in- 
sert it into the Record and call the arti- 
cle to the attention of all my colleagues. 

The article reads as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ROONEY 
(By William Healy) 


JohN James Rooney is a very unusual 
politician; he watches the taxpayer’s money 
as carefully as his own. 

“Who's going to play Roonry?” This is 
the question that State Department budget 
officers invariably ask themselves when they 
hold their annual mock hearing in prepara- 
tion for the ordeal of appearing before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

The hazards of a career in the State De- 
partment in these days of grave interna- 
tional crises are great indeed. But few ofi- 
cials in our apparatus of diplomacy face 
their daily tasks with more trepidation than 
these budget experts who must go hat-in- 
hand before JOHN JAMES Rooney, a scrappy, 
little Irishman from Brooklyn. 

The importance of being Roonry—the real 
devil's advocate in these budget dress re- 
hearsals—lies in the fact that in his 10 years 
as chairman of this all-powerful congres- 
sional committee, Rooney has slashed mil- 
lions from State's budget. Since Roonrr’s 
committee also controls the purse strings 
for the U.S. Information Agency, the Justice 
Department, and the Judiciary, he has gained 
& reputation as a watchdog for the tax- 
payer's dollar and the chief congressional 
gadfly to extravagant Federal spending. 

It has been estimated that Rooney and 
his committee have lopped more than 61 
billion in budget requests from the govern- 
mental agencies over which he has domain. 
The 58-year-old Congressman, who has been 
called the most powerful man in Govern- 
ment in a negative way, wields a big stick 
but, unlike Teddy Roosevelt's adage, does 
not talk softly. 

Seated usually on the edge of his chair 
between six other congressional committee 
members, Rooney often conducts his hear- 
ings in the manner of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. Whether or not his tactics and their 
end result are in the best interest of the 
United States depends sometimes upon the 
perspective of the critic. 

If one happens to be one of RooNrY’s 
385,000 constituents, situated in Brooklyn's 
14th Congressional District, and a Demo- 
crat, the answer would probably be yes. On 
Capitol Hill, the subject is a controversial 
one. He has been warmly defended as the 
archenemy of frill spending in Government. 
He has also been accused of undermining 
foreign policy and our posture abroad by 
hacking away at the State Department and 
the USIA. 

In either caso, no one who has ever taken 
the witness chair before Rooney Is likely to 
forget the experlence. To some who have 
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been on the receiving end of Rooney's barbs, 
the experience has been a nightmare. When 
Rooney is on the scent, his ancestral gift 
of wit can become a savage weapon. 

The following colloquy is typical of the 
pungent dialogue that fills the transcripts of 
the hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. This one concerns 
Rooney and a State Department official on 
the hook for failing to assign personnel to 
posts where, in Roongy’s opinion, their 
language training would be most useful. 

=o Rooney. I find a gentleman here, an 

FSO-6. He got an A“ in Chinese, and you 
assigned him to London. 
. Brown. Yes, sir. That officer will 


“Mr. Rooney. What will he do? Spend his 
time in Chinatown? 
“Mr, Brown. No, sir. There will be op- 


experts as well as we do. 

Mr. Rookxx. So instead of Eng- 
lish to one another, they will sit in the Lon- 
don office and talk Chinese? 


ROONEY. Is this not fantastic? 

. Brown. No, sir. They are anxious to 
up their practice. 

Rooney. Are they playing games, or 
serious? 


TER 


Rooney. Can you describe to me how 
would happen? This officer probably 
be on too important a mission, 


pige 
a 


wN. That is correct. 


“Mr, Roonry. They go out to Chinese res- 
taurants and have chop suey? 

“Mr, Brown. Yes, sir. 
Rooney (incredulously). And this is 
all at the expense of the U.S. taxpayer?” 

James Reston, the New York Times corre- 
spondent, once blasted Roonry in an un- 
usually bitter column. He pointed to 
Rooney's 8s as the chief reason for 
the fact that only half of our Foreign Service 
officers can speak a language other than Eng- 
lish. Rooner, complained Reston, was ham- 
stringing the Foreign Service Institute's 
efforts to improve the situation. 

Reston soon found that he had bitten off 
more than he could chew. As might be ex- 

. Reston’s column was immediately 

followed by a defense of Rooney in the form 
of a spate of rather florid oratory on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressmen, regardless of their political feath- 
er, habitually flock together when the honor 
of a member of the roost has been impugned. 

However, support for Rooxzr also came 
from an unexpected quarter, Deputy Under- 
secretary of State Loy Henderson raised some 
eyebrows with an immediate and impas- 
sioned defense of the Congressman. In a 
letter to him, which Roongy immediately 
made public, Henderson pointed out, as had 
the Congressman, that not only the State 
Department's budget requests had fared well 
undor Room but the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute got more than five times as much from 
him as it had from the Republican who had 
last headed the appropriations committee. 

The headlines which follow such goings 
on do not escape the notice of Brooklynites, 
particularly those burghers who have been 
sending Rooney to Washington every 2 years 
since 1944. Rooney is not unaware of the 
fact that his constituents relish seeing “one 
of their boys rough up the cookiepushers” in 
Washington. 
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One notable exception to this treatment 
was a member of the opposite sex. Shortly 


service, 
Frances Knight began earning a reputation 
as a slasher of redtape and an enemy of 
bureaucracy. One day her superiors notified 
her to appear before Roonry’s committee. 

Waving a facsimile of a travel voucher 
before her eyes, the Congressman demanded 
that she explain the sum of $99.32 spent on 
a trip to New Tork. Unruffied, the lady 
calmly explained that the trip was made to 
obtain free drapes for the New York office 
of the passport service. Internal State De- 
partment protocol, it seemed, prescribed that 
only Assistant Secretaries of State were en- 
titled to free drapes from the Department. 
Miss Knight had talked the management of 
Rockefeller Center into donating these 
adornments, 

Rooney seemed molliſied and appeared 
willing to drop the matter. But Miss Knight 
had drawn blood and was not finished. 
She wrote a searing, 5-page memo to her boss 
which resulted In a quick admission to 
Rooney that he had been furnished with 
factual errors concerning their passport 
director. Later the Congressman admitted 
ruefully, nobody likes to tangle with a smart 
woman. 

When dealing with budget appropriations 
for the U.S. Information Agency, our propa- 
ganda arm, Rooxzr is more likely to ask 
“Why?" than “How much?” USIA is one of 
his favorite whipping boys, and he delights 
in playing cat-and-mouse with its directors. 
Once, referring to a request for an increase in 
the number of USIA personnel assigned to 
Thalland and the equipment they needed, 
Rooney shuffled some papers In front of him 
and muttered an aside which was audi- 
ble in the back of the spacious committee 
room. 

“Between all the mimeograph machines 
going, the radios clacking, the movie outfits 
churning, and now with these hand-operated 
phonograph devices, they'll never be able to 
hear a tiger roar in that country.” 

It is possible that Theodore Streibert 
wished he were In Thailand rather than 
Washington the day he faced Congressman 
Rooney to itemize, as director of USIA, the 
Agency's budget. 

At one point, Streibert referred to an item 
described as “39 belleve-it-or-not programs.“ 

Rooner interrupted him to snort, What is 
this belleve-it-or-not item? Tu bet if Bob 
Ripley were here today he would want to 
know a little more about belleve-it-or-not, 
$877,500." Later, Roongry twisted the knife 
again when he cracked, “What’s this item 
called kingfish project? Has that got any- 
thing to do with Amos 'n Andy?” 

The Justice Department and the Judiciary, 
fortunately for them, get off relatively easy 
under Rooney. Neither is as politically vul- 
nerable as State or USIA. The FBI, in fact, 
is a Rooney pet. It has never been denied a 
penny since Rooney took over chairmanship 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee. This 
is not to suggest that either does not have 
to submit its soul to the searching glare 
of Rooney's committee. 

A border patrol officer, since he comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice, must justify his requests for every 
foot of additional fencing to guard our Mexi- 
can border. And even the lofty Supreme 
Court Justices cannot order more wastebas- 
kets for their offices without clearing it with 
Rooney. 

Rooney's diligence is such that the full 
House Appropriations Committee, the next 
highest authority on budget requests, rarely 
tampers with the recommendations of the 
subcommittee. From the full House com- 
mittee, the money bills go directly to the 
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floor of the House. There Room vigorously 
defends them in debate, an art at which 
he has few equals, 

Physically, Roonrr stands 5 feet, 7 inches 
tall and weighs barely 150 pounds, His eyes 
are quite blue and his head quite bald. He 
attributes the latter Imperfection to a close 
squeak when he took the bar exam with the 
1925 class of Fordham Law School. “Only 
one-third of us passed, and I was one of the 
lucky ones. That's when I started going 
bald,” he recalls, 

Some years ago, Roonry suffered an injury 
which has prevented him from active par- 
ticipation in his favorite sport, golf. How- 
ever, his grueling, 7-day-a-week work sched- 
ule would exhaust the average athlete. At 
58, he seems to be thriving on the Spartan 
routine. He likes an occasional Scotch and 
eats sparingly. 

When I intervicwed the Congressman in 
his Washington office, he nibbled on a ham- 
on-rye sandwich and sipped a carton of milk 
while seated at his desk. If his secretary 
doesn't remind him, he is apt to forget even 
this amall gustatorial concession. 

Weekends, especially Sundays, are spent 
back in his Brooklyn bailiwick mending po- 
litical fences and holding court for the end- 
less line of favor seekers. It is the habit of 
the stalwarts of Brooklyn's Third Assembly 
District Club of the regular Democratic 
organization to convene at headquarters im- 
mediately after mass every Sunday. ROONEY 
is as at home here as he is in room B-25, 
the stately room where his subcommittee 
holds forth in the Capitol. 

The 14th Congressional District spreads 
across the southern part of Brooklyn. Origi- 
nally settled by the Dutch, Irish, Italians, 
Poles, and Scandianvians, it is now largely 
dominated by the Irish and the Jews. There 
is a large Syrian colony and an Increasingly 
large Influx of Puerto Ricans, 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard is situated in 
Rooney's backyard too, a fact which he sel- 
dom lets other Members of Congress forget. 
Naturally, Rooney hates to see a contract 
for naval construction awarded anywhere 
else. He once got into a mild argument on 
the House floor with Massachusett's Con- 
gresswoman Edith Rogers. Mrs. Rogers 
wanted the Navy's gigantic, Forrestal class 
carrier built in her district at Quincy, Mass. 

When the contract eventually went to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, Rooney reminded his 
colleague that the craft was being built at 
the Brooklyn yard because it could be done 
there at the “lowest possible cost to the 
taxpayer.” He couldn't resist adding, “I 
doubt that under these circumstances even 
she can put thie 60,000-ton warship in her 
handbag and carry it up to Quincy.” 

JoRN James Rooney was born in 1903 in 
Brooklyn, a stonesthrow from the florist 
shop which his maternal grandfather John 
Fitzsimons opened in 1869. Roongy’s 
mother, Ellen Fitzsimons, was a product of 
County Leitrim. Emigrating to America in 
1888, she went to work in the family flower 
shop in Brooklyn. Rooney's father, James, 
arrived from County Sligo the same year. 
After a short career as a ferryboat deckhand, 
he also went to work in the Fitzsimons 
flower shop. There the meeting between 
Ellen Fitzsimons and James Rooney took 
place and culminated in marriage. 

Young Jonn lost no time in exhibiting & 
talent for keeping track of costs. Before he 
finished grammar school, he was keeper of 
the store books. He received his education 
at St. Paul's Parochial School, St. Francis 
Prep School, and St. Francis College, all 
Brooklyn Institutions. He then en 
Fordham Law School and passed the bar 
exam 2 years later on his first try. 

Roongy hung out his shingle next door to 
the Fitzsimons flower shop, specializing in 
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the dull but lucrative title and trust end of 
his profession. In 1940, he was tapped as 
O'Dwyer’s assistant in the Kings 
County district attorney's office at the rela- 
tively low salary of $7,500 per year. O'Dwyer, 
later to become mayor of New York, was then 
enjoying a reputation as a racket buster. 
newly acquired young assistant soon 
Made a name for himself. 

Rooney did not really break into the head- 

until he ran afoul of one Hymie Cap- 

. & notorious Broadway card sharp and 

manager. Until Rooney sniffed him 

Out, Caplin had operated with relative im- 

Munity. Victims of this type of thievery 

Tarely can be talked into testifying to their 

Sulllibility. In this instance the victims’ 
totaled more than $2 million. 

Roonry convinced them, including sev- 
eral prominent New Yorkers, into taking the 
Witness stand, but not before he had hired 
a sleight-of-hand artist to school him in the 
art of stacking cards and slipping aces up 
One's sleeve. After practicing secretly for 
Weeks, he boldly went before the jury with 
& deck of cards. The jury, impressed with 
a flawless demonstration of the art of cheat- 

at cards, convicted Caplin, who was sub- 
®equently sent to Sing Sing. 

Tn 1944, Brooklyn Congressman Thomas 

en, Rooney's friend and neighbor died. 
Rooney was picked to succeed him on the 
Democratic ticket for the 14th District. He 
the special election handlly, as he has 
ever since. During his first term, ROONEY 
immediately gave evidence that he would be 
Ro absentee lawmaker. He voted on 45 out 
St 75 important rolicalls, though he was hos- 
pi during 37 days of his first session. 
then he has maintained a close to 100 

nt rolicall attendance, despite the fact 
that he is considered the “champ” as a junk- 
Congressman. Long Before his succes- 

=n to chairmanship of the House Appropri- 
ns Subcommittee, a job which takes him 
four corners of the globe in search of 
Waste, Rooney was touring oversea bases as 
eid of the House Military Affairs Com- 


desde rr remarried several years after the 
25 th of his first wife, Helen Hughes (two 
ns and a daughter were born of this mar- 
). His second wife is the former Cath- 
ey Kram Curran, a Washington widow 
th two sons. : 
wi estically, Room is just as careful 
Sam his own budget as he is with Uncle 
for 3. He has been driving the same car 
do the past 8 years and intends to keep on 
ing it “until it runs itself into the 
ground.” He is also a check adder when 
Aning out. 


D As a freshman congressman, ROONEY 
to med through a bill appropriating $964,000 
repair war damages inflicted on the Pope's 
y er residence by Allied bombers. A few 
on later, he succeeded in helping to pass 
inapo for $3 million to install educational 
Tere tutions in the newly formed state of 
bar He makes as many appearances at 
Mitzvahs as he does at communion 
asts, 
Y Above all, Rooner is a realistic politician. 
Con: RO one has yet managed to sway his 
ment tions regarding economy in govern- 
elect, as he sees it. Not long after Kennedy's 
him oa victory, the President-elect invited 
ference Palm Beach for an informal con- 
Rive: a Rooney was the only nonmiliion- 
Seer among a gathering which included 
etary of the Treasury Dillon, Vice-Presi- 
erq 0Dnson, Senator Kerr, and a lot of 
Piomats hopeful that the Kennedy 
arm would have its effect on the Con- 
g Raman tight-fisted policies. 
men ONEY listened respectfully to their argu- 
dining for 2 consecutive days of wining, 
Then; Pleasant Florida sunshine. 
N he left, his reputation still intact. 
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He was also comforted by the knowledge 
that the money for the party came out of 
the President’s pocket and not the tax- 
payers’. 


Pulaski Day, October 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Casi- 
mir Pulaski, one of the bravest soldiers 
of Poland, and a soldier of freedom, was 
born in 1748 in the little-known Province 
of Podolia into a middle-class family. 
From his childhood he showed excep- 
tional abilities which destined him to be- 
come a leader in everything he under- 
took—and a brave one at that. 

Early in his youth he felt the need to 
serve the cause of his country, the free- 
dom of his people. With that noble pur- 
pose in mind, he prepared himself to be 
a soldier and a leader. Before he was 
20 he had gathered around him a group 
of Polish youths who were of the same 
mind and were willing to dedicate them- 
selves to the same cause, With this 
small band of fighters he fought gallantly 
in a number of engagements in which 
he and his group did very well against 
superior forces of oppressing Russians. 

During the middle of 1770, when he 
saw that his service in Poland was not 
producing the results he had in mind, 
in his last engagements against the Rus- 
sians, he barely managed to escape and 
save his life. He fled Poland and in 1777 
we find him in Paris. There he learned 
of the American War of Independence. 
He met with Benjamin Franklin and im- 
pressed him most favorably—so favor- 
ably that he was advanced sufficient 
funds to sail to the United States. 

Armed with a letter of introduction 
from Benjamin Franklin he presented 
himself to General Washington who 
recommended him to the Continental 
Congress with the suggestion that he be 
entrusted with the reorganization and 
formation of our cavalry forces. He per- 
formed this difficult task so successfully 
that he was commended very highly both 
by the Congress and General Washing- 
ton. He was subsequently placed in 
charge of our cavalry forces and took 
part in numerous engagements in vari- 
ous theaters of war. He distinguished 
himself in every one. In the fall of 1779, 
he was transferred to South Carolina 
where he participated in the Battle of 
Savannah. On October 9, he was fatally 
wounded in the battle and 2 days later, 
on October 11, at the age of 31, suc- 
cumbed to his wounds. 

The service of this gallant son of Po- 
land was duly recognized by the Con- 
tinental Congress and he was given the 
rank of brigadier general. He was later 
honored by his colleagues who had fought 
with him in every field of battle. 

His name is today revered among Pol- 
ish Americans who commemorate the 
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contributions of the Poles to the victory 
of the American Revolution. On this, 
the 183d anniversary of the death of this 
noble defender and fighter for freedom 
we pay him tribute. 


Memorial Tribute to Rev. Anthony J. F. 
Muszynski, Honored Priest and Civic 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we people 
of Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, and 
western Pennsylvania have had the 
wonderful privilege of having Father 
Muszynski, pastor of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola. Church, of Glendale, Scott 
Township live, serve, and work for many 
years among us. He was until his death, 
our helper, guide, kindly adviser, re- 
ligious leader, and trusted friend. 

Father Muszynski helped people of all 
kinds, ages, and stations, and served our 
communities in civic affairs, even being 
appointed, and elected to responsible 
public office in Scott Township on the 
votes. of people of both parties, and 
served faithfully and well. 

Father Muszynski was especially help- 
ful to young people, and immigrants, to 
help them get started, and followed 
closely their work, careers, and progress 
through the years. I was one who re- 
ceived his counsel, encouragement, ad- 
vice, and friendship when I first started 
in public life and civic affairs, and am 
deeply indebted to him. 

To pay my personal respects to his 
fine memory, I am entering this tribute 
in the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
permanent memorial for future genera- 
tions to Father Muszynski and his fine 
parish people of St. Ignatius Church. 

I remember particularly two young 
men whom he helped especially to start 
their successful careers, Father Adam J, 
Maida and Judge John C. Brosky. 
Father Muszynski could really be called 
the sponsor of Father Maida and Judge 
Brosky, as they were so close to him and 
valued his advice so highly. These two 
outstanding men in our religious and 
public life are Father Muszynski’s top 
proteges, and attest to his ministry, as 
young men from his parish. 

Father Maida, now of Bishop John J. 
Wright's staff, of the Pittsburgh diocese, 
makes this heart warming statement 
about Father “Muse”: 

The Reverend Anthony J. F. Muszyneki 
represented to his generation and to his 

loners the image of a real father, 
which title he bore as a priest of the Catholic 
Church. Many of the members of his flock 
came from a foreign land without money, in 
search of jobs which they hoped would exist 
for them and provide them with necessary 
security. Father “Muse,” as he came to be 
known by his people, opened the doors of 
union presidents, plant presidents, or 
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political officeholders for the members of his 
flock. Without exaggeration, it can be said 
that the majority of the parishioners re- 
ceived their employment through Father 
“Muse.” No need was too small or too 
great to require his attention. In his eyes 
and heart and his life, was the image of 
the ideal American, the spirit of fairplay, 
recognizing the equality of all men before 
God. Indeed, he was for his people, the 
champion of the poor, the friend of the rich, 
and beloved by all. 
Court oF COMMON PLEAS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 24, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 
U.S: Congressman, 
Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FULTON: To those who 
are living, the death of a friend changes 
good and happy things that had been done 
to memories and memorials. 

Ten years ago as our Congressman you 
were requested by myself, then an attor- 
ney, and Rev. A. J. F. Muszynski, pas- 
tor of St. Ignatius of Loyola Church, Scott 
Township, to secure governmental approval 
for release of steel to construct a new church 
for the parishioners, An old, wood church 
that served the parish since 1903 Was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1951. As I recall, our 
meeting with you was on a Friday morning. 
You stated you would give the matter im- 
Mediate attention and even took the Gov- 
ernment forms which I had prepared to per- 
sonally deliver them, since you were leaving 
for Washington that evening. In the fol- 
lowing Monday morning edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette we read with great joy 
that St. Ignatius was granted approval to 
have all the steel necessary for construc- 
tion, 

One year later, on November 15, 1953, you 
were the main speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies of the new St. Ignatius Church, 
a majestic edifice that stands today as a 
monument to the Polish people of Scott 
Township, the parishioners of St. Ignatius. 

That was the year also that St. Ignatius 
Church celebrated its 50th anniversary. 

Father Muszynski launched a building pro- 
gram and put behind it his resourcefulness, 
drive and determination plus many, many 
hours of 1 sacrifice. A new elemen- 
tary school from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade was also constructed, and this was 
followed by a renovation of an old mansion 
turned into a beautiful residence for the 
Reverend Sisters. A chapel was subsequent- 
ly added and the grounds surrounding it 
were made conducive for meditation and 
prayer. In this whole building program 
the parishioners, the Reverend Sisters and 
the schoolchildren came first. 

All that remains to complete the picture 
of a total new parish is a rectory and home 
for the parish priest. An old-style wood 
structure that serves as the rectory stands 
out, conspicuous between the new church 
and the new school. It is the last reminder 
of the first 50 years of St. Ignatius Church. 

It is a reminder also that Father Muszyn- 
ski came to the rectory September 19, 1919 
to serve as pastor, following a tour of duty 
in the U.S. Army as chaplain in World War 
I. It is a reminder that over 43 years, thous- 
ands of people, young and old, parishioners 
and nonparishioners, from all walks of life 
sat many hours with Father Muszynski in 
the office of this old rectory and had re- 
ceived not only spiritual aid and comfort, 
but materialistic ald with hope, strength, 
and inspiration to carry on. 

The old rectory was home to many priests 
and missionaries who joined the good father 
at 40-hour services and other religious holi- 
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days. On these occasions, too, it meant 
happy reunions for Father Muszynski with 
his two wonderful sisters, Gertrude and 
Leona, and two brothers, Louls and Wil- 
am. From them we learn many things of 
the family. We learn that Father Muszynski 
was born on June 13, 1892 in the south side of 
Pittsburgh where he attended St. Adalbert's 
and St. Josophat's Grade School where he 
received his first holy communion and finally 
completing his education at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, St. Mary's Seminary in Baltimore, 
Md., and Orchard Lake Seminary in Detroit, 
Mich., where he was ordained in the priest- 
hood in 1917. 

Here, too, in the old rectory came the 
spirit of community helpfulness when the 
welfare of the people was at stake. Father 
Muszynski entered civic endeavors and poli- 
tics, first advising political leaders, then 
taking an active part himself by serving as 
secretary of the township board of com- 
missioners and later as an elected school 
director of the township board of educa- 
tion. He later served on the planning com- 
mission of the township and was president 
of the school board. Active in county and 
State government politics, Father Muszyn- 
ski knew intimately many leaders in all 
branches of government, and was particu- 
larly close to Allegheny County Commis- 
sioners Joseph G. Armstrong; George Rankin, 
Jr; John J. Kane; Dr. William D. McClel- 
land; John E. McGrady; Mayor Joseph M. 
Barr of the city of Pittsburgh; Governor 
Davil L. Lawrence; Governor and later Sena- 
tor James H. Duff, and Gov. George Earle, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hundreds of foreign-born people were tu- 
tored by Father Muszynski to prepare them 
for American citizenship. For their security 
and friendship he organized the Polish Amer- 
ican Citizens Club of Scott Township. The 
old rectory was the home of many other or- 
ganizations for the benefit of the church 
and the community, Still active today are 
the following: St. Ignatius Guild, Young 
Ladies of St. Ignatius; Holy Name Society; 
Christian Mothers; Young Ladies Sodality; 
the Church Committee; Ushers Club; Altar 
Boys; Women; Children of Mary; 
St. Ignatius Choir; Polish Women's Alliance; 
Polish Falcons Nest 77; Falcons Ladies Nest 
264; P.W.A. of A. Star Liberty, Branch 403. 

To thousands like myself, the old rectory 
is a symbol of faith in God, charity, sacri- 
fice, hard work, kindness, love, respect and 
brotherhood of man. For Father Muszynski 
was all of these. I know of this for he bap- 
tized me at St. Ignatius Church and every 
day afterward he watched me grow, directing 
and guiding my life to the position I hold 
today. His great joy was the day he stood 
alongside of me in the courtroom of the 
County Court of Allegheny County and 
placed the judicial robe on my shoulders. 

And now the old rectory, too, has a black 
robe—the black robe of death across its 
front door—a reminder that Father A. J. F. 
Muszynski is dead. He was called by his 
Pather to his great reward on May 21, 1962. 
Death came very quickly, a heart attack in 
the old rectory after Father Muszynski had 
just returned from saying mass for his 
schooichildren whom he loved so well. 

His Excellency, Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, bishop of Pittsburgh, was most con- 
siderate in appointing and giving to the 
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close friend of Father Muszynski, Rev. M. W. 
Drelak, who was transferred from St. Cyp- 
rian’s Church, Northside. Continuing to 
serve as assistant pastor will be Father D. J. 
Szezygiel, who came to St. Ignatius when 
Father Muszynski suffered his first heart 
attack several years ago. 

The old rectory will always have a memo- 
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rable history of a colorful and memorable 
priest. Soon it will go to be replaced by a 
new modern rectory, an everlasting tribute 
to Father Muszynski, whose dedication In life 
was to lift people's hearts in the spirit of our 
Lord. í 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. BROSKY, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
of Allegheny County (Pittsburgh), 
Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
June 8, 1962. 
The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Futon: Please pardon the delay 
for answering your very nice letter of May 29. 
but there do not seem enough hours in a day 
to do everything one should. 

I have written a note of thanks to you 
several days ago (addressed to Washington) 
which I hope you have received. We shall be 
forever grateful for all you have done. 

My brother's biography: He was born in 
Pittsburgh on June 13, 1892; attended St. 
Adalbert's and St. Josephat's elementary 
schools; attended Holy Ghost College (now 
Duquesne University); attended St. Mary's 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; attended SS. 
and Methodius Seminary where he was 
ordained a priest on June 3, 1917. 

He served as assistant pastor, St. Ladislaus 
Church, Natrona, as first lleutenant chap- 
lain in U.S. Army; as assistant pastor, Hol 
Family Church, Lawrenceville, and as pastor 
of St. Ignatius Church from 1919 until the 
day of his death, May 21, 1962. 

His other activities: He was active in Scott 
Township community affairs; organized the 
Polish American Citizens Club of Glendale: 
served on the township school board; sec- 
retary of township board of commissioners: 
member of the township planning commis- 
sion. 

You knew father very well, so I needn't tell 
you anything about him as a man. I can 
summarize by saying he was a big man and 
his heart was as big as he. It went out to 
everybody. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONA MUSE, 
Sister of Father Muszynski. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
June 18, 1962. 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to thank 
you for your kind expression of sympathy on 
the death of my very good friend and pastor 
Father Muszynski. 

In answer to your request for biographical” 
materials, I have acquired the encl 
sketch from a testimonial pamphlet pub 
lished on the occasion of his 35th anniver- 
sary as a priest. I trust it will be sufficient? 
for your purposes. 

I have known him and will always remem“ 
ber him as a fine and exemplary priest. à 
man of God. Others will be mindful of the 
great good he did in his public life. I am 
sure you have seen and appreciated the man 
and the priest in Father Muszynski. All his 
friends and I would deem it quite an honof 
to have his name and an account of 
work perpetuated in the CoxonrssTONAL 
Recorp as a fitting memorial. 

I also take this opportunity to thank you 
for the generous offer to be of assistance to 
me whenever possible. I shall always fee! 
free to call upon you. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Rev. ADAM J. MAIDA. 
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History From THE PROGRAM OF THE CELE- 
BRATION AND TESTIMONIAL TO FATHER MU- 
SZYNSKI ON His 35TH ANNIVERSARY AS A 
PRIEST 


This is a brief history of the life of Rev. 
Anthony J, F. Muszynski, who has become 
one of the most loved and respected per- 
šonalities in the entire history of Scott 
Township, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Father Muszynski was born in South Side, 
Pittsburgh, on June 13, 1892, the son of 
the late John and Frances Muszynskti. 

As a youth, he attended the St. Adalbert’s 
and St. Josaphat's grade schools in South 
Side and in 1905 received his first holy com- 
munion at St. Josaphat’s. He then enrolled 
at Duquesne University where he attended 
from 1905 to 1913. His further education 
took him to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md., and Orchard Lake Seminary in Detroit, 

„where he was ordained into the priest- 
hood in 1917. 

In June 1917, Father Muszynski celebrated 
his first mass in St. Adalbert's Church. 
Shortly afterward he was assigned to Na- 

where he remained for several months. 

When the United States became Involved 
in World War I, he enlisted as a chaplain in 
the U.S. Army and remained in Atlanta, Ga. 
Until after the war, 

- About 35 years ago, on September 19, 1919, 
to be exact, one of the finest things that 
Could happen to the community of Scott 
p had occurred. Father Muszynski 

had arrived in his new role as pastor of the 
St. Ignatius Church. Little did anyone real- 
ize at the time that his arrival was the be- 
ginning of a new and happy era, Since that 
time he has been very active in civic and 
Community affairs and in the earlier days 
had organized the Polish-American Citizens 
Club of Glendale, served as secretary of the 
township board of commissioners and later 
in 1937 being elected as a member of the 
township board of education and becoming 
President. His efforts as an efficient admin- 
tor was rewarded by reelection to a sec- 

Ond term by an overwhelming vote of con- 

ence. 

His unstinting helpfulness to his entire 
Congregation, regardiess of the hour of night, 
and in many cases at a peril to his own 
Physical condition, has earned for himself 
the highest esteem from all of us. 

It has been due to his untiring efforts as 
& great pastor that he has finally realized 
his longtime ambition of building a new 
Church and school for his parish. This ac- 
Complishment alone will be a living me- 
Morial to him long after he has gone to his 
everlasting glory. 

The community of Scott Township and the 
. Parishioners of St. Ignatius Church share 
this happy occasion with Father Muszynski's 
two sisters, Gertrude and Leona, and two 

rs, Louis and William. 

This testimonial dinner is an expression 
and acknowledgment of 35 years of faithful 
Service given unselfishly to the citizens of 

t Township and particularly the mem- 
of his congregation. 


Jobn Holton 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 
10 McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
join the host of John FHolton's 


friends in wishing him all the success 
Possible in his new adventure in private 
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life. I know he will make a great rec- 
ord in connection with any private en- 
terprise in this country, as we have all 
had an opportunity to review his rec- 
ords here in the House of Representa- 
tives during the past 20 years. 

I don’t know of any man who enjoys 
the respect and full confidence of all 
the Members of the House more than 
John Holton. 

I personally will miss him. 


Meredith’s Advice to the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 13, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an article by the emi- 
nent columnist, Mr. David Lawrence, 
from the Evening Star of October 11, 
1962, titled Meredith's Advice to the 
Army.” : 

Mr. Speaker, Meredith, who has com- 
manded the U.S. Army, the U.S. mar- 
shals, and the National Guard of the 
State of Mississippi aggregating a force 
in excess of 17,000, to give him security, 
and who has practically destroyed the 
usefulness of the Univeristy of Missis- 
sippi, now undertakes to dictate what the 
composition of the U.S. Army shall be. 

How long will this Nation tolerate dic- 
tates from the NAACP? I sat on this 
floor when the bayonets were ordered 
into Mississippi; this was the genius of 
Field .Marshal Martin Luther King. 
Meredith is an officer in King’s army. 

The article follows: 

MEREDITH'S Apvice TO THE ArnmMy—OLe Miss 
Necro STUDENT BELIEVED OPEN TO DiscI- 
PLINE FoR STATEMENT ON TROOPS 

(By David Lawrence) 

James H. Meredith, the Negro student now 
enrolled in the University of Mississippi, 
seems to have pulled a boner, He has under- 
taken by a public statement to tell the U.S. 
Army what troops it must use in affording 
him protection. He argues that there must 
be a substantial number of Negro soldiers on 
duty, or else he will consider it an injustice 
to him and to the Nation. 

Is a student in a university—whose disci- 
pline he accepts when he enrolls—privileged 
to call publicly for certain military forces to 
be deployed on the university grounds? 
Were those troops which had already been 
mobilized inadequate or inefficient? Or was 
the issuance of the statement itself a form 
of political demonstration? 

Oddly enough, for a much less serious of- 
fense, the University of Mississippi was 
threatened a few days ago with the loss of 
its accreditation. If this had happened, ev- 
ery diploma issued would have been worth- 
less as a certificate of admission to a pro- 
fessional or graduate school, The rules of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., declare that accreditation can be 
taken away if, for instance, there is a viola- 
tion of its principles, One of these says that 
“to keep education free from political ma- 
nipulation is fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of liberty.” 
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Officials of the association explain that 
they have nothing to do with the admission ' 
of or refusal to admit Negro students but 
that the particular point involved was the 
recent action of the governing board of the 
university in turning over to the Governor 
of the State the functions of the university 
registrar. The registrar originally had de- 
clared that Mr. Meredith was not qualified 
for admission, but the U.S, Department of 
Justice asked the court to issue an order 
ignoring the registrar's findings. At this 
point, the university restored the registrar's 
functions, so there is no longer any accredi- 
tation problem. 

The question that now arises is whether 
the university authorities will sanction po- 
litical manipulation by any of its students. 
The attorney general of Mississippi could ask 
the Federal court to uphold the university’s 
right to discipline or dismiss Mr. Meredith. 
For, though officially registered as a student, 
he issued a public statement which said in 
part: 5 
“The first 2 days of my stay at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, the military units 
looked like American units. All soldiers held 
their positions and performed the task for 
which they had been trained and ordered to 
do, Since that time, the units have been 
Tesegregated. Negroes have been purged 
from their positions in the ranks. 

“On Thusrday, October 4, 1962, I brought 
this to the attention of the proper author- 
ities. On Friday, I was informed that the 
situation would be corrected and the Ne- 
groes would be put back into their places 
in the ranks. 

“On Monday, October 8, 1962, Negro sol- 
diers were, indeed, seen again among the 
soldiers. The ones I saw, however, were on 
a garbage-detail truck and unarmed. The 
white members of the detail were armed. 
This condition constitutes a dishonor and a 
disgrace to the hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes who wear the ulnforms of our mili- 
tary services. 


“Negro soldiers were purged from the ranks 
100 years ago in a somewhat similar situn- 
tion. And today, 1962, this is an intolerable 
act. My conscience would not allow me to go 
on observing the situation without, at least, 
letting the Negro soldiers know that I did 
not like them being dishonored.” 

Secretary of the Army Cyrus R. Vance re- 
plied by saying that, “during the difficult 
periods when troops were first employed in 
the Oxford area, Negro soldiers were not used 
on patrols, to avoid unnecessary incidents. 
On October 6 when the situation became 
more stabilized, orders were issued that Ne- 
gro military personnel of Army units em- 
ployed in connection with the Oxford situa- 
tion would be used in the performance of 
all normal functions in the units in all op- 
erations.” 

The real issue today is whether James 
Meredith has laid himself open to discipline 
by the university. When he called in the 
press and issued a public statement, he dis- 
closed that he had tried to interfere with 
the functions that belong to the university 
authorities—namely, to maintain order cn 
the campus. He sought on his own, and 
without consultation with the university, to 
have Federal troops deployed in certain ways 
and to specify the composition of the mili- 
tary units. 

While 30,000 Federal troops were mobilized 
in Oxford and vicinity to assure Mr. Mere- 
dith's admission, the military forces were 
not instructed to operate the university. The 
Federal court order merely commands the 
university to maintain Mr. Meredith on a 
par with any other student. There is noth- 
ing in the court order which requires the 
university to ignore what it may consider a 
breach of conduct by him or by any other 
student. 
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The 87th Congress—An Outstanding 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration and the 87th Con- 
gress have produced an outstanding rec- 
ord in the first half of President Ken- 
nedy’s term. Although many new ideas 
were resisted by the opposition and the 
conservative Members, the resounding 
success of the Peace Corps should en- 
courage the Kennedy administration to 
start bold new programs. The Trade 
Expansion Act is a dramatic new ap- 
proach in the field of world commerce, 
Area redevelopment and manpower re- 
training show the determination of the 
administration to revitalize distressed 
areas and bring hope to those who lost 
out because of automation. 

The following legislation of major im- 
portance was enacted in the 87th Con- 
gress: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The 87th Congress supported the pol- 
icy which the Kennedy administration 
adopted that a strong national defense 
and powerful military force for both 
striking and deterrent purposes is nec- 
essary for both national security and im- 
plementation of foreign policy. In order 
to maintain our “margin of superiority,” 
over our military forces and power have 
been increased qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, while flexibility and reaction 
time to meet any international crisis 
have been increased. 

SPACE PROGRAM 

The effort in this field has more than 
tripled since 1960. The second session 
authorized $3.81 billion for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for fiscal 1963, including $263 
million for planetary and lunar explo- 
ration. 

The first session authorized $1.7 bil- 
lion for National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1962; included 
increases for manned moon-orbiting 
project and for research on solid and nu- 
clear propellants. 

These measures will enable American 
science to keep pace with developments 
in the space age and advance American 
space exploration programs. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The first session authorized $4.2 bil- 
lion 1962 program of loans and grants 
for foreign economic aid and develop- 
ment, military assistance and support, 
and contributions to international pro- 
grams; provided for 5-year program- 
ing of development loans and a con- 
tingency fund for use at the President’s 
discretion. It was the first time Con- 
gress has ever given the President such 
long-term authority. It was positive 
evidence of U.S. interest in constructive 
and productive foreign aid. The meas- 
ure also established AlD— Agency for 
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International Development—to coordin- 
ate the development program and assure 
efficient use of money. 

The second session increased the au- 
thorization to $4.6 billion foreign assist- 
ance program for 1963, including mili- 
tary support funds, development loans 
and grants. 

LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 


The 87th Congress effectuated a pre- 
viously authorized Latin American pro- 
gram by appropriating $600 million; in- 
cluded $100 million disaster relief for 
Chile, $394 million for loans by Inter- 
American Development Bank, $6 million 
for social and economic programs of 
OAS, and $100 million for loans and 
grants by ICA. The bill implements the 
President's Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram to promote Inter-American social 
and economic cooperation. This 
strengthens our friendship with nations 
in Central and South America through 
loans and grants for economic progress 
and political stability and strength. It 
demonstrates that we are sincere in our 
desire to construct a true Pan-American 
community, 

The second session authorized the con- 
tinuation of the program at $600 million 
a year through 1966. 

U.S, PEACE CORPS 


A U.S. Peace Corps has been estab- 
lished as an independent agency subject 
to policy guidance of State Department; 
authorized $40 million for operations in 
fiscal 1962. The Peace Corps has al- 
ready achieved great success as can be 
seen by its unparalleled, enthusiastic 
acceptance in foreign countries. It in- 
dicates that programs of a relatively 
modest size, if tailored to fit the social 
and economic needs of other countries, 
may be the most effective kind of foreign 
aid. President Kennedy’s bold ap- 
proach has been most successful. 

In the second session the Peace Corps 
was extended and expanded and the au- 
thorization for 1963 increased to $63.7 
million. This agency has been ac- 
claimed by many writers on foreign af- 
fairs as the most significant and ad- 
vantageous change in our relationship 
with the underdeveloped countries of 
the world in the 20th century. 

U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


This Agency was established to operate 
under the guidance of the President and 
Secretary of State. It represents the 
active desire of the American people and 
the Government to achieve a workable 
world peace. It created the govern- 
mental machinery necessary to develop 
a disarmament agreement. Plans were 
presented by this new Agency at the Ge- 
neva conferences. 

The 2d session of the 87th Congress 
supported the progress of the Agency and 
its plans to create a world agreement 
which will lead to world peace. 

UNITED NATIONS LOANS 


The inability of the United Nations to 
continue its activities to maintain peace 
in trouble locations would reduce its po- 
tential as an instrument of world peace. 
The advisory ruling of the World Court 
regarding loss of vote for failure to pay 
assessments encouraged the 2d session 
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of the 87th Congress to authorize the 
President to lend up to $100 million to 
the United Nations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


The second session authorized $435 
million, 3-year program of training of 
unemployed in vocational schools, or 
on-the-job retraining, to develop new 
skills; first 2 years’ cost to be paid by 
Federal Government, third year 50-50 
with States. 

It also provided for $900 million in 
immediate loans or grants for public 
works projects in communities with ex- 
cess unemployment. 

In the first session Congress author- 
ized $928 million temporary program to 
provide 13 weeks’ additional unemploy- 
ment compensation, up to June 30, 1962, 
for jobless whose payments expired; in- 
creased tax on employers by four-tenths 
of 1 percent for 2 years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1962; gave similar benefits-to un- 
employed railroad workers under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
In the second session a similar request 
from President Kennedy failed by a vote 
of 12 to 13 to get out of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The first session also authorized tem- 
porary grants to States to finance inclu- 
sion of dependent children of unem- 
ployed under Federal-State assistance 
program for 15 months to June 1, 1962. 
This act enabled some 250,000 adults 
and 750,000 children to feed and clothe 
themselves until such time that work 
could be obtained for the family sup- 
porter. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The first session established the Area 
Redevelopment Administration in the 
Department of Commerce; authorized 
$300 million loans and $94 million grants 
for industrial plants and public facili- 
ties in areas of economic distress; pro- 
vided for technical assistance, vocational 
rehabilitation, and subsistence grants 
for persons undergoing retraining; ter- 
minates program June 30, 1963, This 
measure provided relief to those areas o 
chronic high unemployment and en- 
couraged industrial expansion in these 
cases, Pennsylvania received a great 
portion of these moneys to enable the 
distressed areas of its economy to re- 
cover. The vocational rehabilitation 
program will enable the country 7 
versify its work force and provide quali- 
fied personnel to fill jobs presently in 
need of such people. 

MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


The ist session of the 87th Congress 
increased $1 minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour, extended coverage to 3.5 million 
additional workers by gradual wage step- 
ups; amended Fair Labor Standards Act 
This measure assured a living wage 
all workers employed by concerns pres 
ently covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act as well as many engaged 
large retail trade concerns. 

HOUSING 


The greatest Housing Act in over 3 
decade authorized 4 to 5 years $4.9 bil- 
lion housing programs for: low- 
moderate-income families on liberalized 
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terms; urban renewal; open-spaces de- 
velopment in cities; college dormitory 
construction loans; 100,600 new units of 
Public housing; community facilities. 
Extended farm housing program, in- 
creased funds for housing for the aged, 
and provided for loans to cities to acquire 
Mass transportation facilities. The 
Housing Act of 1961 was a step to aid 
those in the middle and lower income 
ranges who were previously ineligible for 
Public housing and were unable to pur- 
chase their own homes. It is a great 
Stride toward complete urban renewal 
and aids considerably cities in their ef- 
forth toward civic improvement. 

The second session provided for low- 
and moderate-cost housing for elderly in 
urban and rural areas and authorized 
$100 million loans funds for new con- 
Struction. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The first session raised the minimum 
Monthly old-age insurance payments un- 
der the Social Security Act from $33 to 
$40; increased benefits to widows: pro- 
Vided male workers may draw reduced 

_ benefits upon retirement at age 62; liber- 
alized disability provisions; increased tax 
for workers and employers by one-eighth 
Of 1 percent each. This omnibus meas- 
Ure was designed to insure that all pco- 
Ple who have paid into social security 
Will receive sufficient benefits for retire- 
Ment. The lowered retirement age for 
Males now permits retirement for all at 
62 instead of 65. 

The second session amended the Social 

ty Act to reduce public assistance 
rolls, by: providing grants to States that 
establish work programs for needy; in- 
creasing U.S. share of administrative 
Costs; extending for 5 years payments to 
@milies of unemployed fathers and 
other needy children; raising by 84 per 
Month ceiling on Federal matching 
Erants for aged, blind, and disabled; and 
Gs grants for child welfare sery- 


* CIVIL RIGHTS 


The first session extended the life of 
om President’s Civil Rights Commission 
Or 2 years to September 30, 1963. The 
N provided for continued life of the 
Ommission so that all citizens may re- 
Ceive “equal protection under the law” 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
ti The second session adopted the resolu- 
on for a proposed constitutional 
Pe dment outlawing the poll tax in 
deral elections. 


EDUCATION 


The first session extended aid to fed- 
y impacted school districts, for 

2 hool construction and operations, for 
Years to June 30, 1963, and the National 
ense Education Act for 1 year to the 
donne date; authorized 81.3 billion for 
th programs. This bill allows the 
Country to move forward in the vital 
of education and enables those who 
needy to obtain a college education. 

t Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
enses Control Act of 1961, is the first 
legislation of its kind to be passed. Pro- 
vides Federal assistance for projects 
hich will evaluate and demonstrate 
es and practices leading to a 
Solution of the Nation’s problems relat- 
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ing to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
and to provide training of personnel for 
work in these fields. 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


The first session expanded and ex- 
tended programs of Federal grants to 
States and communities for: construc- 
tion of nursing homes, training of pub- 
lic health personnel, and studies to im- 
prove services for aged outside hospitals. 
This bill provides much needed funds for 
urban areas to construct hospitals facil- 
ities, improve present facilities and staff 
these facilities with adequately trained 
personnel. 

It also expanded water pollution con- 
trol program; increased grants to State 
and interstate agencies from $3 million 
annually to $5 million for operations 
through June 30, 1968, and from $50 mil- 
lion to $100 million annually for con- 
struction of treatment works; substi- 
tuted sliding-scale formula for present 
30 percent limitation on Federal grants. 
This measure will enable urban com- 
munities to remain supplied with sum- 
cient quantities of pure water to meet 
both present and future needs. 

The second session extended to 1966 
authorization of $5 million a year in 
grants to State and local governments 
under the Air Pollution Control Act. It 
also enacted a law to tighten controls 
over the manufacture and distribution 
of drugs. Advertisement must include 
information, in brief summary, on side 
effects and other characteristics. 

SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION 

The first session increased temporarily 
by $20 million, to $595 million, the 
amount available to Small Business Ad- 
ministration for regular business loans. 
Increased by $105 million, to $1.1 billion, 
the total borrowing authority of SBA, in- 
cluding $725 million for regular business 
loans. Raised limit on amounts Small 
Business Administration may lend small 
business investment corporation and on 
latter's’ investment in individual enter- 
prises. The combined effect of these 
three measures is to give greater flexi- 
bility to the operations of the small busi- 
nessman, enable him to receive addi- 
tional loans for improvement and ex- 
pansion and to compete in the business 
world of today. 

The second session increased lending 
authority of Small Business Administra- 
tion for business loans and disaster loans 
to a combined total of $1.109 billion; in- 
vestment company loans from $325 mil- 
lion limit to $341 million; authorized 
loans to firms in need of assistance under 
Trade Expansion Act; established com- 
bined revolving fund. This session also 
passed a law to permit self-employed in- 
dividuals to establish retirement funds 
for themselves and for their employees 
and receive tax deferrals on part of their 
contributions to the funds. 


TRADE EXPANSION 


The second session passed a law which 
empowers the President, subject to safe- 
guard provisions, to cut duties on im- 
ports by agreements with other nations, 
particularly European Economic Com- 
munity, for concessions to U.S.-exported 
products; provides aid to domestic work- 
ers and industries adversely affected. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 


The second session authorized crea- 
tion of a commercial corporation, owned 
50-50 by the public and the communi- 
cations industry, to establish and operate 
a communications satellite system under 
regulations of the FCC, in cooperation 
with NASA; three members of the board 
of directors to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

LABOR 

The second session amended the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958 by providing Secretary of Labor 
with powers of enforcement, to establish 
regulations and interpret the statute; fix 
penalties for violations. 

EDUCATIONAL TV 


The second session authorized match- 
ing Federal grants up to $1 million for 
any State to purchase TV transmission 
equipment for educational purposes, pro- 
viding the State or sponsoring agency 


furnish the land, building, and guarantee 


te operate and maintain the channel. 

It also amended the Federal Commun- 
ications Act to give FCC authority to 
require all newly manufactured TV sets 
be equipped to receive all UHF and VHF 
channels. 

VETERANS 

The first session authorized payment 
of $60 million special dividend to eligible 
policyholders of national service life in- 
surance. It extended direct and guar- 
anteed home loan programs for World 
War II veterans to July 26, 1967, and for 
Korean conflict veterans to February 1, 
1975; authorized additional $1.2 billion 
for direct loans program through fiscal 
year 1967. 

The second session increased by aver- 
age of 9.4 percent rates of compensation 
for service-connected disability paid to 
1.9 million veterans; provided increased 
benefits to parents and children of vet- 
erans dying from service-connected dis- 
abilities; provides for a permanent pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation for vet- 
erans with service-connected disability 
serving between World War II and 
Korean conflict and thereafter; increased 
compensation for blinded veterans; pro- 
vided for review or death claims of 
veterans. 

PHILADELPHIA LEGISLATION 


Our city greatly benefited from general 
legislation which affects the cities of the 
Nation, such as the Housing Act, the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act; the Trade 
Expansion Act; educational TV; and the 
Impacted School District Act; the water 
pollution control program; and air pollu- 
tion control program; small business 
legislation, and health legislation. 

Our city specifically benefited from the 
commitment by the Internal Revenue 
Service to build the Date Processing Cen- 
ter in the northeast; a program approved 
by General Services Administration to 
build a Federal office building on a site 
suitable to both the judges and the ad- 
ministration; GSA also agreed to trans- 
fer Fort Mifflin to the city as a historic 
park; approval of Navy Capehart Hous- 
ing project; commitment for additional 
block for parking at Independence Na- 
tional Park; Water Pollution Control 
Laboratory; $3 million loan for new 


a 
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commuter passenger cars; acquisi- 
tion of regional office of Public Housing 
Administration; favorable arrangements 
for the city to acquire the Army piers 
under urban renewal with two-thirds of 
the net cost being met by Federal Gov- 
ernment; widening of Delaware Channel 
above Allegheny Avenue; approval of 
sound and light display at Independence 
Hall; modernization and renovation of 
hospitals under Hill-Burton Act; Dela- 
ware River compact; Philadelphia Navy 
Yard work program. 

It has been a real pleasure to represent 
.my constitutents in the 87th Congress 
and I want to express my appreciation 
for this great privilege. If reelected on 
November 6 to the 88th Congress, I shall 
diligently continue to keep up with all 
matters which affect the district and the 
Nation and to serve my people in every 
possible way. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a decade I have had the privilege 
and the pleasure of working on the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee with my distinguished colleague from 
Kentucky, the Honorable Brent SPENCE. 
His tenure as chairman of this com- 
mittee has been long and distinguished. 

My first impression of him as chair- 
man has proven itself correct ovér the 
years. He has brought to the committee 
a personal warmth and good will that 
has enabled us to work with high ideals 
and goals throughout a period in our 
Nation's history that has been demand- 
ing in depth and scope of the problems 
presented for solution. 

The people of his district, the fifth 
district of Kentucky, have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in having a man such 
as BRENT SPENCE as their Representative 
in Congress. No less have the citizens 
of his country benefited by his devoted 
activity in Congress. We have not al- 
ways agreed in our approaches to the 
problems confronting the committee, but 
I have never failed to find him a sympa- 
thetic and understanding chairman, 
willing to listen to the'problems and pro- 
posals of all committee members. 

It is to his credit that in times of 
great decision the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Brent Spence, has put his Na- 
tion above party. His leadership and 
friendship will be missed by all of us, 
but the standard of achievement and 
service he has set will continue to in- 
spire us in the years to come. I join 
my colleagues in wishing the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Brent Spence, a full 
and rich life in the future, and I know 
that, though he may retire from this 
body, his country will still receive the 
benefit of his wisdom and experience in 
the days to follow. 
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Budget Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a very interesting table 
which I have had prepared by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, giving important 
budgetary figures from 1946 to the pres- 
ent. 

I quote from the letter of Mr. Elmer B. 
Staats, Acting Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, explaining the table: 
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Since 1946, a number of conceptual 
changes have occurred. To the extent pos- 
sible, we have adjusted the figures to a com- 
parable basis. Unfortunately, some of our 
records do not enable us to furnish new ob- 
ligational authority data for current esti- 
mates in the budget review. 

It is worth noting that there are a variety 
of reasons for the difference between th orig- 
inal estimates and the actuals. For one 
thing, the President can, and usually does, 
amend the budget himself to take account 
of changing conditions. There are often de- 
velopments beyond the control of either the 
President or Congress which may cause sig- 
nificant changes, Then, of course, there are 
the increases and decreases made by the 
Congress, 


This letter is timely and will be helpful 
to us as the new budget for fiscal year 
1964 is being prepared. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Original budget estimates and actuals 
{In billions of dollars) 


Receipts New obligational authority Expenditures 
Fiscul year Budget 
Original | review Actual | Original 
budget | current budget 
estimate 1 
38.2 26.6 39.6 86.8 102.3 80.0 82.5 60.3 
29. 5 37.3 39.7 31.0 7 41.1 33.8 39.2 38.9 
34.9 38. 8 41.4 33.5 2 38.7 34.7 34.2 33.0 
41.9 37.4 37.7 43.4 0 40.8 37.1 39.0 39.6 
40.2 37.2 26, 4 44.6 0 50.2 41.1 42.7 2 
mi] G | gal ‘mal g | Zl al Goo] 
70.1 67.9 64.7 84. 3 87.8 80.2 84.6 78.1 74.1 
67.8 67.5 64.4 72.9 66.3 62.8 77.6 71.2 67.5 
62.4 50.1 60.2 56.3 58. 6 57.1 65. 4 63.7 64.4 
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1 Amounts in these columns are revised estimates contained in the annual review prepared at the end of 


session of Congress. The new obligational authority 


i 


column includes January recommendations, subseq 


amendments, and supplementals anticipated for later transmittal. 


2 Not available, 
Nane issued. 


t Subsequent to the original budget, sizable increases in the military estimates were submitted to the Congress. 


* No estimate of receipts made in brief review 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to have this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Honorable 
Brent SPENCE for his years of dedicated 
public service. I was privileged to serve 
under Chairman SPENCE for 4 years as 
a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. His vast knowledge of our 
complex financial laws was a tremendous 
asset to our country and an inspiration 
to us all. I learned to appreciate his wis- 
dom and unfailing devotion to the 
highest ideals of our country. 

Chairman Spence’s contribution to his 
country, the Congress, and his constitu- 
ents, will long leave its mark. He will 
be sorely missed. I only hope that he 


can be prevailed upon to lend his ex- 
Pert advice and assistance when we are 
confronted with an intricate monetary 
problem. 

I wish him Godspeed. 


Hon. Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


: . OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in an expression of 
profound sorrow at the tragic death of 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able CLEM MILLER, of the First District of 
California. 

During the past 4 years, I have served 
with Congressman MILLER on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Everyone who worked with Crem was 
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enriched by his association and stimu- 
lated by his high purpose and his devo- 
tion to the public trust. He was a rugged 
Man—as rugged as the extensive district 
he so ably represented. 

CLEM MILLER had a great mission. He 
Was anxious, at times almost impatient 
With delays in the legislative program. 
He was a determined man of action who 
3 hard for the causes he believed 


This Congress was a better place be- 
Cause of CLEM MILLER. We will miss 
very much. We share the deep and 
Profound sorrow of his devoted wife, 
Katherine, and his daughters. 


Ewha Woman’s University, Seoul, 
Korea, World's Largest Woman's 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Calling to the attention of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people, the ex- 
Cellent progress of this fine and worthy 
School of high academic standards and, 
attainment. Congratulations from the 
United States of America to the staff and 
Wonderful student body. 

Ewha has developed to a world recog- 

d university for women under the 
Ereat leadership of retiring president, Dr. 
Helen Kim, with 43 years of faithful 
Service. It is a pleasure to claim Dr. 
Helen Kim as an esteemed friend, whom 
I met when a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations in the 14th General Assembly. 

Now under President Okgill Kim, 
Ewha University is making continued 
fine Progress. Ewha should be considered 
by Citizens of America and the free 
World as a highly wofthy institution, to 

included in any gifts or bequests to 
further education, and to advance the 
Cause of the progress of women. 

1 I call attention to the president's an- 

ual message, commemorating the 76th 
Uaruversity of the founding of Ewha 
Valvereltv in the student paper Ewha 

Olce of June 19, 1962: 

ENT PRESENTS ANNUAL MESSAGE 

(By President Okgill Kim) 

or commemorating the 76th anniversary 
pe aa foundation of Ewha, I feel bound to 
hoes my heartfelt thanks to you all who 
Sane actually made it possible for this great 
titution to obtain such tremendous 
had n. grandeur and glory as of today. If it 
not been for your guidance and assist- 

» there would have been no Ewha at all. 
the © school really struggled to survive in 
and ng because of the stubbornness 
dyn, Prejudice of the ruling class of the Yi 
usety against the education of women in 
Ewha’ After the passing of the Y1 dynasty, 
ung Was severely persecuted for 36 years 
hated. the Japanese regime. They apparently 

to see Ewha grow, using all kinds of 

1 measures to let this institution col- 
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lapse, but Ewha refused to do so. Since the 
liberation of 1945, we have made a steady 
and notable progress toward a higher goal 
in spite of political turmoil and social insta- 
bility in this precarious land. 

Mrs. Scranton started this school in 1886 
with only one student. At that time, it 
was almost unthinkable for Korean parents 
to send their daughters to school for higher 
learning. In fact, teachers had to go out 
to get their students. Things have changed 
to an unbelievable degree during the past 
76 years. For this semester we have an en- 
rollment of 7,416 students and each one of 
them had to go through fierce competition 
to be admitted into Ewha which is now the 
world’s largest woman's university. 

When I took over the presidency in Octo- 
ber 1961 succeeding Dr. Helen Kim, one of 
the greatest leaders of our time, who was 
retiring from the office after 43 years of faith- 
ful and remarkable service for Ewha, I was 
not entirely without misgivings about my 
ability to follow the footsteps of such a 
great leader. As Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Ewha Haktang Inc., however, she 
has been rendering more valuable service 
to us even after her retirement, and her 
helping hand has been indispensable to 
make my present task successful. 

We have been planning a lot of things to 
maintain and enhance the honorable tradi- 
tion of Ewha. One of them is the opening 
of the Korean Life Research Center, the main 
idea of which is to improve the living condi- 
tions of all Koreans by means of scientific 
approach to our food, clothing, and shelter. 

The center is going to make a praise- 
worthy contribution to our society by creat- 
ing special briquettes without poisonous 
gas. Briquette gas kills hundreds of people 
every year, but there is no longer any danger 
in using the briquette. 

In closing this brief message of mine. I 
would like to thank you again for your de- 
votion and sacrifice. There are many more 
things to be done for Ewha, for Korea, and 
for Christ. With hope and courage we are 
determined to move forward no matter what 
difficulty lies ahead. I sincerely hope that 
in your prayers Ewha will be always remem- 
bered. 


I am also including in my remarks the 
staff members who publish “Ewha 
Voice,” publishing monthly by the Eng- 
lish Department, Ewha Woman's Uni- 
versity, Seoul, Korea. They are— 

Dr. Okgill Kim, president. 

Sukkon Lee, head, English depart- 
ment. 

Kathleen Crane, faculty adviser, 

Kim Mijah, editor in chief. 

Moon Young Hae, associate editor. 

Han Hoon, chief copy editor, 

Lee Eun Seung, picture editor. 

Koh Young Cha, Kim Young Kyo, 
Kim Jung Mai, Kee Ki Ha, Hong Moon 
Ja, assistant editors. 

Senior journalism class, reporters. 

I am also including an excellent edi- 
torial by Lee Ki Ha, entitled “Campus 
Conduct” from the June 19, 1962, issue 
of Ewha Voice. It would be a good ex- 
ample to follow for our American uni- 
versities as well: 

Campus CONDUCT 
(By Lee Ki Ha) 

In democratic countries, the chief of the 
state is each one in the nation. Likewise, 
the heart of any institute 18 its students. 
The behavoir of a school’s students is the 
criterion by which the institute is judged 
and its quality measured. A school can 
only be excellent on the basis of its students, 
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not because of ultramodern school build- 
ings or the beautiful scenery or the very 
latest equipment. 

So, what about us, the Ewha students of 
today? Let's turn our eyes to the situa- 
tion of our school. Can we advertise the 
school both inside and out? Are we up- 
holding the traditions of scholarship and 
morality laid down for us by those who have 
gone before? 

As a first step of measuring our status, we 
have to raise the academic quality as well 
as ability shown in every activity. Else, we 
can never be judged excellent except in 
luxurious costumes and astute makeup. 

Our Ewha University is a Christian school, 
We have chapel three times a weck. 
Frequently, at the chapel, we greet not a 
few foreign visitors. Most of them are visit- 
ing here and there around the world. Even 
though they look benevolent and friendly, 
they are people with keen eyes. Also, the 
conduct before guests is but a part of our 
vast responsibility as ladylike ladies. Then 
we usually misconduct ourselves chatter- 
ing and laughing. Why, on earth, can’t we 
be faithful to a small thing? 

No doubt, it’s the sign of uncultivated 
people. If everyone of 7,000 Ewha girls could 
act more gently and study harder than 
now, I am sure that Ewha Woman’s Uni- 
versity would be the first women's university 
in fact and in name on the earth. 

The Bible says, “He who is sincere to a 
very small thing can succeed in great work.” 
All the days, we must strive to be both in- 
wardly and outwardly model students, 
citizens, and ladies. 


Morgan M. Moulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0, C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
more distinguished and able Members 
Morcan Lfoutper, of Missouri, an- 
nounced earlier this year that he would 
not seek reelection. This was most re- 
grettable because Mr, MOULDER has es- 
tablished an enviable record during the 
14 years he has so faithfully served in 
this body. It happened, however, that 
Missouri lost one Member because of 
population following the last census, and 
Mr. Mourprn decided to retire. 

Mr. Movtper has established an en- 
viable record in public office, having 
served as Assistant U.S. Attorney for 
the western district of Missouri, as a 
Judge of the Circuit Court in the 18th 
Judicial Circuit of that State, before be- 
ing promoted to membership in the 
House of Representatives. 

While in the House he has been a mem- 
ber of the important Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and has been 
a faithful and effective member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. In the latter position he has 
presided over scores of hearings as a sub- 
committee chairman. In that capacity 
he has been instrumental in exposing 
Communist activity in many areas. For 
this he is entitled to the gratitude of 
the entire Nation. 
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Mr. Movtper is an affable individual, 
a loyal friend and has been a valuable 
and effective spokesman for the people 
who elected him. In his retirement from 
the House, I extend my felicitations and 
best wishes to him and to his family. 


Religious Beliefs of the Founding Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter from Mr. William 
S. Loesch, acting director of the Founda- 
tion for Spiritual Rehabilitation, Vestal, 
N.Y., which contains several interesting 
references and quotations regarding the 
religious beliefs of our Founding Fathers: 

THE FOUNDATION FOR 
SPIRITUAL REHABILITATION, 
Vestal, N.Y., August 20, 1962. 
Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ROBISON: It is signifi- 
cant in our time, with our Supreme Court 
seemingly interpreting our Constitution so 
as to rule God out of our institutions, that 
most of the Founding Fathers who framed 
that Constitution grew up in a strong reli- 
gious atmosphere. History records as fol- 
lows: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


At the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, when breakdown in the debates 
seemed imminent, Benjamin Franklin said, 
“That without His (the Lord's) concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing no better than the builders of Babel; we 
shall be divided by our little partial local in- 
terests; our projects will be confounded, and 
we ourselves shall become a reproach and a 
byword down to future ages.” May not our 
Supreme Court of today become a reproach 
and a byword down to future ages“? And 
may not any of our building of today that 
excludes God's concurring aid and prayer to 
Him in seeking that aid, succeed no better 
than the effort of the builders of Babel? 

What would Franklin say if he could know 
that our courts now rule prayer to our 
Creator out of our schools—Franklin who 
wrote the following “new version” to the 
Lord's Prayer: 

“1. Heavenly Father. 

“2. May all revere Thee. 

“3. And become Thy dutiful children and 
faithful subjects. 

“4. May Thy laws bes obeyed on earth as 
they are in heaven. 

“5. Provide us this day, as Thou hast hith- 
erto dally done. i 

“6. Forgive us our trespasses, and enable 
us to forgive those who offend us. 

“7, Keep us out of temptation, and deliver 
us from evil. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Washington showed where he stood re- 
garding the importance of the Creator in our 
daily lives when he said he was “sure there 
never was a people who had more reason to 
acknowledge a divine interposition in their 
affairs than those of the United States; and 
I should be pained to believe * * è that 
they failed to consider the omnipotence of 
that God who is alone able to protect them.” 
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JOHN ADAMS 

With respect to God and His power in our 
lives, John Adams had this to say: “Self- 
existent, independent, benevolent, all pow- 
erful, and all merciful Creator, preserver and 
Father of the universe, the first good, first 
first, and first fair.” John Adams would ob- 
viously have told us that when we exclude 
God from our institutions and from our 
lives, we exclude all that makes life worth 
while and meaningful. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


From Jefferson we have these words: “That 
to love God with all thy heart and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself is the sum of religion.” So 
Jefferson, like Adams, would say, in effect, 
that lives that exclude God are in no sense 
alive. 

JAMES MADISON 

James Madison has written: “Before any 
man can be considered as a member of civil 
society, he must be considered as a subject 
of the Governor of the universe.” Hence, it 
is very clear that Madison would never have 
advocated a constitutional structure that 
would have barred God or prayer to Him 
from our institutions. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


To him are credited these words: “The 
sacred rights of mankind are not to be rum- 
maged for among old parchments or musty 
records. They are written, as with a sun- 
beam, in the whole volume of human nature 
by the Hand of Divinity itself.” So Hamil- 
ton would not have had any part in framing 
a Constitution that would push God and 
prayer to Him out of the lives or institutions 
of Americans, a 

SAMUEL ADAMS 


He was apparently denominationally in- 
tolerant, but was, nevertheless, a very devout 
man. He is known to have written to his 
daughter who was about to be married: “If 
you will fulfill the various duties of life, from 
the principle of obedience to your Heavenly 
Father, you shall enjoy that peace which 
the world cannot give nor take away.” 
Surely a man who instructs his daughter in 
this Manner is not one who would legislate 
God out of the lives and prayer of future 
generations. 

JOHN JAY 


He was the first Chief Justice of the United 
States. He held as meaningless prayer be- 
fore groups where there was too much diver- 
sity of bellef. However, by no stretch of 
the imagination could Jay have been said 
to advocate exclusive of God and prayer 
to Him from America and Americans. He 
was a consistent churchgoer and was one of 
the early presidents of the American Bible 
Society. He once wrote, “The moral or nat- 
ural law was given by the Sovereign of the 
universe to all mankind. Being founded by 
infinite wisdom and goodness on essential 
right, which never varies, it can require no 
amendments or alteration.” Obviously Jay 
would have made no jesture to move God 
and prayer out of American lives, then or 
today. 

THOMAS PAINE 

He wrote an outline of his religious beliefs 
which he titled The Age of Reason.” Hein- 
tended this work to reawaken faith in God. 
He called for a return to simplicity of wor- 
ship and related the political rights of man 
to the religious rights of man. “In my pub- 
lication on religious subjects,” he had writ- 
ten, “my endeavors have been directed to 
bring man to the right use of the reason 
that God has given him.” Can it be con- 
ceived that a man who would write thus 
would function to regulate God and prayer 
out of the lives of Americans, then or now? 

* 


. * * . 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM S. LOESCH, 


Acting Director. 


October 12 


Election of Rev. Albert A. Chalmers as 
Seventh Bishop of Diocese of Spring- 
field, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, for 13 
years Rev. Albert A. Chambers was rec- 
tor of the Church of the Resurrection 
in New York City, and one of the most 
distinguished residents of the 17th Con- 
gressional District. Throughout the 
years of his ministry the spiritual growth 
of the parish was always closest to his 
heart. The hospital work of the church, 
which he has done so much to foster, has 
been accorded national recognition. 

When Father Chambers came to NeW 
York, the Church of the Resurrection 
had not been consecrated, even though 
it was built in 1868 and had been in con- 
tinuous use since then, because it had & 
mortgage. In 1957, marking the 25th 
anniversary of the ordination of Father 
Chambers to the priesthood, the mort- 
gage was finally paid off, and BishoP 
Horace W. B. Donegan consecrated the 
building. 

Rev. Albert A. Chambers, 8.T.D., was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, June 22, 1906- 
After his secondary education in Cleve- 
land, he attended and was gradua 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y., in 
1928, with the bachelor of arts degree 
and from the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, in 1931, with the 
bachelor of sacred theology degree. 

After ordination to the Episcopal 
priesthood, by his father-in-law, the 
Right Reverend Cameron J. Davis, bishop 
of western New York, Dr. Chambers be- 
gan his work as a diocesan missionary 
in western New York, where he served 
missions in Angola, Forestville, and Ir- 
ving. In June 1933 he became senior 
canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, Buffalo. 
N.Y., and diocesan director of youth 
work of the diocese of western New York 

From 1936 to 1942, Dr, Chambers was 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Neenab- 
Menasha. During his rectorship in Wis- 
consin, he was chairman of the depart- 
ment of christian education of the dio- 
cese of Fond-du-Lac and also chairman 
of the board of examining chaplains- 
Also while in Wisconsin, he took the in“ 
itiative in establishing a Council of 504 
cial Agencies in Neenah-Menasha an 
served as its first president. He als 
started Girl Scouting work there an 
organized a regional council in Fox River 
Valley. 

In January 1942 Dr. Chambers 8° 
cepted election as rector of St. Peter? 
Church, Auburn, N.Y. While there, he 
was for more than 5 years a member of 
the diocesan council of the diocese 
central New York, and from 1946 to 
1949 he served as chairman of its de- 
partment of promotion. He was 
vice chairman of the Cayuga County 
chapter of the American Red Cross 
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field representative on the Sampson Air 
Base Council. 

Since Dr. Chambers has been tn New 
York, he has served on the committee on 
reorganization of the diocese of New 
York; and from October 1953 until May 
1956, he was a member of the council 
of the diocese and chairman of the de- 
Partment of promotion. In May 1957 he 
Was elected to a 4-year term as a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the 
diocese of New York and served as its 
President for the year 1961. This year 
he was elected dean of the Manhattan 
Convocation. He was awarded the hon- 
Orary degree of doctor of sacred theology 
by Hobart College in 1957 and by the 
General Theological Seminary in 1961. 
He is an alumni member of the board of 
trustees of the General Theological 

and former president of its 
alumni council. For 4 years he was 
Chairman of the committee on theologi- 
Cal education Sunday offering of the 
General Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Chambers is also a member of the council 
and the executive board of the American 
Church Union. 

In June 1934 he married Frances 

Hewette Davis, daughter of Bishop and 

. Cameron J. Davis, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
They have two daughters, Frances 
Hewette, wife of the Reverend Harrison 
J. Owen, and Sally Ann, wife of Dr. 
Donald Goldberg. 

e announcement of Reverend 
Chambers’ election as seventh bishop of 
the diocese of Springfield, Ill, was 
Breeted with deep feelings of pride and of 
Sadness by his parishioners who hate to 
lose him. His letter of farewell to the 
Church of the Resurrection is a moving 
testimony of the deep and lasting bonds 
Which had developed over the years be- 
tween Dr. Chambers and the members 
&nd numerous friends of the church. 
T would like to insert his letter at this 


int: 
JUNE 20, 1962. 
To the Members and Friends of the Church 
Of the Resurrection: 
The conflicts and soul searching of the 
Past 10 days, ever since I was notified of my 
ous election to be the seventh bishop 
Of the diocese of Springfield, III., are impos- 
Bibie tq describe. The joys of the past al- 
Most 13 years, the response of the people to 
My rectorship, the devotion and sacrifice 
that has been typical of the entire parish, 
3 Sharing of joys and sorrows in personal 
ves, the missionary outreach, and above 
the centrality of our worship and praise 
God at His altar are but a few of the 
8 tions that have crossed my mind. 
bey: no rector has ever been more richly 
tha: by so devoted a people. I am sure 
t you have felt this family tie as strongly 
as I have. 
ons are so dificult to make, especially 
nett one feels inadequate to a call to a 
Order in the church, with heavier re- 
bilities. But over against this is the 
tle prodding of the Holy Spirit and the 
ce He gives that He will give the 
chength and grace needed to meet the new 
I am accepting my election, and if the 
mnsents of the bishops and standing com-” 
ttees of the church are received, will be 
ted sometime in November. I ask 
Prayers most earnestly, that God may 


At me for this new work. 
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The test of any priest's ministry begins 
the day he leaves. How well he has led 
his people to the worship of God and the 
service of God is inevitably revealed most 
clearly then. I have confidence that the 
people of this great family, to whom I feel 
so close, will continue to bear witness to 
their faith and Catholic heritage, and will 
give the same support, encouragement, and 
response to the new rector who will be priv- 
Ueged to serve here in this devoted place. 

The vestry has asked Father Moore to be 
in charge of the parish after November 1, 
when I leave, until the new rector comes. 
He will be assisted full time by Father Udell. 

Remember how deeply Mrs. Chambers and 
I love you in the Lord and may our parting 
be with gratitude that we have had so 
happy a life together these 13 years. 

With deep affection, 

Ever gratefully yours, 
ALBERT A. CHAMBERS, 
Rector. 


Mr. Speaker, although Dr. Chambers’ 
departure from our city is a sad event 
for the people of New York it is none- 
theless a joyous occasion for the good 
people of Illinois. I know that I speak 
for thousands of New Yorkers who have 
the deepest admiration for Bishop 
Chambers when I wish him many happy 
years of service in the important work 
that lies ahead. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1962 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on certain 
rollcalls during the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress, it was necessary for me to be 


absent on official business. On my com- - 


mittee assignments on. the important 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee and the highly respected House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, as well as 
my congressional duties and responsibil- 
ities to my home people in my congres- 
sional district, I was required to be out 
of the city of Washington on certain few 
occasions as follows: 

On February.5, 1962, on rollcall No. 
11 on the vote for suspension and pas- 
sage of S. 383, which provided for the 
acquisition of a patented mining claim 
on the south rim of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park I would have voted “nay.” 

On April 10, 1962, on rollcall No. 65 
I would have voted “yea” on the adoption 
of the rule on H.R. 10788, to amend sec- 
tion 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
regarding the regulation of textile im- 
ports. 

On May 3, 1962, on rollcall No. 82 I 
would have voted “yea” on the passage 
of H.R. 11040, a bill to provide for the 
establishment, ownership, operation, and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system. 

On July 20, 1962, on rollcall No. 169 I 
would have voted “yea” on the passage 
of H.R. 12580, the appropriations bill for 
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the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and so forth, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963. 

On September 18, 1962, on rolleall No. 
244 I would have voted “yea” on rule on 
S. 2429 the bill for enlarging Virgin 
Islands National Park. 


The Role of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the works of the Ways and 
Means Committee, on which I have been 
privileged to serve for the last eight 
Congresses, has received considerable at- 
tention during the past year from the 
press in view of the importance of legis- 
lation coming before it during the 87th 
Congress. 

Major legislation considered by the 
Committee and enacted into law in- 
cluded: Revenue Revision Act of 1962, - 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962, Tariff Re- 
classification Act, Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1961, Federal Aid Highway Revenue Act 
of 1961, and the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1961. 

As part of my remarks, I include ex- 
cerpts from several articles which ap- 
peared during the year dealing with the 
work of the Ways and Means 
Committee: 

[From “Profile of a Congressional Commit- 
tee” by Edward Oxford in the June-July 
issue of Telephone Review] 

Twenty-four Congressmen and one Con- 
gresswoman lean forward about the great, 
sweeping, polished mahogany semicircle. 
Behind them: a high, gold-fiecked curtain. 
Before them: the vast, oval, marble-columned 
hearing room seating 500. Stage center: a 
sheaf of paper, a microphone, a witness. 
The chairman bangs his gavel. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
one of the most powerful important, and 
tireless of con committees, is in 
public session. For the 216th time in the 
mornings, noons, and nights of 4 consecutive 
weeks they will listen to a witness give his 
views on the tax bill before them. And 
when No. 216 has had his say, the com- 
mittee will begin all over again with the 
217th. 

There is a quite compelling reason why 
House Ways and Means goes about its law- 
making with such bone-wearying thorough- 
ness. Take a look at your watch. Each time 
its sweephand moves through a single second 
your Nation’s Government spends $2,900. 
Which works out to about $253 million a day. 
Which figures up to some $93 billion a year. 
And which, as Damon Runyon might have 
put it, “is more than somewhat of a bit of 


This billion-digited headache is the par- 
ticular worry of Ways and Means, For the 
committee's main work is to find “ways and 
means“! —the hard, crisp, green dollars—to 
pay our Nation’s bills. Its final, critical 
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power is to tax: to come up with the money 
our Nation needs for its todays and its to- 
morrows. 

Tucked away in the marble reaches of 
Washington, this solemn semicircle of Con- 

en may seem distant—quite remote 
from the matters of your family, your town, 
your life. But the committee's high-chan- 
deliered world is very much your own. For 
under the Constitution the House of Repre- 
sentatlves—and by tradition, this commit- 
tee—originates the tax laws of the land. 
And “tax,” after all, is simply a three-letter 
word meaning “you.” 

The unsurprising fact about government 
is that you get what you.pay for and pay for 
what you. get. The whole, mighty range of 
services that a nation’s government provides 
for the people are, in effect, paid for by the 
people themselves. Which is why there are 
Federal taxes on the income you earn. The 
cigarettes you smoke. The car you drive. 
The theater tickets you buy. Which is why 
there are social security taxes. Gift taxes. 
Inheritance taxes. Taxes large, and small. 
Just how much Federal tax you are going to 
have to pay—for what, and where, and when, 
and why and how—will be determined by 
the laws originated right here, by this com- 
eee jgnificant point about Ways and 

The s can abou 
Means—and about all the committees of 
Congress—is that they help shape the lives, 
the hopes, and the dreams of man, woman 
and child across America. Amid the 20 acres 
of stately buildings on Capitol Hill's grassy 
knoll, hosts of Congressmen are working and 
worrying about problems which are squarely 
and surely yours. In curtained, columned 
committee rooms they contend with a stag- 
gering complex of plans and proposals, rules 
and regulations, arguments and counter 

nts. And from out of it 8 
weighing, the judging, the battling, the com- 
. 5 the questioning, the searching, 
the probing, the wondering, the despairing, 
the bickering, the knowing, the guessing, and 
the sifting—will emerge, printed on crisp 
white paper, the laws of the lives of the 

eople. 

“Congress in session is Congress on public 
exhibit,” once declared Woodrow Wilson, 
“whilst Congress in its committee rooms is 
Congress at work.” Each year, drawn by the 
wonder of their Capitol, the tourists, honey- 
mooners and high school students of 
America descend upon Washington. Armed 
with maps, walking shoes and determination 
to “see” the center of Government, they rove 
the corridors of the Capitol, sit in the gal- 
leries of Congress, and shake hands with 
“their man” on the Hill. But, try as they 
might, very few of them really do “see” 
Congress. 

Visitors to the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (or, for that matter, the Sen- 
ate) are sometimes baffied, even a trifle dis- 
appointed, by the scene before them. Many 
of the 436 Members are not even there. 
Congressmen stroll in and out of the Cham- 
ber, huddle in small groups, pay seemingly 
scant attention to whichever of their col- 
leagues happens to be addressing them. 
There is little blazing oratory reminiscent 
of “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington.” Many 
a dazed visitor begins to wonder just how 
Congress gets anything done. 

The answer lies in the committee system. 
Nowadays the main legislative work of Con- 
gress is done in committees. By carefully 
screening all proposed legislation before 
sending it to the floor of Congress, commit- 
tees save Representatives a man-killing lot 
of toll and tears. 

Committees are "little legislatures.” They 
are behind-the-scenes workshops where the 
tedious, often exhausting Job of lawmaking 
gets done. Because they are specialized 
units, committees are able to frame, sift, and 
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perfect the mass of legislation considered by 
Congress each year. They function like 
traffic cops. They weed out the bills, single 
out the most important for consideration, 
and channel a manageable number to Con- 
gress for debate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
called the eye, the ear, the hand, and very 
often the brain of the House. Just about 
every major legislation recommended by the 
present administration, for example, must 
take its turn in the big, oval committee 
room. By virtue of its jurisdiction over 
taxes, tariffs, social security, and the public 
debt, Ways and Means is setting the tone 
and timetable for the headline makers: The 
tax revision bill, the trade expansion bill, 
medical care for the aged, expansion of un- 
employment benefits, national debt limit 
increase, extension of Korean war and cor- 
porate excise taxes, extension of the de- 
fense contract Renegotiation Act. Which- 
ever of these bills should survive the long 
journey through House and Senate and reach 
at last the President's antique desk for sig- 
nature into law, will certainly bear the im- 
print of Ways and Means hand and heart. 
For at few times in our history has so great 
a burden of decision rested on a single com- 
mittee of Congress. 

Few committees move with such deliberate 
care. For Ways and Means doesn't give; it 
gets. “The art of taxation,” notes the 
proverb, “consists in so plucking the goose as 
to obtain the largest possible amount of 
feathers with the smallest possible amount 
of hissing.” Ways and Means, as a conse- 
quence, proceeds with a thoroughness that 
would make strong men weep. 

Consider, for instance, the eye-stinging 
study its members recently gave H.R. 9900 
(HR.“ meaning House of Representatives, 
9900 meaning the 9,900th bill introduced by 
the House during this 87th Congress). The 
bill ran 61 pages, weighed a quarter of a 
pound, contained 10 chapters, 4 subchapters, 
66 sections, and 137 subsections. Known as 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, it proposed 
that the President be given broad bargaining 
powers to lower tariff rates on goods America 
trades abroad, Those in favor of the plan 
claimed it would bind America closer to 
the European Common Market and the rest 
of the free world. Those against it argued 
that it would hurt, rather than help, Ameri- 
can business. The committee had to decide. 

Public hearings began early in March. To 
the huge hearing room streamed witnesses, 
rank on rank, replete with portfolios, note- 
books, briefcases—an army of interested citi- 
zens come from all parts and reaches of the 
Nation to make themselves heard—tool 
bullders, corn starch manufacturers, oil mar- 
keters, dress makers, rayon men, economists, 
fur cutters, steel merchants, clothespin man- 
ufacturers, button sewers, chemists, tractor 
manufacturers, educators, silversmiths, labor 
leaders, Treasury Department officials, 
church leaders, corporation presidents—a 
torrent of words, figures, charts, opinions, 
facts, graphs, mimeographed releases, 
speeches beat in upon the committee mem- 
bers. 

The moods of the men about the long desk 
changed with each move and countermove— 
their voices, by turn, hammering, jovial, 
biting, sonorous: “You are aware, are you 
not + +? “Do you mean to imply 

** e?” “Ts it not so that in fact ?“ 
“But do you not agree * * *?” “Perhaps I 
misunderstand you * * *.” “Let me say to 
you, sir * *” “Did it never occur to you 
** +?” Have you any proof that 7 
“Are you convinced that * *?” “I have 
great personal affection for you, sir, but 
* “Do you really mean to say that 
* * +?” The committee probed, questioned, 
searched—pushing into the smallest, most 
delicate detail; burdening fact on fact; ex- 
amining argument on argument. 
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Cigarette stubs, Aspergum, and crumpled 
notes piled high upon the committee tables. 
By day’s end as many as 18 witnesses had 
mounded up enough fact and counterfact 
to try the wisdom of a Solomon. And, in the 
case of H.R. 9900, it went on, hour after 
hour, for 20 brain-racking days. Two hun- 
dred and forty-five witnesses had appeared. 
Hundreds of organizations, businesses, and 
individuals had added their letters, tele- 
grams, and cablegrams. By mid-April, oral 
and written testimony had filled six large 
printed .volumes, ran 4,233 pages, 
weighed 10 pounds. But the committee’s 
real work—the job of figuring out what 
to do about it all—had barely begun. 

It is at this tide in the affairs of a com- 
mittee—when men come to the drafting, 
the actual creating, of a bill—that a Con- 
gressman becomes the loneliest man in the 
world. For, in the end, he is left to him- 
self—to his own convictions, his ow? 
doubts, his own knowledge, his own talents, 
his own ideals, He can turn to the Library 
of Congress—for legislative research. To the 
legal staff of his committee—for background. 
To experts of every persuasion—to find out 
what they think. To other members of the 
committee—for advise and argument, But 
in the solemn, ultimate moment of decision 
he must turn to his own conscience. 
what I am about to do the best thing for 
the people? This private moment, this time 
when one man is alone, becomes the very 
core and essence of our Government. 

The whole business of lawmaking is * 
process of diamond-cut-diamond, The 
committee member is first a scholar, fami- 
Marizing himself with every fine point and 
feature of the bill before him. He is a 
judge, deciding the right and wrong of it. 
And then he is an advocate, fighting to hav® 
his own view adopted. 

In the instance of H.R. 9900, the men 
of Ways and Means got their chance to 
fight for what they believed to be right and 
proper in executive session, a meeting cl 
to the public. Here, seated about green. 
felt-covered tables arranged into a hollow 
square, the members did battle for 22 days- 
They carved through the mass of testimony, 
the mountains of statistics, the welter 
opinion—shaping it all into a single, living 
bill. Their 34 closed-door sessions made 
days in Rome's Coliseum seem rather mild. 
For every argument, a counterargument; for 
every reason in favor, one against, Con- 
gressman went after Congressman with 
sword and shield. They parried and thrust- 
They persuaded. They soothed. And, more 
than once, they shouted. 

Each committee member is caught con- 
tinually in crosstides of emotions and ideas 
rippling from place to place, person to per- 
son across the land, Each has his own views. 
Yet each is trying to do the best thing; the 
right thing. 

All their hammering and testing and prov- 
ing did, indeed, leave its mark on H.R. 9900. 
Subtle refinements were gradually made. 
Phrases were added. Words shifted. Para- 
graphs rewritten. Subsections c 
Sentences deleted. By the time the Dill 
reached its final draft, it had assumed ® 
whole new face and form. So new, in fact 
that the committee re-christened their ren- 
dition H.R. 11970—a fresh, clean bill. And 
on June 4 in a final voice vote—20 Members 
in favor, 5 against—Ways and Means proudly 
reported it out to the House for action. 

82 crisp pages of 17,000 words in large black 
type spelled, for them, the culmination 
one of the most difficult lawmaking efforts 
“ever attempted. And they spelled, for people 
these men would never even know or see, 
important change in their lives. 

When Ways and Means speaks, the House 
listens. For the committee commands the 
oldest and one of the most eminent domains 
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in all of Congress. Ways and Means presides 
Over a tax system grown mammoth not 
merely in size but as an instrument for regu- 
lating everything from narcotics to national 
growth. By custom, the measures it offers 
to the House are usually voted on exactly 
as they stand; the Congress votes them up 
or down without amendment. 

The final showdown on H.R. 11970 comes 
late in June before a tense, expectant House. 
Congressmen crowd into their historic Cham- 
ber. Visitors cram the galleries. Debate 
eloquent, detailed, searching, exhaustive, 
Persuasive, powerful—continues for 8 hours. 
Then, a time of culmination: the long roll- 
Call begins. By the time it is finished, the 
vote reads 299 yeas, 125 nays. H.R. 11970, a 
Monumental lawmaking achievement, passes 
the House by an overwhelming majority. 
Now its authors, the members of House Ways 
and Means, could begin all over again, per- 
haps a bit wearily, on their next problem. 

There is, for these men, never an end. 

the last Congress this “second House” 

had some 2,156 bills referred to it—nearly a 

Quarter of all public bills introduced in the 

House. At the close of business last summer 

Ways and Means hed pending before it 850 

tax measures, 351 social security measures, 

258 tariff measures, and 42 miscellaneous 

Measures—the unfinished matters piled up 

in a single 9-month session. And the leg- 

islative tide sweeps in deeper each day. 

How in the world does a Congressman keep 
Up with it all? Along with his whole com- 
mittee burden he's got a furious lot of things 
on his mind—fioor votes, study, conferences, 
research, visitors, pressures, speeches, reports, 
lobbyists, interviews, meetings, the voter, the 
State, the Nation, the world. And the cease- 
less command of his own conscience to do 
What he believes is right. 

Legend to the contrary, the hard and sim- 
Ple fact of a Congressman’s life is that he 
Works for his $22,500 a year. He's on the 

late and soon. He gulps his lunch. He 
on problems so complicated they can 
y be described. And he knows that no 

Matter how hard he tries, he'll never get 

everything done. 

“When Congress is wrong,” Will Rogers 
used to say, we charge it to habit.“ But 
Perhaps the proudest point to be made about 
& Congressman is that he is merely human. 
He does not pretend to know everything. He 
Makes mistakes. And, more than we some- 

know, he needs and wants the help of 
the people "back home.” 

It is the voice of these people—the men 
&nd women and families and laborers and 
Shopkeepers and wage earners and all the 
uncounted who are human enough to hope 
and to want and to dream—it is their voice 

Most needs to hear. 

For Congress, resplendent beneath the 
Capitol’s great white dome, is nothing more 
Ror less than a dialogue. A personal con- 
Yersation between the representatives and 

e people. An American “town meeting“ 

the purest sense: people finding their own 

Way by leading themselves. 

From “Steering Wheel of the House“ by 
Charles B. Seib in the March 18 Issue of the 
New York Times magazine] 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
Vides that all legislation dealing with the 

of Federal funds must originate in 
the House of Representatives. And the rules 

Of the House provide that all such legislation 

a ust originate in its Committee on Ways and 


That, very simply, is why 24 Congressmen 
ae 1 Con oman, who make up the 

Ouse Ways and Means Committee today, 
trol the fate of the Kennedy administra- 
thee 1962 legislative program. For each of 
tef, big three items of that program—tariff 

orm, tax reform, and medical care for the 
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aged—tfalls within the broad limits of the 
House's—and the committee’s—jurisdiction 
over revenue legislation. That jurisdiction 
covers all bills dealing with taxes and tariffs, 
all public-assistance and social security mat- 
ters, all measures on Government bond in- 
terest rates and the national debt, unem- 
ployment compensation, the narcotics laws, 
and more. 

The Ways and Means Committee is no new- 
comer to the legislative big time, of course, 
During the youth of the Republic it was the 
seedbed of measures for both raising and 
spending Federal funds. As its chairman, 
Thaddeus Stevens financed the Civil War. 

In 1865 the House shunted appropriations 
and banking-and-currency functions over to 
new committees but Ways and Means, its 
broad revenue-raising functions intact, con- 
tinued as one of the power centers of Con- 
gress. Its chairmanship always has been 
coveted; three Presidents-to-be—James K. 
Polk, Millard Fillmore, and Wiliam McKin- 
ley—headed the committee and many of its 
other chairmen and members went on to be- 
come Senators, Governors, and Cabinet 
members. 

Even so, Ways and Means has seldom held 
the steering wheel as firmly as it does today 
on so large and vital a part of an administra- 
tion legislative program. It will be making 
far-reaching foreign policy decisions as it 
molds and modifies President Kennedy’s re- 
quest for broad new tariff-cutting authority 
to help him deal with the European Common 
Market. It will make significant changes in 
the tax system with a bill which includes 
credits for business investment and a 
tougher attitude on expense accounts and 
the taxation of dividends and interest. In 
considering the controversial Kennedy plan 
for medical care for the aged under social 
security it will have to decide whether to 
lead the Nation into a vast new welfare 
activity. 

All through the rest of this session of Con- 
gress the committee will work long and hard 
on these matters. Sitting at the hand- 
somely carved bench in their stately hearing 
room, its members will listen to an almost 
endless parade of witnesses. Then they will 
move down to the green felt-covered tables 
before the bench and will spend weeks in 
closed-door conferences with their technical 
experts, discussing, arguing, drafting, and 
redrafting. Through it all they will be sub- 
jected to constant pressure by lobbyists from 
the White House and the Government de- 
partments; business, farm, and labor organ- 
izations; medical, old people's, and miscel- 
laneous groups, and their own congressional 
colleagues. 

And as the months pass the committee 
will bring forth, one by one, the bilis it con- 
siders right and proper. Only then will it 
be known just how the White House’s big 
three have fared. House passage, considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committe, and 
Senate passage will still lie ahead, of course. 
But when Ways and Means is involved the 
first hurdle is the big one. 

The membership of this powerful commit- 
tee is representative of the membership of 
the House, with a few important differences. 
The average Ways and Means member is a 
degree more able than the average House 
Member and he has a bit more seniority. By 
virtue of these attributes, and the fact of his 
committee seat he also has more prestige; 
he is a Member of the House elite. If one 
were to draw a political dividing line through 
the center of the House, our composite Ways 
and Means member would be found a little 
to the right of it. 

Chairman of the committee is 52-year-old 
Winun Daicu Mitts, a stocky, ruddy Harvard 
Law School graduate from Kensett, Ark. 
The ranking Republican is crusty, conserva- 
tive Noan Mason, a 79-year-old former school 
principal from Oglesby, Ill. A power on the 
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Democratic side is Hate Boces, of Louisiana, 

the new party whip. Other Decomcrats in- 

clude 83-year-old Tom O'BRIEN, former 
sheriff of Cook County and leader of Illinois 

Democrats in the House; A. SYDNEY HERLONG, 

Jr., a Leesburg, Fia., lawyer and former pres- 

ident of the Florida Baseball League; cocky, 

tough little Philadelphia Democratic boss 

WILLIAM J. Green, Jr.; and courtly JOHN O. 

Watts, a lawyer from Jessamine County, Ky. 
The most influential Republican is JOEN 

BYRNES, a young Wisconsin lawyer and chair- 

man of the House Republican policy com- 

mittee. Other GOP members include erudite 

Tom CURTIS, a lawyer from St. Louis; ultra 

“conservative Bruce ALGER, a Texas real estate 
developer; and JAuxs B. UTT, a onetime citrus 
grower and inheritance tax appraiser from 

Santa Ana, Calif. . 

The newest member and first woman to 
serve on the committee is MARTHA WRIGHT 
Garirrirus, a liberal Democratic lawyer and 
former Judge from Detroit. 

[From “Where the Laws Are Really Made,” 
by Vincent J. Burke, in the Feb: 
8 of the New York World-Telegram & 

un 

WASHINGTON.—Bringing his automobile to 
a slow stop, the tourist cranked down the 
window and pointed to the white-domed U.S. 
Capitol. 

“That's where they make the laws,” he told 
his wife. 

“Did you suppose,” she replied in icy tones, 
“that I didn’t know that?” 

In a sense, the tourists were right. No bill 
can become law without approval of the 437- 
Member House and the 100-Member Senate 
which legislate in separate Chambers at op- 
posite ends of the Capitol. 

In another sense, they were looking in the 
wrong direction. President Kennedy's aids 
and most of the high-paid lobbyists in this 
town have their sights trained these days 
not on the Capitol, but a marble seven-story 
Congressional Office Building across the 
street from the Capitol. 

There, in a 68- by 70-foot room on the 
first floor, a group of 24 men and 1 woman 
meet almost daily, in open session, to hear 
views of countless groups or behind closed 
doors to deliberate and vote, 

These 25 persons have virtual make-or- 
break powers over a major share of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s legislative program this year. 
They comprise the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Pending before the committee are Mr. 
Kennedy's controversial trade bill, his dis- 
puted plan to provide medical care for the 
elderly through the social security program, 
his tax revision program and his proposed 
welfare reforms. x 

However, without a green light from Ways 
and Means the President has almost no 
chance to get any of these bills enacted. 
Moreover, the committee will wield major 
influence in shaping any legislation that is 
enacted in these fields. 

The Ways and Means Committee's vast 
power over Mr. Kennedy’s 1962 legislative 
program stems from three sources: (1) The 
U.S. Constitution; (2) the rules of the House; 
and (3) long-standing House practice and 
tradition. 

First, the Constitution says that all new 
revenue legislation, or revisions in old reve- 
nue laws, must originate in the House. 
Trade, medical care, tax, and welfare bills 
fall into this category. 

Second, under rules of the House, the 
Ways and Means Committee has the sole 
power to draft revenue bills. 

Third, under long-standing practice the 
House almost invariably imposes upon itself 
restrictions against floor amendments when 
considering revenue legislation, The an- 
nounced reason for this is that tax legis- 
lation is too complex to be written on the 
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floor. Another reason frequently cited—not 
particularly flattering to the Members—is 
that the House, in an irresponsible mood, 
might repeal much of the taxes upon which 
the Federal Government depends for its 
revenue, if opportunity arose. e 

In any event, the House almost invariably 
agrees to consider revenue bills under a pro- 
cedure which (1) bars all but one amend- 
ment, and (2) puts that amendment into 
the hands of the minority party. 

What this means is that once a bill has 
cleared Ways and Means, administration 
forces are powerless to revamp it on the 
House floor, to make it more acceptable to 
the White House. s 

By making advance concessions and com- 
promises to tallor measures to House pas- 
sage, shifting majorities of 13 or more mem- 
bers of Ways and Means have managed for 
many years to dictate exact terms of House 
policy on social security, tax, and trade leg- 
islation. 

The 25 members of the committee as now 
constituted, generally fall into three groups. 
There are eight northern Democrats., They 
range in seniority from second ranking Rep- 
resentative CECIL R. Krna of California, to 
Representative MARTHA GRIFFITHS, of Michi- 
gan, who recently became the first woman 
to serve on the committee. The eight, gen- 
erally can be counted upon to support the 
Kennedy administration on most major 
issues. 

Representative Hate Boccs, Democrat of 
Louisiana, was the only committee member 
outside this northern Democratic group who 
voted to extend the social security program 
into the field of medical care when the pro- 
posal was defeated on a 16 to 9 vote in 1960. 
Representative Bocos, a leading supporter of 
the Kennedy liberal trade program, recently 
moved into the hierarchy of the House 
Democratic leadership with his appointment 
as party whip. 

There are 10 Republicans on the com- 
mittee. They range from moderate-con- 
servative to ultra-conservative. The panel's 
most influential Republican—articulate, ag- 
gressive Representative JoHN W. BYRNES, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin—ranks second in 
seniority. He is chairman of the House GOP 
policy committee. Representative NOAH 
Mason, Republican of Illinois, the senior 
committee Republican, is retiring from Con- 
gress after this session. 

There are seven Democrats from border 
and Southern States, including committee 
chairman Wirsur D. Muts, Democrat of 
Arkansas, Even without Representative 
Bocas, this group of usually conservative law- 
makers has six votes, enough to wield the 
balance of power. 

Because he can influence members of this 
group, because he is a serious student of 
the issues and because of his skill in com- 
promise, Representative Mrs usually holds 
the key to committee action on controversial 
issues. This is why President Kennedy had 
a private presession chat with him about 
his legislation program even before he con- 
sulted with Democratic leaders of the House 
and Senate. 


The Honorable James C. Davis 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in paying tribute to our beloved col- 
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league, James C. Davis, of Georgia. I 
regret that the House will lose the vast 
knowledge, experience, and service of 
this able legislator next session. 

I haye the very highest regard for 
Judge Davis, both as a colleague and 
friend. I have never met a man more 
dedicated to serving the interests of the 
people than Jm Davis. He has spent the 
most productive years of his life in their 
service, always vigilant in the protection 
of individual liberty and freedom. The 
American way of life and its preservation 
is a religion in this great statesman’s life, 
second only to his service to God. 

The people of Georgia and the Nation 
can forever be proud of his service and 
accomplishments. His matchless under- 
standing, attention to minute detail, ac- 
curacy of information and honest frank- 
ness on all matters, whether great or 
small, caused an immense demand for his 
advice and counsel by all who know and 
respect him. 

My very best wishes and warmest per- 
sonal regards go with Judge Davis as he 
leaves his place of service in the House. 
He deserves the plaudit, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” I know 
his love for and service to our country 
will be no less devoted in his retirement. 


A Eulogy of the Late Honorable Clem 
Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with sad and heavy hearts that his col- 
leagues learned of the tragic and untime- 
ly death of CLEM MILLER. And in the 
quiet void that his absence leaves us, we 
take stock of the man whose final meas- 
ure we will never know. 

I entered the 86th Congress as a fresh- 
man with CLEM. In our close work to- 
gether, we found a harmony of spirit 
and purpose that drew us to one an- 
other. Perhaps it was the battles we 
fought and lost more than those we won 
that drew us together. But always 
Ciem’s high sense of duty and honor 
set the guideposts. The little man al- 
ways had him as a champion, the un- 
popular cause as an ally. And through 
all he did to promote the best interests 
of his Nation and the State of Califor- 
nia, he had the prescience to leave us, 
his colleagues in Congress, a compila- 
tion of his thoughts and ideas concern- 
ing our own duties. CLEM’s “Member of 
the House“ will forever remain with me 
as the embodiment of the true represent- 
ative of the people. 

I join with the Members of the House 
and the Senate in paying this tribute 
to the memory of agreatman. To Kath- 
erine Miller and CLem’s daughters, words 
are hollow things—but thank you for 
sharing him with us. 


October 12 


Airline Errors Cause 90 Percent of the 
No-Show Passenger Problem, but the- 
Passenger, Not the Airline, Still Pays 
the No-Show Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker. 
Chairman Boyd in indicating his ap- 
proval of the continuance of the no- 
show plan of passenger assessments,” 
despite the fact that the trial period for 
this experimental program has not ex- 
pired, has shown a gross disregard of the 
traveling public. 

To buttress the position that this pro- 
gram has been a failure, I would call 
attention to the Wall Street Journal of 
October 10, 1962, which points out the 
fallacies of Boyd's position: 

AIRLINE Errors Cause 90 PERCENT or THE 
No-SHow PASSENGER PropLEM—CANCELLA~ 
TIONS OFTEN ARE NOT RECORDED; BUT PEN- 
ALTY Test Is EXPECTED To BE EXTENDED 

(By James Harwood) 

WASHINGTON.—Instead of nabbing scads 
of unreliable travelers, the much-heralded 
penalty plan for no-show airline passengers 
is demonstrating that 90 percent of the in- 
dustry's problem has been its own doing. 

Starting last May, major airlines imposed 
fines of 50 percent of the ticket price, with a 
$5 minimum and a $40 maximum, on pas- 
sengers falling to honor their reservations. 
The plan's operation has revealed: 

The airlines’ good-sized lists of absentees 
have included many names of passengers who ` 
actually canceled out but weren’t checked 
off by reservation clerks. 

The records intlude numerous instances 
where one airline has simply failed to con- 
nect passengers to another line's plane on 
time; these, too, have been counted as no- 
shows. 

The results show real absentees have been 
equal to less than 1 percent of all passen- 
gers who have boarded planes. That's 4 
far cry from the 10-percent rate often men- 
tioned in the past. 

SOME LINES HAIL SUCCESS 

Airline and Government officials who fos- 
tered the cash-penalty plan aren't hailing 
this embarrassing intelligence, of course- 
Quite the contrary. With some carriers cit- 
ing thé plan's “success,” 11 major airlines 
recently voted to continue the program be- 
yond the October 31 expiration date of the 
original trial. The Civil Aeronautics 
which backs the plan to boost ailing airline 
finances, blessed its results as “beneficial. 
The Board claims it has cut no-shows from 
a number equal to 9.8 percent of all passen- 
gers boarded in April to 6.9 percent in July: 
no later figures have been compiled. The 
Board is expected to approve extension of 
the experiment. 

Behind the “hurrahs,” however, lies disen- 
chantment. One CAB official says, The pas 
senger-created no-show problem was 
myth.“ A Board member Is reconsidering his 
original vote in favor of the plan, And at 
the same meeting where the carriers voted to 
continue the scheme, few industry spokes~ 
men exhibited exuberance at results so far. 
One airline official dubs it a “phony.” 
this casts doubt on the plan's performance: 
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Since absentees who cancel reservations or 
fail to make connections through airline de- 
lays naturally don’t have to pay penalties, 
experts got a good idea of the true extent 
of the no-show problem by totaling the fines 
actually levied. Last July, the number of 
assessments was less than $26,000, equal to 
only 6.9 percent of the nearly 4 million pas- 
sengers who actually flew then. This was 
roughly one-tenth of the 6.9 percent no-show 
Tate quoted by the CAB for that month. 
The remaining nine-tenths were probably 
traceable to airline errors, experts say. 


MANY ERRONEOUS BILLS 


Airline errors also have raised a question 
of whether the real assessment rate may not 
be lower yet. For example, airlines mailed 
Out no-show penalty bills totaling $957,176 
in the first 3 months of the experiment, but 
collected only $26,660. Checking, the CAB 
discovered that many mailed bills were “er- 
Toneous”—probably more than 50 percent, 
Say airline and CAB officials. 

If most absentees are truly innocent, as 
first figures suggest, there’s a distinct possi- 
bility the Board will eventually junk or se- 
verely alter the penalty plan. Public com- 
Plaints, which so far have been light, might 
mount in light of new disclosures, forcing 
the CAB to change course. Equally impor- 
tant is the possibility that penalties might 
drive away airline passengers at a time when 
the CAB is straining to put the industry in 
better shape. 

More than a year ago, a CAB staff report 
Warned that penalties are palatable only if 
Passengers are at fault, adding “there is a 
strong incentive from a sales standpoint to 
keep the demands upon a customer at an 
absolute minimum.” Further, said the staff: 
“If the no-show is predominantly the result 
of record error, improvement in recordkeep- 
ing rather than passenger penalty would be 
in order.” 

Even the plan's opponents, however, favor 
further trial. They say experience indicates 
there’s been a general tightening of airline 
Procedures to keep track of passengers. Even 
Some big carriers that were prepared to pull 
Out of the pact have been impressed a little 
by this result. Says a spokesman for one of 
these carriers: 

“We maintained originally that airlines, 
not passengers, were causing no-shows. The 
Only thing that surprises us now is that first 
reports show airlines eause 90 percent of no- 
shows; we estimated 80 percent. But the 
Plan is at least showing some effect in im- 
Proving reservation systems.” 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN, Mr. Speaker, I will 
Miss the great chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, to whose com- 
mittee I was appointed on my election to 
Congress, first term, 1960. His consist- 
ent kindnesses were appreciated by me 
then, and I regret that advancing age 
and infirmities have forced his retire- 
Ment from the Congress that he has 
8Taced for so many years. I have 
learned a lot from him, and I hope to re- 
turn to take advantage of some of the 
lessons, 
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Other members of the committee, who 
have served so much longer, have been 
more intimate over the years, but my 
impressions of Mr. BRENT SPENCE will be 
as lasting as theirs. 


— 


The 87th Congress Has Constructive and 
Impressive Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the 87th 
Congress has an impressive record and 
has made a great contribution to the na- 
tional welfare. In my weekly newsletter, 
“Capitol Comments,” I have summarized 
some of the important actions of this 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include this report to the people of the 
great Fourth District of Tennessee in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 

THE 87TH, CONGRESS Has CONSTRUCTIVE AND 
IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


The 87th Congress, which is now largely 
history, has compiled an impressive record 
of achievements and accomplishments and 
has made numerous significant contributions 
to the national welfare. 

The fact that many of the accomplish- 
ments of this Congress have come slowly is 
to its credit. This indicates that the Con- 
gress has not been stampeded into hasty ac- 
tions or quick passage of the many measures 
before it, but instead has considered each 
legislative measure carefully and extensively. 

Few Congresses, if any, during this cen- 
tury have faced graver crises and more im- 
portant decisions than the 87th. When the 
87th Congress convened in January 1961, the 
Nation and the Congress faced great chal- 
lenges and menacing problems on all fronts. 

On the domestic front, the country was ex- 
periencing a severe economic slump. On the 
international scene, conditions were unset- 
tled and unpromising in Berlin, Vietnam, 
Laos, Cuba, and the Congo. In the field of 
space exploration and missile development, 
there were great doubts about just where our 
country stood in this strategic race and many 
felt we were far behind in this important 
area of the cold war. There was a general 
realization-that the Nation was drifting with- 
out purpose and that we lacked leadership 
and a sense of direction. 

Numerous steps have been taken by the 
87th Congress to reverse these trends and to 
bolster the economy and our defenses. 

These included the Area Redevelopment 
Act, which had previously been vetoed under 
another administration, and which is already 
bringing benefits to many counties and many 
citizens in the Fourth District of Tennessee. 
The Public Works Coordination and Accelera- 
tion Act, recently passed, is designed to 
stimulate capital investment programs in 
area redevelopment areas and speed up con- 
struction of Federal, State and local public 
works projects. We have appropriated $500 
million to speed up needed public works un- 
der this program. 

One of the most significant accomplish- 
ments of the Congress has been the passage 
of the Trade Expansion Act—the most sig- 
nificant piece of trade legislation since the 
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passage of the Cordell Hull Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934. Passage of this bill 
should do much to stimulate foreign trade 
and in turn to provide new and larger mar- 
kets for American-produced goods. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act, which is aimed at training workers for 
skilled jobs in order that they may keep 
abreast of technological change and remain 
employed as automation becomes more wide- 
spread; the temporary extension of unem- 
ployment compensation to more than 2.3 
million workers who had previously ex- 
hausted their benefits during the session; a 
measure to provide extra funds to help chil- 
dren whose parents were unemployed; the 
Housing Act, which provides for the largest 
home building program ever authorized in 
this country; the Senior Citizen Housing Act; 
a 5-year water pollution control program, 
which will benefit many of our towns and 
cities by enabling them to build or extend 
water and sewage facilities; the new drug 
bill to provide tighter control on the manu- 
facturing and distribution of drugs; and a 
bill giving a needed boost to educational 
television are some of the important meas- 
ures passed by this Congress. 

The Congress passed an amended farm bill 
which generally extends the present farm 
control programs and includes provisions for 
reducing large farm surpluses while at the 
same time providing farmers with adequate 
prices for their products. Since the Demo- 
cratic administration took office in January 
of 1961 and during the 87th Congress, net 
earnings of farmers already have increased 
by $2 billion, average income per farm is up 
13 percent, the accumulation of surpluses 
in our warehouses and storage bins has de- 
creased and the cost of farm programs has 
been correspondingly decreased. 

An across-the-board increase in compen- 
sation to veterans with service-connected 
disabilities—those who have given the most 
for their country and who are disabled be- 
cause of their service—is an important bill 
enacted by this Congress to benefit our vet- 
erans. 

On the international scene, the Congress 
has passed resolutions stating the determi- 
nation of this Nation and the Congress to 
prevent Castro and his Communist regime 
from exporting, either by open aggression 
or by subversion, communism to any coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
reasserted freedom's stand regarding Berlin 
and our determination to stand by our com- 
mitments to the citizens of Berlin and West 
Germany. 

The Congress has adopted amendments to 
the foreign ald or mutual assistance bills, 
which are designed to assure that our aid 
will be used for the purpose for which it is 
given and that it will benefit the people of 
the recipient countries. Waste and fat have 
been cut from foreign aid appropriations, 
tighter guidelines have been set up and 
more strict controls and supervision of this 
program established. . 

Three new and dramatic programs in the 
foreign affairs field were enacted by the 87th 
Congress. The Peace Corps, which already 
has successfully sent 5,000 young Americans 
into underdeveloped countries to assist in 
teaching, nursing, farming, and other ac- 
tivities, has been a great success. The food- 
for-peace which puts America’s 
farm surplus to work feeding the hungry 
people of the world, and the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, which is an 
attempt by Congress to work out a solution 
to the problem of the threat of nuclear de- 
struction, are significant programs enacted 
during this session of Congress. 

Important steps have been taken to build 
our military and defensive strength. Our 
capabilities to wage conventional warfare, 
guerrilla or counterinsurgency warfare, Or 
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all-out nuclear warfare have been greatly in- 
creased. 


On two occasions when the cold war 
threatened to break into a hot war over 
Berlin, the President asked and the Congress 
granted permission to call up Reserve Forces 
to Btrengthen our military might. This call- 
up was an important demonstration of our 
willingness to fight if necessary to preserve 
and protect our rights around the world. 

Military expenditures have been increased 
to give us a stronger fighting force. The 
Polaris submarine program, which provides 
our country with a potent and almost in- 
vulnerable nuclear striking force, was 
doubled by the 87th Congress. Missile de- 
velopment and production was sharply 
stepped up and a massive space exploration 
program has been authorized. 

The Congress has responded effectively to 
the many challenges on the domestic scene 
and on the international front. The econ- 
omy has started to move forward again. 
Certain international hot spots, which pre- 
viously threatened to burst into all-out 
war, have been calmed. 

The Congress has concentrated on building 
up the Nation's total strength to meet the 
broad demands and great challenges at home 
and abroad. The complete job of assur- 
ing the continuation of freedom and lib- 
erty cannot be done by any single Congress 
nor even in a decade, but this Congress has 
begun that job and has made significant 
contributions toward the important goals 
of assuring prosperity at home while main- 
taining stable prices and of maintaining 
world peace while furthering the cause of 
freedom and liberty. 


The Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


5 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation and California have 
sustained a great loss in the untimely, 
tragic death of our late colleague, CLEM 
Mr Lxn, of the First District of Cali- 
fornia. 

I know of no man who was more de- 
voted to his duty and more sincere in 
his efforts to advance the cause of our 
country than CLEM MILLER. He gave un- 
stintingly of himself in these efforts. His 
constituents can be justly proud of his 
unselfish dedication to their interest. 

Those of us who are residents of what 
is known as the San Francisco Bay area 
will always remember Congressman 
CLEM MILLER for his tireless work on be- 
half of preserving a portion of the 
Pacific coastline in Marin County as the 
Point Reyes National Seashore. In a 
period when so-called urban sprawl is 
consuming every available open space, it 
is comforting to know that one part of 
our region has been set aside because of 
Congressman MILLER’s efforts. There is 
no question but that this seashore pre- 
serve will live for the enjoyment of gen- 
erations to come as a memorial to a 
distinguished and selfless public servant. 
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Additionally, Congressman CLEM MIL- 
LER had many other accomplishments to 
his credit. He maintained a great inter- 
est in all legislation and, particularly, 
those matters concerning education, 
public welfare, conservation, and fish 
and wildlife. 

He is sorely missed by all and his place 
will not be readily filled. 


Hon. Frank Boykin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 4, the Honorable 
Sterling Cole, who served in this Con- 
gress for over 25 years with unsurpassed 
distinction, wrote the gentleman from 
Alabama, FRANK BOYKIN, a letter which, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith. Mr. Speak- 
er, letters by the thousands have come to 
the gentleman from Alabama, FRANK 
BoyYKIN. This bespeaks the sentiments 
of us all: 


OCTOBER 4, 1962. 
Hon. Frank BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Franx: Today, as I looked through 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, I 
noted with sadness the occasion which 
prompted the many tributes paid to you by 
your associates in the House of Representa- 
tives because of your imminent departure 
from that body. 

I doubt if ever during the period of my 
membership in the House did I hear or have 
I read more glowing tributes paid to a de- 

Member either during or after his 
service than those paid to you and none 
were more richly deserved.. Truly you have 
made a lasting impression on all of those 
with whom you have been associated; their 
lives haye been brightened, heartened, and 
enriched because of you and your memory 
will live with them forever. 

It has been so many years ago, 27 of them, 
that I feel sure you may have forgotten the 
fact that I entered the Congress the same 
time as you and throughout the period of 
my service, until 5 years ago, I came to value 
your friendship among my richest treasures. 
I, therefore, share with all those who paid 
you tribute the glowing sentiments which 
they so eloquently expressed. 

The poet Robert Browning has written: 
“Gone are the long slow moonlight nights 
of May, gone, gone are they; yet not gone, for 
I have them in my soul.” So it is with you 
for me, though you may be gone from the 
Halls of Congress and from endless fields 
abloom with the friendship of nature's love- 
liest creations, you will not be really “gone” 
for I have you in my soul. 

May I join your host of friends who are 
tearful in your imminent departure but joy- 
ous for your previous presence, in expressing 
deep and lasting words of thanks to you and 
wishes for you an abundance of good health 
and happiness. 

Very sincerely, ; 
STERLING COLE. 


October 12 


Columbus Day Should Be a National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Columbus Day is observed as a legal holi- 
day in more than two-thirds of the States 
and is celebrated in many of our neigh- 
boring Republics. It is entirely fitting 
that our Federal Government should join 
the States and the neighboring nations 
in according wholehearted official na- 
tional recognition to this day. 

As I have told my colleagues before, 
the event that is marked by Columbus 
Day is worthy of celebration. The dis- 
covery, which in effect doubled the size 
of the world, is one of the major hap- 
penings of world history. Certainly no 
event in secular history is more cal- 
culated to stir the heart of man by the 
magnitude of its daring, both of concep- 
tion and of execution, and by its incal- 
culable results to mankind. . 

Nearly five centuries have passed since 
that day in 1492 when Columbus dis- 
covered the New World and inaugurated 
a new era in human affairs. From that 
day the world moved forward toward 
greater fredom, achievement, and op- 
portunity. 

All of us recall the many obstacles 
encountered by Columbus, the delays, 
mutiny, and threats against his life. His 
unconquerable spirit enabled him to 
carry on. Faith in divine guidance en- 
abled him to pursue steadfastly his 
chosen course until he reached the 
shores of the New World. 

Columbus Day is very definitely a day 
of national interest and significance, 
qualities which should be the first test of 
a national holiday. Our failure to place 
it in the highest category of American 
holidays can only be construed as an act 
of neglect and an example of man’s in- 
gratitude. Of all that we see around us, 
of all that we have, the wealth, the 
power and the glory, this we know: It 
began with this remarkable Italian ex- 
plorer and it is because of him, in the 
first instance, that we are able to walk 
here on American soil today. 

Despite the great advances mankind 
has made since the days of Columbus, 
serious problems still confront us. There 
are goals that the world has not yet 
reached—peace, brotherhood, justice, 
and human dignity for all. The attain- 
ment of these goals will require the best 
efforts of all of us. It will demand those 
qualities which placed Columbus among 
the immortals—vision, courage, skill, 
and, above all, great faith. 

The observance of Columbus Day as a 
national holiday would serve as both a 
reminder and an inspiration to the pco- 
ple of America and the free world—a 
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reminder of the difficulties he faced and 
overcame with fortitude and perserver- 
ance and an inspiration for us to match 
his courage and faith in meeting the 
problems of our day. 

It is perhaps a belated recognition of 
Columbus, but in this way our great Na- 
tion can pay tribute to its great dis- 
coverer and commemorate his achieve- 
ment. 


A Tribute to Chairman Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the adjournment of the 87th 
Congress we are brought to the aware- 
ness that one of our congressional stal- 
warts will not return for the next ses- 
sion. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
Brent Spence, longtime chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
has made the voluntary decision not to 
seek reelection, and thus he brings to a 
conclusion 30 years of dedicated service 
to his congressional district, to his State, 
and to his Nation. 

During my tenure in Congress, I have 
had the opportunity of serving on the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
thereby being exposed to the guidance 
and leadership of its outstanding chair- 
man. From this point of vantage, I have 
Observed the gentleman from Kentucky 
iMr. Spence] in action. I have noted 
his skill, tact, and insight as he steered 
the course of legislation that comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of his committee. I 
have watched as his ideas and ideals de- 
veloped into the law of the land. His 
understanding of the needs of the people, 
coupled with his powers of persuasion, 
has enabled him to chart the direction of 

legislation for the last quarter 
of a century. The soundness of our fi- 
nancial institutions are in many respects 
a tribute to his vision and foresight. 

Further, I have followed him from the 
committee room across the street to the 
Well of this Chamber. I have observed 
with respect and admiration his keen- 
ness of mind and clarity of expression 
as he presented to this body the issue 
Contained in proposed legislation ema- 
Nating from his committee. His capacity 
to absorb and retain detailed facts con- 
tributed much to mark him as one of the 
able debaters of this era. 

While I have not always agreed with 
the gentleman from Kentucky’s [Mr. 
Spence] political philosophy, this does 
not dim my high regard for his qualities 
of statesmanship. I am not unmindful 
of his characteristics of charm and gra- 
Ciousness usually attributed to the true 
Kentucky gentleman, which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] pos- 
S€sses in great abundance. The House is 
losing one of its truly great figures. 

As many of you may know, the com- 
mittee has placed an oil portrait of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
in a place of prominence in the commit- 
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tee room, so that his spirit will be an 
inspiration to the members of the com- 
mittee who continue to follow the guide- 
lines which he laid down during his long 
years of public service. 


The Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM J. CREEN, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Philadelphia Inquirer and 
particularly Hon. Walter Annenberg, 
publisher, for the fine support he gave 
the President on the trade bill. The 
trade expansion bill was one of the most 
important pieces of legislation passed by 
the 87th Congress. 

I would like to include a letter from 
the Honorable Walter Annenberg, pub- 
lisher and an article which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 7, 1962, by William L. Batt, Sr., 
an outstanding Philadelphian. 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
October 8, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. Green, Jr., 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Bru: William Loren Batt, a Phil- 
adelphian, distinguished both in his private 
business and in government service, has 
written a uniquely pertinent letter to this 
newspaper on the trade bill. 

Because of your great interest in this im- 
portant subject, I am taking the liberty of 
sending you the text of his communication, 
as it appeared in the columns of the Phila- 
delphla Inquirer of Sunday, October 7. 

Sincerely, 


WALTER ANNENBERG. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 
962] 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR: BATT VIEWS Victory 
ON TRADE BILL AS ONLY HALF THE BATTLE 


(The following is another uniquely perti- 
nent letter from the distinguished elder 
statesman, William Loren Batt, Sr. Mr. Batt 
is a former president of SKF Industries, Inc., 
former Deputy Director of the War Produc- 
tion Board during the Second World War, 
and former chief of the Marshall plan mis- 
sion to Great Britain and Minister for Eco- 
nomics and Finance at the U.S. Embassy in 
London.) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INQUIRER. 

Dear Sm: Your newspaper has devoted 
much effort in support of the President's 
trade bill and is entitled to feel deep satis- 
faction at the almost unprecedented action 
of the Congress in approving this vital piece 
of legislation, If one is inclined, from time 
to time, to despair at the great difficulty in 
getting prompt and effective bipartisan ac- 
tion from our Congress on issues of the grav- 
est import, this almost overwhelming vote 
will come as a heart-warming reassurance. 

It is my judgment that it will literally ring 
around the world, bringing new inspiration 
to the Common Market countries, and a 
stimulation to Great Britain, so perplexed 
and uncertain as to its future policy—eco- 
nomic and political—toward its European 
neighbors and its Commonwealth partners. 
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On the other side, the defeat of this bill, 
or its passage with crippling amendments 
and quisling phrases, could only have given 
Soviet Russia the keenest satisfaction. Fif- 
teen years ago, the Soviets made one of their 
great blunders—let us not forget that they 
make many of them—in failing to support 
the Marshall plan. More latterly, their 
vicious threat to swamp the United States 
in an economic war has rested on separating 
and dividing the trade of countries of the 
West. : 

The astounding progress of the six coun- 
tries of Western Europe—France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg— 
in designing and building this amazing 
structure called the Common Market, is cer- 
tain to have been a shocking surprise to 
Khrushchey and company. 

Now this booming declaration by the Con- 
gress of the United States, in emphatic sup- 
port of more liberal policies in international 
trade, can only bring consternation in Mos- 
cow; when three-fourths of the trade of the 
world is seen to be firmly closed to them— 
and thus their opportunities for trade ex- 
pansion, on which the balance of their pro- 
gram, political as well as economic, must 
ultimately rest—one can picture their 
dismay. 

But it was not the purpose of this letter 
to the Inquirer to praise all those whose 
sharp voices admonished the Congress as to 
the attitude of the American people on this 
grave issue, and demanded action, or to in- 
dulge in too much satisfaction now that this 
historic step has been taken. Rather, it 
seems to me highly important that we do not 
assume the job to be done merely because the 
legislation for which we have worked so 
hard, is soon to be signed by the President, 
or sit back in an attitude of highly danger- 
ous complacency. 

For this trade expansion bill is, in itself, 
no guarantee of a new trade policy. I make 
this statement with all the emphasis I can, 
and beg of you not to disregard it. What 
the legislation does do, is to give the Presi- 
dent most unusual power to reduce or raise 
tariffs. It does not assure either. 

Tt places hitherto unheard of responsibility 
in this field, on him, but it does not assure 
action on his part and it does subject him 
to the heaviest protectionist pressure such 
as he has not had before. As the Congress 
gives up authority which it has zealously 
kept to itself and transfers these powers to 
the President, then all the political pres- 
sures for higher tariffs, quotas and similar 
protective devices, are transferred to par- 
ticularly sensitive political shoulders. 

The concessions recently made by the White 
House to the textile bloc, to the glass and 
carpet industries and more lately to the ad- 
vocates of reduced imports of lumber from 
Canada, are some of the reasons for concern 
that this great blow for international peace 
in the economic field, shall not be used to 
trade out votes on domestic issues, and so 
completely lose the confidence of the world 
in our word. This is not an idle fear. 

I now come to the underlying purpose of 
this letter and the serious warning that the 
battle for consistent participation in a great 
new world trade program by the United 
States is far from being won. We shall have 
to regard the legislative step now so signifi- 
cantly taken as an authorization to move 
ahead, but no guarantee against heavy, in- 
sistent and Insidious pressure on the admin- 
istration from protectionist forces still so 
surprisingly powerful and persistent. 

The Congress did not stop, very wisely I 
think, with the transferrence of so much of 
its operating power to the Executive, but 
provided a piece of machinery to the Presi- 
dent which can be of momentous value if 
properly used. It created the role of chief 
negotiator to the President as his prime 
agent in creating the negotiating list and in 
handling the vast area of discussion with 
our foreign trading partners. 
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This job, sounding so simple, 18 infinitely 
complex. One will not exaggerate if he sug- 
gests that this may well be one of the tough- 
est jobs in Government over the next couple 
of years. 

Every private interest which fought to 
amend or kill the trade bill, will be on the 
chief negotiator’s neck urging him to hold 
out its particular product from the negotiat- 
ing list. It may well be that his major 
negotiating headaches will not be with the 
Europeans, but with special interests in this 
country. 

This post, therefore, calls for a man of out- 
standing prestige, ability and sheer courage. 
He must be widely known and respected. He 
must be the kind of man who by his firm- 
ness, his integrity, his acceptance by the 
reasonable business community and the pub- 
lic at large, can command the unswerving 
support of the President. 

In turn the President must recognize that 
his failure to support such a man can carry 
serious political consequences for the Presi- 
dent himself, let alone the immeasurable 
damage to the country’s most critical inter- 
national position. 

This then, is the key issue: The power to 
take the lead in a great world revolution in 
peaceful trade is now broadly in the Execu- 
tive hand, but specifically in the day-to-day 
operations of his chief negotiator. 

The law does not require them to use 
this power, but we, the public, must. The 
same publicity forces the same civilian 
groups, the same individuals who were so 
responsible for changing so many minds in 
the Congress, must stand constant watch 
that this battle, which they so courageously 
fought, shall go on to that victory which can 
make such a major contribution to blocking 
the growth of Soviet power and building for 
world peace. 

We must immediately make crystal clear 
that the man selected as chief negotiator is 
a man possessing as many as possible of the 
qualifications imperatively demanded for 
this job. 

We in Philadelphia have sound reasons 
for proposing as a candidate for this post, 
our distinguished fellow citizen, Howard C. 
Petersen. (Petersen, president of the 
Pidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., is on leave 
and is serving as a special assistant to the 
President to “advise and assist in the 
development of a new international trade 


) 

He has been at the President's side 
throughout the development of this pro- 
gram and its progress through the Congress. 
He has insistently supported the ultimate 
goal of a bold new trade policy, and in the 
face of many inconsistencies from time to 
time in the executive branch, has stead- 
fastly fought against yielding to political 
pressures. He is most certainly an expert in 
this field, and not an amateur. 

Petersen has been an ideal public servant 
in other important tasks, and has had a 
distinguished earlier record in the Govern- 
ment. In my judgment, he would be a first 
class choice for this very arduous job. 

With such a man in charge, and with the 
support he would have a right to expect from 
the President, this really momentous piece 
of legislation could be looked to for far- 
reaching economic and political results, 

WitiraM L, Barr, Sr. 


The Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add just a brief word to all the tributes 
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being paid to the memory of our tragi- 
cally departed colleague CLEM MILLER. 

Ctem’s father and my father were close 
college friends more than a half cen- 
tury ago; his mother and father were 
visitors in California before their mar- 
riage where my parents were newlyweds. 
When CLEM came to Congress represent- 
ing a district joined to mine by the 
Golden Gate Bridge, it brought a happy 
renewal of old family associations and 
we maintained a most pleasant social re- 
lationship from then on. 

When the shocking news that his plane 
was missing, under circumstances which 
offered little hope for survival, came over 
the radio, it struck a personal blow to all 
who knew CIEM since every one of us, 
whether we agreed with him or not, had 
come to respect deeply his personal ideal- 
ism and courage. 

My mother, my wife, and I join in ex- 
pressing to his lovely widow and five 
charming daughters our deep sorrow and 
sympathy. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN] 
upon her appointment as Treasurer of 
the United States. 

In my short tenure of office as Con- 
gressman from the State of Michigan, 
I have become acquainted with her quite 
well and have found her to possess the 
qualities of leadership, friendliness and, 
above all, graciousness. I wish to be 
numbered among those who are sorry to 
see her leave this distinguished body, 
but I know that she will assume her new 
position in a new field of public activity 
with competence and effectiveness based 
on her ability shown in this House of 
Representatives. 

It is with deep regret that this hon- 
orable body loses a valued Member; how- 
ever, the President of the United States 
has full confidence in her abilities and 
has selected her to become our next 
custodian of public funds as Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
has performed a tremendous service to 
the Nation as a Member of this House 
during the past 6 years. I know that 
she will cherish these memories as a 
Member of this honorable body. She 
has been a most loyal supporter of the 
Democratic Party and backed the party 
in its position for a strong national de- 
fense and firm foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, President Kennedy prop- 
erly recognized her great services as a 
legislator and her great capacity to 
further serve our country in the position 
of great importance and great trust. 
Again, I wish to congratulate her on the 
attainment of this high honor and 
humbly pray that God continues to bless 
her in her new tasks. 


October 12 


Polish National Alliance, Group 1484, of 
Indian Orchard, Mass., Observes 50th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1962, the Polish National Al- 
liance, Group 1484, of Indian Orchard, 
Mass., with its president, Bolac S. Mi- 
dura, as chairman of the program, ob- 
served its 50th anniversary, beginning 
with a parade from Kosciuszko Hall to 
the Immaculate Conception Church 
where the members attended high mass. 
That evening a banquet was held in the 
Kosciuszko Ballroom and the members 
heard Mr. Charles Rozmarek, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., who serves in a dual capacity 
as president of the Polish National Al- 
liance of America and president of the 
Polish American Congress of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the Polish American 
Congress was founded at a convention 
held in Buffalo, N.Y., May 28-30, 1944. 
It unites 6 million Americans of Polish 
origin. It has 30 State districts or divi- 
sions in the following States: Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts—eastern and western; 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Jersey—north- 
ern and southern; New York—down- 
state, central and western; Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania—eastern, northeastern, lower 
anthracite region and western; Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, and Washington. 

During the war, the Polish American 
Congress, which includes the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance as member organization, 
cooperated fully with our Government 
toward victory in the war. And all the 
while, it sought for Poland its freedom 
and independence, through every legit- 
imate means. Every effort was made 
to bring Poland’s cause to the conscious- 
ness of America. Everything said and 
done in defense of Poland and her cause 
was in full conviction that at the same 
time America’s aims and cause were 
being defended, too. 

The Polish American Congress through 
its president, Charles Rozmarek, pre- 
sented many resolutions, memorandums, 


and declarations of policy to America's 


leaders, Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, Secretaries of 
State Hull, Stettinius, Byrnes, Marshall, 
Achison, Dulles, Herter and Rusk, and to 
Members of the U.S. Congress. ; 
President Rozmarek headed a delega- 
tion to the United Nations San Francisco 
meeting, and he and three other mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Polish 
American Congress attended the Paris 
conference and made a 13-week tour of 
Polish displaced persons camps in 
Western Europe. While abroad, Mr. 
Rozmarek held numerous press confer- 
ences and personally conferred with 
leaders and diplomats of democratic 
countries in Paris and London. 
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The Polish American Congress has 
from the beginning opposed injustice and 
sacrificing of principles for passing ex- 
pediency. Today, it continues its work 
along these same lines, but it places a 
priority on preserving our American way 
of life by counteracting subversive activ- 
ities in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the aims and objectives 
of the Polish American Congress are: 

First. To give complete support to the 
Government of the United States in its 
efforts to win a just peace in accord 
with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter; 

Second. To unify action of Americans 
of Polish descent within the lawful 
limitation of their rights and duties as 
citizens of this country; 

Third. To inform impartially the 
American public of Poland's historic role, 
her aims and needs; 

Fourth. To advocate closer and deeper 
cooperation of American democracy with 
the democracy of Poland, in the flelds of 


civic, ideological, cultural and social- 


economic life; 

Fifth. To draft and apply a construc- 
tive program of activities for the welfare 
of Americans of Polish descent, with the 
view of raising their material well-being 
through increasing the ranks of their 
fraternal, professional,, ideological and 
other associations, and through general 
support of Polish industry and trade in 
America; 

Sixth. To support—within the laws of 
our country—all actions to bring about 
independence with true democracy to the 
people of Poland; and 

Seventh. To counteract all subversive 
movements aiming at destruction of our 
American way of life. 


Tribute to Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying a trib- 
ute of honor and respect to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
who is soon to retire from his labors here 
in Congress and participate in some well- 
deserved rest and quietude out there in 
the realm of the unknown future. 

Brent SPENCE is a man of honor, dig- 
nity, character, and compassion. To 
know him is to love him, and certainly he 
has made his very lasting and most valu- 
able contribution to all those lives he has 
touched both here in Washington and 
back in Kentucky. The Bible tells us in 
one verse of the Scriptures that “a good 
man out of the treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things.” Congress- 
man Spence has brought forth many 
good things out of the rich treasure of 
his kind and generous heart. It is fitting 
also to say that the magnitude of this 
man's mind matches the goodness of his 
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heart. During these last few years we 
remember that his steps have been fal- 
tering at times. Yet his mind has con- 
tinued right on to scintillate with erudi- 
tion and those qualities of abiding cul- 
ture that have characterized him in his 
former years. Someone said, “My mind 
to me a kingdom is.” And if a man’s 
mind can in reality be his kingdom, then 
the Spence domain has been one of rich 
proportions during the long years of his 
personal and political pilgrimage. 

Both Republicans and Democrats 
honor this man, both northern and 
southern Kentuckians pay him homage, 
and all of us in total unison and with our 
spirits harmonized in complete accord 
wish for Brent Spence the happiness and 
longevity that may be allotted to him by 
the Master of all good Congressmen, the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of our great 
Nation. 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with profound sorrow 
that I learned the sad news of the tragic 
death of our colleague, the Honorable 
CLEM MILLER, of California. 


It is difficult to believe that a man so 
young and energetic will be with us no 
more. But the memory of CLEM MILLER 
will remain with us always in our hearts 
and minds. 

He was a tireless worker for his dis- 
trict. He was a great servant of all the 
people. He was a man of the highest 
integrity and moral character. He was 
a dedicated champion of progressive, 
liberal, and humanitarian legislation. 


One of the great privileges in serving 
as a Member of this body is to have the 
opportunity of being associated and serve 
with a man of the caliber and stature of 
CLEM MILLER. 


To his widow and his five daughters, 
I express deepest sympathy on their great 
loss. I join with all of my colleagues 
in sharing their grief and sorrow. 

A fitting tribute to CLEM MILLER was 
paid in an editorial in the Washington 
Post of October 11, which I include here- 
with: 

CLEM MILLER 


Representative Clem MILLER'S death in an 
airplane crash on Sunday seems especially 
shocking because it occurred so much in 
the midst of life, and of a life full of useful- 
ness and promise. He was engaged, indeed, 
in campaigning for reelection to Congress 
and was flying to keep a campaign engage- 
ment when death claimed him. An excep- 
tionally able, attractive, and progressive leg- 
islator, Mr. MILLER, after two terms as Rep- 
resentative for the First District of Califor- 
nia, had already won esteem and influence 
among the younger Members of the House. 
His integrity and conscience and good sense 
will be missed in Congress as well as in his 
home State. 
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Tke WEN Corp. Wins the Coveted “E” 
Award for Export Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride and pleasure 
that I take this opportunity to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a signifi- 
cant ceremony which recently took place 
in my district. 

On October 9, WEN Products, Inc., a 
dynamic and expanding industry in the 
llth District of Illinois, received the 
coveted “E for Export” flag from the 
Department of Commerce in national 
recognition of the tremendous forward- 
looking strides taken by this company in 
contributing to our national export pro- 
gram. 

I might add with no small degree of 
pride that WEN Products is one of the 
first industrial firms in Chicago to re- 
ceive this highly coveted award. 

In ceremonies attended by dignitaries 
from the Federal Government, the State 
government and local officials of Chi- 
cago, the main plant at 5810 Northwest 
Highway raised the blue and white “E” 
flag beside the Stars and Stripes. 

These “E” flags are awarded for ex- 
ceptional progress and success in help- 
ing to promote U.S. trade throughout 
the world. The award grants to the re- 
cipient manufacturer the exclusive priv- 
ilege of flying the symbolic pennant with 
the large “E” on it and the wearing of 
“E” flag lapel pins. During World War 
II, as some of my colleagues will re- 
member, the “E” award was granted to 
various individual firms for excellence 
in defense production. 

I am happy to say that President 
Kennedy, with his great concern for ex- 
panding world trade and his interest in 
seeking new markets for American prod- 
ucts abroad, reactivated this program for 
the Government's national export expan- 
sion program. 

WEN Products is a large manufacturer 
of electric portable tools for the home 
craftsman and the professional, Un- 
doubtedly, many of my colleagues here 
today are familiar with this trade name 
and with its reputation for quality and 
integrity. The tools consist of a large 
number of items: all-purpose and free- 
hand operating saws, soldering guns, 
sanders, shavers, two-speed drills, saber 
saws, and accessories. WEN Products 
are used in the electronic, automotive, 
homebuilding, hardware, woodworking, 
and industrial fields. 

The citation from the Department of 
Commerce, after consultation with the 
Labor Department, the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments, and the Small 
Business Administration, stated that 
WEN had more than doubled its exports 
of electric portable tools and rotary 
shavers. In addition, the firm has par- 
ticipated readily and with ingenuity in 
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various trade fairs and tool exhibitions 
sponsored by the Department of Com- 
merce throughout the world. 

Earlier in this Congress, I sponsored 
legislation which would provide for a 
mobile trade fair on a moving fleet of 
merchant ships which would actively 
and aggressively seek out new world 
markets for American products. I spon- 
sored this legislation with small com- 
panies such as WEN Products in mind. 
These industries have repeatedly demon- 
strated that they can compete on a 
global scale, given the opportunity to 
bring their products to the attention of 
buyers in other countries. 

Unfortunately, the costs of transport- 
ing exhibits of products of smaller 
manufacturers to these world markets 
have often been prohibitive. Under the 
provisions of my proposal, these finan- 
cial problems would largely be solved. 

The House and Senate have approved 
this program of mobile trade fairs and 
Iam confident we will see a very marked 
resurgence of America’s ability to com- 
pete with products in other countries. 
We have the talent, the resources, the 
ingenuity, and now the opportunity to 
compete abroad. 

This presentation of an “E” flag to 
WEN Products heralds a new era of 
American trade expansion and develop- 
ment. I am proud to represent a com- 
pany which has so willingly accepted the 
challenge of the 1960's. American trade 
expansion in world markets means more 
job opportunities for all Americans. 

My heartfelt congratulations to the 
men and women of WEN Products, Inc. 
It is talent and teamwork, such as they 
have demonstrated, which have made 
our American industrial complex the 
mighty competitive giant that it is. 


Columbus Day Observation by United 
- Italian-American Societies and Clubs 
of Greater Springfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today as 
we approach the sine die adjournment 
of the 87th Congress, Columbus Day is 
being joyously observed in communities 
all over the United States. One of the 
most colorful of these parades is held 
in my home city of Springfield, Mass., 
sponsored by the United Italian-Ameri- 
can Societies and Clubs of Greater 
Springfield. I had accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in this great event, 
but regretfully could not attend this 
afternoon because of wind up of this ses- 
sion of Congress. I do hope to be able 
to arrive in Springfield by tomorrow 
night to attend the Columbus Day ban- 
quet sponsored by the United Italian- 
American Societies and Clubs of Greater 
Springfield, presided over by Dr. Alfred 
H. Cola, at the municipal auditorium. 
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Mr. Speaker, 470 years ago Christopher 
Columbus, with his few sailors in three 
ships, broke down the barrier of igno- 
rance and fear that separated the New 
World from the Old. Until the fear was 
braved and beaten back, until the igno- 
rance was dispelled by experiment, no 
one, not even Columbus himself, knew 
that a territory as vast as the then 
known world lay waiting for explora- 
tion, for colonization, for exploitation 
or cultivation, and for the Christianiz- 
ing and civilizing of the natives. Out 
of Columbus’ bold imagination and 
brave deed have come the centuries of 
agony and triumph, of conflict and con- 
struction, of the constant effort to 
reconcile liberty with law, that have 
marked the progress of our hemisphere. 

If we have built something good out 
of the nations of the New World; if we 
have contributed to man's material 
comfort and his mastery of his natural 
surroundings; if we have helped men 
learn to work together in freedom, in 
the service of God and for the common 
good; if we of the New World have ac- 
complished anything of value, it is fit- 
ting that we pay tribute, on this day, 
to the one man whose courage and 
vision lie behind all that we are, behind 
all that we have done or can do. May 
we be heirs worthy of the heritage we 
have received from this bold spirit. 


The Honorable Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to express my 
regret that our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
KATHRYN E. Grananan, is terminating 
her service in the House of Representa- 
tives at the close of the present Con- 
gress. 

During her term of service she has 
made a place for herself as a respected 
and influential Member of the House. It 
is gratifying to all of us that she will 
continue to serve the Nation as Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

I am sure that I express the concensus 
of the House of Representatives when I 
state that it has been a privilege to be 
associated with her and that all of us 
have benefited from her presence among 
us. 
She has represented the people of her 
district in an outstanding manner while 
giving the fullest consideration and 
highest priority at all times to the na- 
tional interest and the well-being of her 
fellow Americans throughout the Na- 
tion. 

I want to congratulate Mrs. Gran- 
AHAN on her new appointment and to 
assure her of the continued friendship 
of the House. We hope she will be a 
frequent visitor to the House Chamber 
where she will always find a warm wel- 
come. 


October 12 
Columbus Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
annals of our American history, no date 
is more readily recalled, no date more 
easily remembered, than October 12, 
1492. 

This date has a unique significance for 
me because it is also the birthday of my 
small son. As he grows older, I hope he 
will acquire a realization of the great ad- 
ventures which are so much a part of 
our American history; a history which 
begins with the monumental achieve- 
ment of the greatest visionary of the 15th 
century. 

It has been 470 years to the day since 
Christopher Columbus and the handful 
of men who sailed with him from Spain 
beached their frail landing craft on the 
sands of the New World. Their battles 
against hunger, disease, superstition, and 
the prejudice of centuries are familiar 
to all of us. We have read and reread 
these chronicles since childhood, for they 
are among the noblest and most exciting 
in our history. 

It is appropriate that Italy, which 
brought Europe out of the Dark Ages and 
produced a resurgence of art, literature, 
and science should have produced the 
man of vision who was so eager to ex- 
plore the unchartered depths beyond the 
horizon. 

The perseverance and devotion to an 
ideal which characterized Columbus’ 
voyage gave us the perfect foundation 
on which to base our national goals. 
He was our first pioneer, if—after these 
470 years—we can now claim him for 
our own. He faced an unknown more 
terrifying than any of the gallant ex- 


_plorers who followed him, and he met 


and was equal to the challenge. 

The Americans of Italian descent who 
have come to this Nation since that time 
have inherited and transmitted this un- 
daunted spirit of Christopher Columbus. 
Their history of bravery in battle, their 
musical and cultural accomplishments 
which have brought renown to all of us, 
their leadership in Government and par- 
ticipation in community affairs have 
helped America to expand until it is 
truly a representative government com- 
posed of individuals of divergent back- 
grounds, all of whom have contributed 
immeasurably to the fabric which con- 
stitutes our American way of life. 

And, as I wish a happy birthday to my 
son on this October 12, I also feel a debt 
of gratitude to the kind providence 
which shared with him a day of such re- 
warding adventure and such promise. 

My only regret, as we observe this an- 
niversary today, is that because of my 
official duties here in Washington while 
Congress remains in session, I could not 
participate personally in the huge parade 
which was held in Chicago this fore- 
noon. This impressive tribute to Colum- 
bus staged in Chicago by the Italian- 
American community, in cooperation 
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with all the people of Chicago, mani- 
fests once again the high regard we 
Americans hold for Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 


Ecumenical Councils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, the Ecu- 
menical—general—Council is one which 
is summoned by the Pope, presided over 
by him or his legates, and attended by 
the persons specified in Canon 223 of the 
Code of Canon Law. The actions of such 
a council are concerned with matters 
related to faith, morals, divine worship, 
and discipline in the conduct of ecclesias- 
tical affairs and in the lives of the clergy, 
religious and laity. 

An Ecumenical Council derives its au- 
thority from the Pope, and its decrees 
have binding force in virtue of their 
confirmation and promulgation by him. 
There is no appeal from the Pope to an 
Ecumenical Council. If the Pope should 
die during a council, it would be auto- 
matically suspended until reconvoked by 
another Pope. 

Attendants at a council with a delib- 
erative vote are: cardinals; residential 
Patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and 
bishops, even if they are not yet con- 
secrated; abbots and prelates nullius; an 
abbot primate, abbot superiors of monas- 
tic congregations and heads of exempt 
Cleric religious; titular bishops, on in- 
Vitation. Experts in theology and canon 
law may be invited to attend and given 
& Consultative vote. 

The first 8 Ecumenical Councils were 
held in the east; the other 12, in the 
west. The separated eastern churches 
recognize the ecumenical character of 
the first seven. 

Several emperors were active in the 
Summoning of early Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. Their action added nothing to the 
ecumenical nature of the councils which, 

us stated above, derives from the con- 
firmation of the Pope. 

Although it may appear that the 
councils have been principally concerned 
With the negative work of condemning 
errors against the faith, they have also 
Performed the important, positive task 
of clarifying and making explicit the 
Meaning of truths implicitly contained 

the deposit of revelation. 8 

First. Nicaea I, 325: St. Sylvester I; con- 
demned Arianism, which denied the divinity 
Of Christ; formulated the Nicene Creed. 

Second. Constantinople I, 381: St. Damas- 
cus I; condemned Arianism, Semi-Arianism 
“Sea Macedonianism; reaffirmed the Nicene 


Third, Ephesus, 431: St. Celestine I; con- 
ed Nestorianism, which denied that 
is the Mother of the Second Person of 

the Blessed Trinity made Man; condemned 
Pelagianism. 

Fourth, Chalcedon, 451: St. Leo I; con- 
demned Monophysitism, also called Euty- 
Chianism, which held that Christ had only 
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one, the divine, nature. The heresy denied 
the humanity of Christ. 

Fifth. Constantinople II, 553: Vigilius; 
condemned Nestorian errors contained in 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret of Cyprus and Ibas of Edessa. 

Sixth. Constantinople IIT, 680-81: St. Aga- 
tho, St. Leo II; condemned Monothelitism, 
which held that there was only one will, the 
divine, in Christ. 

Seventh. Nicaea II, 787: Adrian I; con- 
demned Iconoclasm, which held that the use 
of images was idolatry; and Adoptionism, 
which contended that Christ was not the 
Son of God by nature but by adoption. 

Eighth. Constantinople IV, 869: Adrian II; 
condemned Iconoclasm; deposed Photius as 
Patriarch of Constantinople and restored Ig- 
natius to the patriarchate. 

Ninth. Lateran I, 1123: Callistus II; first 
general council held in the west, it endorsed 
provisions of the Concordat of Worms con- 
cerning the investiture of prelates. 

Tenth. Lateran II, 1139: Innocent II; 
adopted measures against the schism or- 
ganized by antipope Anacletus; issued dis- 
ciplinary decrees. 

Eleventh. Lateran II, 1179: Alexander III: 
enacted measures against the Waldenses and 
Albigensians; provided that popes should be 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the cardinals. 

Twelfth. Lateran IV, 1215: Innocent III; 
issued significant reform decrees; ordered an- 
nual confession and Easter Communion; 
made first official use of the term “transub- 
stantiation.” 

Thirteenth. Lyons I: Innocent IV; consid- 
ered measures against Frederick II. 

Fourteenth. Lyons II, 1274: bl. Gregory X; 
accomplished a temporary reunion of the 
Eastern dissidents with the Western Church. 

Fifteenth. Vienne, 1311-12; Clement V; 
condemned a number of errors; suppressed 
the Knights Templar. 

Sixteenth. Constance, 1414-18: Gregory 
XII. Martin V; the Western was 
ended during this Council, which also con- 
demned Wyclif and Hus and issued reform 
decrees. 

Seventeenth. Florence, 1438-43: Eugene 
IV; reaffirmed the y of the Pope 
against the claims of the Conciliarists that 
a general council is superior to the Pope; 
attempted to bring about a lasting union of 
the Eastern dissidents with the Western 
Church. 

Eighteenth. Lateran V, 1512-17: Julius I, 
Leo X; defined the relation of the Pope to a 
general council; condemned errors regarding 
the nature of the human soul. 

Nineteenth. Trent, 1545-63: Paul II, Ju- 
lius III. Pius IV; issued canons and decrees 
stating Catholic belief on matters of faith 
and practice which were under attack by 
the reformers; mobilized the counter- 
reformation. 

Twentieth. Vatican, 1869-70: Pius IX; de- 
fined the dogma of papal infallibility. 

Each Ecumenical Council is named for the 
place in which it is held. These places, with 
their modern identifications, are: Nicaea, 
the city of Nicaea in Asia Minor, now the 
town of Isnik, in Turkey; Constantinople, 
the city of Constantinople, now Istanbul, in 
Turkey; Ephesus, the city of Ephesus in Asia 
Minor, now a ruin, near the modern town 
of Aya Soluk, in Turkey; Chalcedon, the city 
of Chalcedon in Asia Minor, near Constan- 
tinople, now Kadikoi, in Turkey; Lateran, the 
Lateran palace in Rome (first to fourth Lat- 
eran Councils), and the Lateran basilica and 
palace (fifth Lateran Council); Lyons, the 
city of Lyons or Lyon in France; Vienne, the 
city of Vienne in France; Constance, the city 
of Konstanz in Germany; Florence, the city 
of Firenze in Italy; Trent, the city of Trento 
in Italy; Vatican, St. Peter's Church in the 
Vatican. 

Source of Facts—National Catholic Al- 
manac, 1962. 
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A Brief, Sincere Tribute to a Great 
Lady 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, with each 
session of the Congress that passes into 
history we must endure the departure 
from amongst us of some of our most 
beloved and respected colleagues. Some- , 
times, such departures are occasions of 
grief, for we shall no longer ever see 
some of those colleagues on this earth. 
At other times, they are occasions of 
sadness, that the political tide we must 
all breast has for the moment overcome 
them. Then, there are those times when 
while we regret the loss to this great 
body, we are gratified and proud that 
our former colleague will continue to 
serve our Nation and her citizens with 
the same dedicated, effective effort, 
though in a new capacity. 

So it is today. 

Since her arrival in the House, I have 
been privileged to know the gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania. Even before her ar- 
rival as our colleague, I was privileged, 
for in the 7½ years of my service be- 
fore KATHRYN joined us, I knew her as 
the lovely, gracious lady of the distin- 
guished late gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, William T. Granahan. Bill Gran- 
ahan was one of the truly great young 
veterans who helped me when I first 
came to the House. He was a dear 
friend, a valued, respected counselor. 
And to have known him and served with 
him could not but generate a predisposi- 
tion to respect KATHRYN when she was 
elected to take his place. 

Immediately, however, KATHRYN won 
our admiration and respect on her own 
merits alone. On domestic legislation, 
or that on foreign policy, she has firmly, 
unflinchingly supported bills that will 
maintain our Nation as the leader of 
the free world, while giving to all ‘our 
citizens the rights that are properly 
theirs. On the floor, or in her commit- 
tees, KATHRYN has been one of our most 
courageous, effective leaders. 

Now she leaves us. But thankfully, 
she will not be far away. On some 
recommendations and actions by the 
President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury there has not always been 
unanimous approbation from both sides 
of the aisle. In selecting KATHRYN GRAN- 
AHAN to be Treasurer of the United 
States, I know, however, that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary have the genuine 
congratulations of all our colleagues. 

We shail miss you, KATHRYN. We look 
forward to seeing you soon, as soon as 
you have the time to break away from 
downtown. We shall not forget the work 
you have done here. We shall not forget 
you. 

May God bless you always with good 
health and the strength to continue to 
serve as you have always served. 
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Hon. Brent Spence 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in paying tribute to a statesman who has 
served this House and our country faith- 
fully and well for many years. I want 
to express my personal good wishes to 
the chairman of my committee, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Brent SPENCE, 
who is retiring from Congress after a 
truly impressive period of public service. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Chair- 
man Spence, has conducted the work of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency with a combination of firmness 
and gentlemanliness which has made our 
committee a most effective one in the 
handling of important legislation. It 
has been a pleasure to serve with him, 
and an inspiration to learn from him. 

The laws of our country contain in- 
numerable important enactments guided 
through Congress during periods of 
peace and war by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Chairman Spence, to make 
this a better, a stronger, and a more pros- 
perous nation. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act, the many housing laws, export 
control legislation, banking legislation 
of all kinds, and other vital measures 
have been enacted into law largely, in 
many instances, because of the skill and 
knowledge and ability and prestige of 
the gentleman from Kentucky—a gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word, and 
a man whose friendship is to be treas- 
ured by all who are fortunate enough to 
enjoy it. When he retires from Con- 
gress, he takes with him our love and our 
respect for an outstanding career. 


Hungarian Revolution of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last week in October of 1956 a na- 
tionwide revolutionary disturbance broke 
out in Hungary against the Communist 
regime. This significant and historic 
event, spontaneous and startling, at once 
gathered momentum and spread to all 
parts of the country. In the course of 
a few days the detested regime was over- 
thrown, the Communists were at bay, 
and Red functionaries were being 
hounded in their government posts and 
party headquarters. Flushed with such 
an apparently easy victory over their op- 
pressors, the Hungarians were overjoyed 
with their success, as were their friends 
and sympathizers in the whole free 
world. Unfortunately, however, brave 
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and stouthearted Hungarians were in no 
position to stay in power in the face of 
threatening Soviet troops. The Hun- 
garians had no choice but to fall back on 
their relatively meager resources, fight 
their far superior enemy with all the 
means at their disposal, and then gal- 
lantly die for their freedom. And they 
did this in tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, sacrificing their lives in a veritable 
bloodbath created by the ruthless Red 
Army in less than 2 weeks after the out- 
break of the Hungarian revolution. 

Today on the sixth anniversary of that 
revolution Hungarians still cling to their 
hope for freedom, and we in the West 
ruefully mourn the fate of those daunt- 
less Hungarians who lost their lives in 
that glorious effort, the Hungarian reyo- 
lution of 1956. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak - 
er, as this session closes, we all realize 
that next year there will not be here 
with us a man from Georgia, who we 
have all grown to love and to respect, 
Jm Davis. Personally, he is a living 
example to all that is best in Southern 
manhood, a true gentleman, Legisla- 
tively, he has contributed to the pas- 
sage of much good legislation and to the 
defeat of much bad legislation. The 
quality that most significantly marks 
this man as outstanding is the quality 
of steadfast adherence to principal. 
This is the quality of public life that 
draws the line between men who are 
just politicians and those who are states- 
men, too. Int Davis has earned the 
title of statesman. As he goes back to 
his home State he does so with the re- 
spect and love of each of us here; and 
I hope that this may bring him joy in 
all of the days of his life. 


Hon. John H. Ray 


SPEECH 


HON, J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years it has been most interesting 
to observe the biennial contributions to 
the House from various segments of our 
economy. Industry and the legal profes- 
sion gave us the gentleman from New 
York, Jon Ray, in the 83d Congress 
and a most valuable contribution, as it 
has been proven. We have seldom ob- 
served such sincere tributes from both 


October 12 
sides of the aisle as we have heard here 
today. 


Meticulous study of legislative prob- 
lems, a perfect attendance record, 
and a rare ability to weigh the conse- 
quences of untried proposals, have all 
combined to make our departing col- 
league an ideal Congressman. This is 
not his first retirement, however; he has 
& previous record along that line, and I 
suspect that we have not yet heard the 
last of his varied accomplishments. 

However, the end of his present tenure 
gives us this opportunity to wish JoHN 
and Mrs. Ray Godspeed and best wishes 
in all of their future activities. 


The Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, for 14 
of the 18 years that I have served on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to serve 
under the chairmanship of our able and 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Brent Spence, of Kentucky. 

Many of them were troublesome years 
for our country. Much legislation, and 
much of it highly controversial, was 
enacted into law as a result of the un- 
failing devotion to high purpose with 
which Chairman Spence steered the leg- 
islation through the committee and the 
Congress. The statutes of our country 
are etched deep with the contributions 
he has made to legislation for the benefit 
of our people. 

I am certain that the dignity and de- 
votion with which Brenr Spence con- 
ducted the chairmanship of the Banking 
and Currency Committee will long re- 
main as a continuing beneficial force in 
the operations of our committee. The 
imprint of this great American will re- 
main with us even as he enjoys his well- 
earned retirement. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in congratulating our 
distinguished colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia, the Honorable KATHRYN E. GRANA- 
HAN, on her appointment by President 
Kennedy and upon her confirmation as 
Treasurer of the United States. I am 
happy to have been among those who 
urged her appointment. 
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It has been my privilege to serve with 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
(Mrs. GranaHan] since her election to 
the 84th Congress. She has served her 
district and the Nation with great dis- 
tinction. The entire country is grateful 
for her vigorous and fruitful efforts to 
remove smut from the mails. The people 
of my district in Cleveland, Ohio, were 
very well aware of Mrs. GRANAHAN’s work 
and instructed me to support her pro- 
gram, which I did. 

My best wishes go to the gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN] on 
her new responsibilities. She is eminent- 
ly qualified to be the best Treasurer in 
history. I know she will make the effort. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pause and pay tribute to a 
distinguished Member of this body who 
will be retiring in January after a long 
and outstanding record of public serv- 
ice. Brent Spence, of Kentucky, has 
Served his district, his State, and the Na- 
tion faithfully for 32 years. 

It has been a privilege for me to be 
associated with him in his capacity as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. As a freshman 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
it has been most gratifying for me to 
Serve under a chairman widely recog- 
nized for his cooperative bipartisan ap- 
Proach to the problems we have had to 
face in the committee. 

As he leaves the House, I would like to 
join my colleagues in congratulating him 
for his fine record as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and wishing 
him every future happiness. 


Workhorses Not Rewarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1962 


Mr, MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to. the attention of my col- 
leagues, the following editorial which ap- 
beared in the Cleveland Press, October 
10, 1962: 

A WORKHORSE REWARDED 

While Congressman Warren Jupp was in 

&shington last Saturday, helping to pass 
Prodent Kennedy's foreign aid bill, the 

sident was in Minneapolis trying to beat 
UDD for reelection. 

Surely illustrated the cynical, seamy 
Side of partisan politics. 
RONY a few days ago, Secretary of State 

Usk addressed a “Dear WaLtTeRr” letter to 
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Jupp saying, “You really have been a work- 
horse for us on foreign policy in the House 
and I am deeply grateful.” 

Foreign policy is of overwhelming impor- 
tance, perhaps making the difference between 
peace and war. And yet the President is 
making a special effort to unseat this work- 
horse.” He is urging the election of Jupp’s 
opponent, Don Fraser, cam on a 
pledge to support Kennedy 100 percent— 
in other words, to function as a rubber 
stamp. 

It is understandable that President Ken- 
nedy should not support a Republican. But 
to single Jupp out for concentrated opposi- 
tion denotes a greater emphasis on party 
than on country. It seems to demonstrate 
a singular lack of gratitude and appreciation 
for services to America. 


Tribute to Mr. Spence 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and privilege for me to join with 
my colleagues of the House of Represent- 
atives in paying tribute to a great Ameri- 


“can—a kindly man—a courageous man. 


I speak of my chairman, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Brent SPENCE. 

All of us who have served on the great 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
with this brilliant statesman know of 
his unequaled contribution as a legis- 
lator; of his great service to his country 
and to his constituents. 

It was indeed a great pleasure to have 
had the opportunity to serve with the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 

I sincerely wish for him a long con- 
tinued happy and good life. 


John Holton 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
say a few words in praise of John W. 
Holton, who is soon to leave this House, 
where he has been employed for many 
years as an aid to former Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and during the present session 
as legislative assistant to the present 
Speaker. 

In John's departure, the House is los- 
ing one of its most valuable employees. 
He is a loyal and faithful friend, and a 
man who has distinguished himself here 
on the Hill by his conscientious and ef- 
ficient discharge of his responsibilities. 
He is eminently fitted and qualified for 
his new post of Federal Legislative 
Counsel in the Washington office of the 
American Bankers Association. 

I join with his hundreds of other 
friends in the Congress in wishing him 
success and happiness in his new career. 


47667 
Tribute to the Honorable Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to join with many others in the House 
of Representatives in paying tribute to 
my friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Brent SPENCE. It has been a keen source 
of pleasure to have served with Chair- 
man SPENCE on the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency during the 87th 
Congress. As a freshman Member of 
Congress, I am only sorry that my asso- 
ciation with him has been much too brief. 
However, in this short period of time, I 
have plainly seen a true exhibition of de- 
votion and dedication to strong personal 
principles and ideals. He so richly de- 
serves the heartfelt thanks of everyone 
for his unttring public service, and we 
will certainly miss his presence here in 
Congress. It is my sincerest wish that 
his retirement will bring many years of 
good health, good fortune, and happiness. 


The Cuban Ransom Situation 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


(Mr. FULTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to yield so that I may read the rest of 
these names that I had started to read, 
when my time had expired. These are 
Americans who are held prisoners in 
Cuba, American citizens who are being 
held prisoners in Cuba on bogus charges: 

Raefael del Pino of New York and 
Miami; Austin Young of Miami; James 


Wellington King, Miami; Donald Joe 


Green, York, S.C.; Alfred E. Gibson, 
Mount Gilbuss, N.C.; James G. Dean, 
Franklinville, N.C.; Thomas Baker, 
Do Ala.; Eustace Denbrunt, Balti- 
more, Md.; Daniel Carswell, East 
Chester, N.Y.; and Edmund Taransky, 
New York City. 

Those Members who serve these areas 
I hope will hear this. These are Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
has expired. 


The National Training School for Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, some time ago I announced 
that a replacement for the National 
Training School for Boys, now located 
in Washington, D.C., would be built at 
Morgantown, W. Va. The present fa- 
Cility is so outmoded and deteriorated 
that it should have been abandoned long 
ago. The replacement is badly needed 
in order that the Government may do a 
better job of redirecting the lives of the 
youngsters who are adjudged delinquent 
by our Federal courts. The contemplat- 
ed location at Morgantown is a vast im- 
Provement, for the purposes of the 
School, over the crowded metropolitan 
district in which it is now situated. 

The establishment of the new school 
at Morgantown, W. Va., will also mean a 
great deal both to the State and the com- 
Munity. While the economic benefits of 
its construction and subsequent opera- 
tion are obvious, I believe that the school 
will make other very important contribu- 

ns. To reassure myself on this point, 
I asked Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, to obtain for me 
the views of citizen groups in communi- 
ties where other Federal institutions are 
Ocated, many of which are prisons and 
hot to be equated with the National 
Training School for Boys. These views 
Were readily forthcoming, and I ask that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 

corp some pertinent excerpts from the 
letters which were sent to Mr. Bennett. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tite NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Bors 
FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
LOMPOC, CALIF. 

Ray Williams, president, Lompoc Valley 

amber of Commerce: “We are all extremely 
Proud of the fact that we have this agency 
Of the Federal Government in our commu- 
Xity. And, we are not overlooking the fact, 
that the Institution is of great benefit to the 

tire community, economically as well as 
socially." 

Joseph F. Martin, assistant vice president 
2 Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 

mpoc, Calif.: May I say, if everyone could 
Se the important role the FCI plays in the 
Continued growth of this community, they 
sa Understand its importance to the eco- 

Omics of the valley.” 
nder Stone, campaign chairman, the 
Cont Fund of Northern Santa Barbara 
Wan ! Perhaps it seems odd to put it this 
qu but the fact is that the FCI gives more 
impression of being a ‘campus’ than a 
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correctional Institution. Parenthetically, I 
suppose I could have said ‘prison,’ but that 
word just doesn’t seem to apply at all as a 
proper description of the important educa- 
tional work you are doing and I doubt that 
any ever use or think this word when they 
speak of their nearby neighbors, the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution.” 

K. L. Skeate, assistant manager, Security 
First National Bank: “I have had the privi- 
lege of working with several of the employees 
of the FCI on various community projects. 
We feel that the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution is a yery valuable asset to our com- 
munity.” 

Kenneth L. Adam, Lompoc Record Publica- 
tions: It is my opinion that the FCI has 
been of great value to Lompoc over the past 
years. On the one hand it has created jobs 
and incomes; on the other, it has brought 
to the community a high quality of citizen 
who has joined in every effort to make this 
a better place in which to live.“ 

R. B. McClellan, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Lompoc Unified School District: 
“This is just a note to express to you the 
appreciation of our school board and the 
administrative staff for the very fine coopera- 
tion and help which you and your employees 
have rendered to our school district. As 
you know, some of our school projects would 
have falled except for the help which your 
people, both locally and in Washington, gave 
to us. Frankly, if the FCI were taken from 
our community it would be a distinct loss 
both economically and from a community 
betterment standpoint.” 7 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

Malcolm B. Johnson, executive editor, the 
Tallahassee Democrat: “For nearly a quarter 
of a century, now, the Federal Correctional 
Institution has grown and operated so qui- 
etly and efficiently here that most of us 
accept it, without thinking, in the same 
light as our State Capitol, our two univer- 
sities, our State tuberculosis sanitorium, and 
other public Institutions.” 

Amos Godby, superintendent, Board of 
Public Instruction, County of Leon: “I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
you for the excellent rehabilitation program 
you have at the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution. I feel that the institution is a real 
asset to the whole community and that you 
have a high caliber of personnel employed on 
your staff.“ 

J. Christie Hall, chairman, board of county 
commissioners: “Your employees have al- 
ways reflected credit upon the Institution. 
The executives connected with the institu- 
tion have made valuable contributions to our 
community life, and in all ways the institu- 
tion and its personnel have constituted a 
valuable asset to our community. The secu- 
rity measures taken by you have been such 
that the people of the county have never had 
any fear from the fact that a penal institu- 
tion was located in our community.” 

Ross Anderson, assistant director, Florida 
Sheriffs Bureau: “Both as a law enforcement 
officer of considerable experience and as a 
resident of Tallahassee for 7 years, I wish 
to state that yours is a most outstanding 
custodial institution and a real asset to the 
community. * * * There can be no question 
but what FCI is of tremendous value to the 
economy of the area. It probably is of com- 
parably greater value than similar institu- 


tions located in or near larger cities having 
better rounded economies. Your personnel 
are well accepted in the community in which 
I find them active in a wide variety of civic 
and other enterprises.” 

Gordon W, Blackwell, office of president, 
the Florida State University: “We at Florida 
State University have always considered the 
presence of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion as an asset to Tallahassee.” 


FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ASHLAND, KY, : 

Editorial, the Ashland Daily Independent: 
“Other communities which may be con- 
sidered as sites for additional facilities need 
feel no hesitancy in welcoming them, There 
has been no trouble here as a result of the 
proximity of persons in confinement for 
wrongdoing. The Institution has been most 
efficiently operated. 

Eli Williams, president, Eli Williams Lum- 
ber Co.; “Among many things, the personnel 
have always been outstanding. The busi- 
ness people have all been helped, both by 
the purchases of the Institution and by the 
many new positions which have been pro- 
vided. But, perhaps the greatest benefits 
have been the reclamation of hundreds of 
young men who have now been restored to 
their places in society,” 

John Fred Williams, vice president, Ash- 
land Oil & Refining Co.: “As a resident of 
Ashland and as a member of the manage- 
ment of a major Kentucky corporation, I 
am pleased to note your record of accom- 
plishment, Without question the Federal 
Correctional Institution has been and will 
continue to be an important asset to our 
area. 

J. S. Faulconer, the First Christlan 
Church: “I feel that the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Summitt, near Ash- 
land, has been a definite asset to our com- 
munity life. The people who have been 
identified with this Institution have been of 
the highest caliber. Numerous ones of the 
staff have served as members of the official 
board of our church. These men have taken 
positions of high leadership in our congrega- 
tion. 

David Aronberg, mayor, city of Ashland: 
“You will no doubt be interested to 
learn that during the entire 21 years since 
the Institution was established in our area, 
to the best of my knowledge, no inmate or 
families of inmates have created the slightest 
trouble for our law enforcement agencies.” 

George Wolfford, the Ashland Daily In- 
dependent: “In general, the Federal youth 
center employees are better educated and 
cleaner cut than the average. They must 
be personally well qualified to get and hold 
Federal positions. These men and their 
families make their presence favorably 
known in the community through partici- 
pation in civic activities. Most become lead- 
ers in the groups they join. 

William D. Jordan, senator, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce International: “We locally 
are proud of the fact that public relations 
between the Institution and the community 
has been maintained at such a high level 
over the past several years that the Institu- 
tion has been in operation,” 


FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 


Father Joseph Koontz, Notre Dame Church, 
Denver, Colo.: “The building of the Fed- 
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eral Correctional Institution in the Engle- 
wood area has proven to have had a salu- 
tary effect not only on the juvenile of- 
fenders detained there but has seemingly 
exercised a positive influence on the entire 
neighborhood community. The cordial re- 
lationship that has been built and main- 
tained between the Institution and your 
immediate neighbors and the surrounding 
Englewood area at large is further indica- 
tive of this fact.” 

C. H. Smukler, vice president, the First 
National Bank: “Several years ago I had the 
opportunity of touring the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution, and it was quite reveal- 
ing to see the many ways in which posi- 
tive help is provided to direct young peo- 
ple who have gotten into trouble. The 
people associated with the Institution are 
doing an unsung job in an extremely vital 
area.“ 

R. W. Scarffe, executive manager, Engle- 
wood Chamber of Commerce: “The em- 
ployees are of the highest caliber and are 
good citizens active in ourcommunity. They 
play a big part in our chamber of com- 
merce work and take part in many com- 
munity projects. The economic impact of 
this Institution would be hard to measure. 
Our feeling is that of being fortunate to 
have this Institution a part of our com- 
munity. As to the nature of the Institution 
and those who are detained therein, we don't 
even know they are there.” 

Berry B. Tillman, chief of police, city of 
Englewood: “I am happy to say that the 
location of the Institution nearby has been 
very beneficial to the community, and the 
local populace is gratified that this loca- 
tion was chosen, Aside from the economic 
benefits accruing from payroll and local pur- 
chases, we find that the personnel selected 
to man the Institution are high-grade, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who make a definite con- 
tribution to the community and its cul- 
tural life.” 


FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
DANBURY, CONN. 


Sol Robinson, general manager, Berkshire 
Broadcasting Corp.: “For more than 10 years 
my experiences with the Federal Correctional 
Institution have been such that I can only 
sing its praises and commend the admin- 
istration, At no time has the institution 
ever been a burden or a detriment to Dan- 
bury. In fact, Danbury has learned that it 
can receive the fullest cooperation from the 
administration and the inmates.” 

Howard McGoldrick, chief of police: “I be- 
leve that the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in this community has earned for it- 
self an enviable record. The inmates of the 
institution have assisted greatly in local ath- 
letic events and there has been a great com- 
petitive spirit. The inmates have assisted 
tremendously with the blood bank, when 
called upon to do so.” 

Joseph H. Sauer, Arthur Tartaglia, Michael 
Seri, Board of Selectmen: “The employed 
personnel of the institution play an impor- 
tant part in our dally activities; the majority 
are homeowners, taxpayers and voters and 
refiect their views, Opinions and votes at many 
town meetings, referendums and elections. 
They also attend our churches, belong to 
many organizations, and are active generally 
in various other capacities. We are very 
proud of their splendid spirit and the co- 
operation shown at many civic functions.” 

Walter P, Sweet, superintendent of 
schools: “I have admired and frequently 
praised the dedication and the competence of 
the personnel who, in my judgment, need 
apologize to no one for their work. I think 
it is outstanding as an Institution, that its 

is remarkable, both from the con- 
tent and its direction, and I feel that the 
town of Danbury may well be proud of hav- 
ing an institution within its boundaries 
which is doing so much for persons who 
need its help so vitally.” 
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George C. Hanna, fire chief: “I cannot 
stress strongly enough the favorable im- 
pression that the officials and employees of 
the institute have made on the citizens of 
Danbury, due to their willingness to enter 
into the everyday life of our community and 
their cooperation and help whenever called 
upon. In a very few words, they are just 
darn good friends and neighbors and we are 
very happy to have them here.” 

J. Thayer Brown, mayor: “The ratio of 
donors to total population is much higher at 
the Federal Correctional Institution than at 
any Industrial plant or any other organiza- 
tion which sponsors one or more bloodmobile 
visits each year. That result is due solely 
to the fine zeal and enthusiasm of all the 
personnel at the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, from the warden to the newest, pris- 
oner.” 

Ronald R. Rumbaugh, executive vice 
president, Danbury Chamber of Commerce: 
“In the 22 years FCI has been In Danbury, 
there has only been a most favorable opin- 
ion regarding same. Danbury and its people 
have totally accepted the institution as a 
part of the community’s complex. This 
image could not have been reflected without 
the excellent supervision and superior pub- 
lic impression made by the FCI employees.” 

Stephen A. Collins, the Danbury News- 
Times: “More important, I feel, is the caliber 
of the personnel which the FCI staff brings 
to the community. I have known personally 
many of the staff over the years and they are 
active in churches, civic groups and other 
organizations which help the community.” 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
MILAN, MICH. 

John P. Stommen, publisher, Milan 
Leader: “I have been publisher here for go- 
ing on 8 years now and in that time have 
never heard of the least bit of apprehension 
on the part of local citizens because of the 
prisoners housed just outside of town.” 

Fred Schroen, president, Milan Chamber of 
Commerce: “The employees of the Institu- 
tion have participated in the activities of the 
village in all types of religious and civic mat- 
ters, and I am happy to state that the vil- 
lage has been helped greatly by the location 
of the institution in our area. A number of 
local people are now employed at the institu- 
tion and some of the ones who have been 
transferred here have purchased homes and 
in so doing, have become taxpayers in the 
village.” 

George Beale, superintendent, Milan area 
schools: “We feel that this institution and 
the several employees thereof who reside in 
the community of Milan have contributed to 
a more stable economy of this community. 
The location of this institution has given 
statewide recognition to the name of Milan 
and beyond State boundaries in the many 
nearby States as well.” 


Howard Burr Smith, realtor: “We are still 
amazed at the security maintained by the 
FCI over the years, no fuss, no bother, no 
confusion, and from an outside viewpoint, 
everything under control.” 

Elaine St. Louis, clerk, the Common Coun- 
cil, village of Milan: “The employees of the 
institution are of such a calibre that we are 
happy to have them as both residents and 
neighbors. Our relationship with them has 
always been excellent on an individual basis 
and as a group.” 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
SEAGOVILLE, TEX. 

M. D. Reeves, president, Seagoville State 
Bank: “It seems to be a basic human frailty 
to take for granted those things which de- 
mand little or no attention due to the well 
ordered and trouble free manner of opera- 
tions. So it is with Seagoville and the FCI 
located here in Seagoville. It has been our 
privilege to have had this rather unique 
minimum custody type Bureau of Prisons 
installation for a number of years and it has 
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been a definite asset to this area in many 
Ways.” 

I. D. Thompson, superintendent, Seago- 
ville Independent School District: “The in- 
stitution is an asset to the community in 
appearance. Its clean well-kept grounds and 
buildings resemble a large college or univer- 
sity. It has been my pleasure to have been 
associated with the wardens and many of 
the men who have worked there for the 
past 15 years. In fact, several are my neigh- 
bors, They all are men of integrity. They 
have been outstanding in their work and 
contribution in civic, church, and school af- 
fairs. They have been loyal supporters for 
a sound educational system and have demon- 
strated that they are willing to make Seago- 
ville a better place in which to live.” 

James E. Long, owner, Western Auto As- 
sociated Store: “I have never heard anyone 
voice a fear of the inmates or their families 
and do not believe that such fear exist among 
the residents of Seagoville.” 


FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
SANDSTONE, MINN. 

C. E. Pearson, president, Sandstone Devel- 
opment Corp.: “The local institution is a 
real asset to the community. We have been 
happy to note that the employees have all 
been carefully selected and specially trained, 
and, that as a group, they are well educated, 
have good reputations and enjoy viable 
standings in this community. Almost every 
family has taken part in religious, school, 
and civic affairs, and it was a real pleasure 
to have this fine group of people come here 
when the institution was opened in 1939.“ 

Arthur H, Larson, president, Viggo Jensen, 
secretary, chamber of commerce: “I sup- 
pose some people might look with fear upon 
the nearby prison and think of it as a som- 
bre, forbidding type of institution housing 
the dregs of society. Here at Sandstone, we 
have come to learn that the FCI is an in- 
stitution well operated with a staff devoted 
to rehabilitating the men therein, while at 
the same time maintaining good custody 
and control. We have no fears of escaped 
prisoners (of which there have been very 
few here).“ 

John G. Hawley, Postmaster: “Because 
your institution is located here our school 
district now receives about $17,000 yearly 
from the Federal Government to aid us in 
educating the children of your employees- 
In addition to this we received $105,000 this 
year in Federal funds for building purposes 
and we have just completed a new elemen~ 
tary addition with this money.” 

Dr. A. C. Stoffel, Superintendent of Schools: 
“However advantageous as this financial as- 
sistance is, I would like to mention an item 
of far more importance to the community 
and that is the fact of the many high-caliber 
employees both from the social and educa- 
tional standpoint. Needless to say that the 
employees are a selected group because of 
the nature of the civil service tests as well 
as many in the professional field who must 
have training far above that of the average 
citizen in this community. I think we arè 
fortunate in having this institution in this 
locality.” 

V. L. Colby, publisher, Pine County Cour- 
ier: “Sandstone realizes the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution has an important job to 
do in training inmates to become better 
citizens when released. Many Sandstone or- 
ganizations and groups give a number of en- 
tertainments for the inmates during the year 
to help in this program.” 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
TEXARKANA, TEX; 

Ed. B. Levee, district attorney: “As city 
attorney of the city of Texarkana, Tex., and 
as the present district attorney of the 
Judicial District, Bowie County, Tex., I have 
never heard of any of our citizens complain- 
ing of any fear of the inmates or of the 
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families of any inmates wherein any con- 
templated danger could be anticipated." 

B. A. Lemser, chairman, Retail Merchants’ 
Division, Texarkana Chamber of Commerce: 
“We feel that the community, as viewed 
from the standpoint of our group, has bene- 
fited in many ways since the institution has 
been established.” 

J. Q. Mahaffey, editor, Texarkana Gazette: 
“Iti is my pleasure to inform you that in 
my opinion the FCI is a very great asset to 
our city. The public relations of the Institu- 
tion have been excellent and it has always 
been presented to the public as a place in 
Which the lives of men have been or are in 
Process. of being rehabilitated.” 

P. D. McGibboney, mayor: “I remember 
when the announcement was made that this 
institution was to be located here; there were 
Many misgivings in the minds of our citi- 
Zens. Many were afraid that such an in- 
Stltution would create an unfavorable and 
dangerous environment; that prisoners 
might escape and become a menace to life 
and property; that the guards and other 
Personnel might be cruel, hard and undis- 
Ciplined men who would not be an asset to 
Our society, Now after 23 years Iam happy 
to say that none of these fears have mate- 
rialized." 

Frank Loda, director, Texarkana Com- 
munity Chest and Council: “By record and 
by personal knowledge, we know that our 

is a real community asset and one we 
Would sorely miss should it be removed as 
a part of our social and economic life.” 

L B. Gilliland, general manager, Texarkana 
Chamber of Commerce: “In the case of the 
Correctional institution, located in Bowie 
County, Tex., near Texarkana, we have found 
the personnel and staff have become a part 
ot the community, participating in all com- 
Munity endeavors such as Community Chest, 
School activities, chamber of commerce pro- 
rams, churches, service clubs, etc. As a 
Matter of fact, some of the best leadership 
We have and have had, as a community, has 
Come from the personnel in our penal in- 
stitutions." 


FEDERAL REFORMATORY, EL RENO, OKLA, 


Ray J. Dyer, publisher, El Reno Daily 
bune: From an economic standpoint, the 
Teformatory is one of the largest employers 
in this area, Not only has it brought many 
fine new people to us, but It also has provided 
employment opportunities for many of our 
young people, especially among re- 
turning servicemen, Because the reforma- 
is organized to rehabilitate Inmates, not 
Just imprison them, it is an institution to 
Which all residents may point with pride.” 
Leo Krob, president, El Reno Chamber of 
erce: "In the early days of the reform- 
&tory some fears were expressed that. the 
Presence of the institution would attract 
Outside contacts of bad reputation. ‘The op- 
Posite has been the case. The presence of 
© reformitory officials scattered through- 
Out the community has had the beneficial 
®fect of causing most criminals to stay 
Clear.” 

C. G. Fisher, president, El Reno Rotary 
Club: “rt has been my pleasure to be an ac- 
tive member of the El Reno Rotary Club 
for a number of years. During the time of 
my membership and since the charter of 
the El Reno Rotary Club, the directors and 
many of the personnel of the Fl Reno Fed- 
eral Reformatory have assisted in the El 
Reno Rotary Club in many of its civic proj- 
ecta, We have solicited your help and co- 
Operation on many of our projects and we 
have never been refused.” 

1 William L. Marshall, mayor: We are very 
Ortunate and pleased that the reformatory 
Was located near our city and the relation- 

P between your officers and employees 
and the city’s officers and employees and 
Citizens has been splendid throughout the 
years. We especially appreciate the caliber 
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of the officers and employees of the reforma- 
tory, most of whom live within the city, own 
their homes, actively engage in civic and 
religious activities within the community 
and are among our best citizens.” 

Leslie F. Roblyer, superintendent _ of 
schools: “During the past summer when 
faced with the problem of selecting 20 new 
public school staff members, I was called 
upon many times to outline why El Reno isa 
better place to live, to rear children and to 
teach, than neighboring cities of similar size. 
The one factor that seems to make sense 
upon analysis is the relationship of the Fed- 
eral reformatory at El Reno to the commu- 
nity Ute of our city.” 

U.S, PENITENTIARY, M'NEIL ISLAND, WASH, 


George H. Salzer, mayor: “We feel that the 
McNeill employees who live in Steilacoom are 
a definite asset. We like to think of them as 
among our finest citizens.” 

Mrs. Ruth Bethel, county superintendent 
of schools: “The U.S. Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island is one of several Federal institutions 
here in Pierce County of which we are very 
proud, It has a beautiful setting overlooking 
Puget Sound. A splendid chapel has just 
been completed where church services are 
conducted and a chaplain is on duty at all 
times.” : 

D. G. Hager, chief of police: “The proxim- 
ity of the Federal penitentiary at McNeil Is- 
land to Tacoma has caused very few problems 
of a police nature in our community. From 
a law-enforcement standpoint, we have en- 
countered a very minimum of incidents in- 
volving either prisoners, parolees or their 
associates and certainly the institution has 
not engendered anything that should be con- 
sidered detrimental to our community.” 

Patricia Young, assistant director, Tacoma- 
Pierce County Blood Bank, Inc.: “The won- 
derful cooperation from McNeil Island, the 
personnel and men on the inside has been 
of immeasurable value to the Tacoma-Plerce 
County blood bank. Many times the request 
has been originated by the men who have 
read of a need for blood. Patients as well 
ús the blood bank are most appreciative of 
this thoughtfulness.” 

Theodore R. Meyer, executive director, 
United Good Neighbors of Pierce County, 
Inc.: “As a member of the Rotary Club it has 
been my privilege on several occasions to visit 
the Institution. I know many of our fellow 
Rotarians have commented that it is a real 
privilege to work with the officials of the 

tentiary.” 

E. R. Fetterolf, manager, Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce: The personnel in charge of 
the penitentiary have been upstanding citi- 
zens and many of them have taken an active 
part in community affairs. They definitely 
are considered a part of our civic life. As to 
the inmates and their families they create 
no problem. The families come and go and 
no situations have arisen to raise any ques- 
tions.” 2 

Editorial, Tacoma News Tribune: Both 
McNeil and our community have profited 
immeasurably through the years from mu- 
tual association. McNeil has never been a 
separate island, so to speak, in the civic and 
economic life of our area.” 

David D. Rowlands, city manager, city of 
Tacoma: “The businessmen of this commu- 
nity have worked with the warden at McNeil 
Island for the past 5 or 6 years in the pro- 
motion of a self-improvement club whereby 
the inmates of the institution are motivated 
to prepare themselves psychologically and 
mentally so that they can be useful citizens 
in the community upon their release from 
McNeil Island. This program, in my 
opinion, has been tremendously successful." 

Milton Nesvig, director of public relations, 
Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash.:: 
“Prisons today are very well administrated 
and the working el of these institu- 
tions do an excellent job of public relations 
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with the communities in which they are 
located.” 


U.S. PENITENTIARY, LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


J. F. Mitchell, mayor: “The city of Leaven- 
worth is most happy to have you as friends 
and neighbors, and only wishes that there 
were more just like you to add to the city,” 

I. J. Meyer, president Leavenworth Cham- 
ber of Commerce: The Federal prison is an 
asset to the city of Leavenworth, and we are 
very thankful that it is located here.” 

J. H. Johnston II, news editor, the Leaven- 
worth Times: “Leavenworth is proud to be 
the home of your ‘Leavenworth.’ As long as 
our population remains considerably ahead 
of yours, I am sure this feeling will continue 
to grow.” 

Ethan Potter, county attorney: “It is my 
personal feeling and the feeling of the vast 
majority of the people with whom I visit 
from day to day, that the U.S. penitentiary 
has made a tremendous contribution to the 
city of Leavenworth. Four employees and 
your operations are of the highest caliber. 
We have absolutely no community fear of 
any kind that harm will result from the 
location of the prison or the prison inmates 
within our area. Your people are constantly 
contributing in active and positive ways to 
the various school, church and community 
programs of our areas.” 

Ed Reilly, former president, chamber of 
commerce: “Economically the Federal prison 
has contributed magnificently to our local 
business life and without it I shudder to 
think how much our retail and general econ- 
omy would suffer.” 

W. La Montaine, executive secretary, 
United Leavenworth Fund; “I would say this 
to any community leaders considering their 
town as a future prison site—the opportu- 
nity to have a Federal prison institution in 
your area promises a greater long-range op- 
portunity for your town than almost any 
employing unit you could find.” 

U.S. PENITENTIARY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

John K, Lamb, executive vice president, 
Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce: “I have 
known the institution since its construction 
and have been a visitor there on countless oc- 
casions. The efficiency of operation and the 
courtesy of the personnel is evident even to 
a casual observer.” 

Louis F. Keifer, general manager, Tribune- 
Star Publishing Co., Inc.: “Terre Haute is ex- 
tremely proud and appreciative of the fine 
caliber of families the prison has brought to 
Terre Haute, including staff members, civil- 
ian service, and U.S. Public Health Service 
personnel.“ ` 

Ralph Tucker, mayor: “I cannot speak 
highly enough of the caliber of leadership 
that this city has been afforded by virtue of 
this Institution.” 

R. W. Holmstedt, president, Indiana State 
College: “From my observation, I would say 
that the prison is without question a valu- 
able asset to the community of Terre Haute. 
The staff totals 276 employees. The payroll 
and expenditures in the community are eco- 
nomic and business assets. The members of 
the staff pate in community projects 
and activities and make a valuable social 
and civic contribution to the community 
generally. In no way can the prison be re- 
garded as an undesirable or dangerous insti- 
‘tution. We are fortunate that the U.S. 
prison is located in the community of Terre 
Haute.” 

William F. Rippetoe, managing editor, the 
Saturday Spectator: 

“Being a businessman, the economic value 
of the institution is most apparent to me. 
The staff payroll and local purchases of the 
prison are of tremendous importance in this 
area. However, we cannot overlook the cul- 
tural and social value that staff personnel 
add to the Terre Haute area. Local schools, 
service clubs, the united fund and many 
other civic projects benefit greatly through 
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the services made by employees of the 
penitentiary.” 
U.S. PENITENTIARY, LEWISBURG, PA, 

Karl H. Purnell, editor and publisher, 
Union County Journal: 

“At a time when so many communities 
are striving to bring new industry to their 
area, it would certainly seem that one of the 
best would be an institution such as we have 
in Lewisburg. Steady employment, good 
wages, are benefits which would sorely be 
missed if our institution were removed.” 

N. Brown, Myco Manufacturing Co., Inc.: 

“In direct personal contract, through the 
Montgomery Lions Club and the Boy Scouts 
of America, I have had the good fortune to 
have worked with some of the officers of 
your institution. These are clean minded, 
hard working family men and I hope to con- 
tinue my association with them.” 

Charles Wolfe Kalp, Lewisburg Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“In my opinion, Lewisburg and the whole 
surro’ area have been immeasurably 
benefitted by the U.S. penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg.” 

Sherman L. Kreisher, president, Kiwanis 
Club of Lewisburg: 

“We feel that the personnel employed at 
the penitentiary are good citizens and we 
welcome them to our community.” 

Michael M. Fremont, president, Rotary 
Club of Lewisburg: "It is the feeling of the 
general public that having the penitentiary 
here in Lewisburg is a tremendous asset to 
the community.” 

John F. Zeller, vice president, Bucknell 
University: The prison itself is architec- 
turally attractive and provides one of the at- 
tractions which we show to visitors of our 
community, Except for the presence of the 
wall, visitors might have difficulty deciding 
which institution was the prison and which 
Bucknell University.” 

Anthony F. Flavio, chairman, Union Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners: “As chairman of 
the Union County Board of Commissioners, 
I wish to state that, to my knowledge, the 
presence of the U.S. penitentiary, near Lewis- 
burg, has been a great advantage to Lewis- 
burg, Union County and the surrounding 
area.” 

Edwin D. Mensch, Real Estate and Insur- 
ance: “Many visitors come to our town, 
many of them to see the inmates at the 
penitentiary, others to see their relatives who 
work at the penitentiary and some to see, 
what is known as, the model prison. Some 
of these people are here for a day and others 
stay a longer period of time. Our commu- 
nity is greatly benefited financially by hav- 
ing these visitors and the permanent resi- 
dents here in our midst. This is an under- 
statement. 

W. Wesley Shrader, D.D., the Lewisburg 
Council of Churches: ‘In my best judg- 
ment the penitentiary is a definite asset to 
our community. This is true not only be- 
cause of the favorable economic situation 
which the penitentiary provides but because 
many of the staff members at the peniten- 
tiary take an active part in the community 
and in the churches.” 

H. H. Haddon, president-editot, Sunbury 
Daily Item: “In a much larger sense, eco- 
nomic gains, the addition of a fine group of 
personnel to the citizenry and the distinc- 
tion of having in our midst an institution 
that is widely accepted as a model in the 
rehabilitation of transgressors have long since 
dispelled the arguments against the estab- 
lishment of this prison. Beyond question 
of doubt it has been an even more valuable 
asset then was foreseen by those who labored 
to have it located in this community.” 

G. Hastings, Milton, Pa.: “I can’t 
think of an adverse impact your prison has 
had on this entire area. Against that I 
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could give a long list of benefits we have 
derived from it.” 

Charles N. Johnston, editor, the Milton 
Standard: “Many of us have become keenly 
interested in problems of penal institutions 
and understand them better through our 
association with your employees.” 


Depression of Oil Business Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, on many 
previous occasions, as late as yesterday, 
I have attempted to bring to the atten- 
tion of Congress the fact that the do- 
mestic petroleum industry has suffered 
serious economic setbacks because of the 
unwarranted excess of foreign oil 
imports. 

This morning the Wall Street Journal, 
in an article headed “Oil Drilling Com- 
panies Going Out of Business at an In- 
creased Rate,” points out the facts which 
indicate what they call a deepening re- 
cession in this industry. 

This timely article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 12, 1962] 


OTL DRILLING COMPANIES GOING OUT or BUSI- 
NESS AT AN INCREASED RATE— TOTAL OF CON- 
TRACTORS FELL 26.2 PERCENT IN 5 YEARS— 
NUMBER or Rics DROPPED BY 252 IN 1 YEAR 


DALLAS —A deepening recession in the oil- 
well drilling industry is accelerating the at- 
trition rate among drilling contractors. 

In recent months more than 30 contractors 
have sold at auctions more than 100 rotary 
drilling rigs, while others have disposed of 
additional equipment in private sales, War- 
ren L. Baker, executive vice president of the 
American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors said. 

A survey earlier this year In the Oil and 
Gas Journal, a trade publication, showed 
that the number of US, drilling contractors 
had tumbled 26.2 percent in 5 years to 880, 
and since then “an additional substantial 
number of contractors have gone out of busi- 
ness,” Mr. Baker said. Contractors are cug 
out of business at an increased rate this 
year, he added. 

A census by Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, 
shows there were 2,768 drilling rigs in the 
United States at mid-year, 252 fewer than a 
year ago and 520 tess than 3 years ago. The 
census showed that 787 of these rigs were out 
of service, an increase of 152 from 3 years 
earlier. 

In its report for the week ended October 8, 
Hughes Tool Co., Houston, said there were 
1,643 rotary drilling rigs active in the United 
States up 32 from the previous week, but 
205 fewer than in the like 1961 week. 

Mr. Baker predicted that the number of 
active rigs and the number of well comple- 
tions will fall further and further behind the 
1961 pace in the remainder of this year. 
“It now appears no more than 46,000 new 
wells will be completed in 1962, maybe less,” 
hesaid. This would be the fewest since 1952 
when 45,879 were completed. It is about 
500 fewer than previously forecast for this 
year. In 1961 46,962 wells were completed. 

Through October 6, a total of 34,820 wells 
were completed, 352 below a year earlier, the 
Oil and Gas Journal said. In the previous 
week, completions trailed a year earlier by 
328 wells. 
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HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following speech made 
by Mr. Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bu- 
reau of Deceptive Practices, Federal 
Trade Commission, before the Ohio Val- 
ley Advertising Club, Wheeling, W. Va., 
on October 10, 1962. It was very clear 
and most informative one and I am 
pleased that Mr. Murphy was able to so 
arrange his schedule in order to make 
this appearance. He is indeed a credit 
to the Commission for whom he works. 

ADVERTISING—TRUE on FALSE 
(Address by Daniel J. Murphy, Director, Bu- 
reau of Deceptive Practices, Federal Trade 

Commission, Washington, D.C., before Ohio 

Valley Advertising Club, Wheeling, W. Va., 

October 10, 1962) 

It was, indeed, a pleasure to accept this 
invitation through your able and distin- 
guished Congressman, CLEVELAND Barzer, and 
to discuss with you a subject of mutual 
interest—deceptive advertising. 

It may be of interest, at the outset, to 
very briefly refer to the history of adver- 
tising. 


Advertising at the turn of the century was 
bold and vigorous and reckless. It was a 
period of rapid expansion and economic 
growth. Technological discoveries made it 
possible to expand production to replace 
hand labor with power-driven machinery— 
consequently, this increased the amount of 
goods available for marketing. 

Advertising even then was showing indi- 
cations of its future phenomenal progress. 
It had come a long way from its early vocal 
beginnings of the street crier—to signs—to 
pamphlets—to newspapers. It became a vi- 
tal factor in the economic growth of the 
country. 

However, the unrestricted excesses of ad- 
vertising of this period demanded correc- 
tion. The cry for advertising ethics was 
heard. Leading magazines exposed the dis- 
honesty of many advertising claims, The 
courts decided very definitely that the rem- 
edy must come from the legislature and 
not the courts The crystallization of pub- 
lic sentiment for Federal regulation result- 
ed in the Food and Drug Act of 1906 and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 1914. 

During the next few decades, advertising 
continued its phenomenal growth. And 
again, in the 1930's, it became the target 
of bitter attacks. It was accused of exploit- 
ing the consumer. Thus, began the consum- 
er movement to educate and inform the con- 
sumer in buying. The leaders of this new 
movement felt that it was necessary for the 
consumer to have a power of his own to 
contend with the power of advertising—that 
was the power of knowledge—the power of 
skepticism—in order that he might get ex- 
actly what he wants and to know exactly 
what he is getting. 

Once again the op tion to advertising 
was crystalized and once in the result was 
more Federal restrictive legislation. The 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was 
passed in 1938. The Wheeler-Lea amend- 


1 American Washboard Co. v. Saginaw M/. 
Oo., 103 Fed. 281 (OC. C. A. 6). 
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ment was adopted also in 1938. This amend- 
ment gave added powers to the Federal Trade 
Commission over false advertising which was 
designated as “an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice in commerce. The new law called 
for consumer protection and the exercise of 
Special vigilance in the advertising of foods, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 

For the next two decades, advertising con- 
tinued to boom and continued to he criti- 
cized. The publication of two new books 
“The Hucksters” published in 1946, and 
“The Hidden Persuaders” in 1957—both of 
which became best sellers—added fuel to the 
fire. The most persistent challenge to ad- 
vertising was its indifference to ethical 
Values and the alleged discrepancy between 
its performance and its claims. Half-truths 
and misleading irrelevancy were not confined 
to the fly-by-night, “fast buckers“ but were 
indulged in in national advertising. The 
consumer was encouraged to resist and chal- 
lenge this super advertising and to demand 
accurate available information. There was 
also the challenge of the formal theory of 
respected economists that advertising was 
Wasteful and inefficient. Once more, then, 
advertising was called upon to justify its 
existence and to clean house where necessary. 

Ir 

During this period twò important factors 
were taking place: 

(1) The growth of specialized advertising 

tions—the advertising agencies and 
the development of research. We witnessed 
the growth of new expert techniques of re- 
Search with their philosophies of marketing 
and psychologies of motivation—all directed 
toward the consumer—to create new wants 
and new desires. 

(2) Television—another mammoth and 
intimate medium—was now added to the ad- 
vertising world. Television has grown faster 
than any advertising medium in history. A 
dozen years ago or so there were only one- 
half dozen television stations—today there 
are more than 500. Today there are more 
than 55 million television sets in American 
homes, Six out of seven homes in the coun- 
try have at least one television set—more 
television sets than telephones, than bath- 
tubs. It is the greatest mass medium of 
communication ever devised. Conservative- 
ly the American consumer has invested more 
than $11 billion in television sets. Within 
@ dozen years, television expenditures for 
advertising rose from nothing to $1,525 mil- 
lion, so that today television is a dominant 
advertising medium. It is the salesman’s 
dream—instead of one foot in the door—he 
is right in your living room—therefore, as a 
guest in the home, his proper conduct and 
Tesponsibility cannot be overemphasized. 

Im 


These modern advertising techniques and 
additional medium of communication have 
brought additional power and authority to 
the advertiser and the agency; they have also 
brought additional responsibilities and obli- 
Bations to the consumer. 

The consumer, on the one hand, is gen- 
erally unsophisticated, unorganized, and for 
the most part defenseless, On the other 
hand, the national advertiser and his agency, 
With their sophistication, experience, and 
techniques, make their primary thrusts with 
relentless pressures toward the consumer, in 
Part educated and skillful, but for the most 
part uneducated and gullible. This primary 
thrust may be in print, in picture, or in 
Sound—it may be dramatic and emotional— 
in any event, it is persistent and persuasive. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that the advertiser and the agency not only 
Maintain high standards but that their 
Standards be continually improved. Any 
Claim or representation made concerning an 
industry product which, directly or by impli- 
Cation, or by failure to adequately disclose 
additional relevant and material informa- 
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tion, has the capacity to deceive, is not gen- 
erally the result of ignorance, natveness, or 
inadvertence. 

While there must not be a deliberate pol- 
icy or practice of seeing how close one can 
come to the line of conflict with legal regu- 
lation—there must be a continual and ag- 
gressive awareness that there are certain 
obligations and responsibilities involved 
which must be studiously and carefully met 
and satisfied. 

Not only must the patent lie be avoided 
as the plague, but also must be avoided the 
skillful ad which can mislead without mis- 
stating a single fact, by the shrewd use of 
exaggeration, irinuendo, ambiguity, and half- 
truth. This type of ad may be more effica- 
cious than factual assertions. As the court 
stated: * “Facts are dull and dangerous; ex- 
aggerations are vivid, attractive, and privi- 
leged.“ 

A prominent advertising official, in recent- 
ly discussing “the yoke of public ridicule 
moving from Wall Street to Madison Ave- 
nue,“ stated as follows: 

“How many of us here can say that he's 
never been a party to deceptive advertising; 
that he has never, at the very least, allowed 
advertising of one kind or another to go by 
him that encouraged favorable but untrue 
inferences about his product? 

“And who among us has not been so mes- 
merized by the lyricism of a piece of copy, 
or the beauty of a layout, or the poetic tin- 
tinabulations of a musical commercial, that 
he has ignored the consumer's rightful desire 
to be told quickly and clearly—without a 
lot of meaningless guff—how the product 
will benefit him?” 

1y 

The entrance of television to the adver- 
tising world dramatically pointed up the 
value of demonstration., The consumer is 
interested to know what a product will do 
for him. Television demonstration of what 
the product will do is a very effective pic- 
torial commercial, The fundamental obli- 
gation, therefore, is for the advertiser and 
the agency to be sure that the demonstra- 
tion fairly and truthfully demonstrates. 
This type of advertising does not give full 
reign and license to the imagination. The 
demonstration must be more than merely 
credible; it must be factual. There are many 
examples of TV commercial demonstrations 
which appear to indicate that the advertiser 
and his advertising agency have not met 
their obligation in this area. 

Advertising, stripped to its fundamentals, 
is salesmanship, directly or indirectly. 
Many TV demonstrations, in their eagerness 
and persistency to sell a product, have ex- 
tended over to the realm of fiction for fact, 
of dreams for reality, of demonstrations that 
do not demonstrate, of proofs that do not 
prove. 
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The Commission has issued several com- 
plaints alleging that TV advertising was de- 
ceptive because it leads the viewer to be- 
lieve that a demonstration shown therein 
proves something when in fact it does not. 

Some of these demonstrations of products 
challenged by the Commission included a 
demonstration of a filter cigarette; demon- 
stration of aluminum household foil; * the 
presence of moisture drops or “flavor gems" 
on margarine as evidence it tastes like but- 
ter; * a demonstration of the danger in ac- 
tual use of competitive “round head ra- 
zors"; un depiction showing what is repre- 
sented to be a comparison between com- 


Maurice J. Feil v. FTC, 285 F. (2) 879. 

*Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Docket No. 7688. 

+ Aluminum Company of America, Docket 
No. 7735. 

5 Standard Brands, Inc., Docket No. 7737. 

*Eversharp, Inc., Docket No. 7811. 
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peting shaving creams as to their being 
“moist and creamy”; ’ and others. 

These cases hold that, apart from any de- 
termination of the merits of the product, 
a commercial must be considered illegally 
deceptive if purchasers may be induced to 
purchase a product because they have been 
led to believe they have seen a valid test or 
demonstration of it. 


vr 


The recent decision by the Commission in 
the Colgate-Palmolive Co., Ted Bates matter 
offers interesting comment.“ 

Truth and reality must govern the claims 
made for the efficlacy of a product, whether 
in TV advertising or In any other media. 
The respondents in this case made use of a 
“sandpaper” test on TV to prove the moistur- 
izing power of their shaving cream on what 
was represented as sandpaper and what the 
viewers had every reason to believe was 
sandpaper but was actually a plexiglass 
mock-up. It is quite obvious that the re- 
spondents were making claims for the ef- 
ficacy of. their product which were not true. 
There is an equivalence between sandpaper 
and “a beard as tough as sandpaper.’ The 
product could not “shave” sandpaper in the 
manner and for the length of time depicted 
in the commercials, and equivalently it 
could not, in the same manner and time, 
shave a beard as tough as sandpaper. If the 
demonstration is false and it tends unfairly 
to divert business from competitors or to 
induce consumers to make purchases they 
might not otherwise make, it is unlawful. 
The heart of these television commercials 
was the visual demonstration—a demonstra- 
tion that was in reality not demonstrating. 
If the public is to be induced to purchase a 
product by demonstrations, that demonstra- 
tion must not exceed truth and reality. 

It is interesting to note a few of the 
specific defenses raised by respondents in 
this case, 

(a) Respondents first suggest that the use 
of a plexiglass mock-up was justified be- 
cause television technical limitations caused 
sandpaper to look unreal when televised. 
We are advised that the use of mock-ups or 
props to simulate reality in TV advertising 
is a wid practice in the industry. 
Thus, aside from the specific facts in this 
case, a broader question is involved, that is, 
whether mock-ups or simulated props may 
lawfully be used in TV commercials to dem- 
onstrate qualities claimed for products when 
the audience is told it is seeing one thing 
demonstrated while actually it is seeing 
something different. It is our opinion that 
the know-how of the industry in the mat- 
ter of TV photography is not as inadequate 
as respondents have indicated. We are reli- 
ably advised that most products can be 
photographed properly for TV in their nat- 
ural state. 

Even if the TV medium in certain in- 
stances presents a problem of limitation in 
photographically advertising products, this 
could not justify a resort to falsehoods and 
deception to the public. If the advertiser 
chooses to use television advertising to sell 
his products, and there is a conflict between 
truth and TV salesmanship, then truth must 
prevail. 

(b) Another argument was made that if 
a decision was rendered against the respond- 
ents, the entire TV industry would be dis- 
rupted by prohibited future use of props and 
simulated realities in all circumstances. 
This, of course, is not so. What is prohi- 
bited is a prop simulating reality which 
constitutes a misrepresentation that is 
material to the inducement of a sale of the 
product involved. For example, an an- 
nouncer may wear a blue shirt that photo- 


The Mennen Co., Docket No. 8146. 
This matter is pending on appeal in the 
U.S. Circuit Court in Boston, Mass. 
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graphs white; but he may not advertise a 
soap or detergent’s “whitening” qualities by 
pointing to the “whiteness” of a blue shirt. 
This difference is the distinction between 
a misstatement of truth that is material to 
the inducement of a sale and one that is not. 

(c) Respondents took the position that a 
television demonstration purporting to prove 
the qualities claimed for a product, where 
the public is told It is seeing one thing when 
it is actually seeing something different, is 
nonetheless lawful and not deceptive if, in 
fact, the product involved has the qualities 
claimed for it. 

There is no justification for the use of a 
falsehood even though extrinsic to the ob- 
jective value of the product to sell that 
product, whether or not it may deserve to 
be bought on its own merits. The false 
demonstration—the heart of the commer- 
cial—was a material element in the adver- 
tising for the sale of the product, The 
public and honest competitors are entitled 
to the protection the law gives against such 
unfair and deceptive advertising practices. 

vrt 


A common method of advertising used 
in all media is the use of false comparisons 
and false disparagements. The advertise- 
ment, whether in newspapers, radio or tele- 
vision—whether in print, in sound or in 
picture—should not, directly or by implica- 
tion, create an impression which is disparag- 
ing and untrue as regards other products. 
Advertising should be positive—based upon 
virtue and value of one’s own product—and 
not upon defictencies and defects of a com- 
petitive product. 

The Commission has issued orders pro- 
hibiting disparaging, by untruthful state- 
ments or misleading or deceptive methods, 
including any pictorial presentation or dem- 
onstration, or any other deceptive or mis- 
leading manner, any property, quality or 
characteristic of any competing product.“ 
If the product has merit, it should not be 
necessary, in order to build its sales, to at- 
tempt to tear down the integrity of another 
product. 

Let the advertiser seek to seli his product 
on its own merits rather than by false com- 
parisons and false disparagements. All 
meritorious consumer products are en- 
title to protection from these false com- 
parisons and false disparagements. 

vor 


The recent and serious criticism of ad- 
vertising had its inception in the public 
indignation at being deceived by certain TV 
practices, including the scandalous, rigged 
TV quiz shows—then came “payola” and the 
use of illegal push money in the music re- 
cording field. 

The consumer once again is increasingly 
demanding that information—not merely 
credible but accurate be made available in 
order that his free choice, of what he will 
or will not buy, is not restricted. After all, 
the private enterprise system of America— 
which all consumers cherish and want to 
preserve—is, in reality, an outgrowth of a 
traditional democratic system of individual 
freedom of choice. 

The criticism of advertising has reached 
the ears of the White House and the Con- 
gress. President Kennedy, in his recent 
message to the Congress on Programs for 
Protection of Consumer interests stated, 

“Consumers, by definition, include us all. 
They are the largest economic group in the 
economy, affecting and affected by almost 
every public and private economic decision. 
Two-thirds of all spending in the economy 
is by consumers. But they are the only 
important group in the economy who are 
not effectively organized, whose views are 
often not heard.” 


* Aluminum Co, case, Mennen case, Ever- 
sharp case, supra. 
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There are approximately 150 bills affecting 
advertising and marketing on file in this 
87th Congress. 

This charged atmosphere presents a chal- 
lenge to the advertising industry—the ad- 
vertiser, the agency, and the media. The 
industry has attempted to respond to this 
challenge by amending or issuing new codes 
and regulations. 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
revised its code, stating: The presentation 
of a product must not by copy or demon- 
stration involve a material deception as to 
characteristics, performance, or appearance 
of the product.” 

The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, and the Advertising Federation of 
America jointly sponsored new advertising 
codes and principles, including the principle 
that “Good advertising tells the truth, avoid- 
ing misstatements of facts as well as possible 
deception through implication or omission.” 

Have these many advertising codes been 
effective in self-regulation, or have they been 
merely declarations of ideals rather than a 
description of effective rules? Has the ad- 
vertising industry been sufficiently objective 
in appraising the industry advertising? 

Ix 


May I at this point briefly refer to two 
substantial and important procedures, in 
the Commission's guidance program, which 
became effective June 1, 1962; (1) trade reg- 
ulation rules and (2) advisory opinions, 

(1) Under the new trade regulation rules 
procedure the Commission will promulgate 
rules which will identify practices which the 
Commission, based upon its factual knowl- 
edge, deems unlawful. Some of such rules 
may cover all applications of a particular 
statutory provision, others may be nation- 
wide in effect or limited to particular areas 
or industries or to particular products or 
geographic markets. Before any such rule 
is issued by the Commission, an opportunity 
will be given to interested parties to present 
their written views. A public hearing may 
be held if it ls deemed necessary. Any such 
rule, when issued and published in the Fed- 
eral Register, may be relied upon by the 
Commission in any adjudicative proceeding, 
thereafter instituted, provided the respond- 
ent has been given a fair hearing on the 
legality and propriety of applying the rule 
to a particular case, 

(2) Under the revised rules advisory opin- 
ions may be requested from the Commission 
as to whether a proposed course of action 
would be illegal. Staff members of the Com- 
mission formerly gave informal opinions not 
binding on the Commission. Now, after June 
1, 1962, the Commission itself, where practi- 
cable, will advise if the proposed undertak- 
ing would be likely to result in further ac- 
tion. This advice may be revoked later if 
required by the public interest. However, 
the information submitted will not be used 
as a basis for a proceeding against the re- 
questing party without prior notice and an 
opportunity for the party to discontinue the 
activity pursued In good faith in reliance 
upon the Commission’s advice, 

We have noted that at the turn of the cen- 
tury the criticism of advertising resulted in 
restrictive Federal legislation. Again in the 
1930's, the criticism of advertising resulted 
in more restrictive Federal legislation. Will 
history now repeat itself? Will the present 
criticism of advertising again result in more 
restrictive legislation? 

The cry for additional legislation has been 
heard in the Halis of Congress and the White 
House. The President of the United States, 
in his aforesaid message to the Congress on 
Consumer Protection, referred to the subject 
matter of several pending bills. He took the 
occasion again to advocate additional power 
to the Federal Trade Commission to issue 
temporary cease and desist orders. Industry, 
in its opposition to this additional grant of 
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power, should bear in mind that the power, 
if granted, would, of course, be subject to 
judicial review and would only be used in 
extraordinary situations in p the 
public interest. A spokesman for the adver- 
tising industry recently defined this oppo- 
sition as follows: 

“Advertising is the voice of choice. It puts 
the decision-making power where it belongs 
in a democracy—in the hands of the can- 
sumer. They (proponents) would take from 
the people this voice of choice and hand it 
over to Government,” 

President Kennedy, in his recent consumer 
message to Congress, referred to this con- 
sumer choice as follows: 

“Consumer choice is influenced by mass 
advertising utilizing highly developed arts 
of persuasion—whether the performance of 
a product will in fact meet his needs; or 
whether the ‘large economy size’ Is really a 
bargain.” 

The obvious answer to this opposition is: 
It is agreed that truthful advertising does 
permit the consumer to exercise his freedom 
of choice in a more intelligent manner and 
thus to bring a more equitable and efficient 
utilization of the factors of production but 
deceptive advertising tends to produce an 
opposite result. Giving the Federal Trade 
Commission better tools to prevent deceptive 
advertising in its Incipiency accordingly aids 
the consumer in the exercise of his freedom 
of choice and tends to preserve and 
strengthen the competitive free enterprise 
system. 


K Show Magazine 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS, Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago, 
when it was the custom for maga- 
zines to go out of business rather than 
to begin publication, Huntington Hart- 
ford founded Show magazine, the maga- 
zine of the performing arts. During the 
course of the first year, it became the 
magazine of all the arts and, with its 
first anniversary issue, incorporated into 
it U.S.A. 1, a magazine of politics and 
current history. It has essentially be- 
come the magazine of culture—theater, 
movies, television, music, dance, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, design, lit- 
erature, history, and politics. 

During its first year as a publication, 
it has not only dealt with the arts in 
Europe, the Far East and other parts 
of the world but also has devoted a great 
share of its space to matters related to 
Washington politics and culture. It has 
dealt with such varied subjects as the 
theater-going habits of Presidents, poli- 
tics as a performing art—the Vice Pres- 
ident’s whistle-stop tour of the South in 
1960, and invasion of Washington by the 
“Advise and Consent” army, Govern- 
ment and television, the showmanship at 
Cape Canaveral, and the relationship of 
Government to the arts. 

Huntington Hartford and Frank Gib- 
ney, the publisher, are making a real 
contribution to a better cultural climate 
in the United States. 

I wish to congratulate Show upon the 
occasion of its first anniversary. 


1962 
There Is a Difference 
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or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, as we near 
the end of a frustrating session of Con- 
gress it will be refreshing and informa- 
tive for all Members and other interested 
parties to read “There Is a Difference.” 
This short treatise is a comparison of the 
Republican and Democrat Parties 
Written by the Young Republican na- 
tional chairman, Leonard J. Nadasdy. 
This young man has impressed Republi- 
can Party leaders throughout the 
country by his frank and fresh approach 
to politics and his relentless efforts to 
maintain basic freedoms and individual 
enterprise as the backbone of responsible 
government. 

The treatise is as follows: 

THERE 15 A DIFFERENCE 


Never in the history of this country has 
there been a greater need for a simple expla- 
Nation and a clear interpretation of the 
Principles upon which a savage wilderness 
Was converted into the most productive na- 
tion in the world, and in only nine genera- 
tions. The Republican Party stands today 
as a beacon of individual liberty, pointing 
the way for all Americans. As young Re- 
Publicans, it is particularly important for 
us to know the objectives of our party and 
especially to understand those issues which 
Clearly separate us from the false doctrines 
and practices of the Democrat Party. 

FREE ENTERPRISE VERSUS SOCIALISM 


History reveals that few countries have 
ever been destroyed entirely by outside 
forces; they were corrupted from within. 
These nations usually committed national 
Suicide by building a governmental Franken- 
stein without regard to the pyramiding 
economic burden which it created. In re- 
Publics this was often accomplished under 
the hypnotic spell of demagogues promis- 
ing effortless economic elevation to a gullible 
electorate. 

The story of a nation’s downfall has been, 
in one way or another, the chronicle of its 
Unwillingness to face reality. Time and 
again, the apparent easy way out was se- 
lected. The people were led astray by mis- 
guided leaders or through accepting the idea 
that undesirable developments were inevi- 
table. They listened to promises that un- 
romantic hard work could be done away with 
and difficult problems pushed aside. 

Today the United States faces a similar 
Situation, While the Republican Party 
Stands firmly on the proposition of individ- 
ual responsibility, the Democrat Party 
Preaches freedom from responsibility. 

ereas the Republican Party stresses more 
individual initiative at State and local 
levels, the Democrat Party has consistently 
Urged that more power be given to the 

eral Government at the expense of the 
State and community. 

The Republican Party is not just a brake 
Upon the vehicle of government headed 
down the road to socialism; rather it is the 
Toad itself to greater individual freedom. 
Some students of politics like to say that 
Socialism Is inevitable and that present-day 
Conservative thought can only slow down 
this trend. This is not the case. 

The conservative ideals of the Republican 

y represent true progress. The prin- 
ciples which the Republican Party wants 
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to conserve are some of the most revolution- 
ary thoughts on record—the rights of man 
and the responsibilities of government as 
described in the Constitution of the United 
States and the writings of the founders of 
this country. 

The greatest threat to all mankind 
throughout history has always been the en- 
croaching power of the government. The 
Republican Party stands with the freedom- 
seeking man through the ages and is fighting 
for his right to make his own choice. The 
Democrat Party represents not a liberal 
view, but the reactionary thought of rule 
by an olgarchy—government by a chosen 
few. The Republican Party believes that 
government is the servant and not the mas- 
ter of the people. Order preserved through 
a reasonable degree of government is one 
thing, but the constantly growing Federal 
power as espoused by the Democrat Party 
can come only at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. 

This is why there is nothing negative about 
the Republican Party's urging of the Jeffer- 
sontan concept of limited government. This 
is our way of saying we believe that the indi- 
vidual and his community will best prosper 
under conditions of maximum economic and 
political freedom. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR PROGRESS 


The Republican Party is progressive in 
thought and supports the premise of an ex- 
panding economy. We favor any change for 
the better in our business community and in 
working conditions for all men. However, 
while we favor change, the Republican Party 
ts firmly opposed to reckless or thoughtless 
tinkering with the political and economic 
foundations of this Nation. 

Interestingly, a belief in liberty requires a 
willingness to accept the sometimes far- 
reaching changes that free-market forces 
bring about. In their constant efforts to 
control production, the Democrats reveal 
their own fear of change. This is why they 
are actually reactionary in political thought. 
The principle of freedom in the marketplace 
is an economic reflection of political liberty. 
It is also sound practical sense, because free 
enterprise brings the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

ECONOMIC AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The fundamental issue dividing the Re- 
publican Party from the Democrat Party 
concerns the role of the Federal Government 
in this Nation’s economic affairs and the 
attitude of the Government toward its own 
fiscal affairs. Both parties, through their 
platforms, say they are for economic growth 
and promise Government action to promote 
it. Both parties also support the rights of 
man, 

If you were to examine the constitutions 
of the Soviet Union and other totalitarian 
countries, you would find these same rights 
of work, rest, and education guaranteed. It 
is the means that would provide these rights 
which separates Republican philosophy from 
the beliefs of the Democrat Party and of the 
Socialists. 

The Democrats do not promise a new birth 
of individual liberty but rather provide for 
its gradual suffocation by an all-powerful 
Federal Government. The rights they 
proudly proclaim in their platform come only 
at the sufferance of the Federal Government 
and are to be put into effect through elabo- 
rate Government control. An unbridgable 
chasm exists between this thinking and the 
author of the American Constitution. 

The Democrats say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must create new abundance, that 
the economy must grow at an average rate 
of 5 percent come what may, and that 
the Government must act to achieve that 
goal. The Democrat platform puts growth 
find absolute full employment as the para- 
mount objectives of the Federal Government 
to which all else is subordinated. 
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The Republicans flatly reject this concept 
of artificial economic growth forced by mas- 
sive new Federal spending and loose money 
policies. We believe that the only way to 
accelerate economic growth Is to increase the 
traditional strengths of our free economy 
initiative, investment, productivity and ef- 
ficiency. While the Democrats promote the- 
artificial lowering of interest rates and the 
increasing of credit dollars, the Republican 
Party firmly supports the independence of 
the Federal Reserve System in maintaining a 
stable dollar and in preserving the value of 
the people's savings and earnings. 

The Republican Party believes that any 
growth in Government must come from the 
vitality of the free enterprise system. A long 
standing principle of our party has always 
been the need for fiscal responsibility. The 
Republican platform calis for new Govern- 
ment spending on individual projects to be 
measured against the cumulative effect of 
its actions on the total budget and except 
in time of true adversity expenditures should 
be covered by revenues. 

Here is the deep difference in faith between 
the two parties. For all the praise the Dem- 
ocrat Party has for the free enterprise sys- 
tem, it has no faith that a free economy can 
achieve the goals of growth and greater well- 
being for the people; they believe the Gov- 
ernment must take over the job. The Re- 
publican Party recognizes that the free en- 
terprise system is the source from which the 
Government must draw that which it would 
do for the people. We do not offer the MNu- 
sion that the Government can create wealth 
by destroying the system that made us the 
wealthiest Nation in the world. 

Examine the speeches by spokesmen for 
both parties to better understand the beliefs 
of the two es. Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
keynoter at the 1960 Democrat National Con- 
vention, stated very clearly that the issue 
was between the individual and his Govern- 
ment. He said, Are we to become a modern 
Babylon of public want amidst private glut? 
Private dissipation flourishes while public 
education fiounders. Private slums spread 
in the rotting cores of our big cities, yet our 
urban renewal and public housing programs 
are too little and too late.” 

Contrast this statist's thinking with the 
words of Congressman WALTER Jupp who said, 
“I think we can state it as a law that when- 
ever a government does for its citizens that 
which they have the capacity to do for 
themselves, individually and in groups, it be- 
gins to destroy both their capacity and their 
incentive to do for themselves. It begins to 
weaken rather than to strengthen the foun- 
dations of freedom as a means of progress." 

These are two very different philosophies 
of government. The Democrat Party would 
have the Federal Government do everything 
for every man. The Republican Party would 
have the Government do only that which the 
individual or the local community cannot 
do. The Democrat Party would have a cen- 
tral Government direct the lives and for- 
tunes of each of us. Our party would have 
the individual make his own decisions. 

Adiai Stevenson recently inquired, With 
the supermarket as our temple and singing 
commercial as our litany, are we likely to 
fire the worid with an irresistible vision of 
America’s exalted purposes and inspiring way 
of life?” His apparent answer is “no.” He 
believes the pendulum must swing from pri- 
vate interest to public—that is government 
responsibitity. Some of these more articu- 
late Democrats Keep casting about for a 
higher purpose to which we can dedicate 
ourselves. 

The new higher sense of purpose happens 
to be something rather old called collecti- 
vism. They believe that the Government 
should reorganize this society to see that our 
money is spent on the right things instead 
of on things which the “foolish” individual 
may desire. Stevenson has also attacked the 
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“mystique of privacy” that seems to be so 
widespread in this country. He says, “The 
face which we present to the world * * * is 
the face of the individual or the family as 
a high consumptive unit with minimal social 
links or responsibilities—father happily 
drinking his beer, mother dreamily fondling 
soft garments newly rinsed in a wonderful 
new detergent, the children gally calling 
from the new barbecue pit for a famous 
sauce for their steak.” 

This, remember, is criticism by Mr, Stev- 
enson. We are wrong, it seems, because our 
Nation so highly values the individual, the 
family privacy and the pursuit of happiness. 
That’s not the way, say the Democrat critics, 
that America is going to fire the world with 
the vision of its purpose. 

The Republican Party believes that there 
is no higher political vision than an open 
society of individual liberty. Tourists in 
Europe can not help being impressed by the 
“Americanization” of the continent. We did 
not force it upon them—they clamored for 
it. Father happy, mother dreamy, children 
playing—this is the American vision and 
what the whole world wants. It represents 
not only economic well-being, but political 
and religious liberty as well. These were the 
beacons that have called the poor and op- 
pressed to our shores from the very beginning 
of our Nation. If we were to follow Adlai 
Stevenson’s advice and close down these 
beacons in the darkness of collectivism, we 
would not only disappoint the world, but 
also destroy our own true sense of purpose, 

REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

What has been discussed thus far has dealt 
entirely with the differences in basic Re- 
publican and Democrat philosophies. Let's 
turn next to the realities of American poli- 
tics and see what has been accomplished by 
the two parties. 

The issue of government spending shows a 
deep split between Democrats and Republi- 
cans when the record of Congress is ex- 
amined. The Republicans produced the larg- 
est budgetary surplus ($8.4 billion) in U.S. 
history in 1948 when Republicans controlled 
Congress. Spending was cut in fiscal 1954 
and 1955 when the President had a Republi- 
can Congress to work with. The Democrat 
Party is responsible for running up 93.4 per- 
cent of the current national debt. This 
same party has approved deficit spending 
budgets or deficlency appropriations result- 
ing in deficits during 20 of the last 27 years. 

The Republican Party has produced nine 
major tax cuts—the last (in 1954) for $7.5 
billion. The Democrats have enacted 20 
major tax increases which nevertheless 
failed to equal their spending. Republicans 
prepared a balanced budget for the fiscal 
year 1961, which will have an $8 billion 
deficit because of extra spending by the 
Democrat administration. Worst of all, the 
Democrat Party is responsible for producing 
an inflation which cut the buying power of 
the dollar from 100 cents in 1937 to 52 cents 
by 1952, the last year of the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

The rights of individuals are paramount 
in importance to the Republican Party. 
Labor legislation sponsored by Republican 
members of Congress bears this out. The 
Taft-Hartley law and other bills have been 
passed to protect the rights of the working- 
man within and without a union. Improved 
safety standards and better working condi- 
tions have come through Republican efforts. 
The big difference between the Republican 
and Democrat positions is that our party 
works for freedom of opportunity while the 
Democrats continually press for more gov- 
ernmental controls. 

AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


What the Republican Party is striving to 
protect and promote is our American way of 
life. This high standard of living with its 
freedom of choice cannot be kept by havy- 
ing absolute controls over prices, sal- 
aries, choice of occupation, right to expand, 
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* 
and similar other activities of a free society. 
If the United States resorts to these meas- 
ures urged by the Democrat Party, we sur- 
render many of our freedoms and threaten 
others. 

There are many lessons to be learned from 
history—and especially from the record of 
man’s struggle to maintain his freedom. 
Every generation must have the wisdom, the 
courage, and the toughness to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that are uniquely theirs. If 
they do not—if difficult problems are pushed 
aside—the generations that follow will surely 
pay the price. The Democrat Party rests 
firmly on the basis of a “credit card” gov- 
ernment philosophy—buying today and hop- 
ing that the future will pick up the tab. 

When a people desire freedom from respon- 
sibility more than they want freedom of 
choice, they lose both. The Democrat Party 
stands for and promotes the principle of 
“cradle to the grave“ protection and control, 

The Republican Party recognizes the im- 
portance of the individual to work, to act 
and achieve by his own labor, skill, and in- 
genuity, for himself and for his family. In- 
dividual enterprise begins with the dignity 
of the individual and his freedom to choose 
for himself. We believe that man is a unit 
within himself and not a pawn to weave into 
a pattern for the few to manipulate the 
many. 

The Republican Party maintains that man 
is the government and not the servant of it. 
He ts the worker who creates and his ability 
to create in terms of serving others is the 
product of his incentive and a measure of his 
reward. 

Our party is convinced that anything new 
or of benefit is the result of individual en- 
terprise—not group action alone. Commit- 
tees can't create; it’s the individual who 
grapples with a problem and brings out a 
successful solution. Individual enterprise 
crossed the ocean and started a new country, 
felled trees and built homes, twisted a wire 
and made a paper clip, heated a test tube 
and produced a vaccine, and cleared a corner 
lot and bullt a grocery store. 

Initiative created the means for serving 
the needs of others and provided jobs and 
opportunities for neighboring hands. Indi- 
vidual enterprise is the beginning of all 
things. It’s a home with a heart and a heart 
for the future. It's kids“ in school with a 
skill to learn. It's competitive pay in sports 
without a cushioned guarantee of winning. 
It's the salesman with an idea and a rugged 
territory. It’s the farmer with fortitude and 
a way of life. Individual enterprise digs in 
and gets the job done. 

Destroy individual enterprise and you 
break the benefits for everyone. This is why 
we in the Republican Party believe that in 
government, in business, in labor, or in the 
home—it’s the individual that counts. If 
these are the beliefs to which you subscribe, 
then get active. Final victory goes to those 
who want it the most and are willing to ex- 
ert the necessary effort. The Republican 
Party through the Young Republicans offers 
you an opportunity to be politically effective. 
This is your chance to work for your hopes, 
dreams, and ideals by electing sound con- 
servatives to public office. Contact your 
local Young Republican Club today. 


Hail and Farewell to Representative 
Herbert Zelenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 4 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to a distinguished member 
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of the New York delegation who will not 
return to the House in the forthcoming 
Congress; Representative HERBERT ZE- 
LENKO, of the 21st District in New York 
City. As an unfortunate result of a Re- 
publican gerrymander, two Democratic 
Congressmen found themselves in the 
same district and the gentleman from 
New York, HERBERT ZELENKO, was pitted 
against one of his own Democratic col- 
leagues in the primaries. Of two proven 
legislators, one had to lose—one had to 
win. The gentleman from New York, 
HERBERT ZELENKO, served the House 
throughout the 84th, 85th, 86th, and 
87th Congresses. He served with dili- 
gence and great competence. His work 
on the House Committee on Education 
and Labor and on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries commands the deep respect of 
his colleagues, and the gratitude of his 
constituents. 

The gentleman from New York, HER- 
BERT ZELENKO, is returning to his chosen 
profession of the practice of law. We 
who know him, know that he will be an 
ornament to that profession, as he has 
been to this House. 


Popularity of Kennedy at New Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I attach herewith the Gallup poll of 
October 10 with reference to the Presi- 
dent's popularity across the Nation 
which indicates that the President's 
handling of his job is at an alltime low 
since he ra into the Presidency. 

I know that in my own area which 
contains a very substantial farm popula- 
tion that the people there are very un- 
happy with the so-called Kennedy- 
Cochran-Freeman farm bill. That bill 
would fix 50-percent parity or 80 cents 
per bushel for corn. That would be the 
lowest. support price for corn since be- 
fore World War II. 

PorvuLariry or KENNEDY aT New Low 

Princeron, NJ.—On the eve of the riots 
in Oxford, Miss., President Kennedy’s popu- 
larity across the Nation had slumped to a 
new low point—with most of the loss a result 
of dissatisfaction by southern voters. 

In a nationwide check completed as the 
Mississippi situation was building to the vio- 
lent climax in which Federal were 
sent into that State, 62 percent of voters 
across the country gave the President a vote 
of confidence. 

The current popularity score—representing 
a drop-off of 5 percentage points in 1 
month—is the lowest yet recorded for Ken- 
nedy during his first term in office. 

Gallup poll reporters in the latest survey 
asked: 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Kennedy is handling his job as President?” 
Kennedy popularity 
NATIONWIDE, LATEST POLL 
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Outside the South, the President's popu- 
larity has remained relatively firm. 


Position of Big Rivers Rural Electric 
Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the State of Washington are justly proud 
of our public utility districts and rural 
electric cooperatives. We believe that 
they offer the finest and lowest utility’ 
Tates in the Nation and have done much 
to stimulate the economic growth of our 
region. With this in mind, we in the 
State of Washington are vitally inter- 
€sted in the efforts of other areas to ex- 
pand their low-cost power systems. Such 
an effort now is taking place in western 
Kentucky where the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has approved an 
$18 million loan to the Big Rivers Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp., of Henerson, 
Ky., to build a 75,000-kilowatt generat- 

plan and transmission lines. This 

Will result in much lower power costs for 

132,000 rural Kentuckians. Since the 

Private utility side of this issue already 

been presented in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD, I would like my colleagues to see 

the following correspondence which de- 

tails the Big Rivers-REA case for this 
Worthwhile project: 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1962. 
Mr. Provn I. FARMAN, 
t, Kentucky Utilities Co., Lering- 
ton, Ky. 

Dran MrR. Famman: You will remember 
that you sent me a copy of your July 13 
letter to the Administrator of REA request- 

„ without giving any justification there- 
for, that he revoke his approval of our Big 
Rivers loan. 

After reading your letter, we in Big Rivers 
are convinced that either you are badly mis- 

ormed or you are intentionally misstating 
the facts, In either instance your action is 
Obviously designed to prevent some 132,000 
People in Kentucky from achieving their 

-sought desire of a firm supply of low- 
Cost dependable electricity, but rather you 
Would have these Kentucky people remain 
Under the burdens cast upon them by your 
company. y 

First, we find throughout your letter ref- 
rences to “expenditure” of the taxpayers’ 
Money and “waste of Federal funds.” The 

Of these terms is obviously calculated to 
Arouse the emotions of individuals so that 
Will be impressed by your contentions. 
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You use them however knowing full well that 
you are incorrect. All funds advanced by 
REA are loans to cooperatives which they 
must repay with interest. Since you are 
so uninformed on this subject, you might 
be interested in knowing that since the be- 
ginning of REA it has loaned as of June 30, 
1962, $4,680,742,660. The cooperatives, the 
borrowers, have repaid $911,981,911 on the 
principal and $532,400,567 in interest. The 
borrowers have actually repaid $185,856,843 
in advance of the due date. 

You also refer to the cooperatives as 
“subsidies” and as “socializing” the elec- 
tric Industry. It would appear to us that 
you as a private utility are in a poor posi- 
tion to talk about subsidies when the Gov- 
ernment has given you the right to rapid 
tax write-off. It is your company and not 
our cooperatives that is being’ subsidized. 
The free money which you have received 
under this fast tax write-off far exceeds the 
loan made to Big Rivers. While this free 
money has been made available to you to use 
as you see fit, our borrowed money must be 
repaid with interest. The astounding fact 
that arises from this free money arrange- 
ment is that fast tax write-offs to the util- 
ity Industry as a whole have exceeded the 
total amount REA has loaned to its coni- 
bined borrowers since it has been in exist- 
ence. Furthermore only prejudiced minds 
can say the cooperatives are Government- 
owned when specific groups of local rural 
people own, operate, and control the co- 
operatives. Quite frankly, it is an excellent 
example of the people doing for themselves 
what your company has bypassed as profit- 
less; and thus you have failed to meet the 
real test of public service. 

The Kentucky Utilities Co. was fully aware 
of the Big Rivers loan. 

We are surprised at your contention that 
you were not informed about the Big Rivers 
proposal, especially in face of the following 
facts which obviously made you well in- 
formed. 

1. As early as June 19, 1961, we had a pub- 
lic meeting of our three member coopera- 
tives, guests, and representatives of the press, 
at which time our intention to build a gen- 
erating plant, if necessary, was stated and 
newspaper stories both in Owensboro and 
throughout Kentucky carried our public an- 
nouncement. 

2. On September 1, 1961, Mr. J. R. Miller, 
the coordinator for Big Rivers and manager 
of Green River RECC was in a conference 
with Mr. Jack Germain and Mr. Morton Hol- 
brook of Owensboro, and Mr. Harry Blan- 
ton and Mr. Bill Skinner, both from your 
company, at Owensboro, Ky. At that time 
all persons in attendance were advised that 
Henderson Union, Green River, and Meade 
County people definitely intended to build 
their own plant unless their suppliers re- 
moved the burdens under which they were 
operating. 

3. On January 5, 1962, Mr. Foley Treadway, 
our engineer, and Mr. Miller met with Mr. 
Skinner, Mr. William Duncan, and Mr. Harry 
Blanton, all of your company, at which time 
they were given the complete load require- 
ments of all three member cooperatives of 
Big Rivers. At that time, Mr. Treadway and 
Mr. Miller requested your officials to make 
their best proposal to Big Rivers. 

4. On April 25, 1962, the Henderson 
Gleaner-Journal reported the filing of the 
Big Rivers loan by a headline stating “REA 
Approval Sought for Big Rivers Project.” 

5. On April 26, 1962, the Evansville Courier 
carried the same information under a ban- 
ner, “Electric Co-op Loan Bid Studied.” 

6, Again on April 27, 1962, the Owensboro 
Messenger-Inguirer carried the story in an 
article, “REA Studying Request by Big 
Rivers Co-op for Generating Plant.” 

7. To top off informing you as well as the 
general public of the filing of the Big Rivers 
loan application, your own “Electrical 
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World” the week of May 21, 1962, fully re- 
ported the filing. 

8. You obviously knew about the Big Riv- 
ers loan when you requested and were 
granted a conference with the Administrator 
of REA. y 

In face of all the foregoing, we cannot see 
how you can honestly claim a veil of secrecy 
surrounding this loan. 

The Kentucky Utilities Co. was given a 
full opportunity to present their proposal. 

It is absolutely incorrect that your com- 
pany was not afforded an opportunity to sub- 
mit “their own proposal for the furnishing 
of such service to the involved distribution 
cooperatives.” As stated above, the coopera- 
tive representatives presented their energy 
requirements to your company officials as 
early as last January. After studying these 
requirements you then made to us what you 
called your best proposal. To insure that 
the proposal you made was not misunder- 
stood, we restated it to you in a letter dated 
March 13, 1962. Your proposal and all the 
correspondence between your company and 
Big Rivers were submitted to the Adminis- 
trator as a prerequisite to his consideration 
of our application. When you met with the 
Administrator, you certainly had a full op- 
portunity to present a new or different pro- 
posal. However, you did not choose to do 
so but merely restated your previous proposal. 

A full public hearing is available to the 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 

As you well know, your company will have 
a full opportunity to air the Big Rivers pro- 
posal before the Public Service Commission 
of Kentucky. The House Committee on 
Agriculture report to which you referred 
also said, “The ultimate consumer is en- 
titled to the most advantageous source of 
power, determined by bringing together all 
pertinent facts in an objective manner.” 
The Public Service Commission of Kentucky 
challenged by law with protecting the in- 
terest of the “ultimate consumer” will in a 
public hearing on the Big Rivers proposal 
determine the “facts in an objective man- 
ner.“ Therefore the granting of the Big 
Rivers loan does not entitled it to build its 
proposed system as you so eloquently infer. 
Furthermore, REA will not advance any 
funds unless the Kentucky Public Service 
Commission determines a public need. We 
are willing to submit the merits of our case 
to the Public Service Commission of Ken- 
tucky. If you have the interest of the Ken- 
tucky electric consumers at heart as you 
have for years contended, then you will 
agree that the proper place for the hearing is 
before the Kentucky Public Service Commis- 
sion. If you are contending that a public 
hearing should be held by the administrator 
before he approves a loan, then you are de- 
liberately imposing an undue burdensome 
procedure upon “the ultimate consumer.” 

Since your so-called public hearing before 
the Administrator cannot lawfully authorize 
the construction of a generation and trans- 
mission system, it would serve no useful 
purpose. Such a proposed hearing could 
then only be designed to indefinitely delay 
the “ultimate consumer” from achieving “the 
most advantageous source of power.” This 
indefinite delay would be calculated to de- 
stroy the initiative of the “ultimate con- 
sumer” who does not possess a wealth of 
time and financial support. 

The granting of the Big Rivers loan was 
in full accord with the House Committee 
on Agriculture report and completely within 
the authority of the Administrator. 

Any fair person who is not prejudiced to- 
ward our program would certainly agree that 
the Administrator has fully complied with 
the intent and purpose of the committee 
recommendation in approving the Big Riv- 
ers proposal. 

Contrary to your assertions concerning the 
administration of the REA program, each 
year the Administrator goes to Congress for 
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an appropriation, it is fully advised of the 
tests he applies to REA loans, Furthermore, 
no challenge of the administration of REA 
by those who would destroy our program 
neither in Congress nor the courts has ever 
been sustained. 

How you can contend that the Adminis- 
trator’s loan approval was illegal and beyond 
his authority we absolutely cannot under- 
stand. Again either you are trying to win 
friends and influence supporters or you are 
badly misinformed. Surely you know the 
courts have refused to declare loans such as 
ours illegal and beyond the authority of the 
Administrator. 

For at least 2 years prior to making a 
formal application the proponents of Big 
Rivers discussed their needs with REA offi- 
cials. These discussions together with the 
material supplied with the loan application 
gave the Administrator and his staff suffi- 
cient time and information on which to make 
a sound decision. 

We believe the Administrator's reply to 
your letter adequately explained his con- 
sideration of our loan application. In order 
to insure that everyone concerned has an 
opportunity to see this reply we are enclos- 
ing herewith a copy of that letter. 

We again feel that the Administrator quite 
adequately answered the charges made by you 
and other in his recent letter to the editor 
of the W. Post, We requested the 
Administrator to furnish us a copy of this 
letter and we are enclosing it so that you 
might possibly become better informed on 
our program. 

The Big Rivers proposal is sound and will 
satisfy the needs of some 132,000 Kentucky 
people. d 

Your attempted comparison of Big Rivers 
to East Kentucky Generation and Transmis- 
sion Cooperative is completely incorrect. 
Your statement as to our power costs under 
rate 61 completely neglects the added costs 
to the co-ops.of transmitting the power they 
purchase from you. The figures you use 
from East Kentucky's system are incorrect, 
therefore your conclusions are false. 

Since we intend to prove before the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission that 
Big Rivers will deliver electricity at a lower 
cost than from your company, we do not 
think it necessary to discuss it here. Why 
did you make the statement in your letter, 
“we offered to these co-ops new ocntracts 
which would not restrict the co-ops in any 
way whatever as to the character of type or 
size of load they could serve“? You know 
that is not true. We know it hurts, but 
what is true is that your proposal was simply 
a restatement of our existing contracts. 

Your statement that our relationship has 
been good is another misstatement. Since 
you have been able to dictate the relation- 
ship which exists between us, we can see 
how you can say the relationship has been 
friendly. Certainly a private utility with a 
restrictive contract such as your Rate 61 
cannot possibly be on a friendly basis with 
a distributor. Your wholesale rate to us 
dictates the very minimum rate we must 
charge our consumers, and the restriction in 
Rate 61 dictates the type of service our con- 
sumers can receive. Certainly your record 
reflects the numerous instances of conflict, 
such as your attempt to raise our wholesale 
rates. We were forced to resist your attempt 
and were successful only after proving the 
rate increase was unjustified. Possibly your 
memory would be refreshed if you would 
again read this case known as Kentucky 
Public Service Commission case No. 3324. 

As long as private utilities such as yours 
fail to meet the needs of the people, they 
will continue to do for themselves what you 
refuse to do for them. Since you have been 
unwilling to satisfy these needs, we cannot 
understand why you continue to attempt to 
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hamper us from achieving the service that 
is rightfully ours. 
Very truly yours, 
Bic Rivers RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE CORP., 
By KENNETH COLEMAN, 
President. 
i SEPTEMBER 13, 1962. 
Mr. J. R. WIGGINS, 
Editor and Executive Vice President, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wicctns: A United Press Inter- 
national story appearing in the August 22 
Washington Post quotes Edison Electric In- 
stitute Vice President Edwin Vennard as 
charging that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has overstepped its legislative 
mandate by “promoting Government owner- 
ship of the electric power business.” 

This charge is malicious and unfounded. 
The rural electric cooperatives which repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of REA’s 
borrowers are not a form of “Government 
ownership,” but are local, free independent 
enterprise. They are owned by specific 
groups of rural people, not the public or the 
Government. REA, the Federal agency from 
which the cooperatives have borrowed mon- 
ey, owns not a single pole, transformer, or 
mile of line. In a sense, REA is the banker 
for the rural electric systems, and the coop- 
eratives are paying back the money they have 
borrowed from REA, on time, ahead of time, 
and with interest. In fact, the principal re- 
payments amount to more than a billion dol- 
lars, and interest payments more than a 
half-billion dollars. 

The cooperatives may not use REA loan 
funds to serve any consumer who already 
is receiving central station electric service 
from another supplier. The consumers now 
being connected by cooperatives are new 
consumers in the areas they pioneered and 
developed—areas that were bypassed as 
Profitless by some of the very companies 
Mr. Vennard represents. 

REA was created in 1935 by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to carry electricity to 
rural areas of the United States. At that 
time only about 1 farm in 10 in this coun- 
try was receiving central station electric 
service, After power companies failed to 
apply for REA loans in any substantial 
numbers, rural electric cooperatives were 
organized to fill the vacuum, and largely 
through their efforts and leadership, more 
than 97 percent of America’s farms are elec- 
trified today, together with millions of non- 
farm rural establishments. 

The work of REA’s borrowers is not done 
today, as Mr. Vennard charges, any more than 
the Job of the commercial utilities which Mr. 
Vennard represents is finished. The job of 
electrification is just beginning when the 
initial connection is made. In the months 
and years which follow connections, each 
consumer uses more and more electricity, 
necessitating improvements in the system 
and new sources of wholesale power to satisfy 
the rising demand. Mr. Vennard’s own insti- 
tute has stated that demand for power on 
the lines of ESI members is doubling every 
10 years. On the lines of REA borrowers, 
power consumption is doubling every 7 to 9 
years. The job of rural electrification Is far 
from finished, 

Mr. Vennard also questions the right of 
REA borrowers to serve “large industries” 
which build in thelr service areas. There is 
nothing in the Rural Electrification Act or 
in the legislative history of that act to pro- 
hibit such service, although in point of fact 
REA borrowers serve few industries which 
could be described as “large.” In a number 
of sparsely settled areas of the United States 
the existence of commercial loads helps to 
make cooperative projects feasible, so that 
even where there is only one farm or ranch 
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per mile of line, it is possible to serve those 
farms at reasonable rates. Even today, the 
systems financed by REA serve only an ayer- 
age of 3.3 consumers to the mile of line; 
power companies serve 30 to 40 consumers 
to the mile. To do their job efficiently in 
such areas, cooperative systems must be al- 
lowed to serve all consumers in the terri- 
tories they have developed—the large ones 
as well as the small ones, the more popu- 
lated areas as well as the sparsely settled 
ones, 

Finally, REA has financed no “unneces- 
sary” generating plants or transmission lines. 
Generation and transmission loans are ap- 
proved by REA only when they are absolutely 
necessary to assure distribution borrowers of 
adequate or dependable power, lower cost 
power, or power free of unfair restrictions 
aimed at hampering their future security and 
effectiveness. Where REA borrowers are able 
to purchase wholesale power in adequate 
amounts, at reasonable rates, under equitable 
contracts, they are more than willing to buy 
power instead of generating it. In fiscal year 
1961, for example, our borrowers purchased 
38 percent of their wholesale power from 
commercial electric companies; they gener- 
ated 16 percent of their power requirements 
themselves. 

When REA is forced to make a generation 
and transmission loan, Mr. Vennard charges 
“secrecy.” What he means is that the power 
companies with which the cooperative have 
been attempting to negotiate for wholesale 
electricity should be apprised of every detail 
of the cooperatives’ alternative plan for ob- 
taining power. Mr. Vennard means that the 
very power companies which have failed to 
negotiate in good faith, which have refused 
to offer reasonable terms to the cooperatives, 
and which have forced the cooperatives to 
move ahead—at considerable cost—with 
their own power supply proposal, should 
have the right to review and the opportunity 
to veto that proposal. This would be an 
unjustifiable invasion of the cooperatives’ 
private business. I repeat, cooperatives are 
private enterprise. 

In summary, there has been no “deviation” 
either by REA or its borrowers from the 
original intent and purpose of the rural elec- 
trification program, which is to improve rural 
living through the benefits of electric power 
by means of long-term, interest-bearing 
loans to local organizations of rural people- 

Sincerely yours, 


Administrator. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., August 2, 1962. 
Mr. FLOYD I, Farman, 
President, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Dran Mr. Farrman: In your letter of July 
13 you made a request on behalf of Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co. that I revoke my ap~ 
proval of the loan requested from REA bY 
the Big Rivers Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp. for the construction of a 66 meg- 
watt steam generating plant, 282 miles of 
transmission line, and related facilities. 

You also requested engineering and ecO~ 
nomic data from our files which would enable 
you to make cost comparisons and asked me 
to hold a hearing for the presentation of 
facts which you believe should be consider 
before this loan is committed. 

Approval of loans by the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 15 
given only after careful and detailed study of 
the application has been made by our staff. 
It is necessary that the application and pro- 
posed purposes of the loan meet fully the rê- _ 
quirements of the Rural Electrification Act 
and the announced policy of REA within the 
limitations of that act. These applications 
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are thoroughly checked, both from the stand- 
point of economic feasibility and technical 
soundness. They are carefully examined to 
determine their legal sufficiency, The pro- 
posed loan to Red Rivers ECO has passed 
all of these tests and on the basis of our 
studies will make possible savings of over 
#3 million in wholesale power costs to the 
cooperative systems to be served during the 
initial 10-year period of plant operation. 
The approval was not lightly given and its 
withdrawal would be both unwarranted and 
unreasonable on the basis suggested in your 
letter. 

The position of the Rural Electrification 
Administration with respect to the custody 
of engineering and economic data sub- 
mitted by applicants in support of their loan 
requests has heen clearly stated on a number 
of occasions. Iam sure that you understand 
what our policy is. In case there is any 
doubt of it, I am enclosing a copy of the re- 
cent bulletin issued on the ‘subject which 
reviews in detail REA policy in this regard. 

REA seeks to encourage ite borrowers to 
Secure power from existing wholesale sup- 
Pliers where this power is available at as low 
& rate as it can be secured through other ar- 
rangements and where it is available on 
fair and reasonable terms. To this end we 
encourage our borrowers to negotiate fully 
With existing suppliers. The record shows 
that the three cooperatives to be served by 
Big Rivers RECC and Big Rivers RECC itself 
have attempted to negotiate a more favor- 
able contract with your company over an 
extended period of time. The company 
chose to stand by its offer of schedule 61 as 
recently as last March and there was no in- 
dication ón the part of Mr. Skinner and Mr. 
Blanton when they calied on me in June 
that the company had changed its position 
on the matter of rates, Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. also declined to make any con- 
tract modification, other than an offer to 
Purchase the cooperative's system. 

I see no useful purpose in the interest of 
the rural electrification program or the Goy- 
ernment in holding a hearing on this appli- 
Cation or any similar application for genera- 
tion and transmission loan funds. These 

are made only if they meet our pub- 
lished criteria, and REA is fully accountable 
to the Congress and the public for the loans 
it makes. Furthermore, in this particular 
instance, as, you know, there will be a full 
Public hearing, not on the REA loan, but on 
the public interest considerations of the 
State of Kentucky before the Public Service 
on of Kentucky. I am sure that 
Kentucky Utilities will have full opportunity 
Present its position on this project at 
that time. 

We do encourage our borrowers to negoti- 
ate with existing power suppliers; but if 

negotiations are to be in good faith 

and are to be fruitful, they must be carried 

On between the borrower and the power sup- 

Pliers involved before our borrowers have 

forced to the expense and effort neces- 

Sary to perfect a successful application for 

an REA generating and transmission loan, 

Kentucky Utilities had full opportunity to do 

It was certainly aware of the intention 

Of the cooperatives to attempt to work out 

Other means of power supply in the event 

their negotiations with Kentucky Utilities 
Were unsuccessful. 

I regret that it was necessary for the co- 

Operatives to seek their own generation and 

ion facilities to meet their power 

Supply needs on the most advantageous basis 

Possible, but it was the insistence of Ken- 

Utilities on rates and terms which the 

tives found were not the most ad- 

Yantageous that prompted their application 

Tor a loan. 
Sincerely yours, 
Norman N. CLAPP, 
Administrator. 
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Frank Boykin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most touching letters 
I have ever read was one written to Con- 
gressman FRANK BOYKIN by his daughter- 
in-law, affectionately known as Beppie 
Boykin. This letter was written shortly 
after Mr. Boxkix's tragic defeat in Ala- 
bama. It bears no date but its composi- 
tion was sometime contemporaneous 
with the recent statewide primary in 
Alabama. FranK Boykin has a big 
heart. As long as he lives, he will go 
through life trying to help everybody. 
His type of enigma only comes once in a 
lifetime. 

This was written by one of the many 
broken hearts which resulted from the 
defeat of my friend, FRANK BOYKIN. 

McINTosH, ALA., 
May 30, 1962. 

Dearest Papa: Ever since that day so long 
ago in 1945 when you put your arm around 
me in affection, and took me to the train 
in Washington when Dick and I had just 
gotten married, I've loved you and been 
proud of you. You have been kind, sweet, 
and generous to me—and to everybody. But 
that's not why I've loved you. 

Since 8 or 10 years ago, I recognized in 
your inherent being, something truly dif- 
ferent and apart from other people. Not 
your wonderful laughter, flamboyant speech 
or distinguished appearance—but something 
intangible—disparate from public acclaim, 
money or anything mundane. I realized 
you truly were seeking to do your Father's 
business. 

Since that time, I've never known you 
to intentionally degrade or villify another 
person. I've never known you to hold a 
grudge for the contradictions in a person’s 
nature which inclined them to want to hurt 
you. I’ve never known any person who 
could carry suffering like a badge of honor. 
You did. I've never known any person who 
truly lived and thought “do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” You 
do. 

Tve never known a person of whom I have 
thought, “Here is a man, called of God, to 
set the example of the strong to the weak.” 
You are such a man. Life ts so full of sor- 
row, and joy, disappointment and pain. 
Most of us are so weak. Without a captain 
to follow, we are lost on the black ocean of 
defeat. But, you. You are different. 

Your sorrows and joys have all been worn 
with the courage of Him who knew sorrow 
and defeat before you. So is it really de- 
feat? No, dear, dear Papa. You have won 
the greatest victory man ever won, that of 
finding the invisible road of doing what is 
right and honorable, and the most impor- 
tant thing about this is, you did it alone 
and by yourself, that in itself far surpasses 
any accolade you may receive, ever, for there 
will be many more for a man such as you 
would never go unnoticed. 

And in your congressional defeat your 
attitude will make many weak men stronger 
for having observed victory in yourself. 

I am more proud of you today than I was 
2 weeks ago because I know your forgiving 
heart will make tough men ashamed, hard 
hearts softer and proud friends more proud. 

Now you can be free of all the leeches 
who wanted too much without giving one 
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thing. You can spread your wonderful sun- 
shine without shackles any more, so do it 
and never look back. You have too many 
guardian angels looking after you, so I know 
life will now in some measure repay you for 
all the great and wonderful things you have 
done. 

Just feel sorry for the little people, with 
little hearts and minds who will wander 
erratically through life and never know any 
good thoughts or good rewards. 

I love you, 
Berrie BOYKIN, 


Cuban Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter from Mrs. Harold 
Chait, president, Baltimore Woman’s 
Committee for Cuban Freedom, together 
with a statement of the program of this 
group and articles from the press cover- 
ing this subject: 

BALTIMORE WOMAN’s COMMITTEE 

FOR CUBAN FREEDOM. 
Baltimore, Md., October 3, 1962. 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Fatton: On February 20, 1962, 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
at the request of the Baltimore Woman's 
Committee for Cuban Freedom, an article by 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, titled “Freedom 
Fighters: Frederick Cleric Enlists in Anti- 
Castro Movement,” which was about our 
honorary chaplain, Rey. Father Joseph F. 
Thorning. Because of your magnificent co- 
operation in doing this for us we now are 
writing for you to consider the en- 
closed three articles, about our “philosophy 
of freedom" program for the Cuban chil- 
dren. I also enclose the article I wrote and 
turned over to the press. It would be in-_ 
teresting to insert my original copy too. 

We feel that our program merits public 
support. An insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp would help tremendously. 

If it is possible, when you finish with the 
enclosed clippings please return them to me, 
Thank you very much for your courtesy and 
consideration in this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puyuurs Cuatt, President. 


Copy SUBMITTED To BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


(By Baltimore Woman's Committee for 
Cuban Freedom) 

A “philosophy of freedom" program for 
Cuban refugee children has been launched 
here, by the Baltimore Woman's Committee 
for Cuban Freedom. The program, accord- 
ing to Committee President Mrs. Harold B. 
Chait is to educate the refugee children in 
the value and principles of democracy. 

“What is happening to Cuban children is 
the real tragedy of Castro's Cuba,” Mrs. 
Chaitt said. “The Communists are indoc- 
trinating Cuban children from the age of 3 
up. More than a million young people are 
being systematically brainwashed. We feel 
we must do something to rescue at least a 
few members of that lost generation.” 

The committee ts offering classes for the 
study of the democratic heritege of both the 
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United States and Cuba. Mrs. Manuel Al- 
pendre, committee secretary, a former kin- 
dergarten teacher, is instructing 
children in the lives and philosophies of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Cuba’s Jose Marti. 

“We are taking field trips to nearby na- 
tional monuments and historic sites,” Mrs. 
Chait said. “We want the children to visit 
Mount Vernon, Lincoln’s Tomb, Fort Mc- 
Henry, and other symbols of freedom. Last 
week we visited Annapolis and were greeted 
by Gov. J. Millard Tawes.” 

Mrs, Chait said a number of refugee chil- 
dren had offered to contribute pennies to a 
fund for restoring the American Eagle which 
was atop the Maine Monument in Havana. 
The Eagle was topped by order of the Castro 
regime and replaced by a Soviet “peace” 
dove. 

“It was a very touching gesture,” Mrs. 
Chait said, “but we felt that perhaps it 
would be better if the children understood 
the true meaning of such monuments. 

“It’s not our purpose to indoctrinate them 
in American history,” Mrs. Chait continued. 
“Nor is this a sort of Americanization pro- 
gram. We want the children to understand 
the universal principles of human freedom 
and the fallacies of communism. We also 
want these children to understand what has 
happened to them—some of the younger 
ones aren’t sure why they are here. And 
we want them to know what is going on in 
their homeland right now.” 

“The Cuban Communists have launched a 
massive campaign to captufe the country's 
youth. Thousands of children are being 
shipped to Russia for indoctrination. Com- 
munist teachers indoctrinate hundred of 
thousands of others in state schools. One 
estimate is that well over 100,000 Cuban 
youths are now fanatic Communists. 

“Our program: is only a small part of an 
operation to rescue and preserve for democ- 
racy at least a few of those children. Nearly 
30,000 have already left Cuba and more ar- 
rive in the US. every day. Parents unable 
to leave put their children on outbound 
planes with nothing more than a frantic 
note appealing for help pinned to the child’s 
shirt or blouse. Every night brave men risk 
their lives slipping Into Cuba in small boats 
to ferry a few more children to freedom. 

“We are determined that bravery and trust 
shall not be betrayed.” 


[Article as it appeared in the Baltimore Sun] 
CUBAN CHILDREN TRAINING SET 

A “philosophy of freedom” for 
Cuban refugee children Is being launched by 
the Baltimore Woman's Committee for Cuban 
Freedom. 

The committee plans to offer classes for the 
study of the Democratic heritage of both the 
United States and Cuba. It is also planning 
field trips to nearby national monuments and 
historic sites. 

Mrs. Harold B. Chait, committee president, 
said the was not an attempt to in- 
doctrinate the children in American history. 

“Nor is this a sort of Americanization pro- 
gram,” she said, “We want the children to 
understand the universal principles of hu- 
man freedom and the fallacies of commu- 
nism. We also want those children to under- 
stand what has happened to them—some of 
the younger ones aren't sure why they are 
here. 

AFFAIRS IN HOMELAND 


“And we want them to know what is go- 
ing on in their homeland right now.” 

The committee president said the children 
would be instructed in the lives and philo- 
sophies of Washington, Lincoln, and Cuba's 
Jose Marti. She said the teacher would be 
Mrs. Marta Alpendre, committee secretary, 
and a former kindergarten teacher. 

“Our program,” she said. “is only a small 
part of an operation to rescue and preserve 
for democracy at least a few of those chil- 
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dren. Nearly 30,000 have already left Cuba 
and more arrive in the United States every 
day. 

FRANTIC PLEAS FOR HELP 

“Parents unable to leave put their chil- 
dren on outbound planes with nothing more 
than a frantic note appealing for help 
pinned to the child’s shirt or blouse. 

“Every night brave men risk their lives 
slipping into Cuba in small boats to ferry 
a few more children to freedom. 

“We are determined that bravery and trust 
shall not be betrayed.” 


[From the Miami News, Aug. 21, 1962] 
CUBAN FREEDOM EDUCATION 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

A dedicated group of American and Cuban 
(refugee) women in Baltimore, where a num- 
ber of Cuban exiles are settled, are engaged 
in a program that merits expansion into all 
other areas sheltering those who have fled 
from Fidel Castro's Communist dictatorship. 

Functioning as a nonpolitical and self- 
sustaining Baltimore Woman's Committee 
for Cuban Freedom, the group launched a 
philosophy-of-freedom program designed to 
educate Cuban refugee children in the values 
and principles of democracy. 

As a supplement to their regular courses 
of education in public and private schools 
in the Baltimore area, the women are offer- 
ing extracurricular classes for the study of 
the democratic heritage of both Cuba and 
the United States to Cuban children who 
have come with and without their parents 
from Communist Cuba. 

Among other things, the Cuban children 
will learn of the lives and philosophies of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Cuba's Marti. To 
add interest to the instruction field trips 
will be made to nearby national monuments 
and historic sites that have become symbols 
of freedom. 

Heading the program currently is an Amer- 
ican, Mrs. Harold B. Chait. Working with 
her are several other U.S. citizens and Cuban 
women, including some teachers. 

“It is not our purpose to indoctrinate the 
Cuban children in American history,” em- 
phasized Mrs. Chait. “Nor is this any sort of 
an Americanization program. 

“We want the children to understand the 
principles of human freedom and the falla- 
cies of communism. We also want them to 
understand what has happened to them. 
Some of the younger ones aren't sure why 
they are here. We want them to know also 
what is going on in their homeland right 
now—in terms that their young minds can 
understand.” 

Basically, the women’s committee points 
out, the Baltimore program is an antidote. 

“What is happening to Cuban children still 
in Cuba is the real tragedy of Castro’s Com- 
munist regime,” Mrs, Chait says. “The Com- 
munists there are indoctrinating Cuban chil- 
dren from the age of 3 years. More than a 
million young people are being systematically 
brainwashed. We must do something to 
rescue at least a few members of this lost 
generation.” 

There is no fiction in what the Baltimore 
group says about children in Cuba today, 
who might well turn out to be a major prob- 
lem in tomorrow's Cuba. Thousands of Cu- 
ban youth have already been sent to Russia 
for training and education and Cuban 
schools are dominated by the Reds. They are 
working on Cuban minds in their most im- 
pressionable years, 

Why wouldn't a program similar to Baltl- 
more's be good for Miami? 


[From the Baltimore News-Post, Sept. 
21, 1962] 
Youna CUBAN Exes TOLD ABOUT DEMOCRACY 
The most discouraging aspect of any bat- 
tle—of ideologies is the warping of young 
minds. 
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Since the Red takeover in Cuba, Commu- 
nists have been systematically brainwashing 
more than a million Cuban children from the 
ages of 3 and up. 

Under sponsorship of the Baltimore Wom- 
an's Committee for Cuban Freedom, many of 
these children who have come to the United 
States are being told the American side of 
the story. 

Yet, the purpose of this “Philosophy of 
Freedom“ program is not to indoctrinate the 
refugee children in American history. What 
is being taught are universal principles of 
human freedom. 

In Baltimore under the tutelage of Mrs. 
Manuel Alpendre, committee secretary and 
former kindergarten teacher, the children 
are learning about the lives and philosophies 
ee a Lincoln, and Cuba's José 


In particular, the program emphasizes. 
democratic heritages of both the United 
States and Cuba. 

The children are taken on tours to such 
monuments to freedom as Fort McHenry, 
Lincoln's Tomb, and others. 

Recently some of the children visited Gov- 
ernor Tawes in Annapolis and heard him de- 
scribe events during the signing of the 1784 
peace treaty at Annapolis, which ended the 
Revolutionary War. 

The program is only a part of a national 
campaign designed to take care of the 
mounting influx of children being brought 
to this country from Cuba. 


In Defense of Foreign Aid Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, that 
the general public is becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed at certain facets of our 
foreign aid program is substantiated by 
personal contacts and letters I receive. 


The following editorial appeared in a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Pa.) 
Inquirer. It raises questions many of 
us have raised without answer by those 
who support bigger and bigger handouts. 

FOREIGN Am BLACKMAILERS 


Substantial cuts being made by Congress 
In foreign ald requests of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration are a natural and understand- 
able reaction of resentment against the two- 
bit chiselers In some countries abroad who 
are trying to make a fool of Uncle Sam. 

We in America are a patient and generous 
people but some foreign heads of govern- 
ment are going too far in accepting our aid 
dollars with one hand while giving us a 
sharp slap in the face with the other. 

When these unprincipled doubledealers 
blazenly embrace leaders of communism 
while simultaneously reaching into US. 
pockets for more dough, it's time to blow 
the whistle and call a halt. 

Some of these phonies have been playing 
their crooked game for a long time. Tito 
of Yugoslavia and Nasser of Egypt are 
among the worst. India's Nehru isn’t quite 
in the same class, perhaps, but the line he's 
walking between East and West is getting 
very thin. 

Sukarno of Indonesia is one of the 
smoothest of the lot. He comes over 
periodically to persuade us to raise the 
foreign aid ante. Then he goes home to 
make big friendship scenes with Moscow 
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and Peiping. In between times he manages 
& little military aggression on his own, such 
as taking over several hundred thousand 
Papuans. American aid money helps 
mightily in these escapades, 

A new breed of foreign aid grabbers is 
emerging, personified by Nkrumah of Ghana 
and Ben Bella of Algeria. They aren't even 
subtle about it. They tell Washington, in 
effect: Lay the cash on the line or we'll 
go to Moscow.” Nkrumah pulled that stunt 
to get millions for the Volta Dam and the 
United States meekly forked over. 

Ben Bella is a novice in the foreign aid 
shenanigans but he's catching on fast. He 
arrived Saturday for his first visit to this 
country and his first meeting with President 
Kennedy. He was insulting from the out- 
set by scheduling a visit to Castro's Cuba 
on the way home. Ben Bella boasts of 
“neutrality” while extending the 
Stretched hand. 

These two-by-four blackmailers can never 
be satisfied. And they can not be trusted, 
either. 

It's no wonder Congress is rebelling. And 
it is too bad that our friends abroad who 
need and deserve all the help we can give 
them may suffer because of the foreign aid 
cuts. But it is time we clamped down on 
the two-faced swindlers who play both 
ends against the middle. 

If Ben Bella, Nkrumah, Sukarno, Nassar 
and the rest insist on playing a dangerous 
game with the Kremlin, that is their busi- 
ness, but there is no reason why Americans 
should feel obliged to sweeten the pot. 


out- 


The 43d Anniversary of Lieutenant Frank 
J. McConnell Post 229, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, October 7, 1962, in my congres- 
Sional district, the Lieutenant Frank J. 
McConnell Post No. 229, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, cele- 
brated its 43d anniversary. The present 
Commander of this post, Mr. George 
Bauer, made the welcoming address 
While Past Commander William Mc- 
Carthy was master of ceremonies for the 
Program commemorating this anniver- 
Sary 


In conjunction with this anniversary 
Celebration, a plaque for dedicated serv- 
was presented to Hon. Eric J. Treu- 
lich, city councilman and vice chairman 
Of the New York City council, for his 
dedication and devotion to community 
Service and duty. 

As a part of the celebration of the 43d 
anniversary, there was dedicated a new 
Lieutenant Frank J. McConnell Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Park at Atlantic Avenue 
on Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill, 

eens, N.Y., within my congressional 
district, 

It was my privilege and pleasure to be 
in attendance at this celebration and 
dedication. The park was dedicated to 
the standard bearer of said post, Lt. 

J. McConnell, who was born on 
September 11, 1897, on 114th Street in 
chmond Hill, He was a member of the 
ond Hill Baptist Church at 91st 
Avenue and 114th Street. 
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He attended Jamaica High School for 
2 years and then attended Poly Prep in 
Brooklyn in order to take Greek. He was 
graduated from Poly Prep. 

He attended Princeton University for 2 
years ‘and at the age of 20 he entered 
Plattsburg on a dispensation due to the 
4 he had not reached his 21st birth- 

ay. 
At Plattsburg, McConnell was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. Lieutenant McConnell 
was assigned to the 7th Field Artillery, 
of the Ist Division. 

Lt. Frank J. McConnell was killed in 
action in France on the 26th day of July 
1918 and his body lies in France. 

Lieutenant McConnell was the first 
boy from Richmond Hill to be killed in 
action in World War I. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
Hon. Eric J. Treulich for his service to 
the community and to commend the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Lieutenant Frank 
J. McConnell Post, for memorializing 
our dearly departed standard bearer and 
for their continued work for the veterans 
and the community. 


Hon. William M. Tuck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest pleasures any man elected 
to serve in this body can know is the 
realization that his constituents are 
proud of his service to them. 

This past Tuesday, the people of Vir- 
ginia’s Fifth Congressional District gath- 
ered at Danville to pay tribute to one 
of their former Governors and the man 
who now represents them in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, of Halifax. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, BILL TUCK, is unop- 
posed for reelection to his sixth term. 
That fact alone is certainly a tribute to 
his service here, but, as an old friend of 
his, I am pleased to say that BILL Tuck’s 
Fifth District people wanted him to know 
that they are proud of him and of his 
service to them. Democrats from 
throughout the Fifth District, which 
sprawls along in southside Virginia and 
crosses the Blue Ridge Mountains, ex- 
pressed their pride by staging Bill Tuck 
Day at the great Danville Fair. 

I was at the fairground in Danville 
Tuesday, Mr. Speaker, and it was one of 
the greatest days of my life. I have 
known the gentleman from Virginia, 
BILL Tuck, all my life. He and my 
grandfather, State Senator Thomas J. 
Downing, were fast friends and his name 
has been a byword around our home for 
nearly 40 years. It was a great honor 
for me to be there in Danville with him 
when his lifetime of public service was 
so impressively recognized. 

The meeting was presided over by An- 
drew A. Farley, the long time chairman 
of the Fifth District Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, and the meeting was at- 
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tended by prominent citizens from all 
over the district, including the county 
and city officials, and the State senators 
and members of the house of delegates 
from that district. 


I will never forget this past Tuesday, 
Mr. Speaker, and it occurs to me that 
BILL Tuck's many friends and colleagues 
here would like to read about what one 
newspaper termed a “Political Love Af- 
fair.” With your permission, may I call 
the Members’ attention to the following 
two editorials that appeared in the Dan- 
ville Register and the Danville Bee: 
|From the Danville (Va.) Register, Oct. 9, 

1962] 


POLITICAL LOVE AFFAIR 


The Democratic committee and the Great 
Danville Fair have cooperated in making this 
second day of the 1962 exhibition Bill Tuck 
Day. And to give meaning to the designa- 
tion, Democrats from all portions of the Fifth 
Congressional District will gather at the fair- 
grounds about 4 p.m. to pay tribute to the 
former Governor of Virginia who represents 
the people in Congress. 

Congressmen are no great shakes. There 
are 437 of them until the elections again 
reduce the number to the familiar 435. But 
officials of the caliber and character of Wr- 
LIAM MUNFORD Tuck do not come so-many- 
to-the-thousand, and when one does appear 
on the scene, it is an occasion of some mo- 
ment. : 

WittiaM Munrorp Tuck, the Halifax na- 
tive, the foster son of Hargrave Military 
Academy, the College of William and Mary, 
and Washington and Lee University and the 
adoptive son of William and Mary, William 
and Lee, Hampden Sydney and Elon College 
(North Carolina), is beloved as a native in 
every part of the Old Dominion. That is be- 
cause anyone who knows both can plainly 
see that “Big Brut” is as indigenous to 
Virginia as tobacco, peanuts, country music, 
Brunswick stew, dogwood, and a belief that 
all power is vested in the people and derives 
from the consent of the governed, rather than 
handed down to them. 

Because ‘Brg BILL” has been without pre- 
tense and has had the courage to speak up 
for the democracy in which he believes, be- 
cause he has stood for solid accomplishment 
and sound realities, he has been kept in the 
public service most of his adult life. First, 
the people of Halifax County sent him to 
the house of delegates, and he did so well 
they promoted him to the Virginia senate, 
a proud body of lawmakers. Tuck began to 
bulge at the waistline but not at the head, 
and so the people of Virginia, recognizing his 
merits as a senator, elected him to be their 
Lieutenant Governor. Then, when another 
forceful leader was needed in Richmond, the 
people of Virginia turned to WIN M. 
Tuck to guide them through the critical 
postwar years. This BILL Tuck did with skill, 
foresight, and courage. When he left the 
governorship in January 1950, there was no 
man in a with more people who con- 
sidered him their warm and warmhearted 
friend. 

Back at South Boston to practice law and 
serve on corporate boards, BILL Tuck was 
bored. So, when Tom Stanley decided to 
leave his seat in Congress to seek the gov- 
ernorship, Democrats in convention here in 
early 1953 nominated the former Governor 
to be their man in Washington. He has 
been since, with growing popularity both in 
Washington and in his own Fifth District. 

It is fitting that the people of the district 
let Mr. Tuck know how they feel about him 
today. We suspect, however, that “Bic BILL" 
already has an inkling, because if we ever 
have seen a political love affair it is betwixt 
BL Tuck and the people of the Fifth Dis- 
trict. And the intentions, should anyone 
inguire, are strictly honorable on both sides. 
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[From the Danville (Va.) Bee] 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM HALIFAX 


Tomorrow will give to people of the Fifth 
Congressional District an opportunity to 
hand an orchid to Congressman WILLIAM M. 


be his day at the Danville Fair which 

progress this week, enabling the peo- 
of the constituency to tell him that his 
long State service is worthy of the accolade. 
The expression of district benevolence and 
approval is worth far more to a public serv- 
ant than flowers at his bier. 

Congressman DoW] ] NG, of Newport News, 
is to have a few words to say tomorrow on 
the record of Bru Tuck and it is a record 
that deserves some notice. It is a mistake 
to believe that the measure of a Congress- 
man’s validity is inspired legislation. That 
is not the case at all.. The real virtue of 
onal service is not the enrollment 
of new bills but seeing that those offered 
for passage are in keeping with the times 
and are not overly presumptuous constitu- 
tionally. And it happens that there never 
was a time when legislation needs such care- 
ful screening and also that someone some- 
where shows willingness to stand up and be 
counted for the perpetuation of State rights. 

Con: Tuck, unopposed in Noyem- 
ber, knows his Virginia. He served as Gov- 
ernor of the State and derived a knowledge 
of its affairs. He has served the Democratic 
Party with signal faith im its precepts and 
its objectives. He has spoken out as few 
others in Virginia on the dangers of the 
removal of all segregation barriers and it 
has not been doubletalk but straight-from- 
the-shoulder convictions. 

The Halifax County squire, when not in 
Washington attending to the mandate given 
him repeatedly by his Fifth District con- 
stituents, has kept close to the people. He 
is one of those Members who does not be- 
lieve that, once elected to Congress, the 
Member suddenly mounts the Olympian 
heights and pontificates on what he believes 
is good for the people, rather than what 
the people want and in what terms they are 
thinking. He is also a member who responds 
to the duty—so often ignored by others— 
of answering letters mailed to him from 
his district, The answer may not always 
please the constituent, but it is the ex- 
pression of an honest opinion. 

The Bee hopes that the district will be 
well represented at the fair tomorrow since 
it is the first opportunity it has had in 
giving him a pat on the back for keeping at 

ts level, and that means the people's 
level, in spite of his advancement in the 
field of politics. 

His pungent remarks on pending legisla- 
tion and departures from the middle of the 
road have done much to arouse the people 
of his district from the complacency which 
is viewed in many parts of the county 
with concern by the political savants of the 
day. 
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Organizations of Ukrainian Liberation 
Movement Condemn Soviet Russian 
Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, in 1954 a Soviet plot to assas- 
sinate Georgi Okolovich, a Russian 
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anti-Communist leader then residing in 
West Germany, had a happy ending 
when the Soviet intelligence officer as- 
signed to supervise the Moscow-ordered 
murder surrendered to the intended vic- 
tim and defected to the West. 

A trial is now taking place in West 
Germany involving two other Moscow 
murder orders which had horrifyingly 
tragic endings. This triai demands the 
attention of every American who has 
any doubts about the international Com- 
munist conspiracy’s willingness to resort 
to violence to achieve its ends. The de- 
fendant in the trial is a former secret 
Soviet agent, Bogdan N. Stashynsky, who 
defected to the West in 1961 and who 
admitted that on two earlier occasions 
he had illegally entered West Germany 
and successfully carried out Kremlin in- 
structions to commit murder. 

One victim was Stepan Bandera, the 
anti-Communist leader of the Organiza- 
tion of Ukrainian Nationalists. The 
other was a prominent anti-Communist 
Ukrainian writer, Dr. Lev Rebt. Sta- 
shynsky confessed that he had killed 
each of them with a poison-squirting 
pistol fired in their faces at pointblank 
range. 

Obviously, there is no limit to what 
the Communist conspiracy will do to 
snuff out anticommunism wherever pos- 
sible, and there is no limit to the unholy 
methods that it will use to do so. 

On October 7, 1962, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., a rally sponsored by Organizations 
of Ukrainian Liberation Movement in 
the United States of America adopted 
a most appropriate resolution pertaining 
to the Soviet Union and assassinations 
and I herewith place it in the RECORD. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT RALLY HELD on OC- 

'TOBER 7, 1962, In PHILADELPHIA, PA, SPON- 

BORED BY ORGANIZATIONS OF UKRAINIAN LIB- 

ERATION MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 

Whereas Bogdan N. Stashynsky, agent of 
the Soviet-Russian secret police (KGB), de- 
fected to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and confessed to having assassinated upon 
direct orders of the KGB in Moscow, on 
the territory of Western Germany, the head 
of the Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists Stepan Bandera, the symbol of Ukrainian 
independence and Dr. Lev Rebet, the noted 
Ukrainian writer and journalist; and 

Whereas the authorities of the Federal 
Republic of Germany established beyond 
doubt that the above-named persons were 
murdered with poison pistols, employed by 
the above-named Russian agent, which con- 
stitutes an utterly immoral, inhuman, and 
criminal method of destroying the fighters 
for freedom; and 

Whereas the assassination wes perpetrated 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. against 
leaders of movements struggling to liberate 
the Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions from colonial enslavement by Soviet 
Russia, and fighting for self-determination, 
independence, national integrity, equality 
of all citizens before law, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and all the fundamental 
human rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To ask the Court trying defend- 
ant Stashynsky to make it fully clear that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
agent in the planning and perpetration of 
these horrible murders; and further be it 

Resolved, To call upon the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany to ex- 
pose on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
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tions which suffer under Communist domi- 
nated regimes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American people shouid 
be informed about this trial as widely as 
possible, inasmuch as the case exposes Soviet 
Russian imperialistic methods, used for 
achieving a world Soviet Russian Empire and 
whose methods transcend the Nazi genocide 
practices in their brutality as revealed at 
the process of Eichmann; and be it further 

Resolved, That the methods used in the 
assassination of the Ukrainian freedom fight- 
ers are basically the same as those used in 
“Cuba and therefore require a common re- 
sponse; and be it finally 

Resolved, To request the free nations of 
the world to condemn Soviet Russian coloni- 
alism with its hideous methods and to de- 
mand action alming at liquidation of the 
greatest, most tyrannical and criminal co- 
lonial Empire of Soviet Russia. 


Standards of Practice of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Post- 
al Operations of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, it has been 
my opportunity to meet with mail users 
throughout the country and to become 
familiar with the aims and objectives of 
their organizations. Two years ago I 
reported the standards of practice which 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
asks its members to observe faithfully. 

My attention has just been called to 
a statement that spells out further the 
high standards set for mail users by the 
above organization. Under the title of 
“Rigid Code of Ethics Regulates Direct 
Mail Group,” Mr. Angelo Venezian, new- 
ly elected chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the 45-year-old Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, appeared as 
guest columnist for Joseph Kaselow in 
the September 7, 1962, issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, with postal rates out of 
the picture, mail users and the Post 
Office Department will be working in 
close cooperation in the months to come 
to improve the postal service—a matter 
in which they are mutually concerned. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this column by Mr. Venezian in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Congress: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 
7. 1962 
Rram Cops or ETHICS REGULATES DIRECT MAIL 
GROUP 
(By Angelo Venezian) 

There were almost 65 billion pieces of mall 
sent out last year, and three-quarters of it 
was either business inspired or in response 
to a business offer—all of which goes to make 
direct mail advertising big business in the 
best sense of the word. 

But the surprising thing about this im- 
mense, $2 billion advertising medium is how 
little is known about it outside the confines 
of professional mailing circles, A major 
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Teason for its lack of notoriety is simply that 
mail advertising is quiet, in the sense that 
its audience is preselected and contacted 
Privately; and secondly, because 99 percent 
Of direct mall is strictly “reputable” in the 
Sense that the consumer is protected against 
fraud and other improprieties. 

This protection is due not only to the Fed- 
eral Government which has always made it 
an offense to misuse the mail in a narrow, 
legislatic sense depending on the interpre- 
tation of “misuse.” The unseen protection, 
however, is provided broadly and demand- 
ingly by the 45-year-old Direct Mall Adver- 

Association which gives no quarter to 
any form of misleading or abusive mail, go- 
ing beyond the call of postal regulations. 

POLICING ROLE 


Composed of mail users, paper and en- 
velope suppliers, art and service organiza- 
tions as well as equipment manufacturers, 
the DMAA has performed a policing role for 
two generations in protecting the consumer 
against the unscrupulous and has been re- 
Sponsible for raising the ethics and integrity 
Of mail advertising to a high plane. 

While the public is generally unaware of 
Its services, the DMAA reviews not only the 
Mailings of its 2,500 members but spot checks 
Other mails which are periodically brought 
to its attention. If misconduct or misrepre- 
Sentation is suspected, DMAA calis the cul- 
Prit to task with notice to correct or desist. 
Continued or repeated abuse is reported to 
the better business bureaus, and to the Post 
Office if a specific infraction of regulations 
ls made, In a highly competitive business 
Such as direct mail, a report“ is highly dam- 
aging. The upshot is that most mailers to- 
day tread the straight and narrow, 

Specific standards of DMAA's rigid code 
include five areas: (1) No ambiguous state- 
Ments on products or services, (2) return 
Money promptly if merchandise was misrep- 
Tesented by the seller, (3) make no offensive 
or immoral offer, (4) no promotion of gam- 
bling devices or pornographic material, (5) 

no unsolicited merchandise for which 
Payment ts requested. 

Within the next 12 months, the associa- 
tion will further implement its code with 
Operating standards and even more specific 
Tules and regulations. The crux of the new 
Hort will center on obtaining pledges from 
ember companies as well as others to fol- 
‘Ow the code rigorously. Coupled with this 
approach, an intensified drive will get under- 
Way to flush out minor mail abusers who 

ve thus far managed to lurk just within 
f Code’s gray area. Those who persist in 
alling short of code requirements will be 
Teported to either the chambers of com- 
Merce, the PTO, the Post Office or to other 
te tions for joint action. 

the future, compliance with DMAA stand- 
4 will provide upon request a seal of 
Pproval“ to be affixed to individual mailings 
t have been cleared in advance. 
COOPERATION GIVEN 


t It will also extend its cooperation and 
cilities to the advertising council in order 
P sponsor the council's approved cam- 


tus other area under cultivation is raising 
k image of direct mail. itself. The full 
— ot how it contributes to the economy 
Ugh the employment of more than 1 
ang on workers by thousands of companies, 
nud, through the sale of over $29 billion an- 
Wally in goods and services, is one that 
We telling and public understanding. 
— Business Mall Foundation, which has 
eis, consolidated with DMAA, has that job 
ren. oUt for itself in addition to developing 
Of the tion, purpose, and an understanding 
contributions of direct mall to the 
Conomy, 
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At the same time the direct mail organi- 
zation is attempting to improve its image, 
it will continue to assume botif greater pub- 
He responsibility and advertising leadership. 


For Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein an article 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning, Friday, October 12, 1962. 
My wife found a picture of a wonderful 
group of sacrificing women who have 
done so much for our sick in Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service Hospital. 
Mrs. Ralph M. Graham, retiring chair- 
man of the coordinating council, and 
Mrs. Lykes M. Boykin, retiring president 
of the Volunteer Service Corps. 

And in this picture, fixing a pin on 
Mrs. Boykin’s collar, is Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Towler, director of the Sibley Hospital 
volunteer services program. Both Mrs. 
Graham and Mrs. Boykin have completed 
more than 500 hours of volunteer service 
to. the patients in the hospital. No 
money for this work—just a good feeling 
in their hearts and all over for helping 
somebody in trouble; 500 hours for each 
one of these wonderful women would 
have made them pilots in the Air Force 
or most anything else. And there were 
13 other volunteers and 100-hour pins 
were awarded to 80 women at a recog- 
nition banquet here at the Metropolitan 
Memorial Methodist Church on Octo- 
ber 4. 

I congratulate all of these wonderful 
women who were glad to go out and work 
and pray and give comfort to the sick 
people that needed it so much. I wish 
we could put the picture of these women 
in the great CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause to me, each one of them looks like 
a saint and I happen to know they are. 

God bless and keep them and give them 
the strength to carry on the great work 
they have done and are doing and will 
continue to do. 

The article follows: 

For SERVICE 

Diamond-encrusted service pins were 
awarded by the volunteer service corps of 
the Sibley Memorial Hospital, the woman's 
division of Christian Service Hospital, to Mrs, 
Ralph M. Graham, retiring chairman of the 
coordinating council, and to Mrs. Lykes M. 
Boykin, retiring president of the volunteer 
service corps. Fixing the pin to Mrs. 
Boykin's collar is Mrs. Elizabeth B. Towler, 
director of the Sibley Hospital volunteer 
services program. Both Mrs. Graham and 
Mrs. Boykin have completed more than 500 
hours of volunteer services to patients at 
the hospital. Five hundred-hour pins were 
awarded to 13 other volunteers, and 100-hour 
pins to 80 women at a recognition banquet 
held at Metropolitan Memorial Methodist 
Church, October 4. . 
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Basic Failures of the Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on June 4, 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of Ken- 
tucky made the keynote speech at the 
Republican State convention at Hart- 
ford, Conn. At this convention, our can- 
didate for Governor, John Alsop, our 
candidates for State offices, for U.S. 
Senator, HORACE SEELY-BROWN, and for 
Congressman at large, John Lupton, were 
nominated. ' 

I ask that this speech by Senator Coor- 
ER be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for many reasons, It was of im- 
portance because Senator Cooper de- 
clared in this speech, 4 months ago, the 
basic failures of the administration of 
President Kennedy, and pointed out the 
record and principles of the Republican 
Party. The speech has been widely and 
favorably commented on by newspapers 
throughout the country, and it has served 
as a basic and helpful document for 
many of our candidates. Its truths are 
applicable in any section of the Nation, 
and that is as it should be. 

Senator Cooper is listened to with re- 
spect in the Senate and the country. He 
has had a long and varied experience in 
political life. A native of Somerset in 
the mountains of Kentucky—and Ken- 
tucky’s one Republican congressional 
district, which has given Republican ma- 
jorities since the Civil War—Senator 
Cooper entered politics in 1925. He 
served as precinct and county chairman, 
was elected when 25 years old to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature and later served as 
county judge, and circuit judge of his 
judicial district. 

In 1942, at the age of 41, he enlisted as 
a private in the Army, and served in 
General Patton’s 3d Army in his cam- 
paigns through France, Luxembourg, 
and Germany. He rose to the rank of 
captain and was awarded the Bronze 
Star. At the close of the war he was 
assigned to reorganize the judicial sys- 
tem of Bavaria. 

Since 1946, he has been chosen by the 
Republican Party of Kentucky six times 
as the nominee for U.S. Senate. In 
1946, 1952, and 1956 he was elected to 
fill unexpired terms. In 1960 he was 
elected for a 6-year term receiving a 
majority of 200,000—the largest ever 
given to any candidate of either party 
in Kentucky. 

He has served as a delegate at three 
sessions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; as an adviser to the 
Secretary of State i. the organization 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; and in 1955 was appointed by 
President Eisenhower to be Ambassador 
to India and Nepal. In 1960 he was 
named the “ablest Republican in the 
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Senate” by newspaper reporters who 
cover the Senate proceedings. 

I mention these facts because Sena- 
tor Cooper has joined in his life, prac- 
tical working experience in the Repub- 
lican Party, service at the local and 
State levels, and experience in foreign 
affairs as well as in the U.S. Senate. His 
speech at Hartford nailed down as fun- 
damental issues in this campaign, the in- 
ability of the administration to estab- 
lish a fiscal policy, its never-ending 
grasp for power, and its indecision in 
both national and international affairs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

TO THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, 

HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 4, 1962 


It is a great honor to address this conven- 
tion. I was glad when Senator Busn asked 
if I could do so. 

Senator Prescott BusH of Connecticut is 
the best informed Member of the U.S, Senate 
on fiscal and monetary matters—but he is 
more. Responsible in his speech and votes, 
humane and progressive, a man of convic- 
tion and integrity, he is one of the most in- 
fluential Members of the Senate and is re- 

throughout the Nation. We will miss 
his leadership. We hold him in affection, as 
we do his great wife, Dotty Bush. All of us, 
I know, are sad that he has decided to retire 
from the Senate, he would have been re- 
elected. But an element of his decision was 
that Connecticut has many Republicans cap- 
able of representing it ably and effectively. 
And I am sure that the candidate you select 
will succeed him. 

I 

The 1962 elections are of critical impor- 
tance. For the American people—in choos- 
ing between the two parties—are called upon 
to determine the basic direction of our coun- 
try’s economic and foreign policies. 

This statement may sound extravagant. 
But the record of contradictions and failures 
of the Kennedy administration bears out the 
truth of my statement. For its fallure flows 
essentially from its inability to determine its 
economic philosophy. It flows also from its 
lack of faith in the private enterprise sys- 
tem, and from its lack of faith in the tradi- 
tional processes of our Government. 

The election this fall will be a turning 
point. The people are ready to reverse the 
trend of the Kennedy administration. 

Here in Connecticut, and across the Na- 
tion, the Republican Party will lead the way. 
This is the year of victory for our party. We 
will win a Republican victory in Connecticut, 
we will elect a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives, and gain Republican seats in 
the Senate. 

1 

Two years ago, the President promised the 
American people that a Democratic admin- 
istration wold lead our country to a new 
frontier of unparalleled economic growth, of 
confidence, prosperity, and leadership in the 
world. 

The Kennedy administration has been 
favored by the continuing surge of growth 
and confidence fostered by the Eisenhower 
administration. The “box score“ of bills 
pushed through by the Democratic majority 
appears impressive. I am always surprised 
that the President's advisers, and even some 
political pundits, think that a “box score” 
is more important than the substance of the 
bills. They are the bills he has contended 
‘were necessary “to get the country moving 
agaln“ —to bring jobs, prosperity, and eco- 
nomic growth. 

But as Senator DIRKSEN recently said, they 
have been the agents of shrinkmanship“ in- 
stead of growthmanship!: Nearly 4 million 


. source of jobs. 
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people are still unemployed in our country; 
business failures have increased 11 percent; 
mortgage foreclosures are up 40 percent, the 
biggest 1-year Increase since the depression 
of 1932; farmers’ costs are at an alltime 
high, and the parity ratio is the lowest in 
over 20 years; the cost of living is the high- 
est In U.S, history; and the outflow of Amer- 
ican gold from our shores continues. 

This is a state of affairs in which the Re- 
publican Party finds no pleasure. For we 
believe—as does the country—that the Amer- 
ican economy is basically strong. 

The slack in our economy flows from a 
lack of confidence in the Democratic admin- 
istration’s policy. 

But it goes deeper. The root of the un- 
certainty, and the lack of confidence which 
plague our country today lies, first, in the 
administration's inability to determine its 
economic philosophy and, second, in its ob- 
sessive reach for power. 

mr 


On the one hand. the President promises 
steady progress. toward a balanced budget. 
He has spoken of extraordinary measures 
to stop the outflow of gold. He has made 
world trade a chief issue in his program. 

But in practice, the administration is 
enamored by the Keynesian policy of deficit 
spending. The Congress is asked day-by-day 
to commit itself to great programs of spend- 
ing—without priorities—which make it im- 
possible to balance the budget; which in- 
crease the outfiow of gold; which discourage 
investment necessary for competitive world 
trade, and which strike at confidence. There 
is no evidence that the President and his 
administration are yet willing to obey the 
very injunction of sacrifice the President 
(he) has asked of the American people. 

The President has assured private enter- 
prise that he respects it as the chief agent 
of economic growth and trade, and the 
But in practice, the doubt 
lingers whether his administration trusts 
the free economic system, 

Both industry and labor haye their com- 
pulsions for power. There is agreement that 
these compulsions must be regulated, and 
this the Congress has done since the days 
of Theodore Roosevelt. The President has 
the duty to speak out at times if he believes 
industry and labor contravene the national 
interest. Iam not here to dispute the right 
of the President to speak up in the recent 
steel episode, but it is a fact that the raw 
display of compelling governmental power 
exercised at the time, raised disquiet in the 
ranks of industry and labor alike. They ask 
whether the Presidency will be used to 
coerce, or to appeal to public opinion. 

Our private enterprise system has given 
this country unparalleled prosperity and 
power. Rightly used, it is an aspect of our 
free system of government, If it is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be trusted, encouraged, and 
strengthened by sound governmental poli- 
cles, 

The administration must make up its mind 
about its fiscal and monetary policies. It 
must decide whether it will trust and en- 
courage our free enterprise system. The 
American people can influence this cholce 
this fall. They must set the administration 
straight, and it is the task of the Republi- 
can Party to lead the way. 

Iv 

The second source of uncertainty and lack 
of confidence which I mentioned earlier— 
the administration’s obsessive drive for 
power—strikes at the very heart and nature 
of our governmental system. 

One of the unique contributions which 
the founders of the Republic made to rep- 
resentative government is the division of 
power which our Constitution defines. They 
were political philosophers and they knew 
that the core of republican institutions was 
centered in the denial of arbitrary power 
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to the executive—whether a King or Presi- 
dent. 

The Republican Party has listed 25 dele- 
gations of power sought by the President 
thus far. I cannot even read the long list. 
But among them are found the President's 
request to give to “experts” in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture control over the agri- 
cultural economy; authority for the Presi- 
dent to initiate a vast $2,600 million 
public works program to be financed by 
funds drawn from such agencies as the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
even the World Bank—without approval by 
the Appropriations Committees. The worst 
features of this proposal were exposed and 
defeated by the Republicans in the Senate. 
The President has asked the Congress to 
transfer to him limited authority over the 
taxing power—the “power of the purse”— 
the very power which, centuries ago, our 
forebears determined must be held by the 
representatives of the people. And I cite his 
request to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs, even though it has support in many 
cities of our country. Stripped bare, the 
proposal is based upon the philosophy of 
the administration that it can decide what 
is best for the people better than the local 
officials whom the people elected, or the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Who would exercise these powers taken 
from the Congress? I have no doubt that 
the plan was conceived by the academicians 
and theoreticians in the administration. We 
will not be anti-intellectual, for they have 
their place in government. But the country 
ought to reject the administration quest for 
power. to be exercised by inexperienced 
men—whose judgment is unknown—and re- 
ject their desire to arrogate to themselves 
the powers of the Congress, and to set their 
judgment above the people. 

These transfers of power they seek would 
remove from congressional debate, and from 
the scrutiny of public opinion, a substantial 
part of the specifics of legislation. 

It is a reactionary trend in representative 
government. It expresses a lack of confidence 
in the judgment of the Congress—and of the 
people. 

In this election the people must reject this 
policy, which I judge the most fundamental 
issue they will be called upon to decide. 

v 


I have been speaking of the proper func- 
tions of our Government, and of domestic 
and economic policies. But economic policy 
cannot be separated from foreign policy, Our 
military strength, the strength of our allies— 
our very ability to defend this country— 
upon a strong and stable economy in which 
our people and the people of the world have 
confidence. 

World crises and danger will continue to 
manifest themselves in different ways, bU 
their essential cause remains. It is the un- 
changing and steely objective of the Soviet 
Union that communism shall triumph over 
our country, and over freedom itself. Our 
confrontation with the Soviet Union and the 
threat of nuclear war have prescribed impers- 
tives of foreign policy upon which there has 
been general agreement by both parties. 

The years since World War II have been 
darkened by danger, but 1961 and 1962 with 
the crises of Berlin, Laos, and Cuba have 
been particularly unhappy. I point out that 
during these crises the Republican 
acted responsibly. When the Cuban disaster 
of 1961 sheok the confidence of our Nation 
and its allies, our party in the Congress re. 
jected any temptation to use it for poli 
capital. For we knew that the President 
must be supported and the country unified 
when the security and prestige of the Nation 
are at stake. 

But I must say, for the people should re, 
member it, that the responsible conduct of 
the Republican Party stands out in sharp 
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contrast to the behavior of many Demo- 
cratic leaders following the U-2 affair in 
1960, even when Chairman Khrushchev, 
attacking President Eisenhower, struck at the 
United States itself. 

Here I want to make a suggestion which 
I think would be helpful in increasing the 
Confidence of our own people, and of our 
allies, about our military capability to defend 
freedom and to deter war. 

During the 1960 campaign, the President 
and other Democratic candidates down- 
graded the military strength of the Nation. 
The phrase “missile gap" was used again and 
again in the campaign to imply that the 
Soviet Union possessed greater power in mls- 
Siles. Yet, shortly after the administration 
Came to power, the Secretary of Defense and 
Other officials declared that the United States 
Possessed preponderant power, and that the 
“missile gap“ was a myth. But, the uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence in our military 
Strength, which the 196@ campaign engen- 
dered. remains. I do not believe it will be 
Wholly removed until the President explates 
the wrong of 1960, and reveals to our people 
the strength which we possessed in 1960, 
as well as the strength we possess today. 
For it is a fact that our armed might, or 
Missile strength, and our space program 
Which now thrills the world, were initiated, 
Planned, and largely developed under the 
administration of President Eisenhower. 

vr 


The record of the Democratic Party will 
bring Republican victory this year. But this 
election year is also a testing time for the 
Republican Party. It gives the opportunity 
to define and fight for broad objectives in 

ony with the national interests, and to 

y establish our party's philosophy. This 

the time to build not alone for victory 

this year, and for victory in States and local 

communities, but for the Presidential victory 
Which shall be ours in 1964. 

We can strengthen the affirmative and 
humanitarian record which already is ours. 
We can proye again that ours is the party 
Of responsibility. 

(1) The Republican’ Party is the one party 
Of fiscal responsibility. Since World War II. 
With the exception of 1951, when Korean 
War taxes swelled revenues, the only bal- 
anced budgets were provided by President 

nmhower. and, before his administration, 
the Republican Congresses of 1947 and 
1948. The only major tax cuts since World 
ar Il were enacted by Republican Con- 
Breases in 1947 and 1954. And even as a mi- 
ty party, it has been the Republican 
bers of Congress who have fought to re- 
Strain spending and to maintain order in 
fiscal and monetary policy, against the 
Welght of the Democratic majority. 
(2) While we Republicans give weight to 
responsibility, we shall not neglect hu- 
needs. Unemployment, education, de- 
dent housing, the health of our people 
none of these can be neglected. 

These are human problems with which we 
aust be concerned, not as a matter of politics 
N Votes, but as a matter of humanity and 
— Justice is the ultimate objective of 

ĉe government. And the neglect of these 

eds will deny, as the great Republican 
ny Taft contended, the equal opportu- 
nan Which our free system promises to all 

People. : 

Pry The Republican Party will continue its 
. Th for full civil rights for all of our people. 

of o Democratic record on civil rights 1s one 
feng mPlete failure, for it will not risk of- 
Wha: the southern wing of its party. 
ona WSS its record this year? It introduced 

© bill of doubtful constitutionality, and 
how abandoned it. In contrast, the Eisen- 
DASE administration fought to successful 
1860 ment the civil rights bills of 1957 and 
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As the party of Lincoln, born to assure 
freedom, we have the great opportunity to 
stand united, and to fight for equal rights 
and freedom for all our citizens, regardless 
of race, color, or religion. 

(4) The Republican Party has demonstrated 
its responsibility in the field of foreign policy, 
We will maintain the military and economic 
strength on which our security depends. We 
will be faithful to our commitments through- 
out the world. But we must resist the argu- 
ments of extremists who dream of Isolation, 
who believe that honest negotiation is 
appeasement, and who cannot understand 
that our support of the United Nations and 
our assistance to other countries contribute 
also to our security and leadership in the 
world. For the United States alone pos- 
sesses, as Winston Churchill said, the decisive 
power to maintain freedom in the world. 

vrt 

The President asks for the election of an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in the 
Congress, not to exercise its powers, but to 
rubber stamp the administration's proposals, 
and to assist in the transfer of congressional 
power to the executive. He asks the election 
of Democratic State and local governments, 
which would be tied to the National Govern- 
ment to stifle criticism, local independence 
and initiative. We do not need or want a 
rubber-stamp Congress. What we need is 
a Congress—a Republican Congress—and 
State and local officials who have respect for 
their responsibilities; who will subject the 
proposals of the administration to public 
examination; who will support them when 
they are right, and reject them when they 
are wrong. 

The central idea of our Government Is, as 
Lincoln said in 1856, “the equality of man.” 
And his familiar words in his Gettysburg 
address that “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth,” spoke of his powerful 
sense of the mission of representative govern- 
ment at home and for the world. 

Connecticut is one of the cradles of free- 
dom and representative government. It has 
the great opportunity this year to lead the 
way to Republican victory. It has the oppor- 
tunity to assert, as Lincoln did, the central 
idea and the mission of our party, and of 
free government Itself. 


“The Honorable James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
James C. Davis and I have stood together 
in many a fight for constitutional goy- 
ernment; for States rights, for freedom 
of government at the local level, and 
for a maximum of individual liberty. 
Judge Davis epitomizes the rugged in- 
dividual, self-reliant, early American 
who carved out of this wilderness 
America, the greatest civilization the 
world has ever known, 

Jupce, in your service here, you are 
devoted to the great free enterprise eco- 
nomic and political order which caused 
the United States to be known around 
the world as the arsenal of democracy 
and the heart and core of freedom. 
Jock, I will always remember you as 
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one of our outstanding Congressmen, not 
only of our time, but of the history of 
our country. 

The thinking people of the Nation's 
Capital are grateful to you for your serv- 
ice to them beyond the call of duty. You 
have served all of America by curbing 
the onward march of socialism, gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, and excessive tax- 
ation. You hold high the high tradi- 
tions, the heritage, and the honor of the 
great empire State of the South, and the 
magnificent State of Georgia. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for 
you, Mrs. Davis, Mary Martin, and your 
fine son-in-law the very best always, 
and, JupcE, come to see us in South 
Carolina. = 


Retirement of Hon. James C, Davis 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Madam Speaker, it is 
always a sad occasion when we lose a 
good friend.- Upon the adjournment of 
this Congress one of the great Members 
of this body, James C. Davis, will con- 
clude his services on the floor of this 
House. We who have had the privilege 
of working with him have learned to 
love him because of what he is and what 
he stands for. 

Jr Davts has proven to his colleagues 
that he is a man of principle, honor, in- 
tegrity, and ability. His unimpeachable 
character is reflected in the respect and 
trust of his colleagues. His record shows 
that he has always been a most devoted 
public servant who willingly, energeti- 
cally, and capably represented his con- 
stituents. I have never know anyone to 
be more dedicated to the responsibilities 
and duties of his office. Robert E. Lee 
said: “Duty is the sublimest word in the 
language,” and I am sure that if Lee were 
here today he would join me in describ- 
ing Jim Davis as a living example of 
sublime duty. = 

Our friend has many wonderful attri- 
butes, but one of his most admirable 
qualities is courage. He has spiritual; 
mental, moral, physical, and political 
courage. When necessary he can be as 
stoical as any man. And he is always 
a stoic when defending the Constitu- 
tion of this Nation and the principle of 
States rights, both of which he believes 
in to the very depths of his heart and 
soul. Too many people who hold public 
office today are willing to cast thin 
votes and use their influence for what is 
best described as political expediency, 
but Jim Davis did not let political ex- 
pediency control his actions and voice in 
the House of Representatives. No doubt 
he could have been reelected as a Mem- 
ber of this body if he had put less em- 
phasis on the U.S. Constitution and the 
philosophy of our Founding Fathers, 
and relied more heavily on political ex- 
pediency. But he preferred defeat in 


— 
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the recent Georgia primary election 
rather than the surrendering of his 
lifelong principles in exchange for votes. 

We desperately need more men like 
Jm Davis in high governmental offices 
today. And not only his congressianal 
district but the welfare of the entire 
Nation will suffer as a result of his de- 
feat. In the future, though he is not 
with us in person, the infiuence and 
spirit of this man will linger long in this 
Chamber. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


. SPEECH l 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
20 years I have served in this body I 
cannot recall a Member who has de- 
served and won such profound respect as 
has been true with our colleague, JIM 
Davis. The Fifth District of Georgia 
has indeed been well represented. By his 
service on the District Committee the 
District of Columbia has been ably repre- 
sented, in keeping with the interest of 
the entire Nation in District affairs. And 
above all, the entire country has been 
well represented by this great statesman 
from the State of Georgia. 

He has been a tower of strength. He 
has been a leader at a time when lead- 
ership has been so useful and so valuable. 
Jmm Davis has risen above the bickering 
and the petty partisanship to provide 
- the courage and statesmanship that has 
contributed so often to the cause of good 
government. 

Jm Davis has been a bastion of 
strength during many a House battle to 
maintain fiscal responsibility in this 
country. While others may have yielded 
to expediency and pressures, our friend 
from Georgia has been steadfast, regard- 
less of the possible political repercus- 
sions. If it were possible for this Con- 
gress to be blessed with more men of the 
Int Davis caliber, the future of our coun- 
try would be much more secure, 


. His loss is indeed a tragedy for the 
Fifth District of Georgia, and in a 
broader sense it is a tragedy for the en- 
tire Nation. In these times of peril, 
plagued by a mammoth public debt, with 
our national security being challenged 
abroad and our free enterprise system 
facing an uncertain future here at home, 
the need for the type of courage, states- 
manship, and leadership provided by 
Jm Davis is self-evident. 

I join with the hundreds of others here 
who regret to see Jim Davis go. The 
loss of his example of good conduct and 
the absence of his inspiring leadership 
can hardly be replaced. I wish for him 
and his family good health, much hap- 
piness, and a continuation of his role as a 
citizen who loves his country and is dedi- 
cated to its preservation. 
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Legislative Box Score—The 87th Con- 
gress: What It Accomplished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to include in the Rec- 
orp today an excellent analysis of actions 
taken by the 87th Congress. 

This impartial review was written by 
Mr. Vincent J. Burke, who has covered 
the Capitol for United Press Interna- 
tional since 1947. Mr. Burke has done a 
masterful job of objective reporting and 
has brought credit to the entire profes- 
sion of journalism. 

In this unbiased analysis, Mr. Burke 
lists those measures which President 
Kennedy was able to pursuade Congress 
to approve and those measures which 
Congress failed to enact into law. 

On the whole, Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cellent article gives the people of Amer- 
ica an opportunity to view the record of 
the 87th Congress in an intelligent and 
objective manner. I congratulate Mr. 
Burke for an outstanding job of report- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me also to take 
the opportunity to congratulate Speaker 
Joun McCormack, his majority leader, 
CARL ALBERT, and the majority whip of 
the House, Hate Boccs for their inspir- 
ing leadership during this past session 
of the 87th Congress. 

If we who have served in the 87th Con- 
gress can go back to our respective con- 
stituents with a proud record of accom- 
plishment, it is because of the truly dedi- 
cated leadership of these three Mem- 
bers of Congress. Without their guid- 
ance, the impressive record so thorough- 
ly reported in Mr. Burke's analysis 
would not have been possible of accom- 
plishment. 8 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Burke's article ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the 
Nation. I am pleased to include in the 
Recorp today Mr. Burke's article as it 
appeared in the Chicago Sun Times on 
October 7, 1962. 

Mr. Burke's analysis follows: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times, Oct, 7, 1962] 


LEGISLATION Box ScorE—THE 87TH CONGRESS: 
War Ir ACCOMPLISHED 
(By Vincent J. Burke) 
WASHINGTON—The Democratic- controlled 
87th Congress stampeded toward preelection 
adjournment with an imposing box score of 
victories and defeats for President Kennedy. 
The President himself was highly pleased 
with the record though at times he was 
much distressed when members of his own 
party—mostly conservative southern Demo- 
crats—teamed with Republicans to scuttle 
or water down pet New Frontier programs. 
Nevertheless, he claimed the 87th, in its 
2 years of existence, would go down as one 
of the most productive since World War II. 
Senate Republican Leader Evererr NM. 
DmKSEN, of Illinois, and House GOP Leader 
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CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, firmly dis- 
puted this. But their Democratic counter- 
parts, Senate Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and Speaker Jon McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, seemed ready and willing to 
let the voters render the verdict. 

This they will do on November 6 when all 
of the House Members and one-third of the 
Senate come up for relection. E 

In the 2 years it has served under Mr. 
Kennedy, the 87th enacted more than 750 
laws. 

The interests of just about every voter 
were affected in one way or another. For ex- 
ample: 

The legislators approved Mr. Kennedy's 
bold new tariff-cutting plan which is de- 
signed to enable U.S. industry to compete 
with Europe's burgeoning Common Market. 
This topped the President's must“ legtsla- 
tive requests. 

They also gave industry a $1.3 billion tax 
credit to clear the wuy for installation of 
new and modern production equipment. 
This also was n White House request. 

In other fields, Congress reshaped the 
controversial farm program; broadened the 
Federal floor under wages; expanded housing 
and slum clearance subsidies while refusing 
to go along with Mr. Kennedy's request for 
a Cabinet Department of Urban Affairs; ap- 
proved three new programs to help the un- 
employed. 

Gave the White House authority to buy 
$100 million of U.N. bonds to keep the world 
peace organization solvent; raised postal 
rates again but offset the increased revenue 
by giving most Federal workers a raise. 

Gave the Justice Department stronger 
powers in civil antitrust prosecution; ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment to out- 
law the poll tax as a voting requirement: 
passed a new and more drastic drug control 
law as a result of the European baby-deform- 
ing thalidomide tragedy; authorized an anti- 
recession $900 million public works program: 
and approved the highest peacetime defense 
budget. 

The President was rebuffed decisively on 
two of the big programs on his must“ list. 
These were Federal aid to public schools 
and medicare for the aged, financed by Social 
Security. 

Following is a box score of action by Con- 
gress: 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Congress approved without substantial 
change President Kennedy’s bold new tariff- 
cutting foreign trade program. It was bis 
biggest legislation victory. He said he 
wanted the authority so he can negotiate 
bigger markets for American products in 
Europe's revolutionary Common Market. 

Congress also gave Mr. Kennedy authority 
to lend up to $100 million to the Uni 
Nations to help save the world peace organ- 
ization from bankruptcy. 

Three Kennedy innovations in foreign 
policy were approved. The Goyernment was 
authorized to plan a large part of its foreign 
aid program on a long-range (5-year) basis. 
The Peace Corps was endorsed and expanded 
by Congress, A new agency to work on dis- 
armament was created, 2 

DEFENSE 

Last year and again this year Congress 
backed up the President in international 
crises by passing resolutions specifically au- 
thorizing him to augment military forces 
by calling up Ready Reserves. And Congress 
overwhelmingly affirmed the announced in- 
tention of the United States to resist Com- 
munist aggression from Cuba. 

The first Kennedy Congress set a peace 
time record in appropriating defense money: 
The total over the 2-year span was about thé 
same as Mr, Kennedy requested. 
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TAXES 

Although no general relief was granted, 
every pocketbook was affected by new laws. 

Business got more than a billion dollars a 
year of the kind of tax relief Mr. Kennedy 
Said was necessary to modernize industry, 
spur the economy and create jobs. Instead 
of repealing tax deductions for business en- 
tertainment, as the President proposed, Con- 
gress tightened the rules slightly. 

The lawmakers turned down Mr. Kennedy’s 
Plea for tax withholding on dividends and 
interest, but approved a plan under which 
Corporations, savings institutions and other 
Payers of interest and dividends will have 
to send to both the Treasury and the indi- 
Vidual investor a report on all investments 
earning $10 or more in 1963 and in future 
years, 

To finance new social security benefits, 
modest increases in payroll taxes (ranging 
up to $6 a year) were levied on every em- 
Ployee covered by the program. Employers 
Were required to match the tax increase. 
The increases took effect last January 1. 

The 10 percent Federal tax on railroad, 
bus and water travel will be removed Novem- 
ber 15. Congress also scheduled for the same 
date a reduction to 5 percent in the 10 per- 
cent tax on airline tickets. 

WELFARE AND HEALTH 


Mr. Kennedy got nowhere on his controver- 
Slal proposal to finance hospitalization and 
nursing home care for persons 65 or older 
through higher social security taxes. 

Congress accepted most of the administra- 
tion's proposals for reforming the multibil- 
lion dollar public assistance program to put 
More stress on rehabilitation measures aimed 
5 eee get needy persons off the relief 


Administration-backed bills to tighten 
Government controls over the marketing of 
were shelved, then revived and passed. 
Social security cash benefits were raised 
last fall for 3,700,000 widows and other 
persons. 
WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Congress intervened on behalf of low-paid 
Workers and set up three new programs to 

d the unemployed. 

Wage minimums of $1 an hour were ex- 
tended to more than 2 million workers in 
Tetall and service trades. They will be guar- 
2 $1.15 in September 1964, and $1.25 


A new Federal program of grants and loans 
Was launched last year to help communities 
there is chronic unemployment. This 
Congress also approved Mr. Kennedy’s 
Plea for a new program of retraining the 

Unemployed for new jobs. 
nut Congress cold-shouldered Mr. Ken- 
edy's plea for Federal standards to force 
tes to Jack up benefits of their unemploy- 
Gene Compensation ‘programs. The Presi- 
Nt's special program to help youths find 

also fell by the way side. 

Ncongreas didn't seriously consider the 
*sident’s request for standby power to cut 
es and launch public works programs in 
mini Of recession. But it approved a $900 
Wor On immediate expansion of public 
ks, 
EDUCATION 


3 Kennedy was clobbered on this. Con- 
Pea ative foes of his ambitious programs of 
chun! aid to education were helped by a 
Urch-state issue which divided its sup- 
in and out of Congress. Some op- 

ied Programs that would grant aid for re- 
affiliated institutions. Others op- 

Such Sr st Program which did not include 


a er, the House this year rejected on 
Ar Owdown vote a compromise version of 
help edy's $2.3 billion aid program to 
Colleges build classrooms and to pro- 
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vide scholarships to talented but needy 
students. 
FEDERAL AID FOR CITIES 

Mr. Kennedy triumphed on housing. The 
lawmakers last year gave him just about all 
of the vast, new subsidies and other tools he 
requested for battling slums and improving 
city living conditions. 

But they balked at his proposal this year 
to begin tapping the treasury to provide bet- 
ter and faster rail and bus and subway travel 
for suburban commuters. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. Kennedy used a soft approach. He 
Telied largely on executive actions for ad- 
vances in this area on the theory that a 
head-on clash with Southerners would ali- 
enate support needed for other legislative 
battles. 

In the first session Mr. Kennedy sought, 
and got, nothing except a 2-year extension 
in the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 

In the second session the White House 
finally endorsed a bill which supporters said 
would increase Negro voting in the South. 
Efforts to pass the measure were abandoned 
after the Senate twice refused to stop a 
southern talkathon. It would have out- 
lawed discriminatory State literacy tests 
for voters and made sixth-grade education 
proof of literacy. 

Then, with some southern support, a less 
controversial constitutional amendment was 
pushed through. It would, if ratified in 7 
years by 38 States, ban the poll tax as a 
requirement for voting in Federal elections. 

CRIME AND TRUSTBUSTING 


The lawmakers gave the President's broth- 
er, Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, 
much of the expanded power he wanted to 
crack down on racketeering. 

FARM 

Mr. Kennedy was decisively defeated last 
year in efforts to arm his Agriculture Sec- 
retary with broad authority to work with 
farm groups in devising programs to bolster 
farm income and curb surpluses. But he 
won enactment of stopgap measures which 
reduced farm surpluses. 

POSTAGE AND GOVERNMENT PAY 


For the second time since 1932, Congress 
agreed to increase the postage rate on first- 
class mall. The bill will raise first-class 
postage to 5 cents, airmail to 8 cents, and 
post cards to 4 cents. 

Also approved in revised form as part of 
the same bill was Mr. Kennedy’s plan for 
raising pay of more than a million postal 
and other Government employees. 


A Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KEITH, Mr. Speaker, the people 
back home are discouraged and dis- 
mayed by what is taking place in Cuba 
today. A letter from a friend expresses 
the concern of one constituent and I 
bring it to the attention of the House. 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS., 
October 11, 1962. 
Mr. J. F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: t’s Brockton, Mass., paper 

headlines a statement that the ransom for 
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Cuban prisoners is to be paid out of U.S. 
Government funds. Such an occurrence, if 
true, would be a disgrace to a country which 
until now has been proud of the cry “mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.“ As a taxpayer I not only question 
the moral right of this Government to make 
such a payment, but also its legal right. 

If these men are our representatives to 
whom we owe a debt, let us send a force 
into Cuba to free them rather than making 
innocuous statements as to how we will 
“maintain our rights when the time comes.” 
The time for concrete action has already 
come. To compromise our national dignity 
and try to buy our way out is unthinkable. 
Since when were America’s negotiations con- 
ducted in back alleys by a nonaccredited 
diplomat with a nonrecognized government? 

I trust there is no consideration being 
given to such a vile proposal. If such should 
be the case, I trust the Congress and the 
General Accounting Office will block any 
such raid on the Treasury and punish the 
responsible parties. 
Sincerely yours, 

Davip C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


New Book by Martin Gross Analyzes 
Brain-Picking Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10508, a bill which I have introduced, 
would help correct many of the abuses 
which are now present in testing pro- 
grams in our schools. I am referring, of 
course, to the nonacademic brainpicking 
tests which are being used by many self- 
styled psychiatrists. I am very proud 
that two of our outstanding colleagues in 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Urr] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] have intro- 
duced companion bills. Mr. Urr’s H.R. 
12114 and Mr. Scuapeserc’s H.R. 12581 
would accomplish the same purpose as 
my H.R. 10508 and are identical. 

In the Saturday Review issue of Octo- 
ber 13, 1962, C. Northcote Parkinson has 
reviewed the Brain Watchers,“ a most 
interesting and timely book which is just 
off the press. The author of this fine 
treatise on the general field of testing is 
Martin L. Gross, who is also the author 
of the September 21, 1962, Life magazine 
article which I inserted in the RECORD on 
October 10. 

The review to which I refer follows: 

GENIUS BY THE YARD 

“The Brain Watchers,” by Martin L. Gross 
(Random House, 304 pp. $4.95), examines 
the results of the attempt to measure human 
qualities by mechanical methods. C. North- 
cote Parkinson's latest book is ‘In-Laws and 
Outaws.”) 

(By C. Northcote Parkinson) 

The personality quiz, or the attempt to 
assess people by questionnaire and depth 
interview, derives partly from size and 
wealth, partly from a mechanized way of life, 
and partly from World War H. In a rela- 
tively small community, whether of ancient 
Athenians or modern Egyptologists, there are 
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few applicants for few posts vacant, and the 
reputation of candidates was and Is pretty 
well established. The wrong appointment 
could and can be made, but not as a result 
of any crucial interview or test. The situa- 
tion is totally different when a mammoth 

tion has to consider 2,000 unknown 
applicants for 20 vacancies. As its directors 
live already in a mechanized world of com- 
puters, addressographs, and conveyor belts, 
they feel instinctively that their potential 
recruits (like their new materials) can be 
sifted mechanically. Wool, rubber, or cotton 
can be graded for quality by a rapid and 
reliable test. It should be possible to do the 
same with human beings. More than that, it 
has become essential, the applicants being 
too numerous to deal with in any other way. 

What was no more than a tentative experi- 
ment in 1904, a first and unsuccessful mass 
survey in 1917, became an accepted technique 
in 1943. With recruits to be numbered by the 
million, the process of selecting potential 
officers and technicians could no longer de- 
pend upon mal recommendation or 
background. Not only in the United States, 
but in Britain as well, the sheep were 
separated from the goats by a fairly arbitrary 
process. In defense of this system it can be 
said that some mechanical cream separator 
had to be used and that the method adopted 
may not have been much worse than any 
other. It must also be recalled that fur- 
ther selection—at least in combat units— 
would upon the far more effective 
test of active service. By the end of World 
War II. it was generally believed that po- 
tential leaders could be scientifically chosen 
and that the system used in the forces could 
be adapated to suit the purposes of indus- 
try and commerce. The fallacy of the argu- 
ment became almost immediately apparent in 
Britain, but is only now being realized in the 
United States. America's slowness over this 
must be attributed to the wealth and size of 
her larger organizations. The cost of the 
test is (relatively) nothing, and the need for 
it rests firmly upon the number of the 
applicants. The personality test must be 
regarded as valid, for no other basis of selec- 
tion seems even practicable. 

Unfortunately, the reality of the demand 
does not prove the value of what is supplied. 
In this instance the accepted procedure 
breaks down at every point. The accepted 
criteria are demonstrably false. The means 
of measurement are manifestly inaccurate, 
and the known results are obviously bad. 
All this Martin Gross has set out to prove, 
Nor could any intelligent reader doubt for 
a moment that his point has been made. 
In the realm of commonsense he leaves his 
giant opponent dead on the battlefield. The 
advocates of the personality quiz can say 
nothing effective in reply, for they have said 
nothing intelligent at any time. Insofar as 
there was ever a serious discussion, Mr. Gross 
can be said to have ended it. Insofar, how- 
ever, as there is an established circle of per- 
sonality quizzards, the author may scarcely 
have damaged it. Evils are easier to define 
than abolish. 

But while the quizzards, like their cousins 
the educationalizers, will not collapse at a 
single blast of a trumpet (not even when 
blown by Admiral Rickover), their dupes are 
at least publicly ranged among the sub- 
normal, And Mr. Gross has exposed their 
racket in a book which could hardly be bet- 
tered. He combines full knowledge with 
acute analysis, sound organization, and 
caustic style. He attacks the system on two 
grounds: first, that the brain-watching sys- 
tem is a violation of human rights; second, 
that it falls to isolate the qualities which its 
practitioners (quite wrongly) suppose to be 
the best. While his moral point may be 
generally agreed upon, his practical criticism 
should have the bigger impact. He points 
out, for example, that the selection system 
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of the OSS was completely unsuccessful in 
its selection of undercover men: 

“By the time the Assessional Branch of the 
OSS had finished testing 5,391 recruits in the 
2 war years between 1943 and 1945, it had 
evolved as the most complex and time-con- 
suming personality check ever made in 
history.” 

And what was the result? 

“Many men judged ‘outstanding’ did un- 
satisfactory Jobs and vice versa. The cor- 
relation between the prediction and per- 
formance was a worthless coefficient of .23, 
while others, like “emotional stability.“ came 
out a low .08, approximately the same as if 
OSS recruits were chosen by the spin of a 
roulette wheel.” 

The system that survived this revelation, 
to be applied (it would seem) to the selec- 
tion of U-2 pilots, will not yield to any ordl- 
nary attack. But Mr. Gross’ swordpoint 
goes thrice to the heart. He describes how 
he tested the braintesters. First, he coached 
@ poor candidate for the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference—-knowing the questions and 
foreseeing the sort of answer that would 
be acceptable—and saw his man graded as 
exceptionally promising. Then he went on 
to take all the tests himself (11 of them) 
and found the results wildly at variance 
on every point. The author proved to be: 
“s * * an extroverted hermit, both morose 
and happy, an unemployable who responds 
beautifully to corporate life, the average 
pedestrain soul who stands head-and-ego 
above the crowd, in a spectacularly adjusted, 
but highly neurotic way.“ 

The final and fatal thrust comes with the 
revelation that the efforts to weed out per- 
sonality risks from the Armed Forces during 
World War II was a complete fiasco. Some 
1 million men, the equivalent of 55 divi- 
sions were discarded as psychologically un- 
suitable, this being the result of a testing 
system since shown to be utterly unreliable. 
On being asked “Could you kill a man?" one 
recruit is belleved to have replied, “Yes, I 
think so,” adding thoughtfully, “but it would 
take weeks and weeks and weeks.“ It was 
on such shaky evidence that the system was 
made to rest, and the fact of its failure 
would seem to be a matter of common 
knowledge. - 

The significance of the admissions since 
made about the World War II screenings 
needs a little emphasis. For the quality the 
Psychologists were attempting to isolate was 
the one most ensily measured: physical 
courage. Qualities of imagination, integrity, 
sympathy, and tact are comparatively elu- 
sive, But courage can be tested (after a 
fashion) with a 10-foot wall or some over- 
head fire. Yet even this simplest test is 
inconclusive, for it ignores the miracle of 
leadership. Not only is the individual sol- 
dier inexplicably brave on one day and 
cowardly on the next, but the whole forma- 
tion’s morale can be affected by a change in 
command. The problem in peace and war 
ds not to choose the best men, but to make 
the men you have far better than they were 
known to be before. Asked by his superiors 
to choose his officers, Lord Nelson is said to 
have replied, “Choose whom you like,” The 
story may not be entirely true, but it rep- 
resents at least what people could believe at 
the time—that Nelson's presence could raise 
men above their normal selves. 

This is the sort of leadership we need, 
and this is precisely the quality which the 
personality screen is calculated to exclude. 
In the world of smooth conformista there 
is no room, it would seem, for genius. But 
there is room (as Mr. Gross has shown) for 
the man of unusual ability in one direction. 
Among the elect of the modern age, the 
chosen of the professional choosers, the man 
most highly regarded will be, beyond all 
question, the Mar. 


October 13 
Doane Scholarship Award Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address delivered by Mr. F. B. Doane 
before the 1962 graduating class of Ban- 
dera, Tex., High School. Mr. Doane has 
made a marked success in his business 
and on the subject of free enterprise he 
knows whereof he speaks. He is an alert 
citizen, fully cognizant of the grave dan- 
gers posed by the threats of communism 
as well as the inroads of socialism. As 
a result of hard work, long hours, ambi- 
tion, and determination, this man has 
achieved success in keeping with the best 
American traditions. And his example 
may very well be emulated by the younger 
generation. 

Mr. Doane is a valuable citizen. He is 
a philanthropist who identifies himself 
with many worthy projects, And above 
everything else he is interested in his 
country and its future. 

His remarks follow: 

DOANE SCHOLARSHIP AWARD ADDRESS 
(By F. B. Doane, LL.D., Sc. D., Bandera High 
School, May 25, 1962) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
appear again before you, the graduating 
class, and your many friends. 

I was thinking the other day what a dif- 
ferent world was the one I lived in when I 
was à boy, carrying my books back and forth 
from school, not long after the turn of the 
century. 

America had been victorious over Spain 
in 1898 and was emerging from the ranks 
of smaller nations to the status of a new 
world power. 

The telephone was a comparatively new in- 
vention and probably not more than half a 
dozen families in town possessed one. Elec- 
tricity in the home, other than the tele- 
phone, was practically unknown, The kero- 
sene lamps were trimmed and lighted each 
evening and the first automobile to be de- 
livered in our town caused more excitement 
than Barnum & Bailey's Circus. The air- 
plane and the submarine were only dreamed 
of it what was the forerunner of modern 
science fiction. 

All of these inventions and many others. 
unimagined in those days, are matter of fact 
and commonplace today. Truly, it is a re- 
markable world we live in. 

However, I am afraid that certain very 
valuable things have been lost since the 
period I speak of and in place of them other 
new things have come into existence, somé 
of which are not desirable. I think, for ex- 
ample, we have lost a great deal of the sense 
of security which we enjoyed prior to world 
War I. Then our enemies were weeks away: 
now they are only hours and minutes away- 
Science has made fantastic progress in sl- 
most every direction, but human nature, 
which directs and employs the fruits of 
science, has not, so far as we are able to judge 
changed one single bit since the dawn of 
history 


Today we live with the constant threat of 
aggression by world communism, As Presl- 
dent Kennedy put it in a recent speech, rwe 
are lying under the sword of Damocles.” 
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But another American, former President 
Eisenhower, said only 2 weeks ago, “the real 
threat to our Liberty will come, not from 
any sudden, calculated onslaught, but from 
a steady erosion of self-reliant citizenship 
and in excessive power concentration re- 
Sulting from the lodging of more and more 
decisions in an ever growing Federal bu- 
Teaucracy.” In other words our danger 
Comes from within—from socialism, from 
too much government, from the welfare 
State so many people are asking for today. 

The Romans threw off government domina- 
tion and did great things for 600 years. 
Then they said to their government Take 
care of things for us. We would rather have 
you do it than do It for ourselves.“ And the 
government took care of them. But they 
ion down into the darkness of the Middle 

es. 

The Puritans tried it here in America. 
They decided to go on a socialistic welfare 

The Government said, “Go out and 

Work. Bring the fruits of your labor back 

to a central warehouse,” (the equivalent of 

Which today would be Washington, D.C.), 

and then we will divide them equally 

among everybody.” What happened? Well, 

almost starved to death-until incentives 

Were restored through Individual ownership 

and the industrious ones pitched in and 
Made the colony a success. 

In my opinion the men who govern Russia 

O not want an all-out war. They hope to 
divide and rule. They hope and work to 
Promote socialism in the free world because 
this is a major objective in undermining our 
tree world economy. 

What do those people who want socialism 
do to bring it about? One of their methods, 
Which was proposed by Kari Marx himself, 
is to attack our American business system 
by undermining the profit motive. I believe 
this attack is dangerously wrong. Profits 
pave made possible our present position as 


money, or both. Some people give freely 
Of their time and efforts, and this is a won- 
derrul thing. How, now, do we get money? 
This is a question to which most everyone 
Would like an answer. 


— 5 I were to attempt to answer it I might 
the that occassionally money is realized from 
finding of buried treasure, or treasure 
raised from the hull of a sunken ship. Un- 
Srtunately such ventures usually end by 
posting as much or more than the treasure 
Money is also often inherited from one's 
ents, or from rich old Uncle Henry. But 

+a) Ute not likely to receive such a wind- 
about the only way left is to earn it 

elf and this usually requires two 

is g : the first is hard work and the second 


tT if you like, Any modest success which 
for Rave had ís partly due to the fact that 
k dany years I worked from 12 to 14 hours 
D J. but that fs not unusual. However, 
in y due to that, I was fortunate in meet- 
. certain man, and our two minds 

ked an idea which neither of us alone, in 

likelihood, would have thought of, and 
tease turned out to be profitable. We 

© Money on it. And here I come to the 
— of what I would like to say this eve- 
alive. Surprisingly, the word “profit” is not 

Ways considered good. 

teller Word “profit” among beatniks and m- 
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colleges, and particularly in Government cir- 
cles has become almost a naughty word. 

Now, what is profit? In general it’s the 
difference between cost and selling price. 
For example, suppose I make tables and sell 
them for $10 each and people buy them. 
Then I do some hard thinking and discover 
a way to make them for $5. Then I have 
created something worth $10 out of labor and 
materials which cost only $5. I have created 
$5 worth of social value. 

Is this the end? Not according to some 
of those people I mentioned. According to 
them I am a profiteer, an exploiter of labor. 
Iam antisocial. 

But—the wealth that I have created by 
making a profit on tables is the source from 
which society gets ahead. It provides the 
mony for better homes, better factories, and 
better machinery. It is the source of the 
money which the Government extracts by 
taxes and which enables it to run its mani- 
fold operations, to engage in all its welfare 
projects, to build and operate its military 
machine and to subsidize and assist foreign 
governments. All of the money the Govern- 
ment takes—the Government does not and 
cannot earn any money—is the result of the 
profits made by this and by preceding gen- 
erations, 

When we ranchers receive a subsidy for 
our wool (which we need), when we are paid 
to cut cedar, to “rest” pastures, to build 
terraces and tanks, all of which make our 
land more valuable, the Government fur- 
nishes part of the money. But where does 
this money come from? It comes from the 
profits somebody else has made. 

Where does the money come from which 
endows our colleges and universities, our 
museums and art galleries, our centers of 
culture, such as the Carnegie libraries, the 
Frick and Mellon galleries, the McNey Art 
Institute and the Witte Memorial Museum, 
hospitals like the Peterson, the Nix and the 
Santa Rosa, and our great centers of scien- 
tific research such as the Melion and Battelle 
Institutes and our own S. W. Research In- 
stitute in San Antonio? 

It comes from bequests made by men who 
had been able to make a profit. So in these 
days of the welfare state when the Govern- 
ment promises to take care of us from the 
cradle to the grave it is well to remember 
that the money which makes this spending 
possible must come from the profits which 
some of the taxpayers have made, if not by 
this, then by previous generations. 

So let's take a very hard look at proposals 
to do away with incentive and initiative by 
way of excessive taxation by Government and 
by elimination of the profit motive. 

America’s future will largely lie in the 
hands of the graduating classes of today. 
If you will preserve and encourage the capl- 
talistic system on which this Nation's suc- 
cess is founded, a system which has made it 
possible for men with ideas or money or 
courage, and mainly courage, to develop new 
products, new factories in which to make 
them, and an economic system which permits 
them to be sold at a profit—then we can con- 
tinue to maintain and to raise our American 
standard of living, the highest this world 
has ever seen. 


The Honorable Frank Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1962 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I join 


tuals," in labor union circles, in some my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
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friend and able colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, FRANK SMITH. I have 
never served with a Member from this 
body who stood more steadfastly by his 
convictions. Our loss here in the House 
is a gain for TVA. FRANK SMITH will 
carry to this great public organization 
the same devotion and dedication that 
he brought to this House. Mrs. Dorn 
joins me in wishing for him and his 
lovely family the very best always; and 
Frank, with privilege of the floor, you 
just come back to see us at any time. 


Alert Citizens Can Prevent Abuse in Non- 
academic School Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, my 
bill H.R. 10508, would be a meaningful 
way to prevent abuses in the nonaca- 
demic brainpicking tests which are cur- 
rently being conducted in many of our 
schools throughout the country. Of 
course, it cannot do the full job. State 
laws are needed and, above all else, an 
alert citizenry at the local level. 

During the past 2 years, I have worked 
extensively on this very significant area 
of education. I have received the help 
and advice of many hundreds of Amer- 
icans throughout the United States. 
Without their information on the test- 
ing programs carried out in their schools 
at the local level, I would not have been 
in a position to present the informa- 
tion to the House which I had in my 
October 10 address. 

If I am returned to the 88th Congress, 
I assure all of you that I will make every 
effort to press with vigor this legislation 
which will be reintroduced at that time. 
I believe we will win the next round. I 
have been amazed at the reception here 
in the House following the revelations 
of these sordid tests. Disbelief turns to 
shock as the Members I discussed this 
matter with read the tests which are 
being given. We will have a ground- 
swell of support in the 88th Congress for 
this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I encourage Americans 
in our 50 States to study the testing pro- 
grams in their own local school districts. 
As I put it in the concluding paragraph 
of my October 10 address: 

By alerting American fathers and mothers 
to the dangers inherent in these nonaca- 
demic brainpicking tests we can encourage 
them to be ever vigilant lest their children 
be guinea pigs in some classroom. My bill 
ELR. 10508 would help plug this gap but in 
the final analysis it is going to be an alert 
and vigilant citizenry which will rectify 
this erroneous usurpation of the privileges 
and responsibilities of the home and church. 


I hope we can spread this message 
throughout our entire Nation. I will be 
most appreciative of all of the informa- 
tion on local testing that can be sent to 
me in the next few months since I want 
to build up a good file which can be used 
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to further demonstrate the need for this 
legislation and buttress our arguments 
when we begin once more our efforts in 
January. 


Du Pont Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a won- 
derful story in Forbes Business and Fin- 
ance magazine of October 1, 1962, re- 
garding the Du Pont’s 160 years of cor- 
porate success. What a great record; 
and it took brains, sweat, and tears, hard 
work, and prayer by the men that lead 
this great Du Pont corporation and who 
have succeeded so wonderfully well for 
a long 160 years. 

I have met most of these great men 
for the last quarter of a century and they 
were the most brilliant and energetic 
and brainy men that I have ever known. 
We all know how long 160 years are— 
over a century and a half. 

Companies like the Du Pont Co. is no 
accident. These men from the first Du 
Pont on the front page of the Forbes 
magazine, and I wish it could go in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that will go to 
every library in America and every beat 
and I wish they could see the pictures of 
the great Du Pont, Eleuthére Irénée 
Du Pont, that founded this company 160 
years ago. 

And then we have that wonderful 
chairman of the board, Crawford H. 
Greenewalt. I believe all right thinking 
people will agree that Crawford H. 
Greenewalt is a brilliant scientist and has 
done an outstanding job for his State, for 
his Nation, and his company. Why 
should they not make a little profit? 
Somebody had to make the ammunition 
for us to defend the greatest country on 
earth and these great men, the Du Ponts, 
did. They were in and they were out for 
160 years and I believe they will go on for 
another 160 years. > 

They have just elected a new president, 
Mr. Lammont du Pont Copeland, who 
will carry on in the great Du Pont plant 
that has meant so much to all mankind. 

I also know Mr. W. Sam Carpenter, 
who has just retired as chairman of the 
board but who is on the job. Then they 
have a youngster coming along that is 
brilliant in every way. His famous 
father and all of this great company 
must have worked on him from child- 
hood and I believe he can do more things 
well than most anbody I know can. He 
never stops working and smiling. I had 
occasion to hunt with him on our place 
in Alabama last December. We have 
some of the greatest shots there, but 
none of us, with the exception of Flori- 
da’s great Edward Ball, outshot W. Sam 
Carpenter III. Ed Ball is as great as any 
of the Du Ponts and can do more things 
well than any man I know and he has a 
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heart of gold and silver, too. He is not 
connected with this company in any way, 
but nobody knows the good that Edward 
Ball has done for Florida and every place 
I know of, not only in the United States 
but in foreign countries, too, and espe- 
cially Ireland. 

Edward Ball’s charming, beautiful, 
wonderful sister, married Alfred I. du 
Pont, one of the greatest of this clan. 
But they moved their part to Florida and 
other places where now this great Ed- 
ward Ball has control over 40-some-odd 
banks, a great railroad, the St. Joe Paper 
Co., and a million acres of this fabulous 
forest land which is mostly covered by 
our beautiful pines that stay green the 
year around. 

He also has many other interests and 
he and his sister have helped in schools, 
our industries, and all of our people, just 
like the Du Ponts have done in Delaware. 
So I know God has blessed Mrs. Jesse Ball 
du Pont and her brilliant, wonderful 
brother, Edward Ball. 

Sam Carpenter III has charge of the 
international department of the Du 
Pont Co. in Delaware and I think that 
practically reaches all parts of this great 
country we live in. 

I know another young man there. He 
is assistant treasurer of this company. 
He is E. M. Robinson and he too, in my 
judgment, will go a long way in this great 
company. But I feel sure that when 
Lammont du Pont Copeland ends his 
term as president, that this great com- 
pany will select W. Sam Carpenter III 
as president. His famous, fabulous 
father was president of the Du Pont Co. 
and chairman of the board and he and 
Crawford Greenewalt are right there 
working now as hard as they ever have. 

So, the future of this company and 
this country looks good to me if we will 
all work together and not try to destroy 
one of our greatest businesses and 
groups on earth. This was tried down 
here in the Congress but it did not work 
because one had to think about what 
good old Abe Lincoln said, “You can fool 
some of tthe people some of the time,” 
but our people know we need strong men 
and strong institutions to keep going and 
keep ahead of the rest of the countries 
that would like to destroy us. I have no 
fear of this company with this group 
that is running it and all of the right 
thinking men in this country helping 
and cooperating. That is something we 
have to have. We have to have help 
and this Forbes magazine article is very 
short. 

But I believe they could have written 
a dozen pages about the Du Pont Co. 
that has developed and brought into 
being so many wonderful, wonderful 
projects that we had to have to make us 
what we are. 

The aforementioned article follows: 

LEARNING THE Harp War 

There is serious thought being given these 
days to the value of much of what goes by 
the name of public relations. Some busi- 
nessmen are g to suspect that some- 
times more public relations effort goes into 
selling the boss on its value than goes into 
influencing the public. More and more ob- 
servers are convinced that there is too much 
mumbo jumbo about the whole business. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt tha’ 
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smart public relations can do a good deal for 
a company. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
subject of the current Forbes cover story is 
a case in point. After World War I, Du 
Pont found itself faced with a whopper of @ 
public relations problem. Rumors of exces- 
sive war profits from gunpowder began to 
appear in the press. The company was ac- 
cused in print of defrauding the Government 
of a staggering $100 million. A Senator took 
to the Senate floor to attack Du Pont, alleg- 
ing that it had become an industrial giant at 
the peoples’ expense. 
CLEAN BILL 


The Justice Department gave Du Pont & 
clean bill of health after a 3-year-long in- 
vestigation. But still the suspicions per- 
sisted. In 1934 a Senate investigation really 
went after Du Pont’s munitions profits. The 
investigation was inconclusive. But the 
public and the press lapped up the accusa- 
tions. Du Pont, proud and aloof, did little 
to counter the image, and the facts rarely 
caught up with the wild allegations. The 
tag “Merchants of Death“ stuck, and Du 
Pont was often cited as an example of the 
worst aspects of big business, 

Though at first they did little to counter 
it, the Du Pont family took this as a personal 
blow. They felt that the company had made 
a vital contribution to the Allies’ war effort 
and at quite reasonable profits to them- 
selves, By and large this was true by the 
standards of the time, But who was to know 
it if Du Pont didn't tell them? 

Typically, Du Pont did nothing flambouy- 
ant. But the company did launch a quiet 
but increasingly effective program for work- 
ing with schools, with employees and scien- 
tific groups. Gradually the image of war 
lord faded. In its place grew that of a dedi- 
cated scientist serving the country. 

ONCE BURNED 


When World War II began, Du Pont was 
determined not to make the same mis 
twice. It went so far as to refuse to build 
its own munitions plants, instead ed 
and ran them fora fee. In the 1950's, hand- 
some Crawford H. Greenewalt, the company's 
then president, and a brilliant scientist wh? 
was also a Du Pont son-in-law, made many 
speeches, wrote articles and a book “The 
Uncommon Man”, and generally spent much 
of his time convincing opinion leaders that 
the big businessman was no villain, 

Today the Du Pont image has come full 
circle. Once a whipping boy for politicians, 
it now merits their respect. Its antitrust 
troubles notwithstanding, many people noW 
regard Du Pont as representative of what 
is best in business. In fact, a very sym- 
pathetic Congress this year passed special 
legislation which reduced the stockholders 
economic hardships stemming from the Gen- 
eral Motors divestiture. This is something 
it would never have done for the all 
“Merchants of Death.” 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the death of CLEM MILLER was a ter- 
rible shock to me and I am sure to all 
of us. Crem Mrtter was my friend. He 
was a great Member of Congress. He 
had the vision to see the greatness of 
America, the ability and determination 
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to see that greatness enhanced. No 
Member of Congress more ably repre- 
sented his convictions and his constitu- 
ents than did CLEM MILLER. 

His death is a tragic loss to his fam- 
ily, to his district, to the Congress, and 
to the country. 


Stronger Position Regarding Cuba Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like my colleagues to have the benefit of 
Seeing a fine and thoughtful letter which 

come from Mrs. Robert Mufioz, one 
of my constituents. 

This is one of the best expressions of 
What I think is popular opinion across 
the Nation. The American people 
Strongly feel the need for asserting 
American rights and for a stronger posi- 
tion against Cuba. 

The letter follows: 

Los ALTOS, CALIF., 
September 14, 1962. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GUBSER: I think you're 

Tight about those U-2 filghts over Cuba. I 
we should take the line that if it’s too 

high for them to shoot down, it's not their 
ace. That's in line with the way na- 
waters are determined by the range 
Funboats can defend. I was heartsick when 
We did not maintain that line of reasoning 
With the U-2 over Russia: that we thought 
We were so high they could not shoot us 
and we were so sorry we were mistaken. 

After all, they started the satellites, which 
Ay over us without any objection from us. 

We need to build an edifice of infringing 

Precedents, just as the Russians do. That is 

diplomacy, and the main criterion 
is what you can get away with (whether 
it's taking a photograph or taking a coun- 
ty) without provoking massive retaliation. 

If Iceland can unilaterally extend its 

tal waters to 12 miles offshore, we can 
ours to 24 or 50 or more. We can warn 
the Soviets cordially that we are conducting 
val maneuvers"—and just prolong them 
efinitely. We can tell them not to cross 
— “supply lines“ from the United States 
the Lesser Antilles or Guantanamo Bay, 
aud when they do arrive just accidentally 
Pump into them and tow them off to Miami 
Or “repairs” until they get the idea. Let 
them write the “stiff notes of protest” for a 
change, 
REON do we reconcile this with the “Golden 
Perna By admitting to ourselves and our 
lends that we aren't going to be a good 
neighbor to one who slanders us and threat- 
ena us with materiel as well as speeches. 
Fortunately we have the Monroe Doctrine 
our privilege of keeping Eastern 
Powers out of the Western Hemisphere. It's 
woeif-conferred privilege, to be sure, but the 

orid has lived with it for a century and a 
deni and that is how prerogative and prece- 
Cu t become established. The fact that 
i is openly under foreign occupation is 

Unique situation that reassures our 
ane neighbors that we will not use gunboat 

Plomacy on them when they go against us. 

Yours truly, 


Mrs. ROBERT Munoz. 
doe I think we should immediately start 
g the same thing in Berlin—not on as 
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large a scale or in as aggressive a manner, 
but main the rights we have and 
using every dubious incident to stretch them, 
not shrink them. I am appalled that we let 
a youth die rather than assert our right to 
enter East Berlin. Aside from the crime 
against humanity, we lost a chance to win 
a little more prerogative. We needn't worry 
about the Russians using our acts as an 
excuse to kidnap people from West Berlin. 
They don't need excuses. 


Frédéric François Chopin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, October 
17, 1962, marks the 113th anniversary of 
the death of the Polish composer, artist, 
and patriot, Frédéric Francois Chopin. 
A great man of music, he was admired 
and esteemed by his contemporaries. 
The works of his genius are enjoyed and 
appreciated to this very day and will 
remain an immortal gift for generations 
yet to come. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting in the Recorp 
a tribute to the great artist, the great pa- 
triot, the great human being, Frédéric 
Francois Chopin, who died an exile from 
the country he loved 113 years ago. 

Members will be interested in knowing, 
Mr. Speaker, that this tribute was writ- 
ten by someone known to many of us 
here on the Hill, George J. Olszewski, of 
New York, who as a young man was ap- 
pointed by the late Hon. Sol Bloom as 
an assistant clerk in the office of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
under the late and beloved South Trim- 
ble during the years 1938 to 1942. Many 
will also recall it was Dr. Olszewski who 
composed House Resolution 269 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress on the occa- 
sion of the death of another great Polish 
patriot and musician, Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski, in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives conveyed its expression of 
sympathy to the grief-stricken Polish 
Nation and Polish people throughout the 
world. I wish I could claim Dr. Olszew- 
ski as a constituent because of his deep 
knowledge of Chopin's life and music, 
but at least I can say that he has many 
friends and relatives among the splen- 
did Americans of Polish ancestry. 

Dr. Olszewski has so well performed 
his self-appointed task of paying tribute 
to this great exponent of human freedom 
and dignity that there is nothing I can 
add, save to say that I adopt his words 
as mine, and join in expressing the hope 
that the time again will come when the 
unhappy land of Poland will have a truly 
free and democratic government again. 

FREDÉRIC Francois CHOPIN 
(By G. J. Olszewski, Ph. D.) 

One hundred and thirteen years ago on 
October 17, 1849, a devoted son of Poland 
died in exile in Paris. His beloved land 
was then dominated by the Russians and 
other occupying forces of the unholy alli- 
ance, as it is dominated by the Communists 
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today. This Polish son was not only an ar- 
dent and intense patriot but was God's 
chosen musical spokesman for a Poland ray- 
aged by occupation forces. He devoted his 
life to the perpetuation of the spirit of 
freedom, liberty and independence of Polish 
thought and culture. For more than a cen- 
tury the voice of this patriot inspired and 
guided his tortured nation through the 
pangs and ignominies of bloodshed and vio- 
lence. His voice was the voice of music. 
It was the undying voice of Fredéric Francois 
Chopin. 

Born in the tiny Polish village of Zelazowa- 
Wola near Warsaw on February 22, 1810, 
Chopin was forced into exile in his youth by 
the Russians because of the revolutionary 
character of his music. Chopin found safe 
haven in Paris where he continued to live 
and to compose in the freedom which France 


nas traditionally extended to the persecuted 


of all nations. In exile Chopin was kept 
informed by family and friends of the dire 
plight of his native land. Throughout his 
life a goblet of Polish earth remained in 
Chopin's room to remind him of his origin. 
He breathed into his music his undying love 
for his homeland. 

Despite the racking pain of pulmonary 
disorders and financial difficulties, Chopin's 
genius and intense patriotism gave him no 
respite from the unceasing demands of crea- 
tive inspiration. Although the oppressors 
used every means at their disposal to de- 
stroy Polish culture and to decimate the 
Polish people, Chopin’s music spoke for Po- 
land when that nation had no audible 
spokesman in the civilized Christian world. 
His entire life was devoted to the preser- 
vation of Polish nationality and Ideals. 

Throughout the intense years of his short 
life, the voice of Chopin’s music rose as a 
hymn to liberty. It swept from his tiny cell 
on the island of Majorca in the Mediter- 
ranean. It spread throughout France, Eng- 
land and continental Europe. It even pene- 
trated the most remote corners of his native 
land to plague the oppressors. 

The occupation forces sought to suppress 
the compelling, arousing voice of Chopin's 
music. The Germans forbade its playing; 
the Russians crashed his piano into the 
streets of Warsaw. But the jangled crash- 
ing of Chopin's piano became transmuted in- 
to the noble strains of his “Revolutionary 
Etude.” What a supreme weapon. The voice 
of Chopin could not be silenced for music 
was the weapon beyond compare. The op- 
pressors could not grasp it; they could not 
silence it; they could not tear it from the 
hearts of a people seeking liberty, freedom, 
and justice, : 

Throughout the years this vital weapon 
has retained its mystic potency. During 
World War I and again during World War 
II when pagan forces ravaged Christian Po- 
land once again, it was the music of Chopin 
which majestically sounded the cry to bat- 
tle from the Warsaw radio and triumphantly 
led the resistance. Throughout the bitter 
years of struggle which followed, Polish sons 
and daughters were inspired to untold feats 
of heroism and valor. They rose from prisons 
and concentration camps, from hidden caves 
and dugouts in the woods, from the rubble 
and ruin of Polish cities. They struck a last 
blow for Polish independence to the pene- 


pin's music symbolized the united response 
of a nation which resisted the onslaughts of 
its oppressors. 

NATIONALISM AND ROMANATICISM 


What were the dominating influences 
which molded such a significant Polish spirit 
into Chopin’s music? How did this frail 
genius succeed in portraying the vital spirit 
of a nation in chains? What were the driv- 
ing forces of his soul? Perhaps a clue can 
be found in an examination of the era in 
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which Chopin grew to manhood in Poland. 

It may be recalled that the 19th century 
in Europe was an era of political and intel- 
lectual ferment. The success of the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century had aroused a new 
spirit of nationalism which swept across Eu- 
rope influencing not only the political life 
of the Continent but also its literature, art 
and music. 

Poland by this time had gone through 
the agonies of three partitions—the first in 
1772 between Russia, Prussia and Austria; 
the second in 1793 between Prussia and Rus- 
sia; and the third, or final, again between 
all three of this unholy alliance. By the 
Treaty of Tilsit of 1802, however, the Duchy 
of Warsaw had been reconstituted as a source 
of manpower by Napoleon whose star was 
then illuminating the European heavens. 
With his defeat and retreat from Moscow in 
1812, Napoleon’s Polish creation perished. 
Under the terms of the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, Poland was defin- 
itively partitioned between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. 

In a vain attempt to win the Poles to 
Russia's side, Alexander I set up the congress 
kingdom of Poland in 1815 under a Russian 
constitution. Warsaw was the center of this 
new creation. Diametrically opposed to the 
nationalistic principles of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1795, however, this final 
act brought about a wave of intense nation- 
alism and rebellion throughout the land. It 
culminated in the ill-fated Polish uprising 
of 1830, so brutally suppressed by the Rus- 
sians. The end was now not far off. The 
year 1831 marked the total occupation of 
Warsaw by the Russians and the complete 
extinction of Poland as an independent po- 
litical entity. Im 1832 Nicholas I declared 
Warsaw to be an integral part of the Russian 
Empire. 

These events were but part of a long series 
of attempts to subjugate the Poles. The 
policy of the occupying powers was the dec- 
imation of the Poles and the extinction of 
Polish thought and culture. In 1832, for 
instance, 50,000 volumes of the library of the 
Society of the Friends of Knowledge, founded 
by the Polish historian, Tadeusz Czaski and 
several contemporaries, was carried off to St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad). Polish liter- 
ature had by this time entered the so-called 
era of romanticism. It had been ushered in 
by the appearance of the great Polish poet 
Mickiewicz in 1822, who, together with his 
contemporaries Slowacki and 
formed the triumverate of Polish thought of 
the period. 

Chopin thus became the Old World re- 
nowned Polish composer of this era who re- 
flected the new thought and spirit of roman- 
ticism in Poland. This development was 
marked by a militant spirit in his music and 
the evolution of new and daring styles and 
revolutionary techniques in his compositions. 
It won for him the wrath of the diehards 
of his day, the admiration of the concert- 
goer and the undying devotion of the Polish 
masses. 

HIS SOUL WAS MUSIC 

Chopin's music was, therefore, the poetic 
echo of the era. This subtle, passionate, at 
times violent themes became the basis of his 
claim to lasting musical fame. Throughout 
his compositions the simple folk rhythms of 
the Polish countryside abound. In it are 
found the subtle dances of the Warsaw 
salons. The themes of the mazurka, the 
krakowlak, the polonaise and of ancient 
Polish hymns and songs abound in Chopin's 
music. He gave them a dignity and hitherto 
unknown majesty, It was his great creative 
genius which enabled him to weave into his 
compositions a pattern which expressed the 
nationalistic longings of his sorrowful nation. 

The militant, nationalistic spirit is, how- 
ever, but one facet of the genius of Chopin. 
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spiritually oppressed of his own nation, but 
for all humanity. His music carries a mes- 
sage of spiritual tranquillity to the oppressed 
of all nations, for its appeal is varied—to 
some it may be emotional or spiritual, to 
others artistic and intellectual. But all 
agree, however, on ite benign influence, for 
the power of Chopin’s compositions stems 
from the very foundation of music which is 
an expression of life itself. It stems from 
the forces of creation and the depths of the 
human soul. His music lives in the breath 
of the wind, in the murmur of the forests, 
in the flow of the rivers. It flows in the 
very blood of our veins reflecting every sen- 
sation of joy, grief, sorrow, happiness, an- 
guish, delusion, and ecstasy which grips the 
heart and soul of man. The melodies of 
Chopin's music flow harmoniously across the 
starry pathways of the sky, They ascend 
above the range of human speech and sweep 
the entire universe; they lift the hearts and 
minds of humanity to the ideals of creation 
and the harmony of the human spirit. 

In pausing today to reflect a few moments 
on the genius of this Polish composer and 
patriot, Frederic Francois Chopin, let us not 
overlook the contributions of two other Pol- 
ish heroes, Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, to our own fight for freedom and 
independence during the Revolutionary War. 
Nor should we forget the 16th century Pol- 
ish astronomer, Nicolas Copernicus, the 
founder of modern astronomy, whose bril- 
liant concept of the universe stabilized world 
knowledge of the planetary system, thus pro- 
viding the germinating influence that has 
captured the minds of men and led to to- 
day's heroic achievements in space travel. 
May this heritage of great accomplishments 
by Polish minds for the benefit of all hu- 
manity continue to guide and inspire the 
continued fight for the freedom and inde- 
pendence from all foreign yokes and ideol- 
ogies of a truly Christian and democratic 
Polish nation. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came as a freshman to the 81st 
Congress it was my good fortune to be 
assigned to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency where I had the enriching 
experience of association with the Hon- 
orable Brent Spence, the great chairman 
of that committee. I again served on 
the Banking and Currency Committee in 
the 83d Congress and my admiration and 
my affection for this legislative giant 
deepened with every passing day. It is 
difficult for me to contemplate the con- 
vening of the 88th Congress without the 
presence of this great American who has 
left an imprint upon the laws of his coun- 
try that insures the inclusion of his name 
on any list of the alltime greats of the 
Congress. 

From the bottom of my heart I wish for 
him every blessing of health and con- 
tentment and of continuing usefulness 
in the years of his retirement. No man 
has ever served his country with greater 


dedication. No man has more fully. 
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earned his place in the history of the 
Congress, f 

I shall forever be grateful to him for 
the many kindnesses that he bestowed 
upon me when I served on the Banking 
and Currency Committee. In the 81st 
Congress I was the lowest ranking ma- 
jority member of the committee, of which 
the Honorable Brent SPENCE was chair- 
man, but the human touch, the kindli- 
ness, the innate democracy of BRENT 
SPENCE made me feel at home and as wel- 
come as though I had been a member of 
the committee family all my life. 

God bless Brent SPENCE. 


Now Listen Here, Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, while some 
Members are trying to wind up the 2d 
session of the 87th Congress, the Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet, and some of the New 
Frontiersmen have long since hit the 
campaign trail. The New Frontier 
leaves no stone unturned and the follow- 
ing Norton Daily Telegram editorial is 
an example of the unprecedented power 
politics out where the West begins in 
western Kansas: 

[From the Norton (Kans.) Daily Telegram, 
Oct. 10, 1962] 


Now LISTEN Here, UDALL 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
speaks in Norton tomorrow at ground break- 
ing ceremonies for the Norton Dam. 

Norton extends him a warm welcome for 
the office he represents. 

However, the welcome for the politician 
side of Mr. Udall is cooler than the top 
Mount Pujiyama in winter on the part of 
many of us, and Mr. Udall knows how cold 
that is. > 

The reason many of us do not join in 
welcoming the politician side of the ubiq~ 
uitous Udall is that so much effort was 
put forth by the powers that be in Wasb- 
ington to make sure that nobody, except 
Mr. Udall and his cohorts of the New Fron- 
tier-—FLorp Breevinc et al—would have the 
limelight in the speaking here. 

This was accomplished through braze? 
use of power against local citizens who had 
acted in good faith and with good will. And 
it was done with no consideration for the 
feelings of these good folks, 

The people of Norton County, acting 
through their chamber of commerce and 
other civic groups, decided some weeks 98° 
to have a ceremony to celebrate start of work 
on the Norton Dam. 

Norton Chamber President Marvin 8. 
Steinert appointed a long list of Nortonites— 
of both political persuaslons—to handle ar- 
rangements for the ceremony at the damsite 
and a dinner in Norton. 

The chamber announced it would conduct 
things on a completely nonpartisan basis- 
Congressman Brerepine would be invited 
so would Congressman Doe as well as other 
leading candidates of both parties. Al 
would speak at the dinner in the America? 
way of allowing both sides to be heard. 

The chamber reasoned the dam was the 
work of Republicans and Democrats alike 
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First appropriations came under the Eisen- 
hower administration and continued funds 
have been voted by Congress during the 
Kennedy administration. 

t Many goodhearted men worked for the 
dam for many years without thought of do- 
lng so to benefit one political party or the 
Other. Their sole aim was to help the future 
Of this area through careful conservation of 
Our God-given resources. 

Then the New Frontier moved in. Orders 
Came down from Washington—we don't 
know for sure whether from Mr. Udall’s or 
Mr, Breepina’s Office. The orders were the 
dinner would be a “Democrat dinner’—no 
Republican candidates to be allowed to speak. 

A high lieutenant of FLOYD BREEDING 
Passed down these orders. 

At first the New Frontier wanted the 
Chamber to continue to sponsor the dinner. 
But the chamber refused to be involved as 
Sponsoring a political dinner for either party. 
3 dinner was taken away from the cham- 

r. 

Thus the event planned by the people of 
Norton County was seized from them and 
given to one political party for its supposed 
benefit. The implication was the $18 million 
being spent on the dam is totally to aid the 
New Frontier. 

Secretary Udall was originally invited by 
the people of Norton County, No one cared 
Whether he spoke on political or nonpolitical 
Subjects. But most of us wanted to give both 
Sides a chance to be heard if there was go- 
Ing to be any politics in it. 

tead, Republican candidates were com- 
Pletély barred. Mississippi wouldn't allow a 
Negro to enroll, and the New Frontier 
Wouldn't let a Republican candidate speak 
&t a community dinner in Norton. It is 
dificult to distinguish the difference in 
ination. 

The reason. they don't want any Re- 
Publican candidates in the limelight is, in 
effect, “it’s our money that you got to build 
the dam, and we intend to get credit for it.“ 

We'll give the apostles of the New Frontier 
Credit, all right; credit for being the smooth- 
Sst politicians this Nation has ever seen. 

ey know how to outmaneuver their Re- 
Publican opponents and how to get the most 
Votes out of every public dollar spent. 

The New Frontier has made sure that 
Fiorp Brrepino has been the “dedication 
SPeaker” at new post offices all over the Fifth 
aud Sixth Districts. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has so ordered even when local people 
Would have preferred someone else. 

But what they have pulled here at Nor- 
ton caps them all in disregard for the rights 
feelings of local citizens. 

Needless to say, the whole mess has been 
extremely embarrassing to good citizens of 
tt community who freely gave of their 

Me in serving on committees, believing 
were working for a nonpartisan effort. 

The tactics of the New Frontier in this 
Instance smack of one-party rule of the 
harshest nature. 

Mr e don’t exactly expect an apology from 
- Udall, but this community is at least 
entitled to an explanation. 
pateanwhue we want you to know, Mr. 
dall, that the kind of tactics used in the 
— tor the ground breaking events 
© won't work in Kansas. They might 
Work in the boss-ridden cities of the East, 
They might work in Massachusetts and they 
Might even work in Arizona. 
But if I know anything about the free- 
m loving and fairminded peoples of west- 
Kansas, Democrats and Republicans and 
Ndependents fed up with Infringements on 
Personal liberties, I don't think they are 

Ing to fall for it. 

answer will be given at the polls Tues- 


— November 6, when the people of west- 
the choose between Mr, BREEDING and 
Con, much-slandered-by-the-New-Frontier 


Fressman from Russell, Mr. Bon DOLE. 
May the. best man win. 


ot 
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The Honorable H. R. Gross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Chicago Tribune’s Washington Bureau, 
has written such a splendid article re- 
lating to the activities of my good friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 


H. R. Gross is a power of strength in 
the Congress. Whether you are for him 
or against him, you must have respect for 
his courage, tenacity, and knowledge. He 
is a proven patriot, a good friend, and a 
worthy adversary. 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Trohan, chief of Chicago 
Tribune’s Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON, October 12.—There are three 
parties in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives—Democrat, Republican, and HAROLD 
Roxce Gross. A slight, mild mannered gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Gross is a champion of 
efficiency and economy in Government. 

Although he is nominally a Republican, 
the first concern of the former editor and 
broadcaster, who has served in Congress for 
14 years, is as guardian of the public pocket- 
book, He began his political career batting 
left-handed on the liberal side, but was 
moved to switch to the right by shock over 
the free dealing of public funds. 

At times he has been a much of a thorn 
in the side of Republican spenders, when 
that party ruled Congress, as he has been 
to the Democratic opposition. Yet he has 
the respect, admiration, and even envy of 
Members on both sides of the aisle for 
his courage and industry, as was evidenced 
recently when he was honored by almost a 
hundred colleagues at a breakfast as “the 
conscience of the House.” 

Gross, who prefers to be known by his 
initials, H. R., is the most frequent objector 
in the House to unanimous-consent requests, 
by which considerable legislative business 
and a good deal of monkey business are 
transacted. With the retirement of 87- 
year-old Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, at the end of this ses- 
sion for reasons of health, Gross will fight 
alone on this front of the battle for economy 
and efficiency. Over the years they teamed 
up on the economy front. 

PREPARES THOROUGHLY POR ECONOMY WAR 

Gross does his homework. He studies 
every bill. Then, armed with a rule book, 
he goes to the floor of the House to battle 
for the taxpayer, poised to leap to his feet, 
the bird dog of economy. He is the dread of 
proponents of legislation who rise to speak 
without preparation. His points of order, 
parliamentary inquiries, and questions have 
tied the House in knots, demolished preten- 
tious champions of spending legislation, 
forced bills back to committee for revision, 
and frequently knocked them out altogether. 

When an attempt was made to pass a bill 

which was not on the calendar, estab! 
a $10 million aquarium and fisheries center 
by unanimous consent, Gross was on his 
feet with an objection. This delayed the bill 
and forced the leadership to bring it to the 
floor under proper procedure. He saved $2 
million by objecting to a bill which would 
have erected a memorial to Roger Williams 
in Rhode Island merely to please former Sen- 
ator Theodore Francis Green, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island. 
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When Congress sought to appropriate 
$500,000 for research on the advisability of 
adopting the metric system, Gross was there 
with an objection again. He isn't against 
the metric system itself. He pointed out that 
since the decimal system has been adopted 
by 90 percent of the world, no study is 
needed. He suggested bringing out a bill 
which would put the system in effect in 
about 5 years. He saved taxpayers more 
than $600,000 by stopping a move to take 
over an Arizona trading post. 

He has warred on increasing the liquor 
allowance for ambassadorial entertainment 
and on junketeering. He charged officials 
of the Truman administration with “out- 
landish spending“ of taxpayers’ money for 
oll portraits of themselves at $1,500 each. 
He objected to providing a military driver 
for Frank Sinatra and Peter Lawford, 
brother-in-law of the President, when the 
entertainers staged a gala on inaugural eve, 
1961. 

SUGGESTS TIN CUP REPLACE TORCH 

When the House voted to give New York 
City more than $3 million to reimburse it for 
the “extraordinary expenses” of its police 
department during the United Nations visit 
of Russian Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
Gross suggested that the Statue of Liberty's 
torch be replaced with a tin cup. He has 
suggested every Member of Congress who 
votes for U.S. purchase of $100 million of 
U.N. bonds, buy a $1,000 bond himself. He 
has fought official secrecy and waste in civil 
defense. 8 

While the successes of the Congressman 
are few, in his own opinion, and mostly tem- 
porary and relatively small as measured 
against the total volume of spending, his 
daily presence on the floor is a guarantee to 
taxpayers that nothing is going to slip by 
unnoticed. He is dedicated in purpose and 
steers his course by this statement of Calvin 
Coolidge, which is framed on his office wall: 

“Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody.” 


The Honorable John H. Ray 
SPEECH 


O 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join and associ- 
ate myself with the statements that have 
been made about the character and sery- 
ice of our colleague, the Honorable Jo 
Ray, of New York. The tributes paid to 
him are most highly deserved. I concur 
in them completely. 

The district he has represented and 
the Nation he has served have been 
greatly benefited by Congressman Ray's 
membership in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

We shall all miss him. I will particu- 
larly feel his absence. My hope is that 
in his retirement I -can still call upon 
him for counsel as I have so many times 
during his membership here. 

He is a great statesman, combining a 
keen mind and sound judgment with a 
willingness to work untiringly for the 
good of his country and his neighbors. 

As he leaves, I join in saluting him 
and wishing him and his wife many years 
of pleasant retirement. 
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How Long Do We Wait for Trade Bans 
on Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] has 
been among the leading advocates in the 
Congress for strong action against Cuba. 
His work in this regard has been recog- 
nized in the press, and I include the fol- 
lowing editorials in the RECORD: 

[From the Palm Beach Post, Sept. 11, 1962] 
How Lone Do We Warr? 


Florida’s Representative PauL G. ROGERS, 
in a resolution introduced in the House last 
week, urged reaffirmation of the Monroe 
Doctrine as national policy in the face of 
the Russian arms buildup in Cuba. 

No such reaffirmation should be necessary, 
but apparently it is. 

And merely giving lip service to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is not enough. Failure to im- 
plement it will be equivalent to abject sur- 
render to communism. | 

"Adoption of this resolution,” sald Repre- 
sentative Rocers, “will give clear indication 
to those who administer our foreign policy 
that the American people want to revitalize 
this Doctrine, return to our proud heritage, 
and establish an effective course in dealing 
with this new threat of communism to the 
American hemisphere.” 

Certainly it is obvious that “those who 
administer our foreign policy” are thinking 
along lines widely divergent from those of 
the American people in general. The very 
fact that communism has been allowed to 
gain a foothold in Cuba is proof enough of 
that. 

Many of them apparently, subscribe to the 
prevailing liberal opinion that the Monroe 
Doctrine is outmoded—that we are com- 
mitted to action against communism in this 
hemisphere only in concert with other Latin 
American States. 

The time is past for any such temporizing. 
It could be fatal. f 

Even though still unconfirmed by Wash- 
ington, there is substantial evidence that 
Russia not only has troops in Cuba, but also 
intermediate-range ballistic missile bases. 
There are reports that a Soviet submarine 
base also is being constructed. 

The longer we wait to expel communism 
from Cuba, the more difficult will be the job. 
And our liberty Is at stake. 


[From the Hollywood Sun-Tattler, Oct. 5, 
1962] 


SUPPORT REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS IN CUBA. 


TRADE BANS 


With President Kennedy announcing a 
decision to order a major economic crack- 
down on shipping between the Communist 
bloc and Cuba, special recognition should 
be given to our Representative in Congress 
Representative Paun G. Rocers, for the part 
he has played in urging action to check 
the Soviet arms buildup in Castro's Com- 
munist kingdom. 
5 

tor active policies agalnst both 
the Communist bloc nations and the free 
world nations which have been shipping 
to Cuba. 

What has aroused Representative Rocrrs 
particularly—and what should arouse every 


Rocers has been cam- 
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American citizen—has been the number of 
ships which have salled to Cuba after hay- 
ing put into U.S. ports. 

This practice has all but made a mockery 
of the U.S. decision to ban trade with Cuba. 
What good has it done us to ban trade; then 
permit ships to come to the United States, 
take on valuable and vital cargoes and sail 
happily to Cuba? 

And it's also been a mockery of our so- 
called “assistance” programs to have those 
free world countries which we've been aid- 
ing substantially for years to continue to 
trade with Cuba—poised as it is like a knife 
at the jugular ycin of American security. 

Representative Rocrers' activities have 
been distinguished by his courage to come 
out forthrightly and make it clear that we 
are our own worst enemies by permitting 
these practices to continue. The Representa- 
tive from the Sixth Congressional District 
has called repeatedly for unilateral action 
by the United States to protect its own 
vital interests. 

He left no doubt in anyone's mind of the 
gravity of the situation when he sald, 
“e + © The United States is presented with 
a clear and present threat from the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba, The weapons, arma- 
ments, and personnel now in Cuba add up to 
a new Soviet offensive in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This offensive is being aided by the 
28 free world tankers which ran petroleum 
products to Cuba in the June-August 
period.” 

If these free nations of the world are in- 
deed our friends and allies then we should 
show no hesitancy in calling upon them—in- 
sisting, in fact—to follow a course of action 
which is not at complete variance with our 
national alms and purposes, 

Certainly these allies never have been hesi- 
tant about calling upon the United States 
to desist from any actions which they 
deemed contrary to their security—and the 
United States has been more than ra- 
tive In adjusting its policies to suit those of 
anyone and everyone who had a complaint. 

It is the height of folly for us to walk 
timidly for fear of hurting anyone's feelings 
when our very security is being threatened by 
a military buildup a scant 90 miles from the 
shores of Florida, 

Moreover, Representative Rocers has 
pointed out that assertion of our national 
interests can bring results. In his remarks 
before the House Select Committee on Export 
Control this week he noted; 

“Pressures from the Congress have brought 
results. West Germany, Turkey, and Nor- 
way now have announced their wi 
to cooperate with the United States, With 
continued insistence by the Congress and 
its committees, the policies and actions of 
this Government will be consistent with the 
aims of this Nation.” 

In this regard, however, it must be re- 
membered that the effectiveness of Repre- 
sentative Rogers’ campaign, and the measure 
of his success, will be determined in great 
part by the support he receives from his 
constituents. 

Certainly, there is no reasonable individual 
in this area who is anything but enthusiastic 
about Representative Rocrrs’ campaign to 
curtail shipping to Cuba—but this enthusi- 
asm must be demonstrated if it is to be 
helpful. 

The people of this area should write to 
Representative Roczns telling him of their 
wholehearted support of his efforts, and they 
should write to as many other Members of 
Congress as they can, urging these legislators 
to cooperate with Representative Rogers in 
accomplishing what is best for our Nation. 

At the same time that we commend 
resentative Rocrrs for what he is doing, let 
us also give him our full support in every 
way that we can. 


October 13 
In Defense of Eagles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 12 the House 
cleared for the President a bill to pro- 
vide protection for the golden eagle. 
There have been many vividly written 
stories about the so-called strength of 
these birds but the veracity of such tales 
is open to question. 


My good friend, Mr. Lewis Wayne 
Walker, associate director of the world- 
famous Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum 
near Tucson, Ariz., has written an in- 
cisive study of this issue which I would 
like to share with my colleagues: 

HEADLINES ON EAGLES 
(By Lewis Wayne Walker) 

Since the dawn of history eagles have been 
described as culprits that carry off babies, 
sheep, deer, and goats and a variety of other 
victims. Even today, when we are sup- 
posed to be so scientific and so reasoning, 
such stories crop up periodically in our . 
newspapers. The following news dispatch 
from Seattle, Wash., is a typical master- 
plece of reportorial romancing. It has ac- 
tion, suspense, and in fact everything a story 
should have to make good copy except, 
of course, the truth. i 

“A shadow circled high overhead, the child 
lay on its back and watched it interestedly.“ 
reads the news story. The shadow nar- 
rowed its circle flying in a narrowed spot in 
the sun. Suddenly it swooped down with 
a terrifying whirr of strong wings, glistening 
black in the sunlight. The child screamed. 
Cries terrible and pained filled the air.” 

From the town of Gunpowder, Md., comes 
another. This one was headed by a picture 
that was captioned: “Bird Weighed 50 
Pounds; Had a 6-Foot Wingspread.” It 
would be interesting to have a reliable air- 
plane designer specify the horsepower needed 
to lift such a weight. But the story goes 
on: 

“Attacked by two immense eagles as she 
played in the yard of her home here, 3-year- 
old Betty Earnestburger was saved from 
possible death, or even from being carried 
away, when a friend of her parents fired 
on the huge birds.” 

And then from another publication: The 
Meece boys and the Phelps boys were star- 
tled by a scream, Eight-year-old Jim Meece 
had run a short distance away from 
brothers. A great, bald eagle had swoo} 
down from the sky and fastened its talons 
in little Jim's leg. For perhaps 2 
there was a struggle, Jim fought wildly and 
cried out. The bird succeeded in lifting him 
from the ground, his head hanging down. 
The struggle continued as the eagle flew to 
a height, according to the estimate of the 
other children, of about 75 feet. Jim kicked 
out violently. The eagle flew lower. The 
boys on the ground screamed too, And at 
last the bird released its grip and Jim fell- 
It had flown a distance of 200 feet, There 
were bruises on Jim's legs from the 
of the talons and bruises and cuts on his 
body from the fall at a height of about 12 
feet, but otherwise he was sound and whole- 
Jim weighs only 35 pounds. If he had been 
a little lighter, the eagle might have suc- 
ceeded in carrying him away.” 
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For some renson or other I enjoy tying 
up the two sentences regarding Jim’s age 
(8 years) and his weight (35 pounds). 

Every now and then magazines appear 
with similar stories. In almost every in- 
Stance, however, the child has been saved. 
Often the rescue is achieved by the use of 
& trusty shotgun whose scattered pellets al- 
ways hit the bird but never the baby. The 
Wingspreads of these Samsonian eagles vary 
from 3 to 15 feet. Their lifting, or carrying 
abilities usually are at least 50 pounds—or 
even more. The birds are never gentle; al- 
Ways ferocious. They are never cowardly; 
always courageous. 

Several years ago I had the opportunity 
Of making a life history of golden eagles at 
an eyrie in southern California. A blind 
was constructed about 30 feet from the nest. 
and in this I spent many & weary hour, 
Sometimes full days were wasted waiting for 
one or the other of the “courageous” parents 
to return and feed their young. In spite 
of their heralded fearlessness, even when 
they did return the click of a camera or the 
slightest move on my part would send them 
Off in a panic. 

On one of my first visits to the nest food 
Was found weighing approximately 35 
Pounds—Jim Meece’s weight. It was made 
up entirely of injurious rodents—12 rabbits 
and 11 ground squirrels. Hunt as I might 
not a single human bone was found. In 
days of watehing and waiting I saw prey 
Carried to the nest on many occasions. The 
record weight was a jack rabbit, which might 
have weighed 444 pounds, I may have under- 
estimated a little because the eagle had 
Quite a struggle carrying this rabbit. 

The nest itself, measured by tape, was just 
61% feet across. The adult birds sometimes 
Spread their wings, and the tips just about 
reached from edge to edge. Try as I might 
I could not see the 15-foot span that the 
World has so often seen reported in print. 

Three days after the young one left the 
Mest he was tame and gentle, permitting me 
15 walk within 20 feet of him before taking 

ght. 
ing of the hunting season prompted me to 
take him captive and to train him after 
the manner used by ancient falconers. 

Months passed. He became proficient in 
the art of flying, gliding, and returning to 
his trainer. Then came the weight tests. 
Needed was the answer to the question: 
“How much can an eagle carry?” The site 
Selected for the experiment was chosen to 
give “Caesar,” as he was called, the best 
opportunity to prove his strength. The wind 
Was blowing steadily at about 10 miles per 
hour. An airport buliding with a platform 
about 15 feet from the ground was chosen 
tor the takeoff spot. Weights of varying 
sizes were placed in socks and were fastened 
loosely about his feet. He was so accus- 
tomed to handling by humans that this part 
Of the experiment did not excite or bother 
Caesar at all, 

In all, six weighted flights were made, al- 
lowing a- 20-minute rest interval between 
each takeoff. Carrying a 1-pound weight on 
each foot the bird averaged 162 yards in 
Normal, effortless, playful flight. On two 
Subsequent flights, with the weights dou- 

led, he flew 64 and 58 yards, respectively. 
But while carrying these 4 pounds, Caesar 
Was noticeably strained. The dips, glides, 
and soaring circles were entirely missing 
from his aerial maneuvers. The next and 
the last tests were made with a 4-pound 
Welght on each foot. When so loaded he 

t the air wildly, seeming to use every 
Ounce of muscle to keep from crashing. His 
best distances with 8 pounds were 10 and 14 
yards, Twenty minutes later he was flown 
twice unweighted and he soared 460, and 620 
Yards, before I called him down to the glove. 

One realizes that Caesar was a captive 
bird, As such he did not haye the oppor- 
tunity to exercise as would a bird in the free 
State, Undoubtedly Caesar was not quite as 
m as his wild brothers. To offset 


Visions of a sad ending at the open- 
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this, however, do all these wild birds, sup- 
posedly carrying off children and surprisingly 
heavy weights, have the advantage of a 15- 
foot platform from which to drop and gain 
Aying speed? Are they catapulted into the 
air as was Caesar, or do they have the drag 
of dead weight to hinder them from leaving 
the ground? 2 

In the light of these facts, let us hear two 
more yarns—yarns that appeared and were 
read and believed by many people. From 
Hugo, Minn., in 1935, came an eagle story 
that about topped them all. It told of an 


eagle carrying a child into the air (accom- 


panied by the usual screams and struggles) 
only to be stopped by a power line that 
caused its electrocution. It dropped the 
child—unhurt. 

The Audubon Society representative in 
Dassel, Minn., wrote of this in “Bird Lore“ as 
follows: 

Here are the facts in the Hugo eagle and 
child case. A. golden eagle, with a wing 
spread of 86 inches, was apparently pursuing 
a hawk, and in its flight was caught between 
two automobiles on the pavement of a city 
street. It flew upwards and was electro- 
cuted by a high tension wire just above. 
The bird was only slightly burned on one 
wing and is being mounted by Mr. Arnold 
Lindberg, The baby in the case, and its 
mother, were at the time of the eagle in- 
cident, 260 miles away, visiting, and the 
story, as given to the papers, was told as a 
joke. Mr. Lindberg later left a note stating 
the facts, and, in company with his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Charles Harvey, who was with 
him at the time of the eagle episode, is 
willing to supply details to interested par- 
ties.“ 

We wonder how many eagles died for the 
sake of this joke? 

And from Lynchburg, Tenn, there came 
the following Associated Press report: 

“Pifteen-year-old Floyd Tipps was & 
worthy foe for a massive golden eagle with 
a wing spread of 35 inches. (Note the wing 
spread. Eagles must be getting smaller but 
stronger.) The big bird came out a poor 
second yesterday to Floyd, who beat it to 
death with a stick as it tried to of 
his 8-year-old brother, Charles. Attracted by 
screams and shouts, Floyd said he ran to his 
brother's ald and found the eagle dragging 
Charles along the ground. Floyd grabbed a 
stick and flayed the bird across the head 
until it released its hold on the little boy. 
Then he killed it.“ 

In reality, the bird was found by the two 
Tipps boys on the ground, apparently 
wounded or Injured. They tried to catch It 
and the bird clutched the younger boy in 
its talons. The older one then hit it on 
the head and killed it. This story would 
probably end in the city editor's waste bas- 
ket. Doctored with a bit of imagination, 
however, and enhanced with piercing 
screams and cries, it made a news item of 
much more exciting reading and provided 
more choice conversations. And think of 
the people they fool, including, perhaps, 
some Members of Congress who will there- 
fore refuse to pass a bill giving protection 
to our two eagles, one of which is our na- 
tional bird. 


The Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, CLEM MIL- 
LER was one of the finest Congressmen 
and one of the greatest men I have ever 
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known. He was rugged physically, alert, 
and able mentally. He was loyal to his 
constituents and devoted to this House. 
The last conversation I had with CLEM 
MILLER was about the unusual and beau- 
tiful belt buckle he was accustomed to 
wearing on the floor. When I mentioned 
the fact that my 4-year-old son would 
like to know where this particular belt 
buckle came from, CLEM became immedi- 
ately interested and we talked at length 
because he loved children so much and 
was interested in people—the little things 
warmed the heart. = 

We are going to miss CLEM MILLER 
here and the Nation is going to miss him. 
He was a stalwart, typical red-blooded 
American. Mrs. Dorn and my children 
join in deepest sympathy to Mrs. Miller 
and his wonderful and lovely daughters. 


Must We Wait? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE ` 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Rocers] has 
been among the leading advocates in the 
Congress for strong action against Cuba, 
His work in this regard has been recog- 
nized in the press, and I include the fol- 
lowing editorials in the RECORD: 

[From the Daily News-Journal, Delray Beach, 
Fila., Sept. 14, 1962] 


Must U.S. Warr UNTIL We Face THREAT or 
INVASION? 

A bandit has moved into the house across 
the street and built up an arsenal. If you 
complained to the authorities about it and 
were told to keep your shirt on, that the 
weapons were only defensive at this time— 
you'd think you had some pretty incompe- 
tent, if not simple people guarding public 
safety, wouldn't you? 

That's what the situation amounts to as 
far as the administration and the Castro Rus- 
Sian arms buildup are concerned. Secretary 
of State Rusk was reported by the Associated 
Press as having told some en 
Wednesday that we would not tolerate having 
Cuba become a base for offensive action 
against the United States or any American 
country. 

What this means is that if it looks like 
we're going to be invaded, then the policy- 
makers will then consider doing som 
about it. That will be really late in the 
game then. Meanwhile, Khrushchev, Castro, 
and company can set up their defensive 
missile bases, and their defensive air bases 
without any fear of action from the United 
States. 

We might as well realize that we are not 
going to get any foreign policy with guts 
directed to this Nation's true self-interest as 
long as the fuzzy brained horn-rimmed set 
around the President has his ear. A well- 
informed writer on national and interna- 
tional affairs told us recently that in his 
opinion the President is really sold on the 
wisdom of Professors Walt Rostow, Arthur 
Schlesinger et al. And of course the stand- 
ard reply to criticism of crackpot schemes 
dreamed up by eggheads with lots of degrees 
is that their critics are “Neanderthals,” un- 
qualified to judge cerebral heavyweights. 

But look at the foreign policy blunders the 
United States has piled up since World War 
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II on the advice of the “Liberal intellectu- 
als” who have counseled Presidents and sec- 
retaries of State, both officially and un- 
officially: 

It was their advice to turn over Eastern 
Europe to Russia, It was their advice that 
resulted in us helping to topple Chiang Kai- 
shek's regime in China. It was their advice 
which had us rule North Korea outside our 
defense perimeter—a decision which brought 
on the Korean bloodbath. It was their ad- 
vice which counseled a free rein for millions 
of African savages who have proved them- 
selves about as ready to rule themselves as 
children in kindergarten. It was their advice 
which brought on Batista's ouster and Cas- 
tro’s triumph despite warnings from two 
ambassadors about Castro's Red beliefs. This 
catalogue of disasters will continue, to the 
peril of this Nation's existence, unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

Congressman PauL Rocers has come up 
with a seven-point program for possible con- 
gressional action. Rogers advocates full- 
scale military exercises in waters off Cuba 
and warning vessels to enter only at their 
own risk. He also would enforce the ban 
against U.S. aid going to any nation which 
aids Cuba and would take diplomatic action 
to halt further Soviet transport of military 
supplies to Castro. 

That's enough for a start, It's something 
for the President to think about as he re- 
laxes at Hyannis or Newport or on a yacht 
or wherever he'll be this weekend. One thing 
about those weekends, he’s usually out of 
contact with Rostow and Schlesinger. That's 
a small blessing. 

[From the Hollywood (Fla.) Sun-Tattler, 

Sept. 11, 1962] 
STAND OF REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS DESERVES 
Our BACKING 


U.S. Representative PauL G. ROGERS has 
presented a resolution to the Congress of 
the United States calling for the Congress to 
reassert the Monroe Doctrine as national 
policy in the face of a Russian arms buildup 
in Cuba. 

The resolution was adopted by Congress 
and now is being studied by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

It said Congress should establish an effec- 
tive course in dealing with this new threat to 
the American Hemisphere. 

In his speech Representative ROGERS said, 
“America is deeply disturbed over the build- 
up of Soviet military personnel and materiel 
in Cuba, This buildup has been carried out 
in defiance of the U.S. policy of protecting 
this hemisphere from outside interference.” 

We agree with him 100 percent. 

Strangely enough, the Monroe Doctrine 
grew out of conditions existing in Europe as 
well as in the Americas. And Russia was one 
of the countries involved. 

The three leading absolute monarchies of 
Europe at the time were Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. They had pledged themselves to 
put an end to the system of representative 
government in whatever country it might 
exist in Europe. 

The United States feared that these three 
arrogant powers just might take a notion 
to suppress representative government in the 
New World also. 

As most high school students will remem- 
ber, the revolutions which swept Latin Amer- 
ican States aroused a sympathetic ear in the 
United States. An early attempt to get the 
new countries recognized was made by Henry 
Clay in 1817. 

In March 1822, after the Florida Treaty was 
ratified, James Monroe recommended that 
the independence of new Latin American 
States be $ 

Then in 1823 President Monroe delivered a 
famous message to Congress that was to be- 
come known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

The doctrine practically guarantees all the 
independent nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere against European interference for the 
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purpose of oppressing them or controlling 
in any way their destiny. 

The doctrine also said that the American 
continents were not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by European 
powers, meaning that the United States 
would not allow new colonies to be created 
anywhere in the Americas, nor permit exist- 
ing colonies to extend their boundaries. 

Representative government does not exist 
in Cuba. There are many highly placed 
Americans who think and say that Russia is 
in control and that Castro is just a puppet. 

It is being pointed out with increasing 
regularity that military forces in Cuba are 
being built up dally, and that missile bases 
are being Installed. 

Granted, the world has changed since the 
Monroe Doctrine first was adopted. But the 
principles of freedom and representative 
government are still the same. We can back 
Representative Rocers with letters and cards, 
and let our elected representatives know that 
we still believe in the Monroe Doctrine. 


A Personal Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
nearly 2 years of my service in the Con- 
gress have passed in record time, and 
shortly my tenure of office will be over. 
Due to the vagaries of fortune, our State 
is losing two seats in this body. Thus in 
the interest of retaining a delegation as 
strong as possible, though small in num- 
ber, I did not seek reelection. 

I came into the House as a freshman 
Congressman, but not as a newcomer to 
Washington. I believe that every Mem- 
ber of the House welcomed me and of- 
fered his assistance. My own State dele- 
gation, headed by Congressman WILBUR 
MIILSs, took me under its collective wing. 
Each member of the delegation—Con- 
gressman MILLS, Congressman GATHINGS, 
Congressman Harris, Congressman 
TRIMBLE, and Congressman ALrorp—has 
been a source of strength to me, and I 
am deeply grateful for their kindnesses. 

The Speaker, with his usual cordiality, 
geniality, and fairness, has made a deep 
and lasting impression upon me. I have 
heard him say several times that he has 
a great affection for the State of Arkan- 
sas, and that his beloved wife, a former 
Metropolitan Opera singer, gave her 
farewell concert in Little Rock. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for your many 
courtesies and friendship. 

Congressman CARL ALBERT, Our major- 
ity leader, is, in my opinion, one of the 
most capable men serving in the Con- 
gress. Cart is not only a close personal 
friend, but a mentor as well. Ihave gone 
to him with many problems, and he has 
always helped me in solving them. To 
CARL I give my sincere thanks. 

And to Hats Boccs, our majority whip, 
I extend my thanks for his friendship and 
the help he has given me. 

This has been the most challenging 
and interesting experience of my life. 
Never haying expected to serve an elec- 
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tive office of any kind, I feel a deep sense 
of gratitude to the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Arkansas who 
elected me to serve this unexpired term. 

Congressman Harris will be represent- 
ing the new Fourth District, which will 
embrace 11 of the 13 counties now in the 
district which I represent. Congressman 
Mitts will be representing the two re- 
maining counties. I am sure they both 
know that my offer of assistance at any 
time is prompted by my desire to be of 
service to my State. 

I expect to remain in Washington for 
the next few years. I am sure that a 
spirit of nostalgia will overwhelm me at 
times, and that I will want to come back 
to follow the proceedings of the House. 

My heartfelt thanks to each Member 
of the House on both sides of the aisle for 
your friendship and courtesies. 


A Political Mystery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the folowing edi- 
torial from the Lawton Constitution and 
Morning Press, of which Mr. Ned Shepler 
is publisher and owner: 

- A POLITICAL MYSTERY 


For some unexplained reason, the Repub- 
lican National Committee reportedly has 
designated the Sixth District Congressional 
race as one of the pivotal contests in the 
November general election. Largely on the 
basis of this designation, a television net- 
work has dispatched a camera crew to the 
Sixth District to cover campaign activities 
of the two contenders. 

Why the Republicans believe they have a 
good chance of victory in this district is 
rather difficult to comprehend. Perhaps this 
merely is a reflection of the slender hopes 
they hold for substantially enlarging their 
membership in the Congress. 

As their candidate to unseat veteran Con- 
gressman Vicron WIcKERSHAM, the Repub- 
licans have offered a politically unknown 
Minco beekeeper. Although Glenn Gibson 
has been prominent in Minco affairs and suc- 
cessful in his profession, he is generally un- 
known to voters of the sprawling Sixth Dis- 
trict, This, alone, is an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle in politics, 

On the surface, it appears the Republicans 
have based their hopes mainly on the 1960 
presidential race, in which many factors 
figured in the Republican margin, as well a5 
the solid showing made by Clyde Wheeler 
in the congressional contest that year. 

Neither of these political oddities serves 
as a realistic yardstick in measuring the Re- 
publican chances in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. Religious as well as national issues 
figured prominently in Richard Nixon’s mar- 
gin in the district and Wheeler enjoyed & 
political windfall from the bitter Democratic 
primary a few months earlier. ‘But time has 
largely erased these factors, 

Unless the Republicans have other aces Up 
their sleeves, they should not get their hopes 
too high for a Sixth District sweep this 
fall. Party wounds have a way of healing 
and the political climate, like Oklahoma's 
weather, seldom stays the same for long. 


1962 
A Look at Communism and Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr, Speaker, the Na- 
tion and the world views the situation in 
Cuba with great trepidation and concern. 
It must be recognized that the Castro 
government is a Western Hemisphere 
foothold of international communism. 

A number of leading Americans have 
spoken out on this subject. One of them 
is George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 
N.J., former business associate of the late 
Thomas Alva Edison, passed Imperial 
Potentate, AAONMS and a director of 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

His address “A Look at Communism 
and Cuba” was delivered before the New 
York Kiwanis Club on October 10, 1962. 
I ask unanimous consent to place this 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


A Loox AT COMMUNISM AND CUBA 


Officers, members and distinguished guests 
of the Kiwanis Club of New York City, thank 
you for the privilege of speaking to you today 
on the subject that is worrying all Hberty 
loving people—communism. 

Some primitive societies practice a lim- 
ited brand of communism, Tribes lived in 
common and shared property, food and hous- 
ing. The principle of communism is, there- 
fore, not new. 

Modern-day communism, known as the 
"science of Marxism-Leninism” is about a 
century old and made little progress during 
the first 60 years. Communism as we know 
it today had its beginning largely in the 
mind of Karl Marx. May I briefly refresh 
your memory of his background? 

Marx was born in Trier, Germany in 1818, 
son of a prosperous lawyer. He was an 
intelligent but temperamental child. His 
school marks were superior. He made arro- 
gant statements and wrote satirical verse. He 
Was smart, vain, bitter and rebellious. 

He did not have a job at graduation and 
didn't seem to care. A lifelong trait. He 
Preferred to dabble in atheism and socialism. 

Marx had hoped to teach but drifted into 

He wrote acidly, pouring ridi- 
Cule on everything and everybody with whom 
he disagreed, strongly infiuenced by the 
teachings of Ludwig Feuerbach, a German 
Philosopher who preached materialism. 

Marx, an atheist, called for war against 
Teligion, a war that to this day is the Com- 
munist cornerstone and philosophy. In 1842 
he became editor of a leftwing Cologne news- 
Paper and undertook a bitter tirade against 
the Prussian Government. The paper was 
Suppressed and Marx went to France. In 
1849 he went to England with his family. 

Frederick Engels, a fellow German, living 
in England became his intellectual comrade, 
his financial supporter and his faithful 
champion. 
family, 

He is most appropriately called a collab- 
Orator" of Marx. He had an encyclopedic 
Memory and his farflung interest and knowl- 
edge of industrial techniques equipped him 

Supply Marx with important informa- 
tion. He also wrote independently of Marx 
and, in some instances, under Marx's name. 
Together Engels and Marx conceived and 
formulated the doctrine of communism, 

Engels spent much of his time in Man- 


Engels was from a wealthy 
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chester, England managing his father's tex- 
tile business. Marx lived in London. Engels 
lived out of wedlock and when his common- 
law wife died he lived with her sister for 
years. He finally consented to marry her 
shortly before her death. 

Marx lived in poverty. He suffered from 
boils, headaches and rheumatism. His wife's 
health was poor. Her seventh child was born 
dead, “Daily my wife tells me,” wrote Marx, 
"she wishes she was lying in the grave with 
the children. And, I can’t blame her.“ 

Marx depended on pittances for his living, 
especially from Engels. He lived from pawn- 
shop to pawnshop. It is a bitter irony of 
history, that the founder of communism 
should have been literaly kept alive by a 
wealthy industrialist. Engels, a capital- 
ist's" son turned Communist was cofounder 
of this revolutionary movement. 

It was in the minds and hearts of such 
characters as Engels and Marx that com- 
munism was conceived. 


RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA—COMMUNIST 
COVERNMENT 

Understanding the nature, objectives and 
philosophy of communism, Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover refused to 
recognize the Communist Government of 
Russia. 

In his letter to the President of the All 
Union Central Executive Committee of Mos- 
cow, dated October 4, 1933, President Roose- 
velt opened the door to the recognition of the 
Communist Government. Mr. Roosevelt 
said, "Since the beginning of my administra- 
tion (he had been in office about 6 months), I 
have contemplated a desirability of an effort 
to end the present abnormal relations be- 
tween the 125 million people of the United 
States and the 150 million people of Russia.” 
If you are of similar mind, I should be glad to 
receive any representatives you may desig- 
nate to explore with me personally all ques- 
tions outstanding between our countries. 

On October 17, seven days later, the Com- 


munist President replied in part as follows: ` 


“I am glad to accept your proposal to send 
to the United States the representatives of 
the Soviet Government to discuss with you 
the question of interest to our countries. 
The Soviet Union will be represented by M. M. 
Litvinov, the peoples commissar of foreign 
affairs, who will come to Washington at a 
time to be mutually agreed upon." 

A few days later, Mr. Roosevelt recognized 
the Communist Government of Russia. 


In 1933, Hitler became the target of Soviet 
Russia. The Bolsheviks, fearing German 
military power, attempted to enlist the sup- 
port of the non-Communist world to combat 
facism. 

Russia joined the League of Nations and 
became a strong supporter of the collective 
security program aimed at holding Hitler in 
check. Fascism, shouted the Communists, 
Tepresents a danger to everybody, Commu- 
nists and non-Communists. All must work 
together to destroy Hitler's fascism. 

In August 1939, the entire world was 
shocked to learn that Hitler and Stalin had 
signed a nonaggression pact. Here was Mos- 
cow making an agreement with that Fascist 
beast Hitler, whom it had denounced several 
months sooner in the bitterest terms. Hitler 
and Stalin made a deal. German forces in- 
vaded Poland from the West and the Rus- 
sians from the east. Russia and Germany 
annexed large slices of Polish territory. 

The Soviets became the “defenders of the 
peace” and everyone, except Stalin and Hitler, 
were “imperial warmongers.” Hitler, the 
former enemy, now a friend and ally. 

The war between Germany and the West- 
ern Allies was termed by the Communists 
the “imperialist” war. There was Commu- 
nist opposition in our country to lend-lease, 
the draft, and military production; the Com- 
munists advocated strikes and circulation of 
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antiwar literature. The Yanks are not com- 
ing," was the Communist slogan. Pickets 
marched around the White House 24 hours a 
day urging the United States to stay out of 
the European war. On June 21, 1941, the 
pickets were withdrawn. A change in tactics 
was eminent. Strikes stopped: Reason: 
After his nonaggression past with Stalin, 
Hitler became deeply engaged in a war on 
his western front on learning that Stalin 
was ready to strike him in the back. 

Hitler attacked Russian before Stalin had 
an opportunity to strike Germany. The Eu- 
ropean conflict, now said the Communists, is 
a “patriotic war,“ a peoples“ war.’ The 
United States must get into the war at once, 
must give support to Russia, war material, 
money, and manpower. United States must 
help keep Russia from being overrun by 
Stalin’s “friend,” Hitler. A virtual night- 
mare gripped the Communists who pleaded 
for lend-lease and second front. Send relief 


- to Russia was the cry. 


In 1943 Moscow dissolved the Comintern, 
The purpose was to mollify the Western fear 
and distrust of communism. In 1944, the 
Communist Party in the United States of 
America was “dissolved.” Actually, it merely 
changed its name to CPA, a “political educa- 
tional association," 

In 1945, the war over, Hitler defeated, 
Moscow reverted to its former hostile line.“ 
She denounced the Allies and claimed full 
credit for destroying Hitler and the Japs 
too, even though they entered that war 5 
days before the Japs surrendered. 

Communism has made its greatest prog- 
ress since recognition by this country in 1933. 
At the time Mr. Roosevelt recognized the 
Communist Government of Russia it was 
practically bankrupt. 

Many people are today concerned about 
the welfare of our country and the preser- 
vation of our way of life. Millions are ask- 
ing, “Can capitalism and communism co- 
exist in the same world?” g 

The founders of communism told us they 
cannot. Their successors by act and deed 
have confirmed it. 

“I cannot forecast the action of Soviet 
Russia,” said Winston Churchill in 1939. 1: 
is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside of 
an enigma.” 

Let us now discuss Cuba for a few minutes. 

In his campaign for the Presidency 2 
years ago Senator John F. Kennedy used as 
his theme, “The Decline of American Safety 
and Prestige.” Candidate Kennedy pointed 
to the rise of Castro in Cuba as evidence 
that, “our security and our leadership are 
both slipping away.” His Cuban policy was 
to “let the Cuban people know our deter- 
mination that they will some day again be 
free * * * to let Castro know that we do 
not intend to be pushed around any 
longer * * * to let Mr. Khrushchev know 
that we are permitting no expansion of his 
foothold in our hemisphere * * * and es- 
pecially to end the harassment * * * of lib- 
erty loving Cuban forces in Cuba and in 
other lands. 

“Thus far,” Candidate Kennedy .said, 
“these fighters for freedom have had virtu- 
ally no support from our Government” and. 
“the way to put the ideals of the American 
Revolution into significance is to act on 
them, not to talk about them.“ Hopefully 
he said, “events may once again bring us 
an opportunity to act on behalf of the cause 
of freedom in Cuba.” 

Events did bring President Kennedy this 
opportunity. It was on April 16, 1961, which 
he muffed. 

May I now read excerpts from an article 
which appeared in the U.S. News & World 
Report on September 17, 1962 entitled, "The 
Inside Story—Kennedy's Fateful Decision: 
The Night the Reds Clinched Cuba," which 
appeared in the appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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“A fateful decision,” made by President 
Kennedy on Sunday, April 16, 1961 is rising 
now to plague the United States. 

On that Sunday evening, an armed force 
of Cuban refugees, trained by the United 
States, was at sea, sailing secretly to invade 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba. The American Presi- 
dent, a few hours earlier, had given final 
approval to that invasion. Only the day 
before, on April 15, a surprise attack by 
B-26 bombing planes belonging to the in- 
vaders had knocked out all but seven planes 
of Castro’s tiny air force. A second air 
strike was scheduled for Monday morning, 
April 17. It was to coincide with the land- 
ing of the invaders. It was supposed to 
finish the job of wiping out Castro's plans 
and to provide air support for the invasion. 
Secure in this assurance of air support,the 
invaders went ashore In the early morning 
darkness of Monday, April 17. Their landing 
was successful: 1,400 armed men reached the 
beaches of a place called the Bay of Pigs. 

In the battle that followed, Castro’s troops 
suffered heavy casualties. Castro's tanks, 
coming up to the battle, were sitting ducks 
for an attack by air. Confidently, the little 
invading force waited for its air support 
to arrive. Its leaders had assurance of that 
support. It was provided in the preinvasion 
Planning. Hours before, on Sunday evening, 
a small but potent force of B-26s was sitting 
in readiness on an airfield 500 miles away, 
waiting to take off for the Bay of Pigs. Those 
were planes of the invasion force, with 
Cuban pilots. But those planes didn’t take 
off 


That was the fateful decision President 
Kennedy made on that Sunday evening. He 
decided that the anti-Castro Cubans could 
not have the support of their own air force 
during the invasion. Without that sup- 
port, the invasion failed. When the inva- 
sion began, in the predawn hours of Monday, 
the need of air support became apparent. 
Worried, the nonmilitary officials in Wash- 
ington who were running the invasion went 
to President Kennedy for a new decision. 
They suggested that U.S. Navy planes from 
a US. aircraft carrier be used in fly air sup- 
port for the invaders. 

Two U.S, carriers, their decks loaded with 
fighting planes were standing by not far 
away throughout the entire invasion. Their 
planes were readily available. In the plan- 
ning of the invasion (planning begun under 
the Eisenhower administration), the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had recommended the 
use of U.S. air support. President Kennedy 

vetoed the idea, He insisted that there was 
to be no direct American participation. 
Now, with the outcome possibly hanging in 
the balance, military and nonmilitary men 
joined in renewing the plea. Another “No.” 
Once again, in the early morning hours of 
Monday, April 17, President Kennedy made 
a fateful decision. He said, “No” in the use 
of US, planes. On the beaches, in the Bay 
of Pigs, the invaders fought on. They did 
not know that an American President in 
Washington, 1,400 miles away, was in tight 
control of their every military move. They 
were not aware that President Kennedy had 
taken away their alr cover. 

With no air support, the invasion soon be- 
gan to run into trouble. Castro brought up 
the few planes he had left. 

Castro jets—made in America—bombed 
and sank two of the five ships of the in- 
vasion fleet. One carried most of the in- 
vaders reserves of ammunition. The other 
was their communications center. Castro 
tanks, safe from attack by air, moved into 
effective action. 

In the face of this situation, President 
Kennedy took the wraps off the Cuban filers. 
On Monday noon he said they could go into 
action. But had weather interfered at first? 
Finally, an air strike was set up early 
Wednesday. 
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On Tuesday, however, the situation con- 
tinued to deteriorate. The invaders fighting 
without air support, were driven back under 
pressure at Castro’s superior numbers. By 
Tuesday night, April 18, a crisis was clearly 
athand. Once again there was an appeal to 
President Kennedy. 

On this night the President, in white tie 
and talls, was playing host at a congressional 
reception in the White House. He left the 
party to confer with his advisers both civil- 
fan and military, Again it was proposed to 
use U.S. planes to save the invasion. 

This time the President relented slightly. 
He consented to using one carrier plane for 
Just 1 hour on Wednesday morning—just 
long enough to provide cover for the Invaders 
to land some supplies and for their planes to 
make a quick strike. U.S. planes still were 
not to attack land targets. Even this limited 
plan for US. aid went awry. There were 
communication mixups. The Cuban fliers 
mistimed their strike. The U.S, planes 
never got this action. And anyway, it de- 
veloped it was too late. By sundown of 
Wednesday. April 19, the invasion was a 
failure. The invaders inflicted close to 
2,000 casulaties on Castro's forces, suffered 
only a hundred or so casualties of their own. 
But without air support, the Invaders could 
not hold out. Most of them wound up as 
Castro captives and Castro is demanding $62 
million for their release. 

In his press conference on September 13, 
1962, President Kennedy had no kind words 
for those who are saying today what Candi- 
date Kennedy said during his campaign for 
the Presidency. In addressing himself to the 
military aspect of the Cuban situation, 
Candidate Kennedy said, “I think Castro is 
a source of maximum danger * * * a 
Communist menace has been permitted to 
arise under our very noses, only 90 miles 
from our shores. [Castro’s] Transformation 
of Cuba into a Communist base of opera- 
tions * * * by jet planes, missiles or sub- 
marines * * * is an incredible dangerous 
development.” Candidate Kennedy warned, 
“The whole Western Hemisphere's security 
system is drastically threatened.” Presi- 
dent Kennedy referring to Soviet shipments 
of arms and men to Cuba, sald that these 
“do not constitute a serious threat to any 
part of this hemisphere.” He strongly denied 
that Communist buildup fs such as “to en- 
danger or interfere with our security,” or 
that Cuba Is “an offensive military base of 
significant capacity.” That is what Khru- 
shchev and Castro are saying and the Presi- 
dent says he believes them. 

Today, Castro's Cuba is still 90 miles off 
our shore, has the second strongest ground 
army in our hemisphere, has received, since 
the failure of the invasion in April of 1961, 
over 8175 million in military aid and sup- 
ples from Communist-bloc countries. 
Communist-made jets, Jeeps, tanks, radar, 
and electronic equipment are arriving daily 
in Cuba’s harbors. Our State Department 
reports 4,500 Russian sailors and technicians 
are in Cuba helping Castro. They are train- 
ing new pilots, ground crews, and artillery- 
men. 

The military capacity of Cuba is vastly 
larger now than it was when Candidate Ken- 
nedy became President Kennedy. 

As part of his propaganda for the election 
to the Presidency, Candidate Kennedy wrote 
or had written for him a book, “Profiles of 
Courage” in which he indirectly compared 
himself with the great leaders of our Repub- 
lic. Men, whose wisdom and courage did 
much to make ours a great country. Pro- 
files of Courage,” leads one to believe that 
not only did Candidate Kennedy possess the 
wisdom and courage of our Founding 
Fathers, but we could expect from him in 
the event of his election to the Presidency, 
the same kind of wisdom and courageous 
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leadership which they provided. Up to now, 
he has eyidenced Indecision and he has fre- 
quently been the picture of retreat. 

President Kennedy with the aid of the 
FBI licked the steel companies, and with the 
aid of Federal troops he licked the Governor 
of Mississippi and put General Walker in a 
mental institution, but he does not have 
courage enough to take on Castro or to stand 
up to Khrushchey. 


Report on the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
87th Congress has finally ground to a 
halt and I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to the citizens of the 12th District 
of New Jersey for affording me the high 
privilege of representing them in the 
U.S. Congress. As part of the respon- 
sibility of my office, I make this report 
to my constituents on some of our ac- 
complishments and failures. 

The first session adjourned on Sep- 
tember 27, 1961, which made it the long- 
est since 1951. But even this was topped 
by the second, just now completed. It 
must be remembered that for the first 
time since 1954, one party was placed 
in control of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the Government and 
one could reasonably suppose that any 
program advocated by the administra- 
tion would have been enacted into law. 
But such did not prove to be the case. 

The duties of a Representative—usual- 
ly referred to as a Congressman—divided 
themselves into three major categories, 
the first of which is to legislate by exer- 
cising considered judgment to determine 
those bills that are for the best interests 
of his district and country. The second, 
to serve constituents who have partic- 
ular problems, including matters per- 
taining to the military, immigration, so- 
cial security, and others which are of 
vital personal importance to many resi- 
dents. Third, and a very important one, 
is to receive the opinions and views from 
constituents on legislation and admin- 
istrative matters as a guide to grassroots 


thinking. 

I have kept my sights on the diligent 
effort to accept all three of these respon- 
sibilities and I am proud of the fact that 
my attendance record and participation 
in both committee meetings and House 
sessions has been extremely high and on 
a full-time basis. 

In the third category, I have been fa- 
vored by an abundance of thoughtful 
mail opinion on many subjects, and this 
has been very helpful. 

Additionally, in this session I afforded 
my constituents the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views on 12 important sub- 
jects through a questionnaire mailed to 
them, There was a 19.4-percent return 
on the questionnaire, and this is a most 
impressive commentary on the interest 
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in Government shown by those residing 
in my district. 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


In relation to foreign policy, some of 
the important decisions that were made 
during the past Congress included the 
establishment of the Peace Corps, a new 
Arms Control Agency, and on two sepa- 
rate occasions authority for the Presi- 
dent to call up Reserves, although one 
can wonder why we do not maintain 
Armed Forces at sufficient strength at 
all time, especially when one realizes the 
huge amounts that are spent for defense. 
The defense budget was given a substan- 
tial increase of $5.8 billion and the space 
funds were almost doubled in an effort 
to beat Mr. K to the moon, But little 
progress has been made in concluding 
the cold war and, as a matter of fact, 
it would appear that the trouble spots 
are increasing, with distrubing and al- 
most critical situations facing us, with 
Russians in Cuba, Berlin, the Congo, 
South Vietnam, and some countries in 
Latin America. 

Some of the major legislative measures 
relating to the domestic economy would 
include the minimum wage bill, which 
raised the wage floor for 25 million work- 
ers from $1 an hour to $1.25 an hour in 
two steps and extended it to approxi- 
mately 1.3 million additional workers. 
Other measures enacted into. law in- 
cluded: 

The so-called depressed areas bill, 
which disappointed me because it is 
weighted heavily in favor of rural sec- 
tions as against urban locales where 
the need is greater. 

Other good enactments included bills 
improving coverage and increasing bene- 
fits under social security; the Man- 
power Retraining Act, which provides a 
2-year program of vocational training 
and assistance in retraining workers 
with obsolete or insufficient skills; the 
temporary unemployment benefits bill to 
help the unemployed wage earner over a 
Slack period which was passed in 1961; 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, which gives 
the President authority to reduce tariffs 
by 50 percent in an effort to meet likely 
trade challenges from the European 
Common Market, and a bill authorizing 
the purchase of United Nations bonds on 
a matching basis with the total of other 
countries up to $100 million. 

One of the most important actions 
taken was the passage of the postal rate 
increase measure which provided a long- 
awaited and completely justified pay 
raise for Federal employees based on 
comparability with private industry. 

Among those that fail to excite any en- 
thusiasm at all would include the Free- 
man program farm bill, which I believe 
is a step in the wrong direction in meet- 
ing problems that have existed for more 
than 30 years. The bill will be costly to 
the consumer and the taxpayer. The 
piecemeal Tax Revision Act, which to 
My mind only delays the carrying out 
of a long-needed complete overhaul of 
Our antiquated tax laws, also was signed 
into law. 

Some of the failures of this Congress, 
in my opinion, would include the in- 
ability to settle the controversial issue 
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between a true medical care for the aged 
program versus the administration- 
sponsored, limited hospital care bill and 
to have it considered in the legislative 
rather than in the political arena. It is 
indeed unfortunate that this issue has 
been dragged through the political mire. 

Another major failure has been in- 
action on bills proposing assistance for 
urban and suburban areas with their 
serious mass transportation problems. 
What was proposed at this session was 
just a minimum, but it was important so 
that efforts to find a solution to this 
serious problem could be started. It is 
my belief that too much Federal concern 
is directed to the rural areas to the 
detriment of our cities, suburban and in- 
dustrial sections. 

Another glaring failure—and certainly 
a major one—was the lack of any civil 
rights legislation to put all of our citi- 
zens in the first-class category and pro- 
mote equal opportunities for all. 

Of very deep concern to me is the con- 
stantly rising national debt, now at $300 
billion, an alltime high with the interest 
alone totaling $10 billion annually, an 
item for which our taxpayers get no re- 
turn at all. Our debt now is greater than 
the combined debts of all the other coun- 
tries of the free world. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


My committee assignments include 
the Government Operations Committee, 
which is the watchdog of all Government 
departments including executive depart- 
ments and regulatory agencies, and the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
as well as a special investigative Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board Subcommittee. 

The-main thrust of my endeavors on 
the Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee, on which I serve, was to assist in 
ferreting out waste and inefficiency in 
the various governmental departments 
and regulatory agencies that come under 
our jurisdiction. We were, I believe, ex- 
tremely successful in pinpointing many 
areas where improvements could be made 
with a result in savings to the taxpayer. 
I am sure that there is general agree- 
ment on the importance of keeping a 
close check on fiscal responsibility. This 
is essential and it is my hope that it will 
be pursued to completion at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee devoted a great deal of its time 
and attention to postal rate increases and 
adjustment of Government employees’ 
salaries to be more nearly comparable 
with those paid by private industry as 
well as providing the necessary and much 
needed increases in the annuities of re- 
tired, former Federal employees. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

My interest in legislation, in addition 
to my voting record, can be illustrated 
by some of the important bills introduced 
by me. These include one to extend the 
presumptive period for service-connected 
multiple sclerosis, which was accepted by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee as an 
amendment and incorporated in the gen- 
eral veterans compensation bill, a bill to 
award extreme hazardous pay for civilian 
employees, which was passed by the 
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House, also a measure to provide con- 
valescent and nursing home care in fa- 
cilities provided at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. I also introduced a bill 
to increase the amount of outside earn- 
ings permitted under the Social Security 
Act to $1,800, and I regret that no action 
was taken on this necessary legislation. 

We have a great need for a US. 
Science Acedemy to develop scientific 
knowledge and achievement, and I 
introduced a bill to recommend neces- 
sary steps for its establishment. One of 
my keen regrets is that legislation to 
penalize those who mail obscene mat- 
ters to minors and a resolution to cre- 
ate a select committee to investigate and 
study the problem of objectionable mo- 
tion pictures introduced by me did not 
see the light of day. 

WOODROW WILSON MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


I was honored with appointment by 
the Speaker of the House to be one of 
two House Members to serve on the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission. 
The purpose of this Commission is to 
consider and formulate plans for the 
construction of a permanent memorial 
to Woodrow Wilson, former President of 
the United States and Governor of New 
Jersey. There are nine members, five - 
of whom were appointed by the Presi- 
dent to serve on this important Com- 
mission; The Very Reverend Francis B. 
Sayre, Chairman—President Wilson's 
grandson—Chester (Chet) Huntley, 
Walter Lippmann, Arthur H. Sulzberger, 
Conrad L. Wirth, Senator Clifford P. 
Case, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., 
Congressman Cornelius Gallagher and 
myself. 

My service in the House of Representa- 
tives has been a rich experience and I 
have conscientiously tried to evaluate 
and use my best judgment on the vital 
issues presented to us. I have at all 
times attempted to be available to my 
constituents and diligent in my assign- 
ments, I am truly grateful for the op- 
portunity that has been given to me and 
the confidence that has been reposed in 
me to serve in the Congress. 

It is my hope that my constituents will 
not hesitate to call upon me for any 
service of which I am capable. 


The Honorable Marguerite Church 


SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, MARGUERITE 
CHurcH and I came to Congress at the 
same time and my admiration for her 
as a legislator and a lady has continued 
unabated throughout her service in the 
House. Her contributions to good gov- 
ernment include not only diligence in 
her work but a polished performance as 
an orator. In the critical field of foreign 
affairs she has displayed a fearless and 
highly intelligent approach to the be- 


wildering problems of our Nation's posi- 
tion in international relations. In addi- 
tion, her constant and serious attention 
to all matters of legislation has been 
outstanding and should stand out as a 
shining example to all of us. Her code 
of duty as a Member of the House in- 
cluded faithful attendance at its ses- 
sions. 

Mrs. CHURCH leaves congress with a 
record of many accomplishments and 
contributions to the cause of clean and 
decent government. I personally regret 
that she has seen fit not to be a candi- 
date for reelection and I wish to extend 
my best wishes for her future health and 
happiness. 


Service Beyond Duty 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
many times a Member of Congress finds 
it necessary to call upon the various 
agencies of the Federal Government in 
order to be of maximum assistance to 
their constituents, and I know that the 
membership of this House will agree with 
me that the various agencies have al- 
ways expressed a willingness and desire 
to assist wherever possible. 

But I should like to take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation to the 
San Francisco office of the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Division and to the con- 
sul of the Philippine Government in San 
Francisco for what I consider service 
beyond the call of duty. 

At a few minutes past midnight last 
night, I received a long-distance call 
from my good friend, Dr. Dayton Royse, 
of Weatherford, Okla. Dr. Royse was 
calling from the home of Mrs. James 
Moore, whose husband is a U.S. Air Force 
captain, whose life is hanging by a very 
thin thread in a hospital at Barksdale, in 
the Philippines. 

Captain Moore, who is only 41 years 
old, contracted hepatitis while on official 
duty for this Government in Vietnam. 

Mrs. Moore had been advised that her 
husband is not expected to recover, and 
the death is not far away. She wanted 
her husband either brought home or an 
opportunity to join him. 

At about 1:30 this morning I called the 
Department of the Air Force and spoke 
to S. Sgt. Edward Norris, a native of 
the State of Florida. Following our con- 
versation, the Air Force immediately 
went to work to render every possible as- 
sistance to Virginia Moore and her 
family. 

I was advised this morning that Mrs. 
Moore will arrive in San Francisco, 
Calif., at 5:08 pm., and will board a 
military aircraft to the Philippines at 
10 p.m. Because Mrs. Moore will not 
arrive in San Francisco before normal 
duty hours are over; and because she 
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does not have the necessary passport and 
visa, the Passport Division of our State 
Department in San Francisco and the 
Consul for the Philippine Government 
have volunteered to keep their offices 
open in order to issue the necessary 
papers for Mrs. Moore. 

The American Government is big and 
often it is accused of being too big, but 
we must always remember that it is the 
Government that represents its people 
and has proven in the case of Mrs. 
Virginia Moore that it can pause and 
assist in individual emergencies. 

I know that Mrs. Moore, her husband, 
and her children join with me in ex- 
pressing deep appreciation to the Air 
Force, to the Passport Division of the 
State Department, and to the Philippine 
Government for their assistance, and to 
Dr. Royce. 


My Voting Record in the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom during the five terms I 
have served in Congress to compile and 
publish a record of my stand on impor- 
tant issues. I firmly believe the people 
of the Second District of Washington 
State, whom I represent, have an inher- 
ent right to this information. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, the compilation I 
present in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
help eliminate any misconceptions con- 
cerning my voting record which might 
have been erroneously circulated within 
my district. 

Of course, only a small percentage of 
the more than 19,000 pieces of legislation 
introduced during the 87th Congress was 
voted upon in the House of Representa- 
tives. Even so, more bills came to a vote 
than conveniently can be placed in this 
voting record. I am, therefore, con- 
fining my record to issues of national 
importance and those of particular con- 
cern to my constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, to simplify my voting rec- 
ord, I have placed these measures into 
categories according to the general fields 
they encompass, although some are diffi- 
cult to classify because they are broad in 
scope and may overlap. If there are 
questions concerning any of these issues 
or my stand on a particular issue, I will 
be happy to answer them when I return 
to my district following adjournment. 
BILLS AFFECTING NATIONAL DEFENSE, NATIONAL 

SECURITY, AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Voted for House Resolution 167 to pro- 
vide funds for the House Un-American 
Activities Committee to carry out its 
functions. 

Supported Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 34 expressing the sense of Congress 
as being opposed to recognition of Com- 
munist China and to seating Communist 
China in the United Nations. 


October 13 


Voted for H.R. 4469 to bar employment 
on waterfront facilities and U.S, mer- 
chant vessels persons who refuse to ap- 
pear or to answer questions on Commu- 
nist affiliations. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 226 which called for the taking of 
immediate steps to impose sanctions 
against the Castro regime in Cuba under 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recripro- 
cal Assistance. 

Voted for H.R. 8465 prohibiting ship- 
ment in interstate and foreign commerce 
any article imported to the United States 
from Cuba. 

Voted for H.R. 5000 authorizing con- 
struction at Army, Navy, and Air Force 
bases here and abroad. 

Voted for H.R. 7851 appropriating 
$42.7 billion in fiscal 1962 and supported 
H.R. 11289 appropriating $47.8 billion in 
fiscal 1963 for the Defense Department 
so we can continue to maintain a defense 
system capable of deterring aggression. 

Voted for H.R. 8302 and H.R. 12870 to 
provide appropriations for military con- 
struction, including programs at Paine 
Air Force Base, Whidbey Island Naval 
Air Station, and Blaine Air Force 
Station. 

Opposed H.R. 5618 which appropriated 
$500 million for a wasteful and unwork- 
able inter-American social and economic 
program. 

Voted for S. 2311 and H.R. 9751 au- 
thorizing additional procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels. 

Supported H.R. 9118 to establish an 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Voted for H.R. 11974 authorizing proj- 
ects for development of our atomic en- 
ergy. This legislation included authori- 
zation for the Washington Power Supply 
System to construct a generating facility 
for generating electrical power from 
waste steam developed by the Hanford 
New Production Reactor. 

Voted against H.R. 13175, the foreign 
aid bill which already has cost more than 
$100 billion. 

Voted for S.2768 which permits the 
United States to buy United Nations 
bonds in an amount paid in by other 
nations. 

BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS’ SOCIAL SECURITY, 
EDUCATION AND WELPARE 

Voted for H.R. 6027 to amend the So- 
-cial Security Act to permit optional re- 
tirement for men at age 62, increase ben- 
efits for widows who are 62 or older and 
to raise minimum monthly payments. 

Voted for H.R. 10606 to extend and im- 
prove the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act. 

Voted for H.R.10 to encourage self- 
employed professionals to establish indi- 
vidual pension funds by granting income- 
deductions for funds set aside up to 
$2,500 each year. 

Supported S. 2393 which extended pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to schools in 
federally impacted areas. 

Voted for H.R. 8900 authorizing grants 
and loans to colleges for construction, re- 
habilitation, and equipping academic 
facilities. 

Voted for S. 278 to extend program for 
grants and scholarships for training 
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practical nurses under Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. 

Voted for H.R. 10743 to increase rates 
of service-connected disability compen- 
sation for veterans. 

Voted for H.R.848 providing for 
permanent program of vocational reha- 
bilitation for veterans with service- 
connected disability serving between 
World War II and the Korean war. 

Voted for H.R.5439 authorizing spe- 
cial dividend payments to eligible policy- 
holders of national service life Insurance. 

Voted for HR. 5723 extending direct 
and guaranteed home loan programs for 
World War II veterans to July 26, 1967, 
and for Korean veterans until Febru- 
ary 1, 1975. 

Voted for S: 1658 to tighten provisions 
of ban on shipment of gambling devices 
in interstate commerce. 

Voted for H.R. 12628 authorizing addi- 
tional money for revolving loan funds 
for building rental housing for senior 
citizens and liberalizing Farmers Home 
Administration loan program to be of 
more service to elderly borrowers. 

Voted for S. 146 to extend the special 
milk program for schools and child care 
agencies, and to increase funds for pro- 
gram by $10 million. 

BILLS AFFECTING LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYEES 

Voted for H.R. 2935 to increase mini- 
mum wage from $1 an hour to $1.25 an 
hour. 

Supported H.R. 8140 to strengthen 
Federal laws relating to bribery, graft, 
and conflict of interest. 

Voted for H.R. 7929 to increase pay of 
postal workers and other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Voted for H.R. 8723 to strengthen Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act to 
protect individual union member. 

Voted for H.R. 1258, increasing dis- 
ability bencfits under Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers Compensation Act. 

BILLS AFFECTING FARMERS AND AGRICULTURE 


Voted against H.R. 4510, the feed 
grains program which would have given 
the Secretary of Agriculture unprece- 
dented powers to fix market prices and 
would have mean rigid Government con- 
trols, 

Voted for H.R. 2010 to extend for 2 
Years the program of importing Mexican 
farm laborers to alleviate shortage of 
farmworkers on American farms. 

Voted for S. 1643, the 1961 farm bill 
Which denied the administration a 
Stranglehold over American agriculture. 

Supported H.R. 7176 to provide a na- 
tional program to attempt to eradicate 
hog cholera. 

Voted against H.R. 11222, the 1962 
farm bill which would have established 
extreme, inequitable, and unworkable 
New controls on wheat and grain farm- 
€rs, would have given the Secretary of 
Agriculture sweeping powers, and would 
have placed the dairy industry on a “li- 
Censed” basis. 

Voted for H.R. 1027 to dispose of an 
additional $2 billion in surplus commodi- 
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Voted for H.R. 1822 to increase from 
10 percent to 25 percent the proportion of 
appropriated farm loan funds available 
for individual farms with debt of more 
than $10,000. 

Voted for S. 2113 to permit harvesting 
of hay on conservation reserves under 
disaster conditions. 

Voted for S. 1710 authorizing Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make emergency 
livestock loans. 

Voted for S. 2197 to permit distribu- 
tion of feed at reduced prices to live- 
stock. farmers suffering drought hard- 
ship. ~ 
BILLS AFFECTING ECCONOMY, 

TRADE 

Voted to recommit H.R. 7446 with in- 
structions to eliminate 10-percent tax 
on rail, bus, air, and water travel. 

Voted for House Resolution 305, a res- 
olution disapproving the President's rub- 
berstamp reorganization plan for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Voted against H.R. 10650, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to withhold 20 percent 
on savings account earnings and divi- 
dends, and to eliminate the proposed tax 
credits for investments in newly pur- 
chased machinery and equipment. 2 

Voted for H.R. 11041 to establish a 
commercial communications satellite 
system under private ownership. 

Supported S. 902 raising the limit on 
amounts Small Business Administration 
may lend small business investment cor- 
porations and on latter’s investments in 
individual enterprises. 

Supported H.R, 8922 to increase 
amount available to Small Business Ad- 
ministration for regular business loans. 

Voted for H.R. 8102 to extend con- 
struction aid under the Airport Act for 
3 years. 

Voted against H.R. 1159 which elim- 
inated 6-percent differential allowed 
west coast shipbuilders. 

Voted against H.R. 11970, the trade 
expansion bill, which would not give Pa- 
cific Northwest timber industry adequate 
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-tariff protection against timber imports 


from British Columbia. 

Voted for H.R. 6413 to extend to fish- 
ermen same treatment accorded farmers 
in relation to estimate of income taxes. 

BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Voted for H.R. 5789 to establish the 
Cape Cod National Seashore as an addi- 
tion to the National Park System. 

Voted against H.R. 11990 to increase 
the national debt to $308 billion. 

Voted for S. 1619, the old currency bill 
which saves taxpayers between $3 mil- 
lion and $4.5 million annually and im- 
proved the cash position of the Treasury 
by $98 million. 

Voted for H.R. 8181 which would pro- 
vide for a fisheries center and whose 
cost would be self-liquidating. 

Voted for S. 1969 to grant permanent 
authority to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to regulate and license nonscheduled 
airlines. 

Voted for House Resolution 530 to kill 
the administration’s proposed Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 
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Voted for H.R. 12900 appropriating 
funds for public works, including funds 
for the Sammamish River flood control 
project, Snohomish River navigation 
project, Point Roberts navigation sur- 
vey, Skagit, Snohomish, and Stilla- 
guamish Rivers flood control surveys, 
and Swinomish Channel and Stilla- 
guamish River operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Is Motto “In God We Trust” Being Left 
Off $1 Bills? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturđay, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, together 
with the other Members of the House, I 
have been pleased to note the recent in- 
stallation of the motto, “In God we 
trust,” over the podium. 

An assertion frequently held is that 
$1 bills currently being produced by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing do not 
contain this motto. As an example, I 
received, in the mail, this inquiry only 
last week: 

Since you are on the House Committee for 
Banking and Currency, I direct to you this 
inquiry concerning why the motto “In God 
we trust” has been eliminated from the $1 
bill. As you know, on the side of the bill 
which has the pyramid and great seal of the 
United States the motto appeared above the 
word “one.” Some of the more recent $1 
bills have been printed without the motto. 
Can you tell me if this is something voted 
upon by the Congress or is left up to some- 
one in the appropriate Government depart- 
ment? 

I will very much appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give on this query. 


The answer, of course, is that since 
1955 the law has required that the motto 
be placed on all U.S. currency and coins. 
My full answer to the aboye inquiry 
follows: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter of Oc- 
tober 1 in which you inquire why the motto 
“In God we trust“ has been eliminated from 
the $1 bill. 

I wish to advise you that this motto has 
not been eliminated from the $1 bill—that 
it is in fact required by law to be placed 
upon the currency and coins of the United 
States (31 U.S.C. 324(a) 69 Stat. 290). Sec- 
tion 324(a) of the code provides that “at 
such time as new dies for the printing of 
currency are adopted the dies shall bear, at 
such place or places thereon as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may determine to be ap- 
propriate, the inscription In God we trust’ 
and thereafter this inscription shall appear 
on all U.S. currency and coins.” 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has 
followed the provisions of law in this re- 
gard carefully. As the new process for the 
printing of currency has been adopted, new 
dies are prepared for the printing of the 
currency. This process has not been com- 
pleted for all the various denominations of 
currency, but the new dies, rolls, and plates 
for the $1 silver certificate have been com- 
pleted, and no 81 silver certificate is being 
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printed today without the aforementioned 
inscription being printed thereon. You 
must remember that many thousands of the 
$1 silver certificates printed prior to the 
change in the printing process are still in 
active circulation, Until these are all recov- 
ered by the Treasury Department you will 
see some of such certificates without this 
most appropriate inscription being printed 
thereon, 

I appreciate your having brought this mat- 
ter to my attention and I trust that within a 
reasonable time all of our coins and cur-— 
rency shall bear the inscription “In God we 


While the use of this motto in such 
places as on the wall of this Chamber 
above the podium and on our coins and 
currency may, upon first blush, seem of 
small moment, I submit that it is a 
matter of great importance. 

The emblazoning of those Christian 
ideals which ever have been the hall- 
mark of our Nation serves notice to the 
world that, unlike those existing under 
the rule of the forces of godless commu- 
nism, we place our ultimate faith in our 
Divine Creator. 


Some Searching Questions About 
Venezuela and Betancourt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the current session of Congress, we have 
spent considerable time and effort en- 
deavoring to determine what to do about 
Fidel Castro and Communist Cuba. 

It is apparent that this problem will be 
with us for some time to come, and that 
it constitutes a grave peril to the secu- 
rity of the United States and the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

But, we must not let the urgency of 
the Cuba situation blind us to the seri- 
ousness of the Communist threat which 
exists throughout Latin America today. 

It occurs to me that a more realistic 
approach to this problem on our part is 
mandatory if we are to forestall the Com- 
munist takeover of other Latin countries, 
one by one. 

Just for once, I think we, the United 
States of America, should beat the Reds 
to the punch in their deadly game of 
Latin-Leninism. 

We cannot ignore the fact that Castro 
was permitted to seize power in Cuba 
as the result of misleading our Govern- 
ment, 

Nor can we ignore the fact that our 
State Department was misled as to Cas- 
tro’s Communist ties, apparently largely 
by his public disavowal of communism, 

Because of the mistakes regarding 
Castro and Cuba and the dire consequ- 
ences we now face because of them I 
urgently recommend that we take a close, 
hard look at our current policy toward 
Venezuela which appears on the verge of 
developing into another Cuba. 
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Like Castro, before he gained power, 
Venezuela’s President Romulo Betan- 
court long ago disavowed his connection 
with international communism. But at 
the time of his disavowal, he made it per- 
fectly clear to his comrades that he was 
taking this action solely to enable him 
to camoufiage and introduce Marxism 
to Venezuela “with Vaseline.” 

So far the record shows, he has never 
publicly disavowed his devotion to the 
Marxist program, 

Officials of his government confessed 
to former Vice President Richard Nixon, 
that Betancourt and his leftwing Accion 


Democratica Party seized power in Vene- 


zuela with the active support, collabora- 
tion, and assistance of the open Commu- 
nist Party. This is in the record, period. 

Whether Betancourt's disavowal of his 
Communist leanings is genuine or a false 
front calculated to deceive is entirely 
beside the point at this stage of the game. 

What we must face is the inescapable 
fact that the Communist buildup in 
Venezuela has been permitted to reach 
its present alarming proportions without 
really effective opposition from the 
Betancourt government, 

Lawlessness, Communist terrorism, 
and daylight thefts and assaults are 
rampant throughout Venezuela today, 
particularly in the major cities. The 
situation is described as chaos“ by many 
American newspapermen visiting that 
country. 

The extent of the Communist penetra- 
tion in all phases of Venezuelan life is 
readily apparent to our more knowledge- 
able and veteran Latin correspondent 
newsmen, such as Hal Hendrix of the 
Cox chain of newspapers. 

In a recent article, Mr. Hendrix wrote, 
and I quote: 

Communists have infiltrated deeply into 
labor unions, the Nation’s press, student or- 
ganizations, almost every sector of commer- 
cial and industrial activity and the Govern- 
ment body, itself. 

Betancourt cracks down only occasionally. 


The noted syndicated columnist and 
radio commentator, Fulton Lewis, Jr., re- 
ported after a recent visit to Venezuela, 
and again I quote: 

To all practical purposes, there is no law 
and order * and anarchy reigns. * * * 
There have been three attempted revolutions 
so far in 1962 * * * and this is what Mr. 
Kennedy calls the “show window of the Alli- 
ance for Progress.” 

There is evidence to believe that Betan- 
court allows it to go on because he wants 
ta continue the state of confusion and an- 
archy as long as possible. 


Now we must ask ourselves: If the 
Betancourt government is incapable of 
controlling this criminal activity on the 
part of the Communists, how long will it 
be before the Communists take full and 
open control? 

Today, the force of active Communists 
in Venezuela is placed at 50,000, includ- 
ing a number of their congressmen and 
senators and, at least 5 of the members 
of the Caracas City Council. 

True, this is a small percentage in an 
overall population of 7 million. But 
anyone who quotes Communist Party 
membership or the party's low percept- 
age of votes in national elections as a 
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means of minimizing the Communist 
threat is blindly naive. 

This is made crystal clear by the case 
in Cuba. 

According to the Communist Party's 
own figures, it had no more than 27,000 
active members in Cuba at the end of 
1961, and yet, the Communists were in 
full command of Cuba at that time. 

The total population of Cuba is about 
the same as that of Venezuela, 7 million. 

If the Cuban situation does not prove 
my point, then consider the fact that 
there are as many active Communists in 
Venezuela today as there were in Russia 
at the time the Soviet Party gained con- 
trol of that country. 

I ask again, how long will it be before 
these dedicated Communists take full 
and open control in Venezuela? 

Today, the congress of Venezuela, and 
most. governmental departments already 
are dominated either by avowed Commu- 
nists or members of satellite parties. 

Many of the key men are old-time 
Communist comrades of Romulo Betan- 
court, from the days when he was an ac- 
-tive leader of the Red operation in the 
Caribbean area and publicly admitted he 
proudly carried a Communist card. The 
roll of names from the old “open Red” 
days and close associates of today is long 
and more importantly, documented. 

Among these old comrades are Raul, 
Leoni and Ricardo Montilla, two of the 
three men to whom Betancourt wrote in 
1932, outlining his “Vaseline plan” for 
introducing Marxism to Venezuela. 

Montilla is now a presidential adviser 
and Leoni a Senator and former presi- 
dent of the Venezuela congress. 

The third man who received the 
“Vaseline plan” letter from Betancourt 
was Valmore Rodriguez, who died as a 
Communist in exile in Chile a few years 
ago. 

When Mr. Betancourt became presi- 
dent of Venezuela, he spent more than 
$300,000 to have Rodriguez’ ashes re- 
turned to his homeland where he was en- 
shrined as a national hero. 

Another old comrade from the 1930's, 
is Mr. Betancourt’s Economic Advisor 
Carlos D’Ascoli, who was working for the 
Communists in Paris, France, 3 decades 
ago, and heartily endorsed Mr. Betan- 
court’s “Vaseline plan” of introducing 
Marxism to Latin America. 

I would like to point out further, that 
the man whom Mr. Betancourt selected 
as his ambassador to the United States, 
has a long history of Communist activity. 

He attended a Communist training 
school in Moscow and was decorated by 
the Order of Lenin. 

Like Fidel Castro and Romulo Betan- 
court, Ambassador Mayobre also has dis- 
avowed his Communist ties, and here he 
sits just a few blocks away at this very 
moment. 

I, for one, am not going to cheer that 
type of personal history. 

In view of the rapid rise of commu- 
nism in Venezuela under the present 
regime, I cannot help but be alarmed 
over this situation, and the possibility 
that we may once again be playing the 
role of dupes. 
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We were hoodwinked by Castro, and 
today we must pay the piper for that 
colossal blunder. 

Are we being similarly hoodwinked in 
Venezuela by such slick slogans as “show- 
piece of the Alliance for Progress?” 

Are these slogans or shadows? Who 
built what in Venezuela? And what 
kind of progress actually has been made 
in that country with our millions of dol- 
lars in “alliance” money? 

I am seriously concerned over the un- 
mistakable indications that we are blun- 
dering in Venezuela the same as we did in 
Cuba * * * and that the timetable for 
Venezuela’s open conversion to commu- 
nism appears periously close at hand. 

It is my firm conviction that the time 
has come when we must call a spade a 
spade, and base our policies throughout 
Latin America on realism rather than 
idealist. Assumption that all’s well that 
appears well on the surface. 

To do otherwise is to court disaster far 
greater in consequence than that we now 
face in Communist Cuba. 


Part II: Farmers and the New Frontier— 
A Report on the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1962, at page 21143 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootey], who 
Serves as the chairman of our House 
Committee on Agriculture, took issue 
with several statements which I had 
made on October 1, 1962, about the New 
Frontier farm program. I would like to 
take this opportunity to rebut a few of 
these criticisms. 

COW QUOTAS 


After several pages of praising Demo- 
Crats, denouncing Republicans, and con- 
demning “partisan politics” in agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Coolxv] says: 

Cattlemen were told that Washington 
Wanted to control the livestock industry. 
The Department of Agriculture did not pro- 
Pose nor would I support Government con- 
trol programs for cattle and hogs. 


If this is true, the American hog and 
Cattle raiser is justified in asking why 
the administration recommended and 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] introduced H.R. 6400, which 
5 this language in section 360 
PART VII—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR SPECIFIED 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Bec, 360 (a). This part covers any agricul- 
commodity including but not limited 
5 85 . Hogs, cattle, lamb, chickens, 


If there were no intention to control 
hogs and cattle, why were marketing 
Quotas proposed? 
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REGIMENTATION, RADICALISM, AND SURRENDER 


Later the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Coorry] states that the 1961 
recommendations of the administration 
were not radical, would not regiment 
farmers, and would not call for a legisla- 
tive surrender by Congress. If they were 
not, why was not this bizarre scheme able 
to command a majority of votes in the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees controlled overwhelmingly by the 
Democratic Party? The answer I suspect 
is that there were not enough “regi- 
mented radicals” in the Halls of Con- 


gress. 

The fictitious role of farmers in the 
administration-sponsored surrender plan 
was exposed early. Here is what the 
General Counsel of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture said about the role of the 
handpicked farm advisors: 

Title I of H.R. 6400 provides for industry 
advisory groups, but the Secretary is re- 
quired only to consult and advise with such 
groups, and the Secretary has the authority 
to determine the details of the programs to 
be established pursuant to title I of H.R. 
6400. 

WHAT'S EXTRANEOUS? 

In analyzing my earlier remarks on 
the makeup of the 1962 farm bill, the 
chairman states that the Public Law 
480, REA, FHA, rural area development, 
and soil conservation provisions deserve 
better than the label “extraneous.” In 
that regard, I must agree with my chair- 
man. Each one of these provisions rep- 
resents a significant change in existing 
law. Most of them were very meritorious 
and if considered separately would, Iam 
sure, have received the overwhelming 
support of all Members of the Congress. 
It is just one of the unfortunate features 
of omnibus legislation that a lot of 
worthwhile and noncontroversial items 


are tied to undesirable and controversial 


bills. 

It was unfortunate that the “rule or 
ruin” omnibus bill had to be burdened 
with some meritorious legislation. The 
18 members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture who sent the bill to the floor of 
the House made these provisions “extra- 
neous”—not the 17 members who op- 
posed it. 5 

DAIRY CONTROLS—SCUTTLED OR TORPEDOED? 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. CooLEY] points out in his remarks 
that the dairy control plan was not 
scuttled in 1962. Ifit was not, what hap- 
pened to it? There is nothing on dairy- 
ing in the new law which President Ken- 
nedy signed last week. If it was not 
scuttled, perhaps it was torpedoed by the 
American dairy farmer who apparently 
wants no part of a chain-gang agricul- 
ture. £ 

My chairman also described the pro- 
posed penetentiary terms for dairy farm- 
ers as a “bogeyman” which I would like 
to use to “freighten farmers away from 
agricultural progress.” He pointed out 
too that the “bill had barely been in 
Congress for 2 or 3 days before this part 
of the bill had been stricken out.” 

I would point out first that when a 
major piece of legislation affecting mil- 
lions of our citizens is circulated among 
the leaders of our Nation in the impor- 
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tant agencies of our Government and is 
reviewed by the White House before it is 
submitted to Congress and still contains 
a proposal calling for penetentiary terms 
for dairy farmers, it is more than a 
bogeyman. It is a real threat to the civil 
liberty of every citizen in this Nation. 

As far as the deletion of this unsavory 
provision is concerned, let me say this: 
It was not Mr, Freeman who changed 
this bill. He is not a Member of Con- 
gress. H.R. 10010 was introduced by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy] on January 31, 1962. Open 
hearings were held starting February 7. 
On March 26, the Dairy and Poultry 
Subcommittee held its first executive 
session on the dairy provisions of the 
bill. On April 3, 1962, some 62 days after 
the bill was introduced, the full Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held its first ex- 
ecutive session on the bill The dairy 
penitentiary provisions were deleted, not 
by Mr. Freeman in “2 or 3 days,” but by 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Agriculture of the U.S. Congress which 
simply did not tolerate such an untoward 
proposal. 

RULE OR RUIN—-NOT IN DIXIE 


My chairman next asks if I honestly 
believe that the 60 Members of the 
House from the great feed grain produc- 
ing States—59 Democrats and 1 Republi- 
can—sold out their feed grain farmers in 
voting for the defeated “rule or ruin” 
bill. Let me say, Yes, I do. Why should 
a farmer in Iowa be forced to cut back 
from 20 to 25 percent on his feed grain 
production—without any compensation 
whatsoever after the third year—while a 
feed grain farmer in a so-called “feed 
deficit area,” such as Florida, would not 
be required to cut his acreage at all? 
Why should 93 percent of the feed grain 
farmers in North Carolina be excused 
from taking a cut in acreage? And 
finally, why should every dairy farmer in 
the country be allowed to raise all the 
corn for silage that he wanted to while 
the Iowa hog farmer was required to cut 
back his corn production under strict 
controls? 

The answer is clear to each of these 
questions. Any Member who represents 
the Corn Belt was not doing a very good 
job of it when he voted for the “rule or 
ruin” bill. 

My friend from North Carolina ex- 
presses his southern point of view on this 
bill quite clearly when he says: 

It is in the self-interets of southern Mem- 
bers to support this position. 

EIGHTY-CENT ORVILLE 


In commenting about the 1964 feed 
grain program, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY] says: 

Yes; it is true that feed-grain supports 
would drop in 1964 if a new feed grain pro- 
gram is not enacted next year. 


He goes on to state that he expects 
a feed grain program to be enacted next 
year. 

Everybody realizes that Congress can 
change the new law next year. I surely 
hope we will. I most certainly will work 
to change it. That does not alter the 
fact, however, that the 1964 program as 
here and now presently written calls for 
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80-cent corn. Many Corn Belt farmers 
now describe our present Secretary of 
Agriculture as “80-cent Orville” because 
nowhere during the debate on the farm 
bill or afterward has any responsible 
administration spokesman, either within 
or outside Congress denied that the way 
the present law is written it will mean 
anything other than 80-cent corn in 
1964. 
POKING AT STRAWMEN 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
says that the gentleman from Iowa “sets 
up a strawman to condemn the wheat 
certificate plan.” In fact, two straw- 
men are created, he says. The first is 
92-cent feed wheat in 1964, and the sec- 
ond is a “bread tax.” 

My chairman admits that if corn were 
80 cents a bushel, feed wheat will be 92 
cents a bushel. But he argues that feed 
wheat can be supported in relation to 
world prices and/or feed grain prices. 
He says that if there is 80-cent corn in 
1964 the world price of wheat would pre- 
vail and noncertificate wheat would be 
set at $1.30 to $1.40 per bushel. We must 
remember that some 175 million bushels 
of wheat are supposed to move into feed 
channels. How will $1.30 wheat move 
competitively into feed channels with 
corn at 80 cents? Who in the world 
would feed wheat with a 50-cent differ- 
ence? No one, obviously. Thus, the 
grandiose wheat plan begins to crumble. 
The so-called feed wheat would not be 
fed. It would be stored with Uncle Sam 
instead. 

Another so-called strawman is the 
“bread tax.” If every processor and ex- 
porter of wheat must pay from $1.08— 
based on 92-cent noncertificate wheat— 
to 70 cents—based on $1.30 noncertifi- 
cate wheat—for the privilege of either 
changing that wheat into a food produce 
or selling it overseas, what better de- 
scription of this assessment is there? 
Every consumer of bread will know it 
when the housewife goes to the grocery 
store. 

My chairman also mentions another 
strawman in his remarks. The CED re- 
port was certainly in that category. No 
one on the Agriculture Committee or in 
the Congress took it seriously enough to 
have it transformed into legislative lan- 
guage, yet several weeks of shadow-box- 
ing were spent on it. Certainly the 
House and Senate committees did not 
take the CED plan as seriously as the 
penetentiary terms for dairy farmers or 
the heavy criminal fines for wheat farm- 
ers that the administration asked for, 

In reviewing the overall situation, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] rightfully points out some of 
the great accomplishments and achieve-* 
ments of American agriculture. Every 
one of us is justifiably proud of our farm- 
ers. I have no quarrel with such state- 
ments. Nor do I have any quarrel with 
increases in farm income. I have always 
done by best to increase farm income. 
That is why I have supported the volun- 
tary feed grain program. My quarrel is 

-with the way this administration pro- 
poses first to rigidly control our entire 
agricultural economy under the false 
colors of high price supports and then to 
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label anyone who opposes this hoax as 
“an opponent of agriculture” or a “snipe 
hunter.” 

Nowhere in his remarks did the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.try] 
challenge my statement that the Demo- 
cratic Party had repudiated 90 percent 
of parity on basic farm commodities. 

In his final remarks, the gentleman 
from North Carolina asks what I mean 
about “back on the track under our free 
enterprise system.” I am looking for- 
ward to answering that question in great 
detail during the 88th Congress, but a 
more appropriate and a more immediate 
answer could probably come from the 
farmers and ranchers of South Dakota 
who attended their State fair last year. 
They found an exhibit sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture showing 
a “free enterprise” train derailed and 
wrecked, while a “supply management” 
train rolled merrily along. After enough 
shocked and angry protests were regis- 
tered, the Department officials put the 
free enterprise train back on the track. 
Let us hope that the American farmer 
will make the New Frontier do the same 
for American agriculture. 


Hon. Iris Blitch 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mrs. PFOST. Madam Speaker, at this 
time, I rise to pay a warm tribute to one 
of our distinguished Members who has 
announced her retirement from this 
body. Congresswoman IrIS BLITCH has 
served her district in the State of Geor- 
gia with dedication and honor during the 
past 8 years, and she will be missed when 
the Congress reconvenes in January. 

It has been my great privilege to know 
the gentlewoman from Georgia, [Mrs. 
Brren! as a good friend and colleague 
in the House. I have worked with her on 
various projects over the past years and 
she has always been an inspiration to all 
of those concerned. Her devotion and 
service, at all times, has been in the high- 
est traditions of the Democratic Party 
and of the Nation. 

Mrs. Buitcx was the first woman in the 
State of Georgia’s history to be elected 
for a full term to the House. Through 
her fine record and the force of her per- 
sonality, she easily won reelection to 
succeeding terms. I know that the vot- 
ers of her district are most unhappy that 
her name is not on the ballot this No- 
vember, 

Mrs. BiircH made a name for herself 
with the people of Georgia long before 
she came to serve in the Congress. She 
served with distinction in the State's 
general assembly, both in the House and 
the Senate. She pioneered legislation 
at the State level that won for women 
the right to serve on juries. Always a 
leader, she played an active role in the 
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State Democratic Party and served as 
national committeewoman in the na- 
tional Democratic Party. 

The honors she won while serving in 
the Congress were many. She was se- 
lected as “The Woman of the Year in 
Agriculture” by the Progressive Farmer 
because of her efforts on behalf of the 
farmer. The Georgia Sportsmen's Fed- 
eration presented her with an award for 
her efforts on behalf of soil conserva- 
tion. She received a meritorious service 
commendation from the American Le- 
gion’s Rehabilitation Commission. She 
has led the fight to have the great Oke- 
fenokee Swamp, one of the wonders of 
nature, protected and preserved for the 
enjoyment of future generations. 

It was, perhaps, working with her on 
the House Public Works Committee that 
I got to know her best. She had a tre- 
mendous understanding and insight into 
the complex problems of flood control, 
irrigation and reclamation and the scores 
of other matters which were the com- 
mittee's immediate business. In this re- 
gard, not just the citizens of Georgia 
alone, but the people of all of the United 
States owe her a debt of gratitude for her 
distinguished service on their behalf. 

All of the Members of the House of 
both parties, I am sure, join me in this 
tribute to a great American. I know that 
Congresswoman BLITCH will continue be- 
ing a great credit to her country when 
she returns to reside in her home in 
Homerville, Ga. I sincerely hope that 
she will be a frequent visitor to our Na- 
tion's Capital City. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in expressing my congratulations 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRaNAHAN] upon her 
selection and appointment to be Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

A brief review of Mrs. Granahan’s 
career indicates to anyone her devotion 
to human beings and compassionate 
causes. Interested and experienced in 
welfare problems, she has taken part in 
many programs relating to better medi- 
cal care for our people, and holds an 
honorary degree from St. Joseph's Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. 

I have watched her with admiration 
since joining her in the Congress and 
want to pay tribute to her indefatigable. 
efforts. The Nation can be grateful for 
the special work she has done in combat- 
ting the flow of indecent materials in the 
country. 

The Congress will miss her, but the 
Nation will gain a fine public servant in 
her new role. The President should be 
congratulated for his outstanding choice 
of a new Treasurer. 


1962 
Blockade Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
among the leading advocates in the Con- 
gress for strong action against Cuba, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS] 
has received press recognition for his ef- 
forts. I include the following editorials 
in the Record: 

[From the Fort Myers News-Press, Sept, 22, 
1962 


A BLOCKADE THAT'S Nor A BLOCKADE 


The most sensible proposal made to date 
in the hullabaloo over how to deal with Cuba 
comes from Representative PAUL G. ROGERS. 
The action he proposes would amount in 
effect to a blockade but would not be one 
in fact, with all the incalculable conse- 
quences that such an “act of war” could 
have. 

From many quarters demands have been 
made that the administration impose a 
blockade on Cuba, which is nonsensical. A 
blockade is a step which a belligerent 
takes in wartime. If we were to declare one 
against Cuba it would amount to declaring 
war on Cuba, and if we are to make war on 
Cuba we should go all out on it. In any 
other circumstances a blockade would be 
merely one of those halfway measures that 
the advocates of vigorous action decry. But 
we are scarcely prepared to make war on our 
neighbor. 

A blockade would mean we would have 
to halt any ships, those of the Communist 
nations or those of our friends, which re- 
fused to recognize it. We would have to 
stop them with our warships or warplanes, 
and sink them if necessary—a sure way to 
lose friends and start a war, a war that 
Castro isn't worth. Furthermore we would 
invite the Russians to declare a similar 
blockade in other waters to stop our ship- 
ments to allies such as Turkey. 

Under Rocrers’ proposal we could achieve 
the results of a blockade without incurring 
these dangerous risks. The Communist sup- 
Plies, both military and nonmilitary which 
are being poured into Cuba are being taken 
there principally by ships of our allies, nota- 
bly West Germany, Greece, and Italy. After 
delivering their Communist cargoes to Cuba 
these ships come to U.S. ports to load Ameri- 
can goods for their return voyage, since Cuba 
has nothing to export and it would not be 
Profitable for these ships to return empty. 

would stop this shipping by banning 
the use of American ports to any ships which 
take goods to Cuba and banning the ship- 
ment of American goods in such vessels. He 
also would invoke against the countries 
Which own these ships the provision of the 
Mutual Security Act which bars U.S. aid to 
any country which aids Castro. 

The administration must consider it im- 
Portant to stop this shipping because it has 
Made mild diplomatic representations to the 
Other countries about it. These polite ex- 
pressions of our concern have been shrugged 
Off by the other nations. Now the situation 
Calls for stronger measures and the Rogers 
Program points the way for them 
Concressman PauL ROGERS SEEKS BAN ON 

CUBAN IMPORTS 

Hats off to Congressman Paul. G. ROGERS 

Tor introducing a resolution Wednesday call- 
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ing on the President to halt all imports into 
this country from Cuba. 

The Rogers measure, in the form of a House 
concurrent resolution, would express to the 
President the will of the Congress that he 
act under the existing laws of the United 
States to stop Cuban imports which continue 
to flow into this country. 

Rogers and other Members of Congress 
have for more than a year urged the State 
Department to take action on Cuban imports 
and have received, with each request, the 
answer that the matter is under considera- 
tion. 

The U.S, State Department just this month 
issued a white paper entitled Cuba,“ which 
stated in part: 

“The present situation in Cuba confronts 
the Western Hemisphere and the inter-Amer- 
ican system with a grave and urgent chal- 
lenge * * * the challenge results from the 
fact that the leaders of the revolutionary 
regime betrayed their own revolution, de- 
livered that revolution into the hands of 
powers alien to the hemisphere, and trans- 
formed it into an instrument employed with 
calculated effect to supress the rekindled 
hopes of the Cuban people for democracy and 
to intervene in the internal affairs of other 
American Republics * * * it is the considered 
judgment of the Goyernment of the United 
States of America that the Castro regime in 
Cuba offers a clear and present danger to 
authentic and autonomous revolution of the 
Americas—to the whole hope of spreading 
political liberty, economic development, and 
social progress through all the Republics of 
the hemisphere.” 

“But while our Government sees the ‘clear 
and present danger’ from Castro to the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere, has stopped U.S. 
exports to Cuba and has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with the Castro government, 
we continue to allow Cuban products to be 
shipped into this country and thus supply 
Castro with over 60 million U.S. dollars a 
year to continue domination of the Cuban 
people and plan the spread of the cancer 
they have planted in the middle of the 
Americas,” Congressman Rocers said. 

Congressman Rocers pointed out that the 
United States has always met the threat of 
communism throughout the world and has 
just demonstrated in the case of Laos that we 
will do so there promptly and firmly as our 
security and the security of the free world is 
threatened. But in the case of Cuba just 90 
miles from the beaches of Florida, we have 
only met the threat half way. 

Rocers stated that this matter has “been 
under consideration” since the proclamation 
of October 1960, banning our exports to 
Cuba. The State Department White Paper, 
Cuba, has stated “A series of trade and 
financial agreements has integrated the 
Cuban economy with that of the Communist 
world.” g 

Surely it is past time for action in banning 
Cuban imports into the United States. 

With communism practically in our back- 
yard it’s time the President took a firm stand 
against Castro and cut off the millions of 
U.S. dollars we are contributing through 
Cuban imports, thereby providing Castro with 
funds to carry on his ruthless campaign 
against American democracy. 

The only reasoning there can be for the 
President's soft-handed approach to Cuba is 
that he is waiting for the Cubans to wipe 
out Castro and his cutthroat henchmen 
through a revolution. But the period of 
waiting is taking too long. The Cubans who 
want to revolt cannot go against Castro's 
armies with picks and shovels. They will 
need help in the form of arms from the 
Americans. 

Even if it is necessary to provide arms 
thròugh the back door (some South Ameri- 
can country opposing Castro) we should 
make this help available immediately. 
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UNESCO and U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Speaker, on October 11 
through 13 the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO held its 22d meeting 
in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel in Pitts- 
burgh. This was the first time in its 
16-year history that the commission has 
met in Pittsburgh. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include extraneous 
material, I include speeches made at this 
meeting by Hon. Lucius D. Battle, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, and Hon. 
Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization 
Affairs, 

UNESCO anp U.S. Porter 


(Address by the Honorable Lucius D. Battie, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, at the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO Meeting, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 12, 1962) 

This is the first time I have had the op- 
portunity formally to address the National 
Commission for UNESCO since I briefly met 
with you at your last session. I welcome 
this opportunity to meet with you again. 

Over the years, this commission has made 
significant contributions to shaping our role 
in UNESCO, including our position for the 
important General Conference which opens 
in Paris next month. I want to take this 
opportunity to thank you very sincerely for 
the constructive suggestions and advice 
which you have given us; to report to you 
on the steps we in the Government have 
taken since your last meeting; and to dis- 
cuss with you the general line we plan to 
take at the General Conference. I can as- 
sure you that we are going to Paris conscious 
more than ever of the vital mission UNESCO 
can play in the world today and of the con- 
tinued leadership the United States must 
exert in that Organization. 

UNESCO today faces unprecedented chal- 
lenges. The newly developing countries need 
massive programs of education and training 
to develop their human resources. This need 
was implicit in the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the U.N. General Assembly last 
year designating the 1960’s as the U.N. de- 
velopment decade. Indeed, it was the Presi- 
dent of the United States who prompted this 
joint pledge to wipe out mankind's present 
plagues—poverty, ignorance, and disease. 

UNESCO should play a crucial role in this 
most promising project. We would all agree 
that a country can develop and progress 
only as fast and effectively as it can build its 
human resources through education and 
training. This highly significant con- 
clusion—that people provide the prime in- 
gredient for progress—was pointed up at 
UNESCO meetings in Addis Ababa, Tokyo, 
and Santiago during the last year and a 
half. The historic declaration adopted at 
Santiago last March emphasized that the 
next decade will be a crucial period in Latin 
America in that it will decide whether or 
not an anticipated 300 million people will 
or will not be able to obtain higher living 
standards and enjoy the benefits of tech- 
nical and cultural standards under liberty 
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and the institutions of representative democ- 
racy.” Similar declarations emerged from 
the deliberations at Addis Ababa and Tokyo. 

UNESCO must be responsive to these new 
needs; but to accomplish its mission in the 
years ahead, the Organization must redirect 
its program along lines that contribute di- 
rectly to the objectives of the development 
decade. 

On the basis of a careful study of UNESCO's 
proposed program and budget for 1963-64 
(and I might add that we in the Department 
of State are trying to make a more careful 
study of the programs and budgets of all 
the specialized agencies of the UN. than 
we have done in the past), we have found 
that sufficient recognition has not been 
given to the kind of redirection we have in 
mind. The proposed program does not, for 
example, sufficiently recognize the vital edu- 
cational needs of the development decade, 
nor does it, for that matter, adequately re- 
flect the mandate of the lith general con- 
ference to give top priority to education. 
The proposed budget would extend the gen- 
eral level of increases in education and re- 
lated programs to almost all phases of the 
UNESCO operation, with the result that the 
existing proliferation of UNESCO activities 
would be continued. In this connection, 
you will recall that in your report on your 
April meeting you stated that “there was a 
consensus that UNESCO should establish pri- 
orities among its manifold activities and work 
toward a greater concentration of effort in a 
more limited number of fields in which it is 
uniquely qualified to render service, rather 
than permitting its resources to be spread 
too thinly over a multitude of proliferating 
projects.” I heartily endorse this view. 

We all recognize, of course, that the 
UNESCO program must grow. The question 
is, how and in what direction? We do not 
accept the principle that such growth must 
be across the board. Moreover, we feel very 
keenly that the rate of growth must not ex- 
ceed the management capabilities of UNESCO 
and that the budget increase must not be 
so high as to impose unreasonable demands 
on member states. 

In applying to the proposed budget the 
criteria which I have just mentioned, the 
Department has come to the conclusion that 
the UNESCO budget level for 1963-64 should 
provide for an increase of $5.5 million or 17 
percent over the 1961-62 biennium. Such an 
increase would result in a budget level of 
$38 million for the next biennium instead 
of the budget of $40.884 million proposed by 
the acting director-general. The $38 million 
level would, in our view, permit the organiza- 
tion to carry out all ongoing and new pro- 
grams which in our judgment are necessary 
and desirable. 

Inasmuch as the budget level proposed by 
the United States would require some cur- 
tailment of program items of lesser or mar- 
ginal usefulness, we recommended at the ex- 
ecutive board meeting that the Acting Direc- 
tor General reexamine the budget with a view 
to eliminating or cutting back such activi- 
ties; and that he be asked to revise the pro- 
gram within a $38 million ceiling. As a 
matter of general guidance in connection 
with such reexamination, we suggested that 
a close examination be made of the follow- 
ing areas where, in our view, substantial cut- 
backs could be made without sacrificing any 
of the essential elements of the p 

First, we believe UNESCO should hold few- 
er meetings and restrict these to topics of 
2 Importance. The proposed program 

of UNESCO calls for 125 meetings at a cost 
exceeding $3 million. Fewer meetings would 
give the Secretariat and member govern- 
ments more time to prepare for them and 
adequately to assess the results. 

Second, we consider that the time has 
come for UNESCO to determine whether the 
nongovernmental organizations which it has 
subsidized for many years can—at least in 
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some instances—become self-sustaining; and 
whether or not UNESCO support, If neces- 
sary, might take the form of contracts for 
specific services instead of general subsidies. 
While there is no question of the usefulness 
of most of these organizations, it is sig- 
nificant to point out that the drain on 
UNESCO for this type of support has now 
risen to $1.5 million, and unless alterna- 
tive ways are found to put these organiza- 
tions on a more self-sustaining basis, they 
will never achieve the independent status 
which we consider desirable. 

Third, while we were pleased to note that 
the acting director general has placed time 
limits on support of regional institutes and 
centers, we belleve that UNESCO should, in 
most cases, try to phase out its support at 
dates earlier than those proposed by the 
acting director general. UNESCO's proper 
role with respect to such centers and Insti- 
tutes is to provide initial financial support, 
based on the assumption that If the project 
is worthwhile and of value to member states, 
the states receiying the service will even- 
tually assume full responsibility for its sup- 
port. If the centers and institutes do not 
develop to the point of obvious usefulness 
to the states in question, it is fair to con- 
clude they should be phased out. 

Fourth, in our opinion some activities of 
UNESCO fall more properly within the scope 
of other agencies such as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, World Health Organi- 
zation, and the International Labor Organi- 
zation. Similarly, there may be activities 
of these organizations which fall within the 
purview of UNESCO. these activi- 
ties to where they belong should eliminate 
undesirable competition and duplication of 
efforts, and should produce some savings. 

Fifth, we consider that UNESCO should 
abandon activities such as youth confer- 
ences, tendentious publications, and those 
seminars which lead to polemics rather than 
scholarly results, The question is not only 
one of cost, but one of integrity, for 
UNESCO's standards of scholarship, like 
Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion. A 
special committee of your Commission has 
been working on the difficult problem of 
what the UNESCO publications policy should 
be, and their views, I am sure, will be most 
useful in our efforts to help UNESCO estab- 
lish a sounder policy in this fleld. 

In suggesting that UNESCO endeavor to 
tighten up its programs, our objective is to 
try to help UNESCO become a sounder, more 
effective, and even more helpful organization 
than it has been in the past. 

The US. position, as I have outlined it, 
found immediate and wholehearted support 
from the United Kingdom and New Zealand, 
both of which had gone through a some- 
what similar exercise and had come to about 
the same conclusions. As a result of this 
support, and the support of likeminded dele- 
gations, it was possible to get through the 
executive board a resolution to the general 
conference along the lines of the U.S. posi- 
tion, 

Although the margin ot victory was slim, 
the US. delegation viewed the executive 
board action as highly significant in that it 
marked one of the first indications of a dis- 
position on the part of the executive board to 
exert itself as a true policymaking body in 
the field of program and budget. 

Much remains to be done if we are to have 
the general conference approve our overall 
position on the program and budget. We 
hope for the support of other governments 
for a $38 million budget ceiling and the 
needed program revisions I have outlined. 
Also, we are hopeful that some of the mar- 
ginal activities of the organization will be 
eliminated or curtailed in revisions which the 
acting director general has been requested 
by the executive board to propose and submit 
to the general conference, 
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As you know, a new director general will 
be elected by the general conference next 
month. The present acting director general, 
Rene Maheu, of France, has received the 
nomination of the executive board. Who- 
ever the choice of the general conference 
may be, the new director general must and 
will receive the full support of the United 
States in facing the arduous tasks ahead. I 
would like In the final few minutes to high- 
light what I believe some of these tasks to be. 

The first and foremost challenge is the 
need for educational development which, as 
I have said, is at the heart of the develop- 
ment decade. We should have no doubt 
about the scale of the need. One African 
country alone has estimated that it will 
need 20,000 teachers to achieve primary uni- 
versal education. during the next 20 years, 
a goal set by the African countries them- 
selves at the Addis Ababa Conference last 
year. The Asian countries have estimated 
that they will need to train 8 million new 
teachers by 1980. These needs can be met 
only by a concerted international effort. 

UNESCO must face up to the Implications 
of the expanding frontier of science in other 
areas. Among the prospects held out to us 
by scientists are new sources of water, power, 
and natural resources; desalinization of 
ocean water; reclaiming the deserts; explor- 
ing systematically the character of the 
oceans; studying ways in which their poten- 
tial can be more fully utilized for the bene- 
fit of mankind; harnessing solar energy for 
power; early earthquake detection; and the 
enormous problem of providing water for 
growing populations. All such research 
henceforth will be unthinkable without in- 
ternational cooperation, for such research 
covering vast stretches of land, the ocean, 
or outer space also affect the livelihood 
of people across boundaries and are in many 
cases too costly for any one country to un- 
dertake. 

In this short discussion, I have tried to re- 
view with you our interests in UNESCO and 
our objectives at the coming general con- 
ference to make UNESCO an eyer more vital 
force for man's improvement, today and 
also tomorrow. Indeed, it is not too early 
to start thinking of priorities and concrete 
proposals for the general conferences of 1964 
and 1966, In our concern for the immediate, 
we must not ignore the long-range in the 
planning of UNESCO's program. In conclu- 
sion, let me assure you again of the faith 
of your Government in UNESCO and of the 
strong support it is determined to give to the 
improvement and revitalization of these pro- 
grams In whose behalf you are giving so un- 
sparingly of your own efforts. 


HIGH HOPES AND A Harp Loox 


(Address by the Honorable Harlan Cleve- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, before 
the 22d meeting of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO at the Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 12, 1962) 
This morning you heard some plain words 

from Luke Battle about the hard facts of 

financing UNESCO. I think my colleague 
has made it clear that the United Nations, 

Economic, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 

zation is pot unloved and will not be un- 

done by the U.S. Government. We consider 

UNESCO a priceless and trreplaceable or- 

ganization—that is why we are determined 

that it shall not become a catchall agency, 

a refuge for dilettantism, a repository for 

the tag ends of operations of other agen- 

cies—or as Kipling said, "a sort of a bloomin' 
cosmopolouse.” 

To some, however, the U.S. intention to 
hold down the proliferation of UNESCO ac- 
tivities, and concentrate especially on its 
education program, may sound tfisted 
or even negative. It is tightfisted. But it 
is also an affirmative approach, consistent 
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with the practical policy we are trying to 
apply across the board in the field of inter- 
national tions. 

UNESCO is one of the dozen and one 
Specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
It is one of the 51 international organiza- 
tions to which the United States belongs and 
to which it regularly pays dues, 

The policy of this administration toward 
all of these organizations is to try to see 
that they understand their mission the same 
Way we understand it, that they know how to 
do their job and are equipped to do it. 
There is nothing simple about this policy, 
and, of course, there is no end to its pur- 
Suit. 

It is hard work and costs us more than 
#200 million a year. 

Then why do we do it? Why do we belong 
and contribute to 51 organizations? 

The answer—to be quite blunt about it— 
is national self-interest. International orga- 
nizations often can do what we would like 
to see done but cannot as well do on our 
Own. They also can do some things more 
cheaply—and we can get others to help, too. 
Sensitive new countries, and their sensitive 
new leaders, often prefer to get advice on 
Sensitive topics from an expert who repre- 
sents all nations, and therefore represents 
ho nation. Moreover, UNESCO and the other 
big international agencies can fish in a 
Worldwide talent pool and come up with use- 
ful combinations of people and skills. 

The returns we expect as Americans from 
international organizations are not so dif- 
ferent in kind from, let us say, the protec- 
tion Belgium expects to receive from NATO 
or the capital input Pakistan seeks from the 
World Bank or the clean beaches IMCO may 

expected to restore to the United King- 
dom or the peace of mind the IAEA should 
Provide the neighbors of a country experi- 
Menting with atomic fission. These are all 
legitimate national interests, all beyond the 
limits of what national power can achieve 
by itself. 

Does self-interest seem somehow out of 
Place when we talk about international or- 
ganizations? If so, perhaps Americans have 
been overindulging in the national pastime 
Of pretending to be an altruistic duck instead 
ot an honest swan, 

Perhaps we have been ourselves 
that our contributions to UNESCO and half 
a hundred other multilateral agencies are 
Made in an annual fit of generosity. They 
are not. Nobody in the world thinks we're 

us, so let us not kid ourselves about 
the matter, We pay our dues to these many 
international clubs because we find them 
Useful to the foreign policy of the United 
States. We want malaria eradicated, we 
Want refugees cared for, we want children 
educated, we want a world weather watch, 
We want a system of allocating radio fre- 
Wencles, we want food transferred in an 
Orderly way from where it is abundant to 
Where it is scarce. Above all, we want to 
Make the free world hum with prosperity and 
development. secure against aggression and 
8Towing in freedom for the Individual. 

Very quietly and almost without calcula- 
tlon, the free world is devising the rudi- 
entary machinery for its material salva- 
pon, Even with allowance made for the 
Smiliar boycotts and abstentions of the 
U unist regimes, the members of the 

Rited Nations are now engaged in a stag- 
Sering variety of efforts. 

© are trying, through international or- 
Santzations, to do these things: 

To eliminate war through collective 
Security agreements, sophisticated peace- 
quaking and peacekeeping machinery, proce- 
12 tor peaceful change and eventual prog - 
ëss in arms control; 

To curtail disease and hunger at an un- 
Precedented rate through an international 
Sfensive against their causes; 
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To apply the benefits of science and tech- 
nology through cooperation in such matters 
as transport, communications, and meteorol- 
ogy and the exchange of knowledge through 
technical assistance programs and private 
agreements on patents and knowhow; 

To achieye an international commercial, 
fiscal, and monetary system—stable enough 
and flexible enough to accommodate all na- 
tions who wish to take part; 

To transfer enough private and public cap- 
ital to provide developing economies with the 
marginal resuorces required for eventual self- 
sustaining growth; and 

To help traditional societies evolve into 
national societies that understand the use- 
fulness of international cooperation. 


m 


As far as the U.N. family of agencies is con- 
cerned, the current effort to move forward 
on all fronts, in what Secretary Rusk calls 
the struggle between the world of free choice 
and the world of coercion, is summed up in 
the bright symbol of the United Nations 
Decade of Development. It is easy to forget 
in the heat of the debates over the Congo or 
disarmament or Berlin that more than three 
out of four men and women employed in the 
United Nations system—and the vast propor- 
tion of the budgets of the United Nations, 
budgets which now exceed half a billion dol- 
lars—are devoted to very practical work, like 
the work of UNESCO. 

The bugle calls are “coordination” and 
“country programing,” which have a rather 
bureaucratic sound. The trouble with the 
U.N. system is the trouble with all large- 
scale organizations in our time: too much 
specialization, not enough attention to “mak- 
ing a mesh of things.” 

Those who work with one agency in the 
system—whether it be UNESCO, or WHO, or 
ILO or FAO—are often reluctant to see them- 
selves as part of a whole. We live today for 
better or worse in the age of unbridled 
sovereignty, and sovereignty is not just a 
“felt need“ of nations; it seems to be a “felt 
need” of bureaucracies too—even of bureauc- 
racies dedicated to the building of an inter- 
national order where national sovereignty is 
mellowed and tempered through interna- 
tional cooperation. No person—and no ad- 
ministrator—likes to see himself as a satel- 
lite. And to a large extent this is well and 
good. even in the arenas of international 
cooperation, After all, each of the scream- 
ing needs of mankind, whether it be health, 
education, agriculture, or the special needs 
of children or sclence—each needs strong 
and articulate advocates to make sure that, 
in the competition for scarce resources, no 
particular need is totally neglected. 

At the same time, resources are scarce— 
human resources no less than material and 
financial resources, The test of our sur- 
vival—the prerequisite for a future less torn 
with tension and less preoccupied with pov- 
erty—depends more and more on the em- 
ciency and the effectiveness with which we 
use our scarce resources, human and other- 
wise. Advocacy alone cannot do more than 
illustrate the hard choices we must make. 

If I were to characterize the major chal- 
lenge to the United States in the U.N, system 
today, I would say that it was not so much 
the subversive tactics of the Communists as 
it was the growing pains of a system of world 
organizations whose practice is too slowly 
and too often awkwardly beginning to live 
up to its promise. 

That is why, at this point in the strategy, 
it is imperative that priorities be rigidly 
assigned and that the greatest concentrations 
of men, material, and money be placed at 
the points of greatest need. It is unneces- 
sary to remind you that educational needs 
are the greatest of all. If there is one lesson 
we have learned in the short and turbulent 
history of our foreign aid program, it is that 
the prime bottleneck In development is not 
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money or goods, but trained people and the 
social institutions which can be bulit only 
by people, not by machinery or capital. 

It is also unnecessary to tell you that the 
United States is, of course, a sponsor, leader, 
and chief contributor to the decade. This is 
an American policy and a good one—good 
enough to have called forth the support of 
almost the entire world. No less than our- 
selves, other nations realize they will be safer 
in a world that has come to grips with its 
problems and is busy doing something about 
them. 

The ‘American people and the American 
Congress have just given fresh evidence that 
they will support this program wholeheart- 
edly when they are convinced that it has both 
direction and purpose. The Congress has 
just taken two important decisions that af- 
fect international organizations. The first is 
well known. The United Nations Loan Act 
confounded every pollster and pundit when it 
received the approval of the Senate by a 
vote of more than 3 to 1 and the House of 
Representatives by a vote of almost 2 to 1. 
Some interesting theories have been put for- 
ward to explain this lopsided vote that not 
even the best of the professional analysts of 
congressional opinion came close to pre- 
dicting. 

I find the outcome less baffling than the 
professional theories suggest. The record of 
the hearings of the four committees that 
considered the bond proposal, and the copies 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 5 days 
of House and Senate debate on the bill, are 
in my opinion—my professional, even pro- 
fessorial opinion—the most complete and 
relevant textbook ever assembled on U.S. pol- 
icy with regard to that interesting New Fron- 
tier, the limited use of international peace- 
keeping force. It is also one of the cheap- 
est. Brought to a quick vote, the bond bill 
might well have failed miserably a year ago, 
but when Congress took the time to thor- 
oughly examine it in terms of American 
self-interest, the proposal passed the test 
and the issue was settled by lopsided votes in 
both Houses. 

The same thing happened to a set of ap- 
propriations that received almost no public 
attention but were carefully reviewed by 
Congress. This money, for contributions to 
international organizations, was more than 
twice the amount of the U.N. loan. Every- 
thing the President requested was granted. 
Most of it was part of the foreign-aid bill, the 
only part that emerged unscathed from con- 
gressional cuts. 

Again I believe the reason lies in the recog- 
nition that these organizations are carrying 
out American aims beyond the reach of 
American power, that they are no more and 
no less than a most efficient means for exer- 
cising American power for an American pur- 
pose, It is true that the purpose happens to 
be the betterment of the human condition 
which yet retains a certain popularity, but 
the achievement of this purpose is no more 
safe or certain for all its ethical content. It 
requires the same care and hard bargaining 
as the most exacting business transaction. 
And It is no less profitable. 

International organizations, particularly 
the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, are not international fraternities or 
learned societies and will not be supported 
as such. 

If there are fewer people today who regard 
the United Nations system with the senti- 
mentality that one might lavish on his 
favorite charity, there are also fewer people 
who see in every act of the organization the 
hand of a dark conspiracy directed at them- 
selves. Americans instead are beginning to 
accept the United Nations system as a vital 
working part of international diplomacy— 
one which deserves to be taken seriously and 
to be regarded with professional care. 
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Today in the State Department we are ask- 
ing searching questions about our participa- 
tion in the U.N. system, which have not, I'm 
afraid, been seriously asked since the Second 
World War. We are looking hard not only at 
the program, staffing and financing of 
UNESCO but at that of every member of the 
U.N. constellation. 

Each project no matter how small will be 
examined to insure that it is priority, is 
genuine, and that it can be coordinated with 
the programs of other agencies, particularly 
with our own foreign aid efforts. We plan a 
radical approach to the selection of staff 
members, to the recruitment of Americans 
for service where they are needed and to 
standards of performance in what is in prin- 
ciple, and must become in practice, the finest 
and proudest form of public service in the 
world. 

Finally, we are determined to streamline 
the policymaking machinery within our own 
Government and to raise the level of coordi- 
nation of our policies with those of other 
nations until it is equal to that achieved 
for the most important political issues be- 
fore the U.N. General Assembly—which is 
simply not the case today, In the end we 
anticlapte the equivalent of flowsheets and 
continuous audits of what the agencies are 
doing, how well they sre doing it and what 
is being overlooked or neglected and where 
the remedy lies. 

To help review these matters we are call- 
ing in the most experienced minds from 
business, the professions and from the agen- 
cies themselves. 

When it comes to making up our minds on 
these matters, there are certain guidelines 
we will follow. We do not regard the 
specialized agencies of the U.N. system in 
the way the Communists do—as forums for 
either propaganda or for short-run political 
advantage. We have a record of serious con- 
cern for the effectiveness of these organiza- 
tions which cannot and will not be discarded 
in favor of doing as the Communists do. 
But we will—and do—defend sense against 
nonsense and will continue to turn back the 
political sallies of the Communists. 

Purthermore, we have come to regard the 
specialized agencies more and more as oper- 
ating agencies, rather than as discussion 
groups or places in which to conduct pro- 
fessional research. More and more we ex- 
pect the specialized agencies to identify 
themselves with successful field projects— 
particularly in the less developed countries— 
and not merely with successful committee 
meetings at headquarters. This bias is dic- 
tated by the times; in these days govern- 
ments cannot afford to devote scarce re- 
sources to organizations which neither spin 
nor weave. 

The risks and responsibiilties of multilat- 
eral diplomacy are certainly high among the 
most exciting prospects on the world hori- 
zon today. As more nations join the U.N. 
system the promise will increase with the 
complexity. It is not surprising that in an 
agency like UNESCO where 11 members pay 
70 percent of the budget and 95 others pay 
only 30 percent, there is a need for constant 
vigilance on budget and program. It is also 
not surprising that the money these 11 na- 
tions spend can accomplish things that 
they themselves could never do directly. 

These are the normal nonsurprises of mul- 


tilateral diplomacy, We in the Government, 


you who advise us and the rest of responsible 
Americans will have to develop the sophisti- 
cation to master this new kind of diplomacy, 
to learn new ways of not being surprised. 
As we move along in this decade and on to 
the next, we will have time to prepare our- 
selves for the biggest nonsurprise of all time, 
the triumph of freedom. 
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Whitton Challenges Brinkley To Prove 
His Allegations 
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or 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a statement by the Hon- 
orable Rex M. Whitton, Federal High- 
way Administrator, a copy of his tele- 
gram to Robert Sarnoff, together with 
the analysis prepared by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in protest to David Brink- 
ley's television program of October 1, 
1962. 

WHITTON CHALLENGES BRINKLEY To PROVE 
His ALLEGATIONS 

Federal Highway Administrator Rex M. 
Whitton today challenged television news- 
man, David Brinkley, to produce evidence to 
support his allegations of widespread irreg- 
ularities in the Federal-aid highway system. 

Whitton also sent a telegram to David 
Sarnoff, president of National Broadcasting 
Co., protesting that “a completely distorted 
picture of the Federal-aid highway program" 
had been painted by the newsman. 

Whitton called on Brinkley to prove the 
charge made in the season’s opener of 
“David Brinkley's Journal” Monday night 
that thievery on the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem has cost taxpayers $1.6 billion, or $100,- 
000 a mile. The Administrator categorically 
denied this. 

Whitton said a point-by-point check of 
Brinkley’s charges while not yet completed 
has disclosed thus far that many of the 
allegations were either false or half-truths. 

For instance, Whitton continued, “Mr. 
Brinkley told his television audience the 
FBI has found crime in the highway pro- 
grams in Indiana, Illinois, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Missouri, and its find- 
ings included price fixing, shakedowns, and 
bribery.” 

“As far as we can ascertain,” the adminis- 
trator said, the FBI has made no investi- 
gations of the Federal-ald road program in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and In- 
diana.” 

Whitton pointed out Brinkley opened his 
program with an attack on the Federal high- 
way program as “the biggest highway robbery 
in the history of the world,” promised to 
document his charge, and then proceeded 
to cite allegations of irregularities on proj- 
ects which had no connection with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

One of them was the purchase of 11 acres 
of swampland in Manatee County, Fla., for 
a bridgehead for $41,107 even though it had 
been appraised at $3,000. 

“Mr. Brinkley failed to point out,” Whit- 
ton said, “the right-of-way was for a State 
project in which no Federal aid was in- 
volved.” 

Another example cited by Brinkley was 
the widening and paving of a four-lane busi- 
ness block running off at right angles to a 
highway under construction in Orlando, Fla., 
in 1959 to benefit two members of the 
Florida Road Board who had property in- 
terests on the block. 

“Again,” Whitton said, “Mr. Brinkley 
failed to point out this was a 100-percent 
State project without Federa) aid.” 
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As an illustration of fraud, the program 
showed a former truck dispatcher at an 
asphalt plant who was convicted in Federal 
court for conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment and was placed on probation for 3 
years. The dispatcher admitted “short 
weighting” of asphalt. 

“But Mr. Brinkley forgot to mention the 
asphalt was not used on a Federal-aid high- 
way project.” 

Nevertheless, the Administrator continued, 
every Federal-aid road project built over a 
period of several years by the contractor in- 
volved was rechecked and no evidence was 
found of deficiency in materials. 

Brinkley’s charge that an overpass had 
been built in New Mexico for a road lead- 
ing to a nonexistent town, Gary, was cited 
by Whitton as an example of distortion. 
Brinkley said the road goes 100 feet into 
the desert and stops. 

The truth is, Whitton explained, there is & 
place known as Gary, N. Mex., which is 80 
designated on New Mexico maps. At the 
interchange, he went on, there are two turn- 
offs. One leads to an improved local road 
which runs to Gary where there are rail sid- 
ings, a pumping station, storage tanks, and 
a mining smelter. The other leads to a dirt 
road which connects to a road paralleling 
the new interstate highway. 

However, the Administrator said, Mr. 
Brinkley’s cameraman after showing the Gary 
turnoff sign failed to show the improved road 
leading to Gary. Instead, he apparently went 
to the other side of the overpass and shot 
the dirt road. 

“Mr. Brinkley should understand the vari- 
ous commercial establishments and ranches 
in the Gary area could not be denied all 
access to the new highway,” declared Whit- 
ton. The alternative would have been to 
build an access road 5 miles long.” 

On his program, Brinkley told of a 12-mile- 
long road near Kissimmee, Fla., which, he 
said, goes nowhere, stopping in the middle of 
& pasture. 

The facts are, Whitton said, 8 miles of the 
road, Route 419, were built by the State of 
Florida with its own funds. A 5-mile exten- 
sion was constructed as a 50-50 Federal-aid 
project to a pioneer road which continues 
north to Route 520. Florida, he said, plans 
to modernize the unpaved section which 1s 
not too far from Cape Canaveral. 

“The fast-growing development in this 
area of Florida,” he added, “is certain to 
flow along Route 419 when it is completed.” 

Even though there has not been sufficient 
time to make a complete check on Mr. 
Brinkley’s charges, Whitton stated, it is clear 
he was not interested in giving an objective 
picture of the Federal-aid highway program. 

“The most unjust treatment in the pro- 
gram,” Whitton wired Sarnoff, “was omission 
of mention of the postive steps this admin- 
istration has taken to deter fraud and irreg- 
ularities in the highway program. 

“I discussed some of these during the 30- 
minute filmed and recorded interview with 
Mr. Brinkley. Deletions of mention of our 
specific constructive efforts may be editorial 
privilege, but is hardly objective reporting.” 

Whitton pointed out “little or no mention 
was made in the program of the corrective 
or punitive actions we have taken where 
fraud or chicanery was discovered, or that 
we ourselves had discovered some of these 
cases.” 


TELEGRAM OCTOBER 6, 1962 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D.C. 

ROBERT SARNOFF, 
President, RCA, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, N.Y.: 

In the few days since the David Brinkley 
Journal Program, “The Great Highway Rob- 
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bery.” was televised last Monday evening, we 
have checked into a number of the stories 
Presented. 

As the program began and ended, it was 
Oriented to the Federai-aid highway pro- 
Gram. It was an inescapable inference that 
all specific cases therefore were Federal aid 
Projects. Yet in the Orlando side street 
Paving and the swamp right-of-way projects 
no Federal ald was involved at all, The 
asphalt batch plant operator was conyicted 
on a non-highway project. 

In other instances omissions and half- 
truths resulted in distorted stories. There 
is a place called Gary, N. Mex.; access was 
necessary at that point for commercial es- 
tablishments and service to major utilities. 
The “Airstrip” road in Florida has been built 
in sections; the State plans to continue it 
to a highway leading into Cocoa, near Cape 
Canaveral. d 

The FBI has not investigated any highway 
Matters in four of the six States enumerated 
by Mr. Brinkley. 

The most unjust treatment in the pro- 
gram was omission of mention of the post- 
tive steps this administration has taken to 
deter fraud and irregularities in the high- 
Way program. I discussed some of these dur- 
ing the 30-minute filmed and recorded inter- 
View with Mr. Brinkley. Deletions of men- 
tion of our specific constructive efforts may 
be editorial privilege, but it is hardly objec- 
tive reporting. 

Little or no mention was made in the 
Program of the corrective or punitive actions 
We have taken where fraud or chicanery was 
discovered, or that we ourselves had dis- 
Covered some ot these cases. 

The allegation that 10 percent or $100,000 
a mile is being stolen is preposterous and 
Cannot be supported, even as an estimate, 
by any reliable means. 

I believe that the public obtained a com- 
Pletely misleading and erroneous picture of 
th Federal-aid highway program from Mr. 
Brinkley's program. 

Rex M. WHITTON, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 
Anatysis oy Davin BRINKLEY’S TELEVISION 

PROGRAM OF OcroseR 1, 1962, ENTITLED 

“Tue GREAT HiGHway ROBBERY,” PRE- 

PARED BY THE BUREAU OF PUBLIO ROADS, 

US. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

On Monday night, October 1. 1962, David 

ey presented on the NBC network an 
hour-long television called “The 
Great Highway Robbery.” It associated 
Specific incidents with broad allegations so 
as to imply that the entire Federal-aid high- 
Way program was rank with waste and fraud. 
Most of the specific incidents described 
occurred at least several years ago, but 
Was not made clear. Some were not 
highway projects or were State projects in 
Which no Federal aid was Involved at all. 
were based on unproven allegations, 
or were distorted by omissions of surround- 
circumstances. Not mentioned was the 
fact that in every case where Federal aid 
Was involved. corrective work has been done 
&t no cost to the Federal Government or 
eral payment was withheld. Insofar as 
it has been possible to identify the cases, 
y are analyzed on the following pages. 

It is worth noting that hardly a word was 
aid during the program about the vigorous 
actions taken by the t of Com- 

and the Bureau of Public Roads to 
controls in the Federal-aid high- 
Way program. These also are described on 
the following pages. 
exists everywhere of the propriety 
and worth of the Federal-ald highway pro- 
Bram, had Mr. Brinkley sought to portray it. 
On the 41,000-mile National System of m- 
terstate and Defense Highways, nearly 13,000 
miles are already open to traffic and in daily 
Use by millions of America's motorists. A 
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very large proportion of our population has 
driven at one time or another on this Inter- 
state System. They have seen for themselves 
well-planned, well-built superhighways say- 
ing time, money, and lives. If fraud and 
“stealing” were as rampant as alleged, and if 
these new highways were everywhere falling 
apart, surely the American motoring public 
would have noticed it for themselves, 
THE SPECIFIC CASES 


The commentary that follows covers all 
of the traceable cases cited in the Brinkley 
program, in the order of their appearance. 

Congressional investigations: It was noted 
in the program that the congressional com- 
mittee headed by Congressman Jon, A. 
BLATNIK has made investigations in five 
States. 

Comment: Unmentioned was the fact that 
the Bureau of Public Roads has constantly 
aided and collaborated with that committee 
and with the Department of Justice, and 
that for the most part Public Roads pro- 
vided from its own investigations the evi- 
dence which initiated or supported the con- 
gressional committee's inquiries, simul- 
taneously taking whatever corrective action 
was required. 

GAO investigations: Mr. Brinkley reported 
that the General Accounting Office investi- 
gated right-of-way buying in 22 States and 
found something wrong in every one of 
them. 

Comment; It is a minor matter, but GAO 
has made such reviews in only 21 States; 
they did not go into Massachusetts. Some 
of these audit review reports bear dates as 
recent as April 1962, but the latest actual 
review period covered ended in May 1960, 
the earliest in July 1958. Some concerned 
right-of-way appraisals dated as long ago 
as 1955. In all of these routine reviews, 
GAO's findings dealt mainly with the econ- 
omy and effectiveness of the program opera- 
tions, in some cases merely the nature of 
paperwork. In many of the instances cited 
by GAO, the Burean of Public Roads was al- 
ready aware of the need for changes in 
procedures and was in the process of itself 
effecting corrective action. In only one 
State (not 22) did GAO discover fraud, and 
this concerned two Isolated cases for which 
adequate corrective action has been taken 
by the Bureau. 

FBI investigations: The statement was 
made that the FBI “found crime in the high- 
Way program” in six States. 

Comment: Public Roads has no informa- 
tion that the FBI conducted investigations 
in Federal-aid highway matters in Maine, 
Vermont, New Ham and Indiana 
(four of the six States named); and is cer- 
tain it would know if there were such cases, 
In Missouri, the FBI was asked to investi- 
gate by highway and Bureau officials. 

Estimate of theft: A Federal investigator’s 
“careful estimate” was cited as indicating the 
“stealing averages” $100,000 a mile or 10 
percent. of what has already been spent. 

Comment: There is no way to make such 
a careful estimate. It is the wildest kind 
of guess, and preposterously high. The 
Federal investigator did not appear on the 
program nor was he named. The average 
$100,000 per mile incidentally would be the 
average total cost of the Federal-aid highway 
program, not 10 percent. 

Side street in Orlando: The program cited 
a side street to some business establish- 
ments, paved as an extension to a contract 
on a main route in Orlando, Fla. 

Comment: This was a 100-percent State 
contract, built in 1959. No Federal aid was 
involved. 

Florida State employees: Several Florida 
State employees who had accepted gifts from 
contractors appeared on the program. 

Comment: Public Roads withheld payment 
of Federal funds on all projects where cither 
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the contractors or employees involyed had 
worked, until careful engineering and ac- 
counting checks had been completed. The 
State suspended or dismissed 23 employ- 
ees and revoked the right of 5 contractors 
to bid on highway work. Some of these 
bans haye been lifted and some employees 
rehired on probation. They were barred 
from Federal-aid work for varying periods 
of time. Public Roads itself referred five 
matters in this Florida case to the Justice 
Department. 

Dead-end road: A road that “goes 12 miles 
to absolutely nowhere” was shown. 

Comment: This road appears to be the 
Federal-aid secondary route northward 
along Florida State Route 419 from U.S. 192 
near Deer Park. The State bulit the south- 
erly 8 miles of Route 419 with its own funds. 
A 5-mile extension was subsequently built 
as a Federal-aid project, the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying half the cost. At the time 
the project was proposed, traffic on the road 
averaged 125 vehicles per day. At present, 
a road being built as stage construction con- 
tinues from the end of pavement north to 
Route 520, and the State has plans to pave 
this section of 419. Naturally at the pres- 
ent time there is little traffic at the end of 
the pavement. But Route 419 parallels U.S. 
1 and ts about 12 miles inland from the 
Atlantic coast. Its north end will be 14 
miles from Cocoa, the nearest city to Caps 
Canaveral. The fast-growing development 
in this part of Florida is almost certain to 
flow along Route 419 when it is completed. 
This is an example of planning to try to 
anticipate highway needs in this rapidly 
growing community. 

Salt water in the concrete: The Franklyn 
Bridge over Tampa Bay was depicted as 
rough and inferior because salt water was 
used instead of fresh water in the concrete. 

Comment: This was alleged by one of the 
workman on the job. The allegiation was 
never proven. Tests of the concrete in 
Place in this bridge showed it to be solid 
and fully meeting strength requirements. 
Incidentally, the workman served the tele- 
vision program as an authority, saying that 
when salt water is used “your cement will 
crumble and break.” Fresh water was 
called for in the project specifications. 
However, in a number of bridge construc- 
tion jobs, in Florida and elsewhere, speci- 
fications have permitted use of salt water 
and the resulting concreet was solid, dur- 
able, and fully adequate. The Franklyn 
Bridge surface is rough (actually measured 
and found to be about like most such bridge 
decks) but heavy trucks cross it regularly at 
60 miles an hour. It was noted that the 
high-piled watermelon truck shown in the 
program lost only two watermelons in its 

on the bridge. Salt water does not 
have the detrimental effects alleged and has 
been used in many strutcures for a good 
many years. 

Interstate Route 4: A section of Inter- 
state Route 4 in Florida was described as 

to break up because of deficien- 
cies in the subgrade. 

Comment: Some portions of the subgrade 
(representing a minor percentage of the to- 
tal) were found to be borderline or inferior 
materials. Where necessary the State re- 
placed these sections, with no payment 
being made by the Federal Government. 
The areas were not extensive, nor is the 
rest of the road “breaking up,” 

Right-of-way in a swamp: The program 
described the boosting of highway right-of- 
way appraisals for a tract in the Braden- 
ton, Fla, area. 

Comment: This was a purely State or 
local project. No Federal aid was involved 
at all and the Bureau had no authority or 


responsibillty in the project. 
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Florida State Road Board: A member of 
the Florida State Road Board was subjected 
to scrutiny in the . 

Comment: The present Goyernor of Flor- 
ida has appointed an entirely new road 
board. 


Short weighting: A contractor's workman 
appeared on the program and admitted con- 
viction in Federal Court for short-weight- 
ing materials in the loading operation at 
an asphalt batching plant. 

Comment: This conviction was not in 
connection with a highway project. Never- 
theless, every Federal-aid highway project 
built by the involved contractor over a pe- 
riod of several years was rechecked. No evi- 
dence of deficient materials quantities could 
be found. It is worth noting that the con- 
tractor is no longer in business. 

Massachusetts right-of-way scandal: The 
Massachusetts right-of-way scandal, as de- 
scribed on the program, supposedly defraud- 
ed the State and Federai Government. 

Comment: The Bureau of Public Roads un- 
covered this condition, reported it to the 
congressional investigating committee and 
the Justice Department, and collaborated 
with them in the inquiry. Federal-aid high- 
way payments were stopped until each land 
parcel under question could be thoroughly 
checked out, long before any of these cases 
were publicized. No Federal funds were lost. 
Several people haye been indicted and con- 
victed. The entire State right-of-way organ- 
ization and operations are being completely 
revamped. 

Tulsa bypass; Lordsburg, N. Mex., high- 
way: These cases were commented on in 
the n 
Comment: Both have been widely public- 
ized. In the former the damage was re- 
paired at no cost to the Federal Government 
and questionable shortages were not paid for 
by the Federal Government. In the latter 
case, the Bureau of Public Roads never ac- 
cepted the project as satisfactorily complet- 
ed and the State withdrew it from the Fed- 
eral-aid > s 

Employee promotion: In referring to the 
Tulsa bypass project, Mr. Brinkley said of 
the Federal inspector “His reports sald the 
road was being well built. He was pro- 
moted.” 

Comment: If this comment was meant to 
imply cause and effect, it is completely wrong. 
The engineer was promoted in January 1959, 
more than a year before Blatnik committee 
and Public Roads investigators began their 
inquiries into this one project in the Tulsa 
area. None of the many other projects for 
which this engineer has had responsibility 
have been found faulty or suspect. It is 
worth noting that for several years Public 
Roads has endeavored to increase the size 
of its fleld staff, with only limited success. 

The town that never was: Mr. Brinkley 
spoke of a $300,000 overpass with signs point- 
ing to a turnoff to Gary, and added "* * * 
there is no such town and never was. The 
road goes 100 feet into the desert and just 
stops.” The camera appeared to verify this 
description, 

Comment: There is a simple interchange 
at this location. It cost $189,000, not $300,- 
000. One turnoff leads to an improved local 
road which continues to a place locally 
known as Gary (shown on current Rand-Mc- 
Nally maps, incidentally, as well as page 1005 
of the Official Guide of the Railways), where 
there are railroad sidings, a pumping station, 
and storage tanks. It provides access for 
maintenance to major utility facilities. A 
mining smelter is located on this road as 
well. The second turnoff from the inter- 
change connects to a dirt road leading to a 
road paralleling the interstate route and 
serving as access to a major pipeline. Brink- 
ley’s cameraman apparently photographed 
the “Gary” sign on the first turnoff road and 
then took pictures of the second turnoff. 
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Actually, neither turnoff road just “stops.” 
Both provide service to commercial facilities 
or utilities which could not altogether be 
cut off. The alternative to the interchange 
would have been the construction of 5 miles 
of access roads (more costly than the inter- 
change) and a great deal more travel for 
the people served. 

Ohio: In reference to some previous en- 
gineering examination conducted in Ohio, 
Mr. Brinkley stated that 94 percent of a cer- 
tain kind of sampling taken from Ohio roads 
did not meet the specifications. The 94- 
percent figure mentioned by Mr. Brinkley 
is recorded in a Bureau report. However, 
this figure was obtained as a result of a 
comparison of material in the road with 
specifications required of material prior to 
placement in the road. It is known that 
in many instances degradation of material 
occurs in service after a completed highway 
has been opened to traffic, even though the 
material has complied with all specification 
requirements prior to incorporation. Fur- 
ther, this is only one of many tests that are 
made, and is only one aspect to be considered 
in determining the acceptability of highways. 
Numerous changes have been instituted in 
testing procedures as a result of the expe- 
riences here. 

Interview with Administrator: Mr. Brink- 
ley interviewed Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex M. Whitton for 5 or 6 minutes, 
as seen on the program. He asked questions 
about several subjects which Mr. Whitton 
could not answer. - 

Comment: Disposing of the latter item 
first, the events involved had occurred sey- 
eral years ago, before Mr. Whitton came to 
the Bureau of Public Roads. More impor- 
tant than this is the deliberate nature of 
the cutting job done. Mr. Brinkley’s inter- 
view with Mr. Whitton, as recorded and 
filmed in the latter’s office, lasted at least 
half an hour; and they had additional dis- 
cussions the same day. Mr. Whitton took 
special pains to describe and explain some 
of the Important steps taken to strengthen 
controls in the Federal-aid program since he 
was appointed Administrator in January 
1961. None of this was included in the 
televised program. Now were any portions 
of the many hours of interview with other 
persons in the Bureau staff and highway de- 
partments. This may be editorial privilege, 
but it is hardly objective reporting. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS CONTROL MEASURES 


Under the leadership of the Federal High- 
way Administrator, the Bureau of Public 
Roads has in the past 2 years taken im- 
portant measures to strengthen its controls 
in the Federal-aid highway program. Some 
of them are new; some were instituted to 
improve or expand exisitng controls. 

Foremost among them was a reorganiza- 
tion last August of the Bureau of Public 
Roads headquarters structure, creating two 
major units whose heads report directly to 
the Administrator. One of these is the Of- 
fice of Audits and Investigations, headed by 
a former FBI man and staffed with former 
FBI and GAO personnel. 

This organization concentrates Public 
Roads’ continuing efforts to maintain vigil- 
ance over all aspects of the program and to 
investigate allegations of fraud and collusion. 
The other major unit is the Office of Right- 
of-Way and Location, which deals with an 
area where chicanery has occurred in the 
past. 

Public Roads has also instituted a search- 
ing technique of inspections in depth, 
whereby projects in every State are selected 
at random and are checked out in detail 
from beginning to end by Public Roads per- 
sonnel, This process is being applied both 
to construction and to right-of-way ac- 
quisition. 

A review of State highway department 
right-of-way procedures, initiated in Decem- 
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ber 1960, has been carried on vigorously. 
Wherever necessary, under this 35-point re- 
view, State highway organizations and pro- 
cedures have been thoroughly overhauled. 

Last year also there was instituted a proc- 
ess of concurrent auditing which, one after 
another, the States are adopting as they can 
set up the machinery required. This will, 
among other things, enable Public Roads to 
uncover and advise the States of deficiencies 
promptly, and take action accordingly. 

In address after address to State highway 
Officials and other highway groups, the Ad- 
ministrator stressed the need for safeguards 
for the program. In a personal letter of 
August 24 to the head of each highway de- 
partment, he urged that they make a pene- 
trating examination of their own organiza- 
tion from top to bottom and take every pos- 
sible step to insure the efficiency, com- 
petence, and integrity of their work. This 
is being followed up, State by State, by in- 
dividual discussions, 

Where necessary, drastic action has been 
taken where alleged scandals have been dis- 
covered. In June 1961, the Administrator 
held up Federal-aid payments on certain 
projects in one State and denied authoriza- 
tion to proceed on any future projects, pend- 
ing a thorough examination by Public Ronds. 
This situation has since been satisfactorily 
resolved. 

Similar action was taken with regard to 
right-of-way projects in two other States. 

Recently, penalty provisions were formal- 
ized with regard to various kinds of wrong- 
doing which might involve Federal and State - 
employees and contractors. Public Roads 
cannot fire State employees and contractors, 
but it can and has banned them from Fed- 
eral-aid work permanently or for varying 
periods of time. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is a small or- 
ganization in relation to the size of the pro- 
grams it administers. Under the statutory 
guidelines of the Federal legislation that 
govern the Federal-ald program, Public 
Roads is not intended to supplant or dupli- 
cate the resident engineering inspection and 
testing that the State highway departments 
maintain on every construction project. In- 
stead, Public Roads field engineers periodi- 
cally visit and Inspect projects, take random 
test sampies, and collaborate with other 
Bureau personnel in the inspections in depth 
already described. Public Roads does have 
a critical need for more field engineers, How- 
ever, because of budgetary Limitations in 
both fiscal years 1962 and 1963 it has only 
been allowed about half the increase In their 
numbers that it requested. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Rocrns! 
has been among the leading advocates 
in the Congress for strong action against 
Cuba. His work in this regard has been 
widely recognized in the press, and I ask 
that the following editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Palm Beach Post, Oct. 9, 1962] 
Reps YELL Ovca 

Latin American backing of a U.S. crac¥- 

down on ships plying the Cuban trade 
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to have hit the Communist camp in a sore 
spot. 

Moscow complains bitterly that the free 
World is “playing with fire” in building a 
“cordon canitaire” around the new Red 
beachhead. 

We could ask no better recommendation 
of the effectiveness of the plan, pushed vig- 
Cuously in Washington by Florida's Repre- 
Sentative PAUL ROGERS. 

Short of a complete blockade of Castro 
and his Red henchmen, it appears to offer 
the best attack on Western Hemisphere 
communism so far devised. 


The Steps to Better State Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle in the Advance magazine by 
Richard M. Nixon, entitled, “The Steps 
to Better State Government” is an ex- 
Cellent group of suggestions which I sin- 
Cerely hope Mr. Nixon will implement as 

next Governor of California. I com- 
Mend the article to the attention of my 
Colleagues. 
THE STEPS TO BETTER STATE GOVERNMENT 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 

Recently, at the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus, a student asked me this 
Question: “Mr. Nixon, how can you stoop 

run for Governor after having served as 
Vice President of the United States?” 

T asked the young man why he thought I 
Was stopping.” He replied that today all the 
Important and interesting problems in our 
Country are decided in Washington, not in 
the States. Why, even the question of 
Whether we have too many crime shows on 
television,” he said, “will be settled by the 
Federal Government.” 

Did he approve this trend toward central- 

ized government? No, indeed, he did not. 

But he felt that it was inevitable, probably 
ersible. 

gone moral of this story is as simple as it 

critical. While this young man has recog- 

a serious problem, he has failed to see 

the basic solution, which lies right in our 

backyard. And in this failure—typical 

Of all too many Americans—is an implicit 

threat to the vigor of self-government in 

America and to the very status of our free- 

oms, 

I believe that vast majority of Americans 
w cerely concerned about the trend to- 
are “Let Washington do it.’ They sense 
Pu e threat even though they have not 
ra t it into words. What they have been 

OW to realize is simply this: The major 
be m for more centralized government has 

en that our State governments have left 
auch a vacuum in serving popular demands 
ares Needs that the Federal Government has 

ten been forced to move in. 

And so, as I told the student, The answer 
ter Eger government in Washington is bet- 
bettas ernment in our States.” And not only 

but more dynamic and more creative 
frerament. Rather than stooping to run 
tle Office, then, the most urgent domes- 
dest wonlem in America today is to find the 
date avaliable men and women to be candi- 
8 State and local office and to give 
Power and the support they need 


— challenging public demands and 
Out major public services. 
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We all that Washington cannot 
know a State’s needs as well as those at 
home. A Federal solution to a problem is 
a 50-State impersonal solution—it is like 
tailoring a suit that will have to be worn 
by both a fat man and a thin man. At best 
it will look baggy on one and pinch the other. 
The suit cannot be individually fitted to one 
man in California, another in Michigan, and 
a third in New York—nor, for that matter, 
to one in Chico, another in Santa Barbara, 
and a third in Pomona. 

Yet excessive centralization sacrifices more 
than the local touch. Along the road to 
Washington, John Jones is also in danger of 
losing all sense of self-reliance, of turning 
from a citizen into a statistic. Washington 
action can become a pain-killing narcotic. 
When the next problem arises, we are 
hooked. Our reflex action is, “Let Washing- 
ton do it.” 

How, then, can we restore the delicate bal- 
ance between sovereign States—with the em- 
phasis on sovereign—and the National Gov- 
ernment that was written into our Constitu- 
tion? 

There is obviously a need to send Repre- 
sentatives to Washington who will respect 
and preserve the Federal principle—the prop- 
er division of power among all levels of 
government. 

But in this article I am primarily con- 
cerned with what we can do to make our 
State more responsive and responsible— 
rather than how to counter Washington 
pressures. i 

It is clear that we must attract better 
stronger, more capable people to State gov- 
ernment. It is also clear that we should talk 
less about States rights and do more about 
States responsibilities. Too many States’ 
Righters simply stand for no action in areas 
where action iss desperately needed. Too 
many of those who wave the banner of States 
rights to avoid Federal intervention are also 
opposed to State or local action. 

FIVE STEPS 


We must therefore strengthen our States 
and local communities so that they can 
act forcefully and vigorously, in response to 
popular demands and with respect to im- 
portant problems. I want to propose. five 
specific ways in which this can be done. 
1. We must streamline the operations of 

State governments 


Since the turn of the century the growth 
of State governments in the United States 
has resembled Jack’s magic beanstalk. The 
standard operating procedure throughout 
the country has been to solve“ a new prob- 
lem simply by adding another box on the 
State organizational chart.. This process 
has clouded lines of authority, impeded 
decisionmaking, and skyrocketed the cost 
of government. 

In California, for example, by 1961 the 
governmental atom had been split so many 
times that if the Governor were to spend 
just 1 day annually reviewing the work of 
each State body, he would barely have had 
time to make the rounds in a year—for 
there were 360 State boards, commissions, 
and agencies. 

Fortunately many States are now seeing 
the necessity of revising outmoded systems 
of management. Tennessee has recently re- 
organized its government to eliminate six 
boards and commissions. Hawaii stream- 
lined its State administration in 1961 and 
abolished 323 jobs. And, although I dis- 
agree with the specific reorganization plans, 
there has at least been a recognition of this 
problem in California. And that is the 
necessary first step. 

This is a must if State governments are 
to meet the challenges of our times. It is 
imperative that they make full use of the 
vast management experience available in the 
business and academic worlds. 
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2. We must revise our State constitutions 


The typical State constitution today is a 
hodge-podge of archaic restrictions. The 
Louisiana constitution, for instance, con- 
tains 217,000 words and 407 amendments. 
California's constitution, which is second in 
verbosity, has over 75,000 words; the index 
alone runs to 60 pages. 

Last November New York repealed a clause 
in its constitution that declared all land 
grants given by the King of England to be 
“null and void” after October 14, 1775. And 
this fall New York voters will have a chance 
to trim another 4,000 words of encrusted 
obsolescence from the State’s basic charter. 

This situation might be merely ludicrous 
if it were not that these obsolete words in- 
terfere with the proper performance of gov- 
ernment. In many cases our States have 
frozen all the solutions to past problems into 
the constitution—thereby putting a strait- 
jacket on our ability to solve future prob- 
lems. 

Almost every State could do well to take 
a hard look at the way this problem is being 
handled in Michigan, where a constitutional 
convention has been spearheaded by George 
Romney; in Minnesota, where a procedure of 
continuous revision is in operation; and in 
New York, where Judge David Peck ably 
heads a temporary State commission. 


3. We must reevaluate State legislator’s 


function and compensation 


There are 7,800 State legislators in the 
United States. Some serve with great dis- 
tinction; some do not. But almost all serve 
at considerable financial sacrifice. 

This is because we have always considered 
State legislators to be part-time officilals— 
working for only 30-90 days and then 
going about their “regular” business during 
the other 9-11 months in the year. How- 
ever, while legislative sessions are still rela- 
tively brief, most State representatives find 
that it is almost a full-time job to serve their 
constituents conscientiously. 


As society becomes more complex, govern- 
ment must concern itself with many new 
problems. The State representative must 
now write, analyze, and vote on an avalanche 
of legislation. There were 4,487, bills in- 
troduced in the 1961 session of the Florida 
Legislature, of which 3,031 were enacted. 
The number of proposed pieces of legislation 
was 4,205 in Massachusets and 4,194 in Con- 
necticut. Yet with the need to earn a liveli- 
hood beyond the representative's pay, and 
with little or no professional staff provided by 
the State, the legislator is expected to be 
fully informed on each item on the session's 
calendar, 

Moreover, as the population keeps growing, 
legislators find they are responsible to more 
and more constituents. The one State 
senator from Los Angeles County now repre- 
sents more constituents than the total 
population of 43 of the States in the Union. 
All these people have a right to bring their 
views and their problems to the represent- 
atives—and many do. All these people should 
have the opportunity to see and hear their 
representatives—and the legislator had bet- 
ter respect this right, if he want to get 
reelected, * 

The job of a State representative is hardly 
one that can be left behind at the State 
Capitol when the legislative session is over. 
Yet, of the 34 States that pay a straight 
salary to their legislators, the median figure 
is $3,900 to $4,000. New Hampshire is still 
paying its State representatives $200 per 
biennium, or $3 a day—a figure fixed by the 
State constitution in 1889, 

Among States that use a daily pay plan 
for legislators, the median pay is $15. Three 
States—Kansas, North Dakota, and Rhode 
Island—pay $5 a day, less than it often costs 
to get a babysitter for an evening. (However 
on November 6, Rhode Island will vote on a 
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constitutional amendment to raise legisla- 
tors’ salaries to $1,500 a year.) 

What does this situation mean to the aver- 
age citizen? It means that he may not be 
represented on the State level by the best 
man possible—for the best man may not be 
able to afford the financial sacrifice of serv- 
ing in the legislature. It means that even 
the most dedicated State legislator may not 
be able to devote all the time necessary to do 
his job properly. It means that the State 
legislator may be more apt to be influenced 
by lobbyists and special interest groups who 
offer to give him business or contribute to 
his campaign or provide ready made position 
papers on complex Issues. 

Today State government is big business. 
In 1960, Illinols spent over $1.36 billion; the 
State expenditures in Texas were only slight- 
ly less. It is pennywise and pound foolish 
80 grossly to underpay the men and women 
we ask to use their knowledge and wisdom 
to approve these vast sums of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


4. We must not handicap our Governors 


Right now there are 31 States operating 
under one or two constitutional restrictions 
that badly handicap the ability of the Gov- 
ernor to deal effectively with the State's 
problems. 

In 16 States, primarily in New England and 
the Midwest, governors serve for only 2 years. 
While in 15 other States, mainly in the 
South, governors are not allowed to run for 
reelection. Both these restrictions were 
originally designed to prevent any ope man 
from holding too much power in his hands 
for too long. In fact, it was not too long ago 
that Rhode Island limited its chief execu- 
tive to but a single 1-year term of office. 

In effect, this is what these restrictions 
can mean, 

In the case of the 2-year governor, he finds 
that the course of his first year in office is 
often severely limited and determined by his 
predecessor's fiscal policies; while his second 
year in office may be largely devoted to run- 
ning for reelection. N 

In States that require a governor to step 
down after one term, the incumbent may 
find the legislature and the political parties 
more intent on picking his successor than 
in working on his legislative program. 
Moreover, at a time when the Nation needs 
all the talent it can muster, we find that 
good men are being put out to pasture. This 
year, for example, two governors are being 
retired as elder statesmen at ages 36 and 40. 

Surely in a country that elects a President 
for 4 years, with a two-term limitation, there 
ehould be no need to hamstring Governors 
with more restrictive provisions. 


5. We must clearly separate State and Na- 
tional issues 

During my primary campaign this year for 
Governor of California, I received a great 
many questionnaires from civic organiza- 
tions and newspapers. It was not unusual 
for these forms to ask: 

“What do you think of the United 
Nations?" 

“What is your opinion of the foreign-aid 
program?” 

“What about a strict U.S. naval blockade 
of Castro’s Cuba?” 

It happens that after 14 years in Washing- 
ton I have taken specific positions on almost 
all national and international issues. 
Therefore, it was not difficult for me to an- 
swer all these inquiries. The point, however, 
is that as a State Governor I would haye 
absolutely no authority over such policies. 
These ques , in effect, were one 
more instance of the present confusion of 
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local, State, National, and international 
issues. 

This is a very serious problem. Today 
when a citizen walks into a voting booth he is 
most likely to be confronted by a ballot that 
resembles a page in the telephone bock. 
The voter will be expected to cast a ballot 
for a large number of municipal and State 
propositions—some of them to authorize mil- 
lions in public spending, some of them to 
make important changes in charters or con- 
stitutions. At the same time, the voter will 
be selecting candidates for executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative positions—for every office 
from President of the United States or Gov- 
ernor to county coroner. 

Also in the weeks leading up to election 
day the voter is exposed to a babble of words 
on everything from U.S. policy in southeast 
Asia to local sewage disposal. This is democ- 
racy in action. But it is also hard work to 
sort our divergent opinions on such a com- 
plexity of issues. And we should ayoid mak- 
ing things more dificult still by needlessly 
lumping all issues together, 

A NEW ELECTION SCHEDULE 


I suggest a simple solution—so far as there 
can be any solution, considering the inter- 
dependence of many political problems—for 
separating unrelated issues and facilitating 
more meaningful political debate; State and 
national issues and offices should be un- 
tangled and two separate elections held. 

Elections for national offices—President, 
U.S. Senate, and U.S. House of Representa- 
tives—would be held as always in November 
of even-numbered years. But State and local 
elections should be held in either the fall of 
odd-numbered years—as in many States they 
already are—or moved to the spring. 

While, in some cases, this would involve 
additional expense, it would greatly improve 
the quality of political debate in the United 
States. And, if it would not separate issucs 
that are essentially inseparable, it would 
greatly sharpen the division of sovereignty 
on which our Federal system is built. It 
would help restore to our sovereign States a 
definable fear of power and, just as impor- 
tant, an acute sense of responsibility for 
public service, 

And so we have moved full-circle. “Stoop 
to run for Governor?” These five steps to 
better government do not themselves con- 
stitute the grandeur of State government 
and politics—but they do help establish a 
practical framework in which the only limits 
on achlevement are human creativity and 
energy. 

This practical framework of good govern- 
ment makes it possible, in other words, to 
restore the Federal balance between the cen- 
tral power and the sovereign States and 
localities, And in this balance lies the key 
to American freedom and self-rule. Self- 
government is not self-sustaining; it de- 
mands constant practice, continual cultiva- 
tion, and vigorous roots. It demands, most 
of all, a body of active citizens, practiced in 
all the arts of self-rule and deeply imbued 
with a sense of personal and individual re- 
sponsibility. 

America’s States and cities and towns can, 
therefore, once more become the indispen- 
sable schoolhouses of democracy. The 
final ingredient must necessarily be dynamic 
leadership—to Issue the call and mobilize 
popular support for the restoration of a bal- 
anced federalism and the preservation of 
American freedom. r 

This to me is the ultimate challenge of 
State office. 

This Is all the incentive I need to seek the 
governorship of my native State—as the 
highest order of business in the perpetual 
fight for freedom. 


October 13 


First Annual Convention of Young 
Americans for Freedom, Inc., Amer- 
ica’s Leading Conservative Youth 
Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion recently in the 
press concerning the growing young con- 
servative movement in this country. 
Leftwing professors and liberal com- 
mentators have minimized the impor- 
tance of this trend and some others may 
have overestimated it. Yet there is, un- 
doubtedly, such a movement and the 
leading exponent of this youthful con- 
servatism is an organization called 
Young Americans for Freedom. Many 
Members of the Congress serve on its 
national advisory board. 

I have watched YAF grow and extend 
its influence throughout the Nation, on 
the campus and in the community. It 
now numbers over 300 chapters, and 
20,000 members. It has sponsored two 
national awards rallies, the first in 1961 
and the second this year at Madison 
Square Garden where 18,500 people 
gathered to cheer such leaders as Sen- 
ators GOLDWATER and Tower, and to pay 
homage to many other fine patriots. 
Last month Young Americans for Free- 
dom held its first annual convention in 
New York City, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I take this means to re- 
port on its first annual Young Americans 
for Freedom convention. 

YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM CONVENTION 


Two years after its formation 
at Sharon, Conn., in September 1960, 
Young Americans for Freedom, Inc., met 
in New York City to elect new officers 
and to formulate plans for the coming 
year. 

Robert E. Bauman, newly elected na- 
tional chairman, described Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom as “a nonpartisan, 
political-action, conservative youth or- 
ganization which seeks to mobilize young . 
Americans to defend constitutional lib- 
erties and to work toward a foreign 
policy of action designed to win the war 
against world communism.” Mr. Bau- 
man, a student at Georgetown University 
Law School, was unanimously elected 
national chairman and will preside over 
the board of directors and direct policy 
for the next year. $ 

Young Americans for Freedom is re- 
garded as one of the most responsible 
conservative groups in America, and has 
a national advisory board composed of 
many distinguished men and women. 
Congressional sponsors include Senators 
GOLDWATER, of Arizona, TOWER, of Texas, 
HoLLAND, of Florida, and THURMOND, of 
South Carolina; and Co en 
Bruce, of Indiana, AsHproox, of Ohio, 
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Dorn, of South Carolina, Barr, of Mon- 
tana, COLMER, of Mississippi, Petty, of 
Washington, Ropes of Arizona, and 
WESTLAND, of Washington. Noncongres- 
Sional advisors include William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., Edgar Eisenhower, John Dos 
Passos, Gov. Charles Edison, Henry Haz- 
litt, Adm. Lewis Strauss, and many 
others, 

More than 200 delegates and several 
hundred guests gathered at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York on September 
27, 28, and 29. They represented States 
as far away as Hawaii, and their com- 
Mon purpose was to exchange ideas and 
Methods of political action to elect more 
Constitutional conservatives to Congress. 
They attended seminars on free trade 
and the Common Market, the New 
Frontier's domestic program, and on the 
Methodology of political action. Con- 
Eressman STEVEN DEROUNIAN, of New 
York, was a panel member in the dis- 
Cussion on the New Frontier. 

Congressman WILLIAM Cramer, of 
Florida, delivered a major address at 
the opening convention session and 
Called for a positive effort to eliminate 

Communist Castro regime from 
Cuba. William F. Buckley, Jr., editor of 
National Review magazine, delivered 
the keynote address at the concluding 

et, attended by more than 500 
leading conservatives, Democrats and 
Republicans, At this banguet the newly 
elected officers and members of the 

of directors were installed. New 
Officers and board members are: 

National chairman: Robert E. Bau- 
Man, Georgetown University Law Center. 

Regional chairmen: New England, 
Daniel Carmen, Boston, Mass.; Middle 
tlantic, David Franke, New York City, 
NV. South, David Jones, St. Petersburg, 
Fa.; Southwest, Kenneth E. Thompson, 
Dallas, Tex.; West, Lynn Bouchey, Uni- 
Versity of Washington, Seattle. 

i Members of the board of directors at 
arge: Vice chairman, Robert F. Croll, 

orthwestern University, Evanston, III.; 
ary, Kay Wonderlic Kolbe, New- 
8 R..; treasurer, Lammot Copeland, 
ac Francisco, Calif.; Don Devine, 

Tooklyn, N.¥.; Antoni Gollan, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Craig Ihde, Los Angeles, 
Baut. Fulton Lewis III. Washington. 

O.: Marilyn Manion, South Bend, Ind.: 
Stur mud O'Scannlain, Harvard Law 
School. Cambridge, Mass.; Robert 
lanueman. New York City, N. v.; Wil- 

Schulz, Washington, D.C.: Donald 
Shafto, Ridgewood, N.J.; John Welcher, 

niversity of Chicago; Edmund Zanini, 

€stchester County, N.Y. 

h his acceptance speech, the new 
An onal chairman promised that Young 
tam cans for Freedom would make cer- 
— mat the great American principles 

d beliefs would not die. He pledged 

È € organization's active support for all 
wacudates who represent the conserva- 
© viewpoint. 

Programs of Young Americans for 
creedom for the coming year will in- 
tien’: a national legislative service de- 

€d to alert all Young Americans for 
bona Members to the status of im- 
Yo t bills before the Congress; a 
uth Americans for Freedom news serv- 
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ice for college and local newspapers, giv- 
ing the young conservative viewpoint; a 
national Young Americans for Freedom 
speakers’ bureau; an expanded awards 
rally in 1963; participation in the 1964 
World's Fair; and a Young Americans for 
Freedom radio and television program to 
be used by local chapters. The organi- 
zation’s excellent magazine, the New 
Guard, will continue to be published, 
and will be improved and expanded. 

Statewide Young Americans for Free- 
dom organizations, such as the ones al- 
ready in existence in Florida, Indiana, 
Ohio, and New York, will be established 
in every State. 

In short, Young Americans for Free- 
dom will go into politics with a determi- 
nation to win for conservatism. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the convention delegates: 

RESOLUTION ON CUBA 


Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union has over a period of 40 years sought 
by military and other means to undermine 
the peace and security of the world, and to 
enslave all the world’s peoples; and 

Whereas during these years the principal 
objective of the aggressive policies of the 
Soviet Union has been the Government and 
people of the United States toward whose 
deliberation and eventual enslavement all 
Soviet policy everywhere in the world is di- 
rected; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, by subversion 
and terror, has enslaved the Cuban people, 
at a point 90 miles from the coastline of the 
United States, and has used Cuba as a base 
from which to Intensify its subversive op- 
erations in this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the Castro satellite government 
has recently procured from the Soviet Union 
extensive reinforcements of military per- 
sonnel, military technicians, and war ma- 
terlel, which have greatly swelled the offen- 
sive potential of Cuba and now constitute 
an intolerable threat to the security of the 
United States and this hemisphere; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States is committed by its covenants to 
guard the independence and security of its 
people by any means; and 

Whereas under the Monroe Doctrine the 
United States undertook to protect all the 
peoples of this hemisphere from subjugation 
by a foreign power: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Young Americans for Free- 
dom, Inc, express its utmost concern over 
the present situation and encourage an im- 
mediate and total armed blockade of Cuba, 
demanding the full support of our allies 
throughout the world. 


RESOLUTION ON PUBLIC PRAYER 


Whereas the of article 1 of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States reads as follows: “ 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiltng the free exer- 
cise thereof”; and 

Whereas the regents’ prayer is nondenomi- 
national; and 

Whereas it does not purport to establish a 
religion; and simply acknowledges the exist- 
ence of God; and 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court in effect, 
by its ruling, is prohibiting the free exercise 
of the right of our children and educators 
to pray in a public place; and 

Whereas the right to pray is an integral 
part of our American heritage; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is our intent to make 
known to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to the President of the United 
States our total disagreement with the Court 
decision and that we intend to pursue our 
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cause until the above decision is reversed; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we protest the of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that the 
recitation of the nondenominational New 
York State board of regents’ authorized 
prayer in public schools is unconstitutional. 


RESOLUTION ON FRATERNITIES 

Whereas the freedom of choice and associa- 
tion by individuals is inherent in the Amer- 
ican ideal of personal liberty; and 

Whereas the right of private organiza- 
tions to establish their respective member- 
ships is vital to the preservation of the con= 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of assembly; 
and 

Whereas attempts by certain external 
forces to deny member chapters of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference and the 
National Panhellenic Conference their right 
to establish thelr memberships is an in- 
fringement on their right of free choice and 
destructive of their constlutional guarantee 
of freedom of assembly; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief in 
the basic right of free association and de- 
plore the efforts of educators and adminis- 
trators at institutions of higher learning 
who interefere with these basic freedoms. 

RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL STUDENT 

TION 


Whereas the United States National Stu- 
dent Association at present is the only 
student organization in the United States 
which claims to present a consensus of 
student opinion to the national and interna- 
tional student community; and 

Whereas the United States National Stu- 
dent Association for many years has been 
dominated by ultraliberal groups such as 
the campus Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and the Students for a Democratic So- 
clety, and thus has been presenting a dis- 
torted, undemocratic view of American 
student opinion; and 

Whereas the 15th National Student Con- 
gress of the National Student Association 
passed a series of structural reform measures 
which make possible a greater degree of 
representation within the National Student 
Association; and j 

Whereas the Young American for Freedom, 
Inc., as the major conservative youth or- 
ganization in America is thus best suited 
for the purpose of providing responsible con- 
servative leadership in such organizations as 
the NSA: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this first annual convention 
of Young Americans jor Freedom, Inc, That 
conservative students throughout the coun- 
try should be encouraged to keep themselves 
informed on the NSA question, and to work 
for the presentation of a responsible conserv- 
ative position, thus guaranteeing an accu- 
rate democratic reflection of American stu- 
dent opinion. 


The Honorable Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in this body recognize the importance of 
well-chosen words in our work here and 
in our diistricts. This is the one mo- 
ment in our careers when we have no 
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words to describe adequately the desolate 
grief that has invaded our hearts and 
minds. We all remember the oft-quoted 
words of the English poet, John Donne, 
who said, “No man is an island, entire 
of itself.” In that same piece, Donne 
said what we must all feel at this terri- 
ble moment,” a man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind.” 
How much we are all diminished, for 

this was not just any man whose life 
was taken suddenly, tragically from 
him. This was our dear friend, our es- 
teemed colleague, one of the truly great 
Members of this body. 

For such as he there is no death— 

His life the eternal life commands; 

Above man’s alms his nature rose. 

The wisdom of a just content 

Made one small spot a continent, 

And tuned to poetry life's prose. 


These words might have been written 
about the gentleman from California. 
And, to me they are especially fitting, for 
they were written nearly a century ago 
by Louisa May Alcott, to describe the 
passing of Henry David Thoreau, one of 
the very first of our Nation's conserva- 
tionists, even as the gentleman from 
Corte Madera was perhaps the foremost 
of our day. 

How much richer we all are for having 
had the inspirational privilege of his as- 
sociation. He has given us the legacy of 
courage, truth, devotion. He has given 
the Nation an even more tangible legacy: 
the assurance that the beauty of Point 
Reyes will endure, long after all of us are 
gone. 

And though my words can never tell to 
those as yet unborn the complete integ- 
rity, the wisdom, the respect for his fel- 
low man, the uncompromising principle 
of him who but a few days ago was 
among us, his own words shall. For his 
book, “Member of the House,” providen- 
tially published just a few weeks ago, will 
soon be a text for all our citizens of this 
and succeeding generations to read for 
an understanding of what their House 
of Representatives is and does and means 
to them. 

The honor, the esteem that we bear 
CLEM MILLER will continue as long as 
there is one of us, his colleagues, who 
survives. For his spirit lives forever and 
preserves his remembrance. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress—the longest 
in recent peacetime history—has ad- 
journed. This was not a rubber-stamp 
Congress. It was a thoughtful, delibera- 
tive session with lengthy consideration 
of each issue. In the end, we wrote a 
constructive and forward-looking record. 
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This is my report to you on what we did 
for the Nation and Idaho. 

The length of the session proved most 
beneficial to the Gem State because it 
was in the closing days that we com- 
pleted action on the greatest program of 
Federal water development for Idaho in 
our history. All of the measures involved 
came out of committees on which I 
served, and I was in the middle of the 
fight to “bring home the bacon,” almost 
$300 million worth. That we were able 
to succeed was an immensely rewarding 
experience. 

WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT AND POWER 


Public works projects mean jobs for 
the people of Idaho and economic prog- 
ress for the State. Congress approved 
$293 million in such projects for our 
State, including Bruces Eddy, Ririe, and 
Asotin Dams and Reservoirs, and the 
raising of Blackfoot Dam. The $52 mil- 
lion Burns Creek project was lost in the 
final, bitter fight on the House floor, but 
Representative CLIFFORD Davis, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, chairman of the pow- 
erful House Flood Control Subcommit- 
tee, assured me the project will be the 
first order of business for his group when 
the 88th Congress convenes January 9. 
We from Idaho will never say die on 
this, for the project is needed to insure 
maximum resources development as part 
of the present Palisades Dam and Reser- 
voir project. 

Along with the House Public Works 
Committee, I also serve on the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
The latter approved my bill to build the 
$3.4 million Mann Creek irrigation proj- 
ect, and the House passed it. This same 
committee also reported my bill author- 
izing $1.4 million in pipeline repairs in 
the Avondale, Dalton Gardens, and 
Hayden Lake project, and the House 
passed the measure. It included an 
amendment which saved water users 
$183,000 in payments. 

Senator Frank CHURCH, Congressman 
RALPH HARDING, and I are attempting to 
give further impetus to Idaho’s economy 
by having the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration make a survey to determine 
whether all Idaho should be made eligi- 
ble for the low-cost power produced at 
the federally built dams in the Pacific 
Northwest. Cheaper power would bring 
new industry and more jobs into our 
State. It would also cut in half the light 
bills of many of our citizens in southern 
Idaho. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND CONSTRUCTION 


New construction also means new jobs. 
It was satisfying, therefore, to win some 
$1 million in funds for improvements to 
post offices at Payette, Caldwell, and 
Nampa; about $300,000 for six Idaho 
airports; more than $7 million in con- 
struction, matching funds and loans for 
17 separate projects ranging from 
$123,000 for the border station at Port- 
hill, to a $370,000 hospital at Emmett; 
a $3 million housing loan for the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, plus a total of $141,049 
in grants to 18 school districts for 
equipment and building improvements. 
All of these funds, and others not listed, 
have served to provide a boost to the 
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economy of Idaho’s First Congressional 
District. 


FORESTS 


Idaho will receive some $20 million in 
the next 3 years for forest roads and 
trails under the new highway bill, and 
forest research will be expanded. A 
modified wilderness bill was approved by 
the House Public Lands Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman, and was re- 
ported to the floor, but died in the ad- 
journment rush. I visited the White 
House with other Northwest Members to 
protest the imports of Canadian soft- 
woods, and this is now under study. The 
State’s national forests netted our schools 
and road $1,063,435 from sale of timber, 
grazing, recreation, and other fees. 

MINING 


I joined the vigorous protest on arti- 
ficial controls on silver—and since their 
removal prices have moved from 91 
cents an ounce to $1.20. Idaho leads the 
Nation in production of the white metal. 
Congress voted $4.5 million for stabiliza- 
tion payments to the small lead-zine 
producers. 

FARM 

We have made a major breakthrough 
in the past 2 years in increasing farm 
income and reducing surpluses. Farm 
revenue is up $2 billion; and income of 
the average farmer is up from $2,960 to 
$3,360 a year. The farm bill we passed 
this year should make further improv- 
ments. 

DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AID 

Congress, keenly aware of the threat 
of world communism, voted a $48 bil- 
lion defense budget, more than $2 bil- 
lion over last year, and increased space 
expenditures 200 percent. The President 
was given the authority to call up the 
Reserves in an emergency, and to invoke 
economic sanction, or take any other at- 
tion necessary, to contain Castroism in 
Cuba. Foreign aid was cut by $1 bil- 
lion, but the Peace Corps was enlarged: 
Ten Idaho youths are now serving in this 
undertaking which even its former critics 
now praise, a 

GENERAL 

Social security benefits to Idaho were 
increased by $3 million annually to a to- 
tal of $42.3 million. A record $15,7 mil- 
lion was voted for health, education, and 
welfare activities in our State. The ad- 
ministration program to provide hospital 
insurance for the elderly was defeated 
the Senate, but some type of health 
insurance for our senior citizens is “ 
must next session. 

The 10-percent tax on railroads Was 
repealed; funds to complete the Lewis- 
Clark Highway were voted; compensi 
tion for veterans with service injurië 
was increased; and many other mea 
of merit were passed. I am proud of 
part in building this record. My attend” 
ance tally for 10 years was 96 perceds 
one of the best in the House. I was 614 
to stand up and be counted on every 
issue. 

With this report I conclude 10 years 5 
the Congress. They have been wonder 
ful and challenging years, and I am mo 
grateful to the people of the First Con 
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Sressional District for electing me—and 
reelecting me so many times. 

I write this, therefore, with a deep 
feeling of appreciation and some nos- 
talgia. As you know, I am relinquish- 
ing my seat in Congress to run for the 
U.S. Senate. I aspire to the 4-year term 
of the late Senator Henry Dworshak. It 
Would be a privilege and a pleasure to 
Serve all of the people of Idaho from this 
Wider sphere. 


Our Friends Are at Sea: Aiding Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure the Congress and the 
American people are encouraged by the 
Actions of many friendly nations in stop- 
Ding shipping to Communist Cuba. 

While the list of countries which stand 
With us grows, we all continue to wonder 
at the actions of our formerly stanch 
ally, Great Britain. 

Editor Don Shoemaker, of the Miami 
Herald, in an editorial for October 11, 
Points out that Cuba must be supplied 
With ships—and Britain is providing 
these ships. 

Mr. Shoemaker points out: 

When there are no ships handy, the jig is 
Up. Castro then has been isolated eco- 
Romically, 


We have been very successful in get- 
true friends of the United States to 
Cooperate with us to economically block- 
ade Cuba. As the editorial indicates, 
Great Britain has reason to remember 
dur actions when she was threatened— 
and should act accordingly. 
T include this editorial in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Our FRIENDS ARE at SEA 
Has the United States the right to re- 
quest its European allies not to provide 
Ships for Russian trade with Cuba, and then 
exact mild penalties if they don’t co- 
operate? 
We think so. And some of them agree. 
ta est German ships carry 12 percent of 
EKhrushchev-Castro trade and Norway's 
transport 9 percent. Turkish vessels carry 
“Rother portion. All of them will go along. 
But this ts just a beginning toward ex- 
nition of a policy which is namby-pamby 
best, For example, we are denying U.S. 
ernment cargoes to ships of any country 
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used in trade between Cuba and the Com- 
munist bloc but these ships are free to pick 
up commercial cargoes anywhere they can 
find them. 

Well, something in this case Is better than 
nothing at all. Thus we urge Washington to 
use its best offices to get cooperation out 
of Greece, which supplies 25 percent of the 
total shipping, and Britain, which provides 
another 15 percent. 

If there is to be no blockade of Commu- 
nist Cuba and if the reclamation of Cuban 
soil by patriots is to be delayed, then these 
halting. moves against shipping must be 
accepted as an alternative. 

Before Castro had shown his colors plain- 
ly for all to see, Cuba exported $223 million 
worth of goods a year to the United States 
and took $357 million worth from this coun- 
try. 

It is no coincidence that Cuba's current 
trade with the Soviet Union almost equals 
these figures. 

For another way, Cuba's longtime orienta- 
tion toward the United States as an economic 
partner has now been switched to Russia. 

This can go on only as long as the mer- 
chant fleets of the free world are made avall- 
able for Cuban-Communist bloc trade. 
When there are no ships handy, the jig is 
up. Castro then has been isolated economi- 


Representative PauL Rocers, who has 
helped keep the freeze on, thinks that Greece 
can be induced to cooperate. With West 
Germany and Norway doing their bit, the 
only missing character in the drama is 
Britain. 

Our allies today are providing twice as 
much shipping for the Cuban Communist 
trade as the Communist bloc itself. It is 
strange, then, to hear the Economist of Lon- 
don chiding Americans for a mood of 
“furious impatience” over Cuba, especially 
in connection with the mild ship embargo. 

Were Soviet Russia to establish a military 
base at Calais opposite the coast of England, 
it is likely that howls would go up from 
London, 

Hitler did. History remembers that Brit- 
ain had some help in flushing him out, too. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress will be published not later 


than Friday, November 2, 1962. 


proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


It is requested that copy and 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 


Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


A Report to the People 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
aker, my constituents are accustomed 
to receiving from me at the close of each 
a message entitled “A Report 
to the People.” 
THE RIGHT TO KNOW 

Citizens have a right to know the 
Views, the record, and the performance 
Of their Representative in Congress. For 

t reason, I also make weekly radio 
Teports and offer my services to appear 
before any and all groups to discuss any 

e or answer questions. 

Due to the merger of congressional 
districts, this report is aiso being sent 
bena ens in Schuylkill and Northum- 

Counties. 

There have been attempts to deny 
Representatives the opportunity of mail- 
ing these reports by taking away their 
thiezessional franking privilege. Behind 
ef effort are interests that would deny 
Cotten the right to know about their 

ngress and to hear from their elected 
representatives. 
tuen dis would keep important informa- 

n from the people which often is dif- 

t, if not impossible, for them to re- 
Ceive otherwise. 
the hope the day will never come when 
People of this country do not de- 
tan an accounting of the activities of 
ir Representatives, and I hope that 
tive never come when a Representa- 
is so lacking in responsibility to the 
a that he refuses to offer such a 


pe, ezret that this report will reach the 
hare almost 2 months later than usual, 
Semion Ine roe has been held in 

ng past the usual date of ad- 
Journment, 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Wild charges have been made blaming 
congressional mail for the big postal 
deficit. Facts are that the total cost 
last year for franked mail for all Mem- 
bers of Congress was less than $4 mil- 
lion. It has nothing to do with the 
postal deficit as the cost of congres- 
sional mail is paid by direct appropria- 
tion from the Treasury. It is not in- 
cluded in the postal deficit. 

The per capita cost for all mail sent 
out by all Members of Congress is less 
than 2 cents a year. By comparison 
it cost taxpayers three times this much 
for postal subsidies that go to just one 
big news monopoly. The below-cost 
mailing service, as an example, to Time, 
Life, and Fortune, and three other Luce 
publications costs U.S. taxpayers $12 
milliona year. . 

It is a violation of the sacred right 
to know to have citizens depend entirely 
on partisan monopoly news services for 
reports on their Congress. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES SHOULD BE 

UNDERSTOOD 

It is quite obvious that many persons 
do not realize how closely their welfare, 
their opportunities for jobs, for educa- 
tion, health services, old-age and disa- 
bility pensions, and a decent livelihood 
are affected by action or inaction of the 
Congress. 

It is important to know the funda- 
mental differences between our two great 
political parties and their conflicting 
philosophies of government. To better 
understand the controversy over educa- 
tion, social security, area redevelopment, 
economic growth, hard money, reces- 
sions, and other such programs, it is es- 
sential to know and understand these 
differences. From them the sharp con- 
flicts arise on social and economic ques- 
tions. 

Monetary and credit policies vitally 
affect the performance of the whole 
American economy. They affect the 
price level, the levels of production and 
employment, the rate of economic 
growth, and the standard of living. 


They affect the degree of economic op- 
portunity afforded to the small as well 
as the large, the weak as well as the 
strong. They affect not only the degree 
of economic stability and progress, but 
also the degree of economic justice or in- 
justice. 

Democratic Senator RUSSELL Lonc put 
it in plain language in a Senate speech 
when he pointed to the deep cleavage be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. Senator Lone said: 

It reflects a difference of fundamental eco- 
nomic philosophy—a difference which has 
persisted throughout our history as a nation, 
and particularly during the current century. 

The difference is between those who be- 
leve in an economy of scarcity, and those 
who believe in an economy of abundance; be- 
tween those who feel that we must stand 
still, have occasional recessions or depres- 
sions, and those who feel that we have the 
brains and thertools to move forward with- 
out substantial interruption. It is a differ- 
ence between those who feel that social in- 
justice is the price we must pay for economic 
progress, and those who feel that social jus- 
tice and economic progress cre one and in- 
separable. 


Regardless of election campaign ora- 
tory, the decision at the polls in State 
and national legislative contests will be- 
termine which one of these two courses 
the Nation will follow to meet the chal- 
lenge and problems of our time. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 


The record of your 87th Congress is 
an impressive one. More has been done 
to fight recession and restore prosperity 
by this Congress than any other since 
the early New Deal years. 

When President Kennedy took office in 
January of 1961, the Nation was in the 
midst of its third recession in 7 years. 
Unemployment was far above the toler- 
able 4-percent mark as over 5% million 
Americans looked for jobs. Industries 
across the country were operating any- 
where from 50 to 80 percent of capacity. 
Farm incomes were disastrously low. 

To fight unemployment and get the 
economy moving again, President Ken- 
nedy stepped up the release of already 
authorized funds for Federal procure- 
ment and for the construction of high- 
ways and other public works. 

The President asked the Congress for 
a bold antirecession program. As a re- 
sult, the 1st session was devoted mainly 
to fighting recession and attempting to 
meet some of our urgent public needs. 
During 1961 the President recommended 
to Congress and secured the enactment 
of extended unemployment compensa- 
tion; higher minimum wage and cover- 
age for 3.6 million more people; area re- 
development; liberalized social security 
and a comprehensive housing program to 
provide homes and jobs and to wipe out 
slums, urban blight, and unemployment. 
Also approved were a new highway pro- 
gram; expanded airport construction; 
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increased appropriations to combat the 
pollution of our rivers; program for eco- 
nomic conversions of salt water to fresh; 
civil rights legislation; new laws to com- 
bat organized crime, and a program for 
control of juvenile delinquency. The 
first major addition was made to our 
national park system in 14 years. A 
community health facilities program was 
approved to help senior citizens through 
nursing homes, diagnosis, and advisory 
centers, improved hospitals, and other 
community services. 

Toward the end of last year, the Ken- 
nedy program was taking its effect. Un- 
employment dropped from 7 percent in 
1961 to less than 5.7 percent in 1962. 
Industrial production was up 13 percent. 
Corporate profits increaSed $12 billion, 
Gross national product was up 8 percent. 
Wages and salaries up 7 percent. 

The work of the second session of the 
Congress was devoted to spurring on the 
recovery, wiping out unemployment in 
those areas of chronic and persistent 
unemployment, fighting the scourge of 
automation, and meeting human and 
public needs. Over the past 10 months, 
the following legislation was given favor- 
able consideration by the Congress: 

The manpower training and develop- 
ment program designed to help those 
unemployed through automation and the 
obsolescence of their skills find new hope 
and new jobs. 

The first major public works bill since 
the great depression, designed to fight 
unemployment in the distressed areas 
and meet the need for new public fa- 
cilities. 

A revised welfare program emphasiz- 
ing rehabilitation and self-help rather 
than relief and subsistence. 

A revised Welfare Pensions Plan Dis- 
closures Act to protect the pension funds 
of America’s working men and women. 
Anticrime and antiracketeering legisla- 
tion: 

Repeal of the 10-percent excise tax on 
bus and train passenger fares and a re- 
duction of the tax from 10 to 5 percent 
on airline rates. 

A responsible drug control bill to pro- 
tect our people from false and mislead- 
ing advertising, untested and unsafe 
drugs, and excessive drug prices. 

UNMET PUBLIC AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Despite excellent progress made in 
this Congress several major measures 
have not received favorable action. 

It was unfortunate that the adminis- 
tration’s aid to education proposals were 
killed by the conservative coalition in the 
House of Representatives. Last year's 
final move to consider even a modified 
general aid to education bill on the House 
floor was killed by almost solid Republi- 
can opposition with the help of conserva- 
tive southern Democrats. 

The administration's proposals would 
have meant an extra $28 million for the 
State of Pennsylvania to spend on edu- 
cation, to say nothing about the 1,000 
or more scholarships to needy high 
school seniors and other programs to be 
expanded under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

This year the coalition was successful 
in killing the administration's college aid 
bill which would have helped the Na- 
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tion’s colleges and universities in 
building needed classrooms, libraries, 
science halls, and other academic fa- 
cilities. This program would also have 
made available more than $600 million 
in loans and grants, for needy college 
students and high school seniors. 

I feel that such scholarship and con- 
struction parts of this program were of 
vital importance to the new Sixth Dis- 
trict. Albright College, now trying to 
gain enough funds to provide new fa- 
cilities for growing enrollments would 
have benefited significantly from Fed- 
eral grants and loans through the 
scholarship and loan provision. Needy 
students in Berks, Northumberland, and 
Schuylkill Counties would have been 
given new hope and new opportunities 
to receive a college education that is 
now beyond the means of many talented 
boys and girls. 

BATTLE OF WORDS AND PHILOSOPHY 

These are some of the programs that 
the GOP-Dixiecrat coalition in Congress 
have opposed with such arguments as 
wasteful and unnecessary spending, 
States rights, welfare statism and big 
government. Throughout our history, 
however, liberal programs such as of- 
fered by President Kennedy have always 
been opposed by ultra conservative in- 
terests. 

There is, of course, this sharp conflict 
between the Republican. philosophy 
which Democrats refer to as trickle-down 
and the Democratic belief that progress 
and prosperity depend upon the purchas- 
ing power of the people and their oppor- 
tunities for jobs and expanding public 
service. 

Republican leaders contend that the 
Nation cannot afford to do the things 
which the administration proposes, while 
Democrats insist that our country can- 
not afford to ignore them. 

Like my Democratic colleagues, I am 
alarmed at the terrible waste in human 
and natural resources which goes on in 
the name of economy. 

The real wealth of our Nation lies in 
these human and natural resources, the 
intelligence, health and know-how of our 
people, and the productive power of men 
and machines. Unemployment is waste. 
Failure to use the services of partially 
handicapped persons and many men over 
age 50, who are willing and able to work, 
is wasteful. To deny our youth educa- 
tional opportunities is a waste to our 
Nation which needs to develop the best 
of its talent. 

The waste in lost productivity and 
wealth due to economic curtailment, un- 
employment and recession during the 
last several years is too staggering to 
estimate, running into untold billions of 
dollars. President Kennedy has made 
every effort to reverse this trend with 
his progressive program. For the decade 
of the 1950’s as a whole, the Council of 
Economic Advisers has estimated that 
the total loss of national production 
from underutilization of our resources 
exceeded $175 billion. This lost produc- 
tivity and unemployment represents a 
waste of human and natural resources 
that the Nation cannot afford, a loss that 
is reflected in needless human suffering 
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and distress, particularly in depressed 
coal region areas of Pennsylvania. 
DEMOCRATIC WHIP 


In this Congress I again served as 
whip and floor leader of the Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic delegation. As a 
party whip, I worked with House and 
Senate leaders, and with President Ken- 
nedy, in seeking enactment of his pro- 
gressive program. 

My attendance record was again one of 
the highest in the Congress. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I have 
supported efforts to promote educational 
features on television and to eliminate 
fraud and deception and those evils 
which contribute to juvenile delinquency 
and crime. 

As ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Safety, I gave spe- 
cial attention to programs which seek 
to find the cause and cure of crippling 
and killing diseases. My bill to aid the 
graduate schools of public health in 
training doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
other specialists, was passed by the Con- 
gress as part of the overall community 
health facilities bill. 

I am a member of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee, which approves ap- 
propriations for House committees. In 
this capacity I have worked closely with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Con- 
gressman Francis E. WALTER, chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. Only once in 14 years have 
I objected to the amount of money re- 
quested by this committee. That was 14 
years ago after the unethical conduct bY 
a former chairman who was later con- 
victed and imprisoned on a corruption 
charge. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


In this Congress, as in the past, I have 
introduced legislation in the House 
Representatives which I believe to be in 
the public interest. As in previous Con- 
gresses, some of this legislation was en- 
acted into law. Some was passed in 
amended form, Some died in commit- 
tees. All proposals, however, stimulate 
discussion and interest and contribute 
the enactment of sound legislation. 

I sponsored legislation to raise income 
tax exemptions to $800 a year; increase 
minimum social security benefits to $5 
a month; allow benefits to men who Te- 
tire at age 62; women at 60; estab x 
Federal Agency for the Handicapped: 
grant a deduction for income tax pur 
poses to handicapped persons for 5 
portation expenses to and from work; 
and provided an additional tax exemp- 
tion for a taxpayer supporting or 
capped dependents unable to care f 
themselves. od 

Other bills I introduced were design 
to provide a massive public works ae 
gram to put jobless people back to Work 
provide a pension for World War I de 
erans; aid in the creation of a nattongeg. 
system of junior colleges; increase of 
eral authorization to assist schools j 
public health in training specialists er 
public health service and institutio 
work. 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

Twice vetoed by former President 
Eisenhower, the Area Redevelopment 
Act was passed in this Congress and 
Signed by President Kennedy. It. pro- 
Vides $394 million in Federal loans and 
grants to assist urban and rural areas 
Suffering from excessively high rates of 
unemployment. 

This important legislation had my 
active support. It is of vital importance 
to the new Sixth Congressional District, 
especially the anthracite areas in 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties 
where unemployment is intolerably high. 

By September 1, over $500,000 worth 
Of loans and grants were approved by 
the ARA for Northumberland and 
Schuylkill Counties, These projects 
Under consideration are expected to 
create many new jobs. 

Area redevelopment is a long-range 
Program which will not have its full 
effects for several years. As part of an 
Overall program to increase our rate of 
economic growth and provide job op- 
Portunities for the unemployed it can 

ring new hope, and new opportunities 
to the anthracite areas of Pennsylvania. 
It is unfortunate that a program which 
Will do so much to help so many of our 
Deople was opposed by 75 percent of the 
ublican Members when it came be- 
fore the House of Representatives. 
IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 
As part of his antirecession program 
year, President Kennedy proposed 
& liberalization of our social security 
Program including medicare for the aged. 
monthly benefits were 
Talsed from $33 to $40. Widows’ benefits 
Were increased. Men were given the op- 
‘tion to retire at 62 years of age with 
tly reduced benefits. The require- 
Ments for eligibility were liberalized to 
le thousands more of our senior citi- 
zens to come under the social security 
Of all our welfare programs, 
Social security is the one which Republi- 
8 leaders have historically opposed. 
— of the leading objectives of the John 
Society, a conservative front or- 
Eanization which includes many million- 
5 is to repeal social security. Its 
ve uence was felt at the national con- 
$ ntion of Young Republicans in Minne- 
bant which called for the abolition of 


security. 
lew ith many liberal Democratic col- 
be gues, I feel that much still remains to 
fits ne to improve social security. Bene- 
Senerally are too low and coverage 
would be expanded to those old folks 
o are not covered. 
HOUSING 


a Meet housing needs and to increase 
Tate of economic growth, Congress 
Dro the most comprehensive housing 
Eram in congressional history. 
Artis new law will help to give every 
own oan an opportunity to own his 
lowe ome: To help our citizens in the 
homes come groups to buy their own 
low-ae the law contained a low-interest, 
Ownpayment loan program. 
ar 55 — — 
public , hous- 
ing for the elderly, and college housing. 
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In addition, a program was established 
to obtain open spaces in urban renewal 
areas for children to enjoy fresh air and 
recreation. 

Housing programs are extremely bene- 
ficial to the new Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. As of March 31, 1962, more than 
$60 million in Federal funds had been 
available to meet housing needs in Berks, 
Northumberland, and Schuylkill Coun- 
ties. 

Housing programs make it possible for 
thousands of our citizens to purchase de- 
cent homes through FHA-insured mort- 
gages. More than 53,000 people in the 
new district are now enjoying the bene- 
fits of more than $55 million in federally 
insured homes mortgage and improve- 
ment loans. They provide loans for col- 
leges to meet the needs of growing en- 
rollments. Last year, Albright College 
in Reading, Pa., received $920,000 under 
this bill to build needed dormitory space. 

More than $4,300,000 have come into 
our cities in the tricounty area through 
urban renewal programs. Rural areas 
have benefited to the amount of over 
$440,000 in planning advances from the 
Community Facilities Administration for 
public works projects like sewer and 
water facilities. 

Reading was the first city in the Nation 
in providing decent public housing for 
our needy senior citizens: Hensler 
Homes in Reading is a project and a 
model of what can result from a healthy 
partnership of local initiative and Fed- 
eral funds. 

MANPOWER RETRALNING 

To help the unemployed gain new skills 
and new hope, the Congress this year en- 
acted the Clark-Holland Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

In the short time the program has been 
underway, over $300,000 in Federal funds 
has come into the Sixth District to re- 
train the unemployed. 

PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


To help meet our Nation's need for 
new public facilities and fight unemploy- 
ment, the Congress this year passed its 
first major public works program since 
the early New Deal years. 

This legislation had my active support 
in the House of Representatives. It 
should go a long way in fighting unem- 
ployment in the coal region areas of the 
et and provide needed public facil- 

es. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

The President’s proposal for financing 
hospital and nursing home care through 
the social security system to meet the 
needs of our senior citizens is also await- 
ing action by the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Defeat for the President’s medicare 
program in the U.S. Senate was a serious 
setback for the Nation’s senior citizens, 
This program is essential to meet the 
health needs of the more than 17 mil- 
lion people who are now over age 65. 
At a time when their health needs are 
the greatest in their lives, our old folks 
are receiving the lowest incomes of their 
adult years. This President’s program 
had my support in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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INVESTING IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 

Every informed person knows that 
there needs to be a proper balance be- 
tween Government spending and reve- 
nues. But there is a big difference be- 
tween investments for public service, ed- 
ucation, health, housing, and the big 
spending which benefits a favored and 
powerful few. 

One road leads to a strong and pros- 
perous economy. The other leads to un- 
employment and recession and the neg- 
lect of human needs and public service. 

ABUNDANCE SHOULD BE USED WISELY 


We are blessed in our country with 
abundance and with great human and 
natural resources. Yet there is unneces- 
sary suffering and distress. There is no 
need to fear the future if we have faith, 
courage, and understanding, and if we 
dedicate ourselves to promoting the pub- 
lic welfare and the common interest we 
all share in a strong, united, and pros- 
perous America. 

As a Member of Congress this has been 
my objective. This is why I have sup- 
ported legislation for schools, jobs, old 
age security, and programs to meet the 
needs of our people and our country. 

COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Our business community has made 
steady recovery from the recession. All 
the important statistics point to a rising 
level of business activity, which will 
mean both greater employment and 
profitable enterprise. 

Whenever I could properly be of as- 
sistance to business and industry in 
Berks County, I have cooperated in every 
possible way. I fully appreciate the im- 
portance of a successful and prosperous 
industry to our community. A healthy 
climate for business means jobs for 
working men and women, and prosperity 
for our city and county. 

Politics never interferes with my re- 
sponsibility to all of my constituents. I 
am sure that many Berks County busi- 
ness leaders will attest to this fact. 

Pennsylvania’s Democratic Senator 
JoserH CLARK ha. given me full coopera- 
tion in helping my congressional district. 

Senator CLARK has a business and pro- 
fessional background. He is one of the 
most progressive and able Members of 
the Senate. He is a man of unimpeach- 
able integrity, great ability, and political 
courage. 

FOREIGN POLICY >` 

In foreign affairs, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has sought to mold a com- 
munity of free world nations whose mili- 
tary, economic, social, and moral re- 
sources would be directed against the 
Communist menace. On taking office 
last year, President Kennedy faced the 
grimmest situation in foreign affairs that 
has ever confronted a new Chief of State. 

A strong and united free Europe is 
our first line of defense against the Com- 
munist menace. Today, when the Ber- 
lin crisis is still with us, Europe and 
the United States are standing firm as 
a solid block against the irresponsible 
demands of the Communist countries. 
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WAR ON THE BREEDING PLACES OF COMMUNISM 


As an effective means in fighting com- 
munism, President Kennedy has placed 
emphasis on eliminating conditions that 
breed communism. In his address an- 
nouncing the new Alliance for Progress 
last year, the President announced our 
Nation’s commitment to cooperate with 
the underdeveloped nations in ending 
the poverty, illiteracy, hunger, and un- 
employment upon which communism 
thrives. 

Along with our assistance, the under- 
developed nations would be expected to 
make necessary internal reforms such as 
land redistribution and tax revision in 
order to make their governments more 
stable and to make a greater contribu- 
tion to their own national development. 
The President has pledged to rid our for- 
eign aid programs of waste and corrup- 
tion, and to insure that our aid would 
help all the people and not just the 
favored few. 

Many in Congress feel that economic 
assistance is a vital part of our defense 
effort. It will do little good to forge 
strong military alliances in the chain to 
contain world communism if our eco- 
nomic links are weak. Many of us agree 
with President Kennedy who declared 
that military pacts cannot help nations 
whose social injustice and economic 
chaos invite insurrection and chaos. 

POLITICAL SPENDING 


A congressional committee has re- 
ported that millions of dollars are being 
spent each year in national political 
campaigns. Yet influencing election 
contests involves much more than the 
expenditures which are cited in such re- 
ports. To get a more realistic picture of 
political spending, one should also in- 
clude the cost of political efforts of syn- 
dicated columnists and political writers 
and the value of free space given by the 
big news monopolies to influence polit- 
ical thinking and voting trends. 

Nearly all of the big high-salaried na- 
tional columnists hold conservative views 
or reflect the interest and philosophy of 
those who own and control the big news 
syndicates. 

It is this fact that causes a one-sided 
presentation of news and information 
and makes it difficult for a clear public 
understanding of the controversial and 
crucial issues which confront the people 
of the Nation. 

Political spending reports are not com- 
plete unless they include all the organ- 
ized efforts to infiuence public opinion 
and election results. 

FARM BILL ISSUE 


The farm bill which was enacted ap- 

pears to be the best possible compromise 
_that could be agreed upon in this 87th 

Congress, I am not in complete agree- 
ment with every part of this bill. But its 
defeat would have meant a reversion to 
the so-called Benson program which 
would reopen the floodgates for a new 
avalanche of surpluses in wheat, corn, 
and other feed grains, and cost our tax- 
payers additional billions of dollars. 

I was pleased that measures restrict- 
ing the amount of grain a farmer could 
grow for his livestock have been signifi- 
cantly eased in the final report. This 
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question was of special concern to me as 
I know it was to Pennsylvania farmers. 

The bill’s purpose is to increase farm 
income, lower costs of farm programs to 
the taxpayer, and reduce vast Govern- 
ment surpluses. 

Opponents have made wild and decep- 
tive charges that the bill contains a pro- 
vision that would jail farmers who do 
not comply with the law. These state- 
ments are false and dishonest. The bill 
had the support of National and State 
Grange leaders Herschel Newsom and J. 
Collins McSparran. Endorsement by 
these respected and dedicated agricul- 
tural leaders indicates how irresponsible 
such charges really are. McSparran is 
well-known in rural Pennsylvania. He 
was a candidate for Governor this year 
in the Republican primary elections 
Both Newsom and McSparran urged my 
support for the farm bill which was 
passed and for which I voted. 

No question before this 87th Congress 
was more confusing than the controversy 
over the farm bill. The reason for this, 
however, is quite obvious. 

Bad news about the farm problem as 
Columnist Walter Lippmann pointed 
out: 

There are more farmers trying to make 
a living on the land than our modern scien- 
tific agriculture requires. Underneath the 
crop surpluses there is a surplus of farmers. 

There are nearly twice as many farmers 
as are needed for efficient production. And 
in the years to come, as more and more 
scientific means are applied to agriculture, 
the number of farmers that are needed will 
decline stiil more, 

This revolution cannot be stopped or 
turned back by any farm program that Con- 
gress could vote or that the Treasury could 
possibly afford. 


Lippmann's statement outlines the 
basic farm problem. To soften the im- 
pact of the farm revolution, Congress, 
I believe, has an obligation to the farm- 
ers and to the Nation. 

Farmers themselves differ widely. In 
a recent farm newsletter I submitted 
statements by the Farmers Association— 
Farm Bureau—the National Grange, and 
that of Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 

These statements reflect the conflict- 
ing views on farm legislation, 

When the bill first came before the 
House I made efforts, with some success, 
to have the House committee agree to 
amendments to meet objections raised 
by farmers from my district. Amend- 
ments were adopted that eased restric- 
tions on sileage and soft wheat. Other 
changes were made to meet objections 
by some Eastern farmers. After the 
amendments were adopted, I supported 
the bill as a reasonable compromise. I 
feel sure that dire predictions made by 
opponents will prove to be wrong. 

The highly respected Kiplinger Agri- 
cultural Letter, which was brought to the 
attention of Congress by House Agricul- 
ture Committee Chairman Haroitp D. 
CooLey several months ago, pointed out 
that there was nothing in the admin- 
istration bill to regiment farmers and 
there was nothing in the bill asking Con- 
gress to abdicate. Yet these irrespon- 
sible charges were made in an effort to 
defeat the farm bill. 
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Involved— 


The Kiplinger Report said— 

is basic idea conflict on role of Government 
in farming. You may agree that farm econ- 
omy can right its own wrongs and gain pros- 
perity with less Government, or you may dis- 
agree on the basis that Government has a 
responsibility to assure strength in the econ- 
omy. But no matter where you sit, it’s im- 
portant to know the facts. 


Senate Leader MIKE MANSFIELD has 
this to say: 

In my opinion a vote against the present 
conference report would bring about lower 
farm income. It would increase the cost to 
the taxpayer. It would increase surpluses 
and reverse the successes which the programs 
over the past 2 years have brought about in 
reducing surpluses. 


H. R. Snider, a farmer whose remarks 
were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp by Senator Gate McGee, criticized 
efforts to distort the farm issue through 
emotional outbursts, extreme exaggera- 
tions and profuse use of words and terms 
such as communism, regimentation, loss 
of freedoms, and so forth. Some speak- 
ers and writers, Snider said, are block- 
ing a calm and relative approach to 
problems which should commend our 
very best thinking and our best talents. 

The pressing problems in American 
agriculture and their solutions are ap- 
proached by some commentators, maga- 
zine articles and some groups in a com- 
pletely negative manner, 

It takes little or no mental effort to 
resort to labels or name calling whether 
the purpose is to condemn or espouse. 
It is a negative and irrational approach 
which cannot be condoned by the con- 
science-thinking citizen. 

Last July the Committee for Economic 
Development, a  business-sponsored 
group, recommended that one-third of 
the Nation's farmers leave the farms for 
other work. With millions of jobless al- 
ready in the cities, such a plan would 
lead to chaos without a comprehensive 
program. Automation, whether on the 
farm or in industry, presents a challenge 
that requires joint and cooperative effort 
of all segments of the economy af- 
fected by the technological revolution. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in the House in paying 
tribute fo our fellow Member, the gentle- 
man from Georgia, James C. Davis. He 
was an indefatigable worker and has es- 
tablished a record of which he may be 
justly proud. He has served his dis- 
trict, station, and Nation well. I ex- 
tend to him my very best wishes for 
health, prosperity, and success in all 
of his future undertakings. We shall 
miss him here in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, but when he departs he will 
carry with him the best wishes of every 
Member. 


Report on 2d Session, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
Mitting, for inclusion in the RECORD, a 
brief summary of various of the legisla- 
tive highlights of the 2d session of the 
87th Congress, which it appears will be 
of interest to the 24th District of Cali- 
fornia which I represent. 

The past session of Congress has been 
an unusual one in a number of ways. It 
Was the longest continuous session since 
1951 though you will have to go a long 
Way in my opinion to find anyone who 
knows exactly why it lasted from the be- 
Binning of January until mid-October. 

Early in the year, though the com- 
Mittees of Congress were busy holding 
hearings and preparing legislation to be 
brought up for debate and vote, months 
Went by with little final action on leg- 
islation. Until June, only two major 
8 of legislation were passed by the 


In terms of what was accomplished, 
the session presented many questions 
and considerations on which it is difficult 
to give final assessment at this time. In 

of appropriations, the session has 

been the most expensive peacetime ses- 

dom in the history of the United States. 

The 87th Congress was one in which the 

c philosophies and understandings as 

to what way our Government should 

Move came into sharp focus on a num- 

of occasions, producing plenty of leg- 
tive fireworks. 

Legislation taken up covered a very 
broad spectrum of issues, problems, and 
Proposals from relatively minor bills to 
Major and far-reaching domestic and in- 

tional measures, 

Bills which brought into the picture 
the varying philosophies and ideas as 

what direction our Government 
Should go and what type of services it 
Should perform for the people include 
Many which you have all read about in 
the press from time to time. These in- 
Clude such items as medical care for the 
aged, Federal aid to education, urban 
Affairs, tax revision, trade expansion, the 
farm program, public works, and others. 

The medical care proposal probably 
Presented this question as squarely as 
any to the Congress. In spite of the 
Publicity given to this proposal, however, 

is generally widespread misunder- 
as to just what action was taken 
on this measure by Congress. 

In actuality, no medical care for the 
aged under social security bill was 

ught before either the House or Sen- 
ate for debate and vote during the ses- 
Sion in terms of the way legislation is 
Senerally handled. 
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In the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee did not report out a medical 
care bill. It therefore did not come up 
for debate and vote. 

In the Senate an attempt was made to 
tack a medical care proposal on another 
bill when it came up for vote. This was 
rejected by the Senate by a vote of 52 to 
48. It had not been the subject of hear- 
ings by any committee in the Senate and 
there was no report on the proposal. 
So in spite of all the comment, medicare 
legislation did not come up for vote 
before the Congress under the usual pro- 
cedures of handling legislation. 

The proposal for a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs was another highly publi- 
cized matter. A major issue here was 
the question of whether we should move 
toward expanded Federal Government 
and siphon away State and local author- 
ity. It was one on which the adminis- 
tration suffered a setback. 

On this proposal, the House Rules 
Committee had-refused to grant a rule on 
a measure to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs so the means used by the 
President was to attempt to create one 
through an Executive reorganization 
plan. The President has certain stand- 
ing authority to reorganize departments 
and agencies but the Congress can dis- 
agree. The reorganization plan was de- 
cisively killed in the House by a 264-150 
vote. 

Federal aid to education represented 
another area where the Congress refused 
to grant requests for massive assistance 
programs such as for school] construction, 
subsidy for teachers’ salaries, and 
scholarships. 

Tax legislation is almost always a sure 
bet to bring about controversy because 
any bill, even the most minor measures, 
always has an effect which is keenly felt 
by someone. I often wish that people 
could get as concerned about expendi- 
tures as they can about taxes. Many do 
of course realize that they are essentially 
opposite sides of the same coin, but un- 
fortunately, the significance of expendi- 
tures is often ignored. 

Tax legislation was one of the major 
items taken up by the 87th Congress in 
the first major revision since 1954. 

There is much to be done still in this 
field but the tax bill did affect a number 
of important matters. 

It covered such items as investment 
credits to allow deductions from income 
tax of up to 7 percent of investments in 
new and used property. This is con- 
sidered the major section of the bill. 
Also included are new regulations for 
business expense deductions, increased 
taxation of oversea personal and cor- 
porate income, cooperatives, thrift in- 
stitutions, mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, and others. 

The mail coming to the Congress on 


‘the proposal to withhold tax on interest 


and dividends, which was included in the 
tax bill when it passed the House, prob- 
ably was heavier than any other single 
legislative item during the year. As is 
usual in tax legislation, this measure 
came up before the House under what is 
known as a closed rule under which 
amendments were severely limited. I 
did not agree with various items in the 
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bill and voted against passage. The 
controversial features of the House- 
passed bill to withhold interest and 
dividends was dropped by the Senate and 
this action was accepted by the House. 
In its place was substituted a provision to 
require that interest and dividend pay- 
ments of over $10 annually are to be re- 
ported to the recipient and to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Reciprocal trade was another big item 
which occupied much attention in the 
Congress, first in lengthy hearings and 
then in debate and vote. 

Tariff legislation, as is the case in the 
field of taxation, is extremely complex. 
It has many ramifications and as far as 
the viewpoints of the citizens are con- 
cerned, it is somewhat like tax legisla- 
tion in that many people are directly af- 
fected in one way or another by whatever 
action is taken in this area. 

The bill passed by the Congress grants 
unprecedented authority to the President 
to cut tariffs, up to 50 percent over a 5- 
year period. On certain goods on which 
the United States and the European 
Common Market represent 80 percent of 
the supply, the President could eliminate 
tariffs altogether. Certain safeguards 
would be provided when tariff cuts hurt 
domestic interests but, of course, it re- 
mains to be seen how these safeguards 
will be administered by the Government. 

A major aspect of this legislation, and 
the source of major controversy, was the 
request for authority to provide aid to 
industries hurt by tariff cuts. In addi- 
tion to representing large potential pub- 
lic spending and the imposition of Fed- 
eral controls over additional areas of our 
economy, this can be used as a con- 
venient device to bail out or cover up in- 
adequate negotiations. The minority 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee said about this part of the 
package deal on tariffs: “Adjustment 
assistance insures that the U.S. negotia- 
tors will do a poor job of negotiating.” 

This measure will undoubtedly affect 
many industries, the economy, and the 
consumers. Just how remains to be seen. 
This is probably the most far-reaching 
measure passed by the 87th Congress and 
you will want to be watching closely to 
see how the authority is exercised by the 
President. 

The foreign-aid legislation again 
brought about considerable controversy, 
much of it centered around the question 
of aid to Communist nations. It was 
with regard to this point that an odd, 
ironic switch took place between the 
House and Senate positions on foreign 
aid. 

To begin with it should be pointed out 
that there are each session of Congress 
two foreign aid bills. One is the authori- 
zation bill to authorize the President to 
conduct a foreign-aid program for an- 
other year. Later on in the session 
comes the foreign-aid appropriation bill 
which is to provide the actual funds to 
operate the program. 

When the foreign aid authorization bill 
came up in the Senate, the Senate stipu- 
lated that no economic or military aid 
could be given to such nations known to 
be dominated by Marxism or commu- 
nism. Immediately this touched off a 
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flurry of administration activities, such 
as veleasing to the press a cable from 
the Ambassador to Yugoslavia and even 
bringing him back here to support the 
administration position to be free to 
grant aid to Communist nations. When 
the measure came over to the House, the 
Senate-inserted prohibition was watered 
down considerably to allow the President 
discretion as to whether or not he wished 
to grant such aid. 

On the foreign aid money bill, the pro- 
cedure was just about reversed. The 
House, which acts first on all appropria- 
tions bills, inserted a prohibition against 
aid toany Communist nation. The Sen- 
ate in turn voted to give the President 
discretionary authority to grant aid to 
Communist nations and to waive restric- 
tion on aid to nations aiding Cuba. What 
this boils down to is that each body had 
an opportunity to speak out loudly and 
boldly in favor of opposing aid to com- 
munism. Then each took a turn at 
drawing in its horns and nullifying in 
substantial part the effect of the other in 
prohibiting aid to Communists. Though 
in conference the absolute restriction on 
giving military aid to Communist nations 
or to those who ship military supplies to 
Cuba was retained, the President still has 
authority to grant economic aid to Com- 
munist nations and to nations who give 
Cuba so-called nonmilitary aid. So the 
Congress went through lots of motions 
on this subject, but we stand largely 
where we were before this question, for 
what is the difference if we do not send 
guns and ammunition to Communist na- 
tions if we send other things to help build 
up their economy to either manufacture 
or buy military items. 

I firmly believe it is a serious mistake 
to grant any kind of aid to Communist 
nations. Many claims are made, for ex- 
ample, about so-called differences be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. and the need to cultivate their 
friendship and promote their independ- 
ence. I believe that is fallacious reason- 
ing. Poland and Yugoslavia are linked 
with Moscow through their mutual Com- 
munist beliefs, and also militarily and 
economically. Any differences that may 
exist amounts to no more than an in- 
ternal squabble among dedicated and 
confirmed members of the international 
Communist conspiracy and I do not be- 
lieve we should be taken in by Communist 
deceit. 

The House did make stick a sizable 
cut in the foreign aid bill. As it passed 
the House a reduction $1.378 billion was 
made to the request of the administra- 
tion under the foreign aid bill, most of 
which was for the foreign aid program, 
though there were a few other smaller 
items contained in the measure such as 
appropriations under the Philippine re- 
habilitation legislation; $1.378 billion, by 
the way, is $1,387 million. 

The Senate, as is the usual pattern, 
upped the House figure and the two 
bodies compromised at a reduction of 
$1.032 billion under the amount re- 
quested in the budget for the foreign aid 
program. 

The United Nations bond purchase 
proposed is another bill that came up 
that was quite controversial and at- 
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tracted much attention. I voted against 
passage. I firmly believe this will set a 
bad precedent for financing the United 
Nations in the future and on the other 
hand will really solve no financial prob- 
lems it faces. The problem is more than 
one of financing. We have to take a 
hard look at the role the United Na- 
tions is carrying out, and what it is try- 
ing to carry out, and we must also recog- 
nize that the United Nations has done 
a poor job of managing its internal af- 
fairs. Ido not believe we can continual- 
ly keep bailing out the United Nations 
with U.S. tax money. 

The communications satellite bill— 
the Telstar legislation—passed by the 
Congress provides for a corporation to 
own. and operate a commercial communi- 
cations satellite system. Its board of 
directors represent public shareholders, 
communications carriers, and some di- 
rectors will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Basically this corporation was set 
up to provide for a joint operation be- 
tween the public and the Government 
in running this system. 

The proposal did not generate an un- 
due amount of attention when it was 
passed by the House. It did not explode, 
so to speak, until it got to the Senate 
when a determined effort was made to 
provide for Government ownership of the 
corporation through filibuster. 

In other actions the Peace Corps was 
authorized to increase in size to 10,000 
by next September, and the administra- 
tion was voted authority for a $900 mil- 
lion standby public works program. A 
full-scale meeting already has been held 
in Washington attended by representa- 
tives of cities and areas across the Na- 
tion to discuss how these funds would 
be spent. According to reports, the ad- 
ministration goal on this program is to 
commit the $900 million as fast as 
possible. 

During the year Congress raised the 
temporary ceiling on the debt limit to 
$308 billion and appropriated about $92 
billion for the current fiscal year. I sin- 
cerely believe that we have no alterna- 
tive but to take a hard look at our Fed- 
eral spending practices to check the 
trend toward annual increases in expend- 
itures. This is very important for all 
citizens, for with Federal spending in- 
variably goes Federal control. We are 
in a period during which many deter- 
mined efforts are being made toward 
centralization of Government in Wash- 
ington. This is a problem we must all 
be aware of and I believe work firmly 
against to preserve freedom in America, 

After many years, HR. 10 finally 
passed the Congress. Many of you I am 
sure are familiar with this legislation and 
know that H.R. 10 is the measure which 
would allow establishment of pension 
plans for the self-employed similar in 
ways to pension plans that can be set up 
in industry. 


I have been a cosponsor of this type 
legislation over a number of years. 
Though it had passed the House previ- 
ously it never got through the Senate. 
This year it was approved by the Senate 
but not until several amendments were 
added, the major one of which would 
have disallowed capital gains treatment 
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on distribution of pension plan funds. A 
huge flood of mail hit the Congress when 
this happened and this amendment and 
others were promptly eliminated from 
the bill when it went to conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. 

The day of the nickel beer and the 
nickel bus or subway ride is all but gone, 
if not completely so, but Congress showed 
it was willing to do something about pro- 
viding an item you can buy for a nickel 
it raised the 4-cent stamp to 5 cents. 
Other sections of the bill increase other 
rates such as the postcard to 4 cents, air- 
mail to 8 cents, and other raises in second 
and third class and controlled circula- 
tion. To the same bill, which passed the 
House earlier by voice vote, the Senate 
tacked on a provision to raise salaries of 
Federal classified and postal workers. 

Due to the king-sized boost from the 
thalidomide scare, a drug control bill to 
tighten controls on the manufacture and 
sale of drugs sailed through the Congress 
with scarecly any opposition. 

It is a very rare occasion that a major 
bill passes, or a conference report. is 
adoped by unanimous vote, but after the 
House and Senate passed very similar 
drug bills, the conference report was 
agreed to in the House by a vote of 347-0. 
Drug manufacturing controls, factory in- 
spections, new requirements relating to 
drug-test bookkeeping and reports, and 
tighter requirements as to the evidence 
of effectiveness of drugs, clearance pro- 
cedures, and with regard to advertising 
are among the major provisions in the 
measure. 

It is encouraging to report that 
through the efforts of the Select Com- 
mittee on Export Control, it was pos- 
sible to achieve certain strengthening 
amendments to the Export Control Act, 
which controls exports flowing from the 
United States to other countries. 

I have been interested in this prob- 
lem for a number of years and introduced 
legislation to study the entire admin- 
istration and enforcement of the Export 
Control Act. Finally last year the House 
Select Committee on Export Control was 
created. It is a five-man committee and 
I feel privileged to have been selected to 
membership on the committee. We held 
hearings last fall and again early this 
year and then recommended certain 
amendments to the act intended basical- 
ly to cut down the flow of materials to 
the Soviet bloc. The amendments won 
handily in both the House and the Sen- 
ate despite roadblocks thrown in the way 
by the State Department which sets the 
overall policy under which the 
Control Act is administered. I wish I 
could say that the flow of materials to 
the Soviet bloc is down to practically 
nothing but unfortunately that is not 
the case. There is apparently a de- 
termined effort in the executive depart- 
ment to maintain at some substantial 
level the trade flow with the Soviet bloc. 
As an example of the type of 
we run into in this regard, in a task 
force report prepared under the diret- 
tion of the present Assistant Sec: 
of State, George Ball, in the fall of 196% 
it was recommended that export con- 
trols be virtually scrapped. From my 
observation it appears to me that ther? 
are many who hold this view. I simply 
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do not see any sense in helping to build 
up the economy of the Soviet bloc 
through selling whole factories in such 
fields as chemicals, textiles, rubber prod- 
ucts, and so forth and selling them ad- 
vanced machine tools and other ma- 
terials to build up their military and 
economic potential. We are in a basic 
Struggle with the Communists. Let us 
face it squarely and decisively and hold 
the line. 

The same goes with regard to the Cuba 
Situation. The Congress can provide for 
an adequate defense program, as it has 
been doing for a number of years, and 
it can pass resolutions such as that taken 
up late in the session expressing our 
determination to prevent the Communist 
regime in Cuba from endangering our 
Security. But in the last analysis we 
must have decisive, firm leadership and 
diplomacy if we are to succeed in elimi- 
Nating malignant growths on freedom 
Such as Castro’s Cuba. 

From all the way back to the incredible 
failure at the Bay of Pigs, which was 
the result of indecision and vacillation, 
down to the present we have seen that 
We in effect have no positive policy at 
all on Cuba, except merely to wait and 
see. Everyone realizes that this is a 
Serious problem but the longer we do 
nothing, the worse it will get. Another 
Berlin wall is in effect being built. Re- 
Bardless of what approach is taken, what 
We need first of all is a firm policy to 
eliminate the Castro menace and a 
Strong conviction to carry out that 
Policy. 

Our situation today, then, at the end 
of the 87th Congress, is one which re- 
Quires the close attention of all citizens. 

Many of the items of legislation en- 
acted can affect all of us vitally, such 
as the tariff legislation, the resolutions 

on the Cuban situation, and the 
New or expanded programs which call 
for increased expenditures and increas- 
ing authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The best advice that can be given is 
to follow with interest the operation of 
Government, how it is being adminis- 

, and how your security and wel- 
fare is being affected. This will pay 
dividends to yourself and your Nation. 
The strength of any nation is in the 
hands of its citizens. I cannot urge too 
Strongly that everyone exercise the priv- 
Uege that is his of participating in the 
Operation of Government. 


The New Hawaiian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, the Rey- 
frend Abraham K. Akaka is one of 
Hawaii's foremost religious and civic 
faders who is also an authority on the 
life and people of the Hawaiian Islands. 

& sermon delivered to his congrega- 
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tion at Kawaiahao Church in Honolulu 
on Kamehameha Day, 1962, he reviewed 
the early and proud achievements of the 
Hawaiian people and noted how, within 
recent years, they seem to have declined 
in status. 

His observations, however, were not 
without hope. To the contrary, he en- 
visioned a reawakening of the dormant 
Hawaiian spirit which at one time con- 
tributed to the greatness of Hawaii. 

Reverend Akaka, together with other 
leaders of the community, is today pro- 
viding the catalyst toward this reawak- 
ening by emphasizing and pursuing pro- 
grams which would develop and utilize 
the full talents and abilities of the 
Hawaiian people—a development which 
will be most welcome by all residents of 
Hawaii regardless of ethnic ties. 

Reverend Akaka’s sermon was made 
the subject of an editorial by the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser on July 7, 1962 and I am 
pleased to place this editorial, entitled 
“The New Hawaiian” in the RECORD: 

THE NRW HAWAIIAN 


On Kamehameha Day last month, the 
Reverend Abraham K. Akaka delivered a most 
significant sermon from his pulpit at Kawai- 
ahao Church. 

He began by reciting the achievements of 
Kamehameha, who was 16 when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed in Phil- 
adelphia in 1776 and 18 when Captain Cook 
came upon these islands. 

After unifying these islands by force 
“Kamehameha went about establishing his 
nation in the arts of peace. * He set about 
establishing * * * a new rule of law—from 
the absolute power of the king to law based 
on a higher justice.” 

Kamehameha, said Dr. Akaka, although 
“not nurtured in the soil of Christian ideals 
and civilization, yet made in his lifetime the 
great strides from militarism to statesman- 
ship, from what has been called savagery 
to humanity, from being a holder of ab- 
solute power to voluntary reducing of that 
power, from a given so-called primitive re- 
ligion to a way of life that exceeded the 
highest demands of that religion.” 

He had one clear goal: “to unify and bring 
peace to these islands.” And he attained 
that goal. 

Kamehameha, said Dr, Akaka, “had a mis- 
sion in pre-Christian Hawaii.” Then came 
the missionaries. Within 28 years the Ha- 
waiians, a people who had been without a 
written language, were over 80 percent 
literate. 

“The first schools, the first churches, the 
first printing in Hawali, the first impulses 
toward developing our agricultural economy, 
the deepening of the idea of the sanctity of 
human personality and the individual worth 
of every person as a child of God—leading to 
the development of a democratic society— 
all these are fruit of the Christian mission to 
Hawaii.” ’ 

And what of today? 

We Hawaiians must now prepare ourselves 
to become missionaries to the world—a peo- 
ple trained to take that same message (of 
brotherhood) to all mankind. 

“The people who can serve God best are 
the people who are not afraid of truth. 

“Not long ago when Governor Quinn 
quoted me that our Hawaiian and part-Ha- 
Wallan people were the lowest on the human 
ladder in Hawaii—the lowest economically, 
the lowest educationally, the highest in fam- 
ily breakdown and delinquency, the highest 
in heart disease, the highest on public wel- 
fare'—he spoke the truth. 

“Though this kind of truth is hard to 
take, we cannot and must not deny truth. 
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In order to move from one point to a higher 
place, we must first know the truth about 
where we are. 

“God has a mysterious way of reaching 
down into the poorest of the land for the 
leadership He needs to lead men into new 
lands of promise“ —and he cited Abraham 
and Moses and Jesus, 

For the Hawaiians, he said, the basket 
in the bulrushes is the Kamehameha schools, 
from which should come those who will lead 
“across trackless deserts of the mind and soul 
that lie before us.” 

Dr. Akaka spoke then of how last Febru- 
ary, at the invitation of the laymen of 
Kawaiahao and himself some 40 leaders of 
Hawaiian organizations met to form a coun- 
cil that “could really develop goals and ob- 
jectives for our Hawaiian people.” 

- It was this group which studied the Booz- 
Allen-Hamilton report on Kam schools and 
then made recently published suggestions. 

“For the first time,” said Dr. Akaka, “the 
best thoughts and feelings and hopes of our 
Hawaiian people are being expressed and 
listened to. Kamehameha will be a much 
more effective school than it has been in 
the past. I think I can say that if the 
recommendations made to the board of trus- 
tees of Bishop Estate are carried out, Kame- 
hameha schools will be the best in our Na- 
tion—and will be producing the new Ha- 
waiian demanded for a new day.” 

In pursuance of this new day, he said, all 
Hawaiian organizations should join in com- 
mon programs for the improvement of the 
education, health and general well-being of 
our people. 

“For instance, I would like to see us in- 
stitute together projects in Christian family 
life. Though some of us are Protestants, 
some Catholics, some Mormons, we all have 
ideals of family living that we share in com- 
mon as Christians. n 

“I would like to see our Hawaii Heart 
Association institute research projects to de- 
termine why Hawaiians and part-Hawalians 
make up more than 49 percent of all cases of 
heart trouble in our State. 

“I would like to see more Hawaiians going 
to college and into every field with the idea 
that we are preparing ourselves for a broad 
Christian offensive. 

“I would like to see Hawallans choose high 
standards of personal life—without which 
the religion he professes becomes a farce. 

“I would like to see more Hawalians enter- 
ing politics, where the decisions that deter- 
mine how we will live are made. 

“All of these things and more, a Council 
of Hawaiian Organizations can help accom- 
plish. We must watch for influences that 
divide us—desire for power, limelight, con- 
trol, and pride.” 

“Our mission must be to revive and 
strengthen in our Hawaiian people a sense of 
destiny in building a new world.” 

In Hawaii, the part-Hawailan segment of 
our population is one of the fastest grow- 
ing—in terms of the increase of births over 
deaths. At the same time, however, the rate 
at which many are leaving the islands for 
the mainland is extremely high. 

Just why they are leaving is uncertain, but 
it is assumed that it is due in large part to 
the wider opportunities afforded on the 
mainland. 

In this group, the potential for leadership 
has never been as well developed as in our 
other ethnic groups. Here is an opportunity 
that Hawall, which needs all the leadership 
it can get, must not overlook. 

One of the sad aspects of history here is 
that the Hawaiian, who discovered and 
colonized these islands, who gave them a 
unity and a government and a culture, has 
been passed by. 

Robert C. Suggs in his new book, “Lords 
of the Blue Pacific’ (New York Graphic So- 
ciety) points out how the Hawaiians came 
here 1,800 years ago in canoes from Tahiti. 
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“When Roman galleys were timidly sailing 
the waters of the Mediterranean,” Suggs 
writes, “trying hard to keep in touch with 
land for their bearings, the Polynesians had 
already bridged a 2,200-mile abyss between 
Tahiti and Hawaii.” 

The settlers from Tahiti apparently landed 
at South Point on the big island where arche- 
ological diggings have discovered what is be- 
lieved to be the first settlement. 

Oahu was settled in 1000 A.D. and Kauai 
in 1200 A.D. The Hawaiians erected an elab- 
orate society marked by a formal religion, 
armies, a well-developed agriculture and a 
form of government under chiefs—including 
taxation. 

That society, that culture, was submerged 
with the arrival of Western civilization in 
the late 1700's, and the Hawaiian has never 
reattained the eminence he once held. 

But now, happily, there is a new breeze 
blowing in these islands, well-represented 
by the program of the Bishop estate trustees 
to upgrade and broaden the scope of Kam 
schools, including the provision of college 
scholarships for Kam graduates. 

This holds great potential for tapping the 
latent leadership capacity of the Hawaiians 
and the part-Hawalians, and it Is a develop- 
ment all island residents—of whatever ethnic 
ties—should welcome and support. 

For the fact is that although our popula- 

‘tion is composed of many groups, we of 
Hawail are indivisible. What benefits any 
single group benefits all. As one group ad- 
vances, so do the others. 

We hail this new awareness, this new de- 
termination, to enable the Hawaiian to ele- 
vate himself. The time may not be far 
distant when more and more men and 
women of Hawaiian descent will occupy posi- 
tions of leadership and influence. 

We look forward to that time—and hope 
that when it arrives the Hawaiians, whatever 
their progress, will retain the qualities of 
grace, warmth, and appreciation of life which 
are their most distinguishing characteristics. 


Verdict for New England on Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the National Fuels and En- 
ergy Study Group, set up by the Senate 
Interior Committee, I was especially in- 
terested in an editorial in the October 1 
issue of the Boston Herald which dis- 
cussed the report of our committee. 

Because this editorial is such an ap- 
propriate comment on the committee’s 
report, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VERDICT FOR New ENGLAND on On. 

A jury of experts has looked into the na- 
tional fuels problem and rendered a verdict 
for New England on residual oll. 

Its findings are definitive. There no longer 
exists any color of justification for import 
quotas. The administration must now re- 
store to New England—and the rest of the 
east coast—the freedom to buy the fuels best 
suited to its needs at freely competitive 
prices. 

The soft coal industry has lost its argu- 
ments for the limitation of residual oil use. 
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The findings come from a national fuels 
and energy study group, set up by the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee to gather all available 
information, study it, and assess its worth. 
In carrying out their assignment, the mem- 
bers of the study group “found ourselves con- 
tinuously dismayed to learn how little posi- 
tive information exists, how much is impres- 
sion and folklore.” What they have recorded 
in the 499 pages of their report, with state- 
ments by the various industries, represents 
the most enlightened thinking on the sub- 
ject today. 

So how do the arguments of the coal in- 
dustry shape up in this light? 

The coal industry argued that the coun- 
try's fuel resources were in danger of running 
low—with the exception of coal. The study 
group found that, given adequate incentives, 
there need be no shortage of fuels or of any 
particular fuel during the foreseeable future 
in either peace or war. 

The coal industry argued that there should 
be federally imposed end-use controls on 
fuels, that Congress should allocate coal, oll, 
electricity, gas, atomic energy to consumers 
according to some calculation of the need of 
conversation, The study group found no 
need for end-use control. 

The coal industry laid unemployment in 
the mines to the competition of other fuels. 
The study group found that two-thirds of 
the decline in employment came from im- 
proved efficiency in production, and only a 
third from loss of markets, 

The coal industry contended that unem- 
ployment could not be remedied by any other 
means than restrictions on competing fuels. 
The study group predicts that the demand 
for coal will increase naturally as fast as the 
general increase in fuel consumption. 

The coal industry insisted that residual oil 
imports were a substantial cause for unem- 
ployment in the coal fields. The study group 
found that restrictions on imports cannot 
lead to a significant increase in coal mine 
employment. 

These are generally in line with 
the results of eminent research by the New 
England Council and the Federal Reserve 
bank, which have furnished the New Eng- 
land delegation in Congress—and us—with 
much of the material to buttress the New 
England case against residual oil quotas. 

If New England has not won the case, it 
will be because Influence other than facts are 
brought to bear. 


Changing Europe and United States 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
October 10, I had the privilege of deliver- 
ing the Phillips Lecture of the Adult 
Education Council of Springfield, Mass., 
on the subject “Changing Europe and 
United States Policies.” Now that the 
conflicts of the 87th Congress have drawn 
to a close, it seems to me an appropriate 
time to make this speech generally avail- 
able for, I hope, dispassionate considera- 
tion. The views which are expressed, 
may I emphasize, are my own, the views 
of one Senator, a Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the lecture, previously referred 
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to, be included at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANGING EUROPE AND UNITED STATES 

POLICIES 


(By Senator Mike Mansrietp, Democrat, of 
Montana) \ 


First, let me say that in the remarks I will 
make tonight, I will be speaking in my ca- 
pacity as a Senator of the United States 
and not as the majority leader of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Although it will have taken an inordinate 
length of time to complete it, the record 
will show that the 87th Congress has disposed 
of a substantial amount of public business. 
For this work, it will be pralsed or blamed— 
at least until early November—depending 
in no small part, I should think, on one's 
political predilections. The Congress also 
failed to get through certain significant 
items of business. And for this, too, it will 
be praised or blamed, at least until early 
November. 

In the closing days of the 87th Congress, 
however, two major measures. were cleared- 
Praise or blame and political predilections, 
notwithstanding, these measures are of im- 
mense importance to the Nation. 

I refer, first, to the foreign aid appropria- 
tion. We may deplore this appropriation 
as a waste of money, as an invitation to for- 
eign ingratitude or worse. We may praise it 
as an act of farsighted humanitarianism or 
enlightened self interest. 

However we may regard it, there is no es- 
caping the fact that foreign aid is a critical 
gear in the intricate machinery of the Na- 
tion's foreign relations. 

It has continued to turn, more or less 
adequately, for many years and through sev- 
eral administrations of both political par- 
ties. It is no overstatement to say that if 
the Congress had removed the gear or 
crippled it by denying an ample appropria- 
tion it would have risked bringing down 
the entire structure on which the peace and 
security of the Nation has rested for many 
years. Faced with that reality, more than 
a sufficient number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were inclined to the course of 
prudence with respect to this program. Mem- 
bers of both parties acted to sustain the 
security and peace of the United States. 

This is not to say that misgivings were 
absent on the part of Members who voted 
for foreign aid. Many entertained serious 
doubts about one or more aspects of the 
aid program. May I say, in all frankness, 
that I personally share some of these doubts- 

I do not believe, for example, that we 
can or should accept as satisfactory for the 
indefinite future a course of foreign policy 
which places great reliance on a continued 
outflow of dollar grants to other nations- 
Nor do I believe that we should accept bY 
force of habit a course of sustaining the 
independence of nations elsewhere by main- 
taining aid-dependent governments in % 
Style to which they may have become at- 
customed. Nor do I believe that the long- 
range interests of this Nation are 
by casting aid for the economic development 
of emergent nations, a problem which has & 
rationale of its own, in the framework of a 
competitive struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

But the intelligent resolution of these and 
other doubts does not lie in the sudden 
smashing of the gear of foreign aid with all 
that that implies to the total machinery of 
foreign policy and, hence, to our peace and 
security. I believe, rather, that we must look 
for the resolution of the doubts in a con- 

changing realities 
of the international situation. We must 
look for it in constructive adjustments in 
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the foreign policies by which we geek to 
deal with these realities. And we must look 
for it, finally, in a continuous reordering 
Of both objective and administration in the 
ald program itself, as circumstances else- 
Where and at home change. In these ways 
We may anticipate, with some realism, the 
Gay when the dependency of others on the 
More dubious and costly elements of the 
ald mechanism may come to an orderly end. 
Indeed, we may look forward to the day 
When the dependency of our own policies 
for peace and security on these same dubious 
elements may also come to an orderly end. 

For this reason, among others, it seems 
to me that the President's new trade policy 
is the most important act of the recent ses- 
sion of the Congress. This first major re- 
Vision of foreign trade policy since the en- 
&ctment of the reciprocal trade program a 
Quarter of a century ago places in the hands 
Of the President authority to deal effectively 
With recent changes in the patterns of inter- 
Rational trade, The program has great sig- 
nificance for the continued growth of our 
Own domestic economy, for that growth is 
now interwoven with an expanding oversea 
trade. But even greater, perhaps, are the 
Possibilities which are opened by the new 
trade program for placing our security and 
Well-being on a more stable and equitable 
and, hopefully, a less costly basis than that 
Which now prevails. 

In this latter connection, the mew trade 
law bears a direct relationship to the focus 
Of tonight’s discussion. It has particular 
relevance to Europe, to a changing Europe, 
and to our relations with that region. 

I have already referred to the need for a 
Continuing alertness to the evolving situa- 

abroad. It is essential to effective 
foreign policy that we do not imprison our- 
Selves in a self-fashioned cage of outworn 
facts and ritualistic slogans. Certainly, we 
Ought not forget the experiences of the past. 
ut, equally, we must be alert to the realities 
Of the present and try our best to anticipate 
the needs of the future. 

This alertness is most essential with re- 
pect to Europe. For Europe has long been 
&t the core of our foreign policies, and Europe 

Changing rapidly. It is changing, more- 
Over, in ways which are likely to require 
®djustments in policies on a scale more ex- 
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We cannot yet denne the adjustments 
kach may be desirable, possible, or, indeed, 
evitable in the years ahead. Our policies 
with the policies of other nations 
aud the courses which they take will surely 
affect our own. But we will discern the lines 
of adjustment, and we shall have a better 
chance to formulate effective adjustments as 
deepen our understanding of what is 
tly transpiring in Europe. 
to nose of you who have traveled from time 
time on that Continent may have been 
Struck by the obvious manifestations of 
Change over the years. Indeed, a great 
— is readily evident in such simple mat- 
as the progressive improvement in the 
Gress of the people and the worsening of the 
1 10 problems in the major European cities. 
is evident in the copious availability of 
and other consumer goods, in the gen- 
eral intensity of commercial and industrial 
Activity. 
woe present look of Western Europe, to one 
boo, Saw it 10 or 15 years ago, is that of a 
ming prosperity. And, indeed, the eco- 
yomi indicators sustain the- apparent. 
stern Europe is prosperous, and it is dy- 


namic, It js ucing, investing, trading— 
— producing, g g 


um is a general belief that this dynam- 
is is due to the Common Market. The fact 
oe much of the economic momentum 
an Senerated in the European countries on 

essentially national but cooperative basis, 
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even before the market arrangements began 
to go into effect. We may anticipate, there- 
fore, that there is much more to come if the 
Common Market continues to live up to Its 
initial promise and, if the cooperative con- 
cepts of the market are extended outward to 
other nations. 

In any event, the atmosphere of Western 
Europe in 1962 makes it dificult to recall 
the Europe of 1945—the devastated Europe, 
stunned by long years of privation, by the 
incredible brutality and massive destructive- 
ness of the war. It is difficult, even, to re- 
call the Europe of 1950 or 1951—the Europe 
struggling to its feet with the help of the 
Marshall plan. 

Difficult though it may be, it is essential 
that we recall these earlier Europes. For it 
was in those settings that our basic postwar 
comprehensions of the European situation 
were formed, comprehensions which persist 
to some extent even today although circum- 
stances have changed greatly. 

We saw Western Europe, then, as hurt al- 
most beyond help, threatened by revolution- 
ary upheaval from within and aggression 
from without. We saw Western Europe de- 
pendent on this Nation for its very sub- 
sistence, let alone the revival or survival of 
its freedom. And after the Berlin blockade, 
we saw Europe, as a whole, split beyond any 
expectation of healing between the mono- 
lithic oppressive Stalinist system in the East 
and the reviving free nations of the West. 
And we saw, in a divided Germany the wedge 
of a deepening division in a nation and a 
continent. 

Throughout the early postwar years, our 
policies were reasonably attuned to the reali- 
ties of the European situation. They were 
policies which could produce more and more 
vehement slogans of liberation, more and 
more speeches in the Congress on liberation, 
but, unfortunately, not the actuality of a 
liberation in Eastern Europe, as we saw with 
striking clarity at the time of the Hungarian 
uprising, But they were policies which, with 
less and less fanfare, were appropriate to the 
restoration of Western Germany, the recovery 
of Western Europe and to the protection of 
its renewed vitality and freedom. 

Western Europe readily accepted our lead- 
ership in those years. Cynics might note 
that the Europeans had little choice. But 
I prefer to think that our leadership was ac- 
cepted in major part because it was an un- 
derstanding, effective, and responsible lead- 
ership. We pursued policies which Western 
Europeans as serving their in- 
terests and policies which served our own 
interests, by safeguarding the security, the 
peace, the progress—the essential well- 
being—of the people of the United States at 
a realistic and bearable cost. 

As I have noted, attitudes tend to persist 
even after the circumstances which give rise 
to them have changed. National policies 
and administration are subject at least to the 
same inertia. If we would deal effectively 
with the Europe of 1962, therefore, we must 
now grasp firmly the fact that we are no 
longer dealing with the Europe of 1945 or 
1950. In Western Europe, we are no longer 
dealing—to be blunt—with the gaunt and 
shabby economic dependent, the shocked, 
tottering and willing dependent of the ear- 
lier years. On the contrary, Western Europe, 
today, is on its feet and has been for several 
years. More, it Is running. 

Indeed there are certain as of the 
change which has taken place which border 
on the ironic. European countries, for 
example, were once in little demand in the 
international financial markets. Some of 
these currencies are now in relatively greater 
demand than our own. Not so long ago we 
legislated inducements to encourage Amer- 
ican enterprise to invest in Western Europe 
and found very few takers. Now we are con- 
cerned and properly so by the great outflow 
of American capital to that region, and we 
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are seeking to stimulate Western European 
investment in this country as a partial coun- 
terbalance, Once we were badgered for loans 
by Western Europeans. In recent years we 
have been seeking a speedup in repayment of 
various obligations and what is more, the 
Europeans have been repaying in advance. 

Once we placed abroad, as far as possible, 
orders for arms and munitions and other 
material for NATO. Now, we are pressing 
the European allies to make their military 
purchases in the United States as a means 
of obtaining foreign exchange to offset the 
dollar outflow involved in keeping our mili- 
tary forces in Europe. 

I do not cite these examples in dismay or 
alarm. The recovery and prosperity of 
Western Europe were the ends which we 
sought because our national interests are 
interwoven with these ends. Moreover, the 
international financial position of the United 
States is one of great reserves and in the 
past year this position has apparently 
strengthened. I cite the unusual and ironic 
turnabouts, rather to indicate the extent 
to which economic circumstances have 
changed in Western Europe. 

The transition has not been sudden. And 
as it has taken place, our policies—sooner or 
later—have generally adjusted to the 
changes. Some of the examples which I 
have just cited are representative of specific 
adjustments. But in more general terms, 
we might note that the policies of postwar 
relief to a stricken Europe, the postwar 
loans, the Marshall plan, have long since 
passed into history. With the exception 
of Spain, no economic aid of any kind has 
been extended to Western Europe for several 
years, 

From one-sided economic aid, in short, 
we have progressed to a vastly expanded two- 
way trade—regular commercial trade. This 
trade has flourished, and it now encompasses 
one-third of our total trade, $6.3 billion in 
exports to Western Europe, and $4.7 billion 
in imports from Western Europe in 1961. 
Compare these figures with a prewar trade 
which, in 1938 stood at $1.2 billion in ex- 
ports and $474 million in imports. Apart 
from its other virtues, the Marshall plan 
was a key factor in bringing about this im- 
mensely and mutually advantageous growth 
in trade. 

It is doubtful, however, that we can coast 
indefinitely in this satisfactory situation 
even if we so desired. It is not likely that we 
shall be able to avoid difficulties in the pe- 
riod ahead in our relations with Western 
Europe. The basic question which is loom- 
ing is whether a surge forward in Western 
cooperation, notably in trade, is now pos- 
sible, indeed, necessary. 

The major decisions in this connection 
cannot long be avoided. Indeed, Western 
Europe is moving toward them largely on a 
self-generated momentum. The Inner Six 
countries—Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—are impelled 
by the high initial effectiveness of the Com- 
mon Market into a speedup in the removal 
of economic impediments as among them- 
selves, As a group, moveover, they are at 
& point at which there will be a t 
step forward in the freeing of trade with 
nations outside the Market or the heighten- 
ing of restrictions on that trade. Moreover, 
the very success of the Common. Market ap- 
pears to be serving as a stimulus to inte- 
grated and quasi-independent European at- 
tion on other matters, particularly on the 
part of the core nations of Western Germany 
and France. And the resolution of the 
Algerian question is likely to increase this 
stimulus. ; 

Britain and other Western European na- 
tions linked in the free trade area com- 
monly called the Outer Seven, are also car- 
ried toward major decisions largely by the 

of the Common Market to their 


trade, They are drawn by both the great 
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promise and the uncertain propects with 
which the market confronts them. And 
finally, we are impelled toward major de- 
cisions not only by considerations of trade 
but because of the key position which all of 
Western Europe—and a changing Europe 
occupies in the structure of policy upon 
which our peace and security depends. 

We find ourselves, in short, in a period of 
major transition in Western Europe during 
which many questions, economic and more 
than economic, are appearing and demand- 
ing answers. We do not yet know all the 
questions, let alone the answers. For it does 
not rest with us alone to pose the one or to 
compose the other. 

It is in this context that the action of the 
Congress in enacting into law the President's 
new trade program assumes great importance 
to the Nation. In a most responsible and 
nonpartisan achievement and by overwhelm- 
ing vote the Congress has equipped the 
President to deal with the several possibili- 
ties which are emerging, all of which have 
great significance for the Nation's security, 
peace and well-being. 

It is easy enough to visualize these pos- 
sibilities in an optimistic light. One might 
look ahead, for example, to the entry of the 
United Kingdom and other European na- 

` tions Into the Common Market or, in other 

ways, the devising of satisfactory trade ar- 
rangements between the Inner Six and Outer 
Seven of Europe so that they will not find 
themselves at sixes and sevens, One might 
look ahead, too, to the immense possibilities 
of trade growth between this Nation and 
all of Western Europe, through the recip- 
rocal removal of trade barriers, in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, under the General Agreement for 
Tariffs and Trade and in other ways. 

Indeed these optimistic possibilities are 
now open. But in all reallsm we must recog- 
nize that they are not the only possibilities. 
In this connection, I would point to the difi- 
culties which have arisen in the course of 
British negotiation for membership in the 
Common Market. It is understandable that 
there should be difficulties and cautions on 
both sides in these negotiations. But the 
hesitancies should not be dismissed by the 
glib assertion that it is just a matter of 
Britain “wanting the cake and eating it too.” 
There is more invyolved—much more. 

And much of -what is involved is con- 
cerned with the Commonwealth. We will do 
well to remember that the Commonwealth, 
whatever its shortcomings, remains a sig- 
nificant factor for restraint and order and 
the evolution of freedom in a world which is 
never far from chaos and filled with tyranny. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that arrange- 
ments will be devised which permit recon- 
ciliation of new British ties with Western 
Europe with the maintenance of the Com- 
monwealth. For such a reconciliation may 
well decide whether present trends in West- 
ern Europe will turn inward or outward, to- 
ward seclusion or inclusion, in the direction 
of fragmentation or toward more effective 
cooperation among all the free nations in 
meeting the worldwide problems of freedom. 

If the coming transition in Western Eu- 
rope will require adjustments in our eco- 
nomic policies it Is not unlikely that it will 
require adjustments in political and defense 
policies. Again, it is possible to view the 
possibilities in a most optimistic light. 

We might assume, for example, that the 
great economic progress of Western Europe 
might produce a steady closing of political 
as well as economic ranks and the develop- 
ment of more effective common approaches 
toward Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
and toward all the issues involved in a com- 
mon advance of freedom throughout the 
world, One might also assume the continu- 
ation and deepening of military cooperation 
under NATO, with the Europeans bearing 
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an increased share of its costs in manpower 
and materiel, commensurate with the im- 
provement in their economic situation. 

Yet, we would not see the present situa- 
tion fully if we did not also note certain 
tendencies which suggest alternative possi- 
bilities. We must note, for example, that 
Western policies with regard to China and 
other parts of the Far East are by no means 
parallel policies, let alone common policies, 
and the gap which has existed for years 
shows no sign of closing. That may be un- 
derstandable inasmuch as the Far East has 
become increasingly remote from the con- 
cern of Western Europe even as it has come 
closer to ours. But near at hand, we can- 
not ignore the fact that the profitable trade 
and shipping enticements which have existed 
since the breakdown in our relationships 
with Cuba have proved too much for some 
NATO members to resist. Again, I suppose 
one might rationalize this situation by not- 
ing that many of the NATO members are 
maritime nations and, as such, have tradi- 
tional reluctances or legal restraints against 
introducing impediments to commerce on 
the seas, and further, that Cuba is some- 
what remote from their immediate interests. 

But even more directly, in the North At- 
lantic relationship itself, a relationship in 
which, presumably, the security and other 
interests of the European members are at 
least equally and probably more at stake, 
we cannot fail to notice certain anomalous 
tendencies. 

There are obvious differences over nuclear 
strategy which far from being resolved, ap- 
pear to be deepening. Further, it is years 
since NATO established a force goal of 30 
divisions in Western Europe. At the present 
time, however, there are only 23 divisions in 
the region, and so far as I am aware, the 
only increments to its strength in the past 
half decade have come from the United 
States and West Germany which now sup- 
plies half of the European contingent. This 
is the case despite the fact that economic 
growth throughout Western Europe would 
appear to equip the nations of that region 
to increase their expenditures for the com- 
mon defense and permit us to reduce ours. 

In this instance, we are confronted with 
an almost inescapable conclusion that the 
Western European allies are either most 
lackadaisical about their security or they 
see the military threat to the North Atlantic 
region or at least to Western Europe in a 
far different perspective than do we. 

This conclusion, moreover, is reinforced by 
another anomaly in the current situation. I 
allude to it by pointing out that much of 
the discussion of foreign policy in the last 
Congress, as in its predecessors, revealed a 
continued deep ideological hostility and se- 
curity concern with respect to any and all 
relations with Eastern Europe. The con- 
gressional concern included Yugoslavia and 
Poland despite the fact the Presidents of 
both parties throughout the years have urged 
& somewhat different approach at least to 
these two Eastern European nations. 

With this exception and despite occasion- 
al short-lived efforts to improve the tone 
of United States-Soviet relations—as for ex- 
ample during the Geneva Conference of 1955 
and when the spirit of Camp David pre- 
valled—our relations with Eastern Europe 
have, in fact, been extremely limited, involv- 
ing minimal diplomatic and cultural contact 
and small-scale—in some instances—trivial 
trade. The closed-door situation in the East 
European Communist countries, of course, 
has been a factor in this situation. At the 
time the Marshall plan was proposed, for 
example, the Eastern European governments 
under Stalin's dictation isolated themselves 
almost completely from contact with the 
West. But it is also true that we imposed, 
as a matter of policy, our own quasi-quar- 
antine on relations with that region and 
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have retained it through the years. The 
principal motives, apparently, have been a 
belief that any other course would adversely 
affect the security of the West and the hope 
that quasi-quarantine would contribute to 
a liberation of the Eastern European people 
from oppressive Communist governments. 

In any event, our policies with respect to 
Eastern Europe have involved stringent trade 
controls for many years. These controls have 
acted to keep our commerce with all of the 
Eastern European countries at a very low 
level. Exclusive of trade with Poland and 
Yugoslavia, it has amounted to under $100 
million a year. And the great bulk of the 
$100 million consists of trade with the So- 
viet Union. By contrast, our commerce with 
Yugoslavia and Poland, unfolding under 4 
somewhat eased policy, came to over $300 
million in 1961. 

It would be reasonable to assume that & 
parallel policy towards Eastern Europe would 
prevail among our NATO allies. They are 
closer to the source of danger, sharing the 
control of the Continent with the Commu- 
nist governments. Their stake in the secu- 
rity of the West and the liberation of Eastern 
Europe would appear at least equal to our 
own. 

But we look in vain, if we look for parallel 
policies. With the Soviet Union alone, for 
example, the trade of the NATO nations of 
Europe amounted to over $1.5 billion in 1961. 
And the trade of our NATO allies with East- 
ern European countries, exclusive of the So- 
viet Union, in the same year came to & 
total of over $2 billion. 

Indeed, in the case of West Germany, trade 
with East Germany has been about $500 mil- 
lion a year for the past 5 years. West German 
trade with the Soviet Union alone amounted 
to $400 million in 1961, equal to our total 
trade with all of Eastern Europe, including 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Moreover, the trade figures are a bare- 
bones indicator of the extent of Increasing 
contact between West and East Europe, Add 
to it, a growing intra-European tourism- 
Add to it, the spread of commercial aviation 
networks until they embrace both parts of 
Europe and include principal European car- 
riers. Add to it the direct rail service now 
available between Moscow and Rome, Paris 
and London. Add to it new credit agreements 
and seagoing shipping arrangements which 
facilitate the flow of trade between the two 
parts of Europe. 

What begins to emerge from these and 
other indicators is a far different portrait of 
the all-European situation than that which 
prevailed a decade or more ago, the period 
in which our general comprehensions were 
formed and our basic political and defensive 
policies established. The contemporary por- 
trait hardly suggests a Western Europe cow- 
ering with fear before the threat of imminent 
Soviet invasion, or subversion from Eastern 
Europe. It hardly suggests a Britain, Ger- 
many, France, or Italy which hold that the 
way to induce change in Eastern Europe 18 
to isolate it. It hardly suggests Western Eu- 
rope standing firm or even standing still, in- 
sofar as contact with Eastern Europe is con- 
cerned. 

On the contrary, the current situation ap- 
pears to be that of a Europe which while 
it may be separated on ideological lines ís 
finding, through an extensive commerce and 
other contacts, a tolerable way to live with 
the division. This is a far different Europe 
than that which existed at the time our 
present policies of quasi-quarantine of East- 
ern Europe were devised. It is a far dif- 
ferent Europe than that which is sugges 
by the situation in Berlin in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union confront 
each other in a continuous state of incipient 
conflict. 

It is a Europe, in short, which appears to 
have changed markedly in a decade, except at 
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Berlin. So much has it changed that it 
Suggests the desirability of a critical exami- 
nation of both our comprehensions of the 
Situation and the policies which are derived 
from them to determine whether both may 
have fallen somewhat behind the times. We 
Will not serve our own interests if we cloak 
the realities of the present situation in the 
facts and slogans of the past. Policies per- 
sisted in long after circumstances alter risk 
evancy or worse. 

Certainly, we ought never to approach 
Changes in foreign policy lightly, Neither 
Ought we to fear them. We must always be 
Prepared to seek them If, in the light of al- 
tered situations, changes may be indicated 
pi of our own security, peace, and well- 

In the end, it is the President who has the 
awesome responsibility of decision in these 
Matters. But I have long believed that any 
President gains from thoughtful public con- 
Sideration of foreign policy. Nor is such 
Consideration impossible in this country un- 
til after November, as Mr. Khrushchev ap- 
Pears to think. The questions involved in 
Our relations with the rest of the world are 
Not political; they are national. The people 
Of this Nation have long since shown a 
Capacity to separate the two and, in time, 
to deal with those in public life who fall to 
Separate them. It is with continued con- 
fidence in that capacity, therefore, that I 
Suggest to you some aspects of the European 
Situation and our policies, which are in need 
at thorough and dispassionate public ex- 
amination, 

1. It does not seem to me unreasonable, 
for example, to anticipate that the impact of 

economic transition in Western Europe is 
und to be felt, not only in economic mat- 
ters, but throughout the structure of West- 
ern cooperation. It seems to me, further, 
that our once preponderant position of re- 
®ponsibility must evolve into a greater shar- 
of responsibility tn line with the dimin- 
g differences between the basic capaci- 
tles of the Europeans and ourselves as the ef- 
fect of World War II on Europe recedes into 
history, There is no failure of leadership in 
adjustment to this reality. Rather, it is an 
€ssential of leadership. It would, indeed, be 
u fallure if we were to cling to an excessive 
Teeponsibility in Western affairs on a mis- 
n assumption that nothing has changed 
the need for us is little different than it 
ever was and that special sacrifices on our 
must continue. In that presumptive 
Course lies not only unnecessary tension but 
cost and unnecessary risk for 

the security of our own people. 
tultable to the present, it seems to 
+ is the course of a less ritualistic pur- 
Sult and, at the same time; a more realistic 
t of interdependence among the West- 
ern nations on the basis of a more proximate 
2 ty of benefit and sacrifice in our rela- 
ons, We may begin to find such a course 
through the new trade program and a great 
ion of trade, not only with the Com- 
Mon Market but with all the Western Euro- 
n nations. Certainly, that is precisely 
Taat the policy Is designed to permit, and 
ve no doubt that the President will pur- 
Sue it with vigor. But we need to be pre- 
Pared for some very hard and difficult bar- 
Falning in the days ahead. We must be 
th ed to look to our national needs with 
© same frank concern as do others. Un- 
des we are so prepared we may well find our- 
3 continuing to carry more of the bur- 
5 of interdependence while enjoying less 
its benefits. We will do well, too, to 
2 certain that the trade interests of Latin 
whee Japan, and other nations with 
om close and fortuitous relations are en- 
are not shunted aside in the effort 
Strengthen the ties across the Atiantic. 
2. If the of the adjustments 
Our course are to be found in the new 
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trade program, they are not likely to end 
with that program. For, I do not think that 
We can discount for much longer, the exist- 
ence of Western European concepts of secur- 
ity needs which differ considerably from our 
own. Nor can we ignore the continued re- 
luctance of Western European governments 
to increase their sacrifices for the common 
defense in the patterns which were deter- 
mined some years ago. 

May I say the Europeans have an equal 
right to their views as to what may pres- 
ently be necessary to their defense, to the 
common NATO defense, and every considera- 
tion should be given to their views. But 
equally, we have a right and a responsibility 
to examine the extent of our commitment 
to the common defense, particularly in view 
of the failure to reach the NATO force goals, 
in view of the consistent balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits which we have experienced 
for several years, in view of the expanded 
European capacity to bear a larger share of 
the common costs if they were so inclined, 
and in view of the enormous burden of as- 
sistance which we have carried and are 
carrying, largely alone, with respect to other 
areas of the world. It would appear to me 
that, at the least, the time is already past 
due when the remaining military aid pro- 
grams to Western Europe should follow the 
economic ald programs into history. Nor 
is it unreasonable to consider a future re- 
duction In our expensive ground force com- 
mitment to Europe—both in manpower and 
in dollars—if a reduction might be nego- 
tiated for a reciprocal withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Eastern Europe. Any such re- 
duction is, of courre, inseparable from a sat- 
isfactory and enduring resolution of the Ber- 
lin question. Otherwise, we would be in the 
impossible situation of reducing forces in 
Europe one day only to have to increase 
them the next. 

3. Prospects for any such course are also 
partially dependent on the situation in East- 
ern Europe. And it ts difficult to speak of 
the prerent situation in that region with 
any precision. Our public sources of in- 
formation are somewhat limited, to say the 
least. Nevertheless, policies which still de- 
rive from an interpretation of that region 
as the Soviet monolith which it was in Sta- 
lin’s day seem to me to be open to question, 

Certainly, Eastern Europe remains an area 
of preponderant Soviet influence. Certainly, 
Communist nations of the region are linked 
in the Warsaw Pact. But it is hardly accu- 
rate to see the Soviet relationship with Fin- 
land and with Poland in the same perspec- 
tive; nor is it valid to equate the Soviet re- 
lationship with East Germany and with 
Yugoslavia, nor the Soviet relationship with 
Poland and with Bulgaria, Rumania or Al- 
bania. Indeed, the latter country has actu- 
ally severed diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and sent its military mission 
packing. 

What meaning, If any, these and other dif- 
ferences in Enstern Europe may have to the 
peace and welfare of the United States is an 
open question. But nothing is gained by 
closing our eyes to the fact that differences 
do exist or by regarding as sacrosanct policies 
which derive from earlier assumptions with 
regard to the region from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. 

On that basis alone, the policies which 
we have pursued more or less consistently 
with all of Eastern Europe except Finland 
and to a lesser extent with Yugoslavia and 
Poland for a decade and a half clearly re- 
quire careful scrutiny, When we consider, 
further, that NATO trade with Eastern 
Europe has risen to a level of $3.5 billion 
and otber East-West European relationships 
have greatly expanded, while we have con- 
tinued to maintain a quasi-quarantine, the 
need for thoughtful review becomes even 
more evident, 
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I would reiterate that prospects for an 

orderly improvement of our policies with re- 

to Europe or, at least, a safe reduction 

in their burdens on the public, are likely to 

prove remote so long as there is a continu- 
ance of the present tension in Berlin. 

It is the policy and, by this time, it should 
be clear to all that it is the policy of the 
United States neither to be provoked into 
unnecessary war nor to surrender Allied 
rights in Berlin to force. Whatever is neces- 
sary to assert that policy will be done. But 
let there be no mistake as to the cost of that 
situation to this Nation. The increase of 
several billions in the defense budget in the 
last 2 years was closely related to it. The 
callup of National Guardsmen and Reserve 
components last year was directly related 
to it. The grant of standby authority to the 
President to do the same this year is re- 
lated to It. 

I would point out, further, that the rights 
which we are seeking to safeguard in Ber- 
lin are Allied rights even though the prin- 
cipal responsibility and cost for upholding 
them has been borne by this Nation since 
1948. It seems to me that, in the light of 
the altered situation in Europe, we may prop- 
erly inquire whether the Berlin situation to- 
day is not at least as much a responsibility of 
the Germans and the Europeans as it is of 
the United States. We may properly in- 
quire, whether or not in view of the cata- 
strophic implications which this situation 
contains, it has not become, to some extent, 
a worldwide responsibility to share. 

It would appear to me that we have every 
right to insist that those whose interests are 
at least as directly involved as ours bear more 
equitably the risks and costs which are in- 
volved. At the least, it would appear to me 
that they join in an effort to find a rational 
alternative to this dangerous and costly situ- 
ation, by such honorable means as may be 
open, be it by diplomacy, be it through the 
United Nations or through conferences on 
Germany at which the European nations who 
may be prepared to contribute, as well as 
Germans, might be present. Indeed, it is 
not at all inappropriate that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union move further 
back In such negotiations while the Euro- 
peans themselves make a greater effort to 
find answers to the problems posed at Berlin 
by a divided Germany. 

In any event, I do not believe that we 
should be dissuaded from seeking more 
rational answers to the Berlin dilemma and 
related questions by the raised eyebrows or 
the relatively cost-free reticences of others, 
so long as we continue to bear the pre- 
ponderant burden of cost and responsibility. 

To stand firm while circumstances move on 
is not to stand firm at all. It is to recede 
into irrelevance and a frustrating impotence 
from which the only escape may be 
and ignominious retreat or a war of mutual 
annihilation. The President deserves to be 
sustained at home and by allies abroad as he 
engages in an unremitting search for a bet- 
ter answer to the dilemma. And the hour is 
indeed already very late in Berlin. 

I have discussed these matters 3 
tonight, notwithstanding the fact 0 
winds of October have already begun to 
kindle the political fires of November. I 
have felt free to do so because these ques- 
tions of a changing Europe and our foreign 
policies will be with us all regardless of the 
outcome of the election. 

With the President remains the awesome 
responsibility of decision. He will have to 
make the decisions—decisions on which 
hinge the security, the peace, and the well- 
being of generations. In all frankness, the 
decisions which are reached with regard to 
foreign policy are not likely to differ signifi- 
cantly whatever the political composition of 
the next Congress. In these national mat- 
ters, I am confident that President Kennedy 
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will continue to have the support of the pre- 
ponderance of the Membership of Congress, 
as did his predecessor. And I am confident, 
too, that he will have the preponderant sup- 
port of the people of the United States. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, ques- 
tions have been raised concerning the 
possibility that funds appropriated for 
use as Federal grants under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act might be di- 
verted to assist in providing local public 
works which do not result in a true in- 
crease in curernt local employment be- 
cause the same volume of construction 
could just as well have been provided 
without the assistance of the new Federal 
grants. These are worthwhile questions 
because the basic purpose of the act is 
the alleviation of current unemployment 
through accelerated construction of pub- 
lic works. 

Such a diversion of grant funds is 
barred by the plain meaning of the law, 
and I am pleased to note that precau- 
tions have already been taken downtown 
to prevent grant funds from being 
dissipated. 

On September 7, in anticipation of the 
enactment of the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, the Community Facilities Com- 
missioner telegraphed all Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Regional offices 
that public facility projects which had 
previously been approved for loans under 
the public facility loans program would 
not be eligible for public works accelera- 
tion grants. The telegram also directed 
the field offices that all applications for 
Federal loans which are pending are to 
be processed to completion and, if the 
projects are found eligible for loan as- 
sistance, they would not be eligible for 
the new grants. 

So far as new applications for Federal 
aid for local public works are concerned, 
section 4(a) of the Public Works Accel- 
eration Act contains an express limita- 
tion which assures that the Federal 
grants will in fact result in additional 
local public works construction and in 
additional employment, during the fiscal 
year. That section states that no part 
of any grant allocation under the Public 
Works Acceleration Act “shall be made 
available during any fiscal year to any 
State or local government for any public 
works project, unless the proposed or 
planned total expenditure (exclusive of 
Federal funds) of such State or local 
government during such fiscal year for 
all its capital improvement projects is 
increased by an amount approximately 
equal to the non-Federal funds required 
to be made available for such public 
works project.” 
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Under this language, Federal grants 
for public works acceleration may be 
made only if theré is a resulting increase 
in the aggregate public works construc- 
tion of the locality during the fiscal 
year. Some of the projects aided by 
Federal grants will be projects which are 
themselves not feasible without the 
grants. Others will be projetes which 
could possibly have been started with 
just loan assistance, or without Federal 
aid, but which should be approved be- 
cause the grants make it possible for the 
community to undertake aided and non- 
aided projects which, taken together, re- 
sult in increased public works construc- 
tion and local employment during the 
fiscal year. Section 4(a) of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act is thus designed 
to permit communities to select from a 
wide range of local projects those most 
capable of getting off to a quick start, 
thereby serving the basic purpose of the 
Acceleration Act. Also, under this lan- 
guage, an applicant locality would not 
be required to exhaust all its financing 
capacity on its first projects and then 
receive approval of Federal grants only 
for later projects when, as is possible, 
Federal grant funds will meanwhile have 
been exhausted. 

Eligible projects in eligible communi- 
ties would in most cases be assisted by 
50 percent Federal grants. In addition, 
there would be some other projects eligi- 
ble for Federal grants of between 50 and 
75 percent of their cost. However, each 
of these projects would have to meet an 
additional test. That is, the locality in 
addition to being a redevelopment area 
or unemployment area, would have to 
show under section 3(c) of the Public 
Works Acceleration Act, that it does not 
have economic and financial capacity to 
assume all of the additional financial 
obligations required by the project with- 
out a Federal grant in excess of 50 per- 
cent of project cost. 


Printing of Committee Activity Reports 
SPEECH 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the printing of committee 
activity reports for the session, as vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, I wish to remind the chairman 
of all commitees that the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing has very properly ruled 
that the printing of such reports, both as 
committee prints and in the Recorp, is 
duplication, the cost of which cannot be 
justified. 

It is requested that committee chair- 
men decide whether they wish these re- 
ports printed as committee prints or in 
the Recorp, since the Government Print- 
ing Office will be directed not to print 
them both ways. 
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Report to Constituents in 22d District of 
California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
87th Congress draws to a close, I wish 
to report to my constituents, in some de- 
tail, my voting record and my evaluation 
of the accomplishments of this Congress. 
Let me first, however, make an observa- 
tion for both my colleagues and my con- 
stituents. 

One cannot serve a term in this great 
legislative body without gaining re- 
newed confidence in this Nation and our 
form of government. Representing the 
half million people in the San Fernando 
Valley has been an interesting, educa- 
tional, sometimes frustrating, but, above 
all, inspiring experience. 

I know that some of my constituents 
will differ with me on some votes, just 
as my colleagues may, from time to time, 
differ. But our system is great because 
we retain the right to differ and the re- 
sponsibility to protect the views of the 
minority and the freedom and sover- 
eignty of the individual. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Of all the challenges faced by this 
Congress, none was more important than 
safeguarding our Nation's security. 
The 87th Congress has unanimously 
supported the requests of the President 
in this area, giving additional emphasis 
to our conventional military and naval 
forces and broadening the base of our 
strategic strike power with the Polaris 
weapons system. 

If there was any question about the 
wisdom of these moves, it was answered 
during the Berlin crisis last year, when 
our swift response to the Soviet threat 
resulted in a relaxation of tension at 
least for the moment. 

With all our complex, sophisticated 
and overpowering weaponry, it is appro- 
priate to note that the backbone of our 
Nation’s defense is still the same as it 
was 186 years ago: the citizen soldier. 
Twice during the 87th Congress, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was given authority tO - 
call up Reserves and National Guards- 
men to meet threats of the cold war. 
California’s 22d District and the Nation 
are properly grateful to guardsmen of 
the 146th Air Transport Wing, based in 
Van Nuys, for their contribution to 
maintaining freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Every American hopes and believes 
that the final answer to the world’s 
problems does not lie in the direction of 
an arms race and nuclear balance 
terror. We all share, I believe, a convic- 
tion that war is not a solution to these 
problems. We all would welcome a shift 
from this emphasis in our cold war com- 
petition with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites to competition in the area 
ideas and economic accomplishment. 


1962 


The mutual security program, which 
Was so effective in combating the spread 
of communism in Western Europe and 
Japan and the Philippines, has been re- 
Viewed and revised to more nearly fit 
the needs of developing nations, Ad- 
Citionally, we have turned greater at- 
tention to our Latin American neigh- 
bors in the framework of the Alliance for 
Progress—a new concept of social re- 
form and self-help, Our own national 
interests and the cause of freedom in the 
World dictate that the scourge of Com- 
Munism in Cuba be isolated and eradi- 
Cated. The Alliance for Progress is our 
Breatest hope for accomplishing this 
goal without military action. 

The Trade Expansion Act provides 
the format for stepped-up trade he- 
tween ourselves and the other free na- 
tions of the world. Establishment of an 
Arms Control Agency, a Peace Corps, 
and renewed support for the United 
Nations are additional evidences of our 
desire to reach peaceful, not military, 
Solutions to the complex problems which 
face us. 

THE SPACE PROGRAM 

Tt has been my privilege in this Con- 
gress to serve on the Science and Astro- 
Nautics Committee of the House. This 
has afforded me an opportunity to re- 
View our space program close up, and to 
assess our objectives and progress so far. 

my view, we have set ourselves im- 
Portant and realistic goals, and our 
progress to date has been satisfactory. 

Candidly, we must note that the Rus- 

have some capabilities in space 
We cannot match. Chiefly, these are in 
the size of the objects which they can 
Orbit. Nevertheless, our superiority in 
& number of other important areas of 
Space exploration is unchallenged. An 
example is the ability of our scientists to 

far more about space environment 
With more sophisticated, highly instru- 
Mented packages in space, and their abil- 
ity to apply that knowledge. 

We should not be panicked into s 
Wasteful, hurry-up program in areas 
Where the Russians now lead us. 

ther, we should continue the program 
We now pursue to overcome this disad- 
Vantage. Such a program holds prom- 

for a better life on this planet and the 
ability to explore other planets through 
technology. The technological revolu- 
tion of our generation will raise living 
dards of all men as dramatically as 


ag industrial revolution did a century 
0. 


CRIME AND COMMUNISM 


This Congress also passed a number 
of important measures designed to im- 
Prove the administration of justice and 
arm the Attorney General with better 
Weapons to fight organized crime 

ughout the United States. 
c A total of 73 new Federal judges, 4 in 
alifornia, were approved, to guarantee 
ppeedier, and thus fairer, dispensing of 
ce for everyone who comes before 
tion: court. Regulations in the Na- 
mal Security Agency were tightened. 
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The Attorney General has an impressive 
record of convictions, aided in part by 
legislation of the 87th Congress. 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Farm legislation is as important to the 
city taxpayer and consumer as it is to 
the farmer himself. The soil bank—or 
Benson plan—saddied the Nation with a 
very costly program which led to unbe- 
lievable surpluses. The key to this com- 
plex problem is, I believe, proper controls 
on overproduction. In its efforts to ap- 
ply the brakes to this agricultural 
“Frankenstein,” the Administration and 
the leadership in the 87th Congress have 
been hampered by resistance from farm 
pressure groups who fought every reas- 
onable restriction on unbridled produc- 
tion while holding out for continued high 
subsidy payments. 

I opposed the 1961 farm bill because in 
my opinion, it did not go far enough to 
curb overproduction. I did support the 
1961 feed grain and the 1962 farm bills 
because they improved existing laws. 
But they do not go far enough and much 
more attention must be given this prob- 
lem in the 88th Congress. 

Let me cite one solid achievement in 
this area, however. ‘Today there are 700 
million fewer bushels in Government 
storage bins than there were when this 
Congressional Session began. This 
year’s farm bill should go a long way 
toward reducing the surpluses still stored 
at great cost to the U.S. taxpayer. 

In the field of our natural resources 
and recreational areas, some progress 
has also been made in this Congress. 
Notable is the Point Reyes bill, establish- 
ing a Point Reyes National Seashore 
Park, north of San Francisco. We still 
need a comprehensive wilderness bill to 
more equitably balance the needs of 
commercial interests and the recreation- 
seeking public. Our national parks are 
inadequate for the needs of our growing 
population. It would be tragic if we 
failed to meet the challenge of tomor- 
row. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

Responsible steps to assist veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, both 
in arcas of rehabilitation and compensa- 
tion rates, were taken in this session of 
Congress. I think we have failed, how- 
ever, to give enough attention to the 
problems of Reservists called to active 
duty. 

It is apparent that the cold war is far 
from over, and many men will be called 
to active duty from time to time. In my 
view, they are entitled to the same types 
of assistance to adjust their financial 
responsibilities as were extended to those 
of us who served in World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

GENERAL DOMESTIC LEGISLATION ` 


In housing, in job retraining, in area 
redevelopment, the 87th Congress has a 
record of solid achievement. Im other 
areas—notably education—this Congress 
has not carried out its mandate. To cite 
the accomplishments: 


greatest natural resource; 
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The 1962 Housing Act makes private 
ownership of homes more easily available 
for people of modest income. It also 
provides for accelerated housing pro- 
grams for our senior citizens. The Area 
Redevelopment Act, the extension of 
unemployment compensation, expanded 
social security coverage, and the Man- 
power Retraining Act also represent 
marked progress in combating the re- 
cession and meeting the needs of our 
jobless and retired population. Objec- 
tive of this legislation is to keep men on 
the job, off the dole. 

The 1962 tax reform bill did not go as 
far as some would have liked. It did 
provide tax relief for small businessmen, 
and closed some of the more glaring tax- 
avoidance loopholes. Of major import 
to the movie industry was repeal of the 
“foreign residence” tax exemption which 
has caused such an impetus to “run- 
away” movie production. There will no 
longer be the “foreign residence” tax in- 
centive which has hurt the local industry. 

Most disappointing of all to me has 
been our failure to enact legislation in 
the field of higher education. In my 
opinion, our national interest demands 
that every American have the opportu- 
nity to develop his full potential under 
free public education. Anything less 
than this constitutes a waste of our 
individual 
Americans. It is imperative that the 
next Congress adopt legislation to enable 
the Federal Government to fill its proper 
role in this field. 

BILLS WHICH I HAVE SPONSORED 


I am pleased that some of the legisla- 
tion that I personally sponsored received 
favorable action. My bill to make FHA 
home improvement loans available for 
street and sidewalk improvements re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and favorable 
comment from the Housing Subcommit- 
tee. It will very probably be included in 
the 1963 omnibus housing bill. 

My amendment to both the National 
Science Foundation and the Defense Ed- 
ucation Act scholarships, introduced 
separately in the House but combined in 
the Senate, substantially improves se- 
curity regulations. (Became law.) It 
repeals the disclaimer affidavit and spe- 
cifically excludes Communists from eligi- 
bility for scholarships. 

Action on my bill to provide a Federal 
building in the Valley Administrative 
Center in Van Nuys, has been pending for 
several months. Because of the delay, 
I sought the help of the President. I be- 
lieve early financing of the project is 
imperative. 

A number of private relief bills have 
been acted upon favorably by the House, 
and some have been enacted into law. 

VOTING RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a table which lists major legislative 
decisions made in the 87th Congress and 
my position on each of them: 
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My vote Issue Outcome* 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 5 

Supported --| Creates 63 additional U.S. district court ee ee and 10 in circuit courts to meet Increasing caseloads. (4 in California.) Public Law 87-136. 

Supported Authorizes FBI to pursue across State lines any ive accused of an offense punishable by more than 1 year in prison Public Law 87-368. 

pported..... Prohibits and fixes penalty for interstate transmission of bets by wire communications Public Law 87-216. 

—.—— k Prohibits and fixes 4 — e reha d od eden Ge 8 Hemann for the purpose of uninwful actin Pubdlie ron ae 

u 8 an te an vel, or use ofthe of un u W 87-228. 
ir oe Sah precy ag wht law relating to bribery, graft, and conflict of interest ____......-.--. Became law. 
transportation law, 

Public Law 87-338. 

Law 87-064. 


Public Law 87-773, 


Opposed........-....-. 1961 omnibus JJ ͤ²⁵ ↄ v ⁊ð b A Public Law 87-128. 

Supported Provides for voluntary 1-year cut in and crops of feed grains; increases price-support payments to participants for | Public Law 87-5, 
corn, grain sorghums, and other feed ins and soybeans. 

Bupported -| Extends 8 Act of 1948, 2 82 quotas of anes and foreign producers, for 15 months to June 30, 1962; continues Presi- | Public Law 87-15. 
dent's ty to — 2 $2,080,000) im and reallocate its q 

Supported..........--- Authorizes e of ad ye in surplus — under provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- | Public Law 87-23. 
velopment an 

Opposed.............-.| Extends present program of importation of Mexican farm labor to Dec. 31, 1063 2. Public Law 87-345. 

(ewer ue RES --| Provides for assistance to States in programs of forestry research__.....-.._-...-.- ..| Public Law 87-785. 
Supported. .--| Authorizes grants to provide health services for migratory workers FEAR OR TOR ORE I Oe Ta Public Law 87-092. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Extends life of the President's Civil Rights Commission for eee 
Authorizes an additional Assistant Secre of Labor on pro of women in industry. 
Pro constitutional amendment to prohibit poll taxes 
Prohibits discrimination by requiring equal pay for men and women performing same ser 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Public Law 87-264. 
Public Law 87-137. 
Adopted. 


opi 
Passod the House. 


Supported Reorganization Plan No. 3. Gives Civil Aeronautics Board authority to delegate functions to an Individual Commissioner, | Adopted. 
a bearing examiner, or other employee, their findings sub; t toreview b —— d as a Whole. Adopted. 
. 4. Same authority as above granted to Federal Trade Commission 0 
Suppor tod Ś ion Plan No. 6. Transfers to tbe Chairman H Loan Bank Adopted. 
Supported. ar fg 
Supported. Publie Law 87-192. 
Opposed._.............| Reorganization Plan No. 2, Federal Communications Commission 2-2-1 nnn nnn eens Failed. 
Supported S RE eR Se — ——— ees Failed. 
Supported.......-..---| Provides funds for House Un-American Activities Committee, Ist session 222-2122 enn ene a Adopted. 
ported Public Law 87-360. 
upported. à peasy for malicious destruction of certain private communications facilities — Public Law 87-306. 
Supported. Prohibits shipment of weapons in interstate commerce b y person convicted of a felony. Public Law 87-342. 
Supported Defines and clarifies the term organize“ as used in the rah ‘Act applying to umists. Law 87-436. 


Authorizes Postmaster General to notify recipients aco onum cases witha tho Nationa of the 
Pr dismissal in certain security violat 
dismissal in certain security 

INTERNATIONAL APFAIRS 


Supported....-.-...--. Authorizes $4,200,000,000 1962 program of loans and com> for foreign economic development, and military assistance... 8 Law 87-195. 
. Proposed amen — d ment to favor labor surplus areas in procurement 9 . h . AR EENEN IEE] Fallod, 
. —— Alliances ——TTb́T—TdT——... ...... —-— ne Public Law 87-41. 
Suppor — ic 87-293. 
Supported 
Supported. 
Supported 
Supported 
Supported - 
Supported 
5 3 80 12 Expresses the sense of Congress against sea’ tions. * 
pae eead er Trade Expansion A Act of Kaan ea perenne —— TS Public Law 87-704. 
Supported Authorizes $4,600, ns up ioa foreign assistance program 1963 i “Latin America at $600,000,000 Public Law 87-665. 
Supported. Authorizes loans up to s total of $100,000,000 by the United States to the United Nations.. ic Law 87-731 
Supported * C Peace authorizes $63,700,000 for fiscal 1963 Public Law 8744 
Supported. Extends for 3 to June 30, 1 gau 9 ent to regulate and control 69 of strategic and critical material. Public Law 87-515. 
Supported... Authorizes for resettlement o f refugees fro. m Iron Curtain countries abroad and seeking asylum from Cuba Public Law 87-510. 
Supported. Prohibits shipment in interstate or foreign commerce of articles imported to the United States from Cuba. Passed the House. 
Supported Authorizes sale by Department of Justice of General Aniline & Film Corp. Passed the House. 
Supported Authorizes prontos of $73,000,000 balance of war 8 Public Law 87-616. 
Supported Expresses the sense of the that the OAS re-evaluate the role of Cuba Passed the House, 
„asit deems necessary to imposition of sanctions under the Inter-American "treats of Reciprocal Assistance 
udents_. Passed the House. 
Publio Law 87-733, 
Became law. 
AENA Public Law 87-117. 
ed Authorizes u 2d „ in the amount get) 1008 Sa tecsscuuloecsaces Public Law 87-118, 
ported. 000, Public Law 87-83. 
Opposed amendment to give preferential treatment to labor surp: PE aE Failed. 
Supported Authorizes 000 for construction and improvement projects at military bases at home and abroad Public Law 87-87, 
Supported. Authorizes $12,970,000,000 An procurement of missiles, naval vessels and aircraft, including $491,000,000 for RAU Public Law 87-436. 
ted Authorizes $1, 600, construction and improvement of Army, Navy, and Air Force bases at home and abroad Public Law 87-554. 
Supported ut hor tres t to att N Reservists and National Guardsmen not called up under Public Law 87-117 Public Law 87-736. 
Supported -| Total defense appropriations for fiscal year 1962, $46,062,556,000; fiscal year 1963, $44, 130,247, 000 ä 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Issue Ontcome* 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Authorizes temporary grants to States to finance inclusion of dependent . of unem eee — apaan] PUA Taw 87-8) 
Increases $1 minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, extends to ps....| Public Law 87-30 
Establishes Area Redevelopment Administration in Department of Commerce Fr.. CADE IES ARTS PETES --| Public Law 87-27. 


Authorizes additional $11,500,000, 
Extends construct: 


Public Law 87-61, 
jon aid under the Airport 62 1064 4 


— AN —— ——— ——— Public Law 87-255, 

Increases to 70 percent of deposits amount national may lend on real estate; extends maturity of construction loans, | Public Law 87-717. 
Supported — Requires public disclosure of identical bids on Government contracts +22 a Passed the House, 
Supported. Amends Internal Revenue Code to: provide tax credit for sires ick in ner equipment; tax savings and loan associations 


and mutual savings banks; reduce deductions for business ex increase taxes on income earned by American sub- 
sidiaries abroad; tax personal earnings of American citizens w. ie tending abroad over $20,000 annual aoid. 
Increases rates and Federal employees salarios 

Increases lending authority of Small Business Administration for business loans and disaster loans. 

Extends for 2 years to Dec. 31, 1964, the Renegotiation Act for recovery of excessive profits on defense contracts. 
Directs Securities and Exchange Commission to investigate adequacy of rules and regulations of stock sire oe 
Authorizes $435,000,000, 3-year prozram of training of unemployed in vocational schools, or on-the-job retraining.. 
Authorizes $00,000,000 to accelerate Federal public works and for matching grants for local prolceis 22 


Public Law 87-793. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Supported Provides for sale of excess stoam to local power companies at Hanford, Wash., reactor plant, Federal Government to recoup 
$125,000,000 over 24 


d Extends for 6 years to yan, 1, 1967, the Department of the Interior program for saline water conversion; authorizes $75,000,000 
Jiporie 


Public Law 87-701, 


-| Public Law 87-205, 
Public Law 87-295. 
Public Law 57-312. 


Permits miners of clay and ‘shale to include as a depletion allowance the of manufacturing brick and tile 
Authorizes 10-year comprehensive program of oceanographic research and surveys. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Raises from $1,200 to $1,524 the amount of retirement income not subject to personal income tax 
Raises minimum monthly old-age insurance payments under Social Security Act from $3 $33 to 

Extends aid to federally Gopacted school districts “ 

Authorizes 4- to 5-year $4,900,000,000 3 rograms for low and moderate income families on liberalized terms 

Extends for 4 years to June 30, 1965, 8 program for grants and scholarships for training of EENS nurses... 

Authorizes a program of Federal aod 00 $10, 2 2 years to combat juvenile delingu 80 Laas 

pis ee 500,000 a year for fiscal years 1962 and 1963 for training teachers of deaf children 

Wellare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1058 by | by providing Soere tary of Labor with powers of enforcement... 

peor Social Lemna 7 ke reduce public assistance rolls by providing grants to States that establish work ms. 

Authorizes $2,000,000,000 prograin of; Loans to colleges and universities for construction and improvement of class- 
rooms, laboratories, 1 Torarles ($1,500,000,000); matching grants to States for building public junior and community 

colleges (#250 000,000); and scholarship aid for college students (8024, 000,000). 

Provides for low- and modorate-cost housing for elderly in urban and ‘rural areas; authorizes $200,000,000 for loan funds. 


Authorizes 3-year $36,000,000 program ol grants to aid States and other —— TON in carrying out mass vaccination pro- 
grams against nat pall, pininana whooping cough, and tetanus. 
Provides for strictor re tion of drug industry and mis distribution of new dru 


Became law. 


Public Law 87-723. 
Became law. 


A Public Law 87-781, 
Public Law 87-447. 


Became law 
ee eon peepee professionals to establish individual pension plans by granting e dn deduction for fund set | Public Law 87-702. 
aside u 
3 a prohibit 1 use of oed en ü under 12 years of age as migrant farmworkers Failed. 
To prohibit use of children under 12 years of age in motion picture, television, or any theatrical production Failed. 


SPACE PROGRAM 


pees the ven eee 55 te abe dent, ee of the National Space OCounell . . Pubie Tay 2 — 

nereases number of scien ions in Government... . c Law 

Reorganization Plan No. 2, 1 Establishes Office of Science and Technology in Executive Office of the President Adopted. 

Z| Makes certain communities where NASA installations are located eligible for assistance 8 facilities loan program. Pubie Law 87-634. 
Clarifies responsibility of National Aeronautics and Space Administration for nonmilitary activities Passed the House. 
Autlorizes an udditional Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Science and Technolog gg 

Authorizes $1.7 billion for NASA for fiscal 1962; includes increases for manned moon-orbiting project. 

Authorizes $3,810,000,000 for NASA for fiscal 1903, including 1 A ones „000 for planctary and — exploration. 45 

Authorizes creation of a commercial corporation, owned 500 b ea publie and the communication industry, to establish 
and operate a communications satellite system under regula’ of the FOC, in cooperation with NASA, 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Extends direct and guaranteed home loan oan programs for World War IT veterans to July 20, 2 50 and for Korean conflict | Public Law 87-84, 
veterans to Feb, 1, r i976; authorizes additional $1,200,000,000 for direct loan program through fiscal 

Authorizes {of $60,000,000 special dividend to eligible gible policyholders of National Service Lite 5 Public Law 87-223. 
Amends ene darfs reemployment provisions of ilitary Training and Service Act ---| Public Law 87-391; 
Increases payments to veterans’ wWidows. . ff rere oo wwe enna nnn nnn eee ween enna nnn ~---| Public Law 87-268, 
Requires d of Veterans’ Appeals in Veterans’ Administration to make findings of fact and conclusions of la W. Public Law 87-97, 
Increases shah ae Public Law 87-609. 
Permits mem of Public Law 87-556. 
Authorizes VA hospital and medical care Public Law 87-883. 
Extends pee of vocational rehabilitation for blinded veterans Publie Law 87-591. 
Permits I year granting of National Life Insu: Became law. 
Increases by average ol 9.4 percent rates of e lor e eee disability paid to 1,900,000 veterans..........| Public Law 87-645. 
Increases basic allowance for living quarters for Public Law 87-531, 
Provides that retirement of members of Armed Forces shall be in the high Passed the House, 


Provides for a permanent 
tween World War H and Korean confiict and t 
compensation for blinded veterans 


Passed the House. 
Public Law 87-610, 


‘In EF pihia on at the time of this vote, there were not sufficient production con- V twice In the House; finally accepted as part of a con- 
— owever, it later 5 that the cuts in wheat acreage reduced Govern- feren 


ce ro 
Storage volumes. I am still of the view that we should bave more stringent èI op a the Federal ald to 158 school districts because Angeles 


t the Los 
ontrols or an end to price supports. schoo) districts are denied $5,000,000 annual 5 the bill is discriminatory 
This bill provided no improvement in working or living conditions of Mexican against large districts. 
Nationals and failed to adequately eee Mexican Los An Si in sendy ated 200 to implement this program, 
“gis Xen dormir ofall vii te Consem ͤ Ä re 
ta to red til gol an t 
te th? Tide Federal ald to airports um because a lack of long-term planning * I opposed the ee which limited benefits of this bill to disabled veterans, 


made it very difficult for use by the city of Los Angeles. The amendment carried and I supported the bill as amended. 
. * Public law indicates bill became law. 
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Bills which I sponsored Status 
R Amends National Science Foundation scholarship security provisions to require applicants to disclose record of felony | Public law will include 
convictions or on prosecutions; prohibits application by members of Communist organizations; re ae 8656 and H.R, 
disclaimer 10612, 
H. R. 100 f Same provisions 6 to oven o / —VT—T—TPT—T—T—T—T—T————————— 
a Amends the National Tico he insurance of a loan made to a homeowner for the purpose of paying the | Committce hearings com- 
cost of public improvements for whi de is le y able. pleted. 
FE, IR eee Suspends until Jan. 1, 1964, certain visions o the act 2 the importation, exportation, or carriage in interstate | Pending in committee. 
commerce of falsely ‘stamped arti of merchandise made or silver or their alloys, 
Federal Air ret Control Act: Broadens the scope of the Federal 3 control program -| Pending in committee, 
Provides for 1 on air pollution problems of more than local Agniflcan ee Companion bill passed, 
-| Provides for ~y ne Dara of a new Federal oi ofice bnilding in Van Nuys, 0000 PFC ͤ A Pending in committee, 
Provides for the participation of the United States aa the ene eee N N Southern California.. Companion bill passed. 


planning 
Provides for relief of H. A. Sale 


Retiring Members of the House 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


(Mr. HALLECK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 3 
minutes and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that we are now approaching the 
closing hours of the 87th Congress and 
certainly I do not want to delay the 
adjournment which I understand will 
be put into its initial stages very soon. 
But I want to take this opportunity to 
say that all of us, I am sure, are sad- 
dened by the thought that we are com- 
pleting our last day in the House with 
many colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
who will not be with us when the 88th 
Congress convenes in January. 

Included in this group are many, many 
close friends of mine—able, fine, and ef- 
fective Members of the House—whose 
departure from these halls is a sorrowing 
prospect. On our side of the aisle alone 
there are 23 Members who will not be 
with us next year. Most of them are 
leaving voluntarily after long and dis- 
tinguished careers of service to the Na- 
tion. Some are eae to other offices. 
All will be greatly missed 
Mr. Speaker, I could reminisce at 
length about each and every one of 
them, but if I did so I am afraid, as 
some of us have feared, we would be 
here until the snow flies. 

In the interests of time, therefore, I 
am simply going to call the roll of our 
departing Republican colleagues and 
their terms of distinguished sèrvice. 

Leading the list is the venerable and 
beloved Jonn Taser, of New York, former 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 40 
years—or 20 terms—of very valuable 
service in this House of Representatives. 

Next in line are the able Members, 
CLARE Horrman, of Michigan, with 14 
terms and my old and dear friend, Noa 
Mason, of Illinois, with 13 terms. 

The roll continues with— 

ROBERT CHIPERFIELD, of Illinois, and H. 
CARL ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, with 12 
terms, Both of them have served with 
distinction here. 
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James Van ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, 11 
terms. 

CHESTER Merrow, of New Hampshire, 
10 terms. 

CARROLL KEARNS, of Pennsylvania, 8 
terms. 

MARGUERITE CHURCH, of Illinois, and 
HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR., of Connecti- 
cut, 6 terms. 

LAURENCE CURTIS, of Massachusetts, 
Joun Ray, of New York, and GORDON 
SCHERER, of Ohio, 5 terms. 

PERKINS Bass, of New Hampshire, and 
PHIL WEAVER, of Nebraska, 4 terms. 

Epwin Doo.ey, of New York, 3 terms. 

Jessica Weis, of New York, 2 terms. 

PETER Dominick, of Colorado, EDWIN 
Durno, of Oregon, PETER GARLAND, of 
Maine, WALTER McVey, of Kansas, 
LoviIsE REECE, of Tennessee, and WIL- 
LIAM Scranton, of Pennsylvania, 1 term. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I speak not only 
for myself but for all of my Republican 
colleagues, and I am quite sure our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, 
when I say to these friends of ours who 
will not be with us next time, “We'll miss 
you. Good luck and God bless you in the 
years ahead.” 


H.R. 12900: Public Works Bill 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the bill before us con- 
tains a compromise resulting in a cut of 
$100 million in funds appropriated to the 
President for public works acceleration. 
This is a legitimate cut, and quite within 
the rules. 

However, in the statement of the man- 
agers, which constitutes a report of the 
conferees and is supposed to explain the 
effects of action agreed upon, there is a 
directive forbidding the use of funds for 
all Federal projects which cost more than 
$400,000. 

This restriction is not part of the ap- 
propriation bill itself. It represents 
quasi-legislation which attempts to have 
the committee of conference speak with 
the voice of authority for a majority of 
the membership of both Houses. I real- 
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ize that this parliamentary device has 
been in practice for some time, but I can- 
not let this occasion go by without raising 
my voice in protest. 

Let me make it clear that the managers 
cannot speak for this House in their 
statement, and this directive can have 
no legal or binding effect. What it 
amounts to is a powerful admonition to 
the executive branch by other than the 
normal legislative process, 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin XVI 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the 2d session of the 87th Con- 


gress. 

The report includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 22,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report 
are for purposes of identification only; 
no attempt is made to describe the legis- 
lation completely or to elaborate upon 
the issues involved. This word of cau- 
tion is advisable in view of the fact that 
the descriptions used are, for the most 
part, taken from the official titles of the 
bills which, unfortunately, do not al- 
ways reflect the nature or true purpose 
of the legislation. Upon request, I will 
be pleased to furnish more complete in- 
formation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the 1st session 
of the 80th Congress. This is the 16th 
report of my voting and attendance ret- 
ord. These 16 reports show how I voted 
on 2,045 questions in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Based on quorum 
and the record votes, they also shoW 
an attendance record of 94 percent. 
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por Do Measure, question, and result 
No 
see e D e RAN sce a e . mag eeSeas eee eee 
: Sey 10 jection. of apake. (McCormack 248, Halleck 166.) 
4| Jan. 18 call 
4 | Jan. 23 
5| Jan. 24 
A ery Oy eater gern ae coe tee EE | ens PORES WEEP FRE Pree E E IE 
T 3an | EXC sod, auihoriing Federal aid or construction of collage weadeiniefalitiggs “77-77-7777 rere 
# | Jan. 30 nne sae anche pe Sere rech an ph anya edshue aSa 
“A EET ig Da Penina oN ph pean We he pone geet me pre ERE TE RR AES Se E NEE T 
„ E E C...... National Fark Jand or i years in encase 
11 Feb. 5 On motion to suspend rules and pass. ä vote being required.) 
2 R. G00, aut horizing an additional tary of Commerce: Nap 
12 | Feb. 6 On (Passed 231 to 169. e — . 
1S | Sab. 7I QU o0 canon aunean pe N 
14 Feb. 7 5 
r / EAR EOI TAESS > 4 
1% Ne 7... or temporary inca Ta he pale dab We: aes 
17 | Feb. 20 On agree a nar ogee (Agreed to 258 101380... aani ae 
H.R. 10050, providi ng for an increase In the public debt limit: 
15 | Feb. 20 On pasenge. (Wassed 251 to 1.) 
19 | Feb. 2 
21 | Feb. 28 | Quorum call 
eb. 
VE. 6 Oral, amending the Juvenile Court A OF SON RIOR CHODA r Ol EE a WY) td ee Se = 
22 | Feb, 26 On D onen bendy ah 2additional judges, (Adopted 221 to 143.777 tꝛcĩ«é„„„é„«⸗76é444„%, ee ea. 
23 | Feb. 27 | Quorum call 
24 | Feb. 27 uorum 
aah e R. 888, Wr a 2-year to train unemployed workers (Manpower Development and Training Act): 
2 | Feb. 28 On passhge. (Passed 354 to 62, 
27 | Mar, 6 
28 | Mar. 6 
29 y 4 
30 | Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
32 | Mar. 8 
33 | Mar, 13 
84 | Mar. 13 
35 | Mar. 14 
s a RE recommit conferen: port instructions by ai iniinis Yı 
R. 8723, amen: 
restore House amendment to remove conflict of interest ea, 
ON Ben On iatea — ä by the Lai . Welfare lors aid Pension Division employees. (Rejected 182 to Nay 
conſoren LI ⁵² XTX TT... ᷣ ͤ T . 
E H. r 81000 6 extending and improving . 8 child welfare services programs of the Social Security Act (the Public Welfare 
39 | Mar. 15 5 — Byrnes’ 2 to recommit with revere ay to delete ® provision increasing the Federal contribution to States for old age assist- | Yea, 
ance aby rue amar ee 85 8 233.) 
40 | Mar. 15 On 
2 A a — S a 
ar. 21 | Quoram gal 
R978 9751, authorizing procurement Yea. 
43 | Mar. 21 On passage. (Passed 404 to 0.) 
t 27 
45 | Mar. 27 
46 Mar. 28 
47 | Mar. 28 
48 | Mar. 28 
1 Mar 25 call 
51 | Mar. 29 “on 8 rues’ motion to recommt with fnatructons to strike out the investment credit and withholding tax on dividend and interest. | Yea, 
8 ejected 190 to 225.) 
g | Mar. m | On pasase. (Pane 219 to 10: a O 8 
2h Cae: R.R nie, storing standby authority for the United Stas to lend 2, 000, 00, 000 to the International Monetary Fund: Yeo. 
ch oat Pl H. R. Ova dale omer. raising 5 — W with service-connected d isa isai NEIES TEADE SOD DINEE AAP AO a RT 
1 cam ymen 
Apr. 2 Ön motion „ pass, ESSET TEN T PE NR eee ay e E EI Yea. 
% | Apr. 3 — ir i SR SRA ETRE eee 
— Apr. 3 passage. ( 70.) 
wie Te a Jemental appropriations for fiscal 1962 
80 A 4 og Fem ee tar si instructions to limit U. a contributions for the United yor’ ne Conan operation to percentage of total | Not voting.! 
es assessed nations rather than percentage of total cost, (Rejected 153 to 235.) 
60 Apr. 5 
Apr. 5 
82 An, 5 
83 | Apr. 10 
| Apr. 10 
65 | Apr, 10 
— Apr: 10 
7 i 1k. on rae extending the the President's authority over regulation of cotton and textile imports:  — — — 0 OOO ra 
er e T SO x 
making appre — 12 the legislative branch for fiscal 1963: 2 
— Apr. 11 nn ben — th instructions to prohibit congressional franked mail addressed only to “occupant,” — 18% 101979: Yea, 
71 
5 
4 
75 
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On passage. 
H. Res, 625, niiina to send — conference with Senate H.R, 8900, authorizing Federal aid for construction of college academic fucilities: 
On 3 to resolut lo. (Agreed to 295 to 77.) 
nor um call 


uorum call. 
R. 11665, revising 
On motion to recommit with oe to —— provision rrr —— of Agriculture broad authority to determine allotment 
to needy schools. — — 220.) 
. 


R. 6532, bringing negotiated Defense De mont procurement contracts under more id legislative control and encouraging use of 
advertised, compriitive i ding: * p oy 


uor all 
R. 9 increasing the public debt ceiling from $300,000,000,000 to $308,000,000,000: 
On Byrus“ motion torecommit with instructions to limit ceiling to £308, 000,000,000. (Rejected 145 to 288.) ---.--------------2--+---. = 
Kara pea TM Cy oe cap ha OE Gee ree erie e at heme mene 
‘um call — — — >- 


"Tes, Bil, providing for consideration of H.R- 12151 extending the Sugar Act of 1948: 
tion to. considor resolution. 8 meee 


um call 
K 12184. extending the Sugar Act of 1018: 
Motion torecommit with instructions to eliminate special payments of $22,785,153.67 to the Dominican Republic. (Rejocted 174 to 2.) 
On passage. (Passed 319 to 72.) 


vörum call 

R. 11222, the administration’s farm bill embodying supply-manarement controls for wheat, corn, and ot her feed grains: 
Spas tains NA ah anak ny of Agriculture to give farmers in feed deficit areas a special exemption from having to cut acre- 

age below the 1959-60 level. (Ado 267 to 181.) 
On motion to recommit. (Adopted 215 to 208.7 4„% ͥꝗ́ue 
Quorum os . : Ee ORE BA MRM ee HR 

uarum call 

R. 11500, extending the Defense Production Act: 
= C B88 We aan ata acan ̃ ͤ— . ̃ . ̃ —— — keane: — 

extending the Export Control Act: 
Cen t EXS E E e A E e p ( Bee ee 


1 ae 
R. 11970, the Trade Expansion Act of 1962; 
Motion to recommit with instructions to substitute a I-year extension of the present Trado Agreements Act. (Rejected 171 to 253.) 
2 * Zr . . ß r —.— 


Pas 105 e e eae 
8. rosa 85 erating = Ciyt 110 e Civi Aeronautica 4255 pied 35 10 0)- authority to license and regulate supplemental airlines: 


Pe Suen 
norum call- 


FEE K E haw are aren EDULE c YN ERD pan gy She a A 


nr R. 11888. amending the Merchant Marine Act with res to vessel construction subsidies: 
On motion to 8 ene and am: ministran r Ea a ee nae 
srana authorised one 


„ „ en 88B B SBR BSSSER B SRR N NBB 


cun Roh eccen 
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Rol- Date : v 
re 1962 Measure, question, and result : Vote 
Yo, 


sor Res. 726, e Bee H 


, 


SOn agreeing to 3 


call. 
RAN 11974, suthorizing $250,000,000 in fiscal 1963 for Atomic Energy Commission construction projects: 
Òn amendment to prevent construction of power-generating plant in connection with the kea. Wash., atomic reactor. 


Adopted | Yı 
282 to 163.) : bes 
call 


of documents obtained to Justice Departmen Agreed to 202 to 200. 
H.R. 12135, authorizing appropriations for fiscal 1064 ——5 1965 for highway AANIHIN (Federal Ald Highway Act of 1962) 
On amendment to require State highway departments to provide relocation advisory assistance to families ‘isplnced by right-of-way | Yea. 
acquisitions, (Adopted 236 to 150.) 
WTI. OOS A . / d . S E, Absent. 
H.R, 4 505 Eea h and improving the public assistance and child welfare services program of the Social Security Act (Public Welfare 
amendments o! 


165 | July 19 On adoption of conference report, (Adopted 358 to 34.) 44444 44444 e aaia Not voting) 
ELR. 12391, farm bill, extending the 1962 special wheat and feed grains program for } year, ete.: s 
166 | July 19 On passage. © (Passed 225 to 108) Not voting.? 
167 | July 20 | Quorum cu Present. 
168 | July 20 OPO BANS swe coup acncoaracananpuse Present. 
R. 12580, making appropriations for t 
169 July 20 On passage. (P: Not voting. 
170 | July 23 | Quorum call Present, 
171 | July 23 | Quorum call Present. 
e N. 8 t Shoren the foreign aid a 
aut program: 
173 | July 24 On ace) tion 3 See,, SS :... -| Yea. 
174 | July 0 o ore tea ep esha era EAA ůw]O ..... rf . IIe We Present. 
K Sas e for the Department of Agriculture for fiscal 1963: P 
78 July 25 n passage. #46 to 41.) Yea. 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
ad R iia ma 
ng appro} 
184 | Aug. 1 On passage. (Passed to 12.) —.— 
105 4 i H. Sr omen authorising P0 2 yi > 
eee e OE ETS E E E LEE Navy. 
H. R. 10904, e e ae for the 5 Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1963: 
186 | Aug. 1 On mantton to conference with instructions to insist on House figure for the National Institutes of Health, (Rejected 178 Yea. 
to 21 
187 | Aug. 1 On ado} of eoalerenne TONE ene ceca e Aaa Se AEN DE a AE Nay. N 
188 | Ang. 1 Present. 
188 | Aug. 1 
190 Aug. 7 
191 | Aug. 8 
192 | Aug. 8 
193 Aug. 8 
194 Ane 9 
195 | Aug. 14 Lig Maer 
196 | A On Passed 214 to 50. Yea. 
io [tee odana = : Frnt 
Aug. Yea. 
ce: 8 
Aug. uorum 7 
Aug. On motion to dispense with further nee Foticall 200; “(A doyted 312 66 62.) a5 ... Yea. 
8. J. Res. 29, e amendment ea 0 tre 
Aug. On motion to rules and 8177... ̃ E ELT A E SE E ̃ ̃˙ w... E EEA EA Yes. 
Res. 709, agreeing to Sonate amen — 5 tol rod 11040 5 for establishment of a private corporation to own, establish, and oper- 


ate a commercial communications satellite system 


SE SEER E B BESE 
i 


y 

o 

> > 
8 5 

S 8 SEBS S$ $ 888 88K 


— 
— 
— 


1 
8. 2768 "7768, authorizing the purchase by the United States of $100,000,000 in United Nations bonds s 
On motion 3 with instructions to add Byrnes’ amendment barring any U. S. loan “until the United Nations General Assembly | Yea. 
adopts the World Court neti opinion on financial obligations of mem saber (Rejected 171 to 210.) 
On (On passage. CERNE 256 15 188 eco sane ce sends ae pecans eiae ape abe cea toysuanboksssaatdnbesaebeane Nay. 


N K. 11974, authorizing appropriations for the 8 


BS E E85 
F 
r 


¥ 

© 
3. 
F 

bo 


On 
Quorum call 
P F (Adopted 355 to 17.) 


BUABED BESE 
: 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Measure, question, and result 


H.R. 12082, 5 personnel security in the National 3 Agency: 


Sept. 19 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Adopted 381 to 24.) nnn ne anew ne nn nn ne ee ee enn n inne Yea, 
ELR. 11363, barring security risks in private om yment Ton access to calssifiod tu forma! and 
Sept. 19 On motion to suspend rules and pass. 247 to 132; 11 EY IES PS oe ee ee o ERNAEA Yea, 
H. R. 12648, . appropriations for the erect of ‘Agriculture for fisca! 
Sept. 19 On motion 8 bi 2 „ to conference report, appropriating $1,600,000 for construction of peanut research laboratory | Nay. 
te, 1. 


in Georgia. 221.) 
ELR. 11151, making appropriations for the legislative branch for fiscal 1963 
On 1 motion to to disegres to Senate amendment barring congressional — mail addressed only to foccupant.” (Rejected 125 to 247.) 


R. 12301, omnibus bill extending the emergency wheat and feed. grain ab rep for 1 year and in 1964 establishing strict controls on wheat 
under a certificate plan and repealing 1958 corn and feed grain prugrum (Food and Agriculture Act of 1962); 


Sept. 20 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 202 to 107.) Nay. 

Sept. 20 call Present, 

Sept. 20 Presont. 

Bene. WO) Quart CBs sos oe ares cca sean Steno EA EA FE E EEN S xe!!! Oe aamne RRR ee R Present, 
R.8900, authorizing Federal aid for construction of 3 facilities, with amendment authorizing loans and grants to students: 

Sopt. 20 On motion to recommit conference report with in: ms to eliminate student loans and grants 5 (Adopted 214 to 188.) .. Yea. 

Sept. 20 Pe gts Get] Acc ͥ⁰ dd ͤͤ Sere ⁰ . K :::.. . a ee — Present. 
R. 13178, making appropriations for forcign sid for fiscal 1963: 

Boe 20 On motion to 98 with 3 tions to reduce an eie aid appropriations by $100,000,000. (Rejected 190 to 208.) ze 

A pt NS eae eA TE OE a I a RL A T ENa A a a LE pas ES A ca, 


On passage, 49 to I 
H. R. 12180, permitting duty-free entry of personál household goods brought into the United States under Government orders with Senate 


230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
2¹¹ 
242 
amendment extending the tax deduction privilege to life ce companies that write individual accident and health policies: 
243 | Sept. 21 On adoption of ean 5 N Sovia hc AAA ee TTN — 
H. R. 11782, aut 9 8 rad. 
244 | Sept. 21 On motion — e (Rejected 95 to 
245 | Sept, 24 ae ANS Neon SE an me Sew 
246 | Sept. 24 %CTTVTCTVT—T—T—TT—T—T——X—T——T—T—T—T—T—TT—T7TTTTTVTWTT—TTT—TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTB?[‚!!!!.!..ñññ E PAAA aie — 
J. Res, Res. 224, granting President standby authority to order Ready Reserve to active duty for 12 months; 
n 10, 5 phat — ee ,. ment ae eT Ta 
g taxes on ions for ge! oyi sons: 
248 | Sept. 25 “On 8 of conference report. (Adopted, 361 70 03 Yea, 
249 | Sept. 26 uorum call... 
250 | Sept. 26 morum 
251 | Sept. 26 
252 | Sept. 26 
e 
Res, $18, providing jor disazreemont to ‘Senate amendments to H.R. 7927, postal rate and 3 ro- 
questing a conference with the Senate: 
285 | Oct. 1 On motion to suspend poke and axres to resolution. (Axreed to 327 to II-an „„„„„4«„„„««4ĩ„ũi'Æu Jes. 
256 | Oct, 1 Quorum 5888 — „„ Tresent. 
among tapear een 
257 | Oct, 1 d 308 to 19.) ssa Yea. 
258 | Oct. 1 Present. 
eal Sonus En iting under 15 T wheat jon from 1963 marketing quota penalties: * 
anting un acres of w an exem, marketing 
200 | Oct, 1 On es and pass. (Passed 255 to a a ata aaa bans inset eae Nay. 
2 | Ost. 2 | Quorum 
Res, 822, agreeing to Senate amendments to HR. sist , authorizing $10,000,000 for National Aquarium in District of Columbia; 
203 | Oct, 2 2 . ˙— —— ¼—Ü———. ̃⅛Ü§ßtẽ m... cee = 
A cae a eo Present. 
205 | Oct. 2 Present. 
268 | Oct, 3 ——TTTCTCTCTVTfTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T＋T＋T＋TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTfTTTTTTTTTTTTTT— Present. 
Res, 823, providing for consideration of II. R. 
— Oct. : On g to resolution, (Agreed to 344 to 4.) Tea. 
12373, othe omnibus rivers and harbors bill: 
n Oct. R foie an to recommit with Instructions to delete the $52,000,000 Burns Creek dam, Idaho, (Adopted 203 to 130.) —| Yea, E 
TR. e aa a a a a a . BY De a 
271 | Oct. 4 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 256 to 91.) „% „ „„«%.:“ . ĩ5]0 Yea, 
B. 1552, tightening controls over the elle te — Poa bution of drugs: 
272 Oct. 4 On adoption of conference — TTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—V—X—X—X—X—T—X—V—T—V—V—V—V—VTV—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—DvꝓV—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——»———»—» --| Yea, 
H. R. 12648, making a) 8 e of 3 for fisca? 1963: ? 
273 | Oct. 4 sae nome amendment to confer 8 for construction of research factlitics and cutting back funds allowed by | Yea. 
to 
H. Res. 803, providing for consideration of B. 1123, extending certain provisions of the child labor law to agriculture: 
274 | Oct. 4 On to — — (Agreed to 257 to 81. atalino ibs reratoeatara E eee Yea, 
8. 1193, extending certain provisions of the gbd labor la 
275 | Oct. 4 On motion to strike enacting clause (kill the bill). 
H. R. 4070, strengthening laws in District of Columbia 
276 | Oct, 4 On ado’ 2 of conference report. (Adopted 270 to 18 
ere. daneshtp on sasha quutiosy sty 
278 | Oct. 5 sk Ne Se pov ete 88 sary of aan 
rate and Government justment. 
279 | Oct. 5 “Non adoption of conference raport. Ado $12 to 20. 
280 | Oct, 5 uorum call = Cae à 
281 | Oct. 5 — Congas 
aS acta expressing the sense of 8 States shoul 
252 | Oct. 5% |” On agreeing Bem ay ial ork a aE A caine Seti Ea E ae ET a A Eo 
ee 8. 5 75 ganar of Dist fet ot Columbia tachi yY 
284 | Oct, 6 e N — 
285 | Oct. 6 ——:: — -..... ̃ .. ome 
286 | Oct, 10 7 Seats BY, Hee OE ACT ie Pres t. 
2 — retürning to na es. making continuing a itions for De) t of A ture for fiscal 1963 because it 
infringes ges upon the exclusive right of the House under the Sonat Ws originate me Department ot Aioni 
287 | Oct. 10 T gon D to — . 1 3 — 
2580, 0 ons for partments of State, 
238 | Oct. 10 sen adoption 1 report, 7 
588) Gots, 20:1" On adoption of contrencs renert.. ‘CAMopled e e . eS 
purposes: 
— Oct. — On 3 tion of conference report 5 that provided in House bill. (Adopted 182 to 77.) --| Not voting? 
4. 12 51 Für ee a ied SR ee as 
292 | Oct. 12 arilamentary motion haying ele Of striking out funds for Cross-Florida Barge Cunal. (84 to 120, not a quorum, whoreupon House | Yea. 
203 | Oct. 13 H. R. 12000, civil functions appropriation bill: 
Continuation of unfinished business-motion striking out funds for Cross-Florida Barge Canal. (Rejected 93 to 142.) Yeu. 
Absent. If present, would have voted “yea.” 4Absent, If present, would have voted “nay,” 
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Lammot du Pont Copeland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extent 
my remarks, I include therein a wonder- 
ful article in the New York Times of 
Sunday, September 23, 1962, regarding 
& great American, Lammot du Pont 
Copeland, who is shown in a picture next 

a picture of his mother, Louisa 
d'Andelot du Pont Copeland, a sister of 
Pierre, Irénée, and Lammot du Pont, 
all of whom were presidents of the com- 
Pany between 1919 and 1940. 

What a great honor it is to be the 
head of this famous, fabulous, Du Pont 
Co. that has been doing good for all man- 

for over 160 years. This young 
Man, Lammot du Pont Copeland, has a 
brilliant brain, an understanding heart, 
Worlds of energy, and is so sincere and 
is a hard worker, like all of these great 
men that have gone on before have been. 
„I notice in this great article in the 
New York Times about the new presi- 

t where he says he runs a farm. So 

I and I am not making a profit either. 

I say that with all of his brains, 
energy, and ability, that if he cannot 
do it, who can. So I feel better about 
not making money in our farm. I am 
Speaking of corn, oats, potatoes, and so 
forth. Of course, our main farm has 
Over 100,000 acres of pine timber on the 

igbee River, by the Southern Rail- 
Toad, the Frisco, and the G.M. & O. 

And some of Mr. Copeland's assistants 
have a great tract of land just north of 
me at McIntosh, Ala., where Aaron Burr 

Captured after he killed Hamilton, 
and the great Apache Chief Geronimo, 
2 kept there a few miles south of us 

or many years before they moved the 
from Alabama to Oklahoma. 
Way our fathers and mothers used 
us pay attention to what they 
was to tell us that “if you do not 
this we will send the Chief Geronimo” 
imagine this new president of 
nt will be a real Geronimo because 
you look at this picture of him 
tanding by his famous, fabulous mother, 
du can see the determination and will- 

Dower in his face. 
Pls one in his livewire group that 
a the greatest shot I have ever seen, Sam 
arpenter III, and they are coming for 
© hunt at our hunting lodge in De- 
mot T. And I had no idea that Lam- 
aha du Pont Copeland was a hunter 
fisherman with all of the other 

he excels in so. - 

Gann inviting him to Join us with 

3 i a 
cember and his group in De 
nanawe put quite a little story in the 
in on recently, but I wanted this to go 

About the new president that will head 
carn nous, fabulous, company that has 
much 4, On 80 long and has meant so 
Nati to so many people, not only in this 

on but practically all over the world. 


S SES 
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I know that Lammot Copeland will 
carry on in the same fashion that Walter 
S. Carpenter, Jr., and Crawford H. 
Greenewalt and all of the other great 
men that have gone before have done. 

And what a pleasure it will be to work 

with him and his associates down 

through the years. 

God bless Lammot du Pont Copeland 
and give him strength to carry on the 
great work that lies ahead. 

The article follows: 

PERSONALITY: ONCE Lam Orr, He Heaps Du 
Pont—New Present Was FuRLOUGHED 
AFTER THE 1929 CrasH—CorELAND BEGAN 
His CAREER EXPEDITING SMALL ORDERS 

(By Robert Metz) 

A young Harvard graduate, laid off some 
30 years ago by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., has just become president of the con- 
cern, the world's largest chemical company. 

It's not that the young man appeared in- 
ept ta his chiefs—although one described him 
as about as green as they come—it was sim- 
ply a depression cutback following the stock- 
market crash of 1929. 

Still, the man was Lammot du Pont 
Copeland, whose mother was the sister of 
Pierre, Irenée, and Lammot du Pont, presi- 
dents of the company from 1919 to 1940. 

The dismissal does show what those close 
to the company have long known. Being a 
Du Pont does not assure success with the 
company. Since there are some 1,600 in the 
family, it is clear that even a Du Pont must 
excel to reach the top. 

So difficult is it to work up through the 
ranks that only a score or so are now forging 
careers in the business, 

NOT RELATED 


A further limiting factor is that of late 
the company has gone outside the immediate 
family to fill the presidency. Although the 
retiring president and new chairman, Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, is a son-in-law of Irenée 
du Pont, his predecessor, Walter S. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., was not related at all. 

Mr, Copeland, interviewed in his office on 
the ninth floor of the Du Pont Bullding in 
Wilmington, Del, a bullding that contains 
the city’s main hotel, the Du Pont, told 
about the Du Pont enterprises. 

A man who listens attentively and an- 
swers forthrightly, often with a humorous 
aside, Mr. Copeland commented on his plans 
for the company’s future. 


He does not expect any sudden change 
in emphasis— Mr. Greenewalt and I look 
at life from a similar point of view“ but 
rather a continuing and steady growth. 

The company will continue to accent re- 
search to soften the effects of low profit 

that producers of chemical staples 
have to cope with. 

The company’s world-renowned research 
products have contributed heavily to its 
profits. Among them are Duco finishes, ny- 
lon, Orlon and Dacron fibers and Mylar 
plastic film. Another development, Delrin, 
has been called Du Pont's challenge to metal. 

The company's investment plans are ris- 
ing. Capital appropriations recently were 
increased to $300 million, of which most 
is to be spent in 1963. In 1962 capital spend- 
ing will total about $225 million. As is 
traditional in this company that is heavily 
influenced by tradition, the money will be 
raised out of internal sources. There is 
no debt, and only a moderate amount of 
preferred stock outstanding. 

Even though new tax laws are expected 
that would cut the profitability of foreign 
investments, a substantial portion of the 
expenditures will go to 7 Du Pont subsid- 
laries overseas. Mr. Copeland expressed par- 
ticular Interest in the European Common 
Market. 
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“If we don't set up facilities, the chaps 
on the spot will push us out of the mar- 
ket,” he said. 

AN INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST 


Mr. Copeland is a trained industrial chem- 
ist who began his career expediting small 
orders at the company’s Fairfield, Conn., 
plant, which makes fabrics and finishes. 
Some months after the layoff he was called 
back to take a job in the Fairfield control 
laboratory. He was transferred to Wilming- 
ton 5 years later. 

He became assistant to the sales manager 
in the finishes department in 1941. He was 
elected secretary of the company in 1947, 
a post once held by his father. Du Pont's 
stockholder relations program was begun un- 
der his direction as company secretary. A 
year later he was elected a director. 

Along the road, Mr. Copeland acquired a 
feel for figures and in 1943 he was named to 
the finance committee, which reviews all 
major appropriations of the company. 

When he was named chairman of this 
committee in 1954, it was obvious to insiders 
that he was a man to watch. Like many of 
the Du Ponts, Mr. Copeland holds a num- 
ber of company shares. With 190,941 com- 
mon shares and 338,348 shares of Christiana 
Securities Co., a holding company with 13,- 
417,120 or 29.2 percent of the outs 
Du Pont shares, he is among the largest 
shareholders. 

He professes a firm belief that a company 
manager should own enough stock so that 
dividends will be a major source of his in- 
come, 

Late in 1944 he was elected a director of 
the General Motors Corp., serving as a repre- 
sentative for the Du Pont Co.'s 23-percent 
stock interest in the motor company. 

In 1946 he was elected a member of the 
committee on audit of General Motors and 
resigned in 1949 to become a member of the 
General Motors finance committee. In No- 
vember, 1954, he became a member of the 
bonus and salary committee of the corpora- 
tion. He from the General Motors 
board on December 7, 1959, after the Justice 
De mt successfully challenged the Du 
Pont investment in the auto company. 

Mr. Copeland does not share the view held 
in some quarters that Du Pont will suffer 
now that the shares are being distributed to 
Du Pont stockholders. He said that the 
earnings from the Du Pont Investments were 
always kept separate and that Du Pont share- 
holders will merely pick up the dividends di- 
rectly under the distribution plan. 

Mr. Copeland does not go along with the 
contention that the Du Pont influence on 
General Motors was improper. He said that 
Du Pont never did get all of General Motors’ 
paint and lacquer business. “Our boys al- 
Ways used to weep and wail that it was 
harder to sell to General Motors.“ he said. 

The Du Pont president has a broad range 
of extracurricular activities, 

RUNS A FARM 


He runs a 3,000-acre farm that is “not 
making a profit.” Howver, he said, 
making real progress, getting costs down 
and yields up.” He expressed confidence 
that the farm would be in the black soon. 

Mr. Copeland is a hunter and fisherman. 
He collects early American antiques and he 
has been made a member of the Walpole 
Society, an organization of connoisseurs 
limited to 30 members. 

He is president of the Winterthur Corp., 
which runs a noted museum of Americana, 
and treasurer of the Eleutherian Mills- 
Hagley Foundation, a museum of the his- 
tory of the Brandywine Creek. The creek 
is visible from his offices. It was along this 
creek that the first Du Pont black powder 
plants were built by Mr. Copeland's great- 
great-grandfather, Eleuthere Irénée du Pont, 
who founded the company 160 years ago. 

During the layoff in 1930 Mr. Copeland 
married Pamela Cunningham and went to 
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Bermuda for a-wedding trip. Mrs. Copeland 
shares her husband's interests in the arts 
and is a director of the American Association 
of Museums and the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation. The Copelands have 
three children. 


Voting, Attendance, and Performance 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a letter 
from the Honorable Ralph R. Roberts, 
Clerk of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, certifying to my voting and attend- 
ance record in the 87th Congress, and a 
letter from the Honorable JohN W. Mc- 
Cormack, the Speaker, U.S. House of 
Representatives, referring to my per- 
formance in the 87th Congress, to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

I, Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, being charged with the 
preparation of the Journal of the United 
States House of Representatives and as the 
certifying officer of the House, do hereby 
certify that I have carefully examined all 
rollcalls of the 87th Congress, Ist and 2d 
sessions, and find that ARNoLD OLSEN, First 
District of Montana, has voted on each and 
every rolicall and answered each and every 
quorum call and therefore has a 100 percent 
voting and attendance record. 

In witness whereof, I hereunto affix my 
name and the seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the city of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this 18th day of October, 
anno Domini 1962. 

RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
OCTOBER 1, 1962. 
Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 
Helena, Mont. 

Dear ARNOLD: As the 87th Congress draws 
to a close, I want to express to you my per- 
sonal thanks for the great work that you 
have done as a Member of Congress. You 
have made an outstanding record and the 
people of your district are justified in feel- 
ing proud of you. You reflect great credit 
upon them. 

You have performed your duties with out- 
standing ability, with courage, and support- 
ing progressive legislation in the best inter- 
est of the people. You have been a bulwark 
of strength for legislation for greater appro- 
priations for a strong national defense and 
you have supported the strong leadership 
that President Kennedy is giving us in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

You richly deserve reelection. I sincerely 
hope and I respectfully urge that the people 
of your district reelect you, enabling you, 
with your seniority, to continue the great 
work that you are doing in their behalf and 
in behalf of our great country. 

You are truly, “A People’s Congressman.” 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives: 
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Three-Ring Circus No Pleasure for 
Congressmen 


| SPEECH 
or 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from the Seventh Virginia Dis- 
trict, Burr HARRISON, is retiring at the 
end of this Congress. He is a compara- 
tively young man to have accomplished 
so much and rendered such outstanding 
public service. 

Burr and I began our service in the 
Congress at the same time. Those of 
us who have been privileged to know him 
intimately have recognized his unusual 
ability, enjoyed his keen sense of humor, 
and have found particularly rewarding 
the warmth of his friendship. I know 
that as he discontinues his service here, 
his vast energies will be applied con- 
structively in other pursuits. 

As I extend to him my best wishes for 
improved health and a high degree of 
satisfaction in whatever endeavors he 
undertakes, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the House some of Burr’s typi- 
cally brief and incisive comments. 
These appeared in a series of short 
articles by Luther A. Carter, the Wash- 
ington staff writer of the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. Because I am sure that 
these comments will be of interest to my 
colleagues in the House, I am including 
the articles in their entirety. 

Too Many ACTIVITIES Destroy EFFICIENCY— 
3-RING CIRCUS No PLEASURE FOR CONGRESS- 
MEN 

(By Luther J. Carter) 

WASHINGTON. —Congress operates in the 
20th century with 19th-century procedures 
to the vexation of its Members, says Repre- 
sentative Burr P. Harrison, Democratic Con- 
gressman from Winchester. 

HARRISON, on advice from his physician, is 
retiring from Congress at the end of the 
present session. 

TAXPAYERS’ PURCHASE POORLY USED 

For some time, he's been about 
the faults of the institution in which he has 
served for the last 18 years. 

“A major fault is an intolerably vexatious, 
inefficient management of the time of its 
Members, time purchased by the taxpayers,” 
he says. 

“The various activities of the Congress are 
in progress at the same time, like a three-ring 
circus. If one duty is to be done properly, 
it is likely another must be content with a 
lick and a promise. é 

"Committees sit as the floor debate pro- 
ceeds and constituents wait in the office,” 
he says. “A Member busy in committee will 
be summoned by the belis to vote on the floor 
on a measure as to the merits of which he 
knows little, if anything, and as to the con- 
troversial aspects of which he has heard no 
debate. 

“A Member occupied on the floor or in his 
office will hurry to committee to propound a 
series of questions to a witness on points 
which the witness had discussed fully prior 
to his arrival,” Harrison says. 

Cynics always have suspected that much 
of Congress’ activities are subterranean. 
Harrison confirms this view. “During the 
course of an average day, a Member will 
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spend a great deal of time in the Capitol Hill 
tunnel system, moving from committee to 
floor to office,” he says. 

“Under such a method of operation,” he 
adds, “the Members of Congress function 
without deliberation, without adequate in- 
formation and in an atmosphere of stress 
and tension in which many are plucked at by 
recurring doubts as to the purpose or worth 
of their individual efforts.” 

The onerous burdens of office break down 
as follows: 

Legislative: Attending committee sessions, 
hearing witnesses, drafting bills and partici- 
pating in floor debate. 

Attending to constituents and their rep- 
resentatives (lobbyists): This involves per- 
sonal interviews and extensive correspond- 
ence. Aiding constituents in their dealings 
with the “frustrating complex of Federal 
agencies” has become a major function, con- 
trary to what was contemplated under the 
Constitution. 

(Harrison observes: “In many cases, & 
Member will receive more letters, telephone 
calls and personal visits from constituents 
relating to personal problems involving civil 
service, veterans claims, postal service, flood 
control, agricultural regulations, visas and 
immigration, family hardships of servicemen 
and a multiplicity of other dealings between 
individual citizens and the Federal octupus, 
than he will on pending legislation.” ) 

Social demands. These arise from the 
practice of annual congressional banquets 
held in Washington by business, agricultural. 
labor, veteran, fraternal and other groups. 

“The absence of a Member often is re- 
sented, even though he may previously have 
accepted an invitation to a similar function 
for the same evening,” HARRISON says. 

In the spring, invitations of this kind can 
account for three or four evenings a week. 
and “attendance at the functions becomes 
work.” The almost invariable presence of 
one or more constituents makes it important 
work. 

Mending the home fences. The Congress- 
man keeps in touch with his district by at- 
tending community functions, accepting 
speaking invitations, and sampling public 
opinion by personal tours and correspond- 
ence generated by the legislator. 

“For a House Member, faced with biennial 
campaigns, this activity makes a constant 
demand on his time.“ says Harrison. 

To make matters worse, not only is the 
Con confronted with these con- 
fiicting and multifarious duties, but a mixed- 
up legislative schedule frustrates attempts 
to organize his time, HARRISON says. 

“In general, no one knows this week what 
Congress is going to do next week,” he notes. 
“No one knows today what Congress is going 
to do tomorrow.” 


CLOCK CAN'T COMMAND ATTENTION 


“No one knows at 4 o'clock this afternoon 
whether Congress is going to quit for the day 
in half an hour or continue its deliberations 
well into the evening. Even when an- 
nounced, legislative programs often are not 
adhered to and cannot be relied on.” 


Concress BEST IN Crisis—Lospyists Distost 
NATIONAL INTERESTS 
(By Luther J. Carter) 

WasHINGTON.—The national interest often 
tends to get overlooked because lobbyists 
apply a political leverage on the Congress- 
man quite unmatched by that of the ordi- 
nary citizen, Representative Burr P. HARRI- 
SON says. 

Haratson, retiring from the House of Rep“ 
resentatives after 16 years as Democratic 
Member from Virginia's Seventh District 
(Shenandoah Valley), suspects that Congress 
works best in time of crisis. 
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Then it can give the national interest its 
due, and sectional and private interests are 
Properly left for secondary consideration. 

Normally, however, minority interests are 
so politically persuasive that things hind- 
most often wind up in front, HARRISON 
believes. 

The “average citizen" has no right to be 
sanctimonious. about this. Hamrrson places 
on him much of the responsibility for the 
Situation, though he indicates it is perhaps 
inevitable. 

“The activities of Congress have b ecome 
80 extensive that the average citizen has 
littie information about his Congressman’s 
record except to the extent it affects his 

-individual interests,“ he says. 

“This is often limited to the information 
given him by the Washington lobby that 
Protects his interests. i : 

“While these lobbies may represent sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens, the individual 
Groups represented comprise minorities of 
the total electorate and usually are being 
represented only with respect to certain is- 
Sues,” HARRISON says. 


‘friends’ and 
‘enemies’ in Congress and urged to vote for 
the friends and against the enemies,” he 
goes on. 

The Congressmen are labeled on the basis 
of certain positions they have taken affecting 
the minority interest, rather than on the 
basis of their overall record and the general 
Welfare, HARRISON says. 

The citizen who belongs to no special-in- 
terest groups may be in an almost total void 
Of information about his Congressman. 

Indeed, this is likely to be the case, Har- 
RISON says, “except to the extent the Member 
of Congress may undertake his own mass 
distribution of speeches, news reports, ques- 
tionnaires and voting summaries.” 

“Minority pressure groups, therefore, exert 
à power over the Congress far out of propor- 
tlon to their size in the overall population,” 
he gays. 

“They make their members Congress-con- 
Sclous and guide them in voting on & special- 
interest basis.” 


Tempers Too Hor i’ SumMMER—RECESS 
Wovto CooL Concress—Concress NEEDS 
4 Resr 

(By Luther J. Carter) 
Wasuincton.—In nonelection years Con- 

Gress should take a summer recess and not 

Pick up its legislative duties again until 

tempers have cooled along with the weather. 
This is the view of Representative BURR 

P. N, Democratic Congressman from 

Winchester, who in previous articles has dis- 

Cussed various congressional shortcomings. 

Harrison is retiring after 16 years in Con- 


RELAXATION WHEN NEEDED 


A summer recess, from July 1 until October 
s one of the major improvements he be- 
ves are needed. 

Such a recess would give Members of 
Congress a chance to plan time in their dis- 
tricts, enjoy their families while the chil- 
Gren are home from school, and “relax their 
tempers during the period in which experi- 
nee has shown this to be most needed,” 
Hannrsoxx Says. 
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would tend to reduce the present ill- 
pered legislating of the W. sum- 
mers. conducted in a frantic tension-ridden 
are we are going to get away from 
here’ atmosphere,” he adds. 

suggests a way to keep a legis- 
lative logjam from piling up at the end of 
each session. The first part of the session 
Should be devoted largely to committee busi- 
2 (hearings, marking up bills, etc.), and 
nen adine should be fixed after which no 

legislation could be introduced. 
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Exceptions to observance of the deadline 
should be allowed only upon request of the 
President or by vote of the House, he says. 

ORGANIZATION LACES ORGANIZATION 


Harrison complains of the lack of order 
and certainty in the Congressman’s schedule, 
but he has a partial remedy for this, too. 

“Divide the days of the week between 
those on which committees sit_and the House 
meets,” he says. This would keep Members 
from having to scurry back and forth 
through the tunnel between the Capitol and 
their office buildings. They could carry out 
their work without dispatching some duties 
with a lick and a promise. 

He would also have the House adopt “the 
British system under which the floor leader 
announces well in advance the date and hour 
at which votes will be taken.” 

This would relieve a longstanding griev- 
ance where Harrison is concerned. He says 
no one Knows today what Congress will do 
tomorrow. When legislative programs are 
announced they are not to be relied upon. 

Perhaps his most radical suggestion is to 
allow Members to delegate to staff members 
the right to attend committee hearings in 
their stead. The staffman would question 
witnesses in the Member's behalf. 

VARIED OPINIONS 


This would call for a rare tact on the 
staffer’s part, so a8 not to find himself em- 
broiled in the squabbling that often goes 
on among committee members of varying 
political hues. 

Not all is wrong with the Congress and 
Harrison takes up for one of its most oft- 
criticized features—the seniority rule that 
determines committee chairmanships. 

“The difficulty is in selecting a better sys- 
tem.“ he says. Prior to the inauguration of 
the seniority system, the power was in the 
Speaker and the party leadership who exer- 
cised it so arbitrarily and capriciously that 
seniority was substituted.” 

For all its faults, Harrison laments the 
fact that the people do not know the Con- 
gress better. The growth of the Nation has 
put congressional representation in a two- 
way stretch. 

“The size of the House has grown so large 
it is unwieldy (435 Members),” he says. 
“On the other hand, population increases 
have required such increases in the popula- 
tion of congressional districts that contact 
is being lost between the people and their 
representative.” 

Hanntsox doesn't know whether he's re- 
turning to the anonymity of private life, or 
whether he’s been anonymous all along 
“What percent of the citizens can even give 
the name of their Congressman?” he asks. 


Civil Functions Appropriation Bill, 1963 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote for this bill and against the amend- 
ment to increase it. 

I regret that the Ansonia-Derby proj- 
ect from my district has not been in- 
cluded in this bill even though it has not 
been formally authorized, since the 
omnibus authorization bill in which it is 
included has not been finally approved 
by the Senate or signed by the President. 
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It is encouraging, however, to have 
obtained the inclusion of this project in 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 
Apparently this. bill will not be consid- 
ered by the House prior to adjournment. 
However, I am pleased to have the as- 
surance of the leadership and of the 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the supplemental appropriation bill that 
the appropriation for planning funds for 
this project will be considered as the first 
business of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in January. 

Although I had considered making an 
attempt to amend this bill, in view of the 
delicate parliamentary situation and the 
effect upon adjournment sine die of any 
additional controversy, and relying upon 
the assurances of the leadership of con- 
sideration within a matter of weeks, I 
decided not to attempt to include these 
funds in the present bill. 

I was reinforced in this decision by my 
belief that normal procedure should be 
followed and that appropriations should 
not be made for projects before they 
have been authorized. 


Legislation and Federal Programs Affect- 
ing Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 87th Congress a number of legisla- 
tive proposals of great significance to the 
small business sector of our economy 
were enacted into law. Legislation was 
also introduced which, although not en- 
acted during this session, will receive fur- 
ther consideration during the 88th Con- 
gress. 

There have also been encouraging 
trends in the growth of small business 
investment companies, and in the greater 
share of Government procurement re- 
ceived by small business. The Small 
Business Administration has been a 
source of increasing assistance to small 
businessmen, More loans have been 
made to applicants than ever before, 
many under the new bank participation 
programs inaugurated by the present 
Administrator. The total amount 
loaned, as well as the number of loans, 
has risen sharply. Other forms of as- 
sistance have also been increased—coun- 
seling, advice and assistance in conjunc- 
tion with international trade, and spe- 
cialized assistance to small businesses in 
those areas participating in the Area 
Redevelopment Administration’s pro- 
gram. 

SMALL BUSINESS BILLS ENACTED BY 87TH 

CONGRESS 

ELR. 10, Mr. KEOGH, Ways and Means: 
Allows self-employed individuals tax de- 
duction for funds for retirement. 

H.R. 3413, Mr. Parman, Banking and 
Currency: Amends Small Business In- 
vestment Act to give Small Business Ad- 
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ministration permanent authority to 
make secured loans to State and local 
development companies for plant con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion. 

H.R. 5120, Mr. Mutter, Banking and 
Currency: Small Business Act amend- 
ments—additional loan authority for 
Small Business Administration Requires 
Secretary of Commerce to publish notice 
of defense procurement actions of $10,- 
000 and above and civilian actions of 
$5,000 and above. Studies to be made by 
FTC or the Justice Department of effect 
of Government activity on small busi- 
ness and to determine factors which ad- 
versely affect small business through the 
lessening of competition. 

H.R. 7577, Mr. ANDREWS, Appropria- 
tions: General Government matters, De- 
partment of Commerce and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962. In- 
cludes SBA appropriation for fiscal 1962. 

H.R, 8762, Mr. Spence, Banking and 
Currency: Increases funds available for 
regular business under Small Business 
Act from $1 billion to $1.5 billion and 
also increases from $575 million to $725 
million the maximum amount of the 
SBA revolving fund. 

H.R.9169, Mr. THOMAS, Appropria- 
tions: Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1962, including $160,363,500 for SBA. 

H.R, 10620, Mr. Boccs. 

S. 3481, Mr. Sparkman, The provisions 
of this bill were added to the House bill 
by amendment in the Senate: This bill 
expands the so-called self-dealing lim- 
itation on the exclusion of SBIC’s from 
definition of personal holding companies 
and allows a 20-percent reserve for loss. 
The bill also provides for certain other 
technical tax amendments. 

H.R. 11038, Mr. Tuomas, Appropria- 
tions: Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, 1962, including an additional 
$40 million for SBA. 

H.R. 10650, Mr. Mitts, Ways and 
Means: Allows up to 7 percent tax credit 
for funds invested in modernization of 
industry or business. 

S. 902: H.R. 8870, Mr. Sparkman and 
others; Mr. Patman, Banking and Cur- 
rency: Small Business Investment Act 
amendments to facilitate formation and 
growth of SBIC’s. Increases amount of 
SBIC debentures that may be purchased 
by the SBA. 

Identical or similar bills were intro- 
duced by the following: Mr. Patman, 
H.R. 6672; Mr. Evins, H.R. 6696. 

S. 1922, Mr. SPARKMAN, Banking and 

Currency: Housing, urban renewal and 
community facilities, including housing 
for moderate and low income families 
and financial assistance for displaced 
business concerns through loans from 
SBA. 
Identical or similar bills were intro- 
duced by the following: Mr. Javirs, S. 
1543; Mr. HUMPHREY, S. 1803; Mr. 
Mutter, H.R. 824; Mr. Byrne of Penn- 
sylvania, H.R. 3642; Mr. O'HARA of Il- 
linois, H.R. 4532; and Mr. Ryan, H.R. 
7418. 

S. 2970, H.R. 12121: Messrs. ROBERT- 
sON and SPARKMAN, by request; Mr. 
Spence, Banking and Currency: Amends 
Small Business Act to provide that in- 
terest and repayments of loans be paid 
into the revolving fund. 
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Identical or similar bills were intro- 
duced by the following: Mr. SPENCE, 
H.R. 11020; Mr. Patman, H.R, 11300; and 
Mr. WDNALL, H.R. 11407. 

LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BUT NOT ENACTED 
DURING THE 87TH CONGRESS 

In addition to the above legislation, 
a great number of bills designed to as- 
sist small business were introduced dur- 
ing the 87th Congress. The Committee 
has available to Members, upon request, 
a complete list of these. Because of its 
great deal, this 40-page analysis is ap- 
propriate primarily as a resource docu- 
ment. 

H.R. 116, Mr. Mappen, Interstate and 
and Foreign Commerce: Quality stabili- 
zation bill. 

Identical or similar bills were also in- 
troduced by 10 Senators and 7 Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R. 127, Mr. Patman, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: Prohibits selling of 
goods below cost. Designed to 
strengthen independent competitive en- 
terprise by making it unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce to sell or 
offer goods in one location of the United 
States at prices lower than those exacted 
by him elsewhere, where such sales 
would include unreasonably low prices. 

H.R. 3470, Mr. Steep, Ways and 
Means: Provides a program of special 
tax deductions for small business and 
for persons engaged in small business. 

H.R. 8830, Mr. Steep, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: Authorizes Federal 
Trade Commission to issue temporary 
cease and desist orders, 

H.R. 11906, Mr. Parman, Banking and 
Currency: Assists qualified small busi- 
ness concerns to obtain leases of com- 
mercial and industrial property in areas 
where unduly stringent credit require- 
ments exist; authorizes the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to guarantee, di- 
rectly or in cooperation with others, the 
payment of rentals under such leases. 
Establishes a revolving fund with an ini- 
tial capital of $50 million for this pur- 


pose. 

Identical or related bills were intro- 
duced by the following: Mr. ROOSEVELT, 
H.R. 11909. 

H.R. 13189, Mr. Patman, Banking and 
Currency; S. 3737, Mr. SPARKMAN: Gives 
statutory approval to SBA “standby 
guarantees” of loans made by banks and 
expands SBA's lending power. 

H.R. 13190, Mr. PATMAN, Ways and 
Means; S. 3736, Mr. SPARKMAN: Provides 
technical amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code for small business invest- 
ment companies. Allows setting up of 
reserve for losses, exempts SBIC’s from 
the accumulated earnings tax, and other 
amendments. 

MORE ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The President in the month of June 
1961 created the White House Commit- 
tee on Small Business, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable John E. 
Horne, Administrator, Small Business 
Administration. This Committee has 
been most active in looking into the 
problems of America’s small business 
community and recently issued its first 
report, which incorporated a number of 
recommendations designed to improve 
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the economic position of America’s small 
business sector. Members may obtain 
copies of this report from the House 
Small Business Committee. 

Small Business Administration loans 
to small businessmen are increasing. In 
fiscal 1962, 6,203 loans, totaling $360,- 
762,000 were approved and disbursed. 
This compares with 4,989 loans for fiscal 
1961 and 3,670 for fiscal 1960. The dollar 
amounts involved have more than 
doubled since 1960. It should be noted 
that SBA funds have been augmented 
with hundreds of millions of dollars 
loaned by banks through the various 
bank participation loan programs, which 
have been recently expanded by the 
agency. 

Small business investment companies 
have increased in number until presently 
there are 642 of them. These companies 
have proved to be a potent stimulus for 
private investment in the small business 
sector. The total capital pool available 
for this purpose as of October 10, 1962, 
was $552,854,875. Of this amount, all 
but $84.6 million, which was supplied by 
the SBA, came from private investors. 
In other words, private funds in the pro- 
gram exceed Government funds by a 
ration of 6.5 to 1. 

During fiscal 1962, in response to a 
directive by the President, there was 8& 
10-percent increase in the share of de- 
fense contracts awarded to small busi- 
nesses. During the same period, $6.1 
billion in contracts for overall Govern- 
ment procurement were awarded to small 
businesses, an increase of 27 percent over 
the preceding year. 

The small business set-aside program, 
which reserves or sets aside certain con- 
tracts for exclusive bidding by small 
business has been most helpful. In 
conjunction with the set-aside program is 
what amounts to an appeals procedure. 
A small business which has been the low 
bidder for a Government contract but 
has been denied the award because of 
alleged incompetency, may request SBA 
to determine whether it is in fact com- 
petent to perform the contract. In those 
cases where the low bidder is found to be 
competent, he is awarded a certificate of 
competency and the agency letting the 
bid must award it to the small business- 
man in question. During fiscal 1962, the 
number of applications for certificates o 
competency received by SBA increased 
from 217 to 292, for contracts involving 
a total amount of $71,237,964 as opposed 
to $68,507,021 in fiscal 1961. 

Recently, the House Small Business 
Committee, in conjunction with the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, the S 
Business Administration, and the White 
House Committee on Small Business, 15$- 
sued a hundred-page “Federal Handbook 
for Small Business.” This is a survey 
of small business programs in Federal 
Government agencies. It describes for 
the benefit of the small businessman the 
various programs available to him, how 
he may apply for participation in these 
programs, whom to contact, what forms 
to use, and other similar useful informa- 
tion. 

The Committee has recently sent 3 
copy of this handbook to each Member 
the House. Additional copies will be 
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available shortly. Should any Member 
desire additional copies, we will supply 
them, upon request, as soon as they are 
received from the printer. 


An Adjournment Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as we prepare to consign this 
87th Congress to history, and as each of 
us makes his public or private assess- 
Ment of what has taken place here, and 
his part in it, an outsider’s view of the 
Momentous effects of adjournment may 
be of interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. 
Charles McDowell's column of this morn- 

in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
atch: 
Chartes McDoweLL Topay—How To GET 
ALONG WITHOUT CONGRESS 

When Congress adjourns and disperses it- 
šelf among the provinces, every American 
has to strive in his own way to adjust to the 
Great vold left in Washington. 

ttedly, this adjustment is not terribly 
t for some of us, but the fact remains 
that the adjournment of Congress has much 
More impact on the country than it did, say, 
30 years ago. In those days, Congress was 
composed of people who lived in their com- 
munities and went to Washington for a few 
Months every year to pool their wisdom. A 
Lr seasion lasted from midwinter to late 
1 Now Congress is composed of people who 
ve in Washington and try to visit their con- 
Stituencies occasionally. 
x continuously pooled, and the inter- 
Action is awesome. 
ess convenes in January, takes warm- 
UP exercises until spring, works hard for most 
Of the summer and finally runs down, reeling 
With exhaustion, in the fall. 
ta obody even notices any more when the 

Wmakers ignore the legal adjournment 
deadline of July 31. Congress has become 
uch a fixture in Washington that everyone 
PT hay to find it there the year round, like 

Smithsonian, the zoo, and the humidity. 

The point is that the adjournment of Con- 


—— diffusion of wisdom throughout the 
in Wirz. there is a general sense of the void 
Washington. 
Various crises don't seem as critical as they 
bias When Congress was in session, when the 
ton were on the ramparts. Investiga- 
Gants into the most alarming situations sud- 
Sely y lapse. The alarming situations them- 
N es seem to take a turn for the better. 


unr Papers break out with the datelines of 


Pp - 
The end 
somehow. of the world seems farther away 


ari ort Of unsettling drifts and counter- 
in Government stabilize themselves 
Porarily 


President Kennedy loses some of his most 
ota military advisors on such problems 


The whole Kenned 
y family loses its lead- 
— Competitor for national attention, Con- 
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The whole Nation loses the Ev and Charlie 
Show. 

In this period of relative calm, while Con- 
gress is in adjournment, some Americans are 
bored and lethargic. They lose their fine 
edge of nervousness, their irritability, their 
sense of crisis and urgency. 

We recommend that these citizens occupy 
their time by concentrating on the analyses 
of the past session of Congress that are be- 
coming available in great quantity and 
variety. Every Member of Congress analyzes 
the recent session for the home folks, and 
every newsman left behind in Washington 
does the same. 

Some of these experts discover that Con- 
gress repudiated most of the President's pro- 
gram. Others discover that Congress enacted 
most of it. The session is evaluated as too 
liberal because it did nothing, too conserva- 
tive because it did nothing, too liberal be- 
cause it did too much, too conservative be- 
cause it did to much, and too middle-of-the- 
road because the liberals and conservatives 
didn't fight each other with chair legs, 

Looking back on the session with the ex- 
perts, there will be something for everybody 
but agreement on nothing except the general 
relief that it is all over. 


Women’s Role in Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 6, 1962, it was my pleasure to address 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. As my theme for the eve- 
ning I chose to speak about the role 
women have played in veterans’ affairs, 
which is tantamount to roles they have 
played in all walks of life. As they have 
fostered the development, growth, and 
progress of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, it is appropriate that they share 
in the commendation and recognition ex- 
tended the parent organization. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert the 
following in the RECORD: 

Madam Chairlady, our honored guest, Mrs. 
Eleanor M. Davids, my colleague, Congress- 
man CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, d 
guests, officers, members and friends of the 
Department of New Jersey Ladies Auxiliary, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure to be here this evening to attend the 
Department of New Jersey Ladies Auxiliary 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I have 
attended many dinners in this ballroom 
in past years but never have I seen it packed 
as it is this evening. This large audience 
speaks more eloquently than any words at 
my command of the affection, respect and 
high regard that you have for your honored 
guest, Mrs. Davids. 

The Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has a great heritage. A ladies 
organization on a nationwide scale was a 
logical and needed adjunct to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. All through history women 
have given invaluable aid to our soldiers 
in camp and in battle. But in time of peace 
their patriotism, fidelity, and fortitude have 
continued to be “a tide in the affairs of 
men.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States had its origin in an ideal of patriotic 
service, Its founders were men who had re- 
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turned from active service in the Spanish- 
American War, They believed that Amer- 
ican citizenship involved a responsibility of 
service in times of peace as well as in war. 
Banded together in an organization which 
would be a peacetime counterpart of the 
military organizations to which they had 
belonged, those men envisioned a future of 
continuous service to their country, their 
flag, and the comrades with whom they 
served. 

No appraisal of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars would be complete without giving full 
credit to the mothers, wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters, and granddaughters of oversea vet- 
erans who compose its ladies auxiliary. 
From the early days of the organization in 
1899, the womenfolk of the members have 
proved themselves indispensable to the par- 
ent organization. 

I have always marveled at the way the 
ladies of the auxillary get things done. 

The thoroughness with which you tackle 
a problem and carry it through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion is something that we 
men might well emulate. You barely com- 


plete one project before you begin planning 
another. 


A study of your program reveals that thou- 
sands of hours and thousands of dollars are 
devoted to hospital work, cancer aid and 
research, the VFW national home, youth ac- 
tivities, rehabilitation, civil defense needs, 
Americanism, and an untold number of serv- 
ices to veterans and their families. 

We must never let the passage of time 

obscure or minimize the Nation’s debt of 
gratitude to our veterans and their families. 
Today the Government of the United States 
is able to deal with the problems of the 
world as a free Government because of the 
sacrifices of our veterans in time of national 
peril. 
It is of more than passing interest to re- 
call that America has always rendered a 
special kind of gratitude to veterans of mili- 
tary and naval conflict. Men who served 
under arms in America as far back as 1636 
have been designated under certain pre- 
scribed and varying conditions to be eligible 
for public assistance. The Plymouth Colony 
specifically provided that any man sent forth 
as a soldier who returned maimed, should be 
maintained by the Colony from that time 
forward. From the early colonial authorities 
to the present time, formally constituted 
governments have enacted laws or adopted 
provisions making benefits available for vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

But our job is more than “remembering.” 
The crises of the present demand that we 
take a new grip on ourselves and look square- 
ly at our national program in behalf of the 
more than 22.3 million veterans and their 
families. 

Who knows, better than the women of our 
local communities, the real behind-the- 
scenes actual circumstances surrounding the 
hospital and rehabilitation programs ad- 
ministered by our Veterans’ Administration. 
One of the auxiliary’s basic programs is vyol- 
untary service in Veterans“ Administration 
and community hospitals. I am told that 
in 1961 your membership worked over 145 
million hours, serving patients in nearly 500 
Veterans’ Administration and community 
hospitals. Your members spent 97,700 hours 
assisting VFW post officers in rehabilitation 
work for veterans and their families; 1,300 
hours transporting people to hospitals, 
clinics and other facilities. Other rehabili- 
tation services performed in local communi- 
ties included nursing service, disaster relief, 
and aid to the handicapped. 

Without the headlines of publicity, auxili- 
ary members constantly devote their talents 
to the needs of veterans’ families in distress; 
to the needs of disabled veterans who are 
forced to spend weary months in hospital 
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beds; and to the welfare of widows and 
orphans unable to subsist on their meager 
incomes. 

Rarely a day passes in any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital without the presence 
of a representative of the Auxillary of the 
VFW. To the patients of these hospitals, you 
bring friendly smiles, cheerful greetings, and 
an unending flow of gifts. The sum total of 
these activities give a lift to patient morale 
that no medicine can accomplish. 

The job of rehabilitation is a continuous 
one. The extent of your assistance can per- 
haps best be told when we view, even briefly, 
the mission of the Veterans’ Administration's 
medical program. 

Since the establishment of the Veterans’ 
Administration in 1930 there has been a 
tremendous expansion in the medical pro- 
gram for veterans. On June 30, 1931, there 
were 54 VA hospitals, 7 of which were opened 
that fiscal year, with a total capacity of 
slightly more than 26,000 beds. Three dec- 
ades later the number of hospitals had been 
expanded to 170, with a capacity of more 
than 122,000 beds. The average dally patient 
load in fiscal year 1931 was 33,000 of which 
approximately 23.000 were in VA hospitals, 
and 9,000 in other Federal, national homes, 
State. and local government and private hos- 
pitals. In fiscal year 1961, this number had 
grown to more than 114,000 of which 111,000 
were in VA hospitals and 3,000 in contract 
hospitals. 

The Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
service program—with which you are 50 
closely connected—provides a dynamic part- 
nership between the community and the 
Veterans’ Administration medical program. 
This involves 42 national yoluntary organiza- 
tions and some 400 local organizations. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year volunteer women workers 
provided more than 7 million hours of volun- 
teer service. I have previously mentioned 
the 1% million hours which your auxiliary 
has contributed. This is a gigantic undertak- 
ing and is a highly necessary portion of the 

in behalf of our Nation's veterans. 

Women's patriotic organizations can in- 
deed become a power in aiding disabled vet- 
erans, Programs in aid of job development 
in local communities have been formulated 
by your individual auxiliary units. Together 
with the aid of employment officers of the 
posts of the VFW and representatives of 
Placement services, such programs make a 
most realistic contribution. 

After all, perhaps no one is better equipped 
to seek out job information than the women 
citizens of our local communities. To wom- 
en—whether in the home or in business and 
the professions—there comes information of 
a direct and detalled nature dealing with 
job opportunity. 

Who, better than you, the women of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars auxiliary, can 
realistically understand the emotional and 
physical impact: of experiences undergone 
by the veteran who has been wounded in the 
service of his country? Who, better than you, 
recognizes the triais, the tribulations, and 
the efforts involved in that uphill fight? 

Who, better than you, can earnestly, sin- 
cerely, and wholeheartedly, enter into this 
ever-increasing challenge of launching our 
physically disabled war veterans in their final 
step In the rehabilitation program—the step 
that means finding a job which they are 
qualified to do and will be happy in doing? 

It is my belief that the ladies of the auxil- 
iary of the VFW can continue to contribute 
much in the crusade for (the right, the just, 
and the must In) finding employment for 
physically handicapped war veterans. 

The VFW buddy poppy is an annual re- 
minder of the Nation’s debt of honor to its 
disabled veterans and war dead. Public and 
voluntary support of this worthy cause 
makes possible certain phases of your wel- 
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fare work. When you sell buddy poppies, 
you perpetuate the VFW tradition of service 
and every auxiliary shares in maintaining 
that tradition by enlisting a record number 
of volunteer workers. Each buddy poppy 
offered for sale gives you, and the people of 
America, an opportunity to honor this Na- 
tion’s war dead by wearing this symbol of 
service. 

Major credit for the successful develop- 
ment of the VFW National Home for war 
orphans, at Eaton.Rapids, Mich., belongs to 
the ladies auxiliary. 

You and I know that patriotism is a liy- 
ing, dynamic force that causes men to die 
on their feet for liberty and freedom, rather 
than live on their knees for a tyrant. These 
words have been derived from a study of 
pages of our country’s history. It is easy to 
be patriotic in times of war, yet remember- 
ing what Will Rogers once said to the effect 
that we have never lost a war and have never 
won a peace, we should be just as patriotic 
in times of peace—to win that peace and 
security for our children. 

Inherent in the action of meeting this 
challenge of American citizenship are the 
women of America. Tomorrow's history 18 
being written today. The circumstances that 
can help control or change the course of his- 
tory remains within the power of the people 
themselves, if they will exercise their rights 
as citizens. 

Women the world over have followed with 
deep interest the progress of American 
women, They are interested in the jobs 
women hold, In the pay they receive, In their 
efforts to improve our schools and commu- 
nities. The world also knows that more and 
more American women are contributing to 
the life of the Nation, expressing themselves 
on the issues which face them as citizens, 
homemakers, and workers. In the final 
analysis, men and women everywhere haye 
the same basic goals as those which moti- 
vate the women of the United States: They 
are dreaming of better lives. They desire 
in the years ahead opportunities for educa- 
tion—new ways of learning, working, and 
living. 

Your auxiliary is approaching ita 50th an- 
niversary. Step by step, year by year, en- 
campment by encampment, you have served 
our veterans. This service, in turn, has 
benefited the entire Nation. I am certain 
you are not looking only to the past, but you 
are working for the future preservation of 
our freedoms. It is a testimony to the vigor 
of the auxiliary that it is constantly prepar- 
ing to meet new challenges with courage, 
energy. and skill that have been tried in the 
fires of long experience. 

There is much an auxiliary can do. First, 
each individual member can resolve to carry 
on the struggle for freedom in her dally life 
by fully accepting the responsibilities that 
freedom entalls—thus setting an example 
for others. Each auxiliary, in cooperation 
with Its post, can assume community lead- 
ership in aiding to establish peace through 
its Americanism programs and other proj- 
ects. Regardless of the project undertaken, 
it is important to remember that halfhearted 
measures are not enough today. There must 
be, in addition, a determination to be as de- 
voted, selfiess, and brave on behalf of our 
country and its causes as were those who 
gave their lives for freedom. 

We have inherited a sacred trust to be 
passed on safely to those who come after us, 
If one gencration falls in its duty, the chain 
will be broken. We must believe in our 
democratic heritage with a faith, not passive, 
but strong and confident. Then we must be 
willing to work for it. 

I am certain that the VFW and its ladies 
auxiliary will never betray that trust. 

Godspeed, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
87th Congress, with all its trials and 
moments of frustration has now come to 
a successful conclusion. The success of 
this Congress, which history will record, 
is attributed in a large measure to your 
excellent leadership and the determined 
efforts of all the Members of this body 
to pass just laws. In order that this 
might be accomplished, cooperation was 
required from Members on both sides of 
the aisle. And it is very apparent that 
in by far the majority of instances. this 
cooperation was forthcoming. The es- 
teemed minority leader, Mr. HALLECK, of 
Indiana, who is held in high respect by 
men on both sides of the aisle, stood by 
you and provided the inspiration of those 
of the Republican Party to join in these 
cooperative efforts. Truly, this was a 
united Congress at work in the interest 
of all the people of this Nation. As one 
not long in the field of politics, I have 
come to enjoy a profound respect for all 
the Members of this body, 

On the outside there are many who 
feel that the lawmakers are not men of 
integrity and honor; often they are pic- 
tured as those seeking only personal 
gains and self-interests. This notion has 
long ago been dispelled from my mind. 
I have found here the most conscientious, 
the most dedicated, and truly the very 
epitome of genuine Americanism 
these elected representatives of the 
people. It is for this reason that I re- 
sent the uncomplimentary attacks made 
on any Member. I resent attacks that 
may be made on the Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader, or any man on my 
of the aisle. But I equally resent at- 
tacks made upon the minority leader, 
Mr. HaLLecK, or any Member on this side 
of the aisle. In these perilous days, 
it ill behooves any of us to find fault 
and condemn, when we ought to uphold 
and appreciate the efforts of our col- 
leagues. These are days when all 
America should be solidly united as one 
invincible army in following the leader- 
ship of our esteemed President and Vice 
President. It is a time when we 
to look with appreciation upon the ef- 
forts of those in the highest court of 
the land, making up the third branch 
our Government and find cause for re- 
joicing at their resolute determination 
that our Constitution be upheld in every 
respect. 

This is also a time when every Amer- 
ican citizen needs to reflect upon 
great privilege of his citizenship in 
the greatest Nation on earth. We dare 
never become proud or haughty; We 
must. always acknowledge that what We 
have today and what we are as a peo It 
comes to us by divine benediction. 
is truly a time when we must lean heavs- 
ly upon spiritual resources to give US 
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Strength for the day. When the psalmist 
of old cried out, “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
Psalm 127:1—we must with all vigor 
look to divine guidance to give us direc- 
tion in these days of trial when our 
blessings and great institutions are 
threatened. Only with the help of God 
can we remain a mighty Nation, deserv- 
ing of a position of world leadership. 
With this sentiment upon our hearts we 
return to our several homes to solicit 
the support of our fellow men to return 
here to continue in this service. May 
€ven our campaign efforts give demon- 
stration of high ideals, of strong moral 

‘acter, and of humble acknowledg- 
Ment of the dependence of each of us 
Upon divine providence. And with that, 
May God be with us until we meet again. 


Hon. Brent Spence, of Kentucky 


SPEECH 
HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the most unfortunate factors of this 
Mgress is the impending retirement of 
the Honorable Brent SPENCE. I have 
i fortunate to serve under him dur- 
rind my term of office and know that his 
eDarture will leave a great gap to be 
ed. We wish him well as he enters 
Private life after an illustrious career of 
Dublie service but I am sure that that 
Service will continue even though he will 
Ro longer be a Member of the House. 
10 Brent Spence has been one of the great 
pulslators of this Congress and one of the 
fat men of the House. During my 
of office and my service on the 
Bank ing and Currency Committee, of 
hich he ‘is chairman, I have often 
5 ned to him for the guidance, the ad- 
ce and the consultation of an experi- 
Howe and knowledgeable Member of the 
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beret record of Brent SPENCE is one that 
brought credit to him and credit to 
10 Nation. In the past few days my 
recon ee have spoken of the legislative 
3 of Brent Spence and I have 
ed with awe for much of the eco- 
c legislation of the past 20 years as 
a as the needed wartime measures 
— 5 been the result of his work, his in- 
Catan and his responsibilities to his 
8 tuents and to the Nation. 
leademmittees have not always had the 
hang toe of a man with such a deft 
Sats and an active mind. Committees 
such not always been chaired by men of 
Seld character and personal integrity. 
om have we had the opportunity to 


Bur tribute to a man of such stature as 
i ust oe Spence. His native Kentucky has 


Nation “© to be proud of its son and the 
as B can be proud of having men such 
Co RENT SPENCE serving in the Halls of 
life We wish him the best that 

can provide and that he will spend 


A more years as 
in TN a symbol of the best 
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A Look at the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the debate over the establish- 
ment of the communications satellite 
corporation is over, it is most useful to 
look at the legislative record of this 
highly significant matter in the cold light 
of history. This month’s Progressive 
contains an article by the distinguished 
editor of the New York Post, James 
Wechsler, which reviews the history of 
the communications satellite bill. Mr. 
Wechsler presents a penetrating analysis 
of the issue which should be read by all 
my colleagues as well as every citizen. 
As the article states: 


Americans may have reason to turn back 
to it (the communications satellite debate) 
as the saga of space unfolds. 


The article follows: 
SATELLITE, Inc. 
(By James A. Wechsler) 


The congressional battle over the adminis- 
tration’s communications satellite bill ended 
in late summer with a crushing defeat for 
the small band of men who had dared to op- 
pose it. Their lost cause is probably already 
largely forgotten by most Americans, if in- 
deed, it was ever seriously noticed by many. 
Yet ong ventures the prediction that we have 
not heard the last of this affair. It might 
be described as one of the great untold 
stories of the early space age—and, con- 
celvably, the first momentous scandal of this 
new era. In a free society such episodes have 
a way of haunting the participants long after 
the deals have ostensibly been completed. 

This does not purport to be the definitive 
history of that battle. There are many 
aspects of it that still defy explanation and 
elude inquiry. In large measure what is 
set forth here is based primarily on a read- 
Ing—sometimes between the lines—of a 456- 
page volume called “Hearings Before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, on H.R. 11040, an Act for the Establish- 
ment, Ownership, Operation, and Regulation 
of a Commercial Communications Satellite 
System, and for Other Purposes.” The story 
is supplemented by conversations with some 
actors in the drama who could move behind 
the scenes, 

There will be little recorded here that was 
not accessible to the press; but it will also be 
apparent that much of it was never clearly 
or dramatically defined in most news organs. 
There were a few reporters who early sensed 
the dimensions of the story, but they were 
only a handful. 

While we gaped and blinked in wonder- 
ment over the dawn of Telstar, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. staged the first 
and perhaps decisive commercial coup of the 
space epoch, That it had the official blessing 
of the Kennedy administration (and the 
natural sympathy of the Republican leader- 
ship) in this endeavor merely underlines the 
magnitude of the feat. Ultimately we must 
ask: Why? But first let us turn to the record, 
where the heart of the story can be found. 

In December 1961 Adlal Stevenson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, speaking 
before the political committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly, revealed that in 
his view the communications satellite repre- 
sents a “fundamental breakthrough in com- 
munications [which] could affect the lives 
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of people everywhere. It could forge new 
bonds of mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing between the nations. * * * The United 
States wishes to see this facility made avail- 
able to all states on a global and nondis- 
criminatory basis. * * * We would like to 
see United Nations members not only use 
this service, but also participate in its own- 
ership and operation,” 

As Ernest Gross, former U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations, testified before 
the Senate group, Mr, Stevenson's large view 
of the new day, originally the official ad- 
ministration view, was in dramatic contrast 
with remarks which Senator ROBERT KERR, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, had addressed 
in February to Under Secretary of State 
George McGhee on the same subject: “It 
occurs to me,” the Senator said, “that you 
do not understand that the only new thing 
about this hoped-for satellite communica- 
tions system is that it is just an improved 
method of doing what is now being done.” 

Obviously Mr, Stevenson and Senator KERR 
were talking about two different worlds. 
Yet in the end it was essentially the per- 
spective of the Oklahoma tycoon that shaped 
the legislative outcome. In the measure as 
finally enacted there was not a single ref- 
erence to Mr, Stevenson's vision of the United 
Nations’ role in the expanding satellite uni- 
verse. In the final phase of debate, a letter 
was extracted from Mr. Stevenson and read 
on the Senate floor by Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY expressing approval of the pend- 
ing bill. How Mr. Stevenson reconciled his 
earlier words with the legislative deed is one 
of the unanswered mysteries of this story. 
But it is perhaps relevant that he suceeded 
in avoiding a personal appearance before the 
Foreign Relations Committee despite per- 
sistent demands from Senator Wayne Morse 
that he submit himself to interrogation. 

One begins with the Stevenson contradic- 
tion, even though he took almost no direct 
part in the controversy, because it points up 
so many of the paradoxes and puzzles of this 
strange proceeding. 

What was fundamentally at stake in the 
legislative dispute was whether the Govern- 
ment should control the nascent system of 
satellite communications for primarily pub- 
lic ends, or whether it should cede domi- 
nance of the enterprise to A.T. & T. for pri- 
marily profitable purposes. There was much 
byplay over the totality of A.T. & T's grip 
under the prospective bill, but even the 
stanchest supporters of the measure offered 
weak and contradictory testimony on that 
point; indeed, they seemed divided between 
the pretense that A.T. & T.'s role would be 
limited, and the insistence that the Republic 
was fortunate to have A.T. & T. volunteer to 
take over. 

Obviously, if one accepted Senator Kenr’s 
view that the whole project involved more 
of what had already been done, no great 
debate was at hand. But if one accepted Mr. 
Stevenson's portrait of a fateful turning 
point in men's lives, the abdication of Gov- 
ernment was inexplicable. Yet this is basi- 
cally what has occurred, under the direction 
of an administration rhetorically committed 
to the earlier Stevenson position. 

Whodunit? How? 

The case for the bill was won by a com- 
pound of confusion and inertia, It is surely 
not my contention that all those who voted 
for the bill were tools of corporate power. 
I would argue, however, on the basis of the 
printed record, that those who were to be 
damned as the “fillbusters"—a charge 
worthy of fuller inquiry—were generally 
those who paid the closest attention to the 
argument. Some of the stakes at issue were 
first set forth on March 6, 1962, when Sen- 
ator Estes Kerauver, leader of the small 
band, appeared before the Senate Space Com- 
mittee. The issues were intensively explored 
a few weeks later at hearings before his sub- 
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committee, but almost none of the press 
bothered to attend, even though these hear - 
ings contained some of the few direct con- 
frontations between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill prior to the floor debate 
in June. And rarely have I read as brilliant 
and diligent an exercise in congressional 
cross-examination as that conducted by Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse in the hearing held before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Yet in most of the cryptic newspaper ac- 
counts of the whole episode, Morse emerged 
as a cranky curmudgeon laboring an obscure 
point. 

How, then, does one dramatize what really 
happened? How does one translate the dey- 
astating impact of the hundreds cf pages 
of hearings that so few Americans have read 
and that were so inadequately reported in 
most places? One can try by writing some of 
the headlines that the testimony might have 
received, and by suggesting to the reader 
how different the outcome might have been 
if these headlines had been widely used. Im- 
agine what echoes may have been stirred if 
there had been large headlines saying Ste- 
venson Reverses Stand on Satellite Bill, But 
Spurns Demand That He Testify.” 

The biggest headlines might have been won 
by Edward R. Murrow, Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency; they would have said 
that he had resigned in protest over the 
administration's support of a measure which 
exposed his Agency to the dubious mercy 
of A. T. & T. He did not do so; instead he 
engaged in the difficult exercise of trying 
to deprecate the bill without betraying the 
team. Yet, even within those limitations, 
his testimony might have rocked the country 
if its significance had been accurately ap- 
praised and heralded. For what he sald 
was that the fees required by A.T. & T. might 
be so high as to bar USIA programs from 
the satellite system. Murrow testified that, 
unless the Government received preferential 
rates (nowhere provided for in the bill) it 
would cost USIA $900 million annually at 
commercial rates to utilize the satellite net- 
work for 90 minutes a day in underdeveloped 
areas. Now consider this testimony: 

“Senator Morse. Would it be desirable, 
Mr. Murrow, if we set up a satellite communi- 
cations system, to have the facilities of 
that system made available to our Govern- 
ment for the transmitting of the type of 
freedom programs that you and I have had 
in mind as we have been discussing the 
problem? 

Mr. Murrow. It seems to me that this 
would be desirable, sir. 

“Senator Morse. Is there anything in this 
bill that guarantees to the U.S. Government 
a reduction in commercial rates for the 
transmission of U.S, programs of freedom 
to the areas of the world where the Commu- 
nists are a 24-hour-night-and-day threat to 
freedom? 

“Mr. Murrow. No, sir.” 

In Murrow’s view, the United States might 
find itself at a severe disadvantage in com- 
petition with Communist programs around 
the world unless “we could secure a reduced 
rate of increased appropriations.” 

As the hearings progressed, Senator STUART 
Symrncron, a chief advocate of the leave-it- 
to-A.T. & T. bloc at these seminars, ques- 
tloned Murrow’s figures on prospective cost. 
He accused the USIA chief of vastly overstat- 
ing them. Murrow held his ground, con- 
ceding only that in the great unchartered 
areas we are about to enter any estimate is 
necessarily hazardous. Perhaps the sharp- 
est commentary on the proceedings is that 
no conclusive effort was made to resolve the 
gap between them before the vote sealed the 
choice. 

A reader can only assume that the Senate 
chose to ignore Mr. Murrow's warning. But 
then, so did he. For when the climactic 
question came, he announced that if he were 
a Member of the Senate, he would vote for 
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the bill. As in the case of Mr. Stevenson, 
the team spirit was apparently irresistible— 
or compulsory. 

Now let us suppose that in many cities in 
the land citizens picked up their newspapers 
and saw this headline; “Mystery Move Curbs 
U.S. Rights in Satellite Plan, Probe Hears.” 

As initially drafted, the satellite bill con- 
tained this clear clause, based directly on the 
President's words of July 24, 1961: 

The corporation shall not enter into nego- 
tiations with any international agency, 
foreign government or entity without a prior 
notification to the Department of State, 
which will conduct or supervise such nego- 
tiations. All agreements and arrangements 
with any such agency, government, or entity 
shall be subject to the approval of the De- 
partment of State. 

At first the State Department and other 
administration spokesmen argued vehement- 
ly for this provision, despite questioning by 
Senator Kerg which was considered by many 
to be as acid and blistering as any ever heard 
on Capitol Hill. Apparently this assertion of 
Government influence in the business of the 
emerging monopoly was unsatisfactory to the 
men who were taking over the show. And 
80 this language was substituted: 

“Whenever the corporation shall enter into 
business negotiations with respect to facili- 
ties, corporations or services authorized by 
this act with any international or foreign 
entity, It shall notify the Department of State 
of the negotiations. The Department of 
State shall advise the corporation of relevant 
foreign policy considerations. Throughout 
such negotiations the corporation shall keep 
the Department of State informed with re- 
spect to such consideration. The corpora- 
tion may request the Department of State to 
assist in the negotiations, and that Depart- 
ment shall render such assistance as may be 
appropriate.” 

The State Department, in effect, abdicated 
any controlling rule over the conduct of ne- 
gotiations; in return the corporation pledged 
only to let the Department know what it was 
doing. As someone remarked, the whole 
thing might have been simplified by ad- 
mitting A.T. & T. to the United Nations. 

Who dictated the change? Was not this 
single episode, embodying a complete re- 
Yersal on the part of the administration, 
sufficient to cast doubt and discredit on the 
whole operation? Let I would guess that not 
one in a million Americans knows that such 
a remarkable alteration was engineered, and 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk eventually 
found himeelf{ defending it. 

This was not a minor matter of rhetoric 
concerning only the handling of business 
arrangements. The real point was under- 
lined by Benjamin V. Cohen, that wise old 
New Dealer who came forward to challenge 
the bill. In response to a question concern- 
ing the possibility of separating business 
matters from foreign policy in negotiations 
involving the satellite communications sys- 
tem. Cohen responded, “I think it is utterly 
impossible at this stage * * almost all prob- 
lems are mixed problems, and the State De- 
partment should not be embarrassed by hav- 
ing to negotiate through an instrument of 


this character. * * * It becomes embarrassing, 


even in the case of companies on whose 
boards the government has appointed no di- 
rectors, to say these (business matters) are 
private negotiations that do not bind the 
Government. It is much more difficult to 
escape responsibility for a corporation three 
directors of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” 

But the mystery of why the bill was re- 
written on this crucial point was neither 
aired in any serious form in most public 
places, nor ever satisfactorily resolved. 

Much of the argument for swift enactment 
of the bill rested on the popular cry that we 
could not afford any delay in the great space 
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competition. The note of urgency domi- 
nated many headlines. Now let us dream 
that many of the stories on August 8 had 
been headlined this way: “Witness Asks Sen- 
ate Probers: Will A.T. & T. Strike Against 
Government Rule of Satellite Plan?" 

This was the thrust of Joseph Rauh's testi- 
mony in opposition to the measure. One of 
a handful of citizens who testified against 
the bill, he argued—as did Cohen, and as 
had the dissident Senate bloc—that there 
was no desperate need for passage of any 
such final legislation at this time; that the 
National Aeronautical and Space Adminis- 
tration could proceed, in cooperation with 
private industry technicians, in promoting 
the satellite program, just as it had managed 
the Telstar achievement. Meanwhile the 
country could continue to weigh its ultimate 
course; it should not be stampeded into sur- 
rendering to A.T. & T.'s demands. 

There could be only one plausible reason 
for haste, Rauh observed: “If we lose any 
time through not passing this bill, it would 
be because of a sitdown strike by A.T. & T. 
HI they are not prepared to cooperate 
without this bill, then I think there ought 
to be an investigation of A.T. & T., and that 
fact ought to be known to the American 
public; that they are putting their dollars 
ahead of the fight against communism.” 

Nowhere have I found any effective answer 
to this contention; nowhere have I read or 
heard any compelling explanation as to why 
time was so desperately of the essence in this 
proceeding unless A.T. & T. had whispered 
the word that it would strike unless its 
terms were met. As far as I know, A.T. & T- 
never felt obliged to proclaim that its serv- 
ices were at the Government’s disposal re- 
gardless of the outcome of the legislative 
argument. 

There were many days on which testimony 
offered the committee would have justified 
such headline language as: “Profits Come 
First in Satellite Bill, Senate Probers Told.” 

Defenders as well as critics of the bill were 
obliged to acknowledge the point, for the 
wording of the statute is unmistakable. 
There were, of course, some Government wit- 
nesses who engaged in the painfully inno- 
cent exercise of suggesting that there could 
be no serious conflict between corporate 
profit and national interest. 

Thus, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion Chairman Newton Minow, a bright and 
able young man who will, I predict, some 
day read his testimony with some degree of 
anguish, valiantly voiced his confidence that 
the directors of the satellite corporation 
would be Americans first. 

Former U.N, Ambassador Gross, addressing 
himself to the same question, quietly re- 
cited the facts of life that should hardly have 
eluded Mr. Minow. Discussing the duality 
of interest that might confront the direc- 
tors of the satellite corporation, he said, in 
response to a question from Senator ALBERT 
Gorg, that the aims and goals of a corpora- 
tion director were quite different from those 
of a Government official. “It seems to me, 
said Gross, “that the perspective has to be 
different. The director of a corporation for 
profit is bound, in the interests of the stock- 
holders, to do the profitable thing. I think 
it would not be a matter of lack of patriot-. 
ism or wisdom at all.” 

What he was saying, of course, was noth- 
ing more than that what is good for A.T. & T. 
is not necessarily good for the country. 

Enterprising journalists might have found 
some further headline material if they nad 
pursued the gap between the administra- 
tion's ultimate position and the stand taken 
by Assistant Attorney General Lee Loevinger, 
Chief of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, in earlier testimony 
before the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. Discussing the prospect of 
A.T. & T. control of the satellite program, 
Loevinger suggested how the present vested 
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interests of the corporation might cast a 
shadow over its operations in the great new 
venture: “There would be a natural reluc- 
tance on the part of companies with large 
investments in existing facllities to take 
Speedy action which would make these fa- 
cilities obsolete. A company controlled by 
A.T. & T. could scarcély avoid considering 
the effect of satellite facilities on existing 
investments in cable facilities.” 

It was this point which Senators KEFAUVER 
and Lone tried to stress, citing instances 
Where A.T. & T. had held back on new devel- 
opments, Again no one was listening. 

Despite Mr. Loevinger’s warning, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy warmly saluted 
the satellite bill and Loevinger ceased and 
desisted from any further public statements 
along these lines. The Attorney General 

his stand on the assumption that the 
Federal Communications Commission would 
keep A.T. & T, in line. He conceded that 
nothing in the past justified assumption 
but added wistfully that he hoped the FCC 
Would “start to meet its responsibilities.” 

Yet even this pious hope did not confront 
the central problem. For the act explicity 
declares that “there is hereby authorized 
to be created a communications satellite 
Corporation for profit." This is language 
that A.T. & T. understands. 

And an International Telephone & Tele- 
graph vice president testified that he thought 
the satellite corporation should get a special 
Subsidy if the Government wanted it to con- 
duct initially unprofitable operations in poor 
territory 


So it would seem that the Government 
the people—ioses on both ends, It 
is denied any real assurance that A.T. & T. 
Carry the satellite program into these 
impoverished areas where it may be most 
Urgently needed but where the returns may 
be least lucrative. Nor does it obtain any 
Pledge of preferential rates for direct Gov- 
ernment programs. 
In a way the most unheralded story of 
Which got almost no attention except 
lu those subscribing newspapers which chose 
to print Drew Pearson’s column on that day, 
volved the press itself. 
On August 3, during Newton Minow's in- 
on by the Foreign Relations Com- 
Mittee, Senator Russex. B. LONG had com- 
dentes on the extensive volume of tax- 
to uctible advertising published by A.T. & T. 
> its own role in Telstar. Then he 
bseryed that “any daily newspaper in the 
country which might undertake to attack 
editorially the bill that we have before us is 
Subject to the complete right of this cor- 
În tlon either to advertise or not advertise 
11 that paper. Also the corporation has the 
Eht to deduct this advertising expense but 
erm don’t have to place their advertising 
th any newspaper.” 
Hey which Minow responded: “I can't be- 
© that the press would be influenced in 
mins editorial judgment on the basis of 


ne hopes that Minow's expression of in- 

ence is not a true reflection of his world- 
in dealing with corporate pressures. 

8 are cynical men who say that it does 

really matter whether A.T. & T. assumes 

or te command of the satellite program 

dont eether the Government retains nominal 

trol while leasing the venture. They 

¥ not be entirely wrong. It may well be 

1 opponents of the measure should have 

8 for full-fledged Government owner- 

the and operation of the program, despite 

Cones of caution from those who as- 

such was 

im: — a course politically 

ican said that public opinion would have 

ed against any radical approach. But 

dae who profess to speak for public opinion 

W bear little resemblance to the man 

© street. The only poll I have seen, 
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conducted by an agency called “What 
America Thinks,” reported in mid-August 
rather startling answers to the question: 
“Do you think the future network of Amer- 
ican communication satellites—like Tel- 
star—should be owned and developed by the 
Government or by private industry?” The 
replies: 44.1 percent favored Government 
ownership, 39.3 percent voted for private in- 
dustry, 16.6 percent were uncertain or had 
no opinion. This arithmetic is hardly con- 
sistent with the overwhelming proindustry 
vote in a Congress that treated opponents 
of the bill as if they were village idiots or 
dangerous subversives. 

Inevitably one comes to the question of 
the filibuster. It was, in fact, only when the 
embattled opponents of the bill began their 
last-ditch fight that the issue became page 
1 news; then it was largely featured as a 
parody on the behavior of those liberals who 
were allegedly employing the device they 
professed to abhor, and they were generally 
pictured as cranky men reciting old Populist 
slogans. 

There was a surface touché in this por- 
trait. But once again the indolence and in- 
difference of the press—mingled with a cer- 
tain chronic disdain for the liberal set— 
sustained a false image. For one thing, the 
filibusterers repeatedly explained that they 
were not attempting to bury the bill; they 
were fighting for time. On numerous occa- 
sions they made it plain that they would be 
ready to vote immediately after the fall elec- 
tions; have southern fiilibusterers against 
civil rights ever similarly offered a deadline 
for decisions? > 

Wayne Morse pointed out, at the time 
Senate Leader MIKE MANSFIELD was piously 
saying “today we begin the 15th day of de- 
bate on this bill,” that the measure had 
actually been before the Senate on 13 days 
for a total of 33 hours and 15 minutes. In 
1957, during the debate on the civil rights 
bill, Srrom THURMOND made a speech last- 
ing 24 hours and 18 minutes. 

Thus the cry of filibuster was in many re- 
spects a fraud. The summit of hyprocrisy 
was reached when cloture was finally voted 
by those who, in the memorable words of 
Senator Lonc, would do for A.T. & T. what 
they would never do for the NAACP—and 
who thereby told the world that property 
rights held a large priority over human 
rights in the U.S. Senate. 

In the end the big story is the mystery 
story: Whodunit? 

It was a bill that for the first time in our 
history placed the U.S. Government in the 
role of promoter of a private profitmaking 
monopoly venture, with the President him- 
self designating three directors as his agents. 
As Benjamin Cohen pointed out, “It will be 
difficult to convince those who buy the stock 
that the President has not recommended its 
purchase.” There is no precedent for this 
use of the Presidency for the sponsorship of 
a business enterprise. 

Why did a New Frontier administration 
become the architect of this strange deal? 
Why was there such frantic pressure for 
quick action? Why were the voices of dis- 
sent within the administration forced to fall 
into line, creating such odd and embarrassing 
spectacles as the conflicts between Mr. Ste- 
venson's wise words to the United Nations 
and his desultory letter of capitulation to 
Senator HUMPHREY? Why was Mr. Murrow 
obliged to say that he would vote for a bill 
that is implicitly damned by his own testi- 
mony? And why did Senator HUMPHREY, 
who had earlier counseled against deciding 
on organization until the system became 
operational, join those who clamored for 
haste? 

President Kennedy has lamented the per- 
vasiveness of mythology in our economic 
thought. Yet rarely has a measure been 
camouflaged in so much myth—most basi- 
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cally the myth that there can be no conflict 
of interests between corporate profit and 
national needs, Perhaps most wondrous of 
all were the testimonials to the glories of 
the free enterprise system recited by the 
Senators who were in the process of creating 
a vast new monopoly, paving the way for its 
dominance by the patriarch of monopolies, 
A.T. & T., and resisting an alternative leas- 
ing setup that would have guaranteed a 
maximum of free competition. 

One is compelled to assume that the 
clamor for immediate action, the manifest 
distaste for debate, the decision heaped on 
the lonely men who challenged the bill, re- 
fiected a fear that the truth would out if the 
controversy were prolonged. Perhaps this 
is why they refused to consider any amend- 
ments proposed but tabled every single one 
offered by opponents of the bill without even 
trying to debate them on their merits. 

In the aftermath of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, and in the time of the New Fron- 
tier, we may be too prone to dismiss as fan- 
tasy evidence of the survival of established 
corporate power over economic and political 
institutions. There were, of course, many 
men who voted for the bill who did so out of 
loyalty to the President. There were others 
who no doubt did so absentmindedly. There 
were probably some whose faith in Mr. 
Minow (which I share in many areas) per- 
suaded them that the present FCC would 
somehow impose those restraints on A.T. & 
T. which is predecessors were never able to 
achieve, even though this Commission has 
shown no greater interest or ability in this 
area and has permitted A.T. & T, to earn a 
higher rate of profit than was permitted by 
the Eisenhower FCC. 

Thus, many elements contributed to the 
final dismal result. But one cannot escape 
the sense as one reviews the record that this 
was also a high-pressure coup staged by a 
corporate body that recognized the enormous 
stakes in Satellite, Inc. 

That the Government was divided within 
itself is beyond dispute; there is little overt 
evidence that even President Kennedy pas- 
sionately favored the course finally chosen. 
In the Senate, Mr. Kerr’s dedication to the 
care and feeding of corporate interests is a 
celebrated and not entirely impersonal 
fact; once the bill had been drafted 
(and spuriously proclaimed as a compro- 
mise” between private domination and pub- 
lic ownership), Senate Leader MANSFIELD ap- 
parently concluded that it was a matter of 
honor that he finally prevail in some large 
legislative test. One can only hope that he 
will some day exhibit comparable ardor in 
dealing with the Republican-Dixiecrat ob- 
structionists as he did in crushing the liberal 
dissenters. 

Many informed men in Washington believe 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON played a de- 
cisive hand in shaping the outcome. Mr. 
JoHNson is chairman of the President's Space 
Council and thus officially the President's 
“man on space”; it is said that when the 
State Department and some forces within 
the Justice Department resisted the evolving 
pattern, Mr. Kennedy in effect let it be known 
that he would defer to the Vice President's 
judgment. It is a matter of fact that Tom 
Cororan's law firm, with which JOHNSON has 
continuous and intimate relations, displayed 
an active interest in A.T. & T.’s cause. 

But whoever called the legislative tune, 
the President’s responsibility is in no way 
diminished. There are those who believe his 
own attitude in the final phases of the bat- 
tle was influenced by his desire to assure 
the business community that he harbored 
no doctrinaire enmity toward it. If so, the 
country may be paying a heavy price to 
underwrite this form of therapy. 

In a way, what stands out as sharply as 
the power of the battalions mobilized in 
behalf of the bill was the frailty of the 
opposition. Once again we are reminded 
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that, on great issues involving giveaway 
to special interests, there is usually no major 
public lobby operating to contest the deal. 
Traditionally this was the function of the 
labor movement, but labor’s leaders have 
increasingly abdicated that role in return 
for the nourishment of their own special 
interests. In the satellite battle no labor 
witness took the stand. There was a tele- 
gram from Walter Reuther suggesting that 
“there is no more reason for turning space 
development over to A.T. & T. than there is 
for turning the Pentagon over to General 
Motors.“ The AFL-CIO executive council 
belatedly adopted a resolution reflecting 
those sentiments. The impact of even those 
gestures was largely outweighed by the sup- 
port which the Communication Workers 
Union threw to the bill, presumably in re- 
turn for some hints of future dispensations 
at the collective bargaining tables of Satel- 
lite, Inc., or of AT. & T. iteelf. 

The result might have been different if 
the press had covered the story with greater 
zeal and fidelity, and if the editorial pages 
had been less unanimous in halling the hand- 
iwork of the legislative drafters, But the 
combination of labor listlessness and press 
hostility, joined with the lobbying legions 
of AT. & T., rendered the struggle of Sen- 
ators Krrauvxn, Morse, and company a hope- 
leas one. Nevertheless, they have made the 
record, and it stands, and Americans may 
have many reasons to turn back to it as the 
saga of. space unfolds. 


Legislation Needed To Regulate Distribu- 
tion of Habit-Forming Barbiturate and 
Amphetamine Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, the last day of the 87th Congress, 
introduced a bill, H.R. 13419, which I 
believe to be of special importance to 
the people of this country. I want to 
explain to our colleagues why I have 
waited until the last day of the session 
to introduce it and why I consider it of 
such significance. 

I claim no ownership for this legisla- 
tion. I did not draft it myself nor am I 
responsible for anything which has gone 
into it. Whatever credit there may be 
involves the recognition of a potentially 
effective weapon to be used in the fight 
against a grave national danger and the 
contribution now of an additional meas- 
ure of support. 

This bill is a companion bill to legis- 
lation, S. 3673, introduced in the Senate 
by the Honorable THomas J. Dopp. It 
proposes to regulate the distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturate and ampheta- 
mine drugs. In the language of our 
time, this could be called the antigoof- 
ball bill. 

I have introduced this bill today for 
two reasons: First, to protest the failure 
of the 87th Congress to take affirmative 
action to meet what virtually everyone 
recognizes is a national scandal of fright- 
ening proportions, and second, to indi- 
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cate my own strong personal support of 
this bill and my intention to continue the 
fight to enact this legislation in the 88th 
Congress. 

As many of our colleagues know, Mr. 
Speaker, this bill grew out of extensive 
hearings by the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Dopp. 
These hearings showed that both adult 
and juvenile use of amphetamines and 
barbiturates has increased strikingly in 
the recent past. Senator Dopp describes 
these drugs as deadly drugs.” They are 
habit forming and they frequently lead 
to addiction to other, even more potent, 
drugs. 

As might be suggested by the so-called 
goofball craze which has swept large 
areas of the country, the subcommittee 
found that more of these drugs were be- 
ing sold illegally than were being dis- 
tributed according to the law. The sub- 
committee also found that loopholes and 
other inadequacies in the law were a ma- 
jor reason for the easy availability of the 
drugs and the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of new addicts. 

Senator Dopp designed his bill to at- 
tack the central problem in controlling 
illegal distribtuion of barbiturates and 
amphetamines—the difficulty for law en- 
forcement officials to learn precisely the 
quantity in which these drugs are being 
produced, the origin of their manufac- 
ture, and the destinations to which drugs 
are being sent for resale or other dis- 
tribution. 

The bill would attack the problem in 
the following ways: It would require 
that manufacturers, compounders and 
processors of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines register their names and adresses 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It would require 
manufacturers and distributors of the 
drugs to keep records of the quantities 
they handle and make these records 
available to food and drug inspectors. 
And it would provide broad authority to 
drug inspectors to inspect establish- 
ments, inventory stocks, vehicles and 
other facilities in connection with proper 
and reasonable investigation of the dis- 
posal of these drugs. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, has been 
endorsed by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, the President of 
the United States, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion,, the International Juvenile Police 
Officers Association, the Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges, representatives of 
religious faiths, and so far as I know, by 
everyone else who has commented on the 
legislation. The bill also reflects the 
changes proposed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to an 
earlier version of the measure. 

Yet, for 16 months the legislation has 
languished in another Senate commit- 
tee—without hearings or other official 
action of any kind. In view of the crit- 
ical nature of drug addiction, the poten- 
tial effectiveness of the bill in controlling 
distribution of the drugs, and the over- 
whelming support the bill has received 
from Federal, State, and local govern- 
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ment officials and private organizations 
and individuals, I am puzzled, to say the 
least, at the failure to act. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced the bill at this time to 
give expression to this sense of puzzle- 
ment and great disappointment and to 
symbolize the support this extremely 
worthwhile piece of legislation deserves. 
I intend to reintroduce this bill at the 
beginning of the 88th Congress. I hope 
our colleagues will, in the meantime, in- 
vestigate the seriousness of the goofball 
situation and acquaint themselves with 
the merits of this proposal as a means of 
dealing with one of our country’s great- 
est problems. I urge them to support the 
legislation. 


One Hundred Years of the Land-Grant 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot let this session of the 
Congress close without calling attention 
to the fact that 1962 is the 100th anni- 
versary of the enactment of the Morrill 
Land-Grant Act. 

When President Lincoln signed into 
law the Morrill Act, higher education in 
the United States was given a boost, the 
likes of which had never before been 
known in this country. By enacting this 
piece of legislation, the United States 
advanced the then revolutionary idea 
that everyone with the ability to absorb 
a higher education should have the 
chance to attend college. There was pro- 
vided on a national scale the incentive 
to bring this concept of equal educational 
opportunity to life. In the ensuing 
100 years, land-grant colleges in every 
State of the Union have made a rich 
contribution to the advancement of life 
in these United States. 

I have a very warm feeling, myself, for 
land-grant colleges, having attended one 
of them, Louisiana State University, 
where I received my undergraduate 
law school training. Southern Univer- 
sity, at Baton Rouge, is also a fine land- 
grant college. 

The Louisiana State University alumni 
newsletter, the LSU Outlook, in its July 
issue of this year, contains a fine tribute 
to the 100th anniversary of the Land- 
Grant Act. The article, entitled Cen- 
tennial of the Land-Grant Act,” discusses 
the act and what it has meant to educa- 
tion on the national scene and also dis- 
cusses the part that it has played in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
article, “Centennial of the Land-Grant 
Act,” from the July 1962 issue of the 
LSU Outlook; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE LAND-GRANT ACT 


One hundred yeara ago this month—on 
July 2, 1862—President Abraham Lincoln 
affixed his signature to a historic piece of 

ation, an act which brought democracy 
to higher education and laid the cornerstone 
for agricultural development in America. 

This document, closely following another 
history making event—the creation of the 
US. Department of Agriculture less than 2 
Months before—is commonly known as the 
Morrili Land-Grant Act. A revolutionary 
Concept, it expressed the unprecedented doc- 
trine that higher education in America 
Should be not only academic, but practical, 
and that it should be available not just to a 
Privileged few, but to all who could benefit 
from it. 

To the provisions of this far-reaching act 
Of Congress, the field of agriculture and the 
88 land-grant institutions, including Louisi- 
ana State University, owe a substantial meas- 
Ure of their growth and development. 

Senator Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont, 
the Acknowledged father of the act, was one 
ol the leaders of his time who had the vision 
and the foresight to recognize the need for 
à system of educational institutions “of the 
People, by the people, and for the people.” A 
Dlacksmith’s son whose formal education 
ended at age 15, Morrill conceived the land- 
Brant idea as a means of self-help for “those 
at the bottom of the ladder who want to 

b up.” He was convinced that ability 
3 desire, not individual wealth, status or 
irth, should determine who went to college. 

To agriculture, the Morrill Act devoted 
49 attention. An observer of the 
one remarked that “there is not one insti- 
aon designed to furnish the agricultur- 

t * + * with the education that will pre- 
are him for the profession to which his life 
dt voted.” To encourage the establishment 

at least one “agriculture and mechanic 

college in each State, the act provided 
that the Federal Government would grant to 
ni Participating State 30,000 acres of land 
8 dach Senator and Representative it sent 
ct ess. Funds obtained from the sale 
ee lands would be used as a permanent 
dowment for these institutions. 
55 © plan was broad enough, however, not 
exclude the teaching of “other scientific 
ye Classical studies" in the new colleges. 
x d perhaps because the Nation was at war, 
tus ovision for military training, the basis of 
present Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Was included. 
cant the road to democracy in higher edu- 
Piy was not a swift and certain one. 
the jand a half years elapsed from the time 
ere md grant bill was introduced in Con- 
8 Until its final passage. With Lincoln's 
ed ture, the act became law, and higher 
Mieten was placed within the reach of 
It Ons of Americans. 
is of lasting credit to this Nation that 
enligh the darkest period of its history such 
1863 tened legislation should emerge. In 
brome’ Nation was at war with itself, with 
War r o; brother in a bloody Civil 
times But despite the extremely perilous 
» the development of education for a 
wing Nation remained strong in the 
pen 5 of Americans. Lincoln's sweep of the 
Riches ented the Nation's belief that in 
~ bi education lay its future. 

DA the Land-Grant Act provided the 
ang us for the development of agriculture 
denegtechanten! colleges, many States had 
tink ted from earlier grants similar in na- 
lA a a first step that eventually would 

a “greater Louisiana State University” 
lature n in 1844 when the Louisiana Legis- 
Which authorized the Governor to sell land 
" ary aos Bad been set aside for a 

earning.” This land sale net- 
went ne 00 Which was placed in an endow- 

Und for education. 
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Louisiana qualified as a recipient of a 
Federal grant under the terms of the Morrill 
Act in 1869 when the State accepted the 
provisions of the act. With seven Congress- 
men in Washington, the State was awarded 
210,000 acres of land which later sold for 
$182,313.03, an average of approximately 87 
cents per acre. This sum, combined with 
the previously established seminary fund, 
yields an annual revenue of $14,555.56 to 
LSU. Although less than impressive in 
terms of today, this financial aid was of great 
significance during LSU’s early history as a 
struggling institution of learning. 

Under the terms of the Land-Grant Act, 
the first agricultural and mechanical arts 
college in Louisiana was established in New 
Orleans in 1874. Three years later it was 
transferred to Baton Rouge, thus giving LSU 
the distinction of being a State university 
and a land-grant agricultural and mechan- 
ical college. 

Today, each of the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico has at least one land-grant institution. 

The program under which land-grant col- 
leges and universities such as LSU function 
has been termed the “trilogy of American 
ingenuity,” with a triangular mission of resi- 
dent instruction, experiment and research 
and extension services. Based on these land- 
grant principles, the services of LSU are 
made available to virtually every citizen of 
Louisiana. 

Although, almost every phase of American 
life has been influenced substantially by the 
Land-Grant Act, the agriculture industry 
has benefited perhaps most of all. And Lou- 
isiana, primarily an agricultural area since 
its settlement more than two centuries ago, 
has reaped untold dividends from the new 
knowledge and continued progress in agri- 
culture which land-grant institutions have 
made possible. Among the foremost leaders 
in this respect has been LSU. 

In addition to agricultural experiment 
and research, land-grant institutions such as 
LSU provide the means for this newly ac- 
quired knowledge to be disseminated widely 
throughout the people of this State. This 
service was made possible under the Hatch 
Act of 1887 which authorized and established 
the Agricultural Extension Service at land- 
grant institutions. Subsequent acts have 
increased the support available for the ex- 
periment centers, thereby greatly expand- 
ing the scope of their services. 

With 14 agricultural experiment stations 
dispersed throughout the State, LSU agri- 
cultural personnel conduct vital scientific 
studies for crop improvement and contribute 
significantly to the development of better 
methods and techniques in agriculture. The 
Extension Service also works through spe- 
cialists and farm and home demonstration 
agents located in each of Louisiana's 64 
parishes, conveying to rural residents in- 
formation on better methods developed by 
the experiment stations, the research facili- 
ties of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and by farm people themselves. 

The list of agricultural accomplishments 
by LSU since it incorporated the agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts college in 1877 
reads something like a history of agricul- 
tural progress itself. More recent efforts 
by the agricultural extension wing of LSU 
have resulted in the production of Louisi- 
ana’s first true sugarcane seed, more effec- 
tive chemical control of grasses in rice fields, 
production of numerous varieties fo the 
sweet potato and a herbicide that kills weeds 
in cotton seedlings without injury to cot- 
ton plants. 

According to the Louisiana Farm Bureau, 
the experiment and research work of LSU 
agriculturists saved for the State some $50 
million by developing new plant varieties and 
insecticides to combat diseases that once 
threatened to wipe out Louisiana’s sugar- 
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cane industry. These savings alone are al- 
most enough to operate the entire university 
for 2 years. 

Countless other vital contributions to the 
agricultural industry of Louisiana have been 
made through the experiment programs of 
land-grant institutions such as LSU. Be- 
fore 1940, the average yield of cotton produc- 
tion in Louisiana was less than 200 pounds 
of lint per acre. Through experiment and 
research conducted primarily at LSU, produc- 
tion of cotton lint per acre has more than 
doubled, 

Clearly, the emphasis on the development 
of agriculture represents a major chapter in 
the land-grant story. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value 
of the Land-Grant Act in terms of dollars 
and cents. However, a few facts and figures 
further illustrate the place in the American 
system of higher education which the land- 
grant institutions occupy: 

Although numbering less than 4 percent of 
America’s some 1,800 colleges and universi- 
ties, they enroll 20 percent of the college 
population; 

They grant 40 percent of all doctorate 
degrees awarded in all subjects; 

They confer about half of all doctorate 
degrees in the sciences, engineering, and the 
health professions and approximately one- 
fourth of the total in the arts and languages, 
business, commerce, and education; 

One additional point certifies beyond 
doubt the immeasurable value of the 68 
land-grant schools: Of the living American 
Nobel Prize winners who attended college in 
this country, more than half earned degrees 
from land-grant colleges and universities. 

In brief, the land-grant college or univer- 
sity is dedicated to the total life of man, not 
only to his mind or his knowledge of classical 
culture. There is scarcely a person in Loui- 
siana who has not been enriched in some way 
by the services which LSU and the 67 other 
land-grant institutions provide, 

As Senator Morrill dreamed a hundred 
years ago, the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities are truly “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, this Nation has just suffered a great 
loss and each person who had the occa- 
sion to know CLEM MILLER has just suf- 
fered a personal loss. 

I know of no Member of Congress who 
more quickly made friends with those 
with whom he came in contact than 
CLEM MILLER. 

One could tell that he had developed 
a sincere loye for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and his dedication to his job 
impressed all of us who saw him arrive 
here. Yet with all of his dedication, he 
had a great faculty for never taking 
himself too seriously and could always 
put things in the proper perspective. 

He was a fine legislator and a real 
fighter for those things he believed in. 
I have had the occasion to know how he 
operated because of legislation which 
came before my own committee, and had 
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it not been for CLEM MILLER, I am sure 
the progress of this legislation would 
have been slow indeed. 

CLEM MILLER was the type of man for 
whom you went out of your way to speak 
to and visit with because you always felt 
a little better for having been with him. 

I want to express my deepest sym- 
pathy to his devoted wife and beloved 
children, and to the people of his district 
which he served so well. 


Communist Party, U.S.A., Openly Solicit- 
ing Speaking Engagements on All 
College Campuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the Members of the House are 
as amazed and disturbed as I at the 
present effort of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., to get editors of college news- 
papers and student councils to invite the 
party to speak at forums of the student 
body and to carry this invitation in all 
the campus newspapers. 

This, of course, is part of the result 
of the administration’s established 
policy of permitting the Communist 
Party to use the mail for propagandiz- 
ing purposes. 

I am glad that some of the university 
presidents in Florida have forwarded a 
copy of this document—which is obvious- 
ly being sent by the Communist Party 
to the editors of student newspapers—to 
me in disgust. I join them in that 
disgust, and am including this docu- 
ment for the RECORD: 

CommrunistT Party, U.S.A., 
New York, N.Y., September 1962. 
To Editors of College Papers: 
To Student Councils: 

Dran Sms on MapamMs: May we request 
you to invite representatives of the Com- 
munist Party to speak at forums of the 
student body of your school in the 1962- 
63 college year, either in the form of lec- 
tures, by participation in symposia, or in 
debates? 

During the past year Communist spokes- 
men addressed more than 30 colleges and 
universities which were attended by ap- 
proximately 75,000 students and towns- 
people. The colleges and universities in- 
cluded among others: Harvard Law School, 
University of Chicago, Brown University, 
Columbia University, University of Oregon, 
Western Reserve, University of Wisconsin, 
Swarthmore, New York University, University 
of Pennsylvania, Washington University, 
ftanford, University of Minnesota, Reed 
College, Colby College, Brandeis University, 
City College of New York, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Hunter College, Temple University, 
Upsala, Bowdoin and many others. 

It is clear from this that the students wish 
to hear the Communist viewpoint from bona 
fidespokesmen. Students in their search for 
knowledge apparently are not satisfied to 
learn about communism from anti-Commu- 
nists. They desire a fair exchange of opinion 
on the supreme problems facing our country, 
with all viewpoints represented, and they 
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reject the widespread practice of denouncing 
communism without affording the Commu- 
nists an opportunity to be heard. 

Yet in a number of cases Communists have 
been denied this opportunity. One pretext 
used to bar Communists Is that the Com- 
munist Party has not registered under the 
McCarran Act. This is true but this matter 
is now before the courts. The courts, in- 
eluding the Supreme Court, are yet to rule 
on the position of the Communist Party that 
registration would deprive the Communists 
of their rights under the Ist, 5th, 8th, and 
14th amendments of the Constitution and 
that the enforcement of this law would 
establish a precedent to destroy every vestige 
of American democracy. Also that regis- 
tration compels perjury, self-incrimination 
and a false confession of guilt. Communists 
are not foreign agents, do not commit acts of 
sabotage, espionage, or deception, do not seek 
to hide their views. 

Moreover, the Attorney Gencral has stated 
that the McCarran Act Is not intended to pre- 
vent the public activities of the Communist 
Party. To ban the Communist speakers on 
this ground is therefore grossly improper and 
unjust. 

Another pretext used to discriminate 
against Communists is that some spokes- 
men have served prison sentences under the 
Smith Act. But if political imprisonment is 
a bar to speaking, then a Henry David 
Thoreau, who served imprisonment for re- 
fusal to pay taxes as a protest against the 
Mexican war, would be excluded, as would 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, thrice 
imprisoned for his courageous stand against 
Negro oppression. Also a large number of 
heads of government in today’s world would 
be barred, including President Sukarno, of 
Indonesia, and Prime Minister Nehru, of 
India, both of whom have served long prison 
sentences. 

President Arthur S. Fleming, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, rejected the demand to bar Gus 
Hall from appearing before the student body, 
stating: “If our university deviates from the 
policy {freedom of expression] it has fol- 
lowed, it will be placed in the position of 
being a second-class institution in the eyes 
of men and women who truly understand 
the role of a university. It would be giving 
up its birthright.” He was honored for his 
stand with the Alexander Meiklejohn Award 
by the American Association of University 
Professors, 

Arrangements for Communist speakers can 
be made by addressing the lecture and in- 
formation bureau. Where colleges or stu- 
dent groups are In a position to do so, we 
would appreciate the usual fee and expenses 
paid other speakers. Where schools or 
groups are financially not in a position to 
cover the expenses involved, we shall try to 
do so to the best of our ability. May we 
hear from you? 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD JOHNSON, 
Director, Lecture and Information Bureau. 


Personal Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, respond- 


ing to the personal and urgent request 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, I returned to Washington 
Saturday, October 13, 1962, to be pres- 
ent for the meeting of the House of 
Representatives. 

I had hoped to be here when the call 
of the House was made at 12, but due 
to the fact that my plane was late, I 
arrived in the House a few minutes after 
the rollcall vote. Had I been here I 
would have voted “nay.” 


Twenty-Five Years of Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, because 
of the late adjournment of the Congress, 
it was not possible for me to fulfill an 
engagement to address the 22d annual 
conference of the Nebraska Association 
of Soil and Water Conservation Districts 
at Valentine, Nebr., on October 1. 

Mr. Everett Brown, of Valentine, di- 
rector of region V of the association, 
was gracious enough to read to the con- 
ference the remarks I had prepared for 
delivery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a copy of the state- 
ment read by Mr. Brown. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HRUSKA TO 220 AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE, NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, 
VALENTINE, NEBR., OCTOBER 1, 1962 
This year Nebraska looks back on a quartet 

of a' century of organized soil conservation 

and ahead to the rapidly approaching day 
when we can put behind us the dread fest 
of drougth and floods. 

The record compiled since the 1937 legis- 
lature passed the enabling act is one 
to you all. I recite it here out of pride: 

Eighty-seven soil conseryation districts 
covering the entire State. 

Technical assistance to more than 65,000 
district cooperators in planning and applying 
soil and water conservation measures on 
more than 24 million acres, 

Complete basic conservation plans on 
about 43,000 farms, totaling over 16 million 
acres. 

This three-way partnership of Federal. 
State, and local governments working to- 
gether to solve a common probie is an 
important demonstration of the fact that 8 
task can best be done when such level Of 
government performs the part of the job for 
which it is best fitted. There are all t00 
many case where the Federal Government 38 
being asked to render a service which can be 
performed more efficiently and at less cost bY 
a subordinate government. 

Nebraska has been a pioneer in soil con” 
servation and watershed development. W® 
can take great pride in the fact that at the 
start of the Eisenhower administration, f 
of the first pilot watersheds were located 
here in our State, Brownell Creek, in Oto? 
County, the Upper Salt Creek, the Indian 
Creek in Gage County, and Dry Creek ou 
in Red Willow and Frontier Counties. 

All of us rejoiced in the naming this yes! 
of Brownell Creek as the “Watershed of th? 
Year” by the National Watershed 
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But in each locality, their own project is 

Properly considered the watershed of the 

Year. And there are 38 of these in Nebraska, 

Of which 22 have been authorized for plan- 

Ning. And of these 22, 12 have been author- 
for operations. 

Under soil conservation laws passed 
through the years, the Department of Agri- 
Culture, working with farmers individually 
and in groups, has worked a minor miracle 
on the face of America's farmlands. 

President Eisenhower told the Congress 

1953. that upstream watershed develop- 
Ment “will require the maximum .coopera- 
tion among the State and local communities, 
farmers, businessmen, and other private 
Citizens and the Federal Government.” 

The soundness demonstrated by those early 
Pilot programs, in Nebraska and elsewhere, 
accounts in large measure for the continuing 
Success of the program. But the require- 
Menta on local initiative and enterprise are 

less responsible. Because local agencies 
Must acquire the land and rights-of-way, 
Operate and maintain the works after com- 
Pletion and assume a portion of the cost, this 

has retained its essentially local 
Character with emphasis on local leadership. 
t progress is being made in the 


conditions. pecullar to the Plains 
States. The program is moving forward in 
accomplishing its basic purpose, with in- 
‘teasing support and wide interest. Plans 
In process of application now total over 9,100 
on nearly 23 million acres and provide for 
28 percent of the cropland to go into perma- 
nent grass. 
Basic concepts of this program are receiv- 
Ing new attention in expanded programs now 
consideration in soll and water con- 
ination. This is refiected in the increase 
appropriations this year, the first since 
the program was launched in 1957, The in- 
8 win make possſble a stepped-up effort 
assist the more than 270,000 farmers and 


Sluding the 4,000 unserviced applicants. 

In Nebraska 58 counties have been desig- 
Rated eligible to receive assistance under the 
Great Plains conservation program, About 

800 Contracts, covering about 114 million 
— been entered into. yore tire tir aa 

Tanchers to receive tech an 
financiar 


The 3 
and 87th Congres has provided new soil 
ee conservation tools. The Depart- 
au t of Agriculture was given additional 
thority to work with local people and their 
Organizations, including soil conservation 
, in long-range programs for con- 
cropland into other profitable uses— 
timber, grassland, and Income-producing 
recreation, including water-based recrea- 
in small watershed projects. 
small watershed projects the Depart- 
t will now be able to cost-share on rec- 
tional deyelopments, defer repayment by 
tions for municipal and Indus- 
capacity to meet anticipated 
to help pay for land, rights-of- 
easements for reservoir or other 
areas dedicated to recreation in small 


standpoint. of appropriations, 
increase over funds available for 
1962 Includes $500,000 for assist- 
soll conservation districts, $400,- 
Surveys, $94,500 for snow survey 
$75,000. for plant material cen- 


Passed by the Congress includes 
for watershed protection, includ- 
000 for planning of individual wa- 
and $2,200,000 for river basin sur- 
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For flood prevention, $25 million was ap- 
propriated and for the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program, $12,250,000. 

On the basis of these appropriations, the 
Soil Conservation Service has allocated 
$5,743,200 to Nebraska. This is broken down 
in the following manner: $2,885,000 for tech- 
nical assistance to local districts, approxi- 
mately the same level as last year; $1,423,300 
for watershed protection, an increase of more 
than $400,000 from fiscal year 1962; $1,334,- 
900 for the Great Plains program in Nebraska, 
up $182,000 from last year. 

These funds, of course, are also used to 
operate the State soil conservation service 
office, the cartographic unit, and the soll me- 
chanles laboratory in Lincoln, 

In addition, $100,000 has been allocated 
for river basin studies in the Elkhorn and 
Big Blue Basins. 

While these amounts are sizable and have 
increased generally throughout the past 25 
years, they are still far short of meeting all 
the requests. The Congress must necessarily 
strike a balance, both in geographic and eco- 
nomic terms. 

Perhaps more rapid progress could have 
been made with a crash program with large 
outlays of funds. Instead, we have had 
steady and sure growth through the years 
without sacrificing the important principles 
of fiscal responsibility. It is a record we 
can view with satisfaction. 

In the past quarter century soll conserva- 
tion districts have become a permanent part 
of American agriculture. They are an out- 
standing example of what makes this Na- 
tion what it is, what sets it apart from other 
countries. Districts are pure America with 
their emphasis on local initiative and con- 
trol, and their willingness to assume respon- 
sibilities and to carry on work that benefits 
their neighbors, their community, their 
State, and their country. 

We can find great satisfaction in our prog- 
Tess and even greater gratification for the 
real and valued heritage which we will be 
passing on to future generations. 

Commendation is due the cooperation of 
those who have signed up for participation 
in this program, and congratulations are 
warmly extended to you community leaders, 
the officers, the supervisors, and others who 
have contributed their time and effort—and 
more than that, your leadership—to this 
worthwhile endeavor. I know how many 
miles you have traveled to meetings and 
how many midnights you have spent work- 
ing on your plans. 

To all of you, my heartiest congratulations 
for a commendable job. 

The management of our soil and our water 
are inseparably bound up in each other. 
Working together, we shall become their 
masters and not their victims. 


Duke Power Project 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. KEN HECHLER 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


gratified to learn that there is consider- 
able official support for authorization of 


the Duke power project on the Savannah 


River. Unfortunately, this worthy proj- 
ect could not be included in the omnibus 
public works authorization bill, but we 
have been given assurances that this 
project will be high on the priority list 
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when the hearings on the next public 
works authorization bill are commenced 
next January. 

The Duke power project will mean a 
great deal to the coal industry, since the 
installation when completed will burn 
9,500 tons of bituminous coal per day. 
This is a project which will mean a great 
deal to the State of West Virginia, and 
will also benefit, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and many other 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to keep on fight- 
ing for this worthwhile project which 
will mean so much to the economy of our 
Nation. I certainly hope that early and 
favorable consideration may be given to 
the authorization of the Duke power 
project so that we may get it under way 
as soon as possible. 


Another Honor for Representative 
Kathryn E. Granahan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1962, an award of Daughter 
of the Year From Pennsylvania was be- 
stowed by the Sons and Daughters’ Day 
Foundation on our most able and graci- 
ous colleague from Philadelphia, Rep- 
resentative KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN. 

This award is the latest in a great 
number of public recognitions that have 
come to the gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania in recent years as a result of her 
distinguished service both in the Con- 
gress and to the people of her State and 
Nation. 

The Daughter of the Year Award was 
presented to Mrs. Grananan in behalf of 
the foundation by Assistant Postmaster 
General Frederick C. Belen who was 
privileged to work with her during his 
long service as chief counsel and staff 
director of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 


In his remarks, General Belen cites 
Mrs. GranaHaw as “a woman of great 
heart, of kindness, of dedication to her 
people and to her country.” Iam confi- 
dent that all of my colleagues will — 
ily endorse these sentiments and I am 
sure many of them will wish to read in 
full General Belen’s remarks which fol- 
low: 

REMARKS BY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
FREDERICK C. BELEN IN PRESENTATION TO 
REPRESENTATIVE KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN OF 
AWARD as DAUGHTER or THE YEAR FoR 1962 
AT THE PRESENTATION LUNCHEON OF Sons 
AND Davonters’ Dar FOUNDATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 23, 1962 
I am pleased and honored to be here to- 

day to have the privilege of presenting the 

award of Daughter of the Year From Penn- 
sylvania to a distinguished lady from that 

State. 

I want to thank the Sons and Daughters“ 
Day Foundation for giving me this privilege 
and for their hospitality here today. I also 
want to commend them on a wise choice. 
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Another distinguished resident of Phila- 
delphia—our first Continental Postmaster 
General, Benjamin Franklin—once obseryed 
that “the used key Is always bright.” 

Certainly, this present distinguished 
Philadelphian—who has a good deal to do 
with our postal service herself—is a shining 
example of this quotation. 

She is one of the busiest Members of Con- 
gress who uses herself to the fullest extent 
in giving to her native State and to her coun- 
try of her abilities. 

As a result, she has been the key to much 
postal legislation of far-reaching importance 
to us in the postal service today. 

For this reason, I am particularly happy to 
participate in this ceremony honoring 
KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN. 

However, aside from representing the 
postal service in helping to honor Mrs. 
GnaNAHAN, I am also happy to be here be- 
cause of my long personal service on the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. In my capacity as chief counsel and 
staff director, I had the pleasant duty of 
working for this great lady on many matters 
involving her wide interest in the postal and 
civil service field. 

Because of her innate modesty, I fear that 
an adequate statement on her distinguished 
background might not be presented here, and 
I would like to read you something of her 
biographical background to make certain that 
her fine record is proclaimed fully. 

The first Congresswoman from Phila- 
delphia, she is now serving her fourth term. 
In addition to being a member of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
she is chairman of its Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations. She also serves on the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

Mrs, GRANAHAN was elected both to her 
late husband's unfinished term in the 84th 
Congress and to a full 2-year term in the 85th 
Congress. She was reelected to the 86th and 
87th Co b 

A native of Easton, Pa., and a graduate of 
Easton public schools and Mount St. Joseph 
College, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
GranaHan’s heritage is deeply rooted in 
Pennsylvania. Prior to her marriage she was 
supervisor of public assistance in the auditor 
general's department, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and liaison officer between that 
department and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. 

An active participant with her late hus- 
band in Democratic affairs in the Second 
Congressional District, Mrs. GranaHAN also 
succeeded her husband as Democratic leader 
of the Philadelphia ward in which she re- 
sides, a post she still holds. 

She is chairman of the board of governors 
of the Women's Democratic Club of Phila- 
delphia, member of the board of St. Francis 
Country Home for Convalescents, and is a 
member ot the national board of the Women's 
Medical College, the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, and the Catholic War Veterans Aux- 
iliary. She is active in numerous charitable 
and civic organizations. 

In 1960, Mrs. Granawan received the 
Award of Merit from the Philadelphia County 
Chapter of the Catholic War Veterans for her 
untiring moral leadership in combating the 
sale and distribution of salacious and porno- 
graphic material, and an Achievement Award 
from Brith Sholom, Lodge No. 56. In 1959 
she was given a Distinguished Service Award 
by the American Legion, Merit Award from 
the Poor Richard Club and the Philadelphia 
Club of Advertising Women, Achievement 
Award from Temple Beth Israel Men's Club, 
and was the first woman to receive the Arch- 
bishop Ryan Assembly Fourth Degree Knights 
of Columbus Medal for her work against 
obscenity and in general community in- 
terests. Also in 1959 she received a Woman 
of the Year Achievement Award from the 
Business and Professional Women's Club. In 
1958 she was named Woman of the Year by 
both the Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
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Clubs and the Philadelphia Circle of Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 
In 1957 Mrs. GRANAHAN was given‘a national 
award from the American Veterans of World 
War II (AMVETS) for outstanding service 
to that organization and to the welfare of the 
Nation. She received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from St. Joseph's College in 1959. 

The Speaker of the House in 1957 selected 
Mrs. GRANAHAN as one of five House Mem- 
bers to pay an Official visit to Germany as 
guests of the West German Parliament. 

Through her work on both House commit- 
tees on which she serves, Mrs. GRANAHAN 
keeps close watch on legislation and execu- 
tive department policies affecting wages and 
working conditions of Federal Government 
employees. Furthermore, she takes an ac- 
tive part in all issues related to economic 
conditions in urban areas—with particular 
emphasis on such matters as housing, ur- 
ban renewal, slum clearance, aid to small 
business, social security, and unemployment 
compensation; and in measures to aid in the 
recovery of chronically depressed areas. She 
is vitally interested in the work of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—including re- 
search on causes and cure of cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis, cystic fibrosis, and other 
killing or crippling diseases. 

In the 87th Congress, Mrs. GRANABAN has 
introduced bills to combat the sending of 
obscene material through the malls, to cor- 
rect inequities in the postal field service, to 
increase the Government per diem travel 
allowance, to further assist small businesses 
that are affected by urban renewal projects, 
to provide for the defense of Federal em- 
ployees in suits arising out of their op- 
eration of motor vehicles, and to assist 10- 
calities in improving mass transportation 
services in urban and metropolitan areas. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations, she programed an extensive 
series of inquiries into proposals for expedit- 
ing mail deliveries and undertook an inves- 
tigation of the adequacy of laws and policies 
for prohibiting the mailing of obscene ma- 
terial. 

There have been many recognitions of her 
fine work. For example, she received the 
Father Hogan Award, St. Joseph’s College, 
March 7, 1962. 

She received the 1962 Gold Medal Award, 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, March 10, 1962. 

She received the 1962 United Award, given 
by the United Business Men’s Association 
of Greater Philadelphia, for outstanding 
leadership and distinguished service to the 
welfare of the community, and for outstand- 
ing service to small businessmen throughout 
os Fos sand metropolitan area, on May 

4 2. 

She was initiated as national honorary 
member of Theta Phi Alpha, a national so- 
rority for Catholic women, at their national 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 
27, 1962. 

Finally, I would like to bestow a citation 
of my own. I would like to cite her as a 
woman of great heart, of kindness, of dedi- 
cation to her people and to her country. 

It gives me great pleasure, Representative 
KATHRYN E. GrRaNAHAN, to present to you 
this award as Daughter of the Year for 1962 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us who have had the privilege of serv- 
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ing on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the 87th Con- 
gress with the gentleman from Georgia, 
the Honorable James C, Davis, have par- 
ticularly benefited from his wise coun- 
sel, His keen grasp of postal and civil 
service affairs, his patience, and his deep 
understanding of the legislative process 
made him a valuable and effective com- 
mittee member. 

As a freshman Member of Congress, I 
always found Judge Davis willing to g0 
out of his way to assist me in every 
possible manner. 

Washington's loss is Georgia's gain 
and Judge Davis undoubtedly will enjoy 
many pleasant and fruitful years in 
Stone Mountain. 

We shall miss him deeply. 


Hon. Herbert Zelenko 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, with ad- 
journment approaching, our sense of ac- 
complishment in the record of another 
productive Congress is tinged with re- 
gret in the knowledge that those of us 
who may be privileged to return here 
next year will not find precisely the same 
company of valued friends in which to 
renew rewarding associations. 

One who will have moved on to other 
endeavors is that energetic and resp 
member of our New York Democratic 
delegation, Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO. 
conscientious work in the 84th through 
87th Congresses has produced signifi- 
cant results in legislation for the benefit 
of working people. 

When this distinguished attorney 
joined us, he had earned a wide repu- 
tation in his profession for constructive 
analysis of the legal process. His 
of civic service likewise was notable and 
known. It was not unexpected, there- 
fore, that our colleague should hav 
moved quickly into the mainstream 
legislative deliberations. 

Among his special interests have bee? 
the plight of migratory labor in the 
United States, mine safety, equal pay for 
men and women performing similar 
work, compensation adjustments f 
longshoremen and harbor workers 
workers in the radiation industries, — 
an end to Federal payments to sch i 
districts refusing to honor the Supremi 
Court desegregation decision. AS op 
member of the Committee on Educatio? 
and Labor of this House, and as ¢ on 
man of its Select Subcommittee 
Labor, our colleague was able to ad to 
progressive legislation, or contribute ik 
administration policy, in all of in 
fields. He has worked diligently, too 
his important assignment on the COM” 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fis? 
eries. 

With all of this to occupy him, Mi 
ZELENKO somehow has found F 
through the years to make notable con 
tributions to the work of the Zio 
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Organization of America, B'nai B'rith, 
and the Jewish Memorial Hospital in 
New York City; and, as director of 
Sports in Israel, has promoted closer ties 
between the United States and Israel 
through the development. of sports. pro- 
rams. 

His many friends in this House wish 
him well in his new endeavors. 


Truth in Packaging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I received a 

letter recently from the secretary of in- 

affairs of the Commonwealth of 

lvania, the Honorable Genevieve 

Blatt, concerning a bill introduced in the 

Other body which is of utmost impor- 
to.consumers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

ude a copy of this letter and a copy 
the press release which our able sec- 
retary of internal affairs issued so that 
public would know that she joins any 
Oficial who is fighting for the protection 
Of the consumer. 
The letter and press release follow: 
ONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
Harrisburg, September 24, 1962, 
Hon, Herman TOLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Heman: I was very much interested 
in reading yesterday of the Introduction of 
Benator Hart's truth-in-packaging legisla- 
= and of its cosponsorship by Senator 
wo May I urge that you give this legis- 
— your most careful consideration and 

Whatever you can to bring about the nec- 

8 protection of the consumers of our 

tate and Nation against. fraudulent and 
deceptive packaging. 

If you would care for any information re- 
garding our findings on this general subject 
at Wania, I would be glad to supply it 

any time. Our weights and measures in- 

are constantly receiving complaints 
— fraudulent packaging, but it is 

Possible for them to take any action under 

existing laws. 


With my best. personal regards. and ev 
good wish, I am, ae 
Yours sincerely, 


GENEVIEVE BLATT. 


Press Retease FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL 
Ams, SEPTEMBER 24, 1962 

of senevieve Blatt, Pennsylvania’s secretary 

a uternal affairs, today released the text of 
telegram sent yesterday to U.S. Senator 
— A. Hart; Democrat, of Michigan: 

Yous neratulations on the introduction of 


truth-in- bill, You have in- 
In, ted not only the recommendations 


tee in testimony before your subcommit- 
— months ago, but additional features 
— Teel certain will benefit shoppers 

here. Be assured we will urge all 
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Pennsylyania Congressmen to support this 
legislation. \ 
“GENEVIEVE BLATT, 
“Pennsylvania Secretary of Internal 
Affairs.” 

Miss Blatt sent a similar telegram to Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, who joined Senator Hart as cospon- 
sor, thus giving the bill bipartisan support. 
“Adequate protection for the consumer 
against fraudulent. and deceptive packaging 
is something that goes beyond any partisan 
political considerations,” she said. 

Miss Blatt noted that last spring she had 
asked the Hart subcommittee, then studying 
the need for legislation in this fleld, to do 
something adequate to protect Pennsylvania 
consumers. and others, in cases where exist- 
ing State and Federal laws now fall to. pro- 
vide adequate safeguards. 

It used to be,” she said, that our weights 
and measures laws were sufficient. If scales 
and measuring devices were kept accurate, 
the buyer could easily keep her eye on the 
weighing or. measuring as it was done, and 
be sure she didn’t pay for the butcher’s 
thumb: on the scale or a false bottom in 
the bushel basket. In today’s supermarket, 
however, almost everything is prepackaged, 
and, although the law requires marking as 
to the net contents, she often can't see the 
markings, and, even if she does, she has no 
ready way to check their accuracy. Further- 
more, since packages now sell the goods in- 
stead of salesmen, some of them have become 
fraudulently deceptive in appearance, with 
so-called economy size often poorer buys 
than regular size. 

“As I pointed out to the Hart subcommit- 
tee, Federal laws are essential because most 
products today are distributed in interstate 
commerce, so I am delighted that this bill 
has been introduced and will urge all of our 
Pennsylvania Members of the National House 
of Representatives as well as our two U.S. 
Senators to support it. 

“When our own State legislature recon- 
venes in January, we hope to have some State 
legislation to suggest which will supplement 
in Pennsylvania what the Hart-Wiley bill 
will do nationwide.” 

At the time Miss Blatt's testimony was 
submitted to the Hart subcommittee, Senator 
Hant commented: 

“Miss Blatt’s long experience: in the firing 
line of consumer protection and the incisive- 
ness of her statement will be of great as- 
sistance to the subcommittee (Antitrust and 
Monopoly) in the formulation of proposed 
legislation.” 


The Honorable Kathryn E. Granahan 
SPEECH ‘ 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Representative 
from the Second District of Pennsyl- 
vania, KATHRYN GRANAHAN. 

I knew Mrs; GRANAHAN very well while 
serving in the Congress with her late 
husband and was greatly pleased with 
her election as his successor. She has 
upheld his ideals and principles and has 
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been an outstanding Member of the 
House. Having served with her on the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I was: able to observe firsthand her fine 
work, devotion to duty, her ability, and 
her dedication. We will miss her very 
much in the House and regret that cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for her 
to resign. 

However, our loss will be another Gov- 
ernment agency’s gain, and as Treasurer 
of the United States, she will have the 
opportunity to continue the splendid 
record of service which has characterized 
her entire adult life. In both civic and 
political life she has set an excellent 
example for all of us, one worthy of 
emulation. 

My heartiest. congratulations to Mrs. 
GRANAHAN on her new appointment and 
my best wishes and prayers go with her 
in her new duties. 


Report on Activities of the House District 
Committee, 87th Congress. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, as 

chairman of the House District. Com- 
mittee I take great pleasure in making 
the report of the activities of the House 
District Committee during the 87th 
Congress. 
I first want to congratulate and thank 
the Speaker for the cooperation he has 
given me as chairman of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, and also I want to thank 
the chairman of the Senate District 
Committee and the Commissioners for 
their cooperation in our efforts to solve 
some of the problems confronting the 
Nation’s Capital. We all know that the 
Constitution specifically states that the 
Congress of the United States shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction over all legislation 
affecting the 10-mile square Federal site 
known as the District of Columbia, 

My committee has made an effort to 
transact all the legislation necessary to 
keep the Nation’s Capital and the entire 
Federal site known as the District of 
Columbia, solvent, beautiful, and a de- 
cent. place in which the Federal em- 
ployees and residents of the District: of 
Columbia can live. Serving on the Dis- 
trict Committee is absolutely voluntary 
service, and I believe that this commit- 
tee comes nearer to having a quorum at 
every meeting than any committee on 
Capitol Hill, which surely proves that all 
the Members of Congress are interested 
in the welfare of their Nation’s Capital 

During the 87th Congress, the House 
District Committee has acted upon a 
total of 299 bills, and the House has 
passed 59 of our bills introduced by 
House Members and 33 which were in- 
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troduced in the U.S. Senate, for a total 
of 92 bills. I doubt seriously whether 
any other committee on Capitol Hill has 
been able to have the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the U.S. Senate take 
favorable action upon that number of 
bills during any Congress. We are of 
the opinion that some of this legisla- 
tion is vitally necessary and will prove 
to be of great benefit to the courts, the 
law enforcement agencies, and the 
Treasury of the District of Columbia. 
One of these bills we enacted this ses- 
sion permitted the collection of over $12 
million of additional taxes annually by 
increasing the sales tax 1 cent, by in- 
creasing from 3 to 4 cents the small 
tax on other additional items such as 
hotel rooms, and by an additional tax 
on liquor of 5 cents per fifth of a gal- 
lon. 

We House Members are very much 
disappointed over the fact that the other 
body did not take action on three bills 
which would have strengthened the 
hands and boosted the morale of the 
law enforcement officers at a time when 
crime in the Nation’s Capital should be 
met with a strong and positive force. 
The House enacted an amendment to the 
Mallory rule and to the Durham rule 
and gave the Commissioners authority 
to add an unlimited number of dogs to 
the Canine Corps of the Metropolitan 
Police Department. However, these 
bills did not clear the other body before 
we adjourned, 

Of major significance with respect to 
the local courts was our passage of a 
bill expanding the jurisdiction of mu- 
nicipal court, to enable it to handle 
cases ranging from $3,000 to $10,000, 
with power in the court to issue and 
serve subpenas within a 25-mile radius 
of the city, and giving such enlarged 
court a new name, the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions, with 
a similar change in name of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals to the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

The committee also initiated what are 
expected to be very comprehensive hear- 
ings on legislation bearing on crime, the 
detention or arrests of persons in con- 
nection with investigations of crime, 
more severe penalties for the repeater, 
and so forth, all designed to materially 
assist the police in alleviating the hor- 
rendous crime situation in the District. 


Of particular help, it is believed, to the 
business community and to District resi- 
dents generally, was the approval by the 
committee of uniform model acts for the 
District based upon legislation approved 
in other jurisdictions, namely, the Uni- 
form Partnership Act, the Uniform Lim- 
ited Partnership Act, and the Uniform 
Gifts to Minors Act—all of which have 
been approved and are in effect in 39 
or more States. 

Our committee also passed legislation 
much sought by the business community, 
namely, expanding the authority of the 
Redevelopment Land Agency of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to permit the rede- 
velopment of areas that are predomi- 
nantly nonresidential in character, such 
as downtown Washington, the central 
business area of the city, but the bill 
failed of passage by the other body. 
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The committee acted commendably to 
meet the area needs with respect to hos- 
pitals by, first, approving legislation 
granting $2.5 million to pay one-half the 
cost of a $5 million expansion and im- 
provement of the George Washington 
Hospital; including a 100-bed addition; 
second, initiating legislation which be- 
came law extending for another year the 
Washington Hospital Center Act of 1946, 
to enable the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter to complete plans for a new 300-bed 
wing for treatment of chronic diseases, 
costing about $4 million; and, third, by 
increasing by $375,000 the appropriation 
authorization under the said 1946 act, 
thus providing one-half the additional 
funds needed to complete the Greater 
Southeast community 305-bed hospital 
for which $3 million has already been 
appropriated, thereby enabling the com- 
pletion of this hospital to serve an area 
of the city which has increased in popu- 
lation from 105,000 in 1940 to 293,000 in 
1960—a 175-percent increase in the past 
20 years. 

Also of appreciable benefit to local hos- 
pitals, as well as to other nonprofit edu- 
cational and scientific institutions, was 
legislation enacted to reduce the 3-year 
period required for a determination of 
experience rating employed in establish- 
ing the rate of contribution to be paid 
by such institutions under the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, thereby re- 
lieving them of heavy financial burdens 
which otherwise would have been passed 
on to those using the services, as patients, 
students, and the like. 

Pay raises for certain District em- 
ployees—teachers, policemen, firemen— 
to enable them to keep apace increased 
living costs, as well as matching the pay 
raises given the Federal and District gov- 
ernment civilian employees, were also 
enacted after much consideration, hear- 
ings and debate. Increased benefits were 
also provided to widows and surviving 
minor children of deceased former 
members of the police and fire depart- 
ment, and others. Of equal importance 
to the committee in its consideration of 
the need for such increases was where 
were the funds to come from. Hence, 
the earnest effort made by our commit- 
tee to secure assurances from the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
that the increases in question could be 
supported by the District without the 
need of increasing taxes of any kind. 

The increase to teachers will raise the 
salaries of approximately 5,000 teachers 
at a cost of $4.2 million annually. This 
is at the level originally proposed by the 
Commissioners and within their available 
finances. The increase to firemen and 
policemen will require approximately 
$3.7 million annually, which likewise is 
abet the available finances of the Dis- 

ct. 

The full District Committee held 11 
closed meetings during the second session 
of the 87th Congress for the purpose of 
reporting bills to the floor of the House. 
The idea of closed meetings is not a rule 
of the District Committee but a rule of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. The 
subcommittees of the House District 
Committee held 37 hearings and 28 ex- 
ecutive meetings. All the hearings were 
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open, and the law requires that meet- 
ings in which bills are reported to the 
full committee shall be executive. 

I want to congratulate every member 
of the House District Committee for giv- 
ing so generously of his time in connec- 
tion with legislation for the Nation's 
Capital. I am certain that no State in 
the Union has fared as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so far as legislation 
and appropriated funds are concerned, 
as all Government property in the States 
is tax-exempt the same as it is in Wash- 
ington, and at the present time there are 
approximately five large Federal build- 
ings under construction at a cost of ap- 
proximately $250 million. This affords 
work for thousands of employees at @ 
very high salary in the District of Colum- 
bia, in addition to the expenditure of 
multimillions of dollars in connection 
with the highway system where the Fed- 
eral Government pays 90 percent of the 
cost. 

As chairman of the House District 
Committee, I have always stressed econ- 
omy in connection with the District gov- 
ernment, as we were promised when the 
Reorganization Act was passed in 1954 
that within 5 years the expenses of the 
District government would be reduced. 
Yet, in fact, they have almost doubled 
during the past 7 years. We all realize 
that pay increases absorb a great deal 
of this additional expense; however, 
numerous new bureaus have been crea 
ed without any congressional authoriza- 
tion and some of them have been receiv- 
ing Federal appropriations. 


Summer Employees and the Library of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a letter 
from the Librarian of Congress and somè 
additional material which throws ligb 
on the policies of the Library of Co 
with respect to its employees. I £ 
pleased to include this additional infor 
mation to follow up the statement which 
I made on the floor on Monday, OC 
tober 8, 

THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Ken HECHLER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. uy 

Dran Mr. HECHLER: I appreciate gre 
your taking time, in the busy closing 
of the session, to see me so that 1 cow 
explain and amplify the Library's situation 
in regard to summer employment and to o 
furnishing information about it, of 

I was distressed by the implication op 
your letter to me of October 8, 1962, W. 
was introduced into the Concresstonat REC- 
orp of the same date, that the Library worn 
think of withholding information pe 
the legislative process. Nothing could 
further from our policy. 
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The letter from me to Representative 
BecxwortH of July 10, 1959, which was 
Printed in the Rxcon of October 1, was in 
response to a request from an individual 
Member for the names and addresses of cer- 
tain Library of Congress employees (those 
employed for the summer) for an unstated 
Purpose, No mention was made at that time 
of a Government-wide survey of summer- 
employment practices, although in an earlier 
letter we had asked the purpose of the in- 
Quiry and had placed our Acting Director 
Of Personnel at the Member's, or his staff’s, 
disposal to discuss the matter. No further 
information was received. Under the cir- 
cumstances, names and addresses seemed to 
us to be personal data which the Library 
does not ordinarily make public. It should 
be noted that addresses, not legal residences, 
Were requested. Had the latter been asked 
for we might have understood then that the 
Question of geographical distribution was 
involved, although, since the Librarian is 
charged by law with appointing members of 
the staff “solely with reference to their fit- 
Ness for thelr particular duties,” such dis- 
tribution is not a controlling factor in em- 
Ployment at the Library. 

A responsive answer on our part was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that the Library 
Of Congress does not have a summer-employ- 
Ment program as such, although the Library 
may have temporary positions to be filled 
during the summer months, as well as during 
the rest of the year. Later, we furnished 

resentative BeckwortTH with statistical 

ormation about temporary positions filled 
during the summers of 1959 and 1960 with 
the lega! residences of those appointed, and 
he seemed entirely satisfied with our re- 
Sponse. In fact he sent to the Library data 
Supplied to him by other agencies of the 

vernment and asked that we put it all in 
the same form in which we used in replying 
to him. : 

In short, the situation is this: (1) The 

brary always makes every effort to provide 

ormation needed by the Congress for 
lative purposes. (2) The Library does 

t have a summer-employment program, 

t it sometimes has temporary positions 
that happen to be filled during the summer 

mnths. Naturally, if the position is to be 
Of 6 months’ duration, for example, we prefer 
fill it with someone who can stay in it for 

Months; training 2 people for such a job 
Would be inefficient and wasteful of the Gov- 
é ent's time and money. (3), Because 
ar Dointments to the staff of the Library are, 
to required by law, made solely with reference 

fitness for performing the duties required, 

©ographical considerations cannot be a pri- 
Li concern in filling vacancies at the 
brary. (4) If, in addition to geographical 
sutzibution, nepotism is a factor being con- 

ered, I should appreciate having the Li- 
— ‘8 policy on the employment of relatives 
that se part of this record because I believe 

t that policy is both strict and fair. A 
em Of the General Order governing such 

Ployment is enclosed. 

Your let me say how much I appreciate 
exp} Courtesy in giving me an opportunity to 
What a em srusen 8 nas resulted in 
ope w e 0 a tempor: mis- 
Understanding. 7. DAS 
Sincerely yours, 
L. QUINCY MUMFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


Lmraay or ConGREsS, OFFICE or THE LI- 
N, GENERAL ORDER No. 1665, SEPTEM- 
BER 11, 1958 
y Members of the staff. 
om: Rutherford D. Rogers, Acting Li- 


Subj of Co! 

ect: Employment of relatives, 

Tine : This order states the 

tothe policies and procedures with regard 
© employment of relatives. 
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Section 2, Definition: For the purposes of 
this order, relatives shall include the follow- 
ing relationships by blood, marriage, or 
adoption: spouses, parents, grandparents, 
children, grandchildren, brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces. 

Section 3. General policy: Close relation- 
ship to other staff members by blood or mar- 
riage makes it difficult for staff members, in 
certain circumstances, to discharge their 
duties solely with reference to the interests 
of the Library. In consequence, it is the 
Library’s policy (a) to regard such relation- 
ship as a factor in the “fitness to perform 
their particular duties” which by law must 
govern the Librarian in appointing persons 
to the Library service (2 U.S.C. 140), and 
(b) to place such limitations upon the em- 
ployment of members of the same family as 
will protect the efficiency of the Library serv- 
ice. The provisions of this order shall apply 
to all appointments, regardless of type or 
duration. 

It is the general policy that individuals 
in any of the above relationships to members 
of the staff shall not be employed in the 
Library. Exceptions to this policy will be 
made only when an applicant who is related 
to a staff member possesses unusual qualifi- 
cations not found in any other applicant. 

Section 4. Marriage after employment: 

1. Two staff members who marry while em- 
ployed in the Library may be retained on the 
staff, subject to the Umitations on assign- 
ment described in section 5 and provided no 
special difficulties result from their com- 
bined employment. 

2. It shall be the responsibility of the staff 
members concerned to give prompt notifica- 
tion of their marriage to their immediate 
supervisors who will report it to the director 
of personnel, and it shall be the responsibility 
of the supervisors to initiate immediate steps, 
if necessary, to bring the spouses’ work 
assignments into line with the requirements 
of section 5. 

Section 5. Effect on the present staff: The 
provisions of this order shall not apply to 
the continued employment of present mem- 
bers of the staff except as provided in sections 
4 and 5 below. 

Two members of the same family who are 
already on the staff shall not be employed 
in the same division and preferably not In 
the same department of the Library. In no 
case shall a husband and wife be employed 
or retained in the relationship of supervisor 
and supervised staff member, or in positions 
where both report to the same immediate 
supervisor, or in any other work relationship 
interpreted by the Librarian as contrary to 
the spirit or intent of this order except as 
previously officially authorized. 

Section 6. Effect on previous issuances: 

1. This order revokes General Order No. 
1584, “Employment of Members of the Same 
Family.” 

2. The provisions of this order will be in- 
ciuded under section 1 of part VII of the 
“Codification of General Orders." 


Health Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much misunderstanding regard- 
ing the President’s health care program 
under social security, and I wish to clari- 
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fy the true purpose of the President's 
program. 

Health is the business of a democratic 
country, for the fulfillment of the indi- 
vidual—impossible without health—is 
one of its highest goals. Yet many el- 
derly citizens cannot afford and do not 
obtain the health care they need. 

The principal aim of the President’s 
program is to provide our older citizens 
with protection against the excessive 
costs of hospital care for prolonged ill- 
ness which can wipe out the lifetime 
savings of an aged couple of moderate 
means, and often results in a major 
financial drain on their families, or 
forces them from independence to de- 
pendency. 5 

The need is widely acknowledged, and 
the fact is beyond dispute that the great- 
est single threat to the economic security 
of older people is the unpredictable cost 
of illness. The President’s program 
would make it possible for our people 
to build insurance protection in their 
working years against the high cost of 
illness in their later years—just as they 
now build protection under social se- 
curity for themselves and their families 
against the loss of earnings because of 
old age, disability, or death. 

Hospitalization represents the heaviest 
financial health care burden imposed on 
aged persons. The average hospital care 
cost per day in 1946 was $9.39; in 1950 it 
rose to $15.26; in 1955, to $23.12; in 1960, 
to $32.28; in 1961, to $34.98. In Mon- 
tana, the approximate cost in 1961, 
$30.69. 

Therefore, insurance against the cost 
of hospital care was deemed the proper 
area of coverage under a health insur- 
ance program, with a contribution rate 
within the means of our country’s work- 
ing force of approximately $1 per month. 
It is a very modest proposal designed to 
meet the most essential need, approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the hospital bill 
would be paid by the plan—10 percent by 
the individual patient. 

People 65 and over have health care 
costs twice as high as those of younger 
people. They are more likely to have 
serious and long-lasting illnesses, yet 
their annual income, on the average, is 
only half as large. The majority have 
little or no money beyond what they 
need to meet their day-to-day expenses 
for housing, food, and clothing. Most 
younger persons readily recover from se- 
rious illnesses and regain both their 
health and economic well-being, whereas 
such an opportunity is rarely afforded 
those of advanced years. 

In our social security system we have 
the instrument which can spread the 
cost of health services in old age over the 
working years effectively, and in a man- 
ner consistent with the dignity of the 
individual. For over 26 years the effi- 
cient administrative machinery of the 
social security system has been operating 
successfully, and extension of health care 
insurance can be logically added at a 
minimum cost for the benefit of those 
over age 65. 

By using this proved system to provide 
health insurance protection, it will be 
possible for our older people to get the 
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vital hospital services they need, not as 
a gift, but as a right earned and estab- 
lished during productive years, without 
exhausting their resources, mortgaging 
their homes, burdening their families, or 
being obliged to resort to public assist- 
ance. Paying for hospital costs under 
the Social Security System is the con- 
servative and practical answer to the 
problem. 

Only about half of our people 65 and 
over have hospitalization insurance, and 
many of the policies offered to older peo- 
ple provide but limited benefits under the 
restrictive conditions. It is well recog- 
nized that a policy that will provide even 
an approach to adequate care is beyond 
the financial ability of the great major- 
ity of retired persons. 

The Kerr-Mills law, adopted by the 
Congress in 1960, provided medical as- 
sistance for those who could prove pov- 
erty. But now we must meet the needs 
of those millions of taxpayers who are 
staggered by the drain on their savings— 
or those of their children—caused by an 
extended hospital stay. 

The President's program seeks to pre- 
vent ever-rising health care costs from 
bringing about poverty, rather than to 
extend care only after poverty occurs. 

It is obvious the proposed health care 
program has no resemblance to socialized 
medicine. It is simply a national pro- 
gram to help older people prepay hospital 
and related health-care bills, not a means 
of providing these services. Nothing in 
the bill would in any way change existing 
practices of hospitals which require that 
patients be admitted only on the order 
of a physician. 

There would be no interference in the 
doctor-patient relationship. Every 
patient would have free choice—of doc- 
tor, hospital, or nursing home. Hos- 
pitals and other services would be paid 
in much the same way that Blue Cross 
and other insurers now pay. The pro- 
posal states specifically that the Govern- 
ment would in no way control, regulate, 
or interfere with the practice of medi- 
cine or the administration of hospitals. 

The aim and ideals embodied in the 
health insurance program will help social 
security do the job it was designed to do: 
provide a measure of independence with 
dignity for America’s senior citizens dur- 
ing their golden years with an added 
measure of health and happiness. What 
greater bulwark against communism 
could there be than the contentment of a 
citizenry assured of a feeling of security 
they have earned. 

Persons not covered by social security 
must have a method of participating. 
Those who are in poverty will participate 
in health care in the already passed 
Kerr-Mills law. Those who are not on 
public welfare and are not included un- 
der social security should be admitted by 
the payment of a reasonable fee com- 
mensurate with their financial back- 
ground. But in no event should they be 


Haagen discouraged from participat- 
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Hon. James Curran Davis 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Madam 
Speaker, it was a great pleasure for 
me to find that our distinguished col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] 
had arranged for this time during the 
busy closing days of this Congress in 
order that we might make this modest 
recognition of the extraordinary record 
of public service of the gentleman from 
Georgia, the Honorable James CURRAN 
Davis. 

This surely is the first time that I 
have referred to our colleague, Jim Da- 
vis, in so formal a way, for he has been, 
from first pleasant encounter to this 
day, and, I hope, will be for many years 
to come, just Jim Davis, my friend. 

Friendly, forthright, conscientious, 
and courageous—these are just a few 
of the adjectives which come quickly 
to mind in thinking of Jim Davis. He 
has been a dedicated servant of his 
Nation, his State, and his district. That 
his counsel no longer will be available 
officially here is a loss to all levels of 
government, but we who have been 
privileged to serve with him know that 
our beloved colleague will not be lost to 
public service. Int Davis, we know, will 
be called on to serve the people in some 
other capacity, and, as always, he will 
respond to the call with humility, but 
with determination to do his best in 
behalf of righteous causes. 

I did not know, until I heard my friend, 

Judge Forrester, recall it, that Judge 
Davis had served as a Marine during 
World War I, but I was not surprised. 
Jmm Davis is the epitome of the southern 
gentleman, but he is a fightingman. 
When he believes the cause just, he will 
not spare himself. Right is right to him, 
and political considerations are inci- 
dental. 
- Above all, our colleague reveres the 
Constitution of the United States. As 
an attorney and judge, he has studied 
constitutional law through the years. 
He has gained a remarkable insight into 
the genesis of this charter of our Gov- 
ernment. He knows what its framers 
intended it to mean, and he knows it 
means the same today, despite the il- 
licit redrafting by Federal judges turned 
legislators. 

While he has other highly important 
committee assignments during his 
service here, I have always admired 
particularly his conscientious attention 
to his responsibilities as a member of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. He has believed in the impor- 
tance of making the Nation’s Capital a 
safe place in which to live and to rear 
children, His investment of time and 
effort in support of this belief certainly 
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meant little politically at home in 
Georgia, whose citizens he served de- 
votedly here, but it is not in Jm Davis“ 
makeup to slough off any responsibility. 
His retirement from the Congress will 
be as serious a loss to the District of 
Columbia, as it will be to Georgia, and 
to the Nation as a whole. 


Retiring Members of the Committee on 
Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr.. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, eight 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works are retiring from the House, some 
to take other assignments and seve 
to run for other offices. Representatives 
Gractge Prost, of Idaho, and PERKINS 
Bass, of New Hampshire are candiates 
for the U.S. Senate. Representative 
Frank Situ, of Mississippi, has been 
named to the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by President 
Kennedy. Representatives IRIS BLITCH, 
of Georgia, Louise Reece, of Tennessee, 
and GORDON Scuerer, of Ohio, did not 
run for reelection and Representatives 
Epwin B. Dootey, of New York, and 
WALTER L. McVey, of Kansas, will pursue 
other careers. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the many friends 
and colleagues of these Members in ex- 
tending to them the appreciation of us 
all for the service given in the past to 
the committee and to the Congress. We 
are especially sorry to lose all of our 
feminine members who have been an 
effective arm in consistently supporting 
legislation providing for harbor improve- 
ment flood control, and water resource 
programs. I want to single out the activ- 
ities of Representative Smrrm of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Subcommitee on 
Watershed Development, and commend 
him for a job well done, The programs 
he has sponsored will provide ts 
to communities all over the Nation. Er 
Doorey has many fine qualities and Í 
consider him one of the most able and 
dedicated Members of the House. PER- 
Kins Bass and WALTER McVey contrib- 
uted their legal talents to the commit- 
tee’s work. GORDON SCHERER leaves Con- 
gress as something of an expert on 
highway matters. 

If time and space permitted I could 
continue at great length with a listing 
of the many committee activities and 
programs which have been advanced due 
to the work of these retiring Members 
the Congress. The tremendous success 
of the public works programs we have 
enacted into law speaks adequately for 
the way in which these committee mem- 
bers have met their responsibility. I 
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have no doubt but that the same fine 
dedicated service will be rendered in any 
activitis in which they may engage in 
the future. 


Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th District of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Making, at this time, my seventh annual 
Teport to the people of my district on 
My stewardship on their behalf in the 
Congress. I have filed such a report at 
the end of each session of, Congress in 
Which I have served. 

During this session I have continued 
My service on the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce and the 

ttee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I have achieved significant 
Seniority on both of these committees 
and serve as chairman of the Subcom- 
Mittee on Oceanography of the latter 
Committee, which is responsible for $123 
Million in research into the oceans of 
the world. 

I maintain two offices to serve my 
Constituents, one in Washington, D.C., 
and one in Detroit at 7310 Grand River, 
Where I will again be available during 
the fall to meet with my constituents to 

uss their problems. 

I have appeared before appropriate 

ttees on behalf of legislation to 
Provide equality of opportunity to all our 
People and to liberalize social security 
and have devoted much time to study 
and sponsorship of changes in this sys- 
tem to offer more real protection to all 
dur people. 
: I worked hard on behalf of enactment 
meaningful civil rights legislation, and 
an happy that I helped secure passage 

& measure of which I was the first 
SPonsor in this Congress, House Joint 
Resolution 3, a constitutional amend- 

t outlawing the poll tax as a pre- 
uisite to voting. 
5 was a leader in the fight for the 
by a drug-control legislation reported 
Pll committee and enacted by the 
der I am particularly proud of 
eating weakening amendments to the 
ingninistration’s drug bill, and of lead- 
bad the floor fight to remove one very 
my Provision, inserted in committee over 
mi Objection, which would have per- 
i tted nondisclosure or false and mis- 
othe advertisements to physicians and 
of TS regarding dangerous side effects 
drugs, 
tin have opposed price-fixing legisla- 

n which would have raised consumer 
sum, by $12 billion per year for the con- 

I ers of this country. 
ergy evoted a great deal of time and en- 

to securing enactment of President 
nnedy's program for hospitalization 
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for the aged within the framework of 

the social security system, one of the 

Nation’s greatest unmet social needs, of 

which legislation I was one of the ear- 

liest sponsors in Congress. 

I. LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN D. DINGELL WHICH BECAME LAW DURING 
THE 87TH CONGRESS 
I was author and sponsor of 11 meas- 

ures which were enacted by this Con- 

gress among which are: 2 
House Joint Resolution 3: A constitu- 

tional amendment outlawing the poll tax 

as a condition for voting in Federal elec- 
tions. 

H.R. 4038: The Blatnik-Dingell Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1961, providing 
stricter sanctions against polluters of 
our Nation’s waters and increasing Fed- 
eral grants for water pollution abate- 
ment works. This bill, endorsed by all 
conservation, municipal and public 
health groups, will result in real progress 
in cleaning up our water pollution prob- 
lems, and is at this moment being used to 
clean up pollution in the Detroit River. 

H.R. 3874: Providing for reduction of 
retirement age for men under social secu- 
rity from 65 to 62. 

H.R. 7404: Opening over a million 
acres of wildlife refuges to public recrea- 
tion under controlled conditions. 

H.R. 12601: For the first time estab- 
lishing a program for coordination of the 
$123 million in oceanographic research 
expended by the Federal Government. 

H.R. 6471: Requiring drug advertise- 
ments to give truthful statements of side 
effects, contraindications, and the 
generic names as provided in the strong 
drug control bill just enacted, as a result 
of the fight which I led on the House 
floor. 

I joined in sponsorship of the Area 
Redevelopment Act, the Manpower Re- 
training Act, and the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, and had the 
great pleasure of helping to bring to a 
successful conclusion my 6-year fight for 
a $1.25 minimum wage with enactment 
of legislation similar to my bill, H.R. 
2412. The $900 million emergency Public 
Works Act passed by this Congress is leg- 
islation similar to that which I have co- 
sponsored in several Congresses. 

Other pieces of legislation which I co- 
sponsored are the provisions raising the 
minimum primary benefits under social 
security from $33 to $40 per month, in- 
cluding increased widows’ benefits, and 
covering the children of unemployed un- 
der the aid-to-dependent children pro- 
gram. 

H. OTHER LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY HON. 
JOHN D. DINGELL DURING THE 87TH CON- 
GRESS 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H.R. 4084: To establish Federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation 
to guarantee benefits equal to not less 
than 50 percent of the worker's weekly 


` wage, but not more than two-thirds of 


the average weekly wage prevailing in 
the State for a minimum of 39 weeks. 
Had this bill been enacted the average 
unemployed Michigan worker would have 
gotten an additional $19 per week for the 
period he may now draw unemployment 
compensation, plus an additional 13 
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weeks compensation at the rate of $49 
per week. The American economy would 
have benefited by $1.3 billion in addi- 
tional purchasing power. 

H.R. 6715: A bill to establish a self- 
liquidating fund to protect unemployed 
workers in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment from foreclosure of VA and 
FHA insured mortgages for a period of 
1 year while unemployed and for 30 days 
after their reemployment. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

H.R. 2413: A bill to make it an unfair 
labor practice to discriminate in hiring 
on account of age. This would solve one 
of the greatest problems of the middle 
aged in securing employment. 

H.R. 101: This bill, the first civil rights 
legislation introduced in this Congress, 
is an omnibus proposal to outlaw dis- 
crimination in voting, housing, transpor- 
tation and employment, and to create a 
strong Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission to guarantee equality 
of opportunity in employment. 

H.R. 102: A bill to authorize the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
file civil actions for injunctions on behalf 
of citizens whose civil rights are threat- 
ened or denied. 

H.R. 103: A strong antilynching meas- 
ure to protect minority groups from 
racially inspired violence. 

H.R. 104: A bill to establish a strong 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity in employment to all. 
NATIONAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 

H.R. 4413: A bill to establish a na- 
tional program of contributory health 
insurance and make adequate medical 
care available to all on a prepaid basis. 
Ample provision is made for freedom of 
choice by doctor and patient. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

H.R. 4602: A bill to liberalize the 
definition of permanent and total dis- 
ability under the social security program 
to permit those who are so disabled as 
to be incapable of continuing work in 
their regular employment to receive 
benefits without waiting until the age 
of 62. This bill would ease the heart- 
breaking plight of many now, in fact, 
disabled but denied benefits by the un- 
duly harsh interpretation of the present 
disability sections of the act. 

H.R. 5401: A bill to reduce the retire- 
ment age for men to 60 and to 55 for 
women, and eliminate reduction of bene- 
fits because of early retirement. 

H.R. 5891: A bill to continue payment 
of survivor and other benefits to chil- 
dren attending school from the present 
age of 18 to 21. 

H.R. 4309: This is President Kennedy's 
program which I sponsored with many 
colleagues for hospitalization of the aged 
within the framework of social security, 
providing hospitalization, outpatient, 
and skilled nursing home care for all 
recipients of social security retirement 
benefits. This measure was defeated in 
the Senate and in the House Ways and 
Means Committee by a coalition of re- 
actionary Republicans and southern 
Democrats aided and abetted by out- 
rageous lobbying practices and enormous 
expenditures of money by the American 
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lobby. 
TAXATION 


H.R. 2409 and H.R. 2410: Bill to raise 
individual exemptions to $700 and $800 
respectively. For a family of four in the 
lowest taxable income bracket this could 
mean an additional $80 or $160 per year. 
I have sponsored other legislation clos- 
ing loopholes to raise sufficient revenue 
to meet the cost of this tax readjustment. 

H.R. 2408: A bill to eliminate the 10- 
percent Federal excise tax on automo- 
biles to stimulate our Michigan economy. 
III. LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 


The 87th Congress will go down in his- 
tory as one of the hardest working and 
most productive Congresses in his- 
tory. The Democratic majority working 
together with our great President have 
fashioned a record of fine legislation to 
benefit all of the people. 

I was one of the first and most aggres- 
sive advocates of the first action of this 
Congress which was the reorganization 
of the House Rules Committee, to make 
it more difficult for that body to be used 
as a roadblock to important liberal leg- 
islation. 

This Congress has enacted over 800 
public laws, and has given President 
Kennedy 74 percent of the major meas- 
ures for which he asked during this ses- 
sion. The Republican critics of the Con- 
gress will not point out that many meas- 
ures which could have been enacted 
failed because of their coalition with re- 
actionary Democrats: The defeat of the 
bill to provide aid to colleges and uni- 
versities, to bring the cost of educating 
generations to come within reach of all, 
and to help ease the incredible over- 
crowding of our schools of higher learn- 
ing, is a monument to this reactionary 
coalition, as was the defeat of general 
School aid legislation to ease the crippling 
overcrowding in schools and excessive 
tax burdens on homeowners in large cities 
across the land. 

ANTIRECESSION ACTION 

Action by President Kennedy and the 
Congress reduced unemployment of 6.9 
percent nationally to 5.8 percent, and 
increased the gross national product and 
per capita income by 10 percent, by a 
number of legislative and administrative 
actions. Immediately upon his inaugu- 
ration the President doubled the amount 
of surplus food going to needy families 
and ordered use of the food stamp pro- 
gram, authorized by H.R. 5191 of which 
I was the author and sponsor in the last 
Congress. 

Congress quickly enacted extended un- 
employment compensation coverage on 
a temporary basis to assist 600,000 un- 
employed workers, and to pump $1 bil- 
lion into the economy. 

Congress enacted legislation to pro- 
vide benefits under the aid to dependent 
children program to children of the un- 
employed. Unfortunately, to its great 
discredit, the Republican-dominated 
Michigan Legislature refused to enact 
legislation to carry out State responsi- 
bility under the act, and denied children 
of our unemployed, and the economy of 
Michigan the sum of $20 million. 
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I was among the first sponsors of the 
Area Redevelopment Act, passed by this 
Congress, and signed by President Ken- 
nedy, after two Eisenhower vetoes. This 
act is making $394 million available for 
redevelopment projects, and for busi- 
nesses which need funds for expansion 
of job opportunity, for industrial and 
commercial development projects, public 
facility construction, and subsistence 
payments to workers retrained under the 
program. 

The enactment of the Manpower Re- 
training Act authorized expenditure of 
$435 million to retrain up to 1 million 
unemployed workers, with a potential of 
approximately 10 percent of this figure 
to be retrained in Michigan. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide Federal 
assistance to States in retraining work- 
ers in arcas of high and persistent un- 
employment by paying both the cost of 
retraining and subsistence to the work- 
er during his retraining. 

Emergency public works acceleration 
in areas of high unemployment was au- 
thorized in the amount of $900 million 
to assist in Federal public works pro- 
grams on a matching basis with State 
and local projects. Michigan’s economy 
will be benefited by $90 million unde 
this proposal. : 

Social security was liberalized by re- 
duction of the retirement age for men 
to 62, of which bill I was a sponsor, and 
by raising the minimum monthly bene- 
fit from $33 to $40 per month, widows’ 
benefits by 10 percent, and extending 
coverage to 160,000 persons previously 
excluded. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

I am unalterably convinced that both 
legally and morally all of our people 
should have equality of opportunity to 
fully share and completely participate 
in the total life of our great Nation. 
Therefore, I have worked earnestly seek- 
ing the enactment of meaningful civil 
rights legislation as an important step 
forward in creating the type of national 
fabric where all of our people will have 
equal opportunity to progressively de- 
velop to the fullest of their potential and 
make purposeful contributions through- 
out the entire spectrum of our demo- 
cratic society. 

My bill, House Joint Resolution 3, a 
constitutional amendment outlawing the 
poll tax as a condition for voting, was 
enacted to halt for all times this highly 
discriminatory practice. 

The Congress extended the Civil Rights 
Commission for 2 years. Unfortunately 
this represents a compromise less than 
complete acceptance of my bill, HR. 


6879, which would make the Civil Rights 


Commission a permanent agency. 

I joined with the Attorney General in 
a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish rules and regu- 
lations to halt unlawful racial segrega- 
1 on buses and in bus terminal facil- 

es. 

These rules have now been adopted by 
the ICC and will go a long way to provide 
equality of opportunity in travel for all. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION F 

I am proud that my 2-year fight for 

stronger controls to assure safety of 
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drugs was successful and that I was able 
to secure enactment of my bill H.R. 6471 
requiring truthful information in adver- 
tisements on side effects, contraindica- 
tions, and other dangers, together with 
information on generic name to permit 
physicians to prescribe equally high 
quality drugs of more economical price 
to their patients. These provisions were 
part of the strong drug control bill en- 
acted by this Congress to halt dangerous 
practices which have had so many unfor- 
tunate effects recently in the drug in- 
dustry. 

I led the fight in committee and on the 
floor of Congress to beat off weakening 
amendments, and was successful in two 
instances in strengthening the bill for 
the protection of our people. 

GENERAL HOSPITALIZATION FOR- THE AGED WITHIN 
THE FRAMEWORE i 

Most unfortunate was defeat of legis- 
lation to help the aged meet the cost of 
hospitalization within the framework of 
the social security program. This will 
continue placing many of the aged at the 
mercy of public or private charity, or 
require them to be treated at the expense 
of the general taxpayers instead of on & 
contributory insurance program. 

The overall record of this Congress is 
a great one. The Peace Corps, perhaps 
the most striking and appreciated ad- 
vance in our foreign aid program, was 
established; the missile gap narrowed 
and reversed in favor of our Nation; 
milestone changes in our foreign trade 
laws to assist American exporters were 
enacted; and more efficient and adequate 
national defense was provided through 
reorganization of the armed services and 
more careful scrutiny of the appropria- 
tion process. 

The Alliance for Progress was en- 
acted to restore the good-neighbor pol- 
icy and to raise the standard of living 
of our American neighbors to the south; 
the foreign aid program was revam 
to emphasize loans, repayable to the 
United States, and to require use of our 
funds in programs which contribute sub- 
stantially to the improvement of the 
economy and lot of the people; business 
was aided by a new depreciation sched- 
ule to make possible more rapid write- 
offs of investment and a special invest- 
ment credit: was given to industry by the 
1962 tax law. Both of these measures 
will provide increased employment. 
Also, the lending authority of the S 
Business Administration was doubled: 
the Arca Redevelopment Act providing 
substantial additional funds to assist in 
job-creating opportunities through ex- 
pansion of private enterprise became 
law; a massive housing bill making pos 
sible 100,000 new public housing units 
for low-income families, with special 
provision for housing of minorities, and 
reduced downpayments was enacted 
has significantly benefited the housing 
industry and home buyer; the minimum 
wage was raised to $1.25 and 3.6 million 
workers previously excluded from thé 
Fair Labor Standards Act are now pro- 
tected. 

In addition, legislation was enacted 
authorizing the President to use all nec- 
essary measures to protect the interests 
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of the United States and the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere to guard against 
any expansion of Communist Cuba, and 
active measures to discomfort Mr. Castro 
through economic and other sanctions 
are being employed; provision for growth 
of our Nation by investment in its nat- 
Ural resources was provided; new na- 
tional parks and recreation areas were 
established; strong water pollution con- 
trol legislation authored by Congressman 
Biatnix and myself became law and is 
being implemented; the postal deficit was 
reduced; and the pay of our Federal 
employees made competitive with the 
SCales in private industry. 

I have sought to provide vigorous and 
effective representation to the people of 
My district in the Congress and in the 

dling of the many types of problems 
Which they bring to me. 

It was my suggestion which helped 
bring to Michigan the whole mobility 
command of the Department of Defense 
and to locate in this area headquarters 
for 40,000 Federal positions. The jobs of 
thousands of employees at Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command were saved 
by this action. 

I pledge to continue my efforts on be- 
half of the people of my disrtict, and to 
Continue the same record of legislative 
endeavor. 


Resolution Adopted by the Council of the 
Polish Societies and Clubs and the 
Delaware Division of the Polish-Amer- 
ican Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
of a resolution read and adopted by 
the assembled at a commemoration of 
the 183d anniversary of the death of Gen. 
Pulaski, sponsored by the 
Council of the Polish Societies and Clubs 
and the Delaware Division of the Polish- 
American Congress, held on Sunday 
afternoon, October 14, 1962, at the Pu- 
laski Place, Wilmington, Del.: 
ing nerens, the restoration of the right to 
the pendent political life of the nations of 
test Central-eastern Europe is not only a 
cal Case of principles, but primarily of politi- 
tin realism; since World War II we have con- 
‘ “ously been of the opinion that Soviet 
useression in Europe is the source of political 
est in the world today; and 


tegy because of her geopolitical position, 
has the quality of her inhabitants; Poland 
lang 0 ita special place in our hearts as the 
tribus dur forefathers, which not only con- 
time et to the life of our country, but in 
Pulas need sent its sons, who, like Casimir 
ing, gave their lives in our struggle for 
‘€pendence; and 

ing herens we trust that our authorities hay- 

elements for political analysis in their 
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hands foresee time and circumstances which 
can bring independence to central-eastern 
Europe, in case of Poland, we feel ourselves 
entitled to bring forth our opinion on a 
number of practical remedies which can ease 
this policy: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the assembled that the United 
States— 

1. Emphasize the difference between the 
Communist government forced upon the 
Polish nation, and the Polish nation itself, 
faithful to its historical tradition, to the 
faith of its father, linked with the Western 
culture, which by its stand is our natural 
ally and a disintegrating factor of the 
anachronistic Soviet empire. This should 
not be lost through our superficial analysis 
and shortsightedness. 

2. Maintain wide cultural and scientific 
exchange with Poland which will enable the 
Polish nation to preserve its ties with the 
West. $ 

3. Grant rational economic aid, with pre- 
cautions that it reach the Polish people, and 
that they know where it is from. 
This will help the Polish nation not only to 
go through the difficult period of its history, 
but will also maintain the traditional friend- 
ship with the United States and give a testi- 
mony of our interest in the Polish cause. 

4. Recognize the Polish-German frontier 
on the Oder and Neisse Rivers. This will not 
change the accomplished fact, as by the con- 
sent of the victorious powers after the war, 
and through the hard work of the Polish 
nation, the territories east from this frontier 
are fully integrated with Poland. It will 
release, however, the Polish nation from the 
embarrassing situation to regard its hated 
Communist system as a protector of national 
interest, and will remove a comfortable 
political tool from the Russian hands. This 
will also undermine the developing German 
revisionism which presently lies across any 
sensible solution in central Europe, and will 
help Germans themselves in linking their 
destiny with the family of European na- 
tions, 

5. Create strong pressure of public opin- 
ion which can weaken the intensity of the 
struggle of the Communist regime with the 
Polish nation, especially in the fleld of its 
fight with the church in Poland. 

Resolved further, That the removal of the 
outdated and outworn ideas which lie behind 
the present. political crisis will bring forth 
the international cooperation for solving a 
real problem which is a peaceful develop- 
ment of hungry people, delayed in their ad- 
vancement to meet the needs of the modern 
world. This problem can have an increas- 
ingly explosive character. 

Resolved further, That the copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of State, 
and to the Senators and Congressmen of the 
State of Delaware. 


A Report to the People of Union County 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 12, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
our colleagues would agree that the 87th 
Congress has been a memorable and sig- 
nificant one—as much for its failures as 
for its achievements. 

In this, my summary report to the 
people of Union County, N. J., on the rec- 
ord of this Congress, I shall continue a 
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practice I have followed each year of 
my service in the House —to keep the 
people I represent informed of the record 
of Congress and of the activities of their 
Representative. This is, I believe, a 
fundamental responsibility of an elected 
representative in a democracy, and I am 
pleased to note that a great many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle share my 
conviction in this regard. 

As I prepare this report, Congress is 
about to adjourn one of the longest ses- 
sions in peacetime history—and, cer- 
tainly, one of the most needlessly pro- 
longed on record. The length of this 
second session makes it more imperative 
than ever that Congress reform its own 
procedures to assure better scheduling 
of legislation and guarantee more orderly 
and adequate consideration of the hun- 
dreds of important bills that come before 
us each year. The spectacle of long mid- 
session delays and a frenzied rush to 
catch up at session’s end does not do 
3 to “the world's greatest legislative 

ya 

The most important accomplishment 
of the entire Congress, by general agree- 
ment, was approval this year of the 
Trade Expansion Act, which renewed and 
broadened the President's power to carry 
on tariff negotiations with other coun- 
tries, especially the nations of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. How well and 
wisely this new authority is administered 
will strongly influence American indus- 
try’s ability to compete for foreign mar- 
kets and thereby will affect, for good or 
ill, American jobs, our present favorable 
balance of exports over imports, our un- 
favorable balance of international pay- 
ments, and the whole future of economic 
and political cooperation in the free 
world. 

On this bill, which I supported, and on 
every other issue that came before us, I 
endeavored to exercise independent and 
informed judgment, in the conviction 
that the people of Union County do not 
want a yes-man or a no-man, but a Rep- 
resentative who will cast his “aye” vote 
or his “nay” vote with only one consider- 
ation in mind—the welfare of his country 
and his constituents. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In other areas of foreign policy, Con- 
gress expanded the very successful Peace 
Corps, and authorized loans up to $100 
million to the United Nations, contingent 
upon matching grants by other member 
countries and subject to other restric- 
tions to allow the world organization to 
put itself on a sound financial basis. 
Congress also continued the foreign aid 
program but reduced the administration 
budget request by over $1 billion in an 
effort to force the administration to pre- 
vent waste and redefine the program ina 
more rational and effective fashion. 
Already, it appears, our efforts are bear- 
ing fruit and I hope the administration 
will be successful in its present attempt 
to rethink the objectives of foreign aid, 
establish priorities, and make foreign 
aid a more useful servant of American 
foreign policy. 

In two very significant resolutions, 
Congress expressed its determination 
that U.S. rights in Berlin be defended 
against Soviet violation and that the 
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threat to American security posed by the 
Communist military buildup in Cuba be 
prevented “by whatever means may be 
necessary.” 

Congress demonstrated its seriousness 
of purpose to back up American foreign 
policy and defend the security of our 
country by increasing defense expendi- 
tures, authorizing the President to call 
up Reserve Forces if necessary and by 
greatly enlarging our space program 
which has tremendous implications for 
both military and peaceful purposes. 

In the area of national affairs—al- 
though it is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to separate national from interna- 
tional affairs, since our ability to defend 
our security and protect freedom de- 
pends primarily on our own social and 
economic well-being—Congress acted as 
follows: 

Authorized a 3-year program to retrain 
unemployed workers and help develop 
the new skills required by new tech- 
nological developments. 

Authorized creation of a new corpora- 
tion, jointly owned by the public and 
the private communications industry, to 
set up and operate a communications 
satellite system to exploit the progress 
symbolized by the successful Telstar pro- 
gram, to which, incidentally, Union 
County industry and workers have made 
a significant contribution. 

Repealed the 10-percent excise tax on 
railroad and bus fares and reduced to 5 
percent the tax on airline passenger 
tickets, effective November 15, a move I 
have publicly urged for some time and 
one which should benefit both passengers 
and the hard-pressed transportation in- 
dustry. 

Continued the vital program of im- 
proving the Nation's highway system. 

Provided for more effective control of 
the quality and distribution of new drugs. 

Expanded the highly desirable pro- 
gram of loans to encourage the construc- 
tion of housing for elderly persons. 

REFORM OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Reformed the multibillion-dollar pub- 
lic assistance program by placing more 
emphasis on rehabilitation of needy per- 
sons thereby reducing relief rolls and by 
providing modest increases in assistance 
for the aged, the blind, and the disabled 
and for child welfare services. 

Increased the protection afforded both 
workers and management under. the 
8 and Pension Plans Disclosure 

t. 

Encouraged self-employed persons to 
establish pension plans for themselves 
and their employees. 

Continued assistance to State and lo- 
cal governments for research to control 
air pollution. 

Increased the amounts of medical and 
dental expenses allowable for income tax 
deduction and raised from $1,200 to 
$1,524 the amount of retirement income 
not subject to personal income tax to 
conform with last year’s amendment to 
the social security laws allowing for a 
small increase in annual earnings of re- 
tired persons. 

Strengthened Federal conflict-of-in- 
terest laws and laws relating to graft and 
bribery, and made more effective the 
prohibition against the transportation 
of gambling devices across State lines. 
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Increased the rates of compensation 
paid to veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. 

All of these actions, I believe, were 
constructive efforts to strengthen our 
country and its determination to pre- 
serve peace, protect freedom, prevent the 
expansion of communism, improve the 
well-being of our people, strengthen the 
national economy, and make our govern- 
mental system of Federal, State, and 
local cooperation serve us more effec- 
tively. As such, all of this legislation re- 
ceived substantial support from Members 
of Congress of both political parties. In- 
deed, in some cases, without Republican 
votes worthwhile legislation would not 
have been passed in spite of the sizable 
margins by which the majority party 
controlled Congress. 

FAILURES, TOO 

Unfortunately, however, Congress ac- 
complishments were matched by its 
failures. For example, no significant 
education legislation was enacted into 
law, despite the fact that the urgently 
needed program to help colleges build 
classrooms and improve facilities had 
passed both House and Senate by sub- 
stantial bipartisan majorities. The mass 
transportation bill, which I cosponsored 
and which is essential to the improve- 
ment of commuter service in metro- 
politan areas like our own, also failed 
to pass, although it, too, enjoyed con- 
siderable bipartisan support. In spite of 
the many recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Commission, the only civil rights 
legislation to be approved was the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to out- 
law the poll tax as a requirement for vot- 
ing purposes—the least effective and 
most time-consuming means to this 
laudable end. 

Election year politics, among other 
reasons, prevented the finding of a work- 
able formula for providing health care 
for older persons.. The equal-pay-for- 
women bill, which I have sponsored from 
the beginning of my service in Congress, 
almost made it, only to be blocked by a 
last-minute technicality which could and 
should have been overcome. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal to create a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs out of the 
existing agencies of the Housing and 
Home Finance Administration, was de- 
feated in the House, No action was 
taken on badly needed legislation to con- 
trol the distribution of barbiturates and 
amphetamines, the so-called goofball 
drugs—legislation, by the way, to which 
I shall give special emphasis in the 88th 
Congress. 

In the face of overwhelming evidence 
of the shortage of doctors and nurses, 
nothing was done to encourage the ex- 
pansion of facilities for their training. 

A special category of failure should be 
reserved for Congress record on Govern- 
ment spending. Although approximately 
$4.6 billion was trimmed from the admin- 
istration's budget requests, spending in 
the current fiscal year will, for the first 
time since World War II, exceed $100 
billion. 

Congress missed many opportunities 
to reduce appropriations for programs 
and projects which by no stretch of the 
imagination could be classified as essen- 
tial or even important, one of the most 
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flagrant examples of which was the $10 
million fish aquarium for the District 
of Columbia. As a result, Congress in- 
creased the authorized national debt, al- 
though only temporarily, from $298 to 
$308 billion. In my judgment, this in- 
crease in the debt ceiling could easily 
have been avoided by a little judicious 
restraint. While the difficulties are all 
too apparent, I am still convinced it is 
possible to exercise fiscal responsibility 
and at the same time do everything nec- 
essary to advance the Nation’s security 
and welfare. In fact, the two are logi 
and inseparable, and I shall continue to 
do everything possible to see that both 
objectives are realized. 
THE SOFT ECONOMY 


In any analysis of the record of the 
87th Congress, major attention must be 
given to the failure to take meaningful 
action to stimulate the economy. Tax 
revision, including necessary incentives 
to increase production and consumption, 
and therefore jobs, is of the first impor- 
tance. Yet, this year’s tax bill was not- 
able chiefly for its investment tax cred- 
it of approximately $1.2 billion—which, 
while intended to be an incentive credit, 
covered expenditures made long before 
the bill was passed. 

Businessmen themselves were less than 
enthusiastic about the value of the tax 
credit. Fortunately, however, Congress 
eliminated from the tax bill the unneces- 
sary and discriminatory proposal to be- 
gin withholding of income from interest 
and dividends, a provision I strongly 
opposed. 

The Area Redevelopment Act which 
could have been a useful way of helping 
areas of heavy long-term unemployment, 
became instead, a highly political pro- 
gram which emphasizes rural areas as 
opposed to urban areas, where unem- 
ployment is greater, and which dissipates 
available resources among too 
small and relatively ineffective projects. 

The public works acceleration bill, 
which was cut from $900 to $400 million, 
will only substitute Federal dollars for 
State and local funds without holding 
out much hope of increasing employ- 
ment, since eligible projects, by their 
definition in the law, would probably be 
constructed without this special 
assistance. 

Our economy has never really recov“ 
ered from the last recession. Unemploy- 
ment is close to 6 percent of the labor 
force nationally. While many key econ” 
omic indicators are encouraging, others 
indicate a continuing instability. Unless 
effective measures are taken by private 
industry, the administration and the 
next Congress to inject new vigor into 
the economy—through tax revisions, in- 
cluding tax cuts, efforts to create greate! 
mutual confidence between Governmen 
and business, and more creative use of 
monetary policy, that is the adjustme? 
of interest rates to regulate the sup! 
of money—then we shall find the n 
economic dip a much more painful one · 
Our national and international responsi- 
bilities make it imperative that we do 3 
better job of making our economy ® | 
stronger, more expansive and more de- 
pendable one than it is today, as soon as 
possible. 
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NEEDED: A GOOD FARM BILL 


Other failures of the 87th Congress in- 
Clude the farm bill. All that can be said 
for the measure that squeezed past a 
hostile Congress is that it will be, hope- 
fully, a temporary one. 

It was makeshift, discriminatory and 
Certain to bring an increase in the price 
of the food we buy. The agricultural 
€conomy is composed of so many differ- 
ent commodity groups, special programs, 
and conflicting interests—all of them 
Tepresented in Congress—that a coher- 
ent, balanced and rational farm program 
seems impossible of accomplishment 
through the normal legislative processes. 
I do not minimize the difficulties, but 
Sometime soon Congress is going to have 
to insist that farmers, processors, dis- 
tributors, consumers—and taxpayers— 
Zet together and devise a program that 
Will meet the country’s need for abun- 
dance without waste, adequate income 
Which farmers can depend on, and rea- 
sonable consumer prices. Logically, 
these should not be opposing objectives. 

tically, Congress has not yet found 
the formula for harmonizing them. 

This reference to agriculture leads me 

the Billie Sol Estes case, the biggest, 
Most time-consuming project in which 
either of my two committees engaged 
year. Space obviously does not per- 

Mit detailed discussion of this complex 
affair, so let me summarize it this way. 

e Estes investigation is not yet com- 
Dlete. As one who first insisted on my 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 

ttee's responsibility to investigate, I 
Want to see the job done fully and fairly. 

As it stands today, Mr. Estes is under 
Multiple indictments. Several of his col- 

és have been convicted on related 
es. Evidence taken by our House 
and Senate committees establishes clear- 
ly that Estes was a wheeler-dealer on a 
rand scale. By means of frequent gifts, 
Mnumerable contacts, favors, and polit- 
al contributions, he sought to ingrati- 
ate himself with Government officials, 
Specially in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. As a result, he was allowed to keep 
ons of dollars worth of cotton allot- 
ments which he obtamed in clear viola- 
Ù of law and regulations, until his 
efarious operations became public. 
, at a particularly critical point, he 
f ded Department officials to retreat 
Tom a decision to raise his grain storage 
d, a decision which, if carried 
through, would have revealed his bank- 
rupt condition long before the Estes 
bble burst. 
conven though the investigation is in- 
Mplete, we have already achieved sub- 
tial results. Faced with overwhelm- 
evidence of poor communications, in- 
te supervision and generally loose 
kur etrative procedures, the Agricul- 
und Department has been persuaded to 
fo €rtake a number of important re- 
objec which, after all, is the primary 
€ctive of the investigation. 
IMPROVING HEALTH 
tau Other fields, the subcommittee made 
Wi) aching recommendations which 
the Breatly improve administration of 
the many health research programs of 
National Institutes of Health. We 
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also continued two important studies: 
To find ways of improving various con- 
sumer protection activities of Federal, 
State, and local governments; and to 
assure that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration's job of protecting the American 
people against unsafe food, drugs and 
cosmetics is done with the utmost care 
and efficiency, a matter of literal life- 
and-death importance. 

In the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, mass transportation and housing for 
the elderly legislation were two of our 
principal occupations this year. We also 
reported bills to extend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act and the Export Control Act, 
strengthened the International Monetary 
Fund which stabilizes world currencies, 
increased the lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration for busi- 
ness and disaster loans, and improved 
laws governing the Federal Reserve 
Board, national banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

Overlapping both my committees, and 
involving the work of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions—of which I am one of three mem- 
bers representing the House—I intro- 
duced a series of bills which would pro- 
vide more systematic scrutiny of Federal 
grant programs and improve coordina- 
tion of such programs, especially as they 
affect urban areas, at all levels of gov- 
ernment. Although no final action was 
taken on this legislation, I am glad to 
report that national organizations of 
Governors, mayors, and county officials 
have endorsed several of them, and I am 
hopeful we can pass them in the next 
Congress. 

Legislation, no matter how significant, 
is only one of the responsibilities of Con- 
gressmen, and political scientists assign 
equal importance to the obligations of 
Members to serve the districts they rep- 
resent. This aspect of my job in Wash- 
ington has always been one of the most 
satisfying and rewarding, and I welcome 
every opportunity to be of service. 

This year, as in the past, my staff and 
I have been privileged to help thousands 
of Union County residents on a wide 
variety of problems involving the Federal 
Government—uniting families; unravel- 
ing Government redtape; obtaining in- 
formation for businessmen, housewives, 
students, and working people; protect- 
ing the rights of servicemen, veterans, 
and retired people; cooperating with 
public officials on community and county 
projects of many kinds; and welcoming 
visitors to our Nation’s Capitol, to men- 
tion only the major categories. 

KEEPING IN TOUCH 


You, the people I represent, and I have 
continued to keep in close touch. Corre- 
spondence has been heavier than ever. 
Your interest in receiving my regular 
“Report to the People” accounted for a 
large increase in distribution. Your re- 
sponse to our congressional questionnaire 
was the greatest in the 5 years I have 
used this means of obtaining your views 
on important issues. And, while I re- 
mained on the job here whenever the 
House was in session, I used every pos- 
sible occasion to return to the district 
on weekends and during recesses to talk 
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with you personally and learn how I 
could represent you more effectively. 

For all of this, and for the confidence 
you have placed in my ability to serve 
you, I thank you. This is your congres- 
sional office, and I hope you will always 
remember that there is nothing we like 
better than to try to be helpful. 

I should like to conclude this report 
by mentioning several areas in which 
legislation I introduced or supported has 
benefited Union County directly. Urban 
renewal, housing for the elderly, and 
open space projects are underway in 
several of our communities. A number 
of new post offices have recently been 
completed. ‘Assistance for hospital con- 
struction and sewage disposal has been 
received, and Congress. has approved 
my request for funds to complete the 
flood control survey of the Elizabeth 
River. 

Congress also passed a bill I cospon- 
sored authorizing the sale of the General 
Aniline & Film Corp., a move which 
should contribute greatly to both labor 
and management at the company’s big 
Linden plant. Approval of my bill to 
provide for maintenance of the chan- 
nels to Port Elizabeth was a big step 
ahead in the development of this great 
new international port facility, a project 
which will provide employment for an 
estimated 8,000 to 9,000 persons in our 
area with annual payrolls of between 
$40 and $50 million. Congress, too, voted 
funds to continue work on a number of 
navigation and channel improvement 
projects in the New Jersey-New York 
port area—work that is vital in main- 
taining our area's preeminent position 
in world trade. 

Finally, I am especially pleased to re- 
port that prospects look better than 
ever for New York State to raise its 
minimum drinking age from 18 to 21—a 
campaign I have carried on since 1955 
and one in which a great many of you 
have actively participated. Earlier this 
year, 25 of my colleagues in the House 
and Senate joined me in petitioning the 
New York Legislature to take this action. 
On their behalf, I testified before the 
legislative committee studying the teen- 
age problem. The indication of con- 
gressional concern was unique, and I be- 
lieve it was helpful in emphasizing the 
seriousness of the situation. 

All in all, therefore, this was a year of 
progress and delay, of victory and de- 
feat, a not untypical session of Congress. 
But we have much to do and time is 
short. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION EN- 
ROLLED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on October 15, 1962, that committee had 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 10620. An act to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
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crease the maximum limitations on the 
amount allowable as a deduction for medical, 
dental, etc.. expenses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11586. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of sald Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12648. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

EHR. 12900. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and certain 
river basin commissions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13273. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 


H.J. Res. 907. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 88th Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS: AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
585, 87th Congress, he did on October 
16, 1962, sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 10620. An act to amend section 213 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
increase the maximum limitations on the 
amount allowable as a deduction for medical, 
dental, etc., expenses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11586, An act to amend section 502 
<- of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 

ed, and for other purposes; 

ER: 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the t of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12648. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12900. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
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Energy Commission, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and certain river basin 
commissions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13273. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.J. Res. 907. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 88th Congress. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED AF- 
TER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
585, 87th Congress, he did on October 
16, 1962, sign enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 1447. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended, and to provide for the adjustment 
of annuities paid from the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers’ retirement and annuity 
fund; 

S. 1961. An act for the relief of Lt. Charles 
M. Cox, U.S. Army (retired); 

S. 2555. An act for the relief of Fong Yee 


S. 3124. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Gustave M. Minton, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

5.3215. An act for the relief of Kim 
Chong Koo; 

S. 3381. An act to facilitate the entry of 
alien skilled specialists and certain relatives 
of U.S. citizens, and for other purposes; 

8.3451. An act to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; 

S. 3453. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates; 

5.3705. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to develop and execute plans 
for the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for other 
purposes. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


October 16, 1962 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu” 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on 
Administration of the House of Represents” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and AdmiD~ 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thet 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress will be published not later 
than Friday, November 2, 1962. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Accomplishments of the 87th Con- 
gress: Report of the House Majority 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
lishments of the 87th Congress have 
been historic in every important area, 
i nding to the leadership of Pres- 
dent Kennedy, this Congress has en- 
more important and far-reaching 
Measures across the broadest legislative 
jront than this country has witnessed 
years, 
Under the leadership of two of the 
Greatest Speakers of all time, former 
beaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, and 
Peaker Jonn W. McCormack, of Massa- 
Usetts, the House of Representatives 
Eether wits its coequal partner in our 
uri ative system, the U.S. Senate, has 
castten a record in which all Members 
an take creat pride. 
* € Strengthened the national economy. 
e. bolstered the Nation’s armed power 
le hever before in peacetime. We 
Unched a full-scale attack upon the 
and baffling problems of the 1960's. 
menting the ist session, the 87th Con- 
i approved 62 percent of President 


Kennedy’s legislative requests. The Re- 
publican-controlled 83d Congress, during 
its Ist session—and such is a proper 
comparison—approved only 52 percent 
of President Eisenhower's requests. 

During its 2d session, the 87th Con- 
gress approved 74 percent of President 
Kennedy’s requests; the 83d Congress, 2d 
session, approved only 40 percent of 
President Eisenhower's requests. 

Regardless of legislative comparisons, 
and true to the traditions of our great 
people, this Congress as before has kept 
matters of national defense and foreign 
policy outside the realm of partisan poli- 
tics. We have faced the enemies of free- 
dom from a position of strength and as a 
resolute and united nation. 

Under the Foreign Assistance Act, we 
have buttressed the forces of freedom 
around the world. 

Through the Alliance for Progress, we 
have joined our neighbors to the south 
in trying to fulfill the promise of the 
New World. 

We have supported the United Na- 
tions and its peacekeeping efforts in 
the Congo and the Middle East. 

We have passed, substantially as rec- 
ommended by the President of the United 
States, the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
which, in language typical of editorial 
comment across the country, the Wash- 
ington Post described as “an historic 
monument to the work of this Congress— 
the kind of monument that the 80th Con- 
gress made for itself when it approved 
the Marshall plan.” 


We have established the Peace Corps, 
@ new, imaginative, and informal ap- 
proach to the field of foreign aid to the 
lesser developed nations. 

In spite of the efforts of the United 
States to cultivate freedom, peace, and 
prosperity, crisis is still very much with 
us, and perhaps more so than at any time 
since Korea, and possibly since World 
War II. 

Though the immediate shock of the 
Berlin wall’s construction has been for- 
gotten, the daily anxieties and blood- 
filled encounters around it have not. In 
another hemisphere, an old Latin friend 
and neighbor, only 90 miles from us, has 
become a host to our enemies, and has 
caused our friendship to change to anger, 
The 87th Congress, for Berlin and for 
Cuba, has told the President to use 
whatever means he finds necessary. And, 
with Berlin, it was necessary to call up 
troops. 

Cuba and Berlin, however, are like a 
bad case of measles or chickenpox; they 
are visible signs of an internal infection. 
Other signs were trouble in Laos in 1961, 
and now trouble in South Vietnam. 

Yet, as if international affairs did not 
present enough problems, domestic 
affairs have been of a critical nature. 
Many who lived through the great de- 
pression of a generation ago saw, at the 
time John F. Kennedy assumed the 
Presidency, reminders and similarities of 
those empty, jobless days. 

An important part of the New Fron- 
tier’s domestic program has been made 
up of antirecession measures. The con- 
tribution of the 87th Congress to this 
program and to the Nation's economic 
health is outstanding by any standards. 

In the second session, Congress ap- 
proved the $435 million Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962. 
The President, when he signed it into 
law on March 15 of this year, said that 
the act was “perhaps the most sig- 
nificant legislation in the area of em- 
ployment since the historic Employ- 
ment Act of 1946.“ This program, in- 
deed, is one significant answer to the 
labor problems caused by technological 
changes. 

Another part of the overall administra- 
tion program to stimulate the Nation's 
economy was enacted under the name of 
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the Public Works Coordination and Ac- 
celeration Act of 1962. This legislation 
authorizes the President to allocate $900 
million for public works projects in areas 
with heavy, persistent unemployment. 
The problem in these areas is not that 
men will not work it is that they cannot 
find work. 

Solutions of this problem have to be 
carefully worked into solutions of prob- 
lems caused by the swift changes in the 
nature and structure of American in- 
dustry, the most highly developed in the 
world. 

The 87th Congress, under the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party, made an- 
other effort to combat the Nation’s eco- 
nomic problems by reforming Federal 
welfare law. The reforms will enable 
money, spent to relieve the distressed, to 
go further and to do more. In addition, 
the reforms contain provisions, such as 
the day-care center program, designed 
to enable people to work who have been 
forced to accept relief in order to care 
for their children. 

Still another effort approved by the 
87th Congress to tone up the economy 
was passage of legislation to revise our 
tax laws. This legislation provides for 
the first major revision of taxes since 
1954. In part, it allows businesses to de- 
duct the costs of certain investments, in 
new and used property, from their in- 
come tax liability. This legislation, as is 
true of much other legislation recom- 
mended by the Kennedy administration, 
is designed, in part, to stimulate and 
strengthen industries, small and large, 
light and heavy, of the United States. 
But the revision, directly and indirectly, 
will benefit many other interests of the 
country. 

All of this session's antirecession legis- 
lation was enacted, to some degree, dur- 
ing a comparatively prosperous time, 
though areas of serious unemployment 
and industrial stagnation have con- 
tinued. The general prosperity of this 
summer was produced, in part, from 
legislation enacted in 1961, during the 
first session. 

At the time of the 1960 national elec- 
tions, and later, when President John F. 
Kennedy assumed office, the crises that 
our Nation was going through were more 
apparent than had been true for many 
years, though, in fact, crises had existed 
all the time. Recession was growing 
and deepening, and the first vestiges of 
financial panic were claimed to be seen 
by some and feared by many. The Pres- 
ident had been elected through his in- 
sistence that the critical nature of the 
times be publicly recognized and vigor- 
ously handled. It was in the context of 
@ new national mood, demanding action, 
that the 87th Congress passed legislation 
extending unemployment compensation 
for 13 weeks. 

The extension was quickly followed by 
Passage of the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1962, which provided for Federal loans 
and grants to areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. This legislation had been 
vetoed twice under the previous adminis- 
tration. 

And, to provide for the responsibilities 
of those affected by the recession, Con- 
gress in 1961 enacted legislation to make 
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families of unemployed workers with de- 
pendent children temporarily eligible for 
Federal public assistance payments. It 
has been estimated that more than a mil- 
lion people have benefited from this 
assistance. 

Furthermore, the 87th Congress dur- 
ing its Ist session provided for changes 
in the social security laws, along the 
lines of President Kennedy’s proposals: 
benefits for retired workers and for 
widows were raised, men as well as 
women were permitted to collect benefits 
at 62, and social security taxes were in- 
creased. The increased pensions in- 
jected more money where it would do 
the most good, in the marketplace. 
And, the increases made the retirees’ 
well-deserved rest more comfortable. 

Later, in its second session, Congress 
approved legislation to encourage the 
self-employed to establish personal pen- 
sion funds, through special tax deduc- 
tions. 

Another program that the Democratic 
87th Congress approved was an altera- 
tion of the highway program’s financ- 
ing. Certain Federal gasoline and truck 
equipment taxes were raised in order to 
meet an estimated increase from $25 bil- 
lion to $37 billion for the Federal share 
of the 41,000-mile interstate highway 
program. 

And, since building and construction 
is one good indication, as well as stimu- 
lant, of our Nation’s economic growth, 
Congress also approved an authorization 
of $225 million for Federal matching 
grants to State and local authority for 
construction and modernization of pub- 
lic airports. 

Another act passed by the 87th Con- 
gress, contributing greatly to our Na- 
tion’s economy, was the $4.88 billion om- 
nibus housing bill. This generally fol- 
lowed the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who called it “the most 
important and far-reaching” housing 
legislation since 1949. In 1962, Con- 
gress provided a housing program for our 
senior citizens. One of the last meas- 
ures approved by Congress in this last 
session appropriated more than $1 bil- 
lion for rivers, harbors, and flood control 
projects. 

During the first session, the 87th Con- 
gress also approved legislation increas- 
ing the minimum wage and broadening 
the coverage. President Kennedy in his 
February 2, 1961, economic message and 
in a letter of February 6 of the same 
year to Congress, asked for this legisla- 
tion. Its enactment was a major victory 
for the administration. 

For the farmers, the 87th Congress 
and the administration during the past 
year raised net farm income by more 
than $1 billion, to an 8-year high. This 
represents an increase of 10 percent in 
farming income for the Nation. 

The President on October 6 described 
the result of the efforts of the Congress 
and the administration in the following 
statement: 

We have achieved the best 2-year advance 
for American farmers since the days of the 
great depression. We have helped to put 
money] into the farmer’s pocket, into his 
family budget and into the cash registers 
on Main Street in the small towns. 


October 19 


While the income of American farmers 
has been increasing in the past year, 
wheat surplus has been lessened by 400 
million bushels. This was due partly to 
the enactment of the emergency food 
grain program, and partly through pro- 
visions of the omnibus farm bill, which 
gave the President the powers he asked 
for to help cut back acreage of wheat 
and feed grains on the 1962 crop. Under 
the omnibus measure, Congress dealt 
with problems of other agricultural sur- 
pluses by empowering the President to 
use certain marketing orders and agree- 
ments. 

Under the 1962 omnibus farm bill, the 
87th Congress approved an 18 cents per 
bushel payment in kind to wheat growers 
and livestock feed grain producers who 
cooperate in Government programs to 
reduce surpluses of these grains. And 50, 
the problems caused by the inordinate 
size of U.S. agricultural surplus are ex- 
pected to continue to lessen. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1962, the por- 
tion of the U.S. sugar market going to 
American farmers was increased from 55 
to 66 percent. 

Business received its fair share of at- 
tention from the 87th Congress. For in- 
stance, the Satellite Communications 
Act is an outstanding example of co- 
operation between Government and pri- 
vate enterprise in a very important new 
area of human endeavor. Congress al- 
so provided for an unusnal, but what 
appears to be a highly successful, gov- 
ernment-business space communications 
venture: Telstar, the world’s first tele- 
communications satellite. To make sure 
that the maximum number of television 
channels shall be used for tuning in 
Telstar and other television sources, 
Congress passed a law that required tel- 
evision manufacturers to equip their 
sets to receive all ultrahigh frequency— 
UHF—and very high frequency 
VHF—television signals. An added at- 
traction is that new television stations 
will probably be built to transmit to the 
additional channels, thus providing one 
more stimulant to our economy. 

One measure that was passed by Con- 
gress to tighten up certain practices in 
the drug industry was the Drug Amend- 
ments Act of 1962. The legislation was 
brought to national attention throug? 
the tragedy of thalidomide, a drug sus 
pected of causing deformities in babies. 

The 87th Congress gave labor proper 
consideration when legislation was en 
acted providing increased minimum 
wages, and establishing shorter work- 
ing hours on projects done under Gov, 
ernment contract or with Governme? 
aid. The Congress also enacted a ma- 
jor labor measure in the Welfare 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1962: 
which tightened up the ways in which 
unions may administer the pension 
funds of their members. 

In matters of civil rights, the 87th 
Congress enacted the first step of a Cong 
stitutional amendment for abolition 
the poll tax in Federal elections. z 
Kennedy administration through execu 
tive action has done far more for civil 
rights than was done by any previous 
administration. 
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The 87th Congress gave Federal em- 
Dloyees a pay raise of $1 billion annually 
to insure that the high caliber of public 
Servants continues. And, pay differences 
between Government and industry were 
Closed or narrowed, according to the jobs. 
In addition, Congress raised the pensions 
of retired Government employees. 

In the same bill that Congress passed 
to provide the pay raises and pension 
increases, an increase in postal rates was 
included. This is another reform which 
Congress felt necessary. This measure 
Was estimated to increase postal rev- 
enues by a little more than $600 million, 
When fully effective in fiscal 1965. 

Finally, two measures which highlight 
the accomplishments of the 87th Con- 
gress concern the Nation's health and 
Water supply: The Community Health 

ces and Facilities Act of 1961, and 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1961. The latter measure had been 
Vetoed by the previous administration. 
The preceding description was. de- 
to define the problems facing the 
Congress, the administration, and ulti- 
Mately, the Nation. The approximately 
twoscore of enactments mentioned rep- 
Tesent some of the highlights of the 87th 
Congress attempts to solve the Nation’s 
ative problems. Following is a de- 
ed explanation of these and other 
bills enacted by this Congress. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


On August 9, 1962, President Kennedy 
Signed the Department of Defense ap- 
Propriations measure—Public Law 87- 
577—for fiscal 1963. The total appro- 
Priations were $48,136,247,000, the largest 

U.S. history. And, this appropriation 

not include funds for military con- 
ction, civil defense, public works, or 
Oversea military assistance. 

The current appropriation totaled $1.6 
Billion more than last year's appropria- 
tions bill—fiscal 1962—most of the in- 

was for research and development, 
and procurement of aircraft for the Air 
pore, and aircraft and missiles for the 

avy. Reductions, below fiscal 1962 

els, were made in outlays for military 

Tsonnel, and operations and mainte- 

ce. The reductions were caused by 
the Planned release of reservists called to 
active duty to meet the 1961 Berlin crisis. 

Congress has felt as strongly in the 
®€cond session as it had during the first 
an the addition of more than a billion 

llars for defense was necessary. Al- 
together, in our two sessions, we appro- 

ted $8.5 billion more than was rec- 
pamended for this period by the Eisen- 

Wer administration—an increase of 20 

ent in our defense outlays. 
a the first session, the increased 
mPropriations were mainly for enlarge- 
tise” of our Armed Forces, moderniza- 
peta of the Army's weapons system, in- 
* ases in our bomber alert and in the 
en missile program particularly in the 
thats System. The funds increase at 
in t time was also for a sharp increase 
Co Our nuclear capacity. In addition, 
Do Strengthened the discretionary 
ten of the President in defense mat- 


s In addition, the current defense ap- 
tion law has these provisions: 
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First. Prohibits obligation for fiscal 
1963 of funds appropriated in fiscal 1962 
for long-range bombers. 

Second. Delegates $157 million of Air 
Force research and development funds 
for the Dyna-Soar manned space glider, 
and $362.6 million for the RS-70 bomber. 

Third. Authorizes expenditures for 
military personnel greater than the ap- 
propriated amounts, if the President de- 
termines that increases are necessary. 

Fourth. Continues the President’s au- 
thority to make expenditures to insti- 
tute an airborne alert. 

Fifth. Sets limits on Navy repair, 
shipbuilding and conversion funds so 
that at least 35 percent of the funds are 
to be allotted for work in privately 
owned shipyards, unless the Secretary 
of Defense finds that privately done 
work is “inconsistent with the public 
interest based on urgency of require- 
ment.” 

Sixth. States that indirect costs of 
Defense Department research grants 
may not exceed 20 percent of direct 
costs. 

Seventh. Authorizes the Defense Sec- 
retary to transfer up to $150 million 
from other fiscal 1963 Department funds 
to the Defense Department emergency 
fund, provided that no transfer exceeds 
7 percent of the appropriation from 
which it is taken. 


DEFENSE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers received appropriations of $3,900,- 
000 under the Second Supplementary 
Appropriations Act for 1963. These 
funds are not counted in the main de- 
fense appropriation figure. During the 
first session, $40 million in supplemen- 
tary appropriations were given to the 
Navy for procurement, shipbuilding, and 
conversion. 

PRESIDENT'S DEFENSE DISCRETIONARY 
AUTHORITY 

In addition to appropriations for de- 
fense, Congress enacted in 1962 a highly 
important measure giving the President 
discretionary authoirty to call up 150,- 
000 ready reservists, and to extend the 
terms of men now in uniform. Congress 
felt this was necessary because of the 
continuing critical nature of the world 
situation. 

Under the new law, the President may 
call up ready reservists and extend exist- 
ing tours of active duty without declar- 
ing a national emergency. The law is 
similar in this respect to last session’s 
Berlin mobilization legislation, which 
empowered him to call up to 250,000 re- 
servists. About 148,000 were called. 

The President’s special mobilization 
powers of last year expired July 31, 1962. 
The new legislation restored these pow- 
ers, beginning with the adjournment of 
the second session, and ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1963, about 2 months after the 
next Congress is due to convene. 

In the words of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, Mr. Vinson, of Georgia: 

The current legislation Is a clear indica- 
tion of our determination to be prepared for 
any explosive crisis that may develop any- 
where in the world. It would be a mistake 
for anyone to look upon this resolution as 
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our answer to the crisis in Cuba, but it would 
also be a mistake not to consider this resolu- 
tion as part of our answer to the crisis in 
Cuba. 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara said, at least twice during the 
second session, that “frequent and con- 
tinuing call-ups are undesirable.” This 
statement and the general responsibility 
and capability with which the Defense 
Department has been administered un- 
der the Kennedy administration are 
among the assurances that the American 
people have that the President will exer- 
cise his authority with discretion. In 
addition, Secretary McNamara has as- 
sured Congress that the Pentagon has 
been conducting a “complete review of all 
our force levels.” 

Because of the large, continuing na- 
tional defense effort, laws affecting de- 
fense have become many and complex, 
as have the working of the Defense Es- 
tablishment. Defense procurement has 
become a delicate and sensitive subject, 
because of its unique nature. 

The 1962 military procurement au- 
thorization legislation, Public Law 87- 
436, was approved by the President on 
April 27, 1962. It authorizes appropria- 
tions of $12,969,300,000 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels in 
fiscal 1963. 

The law frees for unrestricted use $525 
million, authorized and appropriated in 
1961 solely for the procurement of B-52 
bombers in fiscal 1962. In addition, the 
law requires that all funds appropriated 
for “research, development, testing, and 
evaluation” of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels must have prior authoriza- 
tion beginning with funds for fiscal 1984. 

The first session of Congress au- 
thorized $12.4 billion for defense pro- 
curement, under Public Law 87-53. 

As one solution to difficulties that come 
from procurement, President Kennedy 
on September 10, 1962, approved legisla- 
tion—Public Law 87-653—to bring nego- 
tiated defense procurement contracts 
under more rigid legislative control and 
to encourage use of the advertised, com- 
petitive bid method in placing most con- 
tracts for military supplies and services. 

In addition, Congress for fiscal 1963 ap- 
propriated $1,319,144,500, which is to be 
used for authorized construction and 
related authority for the military de- 
partments and the Department of De- 
fense. For fiscal 1962, Congress appro- 
priated $951,690,750, which was used for 
the same authorized general purposes 
that obtained for fiscal 1963, though 
often for different individual projects. 

Among other legislation enacted into 
law relating to our national defense was: 

First. A bill providing for the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries and for the extension of certain 
naval vessel loans. 

Second. A bill providing for more ef- 
fective participation in Reserve compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces, chiefly by 
amending the laws relating to the 6- 
month training program and participa- 
tion in the Reserve components. 

Third. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for aircraft missiles and naval ves- 
sels for the Armed Forces. 
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Fourth. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for aircraft in the sum 
of $958,570,000. 

Fifth. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations both 
within and outside of the United States 
in the sum of $893 million, and of this 
total, $67,097,750 was authorized for con- 
struction of Reserve facilities. 

“Sixth. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, 
This law clarifies and removes any 
doubts that might arise with regard to 
the reemployment protection to be a- 
corded certain persons who leave their 
jobs to enter the Armed Forces in the 
interest of national defense, as well as 
correcting other inequities. It also cre- 
ates an additional 4-year period of sery- 
ice for reemployment rights purposes 
for persons entering or reentering on 
active duty after August 1, 1961. 

Seventh. A bill to provide for the more 
effective participation in the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. The 
basic purpose of this law is to make omni- 
bus amendments to the laws relating to 
the 6-month training program and par- 
ticipation in the Reserve components. 
The act contains five major revisions to 
existing laws relating to the Reserve 
components and the National Guard. 

Eighth. Under Public Law 87-505 en- 
acted on June 28, 1962, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 was extended for 2 
years, through June 30, 1964. The act 
authorizes the President to establish pri- 
orities for defense contracts, allocate 
scarce materials, and guarantee defense 
loans, 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

The entire Federal civil defense ad- 
ministration was reorganized during the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his May 25, 1961, spe- 
cial message of urgent national needs, 
announced that primary responsibility 
for civil defense programs would be re- 
moved from the Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization and assigned to a new Pen- 
tagon office, the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense—Civil Defense. 

In an Executive order of July 20 of the 
same year, the President gave the new 
Office responsibility for the protection of 
the civilian population against nuclear 
attack. The President said the Office was 
to discharge its responsibility by prepar- 
ing emergency warning and communica- 
tions plans and by directing the fallout 
shelter program. 

The President also charged the OCDM 
to coordinate civil defense preparations 
with other nonmilitary defense prepara- 
tions, and to plan the management of 
national resources in emergencies. 

At the President’s request, Congress in 
1901 passed legislation, which he signed, 
changing the name of OCDM to the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning. 

The President for fiscal 1962 requested 
and received $207.6 million, in the De- 
fense Department Appropriations Act of 
1961, for the Department’s civil defense 
activities, of which $169.3 million was 
for locating, marking, and stocking fall- 
out shelter space in existing public and 
private buildings, 
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In addition, the Independent Offices 
appropriations law gave $86.5 million to 
the OCDM—the law was generally 
shaped up by the time the reorganiza- 
tion took place. After the reorganiza- 
tion and civil defense funds were syn- 
chronized, the $86.5 million civil defense 
appropriation had been reduced, so that 
the new Defense Assistant Secretary’s 
Office received $48 million for its activi- 
ties, and the Public Health Service re- 
ceived $13 million for civil defense medi- 
cal stockpile supply activities. The re- 
maining funds were allocated—for non- 
civil defense activities, generally speak- 
ing—to the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the General 
Services Administration. 

Congress, in the second session, for 
civil defense voted $113 million for the 
Defense Assistant Secretary's Office, $10 
million for the Office of Emergency 
Planning, and $7 million for the Public 
Health Service. 

CUBA 

The United States is answering the 
gravest challenge to its position in the 
Western Hemisphere since the Monroe 
Doctrine was formulated 139 years ago. 
Diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Cuba have been broken, The 
United States is bringing about a severe 
embargo against Cuba, forbidding U.S. 
ships to carry goods to that country, and 
excluding those foreign ships who trade 
with Cuba from trading with the United 
States. The only goods exempt from the 
embargo are U.S. food and medical items. 

In reply to the dangers that the Castro 
regime presents, the 87th Congress in 
1961—as the preceding Congress had 
done in 1960—voted to give the President 
power to deprive Cuba of its huge, profit- 
able sugar market in the United States, 
which the President did in both years. 
Public Law 86-592 contained such a pro- 
vision in 1960, and Public Law 87-15 
contained it in 1961. 

The current Cuban regime was per- 
manently excluded from the U.S. sugar 
market in 1962 under Public Law 87-535. 
Congress had made clear, however, that 
Cuba shall be readmitted under the U.S. 
sugar quota, if she discards its Com- 
munist government and renounces aid 
from Communist countries. 

Most recently, Congress and the Presi- 
dent approved a strong resolution ex- 
pressing U.S. “determination to prevent 
by whatever means may be necessary, 
including the use of arms, the Marxist- 
Leninist regime in Cuba from extending 
by force or threat of force, its aggressive 
or subversive activities to any part of this 
hemisphere.” 

In addition, the resolution said the 
United States was determined “to pre- 
vent, in Cuba, the creation or use of an 
externally supported military capability 
endangering the security of the United 
States” and to “work with the Organiza- 
tion of American States and with free- 
dom-loving Cubans to support the as- 
pirations of the Cuban people for self- 
determination.” 

BERLIN RESOLUTION 


Congress, on October 10 of this year, 
approved a concurrent resolution ex- 
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pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States is “determined to prevent 
by whatever means may be necessary, in- 
cluding the use of arms,” any Soviet 
violation of Allied rights in Berlin in- 
cluding those of ingress and egress. 

We made clear to the entire world that 
the United States would regard as in- 
tolerable any violation by the Soviet 
Union “directly or through others” of 
such rights. 


TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The enactment of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 provided the Kennedy 
administration, and in fact the Nation, 
with one of the most striking legislative 
successes in many generations. I quote 
the eloquent language of the President 
of the United States: 

This is the most Important international 
plece of legislation, I think, affecting eco- 
nomics since the passage of the 
plan, It marks a decisive point for the futur 
of our economy, for our relations with our 
friends and allies, and for the prospects 
free institutions and free societies every” 
where. 

This act recognizes, fully and completely: 
that we cannot protect our economy by sta 
nating behind tariff walls, but that the 
protection possible is a mutual lowering 
tariff barriers among friendly nations so 
all may benefit from a free flow of goods. In- 
creased economic activity resulting from in- 
creased trade will provide more job oppos” 
tunities for our workers. Our industry, ou 
agriculture, our mining will benefit from in- 
creased export opportunities as other nations 
agree to lower their tariffs. Increased ex- 
ports and imports will benefit our 
steamship lines, and alr lines as they handle 
an increased amount of trade, Lowering 
our tariffs will provide an increased flow 
goods for our American consumers, Our in- 
dustries will be stimulated by increased e. 
port opportunities and by freer competition 
with the industries of other nations for 
even greater effort to develop an efficient, ec. 
nomic and productive system. The results 
can bring a dynamic new era of growth. 

By means of agreements authorized by the 
act, we can move forward to partnership 
with the nations of the Atlantic Community: 
Together with the Common Market, we 9°” 
count for 90 percent of the free world's trade 
in industrial products. Together we 
up—and I think this is most important in 
this vital period—the greatest aggregatio® 
of economic power in the history of the 
world. We now have the means to make cer 
tain that we build our strength to 
and that we can maintain this preeminen® 

We shall also use the authority of the 
act to negotiate with our other great u 
ing partners, Canada and Japan, and ia 
the countries of Latin America, Asia, ed 
Africa—and we are particularly concern’, 
that the countries of Latin America this 
have an opportunity to participate in ut 
period of economic growth particularly ur 
effects the Common Market as well a5 
own United States. We will use the specit 
authorities designed to widen markets tne 
the raw materials and manufactures of 
less developed nations whose economia 
growth is so important to us all and 
strengthen our efforts to end discrimin® the 
and preferential arrangements which in and 
long run can only make everyone poorer 
the free world less united. tree 

A vital expanding economy in the of 
world is a strong counter to the threat t 
the world Communist movoment. This 549 
is, therefore, an important new weapon 
advance the cause of freedom. 
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Provisions of the act are summarized 
as follows: 

It gives the President a 5-year author- 
ity to cut tariffs by 50 percent; to elimi- 
nate tariffs on goods of which the United 
States and the European Common Mar- 
ket together account for 80 percent of 
free world trade; and to eliminate tariffs 
on certain tropical products and on goods 
on which duties were currently 5 percent 
or less. 

When tariff cuts hurt domestic inter- 
ests, the President may raise tariffs 
through use of the “escape clause” in 
trade agreements, could devise other im- 
Port restrictions such as international 
quota arrangements, or give Federal 
“trade adjustment” assistance. 

Assistance for workers may be Federal 
Unemployment compensation at higher 
rates and for a longer period than any 
Other unemployment compensation sys- 
tem, plus retraining and relocation al- 
lowances. 

Aid for firms may be loans, loan guar- 
antees, technical assistance and tax 
breaks. The President may offer both 
import protection and trade adjustment 
to a given industry, in order to cushion 
it while it converted to new fields, or 
modernized. 

In addition, congressional conferees on 
the act agreed to suspend the most- 
favored-nation treatment to Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 

MONETARY FUND LOAN 


The United States is authorized to lend 
Up to $2 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund, as part of a $6 billion 
Standby currency stabilization pool, 
through the enactment of Public Law 
87-490. 

Another measure approved by Con- 
Fress, affecting international finance, 
permits U.S. commercial banks to pay a 
higher interest rate on time deposits— 
Short-term investments—of foreign gov- 
ernments. The purpose of the law was 
to help maintain foreign dollar accounts 

the United States and prevent conver- 
on of the accounts to gold. Treasury 
Oficials have said the law will help to 

rove the U.S. balance-of-payments 
Position, and will save the Government 
up to $300 million in gold reserves. 

This legislation, economies in oversea 
Operations brought about in the Depart- 
Ment of Defense under the Kennedy 

tration, and certain practices of 
the Treasury Department have substan- 
reduced the drain on the Nation's 
4 reserve. The gold reserves under 
lox: Previous administration were al- 
ed to reach a dangerous low. 
EXPORT CONTROL ACT 

Public Law 87-515 provides. that the 
Export Control Act of 1949 be extended 
the 3 years, through June 30, 1965; it is 

law which restricts exports to Com- 
fag ae countries: In addition to rais- 
the penalties for violation of this 
18 the Congress declared that it is the 
Lance ot the United states to formulate 
oper West policies that will have the co- 
Aden of U.S. allies and nonalined 
ns, 


TARIFF RECLASSIFICATION 


Pyne Tariff Classification Act of 1962— 
lic Law 87-456—reclassified the U.S. 
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tariff schedule. On May 25, 1962, when 
he signed the bill into law, the President 
stated: 

The law embodies over 6 years of effort 
by the U.S. Tariff Commission, undertaken 
in response to the mandate from Congress 
under title I of the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954. 

‘The new tariff schedules will simplify the 
determination and application of rates of 
duty. 


The- importance of this act was ac- 
centuated by passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. 

FOREIGN AID 


The United States has spent nearly 
$87 billion on foreign aid, since World 
War IL The aid, at first, went mostly 
toward setting the European nations 
back on their feet after the war. Over 
the years, however, more and more aid 
has been shifted to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, on the theory that communism 
feeds on poverty. 

In 1961 President Kennedy proposed 
to the American people and to the na- 
tions of the world that we uncertake 
together a decade of development in 
which the industrialized nations would 
assist the peoples of the newly independ- 
ent and less-developed nations of the 
world in their own efforts for peaceful 
economic and social progress. In order 
that the United States might undertake 
a position of leadership in this great pro- 
gram for progress, the President asked 
the Congress to enact the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 

In 1962, as in 1961, the heart of the 
President’s proposal was his request for 
authority for a great program of develop- 
ment loans. In order that it might be 
clear to the world that the United States 
is indeed committed to leadership in the 
decade of development and to provide 
‘other nations with the assurances neces- 
sary for their own planning, the Presi- 
dent asked that the Congress provide 
authority for the loan program for a 
period of 5 years and that the Congress 
also provide the authority necessary to 
make long-term committments to the 
less-developed nations against which 
they might plan more surely for their 
own progress. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
provided that authority. For the first 
time U.S. development assistance had 
been put upon an assured basis of 5-year 
duration. For the first time the Con- 
gress had specifically granted the Presi- 
dent the authority to give commitments 
to friendly countries that over a period 
of 5 years we would provide aid to them 
in specified amounts. The legislation 
declared that: 

Whenever the President determined that 
it is important to the advancement of United 
States interests and necessary in order to 
further the purpose of this title, and in 
recognition of the need for reasonable ad- 
vance assurances in the interest of orderly 
and effective execution of long-term plans 
and programs of development assistance, he 
is authorized to enter into agreements com- 
mitting. under the terms and conditions of 
this title, funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this title, subject only to the 
annual appropriation of such funds. 


While the legislation represented a 
compromise under which the Congress 
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provided the President with the long- 
term commitment authority which he 
had declared essential to U.S, leadership 
in the world and under which the Con- 
gress retained its power over appropria- 
tions, nevertheless this is the first time 
the Congress gave such authority to a 
President, and this compromise is de- 
cidedly in the direction of the recom- 
mendations of the President. 

It is clear that the funds to meet the 
commitments made by the President 
must come from appropriations as au- 
thorized in the legislation. It was 
equally clear that the Congress had ac- 
cepted a moral obligation to appropriate 
in the future the funds which will be 
necessary to meet commitments made by 
the President under the authority 
granted by the Congress unless there 
should occur some most unusual and 
unforeseen reasons for our Government 
to withhold future appropriations in con- 
nection with any commitments that may 
be made. 

For this lending program the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 authorized appro- 
priations of $1,200 million for the first 
year and $1,500 million for each of the 
following 4 years. These funds are to 
remain available until expended and au- 
thorizations unused by appropriations 
will remain available for future appro- 
priations. In order to provide the Amer- 
ican aid program with the most effective 
administration possible the Congress in 
1961 granted the President authority to 
establish a unified administration for the 
whole economic aid program. Programs 
formerly administered by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
Development Loan Fund, and otherwise 
were placed under a unified Agency for 
International Development. The Con- 
gress provided the President with au- 
thority to appoint an official with the 
rank of an Under Sccretary of State as 
Administrator of this new Agency for In- 
ternational Development—AID—report- 
ing directly to the Secretary of State and 
to the President and having as his assist- 
ants two Deputy Directors of the rank 
of Deputy Under Secretary of State and 
nine assistant administrators with the 
rank of Assistant Secretaries of State. 
This action by the Congress should pro- 
vide the AID administration with the 
ability to attract men of the highest cali- 
ber to join in the administration of this 
vital function of our foreign relations. 

The legislation in 1961 consolidated 
former categories of assistance into a 
new category of supporting assistance. 
Among other purposes this will assist 
those nations who in cooperation with 
our own military assistance program are 
engaging in military efforts greater than 
they can support without our help. The 
legislation will continue and strengthen 
the point 4 program originated by former 
President Truman. It is continued as 
part of the program of development 
grants which will be directed toward the 
strengthening of human - resources in 
developing countries through programs 
of education, health, and in 
many fields essential to the progress of 
these nations. Development grant funds 
will help carry forward programs of com- 
munity development, land reform, agri- 
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cultural credit, sanitation and health 
facilities, urban and rural housing, and 
similar programs fundamental to social 
progress. The 1961 legislation continued 
the leadership of the United States in 
the United Nations technical assistance 
and special fund. It provided funds for 
our part in the work of the United Na- 
tions to bring order and peace out of 
chaotic conditions in the Congo. It pro- 
vided funds to continue the U.S. assist- 
ance to the refugees in the Middle East 
and to help in their resettlement. Con- 
tributions were authorized to other 
United Nations activities such as the 
Emergency Fund in the Middle East, the 
Children’s Fund, the malaria eradication 
program of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the international atomic energy 
program and others. 

The 1961 legislation authorized for the 
first time a program of development re- 
search to analyze the problems of de- 
velopment with a thoroughness never be- 
fore possible and to apply the principles 
of research, well established in industry, 
to the more efficient conduct of our eco- 
nomic and social development programs. 

The aid legislation also provided en- 
couragement and incentives to private 
enterprise never before authorized. It is 
a basic policy of the Congress and the 
administration to encourage the partici- 
pation of private enterprise in the effort 
undertaken by the Government to ad- 
vance economic growth in the newly de- 
veloping countries. The new legislation 
expanded existing guarantees, and pro- 
vided for the first time an all-risk guar- 
antee, on any experimental basis, toin- 
sure against losses of investment for any 
reason, up to 75 percent of the invest- 
ment. The new act also provided newly 
authorized assistance to private inves- 
tors in locating investment opportuni- 
ties. The act is especially mindful of 
the interest and potential contribution 
of small business and gives the President 
specific authority to assist American 
small business to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

The second portion of the 1961 legis- 
lation, the International Peace and Se- 
curity Act, directed our military assist- 
ance not only toward protection of the 
free world from the older forms of Com- 
munist bloc aggression: infiltration, 
guerrilla warfare, and internal agitation. 
The legislation authorized $1,700 million 
for military assistance and provided for 
the first time an additional special au- 
thority to the President to draw upon 
defense stocks up to the value of $300 
million for military assistance purposes 
should the vital interests of the United 
States require it. This has been a matter 
of great importance. 

In 1961, the Foreign Assistance and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1962, appropriated, for the foreign aid 
program, the largest sum made available 
in 8 years. The total new obligational 
authority is $3,878 million; together with 
the carryover of unobligated balances, 
and $30 million for the newly established 
Peace Corps, the funds made available 
total $4,014 million. 

The country and the free world have 
been heartened by the outstanding 
leadership of President Kennedy—the 
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strength and firmness of his policies and 
actions. 

The President has evidenced such 
leadership in many ways: his recogni- 
tion of the world situation by sharply 
increasing appropriations for our na- 
tional defense, his firm stand on the 
Berlin crisis, and his prudent, but firm, 
policy toward Cuba. 

On May 27, 1961, the President signed 
a bill appropriating $500 million for the 
inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program, and $100 million for 
the Chilean reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation program in fiscal 1961—Public 
Law 87-41—definite steps to furnish 
concrete support to his Alliance for 
Progress. 

This has been a program of major im- 
portance to President Kennedy in carry- 
ing out his far-reaching policy of 
strengthening our friendship with Amer- 
ican nations in Central and South 
America through loans and grants for 
economic progress of their people and 
for political stability and strength. 

Earlier steps had been taken, prece- 
dent to the appropriations granted in 
Public Law 87-41. Congress had au- 
thorized the programs in August 1960— 
Public Law 86-735—and the United 
States had subscribed to the Act of Bo- 
gota, agreeing to join 18 other Ameri- 
can Republics in promoting economic 
and social development in the Western 
Hemisphere. On January 18, 1961, 
former President Eisenhower requested, 
without success, $500 million to imple- 
ment the inter-American social and eco- 
nomic cooperation program. President 
Kennedy repeated that request, and also 
asked for $100 million for the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program 
in his March 14 message to Congress on 
Latin America. 

A new Caribbean organization—suc- 
cessor to the Caribbean Commission— 
was accepted by the United States in an 
act passed during the first session. The 
agreement for the establishment of the 
Caribbean organization was signed June 
21, 1960, by France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The four countries had been 
members of the Commission which had 
served as advisers on economic, social, 
and cultural matters for the area since 
the Commission was created in 1946. 

The establishment of the new organi- 
zation gives its members greater stature 
and demonstrates to the world a process 
for extending local autonomy. 

The Foreign Aid Assistance Act of 
1962—Public Law 87-565—authorizes 
$4,572 million to be spent on foreign aid 
for fiscal 1963. Of this total, $1,818,900,- 
000 is designated for new authoriza- 
tions. One of the most important pro- 
visions of the new authorizations is the 
$500 million for loans and $100 million 
for grants to Latin America as part of a 
$2.4 billion, 4-year authorization for aid 
to Latin America under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

From fiscal 1964 through 1966 the law 
also provides $600 million annually for 
loans to Latin America. The conferees 
said that Congress supported the Alli- 


ance, and would consider requests for, 


additional Alliance funds, if necessary. 
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In addition, the law provides $1,250 
million for Development Loan Fund 
loans, and $1.5 billion for military aid. 

Also, the law authorizes an unspecified 
amount for the Investment Guarantee 
Fund. 

Strongly debated by Members of Con- 
gress was a provision of the law which 
prohibits the President from furnish- 
ing aid to Communist nations, includ- 
ing 18 listed nations, unless he deter- 
mined and reported to the Congress that 
the aid was vital to U.S. security, that 
the recipient was not controlled by the 
international Communist conspiracy, 
and that the aid would promote the re- 
cipient’s independence from internation- 
al communism. Also, the President may 
furnish local currency aid, without re- 
striction, to U.S.-founded and sponsored 
schools, libraries, and hospitals in Com- 
munist nations. 

In addition, $70,100,000 was appro- 
priated for the relief of Cuban refugees 
in the United States; the appropriation 
provided the full amount requested by 
the administration. N 

Another provision of the law would re- 
quire the suspension of aid to nations in 
which U.S. property was expropriated 
without adequate compensation. This 
provision applies to property owned not 
only by U.S. citizens, but also by associa- 
tions and firms in which U.S. citizens 
owned at least a 50-percent interest, The 
law—under the aid suspension provi- 
sion—requires expropriating nations, or 
their political subdivisions, to meet their 
obligations to former owners under the 
dictates of international law, and to in- 
clude arbitration as a step which wo 
be considered “appropriate” under the 
new law. 

PEACE CORPS 

One of the most idealistic proposals 
advanced during the 1960 presiden 
election campaign by President Kennedy 
was that of enlisting young Americans 
in a Peace Corps to serve as instructors 
and helpers in underdeveloped countries- 

The President established the Corps 
by Executive order March 1, 1961, 
which time he also asked Congress tO 
give it permanent legislative authority. 
Members of the Corps, he said, woul 
help provide skilled manpower for de- 
velopment projects, “acting at a working 
level and serving at great personal sac- 
rifice.’ By the time he had sent up # 
draft bill May 30, 1961, the Corps h 
received 8,500 applications, prim 
from young college graduates, and the 
President had arranged to send groups 
to Tanganyika, Columbia, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The final measure, approved Septem- 
ber 21, 1961, authorized the Corps to pay 
each volunteer’s expenses and $75 pet 
month, to be paid after completion 
his service. 

Congress authorized $40 million for 
the program's first year and appropri- 
ated $30 million. 

The program was such a success that 
Congress, in 1962, authorized for the 
Corps $63,740,000, the full amount re- 
quested by the administration. Co 
appropriated $59 million. 
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REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT 


By enacting the Migration and Refu- 
ee Assistance Act of 1962, Public Law 
87-510, the Congress and the President 
once again demonstrated the concern 
that the United States holds for the 
Many persons, homeless and destitute, 
Who are victims of communism or of 
Other social disasters. 

The act embodied President Kennedy's 
request for legislation to continue and 
Centralize the authority for U.S. assist- 
ance to refugees escaping political, re- 
ligious, or racial persecution. The act 
lifted out of foreign aid legislation, and 
established in a separate statute, au- 
thority for the United States to operate 
the U.S. escapee program—USEP—and 
& program of aid to Cuban refugees in 
the United States, and to participate in 
Programs run by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
ICEM and the United Nations High Com- 
Missioner for Refugees—UNHCR, 

President Kennedy, upon signing H.R. 
8291 into law, made the following re- 
Marks: 

In continuing this endeavor, we will be 
carrying forward a great American tradition 
Which is as well known as the generosity of 
dur people in coming to the aid of those 
in need. 

i The Congress is to be congratulated for 


ts action in providing the necessary author- 
ization. 


U.N, BOND LOAN 


A significant bipartisan effort, recom- 
Mended by President Kennedy during 
the 87th Congress, was the enactment of 
1 bill authorizing the United States to 
A up to $100 million to the United 

ations on a dollar-for-dollar matching 

is with other nations, 

The U.N, bond proposal was authorized 
7 the General Assembly December 20, 

961, to meet a financial crisis created 
sA U.N. peace-keeping actions in the 

ddle East and in the Congo. The 
Bord organization proposed issuing 

Mds repayable at 2-percent interest 
88 25 Fears. Nineteen nations as of 
7 ptember 14. 1962, had purchased $27,- 

50.000 in bonds, and 31 other nations 

d pledged to buy $45,518,257. 

Bane statute authorizing the U.S. loan, 
4 lic Law 87-731, was signed by Presi- 

ent Kennedy on October 2, 1962. 
11905 law authorized appropriations of 

00 million for a loan to the U.N. and 
ho cted that ‘proceeds of such loan shall 
rd be used" to relieve U.N. members of 
U oe Obligation to pay arrearages on 
1 assessments and shall not be used 

reduce“ regular or special assessments. 
ee law also required that the total 

Cunt of money loaned shall not ex- 
UN the amount of loans made by other 
members. ` 
RR addition, the law required deduct- 
ar from the annual U.S.-assessed share 

7 U.N. budget an amount equal to 
prince Donding annual installment of 
St wal and interest due the United 
ates because of the loan. 

ermore, the statute stated that 
beate Law 87-~731—did not author- 
ture € United States to participate in fu- 
8 borrowing, and expressed the 
shoul Congress that the United States 
d “use its best efforts” to promote a 
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UN. financing pattern that would avoid 
future large-scale deficits. 

The law expressed the “satisfaction” 
of the Congress that the International 
Court of Justice had decided special as- 
sessments for Middle East and Congo 
operations were “expense of the organi- 
zation,” thereby providing a sound basis 
for obtaining prompt payment of assess- 
ments. 

The law also stated the sense of the 
Congress that the U.N. “should take im- 
mediate steps to give effect” to the World 
Court advisory opinion “to assure prompt 
payment of all assesments.” 

The law directed the State Depart- 
ment to submit to Congress by January 
31, 1963, a report on steps taken by the 
U.N. on long-term financing of the or- 
ganization. 

Stated in a September 11, 1962, letter 
to Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Joun W. McCormack, was President 
Kennedy’s reaction to the bill“ wholly 
satisfactory.” Last January 30, the Pres- 
ident had asked Congress to authorize 
the outright purchase of $100 million of 
a $200 million U.N. bond issue; and on 
last August 22, he had described the bill 
as one of five “particularly important 
measures” awaiting congressional ac- 
tion, and said the bill posed “a test of 
this Nation’s good faith in supporting 
the peace-keeping efforts of the U.N.” 

Former Presidents Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Harry S. Truman also en- 
dorsed the U.N, loan. General Eisen- 
hower, August 25, said the bond issue 
was a measure helping to open the door 
of hope for all mankind.” 

He said: 

Our country has played a leading role in 
the development of this great forum and we 
must not fail it now. 


Mr. Truman on September 10 said that 
Congress should pass the bill by a “large 
majority.” Mr. Truman said: 

The United Nations should be supported 
in every way, as it was in Korea and as it is 
now in the Congo, or we are headed for World 
War II. 


DIPLOMATIC RADIO STATIONS 


The 87th Congress, 2d session, enacted 
legislation which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to license foreign governments, on 
a reciprocal basis, to operate 10w-power, 
point-to-point stations in the District of 
Columbia, for transmission of messages 
outside the United States. 

WAR CLAIMS 


The Congress in 1962 approved an om- 
nibus bill authorizing payments to Amer- 
icans who lost property abroad during 
World War I, and permitting the Gov- 
ernment to sell General Aniline and Film 
Corp., seized during World War II as 
German-owned. 

The General Aniline provision author- 
izes the Justice Department to sell the 
Government's 93 percent stock interest 
in the company. Special legislation is 
needed because the Federal seizure has 
been challenged by Interhandel, a Swiss 
holding company that contends it was 
the prewar owner of the seized shares. 
The bill provides that, if this claim is 
upheld in the courts, proceeds from the 
sale of the Government stock, estimated 
at $150 million, would be used te com- 
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pensate the Swiss company. It is ex- 
pected that the court case will take sey- 
eral more years. 

The general war claims provisions of 
the bill authorize compensation to U.S. 
citizens, or their heirs, who.lost prop- 
erty in Europe, in the Far East, or at 
sea during World War II, or who suf- 
fered death, disability, or property loss 
on civilian passenger vessels attacked 
before the United States entered the war, 
The Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion estimates it will receive more than 
35,000 claims and will approve payments 
totaling over $300 million. Only $100 
million, however, will be available im- 
mediately, and there is no certainty that 
all the approved claims will be paid in 
full. The money will come from the sale 
of alien property seized in this country. 

The bill specifies full payment must 
be made in cases of death or injury and 
to smali businesses. 

The bill also provides for the return, 
to their former owners, of seized patents 
and copyrights, estates, trusts, insurance 
policies, annuities, and pensions. 

Public Law 87-616 was approved on 
August 30, 1962 by President Kennedy, 
thus authorizing $73 million to be paid 
to Philippine citizens and corporations 
for World War II damage awards. The 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 au- 
thorized full payment of war damage 
claims up to $500, and 75 percent of losses 
over the $500 limit. A subsequent appro- 
priation provided $389 million for pay- 
ment of all claims up to $500 but only 
52.5 percent of awards beyond $500. The 
new law authorized the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission to use the $73 
million to pay the remaining 22.5 per- 
cent claims. 

President Kennedy on August 27, 
1962—the day that the Senate cleared 
the measure for the President—said that 
the passage of the bill was a “source of 
great satisfaction” to him, and that the 
measure marked “the opening of a new 
and happier chapter in the relationship 
between the United States and the 
Philippines.” 

U.S. ECONOMY IMPROVEMENT MEASURES 


Economists, during the last Republican 
administration, began to note an increase 
of chronically depressed U.S. industrial 
areas. Persistent unemployment became 
more and more widespread. Major labor 
areas with “substantial labor surplus“ 
more than 6 percent of the working force 
out of work—increased very rapidly be- 
tween 1955 and 1961. And smaller labor 
market areas suffered the same troubles. 

In 1955, the Joint Economic Committee 
called on the Federal Government to set 
up an extensive area redevelopment pro- 
gram, and the committee proposed legis- 
lation to carry out its suggestions. 

A year later, President Eisenhower re- 
quested Congress to pass limited area re- 
development legislation. In 1958, the ad- 
ministration again asked for a limited 
bill; when Congress obliged, the bill was 
pocket vetoed for providing “too little 
local responsibility.” The 1960 area re- 
development bill was also vetoed. 

Mr. Kennedy made the following state- 
ment during the 1980 Presidential cam- 
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paign in a speech he delivered September 
19 in Charleston, W. Va.: 

During your [presidential] primary I 
pledged that within 60 days of my election 
I would send to the Congress a complete pro- 
gram to restore and revive the economy of 
West Virginia—to bring new industry and 
new jobs to your State, and all other 
neglected areas of our country, Today, I 
reaffirm that pledge. 


On December 5, 1960, Mr. Kennedy 
appointed a special 23-member task force 
on depressed areas. Its report, submitted 
January 1, reaffirmed Democratic sup- 
port for an area redevelopment bill. On 
hearing the report, Mr. Kennedy said he 
thought depressed area problems de- 
served “the most important domestic 
priority.” 

AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In 1961, a third attempt on the part 
of Congress to alleviate the economic 
hardships of recessioned areas met with 
success under a sympathetic President. 
On May 1 President Kennedy signed the 
Area Redevelopment Act. At last the 
Federal Government was able to step 
into areas of chronic high unemploy- 
ment and work with State and local 
Officials in programs to attract and settle 
new industries in the area; to assist in 
the provision of necessary public facili- 
ties; and provide assistance to those 
undergoing job retraining. Through a 
program of loans and grants, a total of 
$394 million in 1961 was authorized for a 
4-year program. Responsibility for over- 
all administration has been vested by the 
Commerce Department in the Area Re- 
development Administration. Six other 
departments and  agencies—Labor; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; Agricul- 
ture; Interior; and the Small Business 
Administration—have pooled their re- 
sources to discharge their various re- 
sponsibilities toward the program. 

On June 9, Commerce Secretary 
Hodges released a list of 114 depressed 
industrial areas which would be eligible 
for aid under the program; on July 20 he 
released a list of 468 rural counties and 
48 Indian reservations areas eligible for 
aid because of chronic unemployment or 
underemployment. The designation of 
specific areas was deemed necessary in 
order that the funds available would not 
be spread so thinly that the assistance 
would not accomplish the desired objec- 
tive in any one area. 

The depth and breadth of recovery ef- 
fort is amazing and inspiring. 

On May 1, 1962, the first anniversary 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
President stated that “these first 12 
months of operation have demonstrated 
conclusively that the economic weight of 
the Federal Government can be brought 
to bear to help communities help them- 
selves in alleviating chronic unemploy- 
ment. The progress that has been made 
is a result of community initiative, pri- 
vate investment, State action, and Fed- 
eral assistance. This kind of joint ac- 
tion represents the genius of our free en- 
terprise system.” 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF UNEMPLOYED 
PARENTS 

Another ‘“end-the-recession" measure 

enacted in 1961 was the aid to dependent 
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children's program. This legislation 
added a new section to title IV of the 
Social Security Act to make available, 
during the period beginning May 1, 1961, 
and ending June 30, 1962, Federal grants 
to States wishing to extend their aid-to- 
dependent-children programs to include 
needy children—and relatives caring for 
them—of unemployed parents, on the 
same basis as Federal grants are avail- 
able to needy children—and relatives 
caring for them—who have been de- 
prived of parental support by the death, 
absence or incapacity of a parent. The 
bill included provisions designed to fa- 
cilitate the employment of unemployed 
parents, or the retraining of such par- 
ents, if appropriate, and provisions to 
assure that aid is not provided when the 
parent has refused employment that it 
would be reasonable for him to accept. 

The legislation was recommended by 
the President in 1961 as a part of his 
broad program to combat the then exist- 
ing recession and to relieve resulting 
hardships. 

Early in the first session the Congress 
passed three other acts intended to 
furnish prompt relief to workers out of 
employment in the recession. 

The first major bill proposed by the 
new Democratic administration to deal 
with the recession was enacted as the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961. An act ex- 
tending similar benefits to unemployed 
railroad workers under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act supplemented 
the first measure. A third law author- 
ized temporary grants to the States to 
finance inclusion of the dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed workers under the 
Federal-State public assistance program. 

The President’s statement on signing 
the temporary extended unemployment 
compensation bill contained, in brief 
form, a summary of the purposes and 
the effects of its provisions, quoted in part 
as follows: 

This program will immediately provide 
economic help for some 700,000 jobless work- 
ers and their families whose rights to receive 
regular unemployment insurance benefits 
under State law are exhausted. Within the 
next year it will provide benefit payments to 
an additional 2½ million workers who are 
expected to exhaust their benefits. 

This Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act will add almost $1 billion 
to the Nation's purchasing power in the next 
15 months. These dollars will be hard- 
working dollars. They will be spent almost 
immediately—for food, for shelter, for the 
bare necessities. These dollars will flow into 
our stores, into our factories, onto our farms. 

This act is important, because it will pro- 
vide much-needed help to over 3 million 
American workers and their families. It is 
important also because it will add hard- 
working dollars to the Nation's purchasing 
power. But important as it is, it is but a 
temporary measure to alleviate an immediate 
need. We must move forward with other 
and more permanent programs to invigorate 
our economy so that our free enterprise sys- 
tem can reach the level of production and 
employment which is its obligation and 
which its capacity and traditions promise. 


The second measure authorized the 
Railroad Retirement Board to extend 
duration of benefits by 50 percent to 
workers who had exhausted normal ben- 
efits under the Railroad Unemployment 
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Insurance Act. It was estimated that 
60,000 or more workers would be eligible. 

In both measures provision was made 
for repayment of Federal funds advanced 
to cover payment of benefits, by increas- 
ing temporarily the Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes levied on employers. 

The third act made families of unem- 
ployed workers with dependent children 
temporarily eligible for Federal public 
assistance payments. It was estimated 
that about 750,000 children and 250,000 
adults received benefits during the i4- 
month duration of the program. Other 
provisions of the bill increased Federal 
payments for medical aid to public as- 
sistance ‘recipients and for aid for chil- 
dren placed in foster homes. 

MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


The passage this session of the Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1961 
represents one of our most significant 
actions in the field of domestic legisla- 
tion. The 1961 amendments represent 
the third time the minimum wage has 
been raised Since the original act was 
passed. Under the provisions of the act, 
the minimum wage of persons previously 
covered was raised from $1 an hour to 
$1.15 an hour during the first 2 years 
that the amendment went into effect and 
to $1.25 an hour thereafter. Persons not 
previously covered who now came under 
the act qualified for a slightly different 
wage scale—$1 an hour during the first 3 
years after the amendment went into 
effect, $1.15 during the 4th year, and 
$1.25 an hour thereafter. The newly 
covered persons also qualified for over- 
time pay on a scale slightly different 
from that of those already covered. 

Several new precedents were estab- 
lished by the 1961 legislation: In the first 
place, coverage under the law was ex- 
panded for the first time since 1938. An 
estimated 3,624,000 additional workers, 
most of them in the retail trades, came 
under the provisions of the law. The in- 
clusion of retail and service workers for 
the first time was a second precedent. 
In general, all employees of retail or 
service enterprises that maintain one or 
more stores, have an overall gross an- 
nual sales volume of $1 million, and buy 
annually at least $250,000 worth of goods 
which have been moved in interstate 
commerce, come under the act. 

The introduction of the dollar-volume* 
of-business test as a criterion was an- 
other feature wherein the new legislation 
differed from the previous law; also in- 
cluded was the concept of “established 
coverage,” whereby all employees of a 
covered firm came under the law, regard- 
less of whether or not they are perso 
engaged in activities classified as inter- 
state commerce. 

The new minimum wage legislation 
went into effect on September 3, 1961. 

MANPOWER TRAINING 


The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 is one of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s principal pro- 
grams for stimulating the U.S. economy, 
and firming up its foundations. 

When the President signed the act, 
Public Law 87-415, on March 15, 1962, 
he stated: 

The legislation is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant legislation in the area of employ” 
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ment since the historic Employment Act of 
1949. For this reason, I haye acted at the 
earliest opportunity to sign this measure 
into law. The new training program will give 
real meaning to the Act by making possible 
the training of the hundreds of thousands 
ot workers who are denied employment be- 
cause they do not possess the skills required 
by our constantly changing economy. Their 
training is important both to them as indi- 
viduals and to the economic health of the 
entire Nation. 

I commend the Congress for the support it 
has given to this important proposal of the 
administration. 

This far-reaching bill not only addresses 
itself to the problems of the present, but re- 
Quires us to anticipate future needs as em- 
Ployment conditions change. 


The law provides that the manpower 
Tetraining program shall last 3 years 
through fiscal 1965, and authorizes $435 
Million for it, 

The law empowers the Secretary of 

r to assess and report on the man- 
Power needs of the Nation. The law also 


. empowers the Secretary to test, counsel, 


and refer for suitable training all appli- 
cants—giving preference to unemployed 
Persons, including members of farm fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $1,200 
annually. 

Moreover, the law empowers the Secre- 
tary to pay a training allowance to un- 
employed heads of families with at least 
3 years of working experience and under 
limited conditions to youths 19 to 21 
Fears old. 

In addition, the law empowers the Sec- 
retary of Labor to promote on-the-job 

programs, which would enable 
Workers to upgrade their skills. 

The Secretary is to contract with the 
States to provide vocational training for 
Dersons referred by the Department of 

r. The States are required to pro- 
Vide 50 percent of the costs of the pro- 
Sram after the first 2 years. 
It is estimated that the law will provide 
vocational training and on-the-job 
g for almost 1 million workers 
during its duration. It is expected that 
®Dproximately 110,000 workers shall re- 
Ceive vocational training in fiscal 1963, 
®Pproximately 160,000 in fiscal 1964, 
Beth matching funds from the 
tates—320,000 in fiscal 1965. In addi- 
tion, approximately 50,000 workers shall 
Teceive on-the-job training in fiscal 1963, 
about 100,000 in fiscal 1964, and 200,000 
00 fiscal 1965. Of the total, about 100,- 
2 9 receiving training would be less than 
l years of aze, 
the past, Congress has set up train- 
hi Programs for specific trades and 
oot but no general retraining legisla- 
8 has been enacted. Most of the ap- 
avebriations for these programs are 
tie lable to States and local communi- 
es on a matching basis for the partial 
eer. ent of teachers and others in- 


penne Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
1 cretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are, stated on October 6 of this year that 
i Federal Government expects to re- 
pes 200,000 unemployed persons next 
: ar in skills for which there is a de- 


dub eretary Celebrezze said that 100,000 
~Ol-work people were taught new 
last year under the Government’s 
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retraining program. He said the pro- 

gram is in line with his recently an- 

nounced policy of rehabilita- 

tion instead of relief for the unemployed. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Another push for the U.S. economy is 
provided by the Public Works Coordina- 
tion and Acceleration Act of 1962—Pub- 
lic Law 87-568—which authorizes the 
President to allocate $900 million for 
public works projects in areas with heavy 
unemployment; and the act authorizes 
funds for this program. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], one of the chief sponsors of 
this legislation, said the act would “make 
a direct attack on high unemployment 
and provide a wide range of necessary 
Federal and local public works” in more 
than 1,000 areas in the Nation which had 
not recovered sufficiently from the 1960- 
61 recession. 

The act authorizes the President to 
allocate $900 million to initiate or ac- 
celerate, in eligible areas, previously au- 
thorized Federal public works projects, 
or State, or local public works projects 
for which Federal aid has been previously 
authorized. 

In addition, the Act specifies that al- 
located funds are not to be used for the 
planning or construction, directly or in- 
directly, of schools, or other educational 
facilities. 

Furthermore, the act made those areas 
eligible for the public works aid which 
are designated by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial unemployment 
during 9 of the preceding 12 months, 
at least, or designated by the Commerce 
Secretary as “redevelopment areas” un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The President is authorized under the 
act to allocate funds to the heads of 
Federal instrumentalities or agencies re- 
sponsible for administering Federal 
projects, or Federal aid to State and lo- 
cal projects. 

Also, the act made the allocated funds 
subject to requirements in the original 
project authorizing legislation, but the 
act exempts them from provisions limit- 
ing allocation of funds among States and 
limiting total grants committed over 
a specified period of time. 

In addition, the act prohibits com- 
mitment to any one State of more than 
10 percent of the total allocations made 
under the act. ` 

Under the act, the Federal share of 
a project's cost is authorized to be at 
least 50 percent, and as much as 75 per- 
cent, if the State or local government is 
not economically or financially capable 
of raising 50 percent of the project 
funds. 

The President is required by the act to 
prescribe rules and procedures to assure 
adequate consideration of the relative 
needs of eligible areas, including the 
severity and duration of unemployment 
and the extent of underemployment and 
income levels in the eligible areas. 

The act also requires that projects 
aided must be capable of being initiated 
or accelerated within a reasonably short 
time, that the projects shall meet an 
essential public need that they shall be 
completed substantially within a year, 
shall contribute significantly to reducing 
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local unemployment, and shall not be 
inconsistent with locally approved com- 
prehensive plans. 

Finally, the act prohibits allocation of 
funds to local or State governments, un- 
less their planned expenditures for capi- 
tal improvement projects are increased 
by an amount approximately equal to the 
amount of non-Federal funds for the 
aided projects. 

HANFORD POWERPLANT 


The 87th Congress, 2d session, ap- 
proved an authorization to construct the 
world's largest atomic electric-power- 
plant at Hanford, Wash. This was an- 
other Kennedy administration victory. 

The plant is to be built by the Wash- 
ington Public Power Supply System, a 
group of 16 utility districts in that State. 
No Federal funds are involved in the 
construction. 

The powerplant authorization oc- 
curred in authorizations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Commission 
for fiscal 1962 was appropriated $2,547,- 
361,000, and for fiscal 1963 was appro- 
priated $2,872,224,000. In addition, leg- 
islation was passed in both sessions to 
revise certain functions of the AEC. 

HOUSING 


Housing construction is another ma- 
jor economic stimulant. In addition, 
such construction has other benefits. 
For instance, the Housing Act of 1961 and 
certain other related housing legisla- 
tion will exert a long-range effect on 
many classes of individuals, particularly 
those in the middle and lower income 
ranges, who are ineligible for public 
housing and who up until now have been 
unable to afford to buy their own homes. 
This is another illustration of legislation 
passed by the Democratic Party to 
strengthen the family life of millions 
of American families. On June 30, 1961, 
President Kennedy signed the most com- 
prehensive Housing Act ever passed by 
Congress. The following is a brief sketch 
of the major provisions of the act. 


Under new housing programs, five 
categories of mortgage loans were estab- 
lished that could be insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Limited- 
interest loans are made to commercial 
developers, for construction or rehabili- 
tation of sales and rental housing for 
moderate-income families. Persons buy- 
ing new homes costing up to $15,000 now 
have lower downpayments and longer 
terms—in some cases up to 40 years— 
in which to pay for their homes. Espe- 
cially favorable financing arrangements 
are available to nonprofit organizations 
and public agencies for construction or 
rehabilitation of multiple-family rental 
dwellings—apartments—for moderate- 
income families. Funds are available on 
loans for improvement of existing dwell- 
ings, within urban renewal areas. Loans 
are also available on cooperative apart- 
ments where the units are individually 
owned, 

The new legislation increased the 1959 
authorization of a $50 million revolving 
loan fund to $125 million, to be used to 
make direct loans to nonprofit organiza- 
tions for construction of housing for the 
elderly. It also authorized the Public 
Housing Administration to contract for 
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an additional 100,000 public housing 
units. 

An additional $2 billion in Federal cap- 
ital grants for urban renewal projects 
was authorized with $25 million of this 
amount reserved for Federal grants to 
local agencies to apply toward the cost 
of mass-transportation demonstration 
projects, and $25 million for low-rate 
loans by the Small Business Administra- 
tion to small businesses which are forced 
to vacate by urban-renewal projects or 
by other governmental actions, 

One billion two hundred million dol- 
lars was added to the revolving fund for 
loans to colleges, universities, and hos- 
pitals for the construction of housing. 

The community facilities loan fund for 
local water, gas, and sewage plant im- 
provement was raised from $150 million 
to $650 million, with $50 million set aside 
for the construction of mass-transporta- 
tion systems. 

Under another title of the act a num- 
ber of changes were made in the 
National Housing Act, including author- 
ization to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to borrow for its special as- 
sistance program an additional $750 
million; expansion of the existing home 
improvement loan guarantee program; 
easement of terms for Federal Housing 
Administration home mortgage insur- 
ance by extending the maturity date of 
mortgages on new homes and lowering 
required downpayment; and others. 

To help States and localities to ac- 
quire land in and around urban centers 
for recreational, conservation, scenic, 
and historic purposes, the act author- 
ized $50 million in Federal grants. 

And, finally, the farm housing pro- 
gram was extended for 4 years and the 
existing $207 million authorization was 
increased by $200 million. 

From the above summary, which de- 
scribes only the more significant aspects 
of the legislation, one can readily grasp 
the comprehensiveness of the Housing 
Act of 1961. It is certainly true as Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, that the legislation 
“provides an opportunity for a giant step 
i better cities and improved hous- 

Any summary of action by Congress 
during the first session relating to hous- 
ing would be incomplete without mention 
of the action taken to extend the time in 
which veterans may apply for guaran- 
teed and direct home loans, and pro- 
viding $1.2 billion over the next 6 years— 
from 1961—for direct home loans. The 
bill also increases the maximum amount 
available to an individual through direct 
loan from $13,509 te $15,000. Under the 
new law, a veteran will be eligible for a 
GI loan for 10 years from the date of his 
discharge, plus an additional year of eli- 
gibility for each 3 months of active war- 
time service. The new cutoff dates for 
World War II veterans will be from July 
25, 1962, to July 25, 1967; for the Korean 
war veterans the new date will be from 
January 31, 1965, to January 31, 1975. 

SENIOR CITIZENS HOUSING ACT 

The 87th Congress, in its 2d session, 
approved legislation authorizing a $200 
million expansion of Federal programs 
to promote better housing for elderly 
people. 
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The measure authorizes a $100-million 
increase in the $125-million fund cur- 
rently authorized for direct loans to older 
citizens for housing in nonrural areas. 
It also sets up a new program under the 
Farmers Home Administration to aid 
elderly persons living on farms. 

The bill establishes a $50-million pro- 
gram of direct loans by the farm agency 
to older rural residents for new housing 
or home improvements. It also provides 
a $50-million program of loans to non- 
profit corporations or cooperatives to 
finance moderate-cost rental housing for 
the elderly in rural areas. 

MASS TRANSIT LOANS 


During its 2d session, the 87th Con- 
gress approved legislation to extend 
through June 30, 1963, a provision of the 
community facilities section of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 authorizing Federal loans 
for urban mass transportation improve- 
ment. 

PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 1962 


On July 26, 1962, President Kennedy 
signed legislation to overhaul thoroughly 
the Federal administration of the public 
welfare program of the United States. 
When the President signed the bill, he 
made the following statement: 

I have approved a bill which makes pos- 
sible the most far-reaching revision of our 
public welfare program since it was enacted 
in 1935. 

This measure embodies a new approach— 
stressing services in addition to support, re- 
habilitation instead of relief, and training 
for useful work instead of prolonged de- 
pendency. Our objective is to prevent or 
reduce dependency and to encourage self- 
care and self-support—to maintain family 
life where it is adequate and to restore it 
where it is deficient. 


The law gave the President most of 
the welfare changes that he requested. 
The legislation liberalizes Federal assist- 
ance for the needy, aged, blind, and dis- 
abled; and, at the same time, it encour- 
ages certain welfare recipients to get off 
relief and on payrolls. 

The law requires the Government to 
give the States $4.20 extra a month for 
every one of the 2,800,000 needy aged, 
blind, and disabled persons on State- 
administered relief rolls. This provision 
took effect on October 1. Under the new 
law, the Federal Government is to share 
in the first $70 a month in payments. 
The States would pay $6 of the first $35, 
and 35 to 55 percent of the next $35. 

The State governments receiving such 
aid may choose one of three alternatives: 
pass the increased benefits on to the 
needy, pocket the savings, or spend the 
money on liberalizing medical care or 
other provisions of the welfare programs. 

The total Federal cost of public assist- 
ance programs for 1962 is expected to 
run about $2,800 million. States and 
counties are expected to spend $2 billion 
for matching grants, administrative 
costs, and various other local relief pro- 
grams. 

An example of the law’s self-help em- 
phasis is the provision for day care cen- 
ters. Such centers are to take care of 
the children of families on relief, so that 
the parents can work. The law author- 
izes $5 million of Federal child welfare 
funds in fiscal 1963, and $10 million for 
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each fiscal year thereafter, for allotment 
among the States to build and operate 
day care facilities. 

The law also allows welfare officials to 
withhold relief checks from able-bodied 
persons who refuse to work on com- 
munity projects. 

And the law permits welfare officials 
to withhold relief checks from parents 
who squander money. Payment could 
be made to a responsible third party who 
would provide children with their needs. 

HEALTH LEGISLATION 

In response to a special message of 
President Kennedy, the Congress enacted 
the Community Health Services and Fa- 
cilities Act of 1961. Assistance has been 
provided in three general areas—com- 
munity health services, nursing homes, 
and hospital and other medical research 
and construction. 

The question of the health of our 
people is of paramount interest to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Congress. The 
action taken has covered a wide field 
including hospital and other medical re- 
search and construction, for increased 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States for 
construction of nursing homes, for in- 
creased annual authorization for com- 
munity health services, 

An excellent record was made in the 
first session in these important field 
meaning so much to all of our people. 
Furthermore, the progress made in medi- 
cal research will benefit all mankind due 
to our wise policy of making medical 
progress available to people everywhere, 
for illness, sickness, and disease are 
worldwide, 

A second measure extended for 4 years 
the program of $5 million for grants 
scholarships for training of practical 
nurses under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946. 

The appropriations for the major 
health programs of the Federal Govern- , 
ment are contained in two acts—the AP- 
propriation Act for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 
1962, and the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act for fiscal 1962. 

In the first act the appropriation for 
the Public Health Service totaled $1,240,- 
052,000. Of this amount $738,335,000 
was given to the National Institutes of 
Health—$155,335,000 more than the 
President had requested. Another large 
item—$203 million for hospital construc- 
tion under the Hill-Burton Act—repre- 
sented an increase of about $15 million 
over his request. Most of the remainder 
of the appropriation was allocated to the 
numerous programs of Federal grants- 
in-aid, administered by the Public 
Health Service. 

In the second session, Congress ap- 
propriated $1,504,043,000 to the Public 
Health Service. From this, NIH rë- 
ceived $880,800,000, and hospital con- 
struction received $226,220,000. 

The Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for fiscal 1962 contained items to 
over $67 million, chiefly for grant-in-aid 
programs. 

In the meantime, Congress increased 
support of community health services 
and facilities serves to furnish more das- 
sistance to the aged, pending decision 0? 
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the legislation dealing specifically with 
the problem. 
SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


Several important changes which lib- 
eralized provisions of the Social Security 
Act were incorporated in a measure 
Which became law on June 30, 1961. The 
bill was signed by the President “with 
great satisfaction.” 

The principal effect of the new law was 

increase social security benefits for 
Some 4 million elderly persons. Some of 
the major provisions, briefly summar- 

d, are as follows: 

First. Minimum benefits for retired 
Workers under the Social Security Act 
Were increased from the present $33 to 
$40 per month. It was estimated that 
this would affect approximately 2,175,000 
Persons of retirement age. 

Second. Men will be permitted to re- 
tire at the age of 62, the present retire- 
Ment age for women, at a lower rate 
than they would receive if they waited 
Until age 65. In the first year, about 
560,000 persons were expected to receive 

efits amounting to $440 million under 
Provision. 

Third. Widows and widowers of an 
insured worker will get 8245 percent of 

5—or her—retirement benefits, instead 
Of the present 75 percent. At an esti- 
Mated cost of $105 million in the first 
year this will benefit more than 112 
Million persons, : 
| TAX REVISION 


A major accomplishment of the 87th 
Congress was the enactment of legisla- 
on to revise the Nation's Federal tax 
cture. This legislation provided for 
the first omnibus tax revision since 1954. 
One of the most important features of 
the measure allows businesses to deduct 
from their income tax up to 7 percent of 
investments in certain types of new and 
d property, 
Ahe base for depreciation on a new 
vestment must be reduced by the 
teabunt of the credit taken on it, under 
125 new law. Such credit is applicable 
1861 estments made after December 31, 


A law also requires that interest and 

vidend payments above $10 be reported 

Genua to the recipient, and to the 

ernment. Penalties up to $50,000 

$ Provided for failure to make such 
ports. 


hone congressional conferees on the 
asure, in their report, requested the 
— Department to make annual 
W rts to the Senate Finance and House 
ars and Means Committees “on the 
rep ovement in the reporting on tax 
tae of dividends, interest, and 
Se dividends.” 
eductions for business expense 
tpeounts, under the new law, are stiffer 
5 n under the old. The new law, how- 
er. still permits deductions of enter- 
Sona ent expenses “associated with” the 
law uct of a trade or business. The new 
the is clearer than the old law about 
Tequirement for such deductions 
Cass} based on business meetings or dis- 
are ‘oe Deductions for entertainment 
ords be prohibited unless detailed rec- 
Tap STe kept to substantiate outlays. 
axpayers may not claim deductions for 
taking business associates to night clubs 
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or sport events, unless the entertainment 
preceded or followed bona fide business 
discussions. 

Also, deductions for such facilities as 
yachts or hunting lodges will be dis- 
allowed unless the facility is used “pri- 
marily for the furtherance of the tax- 
payer's trade or business,” and is di- 
rectly related” to active conduct of the 
business. 

The law also requires taxpayers to 
substantiate, with records, expenses 
claimed as deductions. The law also 
limits deductions for travel and lodging 
expenses, and for business gifts above 
$25 for one person. 

The entertainment provisions of the 
law are expected to raise about $105 mil- 
lion annually for the Treasury, accord- 
ing to congressional tax experts. * 

Among the highly complex provisions 
on taxation of foreign income that are 
in the new law, one part would subject 
to immediate U.S. taxation the income 
of most so-called tax-haven corpora- 
tions, These corporations usually are 
established in countries with low tax 
rates in order to avoid payment of vir- 
tually all taxes. Such companies serve 
as sales outlets for products that are 
manufactured elsewhere by sister sub- 
sidiaries, and sold to them at nominal 
prices. As is true with other U.S. sub- 
sidiaries abroad, their earnings are not 
subject to U.S. taxation until they are 
returned to the U.S. parent corporations 
as dividends. 

The foreign earnings provisions of the 
new law increase the taxes on many 
other income sources. One section lim- 
its to $35,000—$20,000 for the first 3 
years—the amount of annual income an 
American citizen living abroad may ex- 
clude from U.S. taxation. 

Another tax deduction provided by the 
new law permits tax deductions for lob- 
bying activities before legislatures, if the 
expenses are otherwise “ordinary and 
necessary” business expenses, and are 
concerned with legislation of direct in- 
terest to the taxpayer claiming the de- 
duction. 

DISASTER TAX RELIEF 

Congress March 21, 1962, sent to the 
President a measure, Public Law 87- 
426—signed March 31—permanently 
amending tax law to permit persons in 
disaster areas to deduct, from their tax 
returns, losses caused by natural dis- 
asters which occurred after December 
31 of the tax year, but prior to the final 
filing date. 

CORPORATE, EXCISE TAXES EXTENDED, TRAVEL 
3 TAX CUT 

When Congress on June 28, 1962, en- 
acted Public Law 87-508, most existing 
corporate and excise taxes were extended 
for a year, and transportation and cer- 
tain communication excise taxes were re- 
duced 

The law extends for 1 year, until 
July 1, 1963, the current 52 percent cor- 
porate income tax rates and the current 
rates of excise tax on distilled spirits, 
beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger cars, 
automobile parts and accessories, and 
general telephone service. ‘This provi- 
sion is expected to retain about $2.3 bil- 
lion in Federal reyenues in fiscal 1963, 
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In addition, the law repeals, effective 
November 15, 1962, the 10 percent tax 
on transportation of persons by railroad, 
bus, plane, and water. The law further 
extends from November 16 through June 
30, 1963, the tax on travel by air, but at 
a reduced rate of 5 percent. These pro- 
visions are expected to cost the Govern- 
ment $27.5 million in revenues, for fiscal 
1963, but should provide a needed stim- 
ulant to our transportation industries, 

Also, the law exempts from the trans- 
portation tax, effective November 15, the 
portion of an international air trip that 
is made in the United States, provided 
that any scheduled stopover in this 
country is not more than 6 hours. A loss 
of $2.5 million in revenues is expected 
by the Government because of this pro- 
vision. 

And, the law exempted from the 10 
percent general telephone tax, or the 10 
percent wire mileage tax private lines, 
or leased wires which permit communi- 
cation from one fixed location to an- 
other, if the lines are used in a trade 
or business. 

The 87th Congress in 1962 also ap- 
proved legislation giving transportation 
companies a longer time to apply losses 
against later earnings on their tax re- 
turns. 

The new law applies to railroads, 
local bus and streetcar lines, interstate 
trucking and bus firms whose rates are 
subject to regulation, barge lines, and 
airlines. 

Under it, the companies may carry 
forward losses for 7 years instead of 5 
as provided by present law. 

HEALTH POLICIES’ TAX DEDUCTION 

Congress approved legislation in late 
September that would give a tax deduc- 
tion to life insurance companies that 
write individual accident and health 
policies. 

TAXATION 

To help lessen the outflow of gold 
from the United States, a bill was signed 
on May 4, 1961, amending the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt all foreign 
banks of issue from the U.S. tax on in- 
terest earned on investments in US. 
Government obligations unless the obli- 
gations are held for, or used in connec- 
tion with, the conduct of commercial 
banking functions or other commercial 
activities. 

Two other actions in the field of taxa- 
tion might be mentioned. Public Law 
87-17, approved April 7, 1961, expanded 
the scope of the study which was first 
authorized in 1959 by Public Law 86-272, 
concerning the power of the States to 
impose net income taxes on income de- 
rived from interstate commerce, to in- 
clude all matters pertaining to the tax- 
ation of interstate commerce by the 
States, territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Authority under this act is given to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary and 
the Senate Committee on Finance who 
are making these studies. 

Also passed is a measure which em- 
powers the Internal Revenue Service to 
assign identifying numbers to all tax- 
payers. By the single expedient of pro- 
viding a means by which individuals are 
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identified regardless of discrepancies in 
address or spelling of names, tax evasion 
is made infinitely more difficult. 

PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Through the enactment of Public Law 
87-512, the public debt limit was in- 
creased from $300 billion to $308 billion 
from July 1, 1962, through March 31, 
1963. The law set a ceiling of $305 bil- 
lion from April 1 through June 24, 1963, 
and a ceiling of $300 billion from June 
25 through June 30, 1963, when the debt 
would return to its permanent level of 
$285 billion. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The President in 1961 paid tribute to 
-the diligent and conscientious work that 
was done by the Members of Congress in 
working out the resolution of the many 
problems which were embodied in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961. The 
task which Congress faced was the pro- 
vision of funds needed to permit the 
completion of the 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System by a deadline of 1972. 
Authorized by the 1961 legislation was 
an additional $11.5 billion needed to 
complete the program after hearings on 
the tax features by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Provision was made in the 
legislation for raising approximately $9.6 
billion in additional revenues by increas- 
ing taxes on various highway users, par- 
ticularly the trucking industry, and on 
related rubber industries who manufac- 
ture tires and tubes, and so forth. In 
addition, the present Federal tax of 4 
cents a gallon on gasoline which had 
been scheduled to revert to 3 cents a gal- 
lon on June 30, 1961, was continued. 
At the same time all of the 10 percent 
manufacturers’ excise tax on trucks 
buses, and trailers was diverted into the 
highway trust fund. 

Under the interstate highway pro- 
gram, the Federal Government supplies 
90 percent of the funds and the States 
supply the remaining 10 percent. The 
billboard bonus program, which allows 
the States an additional one-half of 1 
percent reduction in its matching funds 
provided they agree to regulate billboard 
advertising within 660 feet of certain sec- 
tions of the highway system, was ex- 
tended for an additional 2 years, through 
June 30, 1963. 

The legislation also provided an 
amount of $400 million to pay for an in- 
crease in Federal outlays for primary, 
secondary and urban roads, costs of 
which are shared equally by the Federal 
Government and the States. 

President Kennedy said the program 


was beneficial because it “will increase ` 


our defense readiness, decrease the ap- 
palling highway accident toll, lower 
transportation costs, and stimulate eco- 
nomic development.” 

Another act that has been beneficial to 
the U.S. economy was the administra- 
tion program for the development of 
public airports by making additional 
millions available over a 3-year period. 
Also beneficial is the 1962 River and 
Harbors project, funded with $1,041,- 
358,800. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


President Kennedy gave the Federal 
water pollution control program a boost 
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when he enacted into law, during the 
first session, legislation authorizing ap- 
propriations of $570 million through 
June 30, 1967, for Federal grants to help 
communities construct sewage treatment 
plants. The law also increased from $3 
million to $5 million the annual Federal 
matching grants to States for the admin- 
istration of such control programs, avail- 
able through June 30, 1968. 
AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Air Pollution Control Act—Public 
Law 87—761—was extended by the 87th 
Congress for 2 years, through June 30, 
1966. Federal grants and assistance was 
authorized to provide such control. 

In addition, the new law directs the 
Surgeon General to study the amounts 
and kinds of substances discharged from 
motor vehicle exhausts, and to determine 
how much may be safely discharged into 
the atmosphere. 

Under the annual appropriation act for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Congress provided $11,069,- 
000 for all air pollution control activities 
in fiscal 1963. 

The act was initiated in 1955—Public 
Law 84-159—when Congress authorized 
research, and technical and financial as- 
sistance to State, local, and private agen- 
cies interested in air pollution control. 

President Kennedy, during his Febru- 
ary 27 speech of this year, urged that 
the act be extended. 

FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The 87th Congress enacted a conserva- 
tion measure which has been pending for 
many years: the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. This project is a multiple-pur- 
pose plan to divert water from the Fry- 
ingpan River in the Colorado River Basin 
across the Continental Divide to the 
Arkansas River Basin. The project, 
when completed, is to provide supple- 
mental irrigation water, flood control, 
electric power, municipal and industrial 
water to the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. 
President Kennedy in his conservation 
message of March 1, 1962, urged Congress 
to pass the legislation. 

COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION 


Public Law 87-728 approves a “short 
form” repayment contract negotiated 
with the Quincy Columbia Basin Irriga- 
tion District in eastern Washington. 

In addition, the law lifts ceilings on 
Government spending for drainage and 
irrigation work within the district. 

WET LANDS DRAINAGE 


Public Law 87-732 is designed to pro- 
tect wetland waterfowl refuges in the 
Dakotas, and in Minnesota, from drain- 
age. 

g NAVAJO, SAN JUAN -CHAMA 

Public Law 87-483 authorizes two 
water projects in New Mexico; the $135 
million Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, and the $85.8 million initial stage 
of the San Juan-Chama project, which 
would carry water from the western to 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

BAKER RECLAMATION PROJECT 

Congress on September 20 of this year 
approved legislation authorizing $6,168,- 
000 to construct the upper division of the 
Baker Federal reclamation project in 
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the Baker Valley, Oreg. The project is 
to furnish supplemental irrigation for 
18,000 acres near the Powder River; and 
the project would include flood control, 
fish and wildlife conservation, and rec- 
reation facilities. 

PARK AND MILITARY LAND BILLS 


Various bills were enacted, authorizing 
sizable additions to the National Park 
System, including a major accomplish- 
ment in this field of the creation of the 
Cape Cod National Seashore in Massa- 
chusetts, the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore in northern California, and Padre 
Island National Seashore Park, off the 
Texas gulf coast. Also, several bills 
provided for military use of extensive 
land. 

RECREATION IN WILDLIFE RESERVES 

Public Law 87-714 authorized the es- 
tablishment of public recreation facili- 
ties in fish and wildlife conservation 
areas maintained by the Department of 
the Interior. 

POLL TAX CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The House on August 27, 1962, finished 
congressional action on a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment by passing it with 
a rolicall vote. The proposed amend- 
ment would bar the requirement of a 
poll tax as a qualification for voting in 
Federal elections and primaries. 

If the proposed amendment is ratified 
by three-fourths of the States within 7 
years, it would become the 24th to the 
Constitution. 

CIVIL RIGHTS p 

The Congress in 1961 acted to extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
for another 2 years. 

An appropriation of $888,000 for the 
activities of the Commission for fiscal 
1962 was included in the bill. Congress 
in the 2d session appropriated $950,000 
for the Commission, for fiscal 1963. 

EDUCATION 
IMPACTED AREA LEGISLATION AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 

Congress voted a 2-year extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Con- 
gress—the impacted area programs— 
and of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Additional funds—$15,- 
707,000—for fiscal 1962, for maintenance 
and operation of schools under the im- 
pacted areas program, were provided in 
Public Law 87-545 on July 25 of this year. 
The 1962 appropriations law—Publi¢c 
Law 87-582—for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare also 
provides $22,799,000 of Federal funds to 
impacted school areas. ~ 

COLLEGE FACILITIES 


Title IV of the Housing Act of 1961 
provided for an annual increase in the 
loan authorization for college housing 
facilities of $30 million for the years 1961 
through 1964. While most of these 
funds have been used for the construc- 
tion of college dormitories, some also 
have been spent for dining halls, cafe- 
terias, student centers, and so forth. 
Loans for construction of housing facili- 
ties for interns and student nurses have 
also been available. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Public Law 87-447 was enacted May 1. 
1962, authorizing $32 million over à 5-7 
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year period for Federal matching grants 
to help develop and construct educa- 
tional television facilities. 

Upon the law's enactment, the Presi- 
dent said: 

In spite of the vigorous efforts of many 
States and communities, 215 of the televi- 
Sion channels reserved for education 9 years 
ago remain unused. At a time when the 
Wide availability of quality education is vital 

our national growth and security, we must 
Make effective use of all of our educational 
resources, 


The Educational Television Act of 1962 
authorizes $32 million to be appropriated 
Over a 5-year period, beginning in fiscal 
1963, for matching grants to the States, 

erto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia, up to a limit of $1 million per State, 
for the acquisition and installation of 

ion equipment for educational 
television facilities. 
RESEARCH CONTRACT COSTS 


Puble Law 87-638 was enacted in 1962 
to reform administrative functions and 
educational institutions receiving cer- 

Government contracts and grants. 

The new law is to simplify such institu- 
tions administration of cost-type re- 
Search as well as development contracts. 
addition, the law is to facilitate the 
tutions’ budget preparations, and to 
Stimulate more efficient examinations of 
Such contracts when they have run out. 

SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Congress in late 1962 passed legisla- 
tion to revise the State allotment for- 
Mula of the National School Lunch Act 
Of 1946. The revision would apportion 

e Cash assistance funds to the States 
on the basis of the number of children 
actually participating in the school lunch 

rather than on the school-age 
Population of a State, as was provided in 
the original act. 
SPACE PROGRESS 


4 On September 12, President Kennedy, 
€livering a space policy speech at Hous- 
f Tex., during a 2-day tour of U.S. 
SPace facilities, emphasized America’s 
rag achievements and promised fur- 
th efforts in a peaceful space race to 
his Moon. The President denied that 
administration was ignoring the 
opatary possibilities of space at the peril 
the Nation. 
President said: 
bee? not say that we should or will go un- 
an against the hostile misuse of space 
the More than we go unprotected against 
the hostile use of land or sea, but I do say 
with Space cam be explored and mastered 
Out feeding the fires of war. 


On the cost of space exploration, the 
president said the fiscal 1963 space 
dget was $5.4 billion, “a staggering 
ape though somewhat less than we 
5 for cigarettes and cigars every 


Nate total includes $3.7 billion for the 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
tration, the civilian space agency 

th headquarters in Houston, and more 
$1.5 billion for military space pro- 


Poh: Space achievements have been 
nsiderable. The President noted in 
States duston speech that the United 
whi had made 40 of the 45 satellites 

ch had been in orbit during the pre- 
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vious 19 months. Our satellites are far 
more sophisticated and have supplied 
far more knowledge to the people of the 
world than have those of the Soviet 
Union, the President added. 

An additional benefit of the Nation’s 
space effort are the many new companies 
and jobs which are being created. Space 
and related industries are generating 
new demands in investment and skilled 
personnel. 

On August 27—the day after the 447- 
pound instrument-packed American 
satellite, Mariner II started toward the 
planet Venus through the vast emptiness 
of space—the House gave final approval 
to the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962. : 

On August 31, when President Ken- 
nedy signed into law the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962, he called the 
oceasion of historic importance. He 
said that the joint business-Government 
enterprise, to finance the world’s first 
communications satellite, was a project 
in which “the vigor of our competitive 
free enterprise system will be effectively 
used in a challenging new activity on the 
frontier of space.” 

The legislation accomplished two 
things: It provided for the establish- 
ment of a private corporation to set up, 
operate, and own a commercial com- 
munications satellite system; and it 
dramatized the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s high regard for American business, 

Under the law, a profitmaking corpo- 
ration is to be established. The corpora- 
tion's board of directors are to repre- 
sent the Government, the communica- 
tions companies, and the public; this 
distribution is to insure that the three 
interests may equally set the corpora- 
tion’s policy. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission shall set rates for the 
use of the satellite’s facilities. Up to 50 
percent of the stock, selling at about $100 
a share initially, is to be reserved for the 
communications companies, and the rest 
allotted to private investors. 

SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Early in 1961 the President made 
recommendations for a comprehensive 
space program to enable our country to 
be the leader in all aspects of stellar 
technology. 

The Congress in recent years estab- 
lished the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—NASA. 

The Congress has strengthened the 
original act by amendments and cooper- 
ated by making adequate appropriations. 
The importance of the success of NASA, 
and keeping our country in the forefront 
cannot be overemphasized. The Presi- 
dent and Congress recognize this fact. 

The President recommended the au- 
thorization for 1961 of $1,784,300,000 for 
NASA for fiscal year 1962, which the 
Congress has passed. NASA was appro- 
priated $3.7 billion for fiscal 1963. 

In addition, Congress enacted a bill 
amending the existing law revising the 
organizational setup of the NASA and 
the Space Council, and providing for the 
Vice President to preside as Chairman of 
the Space Council. 

OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


At the end of the 2d session of the 
87th Congress, legislation was enacted to 
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encourage development of a long-range 
national oceanographic program. Re- 
sponsibility for developing the program 
belongs, under the law, to the Office of 
Science and Technology, in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

SALINE WATER RESEARCH 


A bill providing for a sharp increase 
of saline water research program was ap- 
proved in 1961 by Congress. 

During the past few years, expendi- 
tures for this important work have been 
running at the rate of less than $2 mil- 
lion a year, Under the expanded pro- 
gram authorized for the next 6 years, 
this amount can be increased by at least 
fivefold. The results of this research 
activity will be of great importance to 
our people, but more broadly, if we are 
successful first, in making salt water eco- 
nomically feasible by giving mankind 
everywhere such results and benefits, we 
could greatly improve our international 
situation. For the shortage of water for 
human consumption and for agricultural 
uses, which problem is rapidly growing, 
is a matter of deep concern throughout 
the world. 

NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Upon the enactment of Public Law 87 
405 on February 16, 1962, a fourth As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce was au- 
thorized, with responsibility for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the Weather 
Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Patent Office, and staff respon- 
sibilities for research and development 
activities pursued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, and the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

AGRICULTURE 

One of the challenges that confronted 
the Kennedy administration when it as- 
sumed office in January 1961 was 
straightening out the mess in the De- 
partment of Agriculture left by the pre- 
vious administration. In this endeavor, 
the administration and Congress have 
had a great measure of success, 

Immediately after Congress came into 
its first session, it was necessary to take 
up the feed grains problem, because the 
time was not far off when crops must be 
planted. The enormous surplus of wheat 
and feed grain, it was feared, would be 
increased if the 1961 crops were not re- 
duced in some way. Oversupply and low 
prices were depressing the agricultural 
industry and taxpayers were having to 
pay for holding nearly $4 billion of 
grains 


Without going into the details of the 
Feed Grain Act, signed into law on 
March 22, 1961, its provisions and pur- 
poses may be briefly stated. A l-year 
emergency program provided specific in- 
centives for farmers to reduce their pro- 
duction of feed grain, making the law 
of supply and demand work for the farm- 
ers. A voluntary cut in acreage and 
crops of feed grains was provided, with 
increased price-support payments to par- 
ticipants in the program for certain 
crops. Farmers responded enthusiasti- 
cally and feed grains production for 1961 
has been brought to a reasonable rate. 
It is estimated that about $750 million, 
in 1961, was added to the 1960 income of 
producers of corn, grain sorghum, oats, 
barley, and soybeans. 
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Even a brief summary of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 would be too lengthy 
for inelusion in the present report. Title 
I. dealing with supply adjustment and 
price stabilization, permitted the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to consult with farm- 
ers and farm commodity organizations 
in developing agricultural programs. 
Producers were permitted to retire up 
to 40 percent of wheat allotments, 10 per- 
cent mandatory and 30 percent volun- 
tary, or 10 acres, whichever is greater. 

The act established payments under 
the wheat control program at 45 percent 
for the mandatory reduction and 60 per- 
cent for the voluntary reduction. The 
1962 feed-grains program is defined in 
title I; the regional marketing order au- 
thority is extended to all agricultural 
commodities not specifically excluded; 
and the National Wool Act is extended 
from March 31, 1962, to March 31, 1966. 
Title IT extended the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
from December 31, 1961, to December 31, 
1964, with increased authorizations and 
other implementing provisions. Title III 
contained the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961. Title 
IV extended to December 31, 1971, the 
final date for entering into contracts un- 
der the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram; extended the school milk pro- 
grams through June 30, 1967; and ex- 
tended the Veterans and Armed Forces 
dairy programs through December 31, 
1964, 

The act, which was finally passed and 
signed by the President on August 8, 
1961, was described by Representative 
HaroLD D. Coor xv, of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as “the most important piece 
of legislation, in the interest of farmers, 
to be enacted in a decade.” 

The agricultural appropriation law for 
fiscal 1962 contained items totaling near- 
ly $6 billion—almost $2 billion more than 
the funds for 1961. 

The increase was largely due to the 
foreign assistance programs which, for 
the first time, were put on a pay-as-you- 
go basis by appropriation of funds for 
the current year. Previously the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had been 
merely reimbursed for the cost of farm 
surpluses disposed of abroad under Pub- 
lic Law 480, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, 
and for related foreign programs. 

During the second session, the far- 
reaching Agriculture Act of 1962 was 
enacted. 

One significant provision of the farm 
bill enables the administration to start 
a 10-year pilot program to convert idle 
farmland to recreation, wildlife and 
other conservation uses. Farmers and 
State and local agencies will be aided 
in cost-sharing programs to establish 
hunting, fishing, boating, and other out- 
door leisure areas and in the redevelop- 
ment of blighted rural areas where un- 
employment may be high. 

Another provision permits the Govern- 
ment to sell surpluses on long-term 
credit to private traders for dollar sales 
overseas. Formerly, the law limited such 
sales to foreign governments for foreign 
currencies. The law also permits pri- 
vate welfare agencies to use surplus food 
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stocks for school lunch programs over- 
seas. 

Of greater importance than the sub- 
sidy programs for 1963 are the wheat 
and feed-grain plans in the measure for 
1964. Wheat is to come under a cer- 
tificate system and tighter controls in 
1964 if the plan is approved by a two- 
thirds vote of farmers in a national 
referendum. 

Corn and other feed grains will, in 
effect, be turned over to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support at a level that 
he believes will not add to the surplus. 
He could set the support price between 
50 and 90 percent of parity, a formula 
designed to give farmers a fair price for 
their products in relation to their cost of 
production. 

That a major effort will be made in 
1963 to amend the permanent provisions 
of the act relating to feed grains is now 
a foregone conclusion. For wheat and 
feed grains, a temporary program for 
1963 was set up. The feed grains pro- 
gram covering corn, barley, and grain 
sorghums will work this way: 

Producers can participate voluntarily 
by reducing their 1959-60 base acreage 
by a minimum of 20 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent. This reduction will 
make them eligible for price supports at 
$1.20 a bushel for corn. The supports 


on other feed grains are set in relation to 


corn. 

A similar program will be in effect for 
wheat next year. Cooperating farmers 
will get 18 cents a bushel to make up 
the difference between a support price of 
$1.82 a bushel and the current price of 
$2 a bushel. They will also receive pay- 
ments for making land idle. 

In 1984, however, the wheat program is 
to shift to a stricter control plan. ‘The 
present national planting allotment of 
55 million acres is to be abandoned and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to set the 
number of acres needed to produce the 
total requirement for wheat. Producers 
are to be paid for the acres they are re- 
quired to divert from production for 2 
years. The 15-acre exemption was elim- 
inated from the permanent law but was 
extended to the 1963 crop by an amend- 
ment passed shortly before the end of the 
session. 

Farmers will also be issued certificates 
for that portion of their crop that would 
normally be marked for domestic con- 
sumption and for export. These cer- 
tificates will be worth about 60 cents a 
bushel, the difference between a support 
price of $1.40 a bushel and the present 
$2 a bushel. 

All other wheat for seed and livestock 
feed will be supported at $1.40 a bushel. 
The certificates will be negotiable and 
millers and other processors will be re- 
quired to have them for all wheat used 
for food or sent overseas. 

Agricultural appropriations for fiscal 
1963 amounted to $5,487,029,500. 

In addition to the laws just discussed, 
Congress passed many others affecting 
agriculture. Only the Sugar Act can be 
listed because of the space limitations of 
this report. 

SUGAR ACT 


The world's largest importer of sugar 
is the United States. U.S. sugar con- 
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sumption in 1961 was 9.7 million tons; of 
which 4.3 million were imported. The 
imports have been governed under a 
quota for importers, set by the 1934 
Sugar Act, and have been divided an- 
nually among foreign nations. 

In 1960, the U.S. sugar-purchasing 
program was altered drastically by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's decision to cut off 
purchases of Cuban sugar, which had to- 
taled more than two-thirds of the whole 
U.S. import quota. Other Latin Amer- 
ican countries requested increased 
shares, and they received them on a tem- 
porary basis pending congressional ac- 
tion on new sugar legislation. 

The new law, as enacted—Public Law 
87-535—retained the quota and premium 
systems, but cut the import quota and 
provided for gradual scaling down of the 
premiums. 

Specifically, the law provided for an 
increase, from 55 to 66 percent, of the 
sugar market for domestic producers. 
And, it provided an import quota of 
1,205,000 tons for 27 countries, plus a 
special allocation for the Philippines in 
accordance with a treaty. 

Also, the law provides a reserve of 
1,635,000 tons for Cuba, should it be 
freed from Communist rule, with the 
same amount to be bought elsewhere at 
the world price in the interim. 

In addition, the law reduced by 10 per- 
cent, annually, premium payments, 
pending congressional review in 1964. 

Congressional action on sugar legisla- 
tion was completed on July 15 when the 
House passed and sent to the President 
certain amendments to the Sugar Act. 
The amendments—signed into Public 
Law 87-539—permit the President to 
boost by 150,000 tons the annual U.S. 
sugar purchases from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

When the President signed the amend- 
ments into law on July 21, 1962, he also 
issued an Executive order allocating the 
extra quotas to the Dominican Republic 
and Argentina, raising the former coun- 
try’s sugar marketing quota to 320,000 
tons, and establishing for the latter 
country a quota of 20,000 tons. 

DU PONT STOCK DIVESTITURE 


In 1962 Congress approved legislation 
providing tax relief to individual Du 
Pont Co. stockholders who received dis- 
tributions of General Motors stock as @ 
result of a 1961 Supreme Court order. 
The order required Du Pont to divest it- 
self of its 63 million shares of GM stock 
within 10 years. The legislation became 
Public Law 87-403 on February 2, 1962. 

RENEGOTIATION ACT 


The Renegotiation Act of 1951 was ex- 
tended for 2 years, from June 30, 1962, 
to June 30, 1964, under legislation passed 
by the 87th Congress, 2d session. The 
act, Public Law 87-520, prescribes 4 
method by which the Government may 
regain “excessive profits” charged by pri- 
vate firms on defense contracts and re- 
lated subcontracts with certain specified 
departments. = 

DRUG LAW 

A significant achievement of the 87th 
Congress was the enactment of the Drug 
Amendments Act of 1962. This law au- 
thorizes thorough Federal inspection for 
factories producing prescription drugs. 
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Drugs must be produced under good 
Manufacturing practices, must be safe, 
and must meet the quality and purity 
Characteristics claimed for them, accord- 
ing to the new law. 

New drugs cannot be marketed until 
Specific approval is granted by the Food 
and Drug Administration, and a manu- 
facturer must show substantial evidence 
that a new drug will have the effect 
Claimed for it. 

The Government may withdraw from 
the market any drug believed to present 
an imminent hazard to the public. 

Government controls over the manu- 
facture of certain antibiotics are ex- 
tended to all of them. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AIRLINES 


The Civil Aeronautics Board now has 

bermanent authority to license and regu- 

supplemental—nonscheduled—air- 

ines, because of the enactment of Pub- 

lic Law 87-528. 

The law authorizes the CAB to license 

Supplemental carriers to engage in char- 
services. ? 
ANTITRUST DOCUMENTS 


On September 7, 1962, Congress ap- 
Proved legislation to compel certain busi- 
Nesses to release to the Justice Depart- 
ment corporate records for use in civil 
antitrust investigations. The law per- 
mits documents to be obtained only from 
companies under investigation, and 

ts their use to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 
SAVINGS AND LOAN FIRMS’ APARTMENT HOUSE 
LOANS 

Congress on September 30, 1962, ap- 
Proved legislation that would permit fed- 
erally insured savings and loan associa- 

ns to invest more of their assets in 
apartment buildings. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

In 1961, Congress enacted legislation 
authorizing the Export-Import Bank to 
Zuarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
Sure political and credit risks arising in 
isl tion with U.S. exports. Such leg- 
iac on is important for placing Amer- 

exports on an equal basis with for- 
competitors. 
NATIONAL BANKS 
The 


D 87th Congress, 2d session, ap- 
doved legislation to allow national banks 
and certain other federally supervised 
banks to form corporations to perform 
— booking, and data-processing 
Services, 


TEXTILE IMPORTS 


67 rough the enactment of Public Law 
~488, the President's authority to regu- 
imports of textiles and agricultural 
ucts was extended. 
ALL-CHANNEL TV SET BILL 


moais law is designed to make television 

of 5 competitive by encouraging growth 

tio © number of commercial and educa- 
nal television stations. 

The legislation authorizes the Com- 
fa n to require television set manu- 
wa ers to equip sets to receive the 70 
in high frequency (UHF) channels 

Addition to the 12 very high frequency 

ls that most sets now pick up. 
lee tesident Kennedy recommended the 

Sislation during his March 15, 1962, 
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message to Congress, discussing protec- 
tion of U.S. consumers’ interests. 
RETIRED OFFICERS SALESMANSHIP PROHIBITION 


Congress and the President enacted 
into public law legislation which amends 
conflict-of-interest laws concerning re- 
tired military officers. The new amend- 
ment provides, among other things, a 
uniform penalty of loss of retirement pay 
for retired Regular officers of the military 
services, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the Public Health Service, if 
they engage in selling to, or contracting 
with, any agency of the Defense Depart- 
ment, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, 
within 3 years after the date of re- 
tirement. 

SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


To minimize ill effects that may occur 
from the enactment of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, Congress in 1962 en- 
acted Public Law 87-550 to empower the 
Small Business Administration to aid 
small business firms injured by imports 
allowed by the Trade Act. And, Con- 
gress increased the total SBA revolving 
fund authorization from $1,200 million 
to $1,666 million. 

The new small business law, among 
other things, limits the maximum 
amount outstanding at any one time for 
regular business, prime contract, and dis- 
aster loans to $1,325 million, and for 
Small Business Investment Corporation 
programs under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 to $341 million. 

Because the funds for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s loan program were 
exhausted at the end of August 1961, 
Congress appropriated an additional $20 
million as a stopgap measure—Public 
Law 87-198—pending passage of bills 
providing funds and containing amend- 
ments to the Small Business Investment 
Act. 

Public Law 87-305 contained author- 
ization for $725 million to be used for 
loans to small business—an increase of 
$105 million over the current amount. 
This covers both the prime contract re- 
volving fund and the business loan fund. 


A second important act incorporates 
several major changes in the Small 
Business Investment Act, which gives 
tax shelter to companies established to 
aid small business. 
WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 

OF 1962 


On March 20, 1962, upon signing into 
Public Law 87-420, the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1962, 
President Kennedy said: 

{The provisions of the act corrected] seri- 
ous deficiencies in the basic legislation and 
represent a major advance in our effort to 
protect the economic security of our labor 
force. 

Now the act will give the more than 44 
million workers covered by welfare and pen- 
sion plans greater assurance of accurate and 
full disclosures of plan operations. The re- 
ports required will now parallel those re- 
quired in connection with the handling of 
the funds of labor unions. 

At the present time, employee assets in 
our Nation's welfare and pension 
total nearly $60 billion; by 1970, they will 
tote] $90 billion. I believe that the men 
and women who are the beneficiaries of these 
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programs have a right to expect that these 
vast sums of money- representing their 


future welfare—are protected by our laws. 


The legislation that the President 
signed strengthens the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act of 1958. 

The new legislation, in part, authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to conduct in- 
vestigations where he has reasonable 
cause to believe that investigation might 
disclose violations of the act, provided 
that, in the case of annual financial re- 
ports, he first requires their certification 
by a certified public accountant. 

OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION 
WORK HOURS ACT 


On August 13, 1962, the Work Hours 
Act of 1962 was signed into law by the 
President. The act established stand- 
ards for working hours and overtime pay 
for laborers and mechanics employed on 
projects done under Federal contract or 
with Federal aid. 

The law provides for a 40-hour work 
week, with not less than time and one- 
half for overtime work thereafter. The 
preceding legislation had permitted up 
to a 45-hour work week before providing 
overtime compensation. 

The new law replaces, with a single 
statute, a series of 8-hour day laws, en- 
acted between 1892 and 1940, which 
prescribed a standard 8-hour day for 
employees of Government contractors or 
subcontractors. 

The new law applies to the following 
Federal legislation: Federal-Aid High- 
way Acts; Housing Acts; Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act; Federal Air- 
port Act; School Survey and Construc- 
tion Act of 1950—aiding impacted area 
schools—Defense Housing and Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1951; Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act; Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950; and the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961. 

MIGRATORY LABOR 


President Kennedy on September 26, 
1962, enacted a measure that authorizes 
a 3-year program of Federal grants 
up to $3 million annually to help estab- 
lish clinics and other health projects for 
this group. 

The funds will be used to stimulate 
State and local health agencies in areas 
seriously affected by the seasonal impact 
of migratory workers. 

PENSIONS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 

On September 28, 1962, Congress ap- 
proved legislation to permit professional 
and self-employed persons to lay aside 
each year for their retirement 10 per- 
cent of their earned income, or $2,500, 
whichever is smalier, and receive deduc- 
tions from their tax liability for doing 
50. 

Fifty cents of every dollar put into 
such a pension plan would be tax de- 
ductible up to a maximum of $1,250 a 
year. An owner- employee could partici- 
pate by providing pension plans for any- 
one in his employ for 3 years. His con- 
tribution to his employees’ pension also 
would be tax deductible. 


VETERANS’ DISABILITY INCREASES 


Veterans with service-connected disa- 
bilities received an increase in their com- 
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pensation payments under Public Law 
87-645, signed by the President on Sep- 
tember 7 of this year. 

President Kennedy, in his January 18, 
1962, budget message, asked for disability 
payments to be increased by approxi- 
mately $65 million; the current law is 
estimated to increase such payments by 
2 little over $98 million. 

The law is designed to reflect increases 
in the cost of living since the last com- 
pensation increase in 1957, and to more 
adequately compensate the most seri- 
ously disabled. Those who have sacri- 
ficed part of themselves for our Nation's 
security well deserve the benefits of this 
law. 

VA SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIATIONS 


The President on February 13, 1962 
approved Public Law 87-404, which pro- 
vided supplemental appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration, for fiscal 
1962. The law appropriated $55 million 
for readjustment payments to Korean 
war veterans attending school under the 
GI bill of rights. And the law trans- 
ferred $115,247,000 from funds set aside 
fpr direct home loans to veterans, and 
made the sum available for the VA loan 
guaranty revolving fund. 

Among veterans’ legislation enacted in 
1961 are: 

First. A bill to extend the veterans 
guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
gram and to provide additional funds for 
the veterans’ direct loan program. 

This act extends expiration dates for 
the home loan programs for World War 
Il and Korean veterans. 

Second. A bill relating to special in- 
surance dividends for certain veterans of 
the Korean conflict. 

This act provides for the immediate 
payment of dividends on insurance here- 
tofore issued under section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, which has been converted or ex- 
changed for new insurance under such 
section. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


On August 20, 1962, President Kennedy 
signed into law 87-592 legislation to re- 
form the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The purpose of the reform was 
to speed up the Commission's handling 
of major cases. 

The law, among other things, author- 
ized the SEC to delegate authority for 
making decisions on quasi-judicial and 
certain specific rulemaking actions to a 
panel of commissioners, an individual 
Commissioner, a hearing examiner, or 
an employee board. The law, however, 
prohibited the Commission from dele- 
gating any of its general rulemaking 
powers. x 

The 87th Congress enacted much other 
legislation to reform and revise the pro- 
cedures of the regulatory commissions. 
Unfortunately, space limitations pre- 
clude their description in this report. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The prompt administration of justice 
by our courts, as well as effective law en- 
forcement to protect law-abiding citi- 
zents, and to detect and prosecute crimes 
of all kind, particularly organized crime, 
with adequate laws to enable enforce- 
ment, is a matter of primary importance. 
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The President and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy are to be highly com- 
plimented for their leadership and af- 
firmative activity in these fields. 

The following measure was enacted 
into law: 

A bill providing for 73 additional dis- 
trict and circuit judges. 

This act, one of major importance, 
will assure decongestion of the Federal 
court calendar, for justice delayed is 
justice denied. 

CRIME LAWS 


In response to recommendations by 
Attorney General Kennedy for legisla- 
tion to combat organized crime and 
racketeering, and to meet criminal acts 
in other directions, legislation was en- 
acted: 

First. To prohibit travel or transpor- 
tation in commerce in aid of racketeer- 
ing enterprises. 

Second. A bill with respect to the 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related 
information. 

Third. A bill to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat inter- 
state crime and to assist the States in 
the enforcement of their criminal laws 
by prohibiting the interstate transporta- 
tion of wagering paraphernalia. 

Fourth. Extending the Fugitive Felon 
Act. 

Fifth. A bill to further protect the in- 
ternal security of the United States by 
providing penalties for malicious damage 
to certain communications facilities, 

Sixth. A bill amending the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938. 

Seventh. A bill to prohibit the 
counterfeiting of State obligations in 
certain cases. 

Eighth. A bill to extend the applica- 
tion of chapter 37 of title 18 relating to 
espionage and censorship. 

Ninth. A bill supplementing existing 
criminal laws providing a more effective 
deterrent to willful destruction and dam- 
age of property moving in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

SMITH ACT AMENDMENT 

Public Law 87-486, approved June 19, 
1962, redefines the term “organize” as 
used in the 1940 Smith Act, which out- 
lawed conspiracy to overthrow the U.S. 
Government. The new law added a new 
paragraph to the act, defining the prohi- 
bition against organizing a group advo- 
cating forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment as applying not only to the initial 
act of bringing the group into being, but 
also to continuing organizational activ- 
ities, such as recruiting new members or 
conducting classes. 

REORGANIZATION PLANS 


Congress in the first session, passed 
legislation to extend to June 1, 1963, the 
powers of the President to submit reor- 
ganization plans, 

RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Congress authorized $12 million an- 
nually to promote economic and social 
development in the Ryukyu Islands. 
Previously, the authorization had been 
$6 million annually. This was one of a 
number of laws that Congress passed 
affecting areas administered by the 
United States, but not the States. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEE CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST LAW 


The 87th Congress, near the end of its 
2d session, passed legislation to make 
major revisions in Federal Government 
conflict-of-interest laws. 

It is the first important attempt to 
make uniform and bring up to date the 
century-old patchwork of legislation 
aimed at preventing present and former 
Government employees from improperly 
mixing private interest with their public 
office. 

POSTAL RATE INCREASE 

Legislation providing for an increase 
in postal rates was approved in the last 
part of the 2d session, 87th Congress. 
The following lists some of the rates that 
have been raised, in order to reduce the 
postal deficit: 

A 1-cent increase per ounce on first- 
class letters, from 4 to 5 cents; post cards, 
from 3 to 4 cents; airmail letters, from 7 
to 8 cents, and airmail cards, from 5 to 
6 cents, all effective next January 7. 

In second-class mail, magazines 
newspapers, the 90-year-old free in- 
county mailings of small county news- 
papers would be eliminated. The rate 
on them would be 1 cent a pound and 
one-eighth of 1 cent minimum charge per 
piece in 1963 and 1964, and it would rise 
to 114 cents a pound and continuation of 
the one-eighth of 1-cent minimum dur- 
ing the 1865 calendar year. 

FEDERAL PAY RAISE 


President Kennedy approved in 1962 
legislation to raise the salaries of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and 
to adjust the Federal pay scale to make 
Federal salaries and those in private in- 
dustry generally comparable, wherever 
possible. 

An average pay raise of about 10 per- 
cent will be given the more than 1.6 mil- 
lion nonwage board employees, to be 
effective in two stages; the first at the 
start of the first pay period after enact- 
ment into law, and January 1, 1964. 

The million classified workers in the 
Federal and District Governments would 
get average annual increases of $342 
and $261, or 5.5 and 4.1 percent over the 
two steps. The 590,000 postal workers 
would get average raises of $446 
$138, or 8.6 and 2.6 percent. 

Other Federal employees affected by 
the new pay act will receive pay increases 
roughly equivalent to the above figures. 

FEDERAL PENSION INCREASE 


Congress and the Kennedy adminis- 
tration approved legislation in 1962 to 
provide a 5-percent increase, effective 
January 1, 1963, for 630,000 retirees and 
survivors. In addition, the law provides, 
among other things, an automatic in- 
crease in benefits of 3 percent when liv- 
ing costs rise by that amount. 

In addition, more legislation enacted 
of interest to Federal employees is: 

First, a bill relating to interest earning 
of Treasury issues held by the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. 

This act is important in that it will 
strengthen the financial integrity of the 
retirement and disability fund, and as 8 
result of a new civil service formula the 
interest rate currently will be at least 1 
percent in excess of the interest rate pro- 
vided under the old formula. 
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Second, 1961 legislation providing for 
increase in top grade positions under the 
Classification Act of 1949, and research 
and development positions of scientists 
and engineers. 

This legislation has been under con- 
Sideration for several years, and is a 
Marked contribution toward efficiency in 
the agencies covered by this law. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


With reference to the District of 
Columbia, the most important piece of 
legislation which the current Congress 
Passed was legislation which set up the 
election machinery for the District in 
Preparation for the Presidential elections 
of 1964. On March 29, 1961, the 23d 
amendment was ratified by the required 

-quarters of the States. This 
&mendment gives to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote for 
Presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates in national elections, a right they 
have not had since the District was cre- 
ated at the beginning of the 19th 
Century. 

To carry on the important activities 
of the various departments and offices 
ol the District of Columbia government 
in the fiscal year 1962, Congress this year 
approved appropriations totaling $270,- 
067.897. Federal payments to the Dis- 
trict totaling $32,753,000 and loan au- 

tions totaling $29 million were also 
approved. For fiscal 1963, the District 
Teceived a total appropriation of $288,- 
986,350; the Federal payment was $33,- 
193,000. 

The action of Congress in the 1961 
Session to transfer from the Federal Gov- 
ernment ownership and administration 
8 Freedmen's Hospital in Washington. 

O., to Howard University, and to au- 
thorize appropriations for the construc- 
tion of a new hospital to replace the 

y inadequate and antiquated pres- 
ent establishment, will meet with general 
approval. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA JUVENILE COURT 


1 Appointment of two additional judges 
Or the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia was authorized when Public 
1962 87-413 was enacted on March 9, 


2. 
Judge. Previously, the court had one 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
The 87th Congress granted congres- 
Siona] consent to the creation of a Dela- 
Joe River and Bay Authority by New 
8 and Delaware, and other inter- 
te compacts. 
CONCLUSION 


tow conclusion, it is evident that the 
bee impact of the legislation approved 
à the 87th Congress is a vindication of 
the tem of government well adapted to 
0 € needs of a great country and a di- 
1 people. Our far-reaching record is 
ple evidence that this Congress was 
th Constant and continuous contact with 
© entire people of this Nation. 
a We labored long and hard. We wrote 
Genes which will stand as an out- 
the ding tribute to the effectiveness of 
democratic system and as a monu- 
ont t to the constructive forces which 
Y freedom can muster. 
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The Menace of Contaminated Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing recognition among our people 
and public officials of the increasing 
threat to health and life itself posed by 
the increase in air pollution. 

In the New York-New Jersey metro- 
politan area, part of which I represent, 
the problem is immense and the obstacles 
to its solution are great. 

One of the most effective ways of stim- 
ulating action, however, is the publica- 
tion of detailed and factual reports of 
the dangers caused by contamination of 
the air. An excellent example of such a 
report was published recently in the 
Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger and the New 
Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, among 
other Newhouse newspapers. 

I urge our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, to 
read this extremely disturbing survey, 
written by the Newhouse papers’ science 
specialist, Charles Schaeffer. We might 
ask ourselves whether we are doing 
enough in cooperation with States, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, to curb this 
growing threat. 

The article follows: 

CONTAMINATED AIR GROWING MENACE TO 

HeaLTH—MANY CITIES FACE POLLUTION 

THREAT 


(Air pollution is now a threat of varying 
degrees in 6,000 American cities. This arti- 
cle analyzes the formidable problems con- 
fronting the experts, some of the harmful 
effects of poisoned air on health, and a look 
at the tial of antifume devices on the 
upcoming 1963 automobiles.) 

(By Charles Schaeffer) 

WasHincton.—The Government is ready- 
ing a major campaign to arouse the public 
against poisoned air. 

Polluted air from factories, powerplants, 
burning dumps, apartment house incinera- 
tors and especially motor vehicles now affilcts 
6,000 American cities. At its worst polluted 
air is a killer—at its mildest a culprit behind 
ugly phenomena ranging from bronchitis to 
spoiled spinach plants. 

Yet most industrial-city dwellers breathe 
their allotted 15,000 daily quarts of air with 
hardly a murmur of protest. Excepting the 
outcry in smog-blighted Los Angeles and 
lesser protests in some east coast cities, 
Americans are strangely docile about this 
growing menace to their health. 

The attack on apathy will be launched here 
December 10-12 in a national Let's Clear 
the Air Conference. Fifteen hundred ex- 

will present evidence calculated to 
shock cities into grappling with the problem. 
The facts aren’t pretty. 

The known air pollution damage bill now 
exceeds an alarming $8 billion annually. 
This is in the form of injury to livestock and 
vegetation, corrosion, in auto accidents and 
airline delays caused by smog-limited visi- 
bility, and in cheapened property values, 
And the mounting bill says nothing of the 
suffering or of the untimely deaths of per- 
sons with chronic lung disorders—those most 
susceptible to contaminated air. 

At a similar conference 4 years ago scien- 
tists, technicians, industry, and government 
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Officials spotlighted technical advances in the 
science of measuring and controlling poi- 
soned air. Though participants went away 
better informed, they evolved nothing that 
could be considered a battle plan. 

This year’s conference planners have a 
new goal: to inform the public of the grow- 
ing threat and to show citizens something 
can be done about it—if they abandon a 
let-George-do-it attitude. 

TWOFOLD GOAL 


No overnight cure-alls will emerge, but the 
climate appears better for greater national 
action. Planners cite these plusses: 

An administration publicly committed to 
doing more about cleaning up the air. 

A Welfare Secretary, Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
former Cleveland mayor, whom Washington 
specialists are banking on to drive home to 
fellow mayors the necessity of controlling 
air pallution at the municipal level. 

The ultimate national goal of air pollu- 
tion control is twofold: to prevent death 
and illness and to reduce substantially the 
huge damage bill. But one of the discour- 
aging aspects to Federal air pollution officials 
is a national budget of only some $11 million, 
divided 80-20 per cent between research and 
technical training. 

Locally, States and cities are spending a 
mere $8 million—more than half of this by 
California alone. The median annual ex- 
penditure, then, is about 10 cents per per- 
son, a fraction of what the government pours 
into national defense to protect its citizens 
on another front. 

This * * is a pretty gloomy picture,” 
V. G. MacKenzie, chief of the U.S. Public 
Service's Air Pollution Division, said re- 
cently. 

A two-pronged action program designed to 
accelerate research into the sources, nature, 
and effects of air pollution is needed now, 
MacKenzie says. And the experts must start 
applying—to a far greater degree—data they 
already have. 

FORMIDABLE JOB 


“We know how to control or prevent the 
great majority of air pollutant emissions but 
the equipment and technical knowledge 
available are not being applied,” he says. 

What anxious officials want—and will dis- 
cuss as an underlying theme of the Decem- 
ber conference—is a national blueprint to 
be developed cooperatively by government 
and industry and supported by the public. 

Some of the dotted lines are already 
sketched in by a special task force on air 
pollution research goals, created by the 
Surgeon General following the 1958 national 
conference. Briefly, recommendations en- 
vision expenditures of $32 million by 1968. 
Responsibility for the extra financing would 
be 40 percent Federal, 32 percent State and 
local, and 28 percent industry. 

Everybody involved sees a formidable job 
ahead. In the 6,000 communities with air 
pollution problems only 106 have full-time 
program staffs. Only 28 of these employ 
5 or more full-time workers, while others 
have part-time staffs. 

In Washington the outlook for federally 
motived action is better than in the States. 
President Kennedy, in a message on natural 
resources, outlined a course providing “new 
leadership, r , and financial and tech- 
nical assistance for the control of air pol- 
lution.” 

There is no such clear statement of policy 
and intent by the States. Signs are improv- 
ing, however. Fifteen States now have au- 
thorized antipollution programs: There 
were none in 1950. : 


AIR CAN BE CLEANED 


But no antipollution program will work 
without industry's cooperation—and Govern- 
ment officials know this, Industry reports 
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that it spends $300 million annually in vari- 
ous forms of air pollution control, but what- 
ever the figure, pollutions still abound in 
many places such as the industrial upper 
Ohio River Valley. 

Two years ago Consumers Union measured 
185 tons of dustfall per square mile monthly 
on nine valley towns—contrasted with 55 
tons per square mile in Chicago’s dirty Loop 
district. 

The fact remains that pollution can be 
controlled and the technical devices for 
sharply reducing emissions by steel factories 
and coal-burning plants are available at a 
price. 

Some companies have made a start. One 
Ohio Valley steel firm equipped its blast fur- 
naces with electrostatic precipitators, one of 
the available types of dust-catching equip- 
ment, at a cost of $3 million. Another spent 
$5,500,000 for similar devices. s 

If it’s true that dirty air could be cleaned 
up with existing technology, why doesn't it 
happen? Cost, for one thing. As Theodore 
B. Merrill, a Business Week editor, put it to 
a symposium on the economic and social ef- 
fects of air pollution: 

“Nobody is going to put in any kind of con- 
trol devices that cost him money unless he 
has to * * *. There must be sanctions 
against industry or else it is going to pollute 
the air. * * It simply has to be unpropfit- 
able for an industry to pollute the air or 
else they are going to pollute it, because it 
is cheaper to use the air for a sewer than to 
pay for keeping it clean.” 

TROUBLE IN CAPITAL 


A major source of pollution in urban areas 
(90 percent of the US. city population now 
live in problem spots) is the Nation's 75 
million motor vehicles, Billions of pounds 
of pollutants in the form of hydrocarbons, 
oxides of nitrogen, carbon monoxide, lead 
and sulfur dioxide—belched into the alr 
every year—will mount as the Nation’s auto 
fieet increases to an estimated 90 to 100 mil- 
lion by 1970, 

The once-clean Nation's Capital Is on its 
way to becoming a shockingly bad example 
of this air-pollution problem. Air pollu- 
tion detectives are warning the Capital to 
prepare for denser smog unless officials act 
to muzzle multiplying sources of bad air. 

In July, technicians atop a Government 
building tabulated a record .41 parts of oxi- 
dant per million parts of air—a third higher 
than the previous peak of 31 at the same air 
sampling station last October. A 25 factor 
is sufficient to cause watering eyes; smog- 
wracked Los Angeles generally records an 
oxidant level double the Washington read- 


ing. 

In Washington, as in other urban areas, 
unburned gases from automobile exhausts 
and other sources, irradiated by sunlight, are 
chain reacting to form photochemical smog. 
Researchers for the first time recently de- 
monstrated the development of true lung 
cancer, similar to human tumors, in mice 
subjected to ozonized gasoline, a simulated 
smog. 

Creation of animal lung cancers with lab- 
oratory-created auto fumes strengthens the 
case of researchers who link mounting pollu- 
tion to the increasing lung-cancer death rate 
among American men. 

BRONCHITIS ON RISE 

There is no unanimous agreement today. 
But even cautious observers can't dispute 
statistics showing that: 

City dwellers run a 100-percent greater 
risk of developing lung cancer than rural 
residents (in cities over 1 million lung can- 
cer is the cause of 29.4 deaths per 100,000 
contrasted with a rate of 14.6 in rural areas). 

Chronic bronchitis, the third leading killer 
in Great Britain and a leading cause of in- 
dustrial absenteeism, is on the rise in this 
country. 
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Emphysema, a chronic incapacitating lung 
disease involving progressive loss of the 
breathing function and possible heart fail- 
ure, has soared fivefold as a death cause in 
the past decade. 

Sharp rises in Washington's pollution, 
coupled with forecasts of more to come, 
heighten the suspicion that motor vehicles 
are a chief villain in cities of similar make- 
up. The Nation’s Capital is uniquely lack- 
ing in the type of heavy industry that emp- 
ties pollutants into the air of other locales. 
Conversely, its 685,000 moter vehicles belch 
thousands of pounds of hydrocarbons and 
oxides of nitrogen into the air every year. 

Nationally, motor vehicles annually foul 
the air with more than 170 billion pounds of 
carbon monoxide, 21 billion pounds of or- 
ganic vapors, or unburned emissions known 
as hydrocarbons, and 4 billion pounds of 
smog-producing oxides of nitrogen. Add to 
this millions of pounds of aldehydes, sul- 
fur compounds, organic acids and solids 
such as zinc, lead, and other metallic oxides 
and the problem becomes formidable. 

Calculations of pollution from the Na- 
tion’s 70 million motor vehicles (together 
with a projection of 100 million by 1970) 2 
years ago prompted Congress to order a 
hurry-up study. 

The report, made public recently, got 
scanty distribution. 

COFACTOR IN CANCER 


Preliminary evidence shows a tendency of 
chemical emissions—under sunlight—to 
change rapidly into compounds even more 
irritating than the “parent” substances. 
One of these experiments with simulated 
smog created lung cancers in mice. 

Laboratory researchers infected a strain of 
mice with influenza virus. Upon recovery, 
groups of animals breathed either clean air 
or air containing ozonized gasoline. Other 
uninfected mice were identically exposed to 
either pure air or simulated smog. 

When the results were in, the uninfected 
animals showed no change in their lungs. 
Mice infected with the flu and exposed to 
pure air showed symptoms associated with 
the lungs of city dwellers and heavy 
smokers. Strikingly, 30 percent of the ani- 
mals which had been infected and exposed 
to laboratory smog had true cancers. 

“It would appear, therefore, that there is 
evidence that air pollutants, related to ve- 
hicular emissions, play a role, at least as a 
cofactor, in the production of lung cancers 
under these conditions,” says Dr. Richard A. 
Prindle, Deputy Chief of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Air Pollution Division. 

Moreover, the sex ratio of cancerous mice 
Was 29 males compared to 9 females. This 
ratio is very similar to that found in hu- 
mans and certainly wasn't the result of dif- 
fering occupational or smoking habits in the 
test animal. 

Scientists emphasize the ifs, buts, and 
maybes of auto fumes as a triggering cause 
of bronchial disease symptoms. Other air- 
pollution sources are implicated along with 
cars and trucks. But this much is clear 
about city living. When emphysema victims 
are placed in pure-air chambers, their 
breathing improves. Restored to their nor- 
mal polluted city atmosphere, they show 
further deterioration of the breathing 
function. 

ANTIFUME DEVICE 


Emphysema’s onsets, which are still a 
mystery, involve millions of tiny air sacs in 
the lungs. As the disease advances, several 
tiny sacs merge into a larger sac—somewhat 
in the manner that tiny bubbles unite to 
form a large bubble. This means less surface 
area for respiratory gas-exchange; and ulti- 
mately as both lungs are attacked, the vic- 
tim’s breathing is impaired. Among victims 
over 45 the death rate rises sharply—either 
from heart failure or pneumonia, 
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Laboratory experimenters have found a 
potentially significant effect of irritating 
pollutants on hairlike cilia lining the sur- 
faces of respiratory passages. Normally, cilia 
sweep mucus and particles from the lungs. 
But exposure to urban pollution such RS 
ozone and sulfur oxides slows down the 
beating of the cilia and consequently im- 
pedes their cleansing action. Some observers 
believe the slowdown explains the Increased 
susceptiblity to disease of laboratory animals 
preexposed to irritating gas pollutants. 

Late Inst year, automobile manufacturers, 
responding to a warning by then Welfare Sec- 
retary Abraham Ribicoff, agreed to help re- 
duce motor vehicle pollution. Consequently: 
when 1963 models soon begin rolling off the 
assembly lines they'll be equipped with 8 
built-in antifume device called “blowby.” 

There is nothing new in the blowby tech- 
nique. Such systems have been in fleet use 
for nearly 20 years in some commercial ve- 
hicles, taxis, and foreign cars. Test vehicles 
in Los Angeles County have run up 2 million 
miles with no adverse results or complaints- 
And recently, District of Columbia officials 
ordered blowby devices for its new cars and 
the General Service Administration, the 
Nation's housekeeping agency, is buying 
blowbys for Government vehicles. This is to 
cut pollution and to set a national example. 

POINT FOR DEBATE 

The blowby, at its simplest, is a pipe which 
returns unburned h bons from the 
crankcase to the engine. About 15 percent 
to 40 percent of the pollution attributed to 
motor vehicles escapes from the crankcas®- 
Blowbys may reduce this pollution 25 percent 
on the average, The devices will not affect 
emissions escaping from the tailpipes, 

A variety of other devices, called “after- 
burners,” have been proposed to neutralize 
tailpipe emissions. Essentially, these are 
mufflers that oxidize carbon monoxide 
unburned fuel in the exhaust gases through ® 
catalytic process. But there are numerous 
problems thwarting uniform adoption by De- 
troit. 

Initially, the blowby reduction of pollution 
will be slight. More than 60 million pre- 1963 
models will be unequipped because few mo- 
torists will voluntarily go out and buy the 
device. Until the Nation's old motor vehicle 
fleet is gradually replaced—perhaps in § 
years—crankcase pollutants will persist. 

Another problem arises. With the mount- 
ing volume of cars and trucks, uncontro 
tailpipe emissions might well cancel out the 
blowby contribution. 

This, along with other air pollution prob- 
lems, is a point for debate here at a nati 
Let's clear the air’ conference in December. 

Findings of the auto-fumes study to- 
gether with data from numerous other 
studies will add important weapons to thé 
arsenal of Government pollution fighters. 

Arthur G. Stern, executive secretary of the 
conference, told this reporter, “The truth 15 
that we must begin now to clear the pollu 
air that too often blankets our cities Of 
face the prospect of an increasing drain on 
our national health and welfare.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 24 I received from one of 
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gon's colorful personalities, a man be- 

loved by many, a letter containing a very 

Short but eloquent poem entitled “Liber- 

ty,” which he has asked me to insert 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Tom Graff, the author, has been a 
bomber pilot and a lawyer, but he pre- 
fers to consider himself as a practicing 
Philosopher. 

In this poem, he has distilled an 
€motion which many share and I, there- 
Ore, ask unanimous consent that the 
poem to which I have alluded be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the poem 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY 

Let us guard with might our strand. 

We do not want the night to stand, 

A silent watch upon our land. 

When there may be but sea and sand, 

And not a single human hand. 


Report to the People of the 6th District of 
Oklahoma on the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Since my first term in Congress in 1941, 
it has been my practice to mail out, at 
the end of each session, an annual re- 
Port. The 87th Congress has ended, and 
ee pleased to again send you this 
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During my 16 years in the House of 
Representatives, I have tried to repre- 
Sent the thinking and the best interests 
Of the people in the district. In intro- 
ducing bills, in speaking for or against 
any measure, or in voting on any legis- 
lation, the welfare of the people in the 
Sixth District, Oklahoma, and the Na- 

have always been my primary 
ern. 

Looking back 20 months to the open- 
ing days of this 87th Congress, we cee 
Clearly that the legislative program has 
been successful on two fronts—a broad 
Offense against Communist aggression 
and subversion, and a daring new offen- 
Save against distress, disaster, unem- 
p ent, and economic dislocation at 

During these 2 years, Congress has 

n in session 18 months out of 24—a 
notable tribute to the dedication and 
evotion of all the Members of the Con- 
he Throughout these 2 years, we 
ve hammered out in free debate all 

e great issues and problems of our 

And American constitutional gov- 
vement comes forth in new strength, 
tality, and dedicated purpose. 
oe following are some of the impor- 
t areas, which your Congressman 
cipated in as your representative: 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The 87th Congress, and the House 
h Services Committee, of which I 
ave the pleasure to be a member, con- 
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tributed substantially to modernizing 
and strengthening our military posture. 
We now have a new and awesome ability 
to respond to aggression throughout the 
world. In every kind of defense—brush 
fire engagement to nuclear exchange— 
our defense is prepared. 

Our nuclear striking power provides a 
retaliatory force capable of survival even 
after a surprise attack. The 12 Atlas 
missiles in southwestern Oklahoma are 
ready for action. 

MAJOR ENACTMENTS 


The Revenue Act of 1962 represents 
the first major revision of our tax laws 
since 1954. This act provides a tax in- 
centive to modernize and expand our 
present industries in order to take full 
advantage of the space age. This new 
act puts Oklahoma in the best possible 
position to lead this Nation in space-age 
industries. 

The agriculture bills of 1961 and 1962 
will enable us to produce the farm sur- 
pluses, and save over a billion dollars a 
year of the taxpayers’ money in storage 
fees, and at the same time provide our 
people with an abundance of basic farm 
items at low cost, while raising the stand- 
ard of living for Oklahoma family farms. 

Our foreign aid program was com- 
pletely revamped to emphasize long-term 
loans instead of outright grants. 

We made the first major revision in 
our public welfare program since 1950, 
stressing rehabilitation and training in- 
stead of continued dependency. 

Congress amended the Social Security 
Act, reducing the male retirement age, 
increasing the minimum monthly bene- 
fits, increasing the widow's benefits, and 
providing a more meaningful program 
for our elderly, our blind, and our de- 
pendent children. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
marks a historic milestone in U.S. trade 
policy. ~It equips the American people 
with the tools to meet the challenge of 
the European Common Market, as well 
as expanded trade from the Communist 
world. 

The Communications Satellite Act will 
lead to the creation of a joint public and 
private corporation which will usher in 
the age of instant worldwide communi- 
cations. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act seeks to provide industry 
with the trained manpower necessary 
to meet the challenge of automation and 
technological change. It is a new ap- 
proach to full employment and business 
expansion. 

The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 
is an act to advance the economic de- 
velopment of those areas which have for 
so Many years suffered from heavy un- 
employment. Both Greer and Grady 
Counties in our district are now taking 
part in this program, with possible long- 
range benefits to all our counties. 

Wages and hours have been protected 
further by the 1961 amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

No less than 30 new laws have been en- 
acted in these 2 years for the benefit of 
our war veterans. 


Public works and military construction 
have been expanded and accelerated on 
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every front—highways, homes for the 
aged, education and recreation facilities. 

Public health has been protected by a 
comprehensive new law to police both the 
production and distribution of prescrip- 
tion drugs. Experimental drugs are 
brought under Federal inspection and 
license for the first time in history. 

Juvenile delinquency has been at- 
tacked on the national front for the first 
time. 

Through a new agency of the Govern- 
ment, the Peace Corps, we have added 
the dimension of education to our for- 
eign aid program. 

We also eliminated taxes on railroad 
and bus tickets and reduced the tax on 
airline tickets. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The economy is once more on the 
move, and we are taking steps forward 
instead of talking about recessions. Un- 
employment has been reduced by over 
1 million; industrial production is up 
15 percent; realized farm income is up 
$1 billion; and personal income is up 9 
percent, or in other words, 9 cents more 
income on every dollar. 


Congressional duties are not confined 
to legislation in my office, but also ex- 
tend to giving personal assistance to con- 
stituents in their problems with the 
Federal Government. This often re- 
quires a great deal of time, and in every 
case involves personal investigation and 
discussions with the Federal agencies. I 
feel that this is my duty, and I am avail- 
able to my constituents at all times. I 
have always said, “Just phone, wire, or 
write.” I have always been as close to 
you as your telephone. I have a 95 per- 
cent attendance and voting record in 
Congress, but have spent as much time 
as possible with you in the district, while 
maintaining this record. 

THE OKLAHOMA TEAM 


The Oklahoma congr onal delega- 
tion works as a team on matters af- 
fecting our State and Nation. We have 
the strongest team of any State in the 
Union in the Congress. The progress we 
have made in the Sixth District is a re- 
sult of a close, friendly, working rela- 
tionship between our two outstanding 
U.S. Senators, BoB Kerr and MIKE MON- 
RONEY, and your Congressman. 


An Administrative Precedent for a 
Congressional Code of Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, upon pas- 
sage by the Senate recently of H.R. 8140, 
relating to the conflict-of-interest laws, 
I expressed my great disappointment at 
the failure of the Congress to face up 
to the problem of a code of ethics for 
itself. 

I have introduced two measures to deal 
with this problem: First, Senate Con- 
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current. Resolution 10 would establish 
a joint congressional committee to draft 
a comprehensive code. The other, S. 637, 
would attack at once a specific aspect of 
the problem, by making matters of pub- 
lic record communications from Mem- 
bers of Congress to administrative agen- 
cies in adjudicatory proceedings. 

I am pleased to note that this prob- 
lem is being faced on its own initiative 
by one agency, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, which has just circulated 
among Members of Congress a new regu- 
lation issued as a result of a study by 
the Board, prohibiting certain ex parte 
communications altogether and requir- 
ing that the remainder be made a matter 
of public record. I believe this regula- 
tion is a valuable precedent and should 
be a spur to early congressional action 
on a similar provision uniformly ap- 
plicable to all agencies. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the regulation 
printed in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the new reg- 
ulation was ordered printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK Boarn No. 16,306, 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1962 
TITLE 12. BANKS AND BANKING 
Chapter V. Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Subchapter A. General 
Part 510. Ex parte communications 


Resolved, That the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, upon the basis of consideration 
by it of the advisability of amendment of 
the General Regulations of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board (12 CFR, ch. V, subch. A) 
by the addition thereto of rules and regula- 
tions relating to ex parte communications 
as hereinafter set forth, and for the purpose 
of effecting such amendment, hereby amends 
said General Regulations by the addition 
thereto of a new part 10 as follows, effective 
October 29, 1962: 


“PART 510—EX PARTE COMMUNICATIONS 


510.1 Provisions relating to ex parte com- 
munications. 

“(a) Introductory statement: Hearings 
scheduled by the Board on such matters as 
applications for permission to organize a 
Federal savings and loan association, for per- 
mission to establish or maintain a branch 
office of a Federal savings and loan associa- 
tion, or for insurance of accounts are not 
required by statute and are not subject to 
the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. Such hearings are held for the 
benefit of the Board to assist it in reaching 
a decision. It is in the public interest that 
when such hearings or other hearings sched- 
uled by the Board are held they be conducted 
in a fair and impartial manner. 

“(b) Prohibited communications: Except 
as provided in paragraph (c) of this section, 
any ex parte communication, either written 
or oral, with respect to any matter scheduled 
by the Board for hearing by any person to 
any member of the Board, a hearing officer, 
or any employee participating in the deci- 
sional process with respect to such matter 
is prohibited pending final decision of such 
matter. 

“(c) Exceptions: The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to the proposed adop- 
tion or repeal of, or amendment to, rules or 
regulations, to inquiries limited exclusively to 
the status of a pending matter or directed 
only to procedural questions relating to the 
conduct of the hearing, to reports or investi- 
gations made at the Board's request in any 
matter to which the provisions of section 5 
of the Administrative Procedure Act are not 
applicable, or to information given to or 
obtained by the Board with respect to the 
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character or responsibility of any applicant 
or any member or proposed member of any 
group of applicants in any matter to which 
the provisions of said section 5 are not 
applicable. 

(d) Action to be taken: (1) The recipi- 
ent of any written communication made in 
contravention of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall promptly transmit such communi- 
cation to the Secretary of the Board. The 
recipient of any oral communication made 
in contravention of the provisions of this 
section shall immediately prepare a written 
statement of the substance of the communi- 
cation and promptly transmit such state- 
ment to such Secretary. Such transmittal 
shall be accompanied by a written statement 
of the circumstances under which the com- 
munication was made, if such circumstances 
are not otherwise apparent. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Board shall 
place all material so transmitted to him in 
the public record or, in the case of a matter 
to which the provisions of section 5 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act or the provi- 
sions of part 509 are applicable, transmit 
such material to the person or persons 
charged with presiding at the hearing, and 
shall transmit copies of all such material to 
all interested parties for comment or rebut- 
tal, Any such comment or rebuttal by any 
person shall be delivered to the office of the 
Secretary of the Board within 10 days after 
such transmittal to such person unless the 
Board shall otherwise provide, and shall be 
placed by such Secretary in the public rec- 
ord or, in the case of a matter to which the 
provisions of said section 5 or of part 509 

e applicable, shall be transmitted by such 

tary to the person or persons charged 
with presiding at the hearing. The Board 
may provide for such other or further action 
with respect to any such communication as 
it may in its sole discretion deem advisable. 

e) Sanctions: A violation of any of the 
provisions of this section shall be good cause, 
in the sole discretion of the Board, for im- 
position of such sanctions as the Board may 
deem just and proper in the circumstances. 
(Sec. 17, 47 Stat. 736, as amended, sec. 5, 48 
Stat. 132, as amended, socs. 402, 403, 48 Stat. 
1256, 1257, as amended; 12 U.S.C. 1437, 1464, 
1725, 1726, Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, 
12 F.R. 4981, 3 CFR, 1947 Supp. Interprets or 
applies secs. 1 through 27, 5A, as added by 
sec. 1, 64 Stat. 256, 10b, as added by sec. 7, 
49 Stat. 295, 47 Stat. 725, as amended, sec. 5, 
48 Stat. 132, as amended, secs. 401 through 
407, 408, as added by 73 Stat. 691, 48 Stat. 
1255, as amended; 12 U.S.C. 1421-1425, 1425a, 
1426-1430, 1430b, 1431-1447, 1464, 1724-1730, 
1730a.) 

“Resolved further, That, as said amend- 
ment relates to rules of agency procedure or 
practice, and is deemed to apply to rules of 
Board procedure or practice, notice and pub- 
lic procedure thereon are unnecessary under 
section 508.12 of the General Regulations of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board (12 CFR 
508.12) or section 4(a) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act.” 

By the Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 

Harry W. CAULSEN, 
Secretary. 


California Housewife Suggests Proposal 
To Encourage Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the Recorp the text of a letter 
forwarded recently to President Ken- 
nedy by a California housewife, Mrs. C. 
L. Summers, of Pacific Palisades. Mrs. 
Summers makes a most interesting pro- 
posal in her letter which, if realized, 
could be very effective in the promotion 
of American principles and patriotism in 
these crucial times. 

I am having her letter reprinted here 
because I believe it should be read by 
every Member of Congress, in fact by 
every American. It would serve to en- 
courage all citizens to rededicate them- 
selves to our flag and to the ideals it 
represents. The letter by Mrs. Summers 
reads as follows: 

Pactric PALISADES, , CALIF., 
September 5, 1962. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: My husband and I 
realized a lifelong ambition this week—we 
had a flagpole installed on the highest point 
of our property, overlooking the canyons be- 
low, and the Santa Monica Mountains be- 
yond, and there never was a prouder moment 
in our lives than when we hoisted our new 
50-star Old Glory to the top of the 27-foot 
mast. It was all the Fourth of July's and 
Labor Days of our lives rolled into one—and 
as, with our son, we pledged anew our alle- 
giance to that flag, we felt a tremendous 
surge of love and loyalty and kinship with 
and for this great land of America, 

This task was not an easy one to accom- 
plish. There seems to be so little individual 
demand for flagpoles of this size that no 
company is set up for supply. After much 
inquiry we finally located the pole (at a pipe- 
line wholesaler) but they had no way of 
delivery or installation. We then had an- 
other long search for a contractor with a 
truck big enough to deliver the flagpole and 
the equipment necessary for the 6-foot deep 
installation that had to be done. From this 
point there were the matters of the painting 
of the pole, the necessary pulleys, the clips 
for the flag itself and the proper rope to 
make it all work. When the time finally 
arrived for the actual installation, it required 
a bevy of men to raise this mass of steel, set 
it straight and guywire it until the concrete 
was firmly set. We were inclined many 
times to abandon the whole project and be 
content with a 6-foot pole set in a bracket 
on the side of the house. However, our 
earnest desire for a real place setting to fly 
our country's colors overcame this inclina- 
tion and now it is an accomplished fact. 

Our experience has caused us to do a great 
deal of thinking along these lines and we 
have come to, what we consider, some pretty 
sound conclusions: 

Since Betsy Ross stitched the first one to 
the raising at Iwo Jima, the Stars and Stripes 
have seen this country through many emer- 
gencles and disturbances. It has been the 
one symbol that Americans have continually 
revered. It represents all 190 million Amer- 
icans and eaeh individual American owns 
one 190 millionth part of it. We do par- 
ticular honor to this symbol on June 14, 
Flag Day, and have other days set aside each 
year to fly it. But how many people do this? 
We always have, but I believe we're in a 
vast minority. About the only places flags 
are regularly flown are on local, State, and 
Government bulldings and areas, some office 
buildings, and at sports events. That indi- 
vidual demand is low was proved by our 
difficulty in getting one. Now that it’s up. 
however, so many within our area, neighbor 
or stranger, has commended us on our ac- 
tion and expressed a desire to do the same 
thing themselves, 

So It would seem to us that rather than 
a single Flag Day a year, we should haye & 
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Complete Flag Year set up in this country 
and the whole idea be given the impetus 
of Government backing for flying our flag 
every single day of each year. 

At a time when the whole world is in such 
chaotic state, when the cold war is so taut, 
When we lag so behind in space exploration, 
When our-own country is so infiltrated by 
Opposing dogma, what better way can Amer- 
leans present a united front to the peoples 
Of the world than by proudly, daily, with 
reverence and respect unfurling on high the 
Symbol that represents all we stand for and 
Would die for. It could so easily be the 
Spark that is needed to tie all our own people 
together. So many want to exhort the fact 
that they are proud, sound Americans but 
do so by impassive means. To fly our coun- 
try's flog with gusto is a physical means of 
€Xpression that is most gratifying. It not 
Only shows that “proudly we stand” but by 
inference carries on to “so proudly we stand 
for America and American principles and 
against communism.” This could be our 
United physical demonstration against com- 
munism. 

From a practical standpoint, a 27-foot fag- 
Pole set in front of every house on every 
Street in the whole United States would be 
going a bit far. But a program could be 
Evolved that would encompass all approaches, 
be it a neighborhood project, an area proj- 
ect, a single pole set in the middle of a 

gusing project, enough alternatives so that 
Everyone, every place has àn individual 
Claim on his part of the flying flag- 

Instead of our Government underwriting 
billions for bomb shelters, why not finances 
for fiags—a positive attitude rather than a 
negative one. Let it be set up through, say, 
the Post Office Department. They're always 
Needing more revenue. This could be a way 
to get it. They could act as the mall-order 

use for supply. All flagpole installations 
Could be claimed as income tax deductions. 

If the Government cannot go into business 
; way, perhaps the program could be han- 
dled the fire departments in each 
city, They're centrally located and with 
their tall ladders could be right useful in 
actual installations. 

urement would have to be set up. 
This could cause a slight boom in the steel 
bun business for certainly procure- 
Ment is not an easy thing at the moment. 
ybe even an upturn in employment 
zo ud be noted for it takes a heap of doing 
get a flagpole installed. 

But—not meaning to be facetious and 
aside from the practical aspects of the proj- 
4 ‘We sincerely feel that a proclamation of 

Flag Year by our President could be the 
Park that is needed at this moment to get 

country and our people out of their 
t indolent expressions of patriotism 
back into the channels of solid American 
thinking that were established in 1776. 
teat this meets with your approval, Mr. Pres- 
ali attendant aspects of the project. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Mrs. C. L. SUMMERS. 


Hon. Brent Spence 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 
1 MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania, 
„Speaker, I am glad to have this op- 
vay to extend my personal good 
es to the Honorable BRENT SPENCE, 


t, I would be most happy to work out - 
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who has announced his plans for retire- 
ment. It has been my great privilege 
to serve on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Spence for the past 4 years. Dur- 
ing this time I have come to understand 
why he has been held in such esteem by 
his colleagues and his constituents. 

His wisdom, fairness, and patience in 
meeting his responsibilities have won for 
him the respect and affection of those 
who served with him. His great legis- 
lative accomplishments, during war and 
peace, will long be manifested in the 
laws of our country. 


His impressive record of public service - 


certainly entitles him to a happy and 
successful retirement. I join with my 
colleagues in extending him every good 
fortune. 


Railroad Investors Have Best Featherbed 
in the Transportation Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, recent 
Congresses have devoted substantial 


quantities of time, energy and research 
to the economic complaints of the Amer- 
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ican railroads. They have complained 
to us about everything from taxation, 
discriminatory subsidization of compet- 
ing modes of transportation and over- 
regulation, to and including the working 
rules which they themselves negotiated 
with their employees over the years. 
These rules they now call “feather- 
bedding.” The railroad propagandists 
have claimed that these rules alone cost 
them some $600 million a year. The net 
income of the railroads has averaged 
about $600 million in recent years, so it 
is fair for one to assume that the rail- 
roads could just about double their in- 
come if they could manipulate their em- 
ployees at their will and without regard 
for the individual dignity and well-being 
of their work force. 

Coincidentally with the close of Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, there appeared in 
the New York Times a table showing the 
dividends and yields of some 21 railroads 
which constitute substantially all of the 
major railroads except those in the 
northeast part of the country, which do 
have special competitive problems. That 
table shows that on the basis of market 
price this year investors are receiving 
magnificent returns running as high as 
9 percent on their investment. The ex- 
cerpt from the Times is as follows: 

TRENDS IN RAILROAD SHARES NOTED 

The following table compares the prices of 
leading rallroad issues at their highs in 1959, 
the dividend paid then, and the yield at that 
high with this year's lows to date, the latest 
dividend rate, and the yield at the low: 


1959 divi- Latest 12 
Railroud 1959 high dend Yield 1962 low months Yield 
32l $1.45 4.5 20 5. 
622 3.00 4.8 oe as 
3235 1.50 4.6 1.50 7.7 
7434 4.00 5.4 4.00 9.0 
3711 1.60 4.3 1.05 7.8 
33 2.00 6.1 +90 7.2 
21 6 4.6 1,00 6.5 
507 3.00 5.0 3.00 86 
3054 2.00 6.5 1.50 7.4 
55M 2.00 3.6 2.00 a4 
88 5.00 5.7 3.00 6.0 
5234 2.40 4.6 2,40 6.8 
3634 2,00 6.5 2.00 7.1 
108 4.70 4.4 4.00 47 
57% 2.00 a5 2.20 7.1 
27 1.00 3.7 1.00 7.3 
4034 2,00 49 1.60 7.6 
2434 1.06 4.3 1.20 5.6 
6054 2.80 4.6 2.80 a4 
3834 1.0 4.2 1.20 44 
nK 1,00 3.7 1.00 5.3 


If the railroads are permitted to elim- 
inate employees on an industrywide 
basis, the speculators in railroad securi- 
ties in the year 1962 will be able to 
increase yields, on the basis of this list, 
from a minimum amount of 8.8 percent 
to as high as 18 percent each year, be- 
cause the net income of the railroads 
would just about double if everything 
that the railroads say about their work 
rules is true. 

These figures indicating the yield to 
a current investor are certainly a much 
more realistic indicator of the prospects 
of capital in a railroad enterprise than 
are the self-serving figures showing net 
railway operating income as a percent of 
net investment in railway property used 
in transportation service, which is the 
figure that the railroad propagandists 


offer to demonstrate their impoverish- 
ment. 

Judging from these figures it is indeed 
unfortunate that the financial structure 
of the railroad industry was not thor- 
oughly examined at the time that the 
executive branch established the Presi- 
dential Railroad Commission to study 
work rules. If one is willing to sacrifice 
human values, any service enterprise can 
be made more efficient and productive. 
It is now an official finding in the report 
of the Presidential Railroad Commission 
that— 

Operating employees have had to adjust 
to a way of life which is in many ways differ- 
ent from the pattern of employees in outside 
industry. They are subject to call at irregu- 
lar hours, round the clock; many of them 
cannot accommodate their time away from 
duty to the normal family program of free 
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Sundays and evenings. Many of them must 
spend considerable time at distant terminals, 
away from their families and communities, 
They work out of doors regardless of weather, 
in the desert heat, or pouring rain, or amid 
snow and ice, Until they have achieved very 
considerable seniority they are subject to 
irregularity of employment and often to 
extensive furloughs. 


Nothing should be done to disturb the 
job security and seniority of these em- 
ployees on an industrywide basis where 
the result is going to be to place windfall 
profits and inflated incomes in the 
pockets of superfeatherbedding specula- 
tors. This problem can only be solved 
on a regional basis or individual system 
basis because of the wide disparity in 
railroading problems and economic 
health in the industry. 

Before railroad workers as a class are 
singled out for special liquidation treat- 
ment their particular employer should 
be required to establish that it is, in fact, 
in such dire financial straits that all 
employment on that particular railroad 
would be jeopardized unless the work 
rules were changed. 


Address of Sam Rose, Veterans 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. Sam Rose, chief contact officer of 
the Veterans’ Administration, delivered 
to the 35th annual convention of the 
Fleet Reserve Association on September 
24, 1962, at Memphis, Tenn.: 

I am happy to bring you the warm greet- 
ings of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Mr. John S. Gleason, Jr. 

I must tell you that it is a wonderful 
feeling to be with you once again. I am re- 
minded of a young lady who was filling out 
a Government job application. When she 
came to the section on “Veterans Prefer- 
ence,” without hesitation she wrote “sailors.” 
It is no wonder. 

It is a distinct honor to address such a 
distinguished group of dedicated Americans 
as the Fleet Reserve Association—composed 
of career enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

Yours is an outstanding organization; 
yours is a growing organization—with a will- 
ingness to fight for the best interests of the 
US. Navy, your shipmates, and their fami- 
lies. You have also fought for measures to 
keep America free, to keep America strong, 
to keep it growing. You can be proud of the 
fact that you have not only helped those 
that belong to the FRA but also any other 
shipmate or his widow who needs a helping 
hand. 

The Veterans’ Administration holds your 
organization and your ideals in highest 
esteem. For you are distinguished not only 
by your exploits in combat in time of war, 
but equally by your many contributions in 
time of peace and also by the constancy of 
your patriotism in these difficult times. 
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Your group proudly wears a badge of cour- 
age and honor that your membership—by 
service and sacrifice—so richly deserves. 

During the past years I have traveled all 
over the country, from coast to coast, num- 
bering thousands of miles, to address you. 
I wouldn't miss it for the world. However, 
please don't schedule your next national con- 
vention on the moon because I wouldn't 
know how to fill out a proper travel request. 

At the outset, I would like to take a 
moment to mention the splendid relation- 
ship that the Veterans’ Administration has 
enjoyed with your executive staff in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—your good will ambassadors, 
Fred J.Scanlan, Schuyler Fyle, Glenn Claser, 
and Jack Knowles. They have the respect 
of respect of the VA officials in central office. 
Their cooperation and deep understanding 
of our mutual problems have contributed 
substantially to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion programs which, as you know, affect 
virtually every segment of the United States. 

Of the 186 million Americans, almost 31 
million are veterans, members of veteran 
families, or survivors of deceased veterans. 
Thus, about 45 percent of this Nation's total 
population are men, women, and children 
who are potentially eligible to receive VA 
services and benefits, 

The veteran population has increased al- 
most fivefold since the VA was established 
as an independent agency. At the end of 
June 1962 there were more than 22.2 million 
veterans, compared with 4.7 million in 1930. 

I am here today to review a few of the 
highlights of VA activities during the past 
year. I do hope you will find this report 
interesting, informative, and more impor- 
tant, heartening. For these are not bare 
statistics; these are symbols of a nation’s 
remembrance, 

Did you ever stop to think what a gigantic 
responsibility it is to manage this large, 
sprawling, many-sided organization we call 
the VA? Biggest hospital network in the 
Western Hemishphere; third largest ordinary 
life insurance company in the United States, 
with almost 6 million policyholders; a GI 
loan program under which VA guaranteed 
mortgages or made direct loans of nearly 
$55 billion; education, training, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs that have 
benefited almost 11 million veterans—about 
the total population of the States of Texas 
and Arizona; and an annual budget of more 
than $5 billion. From this, the VA disburses 
$3% billion a year in disability and death 
compensation and pension payments to 3.1 
million ex-seryicemen and the widows and 
dependent parents of over 1 million de- 
ceased veterans. I was rather surprised to 
learn—and perhaps you will be, too—that 
the VA, the largest of the independent 
agencies of the U.S. Government, is bigger 
than 8 of the 10 Cabinet departments. 

Yes, it is a big job. It is a stimulating 
job—and it is deeply satisfying, too, not 
because of the numbers but because of the 
individuals, It gives one a warm feeling to 
know he has been of help to a veteran or 
his family. This is a job placed in our 
hands by the Congress and it is certainly 
up to us to see that the responsibility is 
carried out in an efficient, sympathetic, and 
understanding manner. 

The veterans we serve—their widows, or- 
phans, and dependent parents—are not file 
numbers nor case folders nor faceless num- 
bers of something we vaguely call mankind; 
they are people—with human problems— 
who have turned to VA for assistance. 

All VA benefits, especially for the disabled 
veterans and survivors of deceased veterans, 
are part of a single pattern of life and hope; 
they contribute to restoring the opportunity 
that is the birthright of all Americans. 

To bring facts into focus, allow me to 
outline some of the functions of the VA. 

Health, it is said, is the second blessing— 
the first being good conscience. I think that 
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is why we, who are so deeply involved with 
medical care and rehabilitation, receive such 
satisfaction from our work—for we concern 
ourselves with our fellowmen. Thus, while 
dispensing the second blessing of health, 
we achieve the first blessing of good 
conscience. 2 

Those interested in veterans’ affairs have 
every reason to be proud of the VA's medical 
and hospital program, not only because of 
the excellent care afforded, but also because 
of the tremendous contribution the VA has 
made to the health and welfare of all man- 
kind through constant medical research. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the VA operates the largest single medical 
program in the United States. It consists 
of 170 hospitals, 18 domiciliaries, and 93 
outpatient clinics. Last year, it provided 
42 million days of hospital care to over 
675,000 veterans. How can you translate 42 
million days of tender, loving care in terms 
of better health, brighter hope, longer life, 
greater productivity? You can't. 

The VA has its eyes focused on the future. 
Right now in our hospitals and clinics, we 
have over 7,000 research projects underway— 
many of which are of particular interest to 
the aging veteran and from any one of which 
may come discoveries of vital Importance to 
all of mankind. The results of VA's studies, 
I might add, are no secret; they are published 
widely so that all mankind might benefit. 
There's a great VA contribution to health 
and medical progress. z 

Another area where considerable progress 
has been made is insurance. The VA oper- 
ates the third largest life insurance company 
in the United States. There are approxi- 
mately 6 million policies in force which have 
a face value of over $40 billion. 

Take this matter of GI insurance—and 
the desirability of keeping your beneficiary 
designations up to date. Time never stands 
still. There are marriages, divorces, births, 
and deaths. In too many cases, VA has had 
to pay insurance proceeds to someone other 
than the veteran’s immediate family—be- 
cause the policyholder did not keep his bene- 
ficiary designations current, It's your insur- 
ance and your responsibility. 

Our country is great because it is founded 
on a belief in its people. Our greatness 15 
rooted in reliance on the people—in trust in 
their good sense and in the great power of 
their unfettered energies. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son put it, “responsibility is a tremendous 
engine of free government.” Therefore, 
when the war was over, America offered its 
veterans a chance to assume responsibility, 
through the GI bill. 

It offered them a chance for greater educa- 
tion, and 11 million took that opportunity. 
And we were—and continue to be—much the 
richer. R 

From the GI bill, we gained 460,000 engi- 
neers, 360,000 schoolteachers, 276,000 doctors, 
dentists, nurses and other badly needed med- 
ical specialists, and nearly 150,000 scientists. 
Hundreds of thousands of others raised the 
level of already existing skills or learned new 
skills that helped make the productivity of 
American workers the highest in the world. 

The vision of Congress in passing the GI 
bill is today paying dividends in helping us 
to meet the complex challenges of the 1960'S 
and also adding billions to our tax intake 
through higher incomes. 

Another example of veterans’ responsibili- 
ties was in the fleld of GI housing. Before 
the war we were not, generally speaking, a 
nation of homeowners. Now we are. Just 
another example of how veterans took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered to them by 
the GI bill. You did it in a responsible 
way—tfantastically so, in fact. Already over 
1,800,000 GI home loans with a total value 
of $11.7 billion—that's right, $11.7 billion— 
have been paid back in full, 

Offered the chance to be responsible home- 
owners, you took it. And in so doing, thè 
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great sums expended in the construction of 

, and schools, and shopping centers, 
and needs, and thousands of other items gave 
Our economy a tremendous boost. 

I could go on and on with many other 
examples, for I know in great detail of the 
responsible ways veterans have used their 
benefits to help themselves and help 
America, 

Veterans have made us stronger when we 
needed strength. Veterans have made us 
More confident in our ability to defend the 
Tight when we needed that confidence. Vet- 
erans haye made us richer and more power- 
ful at a time when we needed that wealth 
4nd that power. Collectively and individ- 
Wally, veterans are a tower of strength in 
Sur national scene. One major reason for 

great role veterans have played in 
America is the dedication of veterans organi- 
"ations such as the Fleet Reserve Association, 

y you continue to inspire us. May you 
continue both by your example, and by your 
Concern for others—to be a force for good to 
dur beloved Nation. 

Thank you for having me aboard. 


Tribute to Reed College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
it appropriate to bring to the attention 
of the Senate by way of background ma- 

on higher education legislation the 
ent address of the former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
during the convocation which commem- 
lasted the 50th anniversary of Reed Col- 
bers 280 Portland, Oreg., last Septem- 

In addition to paying to Reed the high 
ti liments which this great educa- 
1 Onal institution deserves compliments 

might add, I wholly associate myself 
With—Mr. Ribicoff used the occasion to 

of our national commitment to the 

Ucation of our young men and women. 
ti Throughout the thoughtful presenta- 

on the then Secretary time and again 
ylerated the major theme that our sur- 

val as a nation, our investment in the 

depends upon the plans we now 

ine for the strengthening of the Amer- 

educational system to meet the seri- 

He National needs of the decades ahead. 
pointed out: 

In this complicated and competitive world 
cial is no asset greater than the brain- 

of our people. 


The generations of Americans in our 
and represent the reservoir of talent 
into ability being shaped for enrollment 

&n effective instrument for the at- 
man ent of our national goals, foreign 
domestic. What we in the next few 
Uni do will help to determine what the 
pie States can do 20 years hence. 
am confident that the Senate will 
— up to this responsibility in this 
rtant field of our national life. 
tent; President, in bringing to the at- 
by f of the Senate this major address 
ormer Secretary Ribicoff I cannot 
t the opportunity to pass without 
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adding my own deeply felt word of 

thanks to him for his appearance’ at 

Reed’s 50th anniversay convocation. 

Oregonians everywhere are exceedingly 

proud of the magnificent record that this 

private institution has made since its 
inception. The student body though 
small in numbers, over the years has 
nevertheless in terms of its graduates 
exercised an influence of greater magni- 
tude than its numbers might suggest. It 
is committed to the value of the liberal 
arts as the foundation for successful 
participation in the life of the national 
community. By his appearance Mr. 

Ribicoff has paid tribute to all such in- 

stitutions of high intellectual caliber 

maintained under private auspices by 
alumni and philanthropic endowment. 

Institutions such as Reed provide an ir- 

replaceable intellectual yeast which does 

much to invigorate all higher education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address by the former 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, FORMER SEC- 
RETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
PARE 
A large measure of faith and courage once 

brought thousands of settlers over the Ore- 

gon Trail to this land of opportunity. 

A large measure of faith and courage lived 
on in their descendants, who achieved great 
progress where the high dry plains of the 
West meet the green valleys and snow- 
crowned coastal mountains. 

With industry and skill, and the help of 
their fellow citizens throughout the coun- 
try, they harnessed the powerful forces of 
nature—the broad rivers, the shimmering 
waterfalls, the vast fields and forests. They 
created busy industry and far-reaching com- 
merce. 

Half a century after this State was founded 
with the same qualities of faith, of cour- 
age, of industry and skill which character- 
ized the early settlers, the founders of this 
college strove to nurture the talent of the 
youth of the great Northwest. 

Today we celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of Reed College. In a very special way, this 
college embodies the spirit of Oregon and of 
the West. This college also embodies a 
tradition of culture and scholarship which 
was thousands of years old before Lewis and 
Clark traveled through the beautiful Colum- 
bia River Valley. 

Small in size, yet large in principle, Reed 
has attained in these 50 years a place of 
honor in the first rank of American educa- 
tional institutions. Its record in the aca- 
demic community and in contribution to our 
national life is one of which all of you in 
this audience are rightfully proud. 

You know that Reed has produced many 
distinguished scientists, college and univer- 
sity teachers, and scholars in the social 
sciences and humanities, You know that 
Reed graduates have won scholarships for 
further research and study in numbers far 
out of proportion to the size of their col- 
lege. You know that Reed has won public 
and private support usually reserved for 
larger graduate institutions. And you know 
that your campus provides a stimulating 
and enriching educational experlence—that 
your undergraduates are producing evidence 
of mature and creative study, 

But beneath this surface record lies a deep 
understanding and a stern commitment 
which is of real interest to the larger na- 
tional community, as we face up together to 
the facts of here and now. 
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Reed has always understood that educa- 
tion is a serious business. This college has 
had little patience for the unprepared, the 
uninterested, the unreceptive “student,” 
who sees his college years as four long golden 
opportunities for white-shoe merriment and 
occasional culture dabbling. 

Reed has always recognized that its job 
is to help young people understand, to help 
them achieve. It strives to imbue its stu- 
dents with the desire for excellence, to 
enable each of them to fulfill his individual 
potential. 

And while it has not ignored the impor- 
tance of quantity—witness the numbers of 
outstanding graduates and faculty—it has 
stressed the quality of result, the value of a 
job well done. 

What is more, Reed has required of its 
students a measure of self-discipline and 
self-analysis not always evident In even our 
better colieges. A young man or woman who 
arrives on this campus has put away childish 
things. He is asked to see through the glass 
clearly—to pursue his path independently— 
to be self-demanding and thus to gain self- 
respect. 

He is asked to commit himself stout- 
heartedly, as his college has committed itself, 
to the achievement of a broad education 
equal to his ultimate responsibilities, an edu- 
cation which embraces the sciences as well 
as the humanities. 

Here then, at Reed College in the State of 
Oregon, I would like to speak about our na- 
tional commitment to the education of our 
young people. And I would like to reflect for 
you, and for citizens across the land, a bit 
of the thinking of this administraiton as we 
struggle with this problem which is so inti- 
mate to the life of each of us. 

I say struggle advisedly. For as you know, 
we have just emerged from a struggle in 
behalf of better schooling for America’s chil- 
dren. We did not achieve our objectives; 
this struggle will continue. But most dis- 
turbing were the emotions and arguments 
that befogged our efforts to convey a sense 
of the growth of our national problems and 
the urgency of solving them promptly. 

In the end we will succeed. The Amer- 
ican people want their children to receive an 
excellent education. But they do not con- 
nect the improvement of our schools and 
colleges with the world crisis which now con- 
fronts us. 

True, the concept of education is an in- 
tangible one. It is difficult to see schools and 
teachers as & first line of defense, like guns 
or missiles. So the people do not realize that 
the defeat of any proposal for a higher qual- 
ity of education—be it in a town, a State, or 
a nation—threatens our strength as a na- 
tion. They do not realize that the loser in 
such a defeat is not the administration but, 
as President Kennedy has put it, “the school- 
children who need this assistance.” 

The people of this Nation have not made 
a firm commitment to the idea of education 
of the highest quality. When school bonds 
are voted down in our school] districts or 
board of education budgets are slashed, there 
is little righteous indignation heard from 
parents. When States do not meet their 
responsibilities to colleges and universities, 
little is said. When urgently needed legis- 
lation is stalled in a congressional committee 
by a single vote, the public does not make 
its voice heard. 

Each defeat for an improvement in our 
education system leaves us with problems of 
ever-growing proportions. Yet too few in 
the land seem troubled. 

Those who seek, by their own words, to 
bury us have realized that education is the 
first step toward national strength and 
power. 

Let me give you one clear example of what 
happens when a nation decidio. 8 — 
national goal. Ten years ago 
were graduating 36,000 engineering students. 
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They decided they needed more. Last year 
they graduated 108,000—a threefold increase. 
In this country our comparable figure 10 
years ago was 58,000. We faced great needs 
too, yet last year our total of engineering 
degress awarded actually dropped to 45,000. 

But is is not simply a question of num- 
bers. The Communists are giving systematic 
attention and major emphasis to training 
for goals consistent with their ideals. They 
are identifying every child with talent in 
their society, and funneling that talent in 
the direction which most benefits the state 
at any given time. 

We see the results in such stories as that 
of the Soviet spaceman, Maj. Gherman 8. 
Titov. As Ralph McGill points out, Titov's 
talents were spotted in Siberia 2,200 miles 
east of Moscow, years ago. His mathematics 
and science teachers recommended him. He 
chose aeronautical science. 

The Soviet Union does not kid around. It 
Wants to train such talents to strengthen 
the objectives of communism. Russia's lead- 
ers would never be so foolish as to ignore 
the value of a first-rate, trained mind. 

When they see a gifted boy or girl they 
tap him: “Gherman,” they say, “you are a 
smart boy. We want you. And we want to 
train you to do what you are best fitted 
to do.” 

We only say, “Johnnie, you are a smart 
boy. You will go far.“ We do not tap 
Johnnie, encourage and make sure he be- 
comes an engineer—if that is what he is 
best fitted for—or an architect—if that is 
what he can be best—or a doctor. 

We stick to the theory that the sum total 
of our diverse individual aims and aspira- 
tions will somehow add up to a solution of 
our national purpose toremain a free, strong, 
proud society. 

We have no way of being sure the abilities 
and talents of thousands of youngsters now 
in high school or moving toward high school, 
‘will in fact become a national asset. 

In this country, we do not and should not 
force people to do what they do not want 
to do or to learn what they do not want to 
learn. But we must insure every student 
every opportunity he needs to develop his 
talents to the fullest. 

Many people even fear the so-called tidal 
Wave of students that has already inun- 
dated our elementary and secondary schools 
and fast approaches the gates of our institu- 
tions of higher education. We fear lest these 
gates become floodgates, holding back the 
flow of eager young people who aspire to self- 
fulfillment and whose abilities the Nation 
80 badly needs. 

In this country each year between 60,000 
and 100,000 high school graduates in the top 
30 percent of their class fail to go on to col- 
lege, because of lack of funds. And about 
60,000 students leave college for that reason. 

Some lack just the funds for tuition. If 
there is no college nearby, others may need 
board and room. Or some haye parents— 
not, perhaps, college graduates themselves 
who may insist that they go to work or may 
simply not encourage and urge them to go 
on with their studies. 

So we lose our future spacemen or teach- 
ers or scientists or doctors or lawyers or 
engineers or even, if you will, politicians and 
legislators and Cabinet officers and even per- 
haps a President. 

Then there is another side of the coin. 
Our colleges are expecting fantastic Jumps 
in enrollment. 

College enroliments are expected to rise 
by more than 1 million in the next 5 years, 
an increase of about 30 percent. In 1960 fall 
enrollments in institutions of higher edu- 
cation were 8.6 million. This fall many col- 
leges are reporting the biggest undergraduate 
student bodies in their histories. 

And this is only the beginning of the be- 
ginning, The colicges will really start ex- 
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ploding when the post World War II babies 
are ready for college. Projections of 1970 en- 
rollments range from 5.2 million to 69 mil- 
lion and of 1975 enrollments from 5.9 to 86 
million. 

Remember, we're not guessing here, these 
figures do not represent idle speculation. 
The college class of 1980 has already been 
born. 

Some people dismiss the seriousness -of 
these figures. They say that the Nation is 
growing and there are naturally more col- 
lege-aged children. 

But they fail to realize the relentless pres- 
sure on our colleges is caused by an exciting 
change in our social pattern and in our 
values. 

In the lifetime of many of us in this room, 
& grade school education was the norm, a 
high school education the exception. That 
rarity, a college education, was for the for- 
tunate few. 

In 1904 enrollments in colleges were only 
4 percent of our college-aged boys and girls; 
by 1961 that figure had increased to 38 per- 
cent. The point is not only that there are 
more college-age youth in this country than 
ever before, but an ever-increasing percent 
of this growing group wants to go to college. 

And why be alarmed? Isn't this all to the 
good, since we want more educated people 
in our land? 

It would be to the good, except for the 
fact that our colleges and universities are 
in no way ready to educate these new mil- 
lions of students. 

Our colleges and universities need new and 
better facilities for students. They need 
more space for research and for laboratories. 
They need to make better and more inten- 
sive use of the space they now have—so that 
they can accommodate more and a greater 
variety of students, for we are demanding 
better students of everything—from me- 
chanical drawing to African linguistics. Be- 
tween now and 1965 the Nation's institu- 
tions of higher education must spend $9 
billion on physical plant. 

Our and universities also need to 
improve the quality of their teaching—the 
content of their courses—they need more 
faculty. They need to establish more 2-year 
colleges, more community colleges and mid- 
dle-level technical institutes and institutes 
for high-level vocational training. For we 
need a society of citizens trained at every 
level to do what they are doing well. And 
right now in the presence of widespread un- 
employment, large numbers of technical and 
semitechnical jobs are unfilled because of 
lack of skilled manpower. 

In many, many ways, then, we need to help 
our colleges and universities so that they, In 
turn, can tackle the most important task of 
our time: giving every child an equal chance 
to develop his interests and personality, re- 
gardless of race, regardless of religion, re- 
gardiess of anything except his own abill- 
tles 


This is a task made even more challenging 
and even more important by the fact that in 
this time of rapid change, we must teach 
students how to think about problems which 
are not yet formulated, when we don't yet 
know what methods to use. 


young people and our Nation. 

Now we must shift gears. Now we must 
change. Now we must recognize that our 
very survival—our investment in the fu- 
ture—depends on our making plans for an 
educational system that will both meet our 
serious national needs and our diverse indi- 
vidual needs. 

Can this be done? 

I think it can. I think it must. And in 
re our educational plans and goals, 
I believe we must make sure that we educate 
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well-rounded young men and women who 
have a unified knowledge of the whole of our 
mid-20th century culture. 

For, unfortunately, there is a great split in 
the intellectual life of our country—and, in 
fact, in that of the whole of the Western 
World. Two great cultures—the sciences 
and humanities—are growing up which 
scarcely know each other. 

Many thoughtful people have commented 
on this. The British scientist and novelist, 
C. P. Snow, who has explored it cogently, 
warns that between the “two cultures” grows 
“a gulf of mutual incomprehension—some- 
times (particularly among the young) hostil- 
ity and dislike, but most of all lack of under- 
standing.” 

All of us have obseryed this. It sometimes 
seems to me that my scientist friends speak 
a different language than I or my nonscien- 
tist friends do. An able lawyer friend of 
mine recently complained that during his 
college days he used to sit down at the lunch 
table with a group of engineering students 
and not have anything to say to them at all. 
And I know a college girl today—a social 
science major—who doesn't even like to date 
a chemistry major who is her current suitor, 
for fear silence will prevail throughout the 
evening. They have different interests— 
even, perhaps, different ways of thinking. 
They are taking completely different courses 
She is concerned with politics and govern- 
ment, painting and literature. And though 
he is a brilliant scientist whom professors 
admire, he has read little outside his field 
and doesn't know or care too much a 
who wins elections or which political party 
is in power. 

And, on the other side, I am the first to 
admit that the man in our society who i5 
not trained in the sciences is abysmally 
ignorant of the world of the scientist. He 
has no knowledge—no understanding—of the 
great scientific methods or principles which 
now affect our every moment on this 

And why is this mutual in nsioB 
so important? Why is it a joke that is no 
longer funny—a terrible loss to all of us? 

Because it is the sicentists whose progress 
and ideas dominate our modern world, And 
the affairs of the countries of this world 
whether in government, education, industry: 
or business are rarely controlled by scien- 
tists. Indeed they are rarely controlled bY 
people with any experiences in the sciences 
at all. 

Again, the humanities “certainly preserve 
and create values,” as the Nobel Laureate 
Prof. Isador Rabi puts it, “they express sym- 
bolic, poetic and prophetic qualities of the 
human spirit. Without the humanities we 
would not be conscious of our history: we 
would lose many of our aspirations and the 
graces of expression that move men’s 
hearts.” But the scientist, with his intensely 
specialized training, too often lacks the depth 
and understanding which come from a 
knowledge of the humanities. 

In Washington—in this year of 1961—this 
is seen starkly. An amount of 
Government business is concerned with scl- 
ence. And Government officials, us 
trained in social sciences and law, find it 
difficult to communicate with others, who are 
trained in the sciences, 

A top scientist who has often served ue 
consultant to the Government, a man 
truly broad interests, once told me of the 
tremendous frustration he has occasio: 
felt when he presented scientific issues fon 
decision to able and intelligent men who nave 
little comprehension of the intensely specia! 
ized points under discussion. 

He says his colleagues, as highly educated 
men, all have some understanding of, sag. 
economcs. But not of the sciences W: 
now enter decisions of urgent concern to ©” 
all. And he finds his fellow scientists t 
times lack the breadth and judgment thë 
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dome only from a broad familiarity with 
ture and public affairs. The ability to 
Make such broad judgments is also 
in making great modern decisions in the 
Public interest. 
An educated man today must be a com- 
Plete man. The physicist finds that some of 
secrets of nature are bound up with in- 
tional law; the man of letters finds 
that the human emotions he portrays are 
Strongly involved with chemistry; the politi- 
fal man finds that he is spending a large 
Segment of the Nation's wealth on cosmic 
ysics or medical research; the businessman 
that his profits are very much affected 
Ly, developments in foreign fields and foreign 


And when all is said and done, it is the 
Of vision—the creative man, if you will— 
Who translates the world of today for his 
ie ntemporaries—and for his descendants. It 
8 artist who mirrors the spiritual charac- 
of a nation and its peoples and gives 
the a way of expressing the meaning and 
y Purpose of their existence. Indeed, Jules 
erne reminds us that the artist can even 
Point the direction to science. 
tae we strive to identify more effectively the 
ents of our youngsters—as we encourage 
Young people to serve their Natoin as well as 
themselves—iet us strive also to close the 
Ras between the two cultures, Let us not 
an thousands of intelligent people, and 
fed a whole national leadership, with little 
Aes tanding of the scientific revolution. 
d let us not have thousands of people 
Dai Ps, eventually, a great number of our 
— leaders—who can scarcely be de- 
bed as intelligent because, though they 
3 y trained in the sciences, they have 
Slected the arts and the humanities. 
à Here at Reed College, you have maintained 
ly knit academic community in which 
pursuing diverse objects have 
Worked closely together, The physical sci- 
paces and the natural sciences and the 
WManities have been on speaking terms, 
ven on gossiping terms, 
— is an exciting, even a challenging, 
tion. For it seems to me that it is the 
— colleges like this one that must point 
We Way for the rest of us and show us how 
can best bridge the gap between the two 
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Breat large universities have their special 


life. contributions to make to our national 
the But when a university is so big that 
the engineering faculty sits miles away from 

law or fine arts faculty, it often hesi- 
Da to experiment with new ways—new 
— interdisciplinary teaching or ro- 


den anot the Reeds of this country try such 
they my8 and seek such new patterns? Can 
Trani create diversified intellectual com- 

ties, wherein their students and teach- 
Delas exposed to study and research in 
they Quite remote from those in which 

receive their ncademic credentials? 
toa Y colleges and universities are trying 

end the two traditions, Professor Rabl 
aitu But “we pour a little of this and 
then ho 


© of that into the student's mind. We 
Combing = that somehow the ingredients will 


and the through some mysterious alchemy 
Wund result will be a man, educated, well 
thes, d, and wise. Most often, however, 


ingredients remain well separated in 
‘he Sompartmentalized mind.” 
men 1 Needed is unified teaching by wise 
Tresher a women who know—through re- 
doing courses or other means—What is 
edtict w in each other's worlds. The sci- 
men u ould then teach in a world in which 
The Vve—and hopo, tomorrow, to breathe. 
dom ar centit would understand the wis- 
Compr che scientific tradition and its ac- 
In nts. 
®tucarea® of our need for more and better 
Man: men and women of every kind, 
—*_People assume that it is wrong and 
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unnecessary for us to work together to im- 
prove ourselves. 

This is quite wrong. I challenge the as- 
sumption that we will always muddle 
through, I believe we have to set our sights 
on what we want and firmly resolve to pur- 
sue it. In this complicated and competitive 
world there is no asset greater than the 
brainpower of our people. 

With the same faith and courage our fore- 
bears showed here in Oregon—with the 
same intellect and skill shown here at Reed 
College—can we create one strong culture, 
not so much because we fear our enemies as 
that we believe in our future? 

There are still before us a host of unmet 
needs in education. And there may be many 
who prefer to wait until some fantastic 
achievement by our competitors, like the 
orbiting of sputnik, again defies the imagi- 
nation and spurs the sleepiest among us on. 

Isay we cannot wait. We must not. 

Let the imagination of the sixties be cap- 
tured by our actions. Let us show the world 
and show ourselves that a free democratic 
society can achieve a quantity and quality 
of education undreamed of on this planet. 
Let us set this high a goal for in truth we 
can afford to achieve no less. 

Can we continue to educate larger and 
larger numbers of young people—in the spirit 
of the American dream—and to give them a 
more unified background? 

Our answer cannot be “No.” It must be 
“Yes.” And it must be a “yes” given— 
even shouted—with belief, and with a firm, 
a stern commitment. I ask the help of you 
in this audience and of all the colleges of 
America, in making such a commitment to 
our Nation and Its future. 


My Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr.Speaker, Al Smith 
once said, Let's look at the record.“ 
Even the unfriendly New York Times on 
the 4th of July 1956, had to state, “The 
fighter for civil rights, Anam CLAYTON 
POWELL, JR., the country's most vocal 
crusader for Negro rights.“ This I have 
consistently tried to be all my life 
fighting for the rights of all peoples. 
especially minorities, and especially those 
of my congressional district—Puerto 
Ricans and Negroes. 

On October 15, 1962, the New York 
Times had a full-page analysis of the 
voting record of all of the Members of 
Congress on what the New York Times 
considered “the seven major issues in 
Congress.” Four Congressmen from 
New York, incidentally all Republicans, 
were not recorded on several of these 
major issues by the New York Times. 
But the New York Times did state that 
Apam CLAYTON PowIL was recorded on 
each and every issue. 

The AFL-CIO's voting record indicates 
that PowELL's record on labor issues is 
100 percent correct. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, in the October issue of the Crisis, 
picked the important votes in the field of 
civil rights, and PoWELL’s record was per- 
fect. 
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On October 8, 1962, the White House 
wrote me as follows: 

The contribution of your Committee on 
Education and Labor has enhanced substan- 
tially the legislative accomplishments of the 
past 2 years. 


The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Jonw McCor- 
MACK, in the New York Post on February 
18, 1962, said: 

But he’s doing a fine job, a fine job. 
The answer for northern liberals is to keep 
sending their good men back. 


The Library of Congress stated upon 
the query from my office, “The most 
bills enacted into law by any major 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives came from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor under Chairman 
PowW II —15 laws in 15 months. Under 
me, this committee enacted 18 laws 
signed by the President of the United 
States and reported 18 other bills to the 
Rules Committee for further action. 

Now let’s look at the record: 

I. SPECIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE AREA OF 

EQUALITY IN EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 


Investigations and hearings conducted 
by the Committee on Education and La- 
bor have revealed that equal opportuni- 
ties in education and employment are 
vital to the development of America and 
indispensable to the economic survival 
of minority groups. 

Among the key accomplishments of 
my committee in this area are: 

IN GOVERNMENT 


First. In May 1862 my office received 
a complaint from the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, headed by Rev. 
Martin Luther King, that a nonwhite 
delegate on the payroll of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
attending a medical convention in At- 
lanta, Ga., was subjected to discrimina- 
tory treatment. I sent a telegram to 
Secretary Ribicoff requesting that he, 
first, forthwith direct the withdrawal of 
all Federal employees from this pro- 
gram; and, second, that the necessary 
directives be issued to insure the termi- 
nation of such discriminatory practices. 

Within 1 hour after receipt of my tele- 
gram, the Secretary issued an order to 
all of his officers throughout the country 
terminating the discriminatory practices 
and forwarded a copy to my office. 

On June 22, 1962, I received a letter 
from the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference stating: 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference and the Negro people of Atlanta are 
eternally grateful for * * * your forthright 
actions in calling a halt to the U.S. Govern- 
ment's participation in a segregated confer- 
ence here in Atlanta Ga. We are sure 
that without your aid in this incident of 
our protest against segregation * * * nothing 
would have happened. 


Second. After investigation and hear- 
ing by my committee, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, District of Columbia Ap- 
prenticeship Training Council, admitted 
that each application on file for apppren- 
ticeship training was coded to reflect the 
racial identity of the applicant. As a 
result of this disclosure, the Secretary 
of Labor immediately abolished this sys- 
tem of recording. 
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Third. After our investigation of the 
National Guard, the Pentagon, Washing - 
ton, D.C., it was revealed that of the 
86 officers assigned to the Bureau, there 
were no nonwhites. Following this com- 
munication and as a direct result of my 
investigation three nonwhite officers were 
assigned to the National Guard Bureau. 

Fourth. During the course of FEPC 
hearings by the committee, a representa- 
tive of the NAACP testified as to dis- 
criminatory actions by the State em- 
ployment office located in Dallas, Tex. 
Upon receipt of the testimony, and dur- 
ing the course of the hearings, I dis- 
patched a team of investigators to Dallas, 
Tex., who confirmed the allegation made 
at the hearing. An order was immedi- 
ately issued by the State employment 
agency in Texas terminating the dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Fifth. On November 29, 1961, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the President of the 
United States, stating: 

After almost 1 year of trying to work out 
this problem with the Pentagon, I must 
now appeal to you. Members of the Defense 
Establishment continue to use not only the 
question of the individual's race, but also 
the race of his spouse. Repeated objec- 
tions by me have met with no success. 


On December 13, 1961, I received a 
reply from Alfred B. Ditt, Deputy Under 
Secretary—Manpower—stating: 

The requirement that a married service 
school applicant state his wife's race, if dif- 
ferent from his own, will be dropped. 


Sixth. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Honorable 
Abraham Ribicoff, appearing before my 
committee, adopted the Powell amend- 
ment and pledged that Federal funds 
would be withheld from certain schools 
practicing segregation. The Department 
of Justice supported the Secretary and 
the committee by instituting the suits. 

OUR CHILDREN 

As a result of the first legislation in 
the field of juvenile delinquency which 
was reported by my committee, central 
Harlem has received a sizable grant. 
This project will provide opportunities 
for the children and youth of our com- 
munity to be directed into worthwhile 
activities and will help to eliminate the 
growing problems of juvenile delinquency 
in our area. 

Through the utilization of a domestic 
service corps, a new and entirely creative 
program will come to the people of Har- 
lem. In accepting the plan, representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice hailed 
this project as a pioneer in an important 
arena of American life. 

KEY NEGRO APPOINTEES IN THE KENNEDY 

ADMINISTEATION FROM NEW YORK CITY 

Through my efforts at least 17 persons 
from the city of New York received top- 
level appointments in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, with salaries totaling ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


As of September 1961, over 65 non- 
whites had been appointed to positions 
ranging from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 
A leading official in the Democratic 
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Party involved in these appointments 
stated: 
ADAM PowELL has played a key part in 
every one of these appointments. 
IN INDUSTRY 


First. The Harlem liquor dispute had 
been the source of deep tension between 
the liquor industry and the Harlem com- 
munity for the past 15 years. Asa direct 
result of my entrance into the matter the 
dispute was settled on January 4, 1962. 
The settlement provided for an addi- 
tional $15 million in gross sales and over 
$400,000 in commissions to nonwhite 
salesmen. 

Second. The committee caused the re- 
employment of 260 workers—including 
nonwhite—by the Interstate Container 
Corp., New York City, after committee 
investigation revealed that the discharge 
had been unreasonable. 

Third. The committee’s investigation 
revealed unfair treatment and other 
abuses involving migratory laborers by 
crew leaders in Riverhead, Long Island, 
New York City, and Glassboro, N.J. 

The New York State Employment Serv- 
ice advised the committee that this con- 
dition would not reoccur and that a close 
scrutiny of all migratory labor camps 
under their jurisdiction would be main- 
tained. 

Fourth. The investigation of the com- 
mittee revealed that the Aluminum Corp. 
of America and its subsidiary, Wear- 
Ever, Inc., discriminated in its hiring 
policy. Through the efforts of the com- 
mittee, the company announced that as 
of January 12, 1962, the company hired 
its first nonwhite salesman and discon- 
tinued its discriminatory credit policy. 

JI. ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE FIELD OF LABOR 


First. Investigation and intervention 
by the committee led to the acceptance 
of two Negro carpenters by Local No. 
2710, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America, New York City; 
and caused the acceptance of a nonwhite 
youth into apprenticeship training by 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
& Joiners of America, Washington, D.C. 

Second. After investigation and hear- 
ing, it was revealed that the Consolidated 
Edison Co., of New York conducted a 
pattern of discrimination in hiring and 
promotion with respect to minority 
groups. 

This revelation caused the company to 
announce a new policy granting equality 
in employment and the introduction of a 
program to train nonwhite executives 
within the company. 

YOUR STAKE IN KEY LABOR BILLS 


First. Minimum wage and hour amend- 
ments of 1961: The first minimum wage 
legislation since 1938, establishing a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, and 
extending coverage to thousands of em- 
ployees. If you were in this group, your 
salary was raised. 

Second. Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962: Provides training 
opportunities for the unemployed and a 
chance to upgrade the skills of the un- 
skilled worker while receiving Govern- 
ment training allowances. Also amended 
this law to give its full benefits to railroad 
workers, 
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The New York Times on September 9, 
1962, stated the Manpower Development 
and Training Act is “potentially the most 
significant piece of manpower legisla- 
tion in the Nation’s history.” They fur- 
ther editorialized on October 14, 1962, 
when they stated: 

The most glaring deficiencies in the con- 
gressional record were in the rejection of 
virtually all bills that entailed any element 
of originality or experimentation in coping 
with urgeat domestic problems. The lone 
exception was the $435 million job retrain- 
ing program. 


This important legislation came from 
my committee. 
OTHER LAWS ENACTED IN THE FIELD OF LABOR 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act; Federal Employees 
Compensation Act; additional Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; Metallic and Non- 
Metallic Mines Safety Act; Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; and the 
8-hour law. 

BILLS PASSED BY MY COMMITTEE IN THE FIELD 
OF LABOR 

Equal Pay for Equal Work Act of 1962: 
First successful effort to get an 
pay bill for women out of the House in 
the memory of man or woman. 

Youth Employment Opportunities Act: 
Gives a real “break” to the unemplo; 
out-of-school youth who needs a chance 
to learn work habits and a trade. Par- 
ticularly important to minority groups 
which have the highest percentage of 
out-of-work and out-of-school youths. 

Equal Employment Opportunities Act: 
First fair employment practices bill to 
get out of a House or Senate committee 
in over a decade. 

Migratory labor legislation: For the 
men, women, and children who roam thé 
land homeless to supply the labor 
plants and harvests our crops. For thé 
first time this Congress passed legisla” 
tion considered and proposed by mY 
committee to help this exploited group. 
which is composed mainly of minorities. 

MISCELLANEOUS IN THE FIELD OF LABOR 


The Subcommittee on the Operations 
of the National Labor Relations Board: 
The exercise of its oversight function bY 
the committee through the hearing con” 
ducted by this subcommittee led to # 
reevaluation of many practices and deci- 
sional policies adopted over the preced- 
ing 8 years. 

Subcommittee on the Impact of Im- 
ports and Exports on American Employ 
ment: An inquiry in depth in keeping 
with the committee’s responsibilities. 

The Subcommittee on Irregularities in 
the Garment Industry: Investigation of 
racial discrimination, possible violations 
of existing labor-management relations 
statutes, and corruption based on com- 
plaints and information received by the 
committee over the past 18 months. 

III. ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATION 

Fifteen days of public hearings were 
conducted to ascertain the extent to 
which there had been compliance to the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 outlaw- 
ing segregation in public education, 
Witnesses from all parts of the United 
States testified. On the basis of these 


Search investigation, the following facts 
eased: 


. Eight years after the Supreme 
Court decision, 2 million southern non- 


degregated school districts. 

Second. Two of the 16 land-grant 
Colleges for nonwhites are still provi- 
accredited by their respective 
regional associations. 

In all of the 16 white land- 
Brant institutions, there are accredited 
Professional schools offering a total of 

1 areas of specialization, as against 10 
nonwhite land-grant institutions offer- 
ng a total of 5 areas of specialization. 

Wherein all-white land-grant 


tor » not any of the 16 institutions 
nonwhites offer these degrees. 

Neal td. Because of the nature of the 
the Provisions of the Hatch Act and 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, none of 
cel 16 nonwhite land- grant colleges re- 
i ved Federal funds from these sources 

research in agriculture in 1960. 

d upon reports that discrimina- 
was being shown in the engage- 
—— of teachers for dependents of mili- 
to Personnel, complaints were made 

the Department of Defense and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 


7 


are. Responses from these De- 

dartments indicate that necessary in- 

Vestigations were made. 

u Pon requests from teachers. alleged- 
unfairly fired, investigations were 


YOUR STAKE IN KEY EDUCATION BILLS 
First. The Practical Nurse Training 
Extension Act of 1961. Important for 
{2orities since so many are employed 
this field. 


Second. Establishment. of teaching 
thanital for Howard University. More 
ha, 50 percent nonwhite physicians 
The been trained at Howard University. 
as eral of Freedman's Hospital 
Tess caching hospital enhances the pro- 
ard. mal preparation possible at How- 
yonira. Juvenile Delinquency and 
Tut Offenses Control Act of 1961: 
Peder peslation of its kind. Provides 
fram assistance to establish a pro- 
for the prevention and contro! of 
ing alle delinquency, including train- 
Of personnel for work in this field. 
School Lunch Act amended: 
toy ant for minorities since it re- 
€s the specific designation to race. 

OTHER LAWS ENACTED IN THE FIELD OF 

T EDUCATION 
Pathachers for the Deaf and Speech 
tati sists and Audiologists Act; Edu- 
On for the Blind; increased appropri- 
ns for the American Printing House 
the Blind: extension of National 
don de. Education Act of 1958—exten- 
amend. impacted areas legislation; 
nt to title IT of National De- 
ucation Act—provides. more 
for student loans; and Captioned 
for the Deaf Act. 
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and an intensive 3-month re- BILLS PASSED BY MY COMMITTEE IN THE FIELD met with top executives of the transit 


OF EDUCATION 


University extension; special educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation; Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts; 
adult basic education; Quality Educa- 
tion Act; general aid to elementary and 
secondary education; amendment to 
Land-Grant Colleges Act to eliminate 
the separate but equitable clause of the 
act; amendment to impacted areas laws 
to deny payments to school districts that 
practice racial discrimination and seg- 
regation. 

IV. KEY ACCOMPLISHMENTS—INVESTIGATIVE 

TASK FORCE 

In January 1961 I created an investi- 
gative task force directly under my 
jurisdiction with offices located in New 
York City and Washington, D.C. The 
duty of this task force is to investigate 
discrimination and irregularities in gov- 
ernment, labor, and industry. 

To date this task force has received 
over 3,800 telephone complaints and 
over 1,800 personal complaints. 

In order to more effectively combat 
the forces of discrimination I provide 
space in the committee’s New York office 
for representatives of the New York 
State Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Wage and Hour Division of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
Bureau of Labor-Management reports. 
Thus, in New York City for the first 
time a complainant has access to four 
distinct agencies, Federal and State, 
working cooperatively to hear his griev- 


ance. 

The task force was instrumental in 
obtaining a  decertification election 
where the employer was involved in a 
“sweetheart” contract with a union not 
selected by the workers. The employer 
fired 25 of his workers. These people 
were reinstated. 

Instrumental in settling a labor dis- 
pute at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
getting the strikers back to work. 

Caused the roofers union, Paterson, 
N.J., on May 24, 1962, for the first time 
in its history to admit minority groups to 
membership. 

Two nonwhite employees of the Labor 
Department were dismissed for filing 
discrimination charges. We were able 
to get these workers reinstated. 

Three nonwhite pickets arrested in 
Brooklyn for picketing Beth-El Hospital, 
investigation task force intervention 
with the police department resulted in 
the police dropping charges. 

Conferences with the Vulcan Society, 
community leaders, clergy, and so forth, 
were instrumental in settling dispute 
with the New York City Fire Department 
relative to charges of racial discrimina- 
tion within the department. 

The Yardney Electrical Corp. planned 
to move its plant out of the city, putting 
some 850 IUE workers out of work. Con- 
ferences with city, company, and union 
Officials resulted in the city making a 
search for a new plant site for the com- 
pany. 

Upon complaints of discrimination in 
the New York City Transit Authority, the 
investigative task force investigated and 
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authority - caused one nonwhite to be 
appointed in labor relations department 
of the transit authority. Received as- 
surances of other appointments. 

Upon complaint of nonwhite members 
of Local No. 48, Mason Tenders & Hod 
Carriers, that they were not given work, 
‘caused workers to be given steady jobs. 

Helped thenewv Americana Hotel toin- 
tegrate its staff, including several non- 
whites in responsible positions. 

After complaints of discrimination, 
caused two nonwhites to get supervisory 
positions with General Motors. 

Instrumental in getting the first non- 
white into Local No. 15 of Operating 
Engineers. 

Of 382 Puerto Rican complaints rela- 
tive to first, “sweetheart” contracts: 
second, nonunion representation; third, 
nonintegration of union and manage- 
ment; and, fourth, lack of legal protec- 
tion—208 were successfully resolved. 


S O S: Save Our Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in 
June of this year a resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Izaak Walton League of 
America at its 40th annual convention 
and conservation conference resolving 
that our scenic preserves containing 
wildlife, water resources, and recreation- 
al facilities be accorded the attention 
they deserve when highway planners 
consider construction of roads. 

This resolution is of particular inter- 
est to me because my bill, S. 2767, intro- 
duced January 30, 1962, would make it 
necessary to consider possible destruc- 
tion to wildlife and water areas before 
Federal highways could be constructed. 

This is a subject which many conser- 
vationists are becoming increasingly 
alarmed about, and the Izaak Walton 
League has expressed its opinion in this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
resolution adopted by the Izaak Walton 
League. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 5 
Resolution on modern highway construction 
and conservation of natural resources 

Whereas Federal and State highway con- 
struction, resulting from pressures of an ex- 
panding population and increased travel, is 
causing major problems in the management 
of natural resources on both public and pri- 
vate lands, particularly with respect to fish 
and wildlife, and results in detrimental 
stream alinement, destroys spawning areas, 
creates barriers to migration of deer and 
other big game herds, and the protection and 
enhancement of important outdoor recre- 
ation and scenic areas is sometimes over- 
looked in highway construction; and 
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Whereas access to important public recre- 
ation areas is not always adequately included 
in highway construction plans; and 

Whereas highway construction is being 
increased and the problems concerning wild- 
life are still unsolved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, in convention assembled this 234 
day of June 1962, at Portland, Oreg., That in 
highway construction advance planning defi- 
nitely provide for the protection of water 
resources, fish and wildlife, and recreational 
values, and that the costs of adequately 
protecting the range, the watershed, the 
forests, the wildlife, and the scenic values be 
considered normal cost of highway construc- 
tion and included therein. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10,.1962 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Congresswoman KATHRYN E. 
GnANAHAN, has undertaken the duties and 
responsibilities of administering the 
office of the Treasurer of the United 
States. Since the 84th Congress Mrs. 
GRANAHAN has served the needs of the 
people of Pennsylvania; she has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman elected 
to Congress from the city of Philadel- 
phia. Her work as a legislator has 
earned her commendable citation. Her 
dedicated service, industry and energy 
have, I am sure, prompted the President 
to appoint her to this highly responsible 
post. 

KATHRYN GRANAHAN succeeded her hus- 
band, the late Congressman William T. 
Granahan, who had until the time of 
his death served the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Granahan family has, 
therefore, made.its distinguishing mark 
in Congress during an important decade 
in American history. 

“In her new role, Mrs. GnaNAHAN, will 
assume the responsibility for the receipt, 
custody and disbursement of public 
moneys, and for maintaining the records 
in connection with the source, location, 
and disposition of U.S, funds. This is a 
staggering responsibility when one con- 
siders the universal recognition accorded 
the integrity of the U.S. dollar, and its 
use as a benchmark of value by all 
nations. She will, among other duties, 
maintain close liaison with the Federal 
Reserve Board, commercial banks, and 
our postal savings system through her 
many office divisions. Her alertness and 
energy will go far in maintaining confi- 
dence in our monetary and fiscal systems. 

KATHRYN GRANAHAN Will, we know, per- 
form this difficult job with the same 
closeness of attention to detail and ver- 
satility with which she addressed herself 
to her congressional duties, during which 
time she has earned and merited the 
friendship and confidence of the mem- 
berships of both sides of the aisle. In 
joining the executive branch she will 
bring to that portion of our Government 
a talent and ability which will assure 
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good government, trust, and the faithful 
discharge of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of her new office. 

While we regret with a deep sense of 
loss her departure from Capitol Hill, it 
is reassuring to know that her services 
will continue for the benefit of all the 
people of the United States. 


Time Has Proved Wisdom of Our 
Founding Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the name 
of Caffery is an old and honored name 
in Louisiana’s history. Lawyers, diplo- 
mats, and leaders in the past have car- 
ried the Caffrey banner in many move- 
ments advancing the native State and 
our Nation. 

At the moment the younger generation 
of the Caffrey clan is represented by a 
most effective and articulate young law- 
yer, Patrick T. Caffrey, of the law firm 
of Helm, Simon, Caffrey & Duhe in New 
Iberia, La. Pat Caffrey has on numerous 
occasions made excellent addresses on 
the Constitution, its meaning and effect. 
Only recently in a speech before the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
in New Iberia, La., he gave what I con- 
sider one of the most profound discus- 
sious on the subject, and for that reason 
I hasten to draw the attention of this 
body to its contents. 

I wish we had more young men who 
think and act like Pat Caffrey. Here is 
his speech: 

SPEECH BY PATRICK T, Carrrry BEFORE THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
New IBERIA, LA., SEPTEMBER 8, 1962 
As my subject you have assigned me “Time 

Has Proved the Wisdom Which Our Founding 
Fathers Wrote Into the Constitution.” A 
more meaningful and flexible subject you 
could not have given, nor one dearer to me. 
For I have felt close to the heart and pulse- 
beat of the law all my life, and particularly 
for 12 years, first as a student and now as a 
practitioner of that venerable profession. 
It is impossible to be a lawyer and not to 
feel a close rapport to the ancient customs 
and traditions that fill the law books, and 
yet at the same time not to feel the ever- 
changing vitality that stems from the active 
day-to-day perpetuation of order, through 
law. As one reads and studies the law, there 
is a feeling of being privileged to view from 
a mountaintop, in Kaleidoscopic fashion as 
it were, the vast, misty pagentry of life 
which has gone on before us trailing to in- 
finity, and thus also thereby to take pleasure 
in evaluating present situations and prog- 
nosticating on what the future holds. 

The law is thought by some to be a 
glamorous profession, but I think of the law, 
and lawmakers, and courts, and statutes, and 
constitutions, and jurisprudence, and I think 
of a long line of men beginning centuries 
ago, in black robes and powdered coifs, pa- 
tiently and deliberately studying to know 
more and more about their fellow men in an 
effort to approach a more perfect justice; 
reading volume after volume of laborious 
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detail; writing, evaluating, proceeding to 
court before judge and jury with throats 
tight through fear, not of losing, but we 
fear that through the human fallibility 105 
limitations within all men, they might 
fight hard enough for a client; pl A 
arguing, fighting, adyocating the cause of 
client or the destiny of a nation to the "o 
best of their ability; feeling the sting 
regret of defeat or the humble exhilaration 
of a victory for a deserving client, or victory 
of judicial principle. Our civilization 
steeped in law, it permeates to our the 
and perhaps it is the legal process and 
orderly administration of justice which a 
as the mortar in holding the bricks of 
society together. 

In considering my subject for today, there 
fore, I would first observe the role of time 
the title of my talk; that is, that it is out 
which has shown the wisdom which tu- 
Founding Fathers wrote into the Const 
tion. That is s0, because as Tennyson ! and 
“knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers: 
knowledge which comes to us like a wall 
in the summertime and leaves with the 
of fall is mere knowledge and not widens 
Knowledge is youth and wisdom is and 
Wisdom is knowledge proved by time, 
it takes time to make and prove wisdom. attat 

Entering the stage of time 175 years Con- 
those of our forefathers who wrote the = sg 
stitution, we are, therefore, in a position g 
judge, as best we can, whether our Consti ay 
tion embodies wisdom or does not em pst 
wisdom. It would be my conclusion ys 
our Constitution does now and has si- 
embodied wisdom, but that men do not pe 
ways embody wisdom. Perhaps, it would on 
more correct to say that our ConstitY t. 
embodies both knowledge and wisdom; wayt 
it seems, knowledgeable men are not al ip 
wise men. How do we tell the alert ge 
We wait for time, because only time will 
tinguish knowledge from wisdom. yor 

You will ask: Upon what do you base de 
conclusion that our Founding Fathers ef 8 
wisdom into the Constitution? My peiiaos 
that there are at least several ratl 
tending to this conclusion, each egual 
valid, except one, and that is the last 
and it has more validity than the rest. 
let us look at the reasons in the order 
their a arance upon the scene. 

First. let us observe that the United Sti 
of America was established as ari 
in government, as a hitherto unpreced 
test of whether people could govern 
selves under the conditions spelled out 
Constitution, The governmental 
laid out in the Constitution was like thi 
of a great ship, simple but massive in 
Time and experience had shown our 
fathers, that although most men W' 
be trusted, the judgments of men are 
always infallible, therefore, it is n 
catch and prevent mistakes. Time h t ert. 
shown that the voice of the people mig? pure 
but not for long, because that which 18 poe 
and free in men will welcome and insist rise 
justice, and will inevitably and invariably 
up against tyranny and crush it. of 

Time had also proved to the redactor ast 
our Constitution that although the most 
voice of the masses of the people w85 ang 
often right, there was no way every pros 
person could be allowed directly to 1 pen 
his voice, because of the sheer physical 
lem that a direct vote would present. 
too, time and experience had shown Be 
although a government runs best rene’ 
guided directly by the people, it is neve mon 
less necessary to have leaders, to have “ 9 
and women of vision and practicality, g- 
whom the problems of running the GO 
ment could be delegated by the people. po 

Thus, in their wisdom, our fathers vert? 
vided for a tripartite government, a 89 
ment of three parts, an executive, a! 
tive. and a judiciary. We may com 
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three-part government to n three-legged 
Stool. We know that if one leg of a three- 
legved stool is weak or missing, the stability 
the entire stool is in jeopardy. It was, 
ore, essential that each of the three 
branches ‘of government be strong, but that 
tach branch, owing to the fallibility of men's 
Judgments, act as it were as a watchdog in 
nting the others from error. 
example, it is significant to note that 
all legisiative powers, that is, the power to 
mate laws, were vested in the Congress of the 
Rited States, composed of Representatives of 
People at large. This being so, the people 
Soud say, through their Representatives, how 
Y would be governed, and could insist 
Upon their Representatives passing the kind 
laws they wanted, on penalty of not being 
to office if they failed to do so. 
— was thus established a vehicle whereby 


Shp and feeling of the people could be 
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as a giant mirror into a law which 
reflect that will and that feeling. 
we see that, as regards the leg- 
branch of Government, a bicameral 
was decided upon, that is, a leg- 
with two Houses—a Senate, with 
tation taken equally from all the 
no matter how large or small, and a 
of Representatives, with representa- 
purely upon population, the larger 
aving greater representation in num- 
order to insure complete fairness 
on, it was decided that, in order 
w a measure to be passed into law, it 
Ould have to clear both the House and the 
tabi te, thereby creating a completely equl- 
and. balance between the size of a State 
the population of a State, So, through 
legislative branch of Government, the 
le, through elections regularly sched- 
- Could send their Representatives to the 
tol to effect their will. This proposed 
the fact that no dictator could 
dome into power, and that a free people, 
in their judgments and discerning in 
&ctions, would always be free. 
forefathers next provided in our Con- 
thet the executive power of Gov- 
t would be vested in a President of 
ted States, whose job it was, and is, 
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his job being in essence 
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enforcement, 

„the voice of the people might not 
Clear, and it became necessary to 
& third department, the judiciary, 
t to the executive what the legis- 
meant when it spoke, and to provide a 
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and facility of the system of 
ances is most interesting. Let 
that the Congress passes a law 
every abie-bodied male person 
for s living. We see that the 
not define what “able bodied” 
further see that the term 
given in its broadest generic 
t limitation as to age. We miso 
nat neither the word “work” nor the 
11 are defined. 
ble, then, that an executive with 
of diacretion could see little 
+ ape 6, loitering unemployed at 
the public park, and, seeing him 
him for violation of the law. 
done, the judiciary would doubt- 
ed upon to interpret the meaning 
+ end thus come to Johnny's aid. 
5 t would probably consider the case 
as t would give an opinion some- 
follows: 
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bunt bela ple to ns that the legisla- 
d have intended that the scope and 
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aurora of the law be extended to include 
Johnny Doe. The law specifically says that 
‘able bodied" male persons shall work for a 
living, and we have no hesitancy in con- 
cluding that little Johnny Doe, far from 
being able bodied’, is hardly “bodied” at all, 
since he weighs only 43 pounds.” 

Ferhaps one fudge might write a concur- 
ring opinion as follows: 

“I am constrained to agree with the ma- 
jority, but for reasons different from those 
assigned. The law provides that every abie 
bodied male person must work for a ‘living’. 
It is obvious that young Johnny Doe is liy- 
ing. Not only did he sign the petition 
brought on his behalf, in a hand far more 
intelligible than my own, but the frisky 
little creature personally appeared before this 
court very much alive, running in the aisles 
and popping bubble gum. I conclude that 
Johnny Doe is very much alive, and, that 
being so, it must follow a fortiori that he 
must work it pretty hard, more diligently 
perhaps, than any member of this court. 
For those reasons I find Johnny Doe exempt 
from the provisions of the law.” 

However, at this point, the legislature 
might get back into the picture, and say 
that by “able bodied” it meant to include 
only persons over the age of 21 years, thus 
clarifying its expression of will for the benefit 
ot the executive, and modifying and confirm- 
ing what the judiciary had done. 

And so it is that the system of checks and 
balances in a tripartite government will pro- 
vide that ultimate equity, and protection, 
which no other form will give. 

Not content with merely organizing the 
format of governmental structure, however, 
our forefathers also wrote various guarantees 
of personal Mberty into the Constitution in 
the first 10 amendments, these being what 
‘we now choose to call the Bill of Rights. I 
would call your particular attention to the 
fact that having this Bill of Rights as part 
of the Constitution is not an invulnerable 
guarantee which should lull us into a sense 
of complete security, because these amend- 
ments guarantee us those liberties there de- 
fined only so long as the delicate balance 
between the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches remains in a state of healthy 
and viligant equipoise, and, of course, only 
so long as this country remains a strong, 
militant, free power in the world, untainted 
by alien ideology destructive of the concepts 
of our constitutional form of government. 

Assuming the state of these two conditions, 
the wisdom and eternal justice embodied in 
the Bill of Rights is at once apparent. At 
no time in the long history of man, filled 
with darkness and suffering and deprivation, 
has a people been guaranteed more reverent 
and rights. We find the Bill of 
Rights as a bastion, warranting that we 
should have freedom of speech, and of the 
press, and religion and peaceable assembly; 
that we should always have the right to bear 
arms and to be secure from unreasonable 
searches and seizures in our homes; that we 
should have certain well-defined rights in 
criminal matters; and, finally, that unless a 
power is specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government in the Constitution, that power 
is reserved to the States. Other amendments 
wisely prohibit slavery, and guarantee voting 
rights. 

So, therefore, if these provisions are wise, 
where does the danger of this country and 
this Constitution lie? With such provisions 
embodied as our written guarantee of free- 
dom, is there cause for fear? The answer 
is, of course, yes, because although the Con- 
stitution embodies wisdom, we have seen 
that men are not always wise, and good; 
and- it is the personal element, it is men of 
greed and corruption in our own country, 
which presents the greatest and most ever- 
present danger to the American way of life. 
Therein lies the need to be viligant. What 
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can we do? How can we fight it? We must 
begin by insisting that good men, and true 
men, be elected to serve in public office. 
There is the struggle, and there it has al- 
ways been. Listen to the words of the wisest 
of our Founding Fathers—Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Immediately before the Constitution 
was adopted, Franklin wrote: 

“Mr. President, I confess that there are 
several parts of this Constitution which I do 
not at present approve, but I am not sure 
that I shall never approve them: For having 
lived long, I have experienced many instances 
of being obliged by better information or 
fuller consideration to change opinions even 
on important subjects, which I once thought 
tight, but found to be otherwise. It is 
therefore that the older I grow, the more apt 
I am to doubt my own judgment, and to 
pay more respect to the Judgment of others. 
Most men indeed as well as most sects in 
religion, think themselves in the possession 
of all truth and that whatever others differ 
irom them it is so far error. * * * In these 
sentiments, sir, I agree to this Constitution 
with all its faults, if they are such, because 
I think a general government necessary for 
us and there is no form of government but 
what may be a blessing to the people if well 
administered, and believe farther that this 
is likely to be well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when the 
people have become sọ corrupted as to need 
despotic government, being incapable of any 
other.” 

And all of our national leaders, our wisest 
men, have from time to time reflected upon 
the problem. 

Thomas Jefferson believed we should have 
~e * + a wise and frugal government, which 
shall restrain men from injuring one an- 
other, shall leave them otherwise free to reg- 
ulate their own pursuits of industry and 
improvement, and shall not take from the 
mouths of labor the bread it has earned.” 

In 1817 James Monroe felt we should have 
a federation of States, “respectively pro- 
tected by the National Government under a 
mild, parental system against foreign 
dangers.” 

Sixteen years later, Andrew Jackson said: 
“My experience in public office and the ob- 
servation of a life somewhat advanced, con- 
firm the opinions long since inbided by me, 
that the destruction of our State govern- 
ments or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people would 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy and 
finally to despotism and military destruc- 
tion.” 

‘William Henry Harrison reflected upon the 
problems of the drafters of the Federal Con- 
stitution. He states: “The great dread * * * 
seems to have been that the reserved powers 
of the States would be absorbed by the Fed- 
eral Government and a consolidated power 
established, leaving to the States the shadow 
only of that independent action for which 
they had so zealously contended and on the 
preservation of which they relied as the 
last hope of liberty.” 

However, lastly, and in conclusion, I sub- 
mit that time has proved the wisdom which 
our forefathers wrote into the Constitution, 
because our country, builded upon the struc- 
ture of that great document, and moulded 
upon tts principles, has lasted, has endured. 
We find today, 175 years after its writing, 
that we are still the freeest, proudest, great- 
est, strongest nation on earth. And that was 
the goal which was sought, and we have 
realized it, It has been sald that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance, and that is 
se, Only if the people of this country, on 
the main streets, from coast to coast, in the 
towns and cities throughout all America, in 
all walks of life, in our businesses and milis 
and factories, and on our farms and prairies 
and plains, strive mightily to follow the 
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Constitution and obey the laws enacted un- 
der it, sincerely, and without fear or self 
interest, will this form of government, and 
this liberty, be preserved. Longfellow well 
expressed the nature of this titanic struggle, 
when, in “The Building of the Ship,” he 
commands: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State; 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great, 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes for future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


Medal of Honor 
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OF TEXAS 
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Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
he who possesses the Medal of Honor 
is the holder of the highest military 
award for bravery that can be given to 
any individual in the United States of 
America. It could be won in only one 
way during World War I and Il—that 
was by a deed of personal bravery or 
self-sacrifice, above and beyond the call 
of duty, while a member of the Ameri- 
can Armed Forces, in actual combat 
with an enemy of the Nation. The deed 
of the winner must be proved by incon- 
testable evidence that it clearly dis- 
tinguishes his gallantry beyond the call 
of duty from lesser forms of bravery; 
it must involve the risk of his life; and 
it must be the type of deed which, if 
he had not done it, would not subject 
him to any justified criticism. 

One who has won this Medal of Honor 
has won a great privilege; that of shar- 
ing in the company of the few heroes 
who have been honored by the award 
of the same medal he wears. 

I have worked with the Medal of 
Honor organization on various occasions 
and have had the privilege of meeting 
and knowing many of their group. They 
are true Americans and gentlemen and 
it gives me great pleasure in include 
the following article written on the 
Medal of Honor which appeared in the 
October issue of the VFW national 
magazine: 

THE MEDAL OF Honor Srory—100 Years or 
VALOR 
(By Jack Simmonds) 

The highest honor in recognition of bray- 
ery, above and beyond the call of duty, 
which a grateful nation can bestow upon 
its exceptional heroes of combat is the 
Medal of Honor. 

During the past century it has honored 
some almost incredible feats of courageous 
accomplishment in trials of arms against 
staggering odds. Its award salutes some 
nobler virtues of human composition— 
courage, gallantry, valor, intrepidity, and 
self-sacrifice. 

There is no beauty in war, nor does its 
ghastly specter spawn the noble qualities 
of character for which the Medal of Honor 
is bestowed. But if a man cour- 
age, war will frequently demand it of him. 
More than any other medium, war sets the 
stage and provides situations to test the 
true mettle of men. 
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Most men have courage and fulfill their 
roles well in the macabre play of combat. 
But occasionally, a man comes along who 
displays such a marked degree of this pre- 
cious quality, and shows such fearless zeal in 
the face of death, that he becomes more than 
ordinarily brave. It is to pay honor to such 
men as these that the Medal of Honor is 
awarded. 

The War Between the States was in its 
first blood-soaked year and the capital city 
of Washington, D.C., literally floated on a 
sea of mud. Thousands plodded its mucky 
streets and from the quagmire rose un- 
finished national buildings. The Washing- 
ton Monument was less than half completed, 
the Capitol Building lacked its dome, and 
the White House was shy some wings. The 
tensions of war signaled its most salient 
mood. It was a young capital, in a still 
young country, stricken by chaos and in- 
ternal disorder. The governmental ideals 
which had launched the United States on 
its political journey of greatness were now 
vitally challenged by a geographical split. 

To preserve the Union, the Northern States 
heavily relied upon the courage of its fight- 
ing men. Strong feeling emerged that such 
courage should be recognized by the issuance 
of a medal authorized by the Congress. 

Opposition was encountered. In the 
minds of many Americans medals were close- 
ly allied to the traditions of European nobili- 
ty, and they felt a domocratic Nation should 
not imitate the ways of Those 
favoring the medal pointed out that George 
Washington himself had authorized the first 
American combat medal, the Purple Heart. 

Dissenters were in the minority, however, 
and between December 1861, and August 
1862, legislation was passed authorizing is- 
suance of Medals of Honor to Navy and 
Army enlisted personnel, In 1863, legisla- 
tion was passed extending the award to offi- 
cers as well. Because they were awarded by 
the President in the name of Congress, they 
came to be called, “Congressional Medals of 
Honor.” This term has no official sanction 
and the Army and Navy Medals of Honor are 
separate awards with different designs. 

From the War Between the States came 
some sterling examples of courage for which 
the medal was awarded. Southern service- 
men also reached heroic heights in this flerce 
and bloody struggle—but the medal naturally 
was not awarded to the enemy. The medal 
was first awarded Army survivors of a dar- 
ing raid behind enemy lines. A motion pic- 
ture, “The Great Locomotive Chase,” has 
been made about the incident. 

The walls of Fort Secessionville, in South 
Carolina, bristled with weapons the morning 
of June 16, 1862. A barren piece of real 
estate, bordered by swamp, was the only reas- 
ible approach to the fort which gaurded the 
route to Charleston. At dawn, Union sol- 
diers stormed across the open field hoping 
to surprise Confederate defenders. Instead, 
they were given a lethal surprise themselves 
as cannon roared and muskets blazed. Blue 
ranks withered under the hail of fire. 

In the melee that morning was Frederick 
Jackson, 18, a sergeant in Company F of the 
7th Connecticut volunteers. Through the 
carnage Jackson led four the last 
three with his left arm blown off at the 
elbow. One year later, Sergeant Jackson, of 
New Haven, was awarded the Medal of Honor. 

On May 22, 1863, Federal forces were ham- 
mering at the gates of Vicksburg, Mass. 
Heavily entrenched on a high hill were the 
2d Texas Volunteers. In addition to Spring- 
field rifles, each Texan had at his side five 
muskets. 

The 99th Illinois Volunteers charged the 
position but the tremendous firepower of the 
Confederates produced a fearful slaughter 
and the Blue lines crumbled. A battle haze 
clouded the slope and the Texans were 
amazed when a lone figure, carrying the Stars 
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and Stripes, penetrated the smoke pall and 
came directly at their position. An estima 
100 Texans took deliberate aim and fired 
the colorbearer- They looked in disbelief 9% 
the soldier continued on, straight tow 
them. And then a strange thing ha) 

The Confederates yelled at one another not to 
shoot again. They tossed their caps 
hats in the air and yelled encouragement 
the brave Union soldier charging their posi- 
tion with only a flag. 

“Come on, Yank! Come on!” they shouted. 

Thomas Higgins, 32, of Franklin County 
N. V., did come on.” He was helped over the 
breastworks by Texas hands and congratu- 
lated upon his miraculous escape from death- 
Six years and 2 months later, Higgins 
awarded the Medal of Honor, Among thos? 
who wrote the War Department recommend 
ing him for the honor were veterans of the 
2d Texas Volunteers, 

And thus the standards of courage which’ 
were to eventually govern the award 
Medals of Honor in all cases began to evolve 
But in those early days of the medal's e 
ence, before its high precedents of raw cour 
age were fully established, it was also be: 
stowed for “seamanlike” and “soldierlike” 
qualities, according to the original law au 
thorizing it. The Congress had failed t0 
recognize there are degrees of valor and of 
wording of the law presented a wide rang® 
interpretation as to who deserved the medal 
In 1876, during the Indian campaigns, Brit, 
Gen. Alfred A. Terry helped protect ar 
quality of the award. In disapproving 
large number of recommendations for the 
medal, he wrote: 

“Medals of Honor are not intended el 
ordinarily good conduct (under fire), bu 
for conspicuous acts of gallantry.” A 

In 1916 legislation was passed which off 
clally affirmed the high levels of heroism 
had generally been observed in awarding oe 
Medal of Honor. The law establ bo 
Medal of Honor Roll” and permitted to 
inscribed upon it only the names of tho 
men who had won the decoration. “For ha 
ing in action involving actual conflict 3 
an enemy, distinguished himself risk 
ously by gallantry and intrepidity at the of 
of his life, above and beyond the call 
duty.” 

The Medal of Honor was thus firmly es 
sconced, legally and technically, upon 
towering pedestal of valor. There now for 
be no doubt that it was solely intended 
combat heroes demonstrating singw* 
gallantry. 

By way of eliminating past mistakes, the 
law also required a thorough examination 
of awards to determine which holders of * 
medal measured up to the new official stand: 
ards. An examining board found that 
persons could not hold the Medal of or 
under the 1916 Act. Of these 864 had Pin- 
members of the 27th Maine Volunteer tes- 
fantry during the War Between the — 
The regiment’s enlistment was to have t 
pired in June of 1863. As an inducement g 
keep the regiment on active duty d prized 
critical period, President Lincoln author no 
Medals of Honor for any of its members 
volunteered for another tour of duty: 
309 men who volunteered for extended 4 
in the face of more action and “gol” 
death, certainly were demonstrating ested 
dierlike” qualities, and as such were en orl 
to the medal under one proviso of the jared 
inal law. But their act in no way me errot 
up to the 1916 standards. A clerical tê 
compounded the abuse. Not only did the 
309 volunteers receive the medal, but 2 
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balance of the regiment, which had 
home in spite of the President's offer, 
awarded it also. als 

In addition, 47 others lost their med. 
under the act. Among them, Wiliam 
Cody, better known as Buffalo BiH, 
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Mary Walker, a Civil War surgeon and the 
Only woman ever to receive the honor. 

The 1916 standards were further af- 
firmed in a law passed July 9, 1918. Be- 
Cause the quality of the medal was still 
threatened by a lack of secondary awards 
Tor valor, the act also established the 

ed Service Cross, Distinguished 
Service Medal, and the Silver Star, and 
Provided extra monthly pay for active 
duty holders of the decorations. A simi- 
act providing secondary Navy awards 
Was passed the following year. Later, more 
Secondary awards were provided finally 
Creating completely what has come to be 
Called the Pyramid of Honor—a hierarchy 
Of military decorations with the Medal of 
Honor at its top. 
effectiveness of legislation protect- 
ing the high standards of the Medal of 
Honor can be demonstrated with Army 
statistics. ‘The Army awarded 2,000 Medals 
Sf Honor for feats performed during the 
War Between the States in which 67,058 
Union troopers were killed in action. In 
World War II, 175,407 Army men killed, 
awarded only 292. During the Indian 
Campaigns, 919 soldiers killed, it awarded 
425 medals, but during World War I, 37,568 
Killed, it bestowed only 95. 

For gallant deeds performed between 1861 
and 1918 the Army awarded 2,612 Medals 
* Honor, and the Navy and Marines, 735. 

World War I the Navy and Marines 
ted for 23 of the metals. 

For action in World War II, awards of 
the Medal of Honor were made to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services as follows: Army, 
ra Coast Guard, 1; Marines, 79, and Navy, 


There were 131 Medals of Honor awarded 
Zor exploits during the Korean conflict. 
Army personnel received 78 (2,834,000 taking 
Part); Marine Corps, 42 (424,000 involved); 
Navy, J (1,177,000); Alr Force, 4 (1,285,000) . 
-two men, more than 70 percent of the 
th died performing the acts for which 

€y received the medal. 
In reading the citations of those who won 
tho Medal of Honor, a peculiar paradox of 
War is noted. After setting forth the heroic 
Sections of the awardee, many of them end: 

“He gallantly gave his life for his com- 


In many instances, Medal of Honor win- 
Rers gave their lives to save their comrades 
After dealing wholesale death to the enemy. 
Many fen on hand grenades to absorb the 
Tun impact of their force, thus saving others 

by. Others indulged in diversionary 
actions, einglehandedly and against Impos- 
75 Odds, so their companions might escape 

Murderous position. More than half of all 
Medal of Honor men gave their lives in the 
action that gained them the honor, “What 
Bester love hath any man.” 

Mowing World War I a law was passed 
hibiting award of the medal more than 

Ce to the same individual, Prior to this 
th ction, however, 15 rare individuals won 
mo medal twico. Among these was Capt. 
an Custer who died with his more Inlustri- 
— brother, Gen. George Armstrong Custer, 

famous Indian battle of the Little Big 

"nin Montana, The general also received 

m of Honor, posthumously. 
Dan Other double winner was Marine Sgt. 
Daly who won both of his in minor 
Wers—on unusual feat in itself, In 1900 he 
ved the award for service in China, and 
b 1215, for action against the Haitian 
Bandits. 


Five marines who fought in France dur- 
— War I have the unusual distinc- 
Of having been awarded both the Army 
Stran the Navy Medals of Honor. And 
the Eċly enough, another two marines were 
ter to win Army Medals of Honor during 
equi War, but were not awarded its Navy 
Lon oe The double winners were Sgt. 
fon, ponca, Gunnery Sgt. Ernest A. Jan- 
Sgt. Matej Kocak, Cpl. John H. Pruitt, 
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and Pvt. John J. Kelly. Those who received 
the Army medals only were, Sgt. Charles F. 
Hoffman, and Gunnery Sgt. Fred W. Stock- 
ham. 

In making the awards to marines, the Army 
pointed out that the decorations of any 
branch of the service may be awarded to 
members of other branches—and that it was 
just as proud of these heroic leathernecks as 
it was of Army men who distinquished them- 
selves in combat—and there were many of 
them. 

Probably the most famous was a gray-eyed 
mountaineer from Tennessee, Sgt. Alvin C. 
York. Strangely enough, York entered the 
Army as a conscientious objector—a man who 
believed killing would be in violation of his 
religious principles. The Bibical quotation, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's,” helped him to reconcile the mental 
struggle before entering combat. 

Shortly after dawn on October 8, 1918, as 
York's platoon spearheaded a battalion at- 
tack, it was suddenly raked by murderous 
machinegun fire. Then a corporal, York dis- 
covered he was the ranking member of eight 
survivors. He took command and with his 
men overran a machinegun nest. Leaving 
his men to guard the prisoners, York went 
ahead to reconnoiter and was soon pinned 
down by fire from about 85 machineguns, 
Like bis famous ancester, Davy Crockett, 
York was s crack shot. He methodically 
began to pick off the enemy gunners as they 
raised their heads to fire at him. After 10 
gunners had been silenced, 6 German sol- 
diers left their position and charged York 
with fixed bayonets. Firing rapidly, he 
killed them all, and again directed his rife 
at the machinegtinners, York’s amazing ac- 
curacy began to create panic in the German 
ranks. His repeated demands for their sur- 
render had at first seemed preposterous, but 
after he had killed 22 of their number a 
German major came forward bearing a white 
flag. York accepted the surrender of 90 
Germans and with his men began marching 
them to the rear. But they were stili inside 
the German lines, and unless he could get 
his party through a German trench the ex- 
pedition would end in disaster. With a 
pistol in the German officer's back, York 
marched to the edge of the trench and again 
demanded u surrender. His courageous 
audacity paid off. The remaining Germans 
surrendered and York and his men returned 
to the American lines with 132 prisoners. 

Marshal Foch of the French Army, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, called York’s feat, 
“the greatest thing accomplished by any sol- 
dier of all the armies.” 

Winners of our Nation’s highest military 
decoration include all ranks, from drum- 
mer boys no older than 15 during the War 
Between the States, to generals—and sea- 
men to admirals. They include immigrants 
of many nationalities, men of varying re- 
ligious beliefs and different races. Among 
its recipients have been Negroes, recently 
out of bondage, and Indian scouts with such 
names as Blanquet, Elastousoo, and Nantaje. 
And there have been many with more famil- 
lar names—Smith, Kelly, Simmons, Murphy, 
all, and Taylor. 

The practice of awarding the Medal of 
Honor without regard to any factor other 
than heroism has its basis In our democratic 
system. For actions during World War II 
the Army awarded only 292 cf the medals— 
yet it was won by as many technicians 5th 
class as it was by gencrals, six in each group. 
Nine corporals won -it, and so did nine ma- 
jors. The first lieutenants, with 31, tralled 
the staf sergeants, who won 39—and the pri- 
vate first class and privates accounted for 
79. Most of the awards went to men killed 
in action, and there Is no rank in honor, or 
in death. 

One of the early heroes of World War II 
was Sergeant John Basilone who fought with 
the 1st Marine Division on Guadalcanal 
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In a fierce frontal attack, the Japanese 
blasted his position with grenades and mor- 
tar fire. One of Sergeant Basilone’s two ma- 
chinegun sections and all but two of its 
crew were put out of action. Under a with- 
ering fire, Basilone placed an extra gun into 
action, repaired another and manned it him- 
self, holding the line until replacements ar- 
rived. Later, with ammunition low and his 
position cut off at the rear, Basilone battled 
his way through the hostile lines, secured 
more ammunition, and fought his way back 
through the enemy to reach his guns. His 
actions were largely credited with helping 
to wipe out an entire Japanese regiment. Al- 
though his Medal of Honor qualified him to 
be relieved of combat duty, he volunteered 
for more action and was killed on Iwo Jima. 
Basilone also held the Navy Cross, one of 
the Nation's second highest awards. 


The Navy had many gallant ships and 
heroic men—but never a more courageous 
combination than Commander Richard H. 
O'Kane and his crew in the submarine, 
USS. Tang. Late in October 1944 Com- 
mander O’Kane maneuvered his submarine 
on the surface into the midst of a heavily 
escorted Japanese convoy. Under a fusil- 
lade of bullets and shells from all directions, 
he launched torpedoes into three tankers and 
narrowly avoided being rammed by a trans- 
port. His torpedoes found two more targets 
before he submerged and eluded several de- 
stroyers. The next day, the Tang again made 
contact with a convoy and escorts steaming 
toward the Philippines with reinforcements 
and supplies. Enemy fire was merciless as 
O’Kane closed the range, and launched six 
torpedoes that blasted two transports and 
a tanker. With ships bearing down on the 
Tang from all sides, O'Kane charged the 
enemy at high speed, exploded another 
tanker and sent the destroyer up with a 
mighty roar that rocked the submarine 
fiercely. O'Kane then launched his last two 
torpedoes into the remnants of a once power- 
ful convoy before his own craft sunk. 

The high traditions of courage established 
in earlier wars by American fighting men 
were carried into the Korean confilct. There, 
one of the bravest of the brave, was Army ist 
Lt. Lloyd L. “Scooter” Burke. On October 28, 
1951, near Chong-Dong, Burke's company was 
pinned down by heavy enemy fire. 
ahead of his men, Burke wiped out one of 
three bunkers impeding the advance and 
killed its crew with grenades. He next 
silenced another bunker with grenades and 
shot three of its crew when they charged at 
him. Ordering his men forward, Burke 
charged the third implacement. Catching 
several enemy grenades in midair, Burke 
hurled them back at the bunker and the po- 
sition was overrun. Enemy fire again pinned 
them down. Securing a light machinegun 
and three boxes of ammunition, Burke ran 
through a hail of enemy bullets and set up 
the gun on an exposed knoll giving him a 
good vantage point. He poured a crippling 
fire Into the ranks of the enemy and killed 
approximately 75 of them. Although 
wounded, he ordered more ammunition, re- 
loaded and destroyed two mortar implace- 
ments and a machinegun position. Cradling 
the machinegun in his arms, Burke then 
led his men forward in a charge and kilted 
25 more of the enemy as they were in full 
retreat, Licutenant Burke's Medal of Honor 
citation credits him with having inspired 
his small force of 35 ment to overcome 
an estimated enemy position containing 300 
‘troops. 

And thus, through time, the deeds, the gal- 
lantry, goes on, Since its inception, Medal 
of Honor winners have ever provided the re- 
sourcefulness, courage, and daring leadership 
that make America's fighting men the most 
dangerous “weapons” in the world. They 
have truly given their country 100 years of 
valor. 
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Review of the Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, to review a session of Congress 
which has been as tumultuous as this 
one is not easy, but I want to try to 
explain some of the more important 
measures which I believe are of particu- 
lar interest to the people of southeastern 
Ohio. 

This has been a very long session of 
Congress. It has been the longest con- 
tinuous peacetime session in 112 years. 
Some of the statistics about what has 
transpired in the Nation's Capital will 
furnish some insights about the work 
this Congress has done. The House of 
Representatives has been in actual ses- 
sion for more than 150 days of this year. 
The proceedings of the House have filled 
more than 8,000 printed pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD. In the House 
and Senate since January 1961, almost 
18,000 proposals or new laws and changes 
in old laws have been offered. Since 
January of this year, 310 of these pro- 
posals have been enacted into law. The 
President has, so far, vetoed five bills 
and Congress has not overridden any of 
the vetoes. 

These are some of the bare statistics 
of the session and, of course, do not 
reflect the kind of measures offered, nor 
do they tell us anything about the qual- 
ss of the legislation that has become 

W. 
There have been many behind-the- 
scenes pressures and much apparent con- 
tention among the leadership which has 
tended to extend the session without 
fruitful results. A huge logjam of legis- 
lation piled up for the adjournment rush 
and was finally considered under cir- 
cumstances far from ideal. Foreign aid, 
assistance for college facilities and stu- 
dents, United Nations bonds, the trade 
bill, taxes, postage rates and postal pay, 
the farm bill, and authority to recall 
Reserve Forces to active duty were some 
of the issues caught in the last-minute 
rush. 

The House of Representatives was 
composed of 263 Democrats and 174 
Republicans. It was a heavy-spending 
Congress. It achieved a peacetime rec- 
ord of increasing public spending this 
year beyond the $100 billion mark. In 
the first of its 2 years, it operated in the 
red to the tune of $8.2 billion. Esti- 
mates for the second year promise an- 
` other deficit of $6 billion. Of last year’s 
$8 billion deficit, $2 billion was for de- 
fense and $6 billion went for new and 
additional domestic spending. The na- 
tional debt is now over $300 billion and 
is now approaching its legal limit of 
$308 billion. This represents almost $40 
billion more than the combined debts of 
all other countries of the world. But 
when we talk of spending and debt, we 
can still overlook some of the important 
processes that are guiding us. 
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There is a consistent trend which has 
been clear during the past 2 years and 
it might be well to summarize both the 
trend and some of the important bills 
and policies which show what direction 
the country is going. Basically, it is a 
question of how we wish to solve the 
Nation’s problems. 

There are in Washington today two 
basic philosophies that are in conflict 
and the margin between them has been 
close in many of the votes that have been 
taken on specific measures in Congress 
during the last 2 years. In simple terms, 
one philosophy holds that the Federal 
Government should have more authority 
to direct and manage the affairs of indi- 
vidual citizens and many of the Nation's 
institutions, The other philosophy calls 
for strengthening the activities of State 
and local governments. Those who hold 
that the Federal Government should be 
the most powerful instrument in Amer- 
ican life also believe that the powers of 
the President should be vastly expanded. 
Those who resist that point of view be- 
lieve that we must maintain the consti- 
tutional balance of power which provides 
that the President, that is the executive 
branch of government, is a coequal and 
coordinate branch, sharing powers with 
the Congress and the judicial branch. 
The great arguments of this Congress 
have involved this tremendously import- 
ant issue more than any other, They 
have arisen in many bills dealing with a 
variety of national problems. 

First, we must look at the direction 
agricultural policy has taken in these 
2 years. This is symptomatic of many 
other issues and problems that have been 
left unsolved and which will be consid- 
ered again next year. We all know how 
serious the farm problem has been—low 
farm income and tremendous surpluses 
of grain that cost the taxpayers huge 
amounts of money for storage costs are 
part of this picture. For years, we have 
had price supports for several basic 
crops. This program has failed. It has 
not significantly improved the welfare of 
the farmer and its cost has mounted into 
the billions. How to deal with it is the 
problem. The two approaches reflect the 
two opposing philosophies. One is for 
greater Government control of farmers. 
The other is for the decrease of Govern- 
ment intervention and control of farmers 
so that we can gradually see to it that 
supply and demand has greater influence 
in our agricultural markets. 

The President’s proposal for a farm 
program in 1961 was certainly the most 
revolutionary farm bill ever recom- 
mended to the Congress by the White 
House. In sweeping terms, it asked the 
Congress to surrender its legislative 
responsibilities and to give permission to 
the Department of Agriculture to write 
and enforce the laws pertaining to farm 
controls and subsidies over every farm 
commodity produced in America. There 
are 256 agricultural commodities pro- 
duced on American farms and all could 
have been put under the direct control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture had this 
plan gained congressional approval. The 
actual legislation embodying this radical 
plan was killed in the Agriculture Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate and 
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never reached the stage of full-dress de- 
bate. 

Since that bill failed, variations of this 
legislation have been recommended by 
the White House. All have been pointed 
toward the same strict controls over one 
or more segments of American agricul- 
ture. Just how far Federal powers 
would extend is shown by the request 
for authority to jail dairy farmers who 
did not keep records to the liking of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I would like 
to quote the actual language of the dairy 
section of the bill recommended to Con- 
gress for passage. It reads as follows: 

Any person falling to make any report or 
keep any record as required by the Secre- 
tary (of Agriculture), pursuant to this sub- 
title, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
upon conviction thereof, shall be 
by a fine of not more than $2,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. 


A proposal of this kind would have 
seemed ridiculous had it not been rec- 
ommended by a President of the United 
States, and I am glad to say that 
administration’s endorsement of 
penal provision was later withdrawn. 

Through many months of argument, 
the debate continued. A short time 28% 
a farm bill was passed by a n 
margin. This bill involves the 
losophy of very strict controls but it 
delays the full effects until 1964, when 
farmers will certainly fee] the sharp 
teeth in it. This debate will go on 
year. 

A second great issue of this Congress 
concerned whether the President should 
be given far greater powers than he now 
possesses over tariffs. Should he be given 
the right to cut tariffs in half or a 
them entirely The President based 755 
request upon the new economic power 
the European Common Market and 5 
belief that by cutting tariffs we will in 
crease American exports throughout the 
world. 

For years, southeastern Ohio has bee? 
an unfortunate laboratory where W® 
have seen the results of lower and lower 
tariffs. Our pottery, ceramic tile and 
glass industries and coal mines have sut 
fered great economic distress because 
Federal trade policies that have encour; 
aged imports from abroad. Some 
these industries have been virtually de- 
stroyed and the great harm has spread 
out into our communities, creating set 
ous social as well as economic problems. 
Now we begin to see the same situa 
developing in our major industries 
Steel, aluminum, ferroalloys, and chemi 
cals are all being attacked by impor 
competition under much less dras 
trade policies than we are embarking 
upon at this time. There are those J 
Congress, and I am one of them, who 
feel that the granting of power the presi 
dent has asked is courting economia 
disaster for this country. Iam convinced 
that the problems we have seen here 
southeastern Ohio will be visited us 
the rest of the country, with very serio 
results. 

The European Common Market is . 
organization of Western European coun 
tries which have banded together to creo 
ate a trading area among themsel 
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They have erected a high tariff wall 
around themselves. In addition to tariff, 
they have resorted to all sorts of pro- 
ve devices—quotas, import limits, 
and so forth—largely for the purpose of 
keeping out the products.of American in- 
dustries and farms. Over many years, 
We have already negotiated away 80 per- 
dent of our tariffs, and now it appears 
We are about to negotiate away the other 
0 percent. There is little doubt in my 
Mind that we are oversimplifying the 
mmon Market problem and that the 
paly result we will achieve will be a 
urther opening of our markets to for- 
imports without obtaining reciproc- 

and without any real possibility or 

th tee of increasing our exports to 
© Common Market countries. What I 
lieve will happen is that further slash- 
Sa of tariffs will encourage American 
Me to set up branch factories be- 
d the Common Market protective 
be Walls. If this happens, we will 
actually exporting jobs and not prod- 
hag John L. Lewis has called this bill 
bh © “job destruction act,“ and I believe 
th, is absolutely right. For many years, 
ere has been a refusal to recognize the 

— Sr date inflicted by import competition. 
this I mean that under previous trade 

ents acts there have been mech- 
dams intended to protect American in- 
UStries when tariff reductions caused 


Economic hardshi 
ps. However, these 
aud une have rarely been effective 


there has been, in fact, little pro- 
W. forthcoming even when damage 
$ as recognized. This was illustrated last 
US in the mosaic tile case before the 
the’ Tariff Commission, In that case, 
Commission recognized the serious 
import competition problem and recom- 
te nded redress. The President refused 
the gneur in the findings and provide 
fed industry with the assistance 

ed. The same thing has happened 
e coal industry and its long fight 
residual fuel oll imports. In that 
stance, the President has had the 


ns new trade program has written 
it an elaborate system of Federal 
for industries and workers who 
Can affected by lower tariffs. I 
trie od little assurance in this. Indus- 
lems Caught in import competition prob- 
are are not bankrupted suddenly. Jobs 
an not destroyed overnight. Itis, rather, 
occur, tionary process. The damage 
a Over a period of time, I predict 
tone Shock for the first company or 
unemployed who go to the Gov- 
in Washington seeking relief 
of closed factories or lost jobs. 
that sound so reassuring 

Melt away except in the most clearly 
with able situations. I seriously argue 
he philosophy of this bill and with 
dustry ne grant of power over in- 
Which’ labor, and the entire economy 
it grants to one man—the Presi- 


ery nate are many other Executive pow- 
Eran at have been requested but not 
dent One is the right of the Presi- 
Const? adjust tax rates. Under the 
Erant tion, this cardinal power is 

ted solely to the Congress. How- 
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ever, the President attempts to justify 
his request as a means for dealing quick- 
ly with economic slumps—to pour more 
money into a sagging economy. Of 
course, this is a tremendous grant of 
power to any President, and in the hands 
of a President who is more concerned 
about his political future than the pub- 
lic interest it could be very seriously 
abused. There are several dozen more 
of such requests which would give pow- 
ers to the White House that should be 
reserved to the Congress or to the inde- 
pendent, regulatory commission of gov- 
ernment, 

If we were to seek a reason for the 
long session this year, it would lie largely 
in disagreements over which of the two 
philosophies will prevail in the country. 
This Congress has been a preparation for 
the next. The great issues and opposing 
philosophies are being debated today and 
the Congress in January will begin to 
make decisions on those questions that 
the past Congress has not considered. 

There were some significant advances 
during the past 2 years. One was cer- 
tainly the Area Redevelopment Act, on 
which I had the pleasure to work as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House. For localities 
such as southeastern Ohio, this program 
offers a kind of impetus that has been 
needed. However, it is not a Federal 
handout. It is firmly based upon local 
initiative and local effort. Already six of 
the seven counties of the 15th District 
are eligible for this kind of help, and I 
have reason to believe they will offer us 
great assistance in the future to improve 
our local economy and to enable us to 
contribute to the productivity of the Na- 
tion, We have already obtained some 
help, principally through the retraining 
of men to assume highly responsible jobs 
in electronics work in Guernsey County. 

Even more encouraging is the survey 
now going on in Monroe and Washington 
Counties, under Area Redevelopment Act 
auspices, to explore the salt domes under 
the earth. If this study of our natural 
resources turns out as we hope it will, it 
could mean that we possess resources to 
support large developments in the chem- 
ical industry. It has been a long dream 
of southeastern Ohioans that, with our 
coal, abundance of electric power, oil, 
and natural gas, plus salt, a new era of 
industrialization for our area could be 
dawning. 

We know that sound prosperity comes 
only from industry producing products 
that employed people want and can af- 
ford to buy. When the Government can 
provide this stimulus, it should. Gov- 
ernment must not, however, impede in- 
dustrial growth through punitive taxa- 
tion and the destruction of confidence in 
private investment. In past months, I 
believe that the Federal Government has 
been guilty of impeding growth at the 
same time it professes eagerness to help. 
Nevertheless, I am pleased that this 
Congress has placed upon the books the 
Area Redevelopment Act, even though it 
is not entirely the way I would have 
written it if the responsibility had been 
mine alone. 

Another excellent piece of legislation 
to come out of this Congress is the Man- 
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power Retraining Act. We all know that 
technological changes make certain skills 
obsolete and require new and more com- 
plex skills. There are fewer jobs today 
for the unskilled or semiskilled worker. 
When men are unemployed, their old 
jobs may be lost to them forever. Are 
these people to be consigned to a future 
of unemployment compensation and 
public relief? Unemployment compen- 
sation and public relief are necessary 
and useful programs, but they are tem- 
porary stopgaps. Actually, they are neg- 
ative programs over a long period of 
time if we know that the basic problems 
are a lack of skills and training among 
so many of the unemployed. The posi- 
tive approach is to work in concert with 
the State to help retrain unemployed 
men and women so that they can become 
productive workers again, This is what 
is being attempted in the Manpower 
Retraining Act. It is certainly a sound 
idea and one that should be pursued as 
the country keeps pace with technolog- 
ical progress. 

These are only some of the issues that 
have arisen in Washington during the 
last 2 years. It has been my purpose 
to report to you, on a weekly basis, im- 
portant events affecting the lives of the 
American people. The reports have by 
no means been a one-way street. A great 
many people of southeastern Ohio have 
taken the trouble to express their views 
to me on legislation of all kinds. During 
the 2 years of this Congress, I have re- 
ceived more than 8,000 letters from 
southeastern Ohioans, commenting on 
legislative questions. Several thousand 
more have written to me for assistance 
in personal problems involving the Fed- 
eral Government. As I have attempted 
to represent the people of the 15th Dis- 
trict, their comments and suggestions 
have made that job easier and have 
added a real challenge to the responsi- 
bility and honor that has been conferred 
upon me, 


Member of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent issue of the Nation carried a trib- 
ute to our colleague, the late Clem 
Miller. I believe that it expresses much 
of the respect and feeling many of us 
felt for one of the finest Members of the 
House. 

The article follows: 

MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 

The death of Representative Clem Miller, 
in a plane crash in California, brought the 
silence of sadness to this office. We knew 
Clem Miller as a reader, friend, and precep- 
tor. He felt—and he was right, of course— 
that something should be done to improve 
communications between Congress and the 
press; that the press did not always under- 
stand the legislator’s problems and that the 
legislator was often at fault in not explain- 
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ing the legislative process to newsmen, Over 
the years, he was for us a perceptive, thought- 
ful, kindly guide to Congress and the trib- 
ulations of its Members. For some years 
we were privileged to receive the newsletter 
that he sent out to a select list of key sup- 
porters and friends. Fortunately a collec- 
tion of these letters was published a week 
or so before his death (“Member of the 
House: Letters of a Congressman,” edited 
by John W. Baker, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons). The volume will stand as 
a lasting testament to the depth of his un- 
derstanding of Congress and its ways and 
his skill in communicating this often eso- 
teric lore to the uninitiated. Flags should 
be flown at half-mast throughout the First 
Congressional District of California; it will 
be a long time before thes» district is repre- 
sented by a better man than Clem Miller. 
In our book, he was a model of what a 
Member of the House should be. 


Honorary Degree for Hon. 
Thomas B. Curtis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
respect and high regard which colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle have for our 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri, 
Tom Curtis, is known to all of us. 

The recent publication of his book, 
“87 Million Jobs, a Dynamic Program To 
End Unemployment,” is fresh evidence 
of Mr. Curtis’ scholarly and fruitful 
mind and an impressive example of the 
important objectives to which he devotes 
his talents. 


It will come as no surprise, then— 
though it is extremely pleasant news to 
relate—to learn that Tom Curtis has 
been awarded the degree of doctor of 
laws by Westminster College in Fulton, 
Mo. His personal scholarship, his 
interest in and support of educational 
progress, and his service as a life trustee 
of Dartmouth College all confirm the 
wisdom of Westminster College’s choice. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of the cita- 
tion read by John M. Mitchell, president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis 
and a trustee of the college, who pre- 
sented the degree to our colleague: 


CITATION FOR THE HONORABLE Tuomas B. 
Curtis UPON THE OCCASION oF CONFERRING 
THE DEGREE or DOCTOR or Laws, JUNE 4, 
1962 


Mr. President, the candidate before you is 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States from the Second District of Missouri. 
His dozen years as a representative have given 
evidence of his great qualities as a leader 
and of his background in the knowledge of 
the law. He is a public personage who wears 
well his honor; he is a politician known to 
rise above party interests; he is a gentleman 
of integrity. 

President Davidson, I claim it an honor for 
Westminster College to make an honorary 
alumnus of THOMAS BRADFORD CURTIS, hence, 
I recommend him for the degree of doctor of 
laws, honorus causa, at your hand, 
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Land and People Conferences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is sponsoring 
five regional land and people conferences 
this fall. Three already have been 
held—one in St. Louis, Mo., for the Mid- 
west; one in Portland, Oreg., for the 
West; and one in Denver, Colo., for the 
Great Plains. Others are scheduled in 
New Orleans, La., for the South, and in 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the Northeast. 

The purpose of these meetings is for 
the Department of Agriculture to have a 
means of counseling with rural and 
urban leaders to find ways and means of 
strengthening rural America, of provid- 
ing for adequate family farming, and of 
stimulating economic growth through- 
out the rural areas of the Nation. The 
conferences are open for public partici- 
pation. 

At St. Louis there were about 1,500 
rural and urban leaders in attendance 
from the 10 Midwestern States. At 
Portland there were over 1,700 rural and 
urban leaders in attendance from the 
seven Western States. At Denver this 
week there were 2,000 rural and urban 
leaders from the 10 Great Plains States. 
There has been broad representation and 
lively participation at each of these con- 
ferences, including rural leaders from the 
States and counties, citizens organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, church and youth groups, pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives, schools 
and colleges, county and municipal gov- 
ernments, agencies of State government 
from all States in each region, and the 
rural news media. 

Each conference is opened by the Gov- 
ernor of the host State. Except for the 
keynote address, which is given by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, all of the 
speaking is done by citizen spokesmen. 
A regional speaker addresses the gather- 
ing on the subject of Rural-Urban 
Interdependence in This Region.” A 
panel of four citizens discuss “Rural 
Changes in Our Region,” after which the 
conference is open to the floor for com- 
ments and questions. 

The full afternoon is devoted to a 
second panel of six citizens discussing 
“Stimulating Economic Growth in Rural 
Areas,” after which the conference is 
open to the floor for comments and ques- 
tions. In the evening the conference 
breaks up into four discussion groups on 
the following subjects: 

First. How can family farms be 
strengthened for rural development? 

Second. How can new uses and con- 
servation of land and water expand in- 
come, employment, and better living in 
rural communities? 

Third. How can planning and imple- 
mentation of economic development for 
a county or rural area be accomplished? 

Fourth, How important is rural-urban 
community planning? 
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On the second day each of the four dis- 
cussion-group leaders reports the con- 
sensus of his discussion group to the full 
conference, after which the conference 
is open for floor discussion and the ad- 
ministrators of USDA agencies re- 
sponsible for financial and technical 
services important to rural areas de- 
velopment are available on the platform 
to receive comments and answer ques- 
tions. 

At Denver a spokesman for the rural 
leaders summarized the conference bY 
saying: 

It seems to me that sincere thanks are in 
order to Secretary Freeman and other per- 
sonnel of the Department of Agriculture for 
holding a conference of this type where peo- 
ple from different walks of life have an op- 
portunity to discuss and express their ideas 
on a subject that is of vital importance to 
the future of America. 

I believe there is new hope for the fam- 
oly-type farm when we have a dedicated 
Secretary of Agriculture who is de 
to put agriculture in proper focus with the 
rest of our economy. Surely his position in 
this regard merits our support. 

It has been clearly brought out at this con- 
ference the Department of Agriculture now 
has many programs available to us. For ex- 
ample, in the Great Plains we have the Great 
Plains Conservation program which was 8 
special tool designed for this area, There 
are many others. It is our job to make the 
best possible use of them. Soll conservation 
districts can and must assume greater Te 
sponsibilities than ever before. 

After listening to the discussions and oon“ 
versations that are heard in the lobbies 
I am convinced that these remarks I nave 
made are the sentiments of a majority of th? 
folks that are here at the conference. 

Again may I say Thank you“ for making 
such a conference possible. 


Each land and people conference i5 
chairmaned by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L, Freeman. Assistant Secre 
of Agriculture for Rural Development 
and Conservation John A. Baker se 
as alternate chairman and has the task 
of funneling the questions asked, the 
answers given, and the opinions ex 
pressed into a conference summary. ks 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con 
sent to insert into the Concressions! 
Recor» an excerpt from the keynote at 
dress of Secretary Freeman given 
Denyer this week, the reports from w 
discussion groups, and the summary 
Assistant Secretary Baker. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS or KEYNOTE ADDRESS sy ORVILLE & 
FREEMAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Š 

We are here to listen, and to learn. — 
want your suggestions for improving d 
Department’s services for conservation an 
development. t 

To make the services of the Departmen 
more effective, I have reorganized it to plac 
under one leader—which is the Assisten? 
Secretary for Rural Development and ack 
servatlon—the Farmer Cooperative Ser 
the Farmers Home Administration, the pe- 
est Service, the Office of Rural Areas ~i- 
velopment, the Rural Electrification Aan. 
istration, and the Soil Conservation Se 
This is a grouping—a packaging—of impos 
tant development and conservation serv ore 
to enable the Department to help you ™ 
effectively. tne 

In making these and other changes in 
Department, I have sought the advice 
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almost countless rural leaders. I have 
Worked closely with Members, of Congress. 

And I am happy to report to you today that 
the Congrses has provided new and impor- 
tant tools for your use in revitalizing the 
Countryside. 

Some of these are in the Food and Agri- 
Culture Act of 1962, which President Ken- 
Ledy signed less than 2 weeks ago. 

e are in the Senior Citizens Housing 

Act of 1962, also just approved by the Presi- 

t. USDA's Farmers Home Administra- 

is now authorized to make loans to pro- 

low and moderate cost rental housing 

and related facilities for elderly persons and 
families in rural areas. 

Other new tools are in the Public Works 
feceleration Act which the President signed 

to law in mid-September. This act's pur- 
is the Immediate creation of new jobs in 
ban cially hard pressed rural as well as ur- 

areas 


Ade Department of Agriculture has a mas- 
Ve backlog of work projects ready to provide 
Rew jobs and economic upswing in rural 
by eligible for help under the accelerated 
Sent works program, in virtually every 
ee of the projects ready for operation 
Federal, These are in the national for- 
the in soil conservation districts, or for 
Agricultural Research Service. 
are cooperative projects with State 
local governmental subdivisions. Local 
iott-sharing or matching of Federal funds 
mup auired for these projects. Scores of 
ecja purpose dams in small watershed proj- 
tion Sponsored by local agencies in coopera- 
be With the Soil Conservation Service could 
included. So could State-Forest Service 
1 tive projects, including protection of 
Crested areas from fire, insects, and diseases. 
maS DA is working closely with the Depart- 
t of Commerce, which administers the 
— public works program, in getting 
Projects started immediately, USDA 
0. af Was working with the Department 
degtanmeree in carrying out the Aren Re- 
ment Act in eligible rural areas. 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 gives 
In Department authority to aid rural people 
new long-range programs for putting the 
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Prog, We don't. need for crops into new and 
of table uses, including a great expansion 
recreation for all Americans. 

a ermit me to briefly describe some of these 

authorities, 
to 10 now can enter into agreements up 
Carry years with farmers and ranchers to 
Thern ut long-range conservation plans. 
tharing dad mint will provide for cost 
Ping and other help for changes in crop- 
ment r tems and land use, and for develop- 
tesouras Soil, forest, wildlife, and recreation 
Berya 5. This includes land on which con- 
me reserve contracts are expiring. 

State Department has authority to assist 
by th and local public agencies designated 
Carry o Governor or the State legislature to 
bayabfe land use plans. Federal loans, re- 
© within 80 years, can be made to the 
In ted State and local agencies. 

Meng mal watershed projects, the Depart- 
State NOW may share with agencies of the 
semen to one-half of the cost of land, 
Or oth ts, and rights-of-way for reservoir 
loca} re areas to be managed by State and 
Bhar, acies for public recreation. Cost- 
Viding® also may be made available for pro- 
tor rü, @Ditary and other facilities needed 
Agence tation, State fish, wildlife, and park 
ties, ime are eligible for help. So are coun- 
trict, nlcipalitles, and special purpose dis- 
legistation’* by or under provisions of State 


The De 


d 


to local partment may now advance funds 
Chase og peanizations for immediate pur- 
Wa: easements, and rights-of- 


Velopre, Prevent encroachment of other de- 
ts in small watershed projects. 
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These funds would have to be repaid with 
interest before construction is started. 

The Department now may aid local organi- 

zations in developing water supply for future 
use in small watershed projects. USDA can 
pay up to 30 percent of the total cost of a 
reservoir to store water for future municipal 
or industrial use. Repayment and interest 
charges may be deferred up to 10 years if 
the water stored for future use is not used 
during that period. Repayment with inter- 
est will begin as soon as the water is first 
used. 
All these and other Watershed Act amend- 
ments are applicable to the 11 watersheds, 
such as the Washita River flood prevention 
project in Oklahoma, authorized under the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

For the first time, the Department through 
the Farmers Home Administration can make 
loans to individual farmers for development 
of outdoor recreation. The owner-operator 
of a family-size farm may borrow up to 
$60,000 for construction of fish ponds, de- 
velopment of hunting preserves, construc- 
tion of cabins, picnic and camping areas, 
and other facilities for outdoor recreation. 
The borrower may have up to 40 years to 
repay the loan at 5 percent interest. 

Operating loans up to $35,000 also are 
available to owner-operators and to farm 
tenants for operation of recreational facili- 
ties. These loans are repayable in 7 years 
at 5 percent interest. 

FHA also may make loans up to $1 million 
to aid associations serving farmers and other 
rural families to make changes in land use, 
including the development of recreational 
facilities. 

With these new tools, the Department can 
assist you and your local agencies in plan- 
ning and carrying out rural renewal projects, 


creation of water supply for future needs, 
projects for expanding grasslands and family 
forests, and for the development of outdoor 
recreation facilities on farmland. 

The Department looks to local people to 
initiate, to plan, and to carry out these proj- 
ects in cooperation with local and State 
agencies, just as it does in its long-estab- 
lished conservation and development pro- 
grams for other privately owned land. 

The ultimate success of rural areas de- 
velopment. is—and must. be—the responsi- 
bility of local people. The impetus and the 
drive must come from them. 

The Federal Government can provide in- 
centiyes and technical services, but Govern- 
ment cannot and should not do the job for 
local le. Government cannot and 
should not control all the land-use activities 
of its citizens. The Government has pro- 

and resources that will help them. 
But any community—any area—that waits 
for Government to pull it out of the prob- 
lems caused by change and shifting economic 
and social patterns will be submerged. 

The challenge, then, ts to the leadership 
of the people of this great countryside of 
ours. Countless thousands of people, living 
up to the tradition born in rural America 
of local effort to meet local problems, have 
already accepted the challenge. They have 
sound experience and notable achievements. 
to back them in this effort. Local leadership 
has demonstrated its worth in farmer com- 
mittees, electric and other cooperatives, in 


soil and water conservation districts, in rural- 


areas development committees, as well as in 
scores of organizations in our towns and 
villages. A united and coordinated effort of 
all these forces will insure the future of rural 
America. 

I should like to conclude by pointing out 
that our for strengthening rural 
America ts an integral part of our 
for food and agriculture in the 1960's. The 
heated debate over controversial supply man- 
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agement features of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1962 obscured the great advances 
authorized in the act for conservation and 
development—advances that drew quiet but 
strong support from conservation leaders in 
all fields and at all levels, rural and urban. 
But the goal of strengthening the income of 
the family farm, by means of adjusting pro- 
duction to amounts that can be used, is in- 
separable from the goal of strengthening 
rural America. 

We seek increased efficiency on our farms, 
and we would further this goal by helping 
farmers to acquire and operate more efficient 
farming units; but along with this we seek 
farm programs that will enable the farmer, 
as well as the consumer, to benefit from this 
increased efficiency. 

We seek, therefore, to manage our abun- 
dant productivity, not by idling land, but by 
putting it to use to provide services such as 
recreation that are in increasingly scarce 
supply. 

We repudiate the CED proposals to use 
poverty as a weapon to accelerate the migra- 
tion from our farms, and to replace a surplus 
of wheat and corn with a surplus of men and 
women, 

Instead, we can provide, in rural America: 


living, not only by producing food and fiber, 
but also from among a number of attractive 
alternatives that result from building new 
enterprises and creating new opportunities, 

Opportunities for combining part-time 
employment with part-time agriculture to 
help to provide a good life for those many 
Americans who prefer to live in nonmetro- 
politan areas, 

Decent housing and a Uving for 
the millions of senior citizens who live in 
greater proportions in our rural areas than 
in our cities, 

Communities that can provide health, edu- 
cation, and other public services equal to the 
best that we know how to provide. 

Resources of outdoor recreation of all 


needs of our growing urban population. 

The conservation of our soil and wa 
resources to meet the needs of future gen- 
erations. 

This kind of rural America will add to the 
economic strength of the Nation, and will 
continue to make invaluable spiritual and 
social contributions to our national life. We 
can have this kind of rural America if we 
work together to preserve the real values of 
our heritage as we use the new science and 
technology to meet changing human needs. 


[Land and people conference, Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 8-9, 1962] 
Summary or Discussios Group No, 1 on 
STRENGTHENING THE FAMILY FARM 
(By Ben H. Radcliffe, president, South Dakota 
Farmers Union, discussion leader) 

Some 600 intensely intrested people with a 
sprinkling of farm wives discussed for nearly 
3 hours the subject of strengthening the 
family farm. 

There appeared to be a restrained feeling of 
optimism toward the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s new farm income improvement pro- 
grams and the prospect of implementing the 
self-help sections. 

The first point of discussion centered on 
the definition of a family farm. The gen- 
eral definition term arrived at was that the 
family farm was not related to the acreage 
of the farm but is a unit on which the fam- 
ily furnishes most of the labor, capital, and 
the management. It might be further de- 
fined as a unit with sufficient potential in- 
come to provide an average standard of liv- 
ing- 

There was considerable discussion on the 
need for legislation restricting vertical inte- 
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gration especially as it relates to the cattle 
feeding industry. It was the general con- 
census that this kind of vertical integration 
created unfair competition to family agri- 
culture. 

A spokesman for the Nebraska feed grain 
growers said that if larger integrated cattle 
feeders gained control of the cattle market, 
they would eventually control the price of 
feed. 

Opinions were nearly unanimous that the 
real threat to the family farm was low farm 
prices. Speaker after speaker pointed out 
the need for a farm program thāt would 
bring parity prices to American agriculture. 
Supply management of feed grain and wheat 
was discussed thoroughly and compared to 
supply management production by industry 
to attain a desired selling price for a given 
commodity. 

On a comment by one participant that the 
farmers should have the same right to put a 
price tag on what they have to sell as does 
industry, another speaker pointed out that 
industry can successfully do this only be- 
cause it controls production to meet real 
demands. This must be done at the produc- 
tion end of the operation, not at the market- 
ing or pricing end of the transaction. 

We will be able to price our own commodi- 
tles only when we agree to manage our pro- 
duction. Obviously 5 million farmers can- 
not do this voluntarily but must use the 
devices of a governmental program within 
which to achieve this end. 

Considerable discussion centered around 
the need in any farm program for a mini- 
mum, below which a family farmer’s produc- 
tion would not be cut. It was agreed that 
this family farm cutoff could not be tied 
to acres; rather it might be geared to a gross 
dollar volume of a given commodity using 
the normal yield as a factor to arrive at the 
number of acres to be sustained on each 
farm. This provision embodied in a supply 
management program would substantially 
reduce the annual toll of family farms. 

Without a doubt the subject receiving the 
most attention was farm credit. Time and 
time again it cropped up even during dis- 
cussion of other subjects. Young and old 
farmers alike but especially young farmers, 
described the need for more adequate credit. 
Estimates from $50,000 to $200,000 and capi- 
tal investment for the establisthment of an 
efficient operation were alluded to. Too often 
when a young farmer needs credit, the FHA 
is out of funds, and he leaves discouraged or 
borrows less than enough from some other 
source thereby compounding his problem. 

In addition to more available funds, there 
appears to be a lack of sufficient numbers of 
qualified personnel in the FHA to properly 
supervise and assist borrowers in working out 
farm operating plans. At least three bank- 
ers, including the executive of the 
South Dakota Bankers’ Association, took the 
floor to state their complete agreement with 
the FHA program. They said that, almost 
without exception, a farmer who is helped to 


become established or helped out of financial 


difficulty by FHA became a substantial farm 
operator and good bank customer. 

Let me quote from a statement by a farmer 
participant: 

“Avaliable finance to family type farmers 
is the greatest and most pressing need today. 
It can be provided through Farmers Home 
Administration supervised loans. It is and 
will prove to be the first step necessary for 
an expanded rural economy. 

“We realize that agriculture is the basic 
source of economic prosperity in America, 
and to bring about a sounder operating pro- 
gram for a large segment of our American 
farmers the Congress of the United States 
needs to increase funds for operating loans. 
Housing funds should be greatly increased 
with larger appropriations; this year funds 
were almost exhausted the first 90 days. 


; 
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“Administrative funds should also be in- 
creased to take care of the already tre- 
mendous duties and those that will come 
with an expanded program.” 

Perhaps additional legislation and author- 
ities are needed to meet agricultural credit 
needs of today. 

The program should be expanded to meet 
up to 25 percent of agriculture’s credit needs, 
in assisting young farmers endeavoring to 
get started and older established farmers in 
making major adjustments. Adequate credit 
tends to strengthen the total farm and gen- 
eral economy and will stop out migration and 
keep the people on the land. 

A Presbyterian minister said, “a farmer 
without land is like a man without a soul”. 

An REA man from Oklahoma suggested 
that farmer-owned cooperatives could do 
much more in the field of processing and 
marketing of farm commodities than they 
have in the past. 

He cited the instance of the citrus grow- 
ers who control their product from the field 
to the consumer. Technical assistance for 
developing such programs is available 
through RAD. 

Diversion of farmland from production to 
recreation facilities received a minimum of 
discussion. It was felt that only areas sur- 
rounding metropolitan centers have recrea- 
tion potential of any great importance. In- 
stances of hunting and fishing resorts re- 
placing agriculture were reported. One Ok- 
lahoma cotton grower said “a Yankee tourist 
is worth more than two bales of cotton and 
he is a lot easier to pick.” 

In conclusion, the consensus of the dis- 
cussion group was that the only way a family 
farm can be med is by increasing 
farm income. It was felt that the key to 
improving farm income is to increase farm 
prices along with having an adequately 
funded and staffed farm loan These 
two major points should be supplemented 
by the expansion of farmer cooperatives, in- 
creased technical assistance and the devel- 
opment of recreation facilities, 


[Land and people conference, Denver, Colo., 
Oct. 8 and 9, 1962] 

Summary or Discussion GROUP No. 2 on Ex- 
PANDING RURAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

(By Dr. John E. Thompson, extension econ- 
omist, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, S. Dak.) 

1. A strong farm operation can result from 
the utilization of the facilities that are al- 
ready available through the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. These programs can make 
a stronger and more prosperous agriculture, 

2. There is a need to inventory all of the 
resources following it up with proper zoning 
and multiple uses of land. 

3. In parts of the Great Plains, particu- 
larly the mountainous areas, it was pointed 
out that recreation is the best use of land 
providing that money is available to develop 
the water resources and secondary roads nec- 
essary to reach these areas. 

4. Several of the statements made referred 
to the need for trade schools to train youth 
for both on farm and off farm occupations. 
It was further pointed out that existing ed- 
ucational facilities should be utilized to the 
maximum extent. 

5. It was emphasized that many tools are 
needed to implement the rural areas deyel- 
opment program and that many farmers 
need immediate supplies of new capital. 
This point was made by several people, 

6. It was pointed out that some areas are 
dependent upon a single cash crop in their 
preset farming operations and are in dire 
need of a supplemental high income crop. 

7. The possibility ought to be explored of 
reducing capital requirements for young 
farmers getting started through cooperative 
ownership of farm equipment. 
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8. It was pointed out that an adequate 
water supply is basic for the development 
of any small community and its interre- 
lated farming activities. Watershed devel- 
opment provides an excellent tool to pro- 
vide such water supplies. Therefore, 
greater emphasis needs to be given to speed 
up the watershed planning process by 
greater appropriations for that purpose. 
People from small towns need to make 
themselves heard if this is to be accom- 
plished. 

9. The many opportunities that exist for 
improving the economy of the Great Plains 
area by greater emphasis in developing 
forest resources was also emphasized. The 
possibility of utilizing seldom utilized 
woody plants should be explored through 
research, 

10. In one area there is some considera- 
tion being given to the possibility of setting 
up new grower allotment reserves for the 
young farmers who desire to become estab- 
lished in farming. 

11. The competency of U.S. farmers must 
be kept to the highest level possible because 
you get many accomplishments through indi- 
vidual action. 

12. In order for us to develop employment 
opportunities in farming we must first deter- 
mine the reasons why people do not 
farm employment but prefer to work in cities 
Such reasons were given as better pay, shor 
er working hours, and better living condi- 
tions. If farmers’ income were nearer tO 
parity, it would then be possible for them to 
overcome some of the above-mentioned dis 
advantages. 

13. One suggestion made for increasing in- 
come and the ability to pay higher prices was 
through the adoption of marketing agree 
ment programs, and it was pointed out that 
this has been proved successfully on a 1 
basis and should be broadened. 

14. While recreation provides opportunities 
for expanded income in rural areas, it was 
pointed out that there are limitations 
these must be 


occurs. Social institu- 
tions often do not keep up with the rapid 
changes which are occurring. In order to 
develop resource opportunities, three basi? 
steps are necessary: 

a. Local people must identify real problems 
and not symptoms. 

b. They must decide what would be a de- 
sirable solution to these problems. 

c. They must explore alternate courses of 
action. It was further pointed out that 
people need to be involved—not just a f 
leaders, which means that this is basical! 
an educational job involving everyone. 

18. Research on many possibilities that 
lead to rural economic expansion and j°? 
opportunities is needed and should be ent 
couraged. Getting industrial developme? 
in rural areas does not happen easily. 
It was pointed out by one who n 
had experience in this field for ae 
years that “The first 20 years are that 
toughest.” This man reminded us af 
farmers are not the only ones having Lie 
lems. In a rapidly changing world, 2 8 
has problems, whether they are in farmint, 
manufacturing, mining, or whatever it 
be. The important thing to remember f 
that rural development and the creation by 
job opportunities requires a lot of work 
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dedicated people who will stay with it until 
the job is done. 


Summary or Discusston Group No. 3 on 
REVITALIZING THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND 
ITS INSTITUTIONS 

(By Lowell H. Watts, director of agricultural 
programs, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo.) 

: The topic of discussion for group 3 was 

‘Tevitalizing the rural community and its 

institutions.” Two hundred and fifty per- 

sons participated in the discussions. 

The comments varied from relatively spe- 
cific recommendations and requests for gov- 
ernmental assistance to general statements 
Sf concern regarding problems for which 
there are at this time no easy or clear-cut 
solutions. 

Although the participants did not specifi- 
Cally identify these needs, there was threaded 

h the discussion a feeling that the 

Colleges and universities should conduct more 

effective sociological and economic research. 

A specific need exists to develop more specific 

Standards and criteria by which to judge 

area or community vitality. 

An agricultural economist suggested that 
Vitality was not necessarily related directly 
to the number of people in a community. 
He Stated that some communities can and 
must adjust to a declining or stable popula- 
tion. Under certain conditions he said that 
an increase in population may not prove 
feasible, This discussant said that “we can 
adjust communities to a declining or stable 
Population providing we can maintain suffi- 
‘lent vitality within the community.“ How- 
ever, no clear-cut definition of how to meas- 

Vitality was offered. 

There was considerable concern expressed 
Tegarding the outmigration of young people 
from rural areas. It was agreed that limited 
Income potentials are a primary deterrent to 
the return of young college graduates of 
many rural areas. Fundamentally, this point 
involved a concern regarding high initial 

vestment in farming and relatively low 

per dollar invested. There was no 
attempt to discuss farm price policies, There 

Was, however, a persistent concern regarding 

the relative disadvantage held by the farmer 

in terms of the price received for his produc- 
efforts. No direct recommendations. 

Were presented on this point. 

Two broad areas were discussed at length. 
These included recreation and education. 

The discussion indicated that recreation is 
viewed as a major undeveloped potential for 
®conomic development, not only in the 
Mountain areas but also in certain areas of 
the Great Plains. 

Participants from New Mexico outlined 
Tecreation developments in one local area 

Ch involved a total expenditure of ap- 
tely $24,000. This investment has 
sulted in the attraction of approximately 

000 persons annually to the area for fish- 

and related recreation. In spite of this 
achievement, it was suggested that financial 
badttance trom the Federal Government is 
ve needed to expand the recreational de- 
lopment already begun. Newly authorized 
ending authority of FHA seems adequate to 
t this particular type of situation. This 
ae discussion implied that the Extension 

Varig. Should serve as a catalyst to bring 

9 agencies together in their work with 

People 


delt Was indicated that USDA assistance to 


Tul nts of game and fish would be help- 
indivi, Same and fish director stated that 
vidual farmers and ranchers could be 


ted by game and fish departments in 
teyloping recreation facilities and activi- 
ia He pointed out, however, that there 
a need for a stimulated interest and an 
tort 0 educational and informational ef- 
bring individual operators and game 
departments closer together. In- 
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terwoven into this discussion was the view- 
point that some type of education and in- 
formation program is essential in all types 
of development programs. 

An additional consideration involved the 
acknowledged requirement for close inter- 
relationships between Federal agencies as 
well as between agencies of State and local 
governments. Several speakers indicated a 
desire to see closer coordination between 
agencies. 

Specific suggestions made regarding gov- 
ernmental assistance in stimulating recre- 
ational development included the following: 

1. Government loans to finance the con- 
struction of buildings and development of 
grounds around reservoirs and adjacent pub- 
lic areas which require the improvement of 
facilities to service the public. 

2. Development of satisfactory access roads 
into recreation areas which can be developed 
locally but which depend upon adequate 
highways and roads if nonresidents are to be 
able to use the newly developed recreational 
capability. 

Farm and ranch operators generally ex- 
pressed a need for information on how to 
develop, maintain and use recreational capa- 
bility on private lands, particularly for hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

One New Mexico businessman had this to 
say, “Our people cannot take advantage of 
a rich natural endowment in recreation areas 
because of poor access and high associated 
costs of development. Our plea is of the 
costly type—we need roads, The road to 
market in our country is the road to the 
top of the hill.” 


The discussions regarding recreation as a 


potential for economic development indi- 
cated that programs of education, financial 
assistance, and increased cooperation are 
badly needed. 

A second area which received a bulk of the 
discussion was education. Discussions on 
this point led to the following comments: 

1, There is no present college curriculum 
which provides adequate training in either 
agricultural college administration or in 
agricultural program administration. In 
addition to formal training in these areas, 
it was suggested that universities provide 
college-trained people who might be avail- 
able at the local level to provide special 
training programs for both agency personnel 
and farmers. 

One farmer indicated that sole emphasis 
upon university degree programs was im- 
proper. He stated that high school and 
junior college emphasis on vocational train- 
ing should be increased—that college and 
university emphasis today does not provide 
adequate terminal vocational training for 
blue collar workers. 

A representative of vocational education 
pointed out that there is a great opportunity 
for adult education programs conducted un- 
der the leadership of the public school sys- 
tem. 

2. Two university vice presidents indi- 
cated that continuing review and evaluation 
of program efforts is required. 

One suggested that 4-H and FFA programs 
should be reoriented to provide a more ade- 
quate training base for youngsters who might 
go into either rural or urban employment. 
In this connection, a deemphasis in skill 
training was suggested. 

It was suggested that our social, our politi- 
cal, our governmental, and our educational 
institutions have developed a degree of ob- 
solescence which will require continual and 
serious evaluation if they are to maintain 
full vitality. 

A further observation was made that the 
educational system must provide more ade- 
quate off-campus, continuing education-type 
programs. A involvement of the Ex- 
tension Service in these efforts was indi- 
cated. 
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Throughout the discussions a concern was 
evidenced regarding the degree of coordina- 
tion needed between various agencies of 
State and Federal Government. A similar 
concern was expressed regarding the need 
for total community or area consideration 
of problems. In this connection, it seemed 
obvious that greater interaction is needed 
between individuals and groups in an eco- 
nomie community or a trade area. 

Serious concern was evidenced regarding 
the problem of enticing outstanding young 
people to return to rural areas after they 
receive their formal education. One recom- 
mendation in this regard was made suggest- 
ing that adults attempt to involve teen- 
agers in local community affairs and prob- 
lems before they go away to college. 

There seemed to be general agreement that 
no new agencies are needed. It was indi- 
cated that the kinds of government assist- 
ance which have proved so effective in achiev- 
ing high agricultural production capability 
can be applied with equal effect to revital- 
izing the rural economy of the Great Plains, 
but to achieve this we must achieve a unity 
of purpose and an effective coordination be- 
8 agencies of government that are 
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[Regional land and people conference, Oct. 
8-9, 1962, Denver, Colo.] 
Discussion GROUP No. 4—RvRAL-URBAN 
COMMUNTTY PLANNING 


(James W. Fagan, moderator) 


The panel was in general agreement that 
if effective urban and rural community plan- 
ning was to become a reality, several basic 
requirements will be necessary. 

Local leadership must be established that 
desires to put the power and talent of both 
the rural and urban committees behind a 
common purpose. 

The panel discussed a number of vehicles 
which might be used for this purpose. It 
was the consensus of the group that State 
and local community RAD committees may 
offer the brightest hope to achieve this. The 
panel's discussion of various RAD commit- 
tees indicated RAD's have been able to enlist 
both urban and rural personnel of consider- 
able talent. 

Through the development of RAD commit- 
tees, for the first time the many abilities of 
the Federal and State agencies may be geared 
to the solution of community problems by 
the local RAD committee. 

The panel was of the opinion that lay 
members of both the urban and rural com- 
munities, as well as local governmental peo- 
ple, should be encouraged to serve on local 
RAD committees. Community planning will 
require complete knowledge of the technical 
abilities available, upon call from the var- 
ious agencies, and it therefore seems ap- 
parent that mayors, county commissioners, 
and other local governmental people should 
have every opportunity to take an active part 
in RAD committee planning. 

It was the consensus of the panel that 
aggressive action should be taken now to 
implement RAD committees on a local level, 
as directed by the Secretary. It was the 
panel's opinion that the RAD plan is sound, 
and that to delay it implementation is to lay 
waste the best tool available for urban and 
rural planning by local communities. 

The panel discusssed other approaches to 
community planning, including city-county 
planning and zoning commissions, civic or- 
ganizations, church organizations, and sim- 
flar groups. Representation by these various 
groups on local RAD committees, it would 
seem, be necessary to the success of the RAD 
committee, or any committee whose objec- 
tive is long-range urban and rural commu- 
nity planning. 

A number of unique suggestions were made 
by panel members to bring about under- 
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standing of urban and rural problems. Afost 
of these suggestions centered upon bringing 
together peopie of both communities for the 
purpose of informing each other of the 
problems with which each is confronted. 

The panel also considered the question of 
récreation and industry expansion through 
community planning, There was 
agreement that not much could be accom- 
plished through a combined effort of urban 
and rural people to achieve both. 

Our panel concluded that community 
planning is not new. It is only the approach 
to such planning that has developed new 
dimensions. The crux of the problem may 
well rest upon timely recognition of the fact 
that urban and rural communities are inter- 
dependent. This means they must solve 
their problems through joint efforts. 


` ConrErxence SUMMARY 
(By John A. Baker, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture) 

This has been a great conference. Secre- 
tary Freeman and I and the Department's 
administrators came here to listen and learn. 
You have told us. The major accomplish- 
ments of this conference will be what we— 
you and us—carry to our home communities 
in our hearts and minds. 

You have been most cooperative and frank 
in expressing your opinions of ways to de- 
velop rural America. You may be interested 
in a brief summary of the notes we have 
made of the key consensus pomts you gave 
us to ponder. 

If we read correctly your signal, you have 
told us: 

1. Together we must build a firm founda- 
tion for permanent prosperity in rural 
America. 

2. Poverty must not be used as a weapon 
to force economic adjustments In rural 
America—rather we want prosperous family 
farms and thriving towns and smal! cities, 

3. We want deliberately and systematically 
to put Iand, water, timber, and related re- 
sources to work to move all of America for- 
ward more rapidly. 

4. We need to find workable ways to sta- 
bilize and improve family farm income. 

5. We must apply to private land the mul- 
tiple use principle that has been so success- 
fully applied to publicly owned national 
forests and grasslands. 

6. We urge management of publicly owned 
resources to maximize area development and 
prosperity of rural communities and small 
cities consistent with our national responsi- 
bility for a more rapid rate of economic 
growth and on stewardship responsibilities 
for natural resources for all the people. 

7. If we want to get rural America on the 
move, we need to excite the human mind in 
rural America. 

8. What must be done in rural America can 
only be done through local leadership and 
local initiative. 

9. We realize rural area development is a 
vast undertaking requiring comprehensive 
preparation and synchronized action to bulid 
factories, develop adequate family farms, ex- 
pand business enterprises, provide better 
public facilities such as rural electric systems, 
telephones, housing, water and sewer sys- 
tems, swimming pools, better schools, golf 
courses, and tourist attractions. 

Federal and State Governments should co- 
operate to provide coordinated technical serv- 
ices to help local, private and governmental 
leaders make comprehensive consistent farm 
and home plans, soil conservation district 
Programs, watershed plans, areawide eco- 
nomic development plans voluntarily fitted 
in where appropriate to comprehensive co- 
ordinated development of the economy and 
resources of entire river valley basins. We 
must extend the principles of the Great 
Plains conservation program and expand the 
beneficial use of power and water. 
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10. We want in rural America to Improve 
family farm income, raise rural] living stand- 
ards and increase job opportunities in rural 
America—to start a chain reaction of more 
remunerative business transactions that will 
start main street cash registers ringing more 
often and more meaningfully. We from the 
Department of Agriculture have been listen- 
ing. This, I believe, is what you wanted us 
to learn. Have I summarized an accurate ac- 
count of what you told us? 

Now, on our part in USDA I make you this 
pledge. USDA is geared up by legislation, is 
gearing up personnelwise and administra- 
tively, is ready, willing, and able to respond 
appropriately with facilitating technical and 
financial resources warranted to augment 
private and cooperative local and State ini- 
tlative, determination, effort, and drive. 


Review of the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the 1961-62 
sessions of Congress—the Congress 
elected with President Kennedy—began 
the process of getting the United States 
up to date with the changing world. 

Important things were left undone for 
the next Congress and those that come 
after. It is nevertheless fair to say that 
for the first. time Congress was able to 
face the realities of the world, to recog- 
nize that our country must deal with 
new conditions and problems abroad. 

At the same time, action in the ses- 
sion just ended underscores what I re- 
ported a year ago, that this Congress 
has been one of extraordinary activity; 
producing more affirmative legislation 
than any other within the relatively re- 
cent past. 

The bills passed this year dealing with 
domestic and internal issues took the 
people further toward meeting an ac- 
cumulation of piled-up needs that Presi- 
dent Kennedy inherited from the past. 

Three major measures of the session 
just ended carve out new ground: 

First. The foreign trade bill was. de- 
signed to boost our exports abroad in 
competition with the Soviet system and 
in cooperation with the European Com- 
mon Market, and it is radically differ- 
ent from any other trade-and-tariff bill 
in the country’s history. 

Why did we have to write a different 
kind of bill? Because the Common Mar- 
ket—a huge economic alliance of six 
Western European nations—is a new 
thing in the history of the world, an 
economic union of Western peoples with 
great industrial strength, with tremen- 
dous power and vitality, and we cannot 
afford just to sit on our hands and watch 
it grow until it squeezes us out of the 
world’s markets. 

Our new trade bill, arming the Presi- 
dent with power to negotiate with the 
European Common Market and other 
Western nations on trade policies, tariffs 
and the economic needs of the whole 
non-Communist world, is a departure 
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from our past because the times demand- 
ed a fresh beginning. 

Second. Congress this year passed a 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act, under which for the first time the 
Federal Government takes responsibility 
for helping jobless workers equip them- 
selves with new skills and get themselves 
new jobs. 

Why was this necessary? Because au- 
tomation and the new technology, our 
rapidly developing scientific progress, are 
leaving great pools of unemployed, while 
at. the same time there is an actual 
shortage of workers with higher skills or 
different skills. 

The four recessions we have had since 
World War II, including the last two 
recessions of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1957-58 and 1960-61, have noth- 
ing in common with the now almost-for- 
gotten great depression of 1929. Our 
economy is strong and vital. It is in- 
ventive. It has plenty of jobs to offer 
in the future—but we must fit the train- 
ing of people for the kind of jobs that 
will be available. 

For hundreds of thousands of workers 
now left stranded, the retraining bill 
offers programs to equip them once more 
for useful, well-paid work. For the fu- 
ture, it is our hope that the education 
and training of our growing population 
will be brought close to the needs of 
commerce, farming and industry. 

In my review of the first session of 
Congress for Journal readers last year, 
I predicted that action on the manpower 
training bill would be completed this 
year, and it has been done. : 

Third. Congress this year also passed 
a major revision of our public assistance 
system, with the emphasis placed on giv- 
ing people on relief a chance to start over 
again. It is the first great change in a 
quarter of a century. 

This should not be misunderstood. 
There will always be a need for public 
assistance for the unfortunate, the help- 
less, the aged, the sick, the children too 
young to cope for themselves. Our wel- 
fare revision bill is based on more Federal 
ald for these purposes—not less. But a 
new emphasis was added, so that citizens 
will not have to stay stuck on the relief 
rolls because they have temporary mis- 
fortunes. The program is designed to 
help them help themselves back to 
productive and happier lives. 

These are things that President Ken- 
nedy had in mind, partly, when he 
during the campaign of 1960 that we 
must get America moving again.” It is 
what he talked about in his ina 
address when he said “we might not com- 
plete all our tasks immediately, but let 
us begin.” 

I believe very deeply that the world of 
the sixties is radically different from 
that which existed before World War I- 
This is not only a matter of the threat 
of the new Soviet Empire; we have been 
living with Soviet aggression for years, 
and we may have to live with it for 
decades in the future. 

The point is that there have been other 
revolutionary changes in the world the 
rise of African and Asian independence, 
the rise of the European Common Mar- 
ket, the virtual certainty that Great 
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Britain and her creat Commonwealth 
countries will be associated with the 
Common Market. There have been 
revolutions in technology, and vast new 
discoveries are on the way. 

The 87th Congress was the first that 
Was called on by a President to face 
these new realities and meet them, and 
I think Congress made a constructive 


g. 

A Member of Congress has special ob- 
ligations to the people of the district 
he has been privileged to serve, and there 
are some gains to report for Madison and 
St. Clair Counties. 

The $61 million Kaskaskia River chan- 
Nelization project is on its way at last, 
after the long years of preliminary work 
in getting approval from both the Army 
Engineers and the Budget Bureau. 

This project, which I sponsored in the 
House, will open up large areas of south- 
ern St. Clair County to new industries 
that can employ our workers. The proj- 
ect is now officially authorized by Con- 
gress. The Budget Bureau has approved 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
Grawing up of detailed plans. I am 
hopeful Congress will approve $325,000 
for planning next year. 

In addition, we were able this year to 
Secure final authorization of $4,995,000 
for the flood control project on Richland 
Creek, which will protect the Belleville 
area from the flash floods that have dev- 
astated farms and homes in the past. 

For the southwestern part of St. Clair 
County $921,000 was authorized for flood 
Control work in the Prairie DuPont Levee 
and Sanitary District. For the flood 
Wall at New Athens, $73,000 has been ap- 
Propriated for construction planning. 

On one special project I am still work- 

» & project that involves the very im- 

rtant question of whether the cities 
and towns of our district will be allowed 
to share in the benefits of the new Fed- 
eral emergency public works program. 

This $900 million program was passed, 
at President Kennedy’s request, to speed 
Up actual construction of Federal and 
local construction operations that have 
1 ady been approved but were slated 

or „future delivery.” 
h The bill was designed, very simply, to 
elp meet local conditions of substantial 
ployment by advancing the con- 
ction date of sound public projects 
2 paying the cost with Federal funds. 
t specifically provides that the projects 
Must have been locally approved, and 
Suat Federal funds are needed because 
ase Ana local money is not now suf- 


To key the program directly to com- 
Muntiy needs, the bill further provides 
&t the Federal funds shall be used in 
Unities meeting certain formulas 
on the rate of unemployment. 

ct problem is that Madison and St. 
G Counties are tied into the so-called 
tin St. Louis area, for certain statis- 
Go Purposes, by the departments of the 
vernment. Across the river there is 
€ set of conditions and in our own 
Ome area there is another set of condi- 

ns—yet they are tied together. 
be dere is no law that requires them to 
tied together, and there is no special 
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reason for putting them together admin- 
istratively. 

In many other Federal fields, East St. 
Louis is related to Chicago or Spring- 
field for administrative purposes, rather 
than to St. Louis. Our Federal district 
courts, for example, are part of the U.S. 
District Court for Southern Illinois, and 
have no immediate connection with the 
U.S. District Court for Eastern Missouri. 
Likewise, to be eligible for consideration 
under the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
separation of St. Clair and Madison 
County from the St. Louis labor market 
area is essential. 

I have endeavored to persuade the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce that 
our community should be separated from 
the Greater St. Louis area for purposes 
of deciding eligibility for the public 
works program aimed at getting people 
back to work. Commerce Department 
officials have my proposal under active 
consideration, and I shall continue to 
press the point until we get results. 

In these annual reports on the work of 
Congress I have often emphasized the 
importance of the great standing com- 
mittees of the House. This is where 
much of the real work is done. 

My own assignments for many years 
have been with the House Committee on 
the Armed Services, and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The accumulated expert testimony avail- 
able to these committees, given by our 
top military men and scientists and mili- 
tary-scientific administrators, is literally 
vital to the security of our country. 

It is again a source of particular satis- 
faction to report that President Kennedy 
has continued his program of building up 
our ground forces, including forces for 
special services in areas where Commu- 
nist penetration comes from guerrilla 
infiltration rather than overt invasion. 

I never had faith in the former Eisen- 
hower administration's doctrine of the 
budget balancers, that we could solve all 
our problems with the slogan, More 
bang for a buck.” What that slogan 
meant was acceptance of the theory that 
any future war must be a nuclear war, 
an all-out war, that would devastate this 
country and Western Europe and the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

President Kennedy met the crisis of 
Berlin last year by beefing up our forces 
in West Germany and by calling up the 
reserves needed to maintain our military 
posture and demonstrate our firmness. 

Congress this year passed a joint reso- 
lution, at Mr. Kennedy's request, author- 
izing the President to call up reserves 
again to meet any crisis that may de- 
velop while the legislature is not in 
session. 

This resolution is aimed specifically 
at the situation in Cuba — but it is much 
braoder than Cuba. The Soviet wall 
that cuts Berlin in two separate pieces 
is a constant provocation, and danger. 
The resolution Congress passed gives the 
President full authority to meet any 
emergency, and we are much better 
equipped today than we were 2 years ago 
to respond to emergencies all over the 
world. 

It has cost more money to rebuild the 
armed services. The defense appropria- 
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tions have been substantially increased 
and the effect is shown in our budget 


‘figures. But the great American democ- 


racy must not be left in a position where 
it has no answer for Communist aggres- 
sion except nuclear bombs. We are mov- 
ing toward the idea of flexible power. 

In the field of foreign policy, I am 
happy to report that most Republican 
Members of Congress showed a fine spirit 
of bipartisanship in support of necessary 
measures the President advocated. 

This is exactly what Democrats did 
when President Eisenhower was in the 
White House for 8 years. 

It may be that during the campaign 
ahead, some partisan things will be said 
about Cuba and Castro. Campaigns 
sometimes have a way of bringing out the 
worst in candidates for office. In my 
opinion, frankly, it would be a mistake 
for Republican candidates to try to blow 
up Cuba into a partisan issue, because 
the trouble began a long time ago, and 
all of us share the problem together. 

We have launched an expanded pro- 
gram to strengthen the Western Hemi- 
sphere—President Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress. The nations of Central 
America and South America are per- 
fectly capable of seeing the danger from 
a Soviet takeover of Castro; and we 
have made it perfectly clear that we will 
tolerate no “export” of Castro's kind of 
revolution to other republics in our part 
of the world. 

To return to the subject of major 
legislation passed by this session of Con- 
gress, five bills should be mentioned in 
addition to those cited earlier. 

Congress made further improvements 
in the basically new farm program 
launched in the feed grains program last 
year. 

We are moving step by step toward 
cutting the cost of farm supports without 
treating farmers as expendable and with- 
out treating our tremendous production 
of food and fibers as a curse. A new 
system was extended this year to the 
wheat crop. 

The problem left over from Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson’s 1958 system is that 
the price support program, which en- 
couraged production of more and more 
crops on smaller acreage, became rapidly 
intolerable in its burden on taxpayers 
generally. This administration is facing 
frankly the fact that the size of the har- 
vest, not the number of acres cultivated, 
is the key. 

To face this fact requires no regi- 
mentation“ of farmers. On the contrary, 
the developing system takes account of 
our growing population and the possibil- 
ity that all the fibers and food we can 
produce may be needed in the future. 
But the system promises tremendous 
savings in the years immediately ahead, 
and no one who prates about “fiscal re- 
sonsibility” can recklessly disregard the 
importance of the savings. 

We are moving the farm program 
toward a rational basis good for the 
farmer and good for the country, a pro- 
gran: that the public accepts. 

Congress this year passed a new drug 
control bill, strengthening the authority 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Admin- 
istration to protect the public from adul- 
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terated or unsafe products and to force 
removal from sale of new drugs shown to 
have bad side effects on human beings. 

Congress also passed a new program 
adjusting and raising the salaries of Fed- 
eral workers, both in the postal service 
and nonpostal Government activities. 

The new pay scales give the Govern- 
ment greater bargaining power in com- 
peting with private industry and the aca- 
demic world for the services of first- 
class scientists, educators, and admin- 
istrators, plus experts of various kinds. 
It also increases the salary level of 
lower paid workers to bring them into 
balance with incomes obtainable in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It is my belief that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has a moral obligation to treat 
its employees fairly and equitably. They 
have no way of obtaining equity for 
themselves, because economic pressure 
such as strikes cannot be allowed for 
workers in Government service. 

The extraordinary thing is that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is the first Chief Executive 
in this century to take the initiative in 
proposing a salary increase for Govern- 
ment workers; in every other case, Con- 
gress has had to take the initiative, often 
over the protests of the executive branch. 

The pay bill was coupled this year with 
the first substantial move in years to cut 
the deficit of the Post Office Department 
by raising postal rates closer to the 
break-even point. 

I do not share the view of some that 
the Post Office should be compelled to 
operate as a profit-seeking private busi- 
ness; the Government has a social obli- 
gation to deliver the mails. The basic 
business of the Post Office is to help peo- 
ple to communicate, to spread informa- 
tion and enlightenment, to stimulate 
our great national economic system. But 
there should be a reasonable relationship 
between postal costs and postal rates, 
and Congress took a long step toward re- 
storing the balance. 

In this session a tax bill was passed 
that extended the revisions begun last 
year. We have not given the revenue 
system the thoroughgoing reform that 
is needed. That will come in the next 
Congress, and President Kennedy has 
made preliminary suggestions that in- 
dicate the direction of the recommenda- 
tions he will make. But in 1962 some 
of the abuses shown up in the old system 
were checked and steps were taken to 
stimulate business by a special system of 
tax credits for specific kinds of invest- 
ment. 

Congress also authorized purchase by 
the United States of up to $100 million 
in bonds of the United Nations—bonds 
that will give the U.N. the funds to 
finance its stabilizing activities in such 
18 as the Congo and the Near 


The Soviet Union and its satellites 
have refused to pay assessments properly 
imposed to finance these operations and 
the U.N. General Assembly now in ses- 
sion will be compelled to devise a method 
by which the delinquents can be required 
to pay their share of the bill or lose their 
UN. voting rights. But in the mean- 
time, approval by Congress of our pur- 
chase of the bonds gives the U.N. money 
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to tide the organization over a period of 
fiscal crisis. 

Congress passed one other bill to which 
I give almost special mention because its 
enactment ended an almost incredibly 
ridiculous situation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has a 
great plant for plutonium production at 
Hanford, Wash., and as a byproduct 
this plant furnishes enormous amounts 
of steam. To many of us it seemed 
merely sensible to harness the steam for 
the production of electric power, and 
bills for that purpose have been spon- 
sored. President Kennedy recommended 
a Federal facility to take the steam pro- 
duced with taxpayers’ money and use it 
for power generation. 

Such is the foolishness of doctrinaire 
opponents of public power that they 
literally killed this program last year. 
They preferred waste rather than pro- 
duction. 

This year a way was found to get 
around their opposition. A group of 
electric cooperatives in the Northwest 
offered to build the facilities to use Han- 
ford steam, and Congress authorized the 
project. 

A list of major bills passed in the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress last year 
emphasizes the record of affirmative ac- 
tivity in President Kennedy’s first 2 
years. 

There was the 1961 minimum wage 
bill, extending the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to millions of work- 
ers previously left without coverage and 
raising the basic minimum to $1.25 an 
hour in a succession of step-ups. 

There was the omnibus housing bill— 
the first important revision in housing 
legislation since the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill of 1949—that allows a broad at- 
tack on urban blight and offers help to 
cities in straightening out and financing 
their transit and traffic systems. 

New social security amendments 
broadened. benefits for an estimated 4.4 
million persons and provided for financ- 
ing the benefits through increased taxes, 

An area redevelopment bill was 
passed and signed by the President, after 
similar bills had been twice vetoed by 
former President Eisenhower. The effect 
has already been felt in many regions 
where unemployment has been chronic 
and heavy. 

Congress approved an increase in au- 
thorized funds to speed up the vast In- 
terstate Highway System, and the evi- 
dences of its construction can be seen 
all over the land. Congress raised the 
authorization of Federal funds to assist 
communities in cleaning up polluted 
river systems—a program that Mr. El- 
senhower for the last 2 years of his ad- 
ministration had tried to get killed. 

There is plenty of work left for the 
future. Congress this year was unable 
to reach agreement on aid for our school 
systems and for colleges and universi- 
ties. It was unable to complete work in 
a new program for employing young peo- 
ple on useful conservation works, despite 
the example of the usefulness of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the thir- 
ties. 

These issues were left for the 88th 
Congress, and I have no doubt that they 
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will be actively advocated by the Presi- 
dent and vigorously debated. It is my 
belief that the President is on sound 
ground when he says that we have many 
social reforms to make in our generation, 
and that we must face up to our respon- 
sibilities. 

I add one word in emphasis on the 
tone of the Federal Government under 
President Kennedy’s administration. 

The Government has been active and 
affirmative in its approach toward our 
problems. 

Mr. Kennedy took personal responsi- 
bility for the failure of the attempted 
operation by Cuban refugees and exiles 
against Castro—and so he should have 
taken responsibility even though the 
operation was an inherited one, already 
extensively planned and prepared. He 
did no buck-passing; he sought no 
scapegoats among blunderers below. 

The Preseident has sharply reduced 
the unfavorable balance of payments 
that was draining gold from this country 
into the pockets of foreign speculators 
and placing the American dollar under 
attack. 

He has steadily extended Federal ac- 
tivity to protect the civil rights of all our 
citizens, in every State, including the 
State of Mississippi, and he has helped 
create a climate in which minority 
groups previously denied the yote are 
registering and voting in large numbers. 

The President has stood firm under the 
pressures and threats of Soviet leaders, 
has asserted our detremination to defend 
the freedom of Berlin, and has patiently 
continued to build our strength and the 
strength of the North Atlantic Alliance 
that is the basic defense of the free 
world. 

He has given strong and effective 
leadership to Congress and this is vital, 
because we learned in other administra- 
tions that a disinterested President has 
only negative power. He can veto bills 
but he cannot initiate programs. Mr. 
Kennedy has played an active part in 
working with Congress to help it achieve 
its creditable record. 


Congressman Harold M. Ryan Reports 
to the People of the 14th District 


of Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
as the 87th Congress draws to a close, 
I wish to report to the people of the 14th 
Congressional District upon my activities 
in Congress and the accomplishments of 
this Congress. This session was the long- 
est in peacetime history. 

It was a tremendous privilege that was 
bestowed upon me by the people of the 
14th Congressional District of Michigan 
when they elected me, on February 13, 
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1962, to serve them and to help them 
with their various problems. 

One cannot serve a term in this great 
legislative body without gaining renewed 
confidence in this Nation and our form of 
government. 

From the time I raised my right hand 
and repeated the oath of office as given 
to me by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, I have conscientiously 
tried to discharge my duties in the na- 
tional interest and in the interests of 
my constituents. 

This will be a brief report on some of 
the more important issues considered in 
the 1962 session, now close to adjourn- 
Ment. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 

Immediately after being sworn into 
Office, I was assigned to a very powerful 
Committee, the Banking and Currency 
Committee. This committee has broad 
Powers over the banking and money 
Problems, as well as in the field of hous- 
ing, urban renewal, area redevelopment, 
Federal credit unions, the insurance of 

deposits, and on subjects of Inter- 
National Monetary Fund and the Import 
and Export Bank. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress reflected its sentiments con- 
Cerning the graveness of the situations in 
Berlin and Cuba, by adopting strongly 
Worded resolutions stating that Soviet 
intervention in our hemisphere consti- 
tuted a violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
and that Berlin must be defended at all 


Troubles were also apparent in South 
America, the Congo, Laos, and in China. 
ause of the tense international situa- 
tion, our defense has been greatly 
ened. We increased the Regu- 
lar Army divisions from 11 up to 16, an 
rease of 45 percent. The President 
Called up over 157,000 Reserves, and 
made many recommendations to improve 
defense of our Nation. 

The trouble spots also caused Congress 
to give attention, once again, to the pass- 
Ae of foreign aid for friendly nations. 
The House of Representatives originally 

uced the President’s request from 
nearly $5 billion to a little over $344 bil- 
lion, but the Senate restored some of the 
Teduction and, as a result, when the bill 
Was finally approved by the Congress, it 
Was $289 million higher than the bill 
pi commended by the House, but was over 
1 billion less than the amount requested 
the President. 
e Congress also gave the President 
Fa authorizations for missiles, naval 
essels and aircraft to strengthen free 
World defenses. 
to vais Congress also authorized loans up 
Stat total of $100 million by the United 
— tes to the United Nations based on 
atching combined subscriptions of all 
Other countries. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


fen dealing with economic measures to 
uce unemployment and lessen its 
ur uche. many measures were passed 
i the Congress. Among those were: 
drogen expanded housing program; a 

ader minimum wage law; temporary 
18 Tease in State unemployment com- 

Nsation, a new farm program, a two- 
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step pay increase for all Federal em- 
ployees; tighter controls over public and 
private pension and welfare funds. 

One of the most important was the 
manpower retraining program which au- 
thorizes a 3-year program of training of 
unemployed in vocational schools, or on- 
the-job retraining, to develop new skills; 
first 2 years’ cost to be paid by Federal 
Government, third year, 50-50 with 
States. 

Another vast program to alleviate un- 
employment was congressional action 
which provides for $900 million in im- 
mediate loans or grants for public works 
projects in redevelopment areas and 
communities with excess unemployment. 

Legislation was enacted during this 
congressional session which increases 
lending authority of Small Business Ad- 
ministration for business loans and dis- 
aster loans to a combined total of $1.109 
billion; investment company loans from 
$325 million limit to $341 million; au- 
thorizes loans to firms in need of as- 
sistance under Trade Expansion Act. 

To continue the highway construction 
program, Congress authorized funds for 
allocation to the States for primary and 
secondary highway systems and exten- 
sions into urban areas. 

SPACE PROGRAM 


The effort in this field has been more 
than tripled since 1960. This Congress 
has authorized nearly $4 billion for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
for the next fiscal year. This includes 
$263 million for planetary and lunar ex- 
ploration. 

These measures will enable American 
science to keep pace with developments 
in the space age and advance American 
space exploration programs. 

A major achievement this year was the 
enactment of a law authorizing creation 
of a privately owned, Government-super- 
vised corporation to handle this country’s 
participation in developing a worldwide 
system of communication by satellite. 

HOUSING 


Congress extended the programs and 
also provided programs to enable pri- 
vate enterprise to provide housing for 
moderate income families and to permit 
owners of homes to repair and improve 
them with FHA insured loans, There 
was also a provision to increase the loans 
available to colleges to build dormitories 
and urban renewal grant authority was 
extended. 

Legislation was also enacted to provide 
an increase in the authorization to insure 
mortgages by FHA so citizens can bor- 
row money at the bank to buy a house 
with a smaller downpayment than oth- 
erwise would be possible. Thousands of 
homes are now being purchased under 
this present program. 

VETERANS 


The 87th Congress authorized payment 
of $60 million special dividend to eligible 
policyholders of national service life in- 


surance. 

It extended direct and guaranteed 
home loan programs for World War IL 
veterans to July 26, 1967, and for Korean 
conflict veterans to February 1, 1975. It 
also authorized $1.2 billion for direct 
loans program through fiscal year 1967, 
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In this session, Congress also increased 
by an average of 9.4 percent the rate of 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability paid to 1.9 million veterans; pro- 
vided increased benefits to parents and 
children of veterans dying from service- 
connected disabilities. A permanent 
program of vocational rehabilitation was 
provided for veterans with service-con- 
nected disability serving between World 
War IT and the Korean conflict and 
thereafter. Compensation was also in- 
creased for blinded veterans. 

Legislation was passed which author- 
izes VA hospital and medical care for 
peacetime veterans with noncompensa- 
ble service-connected disabilities. 

TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
clearly will become a historic monument 
to the work of this Congress. The tariff 
powers it confers upon the President are 
the powers that are needed if the Nation 
is to embrace the opportunities in the 
rapid expansion of the European trade 
arising out of the Common Market. The 
87th Congress, by the passage of the 
Trade Expansion Act, is making the re- 
covered and rejuvenated Europe of large 
consequence in the economic life of the 
free world. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The 87th Congress amended the Social 
Security Act, to reduce public assistance 
rolls, by: Providing grants to States that 
establish work programs for needy; in- 
creasing U.S. share of administrative 
costs; extending for 5 years payments 
to families of unemployed fathers and 
other needy children; raising by $4 per 
month ceiling on Federal matching 
grants for aged, blind, and disabled; and 
33 grants for child welfare serv- 
ces. 

Congress also passed legislation which 
encourages self-employed and profes- 
sionals to establish pension plans for 
themselves and employees by granting 
income tax deduction for funds set aside 
up to $2,500 per year. 

The senior citizens of this country 
were not forgotten by this Congress. 
Action was taken and legislation was 
passed which provides for low- and mod- 
erate-cost housing for elderly in urban 
and rural areas; authorizes $200 million 
for loan funds for new construction and 
other programs, 

Legislation was also provided which 
raised minimum monthly old-age insur- 
ance payments under Social Security Act 
from $33 to $40; increases benefits to 
widows; provides male workers may draw 
reduced benefits upon retirement at age 
62; liberalizes disability provisions, 

In the field of public health, Congress 
saw that it was necessary to provide for 
the stricter regulation of drug industry 
and of distribution of new drugs, which 
topped the list of health and welfare 
measures, 

It also enacted legislation which 
authorized a 3-year program of grants to 
aid States and communities in carrying 
out mass vaccination programs against 
polio, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
tetanus, 

In the field of education, Congress 
authorized matching Federal grants up 
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to $1 million for any State to purchase 
TV transmission equipment for educa- 
tional purposes, providing the State or 
sponsoring agency furnish the land, 
building, and guarantee to operate and 
maintain the channel. 


U.S, PEACE CORPS 


A U.S. Peace Corps has been estab- 
lished as an independent agency subject 
to policy guidance of the State Depart- 
ment. The Peace Corps has already 
achieved great success as can be seen by 
its unparalleled, enthusiastic acceptance 
in foreign countries. It indicates that 
programs of a relatively modest ‘size, if 
tailored to fit the social and economic 
needs of other countries, may be the most 
effective kind of foreign aid. President 
Kennedy’s bold approach has been most 
successful. 

In the second session, the Peace Corps 
was extended and expanded. This 
Agency has been acclaimed by many 
writers on foreign affairs as the most 
significant and advantageous change in 
our relationship with the underdeveloped 
countries of the world in the 20th 
century. 


BILLS I HAVE INTRODUCED AS A CONGRESSMAN 


H.R. 10834, a bill to amend the Im- 
Migration and Nationality Act. The 
major objective of this bill is to elimi- 
nate nationality discrimination from our 
general immigration laws. The new 
quotas provided for in the bill reflect the 
actual experience of recent years of our 
immigration policy. 

H.R. 11013, a bill to allow, as a deduc- 
tion from income taxes, the amount paid 
for tuition. This bill will allow a tax- 
payer a deduction for the tuition that has 
been paid to any grade school, high 
school, or college. 

H.R. 11406, a bill to provide assistance 
in the development of mass transporta- 
tion. This bill would authorize the 
Federal Government, through the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator, to 
make Federal loans or grants to assist 
State and local bodies and agencies in 
financing facilities and equipment to 
Provide mass transportation to move 
people much faster in the metropolitan 


areas. 

HR. 12912, a bill to accelerate the re- 
search with respect to the causes, pre- 
vention and cure of cancer, heart dis- 
eases, and mental illness. This bill 
would grant the authority to proceed at 
a more rapid rate to determine the 
causes, find methods to prevent and ef- 
fect cures of cancer, ‘heart disease and 
mental illness. These illnesses are the 
greatest killers, and take a terrible toll 
of life. Research would be stepped up 
to prevent much less suffering and 
greater loss of life. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 


This Congress has enacted over 800 
public laws and has given President Ken- 
nedy 74 percent of the major measures 
for which he asked during this session. 
The Republican critics of the Congress 
will not point out that many measures 
which could have been enacted failed be- 
cause of their coalition with reactionary 
Democrats. The defcat of the bill to pro- 
vide aid to colleges and universities, to 
bring the cost of educating generations 
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to come within reach of all, and to help 
ease the incredible overcrowding of our 
schools of high learning, is a monument 
to this reactionary coalition, as was the 
defeat of general school aid legislation 
to ease the crippling overcrowding in 
schools and excessive tax burdens on 
ae id in large cities across the 
d. 

Disagreements in many areas on major 
legislation between the House and the 
Senate became a frequent occurrence. 
The total number of bills introduced in 
the House of Representatives during the 
near 10-month session extended 6,000 
and brought the 2-year total of bills to 
more than 13,600. Less than 8 percent 
became law and many of these were bills 
of a private nature. As is generally true 
in our legislative process, many bills of 
prime importance were not even con- 
sidered. To attempt to sum up this Con- 
gress as being one primarily of achieve- 
ment or failure is, of course, entirely 
a matter of one’s personal point of view. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


During the 1962 session, more than 400 
residents of the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict visited my office in Washington. 
My staff arranges tours of the White 
House, provides gallery passes for both 
the House and Senate, and schedules 
tours of many other places of historical 
interest in the Nation’s Capital. 

In April of this session of Congress, I 
took a special opinion poll in my dis- 
trict to determine how the majority of 
my constituents feel about the many 
controversial legislative issues. The poll 
brought a tremendous response running 
considerably higher than the average 
mail public opinion poll return. Tabu- 
lations on each question were carefully 
summarized and the results placed in 
the press as well as in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of July 19, 1962. 

I have sought to provide vigorous and 
effective representation to the people of 
my district in the Congress and in the 
handling of the many types of problems 
which they bring to me. 

I assisted in bringing to Michigan the 
whole mobility command of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and to locate in this 
area headquarters for 40,000 Federal po- 
sitions. The jobs of thousands of em- 
ployees at Ordnance Tank- Automotive 
Command were saved by this action. 

Although this report might appear 
quite lengthy, it is actually but a brief 
analysis of what Congress did during this 
past session. 

I pledge to continue my efforts on be- 
half of the people of my district, and to 
continue the same record of legislative 
endeavor. 


Report to Indianians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at the 
Close of each session of Congress, it has 
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become my custom to report to my fellow 
citizens of Indiana on our work. I ask 
that this report now be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report , 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report TO INDIANIANS 


More jobs for Hoosiers. This has been 
the net effect of the last 22 months, and our 
most notable achievement. In modesty, we 
in Washington, through cooperation between 
Congress and the administration, have been 
able to mark up great success in the economic 
field. The State of Indiana offers a wonder- 
ful example of what can be done through 
hard work and cooperation, not only among 
us here in Washington, but with local in- 
terests. 

Latest figures show 100,000 more people 
working in Indiana than there were in Jan- 
uary, 1961, at the beginning of the Kennedy 
administration. The total employment 
figure has climbed from 1,632,900 to 1,733,400. 
Unemployment has dropped in the same 
period from 154,700 to 88,000. 

The Nation as a whole has bounced back 
during the same period. Certainly the be- 
ginning of the Kennedy administration came 
during a recession. Despite what critics may 
say, much progress has been made in the 
22 months since that cold and snowy Jan- 
uary day in 1961. The rate of unemploy- 
ment in early 1961 was around 7 percent both 
nationally and in Indiana. This has beeD 
reduced to 53 percent nationally and 48 
percent in Indiana. 

Hoosiers will be pleased to know that only 
one major metropolitan area in our State 
remains on the critical list of high unem- 
ployment. In January 1961 there were five 
Nationally the number of critical areas has 
been cut in half. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS UP 105 PERCENT 


Many factors contribute to such an out- 
standing record; not the least is defense 
work. We have, in 22 months, managed to 
increase the amount of defense work for 
Indiana 105 percent—an increase e: 
only by one State. During the past year 
$637 million in defense contracts have come 
to Indiana. We are beginning to get our 
fair share of the defense dollar. It is help- 
ing business and providing jobs for our peo" 
ple. One Indiana factory reports it has n- 
creased employment from 950 In early 1961 to 
some 3,000 today. We are proud of 
results. 

Legislation enacted by the 87th Congress 
also has been of material help already. 
Effects of some of the actions of 
will not be felt fully for another year or two. 
One of the greatest steps forward in this field 
in the future will be from the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. One of the forward 
steps which has already taken effect is the 
Area Redevelopment Act, of which I was $ 
coauthor. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT -EFFORTS 


The ARA has placed more than $2 million 
in loans and grants into Indiana, crea’ 
more than 800 jobs. One of the require- 
ments for a loan or grant or retraining pro- 
gram is that it must be shown that the 
money spent will actually produce jobs. 
Evansville obtained a loan for a sewer sys 
which will serve a new section of the ei 
and a shopping center that will generate 
more than 500 jobs directly, Sixty-thres 
trainess learning new trades in Evansville 
also have received jobs as a result of thee 
classes. A now water system has been bull 
in Bordon to serve a cabinet company with 
241 jobs. A new industry is coming to Cory 
don through ARA. It is the Indiana Glas 
Sand Corp. started with ARA help. In addi 
tion to these programs, ARA designation 
of an area as eligible for assistance 2 
that low-interest loans aid in defense con 
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tracts and other special help to businesses 
can be arranged. This is possible in 2 of 
Indiana's 92 counties. 

Project proposals still pending before ARA 
include: Reservoir project for New Provi- 
dence, plastics molding plant in Clark 
County, Milan water system, Bloomfield 
Sewer system, Jasonville sewer system, ex- 
Pansion of North Vernon Processing Co., 
building for Acme Business Forms in Jen- 
Rings County, Grow Co. project for con- 
Version of sawdust in Orange County, sir- 
Port in Orange County, Middle Fork of the 
Anderson River watershed in Perry Coun- 
ty, airport in Perry County, and food store 
in Sullivan County. 

PUBLIC WORKS SPEED UP 


Many communities will also be able to 
benefit from the accelerated public works 
Program approved by Congress this year. 
These loans and grants have been established 
to encourage local communities to put in 
Water lines, sewer lines, public buildings, 
Toads and bridges which have been delayed or 
Curtailed because of bond limitations or high 
local taxes. Federal funds are now available 
to match local moneys in order to hurry 
along some of this work. Speedy construc- 
tion not only provides jobs now, but the work 
Gone stimulates the local economy and at- 
tracts industry. This public works program 
is available to communities which have been 
designated as eligible by ARA on the basis 
Of lagging business and employment over a 

period, Half a dozen public admin- 
istrators from Indiana participated in a re- 
Cent meeting with Commerce Department 
on ways to benefit from this new law. 

The Small Business Administration not 
only gives special attention to applications 
Tor loans from firms in these depressed areas, 
but also tries to help businessmen through- 
Out the State. Assistance is made not only 

loans, but in helping to obtain Govern- 
ment contracts and in helping to set up 
Small business investment companies to 
boost business in a given area. In the past 
year, 167 applications for loans were received 
from Indiana companies. Of these, 77 were 
SPproved and about $644 million loaned. 

unities which have benefited directly 
include: Elkhart, Jasonville, Marion, Marsh- 
field, Mishawaka, South Bend, Terre Haute, 
Brazil, Carlisle, Dunkirk, Middletown, Mun- 
cie, Burket, Flora, Fort Wayne, Geneva, Lin- 
North Vernon, Pendleton, Pierceton, 
„Upland. Warren, Boswell, Bunker 

Hill, Columbia City, Connersville, Hartford 
wine Huntington, Sellersburg, Vincennes, 
arsaw, Chesterton, Logansport, Lynn, New 
le, Wabash, Winchester, Cannelton, 
Columbus, Evansville, Indianapolis, Loogoo- 
tee, Mentone, Princeton, Angola, Dugger, 
Albany, Bluffton, Decatur, Oxford, Brook- 
©, Valparaiso, Jeffersonville, and Milford. 
Office is pleased to assist in obtaining 
these loans, 
HOOSIER TRADE CONFERENCE 


About 75 representatives of chambers of 
tommerce and Indiana manufacturers at- 
b uded a conference I set up designed to help 

n in our State learn more about 
Selling to the Federal Government, to sup- 
Pliers of the Federal Government and to 
°relgn countries through the new Trade Ex- 
on Act. Emphasis was on foreign trade, 
ch is already a big item in the Hoosier 
economy, 
tust diana jobs also are created by tħe mu- 
ald Security program the so-called foreign 
Just rerum. During the bookkeeping year 
far ended, $144 million was spent in Indiana 
items being bought to help our friends 
up allles throughout the world. This is 
Ir about 25 percent from the year before. 
trian” must continue helping other coun- 
ia I am glad that 80 percent of the money 
tead t in the United States for goods in- 
4 d Of sending money abroad. As long as 
Out of every 85 in the program is spent 
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in this country, I am glad that we are able 
to generate more business for Indiana 
through the program. Thus, foreign aid 
money is going into Columbus, Connersville, 
East Chicago, Evansville, Fort Wayne, In- 
dianapolis, Kendallville, Lawrenceburg, 
Michigan City, Mishawaka, Mooresville, North 
Manchester, Richmond, and South Bend. 
These contracts placed us among the top 
States in the country supplying goods for 
the mutual security program. 

Increased business activity and the accom- 
panying increase in jobs for Indiana is due 
to more than Hoosiers doing business with 
the Government. Contracts with the Fed- 
eral Government or subcontracts are, of 
course, a large item. After all, nearly one- 
tenth of the entire gross national product— 
the value of all goods and services in the 
country—is going into defense buying alone. 

We have found that the Department of 
Commerce, especially, in making special and 
strenuous efforts to build business. Our 
office works closely with the Office of Busi- 
ness and Defense Services and with the Bu- 
reau of Business Assistance in the Commerce 
Department to try and help build the kind 
of prosperity that will create new jobs and 
boost the Indiana economy, 

FLOOD CONTROL EFFORTS 


Aside from these activities listed above, 
much of my efforts outside the legislative 
field have been directed toward development 
and protection of our vast water resources. 
Floods have cost Hoosiers more than $10 mil- 
lion a year during the last dozen years, In 
addition, hundreds of tons of rich, black 
soil have been washed away. There has been 
loss of life and property and untold misery 
from these floods. 

Moreover, the long-term industrial devel- 
opment of the State demands full availability 
of water the year around and the transpor- 
tation afforded by our rivers. Industrial 
development also demands outdoor recrea- 
tion which can be provided along with flood 
control and water development. They all go 
hand-in-hand. This is a job which demands 
coordination and cooperation among city, 
county, State, and National Government; 
civilian and military arms, and private busi- 
ness, civic organizations and trade associa- 
tions. 

We are pressing ahead with the new nayi- 
gation locks on the Ohio River. Work is 
also proceeding at Cannelton, and planning 
is being rushed at Newburgh and Union- 
town. 

At the same time we are pressing for a 
study which would lead to navigation along 
the Wabash River. We are making strenuous 
efforts, too, to improve navigation along the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and from 
this vast new ocean into our State. In this 
connection, we are continuing our work on 
the development of harbors and navigation 
along the Calumet Waterway and the Illinois 
Waterway. 

The Burns Waterway Harbor, the proposed 
public harbor in Porter County, will become 
a reality. It is expected that authorization 
of this project will be made by Congress in 
the year ahead and that funds for this work 
will be provided soon thereafter. This does 
not mean that we have abandoned hope for 
the development of the Lake Michigan shore- 
line for recreation and presrevation of its 
priceless natural beauty. 


BILLS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


These principles were embodied in a bill 
I submitted to the Congress. The bill was 
held in the Interior Committee by those who 
opposed the port project. My bill to set up 
a Wabash Valley Interagency Commission 
to supervise and coordinate protection and 
development of this valley passed the Senate, 
but was heid up in the House. We will con- 
tinue to press for this needed legislation. 

We had considerably more success with 
flood control projects which also will serve 
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to provide a continuous supply of water and 
sources of recreation land. During the year 
just ended some $29 million was spent on 
Indiana flood control, water development and 
navigation projects. Most of this, of course, 
was for navigation on the Ohio River, which 
handles more traffic than any other waterway 
in the world. 

But notable advances were made on other 
projects: Calumet Harbor, Indiana Harbor, 
Monroe Reservoir, Salamonie Reservoir, Miss- 
issinewa Reservoir, West Terre Haute levee, 
Evansville floodwall, Niblack levee. Ad- 
vance engineering was completed on levee 
unit No. 5, Huntington Reservoir, and 
Uniontown locks and dam went into final 
planning stages. 

Surveys which will lead to construction 
work are being rushed at Gary Harbor, Kan- 
kakee River, Little Calumet River, Maumee 
River, Ohio River Basin, Oil Creek, Pigeon 
Creek, St. Joseph River, Wabash River, White 
River and Whitewater River. 

WATERSHED PROJECTS 

During the year just passed, too, we were 
able to press ahead with watershed projects 
under the Agriculture Department. More 
than $1 million was spent on the Middle Fork 
of the Anderson River in Perry and Crawford 
Counties, Planning funds have been ap- 
proved for projects on Bachelor Run in Car- 
roll and Howard Counties, Stucker Fork in 
Washington, Scott, Jefferson, and Clark 
Counties, Lattas Creek in Green County and 
Little Wea Creek in Tippecanoe County. 

The prevention of pollution of streams is 
of great importance also to the maintenance 
of continuous pure supplies of water. In- 
diana has been allotted $1,897,065 this year 
for this work. It will allow 14 projects to 
proceed, including those at: Roanoke, Ander- 
son, Union City, Hammond, Munster, Or- 
leans, Cannelton, Brookville, St. Paul, Go- 
shen, Lawrenceburg, Bargersville, Monroe- 
ville, and Veedersburg. 

Closely tied to water transportation and 
water development in the quest of more jobs 
is transportation. In the bookkeeping year 
just ended, $8244 million was allocated to 
Indiana for highways. The primary roads 
program is moving ahead rapidly. Indiana is 
drawing on funds allocated 2 years ago to 
the interstate program, More than three- 
fourths of the highway funds available to 
Indiana each year are for this new system 
of expressways. About $185 million can be 
drawn by Indiana for these superhighways. 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


Indiana’s airport development moved 
ahead also during the bookkeeping year just 
passed. We received $590,871. In the present 
money year Hoosier communities are to re- 
ceive more than $2 million, including air- 
ports at Tell City and French Lick which 
I noted in my discussion of Area Redevelop- 


apolis, Huntington, Mt. Vernon and South 
Bend. 

Military construction funds spent in In- 
diana during the year just ended included 
$144,000 for an armory at Monticello, $144,- 
000 for an armory at North Vernon, comple- 
tion of an armory at Richmond for $182,- 
000 and alteration of the Bedford Armory 
for $49,000. Facilities for the regular forces 
were built also at Ft. Benjamin Harrison 
and at Bunker Hill Air Force Base. Expen- 
ditures there were about $1 million. 

Many Hoosiers were called upon also to 
serve their country actively in the cold war. 
In addition to the young men drafted and 
enlisted, Air National Guard units and sev- 
eral Army Reserve units were called up dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis. I wrote to each of the 
2,000 men so called up and told them how 
much their seryice was appreciated. The 
Army National Guard of our State, mean- 
while, was rated “superior” by Federal 
inspection. 
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VETERANS’ AID 

Not only is the cost of defense high, so is 
the cost of services for veterans who served 
faithfully in past wars. Indiana has 582,000 
veterans—about 3,000 from before World War 
I, about 69,000 from World War I, and the 
rest from World War II and Korea. Five 
Veterans Administration installations in In- 
diana employ 28,000 persons and cost $13 
million in payroll. Total expenses for the 
five installations—a regional office and two 
hospitals at Indianapolis, a hospital in Ma- 
rion and one in Fort Wayne—run $138 mil- 
lion. A huge construction program for one 
of the Indianapolis hospitals was announced 
a few weeks ago and will probably get under- 
way next fall. 

The VA pays some $78 million to 67,000 
disabled veterans in Indiana and to 25,000 
dependents of deceased veterans. Compen- 
sation payments are being increased due to 
action in this Congress. There have been 
113,000 guarantees of loans to veterans hay- 
ing a total face value of $788 million and 
some $220,000 has been paid for education 
and training of veterans in Indiana. 

Our office this year has handled 368 serv- 
ice and veterans probelms. A typical case is 
that of Mrs. Billy Bell whose lost allotment 
checks. were found, Another is that of a 
serviceman transferred to Alaska whose be- 
longings were held up in transit and we were 
able to see that they were found and de- 
livered. A third is that of a 36-year-old vet- 
eran with a child who was turned down for 
a veteran’s pension for whom we were able 
to get Social Security benefits. In addition, 
we handled 146 other social security cases, 
including the problem of a group of police- 
men from Indiana who had been paying into 
the account even though State law had taken 
them off some years ago. 

HELP FOR HOSPITALS 


Also In the field of health, $544 million in 
Hill-Burton Fund grants to hospitals were 
made during the bookkeeping year just 
ended. These grants were made to hospitals 
and other health institutions in the follow- 
ing Indiana communities: Auburn, Danville, 
Elkhart, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Greenfield, 
Greensburg, Indanapolis, Jeffersonville, 
Kendallville, Lafayette, Lawrenceburg, 
Monticello, New Albany, Princeton, Sullivan, 
Washington, and Winamac. Hospital and 
other health centers in Fort Wayne, Green- 
field, Greensburg, Indianapolis, Jefferson- 
ville, Dearborn County Hospital, Lawrence- 
burg, and Daviess County Hospital, Wash- 


More than half a million dollars also was 
given to Indiana institutions for research in 
Federal grants. Indiana's Division of Mental 
Health received $5,000 for its Institute for 
Psychiatric Administrators. Other recipi- 
ents were: Indiana University, Indianapolis’ 
LaRue. Carter Hospital, Notre Dame and 
Purdue. 

SCHOOL AID 


Local school systems also received Federal 


children of Federal employees cause a burden 
on classrooms and teachers, A total of 
$1,330,000 went to Indiana communities 
under this program. Those who have re- 
ceived assistance are listed below. I have 
checked with township trustees and school 
board members on whether there has been 
any taint of Federal domination because of 
this allocation of funds. Not one person has 
complained of any such attempt at domina- 
tion, School systems receiving assistance 
are: 

Odon-Madison Township School Corpo- 
ration, Odon; Jackson Township School Cor- 
poration, Morgantown; Perry School Town- 
ship, Loogootee; Loogootee School City; The 
Shoals Community Schools, Shoals; The 
Metropolitan School District of Charlestown 
Township; Rockville Consolidated Schools; 
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Schools, Town of Edinburg: Washington 
School Township, Kingsbury; Rutherford 
School Township, Loogootee; Franklin City 
Schools; Elmore School Township, Elnora; 
Reeve School Township, Alfordsville; Van 
Buren School Township, Odon; Metropolitan 
School District of Lawrence Township 
Schools, Indianapolis; Washington School 
Township, New Washington; Blue River- 
Jackson-Spencer Township School; Clarks- 
ville School Township; Silver Creek School 
Township, Sellersburg; Monroe School Town- 
ship, Henryville: Jeffersonville School Town- 
ship; Wood School Township, Borden; Owen 
School Township, Charlestown; Utica School 
Township, Jeffersonville; Schools, City of 
Jeffersonville; Barr School Township, Mont- 
gomery; Jennings Township Schools, Leaven- 
worth; Madison Consolidated Schools; Steele 
School Township, Plainville; Washington 
School Township; Vevay Town Schools; 
Jackson Township School District, Galves- 
ton; Tipton Township School District, On- 
ward; Linton-Stockton School Corporation, 
Linton; Pipe Creek School Township, Peru. 

Peru School Township; Washington School 
Township, Peru; Worthington-Jefferson 
Consolidated School Corporation; Schools, 
City of Peru; Mooresville Consolidated School 
Corporation; Lincoln Township School Dis- 
trict, Brownsburg; Avon-Washington Town- 
ship School District, Danville; S. Central 
School Corporation, Elizabeth; Deer Creed 
Township Schools, Peru; Bean Blossom 
School Township, Stinesville; Schools, City 
of Bedford; Indian Creek School Township, 
Fayetteville; Marion School Township, 
Mitchell; Marshall School Township, Avoca; 
Schools, City of Mitchell; Perry School Town- 
ship, Springville; Shawswick School Town- 
ship, Oolitic; Spice Valley School Township, 
Huron; Van Buren School Township, Stan- 
ford; Washington School Township, Bloom- 
ington; Eminence Consolidated School Dis- 
trict; Metropolitan School District, Martins- 
ville; Monroe Township Schoo! District, Mon- 
rovia; Metropolitan School District of War- 
ren Township, Indianapolis; Decatur School 
Township, Indianapolis; Franklin School 
Township, Roachdale; Washington School 
Township, Greencastle; Metropolitan School 
District of Clay Township, Carmel; York 
Township School District, Florence; Green- 
field School City. 

Cotton Township School District, Benning- 
ton; Delaware Township, Fishers Schools, 
Pishers; Patroit-Posey Independent School 
District, Patriot; Central School District, 
Switz City; Washington-Stafford Consoli- 
dated School Corporation, Lyons; Rising Sun- 
Ohio County Consolidated Schools; 
White River School Township, Green- 
wood; -Franklin School Township, Mar- 
fon; Center School Township, Marion; 
Mississinewa Jt. Schools, Gas City; Sims 
School Township, Swaysee; Van Buren 
School Township; Fairmount School Town- 
ship; Marion City Schols; Monroe School 
Township; Jefferson School Township, Up- 
land; Eastern School District, Bloomfield; 
Jefferson-Craig Consolidated School District, 
Vevay; Schools, City of Greenwood; Central 
School District, Greenfield; Vernon Town- 
ship Schools, Fort ville: Taylor School Town- 
ship, Center: Bloomfield’ School District: S. 
Western Jefferson County Consolidated 
School Corporation, Hanover; Metamora 
Township School District. 

Milan Consolidated School Corporation: 
Sunman Consolidated Schools; Schools, City 
of Aurora; Harrison Township School Dis- 
trict; Manchester Township School District, 
Aurora; Moores Hill School District; Miller- 
Logan-Harrison School District, Laurence- 
burg: Miller-York School District, Guilford; 
N. Dearborn North School District, Guilford; 
Dillsboro School, Caly Township, Dillsboro; 


Vermillion Community School 
Corporation, Newport; Franklin Community 
High School District; N. Knox School Cor- 
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poration, Bicknell; Brown Township Schools, 
Cross Plains; Shelby Township Schools, New 
Marion; Johnson Township Schools, Versall- 
les; Metropolitan School District of Shaka- 
mak, Jasonville. 

Fifty-one Hoosiers have received educa- 
tional grants to study, lecture, and teach in 
foreign countries. 

Evansville College and Ball State College 
are among the latest colleges and universities 
in Indiana receiving assistance in building of 
dormitories. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency have allocated more 
than $66 million to Indiana for college hous- 
ing, providing more than 13,000 units, 

HOUSING PROGRAM 


HHFA also is charged with administration 
of Federal Housing Administration loans to 
private individuals and for projects, with as- 
sistance for elderly housing. public housing 
programs, community facilities loans and 
grants for such purposes as water lines and 
sewer lines, and the urban renewal program. 
Through cooperation with local officials we 
have been able to speed up the clearing of 
slums and improvement of housing condi- 
tions in Indiana. Some $11 million has been 
spent or is being spent in Indiana already on 
these programs. The efforts of this agency 
extend into virtually every community in our 
State, 

In the public buildings field, General Serv- 
ices Administration is the builder and house- 
keeper for the Federal Government. We as- 
sisted more than 30 Indiana firms in becom- 
ing eligible for selling to GSA and many 
more in becoming eligible to build. For in- 
stance, International Steel Corp. in Eyans- 
ville is the world’s largest maker of revolving 
doors. These doors are used in virtually no 
Federal buildings. Through our efforts this 
is being changed. Another example of our 
assistance is shown in a problem involving 
International Seating Corp., Union City. 
Government specifications on theater-type 
seats bought for institutions barred this firm 
from selling to GSA. We were able to work 
with both GSA and the Hoosier factory to 
iron out differences so that this Indiana firm 
could sell to the Government while GSA 
maintained quality. This was done. 

New post office buildings and major reno- 
vations in Indiana during the past year in- 
clude: Clarks Hill, Hanna, Harlan, Burling- 
ton, Harmony, Hillsboro, Stockwell, Miller 
Station at Gary, Lynnville, Stilesville, Dublin, 
Losantville, Lynn, Madison, Oakland City, 
Williamsport, station A at Indianapolis, Rose- 
dale, Warren, parcel post annex at South 
Bend, Van Buren, Milan, Brook, Richland, 
Bargersville, Brookville, Brightwood Station 
at Indianapolis, Garfield Station at Indianap- 
olis, St. Meinrad, Muncie, Howe, Tippecanoe, 
and Clay City. 

We have also appointed 26 new rural car- 
riers for Indiana and 69 permanent postmas- 
ters this year. 


HELP FROM HARTKE OFFICE 


In addition to this work, we assisted Hoo- 
siers in getting passports and worked on 83 
immigration cases during the past year. We 
also wrote to 551 newly naturalized citizens 
of Indiana, 

Our office stad mailed 918 publications 
other than copics of bills and reports of com- 
mittees and hearings. These included 500 
agricultural yearbooks. In addition to this, 
we mailed 122 flags which had been flown 
over the Capitol, answered 1.200 requests for 
information other than on legislation, mailed 
182 photographs, erected 4,160 visitors from 
Indiana in the office, and answered some 
75.000 incoming phone calls, and talked to 
100 high school groups from home. 

Through the end of September, we had re- 
ceived 68,325 letters this year, including 
many questionnaires mailed out to constitu- 
ents late last year, and wrote 59,753 letters 
aside from our weekly news report. It was 
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my pleasure also to report to Hoosiers 
through statements, some 60 speeches, tele- 
vision programs and radio tapes. We have 
estimated that I spent about 15 hours this 
year in front of microphones and television 
cameras reporting to Hoosiers. 

The Senate was actually in session 1,005 
hours during 146 days. This is, of course, 
aside from hundreds of hours in committee 
work. There were more than 14,000 bills in- 
troduced in the House and Senate, some of 
them identical. The Senate passed 1,133 
mensures. 

In spite of other commitments, I was 
present for more than 85 percent of the 
Quorum calls and rolicalis in the Senate. 

In order to meet this kind of schedule re- 
guires that I be in my office, in a committee 
meeting, with some constituent group or in 
the Senate Chamber from around 9 a.m. to 
around 9 pm. Many nights I do not get 
home to dinner and often do not manage 
to finish work until much later. 


LEGISLATION CHIEF JOB 


Members of the Senate and House, while 
called upon for a variety of services and 
assistance, are elected primarily to go to 
Washington to legislate—to offer, discuss, 
hear testimony on, debate and vote on bills 
and resolutions. This should occupy most of 
the time of a Member. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this is my most important work. 

I am proud to have been a part of the 

Congress, especially as the fourth mem- 
ber of the majority leadership through my 
Chairmanship of the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee. Yet, I view my posi- 
tion as a U.S. Senator as one which calls for 
Working for the national benefit as seen by 
a Hoosier, whose primary interest is to his 
Constituents. This should be done in as non- 
Partisan a manner as possible. The Senate 
has been described as the living symbol of 
the Union of States.” I strive to work as a 

er for a better America and a better 
Indiana, 

The 87th Congress has been the most pro- 
Guctive one in a generation. It dealt with 
big problems and far-reaching solutions. 
There was not always agreement between the 
administration and the Congress, But thia 
is nothing new under our system. 


KENNEDY BATTED 74 PERCENT 


Yet, the scoreboard of accomplishment is 
very revealing. The President made 54 major 
recommendations in the 2d session—the 
1962 half of the 87th Congress—and 40 of 
these were accepted. This is a 74 percent 
average. President Kennedy, during 1961, 
Made 55 recommendations of which 33 were 
Accepted. This is a 62 percent average. 

By way of comparison, President Eisen- 
hower had far less success with his first 

‘ess—the 83d—which had a Republican 

majority in both Houses. In the Ist session, 

ent Eisenhower had 52 percent of his 

Major proposals accepted and in the 2d 
only 40 percent. 

The Kennedy program was funadmentally 
a “win” program designed to give us eventual 
Victory in the cold war and to strengthen 
and revitalize our economy at home. It has 
been shown above that America was, indeed, 
Caught in the quicksand of recession at the 
Outset of the administration and has largely 
Tecovered, 

If one thinks back 2 years, it is easy to 
See that we have not alone improved our 
economy, but also our position in the world. 

© are closer to the Russians in space suc- 
fee We have no missile gap. We have 
hee the policies of stagnation on the 

Ome front—policies such as the one which 

isted that we have no new starts in 
Public works. Now we tell the people of this 
n and the world that we will nave 
ew starts. We will progress. We will pre- 
Pare for a better America for our children. 

There has been a 10-percent increase in 
Eross national product, a 10-percent increase 
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in personal income, a 28-percent increase in 
corporate profits, a leveling of prices that 
had been in an inflationary spiral. Budget 
expenditures and the national debt today 
represent a smaller share per person and a 
smaller share of our total national output 
than they did 2 years ago. The balance-of- 
payments problem, where more of our money 
was going overseas than coming back from 
abroad, has been cut to one-third of its 
former proportions. 
OUR “WIN” POLICY 

In order for us to win the cold war, we 
need to have a strong and growing economy 
and a healthy society at home. We must 
be good neighbors here if we are to be good 
neighbors to our friends and strong con- 
tenders with our enemies. There often are 
debates among ourselves as to the best way 
to accomplish these ends and to solve our 
problems. My quarrel is not with those who 
do not see problems as I do or who would 
seck other solutions than those I find best. 
My quarrel is with those who refuse to rec- 
ognize problems and, therefore, decline to 
seek solutions and blindly oppose those of 
us who do try and find the answers. 

As leader of the free world and the chief 
country dedicated to inevitable victory over 
the godless tyranny of communism, America 
needs a Congress as well as an administration 
which will strengthen us at home and abroad 
and which will work to solve these prob- 
lems. 

Congress strengthened our national de- 
fense by a 20 percent increase in appropria- 
tions while the administration was devising 
ways to cut fat and waste as outlined by 
Secretary McNamara, The Polaris missile 
program, which Congress earlier had pushed 
over objections by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, was doubled. With an increase in 
the Minuteman missile program, we now 
have double the number of missiles and 
bombers on alert which are certain to sur- 
vive an attack if one should come. This 
retaliatory force is of great importance in 
strengthening our hands in negotiating with 
others and in deterring them from attacking 
us. We also added five combat-ready divi- 
sions and four times the guerrilla forces with 
which to fight limited wars through which 
the Communists had made great advances in 
recent years. 

STRIDES IN SPACE 


It has taken a 200 percent increase in space 
appropriations to push ahead in this field. 
There is not only great propaganda advantage 
to being ahead in space, but there 18 great 
potential military advantage. We dare not 
leave outer space to our enemies. We are 
not backing away from the Russians in this 
vital field. 

In international communications, we have 
been the acknowledged leader. We took a 
giant step toward keeping that lead with the 
communications satellite bill, which also as- 
sures that free enterprise will carry the 
American fiag in space through cooperation 
with the Government. I was pleased to have 
worked on this measure during many com- 
mittee hours. 

World trade and the growth of our own 
economy and those of the other free world 
partners is being boosted by the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. Our leaders have been given 
by Congress unprecedented authority to bat- 
ter down the walls of tariffs in an effort 
to build the free world trade partnership. 
This is the key to winning the cold war 
in the economic field. We shall, through 
this partnership, prove to Khrushchev that 
he cannot bury us economically, And this is 
why he has blasted this act and the Euro- 
pean Common Market with which the act 
will enable us to work closely. This bill, 
too, was hammered out in a committee of 
which I am a member. 

In this field of foreign affairs and strength- 
ening of the free world, this Congress and 
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this administration have shown great vision 
and daring in seeking new approaches to 
problems. One new approach adopted by 
this Congress was the Peace Corps. Many 
Hoosier youngsters are in this tion. 
Training is being accomplished in Indiana, 
as well as other States. These volunteers 
now are serving in 43 countries. The idea 
generated much opposition when it was pro- 
posed early in 1961. The renewal and ex- 
pansion in_1962 drew far less opposition. 
OTHER STEPS FOR WINNING 

Congress has adopted also long-term mu- 
tual security programs, Alliance for Progress, 
a Disarmament Administration and Food for 
Peace. 

Aside from the Area Redevelopment Act, 
adopted in the first session of this Congress, 
and the Trade Agreements Act, I believe the 
tax revisions approved at this session are 
probably the most important in their impact 
on the economy and on keeping America 
rolling forward. It also was my pleasure to 
have worked on this tax revision legislation 
in committee. 

An important factor in this law is a 7 per- 
cent investment tax credit to business and 
industry to modernize equipment, machinery 
and buildings. This will create jobs and 
will enable us to compete better with for- 
eign competition. Added to the adminis- 
tration's revision of depreciation schedules 
for business, these are important steps for- 
ward results of which will be felt for many 
years in the future. 


RETRAINING WORKERS 


As industry modernizes and automates, 
there will be men who are put out of work 
temporarily. In a growing economy it is not 
that there will be no jobs for these men, but 
rather that new skills will be needed. This 
is why we passed a manpower development 
and retraining program. Recommendations 
for this program go back to 1959 and the 
work of the Unemployment Problems Com- 
mittee on which I served and for which I 
held many Indiana hearings. 

In the fleld of social security, this Con- 
gress enabled senior citizens to earn more 
money without jeopardizing their benefits. 
This was something I pushed in the Finance 
Committee and before the full Senate. We 
also were successful in pressing for a law 
allowing men to retire at age 62 at reduced 
benefits. This also was one of my personal 
projects. We succeeded also, with my in- 
sistence, in liberalizing benefits for the blind. 

Senior citizens also are benefiting from 
provisions of the Housing Act that this Con- 
gress passed and which is the most far- 
reaching in 20 years. Rural senior citizens 
benefit from a new law passed this year to 
assist them in getting and keeping decent 
housing in their declining years. 

FOR FARMERS 

Crop insurance, more and better farm 
home loans, better food distribution and ex- 
panded school lunch and milk programs all 
will benefit the farmers. So will the farm 
bill of 1962 which not only continues the 
popular feed grains program, but also estab- 
lishes the permanent wheat program sought 
by farmers for 10 years. It also will save an 
estimated $500 million a year in storage costs 
by reducing surpluses. 

Some cropland will be put to new recrea- 
tional use. In Indiana, we hope to benefit 
from conservation projects like the wetlands 
bill which will seek to save and increase the 
duck and goose population and preserve 
lands for outdoor recreation. 

Through our efforts and those of Con- 
gressman DENTON, of Indiana, we were Suc- 
cessful in establishing Indiana's first link in 
the National Park System—the Lincoln Boy- 
hood National Memorial in Spencer County. 
This park was dedicated in July by the Seo- 
retary of the Interior. It should be a boon 
to tourist trade. We hope it is the first of 
several in our State. 
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FIGHTING CRIMES 


And, while we are discussing the accom- 
plishments of this Congress, we must point 
with great pride to the first significant at- 
tack on organized crime since 1934. The 
six new laws passed have enabled the FBI 
to take on 4,000 investigations in this field, 
This Congress also passed the first Federal 
support program for training workers to fight 
juvenile delinquency. 

I belleve we made another major stride in 
this field in our reforming of the welfare 
system. There will be more dignity for those 
in need and less chiseling by those who only 
want to loaf and sponge off the taxpayers 
because of action of this 2d session of 
the 87th Congress. I am proud that I worked 
on this bill in committee, too. 

In addition, the scare of the drug thalid- 
omide aroused public support for the first 
major amendments to the food and drug 
law since 1938. These were before Congress 
for action this year and were taking a beat- 
ing from the blind opposition until the pub- 
lic was aroused. Drugs now must be effec- 
tive and safe. 

Congress in the first session expanded cov- 
erage of the wage-hour law and increased 
the minimum wage. These increases are now 
in effect. These were the first expansions 
of coverage in 25 years, 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Finally, Congress worked with the admin- 
istration for expansion of human rights. 
After 20 years of unsuccessful attempts, this 
session of Congress passed a constitutional 
amendment to eliminate the poll tax. This 
is now before the States for final action. 

I regret that I have been limited by time 
in listing the accomplishments of the 87th 
Congress and especially those of the 2d 
session. I look to January when we will meet 
again to look to pushing America forward. 

The 88th Congress ahead will mark the last 
in my first term in the Senate. I anticipate 
hard work, careful study, and voting in the 
best interests of our State and Nation. Upon 
these deeds I would be judged. 


Four Years of Unprecedented Achieve- 
ment—the Greatest Progress in Alas- 
kan History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


e OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
nearly 4 years as a State have brought 
to Alaska tangible results not possible 
during the long years the 49th State was 
a Territory. 

Alaska entered the Union on a footing 
Politically equal to its sister States but 
economically neglected through years of 
territorial rule. Efforts during both the 
86th and 87th Congresses were neces- 
sarily directed toward correcting this 
economic inequality, 

Federal Government departments and 
agencies, informed and prodded for the 
first time by elected, voting congres- 
sional Representatives of the State of 
Alaska, have increased their program- 
ing for the State by millions of dollars. 

Part of the task of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation during these years 
has been to make certain that existing 
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and proposed Federal programs were 
tailored to suit Alaska's special needs. 

Another part of the task has been to 
take decisive action with Federal agen- 
cies to protect Alaska’s interests against 
encroachment, such as our protests 
against Russian and Japanese fishing in- 
trusions. 

Many advances have been made in the 
economic development of Alaska, some 
of major significance to the future of 
our State, others of less import but sig- 
nificant nevertheless in clearing away ob- 
structions which would hinder future 
growth. 

A HIGHWAY PROCRAM FOR ALASKA 


One of the most important bills for 
Alaska approved by the 87th Congress is 
Senate Joint Resolution 137, now a part 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act which 
takes the important long-awaited first 
step toward positive planning and devel- 
opment of a road system within our 
State. 

I introduced the measure which was 

cosponsored by Senators Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Democrat, of New Mexico; JENNINGS 
Ranpvotrn, Democrat, of West Virginia; 
STEPHEN M. Younc, Democrat, of Ohio; 
and Oren Lone, Democrat, of Hawaii. 
- President Kennedy, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Bureau of the Budget 
endorsed the legislation which authorizes 
the appropriation of $800,000 for engi- 
neering studies, cost estimates, and plan- 
ning surveys. 

It specifies that the Secretary of Com- 
merce will work cooperatively, through 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the State of Alaska to make the neces- 
sary surveys. The final report is to be 
submitted to the Congress on or before 
May 15, 1964, although it is expected that 
interim reports will be submitted from 
time to time. 

The report will include: 

First. An analysis of the adequacy of 
the Federal-aid highway program to pro- 
vide for a satisfactory program in both 
the populated and the undeveloped areas 
in Alaska. 


Second. Specific recommendations as 
to the construction of roads through un- 
developed areas of Alaska and to connect 
them with roads from Canada. 

Third. A feasible program for imple- 
menting such specific recommendations, 
including cost estimates, recommenda- 
tions as to the sharing of cost responsi- 
bilities and other pertinent matters. 

The endorsement by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration carries out the President's 
statement on the floor of the Senate on 
June 24, 1960, when, as a Member of the 
Senate, he said: 

We must expand and modernize Alaska's 
highway system—a system is an essential 
condition of Alaska’s future development— 
by greatly increasing our highway program 80 
that Alaska’s highways will be the equal of 
those in other States, which have been re- 
ceiving Federal help over a long period of 
time. 


During my testimony on behalf of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 137 I compared the 
cost of visits to three large cities in three 
States by a family of four, mother, fa- 
ther, and two children, ages 10 and 14. 
The States compared were Oklahoma, 
Michigan, and Alaska, The Oklahomans 
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followed roads to and from Beaver City 
to Oklahoma City, a distance of 450 miles 
and the gasoline cost was $7.50. The 
Michiganites made a round trip from 
Alpena to Detroit, 464 miles, for the same 
amount. The Alaskans’ round trip to 
Anchorage and back to Bethel cost $462 
via air highway since no road exists. 

TWO NEW HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS FOR ALASKA 


The 87th Congress has shown its in- 
terest in the development of Alaska’s 
great natural resources by its authoriza- 
tion of the construction of two new hy- 
droelectric power projects: 

First. The Crater-Long Lakes divi- 
sion of the Snettisham project near 
Juneau. 

Second. The Bradley Lake project on 
the Kenai Peninsula. 

Now that these projects have been au- 
thorized, the next step is to seek the ap- 
propriation of funds for preconstruction 
planning. 

These two hydroelectric power projects 
for South Central and Southeastern 
Alaska are the first hydroelectric projects 
approved by the Congress since the ap- 
proval of the Eklutna project under the 
Truman administration. There have 
been, of course, other power projects con- 
structed in Alaska in the past 3 years 
with Federal funds but under programs 
not requiring project-by-project con- 
gressional approval. These include the 
Cooper Lake hydro project on the Kenai 
Peninsula, whose dedications I attended 
last year with REA Administrator Nor- 
man Clapp, and the Burns Lake power 
project, now under construction near the 
new oil refinery on the Kenai Peninsula. 
Both of these projects were financed by 
loans obtained through the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, whose general 
program and appropriations I have 
wholeheartedly supported. The REA 
was, of course, a program which was 
brought to the people under the Roose- 
velt administration. Through my ef- 
forts, a dificult problem which blocked 
completion of Chugach Electric Associa- 
tion transmission lines from the Cooper 
Lake power project to Anchorage was 
cleared away by negotiations with the 
Forest Service. 

Recommended for the Bradley Lake 
project is the sum of $45,750,000 and $41,- 
634,000 is recommended for the Snet- 
tisham project. Both projects have plus 
benefit-to-cost ratios. The benefits of 
such projects must exceed the costs— 
the amount of return for dollars ex- 
pended—before being approved. ‘The 
Bradley Lake project’s benefit-cost ratio 
is 1,7 and that of the Snettisham project 
is 2.18, The Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors found that the Brad- 
ley Lake project near the head of 
Kachemak Bay is needed and economic- 
ally justified to alleviate the impending 
power shortage in the Anchorage-Kenal 
Peninsula area. The Snettisham project 
would provide also gravely needed power 
by the Gastineau Channel area. It 
would harness water power from hang- 
ing lakes—Crater and Long Lakes— 
above Port Snettisham, located south- 
east of Juneau. 

ADVANCEMENT FOR RAMPART 


When the Development & Resources 
Corp. of New York presented {ts final 


1962 


report on the proposed Rampart proj- 
ect to the Corps of Engineers it said the 
market for power from the project 
would create a busy and prosperous Alas- 
ka which would “almost certainly be- 
come a substantial producer of electric- 
furnace pig iron and steel, ferroalloys, 
copper, magnesium, chlorine and caustic 
soda, calcium carbide, abrasives, ni- 
trogen, phosphorous titanium and other 
Products.” The study is part of inten- 
Sive investigations now under way on 
the proposed project for a $114 billion 
dam which will have installed capacity 
of approximately 5 million kilowatts and 
will produce energy at a cost of 2 mills at 
the bus-bar and not to exceed 3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour at tidewater. 

Rampart Dam would be the biggest 
Power producer in the free world. Bet- 
ter than $900,000 will have been used for 
Rampart project studies by the close of 

year 1963 on June 30, 1962. The 
total estimated Federal cost of the sur- 
vey is $1.3 million which the Alaska 

Congressional delegation hopes can be 

Completed in fiscal year 1964. The 

Money so far expended, and to be ex- 

Pended, on Rampart is not a cost to the 

Federal Government but rather a loan, 

as every penny of it, with interest, will be 

Tepaid out of power sale revenues. 
Funds to undertake the study of the 

Rampart Dam project were first secured 

in 1959 when, over administration pro- 

tests, I persuaded the Senate Appro- 

Priations Committee to include the sum 

of $100,000 in the Public Works Ap- 

Propriations Act for 1960. 

At my request Chairman DENNIS 
Cuavez, of the Senate Public Works Com- 
Mittee, and the committee had approved 
On April 24, 1959, a resolution request- 

the Board of Engineers for Rivers 

rs “to determine the advisability of 
improvements in the interest of hydro- 
€ctric power and other water uses in 
Yukon River Basins, Alaska, with 

Particular reference to the Rampart 

Canyon site.” 

However in hopes of avoiding a Presi- 

€ntial veto, the amounts for all public 

Works projects throughout the country 

Were cut. Rampart was cut to $48,750. 

ite this showing of congressional 

Cooperation, the Republican President 

again vetoed the bill, but we were sūc- 

in overriding the veto for the 
first time in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, 

A Thus from this modest bezinning of 
48,750 in 1959 more and more funds 
ave been appropriated for the Rampart 

10 project and the end of the survey 

in sight. 

The Development and Resources re- 

rt makes clear that even the tremen- 

Power to be generated by Rampart 
be insufficient for Alaska’s needs 
re that a whole Yukon River develop- 
thie Will be required. In pursuance of 
Conclusion, I requested and ob- 
tained authorization for the Corps of 

Eng ineers to investigate the Woodchop- 

r site upstream from Rampart. 

NEW STARTS ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
I. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


May 1, 1962, may some day be known 
date W and Education Day. On this 
President Kennedy signed Public 
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Law 87-447 which contained language 
to expedite the utilization of television 
for educational purposes. We know this 
law as the Educational Television Act 
which has captured the imagination of 
many Americans. 

In Alaska, Gov. William A. Egan has 
named a statewide committee and asked 
its members to explore and find ways in 
which ETV can best be used in the State. 
The public law authorizes matching 
funds up to $1 million to each State to 
help establish educational television 
facilities. President Kennedy, an en- 
thusiastic supporter of educational tele- 
vision, said when he signed the act: 

This marks a new chapter in the expres- 
sion of Federal interest in education. At a 
time when the wide availability of quality 
education is vital to our national growth and 
security, we must make effective use of all of 
our educational resources. 


I am concerned with the lack of action 
at the Federal level to make available 
funds for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. The Senate approved such 
legislation but the House Rules Commit- 
tee would not permit the bill to be acted 
on by the House. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes more necessary to 
utilize available legislative aids such as 
the Educational Television Act. 

II. AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


How to relieve the problem of chronic 
unemployment which affected many 
areas of the Nation was a major item 
confronting Members of the 87th Con- 
gress. Unemployment stood at more 
than 5 million workers. In Alaska the 
percentage of unemployed was high in 
most parts of the State. On January 4, 
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1961, Senator Paul Dovsctas, of Illinois, 
introduced S. 1, the Area Redevelopment 
Act, a bill he had sponsored since 1955. 
Once again I joined as a cosponsor of 
this important legislation, as I had dur- 
ing the previous Congress. 

I found it interesting to read the 
departmental and agency reports. For 
example, the Commerce Department re- 
port for January 13, 1961, was adverse, 
but the Commerce Department report of 
February 27, 1961, was favorable with 
amendments. You will recall that the 
administration had changed on January 
20, 1961. 

The Area Redevelopment Act became 
Public Law 87-27 on May 1, 1961. The 
act is administered through the Area Re- 
development Administration in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. ARA brought 
together a number of Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies with re- 
sources which could be focused on the 
problem of helping create new jobs. It 
helps areas diversify and rebuild their 
economic base. It creates new employ- 
ment opportunities through its positive 
approach, and astute administration of 
the program has furthered its develop- 
ment, 


As this report was being prepared, nine 
ARA projects, with a monetary value of 
$1,564,308, have been approved for Alas- 
ka. The four training programs and the 
one public facilities loan will provide 
jobs for 595 persons, and will help cor- 
rect the situation which existed early in 
January 1961, when the State unemploy- 
ment rate was 18.7 percent. 

The following table provides a project- 
by-project breakdown: 


Area Redevelopment Administration projects 


Statewide..-.-......-.- 
Anchorage 


Fd Training, 20 


-+--| Public facili 
Tech 


Technical assistance by Institute 
of Business, University of 


Technical assistance 


Training, 20 general clorks.......- 
loan, 500 Jobs 
nical assistanco............. 


Description 


Study ways to increase and a 
er tp for Alaska native atte wah and 
cra 


U.S. Forest Service feasibility study of 
85 sawmill and lumber finishing 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Eoo- 
nomic Research Service, to develop 
integrated economic development pro- 
gram. 


To construct port facilities, 
cannery, and fishi-process- 


Alaska’s interest in the ARA program 
has drawn commendation by ARA 
spokesmen. The 49th State is one of 
two in the Union to present an overall 
economic development program. This 
was done in September of 1962 and the 
program is now under consideration. 

Within Alaska individual areas have 
shown interest. The following have sub- 
mitted programs which have been ap- 
proved: Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeetna, Ko- 
buk, Wrangell-Petersburg, Nome, Kenai- 
Cook Inlet, Cordova-McCarthy and por- 
tions of the Chitina and Prince William 
Sound area, Seward, Aleutian, Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. 

IT, ACCELERATED PUBLIC WORKS ACT 


Taking positive action to alleviate un- 
employment and underemployment in 


many communities, the Senate Public 
Works Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, held hearings and then favorably 
reported the proposed Accelerated Pub- 
lic Works Act. I had contaced the Gov- 
ernors of each State having areas of 
substantial unemployment to determine 
the number of public works projects that 
were ready to get underway and also to 
learn what would be a reasonable and 
usable sum to appropriate. Information 
varied. 

I discovered 17 States whose Governors 
replied that a sum of more than $1.7 
billion could profitably and usefully be 
utilized. Thus I suggested that the pro- 
posed authorization of $600 million be in- 
creased to $2.645 billion. A compromise 
figure of $900 million became part of 
Public Law 87-658. 
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Certain limitations exist. No more 
than 10 percent of the total can be spent 
in one State, the program must be ready 
to go, and “no part of any allocation 
made by the President under this act 
shall be made available for any planning 
or construction, directly or indirectly, 
of any school or other educational fa- 
cility.’ The program is being coordi- 
nated by the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, but some of the funds will 
be spent by Federal agencies on public 
works projects. 

IV. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
OF 1962 

With rapid technological changes oc- 
curring in industry, the needs of labor 
change and the skills become outmoded. 
The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act provides a positive approach for 
meeting this challenge. I supported this 
legislation and endorsed its full funding, 
The acting director of the Alaska State 
Division of Vocational Education on July 
14, 1962, Mr. C. G. Fader, wrote to me 
to urge that I support the full authorized 
amount of $100 million for carrying out 
the act. 

The program is suited to Alaska and 
its training and employment needs. As 
Mr. Fader pointed out, 85 percent of the 
Alaska labor needs are in the nonindus- 
trial areas and people must be trained to 
fill the needs of the labor market. Such 
needs include the development of the oil 
industry, the expansion of the highway 
program and the extension of the agri- 
culture potential. 

V. SUPPLEMENTAL APPROIMRIATIONS—FISCAL 

YEAR 1963 


My testimony before the Interior Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the Senate 
was later reinforced by President Ken- 
nedy and $500,000 was added for re- 
search and development of processes to 
produce a concentrated protein from 

The research work will be con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries at College Park, Md. 

VI. IMPROVED CONTROLS ON DRUGS 


The health of the public will be better 
protected by legislation approved this 
Congress which emends the Food and 
Drug Act. It requires adequate controls 
in the manufacture and marketing of 
drugs. 

VII. IMPROVED VETERANS LEGISLATION 

The 87th Congress approved legisla- 
tion correcting inequities in programs 
pertaining to veterans. They include 
laws which: 

First. Increase the lump-sum read- 
zustment payments to members of Re- 
serve components involuntarily released 
from active duty; 

Second. Equalize per diem travel rates 
of servicemen with those of Federal ca- 
reer employees: 

Third. Permit members of the Armed 
Forces to accept fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants; 

Fourth. Authorize Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and medical care for 
peacetime veterans with noncompensa- 
ble service-connected disabilities; 

Fifth. Extend the period of vocational 
5 for blinded veterans until 

5; 
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Sixth. Increase the basic allowance 
for living quarters for members of the 
Armed Forces. 

The Senate Veterans Committee re- 
ported favorably S. 801, a bill T cospon- 
sored to furnish care needed by veterans 
in Alaska and Hawaii who suffer from 
non-service-connected disabilities. Since 
the House did not act on the bill, I will 
reintroduce this legislation in January, 
and I will continue to work for the enact- 
ment of the cold war GI bill, which I 
also cosponsored. 

VIII. HEALTH CARE 


Congress considered but did not enact 
legislation which would provide for hos- 
pital care for the aged under social se- 
curity. The debate which raged nation- 
ally on the issue of medicare was im- 
properly named inasmuch as the legis- 
lation provided limited hospital care, not 
care by doctors outside the hospital. 
This legislation will be considered by the 
88th Congress, as it should be. Need 
exists for a program to protect those 
aged people on limited incomes from ex- 
cessive hospital costs which will absorb 
their savings. I belicve this can be ac- 
complished equitably and without dis- 
rupting in any way the doctor-patient 
relationship. 

The Kerr-Mills law of 1960 goes only 
a part of the way by providing medical 
assistance to those who are poverty 
stricken. 

IX. TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is 
historic legislation which will give the 
President tools to increase our export 
trade to meet the threat of the European 
Common Market and to maintain a fav- 
orable balance of funds. The bill also 
provides assistance to industry and 
workers affected by increased imports. 
Our world is shrinking—we cannot live 
apart from others. The Trade Expan- 
sion Act properly provides aid for busi- 
ness firms in the form of loans, loan 
guarantees, technical assistance, and tax 
benefits and unemployment benefits for 
displaced employees. 

X. ALASKA TOWNSITES 


The Congress approved and the Presi- 
dent signed into Public Law 87-742, the 
Alaska townsites legislation. The Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3160, was identical to H.R. 
11266 introduced by Congressman RALPH 
Rivers. It was introduced by Senator 
BARTLETT and me primarily to assist the 
communities of Barrow and Weinwright. 
It allows establishment of townsites on 
public land in Alaska known to be min- 
eral in character. It was favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, and payes 
the way for similar developments else- 
where in Alaska. 

XI. JUDGESHIP DILL 


Early in the 87th Congress Public Law 
87-36 was enacted. This omnibus Fed- 
eral judgeship bill included provision for 
appointment of a second judge for 
Alaska. Today Alaska has two U.S. dis- 
trict court judzes. I first pointed up the 
need when I introduced a bill during the 
86th Congress providing for a second 
judge. 
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XII. MARINE SCIENCES AND RESEARCH ACT 


One of the pressing problems of our 
times is the survey of the seas and their 
resources. This is important to our eco- 
nomic ‘well-being and resource develop- 
ment, our national defense, and our 
education. 

I cosponsored S. 901, familiarly identi- 
fied as the oceanography bill. Alaska 
with its coastline of more than 25,000 
miles, longer than the combined Pacific, 
Gulf, and Atlantic coastlines of the 48 
older Sstates, is deeply concerned with 
this legislation which promotes oceano- 
graphic research and advances the ma- 
rine sciences. At my request. the scope 
of the investigation was broadened to 
include, specifically, the Arctic Ocean 
and the Bering Sea. 

In 1960 the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska authorized the establishment at 
the University of Alaska of an institute 
of marine sciences. I envision the day 
when Alaska will be internationally re- 
nowned for work in oceanography. In 
no other area is the field so fertile for 
the training of oceanographers and ma- 
rine scientists for work in the Arctic 
and in the Antarctic. 

XIII. PARCEL POST SIZE-WEIGHT LIMITATION 

CHANCE 

Members of the Alaskan and Hawal- 
ian congressional delegations were suc- 
cessful this Congress in restoring for 
patrons of first-class post offices the size 
and weight limitations of fourth-class 
mail—parcel post—that existed during 
territorial days. The limitations now re- 
stored are 70 pounds and 100 inches in 
girth. Second-, third-, and fourth-class 
post offices were never affected by the 
change and did continue to handle 
fourth-class matter as in territorial 
days. 

The restoration of the service for 
users of the first-class post offices in 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, Kodiak, 
Ketchikan, and Sitka is both desirable 
and fair. 

This restoration came as an amend- 
ment ot the Postal Revision Act of 1961. 
XIV. TELEPHONE AND AIR TRANSPORTATION TAXES 

Alaskans, dependent on air transpor- 
tation for much of their travel, will ben- 
efit from congressional action which I 
supported. The transportation tax on 
air travel drops from 10 to 5 percent on 
November 15, 1962. The air transporta- 
tion tax ends June 30, 1963. I voted to 
Tepeal the tax completely when a roll- 
call vote was taken in the Senate in the 
86th Congress. 

The tax on long distance telephone 
calls is now on a year-to-year extension 
basis. The current extension expircs 
June 30, 1963. The tax on local calls 
was removed July 1, 1960. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS 
EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 

Many bills are introduced during each 
Congress. Some become law. During 
the 86th Congress of 1959-60, 19 bills 
which I authored or cosponsored were 
approved by the Senate and House and 
became public law. 

Those which became public law are: 


B. go... Hawaii Statehood Act 
AS Se 
tation ties. 
B. 81. Increase bond sales by Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 
1 surplus property made 
i rs pated to State and county agen- 
= IH- -naamaan Bretton Woods Agreement extension.. 
3 1 land 
Sr. 


t 


1 
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June 29, 1959 


Mar. 18, 1950 
July 31,1969 


Aug. 6, 1950 
July . 1000 


85-48 `| June 17,1959 
June 11, 1960 
Aug. 18, 1000 


Sept. 14, 1960 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Bene 15 
a Tay 1 1 

at not Jess than fair market value. 
. Act funds author- July 14 1960 
WW Sept. 14, 1960 
eee eee ee July 12, 1900 


During the 87th Congress of 1961-62, 23 bills which I authored or cosponsored were approved by the Senate and House 
President. Those which became public law are: 


and were signed into public law by the 


: 


| 
| 


n S mpm 
Fakes 
H 


— 


pmm = 
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1. ANCHORAGE INTERNATIONAL RECEPTION 
; CENTER 
On August 30, 1961, I introduced for 
Myself and Senator Bos BARTLETT legisla- 
to provide for establishing and 
erating a foreign trade zone, a Hall of 
States, and an international reception 
&nd information center at the Anchorage 
International ‘Airport. Nowhere in 
America did the establishment of a free 
bort similar to that operated at the air- 
Dort at Shannon, Ireland, seem so rea- 
Sonable and so possible. The Senate bill 
Was S, 2484. Identical legislation was 
introduced by Congressman RIVERS. 
More than 150,000 visitors from other 
Sountries yearly visit in Anchorage and 
je number grows daily. Our Shannon, 
paot Will, could also be the prime dis- 
lay point of the many remarkable goods 
5 ufactured and produced in the 50 
tates of the Union. It could give for- 
visitors a glimpse of and an op- 
Portunity to buy or order some of the 
Many and varied products produced 
— er the American system of tree enter- 


s As with any new proposal involving 
number of Federal agencies it takes 
to get acceptance. I have been very 
— at the very favorable response 
lved from the Federal agencies and 
weir desire to cooperate.. It is my inten- 
the to introduce similar legislation in 
88th Congress. 
* TEE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE SYSTEM 


tion? Communications Satellite legista- 
is now Public Law 87-624. Its road 


Bill No. 


9.00. 
8. 1245...-.------ 


B 

8. 2154 
(amendment). 

— 2156..._......| Bal: 


8. 077 


to final passage was not smooth, and 
even with final passage I cannot say in 
truth that I am satisfied that it is the 
best bill possible, nevertheless it does rep- 
resent the majority. 

I believe that a worldwide communica- 
tions satellite system can implement bet- 
ter international understanding but I do 
regret that the public law in effect has 
created a monopoly. Competition is cur- 
tailed, in fact eliminated, at a time when 
there is need to combine the best of 
Government and free enterprise. There- 
fore, I introduced amending legislation 
which would have permitted the Govern- 


So, as I said once before on the floor 
of the Senate on August 1, 1962, I wel- 
come legislation making possible a com- 
munications satellite bill, but I do want 
any such bill to contain safeguards per- 
mitting the U.S. Government to deal ef- 
fectively and efficiently with the multi- 
tude of obstacles it must meet and 
master. 

Negotiations with other governments, 
particularly with totalitarian regimes, 
are tough. Such negotiations properly 
should be made by the Department of 
State—not a private concern. I fear we 
shall again have to consider legislation 
which will amend the public law that 
nearly a score of us in the Senate, in- 
cluding Bos BARTLETT, had doubts about. 

We want live televison available in 
Alaska. But we prefer that the televi- 
sion at all times be the best available, 


Competition is the cornerstone of our 
free enterprise system; monopoly is not. 
3. HELP FOR HOMESTEADERS 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Senate I have received far too many let- 
ters from homesteaders who have de- 
scribed arbitrary action by officials of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
Geological Survey concerning the uses 
or claims to homesteads. A need exists 
for the establishment of procedures to 
insure an objective review of earlier de- 
cisions, The laws and regulations gov- 
erning the use and disposition of the 
public lands should be interpreted and 
applied uniformly and equitably. 

This can be done only if the initial de- 
cision is subject to objective administra- 
tive review, with ultimate recourse to the 
courts. 

On April 4, 1962, I introduced legis- 
lation to establish in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a Board of Public 
Lands Appeals. My colleague, Bos BART- 
LETT, and 12 other Senators from 
throughout the West have joined as co- 
sponsors of S. 3107. Response to this 
proposed legislation has been gratifying. 
Endorsement comes from all States 
where homesteaders’ rights are clouded. 

The Board I propose would have three 
members who would hear appeals from 
decisions rendered by the BLM concern- 
ing the uses or claims to public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Department. Appellants, upon their re- 
quest, could have a hearing at a loca- 
tion convenient to the appellant, either 
before a member of the Board or before 
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a hearing examiner employed by the 
Board. 


Thus, there would be made available 
practical machinery to bring the hearing 
to the place where the person who ap- 
peals lives Under present law any hear- 
ing on an appeal, if granted, must be held 
in Washington, D.C. This is too ex- 
pensive a burden for the homesteaders 

Second, no longer would a branch 
chief be required to rule on the decision 
of an associate solicitor, a man his supe- 
rior. It is unrealistic to continue a situa- 
tion wherein a subordinate approves or 
disapproves the ruling of his chief. 

The Social Security Administration 
finds it possible to handle its claims pro- 
gram with respect to the old-age sur- 
vivors and disability program under title 
TI of the Social Security Act in much the 
same manner as I have suggested. 

If the Department of the Interior does 
not make the necessary corrections ad- 
ministratively, I plan to reintroduce this 
legislation in January of 1963. 

4. COMMEMORATIVE 50-CENT PIECES FOR 

ALASEA’S BIRTHDAY 

I have cosponsored Senator Bartlett's 
S. 3055 which would authorize the coin- 
age of a 50-cent piece in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the purchase 
of Alaska from Russia. Such coins 
would be struck in 1967. 

5. DUAL-RATE AMENDMENT 


The continuing struggle to obtain a 
fair break for Alaska on water freight 
rates never ends. In the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress I introduced an 
amendment to H.R. 6775 which modified 
the laws governing conference agree- 
ments of water carriers in foreign com- 
merce. Senator BARTLETT was cospon- 
sor, Our amendment was enacted and 
it gives special procedural advantages to 
Governors of States against which con- 
ference-imposed rates discriminate 
against consumers. If the rate for water 
shipments imposed by a conference is 
found discriminatory the Maritime Com- 
mission is required to make a ruling 
within 180 days following the Governor's 
protest. 

Alaskan consumers and businessmen 
are also plagued by the charge for the 
transportation of freight by transconti- 
nental railroads. At my request the 
General Services Administration has 
worked diligently to correct this discrimi- 
natory situation. Hearings have been 
held on S. 1723 which I introduced and 
which would prohibit transcontinental 
railroads hauling shipments destined 
for Alaska from charging more for such 
shipments than for shipments bound to 
other parts of the Pacific rim nations. 

The GSA has earned commendation 
for its efforts to effect a new deal for 
Alaska through extension of transcon- 
tinental rail service to Alaska on the 
four great transcontinental railroads 
which cross our Nation. Negotiations 
continue and a compromise is to be dis- 
cussed when the carriers meet in Chi- 
cago later this year with GSA represent- 
atives who are well aware of Alaska’s de- 
sires and needs in this area. 

6, FAIRBANKS FORESTRY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The assessment and utilization of 
Alaska’s vast forest resources will be 
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speeded considerably when the forestry 
research laboratory near Fairbanks is 
completed. 1 
sive in obtaining an amendment for the 
necessary $350,000 to the budget recom- 
mendations of the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1961 for construction of the 
laboratory on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska at College. 

7. ALASKAN AGRICULTURE MOVES AHEAD 


Homesteader-farmers in the 49th State 
must overcome obstacles foreign to their 
counterparts in other States. The agri- 
culture potential within Alaska is bare- 
ly tapped. 

Many improvements in the situation 
have come as a result of actions initiated 
by me and my colleagues in the Alaska 
delegation. Our successful fight to ob- 
tain a decision by the Department of 
Defense to purchase fresh milk for troops 
stationed in Alaska, in place of recon- 
stituted grade C milk previously import- 
ed from the other States, has immensely 
benefited the dairy industry in both the 
Matanuska and Tanana Valleys. 

Legislation introduced this Congress 
by Senator Bob Bartlett and me will pro- 
vide some useful tools for land develop- 
ment. The bill has the support of the 
President, the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior. It authorizes the appropriation 
of $1,250,000 over a 10-year period and 
provides for the development of some 
20,000 acres on a cost-sharing basis. It 
will help fill the gap between food needs 
and supply in the State. 

S. 2805 passed the Senate and prior 
to adjournment had received favorable 
consideration from the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. Most of the major 
hurdles have been cleared. Its passage 
next Congress will mean a great deal 
to Alaska. 

8. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PROVIDES 
AID AND AIDS 

The Department of Agriculture has 
earned special commendation for its in- 
terest in the development of agriculture 
in Alaska. A number of specialists have 
visited in the State and given advice 
where requested. 

Elsewhere in this report I have indi- 
cated the extent of funds which have 
come to Alaska from some USDA agen- 
cies. The change in attitude on the New 
Frontier so far as loan assistance is con- 
cerned is evident. 

9. AID TO EDUCATION LEGISLATION AND A SAFE- 
GUARD FOR ALASKA 

I support Federal aid to education but 
I believe it is only realistic to accept the 
fact that an allocation of funds to the 
States on a basis of per capita income 
is manifestly unfair to Alaska. For this 
reason in 1961 I arranged with the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, in cooperation with 
the Alaska State Board of Education, for 
the advisory services of Dr. George 
Rogers, to assist in developing a formula 
for Alaska which would put our State in 
a position equivalent with others. His 
research revealed that education costs 
in Alaska are much greater than in other 
parts of the Nation, thereby making a 
valid case for specialized treatment in 
the apportionment of school aid funds. 
The amendment adopted authorizes a 
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special allotment ratio in cases where 

costs of one State appreciably exceed 

those in another. When the 88th Con- 

gress considers aid to education legisla- 

tion, we will again offer this necessary 

amendment. + 
POST OFFICE SERVICE 


Statehood has brought en 
postal facilities to Alaska, The delega- 
tion has fought and won its battle to 
speed and improve mail servicing into 
and within the State. 

Following is a list of new postal estab- 
lishments in Alaska for 1959 through 
September 1962: 

Airport annex, classified branch of An- 
chorage, January 23, 1961. 

No. 2, contract station of Anchorage, April 
3, 1961. 

Arctic Village, independent post office, 
April 1, 1959. 

Buckland, independent post office, Novem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

Chefornak, independent post office, July 
22, 1961. 

Dot Lake, rural station of Delta Junction. 
September 1, 1961. 

Eagle River, independent post office, AU- 
gust 1, 1961. 

Eielson Air Force Base, independent clas~ 
sified branch of Fairbanks, January 11, 1960. 

Money Order Unit No. 1 (Fairbanks), Au- 
gust 15, 1960. 

Halibut Cove, rural station of Homer, Au- 
gust 20, 1961. 

Kasigluk, independent post office, Januar: 
19, 1962. 

Knudson Cove, rural station of Ketchikan. 
July 1, 1961. 

Ladd Base Exchange, contract branch 2 
Fairbanks, March 5, 1960 (name 
Fort Wainwright Post Exchange April 10. 
1961). Now known as Fort Wainwright Glas- 
sified Branch. 

Lower Kalskag, Independent post omoes, 
January 16, 1962. 

Manokotak, independent post office, Apri 


1, ace 
yers Chuck, rural station of Ketchika® 
torsos 1, 1961, 

Napakiak, independent post office, May L 
1961, 

New Stuyahok, independent post omo% 
July 1, 1961. 

Nunaka Valley, contract branch of Anchof* 
age, November 1, 1959. 

Paxson, rural station of Delta Junction, 
October 1, 1961. 

Russian Mission, independent post offic 
July 1, 1961. 

Togiak, independent post office, March 1. 
1959. a 
Tuntutuliak, independent post office, AU” 
gust 1, 1960, 

Wildwood, classified branch of Kenai, une 
1, 1961. 

IMPROVED SERVICE TO ALASKANS 


With statehood came the need to re- 
tain Government and to improve serv” 
ices of Federal agencies within the S 
Progress has been made. For 

First. The Internal Revenue 
moved its Alaskan office from 
Wash., to Anchorage in January 1961. 

Second. The Department of Com 

ge 


merce agreed in July 1962 to 
an office of field service * e ee 
State has been serviced by th 
office. The Department of ere 
also agreed to establish an Alaska RE 3 
gional Export Expansion 8 wa? 
ing the practice of naming Alaskans 

a Seattle council. This change raters 
my request in testimony before the AP” 


1962 


Propriations Committee and letters to 
the Department. 

Director of the Office of Field Service 
Roy L. Morgan in his testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee observed 
that Alaska “a young, dynamic State 
does need help.” 

Three. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tion has opened three new area offices in 
Fairbanks, Palmer, and Soldatna in 1961 
and 1962. 

DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Employment opportunities within a 
State such as Alaska must be developed. 


The need to make it possible for all. 


Americans to be economically independ- 
ent and self-sufficient cannot be stressed 
too often. A number of young Alaskan 
Natives have demonstrated conclusively 
that they need no doles and do deserve 
and will utilize opportunities making 
Possible full utilization of their skills 
and resources. 
Given an opportunity by the Radio 
Corp. of America to train as electronic 
cians for subsequent employment 
on the White Alice Communications Sys- 
and on the Ballistic Missiles Early 
arning System in Alaska, they showed 
zeal and ability for the work and grad- 
Uated with honors, 
Such wise utilization of human re- 
es has long had my complete sup- 
The achievement of these Alas- 
kan young men in the RCA program was 
Noted and commended by President 
Kennedy who visited with them and the 
onal delegation at the White 
House earlier this year. 
$ HOMEBUYERS PROTECTION 


I introduced S. 3460 on June 21, 1962, 
to insure that houses delivered as “FHA 
met the standards of specifica- 
tions establish ed by the Federal Housing 

on. 

My discussions with oficials of the 
wency revealed that even though homes 

ere represented to prospective pur- 
— as “FHA insured” the buyer had 

legal recourse if homes were poorly 
Made. Evidences of this legislative 
be ale were found in many parts of 
Nation, including Alaska. 

The language of S. 3460 will give the 
— “FHA insured” validity. It will 
1 an end to the temptation by manu- 

“turers of prefabricated homes to “cut 
Corners,” resulting in homes not built to 
Proper specification thereby making 

hem uninhabitable. When just this 
decurred in connection with 48 homes 
and around Anchorage, I per- 
the FHA to require the builder 
Correct the deficiencies. 
un bill would permit FHA to pay to 
mortgagor under an FHA-insured 
ortgage the reasonable costs of Cor- 
wenn structural or other major defects 
the require correction in order to bring 
Wit: eling into substantial conformity 
dwe FHA requirements to render the 
— safe and habitable. 
u d agency has endorsed S. 3460 which 
ing Sponsored by 12 Senators represent- 
all parts of the United States. I will 
this legislation in January. 
WILDERNESS BILL LECISLATION 
When 


the Senate considered the 
“Uderness bill early in the 87th Con- 


l 
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gress, my amendment to prevent arbi- 
trary land withdrawal action by any Sec- 
retary of the Interior was accepted. The 
amendment would insure an end to ac- 
tions taken previously by Secretary of 
Interior Ickes in 1940 and Secretary of 
Interior Seaton in December of 1960. It 
will be recalled that Secretary Ickes in 
1940 withdrew 2 million acres for the 
Kenai National Moose Range without 
public hearing or advance notice to the 
public or State officials. Secretary Sea- 
ton followed a similar course of action 
when he withdrew, despite adverse ac- 
tion by the Congress, 9 million acres of 
Arctic wildlife range. 

I pointed out these instances in my in- 
dividual views on the bill in Report No. 
635 which accompanied S. 174, the wil- 
derness bill, and said we did not want 
the actions “repealed by their unknown 
successors 10 years hence under the pro- 
visions of this bill.” 

My amendment, accepted by the com- 
mittee, offered the following safeguard: 

In any State having more than 90 per- 
cent of its total land area owned by the 
Federal Government on January 1, 1961, 
a Presidential Land Use Commission 
shall be established to advise and con- 
sult with the Secretary of the Interior 
“on the current utilization of federally 
owned land in such State and shall make 
recommendations to the Secretary as to 
how the federally owned land can best be 
utilized, developed, protected, and pre- 
served.” 

The Commission of five members ap- 
pointed by the President will have no 
more than three members of the same 
political party. Three Commission 
members “shall be residents of the State 
concerned.” 

Reports of the Commission as well as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
made to the Congress. 

The committee also accepted a second 
amendment which I offered specifying 
that any addition to the wilderness sys- 
tem can be made only by an act of Con- 
gress. 

The wilderness legislation passed the 
Senate, but died in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I will offer these safeguard- 
ing amendments when the legislation is 
reintroduced. 

A PROGRAM FOR FISHERIES REHABILITATION 


Senators from fish States have worked 
hard to secure funds for fisheries reha- 
bilitation. Support is growing for the 
approach I have proposed which would 
authorize distribution to State fish and 
game agencies of funds collected from 
tariffs on imported fishery products. 
This approach would be simple to admin- 
ister because the funds would be allo- 
cated directly to States having impor- 
tant fishery resources rather than being 
diverted to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior. 
Twenty-three Senators joined as co- 
sponsors of my bill, S. 1230. 

I intend to reintroduce this bill when 
the 88th Congress convenes. The bill 
includes all types of fisheries. There was 
a time when the Alaska fishery resources 
were perhaps the greatest in the Nation, 
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but during the years of territorial status 
this wealth was carelessly flung away 
through incredibly poor management on 
the part of the Federal Government. 

Alaskans understood the plight of 
their great fisheries. Time after time 
the territorial legislature adopted me- 
morials which were unheeded in the Con- 
gress even though the votelss delegates 
of the State in the Congress spoke out 
the plain facts that Alaska fisheries were 
declining. 

It was more in sadness than in rebuff 
that I called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate March 7, 1961, the fact that the U.S. 
Government spent $12,231,000 to reha- 
bilitate the fishing resources of foreign 
countries under the foreign aid program 
even as U.S. fishery resources declined. 

Certainly anyone who has followed 
closely the steady inroads being made 
into our fishery resources by the Japa- 
nese and the Russians will readily un- 
derstand that the United States has been 
standing still in the development of its 
own fishery resources. 


BUDGET REVIEWS | 


Part of the work of Alaska's congres- 
sional delegation has been to reshape 
the thinking of many of the executive 
agencies as to the great unmet needs of 
Alaska. This retraining does not occur 
immediately. However, Iam encouraged 
with the action taken by some of the ex- 
ecutive departments, To illustrate how 
budgets for Alaska may be improved I 
have traced certain interdepartmental 
budgets of three departments of prime 
importance in the 49th State—the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Department of the Interior. A 

Review of the budget from 1959 to 1963 | 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Expended: 
SS — — $342, 786 
200 — ———— 346, 044 
221... —-— ——ê 384. 674 
184 — —ê. 402, 247 
1963 estimate 405, 100 
Forest Service: 
Expended: 
pC: eR eae ees ee ee ee 2. 390, 665 
TTT. | 
81... T 2) 08T, O12 
oO — RA — 4,569,259 
1963 estimate 4, 688, 092 
Soll Conservation Service: t 
Expended: 
1959. . 132, 356 
100... ——-—T.— — 135, 314 
PT RR . Seen ne 159, 933 
p> ——— 164, 545 
1963 estimate — 192. 000 
Farmers Home Administration: | 
Expended: 
1989—————ꝓäk—p— 131, 708 
19094 ene — 37. 356 
6 459, 063 
I aes AGO ORS 
1963 estimate 1, 662, 000 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion: 
Expended: 
et ee . ůůů 875, 000 
Wenn 828900 
11... 8,594,000 
TOO — ˙ 000 


1963 estimate. 


The estimate for 1963 is not available at 
this time. 
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Review of the budget from 1959 to 1963— Review of the budget from 1959 to 1963— Review of the budget from 1959 to 1963— 
Continued Continued Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
TION, AND WELFARE continued continued 
Food and Drug Administration: Bureau of Commercial Fish- Geological Survey—Continued 

Appropriation: eries—Continued National Park Service: 
eee $1, 000 Expended: Appropriated 
1 —— 1. 000 S ET $4, 655, 797 gt Ea et ee iD , 626 
A T eee 1, 000 1 4, 421, 775 1900 se nee 1, 418, 932 
8 1. 000 CC 2 ecg E Ores 5, 264, 781 . 3 
1963 estimated 1, 000 rf. fo (paca see oe ery Haein 4, 816, 309 1 „250 

Obligation: Bureau ot Sport Fisheries and 1963 estimate 1, 045, 748 
—ꝛ — 1, 000 Wildlife: Expended: 

8788 1,000 appropriated: EET Ronee 2 1.829. 042 

a a ——e4 1, 000 1888 me 655, 475 1000 -uainn 31 

1 —— 1, 000 Te a La REN fee 813, 670 — ES Seem 1, 387, 2 

1968 estimate 1, 000 PSS ee ee ae Rae e ee 767. 610 3 CY” Sas aS 1, 225, 1 
Office of Education (some State 8 ae 919,050 Office of the Secr: 

funds required) : 1963 estimate 1, 031, 050 Appropriated: 

Appropriation: Expended: G88 23, 800 
105 — a nnn naan 5, 467, 943 1 —— E ETE 641, 513 1963 estimate 24, 000 
1900. - ome nr Eanna 9, 203, 206 e 801,506 Omce of the Solicitor 
1961_.----~---------------- 10, 327, 413 i p TIE EEIN E A LA A A E 765, 809 Appropriated 
1962-e- eee 8, 683, 638 T 919, 050 1889... — 114.400 
1963 estimate 8, 468, 583 Bureau of Indian Affairs: 11277 — EE 109, 900 

Obligation Appropriated: 2222 RR A 7 — 111, 500 
1959 —— ——— —— — 5. 417. 941 1959 9, 130, 402 1962. 636 
PL: ANIR ̃ ˙— AEN CASA Ra EL „ ot EEA g rr = 600 
1961 10. 281,275 88 nso aes 7, 250, 813 1963 estimate z 123, 
C ee 8. 683, 638 yh) Renee eS trannies BREE ES, 8, 737, 564 Expended 400 
1 ˙ A TPE Soon. 8468 883 FF.. EES 13, 195, 497 * eee 114, 

Office of Vocational Rehabilita- : y 1963 estimated___........... 15, 978, 123 Office of Territories i 
ce of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion [State funds required] 9 Appropriated 660 
A tion —— A oe ere 8, 703, 083 yt RPS R beet aye eS 5, 461, 
ppropriation; ARE FFC 8. 606, 399 4900. See 290, 000 
E 22 CS ae ek el N 9, 851, 590 8 250, 000 
3 ioe ae UTES EIR as aaa 13, 849, 749 7) eO RENEA — 8. 000 
„ 252. 210 Bi ae ie ek AE ES 15, 978, 123 : 10 
1963 estimate 236,827 Bureau of Land Management: 001, Sas 

Obligation — — 
BT ea aed eae a Sek ee 111, 151 ; 
SSE 119, 464 say that 
22211 os more has been accomplished for the Pe? 
8282888 Ee ee 214 129 ple of Alaska in Washington in the past 

SEN ra per ere : 2 Congresses than in the 85 which pr 
ceded them. Without a strong, uni 5 
: delegation such results would not ha A 
F been possible. I cannot find terms Ate 
— — — praise too strong to apply to my 
— — anne B: leagues Bos BARTLETT and RALPH ROE 
E SEA a ai an eee es 3 Their performance has been superb. 
Se in all truth, I must say that much ref 
Satins dee Ra mains to be done to put Alaska Of 
Co basis of economic as well as volle 
E EAS equality with the other tes. 85 
F : team we now have in Congress has dem- 
onstrated it has the know-how exper 
ence and drive to carry the work f 
ward in future sessions. 
the 


Hon. Gerald R. Ford, Jr.’s Report to 
Fifth District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
654 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
6 17, 464, 000 2 2. 720, 000 y ¥ Speaker. jee" 
191. 14, 335, 000 1960----------------------- 2, 968, 000 8 beset I include a 1% 
Ci aN 14, 480, 000 1062 Sno See --- 3,049, 000 tendance reo: 
pe PTE TEINS 14, 040, 000 K — 2,787,000 Port of my voting and at 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: SCC tees aos 3,325,000 ord during the 2d session of the 
, Appropriated: Expended: Congress, 
AIR her SEALS FFA 3, 336, 970 OD coca E E rolleall vot% 
1 4,617,778 „Minerals exploration: The record 'imeludes- all description 
. Bea Sea — 5,272,302 Appropriated: and all quorum calls. The tines” 
e ee — 4.818. 209 1962- N 11,000 Of bills is for the purpose of ident 0 
— ͤ 4, 286, 300 1963 estimate 11,000 tion only; no attempt has been made 
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Voting record, Representative Gerard R. Forp, Jr., 5th District of Michigan 


19e 


H.R. 8900; To authorize assistance to public 
other nonprofit Institutions of higher learning for 
construction and improvement of facilities. 


33 319 to 79.) 

* VT Se Oe DA ig aN 
10 e e Feat. 
u 5. 383: Tos suspend Tules and Puss 3s bill pr roviding for | No. 

Aana At e ol a patented mining at Grand 


Canyon National Park. 
(Dofeated 202 to 130; 2/3 vote being required.) 
ELR. 6360 (S. 1456); To provide for an additional | No, 
one pa Secretary of Commerce (for scientific 
an 1 


H. II. Hag 5 549: Lo provide for consideration of H.R. | Yes. 
10060) (to increase debt limit) under procedure 
permitting no ir. hacia from the floor, 

(T'assed 258 to 1 

H. R. 10050: To pro Phy toe a temporary increase in | Yes. 

debt limit to 000,000,000 until June 30, 1962. 
(Passed 251 to 144.) 


n call 
— 530: To disapprove Keorgaulzation Plan | Yes. 
No. 1 of 1942 establishing a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. 


2 

2 

23 

%4 

25 “do 

25 II R. 8399 (8. 1001): To pass the Manpower De- | Yes, 
velopment and Tone Act of 1961 as amended. 

27 (Pumed 364 to 62.) 

2 . n ⁰ : 1 

2 S Vong —— | ee 

3 ar. 7 


pet Das — 
I it. Ia (8. 205): To assist in construction of Yes. 
television fucilities to be used for educational 


LERS 


0. 8. 14 Tos authorise the Reponen Ab General to com- 
pel EE D evidence 
par f. te AEN ogne for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws; amended. 

‘assed 338 to 58.) 


* (P 
* uorum — — — —— — Present, 
7 tree- ee Present. 
H.R. 873: To recommit to the con! com- | Yes, 
mittee the report of the Welfare and Pension 
Pians Disclosure Act A ts in order to 
restore the original House provision to prevent a 
conflict of interest when rq Sa the Depart- 
ment of Labor omen ree 
* (Defeated 182 to 218.) 
H. R. Nr: 7 on the | Yes. 
Welfare and Pension Plans D Act 
Amendments. 
% (Passed 2 to 108.) 
H. R. 10606; To recommit to committee the Public | Yea, 
Welfare Amendments of 1902 in order to reduce 
the Federal contributions to the States by 
t% Ubetested 155 to 232.) 
H.R. 10606: On -Hual paige of Uis Publis Weltare No. 
Amendments of 1962, 
1 (Passed 319 to 69.) 
u — Present, 
u .. TS E Present, 
II R. fsi: To authorize 1963 appropriations for air- | Yes. 
missiles, and naval vessels. 
“ (Passed 403 to 0.) 
* 8 A —— ainccses Present. 
-K. 10004: To recommit to committee the No. 
p bill for the t of Labor and of 
ealth, Education, Ww 
Defeated 24 to 
— -----.--| Present, 


Pootnotes at end of table. 


Measure, question, and result Vote 


No. Measure, question, and result Vote 


48 | Mar, 8 | H. 2 905 To adopt the closed rule for considera- 
tion of II. R. 10650, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Act. 


vk. 1 10650: To recommit to committee the Revenue 
Act of 1962 for the purpose of striking out sec. 2 
(investment credit provision) and sec, 19 which 
extends the withholding tax to dividends and 
interest. 


(Defeated 190 to 225.) 
52 |---do. err C Revenue Act of 


Passed 219 to 196.) 
m call 


R. 10162: To amend the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act to authorize the United States to 
Monetary 


888 


2 


65 do 
. e a 
57 0 


58 | Apr. 4 call 
59 |---do_.._| E R- 11038: To recommit to committee the 2d 
tollmit U.S appropriations bill for 1902 in order 
5 it U.S, contributions to the United Nations 
9 7615 3 Fund to 32.02 percent of the 
al assessed on all nationa, 

"Defeated 153 to 235.) 
61 do „R. 4441: To recommit to committee a bill to au- 
thorize an ap PGI for ex of $3,000,000 to pesene ea 


Now 3 —— aisan for extraordinary expenses in- 
curred d ees Assembly of U.N, 
othor leaders attended, 


Ral’ TE 


69 do. 


70 Present. 
71 Absent.“ 
72 Present, 
73 Present, 
74 ASSEN Present, 
75 Present, 
76 Present, 
N Present. 
78 
79 norum call. — PICS, 
R. 8031: To authorize the FCO to uire all 
= bolh UHF 


new TV sets to be equipped to receive bo 
VIII signals, 


l 


r the of 
$73,000,000 to pay the war 
nsation made by the Philippine 

mage — z 
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able to provide any interested constitu- 
tered through thousands of pages of the ent with a simple compilation of my vot- 
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Measure, question, and result Vote No. 


G — aa Present. 
Present. 


KLSRE2SSB 
2 


priation of $3,- do. II. R. 11686; “To extend for 8 years prosent w 
5 and ~ viding for a Federal subsidy limit of 55 it Sew pro- 
ship construction and conversion and a 60-percent 
limit for ngor ships. 


(P; 5.) 
ER 8. 2775: 8 pt eget 


do. 
II R. 11737: To 1 an 
ee 


a 


3298 


of 
of power If FCC, finds it to be in the public 
interest. 
Came 198 to 87.) 
uorum call 


H.R. 5532: To amend the Armed Services Procure- | Yos, 
ment Act of oe general to tighten up negoti- 


do 5 
ILR, 11921: On final of the Foreign Assist- 


. passage 
ance Act of 1962 authorizing appropriations for 


106 the mutual security m, 
107 (Passed 250 to 164. z 
108 zay 13 =e . — — Prosent. 
109 June 14 ao dO -e r r i Presont. J| 155 1.00 
110 H.R. 11990: To recommit mmittee the bill July 10 
raising the publi debt lilt in ordor t 157 do No. 
the text R. 12026 increasing the limit to Foret pa ingen aa ‘3 
a C, grani 
1 ing a sugar quota to Ireland ri making other 
111 d R. 1 5 increase the 8 changes in the Sugar Act. 
tro (Passed 196 to 142.) 
e an T RO ET Present. 
on June 24, 1963. 159 b ͤ— ——ßßßñ ß Present. 


(Passed: 211 to 192.) Yes. 


T Res. 691: On to consider the resolution) Yes. 
Bec Amel fora closed r vue and 3 bours of debate 
on H.R. 12154, the Bugar Act Amendments of 


| RE P mei ae 2 oe el Present. 
r na Yes. 
116 |...do. IR SR O ee ee the bill to authorize the Attorney General to 
` : search and seize, without a-warrant excopt his 
own, the confidential documents of business con- 
eve ie being investigated for possible violation of of 
an a 


(inas: To amend 
H.R. 12135: To —— the 8 Act of 1962 bz 
striking out a provision Bring we to the gocretary of 
Co wor ter mino whether u 


do Yes. 


119 because o! 
120 new highway construction. Under the amend- 
121 8 ment this would be left to the States. 
122 do... (Passed 236 to 159.) 
123 [do. H.R. 11222: otona (omnibus arm bl utorteng July 19 Groram TTT TTT Present. 
culture Act of 1962 (omnibns farm bill) g 165 |...d0.-.- R. 10606: kag gn the F Yes. 
the of ture to exem; Public Welfare Amondments of 1962. 
0 ne 166 |...do. H.R io 5 of a farm bill entitled | Ni 
F — 40. —— nal passage en 0. 
124 R. 11222: On a motion to the Com- | Yes, “Food and A pricultural Act of 1962,” 
mittee on Agriculture the peed — — 3 (Passed 229 to 163.) 
Act of 1962. 167 2 2 call 


125 meme . T HR. 13000: To eo the appropriation bill for | Les. 
= ees T0 TTT Present. J and Commerce 


II. R. 11500: ah oe „ Yes. J m of $1,! 
vn and the a the amount of 81, 900, 000, 000. 


ed 827 0 
II. R. 11309 (8. Biel): To extend for 3 years to June | Yes. 
1965) and amen ontrol Act of 

. United States 


oport on the 
‘oreign Assistance Act of 1962 authorising appro- 
———— Tea) for the mutual — 5 


10 committee Trade 
e yar tns 
ees law relative to reciprocal trade agree- 


M Defeated 171 to 253.) 


-do 
H. - To authorize the construction and 
tion of the Mann Oreek 


15 do Talon, Acto ian 4 — of the Trade Expan- | Yes. 3 RAR reclamation — — ect in 
i Kere prohibit the e of eating’ | Yeu 120 . — Present 
: wach nce Ho oe and foreign commerce. Prosent. 
138 B. 1909: To adopt the conference report on the bill | Yes, — ree Present. 
to amend the nd the the Federal Aviation Act to provide for E fo a adopt the in w inde 5 5 offiers ag Yes. 
‘assed 339 to 0.) (Passed 368 to 12.) : 


Footnotes at end of table. 


1 


and 

(Defeated 192 to 221.) 
H.R. 9 On a motion directing the House man- 
in conference not to agree to seo, 112 author- 
generating facilities for the reactor 


EEC 


“B28 


“telat 
(Del wer 171 to 219.) 
8. 2768: of the House version of the | Yos. 
U.N. dend bi pacity a U.S. loan equal to 
257 the total actual loans of all other nations. 
zis CCC Present. 
H. R. Roß To recommit to conference somites No. 
the bill authorizing 1 for 1 7 Atomlo | , 
Energy Commission insist ouso dis- 
Agreement to soc. 112 ant! "orizin; penne gen- 
E 
1 — 
t: 17 Quorim call. Present. 
222— do Prosen 


SUA 


: To deration B, 
HAN to revisa the 8 of the Virgin Istands 
Nat Park. 
a 268 to 5) 


Pootnotes at end of table. 
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No. Measure, question, and result Vote No. Measure, question, and result Vote 

— — 

185 | Aug. 1 H.R. 575: To authorize the appropriation of | No. 225 | Bept. 19 | Quorum call. ..........-.-----2 22.222 Absent. ! 
$6,190,000 for construction of the. upper division 22 |. Absent.! 
of the Baker Federal reclamation project, Oregon. 

8 200 to 182.) 
185 H.R To recommit conference — Ves. ne ct NAE e EGAS Absent.? 
Fe bill for Department of 228 Absent. 
Hi in order to reduce funds for the National 
Institutes of Health from $80,000,000 to * 
000,000 which would be $60,000,000 more l ee Tt a | Ne RE Nar ea Ses Absent.’ 
uested by the President. 230 Absent.? 
187 FR IL On DAA pe 3 f the ions | Y eS 
n 0 a es. Securit 
bill for De exits of Labor and a in Abie 351 to 24.) 
inyolving $5,300,000,000. 2¹ II. R 4 strengthen the national masiy Absent.“ 
347 to 35.) aoe respect to defense contractors 
— ployees, ead and to protect classified informa- 
— 4 (Defeated 247 to 132; 34 vote being neccesary to 
1 — 

dw H.R. 4055: To authorize a ymen 22 II. R. 12648: To agree to the Senate amendment to | Absent,” 
an amount not over $10,000 to those awarded hy Are x construction of a bill to provide 
national medals of science, of a peanut research 

8 193 to 177; 34 vote being necessary to 
d rules and adopt. laboratory in G * ) 

1% ILR. 7233: To provide for payment of valid claims Yes. 233 II. R. 11151; To insist the House provisions in | Absent," 
of American citizens for losses incurred during legislative ve appropriation Dili author the use 
World War II, : payment to he out of by Members of ol the privilege of “oocu- 

Uniled States d tak pr UB. Go 055 
n an: en over . Govern- 
m * BA EA EEE EA ESTIR SA Present, 
235 No. 
— Present. 
—. .. ̃ ̃———.— Present. 

19 8.10885 To require 8 by the Federal Reserve Ves. 236 Present, 
“Board of of buildings for . 27 Prosent, 
of Federal Reserve banks and to increase cost 238 ERR CERSEI INSEE Present. 

230 Yes. 
on 
with instructions to Insist on House position rels- 

2 E ENEE a A AER E eee tive to student loans, 

* 240 0. Quorum lid. Present. 

1% 2⁴¹ No. 

77T—T—T—T—— rhs Present. 

a AC N ‘that further proceedings under the an 

s es, 
quorum call bo 242 Yes, 
* Tame 312 to 62.) 

w 8.J, Res. 29: To suspend the rules and pass the | Yes, 

resolution proposing a constitutional amendment w3 Yos, 


R. recommit to Yes. 
A ale enh mpi ey stoke gras 

radio stations in the District of Colum! 

of messages outside the United 


(Defeated 140 to 251.) 

22 8.J. Res. 230: To adopt the resolution “erpressing | Absent.“ 

the determination of the United States with re- 
253 Qu Present. 
2A Sey Re ee 
255 H.R. 7927: To send to conference 1 5 Iouse-a No. 

proved postal rate bill as the Benste 

and to Were 1 vided 3 — 

salary 1917 

pee a 82 
255 9 8 Present. 
257 x 6698: 55 require that mer employment Yes, 

h the Civil Service mission be appor- 
ton 8 Statos as is rogular employment. 
(Passed 19.3 

258 8 8 PON A iy SR a Present. 
29 aT. a R a E R ER: Present, 
230 II. H. 18211: To correct an error in soe. 300 of the | Yes, 

Food and Agriculture Act of So relating to small 
261 Present. 
262 
283 ta | No, 


Res. Naa: To 
H.R. 8181 to authorize the construction of a Na- 
tional Fisheries Center sad Aquarium in the 
District of Columbia, 
(Passed 244 to 104.) 
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Measure, question, and result 


280 | Oct. 5 Quorum cal =-->] Present. 
I 2 Ce ey ee Present. 
S35 do. 282 do. I. Oon. Res. 570: To adopt the Yes. 
II. Res, 823: To adopt the rule under which H.R. | Yes. ing the sense of Congress that the United 
13273, the bill on rivers and harbors and flood con- ea tt toe means its rights in Berlin. 
283 |_..do_...| 8. 1447: To amend the District of Columbia Tesch- | Yes. 
TTT Present. ers’ Act of 1955, 
R. 18278: To recommit to committee the bill | Yes, (Passed 260 to 9.) 
authorizing rivers, harbors and flood control 284 | Oct. 6 A 1 7 !!!! . ANR Present. 
jects in order to delete the Burns Creek project 285 |...do.....| H.R. 18175: To adopt the conference report on the | Yes, 
Idaho. aid appropriation bi 
(Passed 203 to 130.) (Passed 171 to 108.) 
QC ORD Seana essere cecenateei teen Present. He | Gat, e one eee a aSa Present. 
H. R. 11970: To adopt the conference report on the | Yes. 287 |...do.....| H. Res. 381; To return to the Senate 8. J. Res. 234, | Yes, 
“Trade Expansion Act of 1002.” making continuing appro; for the De- 
(Passed 256 to 91.) rtment of Agriculture which was held to be an 
B. 1582: To adopt the conference report on the bill | Yes. infringement of the 88 of the House to origi- 
entitled,“ Amendments of 1902.“ nate appropriation bills. 
(Passed 347 to 0.) (Passed 245 to 1.) 
H. R. 12648: To adopt the conference report on the | Yes. 288 |...do.....| H.R. 12580: To adopt the conforence ro on the | Yes. 
appropriations bill for the Department of Agricul- $2,020,000,000 appropriation bill for De 
ture and related agencies. ments of State, ice, Commerce, and the judi- 
Passed 399 to 5.) 55 
H. Res, 803: To adopt the rule providing for con- Yes. (Passed 172 to 76.) 
sideration of 8. 1123, a bill to extend the child 289 do. . H.R, 8962: To adopt the conference ro; on the | Yes, 
bor prov: of Fair Labor Standards Act to bill to amend the Internal Revenue Act relative 
to the manufacturer’s excise tax and the special 
constructive sale price rule, 
8. 1123 No. (Passed 247"to 6.) 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to extend its child 200 | Oct. 11 | B. 3451: To set the conference report on a h to | No. 
. to certain children employed in provide relief for residential occupants of un- 
agriculture, patented mining claims, 
(Defeated 137 to 193.) (Passod 182 to 77.) 
R. 4670: To adopt the conference re on the | Yes, 201 do MONON Onc vatecnnonsnnibgpaetianatenqasheate’ Present. 
bill to provide penalties for distributing obscene 292 | Oct. 12 R. 12900 (public works appropriation bill): On | Yes. 
e and other things In the motion to and concur in Senate Amen 
istrict of Columbia, ment No. 2 with an amendment to reduce by 
( 8.) $16,382,000 the general construction funds, 
r.... a ne te A AE Present, (84 to 120; no quorum.) 
Present. 293 | Oct, 13 | H.R. 12900 (public works appropriation bill): On | Yes. 


H. R. 


Federal employees. 
(Passed 312 to 20.) 


bill to Increase postal rates and to raise salaries of 


motion to recede and concur in Senate Amend- 
ment No, 2 with an amendment to reduce by 
$16,382,000 1 5 general construction funds. 


(Defeated 


to 143.) 


for father’s funeral. 


caking engagement. 
4 Night session; at W 


te House for provious engagement. 


4 Unavoldably detained while awa; 
In Stockholm for Bilder 
: If present, would have voted “no, 


In Philadelphia, 


berg Con. 


from the Capitol, 
erence. 


Highlights of 87th Congress, 2d Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
though it has been long, this 2d session 
of the 87th Congress has been highly 
productive. We have had some disap- 
pointments but many accomplishments, 

I am especially proud of the enact- 
ment of a strong drug bill. After 244 
years of hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, and despite 
efforts to torpedo it, we finally achieved 
legislation which will go far toward cor- 
recting abuses in prescription drugs. 

It will mean, I believe, safer, more 
effective and—to some extent—lower 
priced drugs. Provisions which would 
have helped to lower the prices of pat- 
ented drugs were left out, but I hope 
something can be done about this in the 
88th Congress. 

We also moved ahead domestically 
with a public works acceleration bill and 
job retraining legislation. We strength- 
ened our defenses. And we are, literally, 
beginning to shoot for the moon. 

In the foreign field, this Congress 
reached new heights of statesmanship 
with enactment, of the Trade Expansion 
Act, giving a new dimension to the Cor- 


dell Hull free-trade principle, and crea- 
tion of the Peace Corps. 

And with the resolutions on Cuba and 
Berlin, we have let the Communists know 
we stand behind our President in what 
he may have to do to safeguard freedom. 

I regret the failure to pass sound leg- 
islation for medical care for the aging. 
I regret that that the tax revision bill 
which became law turned out to be just 
a hollow shell of what is drastically 
needed. And a major defeat for the pub- 
lic interest, in my opinion, was passage 
of the communications satellite bill, cre- 
ating a private monopoly in this field 
before it has been fully explored. 

For Tennessee, however, it was a good 
year. We will start construction of the 
Percy Priest and Cordell Hull Dams and 
the Dale Hollow Fish Hatchery. A 
much-needed 48-mile road from Tellico 
Plains, Tenn., through the Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest to Robbinsville, N.C., was 
authorized. We just missed getting a 
go-ahead on two long-sought projects, 
Devils Jump Dam in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Cumberland border area and 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
through Tennessee and Alabama to the 
gulf. I hope these will be approved next 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include a brief résumé of the 
highlights of this second session in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Résumé or 871TH CONGRESS 
ECONOMIC AREA 


Agriculture 

Senate passed two farm bills during the 2d 
session of the 87th Congress. The first bag 
S. 3225, with two exceptions was very m 
like the second farm bill which has bee? 
enacted into law. The two exceptions ee 
the provisions relating to price supports 8. 
production controls for feed grains. ( 
3225—was killed in the House.) 

Second farm bill: As enacted this bill has 
four major titles, which contain n eure 
pluses and solving agricultural problems by 
providing for supply 
management wheat program, a 1-year 
tension of present feed grain program 
replacing the 1958 corn law with a provision 
effective in 1964 permitting the Secretary vod 
set price supports for corn between 50 
90 percent of parity and on of To- 
plus disposal under Public Law 480. 
cludes a new land-use-adjustment progra 
to tahe land out of production and divert 
use to recreational and public 
Public Law 87-703. a 

Sugar Act extension: Extended to Decem 
ber 31, 1966, the Sugar Act of 1948 and gar 
new quotas for domestic and foreign = 
producing areas, Public Law 87-535. 

Sugar—Western Hemisphere: Racer e 
150,000 tons of premium-priced sugar 904. 
Latin American supplies for 1963 and 1 
and 75,000 for balance of 1962, Public 
87-539. ; 

Farmers Home Administration 10% 


erm 
$150 million to $200 million. These farm 
ownership loans made to families with a % 
background and experience or 


1962 


help them buy, enlarge, or develop farms and 
to refinance debts. Public Law 87-749. 

Textile imports: Authorized the President, 
for the purpose of carrying out any agree- 
ment under section 204 of the tural 
Adjustment Act of 1956, to limit imports of 
any agricultural commodity or product 
covered by such agreement from countries 
not participating in the agreement, if, in his 
judgment, such imports would seriously 
affect domestic producers. Public Law 87- 
488. 
Cotton disposal: Provided for disposal of all 
extra-long-staple cotton in the strategic 
stockpile by transferring domestic cotton 
to the CCO for unrestricted use at not less 
than 115 percent of current support price 
plus reasonable carrying charges, and for- 
eign cotton for export only at not less than 
the world price. Public Law 87-548. 

Cotton farmers: Extended for 1 year an 
emergency measure enacted last year to bring 
Telief to cotton farmers whose land has been 
and is unplantable because of recent floods 
or whose plantings have been washed out. 
Public Law 87-446. 

Feed grains: Liberalized requirements for 
Participation in the 1962 feed grain program 
by permitting farmers to plant barley on 
land taken out of wheat production and 
make barley interchangeable with other feed 
grains. Public Law 87-425. 

Forest ‘management: Doubled the au- 
thorization under the Cooperative Forest 
which furnishes technical 


Owners. Public Law 87-680. 
Federal Extension Service: Authorized 
funds appropriated in excess of the 1962 


funds to be distributed on the basis of an 


equalized formula, for the first 20 percent. 
Public Law 87-749. 


third year 50-50 matching with the 
States. Public Law 87-415. 
Work Hours Act: Provided for a standard 


: Au- 
e President to allocate $900 mil- 
job-creating public works projects 
as where there is heavy unemploy- 
the funds to be allocated to Federal 
es for acceleration or initiation of 
Authorized projects. Public Law 87-658. 
Public debt: Enacted a $2 billion tem- 
increase in the public debt—from 
$298 ‘billion to $300 Dillion (to June 30, 
962). Public Law 87-414. 
rer revision: Enacted a major revision and 
orm of our Federal tax system which 
Would (1) permit a business to claim a tax 
er ut up to 7 percent (3 percent in the case 
Certain utilities) of the price of newly 
a bus business equipment, but requires 
— inessman to reduce his tax reductions 
the depreciation of an item if he claims 
(2) investment credit at time of purchase; 
busy ehten the allowable tax deductions on 
Sacer expense accounts; (3) legalize tax 
Tela oS for lobbying expenses directly 
tunic to appearances before and com- 
divid Cations with any legislative body or in- 
N legislator providing this affects the 
Tent yer's business; (4) continue the cur- 
tubs erra] privileges for manufacturing 
tore, aries of controlled foreign corpora- 
but would tax earnings of nonmanu- 
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put back into an underdevel- 
oped nation; (5) impose on U.S. citizens who 
are bona fide residents of foreign countries 
a tax on income in excess of $20,000 in the 
first 3 years of residence abroad and in ex- 
cess of $35,000 thereafter; (6) increase taxes 


interest, or patronage dividend 
payments of $10 or more. (H.R. 10650.) 
Public Law 7 - 

Tax changes: Permitted an employer to 
claim tax deductions for his contributions to 


among 
broadened the allowable individual tax de- 
ductions for medical expenses; permitted oil 
companies, for 1962 only, to deduct drilling 
costs on tax returns in 1 year rather than 
claim them as depreciation over several 
years; and required a State or local govern- 
ment operating retail liquor stores to buy 
only one $54 Federal liquor tax stamp a year 
instead of one for each store. (H.R. 10620.) 
Public Law 87- . 

Tax Rate Extension Act of 1962: Extended 


eliminating taxes on the transportation of 
persons. Public Law 87-508. 

Senior Citizens Housing Act of 1962: Au- 
thorized an additional $100 million (to $225 
million) for the existing program of direct 
loans to provide housing for the elderly. 
Established a new program for rural areas 
and authorized $50 million for loans to pri- 
vate nonprofit corporations, consumer co- 
operatives, and public agencies to build 
rental housing for the elderly and related 
facilities such as dining halls and infirm- 
aries. The new plan to be administered by 
the Farmers Home Administration includes 
$50 million loan fund to help elderly persons 
purchase an existing home or housing site. 
Public Law 87-723. 

Foreign bank deposits: To help slow the 
US, gold outflow, removed for a period of 3 
years the Federal Reserve Board's present 
ceiling—which ranges up to 4 percent, vary- 
ing with the duration of a deposit—on in- 
terest rates paid by U.S. commercial banks 
on time deposits of foreign governments, 
their central banks or other monetary au- 
thorities, and international institutions of 
which the United States isa member. (HR. 
12080.) Public Law 87- . 

Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962: Author- 
ized a total of $2.3 billion for fiscal years 
1963-65 to continue the Federal-aid highway 
program for the regular system; for addi- 
tional amounts for roads on Federal lands; 
for completion of the Rama Road in Nica- 
ragua, the Inter-American Highway in Cen- 
tral America and Panama; and for relocation 
payments for families and businesses dis- 
placed by acquisition or clearance of rights- 
of-way for Federal-aid highways. Author- 
ized a new category of public lands develop- 
ment roads and trails for important roads 
on the public domain. Permits use of 
secondary highway funds for roads on that 
system located in urban areas. Promotes 
cooperative transportation planning in cer- 
tain urban areas by Federal, State, and local 
authorities; and permits the use of addi- 
tional Federal-aid funds for highway plan- 
ning and research. (HR. 12135.) Public 
Law 87- . 

Public debt limit increase: Provided for a 
temporary debt limit of $308 billion through 
March 31, 1963, and $305 billion from April 1, 
1963, through June 24, 1963, and $300 bil- 
lion for the remainder of fiscal 1963. Public 
Law 87-512. 

SBA amendments: Increased the Small 
Business Administration’s revolving fund 
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ceiling to $1,666 million. Of the $1,666 m- 
Hon authorized, $1,325 million will be used 


panies. Public Law 87-550. 

Self-employed voluntary pension plans: 
En establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans by self-employed professionals by 
permitting them to set aside up to $2,500 or 
10 percent of their income, whichever is 
lesser, In an approved retirement program 


and permits them to deduct from taxable 


income up to a maximum of $1,250 in any 
one year for contributions to the fund. 
Public Law 87-792. 

Civil service retirees: Provided a 5-percent 
increase, effective January 1, 1963, to all en- 


titled annuitants on that date. Public Law 
87-793. 
Retirement income credit: Increased to 


$1,524 from $1,200 the maximum annual 
amount a retired can substract from 
nan tax payment. (H.R. 6371.) Public Law 


Alumina and bauxite—Duty free: Con- 
tinued to July 16, 1964, suspension of duty 
on alumina when imported for use in pro- 
ducing sluminum, crude bauxite, and cal- 
cined bauxite. Public Law 87-567. 

Duty suspension—Shoe lathes: Continues 
to August 7, 1964, existing suspension of 
duties on shoe lathes. Public Law 87-607. 

Bicycles: Provided a more definitive tariff 
classification description for lightweight 
bicycles to preclude middleweights from 

in as lightweights. (H.R. 8938.) 
Public Law 87- . 
Trade and communications economy 

Trade Act of 1962: Gave the 
President general authority to cut all tariffs 
as much as 50 percent over the next 5 years; 
empowered him to remove tariffs as much 
as he believes desirable on products in which 
the United States and Western Europe ac- 
count for most of the world trade; permitted 
the Praak to negotiate tarif reductions 
on en 


and eliminated present concessions to these 
nations; and removed the peril-point pro- 
vision of present law which empowers the 
Tariff Commission to recommend minimum 
safe tariffs on specific items prior to inter- 
national trade negotiations, and authorizes 
the Commission only to advise the President 
on the probable economic effect of any pro- 
posed trade agreement action. Public Law 
87-794. 

All-channel television receivers: Author- 
ized Federal Communications Commission to 
require all television receivers shipped in 
interstate commerce or imported into the 
United States must, at the time of manu- 
facture, be capable of adequately receiving 
all TV channels. Public Law 87-529. 

Rallroads—Tax relief: Permitted any reg- 
ulated transportation company to spread its 
net operating loss over 7 succeeding years in 
computing its taxable income. Public Law 
87-710. 

DEFENSE AND SPACE EXPLORATION AREAS 


Ready Reserves: Gave President standby 
authority to call 150,000 military reservists 
to active duty ff an international crisis 
should require it. Public Law 87-736. 

Berlin resolution: Approved a concurrent 
resolution putting Congress on record for 
any action, including the use of military 
force, needed to uphold Western rights in 
Berlin. Adopted unanimously by both 
Houses. 

Cuban resolution: Approved a resolution 
on Cuba stating the United States will use 
force if necessary to halt the spread of com- 
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munism in this hemisphere. 
87-733. 

Military construction authorization: Au- 
thorized $1,455,672,500 for construction and 
related authority for the military depart- 
ments and the Department of Defense. Pub- 
lic Law 87-554. 

Space authorization: Authorized $3.7 bil- 
lion for National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for fiscal 1963. Public Law 87- 
584. 

Communications satellite system: Estab- 
lished Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion, subject to Government regulation, to 
plan and operate with foreign governments 
and businesses a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system. Public Law 87-624. 

AEC authorization: Authorized appropria- 
tions of $242,695,000 for AEC construction 
projects; of this amount $159,415,000 was 
authorized for 42 new projects; authorized 
AEC to contract with Washington Public 
Power Supply System for sale of byproduct 
steam under certain conditions and for con- 
struction of electric generating facilities in 
connection with AEC’s atomic reactor in 
Hanford, Wash. Act stipulates that sale of 
Hanford steam must provide a substantial 
financial return to the Treasury, any modifi- 
cation of the reactor for utilization of the 
steam must be paid by the purchaser of the 
steam, and the Senate-House Atomic Energy 
Committee must be given an opportunity to 
review the contract before the Government 
signs it. If these and other conditions are 
not met, the steam cannot be sold. Public 
Law 87-701. 

AEC amendments: Amended Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Act of 1954 by authorizing 
establishment of one or more atomic safety 
and licensing boards; provided Government 
indemnity coverage for oversea nuclear acci- 
dents involving contractors or subcontrac- 
tors of AEC and limited oversea coverage to 
$100 million. Public Law 87-615. 

Armed services procurement: Amends the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 con- 
lling procurement of property and sery- 


courage procurement by formal advertising; 
to obtain more competition in negotiated 
procurement; and to provide safeguards for 
the Government against inflated cost esti- 
mates in negotiated contracts. Public Law 
87-653. 

Southern interstate nuclear compact: 
Granted onal consent to southern 
interstate nuclear compact which will estab- 
lish a regional agency, the Southern Inter- 
state Nuclear Board, to develop and control 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy throughout 
the compact area. Public Law 87-563. 

Public facility loans: Makes certain feder- 
ally impacted areas in which there is located 
a resarch or development installation of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion eligible for a loan under the public 
facility loan program. Public Law 87-634. 

Civil defense emergency authorities ex- 
tended: Extended to June 30, 1966, the pro- 
vision of title III of the Civil Defense Act 
which authorized the President to declare a 
national emergency for civil defense purposes 
and to assume emergency powers during such 
an emergency. Public Law 87-501. 

Reserves—Lump-sum payments: Equalized 
the treatment between “Reserves” and 
p by increasing the readjustment 
payments to 2 months' basic pay for each 
year of active duty for a Reserve member 
released after 5 years’ active duty; and au- 
thorized maximum readjustments of 2 years’ 
basic pay or $15,000, “whichever is lesser. 
Public Law 87-509. 

World War I emergency officer retirement: 
Reopened the emergency officers’ retirement 
program to permit a limited group of former 
World War I emergency officers to apply for 
and receive thé benefits of that program. 
(HR. 8517.) Public Law 87- . 


Public Law 
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INTERNATIONAL AREA 


Foreign aid authorization: Authorized $12 
billion in foreign aid for fiscal 1963 for de- 
velopment grants, investment guarantees, in- 
vestment surveys, international organiza- 
tions and programs, supporting assistnace 
and the contingency fund, and $2.4 billion 
over a 4-year period for the Alliance for 

, which includes $600 million for fis- 
cal 1963. Public Law 87-565. 

International Moneary Fund: Granted the 
Secretary of the Treasury standby authority 
to lend up to $2 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund so that 10 industrialized na- 
tions, including the United States, can par- 
ticipate in a special lending program. 
Public Law 87-490. 

Peace Corps: Authorized $63,750,000 to 
finance the operations of the Peace Corps 
during fiscal 1963. (Forty million dollars 
was authorized last year but only $30 mil- 
lion appropriated.) Public Law 87-442. 

U.N. bonds: Authorized an appropriation 
of $100 million for a loan to the U.N. on a 
dollar-for-dollar matching basis with other 
nations for the purchase of U.N. bonds to 
ease the financial crisis caused by the Congo. 
Public Law 87-731. 

Drugs: Strengthened Federal regulation 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to provide consumers with better, safer, 
and less expensive drugs. Public Law 87-781. 

Vaccination Assistance Act of 1962: Au- 
thorized a 3-year program of special project 
grants to States and, with State approval, to 
local communities to pay part of the cost of 
intensive vaccination programs against four 
contagious diseases—pollo, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and tetanus. (H.R. 10541.) 
Public Law 87- . 

Air pollution control study: Extends to 
June 30, 1966, and authorizes up to $5 million 
annually in appropriations for a continuation 
of the present study being conducted by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
and the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in conjunc- 
tion with various State agencies into the 
causes, effects, and ways to abate air pollu- 
tion with special emphasis on the effects of 
automobile exhaust fumes. Public Law 
87-761. 

National school lunch funds: Revised the 
formula for apportioning cash assistance 
funds to States in the school lunch program 
to base it on the number of lunches served 
the previous year plus the assistance-need 
factor instead of the present system of num- 
ber of children aged 5 to 17 plus the assist- 
ance-need factor. (H.R. 11665.) Public 
Law 87- . 

CRIMINAL LAWS STRENGTHENED 


Gambling devices: Broadened the defini- 
tion of gambling devices to cover additional 
types of machines manufactured for gam- 
bling purposes, and requires detailed records 
of all such devices shipped in interstate 
commerce. (S. 1658.) PublicLaw87- . 

Antitrust: Authorized Department of Jus- 
tice to demand the records of business firms 
under investigation for possible use in anti- 
trust cases. Public Law 87-664. 

Smith Act amendment: Defines and clari- 
fies the term as used in the 
Smith Act of 1940 to make it apply to con- 
tinuing as well as original Communist ac- 
tivities. Public Law 87-486. 

Juvenile delinquents: Requires juveniles 
adjudged delinquents be committed to the 
custody of Attorney General for observation 
and study and that a full report be submit- 
ted within 60 days by the Bureau of Prisons. 
Public Law 87-428. 

Adoption of minors: Imposing criminal 
penalties on persons trafficking for profit in 
interstate commerce in placing, or in arrang- 
ing for placement of, children for adoption 
or permanent free care. (S. 654.) 


October 19 


Trafficking in pnonograph records: Pro- 
vided a criminal penalty for counterfeiting 
phonograph records and labels, Public Law 
87-773. 

WELFARE AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 

Education and training 


Aid to education: Enacted a $2,550 million 
3-year Federal-aid-to-education program for 


Educational television: Authorized a 5- 
year, $32-million of grants to the 
States, the District of Columbia, and Peurto 
Rico, to establish or improve the educa- 
tional television broadcasting facilities in 
our public schools, colleges, and in 
training programs. Grantees may be any 
nonprofit foundation, corporation, or aS- 
sociation which is organized primarily to 
engage in or encourage educational television 
broadcasting and which is eligible according 
to the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission in effect on 
April 12, 1962, to receive a license from the 
Commission for a noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcasting station. Public Law 
87-447, 

Surplus personal property to schools: 
Clarified the provisions of existing law per- 
mitting disposal of surplus Federal prop- 
erty for activities providing educational or 
occupational training for 8 
children, schools for the physically handi- 
capped, educational television stations, and 
public libraries. Public Law 87-786. 

War orphans education aid: Raised the 
present celling-age of 23 to 31 when a war 
orphan must have completed his education 
provided the suspension was due to con- 
ditions beyond his control. (H.R, 9737.) 
Public Law 87— . 

costs: Authorized Federal agen- 
cies, when awarding research and develop- 
ment contracts to education institutions, to 
provide for payment of a fixed percentage 
of the direct research or development 
to cover the indirect overhead costs ass 
ciated with the work. Public Law 87-638. 

Religious articles—Duty free: Broadened 
coverage of certain duty-free imports to in- 
clude cemeteries, schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and similar nonprofit activities 
staffed and controlled by corporations Of 
associations organized and operated for re- 
Hgious reasons. Public Law 87-604. 

Social Security Amendments of 1962: K. 
tended and improved public assistance and 
child welfare service programs of the Social 
Security Act. Public Law 87-543. 

Pension plans: Strengthened the 1958 Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act by pro- 
viding additional enforcement procedures 
and imposing criminal sanctions, Public 
Law 87-420. 

Captioned films for the deaf: Strengthened 
and improved the existing program of pro- 
viding captioned films for nonprofit pur- 
poses to groups of deaf persons, by authoriz- 
ing the production and distribution of 
training films for the deaf, research in the 
use of educational and training films 
training persons in the use of these films 
for the deaf and raised the established loan 
ceiling of $250,000 to $1,250,000, Public LAW 
87-715. 

Du Pont: Enacted into law the so-called 
Du Pont bill providing that a distribution 
of stock made to an individual, or 
corporations, pursuant to an order enforce- 
ing the antitrust laws shall be treated # 
a return of capital; and that the amount 
of such a distribution made to a corporation 
shall be the fair market value. Public LAW 
87-403. f 

National Science Foundation amendment: 
Eliminated the non-Communist 
affidavit required in the existing Nations! 
Science Foundation Act; made it a crime or 
any member of a Communist organization 
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apply for or to use any scholarship or fellow- 
ship award under section 10 of the act; 
required each applicant for scholarship or 
fellowship to provide the NSF with a full 
Statement of the crime of which he has been 
Convicted and information regarding any 
Criminal charges punishable by confinement 
Of 30 days or more, (HR. 8556.) Public 
Law 87- . 

Pay reform: Enacted a two-step pay-re- 
form measure for the classified, postal, For- 
eign Service, and Veterans’ Administration 
employees in an effort to lessen the discrep- 
anciès between industry and the Federal 
Worker, Public Law 87-793. 

Resource buildup 


Rivers and harbors and flood control: Au- 

$2.26 billion for 91 rivers and har- 

bors Projects and 108 flood control projects. 
(HR. 13273). 

Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado: 
Authorized Department of Interior to spend 
Up to $170 million to construct facilities for 

diversion of water from the Colorado 

ver Basin in western Colorado to the 
Arkansas River Basin. Water will be used 
for irrigation, flood control, power, and to 
the municipal water needs of Colorado 
gprings and other cities. Public Law 87- 


Pacific Northwest power preference: Guar- 
teed permanent priority on Pacific North- 
West power to consumers of electricity from 
eville Power's marketing area, whether 
Public or private users. Permits Bonneville 
Sell surplus power, outside its marketing 
area but subject to recall when power is 
needed in the Northwest. Areas given prior- 
ity include Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
and, on determination by Secretary of In- 
terior, parts of Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Oo. (S. 3153.) 
t survey authorization: Increased 
from $1.5 to $2.5 million the authorization 
Or keeping current a survey of the Nation's 
t resources. Public Law 87-685. 

Fish and wildlife: Authorized the use of 
2 tional fish and wildlife conservation areas 
Of public recreation. Public Law 87-714. 

Outdoor Recreation Act of 1962: Establish 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 


men : 
t of Interior with overall responsibility - 


for leadersh! 

p of a nationwide effort by co- 
Srdinating yarious Federal and 
SSsisting other levels of government to meet 
demands for outdoor recreation. (S. 3117.) 
tive study: Authorized a comprehen- 
2-year study of the efficacy of modern 
Metallurgical methods including electro- 
State urg; on ores found in the United 
of . Study to be made under direction 
tary of Interior in cooperation with 
8 of the Federal Government, 
© Sta and with private industry, 

(SJ. Res. 136) 1 
— Fisheries Center and Aquarium in 
ct of Columbia: Authorized Federal 
Nattaruetion and operation of a $10 million 
Onal Fisheries Center and Aquarium in 
75a, riet of Columbia. Public Law 87- 


Veterans’ aid 

ton inability compensation increase: Provided 
increases from 5.3 to 11.1 percent for 
aces disabled 10 to 100 percent, retro- 

Ven to July 1, 1962. Public Law 87-645. 
aad Administration: Appropriated an 
Duet $55 million for readjustment 
attend, Payments to Korean war veterans 
aud ding school under the GI bill of rights; 
transo aed for a $115,247,000 increase, by 
tunq er, in the VA loan guarantee revolving 
to enable the Federal Government to 
Eages homes on which GI home mort- 
e been foreclosed. Public Law 87- 

V 


magans: Extended the time during which 
May uals affected by Public Law 87-117 
Ca: and complete a program of edu- 

tion or training under the Korean GI bill 
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or the War Orphans’ Education Act. The 
individuals affected served an additional tour 
of duty because of the war threats in 1961. 
(S. 2697.) Public Law 87- . 

VA pensions—Hospitalization: Continue 
pensions for married veterans while hospi- 
talized in veterans’ hospitals. Public Law 
87-556. 

Disability compensation: Increases com- 
pensation for certain veterans disabled by 
blindness or kidney involvements. Public 
Law 87-610. 

National service life insurance—Assign- 
ments: Broadened assignment provisions of 
national service life insurance available to 
World War II veterans and maturing on or 
after date of enactment of this bill. Public 
Law 87-557. 

War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act: 
Permits eligible beneficiaries under the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act to at- 
tend foreign educational institutions. Pub- 
lic Law 87-546. 

VA—Hospital and medical care: Furnished 
hospital and medical care, including out- 
patient treatment, to peacetime ex-service- 
men for service-connected disabilities on 
same basis as care and treatment is furnished 
war veterans. Public Law 87-583. 

Deceased veterans’ benefits: Permits pay- 
ment of compensation, retirement, or pen- 
sion benefits withheld from deceased vet- 
erans during VA hospitalization only to 
spouse, children, or dependent parents. 
Public Law 87-544. 

Prosthetic research—VA: Removed the $1 
million ceiling on funds for research in the 
fields of prosthesis, prosthetic appliances, 
orthopedic appliances, and sensory devices. 
Public Law 87-557. 

Endowment at age 96: Permits veterans 
holding U.S. Government life insurance to 
exchange for a policy providing death pro- 
tection only—with reduced premiums. Pub- 
lic Law 87-549. 

Blind veterans: Vocational rehabilita- 
tion.—Permits World War II or Korean vet- 
erans blinded by reason of a service-con- 
nected disability to obtain vocational reha- 
bilitation training up to June 80,1975. Pub- 
lic Law 87-591. 

VA—Prosthetic appliances: Broadened the 
provisions of existing law by authorizing the 
Veterans’ Administration to repair or replace 
a prosthetic or other appliance (other than 
dental appliances) if the appliance is dam- 
aged or destroyed in a fall or other accident 
caused by a compensable service-connected 
disability. (H.R. 6190.) Public Law 87- . 


Elections and the White House 


Poll taxes abolished: Congress approved a 
constitutional amendment barring the re- 
quirement of a poll tax as a qualification for 
voting in Federal elections and primaries. 
The amendment, if ratified by three-fourths 
of the States within 7 years, will become the 
24th amendment to the Constitution. There 
are only five States with such a requirement: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Virginia. (S.J, Res. 29—submitted to States.) 

Reorganization and Government aids 


Government reorganization: Restored the 
authority of the President to submit plans 
for the reorganization of the Government. 
Public Law 87-18. 

Civil Rights Commission: Extends the life 
of the Commission for 2 years, or until Sep- 
tember 30, 1963. Public Law 87-264. 

Postal-rate increase: Raised postal rates to 
produce an estimated $600 million in addi- 
tional revenues to cut the large postal deficit. 
Increased first class from 4 to 5 cents an 
ounce, airmail from 7 to 8 cents effective 
next January 7; with graduated increases 
for second- and third-class mail. (H.R. 
7927.) Public Law 87- . 

Confilcts of interest: Enacted a measure 
making major revisions in Federal Govern- 
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ment conflicts-of-interest laws to make uni- 
form and bring up to date existing laws 
aimed at preventing present and former Goy- 
ernment employees from improperly mixing 
private interest with their public office. 
(H.R. 8140.) PublicLaws7- . 

FCC: Added a new section to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to grant authority 
to the Commission to impose monetary for- 
feltures for violation of the Commission’s 
rules and regulations by radio stations oper- 
ating the common carrier and safety and 
special radio fields. It also provides for the ` 
remission or mediation by the Commission 
of such forfeitures if warranted. Public 
Law 87-448. 

FCC—Station license: Authorized the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to renew 
a license in the safety and special radio 
services field more than 30 days prior to the 
expiration of the original license, Public 
Law 87-439. 

FCC documents: Repealed the requirement 
that, prior to submission, all annual and 
certain other reports, applications for con- 
struction permits, station licenses, modifica- 
tions, or renewals must be notarized. Pub- 
lic Law 87-444. 

Government Training Act: Restored travel 
authority to attend training meetings to 
Foreign Service employees of Department of 
State, Tennessee Valley Authority, and Presi- 
dential appointees. Public Law 87-566, 

US. Park Police: Provided for the creation 
of trial boards for the U.S. Park Police as a 
means of assuring better discipline and more 
equitable treatment. (H.R. 8567.) Public 
Law 87- . 

Hatch Act: Liberalized the provision re- 
quiring the Civil Service Commission to im- 
pose a minimum penalty of 90 days” suspen- 
sion for violations of section 9 of the Hatch 
Act by reducing the suspension period to 30 
days. Public Law 87-753. 


MacGregor Reports to the People of the 
Third Congressional District of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude at this point a report to the people 
of the Third Congressional District of 
Minnesota on my voting and attendance 
record for the ist and 2d sessions of the 
87th Congress. The report includes all 
rolicall votes and all quorum calls, =- 

I am including this record because I 
believe that the people of the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor of 
representing deserve to know how their 
Congressman votes. In order for our 
representative system of government to 
prosper, the people must be fully in- 
formed of the actions of their elected 
representative. 

All of the people will obviously not 
agree with their Congressman on every 
issue as it is impossible for any two men 
or women to always be in agreement. 
But the people deserve to examine their 
Congressman’s record in order that they 
may place the final responsibility upon 
him for the votes he has cast. 

The preparation of this report is one 
manifestation of my sincere belief that a 
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public official’s first responsibility is to 
the people he represents. This belief has 
also been manifested at earlier stages of 
the 87th Congress in the two annual 
legislative questionnaires which I distrib- 
uted to nearly every home in the Third 
Congressional District. In addition, I 
held three open discussion meetings in 
the district upon major legislative issues 
to which every citizen of the district was 
encouraged to attend. 
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The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place and in concise form infor- 
mation which is scattered through more 
than 42,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
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issues involved. This word of caution is 
advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 


Voting record, Representative CAR MacGREGOR, 3d District of Minnesota, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 


No, Measure, question, and result Vote No. | Date, 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
— — | mm | —— — 
11 Jan. 3 eee . AA Present, AL Aes Rt QMO TR eruan aoas Present. 
2 do. . Election of 8: x Spakar „CTT Halleck, 42 |...do..... 1 5 To appropriate 900;000;000 for the | Yes. 
3 H. Res. 1 jon to vote without debate on roso- | No. American and economie cooperation 
lution denying set to either candidate for Oon- 8 and the Chilean rehabilitation program. 
gress from the 5 of Indiana. 8 330 to 82.) 
(Passed 252 to 481 Ape. 26) Quorum pall no soos cewonascnaweaasann Present. 
4 31 qoram CS a ee ee re Present, 40.8. 1: On adopting the the conference report provid No. 
5 — B; . 127. bership ọn House | No. for “ financing” of the Area aas 
Committee on Rules from 12 to 15. ment Act. 
(Passed 217 to 212.) €Passed 223 to 193.) 
EI Dhar.) '2 | Qroram onl sooo ok co inten ese cites ant es 45 | May 3 1 —— — ee Present, 
T. SY.” R. 4806: To provide for the establishment ofa | Yes. 46 do.. H. R. 3085: To adopt the conference ad Set ay No, 
noes toni program of extended unemployment A 230 2 ioe) Labor Standards Act. 
Passed o 
“(Passed 392 to 30.) 47 do. . H.R. 6441: to recommit to committee | Yes. 
do. H. Res. 167: To provide $331,000 to House Commit- | Yes. the Federal V Water Pe Pollution Control Act Amend- 
tee on Un-American Activities for investigations ments of 1961 in order to reduce the authorization 
1961. from 8100, 000,000 to 87 to 
require States after June 1064 to match all funds 
9 | Mar, in excess of po ter od and to retain State juris- 
diction over in te waters, 
(Defeated 165 to 256.) 
48 |...do....| H.R, 6441; On final passage of the Federal Water | Yes. 
10 Pollution Control Act Amendment of 1961. 
1¹ (Passed 307 to 110.) 
12 49 call 
13 5 
— 
20 do. II. R. 29105 On final passage of tho bill to extend the | Yes. 
196 to 214.) 5 Mexican form labor am for 2 years. 
14 do. H.R. 4510: On final passage of feed bill in- | No: ares 231 to 157. 
creasing support price on corn for tbose who re- 5 |...do....| H.R. 6004: To recommit to committee the bill to | Yes. 
uce acreage, eto. authorize additional funds to Council of Eco- 
(Passed 209 to 202.) nomic Advisers personnel in order to cut the 
16 | Mar. 10 . ——— E E — Present. amount from $2,000,000 to $700,000. 
16 ar, 16 es Present. eres 151 to 199.) 
17 ar, 21 | HER. 4510: To approve the conference report on the | No. 55 |...do....| H.R. 6004: final passage to anthorize an addi- | No, 
ns program, 1901. tional $3,000,000 for personnel of Council of Keo- 
(Passed. 231 to 185.) nomic Advisers. 
18 }...do..... — — ——— Present. (Passed 209 to 136.) 
19 do H.R. 5463: To suspend the rules and ee No. 56 | May 15 — call CAPERS PR 8 Present. 
F 8 48. f- Her. S86: ‘To adopt e rule providing for the cr F 
53 204: opt a rul v g for con- es, 
20 | Mar, 22 | H.R. 4806: 57 Ves. sideration of TL R. 4614, a bill to to oncourage travel 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compen- in the United States by residents of foreign coun- 
sation — tries und to establish an Office of International 
(Passed 362 to 31.) Travel and Tourism. 
21 | Mar. 23 | Quorum cal. :: Present, ( 239 to 70.) 
22 do. H.R. 5000: To 3 to the military | Yes. 50 . do Qoorum PAT ENEE ae a EE EIN EE Present. 
construction aut bill requiring dg ns OO PERG AFA ca GBs ooo E E STE Present. 
to determine whether Army Quartermaster Fi 61 do. II. Gon. Res. 226; To indicate leicester Yes. 
ontani wa tute should be — es port o aea 5 collective Enge by —ç 
(Passed 267 za of American States against the 
23 do. H. R. 5000: On final passage of the bill to authorize | Yes. Castro government of Cuba, 
certain construction for military departments, (Passed 402 to 
(Passed 412 to 0.) 62 |...do....| H.R. 4614: To establish an Office of International | Yes. 
A call Travel and to encourage travel to the United 
— r tates by by residents o of foreign countries. 
27 H.R. 3935: To approve the Ayres-Kitohin substi- 63 | Msy 24 Quoru 3 TTT Present. 
tute for the committee's bill amending the Fair 64 do. 8. 1802: To authorize about $12,8101,000,000 for nir- | Yes. 
Lahor Standards Act. craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
(Passed 216 to 203.) Forces. 
28 do... H.R. 3935: N motion to recommit the bill to | No. (Passed 402 to 0.) 
com mitt 65 | May 26 II. R. 1946: To recommit to committee a bill relat- | No. 
2 4 K. wate 196 a 224.) os the bit 1 ing L amanie furnished the —— 
meat. eed 8935: passage (minimum | Yes. concerning revenues recol 
— to 1 I 2 Fair Labor Standards Act. railroads from express companies, The recom- 
mittal motion was desi to provide that 3 
30 | Mar. 28 call... woii — [ern. tain technical information be gathered annually 
31 | Mar, 29 ah — — — by 100 J concerning revenue paid railroads by the 
22 |...do_..._| 8. 1: Ona to recommit the area pP- | Yes. Post OM 
—— bill to committee in order to substitute (Defeated 16 to 345.) 
Ti Deleted 126 to 201 ) 22 we . 91 1 ‘jie appropriation bill for Departments | Y 8 
8 7. do. R. 7871: The appropriation bi 2 Ves. 
do. 5. 1: On final passage of the area redevelopment | Yes. of State and 200 the judiciary and related 
bill. agencies ee rag 
(Passed 256 to 71. 
= — call 
36 Present. 70 .d HR. 7444: To rocommit the Agricul turo Ves. 
25 TTT raed front fade for — 
— 0. fun conservation 
vidin; FFC oe 
30 | Apr. 20 EN Present. do. WR 7s ied Sah te 398) f the agricultural Yes. 
4 |...do.._. R. 6027: r passage of the Social Security | Paired for. one 2 eee $5,900,000,000, — 
B to 65. 
(Passed 400 to 14.) T2 | June 7 1 a arent e A OT ee S Present. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Vota No. |Date, 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
Present. 116 | J 20 | I.R. 6874: To authorize a) 8 to the Yi 
Present, niy National Aeronautics and 1 —— Ls dministration = 
Yes. in the amount — 780,000,000. 
(Passed 354 to 50 5 
117 H. Res. 328; To disapprove Reorganization Plan | Yes. 
5 189 to 106.) No. 5 concerning the National Labor Relations 
H. R. 7446: final passage Ves. Board. 
(Passed 231 to 179.) 
118 H. Res. 336; To discharge the Committee on Gov- | Patred for. 
—.— Present, ernment O tions from further 5 
5 the bill | Yes. of E Plan No, 7 concerning the 
providing that in we District of Columbia courts Maritime Administration, 
confessions and evidence shall not be = (Defeated 184 to 218.) 
inadmissible — ig because of delay. 119 H.R. 8302: To adopt an amendment to the mi- | Yes, 
(Defeated 104 to 252.) tary construction appropriations bill deleting 
Present. $3,400,000 for transfer of the Food and Container 
Present. Institute of Chicago to Natick, Mass, 
(Passed 241 to 170.) 
No. 2 a ree he FOO. iiad D 18 r r rosette 3205 bi me 5 — Ai 
0. concn g the y struction ap 77 850 provi or an 
Presiden Apr. 27. expenditure ot 900 
A (Passed 409 to 0.) 
H. Res. 302; To disi Yes. 121 call 
No. 1, concerning t 122 
7 yeas teas submitted by the — 
pr. 27. 
(Defeated 176 to 212.) A ts units and members in the Ready Reserve 


Quorum 
H.R. 6765: To authorize acceptance of an a amend- | Absent.“ 
ment to the articles of sgreement of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation permitting Invest- 
ment in capital = 
(Lassed 328 to 
H.R. 7712; 4th su supplemental appropriation bill for | Absent.t 
1961 8 


No. 3, concerning 
submitted by the 
Deles 


%9 
a 
92 
% 
94 
05 


bili for ‘the purpose of substituting 
which would extend present program 1 year. 
(Defeated 197 to 215.) 
H. R. 60028: On final passage of the Housing Act of No. 
2961 carrying authorizations of $9,000,000,000, 
(Passed 235 to 178.) 


by $13, 000, 000,000 to 
(Passed 231 to 148.) 
Quorum call Present. 
— 40 r ͤ ͤ——————— EE R a A 
ES BARK, —— SS — 
II R. I On amendment to defense appropriation | No. 
9 — — gre to remove provision ey covered 
peel maistan J 7. — ala Miifferentiat As 
— 2 nie disiocations, 


(Defeated 173 to 290.) 
H. R. eee eee eee Len. 
rt 


ESES sss g 


PORNO SOE aa No. 


3 


* Yea. 
= No. 
m call Prosent, 
FE Kea. 436: "Fa provide forthe observance of Yes, 
centennial of the establishment of the Depart- 


of 
ment of Agriculture. 


(Passed or 
nR 2655: To o for allotment and advance- | No. 
vilian employees in emer- 


ment of UV. 8. of 
ee 


orum call 
SERP ̃ mq P)... — — 
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active dnty for not more than 12 months, 
(Passed 403 to 2.) 


8. i: To authorize 3 of 8 000 
for additional 2 mulsslles, an val vessels, 
(Passed 406 to 
uP 30: To recornnit to icine e e 
a) * ugress no 
water and related land resources com 
order to have the 7 Federal representatives — 
ro Commission serve only in an advisory posi- 
jon. 
Quorum peng 139 to 261.) 
S. 1643: On adoption of the conference report on the 
“Agricultural 1 5 1901. 


„R. 7856: To amend the Communications Ast ot tot 
F pen e 


prompt and orderly conduct of FCC business, 
(Passed 198 
133 II. R. 7728: To authorize t meu air ofa military | No. 
se ganesh a) ang lagna ear to the owner 


gr 75 R. 7576: On a rye to lay on the table the 
motion to instruct House conferees not 


Patred for, 


provision 
providing Tor electric energy generating facilities 
at Hanford iat = a cost of $05,000,000. 
(Passed 235 to 
porum .. Absent 


R.8033: To amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
io authorise delegation of certain duties 10 106 


en Passed 212 of 212 to 2 


139 uorum call 5 FF 
140 Yos, 
141 [do.] Quorum call. Present, 
142 Yes. 


Espen tag 


do... is sep 
i, Tsk 6 : On tf 3 200 appropriation bil fr 
rook 
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No. | Date, 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote No. | Date, 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 

300 | Aug. 21 H.R. 8384: To make aircraft p ae Absent,’ 202 | Sept. 13 | H.R. 7576: To adopt the conference report suthor- | No. 
punishable witha pee or 8 for the ‘aoe — 

. — electric l * Nant ef Tenors, W 
¥ (Defeated 155 to 
3 203 |...do..-..| H. R. 8102: On amtini bill for the Federal Alr- | Yes. 
H.R. 7763: To provide for planning the participa- Peete Se nes by Se roams Das AOST By 
tion of the United States in New York's World he Senate, submitted by the conferees calling 
Fair of 1964 and 1985. for n sye extension with annual appropriations 

ad lAo S| uona ele a Present. (Paced 08 0 2 a 

N ˙ cr 204 Sept, 14 14 | Quorum call- =-=- af tig blüte reli r Absent.» 

167 do. . HR. 84: To stabilize the mining of lead and zine | No. 205 R. 7500: On final passage of the bill to provide for | Yes. 
by domest ic producers on public, Indian, and a 8 9875 
0 je 

‘Passed 196 to 172.) 206 | Sept. 15 | Quorum pore PR E saan T nasi --| Present, 

168 do qaru : — Absent,’ 207 bine st a A resolution sending to conference | Yes. 

169 | Aug. oo — 85 8 eee E Absent, a 2010 extending tho Mexican farm labor pro- 

goln au 
National Fisheries Center and A in the Passed 243 to 135.) 
District of Columbia, * 208 do. . II. 464: To adopt a closed rule providing for | Absent. u 

170 d oo 8181: 5 ft the bill to authorize | Absent.” — 5 . 

en |” AEA 1 o au 4 
ction of a National ational Fisheries Center (Defeated 142 to 222.) 
è ond Aquarium 4 1 the District of Columbia. . eR Present. 
ma H. R to vid for a national hog cholera | Y eee r extending tor 2 as the provisions of ihe 1 
3 7176 e for a na es. g for 0 
= 5 Ni 5 ct and the fed- 
‘assed 337 to area 

172 | Aug. 29 Win 3 . ep A A Presont. ( 342 to 18.) 

173 do. A. 57 8778: To increase the lump-sum read nt | Yes. 211 |...do.....| 8. 1459: To suspend the rules and pass the bill | Yes. 
payments 5 re mvoluntarily e the 8 to longevity step in- 

Passed 394 to 5 Passed 468 to 4 5 
is a o 9242 5 ug ande d Alle g Gg in y AAE u carter a 8 5 D 1 E 
do.. H.R, > au ze ttorney 08. requ: persons 
. FF.. 
ment o ice, 
172 to (Passed 309 to 2.) 

176 | Aug. 30 . (RRO NES Saree a Present, 213 . do. H.R. 8914: To suspend the rules and pass the bill | No. 

177 do. . H.R. 8890: To consider the bill entitled “Emer- | No, amending the Soil Conservation and Domestic 

ednesday procedure 855 Act of 1961” (Calendar — Act (feed — to enable certain 

w more 

Defeated 70 to 242.) M a ES to 149; oe needed.) 
178 do Quorum ... A EENS Present. 214 |...do.....| H. R. 7877: To suspend the rules and — the bill | Yes. 
id e ona Y a: 615 2 1 1961 by restricting a dene a be pact 5 } 

o W. may. 
„ „ 
0 217. 

380 | Aug. 31 | 8. E the opposition of the | Yes. 215 apts r | CRC BA ee E E E A Absent.” 
Congress to diplomatic recognition 216 |... R. 9118: To establish a U.S. Arms Control | Absent.” + 
. the United Nations, Ae TATR 

181 do. . 8. 1008, T0 adopt the conference report on the Mu- | Yes, 217 | Sept. 20 Quorum call..._.._. ERRAR PARE A E ENA >] Absent.” 
SA 10 420 8 29 Sept. 21 EER THOR Se nari ie OTR FADE OTN a a 

pt. o adop con 

182 -| Present, Peace 

183 Presont, , 3 to 78.) 

184 H. R the mutual Yes. 220 do. H.R, 5628: To suspend the rules and rapt jo No. 
pefations 157 bx 0085 50 ng the funds for military a ed for 1 tho N of of eta 
assistance a 

Passed 242 t0 I1)" Botanic Garden in Hawail, 
188 do r 9033: On final 8 of Bong $3,800,000,000 | Ves. (Defeated 215 to Le heen vote being 15 
mutual — on F 221 |...do.....| H. R. 4172: To suspend the rules 4 posa the hep Yes. 
(Passed 270 providing for the ectablishment of ofa 
186 call Present, ; visory Council on the A 
188 — do Sout "fo extend for 2 add years tho co 222 Sept. 22 : e eee iki Present. 
EST. PRs es. . 
A tional De —— fense Education Act and the Federal 223 be. al A. 48 258: To adopt the conference report increas- 0. 
im school districts Bill 8 F to rum e 
to conts, transferring certain mone: 

189 0 a SL RAM Sann E N E ER N Present, highway fund, and Ineladin an 93 

180 — R. 8723: To suspend the rules and pass the Wel- | Yos. providing for for the inclusion of the District of Co- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act Amend- umbia among those areas to receive Federal 
3 e 

101 U. R. 8608; To he rules and pass the Yes, 2⁄4 Sept. 23 Quoram call. 6 Abeent n 
tual Educational and ‘Cultural Exe! Act of 225 do R hf Berta pt the conference re! report tneress- Absent." 
1 


ini 
the number of pone beyond the Honse bill. 


Passed 228 to 71 
. 10 9118: To adopt the conference report estab- | Patred for. 
ishing a U. 8. on Control Agency. 
(Passed 252 to 50.) 


20 
for 
agen 
Passed 1 81 
231 |....do. BR 9033: On Joho to adopt Senate amendment | Abeent. 
nel ark boner rejoess aer ei nay Rees Oem 
not honor 
pen t certifies be has forbidden 


to do so. 
(Passed 152 to 119.) 


3 If present, would have voted “yes.” 

would have voted “yes.” 

leave of absence to represent House Judiclary Committee at American 
Association sessions in St. Louis, Mo. 

* Ret from Minn 


urntng esota. 
? If present, would have voted “yes.” 
tten: con ce wntown 
* Attend ference in do Washin 
in home 


trict. 
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1 ui 3 —— ference in Pennsylvania, 
uest o at con co in 
Addressing conference in Hartford, Conn, 
B If present, would have voted “no. 
“In home district, 2 2 
wou ve voted 
215 e dtl Sg 
u In Minnesota. 
u If present, would have voted “yes.” 
» If present, would have voted “no.” 


Voting record, Representative CLARK MacGrrcor, Sd District of Minnesota, 87th Cong., 2d sess. 


PADAN 


ECE. 


FEE 


r To provide for tbe appointment — 
udges for the juvenile court of the 


SENN ENEN 


ANA 


S88 


FEE ese B 


uor um call 

R. 100%: To recommit to committee the appro- 
ation bill for the Department of Labor and of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare, 
(Defeated 24 to 371.) 


Footnotes at end of table. 


(Defeated 224 to 184.) 
H. Res. 576: To adopt the closed rule for considera- 
en eM ay al od pry gin 


49 
61 


R. 10162; To amend the Bretton Woods 
authorize the United 


SB 88 & 2B 


88 


| Yes, 


No, 


g3 SIIIN 


tion, and reg 


(Passed 354 to 9.) 
May 8 Quorum call. 
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No. Measure, question, and result 


M | May 9 H. R. 8617: To suthorize the — — of 
$73,000,000 to pay the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philippine 


BLSSSESSRAE g 


8888 


‘ itn” 11665: On a motion 
amending the National School Lunch 
committee for the purpose of further revising the 
formula for apportioning cash assistance funds 
among the States. 
(Defeated 160 to 220,) 
100 II. R. 11665: On final 
the National School 
PA ng tetany 


of the bill to amend 
Act. 


R. 5532; To amend the Armed 
ment Act of 1947 in general to tighten up nego- 
tiated procurement. 

PR pak 


1 do 


118 H.R. 12154: On final passage of the Sugar A 
amendments of 1902. 
(Passed 319 to 72.) 
119 call 
120 
121 
122 
123 
with programs. 
(Passed 267 to 151.) 
1⁄4 H.R, 11222; On a motion to 


mittee on Agriculture the “Fi 
Act of 1962.” 
3 215 to 206.) 


127 do. go 11800: To extend for 2 years (to June 20, 1964) 
3 Production A 

128 H. R 1188 a (E 1181): yh ok extend for 3 to June 

Export Gontro het of 


Footnotes at end of table. 


June 29 


3 


June 30 
-do 
Eg REH 


My 4 2 
ae? 


— do 


— 8 nm 


Measure, question, and result Vote 


H. R. 11970: To recommit to committee the “Trado | Yes. 
Expansion Act of 1962” and to extend for 1 year 
FF trade agree- 


H. R 1 f the Trade Expan- | Y 
e of the ‘ le es. 
sion Act of 1962.” 
(Passed 299 to 125.) 


uorum call 
8 88 1658: To prohibit the transportation of gambling Yes. 
devices in interstate an gu commerce. 


(Passed 1.) 
8. 6 Tes. 


do 

H.R. 12154; To adopt the conference report on the | Absent.” 
Sugar Act Amendments of 1902. 

— 


do. = = 
H.R. 11586: a Federal sabaid tof portent Go Absent. 
EKES TIOE pres bar 
ship construction and conversion 3 
cont liste tor ships. 


‘assed 203 to 5.) 
8: To authorize an Increase in the appropria- | Absent. 
D of the Pacific Islands 


d r “clear 
to use in excess of 50 kilo- 
in the publie 


do. . 
II. R. 11931: On final passage of the Foreign Assis- Ves. 
tance Act of 1962 authorizing appropriations for 

the Mutual Security program. 

(Passed 260 to 164) 


—— for the Atomie 
g any agreement 
or o of electric 


lad 


Present. 
Yes, 


Yes. 


--| Present. 
Yes, 


3A. 
$ Soa pan ENOT any ope Yes. 
Food and or aan E 
(Passed 


$3,600,000, 
to 162.) 
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Measure, question, and result 


. ̃—— VA 8. 2768: On final of the House version of the | V 
175 : : * U.N. bond bill authorizing a US. loan equal to 5 
the the total actual loans of all other na‘ 
(Passed 256 to 134.) 


R. 4 90 75 W —TT—T—T—K—K—V—V——V—d—Vd fee. 
176 A i aie ee ap Sea ae EE nd fa “Sam | (TTS aa? R. 11974: To recommit to conference committee | Paired against. 
— —— t. au g appro! or tomie 
177 26 do Presen the bill authorizin, priations for the A 
178 |. E Commission insisting on the House d 


the construction and opera- 
iion of the Mann Crock reclamation project tn 
ety Nig hada 


— 
t 
181 220 
182 221 
483 do. 222 
184 H.R. 12711: To adopt the inde t offices ap- 223 do 
pro bill of 1963 invo] $11,500,000,000, 224 Ii. Res. 777: To call up for consideration 8. 2429, a | Yes, 
to 12.) bill to revise the boundaries of the Virgin Islands 
185 . 0. H. R. 575: To suthorize the 


National Park. 


propriat ion of 
$6,100,000 for construction of the upper division 
FFC 


Quorum 
ꝙ3çD24Vö . 8 
Wednesday rule. 


x 


aiar aea to $840,000,000 which would be 
soa by the President. 


BB EN BE 


TAEA A EE E ESIA t. 
187 Yes, a No. 
security in the 
ational Security 3 
231 |...do..... H.R, 11363: To strengthen the national security No. 
e respect to defense contractors an: 
employees, and to protect classified infor- 
(Defeated 247 to 132; 2/3 vote being necessary 
to suspend rules. 
. eee II. R. 12648: To agree to the Senate amendments to | No. 
77... ̃˙ ee ee eee eee 
193 ae a opt.) $1,600,000 for of a peanut research 
H. R. 7283: — for 2 of valid claims in 
of American ci for losses incurred during (Defeated 143 to 221.) 
World War 1; payment to be paid out of pro II. R. 11151: To insist upon the House inion in No. 
ceods from sale and Japanese asse legislative ve appropriation bill gutboriing the 
3 States and taken over by U.S. Goes: by Members Congress of the Sond * 
1 sd 354 to 15.) — 125 to 246.) 
180 A Quorum call. — ie norum call .. Present. 
. 1 — NEE OR eT eS ee ee tan ita the conference report on | No, 
196 the “Food and Agriculture Act of 1902,” 


(Passed 202 to 197, 
call... 


of Federal Reserve banks and — 
crease cost limit on the buildings from $30,000,000 


to $60,000,000. 
Passed 314 to 60. co committee 
In : 6 — — 5 ir ee 89 Facilities Act 
198 further Ea te LAT O LEOAS DOON rake 
is to student loans. 
199 (Passed 214to 186.) 
. ͤ . Absent.” 
21 45. do. Present. d ae — ties the foreign | Paired 
that further proceedings un er nece 
Bahn gino for 8 assistance by 8100, 000,000. 
202 


e Defeated 1 90 to 203.) 
do. ER. auy or final of the f aid ap- | Paired for. 
ion 


in the amount of $3, 000, 


0 249 to 144. 
Sept. 21 H. R. 12180: To j r — eaog — Absent. 
relative to the free im 8 
household effects . eei 255 the pistes 
under Government orders. 
(Passed 324 to8.) 
H.R. 11732: On a motion to recommit to committee | Absent. 
8 bill to authorize fi governments to operate 
radio stations in the of Columbia for 


ion of messages outside the United 
States. 
(Defeated 95 to 207.) 
Quorum call 


B.J. Res, 244: To au Presi 1 

F 
ot more 

ind > (ments periods of duty for not 


S EIER 


Works Coo 192 to 221.) 
---ã0.....| H.R. 11974: On a motion directing the House 
CCC 112 


(Passed 342 to 13.) 
guiness won) ee o eee |“ 
en 
22 See ee 2 duals, 
212 


21 lation cone Cuba in order to strengthen 
— z the language to indicate congressional approval 
ms . 2768: ‘To recomm ve of U.S. action n ioe eaters the Monroe Doctrine, 
N. purchase —.— mak U. 8. 
kanto e U N 83 8 by the 230: To 3 the resolution “expressing | Yes, 
N. of the Wor SODNA mem determination of the United States with re- 
i spect to the situation in Ouba.” 
(Passed 384 to 7.) 
E CONS Sooo an enn nwioubasoriedel I Present. 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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No. |Date, 1 No. Measure, question, and result Vote 
— pa 1 prove the conference report on a | Absent. 
run 
2 vod rute bill as amended 
Benata and to which the Senate had added Fed- 
legislation, Moon new nieve ctancenswans Absent.” 
BIO AR ONP DG AN herein c pangs SRA Absent. u 
256 [do. 9 279 R. ve the conference report Absent,” 
257 do. ymont rate and government salary adjustment 
the States as is regular — — 
3 neee tigen saia Absent. 
21 ETTTT0bTbbbT0—— ——— Absent,» 
258 do. 232 Absent," 
259 do 
200 |...do..-. correct an error 
8 ‘es . 
m exem m w 
¢ 255 to 60.) migrate 233 Absent,” 
2 | 
wey, aed 234 — . I g E 
263 do. 1 Yor 
226 | Oct. 10 actor eine Absent," 
264 do 287 do a resolution to return to the | Absent. 
265 |... Senate s bill appropriations for the De- 
206 | Oct. 3... T.... anlage = Fagen Phy pet 
267 4 inged . right of the House 
under the to originate appropriation 
(Passed 245 to 1.) 
* d. 283 H. R. 12580: To the conference report mak- | Absent,™ 
209 |_..do.___ ing 
289 Absent," 
221 2 R. 11970: To approve the conference report 
d.. H. 3 on 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
272 do 200 Paired against. | 
273 |...do... 
201 Absent.” 
292 Absont. 
274 |_..do.... 
Absent. 
N do 
1 In home district. om would have voted “yes,” 
3A conference “Ww Aimy Reserve Artillery Division at Camp Gumesy, Wye. 
In home u Returning from M 
52 F 3E have voted “yea.” 
* In bome district. S In hous district casting ballot in Minnesota primary election. 
11. 3 u In home 
t Jn home If present, have voted “yes.” 
* On official leave of absence. n If present, would have voted “no,” 
i If present, would have voted “yes.” In home 
u On leave of a ™ On official leave of absence on account of death In the family. 
S 2 Ta home district toe schedited dabat 
B Returning from homo district. "In home for scheduled tes with challenger, 
4 If present, would have voted “no,” 3 If present, would have voted yes.“ 


Revision and Reorganization of Con- Our respected majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD. 


gressional Procedures Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, the 
action of Congress in the last few weeks 
and the events leading to its adjourn- 
ment forcefully and dramatically illus- 
trate the urgent need for an overhauling 
of our congressional procedures. ‘This is 
imperative if the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are to effectively ful- 
fill their constitutional responsibilities, 


, is one of many legislators 
who realizes the challenge to act afirma- 
tively in this problem, and has so stated. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


President Madison said in speaking of 
the powers given by the Constitution to 
Congress: 

The. whole system of the National Govern- 
ment may be sald to rest essentially on the 
powers granted to this branch. They mark 
the limit within which, with few exceptions, 
all the branches must move in the discharge 
of their respective functions. 


Congress has not considered general 
procedural and organizational problems 


since the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. In the meantime, our Nation 
has acquired two new States and 50 mil- 
lion additional persons with a consequen 
overwhelming increase of respo: 

for the Federal Governmeht, 

I do not presume to criticize or place 
blame on members of either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, nor 15 
it a reflection on either the majority or 
minority parties, but I believe sincerely 
that we should make a concerted eff 
to modrenize the legislative processes DY 
a constructive reappraisal of procedural 
and organizational problems. 

However, I remind my Democratie 
colleagues that the platform adopted 
our national convention in Los Angeles, 
July 12, 1960, included the following 
assertion; 


1962 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 

In order that the will of the American 
People may be expressed upon all legislative 
Proposals, we urge that action be taken at the 
beginning of the 87th Congress to improve 

al procedure so that majority 

Tule prevails and decisions can be made after 

Teasonable debate without being blocked by 
a minority in either House. 

The rules of the House of Representatives 

be so amended as to make sure that 

bills reported by legislative committees reach 

the floor for consideration without undue 

delay. 

Mr. President, on the first day of the 
87th Congress, I joined with 22 other 
Senators in sponsoring Senate Resolu- 
tion 5, which would amend section 3 of 
Tule XXII of the Standing Rules of the 

te. However, on January 11, 1962, 
Senate adopted a motion to refer 
Senate Resolution 4, which would also 
have amended rule XXII, to the Com- 
Mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
tly referred all similar pend- 
ing resolutions, including Senate Reso- 
lution 5, to the same committee. 

Referring to this action, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1961, I joined with 26 Demo- 
cratic Senators and 10 Republican Sen- 
ators in releasing statements which sum- 

our views on this important 

Proposal. In both pronouncements we 

that the beginning of a new 

Congress is the proper time to try to 

Make changes in the rules of the Senate, 
and I quote in part: 

We said in January, 1961, and we say 
penn now, that the rules question can best 
At Settled at the opening of a new Congress. 

t moment, a majority of the Senate of 
te 4 new Congress has the constitutional right 
determine its rules without minority ob- 


wane Senators signing the statements 
ere JOSEPH S. CLARK, CLINTON P, ÅNDER- 
SON, QUENTIN N. BURDICK, FRANK CHURCH, 
Sram ENGLE, PHILIP A. HART, EUGENE J. 
MoC RTRY, WAYNE Morse, EDMUND S. 
USKIE, JOHN O. PASTORE, WILLIAM PROX- 
IRE, BENJAMIN A. SMITH, II. HARRISON 
Wutiams, Jr., FRANK J. LAUSCHE, PAUL 
UGLAS, E. L. BARTLETT, JOHN A. 
, THOMAS J. DODD, ERNEST GRUEN- 
ARD V. Lonc, PAT MCNAMARA, 
Moss, MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, 
PELL, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
BYMINGTON, STEPHEN M. Youn, 
ALLorr, J. GLENN BEALL, PRES- 
, Ciirrorp P. Cask, JAcoB K. 
B. Keatine, THOMAS H. 
UGH SCOTT, MARGARET CHASE 
ALEXANDER WILEY, who con- 
the declaration of the Re- 
Senators with the exception of 
e. 
intention to join with Sena- 
T HUMPHREY and PHILIP HART, 
Members of our forum, in 
for a change in Senate rule 
the opening of the 88th Con- 
January 1963. Itis encouraging 
that when a rule change was pro- 
the 83d Congress, 23 Senators 
support it and in the 87th Con- 
ere were 48 Senators who 


PK 


T 
HET AUR 


H 
9 


ber 25, 1962, I cosponsored 
mcurrent Resolution 93 with a 
group of colleagues in both 
f Congress, to create a joint 


í 
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committee to study the organization and 
operation of the Congress and recom- 
mend improvements therein. The major 
objective of the resolution is to make a 
full and complete study of the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Congress and 
to recommend changes in the present 
procedures which would strengthen, sim- 
plify, and expedite its operations and 
enable it better to meet its responsibil- 
ities under the Constitution. I am sure 
that we shali reintroduce this important 
measure in January 1963, 

One of our widely read journalists, 
Roscoe Drummond, has written a cogent 
and timely article, “Crisis in Congress,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of October 13, 1962, affirming the urgent 
need for reform in congressional proce- 
dures. 

While I do not agree that Congress is 
losing power, I do believe it is losing 
prestige and at a time when we can ill 
afford to lessen confidence in the legisla- 
tive forums of our country. Congress 
must improve its procedures for conduct- 
ing business if our legislative process is 
to meet the test of the times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Drummond's article reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crisis or CONGRESS— THE Great NEED: 
SELF-REFORM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The greatest national need today is not 
to get a man on the moon nor to build an 
aquarium in the District of Columbia. 

These things are all right and they are 
going to be done. But I submit that the 
frantic scramble of Congress to pass vital 
bills and appropriate vast sums of money in 
the last weary, out-of-breath hours of the 
tail end of the session reveals that the great- 
est need today is not for Congress to do 
something about others but to do something 
about itself. 

Congress is perilously near to losing its 
capacity to transact the public business. 

It has already lost the capacity to transact 
the public business carefully, responsibly, 
and efficiently. 

Congress is losing power. It is losing pres- 
tige. It risks losing the confidence of the 
country. 

This isn't just bad for the Congress. It 
is bad for the country. It means that our 
very system of government—a government of 
balanced and coequal powers—is being al- 
tered by default. 

With all the earnestness and conviction of 
a deathbed confession, Republican Senate 
floor leader Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, 
shortly before his passing some 10 years ago, 
pleaded with his colleagues in these words: 

“The creaking machinery of Congress is 80 
appallingly inadequate for modern times 
that free representative government is en- 
dangered.” 

But Congress has been too busy to attend 
to itself. 

It not only has not given “continous at- 
tention” to the problem, It has not given it 
any attention—in 16 years. 

Since then a few things have happened 
like the cold war, $90-billion budgets, an 
exploding population, the race into outer 
space, a Soviet satellite state planted in the 
Western Hemisphere—which make the care- 
ful, le, efficient transaction of the 
public business by Congress a matter of na- 
tional survival, 
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Congress simply isn’t doing its Job. It is 
doing it less well every year. This can't go 
on much longer. 

Fortunately, two of the most influential 
Members of the House—Representatives 
THOMAS B. Curris of Missouri, and CHET 
HOLIFIELD of California—have been working 
on a bipartisan project which can lead to 
wide-ranging reorganization of congressional 
procedures, practices, and rules. They have 
already identified many of the areas crying 
for reform, 

Senator JOSEPH OLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, has sponsored a resolution with bi- 
partisan backers in both Houses to create a 
joint committee on the reorganization of 
Congress. There is obviously gathering sup- 
port for some kind of congressional reorgani- 
zation. 

Congress should certainly pick the schol- 
ars to do this study, but it seems to be that 
at least a half dozen of the big foundations 
would want to volunteer to contribute the 
funds to make it possible. 


Congressman Wilson Reviews His 10 
Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the final adjournment of the 
87th Congress completes my 10th year of 
service to the 30th District of California, 
These have been 10 eventful years, and 
I shall be less than modest if I did not 
reflect pride in having served in these 
time-honored Halls during the past 
decade, 

A 400,000 POPULATION INCREASE 


My district, the most southwesterly in 
our Nation, has grown amazingly since 
1952. An estimated 400,000 new resi- 
dents have moved into new homes, work- 
ing at over a 100,000 new jobs, attending 
new schools and new churches. Literal- 
ly, a community the size of Louisville, 
Ky., has come to life in the 30th District 
of California in the relatively brief but 
action-packed span of years. 

INDIVIDUALS HELPED 


I must confess that I have enjoyed 
being a part of this dynamic growth. My 
job as Representative of such a district 
has been always challenging, sometimes 
harried, but never dull I owe many 
thanks to an able and dedicated staff of 
eight assistants, who have manned my 
offices in San Diego and Washington, To 
my surprise most of our time has been 
spent in helping individuals with per- 
sonal problems. We have answered 
hundreds of thousands of constituents’ 
letters and patiently solved the pressing 
problems of countless citizens who in one 
way or the other have needed the per- 
sonal attention of their Congressman. 


ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE IMPORTANT 


I also owe many thanks to my col- 
leagues, both Republican and Democrat, 
who have cooperated with me, as I have 
tried to cooperate with them. The two 
chairmen of the House Armed Services 
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Committee, the Honorable DEWEY SHORT, 
Republican, of Missouri, and the present 
chairman, the Honorable CARL VINSON, 
Democrat, of Georgia, and the committee 
staff, have been especially helpful and 
patient, recognizing the multiplicity of 
problems that develop in a community so 
dependent on the Federal Government, 
and assisting the Representative of that 
district in adequately attending to the in- 
terests of his constituency so long as 
those interests paralleled the overriding 
interest of our great country. 
KEEPS IN TOUCH WITH DISTRICT 


My family has been very patient and 
understanding as I have practically com- 
muted between San Diego and Washing- 
ton, keeping up with vital growth and 
constant changes that have characterized 
this period. Although Members of Con- 
gress are reimbursed for only one round 
trip to Washington per year, Ihave made 
it a practice to visit my district once or 
twice each month, and clearly hold the 
record for west coast Members as to the 
frequency of visits home. Keeping in 
touch with district problems in this way 
plays hob with the pocketbook and with 
perfect attendance records, yet I know 
my district has been better served by my 
being on the scene often enough to keep 
up with the changing problems that have 
beset us. 

Legislatively, I have worked on sig- 
nificant bills affecting the military 
strength of our country. I have been 
particularly interested in personnel leg- 
islation for the armed services. In ad- 
dition, I have testified before many com- 
mittees urgently stressing the need for 
legislation, much of which was benefi- 
cial to my constituents. 

OVER $165 MILLION FOR MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

It is difficult to recap all of the activi- 
ties that in one way or another involve 
a congressional district and the Federal 
Government. For example, over $165 
million has been spent in San Diego for 
military construction projects. Each 
project required authorization of my 
committee, the House Armed Services 
Committee, before the funds were ap- 
propriated. I am listing herewith some 
of the more important things that have 
touched the 30th District, some of which 
I worked on actively, some of which I 
supported or pushed, and some of which 
merely received my personal interest and 
attention. It proves, if nothing else, how 
great a role the Federal Government 
plays in the daily lives of all of us, 

PROJECTS LISTED 


Worked for airport tower and improve- 
ments for Gillespie Field. Worked for 
mew post offices in Ocean Beach, En- 
canto, Bostonia, Lakeside, Chula Vista, 
Santee, Point Loma, College Park, Im- 
perial Beach. 


Introduced bill to remove suspected 
subversives from defense plants. Pushed 
for funds for five groins to repair beaches 
at Imperial Beach. Helped obtain Fed- 
eral land for San Miguel School, Cali- 
fornia Western University, University of 
San Diego, Chula Vista Hilltop High 
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School, San Diego city schools, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Pushed for electronics building, naval 
station, super carrier piers, electronics 
building and helicopter test facility, 
naval air station, and $60 million im- 
provements at Miramar Naval Air Sta- 
tion. 

FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 

Worked for sale of Linda Vista homes 
to occupants. Helped write wetback 
control law, Additional funds for fire 
control in Cleveland National Forest, 
Sweetwater flood control survey. Re- 
turn of 30,000 acres Camp Elliott to tax 
rolls. 

SUPPORTED PAY INCREASES 

Supported pay increases, medicare, 
and insurance provisions for Post Office 
and Government workers. Pushed 
through 54 bills for relief of private 
citizens, Helped write pay raise legisla- 
tion for military personnel. 

Pushed for over $80 million of “Federal 
impact” funds for San Diego schools. 
Supported medicare for military depend- 
ents. Supported Kerr-Mills medicare 
bill for needy senior citizens. 2 

FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 100 PERCENT 


Supported civil rights legislation 100 
percent. Pushed legislation for retired 
Federal employees. Persuaded Maritime 
Administration to reduce rates for Port 
of San Diego. Pushed simplified cus- 
toms clearance for boats between San 
Diego and Mexico. 

Pushed legislation for increased vet- 
erans’ benefits. Supported $40 billion 
Federal highway program, benefiting 
US. 80 and US. 101. Pushed bill for 
new Federal judgeship, plus courtroom. 
BROUGHT SEAWATER CONVERSION PLANT TO SAN 

DIEGO 

Introduced first legislation for San 
Diego seawater conversion plant. Intro- 
duced bills for relief of Greek and Korean 
orphans, Land for expansion of Cabril- 
lo Monument. 

Introduced first bill, now law, transfer- 
ring $3 million Camp Matthews land for 
University of California at San Diego. 
Introduced legislation to benefit Philip- 
pine servicemen. Introduced legislation 
credited with bringing major shipbuild- 
ing to San Diego. 

HARBOR DEVELOPMENT PUSHED 


Originated amendment for San Diego 
Harbor dredging for Forrestal carriers. 
Pushed first successful appropriation to 
reopen Mission Bay Channel and addi- 
tional dredging. 

Introduced Fisherman's Protective Act 
to benefit local tuna fishermen. Intro- 
duced original Fisherman’s Policy Act to 
improve fishing industry. 

Supported nuclear submarine pier, now 
permanent submarine home port facility. 

APPROPRIATION OF $215,000 FOR PORT SURVEY 


Obtained $215,000 for Corps of Engi- 
neers San Diego Harbor Improvement 
Survey now underway. Helped draft 
Federal Aviation Agency legislation to 
improve air service. Instrumental in 
bringing international conferences on 
aviation and tuna to San Diego. Con- 
gressional delegate to nuclear test ban 
neogtiations in Geneva. 
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Dr. Karl Barth and American Prisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 6, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
his visit to the United States earlier this 
year, the great Swiss theologian, Dr. 
Karl Barth, visited an American prison 
and expressed great shock at the condi- 
tions he found there, 

Because of his international reputa- 
tion, Dr. Barth's strong criticism received 
considerable attention in other coun- 
tries. Understandably, the reaction was 
adverse, despite the fact that the one 
prison Dr. Barth visited was not repre- 
sentative of American prisons in general 
nor did it reflect the progress being made 
in this country in the imprisonment and 
rehabilitation of criminals. 

Fortunately, however, the Reverend 
Dr. E. Frederick Proelss, Episcopal chap- 
lain of the New York City Correctional 
Institution for Men at Rikers Island, felt 
an obligation to show Dr. Barth the other 
side of the picture, and Dr. Barth was 
able to accept his invitation to visit 
Rikers Island. 

Fortunately, too, the details of this re- 
markable episode have become public as 
a result of an article by Frederick 5. 
Sontag, a prominent Episcopal layman 
from Montclair, N.J., which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Witness, an inde- 
pendent Episcopal weekly news maga- 
zine. 

I recommend it to our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, not only for its insight into the 
character of the people involved in the 
story but for the increased concern it is 
bound to arouse with regard to the con- 
dition of other American prisons. 

The level of civilization of a nation 
and a people can be judged from many 
criteria. A most revealing one, though 
too little appreciated, is the state of & 
nation’s prisons. I hope this article will 
lead us to take a closer look at ourselves 
in this respect. 

The article follows: 

KARL Barre at RIKERS ISLAND * 
(By Frederick H. Sontag) 

Karl Barth, the world famous theologian. 

had a 4-hour inspection tour of Rikers 


E. Frederick Proelss, Episcopal 
Rikers Island, and Mrs. Anna M. Kross, 
York City Commissioner of 
the strict understanding that prior to 
during this tour there would be no 
coverage of Dr. Barth's New Y 
factfinding. 
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The invitation to Barth 
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many due to Hitler persecution, 
Barth's remarks, made after he 
an old prison at Chicago, would 
and would 
picked up by enemies of the 
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Most especially of the United States. Proelss 
felt that his own sense of justice and grati- 
tude toward his adopted country demanded 
that he present to Barth a wider and more 
realistic picture of U.S. prisons, many of 
Which are doing a most advanced and con- 
Structive correctional work. 

The very same day he heard about Barth’s 
devastating remarks, Father Proelss drove 
to Princeton, where the professor was speak- 
ing, and was one of two individuals who 
Managed to obtain a personal interview with 
him after his lecture. Proelss outlined what 
Was available to be seen at the New York 
City Correctional Institution for Men at Ri- 
kers Island. He also left a formal letter of 
invitation, written in German. Three weeks 
later, Father Proelss was informed by 

‘s son Markus of Barth's acceptance. 

The Rikers Island visit took place on May 
25. Commissioner Kross picked up Dr. Barth 
at Union Theological Seminary. The profes- 
Sors there had been discussing deep theolo- 
Bical questions with Dr. Barth the day be- 
fore and were again preparing to question 
this wise man in “relay teams.” Little did 
the seminary faculty suspect when Dr. Barth 
disappeared that he would spend 4 full hours 

in theological subtleties, but learning 
More about American prisons. In his home 
country, Switzerland, the famous professor 
is well known for leaving the university lec- 
ture hall in order to worship and preach in 
Prisons, Recently he published a book en- 
titled "Deliverance to the Captives—Sermons 
and Prayers,” a collection of his Basel prison 
®ermons, 


TOP TO BOTTOM TOUR 


Barth, accompanied by his whole family— 
Sons, Markus and Christoph, daughter-in- 


lss. First Barth was taken to the worst 
Part of the correctional institution by Mrs. 
Kross. There high security risks and serious 
fiscipiinary violators are kept. Barth was 
or some time silent; then, pointing to large 

ows, he say: “But they can at least 
See the sky and heaven.” 
a He then was taken to one of a total of 
tain onar, cellblocks, each of which con- 


“Here also the light and sun come 
„ One of his guides commented what 
old nature boy” Barth really was. 
Then he went to Father Proelss“ chapel 
j the church orchestra, six men, all 
azz musicians, were practicing hymans for 
folowing Sunday. After listening to 
ka musicians Barth walked over to the 
Spiritualist group—five men—and 
Paid close attention to their practice ses- 
m. For the first time during the visit 
wi sat down and rested. He listened 
. With rapt attention to the music and then 
2 what had brought these men to prison 
Pepe Was told that most of them were drug 
3 Later he shook hands with each 
© of the Negro singers and said, “You 
ve done a wonderful job.“ The orchestra 
2 bers informed him that they would 
on liked to have played Mozart for him, 
Which Barth is especially fond, but that 
ey couldn't find the music. 
mane Stepping outside, Barth and his 
ends were surprised to find the entire 
tution's orchestra—30 men strong—as- 
led. As he walked by they broke into 
pi and continued with other popular 
8 Father Proelas said that Barth's 
tural kindness and humility was evl- 
his as he smiled at each man, waving 
e and leading the applause for the 
Barth then went to the new part of the 
Prison which is not yet open but is ex- 
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pected to be ready in the very near future. 
He was flabbergasteg at the large and at- 
tractive gymnasium nich the inmates will 
have for their use. Each of the new cells 
gives each inmate complete privacy and 
Barth noted with interest the varying bright 
colors of the cellwalls and the absence of 
the usual depressing prison darkness. But 
what interested him the most were the new 
jalousie windows—beyond which there were 
no bars—which permit each prisoner to 
regulate the flow of air and light into his 
cell and through which they can look with 
ease. Obviously impressed, Barth, turning 
to Father Proelss, said, This we don’t even 
have in Basel.” He continued, “We have 
only high windows in the Basel prison and 
one cannot look right through them.” 
ADOLESCENT UNIT 


Barth then inspected the adolescent unit. 
There juvenile delinquents, aged 16 through 
20, are housed and this is the pride and joy 
of the rehabilitation program which Com- 
missioner Kross has fought for and estab- 
lished during recent years. This unit con- 
tains a full academic school which is not un- 
der the department of correction but is under 
New York City’s Department of Schools. 
Here boys work toward a high school certifi- 
cate. Barth went to every classroom, sat with 
the boys and watched them doing arithmetic 
and higher mathematical problems. He also 
listened to a woman teacher reading Homer’s 
“Odyssey” and heard the inmates questioned 
about it. Barth chatted with many of the 
student inmates while sitting beside them in 
their classrooms, 

Having been touring the institution for 
some while, some of the Rikers Island offi- 
cials asked Barth if he wanted to rest and he 
told them, “I’m never tired when I am inter- 
ested, and I am really interested in this.” 
Barth then saw the occupational shops of 
the adolescent unit where carpentry, tailor- 
ing and auto repairs were underway and he 
insisted on visiting each one of them. 

The party then had lunch in the captain's 
mess hall and Dr. Barth was offered fish or 
meat: He asked for scrambled eggs, which 
he got. 

While his guides were still at the table, 
Barth was eager to continue his tour and soon 
Father Proelss and Mrs. Kross were showing 
him what they consider to be the best part 
of their rehabilitation program, “The Cot- 
tages.” In each of these two separate houses 
18 adolescents live, 3 to a room. Here they 
learn how to live responsibly in a closely knit 
community, and Barth noted with interest 
that each of the cottages had its own special 
social and TV rooms and neat dining halls. 
The cottages offer their inhabitants great 
freedom and are under the supervision of spe- 
cially selected officers, Barth insisted on go- 
ing up and down stairs in each of the cot- 
tages to see the individual rooms, talk to the 
inmates and question the officers. Turning 
to Father Proelss, Barth said, “I am deeply 
impressed. This is a good idea. What I 
would have missed if I had not seen this.” 

By now the Rikers Island ferryboat was be- 
hind schedule and was blowing its whistle 
and Commissioner Anna Kross had to hurry 
Dr. Barth back to Union Theological Semi- 
nary. When Father Proelss said goodbye to 
his visitors, one of Professor Barth’s sons said 
to him: “I am happy that Father has been 
here. It was a dramatic visit, and the differ- 
ence between day and night, compared to the 
other prison.” 

On his way back to Union Theological 
Seminary, Barth plied the energetic New 
York former judge, Mrs. Kross, with ques- 
tions and theories about prison rehabili- 
tation. 

Father Proelss said that as Barth left 
Rikers Island his prison hosts knew that 
the visit had made a deep impression on 
Barth. “He has a sincere and abiding in- 
terest In the prison chaplain's world. I am 
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convinced that it was his sense of fairness 
and restless search for the truth that led 
him to Rikers Island in New York City, after 
the fiasco in Chicago. He really wanted to 
know all about prison conditions in America. 
But what impressed us who spent these 4 
precious hours with this great man most was 
his kindness and humanity.” 

I can only say, “Voila un homme.” Father 
Proelss, who in addition to being chaplain on 
Rikers Island, is an associate of the depart- 
ment of psychiatry and religion of Union 
Theological Seminary, said that Dr. Barth's 
visit was certainly the high point of his 
nearly 10 years’ work among New York's 
“captives,” so close also to the heart of the 
professor from Europe. 

Taking part in the Barth Rikers Island 
visit were lawyer William Stringfellow; 
Episcopal layman and a Witness editor; 
Chaplain David Simms; Commissioner Anns 
A. Kross; Warden Henry Noble, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Corrections David Jones; Dr. 
Barth's secretary, Mrs. Charlotte von Kirsch- 
baum; Prof. and Mrs, Markus Barth, Prof. 
Christoph Barth; Deputy Warden Bessert, 
and School Principal Dr. Kreuder. 


ADMIRER OF BARTH 

Dr. Barth and Father Proelss often talked 
German throughout the visit. In honor of 
his guest, Father Proelss gave the grace at 
luncheon in German and when Mrs. Kross 
wanted to be sure that Barth would fully 
understand and give her a full reply to a 
question, she asked that Father Proelss word 
the question in German, However, the bulk 
of the conversation during the visit was in 
English, which Barth handled very well. 

First discussion of how poorly the Chicago 
prison visit had impressed Barth and how 
unhappy he was about it, came up during 
a meeting at Father Proelss’ house early in 
May. At that time several Episcopal priests 
and laymen returning from Chicago were 

the establishment of a “Halfway 
House” in New York City. This would help 
prisoners discharged from Rikers Island ad- 
just to the outside world. Father Proelss 
missed seeing Barth by 2 days in Chicago. 
Otherwise the invitation to see a more rep- 
resentative American prison would have been 
extended right then and there in the windy 
city.. Proelss, who has been influenced by 
Barth for many years, said that two Episco- 
pal priests who saw Barth in Chicago were 
shaken up by how unfavorably Barth had 
been introduced to the entire American 
prison system. 

Father Proelss has been a long time ad- 
mirer of Barth. In Germany during the 
thirties Proelss was a follower of Barth’s 
when a section of German Protestantism, the 
so-called confessional church, spoke out 
against Hitler, Barth was the leader in 
molding the resistance of German Protes- 
tants against Hitlerism. 

Chaplain Simms, Father Proelss' colleague 
on Rikers Island, lived next door to Barth's 
son Markus in New York some years ago. 

Commissioner Anna Kross approved of 
Father Proelss’ suggestion that Barth be al- 
lowed to “see anything, ask anything, and 
go anywhere” on Rikers Island at a time 
when eager American theologians and others 
could not get any time with Barth or were 
allowed interviews of only a few minutes. 

Father Proelss said that he knew the facts 
of Rikers Island would speak for themselves 
and “Barth will be listened to on the out- 
side.” The Episcopal priest discussed the 
issuance of the invitation only with Com- 
missioner Kross and Warden Noble; other- 
wise it was kept a secret. 

A recent visitor to the island, a lady work- 
ing for the Voice of America, commented, 
without knowing or being told that Barth 
would visit there the next day, how many 
unfavorable comments about America based 
on the Barth quotes had been monitored by 
the Voice of America, 
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Monetary Policies and the Silver Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
startling outflow of American gold to 
foreign countries has gained widespread 
attention and concern, less noticed has 
been the mounting crisis in silver. 
Since the Government terminated its 
sale of free silver stocks—those not re- 
quired as currency backing—the price of 
silver has skyrocketed upward, Re- 
cently, the international price of silver 
traded in the London market reached a 
42-year high of 81.2194 a fine ounce, 
The upward trend continues. Menacing 
our currency is the fact that if silver 
reaches the price of $1.29 per ounce, it 
becomes profitable, though illegal, to melt 
down U.S. coinage to obtain the silver. 
The gravity of the problem is evident. 

Briefly, the U.S. silver crisis resolves 
itself down to the basic fact that silver 
demand is increasing while world pro- 
duction fails to keep pace. This prob- 
lem has been compounded by interna- 
tional speculation in the world silver 
market. 

Legislation calling for a repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Acts, by the United 
States has been called for by the Presi- 
dent and introduced in the Congress, 
Under this scheme, in time, silver would 
be entirely removed from the U.S. money 
system, except as a metal for coinage. In 
coming months this issue promises to be- 
come much talked about. 

Particularly useful to me in under- 
standing these proposed changes in our 
monetary policies have been the follow- 
ing articles, which I have excerpted from 
various sources. Under previous order of 
the House, I am including these back- 
ground materials in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the hope that they will be of 
similar value to others. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Stiver TrRavinc FACES AN ACTIVE Tran 
(By Andrew J. Glass) 

Silver, treasured through the centuries as 
a medium of exchange, emerged in late 1961 
as an important world industrial commodity. 

This happened November 29 when the 
Treasury, at the direction of President 
Kennedy, created a free silver market by 
discontinuing sales to industry. 

Until then, the difference between con- 
sumption and production had been chiefly 
made up ‘Treasury held reserves. 
selling at 91 cents an ounce. When a run 
developed on these Government buffer stocks 
in late November, the Treasury closed the 
store. By year’s end, the price of silver, now 
unpegged to Treasury dealings, had risen 
to 81.04%. 

FREEZES SILVER BULLION 


To assure adequate silver supplies for coins, 
the White House told the Treasury to cut 
down on the circulation of $5 and $10 silver 
certificates, thus freeing the silver bullion 
that had been backing them up. Mr. Ken- 
nedy said he would ask Congress this year to 
authorize the Federal Reserve banks to issue 
$1 bills (now nearly all silver certificates) 
and also to repeal the Silver Purchase Acts, 
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The program, according to the President, 
“will permit the establishment in the United 
States of a broad market for trading in silver 
on a current and forward basis comparable 
to the markets in which other commodities 
are traded.” 

For this to happen, Congress would also 
have to repeal the Silver Transfer Tax, a 
measure that claims 50 percent of all profits 
in silver transactions. The act was put 
through at the insistence of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in the early days 
of the New Deal as a way of blocking specu- 
lation in the metal. 

The decision to discontinue silver sales 
Was precipitated by the near-exhaustion of 
Treasury holdings. Although the Treasury 
owns more than 3 billion ounces as backing 
for the Nation’s money, including coins, only 
about 22 million ounces were available to in- 
dustry when the Treasury stopped its sales. 
(Treasury free silver has since risen to 27.6 
million ounces.) 


PRICE CAN RISE 


Now the price of silver theoretically can rise 
to $1.29 an ounce. At this point, redeeming 
silver certificates (for silver dollars or bul- 
lion) would become the cheapest way for 
users to get the metal. 

Few observers expect the price of silyer to 
rise to anything like $1.29, particularly since 
the Treasury will not be forced to buy in the 
open market to satisfy its coinage needs. 
According to Simon D. Strauss of American 
Smelting & Refining Co., a price of $1.10 
would bring out quantities of hoarded silver 
and stimulate new production. 

Most of the world’s silver is found in North 
America. In modern times, Mexico has dis- 
placed the United States as the largest pro- 
ducer. Canada ranks third. 

Silver output in this country has been 
averaging 40 million ounces a year, some- 
what less than the Treasury needs annually 
to strike new coins. Since industry and the 
arts consume upward of 100 million 
ounces a year, the silver deficiency has lately 
been about 110 million ounces. This has 
been covered by Treasury sales and by im- 
ports. 


Growing use of photocopy equipment is an 

t factor in rising demand. The 

photographic industry now consumes some 
32 million ounces annually. 

World coinage requirements are also on 
the rise in several nations, notably France, 
West Germany, and Italy. Factors here in- 
clude new silver coinage programs by Paris 
and Rome and the increasing use of auto- 
matic vending machines in Western Europe. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


Su. vxn Price Risk CONTINUES, BUYERS BUILD 
INVENTORIES 


Silver authorities agreed a number of fac- 
tors were responsible for the higher prices. 
Demand in the United States, they noted, re- 
flected increased industrial requirements and 
seasonal needs of silverware manufacturers 
preparing for Christmas holiday trade. 

The demand, they said, also reflected in- 
ventory buildups by U.S. and foreign consum- 
ers who expect further price rises and reduced 
world supplies. According to one trade 
source, U.S. industrial users and silverware 
makers. will increase their silver purchases 
from the 105 million ounces estimated to 
have been consumed last year. The gain, the 
source said, will be attributable mostly to 
inventory accumulations. 


SLIMMER SUPPLY IN PROSPECT 


At the heart of the increased demand has 
been the prospect of a slimmer world supply 
of silver, principally because of sharply re- 
duced sales by Communist China this year. 
One trade source estimates Red China's silver 
sales are running “maybe as much as half 
the 50 million to 55 million ounces” sold in 
Europe in 1981. 
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Under US. law, silver from Red China can- 
not be sold or used in this country. Sales 
of this metal to European buyers free other 
sources for U.S. needs. 

Also reducing the world's silver supply 
modestly have been the curtailment programs 
that began at U.S. copper mines at midyear; 
more than two-thirds of US. silver output is 
a byproduct of copper, lead and zinc mining. 

Because of the reduced mining of these 
industrial metals, U.S. output of silver in the 
first 7 months of the year fell to 18.5 million 
ounces from 24 million ounces a year earlier, 
according to the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. 

Offsetting the declines, to a limited degree, 
has been an estimated 5 percent increase in 
Mexican production. Mexico produced about 
40.3 million ounces last year. 


[From the New York Times] 


Sr.ver Exrenps Riss THAT FOLLOWED END 
or Sates BY Mexico 


The price of silver in New York added an- 
other 1% cents yesterday, reaching $1.21% 
per troy ounce, another new high since 1920. 

Silver traded above $1.30 in 1920, and fell 
as low as 65 cents that same year. It did not 
rise above $1 an ounce again until late last 


year. 

Silver's price has advanced 5½ cents since 
Monday, when it was reported that the Bank 
of Mexico, a major supplier of metal from 
Official Mexican silver stocks, had withdrawn 
from the market. 

The $1.21% price quote for silver here 
yesterday was about 30 cents above the 91% 
cents that prevailed here for some 3 years 
prior to late November 1961. At that time, 
the Treasury suspended sales of metal to 
industrial users from its free or nonmonetary 
stocks. Market prices have been on the up- 
grade since. 

The Treasury's free silver had fallen from 
123.5 million ounces at the start of 1961 to 
22 million at the end of November. Such 
stocks now total an estimated 30 million 
ounces. 

The Treasury at the end of 1961 held some 
1,700 million ounces in silver bullion as 
backing for paper silver certificates. 

Some current silver buying is believed go- 
ing into inventories, as a hedge 
further price advances. Handy Harman, & 
leading silver fabricator, has estimated that 
some 40 million ounces of 1961's reported 
silver use actually went into inventories. 

Private speculators, in Europe mainly, 
held an estimated 40 million ounces at the 
start of the year, and trade sources estimate 
10 to 20 million ounces are still in speculative 
hands. . 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
‘TREASURY PONDERS SILVER-PRICE SPMAL 
(By Juan Cameron) 

The Government, long burdened by gold 
problems, in recent months has started keep- 
ing an increasingly wary eye on sharply 
climbing silver prices. 

While Treasury officials don't say so pub- 
licly, a distinct possibility exists that the 
Government may move to break the silver- 
price spiral caused by a combination of 
London speculation, tight market control by 
the Bank of Mexico, and its own with- 
drawal from the market 9 months ago. 

The U.S. Treasury has seen the price of 
silver climb by 21.6 cents an ounce—23.6 
percent—since it quit its market operations 
in November 1961. It can take action on 
several fronts: 

Start selling small quantities of silver from 
ita own stock to defense industries, which 
are heavy users of the metal (for contact 
points and printed electronic circuits); 

Break up the market, which many here 
regard as rigged, by dumping small amounts 
of silver, 
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Take antitrust action against the small 
group of corporations that process and set 
Silver prices in the New York trading market. 

DEMAND LAGS? 

The sharp price increase—it jumped again 
by 2 cents an ounce this week—has occurred 
despite the fact that Government specialists 

world demand lags behind supply by 
about 75 million ounces a year. The price 
rise has taken place, the Treasury points out, 
the past summer when the large 
Northeast silver users were on vacation shut- 
down and not buying the metal. 

Informed opinion here believes specula- 
tors in London have started buying silver in 
hopes the Bank of Mexico, by adroit manip- 
Ulation of the market, can keep upward pres- 
Sure on silver prices. 

(The steady upward trend in silver prices 

given a boost last week by hopes—now 
Cashed—that the Senate might repeal the 30- 
Year-old 50 percent transfer, or profit tax on 
allver sales.) 

The Treasury blames itself in part for 
the sharp rise in silver prices that affects 
defense industries, film producers, mirror 
and abrasive manufacturers, dental supply 
Makers, and silver fabricators. 

The Government is not concerned pri- 
Marily about the rise in silver prices, al- 
though the 23.6 percent rise has added near- 
¥ $5 million a year, for example, to East- 
Man Kodak's silver bill. 

Some concern is felt, however, that by 


HOARD BUILT UP 


Since passage of the Silyer Purchase Act 
Of 1934, enacted to pep up the market for 
Production of western mines, the Goy- 
t has built up a hoard of some 1,700 
Million ounces of silver. 
n (The annual U.S. consumption of silyer is 
bout 105 million ounces, two-thirds of 
comes from abroad. Of the domestic 
Supply, two-thirds comes from the byprod- 
uct of copper, lead, and zine mining; one- 
sil or 15 million ounces, from domestic 
Con mines, primarily the Sunshine Mining 

m Idaho.) 

By impounding this huge amount of sil- 
the world annual consumption of silver 
the mated at about 300 million ounces— 

Government has given speculators and 
ail of Mexico the leverage to jockey 
ver prices with a minimum of effort. 

MEXICAN ACTION 
The Bank of Mexico, under its shrewd di- 
Tector, Don Rodrigo Gomez, has in recent 
been acting to stabilize silver prices; 
Mexico is the world’s largest silver producer. 
en aon Strauss, vice president of the Amer- 
Smelting & Refining Co., which proc- 
per about 80 percent of the silver that 
M into the New York market, said the 
can central bank buys when production 
v in excess of consumption and vice 
ersa, 
14 This operation was carried on for about 
years and it has been done with more 
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uainted,” said Mr. Strauss in 1959. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


Or HOLDING SECRET MEETING 

CHANGE PRICES 5 

ee Federal grand jury in New York charged 

mill Domnpanſes with fixing prices of silver 

alectra acts used in jewelry, tableware, and 
Indi equipment. 

Y cted were Handy & Harman, New 

and Engelhard Industries, Inc., 
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Newark, N.J, which together account for 
90 percent of the $42 million annual sales of 
silver mill products for jewelry, tableware, 
and electrical equipment, the grand jury 
said. 

The indictment alleges the two companies 
have engaged since at least 1948 in a con- 
spiracy marked by secret discussions prior to 
each major price change. 

As a result of these activities, the grand 
jury charged competition was suppressed and 
the of the silver mill products was 
driven to an artificially high level. The 
maximum penalty under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act would be fines of 650,000 against 
each of the concerns. 

PROFITS CALLED MARGINAL 


In New York, Handy & Harman said: The 
product line involved [in the indictment] 
is one in which our profits at best have been 
and are marginal. We are consulting with 
counsel to determine our future course of 
action.” Engelhard Industries declined to 
comment. 


From the Wall Street Journal] 


MoNEY’s FAMILY TREE—KENNEDY AIMS To 
Cur Orr ONE or Its BRANCHES 


(By Arlen J. Large) 

“This certifies that there is on deposit in 
the of the United States $1 in silver 
payable to the bearer on demand.” 

Such is the familiar pledge inscribed above 
and below George Washington's portrait on 
the dollar bills carried in Americans’ pockets. 
If President Kennedy has his way, this pledge 
will be replaced someday by the more cryptic 
promise: “The United States of America will 
pay to the bearer on demand $1.” 

Mr. Kennedy, Treasury Secretary Dillon 
and swarms of monetary theorists are pre- 
pared to swear that this terse pledge—simi- 
lar to one already on most currency of larger 
denomination—is as good as the standing 
Offer of precious metal. Indeed, the opera- 
tion of the patchwork U.S. money system 
depends on everyone's acceptance of three 
types of paper currency as equally valuable, 
regardless of metallic backing. 

BANES SHOW NO PREFERENCE 


Most of the bills of $5 denomination and 
higher now outstanding are Federal Re- 
serve notes, tied almost inyisibly to gold. All 
of the $1 bills, 25 percent of the $5s and 
less than 1 percent of the $10s are backed 
directly by silver—a tie which the adminis- 
tration wants to cut eventually. A smatter- 


- ing of $5s and all of the actively circulated 


$2 bills are U.S. notes, not formally linked 
to any metal whatsoever. Banks channel the 
three kinds into general use without prefer- 
ence. “They don't care what we send them 
as long as it’s the right denomination,” says 
a Federal Reserve System official. 

But if a paper bill's technical lineage en- 
counters no snobbery at the cash register, 
the distinction between monetary families is 
still a matter of some interest, For one 
thing, Mr. Kennedy’s proposal to snip the 
verbal and legal ties between silver and 
some $2 billion of paper bills is likely to 
put the subject much in the news when 
Congress debates it next year. And if the 
legislation passes, it would eventually end 
the money system’s domestic reliance on 
precious metals, a reliance that has prevailed 
since the opening days of the Republic. 
Whether or not this is an alarming prospect 
depends partly on some notion of the pres- 
ent-day relationship between paper money 
and metal. It may be instructive, then, to 
poke around in money's family tree and ex- 
amine some of its denizens. 

About 80 percent of the country’s money, 
of course, is not paper currency at all, but 
peoples“ checking accounts. The ratio 
varies somewhat as people alter their way 
of paying for things; the economy’s heavy 
retail trade at Christmas, for example, means 


* 
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shoppers need a bigger proportion of their 
money in the form of bills and coin right 
now. 

TIED TO A CORPSE 


Paper money and coins in circulation to- 
taled $32.6 billion at last count—equal to 
$177.74 per person. Most of this is a $27.7 
billion family of paper currency tied to the 
historical corpse of the gold standard, which 
expired in 1933. The bills, called Federal 
Reserve notes, are tied loosely to the Treas- 
ury's $17 billion gold supply in this way: 

The physical gold in Fort Knox and other 
depositories is used as dollar-for-dollar back- 
ing for a ghostly family of yellow currency 
never seen by most people. These ornately- 
engraved “gold certificates,” whose $100,000 
denomination bears a portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson, are issued only to the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks around the country and never 
appear in general circulation. (Only $2.8 
billion of gold actually is represented by en- 
graved certificates; the rest is simply credited 
to the books of the Federal Reserve banks.) 

While it’s illegal for anyone to circulate 
gold certificates as money, these ethereal 
bills do perform a function for the family of 
Federal Reserve notes quite visible in the 
Nation’s wallets and cash registers. Each 
Federal Reserve bank can circulate through 
the commercial banking system up to $4 in 
Federal Reserve notes for every $1 it holds 
in gold certificates or credits. The gold cer- 
tificates thus provide a potential anti-infla- 
tionary ceiling on the amount of spending 
money that can be circulated. In this sense, 
the gold “backing” performs quite a dif- 
ferent function than it did before 1933, when 
some paper stood as a literal dollar-for- 
dollar substitute for gold. A series of Roose- 
veltian proclamations and congressional laws 
in 1933 and 1934 abolished this direct proxy 
relationship. 

Federal Reserve notes oarry the printed 
promise that the United States “will pay to 
the bearer on demand” either $5, $10, $20, $50 
or $100—without equating it with gold or 
any other metal; a fine-print notation simply 
says the bills are “legal tender” redeemable 
in “lawful money.” Higher Federal Reserve 
note denominations up to a $10,000 bill (with 
Salmon P. Chase's portrait) are in circula- 
tion and probably available at a big bank, 
but the Government hasn't printed any since 
1945. People who make unusual requests for 
giant denomination bills at banks are re- 
ported to the Government, and may get a 
checkup from a tax agent. 

Unlike Federal Reserve notes, the $2 bil- 
lion of silver certificates enjoy an old- 
fashioned dollar-for-dollar metallic backing. 
A $1 bill presented physically at the Treasury 
in Washington will get you a silver dollar 
containing 90 percent pure silver and a 10 
percent copper dilutant. Officially, there is 
a dollar’s worth of silver in a silver dollar— 
at the artificially high monetary value of 
$1.29 an ounce. The legal 371.25-grain 
(about 77/100 of an ounce) silver content of 
a dollar is the same, oddly enough, as the 
amount first decreed by Congress in 1792 
during the Washington administration. 

As an industrial commodity, the silver in 
a dollar is worth nearly 81 cents at current 
market prices. It is widely believed among 
sliver men that $1.29 an ounce represents a 
ceiling on silver prices; should the indus- 
trial market bids ever get higher than that, 
silver dollars would be worth more as metal 
than as money and it would be profitable to 
melt them down for sale to a sliver using 
factory. It also would be illegal. 

There are only 55 million silver dollars on 
deposit in the Treasury Building to handle 
the rare conversion demands and to keep 
the promise on the certificates honest. Most 
of the uncoined silver backing the outstand- 
ing certificates is not on deposit in the 
Treasury at all, but rests in the Govern- 
ment's bullion depositary at West Point. 

President Kennedy plans to retire gradually 
the existing $5 and $10 silver certificates, 
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using the 500 million ounces of monetary 
silver behind them for the manufacture of 
half dollars, and dimes. The re- 
tired certificates will be replaced with Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, redeemable only in lawful 
money. This phase of the plan, which needs 
no legislation, has already begun; the Treas- 
ury 80 far this month has removed 7.5 mil- 
lion ounces of silver from its monetary stock 
and transferred it to the supply available 
for coinage. 
The second stage of the plan requires legis- 
lation. Congress will be asked to allow the 
Federal Reserve to issue $1 denominations 
of Federal Reserve notes, which is not now 
permitted. This would free the rest of the 
silver supply for coinage. The Treasury’s 
intention is to withdraw 61 silver certificates 
slowly, completing the transition in perhaps 
30 years. 

SILVER VERSUS PLASTIC 

Once the monetary silver is exhausted by 
the Mint's coin factories, some future Treas- 
ury Secretary must face another decision: 
Should the Treasury once again enter the 
silver market to buy coinage metal, or could 

or some other commodity be sub- 

stituted as a coin ingredient? 

If silver certificates eventually disappear 
by the turn of the century, it would leave 
of 


US. notes already are the oldest continuously 
circulating kind of American paper money. 
They were first issued during the Civil War, 
when Congress sought to inflate the metallic- 
ally restricted money supply by issuing cur- 
rency not backed by anything but Uncle 
Sam's credit rating. 

U.S. notes, currently printed in $2 and 85 
denominations, were known in Civil War 
days as greenbacks, and they're still the 
only money really entitled to that name. 
There are exactly $346,681,016 of greenbacks 
now outstanding—an amount fixed by Con- 
gress in 1878 and still in force. 

Technically, U.S. notes are non-interest- 
bearing Treasury securities—regular LO. U. 
more nearly related to bonds than to metal- 
backed money. The debt“ represented by 
the notes is never paid off, because the worn- 
out notes retired from circulation are auto- 
matically replaced with fresh ones. Although 
US. notes are tied monetarily neither to gold 
nor silver, the Treasury does have $156 mil- 
lion of gold hooked to this currency by ob- 
solete legislation. 

Congress after the Civil War ordered the 
Treasury to accumulate a special fund to 
eventually pay off the greenbacks in gold. 
This is now impossible under the later laws 
forbidding any traffic in monetary gold, so 
the retirement metal now languishes in Fort 
Knox with no prospect of fulfilling its orig- 
inal function. 

The $5 greenbacks carry Lincoln's portrait, 
just like their Federal Reserve and silver cer- 
tificate cousins in that denomination. The 
$85 million in outstanding $2 greenbacks dis- 
play Thomas Jefferson. Treasury men say 
$2 bills are found mostly in New England, 
where people have become accustomed to 
using them. They're rather unpopular in 
most other parts of the country, except in 
the immediate vicinity of racetracks, partly 
because of a belief that the bills are bad luck. 

SOME DUTIES WOULD REMAIN 


Extinction of the silver certificate family 
of currency still would leave some important 
duties for monetary metal. Gold would re- 
tain its theoretical link with Federal Reserve 
currency, standing as a barrier to unlimited 
money creation. And the international 
value of the dollar would continue to be tied 
directly to gold, through the Treasury's 
readiness to exchange gold for dollars held 
by other countries. 

But for the domestic economy, Govern- 
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ment money are almost unanimous 
in their belief that the nation has outgrown 


of preference for any particular family of 
currency is cited as proof that money’s value 
now is reckoned wholly by its actual power 
in the marketplace. It's this value that 
must be maintained, observed Federal Re- 


y functioning 
ciently for the maximum benefit of all.” 


Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted, I include the following article 
regarding U.S. monetary silver policies: 


equipment in 
ear he ee At the same 
time, thinness of profit margins, together 
with high taxes, makes it difficult for bakers 
to accumulate the capital needed to pay for 
the new equipment. A price control—or 
“hanging a baker or two”—can hardly have 


living and depreciate the value of the dollar, 
so much the better. 
YREE MARKET FOR SILVER 

Much has been written about the $5.8 bil- 
llon decline in the US. gold reserve over the 
past 4 years. Meanwhile, almost unnoticed 
by the general public, a drain on U.S. silver 
stocks has set in. Even though the current 
decline dates back only to the summer of 
1959, and has been of far smaller magnitude 
than in the case of go 
question was posed for the US. e 

The problem is being resolved in a sensible 
way. On November 29, at the direction of the 
President, the Treasury discontinued sales 
of silver for use in the arts and industry. 

To assure adequate supplies of the metal 
for subsidiary coinage—halves, quarters, and 
dimes—the President instructed the Treas- 
ury to reduce circulation of silver certificates, 
which tie up silver bullion as backing. He 
sald that he would ask Congress next year 
to authorize the Federal Reserve Banks to 
issue $1 bills (practically all of which today 
are silver certificates) and also to repeal the 
Silver Purchase Acts. The program as a 
whole “will permit the establishment [in the 
United States] of a broad market for trading 
in silver on a current and forward basis com- 
parable to the markets in which other com- 
modities are traded.” 

In the London free market, the initial re- 
action was a rise from the equivient of 
93.83 cents per ounce on November 28 to 
99.40 cents on the 29th. In New York, the 
market price advanced from 913% cents to 
$1,075. 


October 19 


* United States Treasury officials have had 
the silver problem under close study for some 
time and have had meetings with repre- 
sentatives of producers and users. On Oc- 
tober 9 silver matters were transferred from 
the Bureau of the Mint to a new Office of 
Domestic Gold and Silver Operations under 
the direct supervision of Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
monetary affairs. 

The decision to discontinue sales was 


Treasury holdings 

U.S. silver stocks on June 30, 1959, exceeded 
3.4 billion fine ounces, the greatest aggrega- 
tion of the white metal ever accumulated by 
any nation. However, all but 212 million 
ounces of this silver was tied up in coin- 
age or as collateral behind silver certificates, 
which constitute about 7 percent of our total 
paper currency circulation. Since June 1959, 
Treasury holdings of free silver have 

from 212 million ounces to 22 million ounces. 
Treasury free silver has not been going 
out in exports; it has been absorbed by con- 
stant growth in our silver currency circula- 
tion and sales for use here in the arts and 
industry. The discontinuance of Treasury 
sales theoretically could lead to an advance 
in price to $1.29 per fine ounce, the point at 
which redemption of silver certificates would 
be the cheapest way for users to get the 
metal. 

The potentiality of retirement of silver 
certificates would put an automatic 
on the price of the metal for a long time to 
come. Few practical observers expect that 
the price of silver will rise to anything like 
$1.29, particularly since the Treasury will 
take care of its requirements for subsidiary 
silver coinage by retiring silver certificates. 
In the view of Mr. Simon D. Strauss of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., as re- 
ported in the November issue of the Engl- 
neering & Mining Journal, a price of $1.10 
would bring out quantities of hoarded sil ver 
and stimulate exploration and new produo- 
tion. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The silver problem today cannot be fully 
understood. without recalling a few salient 


establish in 1792 a bimetallic gold and silver 
standard. This failed to work, because the 
relative values of the two metals did not 
stand still, and gold emerged as the dominant 
monetary base with silver playing a sub- 
sidiary role. The pound sterling, once 3 
pound of silver, became the leading currency 
of the world after the Napoleonic wars as 4 
gold sovereign. Other nations, save Chins. 
generally and gradually shifted to a gold or 
gold-exchange standard. 

The decline of silver was powerfully re- 
sisted in the United States which, from about 
1871 to 1900, was the world’s biggest pro- 
ducer of the metal and also had a large agri- 
cultural population that attributed falling 
commodity prices to shortages of money: 
Since 1873, when the United States formall¥ 
abandoned bimetallism, Congress at various 
times has passed laws requiring the 
to purchase silver not only for use in sub- 
sidiary coinage but also as backing for paper 
silver certificates. The United States has 
thus accumulated a hoard of some 1.8 billion 
ounces of silver to implement the rights 
holders of $2 billon-odd silver certificates to 
redeem them, 

The silver purchase laws in force are th® 
Silver Purchase Acts of 1934 and 1946. 
Presidential proclamation in December 1933: 
when the New York market price was 
cents, prescribed that the Treasury sb 
pay 64.64 cents per fine ounce for domes 


1962 


tically mined silver. After several changes 
made by Presidential proclamations, the 

price became fixed by legislation—in 
1939 at 71.11 cents and in 1946 at 90.5 cents, 
the level presently prevailing. Silver pur- 
chases were also conducted abroad, but aban- 
doned in 1942 after they disrupted the world 
market and forced China off the silver 
Standard. 

Between 1942 and 1959, apart from lend- 
lease transactions in silver, U.S. silver stocks 
Were further enlarged out of domestic pro- 
duction. The arts and industry, for the 
Most part, could satisfy their needs from 
Cheaper sources abroad. Since 1959 the 
World price has been above the Treasury’s 
80.5 cent buying price, with the result that 
the Treasury has been getting little silver. 

While earlier silver legislation had partic- 
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ularly in mind assistance to producers and 
increase of money supply, the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1946 took account of the problems of 
silver users and authorized Treasury sales. 
The selling price, until discontinued on 
November 29, was 91 cents per ounce at the 
San Francisco mint and somewhat higher 
in Denver and New York. Treasury selling, 
restricted to domestic users, held down the 
open market price in New York—quoted since 
1959 at 913, cents by Handy & Harman, lead- 
ing fabricators of gold and silver in the 
United States. In London, which is now the 
principal free market for silver as well as for 
gold, the price over the past 2 years has been 
ranging between 92 and 94 cents. The higher 
London price, explained by enlarged demand 
for silver abroad, has been diverting supplies 
which used to go to the American market. 


Silver in the United States 
[In millions of fine ounces} 
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ABOUT 110 MILLION OUNCE ANNUAL DEFICIENCY 


Most silver production is concentrated in 
North America. In the 20th century the 
United States has been displaced by Mexico 
as the world’s largest producer; Canada holds 
third place. As the top section of the next 
chart [not printed in Recorp] shows, silver 
production in the United States—except in 
1959 when output was depressed by strikes— 
has held near a level of 40 million fine ounces 
a year. Silver coinage alone has been taking 
somewhat more than this amount in recent 
years. With net usage in industry and the 
arts upward of 100 million ounces a year, 
the U.S. silver deficiency has exceeded 110 
million ounces annually since 1959. Al- 
though complete figures are lacking for a 
full accounting of supplies and uses, the 
following table shows the changing picture: 


Uses: 
Industry and arts 
Coinage 


1959 1960 | 1961 


23.0 a. | 


1 40,0 


1958 | 1959 1960 1061 


r sees passa mh tobe eceetine! 27 9.2 20. 6 128.5 
Excess of commercial imports over exports.| 1 59,9 14.9 18.4 7. 4 
101. 102.0 | 1104.0 || Changes in U.S. Treasury's stocks: 
41.4 46.0 148.0 6 74.8 | —27.1 | —5L.6 | 4—91. 1 
— ’—— — — FÄ P (TTT 17.5 | —10.3 | —16.0 | 16.9 
142. 4 148.0) 1152.6 — . — 
119.4 111.2 112.0 B ĩðͤ v +33.3 | +92,3 | —40.4 | —67.6 108. 0 
24.1 45.0 335.9 
45.0 157| 0 


A Tentative estimates. 
: Through 5 1961, 
à Not available. 

Through Nov. 21, 1961. 


The deficiency of U.S. production has been 
covered by 


silver have dried up and regular com- 
imports have been falling off with 
the rise in silver usage abroad. 

The lower section of the chart gives a 
Picture of production and consumption of 
the metal in the rest of the free world. Ac- 
to estimates by Handy & Harman, 
qusumption has reached the level of pro- 
uction, about 170 million fine ounces a 
Usage in the arts and industry abroad 
now takes ‘three-quarters of the new produc- 

The United Kingdom, India, and 
fatistan withdrew silver coins from circula- 
as a means of facilitating return of 
Metal obtained under lend-lease during the 
thus adding to world silver supplies. 
new silver coinage programs in France 
and Italy are currently adding to needs for 
monetary silver abroad. 
ma BUS, on the basis of figures for the 2 years, 
dungen erlean shortage of some 110 million 
age. Or also a measure of free world short- 
8 Offerings from Red China, for balance- 
the ments reasons, have been reported in 
n Aa as likely to reach 40 million ounces 
or 861. These, believed to come from stocks 
surrendered to the Government, have 
Eu Supplementing supplies in Western 


The 


15 


natural effect of the silver shortage 
to firm up world prices and this 
is strengthened now that the U.S. 
has dropped out as a seller. A rise 
will stimulate production though 
be borne in mind that most of the 
silver is produced from ores bearing 
lead, zinc, and gold. Thus, prices 
er me have infiuences on silver 
that a om. There is, however, no doubt 
metal Sustained advance in the price of the 
Supp could produce a sizable increase in 

ly by stim exploration and new 
l oduction as well as by inducing a melting 


pal 


* Stocks securing silver certificates, and silver coin in the hands of the Treasury. 
Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Commerce, and U.S, Treasury. 


down of silver coins—the kind of automatic 
demonetization that has occurred so often 
over the world’s history when hard money 
has become worth more as metal than as 
money. 
MORE THAN 3.3 BILLION OUNCE U.S. STOCKS 
Along with gold, silver coins and objects of 
art are often held in many parts of the world 
as stores of value. No one can say for sure 
what the aggregate amount might be or how 
much would be turned back into metal at any 
given price level. But it is possible to meas- 
ure U.S. silver stocks in forms of coins, re- 
serves against silver certificates, and Treasury 
free silver. As brought out in the next 
chart, these stocks aggregate more than 33 
billion fine ounces, an amount that dwarfs 
the calculated annual shortage of 110 mil- 
lion ounces a year. Of this stock, about 12 
billion ounces represent the content of sub- 
sidiary silver coins—dimes, quarters, and half 
dollars. These would not be worth more as 
silver than as money unless the price of the 
metal rose above $1.38 per fine ounce. 
There is somewhat limited circulation of 
standard silver dollars, which, technically, 
would be worth their weight in silver con- 
tent if the price rose to $1.29. But the bulk 
of the U.S. silver stock consists of bars or 
bullion held in reserve for redemption of 
silver certificates. Since silver certificates 
are payable to the bearer on demand in 
silver, this silver bullion could be drawn 
upon and presumably would be if the price 
of the metal got up much beyond $1.29. 
The simplest way for the Treasury to save 
on silver is gradually to withdraw silver 
certificates, freeing silver bullion for use in 
subsidiary coinage. Under present law, 
certificates in denominations of $5 and 
higher can be replaced in circulation by Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. Further huge amounts 
of silver are tied up behind 61 bills. These 
can be replaced by Federal Reserve notes if 
Congress accepts the President’s recom- 
mendation and authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve banks to issue notes in the $1 
denomination. 


With all our silver treasure, there is no 
need to follow the example of some other 
countries which have totally demonetized 
silver and swung over to cheaper metals for 
all coins. We can afford to keep silver in 
subsidiary coinage. 

‘TIME TO RESTORE A FREE MARKET 

It is clear, from the most competent esti- 
mates available, that the world’s silver pro- 
duction can be fully absorbed by industry 
and the arts. It should be clear, also, that 
satisfaction of these growing needs should 
have a prior claim on new supplies. Gold 
has the primary function of serving as a re- 
serye behind currencies. Silver, long ago 
displaced from this position, has earned a 
critically important place as an industrial 
commodity, with its rare properties of non- 
corrosiveness and conductivity. People may 
not realize that they are consuming silver, 
in nitrate form, when they take pictures. Ap- 
plications in electricity, electronics, and mis- 
siles are essential and growing, 4 

Silver purchase legislation in the United 
States has had purposes of enlarging the 
money supply and raising prices for the 
benefit of producers. Whatever could be 
said for the programs in generations past, 
they are assuredly inappropriate in a world 
that wants price stability rather than price 
inflation. The opportune moment arrived 
when, with a minimum impact on silver 
prices, the Treasury was able to drop out 
and let the free market do the job of equat- 
ing supply and demand. 

Bilis have been repeatedly introduced in 
Congress—though never before with the en- 
dorsement of the administration—to repeal 
the existing silver purchase legislation, in- 
cluding the special 50-percent tax on profits 
from market transactions in silver imposed 
under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to dis- 
courage speculation in the metal. This tax 
which has never brought in any significant 
revenue, will have to be abolished if we want 
to have a market for silver comparable in 
efficiency to those for other commodities. 
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Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted, I include the following article 
regarding U.S. monetary silver policies: 

[From the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle] 
War SHovutp Be Done Asour MONETARY 
SILVER PROGRAM 


(By Herbert M. Bratter) 


Siver mines in this country have been 
benefiting from subsidy legislation in the 
guise of monetary legislation continuously 
since 1933 under one law or another. 

Under present law, producers of newly 
mined domestic silver may sell it on the open 
market, or, if they regard it to their ad- 
vantage, to the U.S. mints. If they sell to the 
mints, it is self-evident that they have a 
greater advantage in so doing than would 
accrue from selling on the open market. ` 

THE SUBSIDY AND ITS RESULT 


Imagine a solid cube of sterling silver 
measuring almost 62 feet in each direction. 
That is how much silver is today lying idle 


monetary policy. Actually the motive was 
not concerned with our currency system, but 
with the enrichment of silver miners, 


co, which soon after the silver laws were en- 


this purpose was the Bland-Allison Act of 
1878. This called for the mints to buy silver 
and coin it into standard silyer dollars. It 
was at the start that the public 
would object to handling the millions of 
“cartwheels” which were to be minted under 
this law. So the law introduced the silver 
certificate, redeemable dollar for dollar in 
silver coins. The Bland-Ailison cartwheels 
thus were forced into circulation by proxy. 
Other silver purchase acts were passed to 
please the silver Senators and their allies 
in 1890, 1918, 1933, 1934, 1939, and 1946. 
Today, as a result of these acts of Congress, 
milliions of brand new silver dollar coins with 
ancient dates lie in bags in the vaults, along- 
side endless stacks of bar allver—all held as 
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security for the small-denomination bills we 
use as currency. Mr, Hardy in his article 
states that “silver certificates are circulat- 
ing money which are backed by silver on 
deposit at the Treasury and are payable in 
silver on demand.” Indeed, silver propa- 
gandists claim that the silver certificate is 
today the only U.S. money that is redeemable 
in metal, now that the Government does not 
pay out gold coin domestically. But this 
claim is both false and meaningless. It is 
false because under the law any form of US. 
currency is exchangeable for any other form 
of currency. You may obtain silver dollars 
with Federal Reserve notes or greenbacks as 
readily as with silver certificates. It is mean- 
ingless because no one wants to exchange 
paper money for heavy silver dollars contain- 
ing only 70 cents worth of silver. 

If all our $1 and $5 bills were marked: 
“This note is by law legal tender for its face 
value but is not redeemable in any way,” the 
public still would accept them as readily as 
now, because we simply must have folding 
money to transact our daily business and, so 
long as the Government's printing presses do 
not run wild, any official banknotes will be 
acceptable. Few of us realize that almost 
every dollar bill we see came into being 
through the silver mining holdup. Foreign 
silver buying by the Treasury has stopped, 
but the domestic subsidy is now a permanent 
law. 


SILVER SPECULATORS TRAIL DISCREETLY STOPPED 

The Treasury, in a belated effort to block 
the senseless silver drive, compiled a list of 
silver speculators. The trall led right to the 
steps of the Senate Office Building. There 
it discreetly stopped. Nonetheless, the Con- 


The 1934 act was a compromise that fell 
short of reviving bimetallism. ‘Theoretically 
we still adhered to the gold standard. But 
the stated goal was to increase our stock of 
monetary silver until its “monetary value” 
should equal one-fourth of the value of our 


received $1,084 million. Since the Treasury 
for the silver by issuing silver certific- 
to the “cost value” thereof, it is 
argued that the program has cost the Treas- 
The silver 


made with newly 


over, under other silver laws US. mines have 
received more than $700 million for newly 


SUBSIDIES TO MINES AND USERS COMPARED 


While, thanks to American Treasury pur- 
chases, silver has been taken out of mone- 
tary use in many fore countries, indus- 
triai uses for the metal have greatly in- 
creased. After World War II the metal had 
become so scarce that silverware, chemical, 
film, and other manufacturers were forced 
by the existence of the silver mining subsidy 
to seek legislation allowing the Treasury to 
sell idle silver to U.S. industry. The 
bloc 52 consented to this, provided that 
the US. ts should be forever open to 
deposits of silver at the guaranteed price of 
9044 cents an ounce, This was done, The 
domestic subsidy, previously limited, was 
made perpetual Sales to industry, optional 
with the Treasury, were authorized at the 
same price, Thus, whenever silver sells in 
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the market at above the mentioned price, 
any purchases which industry is allowed to 
make from the Treasury include a subsidy to 
the extent of the excess, 

How this arrangement has worked out in 
practice the figures reveal. During the last 
10 fiscal years mining companies found it to 
their financial advantage to sell about 288 
million ounces of silver to the mints, while 
users found it to their advantage to buy some 
30,700,000 ounces from the mints. The ar- 
Tangement appears to have favored the 
miners by almost 10 to 1. 

Ever since the Treasury started taking in 
silver in 1933, thereby reducing the market 
supply, American silver consumers have been 
paying more than necessary for the metal. 
Silver is an element of cost in a wide range 
of American industrial products, not only 
civilian but military. 

UNIMPORTANCE OF SILVER MINING 

Silver mining is an activity of rather mi- 
nute importance to the American economy. 

In the seven silver States in 1933 silver 
produced was only 6.47 percent of the value 
of all minerals produced there; and equaled 
only 2.59 percent of the same seven States’ 
farm income. These percentages declined 
while silver was subsidized. In 1937 only 
eighty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the total accountable income of the seven 
silver States came from their silver output. 
For the Nation as a whole silver was of micro- 
scopic unimportance. Newly mined silver in 
1937 accounted for only elght one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the U.S. total ac- 
countable income. Yet this was the industry 
which has cost the Nation many hundreds of 
millions of dollars since 1933. How was this 
program put over? 

HOW SILVER BECAME SUBSIDIZED 


The answer is simple. Seven States ac- 
counted for 14 Senators, or about a seventh 
of the Senate. Given the Senate’s rules 

debate, this bloc of Senators were in a posi- 
tion to hold up vital measures unless bought 
off. Because silver has been used as money 
for centuries, and because the great depres- 
sion had awakened the always present infla- 
tion sentiment in the farm belt the silver 


aided, as mentioned, the 
outside organizations and individuals moti- 
vated by the possibility of private gain 
Lobbying efforts were intense. 

HARDY’S PLEA UNCONVINCING 


Mr. Hardy's article calls the silver program 
“one of the pillars of our monetary system“: 
a “bulwark.” Gold, he says, is needed—in 
some way he does not identify for larger 
denominations and silver for smaller. 
There is not the slightest basis in U.S. law 
for this strange distinction made by the 
mine president. 

Mr. Hardy offers us some economic theories 
as to intrinsio value and demand and supply- 
He says: 

BA opr ree in New England are some- 
joined by various economists of the 
armchair variety whose advocacy of a totally 
currency stumbles when it encoun- 
eters the principle of intrinsic value, the onl¥ 
monetary theory that has been su 
throughout all the history of mankind.” 

New sources of silver will have to be found. 
Mr. Hardy notes, adding: 

“The age-old laws of supply and demand 
could bring that about [ah] by an increas? 
in the price of silver unless the proponents 
of repeal are able to stall the process by raid- 
ing the Treasury.” 

How Mr. Hardy would define an armehalr 
economist” we can only imagine. His ow? 
economic consultant is the only American 
economist known to the writer since 1933 
who has defended the silver program. Prob- 
ably all other economists sit in armchairs. 

As for Mr. Hardy's reference to “intrinsið 
value“ and “demand and supply,” there 
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Seems to be some inconsistency in his reason- 
ing. The mercantilist“ economists of the 
18th century believed—as does Mr. Hardy— 
that it was good for a nation to import and 
hoard silver, but bad to export it. They pre- 
ferred gold and silver to other forms of 
Wealth. Thinkers of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies conceived of value as inherent in 

as “intrinsic.” The evolution of an 
exchange and money economy changed this. 
Money, it was learned, is generally not 
Wanted for itself, as millions of unredeemed 
Silver certificates bear witness. 

So, by the end of the mercantilist period 
Value had come to be generally regarded as 
What Hardy calls an extrinsic market phe- 
nomenon dependent upon exchange, Ex- 

c value was seen to be dependent on 
d and supply. 
But enough of armchair economics. 
THE SENATE BILL 

Mr. Hardy's article argues that to accept 

the Senate bill S. 3410 will put an added 
n on an overstrained gold reserve, if 
Reserve notes are substituted for out- 
Standing silver certificates. This “would 
Create more fiat money,” he adds, ignoring 
the fact that all silver certificates and stand- 
ard silver dollars are and always have been 

t money since 1878. 

It should be noted that the bill, S. 3410 
and its House counterpart H.R. 11744, do not 
Tequire the substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for silver certificates. The bill relieves 
the of the present obligation to 
hold “$1 in silver” as security for each $1 
Of silver certificates. Instead of that 100 

t reserve, the bill would in effect let 
the reduce the reserve as low as it 
Wishes, The bill, in fact, does not require 
the Treasury to hold any silver for the re- 

tion of silver certificates, Instead, it 

, as does existing law, that silver cer- 

Hiicates shall be exchangeable for any other 

orm of lawful money. All our money do- 
cally is flat money. 

. Hardy regards the bill as a silver users’ 
Tald on the Treasury. Such a charge, com- 
ng from a beneficiary of the mining subsidy, 

ironical. The silver bloc engineered a suc- 
Session of raids, not on the Treasury, but 

ugh the device of “monetary legislation,” 
On the general public. 
~ SILVER ACT'S GOAL AN ANACHRONISM 


The 1934 Silver Purchase Act's stated ob- 
jective of building up our stock of monetary 
port to one-fourth the total of gold and 

Ver is meaningless so far as our monetary 
sily is concerned. In that system any 

er reserves at all are an anachronism. 
103 n the act was passed the ratio was about 
bu Percent. In 1954, after all the silver 
tor ug. the ratio was up to only 15 percent, 
Meanwhile our gold stock had grown. 
arn that we have a balance of payments defi- 
8 are losing gold to foreigners, the ratio 
reached 18.4 percent. If we lose a few 
oan billions of gold the silver-gold ratio 
&utomatically reach the 1934 objective. 


PRESENTS A SILVER PROGRAM 
1 What should be done about silver? New 
tion 
idie 


Purchases” longer be subsidized by Treasury 
„whether mandatory or optional. 
the Treasury should be directed by 
meet its coinage needs for bullion 
The Past silver acquisitions, 
requirement that the Treasury keep 
standin in silver as reserve for each out- 
There 8 silver certificate should be repealed. 
— no good reason why the silver dollar 
To be retained in our currency system. 
the the extent that silver is not needed by 
dimes ate to satisfy the public demand for 
Quarters, and half dollars, all surplus 
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silver in the should be gradually 
sold. The law should authorize and direct 
the Treasury to sell silver in its discretion, 
wherever and whenever advantageous to the 
Government. 

The vast official silver hoard cannot be sold 
overnight without drastic effects on the sil- 
ver market. But over a period of years it 
can be sold. The silver should not be in- 
definitely withheld from sale just because it 
would have to be sold at less than the arti- 
ficial value at which most of it is carried on 
the Treasury’s books. Nor does it follow 
from the foregoing that it would necessarily 
have to be sold at less than the cost to this 
country. 

Any losses in terms of book value would 
in the first place offset seignorage or profit 
taken by the Treasury while putting the pur- 
chased silver into the monetary system at a 
valuation above the metal's cost. As neces- 
sary and as incurred through sales of silver, 
book losses should be charged against the 
budget, Just as the seignorage was credited 
to the budget. 

Whatever the Treasury can get for the sil- 
ver in years to come will be better than what 
the Government is getting for surplus farm 
products, which are either given away as 
foreign aid or sold abroad for unspendable 
foreign currencies. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
a few words concerning the loyal and 
dedicated service my colleague, the Hon- 
orable James C. Davis, of Georgia, has 
rendered to the people of his State and 
country during his 16 years of service 
as a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to serve on the District of Columbia 
Committee with Judge Davis, as he is 
familiarly referred to by his friends, dur- 
ing my first term of office. I would not 
want the record to show that the ad- 
mirers of our colleague all come from 
one State, or section of the country, or 
from one side of the aisle. At times, I 
have differed as far as convictions were 
concerned on legislative issues with 
Judge Davis, but never once have I failed 
to recognize the fact that he was moti- 
vated by personal integrity and deepest 
concern. He had a quality to be ad- 
mired by all of his colleagues, the deter- 
mination to stand for what he thought 
was right under all circumstances. He 
is highly respected by both sides of the 
aisle and is noted for his unswerving 
loyalty to his country, his conscientious 
dedication to his job and his sterling 
character. His office lights burned from 
early morning to late at night. Judge 
Davis will be remembered as a vigorous 
Congressman and a stout-hearted Amer- 
ican. I wish for him and his family 
much happiness and the blessing of good 
fortune in his future pursuits. 
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Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to add my voice to the 
chorus of regretful goodbyes which are 
being said to our esteemed and valued 
colleague, the Honorable James C. Davis. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
Judge Davis for only 2 years, but during 
this time I have come to entertain for 
him the highest respect and regard. As 
a freshman Member of the 87th Con- 
gress, I recall with appreciation the 
many kindnesses and courtesies which 
he extended to me and his unfailing in- 
terest and cooperation in any matter dis- 
cussed with him. 

Judge Davis has upheld the highest 
traditions of this body, and his presence 
and his influence will be greatly missed 
in these Halls. His devotion to con- 
stitutional principles and his adherence 
to what he believed to be right, never 
yielding to the blandishments of political 
expediency or the theory of the easy way 
out, have endeared him to all of us as a 
person of high and undeviating principle. 
He will be missed but his influence will 
still be felt in his State and Nation. He 
is a fine southern gentleman and a dis- 
tinguished public servant, whom it was 
an honor and a privilege to know. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On October 15, 1962; 

H.R. 1663. An act for the relief of Dr. Hans 
J. V. Tiedemann and family; 

H.R. 6371. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
limitation on retirement income, and with 
respect to the taxable year for which the 
deduction for interest paid will be allowable 
to certain building and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and cooperative banks; 

H.R. 7781. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land in Prince 
Georges County, Md., to the Silver Hill Vol- 
untary Fire Department and Rescue Squad; 

H.R. 8269. An act for the relief of Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Duisberg; 

H.R. 8517, An act to grant emergency ofi- 
cer's retirement benefits to certain persons 
who did not qualify therefor because their 
applications were not submitted before May 
25, 1929; 

H.R. 8563, An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia to per- 
mit certain policies to be issued to members 
of duly organized national veterans’ organi- 
zations; 
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H.R, 9045. An act to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended; 

H.R.9669. An act for the relief of Molly 
Ewauk; 

H.R. 10501. An act for the relief of Kenyon 
B. Zahner; 

HR. 12135. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for 
the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code; and for other purposes; 

H.R, 12217. An act for the relief of George 
Edward Leonard; 

H.R. 12434. An act to facilitate the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other purposes; 
and 

HR. 12708. An act to increase the jurisdic- 
tion of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions, to change the 
names of the court, and for other purposes. 

On October 17, 1962: 

HR. 7932. An act to amend the act of 
July 2, 1948, so as to repeal portions thereof 
relating to residual rights in certain land 
on Santa Rosa Island, Fla.; 

H.R. 10620. An act to amend section 213 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the maximum limitations on the 
amount allowable as a deduction for med- 
ical, dental, etc., expenses, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 11586. An act to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other p 

H.R. 12648. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12820. An act to validate the coverage 
of certain State and local employees in the 
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State of Arkansas under the agreement en- 
tered into by such State pursuant to section 
218 of the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 12900. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and certain river basin com- 
missions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; 

ER. 13273. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.J. Res. 489. Joint resolution to provide 
protection for thé golden eagle; and 

HJ. Res. 907. Joint resolution providing 
that the 88th Congress shall assemble at 
noon on Wednesday, January 9, 1963. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his-agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 7 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Daily Digest 


BILLS SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT 
New Laws 


(For last listing of public laws, see Dioksr, p. D969, 
October 16, 1962) 


H.R. 10650, Revenue Act of 1962, Signed on October 
16, 1962 (P.L. 87-834). ; 

H.R. 8556, requiring applicants for National Science 

oundation scholarships to take an oath of allegiance 
to the U.S. Signed on October 16, 1962 (P.L. 87-835). 

HR. 9199, for the relief of certain officers and enlisted 
Personnel of the 1202d Civil Affairs Group, Fort Hamil- 
ton, Brooklyn, N.Y. Signed on October 16, 1962 (P.L. 
87-836), 

S. 2795, prohibiting the use by private collecting or 
detective agencies of insignia, ctc., tending to convey 
iMpression that such agency is one of the D.C. govern- 
Ment. Signed on October 16, 1962 (P.L. 87-837). 

p R. 11099, authorizing establishment within the 
R of a National Institute of Child Health and 
uman Development and a National Institute of Gen- 
Stal Medical Sciences. Signed on October 17, 1962 
(PL, 87-838). 
125 3389, to promote the foreign commerce of the U.S. 
ough the use of mobile trade fairs. Signed on Oc- 
18, 1962 (P.L. 87-839). l 
. >. 1658, to prohibit transportation of gambling devices 
18 aterstate and foreign commerce. Signed on October 
16, 1962 (P.L. 87-840). 
>. 3679, authorizing funds to enable the U.S. to extend 
an invitation to the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the U.N. to hold a World Food Congress in the U.S. 
m 1963. Signed on October 18, 1962 (P.L. 87-841). 
cs J. Res, 712, authorizing changes in the design for 
8 emorial to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Signed 

n October 18, 1962 (P.L. 87-842). 

75 R 12580, fiscal 1963 appropriations for the Depart- 
ane of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
ay agencies. Signed on October 18, 1962 (P.L. 


H.R. 9804, for the relief of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Signed on October 18, 1962 (P.L. 87-844). 

H.R. 10931, to revise and codify the general and 
permanent laws relating to the Canal Zone and to enact 
the Canal Zone Code. Signed on October 18, 1962 (P.L. 
87-845). : 

H.R. 7283, providing for payment of certain World 
War II losses to American nationals. Signed on Octo- 
ber 22, 1962 (P.L. 87-846). 

H.R. 11899, to provide for a Federal telecommunica- 
tions fund. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-847). 

H.R. 7781, conveyance of certain land in Iowa. 
Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-848). 

H.R. 8140, to strengthen the criminal laws relating to 
bribery, graft, and conflicts of interest. Signed on Oc- 
tober 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-849). 

H.R. 6190, to provide for the replacement for veterans 
of certain prosthetic appliances destroyed as a result of 
accidents. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-850). 

S. 3451, providing relief for residential occupants 
unpatented mining claims upon which valuable im- 
provements have been placed. Signed on October 23, 
1962 (P.L. 87-851). 

H.R. 8355, authorizing executive agencies to grant 
easements on real property of the U.S. under the con- 
trol of such agencies. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 
87-852). ; 

HR. 555, for the relief of Elmore County, Ala. 
Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-853). 

H.R. 5700, to designate certain contract carriers as 
carriers of bonded merchandise. Signed on October 23, 
1962 (P.L. 87-854). a a 

H. R. 8563, to permit veterans’ organizations domi- 
ciled in the D.C. to furnish group life insurance to their 
members. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-855). 

H.R. 8874, to authorize certain banks to invest in 
corporations whose purpose is to provide clerical serv- 
ices for them. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-856). 

H.R. 6836, to provide that injury or disease aggravated 
by performance of duty shall constitute a third category 


D971 


D972 


for service-connected disability of D.C. policemen and 
firemen. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-857). 

H.R. 8952, relating to conditions under which special 
constructive sale price rule is to apply for purposes of 
certain manufacturers’ excise taxes. Signed on October 
23, 1962 (P.L. 87-858). 

H.R. 5260, to make permanent the existing suspen- 
sions of tax on first domestic processing of certain oils, 
acids, salts, and combinations thereof. Signed on Oc- 
tober 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-859). 

H.R. 7932, to repeal legislation reserving to the U.S. 
the right to take control of certain property on Santa 
Rosa Island, Fla. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 


* 

H. R. 9045, to amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act regarding U.S. interest in certain copyrights and 
trademarks. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-861). 

H.R. 10708, to amend the Rural Electrification Act 
regarding communications service involving electrical 
transmission of sounds, pictures, etc. Signed on Octo- 
ber 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-862). 

H.R. 10620, increasing the maximum limitations on 
the amount allowable as a deduction for medical, dental, 
etc., expenses, Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87- 
863). 

H.J. Res. 907, providing for the convening of the 88th 
Congress at noon Wednesday, January 9, 1963. Signed 
on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-864). 

H.R. 10936, to permit the Postmaster General to ex- 
tend contract mail routes up to 100 miles during the 
contract term. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 
87-865). 

H.R. 12135, Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962. 
Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-866). 

H.R. 12276, fiscal 1963 appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 
87-867). 

H.R. 10541, to assist States and communities to carry 
out intensive vaccination programs, Signed on October 
23, 1962 (P.L. 87-868). 

H.R. 12434, to facilitate in several regards the work 
of the. U. S. Forest Service. Signed on October 23, 1962 
(P.L. 87-869). 

H.R. 12599, relating to the income tax treatment of 
terminal railroad corporations and their shareholders. 
Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-870). 

H.R. 10002, for the relief of civilian employees of the 
New York Naval Shipyard and the San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard erroneously in receipt of certain wages due to 
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a misinterpretation of Navy civilian personnel instruc- 
tion. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-871). 

H.R. 13175, fiscal 1963 appropriations for foreign aid. 
Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-872). 

H.R. 12708, increasing the jurisdiction in civil actions 
of the D.C. municipal court, and changing the name of 
such court. Signed on October 23, 1962 (P.L. 87-873). 

H.R. 13273, omnibus rivers and harbors and flood 
control authorizations. Signed on October 23, 1962 
(P.L. 87-874). d 

H.R. 8517, to grant retirement benefits to certain 
emergency officers who did not qualify therefor because 
their applications were not submitted before May 25; 
1929. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-875). 

H.R. 6371, to increase the amount of retirement in- 
come credit, and prescribing different limitations for 
individuals under age 72. Signed on October 24, 1962 
(P.L. 87-8796). N 

H.R. 11586, providing a 2-year extension of authority 
for construction differential subsidies which may be paid 
under the Merchant Marine Act. Signed on October 
24, 1962 (P.L. 87-877). 

H.R. 12820, to validate the coverage of certain State 
and local employees of Arkansas under the agreement 
entered into by such State pursuant to section 218 of the 
Social Security Act. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 
87-878). 

H.R. 12648, fiscal 1963 appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Signed on October 24, 1 
(P.L 87-879). 

H.R. 12900, fiscal 1963 appropriations for public 
works. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-880). 

S. 1447, to increase salaries of D.C. teachers. Sign 
on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-881). 

S. 3705, to increase salaries of D.C. policemen and 
firemen. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-882). 

S.J. Res. 208, establishing a Commission to plan tof 
the celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the Battle 
of Lake Erie. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-883) 

H.J. Res. 489, to provide protection for the golden 
eagle. Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-884). 

S. 3361, to facilitate entry of alien skilled specialists. 
Signed on October 24, 1962 (P.L. 87-885). 

Correction: Due to a typographical error the Résumé 
of Congressional Activity of the 87th Congress, ad s¢* 
sion, printed on October 16, 1962, showed five vetoes as 
having been overridden. This figure should have been 
blank as no congressional action was taken on any 


vetoes. 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
Session of the Eighty-seventh Congress will be published not later 
than Friday, November 2, 1962. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 

Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 

Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


An Important Phase of World Medical Re- 
Search: Let’s Compete With U.S.S.R. 
in Research on Reversibility of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
at: HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
land Congress has enacted a number of 


k bills for the strengthening of 
American and international medical 
research. 


However, at this time, I should like to 
Comment upon one phase of medical re- 
— which has not, unfortunately, 
tion vee sufficient administrative atten- 

by Federal agencies. 
r Beca 


use the hour is late in this session, 
Senate dt Presume to take the time of the 
detall to describe this subject in great 


va AND DEATH—THE UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
ong 8 however, want to state that it is 
of 


of the most important of all phases 
WB research. 
Uniy ? Because it concerns the most 
Dro: €rsal interest of man; namely: the 
por oneation of human life, the post- 
mement of death, and, yes, perhaps the 
baie st Scientific frontier—the reversi- 
Y of death, 


my 
Federal agencies have, 

proceeded to date in a 

ely unimaginative, uncoordinated, 
Death and haphazard manner. 
But P does not “take a holiday.” 

asif th, ederal agencies often seem to act 

world“ €y could take “all the time in the 

to study death—and in the most 


» SCatter-shot” way. 
na NECOVSKII'S INSTITUTE IN MOSCOW 
. Years ago, in Moscow, in early 
Physica, „1958, I visited the Institute of 
V. A. N Resuscitation, headed by Prof. 
Egovskii. 


unp 


* his colleagues’ scientific work. 


There, I saw his successful animal ex- 
periments on the reversibility of death, 
that is, on the revival of “clinically dead” 
animals through massive electric shocks. 


When I returned to our country, I re- 


ported publicly on his experiments. 
Since then, other observers have seen 
this distinguished Soviet academician’s 
expanding work. 
SOVIET FANFARE ON THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 
The Soviets are never ones to lose sight 
of the propaganda value of any ad- 
vances—medical or otherwise. 


All over the world, the Soviet Union 


has, therefore, told the story of the re- 
vival of “dead” hearts. 

Yet, it is American scientists who have, 
I believe, contributed some of the most 
significant pages of scientific achieve- 
ment on this subject. Not long ago, I 
met with one of the great American med- 
ical pioneers in this field. I refer to Prof. 
Claude Beck, professor of cardiovascular 
surgery, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Isaw a motion picture showing his and 
It was 
tremendously impressive to me, as a lay- 
man, as well as to professionals who were 
present. 

Members of the Department of the 
Army were on hand, at my invitation. I 
am delighted to say that Army medical 
research has demonstrated exemplary 
interest in this work, particularly on 
such phases as resuscitation techniques 
which can be performed in the field. 

This is not a task without hazard, but 
it is one worthy of the most intensive 
experimentation and evaluation. 

NIH SUPPORT LACKS COORDINATION 


Earlier I had communicated with the 
National Institutes of Health as regards 
present NIH support of the study of 
what might be called the physiology of 
death. 

NIH does support numerous important 
investigations, both in basic and applied 
research on death processes. 

There is, however, lacking a quality 
which I, for one, have, in all frankness, 


repeatedly found wanting both here and 
in other areas of NIH support. 

I refer to the missing ingredient of 
coordination, of integration, of evalua- 
tion, of systematic pooling of interdis- 
ciplinary knowledge under an emerging 
new category and by strong teams. 

TRUE MEDICAL LEADERSHIP IS NOT PASSIVE 

In all candor, I say that the National 
Institutes of Health have the idea that 
they discharge their obligations when 
they merely hand out money to a variety 
of good investigators. 

If, for example, 20 investigators apply 
for money, if a study section and a grant 
council approve 10 or 15 of the studies, 
if the studies proceed, then NIH tends 
to rest content. 

I, for one, do not feel satisfied with this 
limited, passive approach. 

The giving out of money is not the key 
to leadership in medical research. By 
contrast, the launching of a coordinated 
attack, the establishment of specialized 
centers, the mobilization of every scrap 
of available United States and foreign 
knowledge and its definitive evaluation— 
these are acts of leadership. 

ESTABLISH CENTERS FOR STUDY OF DEATH 

What do I urge, therefore? 

I urge establishment under NIH sup- 
port of specialized centers or institutes 
on the physiology of death, on resuscita- 
tion and on related topics. 

I urge that the United States compete 
with the U.S.S.R. in bold research toward 
at least partial conquest of death. 

Already our scientists and Russian 
scientists are cooperating in categorical 
studies of heart ailments, cancer and 
other diseases. 

Now, let us recognize that a “new” 
category has emerged—the oldest cate- 
gory in the world—but one which com- 
mands our newest efforts—the category 
of death, itself. 

Death of the heart, death of the lungs, 
death of the brain—death of other vital 
organs—the timing, the sequence, the 
interrelationships—these are the sub- 
jects worthy of the greatest scientific 
examination in history. 

Perfectly good hearts do die. Why? 
What can be done to revive the good 
hearts and restore precious years of 
life? This is not an academic question. 
It is already being done—has long been 
done by Professor Beck and others. 

No man can now foresee what a great- 
ly enlarged scientific drive could achieve 
if we were to launch it. Death will re- 
main the universal lot of man. But a 
decade or two from now, we may look 
back to present-day attitudes toward 
death as “primitive” and “medieval,” in 
the same way we now look back upon a 
once-dreaded killer like tuberculosis. 
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ITEMS TO BE REPRINTED IN THE RECORD 


I have. selected certain items which 
illustrate, I believe, the challenge con- 
fronting mankind. 

One is an introduction to an article 
in the August 25, 1962, issue of Satur- 
day Review, as written by John Lear, 
science editor. 

The article itself comprised quota- 
tions from Professor Negovskii’s latest 
book. 

The second item is the preface to 
Professor Negovskii's book, as written by 
Professor Beck. Mr. Lear’s brief intro- 
duction to Professor Beck’s comments is 
also included. 

The third item consists of a supple- 
mentary memorandum which I had in- 
vited from Professor Beck on this sub- 
ject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
items be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

THE REVERSAL OF DEATH 
NEW FRONTIER IN SOVIET SCIENCE? 


(Eorron's Norx.— Almost unknown to the 
American people, there has been taking place 
in recent years, in various parts of the world, 
including this country, a revolutionary shift 
in the approach to the study of death. To 
the old and established ways of preventing 
death has been added the possibility of re- 
versing death, and windows have been opened 
onto understanding of the infinite metabo- 
lisms involved in the process of dying. Al- 
though some of the very first steps in this 
fundamental innovation were taken in the 
United States, medical researchers of the 
Soviet Union have dominated this rapidly ex- 
panding frontier. Their work is known to 
American specialists who have visited mod- 
ern Russia and to those who can read the 
Russian experimental literature in the orig- 
inal. But few physicians and even fewer 
laymen in this country have had any access 
to information about this historic develop- 
ment. At last, during this month of August 
1962, there is scheduled for publication 
here, in English, a summary report of Rus- 
sian research and accomplishment in resusci- 
tation of animals and humans. Written by 
a distinguished member of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Prof. V. A. 
Negovskil, the manuscript will appear in book 
form under the colophon of Plenum Press, 
Inc. Its title: “Resuscitation and Artificial 
Hypothermia.” The gist of Professor Neg- 
ovskli's message is that knowledge about the 
heart and lungs has now reached the point 
where a stopped heart can be restarted al- 
most at will. The remaining problem in re- 
versal of death is simply that the cerebral 
cortex, the familiar “gray matter” of the 
brain, the ultimate control of man's behavior 
as a civilized being, can survive anoxia— 
deprivation of energy-giving oxygen—only 5 
to 8 minutes. That brief period the Soviet 
experimenters call clinical death. Once it 
has passed, biological death and gradual de- 
composition of the body occur. In his lab- 
oratory In Moscow, Professor Negovskil has 
applied hypothermia to the task of reversing 
death. Hypothermia is the process of cooling 
the body into a state of quiescent animation, 
either by immersion in cracked ice or in a 
blanket of refrigerated air, or by direct low- 
ering of the temperature of the circulating 
blood. In this manner the 5- to 8-minute 
interval between clinical death and biological 
death at room temperature can be extended 
considerably. Professor Negovskil has, in 
fact, extended the crucial time period to a 
full hour in experimental animals. The 
question now is how far treatment which 
includes hypothermia can stretch the sur- 
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vival time of a threatened brain in man. It 
should be borne in mind, in reading the text 
below, that the subject here is sudden death 
such as occurs in violent accidents entailing 
massive loss of blood, in complex surgical 
operations, in childbirth, or in heart attacks. 
The assumption is that the individual vic- 
tims of conventional death are still capable 
of constructive and happy contribution to 
society. Although an ultimate effect may be 
to lengthen the span of the @tastically aver- 
age lifetime, the main purpose is not to ex- 
tend an already socially spent existence.) 


THE RESEARCH FRONTIER 


(To a point where a surgeon unfamiliar 
with the techniques for reversing death 
will not be welcome near a hospital operat- 
ing room? The famous Russian medical 
research pioneer, Professor V. A. Negovskii, 
conveys that suggestion in the book ex- 
cerpted in the preceding pages. In his 
introduction he attributes original author- 
ship of that conclusion to Dr. Claude 8. 
Beck, professor of cardiovascular surgery at 
Western Reserve University Medical School 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Noted for daring with artificial hearts and 
lungs, Dr. Beck has done hundreds of ani- 
mal experiments in search of ways and 
means of abolishing the heart attack as a 
major cause of death In man. Below are 
ene from the preface he wrote to the 

merican edition of “Resuscitation and 
Artificial Hypothermia,” which was trans- 
lated from the Russian by Consultants Bu- 
regu, Inc.). 

WHERE IS SCIENCE TAKING US? 


(By Claude 8. Beck, M.D., Western Reserve 
University) 


Professor Negovskli's book should be in 
every medical library. Almost every research 
worker in this area will want it. Clinicians, 
cardiologists, surgeons, and medical students 
will find important information in it. 

Published in the Soviet Union in 1961, it 
contains 49 illustrations and 336 references 
to Soviet literature (110 of which were pub- 
lished before 1950 and 226 since) and some 
530 references to the non-Soviet literature. 

Professor Negovskii is director of the insti- 
tute in Moscow where investigations on this 
subject are carried out. The building is 
one of a row of typical four-story Moscow 
residences. In this old and poorly equipped 
building are some 20 full-time scientists 
working with great devotion under the di- 
rection of Ni . The institute has 
laboratories for physiology, metabolic stud- 
ies, histology; a soundproof room for condi- 
tioned reflexes; and an area for the develop- 
ment of apparatus for defibrillation and 
other electrical equipment. A liaison exists 
between this institute and the hospitals of 
the Soviet Union. 

Negovskll concludes his introduction to 
the book thus: 

“Because of the vast scale of research on 
hypothermia in the Soviet Union and else- 
where, we deemed it imperative to study 
this problem with particular reference to 
its bearing on the use of artificial cooling in 
the treatment of terminal states. At the 
present time in the study of the patho- 
physiology and in the treatment of states of 
agony and clinical death, increasing use is 
being made of the fact that hypothermia, 
when properly applied, prolongs the period 
during which the brain and other tissue can 
survive general anemia. The need has arisen 
to summarize the more important findings 
obtained during research into resuscitation 
in recent years, and it was this that led the 
author to write this monograph. If the 
material it contains proves helpful to those 
working in the flelds of the pathophysiology 
and treatment of terminal states, the author 
will consider his objective fulfilled.” 

In his conclusion, Professor Negovskii 
states that: The successful solution 
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of resuscitation is bound up with training. 
We can now state with pride that the ranks 
of the many experimental researchers con- 
cerned with resuscitation for several years 
are being swelled by groups of young scien- 
tific workers. * A practical problem 18 
to make the use of resuscitation more wide- 
spread.” 

In our [Western Reserve University Medi- 
cal School] laboratory, machine life has 
been provided in dogs fibrillating for 120 
minutes. Such machine maintenance of life 
will allow the victim to be transported to a 
medical center where the heart can be de- 
fibrillated and the heartbeat restored. A 
new medical specialty—resuscitology—!s 
thus being born. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Union 15 
placing resuscitation in a showcase for 
world to look at. It is obvious also that the 
world is going to have to look at it. The 
Soviet scientists have earned an important 
place in the development of this subject 
They have the forward thinking to recognize 
that a new medical specialty has been cre- 
ated, and they have centralized authority to 
put their ideas across. 

Where are we in the United States of 
America? 

We take satisfaction in our Individualism. 
We can be static in our attitudes without 
belng criticized. Indeed the American 
does not have to learn. He can walk a 
from the death scene instead of running to it. 

We scarcely know that the fatal heart at- 
tack can be erased and never recur. 
scarcely know that over one-half of the 
coronary victims could be revived if condi- 
tions were right at the moment of death. 

The first defibrillation of a human heart 
was achieved in America, the first rev 
of a fatal heart attack was accomplished 1 
America, the first application of resuscitation 
beyond the confines of the hospital 
place in this country. Mouth-to-mouth 
breathing and closed chest pumping of the 
heart (Crile 1912) were developed in 
country. But it is fair to say that 
has not yet awakened to the new future. 

Our medical scientists seem to be condi- 
tioned by the belief that physiological man, 
ifestations are necessarily related to morbid 
disease, which is the basis of the electro- 

am. Thus the fatal heart attack # 
produced by injury to murcle and injwy 
current. Our leaders in cardiology are quoted 
as saying in substance (CONGRESSIONAL 
orp, Mar.-5, 1959, p. A1807) that they do not 
know “the cause of death after a clean 
of health,” Le., death in a good heart. 

A discussion of coronary artery diseas? 
appears in “Modern Concepts of Cardiovas- 
cular Disease,” January 1962. In this articlé 
a medical cardiologist refers to an 
lants and states that “in a word, preventiV@ 
is to be the battle cry of the future,’ 
though there is nothing else of importa? 
concerning this disease. 

It seems that our attitudes must be ig 
lutionized, because the experiment is 1 
beyond the clinician. This revolution would 
be facilitated it we had in this country un 
institute for the study of the envirlonmen, 
of death. One such institute (compar® 
to our many cancer institutes) would foows 
attention on the prevention of death, A 
reversal of death, and the complex biologi! ‘8 
problems of the dying process, There 
scarcely any more pressing medical proble™ 
Strange, indeed, that America needs we 
nudge from Russia—and fortunate that 
have had It. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE Environment or D 
1. DevyIntTION 


The subject concerns the proccss of aying 
and the complex changes associated ed 
death—before it occurs, at the moment 8 
and after it occurs. These alterations aa 
cern circulation of the blood, oxygenatl 


of the blood, metabolism, anatomical 
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Changes that occur in the body tissues and 
factors that modify these alterations, pre- 
vent them, and reverse them. Of special 
importance to society is death that is pre- 
Yentable and reversible as in the fatal heart 
Attack occurring in hearts too good to die. 
The subject matter might include manmade 
Methods of death as in war ond has rela- 
tionship to the Armed Forces. 
2. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VERSUS 
RUSSIA 


The Russians have an institute in Moscow 
Where this subject is being investigated. 
They have centralized authority to put their 
ideas across. They have the forward think- 
ing to realize that a new medical specialty 

as been created concerning prevention and 
*eversal of death in many victims. Their 
Contributions are no more important than 

še from the free world and especially 
from ‘tle United States of America but their 

titute gives them unity of purpose and 

* Rat propaganda value. A recent book on 
this subject places thelr work on resuscita- 
tion in a showcase for the wofld to look at. 
It is obvious also that the world is going to 
Lave to look at their work. 

3. WHY THIS INSTITUTE? 


An institute on death would identify re- 
Search on death in the same way as a can- 
Cer institute identifies research on cancer. 
At the present time investigations are car- 
Tied out in our various institutions by soli- 
td workers who are alone in their field. 
8 © projects under investigation are often 

Urelated, Often they are not given proper 
Position as to importance, An institute 

‘Ould provide research facilities and re- 
Search staff. The work under institute-guid- 
9 Would have design and purpose. The 
fquiding blocks that are missing would be 
fentified as such and new discovery would 

made. A scientist can bring order out of 

Chaos, can separate the important from the 

lead portant. The need for organization and 

en ership in this area is pressing. At pres- 

t we are foundering around, satisfied and 
2 placent and no one seems to understand 
9 about our position in science. This 
— tement applies to the American M.D. who 

arcely knows that the majority of fatal 
heart attack victims could be made to live 

Again with the same heart. He scarcely 
Sows that death can be erased and never 
cur, 

! 4. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

witlety should be trained to reverse death 

lite ade body is good enough to sustain 

` This involves a training program. Res- 

Bive Workers, firemen, and others should be 
maj Courses of technical training. A for- 

and complete medical training is not a 
arguement to learn the technique. In the 
th Of the fatal heart attack there are 
rear nde of lives that could be saved every 
hes, this country, Almost every fatal 
ang attack victim in the thirties, forties, 

-Evere tes could be made to live again, 
Song] wee including the Congress has a per- 

interest in this subject. 

P CLAUDE S. Beck, M.D., 
rofessor of Cardiovascular Surgery, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Mark Twain Talks to Rachel Carson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


: IN OF OREGON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


cnn MORSE, Mr. President, Dr. Dun- 
OWlett, of All Souls Unitarian 
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Church in Washington, D.C., recently de- 
livered a sermon that deserves to be read 
by all Americans. It holds out many 
provocative thoughts, and I ask that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mark Twat TALKS TO RACHEL CARSON 


(By Dr. Duncan Howlett, All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C.) 

Like millions of other Americans, I was en- 
chanted with Rachel Carson’s “The Sea 
Around Us” when it was published more than 
10 years ago. The scope of her imagination 
coupled with the scientific accuracy of her 
data—all of it expressed in lyrical prose, quite 
carried me away. Before I was through, I 
had read not only “The Sea Around Us,” 
word for word, all the way through, but also 
“Under the Sea Wind,” and subsequently, 
“The Edge of the Sea,” when it was pub- 
lished, 

It was natural, then, to begin her series 
of articles on poison sprays, which appeared 
in the New Yorker last summer. But it 
proved a disappointing experience. Here was 
a new Rachel Carson. The poetry was gone. 
The imaginative scope of her writing had 
vanished. The gentle, almost tender mood, 
had departed. The interest that caught and 
held you, and the clarity of concept and de- 
tall that enabled you to remember what you 
had read—all these, which Carson readers 
had learned to expect, were strangely 
lacking. 

In their place, over the same author's sig- 
nature, was piled fact upon fact, proof upon 
proof, detall upon detail, in such bewildering 
array, you couldn't keep it all straight. I 
took to underlining the articles in an at- 
tempt to grasp their meaning, and to sort out 
their distinctions. On top of it all, there ran 
through the writing, a kind of foreboding, a 
new denunciatory prophetic tone, wholly un- 
expected in the author of “The Sea Around 
Us” and “Under the Sea Wind.” 

The New Yorker articles have now ap- 
peared In book form under the title “Silent 
Spring.”? Some reviews have said her book 
is an expansion of the articles. I understand, 
from her, that it is the other way around, 
The articles were a condensation of the 
book, which had been written first. If you 
are an admirer of Rachel Carson, you should 
get hold of a copy. You will find yourself 
at home again with an author you have 
learned to delight in. The beauty of lan- 
guage you have come to expect is there, the 
clarity of concept, the development of ideas, 
the p n from one point to the next. 
And you know what you have read when you 
are through. 

And yet there is a difference, and it is 
marked. Here is a Rachel Carson you had 
not known. Here is a Jeremiah, in the 
marketplace of her time, denouncing, in 
poetic language, as did the ancient prophets 
of Israel in their time, the evils of a corrupt 
self-seeking and thoughtless soclety, and 
pronouncing doom upon the people if they 
do not mend their ways. 

You remember your Jeremiah—"Thus saith 
the Lord,” he cried in a typical passage: 


“Your ways and your doings 
Have brought this [suffering] upon you. 
This is your doom and it is bitter. 
I writhe in pain. ` 
I cannot keep silent. ` 
The whole land is laid waste. 
My people are foolish. 
They have no understanding. 
I looked on the earth and lo, it was waste 
and void. ` 
I looked and lo there was no man 
And all the birds of the air had fed.” = 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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Now hear the modern Jeremiah—the gen- 
tle Rachel Carson: I shall read from the first 
few paragraphs of “Silent Spring“: She be- 
gins with characteristic poetic imagery. 

“There was once a town in the heart of 
America where all life seemed to live in 
harmony with its surroundings. The town 
lay in the midst of a checkerboard of pros- 
perous farms, with fields of grain and hill- 
sides of orchards where, in spring, white 
clouds of bloom drifted above the green 
fields. In autumn, oak and maple and birch 
set up a blaze of color that flamed and flick- 
ered across a backdrop of pines. Birds sang 
in the trees, foxes barked in the hills and 
deer silently crossed the fields, half hidden 
In the mists of the fall mornings. 

“Then a strange blight crept over the area 
and everything began to change. Some evil 
spell had settled on the community; mysteri- 
ous maladies swept the flocks of chickens; 
the cattle and sheep sickened and died. 
Everywhere was a shadow of death. The 
farmers spoke of much illness among their 
families, There had been several sudden 
and unexplained deaths, not only among 
adults but even among children, who would 
be stricken suddenly while at play and die 
within a few hours. 

“Over all these lay an unfamiliar stillness. 
The birds, for example—where had they 
gone? The feeding stations in the backyard 
were deserted. The few birds seen anywhere 
were moribund; they trembled violently and 
could not fly. It was a silent epring—with- 
out voices,” 

“No witchcraft, no enemy action had 
silenced the rebirth of new life in this 
stricken world. The people had done it 
themselves.” 

“The fathers have eaten some grapes," she 
might have added, “and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,” or in modern terms, the 
fathers have sprayed their grapes and the 
bodies of their children have taken in the 
poison. 

I shall not attempt to reconstruct any of 
the details by which Rachel Carson explains 
how we are endangering human life and all 
life on this planet by the sudden and very 

use of chemicals designed to do 
away with unwanted vegetable and animal 
life. There is no need. She herself has 
done it as well as anyone could wish. But I 
shall ask the question that she asks, and that 
Jeremiah asked before him: “Are we such 
fools?” 

Will our civilization succumb—as have all 
those that preceded it—to the greed, and the 
thoughtlessness of men? Have we learned 
nothing since Jeremiah’s time? There rises 
before us today the appalling spectacle of 
American commerical interests that appear 
to exercise little or no self-control on behalf 
of the individual rights of men, at least as 
far as the manufacture and sale of their 
products is concerned. 

In the face of mounting evidence to the 
contrary, the tobacco producers go on ad- 
vertising the protective quality of filters, and 
the joy of smoking generally. They also 
insist that the relationship between smoking 
and cancer has not been proved. Perhaps it 
hasn't, in the strict sense, but surely there 
is enough medical evidence before us now of 
the probable relationship between cancer 
and smoking to make us wonder whether 
the manufacture and sale of tobacco is any 
longer a legitimate way to make a living. I 
wonder about this in particular when I learn 
that the tobacco industry is counting on our 
young people to sustain the ebbing market 
for its wares in the adult population, 


In the face of the staggering figures on 
alcoholism in the United States—we have 
some 5 million cases in the United States to- 
day, according to the National Institute of 
Mental Health—the liquor industry spends 
an estimated $191 million advertising the 
joys and the special qualities of its several 
wares; and these figures do not include store- 
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window displays, billboard advertising, 
throwaways, advertising on moying vehicles, 
and countless other forms. The drug indus- 
try has done all it could to impede the 
Kefauver committee in its efforts to regulate 
the distribution of relatively untested drugs. 
And now the chemical industry tells us that 
Rachel Carson has written a one-sided book, 
and that her case has not been proved, with 
view, I suppose, to persuading us to pay no 
attention to what she says, so that the pro- 
motion of sales of herbicides and insecticides 
can proceed without impediment. In case 
you are among those who think the case 
not yet proved, you may be surprised to learn 
that “Silent Spring” contains 50 pages of 
documentation—not 50 items, but 50 pages 
of bibliography supporting the allegation 
that these products are a threat, not only 
to the life of the pests, but to life itself, 
including human life. 

Are we, then, such fools as to risk destroy- 
ing ourselves to be able to eat giant and 
flawless fruits, as from the Garden of the 
Hesperides? Shall we denude the forest of 
birds in order not to have to slap a mosquito? 
Shall we risk our own health, and that of 
our children, rather than bend over to pull 
plantain and crabgrass out of the lawn? I 
think we would do better to leave them 
there, anyway. In a hot spell, they are about 
the only things that stay green. 

Are we such fools as to destroy ourselves? 
Another writer, whose work was published 
at the same time as Rachel Carson's, thinks 
so. I am speaking of Mark Twain, whose 
“Letters From Earth“ and other writings, 
have just been published, after a lapse of 
more than 50 years. Written for the most 
part during the closing period of his life, 
they were held back because Mark Twain's 
daughter thought they gave a distorted view 
of her father’s thought. This year, she 
granted permission for their publication, 
having been persuaded, at last, that they 
belong to the whole man who, since his 
death in 1910, has achieved a major place 
in American literature. 

In Mark Twain's vivid imagination, Satan 
comes to visit the earth, and is astonished 
at what he sees. He writes back secretly 
to two of his heavenly friends, giving some 
of his impressions: 

“This is a strange place, an extraordinary 
place, and interesting. There is nothing re- 
sembling it at home. The people are all 
insane, the other animals are all insane, 
the earth is insane. Nature itself is insane. 
Man is a marvelous curiosity. When he is 
at his very very best he is a sort of low grade 
nickel-plated angel; at his worst he is un- 

ble. Yet he blandly and in all sin- 
cerity calls himself the ‘noblest work of 
God 

With invective as bitter as it is devastating, 
Mark Twain goes on to delineate the folly 
of man in one of its central aspects—religion. 
For this reason, the “Letters From the 
Earth,” appear to be an attack upon God 
by an utterly irreligious man. Actually, his 
writing is an attack upon the outrageous 
kind of religion the mind of man has con- 
structed, made by a man who himself is 
deeply religious. He continues: 

“The first time the Diety came down to 
earth, he brought life and death (that was 
in the Garden of Eden); when he came the 
second time, he brought hell. 

“Life was not a valuable gift, but death 
was. Life was a fever-dream made up of 
joys embittered by sorrows, and pleasure 
poisoned by pain; but death was sweet, 
death was gentle, death was kind; it gave 
man rest and forgetfulness; when man could 
endure life no longer, death came and set 
him free. 

“In time the Diety perceived that death 
was a mistake; a mistake, in that it was 
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insufficient; insufficient, for the reason that 
while it was an admirable agent for the in- 
fiicting of misery upon the survivor, it al- 
lowed the dead person himself to escape 
from all further persecution in the blessed 
refuge of the grave. This was not satisfac- 
tory. A way must be contrived to pursue 
the dead beyond the tomb. 

“The Deity pondered this matter during 
4,000 years unsuccessfully, but as soon as 
he came down to earth and became a Christ- 
ian his mind cleared and he knew what to 
do. He invented Hell, where the suffering 
of men could be continued forever.“ “ 

But Mark Twain did not confine himself 
to the follies of theology. He, too—like the 
prophets of old—roared out against the 
venality and shortsightedness of the Amer- 
ica he knew at the turn of the century—an 
America scarcely different than the one we 
know today. 

“Our civilization is wonderful, in certain 
spectacular and meretricious ways,” he says 
in one of the Adam Family Papers“: Won- 
derful in scientific marvels and inventive 
miracles; wonderful in material inflation, 
which it calls advancement, progress, and 
wonderful in its extraordinary financial and 
commercial achievements; wonderful in its 
hunger for money, and in its indifference as 
to how it is acquired; * * * wonderful in 
electing purchasable legislatures and blath- 
erskite Congresses. It is a civilization which 
has destroyed the simplicity and repose of 
life; replaced its contentment, its poetry, its 
soft romance-dreams and visions with 
money-fever, sordid ideals, vulgar ambi- 
tions * * * it has invented a thousand useless 
luxuries, and turned them into necessities” 
(shades of Galbraith's “Affluent Society” 50 
years ago—here is a prophet indeed), “It 
has created a thousand vicious appetites and 
satisfies none of them; it has dethroned God 
and set up a shekel in His place.“ ° 

What are Mark Twain and Rachel Carson 
saying to us? Neither of them, I think, are, 
saying only what they appear to say. Miss 
Carson is not talking about poison sprays 
alone, and Mark Twain has wider interests 
than the primitive nature of certain aspects 
of Christian theology and Christian culture. 
Both are saying: “What fools men are.” 
Both are asking “Can we not do anything 
about the folly we see before us? Is it not 
man’s greatest gift—to be able to see his 
folly and to profit by it, possibly thereby to 
eliminate it?” 

Rachel Carson is not without her own 
brand of invective when she deals with man’s 
assumption that he can rid himself of in- 
sects and weeds by using poisons that will 
harm nothing else. We have been at it but 
10 years, she reminds us, but already the in- 
sects have outwitted us. We wipe out, let 
us say, the codling moth, and our apple or- 
chards are suddenly freed from a grievous 
pest. Almost. Only a few moths survive. 
But these reproduce their kind in great num- 
bers. We spray again. And again the codling 
moth is wiped out. Almost. But again the 
survivors begin reproducing and again in 
great numbers. Each succeeding generation 
is more spray resistant than its predecessor. 
Today the codling moth is impervious to 
DDT. Some newer and deadlier chemical 
will now have to be invented to deal with it. 
Darwin himself could not have found a bet- 
ter example of the operation of natural 
selection, she says. 

Now hear the gentle Rachel, as she con- 
templates this aspect of human folly: 

“The Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
for 1952, devoted entirely to insects,” she 
writes, “recognizes the fact that insects be- 
come resistant, but it says: ‘More applica- 
tions or greater quantities of insecticides are 
needed, then, for adequate control.’ The De- 
partment does not say,” she remarks acidly, 
“what will happen when the only chemicals 
left untried are those that render the earth 
not only insectless but lifeless?''? 
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In more familiar vein, she concludes: 

“We stand now where two roads converge. 
But unlike the roads in Robert Frost's fa- 
miliar poem, they are not equally fair. The 
road we have long been traveling is decep- 
tively easy, a smooth superhighway on which 
we progress with great speed, but at Its end 
lies disaster, The other fork of the road, the 
one less traveled by, offers our last, our only 
chance to reach a destination that assures 
the preservation of our earth.“ 

That other fork is the control of insects by 
other means than chemical poisons. There 
are many alternatives, and she delineates 
them at the conclusion of her remarkable 
book, in a chapter which many of her 
severest critics appear not to have read. Our 
question is, How are we to persuade man to 
take that road? How are we to enable man 
to rise above the self-conceit that persuades 
him he can do anything he wishes, without 
counting the long-range cost? How are we 
to deal with the thoughtlessness of men 
driven by the pressure of commercial com- 
petition? How shall we deal with Gresham's 
law applied broadly? 

It is not the chemical industry alone that 
is indicated here. The indictment is brought 
against modern man, It les against the 
cigarette manufacturers, the drug industry. 
the Governments of the United States, Rus- 
sia, and France for their atomic testing pro- 
grams—not to mention the TV industry, the 
electrical industry, advertising, and what not 
else. Gresham's law in morals applies to 
us all, Sharp practices drive out high prin- 
ciples: Low scruples drive out high scruples 
dishonesty drives out honesty, adulterated 
products drive out the unadulterated, 
dangerous products drive out the safe, be- 
cause, men in their folly, are not usually con- 
cerned about the long-term effect of what 
they do. 

There is no answer but control. Not pest 
control, but human control. It has been 80 
since the beginning of human society. There 
is no answer but the declaration of a neW 
right, and the protection of it through law. 
We face the age-old problem of human 
avarice and human shortsightedness, both 
of which forget the rights of the individual. 
But the people have the same right to be free 
from fallout and poison spray that they have 
to be free from want or from fear; from false 
arrest or from self-incrimination. We, the 
people, have the same right to be free from 
the slow, ill-understood, wholly hidden s0- 
cumulation of insect and plant poisons in our 
bodies, that we have to be free from the more 
dramatic and immediately tragic results of 
thalidomide. 

If the industries of the world will not pre- 
serve this right for the people, and they 
cannot do it alone because of Gresham's law 
expanded, then the state, whose duty it 1 
to protect the rights of individuals, must 
compel them to do so. 

A bill regulating the drug industry has 
just been passed by both Houses of Congress. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Pres- 
ident will sign it. Whom have we to thank 
for so forward-looking a piece of legislation? 
At whose hands are we now given protection 
against the manufacture and sale of drugs, 
the full effect of which is not unders 
The drug industry? No. We have already 
noted their vehement and determined op- 
position to all such legislation. Certain 
devoted and equally determined Senators 
and Congressmen? Yes; but their efforts 
had been completely nullified in spite of the 
appalling evidence accumulated by the Ke 
fauver committee. 

This particular bit of social legislation 
comes to us, as the gift of little children 
doomed to go through life armless and leg“ 
less because of the greed and thoughtless- 
ness of men. Their lifelong tragedy ar 
the conscience of the Nation, and the drug” 
control bill, which was dead only a month 
ago, passed the House just last Thursday: 
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Without a dissenting vote. What the leaders 
of a great industry, and the legislature of 
& great people could not or would not do, 
the seared conscience of the American people 
has brought about. Truly, as Isaiah said 
long ago, “A little child shall lead them.” 

But shall we visit further maiming upon 
Our children before we waken to the danger 
Rachel Carson warns us of? Shall we say 
Of poison spray what the drug industry said 
Of Ita drugs—"We need to be free to experi- 
ment; we don't want to be hampered by 
regulation: and besides, all of this talk 
about possible harm is one-sided and un- 
Proved"? Shall we accept the 50 pages of 
bibliography with which a distinguished 
&uthor and front-rank scholar documents 
her thesis, or shall we listen to yet more in- 
dustrial protests that the case is not yet 
Proven? Can nothing but the maimed body 
Of an innocent child move us to act? 

Does conscience wait only upon tragedy? 
Is wisdom achieved only through suffering? 
I, for one, shall read the fine print on the 
Can the next time I go out to spray my roses. 
And I shall utter a prayer of hope the next 
time I eat a bunch of grapes, that the spray 
Tesidue I can neither see nor wash off, will 
Rot affect my health, nor that of my children. 
But my most fervent prayer will be directed 
not to Heaven, which may not be expected 
to intervene, but to Congress, which can, 
and just might act at its next session, to 
Tegulate a new evil which the inventive 
Senius of man has just set loose upon the 


But there is an aspect of this matter that 

Profound in its implications beyond any- 
g the race of man ever faced until the 
mt generation. 

In yesterday's mall, I received from Miss 
Carson a copy of a commencement address 
58 delivered at Scripps College last June. 

© the graduating class on that occasion, 
ane said: 

“Instead of * * * trying to impose our 
Wil on Nature, we should be quiet and listen 
2 what she has to tell us. Life is a 

cle beyond our comprehension, and we 
d reverence it even where we have to 
2 gle against it. * Humbleness is in 

"der: there is no excuse for scientific con- 
Celt here,” 

Can we learn to see ourselves as partici- 
Pants with Nature because we are a part of 

» rather than conquerors of a natural world 
ul think alien to ourselves? That is the 

timate question. Are we forever to be 
ped of the vanity that we are the measure 
wi and can do whatever we like 

thout looking ahead or counting the cost? 
Gog We, in our supreme vanity, always see 
ang po man. and man first as the apex, 
bit how as the master of creation? Is the 
57 irony of Mark Twain not trony, but 


wn’ for the truth, dignified, majestic and 
the ©. opens upon us now like the light of 

Gay when the long night is done, a truth 
large to reduce to words, yet too real 
too important to let slip away. That 
procl the spiritual reality beyond our keen, 
We that we are creatures of earth, 
One d ng here, but not to earth alone, for 
The ay we may travel to the farthest stars. 

universe is our home. We can neither 
Were: from it, nor shall we conquer it. We 
23 the — into an indissoluble partnership, 


and 


erstanding of which we may learn 
* the last who we are. z 
endow v Brant that the gift of foresight may 


us with a moral sense to match the 


Wonders of our technology. 


z 

sjoushton Mimin, Boston, 1902. 
i Nee nian 4: 18-25. 
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Disbarment of Reds From Practice of Law 
in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, last 
month there appeared in the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner four columns by 
George Todt concerning a resolution pre- 
sented to the California Bar Association 
which would bar Communist attorneys 
from the practice of law in California. 
I believe the columns will be of sufficient 
interest to my colleagues to warrant 
their inclusion in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Under unani- 
mous consent, I place them in the Ap- 
pendix: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Sept. 5, 1962] 
REDS IN STATE BAR 
(By George Todt) 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, the land of vic- 
torlous socialism."—From the Communist 
oath. 

Should a Communist lawyer be disbarred? 

Attorney Edward E. Heavey, of San Fran- 
cisco, answers today with a resounding Tes“ 
to this important question—just as he has 
done in the past at five immediately preced- 
ing conventions of the California Bar Asso- 
ciation, 

On five previous occasions, at the annual 
State bar meeting, he has offered a resolu- 
tion which would call for the disbarment 
of Communist attorneys now practicing in 
the Golden State. 

Each time, incredibly enough, he has been 
voted down. 

What will happen at the next convention 
of the lawyers when they convene here on 
September 17 at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel? 

Heavey will be there to offer his resolution 


again, 
WHAT'S IN STORE? 


Why he gets turned down on this item 
is dificult for the public to understand— 
if there is indeed any valid explanation. 

Last week I introduced Heavey to my 
friend, George Putnam, a skiliful television 
reporter at KTITV-II. These two patriotic 
Democrats had a ball on the 10 o’clock TV 
show that night. 

The matter was thoroughly aired before 
Putnam's large and loyal audience—and the 
response from the public kept the telephones 
hot. 

Around 79 calls came through the station 
switchboard, as I recall, according to the 


operator. She said every one was favorable 
to attorney Heavey. Where were the com- 
rades at that night? 


Under Putnam's adroit questioning, the 
San Francisco lawyer brought out the fact 
that there are 39 identified Communist bar- 
risters in the United States. Of this number, 
23 are in California. Of the latter figure, 
14 are listed in the Los Angeles area. Are 
we famous? 

Heavey quoted chapter and verse from the 
report submitted by Representative Francis 
E. Water, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It is 
called “Communist Legal Subversion: The 
Role of the Communist Lawyer.” 

This was issued February 16, 1959, by the 
US. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ought to be sent for and read by 
everyone—including lawyers—interested in 
this matter. Include 25 cents for costs, 
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to the authoritative Communist 
handbook on organization by J. Peters, every 
new member must subscribe to the infamous 
Communist oath at the time of entry into 
the party. It is a stated requirement. 

Every attorney, in addition to the judges 
and other courtroom aides, is an officer of the 
court. 

Now what kind of “officer of the court” do 
we have in a Communist lawyer who has 
subscribed to this traitorous Communist 
oath garbage: “* * * I pledge myself to de- 
fend the Soviet Union, the land of victorious 
sociallsm. I pledge myself to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party—the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Can a man or woman who takes such a 
pledge of allegiance to the US.SR, truly be 
an American “oficer of the court"? Write 
your views on this matter to California Bar 
Convention, care of Beverly-Hilton Hotel, 
Beverly Hills. 

Earlier this year, President John C. Satter- 
field, of the American Bar Association, said 
this, in part. 

“Every lawyer is an officer of the court and 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. Hence, any person who is a 
member of the Communist Party * * * 
should be disbarred." 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Sept. 13, 1962) 
Wi. Tarr Be Ovstep? 
(By George Todt) 

“It is a secret worth knowing that lawyers 
rarely go to law.”—Moses CROWELL. 

Will the California Bar Association take 
effective action to bar Communist attorneys 
from practice when it meets in convention 
September 17 at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel in 
Beverly Hills? 

From the large amount of mail that has 
crossed my desk recently, it appears that this 
is a hot subject with the public. 

Out of 39 known Communist lawyers in the 
Nation, we have 23 of them in California—14 
in Los Angeles, alone. 

These people are not members of a per- 
secuted American minority political party. 
This is propaganda poppycock. They are ac- 
tually members of Moscow's fifth column in 
the United States. They knowingly pledge 
their basic, fundamental allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. 

ARE THEY Fir? 


Joe Doakes, American, wants to know why 
any man or woman who subscribes to the 
Communist oath—as all must do upon entry 
into the party in the United States—is fit to 
be an “officer of the court.” 

What is the answer? How will the Call- 
fornia Bar Association vote on this matter 
again for the sixth time in 5 years? Who 
knows? 

Here is the secret Communist oath from 
the Party Handbook on Organization by J. 
Peters. Every member subscribes to this 
hogwash. 


“I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, the party of the working 
class. I take this solemn oath to give the 
best that is in me to the service of my class. 
I pledge myself to spare no effort in uniting 
the workers in militant struggle against 
fascism and war. I pledge myself to work 
unsparingly in the unions, in the shops, 
among the unemployed; to lead the struggles 
for the daily needs of the masses. I solemnly 
pledge to take my place in the forefront 
of the struggle for Negro rights; against Jim 
Crowism and lynching, against the chauvi- 
nist, lies of the ruling class. I pledge myself 
to rally the masses to defend the Soviet 
Union, land of victorious socialism. I pledge 
myself to remain at all times a vigilant and 
firm defender of the Leninist line of the 
party, the only line that insures the triumph 
of Soviet power in the United States’.” 
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Any lawyer that has subscribed to this 
traitorous oath is not fit to be an officer of 
the court in the United States. 

On the contrary, he ought to have his 
citizenship taken away. As per the identical 
provisions contained in the McCarran-Walter 
Act and the Nationality Act of 1940, which 
state unequivocally as follows: 


LOYALTY OATH 


“A person who Is a national of the United 
States, whether by birth or naturalization, 
shall lose his nationality by * * * taking an 
oath or making an affirmation or other 
formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
state.” 

Well, how about it lawyers of the California 
Bar Association? 

Here is a place the lawyers can do their 
part to strike the Reds where it will hurt. 
Can do? 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald 
Examiner, Sept. 16, 1962] 
A TIME To SPEAK 
(By George Todt) 

“How can a lawyer maintain his oath to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States when he is an agent of a con- 
spiratorial apparatus designed to destroy the 
Constitution?“ — Representative Francis E. 
WALTERS. 

When do we commence to win against the 
cunning and adroit members of the Commu- 
nist universal slave state? 

We have been losing for a long time— 
much longer than Joe Doakes, American, has 
any stomach for at the present rate of ex- 
change. x 

We have a chance to start a rollback of 
the international Red disease here in Los 
Angeles tomorrow when the California Bar 
Association meets at the Beverly-Hilton 
Hotel for its annual convention. 


For the sixth time in 5 years, Attorney. 


Edward E. Heavey, of San Francisco, will of- 
fer a resolution to disbar members of the 
Communist Party of the United States from 
practicing in our courts. 

Every attorney is an “officer of the court,” 
as are the judges and their courtroom aids 
such as clerks and bailiffs. 

Prior to World War II, this writer was a 
bailiff in the Superior Court of Maricopa 
County, division No. 4, in Phoenix, Ariz. I 
hoped then to become a lawyer. The war 
intervened. But I never lost my respect for 
the profession of law. 

So it is speaking as a friend of long stand- 
ing that I express my hope—and it is the 
hope of many others among my fellow citi- 
zens—that the California Bar Association 
will act effectively now to disbar Reds from 
our courts. 


I cannot see how any honest American 
Officer of the court could wish to serve 
alongside a modern Benedict Arnold attor- 
ney who has taken an infamous, secret oath 
of allegiance to our Soviet foes. 

Let those who are of a similar mind write 
their opinion to the California Bar Associa- 
tion in care of the Beverly-Hilton and make 
known their forthright position on this vital 
matter. The courts belong to the people. 

Better yet, go and see the CBA delegates. 

Be sure to be polite and intelligent if you 
do. It is an old red fox trick to circulate 
among unsuspecting delegates and annoy 
them with lunatic bad behavior while pre- 
tending to be on our side. 

Here is a worthwhile bipartisan cause for 
every loyal Democrat and Republican work- 
ing together. 

“No person who advocates the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force and violence is qualified to become or 
continue as a lawyer,” said President John 
C. Satterfleld, of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion, at Sacramento before the Sacramento 
Bar Association on January 18 of this year. 

“Every lawyer is an officer of the court and 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. Hence, any person who is a 
member of the Communist Party at the time 
of an application to practice law, or becomes 
a party member after admission, should not 
be admitted to practice or should be dis- 
barred as the case may be.“ 


[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Sept. 19, 1962] 
UNREALISTIC LAWYERS 
(By George Todt) 
“For ‘tis always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 
With a stein on the table and a good song 
ringing clear. 
—RIcHarD Hovey, Spring.“ 


That the delegates to the California Bar 
Association annual convention now meeting 
at the Beverly-Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills 
may be good fellows is not to be doubted— 
but in their collective assessment of the 
Communist menace they have again demon- 
strated that they are unrealistic, 

For the sixth time in a row the 400 dele- 
gates and 400 alternates—representing some 
100 local bar groups and 23,000 attorneys in 
Callfornla—have decidedly rejected the no- 
tion of disbarring Communist lawyers from 
practicing law in the Golden State. 

It appears that these gentry are deluding 
themselyes to the extent of wrongfully as- 
suming that the Communist Party of the 
United States is Just another political party 
like Democrats or the GOP. 


RED OATH 


Nothing could be further from the truth. 

If the CBA delegates wrongfully assume 
that the CPUSA is in reality just another 
political party like the two major American 
parties in the Nation today—they are in- 
sulting the intelligence of our people. 

For according to J. Peters’ authoritative 
“Handbook on Organization,” everyone must 
subscribe to the Communist oath upon entry 
entry into the Kremlin-controlled Red party. 
What does the oath require? Now hear this. 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, the land of victor- 
ious socialism. I pledge myself to remain at 
all times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Any traitor who has subscribed to this in- 
famous oath is not fit to be an “officer of 
the court” in any American courtroom. 

Yet when Attorney Edward Heavey—a 
patriotic Democrat with a law office at 66 
Post Street, San Francisco—made this pain- 
fully obvious point he met studied contempt 
and slander before he could even present his 
resolution. 

For taking his exemplary action, he was 
denounced hysterically from the podium as 
another McCarthy, a superpatriot and a 
Hitlerite by an emotional person. 

The gallant little Democratic attorney 
never had achance. He was defeated before 
he spoke. And we may wonder why? 

WHAT'S DIFFERENT? 


Let's go back a quarter of a century in 
time.. Suppose hypothetically in 1938 we 
found a lawyer who asked that 23 identified 
Nazis attorneys be disbarred by the Califor- 
nia Bar Association for taking an oath of 
allegiance to Adolph Hitler and his National 
Socialist German Third Reich? What would 
have happened then? 

Just substitute the words “Hitler,” “Nazi,” 
and “Third Reich” at appropriate spots in 
the Communist oath. How does it now 
appear to us? 

Most Americans would like to know the 
difference between the two. 
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Congressman Samuel S. Stratton’s Report 
to the People of Upstate New York on 
the Accomplishments of the 87th 
Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity again, as I have done 
regularly in the past, to report to the 
people of my upstate New York district, 
and especially to the people of the six 
new counties which have been add 
to it—Chenango, Cortland, Cayus* 
Seneca, Ontario, and Yates—on the at- 
complishments of this session now con- 
cluding, and on my stewardship here as 
their Representative. 

BRIEF SUMMARY 


No Congress ever accomplished every- 
thing that might be hoped for it‘ 
session has been no exception. Yet mu 
has been done that is impressive an 
that can benefit the people of upstate 
New York. Of course Congress did not 
approve every request the President m 
of it. But that is not the function 0f 
Congress. We are after all a coordi of 
and coequal branch, in a government 
constitutional checks and balances. 
cannot be a rubber stamp, or democ: 
could never survive. In our record 
year Congress has, I believe, reflected 
the prevailing mood of the countrys 
anxious to move ahead, but also wary 
moving too rapidly or in the wrong 
rection. 

THE BATTLE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


As I see it, the work of this session 
been concentrated on the solution of ts 
major problems, first, unemployment. 
and, second, winning the cold 
against communism. tle 

Of these two objectives, the bat rer 
against unemployment has been of m 
immediate concern to the people of 0 
district since we include so many 2 
unemployment areas Amsterdam, Glo- 
ersville, Schenectady, Oneonta, and Au 
burn, as well as Geneva, Seneca 
and Penn Yan. 

The Ist session of the 87th Congres 
enacted the Area Redevelopment Act. 0. 
which I was a coauthor, to help unem” 
ployment areas help themselves in en 
tracting new industry. Administrati A 
of this act has not moved as rapidly we 
New York State as I had hoped, but 
are making progress. 

MANPOWER RETRAINING 


Supplementing the ARA program we 
the Manpower Training Act, p un- 
this session. It is designed to train em 
employed workers so as to enable 
to qualify for new jobs. Iam proud for 
the first training projects approved zich 
New York State were for my dist 
Gloversville and Amsterdam. 

BOOST IN CARPET TARIFFS mi 0 


The single most important econ? t's 
boost for our area was the Preside? 
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&pproval, in response to repeated pleas 

from many of us, of the full tariff boost 

Tecommended for the carpet industry. 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


While the increase in defense contracts 
for New York has not been as substantial 
as I would like to see, our continued pres- 
Sure on the Pentagon has brought results 
in sizable increases for upstate unem- 
Ployment areas. 

EMERGENCY PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Another major economic boost for our 
area was passage of a $400 million ap- 
Propriation for an emergency public 
Works program geared to the most criti- 
Cal unemployment areas in our district— 
Amsterdam, Gloversville, Schenectady, 
Oneonta, and Auburn. This new pro- 
Eram will provide up to 50 percent Fed- 
eral help in financing new public works 
brojects in these communities. Even be- 
fore the final bill was passed, representa- 

ves from many communities, including 
Schenectady and Auburn, were invited 
to Washington for a full briefing on how 
an bill could benefit their areas without 

ay. 
CAYUGA COUNTY SUGARBEET PROJECT 


In all our efforts at combating unem- 
yment, the Government's basic theme 
has been that Government best helps 
Ose who help themselves. One of the 
est examples of this kind of self-help 
t I have seen is the Cayuga County 
Bugarbeet project. I have worked 
Closely with county representatives on 
project since the 1962 Sugar Act 
Ched the House floor last July. In 
Spite of some misgivings about some sec- 
I yoted for the bill because only 
ites its passage could Cayuga County 
ve a fighting chance to obtain a sugar 
Otment big enough to support a new 
ultimillion-dollar sugar refinery. I 
Proud to have been the only Member 
Congress to testify in person in sup- 
å of the Cayuga project at the recent 
epartmental hearing in Washington. 
AMSTERDAM FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 
dan PProval of this vital South Amster- 
been nee for which $300,000 has now 
Wor appropriated in the final public 
— 5 bill, will mean still another signif- 
t boost to Amsterdam’s economy. 
THE SEARCH FOR NEW JOBS 
8 the long run, of course, our best an- 
ti to unemployment lies in a substan- 
expansion of our own industries, 
Signiticane of Congress has taken wo 
ste to enco suc 
Sbanslen. exe 
tac’ Was the adoption of an extensive 
emu eet for businesses which buy new 
there t or otherwise expand and 
This y create new job opportunities. 
dogetherestment tax credit, as it is called. 
busi er with a stepped-up schedule of 
Don depreciation, will now make it 
Jobs table for businesses. to create new 
y expanding or buying more mod- 
hinery. 
MARKETS FOR U.S. PRODUCTS ABROAD 


atin second step this Congress took to 
Was de greater growth in our economy 
This bine of the trade expansion bill. 
Drog u will help us sell more of our 

abroad—turbines, dishwashers, 
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disposals, and the like—within the Euro- 
pean Common Market area, and thus 
create more jobs back home. At the 
same time the bill also increases protec- 
tion for local businesses against the in- 
roads of foreign competition by making 
existing escape clause procedures more 
effective, and by supplying the first real 
assistance to communities suffering from 
the effects of foreign competition. 

In the past year the Small Business 
Administration has helped an increasing 
number of companies in our area. At 
the same time my office in Washington 
has been informing area businessmen 


. regularly of up-coming opportunities to 


bid on Government contracts. 

One helpful thing Congress failed to do 
this year was to pass the Youth Oppor- 
tunities Act. This bill would have in- 
creased job openings for our young peo- 
ple and would have established a Youth 
Conservation Corps to give unemployed 
young men an opportunity to do useful 
conservation work in the forests and the 
fields of our Nation while waiting for 
other jobs to open up. 

GREATER DEFENSE STRENGTH AND FLEXIBILITY 


Perhaps the session's most significant 
accomplishment has been the steady im- 
provement made possible in the field of 
national defense. Our nuclear missile 
capability has steadily increased, so that 
today we are ahead of the Soviets. In 
addition, our conventional forces have 
also been increased. The Army, for ex- 
ample, has grown from 11 to 16 divisions. 
And our own Armed Services Committee 
has won its fight for greater emphasis 
on manned bombers in the now-familiar 
B-70 controversy. These increases in 
conventional weapons make us no longer 
the prisoner of a single massive retalia- 
tion strategy in which we either launch 
an all-out nuclear warfare or else back 
down under Russian pressures. Now we 
have at our disposal a variety of strate- 
gic choices, and as a result we have been 
able to strengthen our garrison in Berlin 
at the same time that we are support- 
ing our allies in combat operations in 
Vietnam. 

Congress did turn thumbs down on any 
Massive program of building fallout 
shelters. 

PROGRESS IN SPACE 

Very substantial sums of money have 
been voted in connection with our space 
program this year because we all recog- 
nize the vital importance of getting 
ahead of the Russians in space. The 
spectacular achievements this year of 
Colonel Glenn, Major Carpenter, and 
Commander Schirra all demonstrate that 
our space program is moving ahead with 
precision and reliability though much 
more remains to be doné. 

Congress also established the ma- 
chinery to operate a permanent commu- 
nications satellite like Telstar, and did 
so, incidentally, on the basis of full co- 
operation with private business rather 
than through some purely Government 
corporation. I supported this private 
business approach, because I believe 
strongly that Government must not en- 
croach on areas where individual persons 
or private business can do the job just as 
effectively. 
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WINNING THE COLD WAR 


Of course the fight against commu- 
nism is more than a purely military con- 
test. While Congress has worked this 
past year to build a stronger defensive 
shield, we have not neglected to act to 
meet the Soviet threat in other ways as 
well, One of our greatest sources of 
danger today is that the Russians might 
move against us as a result of some mis- 
taken notion that we do not really in- 
tend to stand up and defend our rights 
in Berlin or Cuba after all. To dispell 
any such idea promptly, Congress passed 
resolutions reiterating the deep concern 
of the American people over both Berlin 
and Cuba, and backing up the President 
fully and without regard to party lines 
in Whatever action he might decide to 
take in dealing with these threats. It 
was my privilege to preside over the 
House when the important Berlin resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

RESERVE CALLUP LEGISLATION 

In addition Congress passed legislation 
to give the President the standby au- 
thority he had requested to call up cer- 
tain reservists during the 3-month pe- 
riod when Congress will be out of session 
in case some emergency should suddenly 
erupt. Only last August of course the 
reservists and National Guardsmen 
called up in connection with last year's 
Berlin emergency were released to inac- 
tive duty. Yet we cannot afford to take 
any chances. If President Kennedy were 
to decide that a blockade of Cuba was 
desirable, for example, under this new 
bill he would have the power to call to 
duty immediately the trained sailors and 
airmen he would need to enforce it. 
So as not to impose a special burden on 
those reservists only recently released 
from duty, the law does provide that 
none of the Berlin reservists can be re- 
called under the new standby legislation. 
In any case, we all hope this callup au- 
thority would not have to be used at all; 
itis just there, like a fire extinguisher, to 
be used in case an emergency should 
arise. 

FOREIGN AID 


Again this year, as so often before, 
Congress has been asked to fight com- 
munism by continuing our program of 
economic and military assistance to for- 
eign countries. Congress recognizes, of 
course, the need for some such program, 
Foreign aid has been endorsed by the 
leaders of both major parties. Yet many 
of us are deeply disturbed about the last- 
ing effectiveness of the program. We 
are concerned over the persistent reports 
of inefficiency in its management. We 
resent the fact that many recipient na- 
tions haye refused to go along with us 
in such proposals as instituting a trade 
embargo against Cuba, for example, and 
we are shocked that some countries re- 
ceiving sid, as in Latin America, seem to 
be moving further away from free goy- 
ernment practices rather than closer 
toward them. 

In an effort to require more careful 
administration of foreign aid, therefore, 
Congress cut back the original sums re- 
quested by the administration, by almost 
$1 billion. 
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THE PEACE CORPS 


On the other hand, we went along al- 
most unanimously with a very substan- 
tial increase in the Peace Corps. Even 
those who originally opposed the Peace 
Corps acknowledged that after 1 year's 
operation it had proved its worth, and 
had constituted a fresh and encourag- 
ing new approach to the problem of win- 
ning friends in foreign lands. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


As the only Member of my party in 
Congress in the entire northeastern 
United States representing any very 
substantial farm population, I have con- 
tinued in the past year, as I have done 
since coming to Congress, to serve as a 
spokesman and champion of the inter- 
ests of our upstate New York farmers. 

COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS DECISION 


When the Supreme Court overthrew 
the compensatory payments feature of 
our New York milk order last July 2, 
for example, thereby jeopardizing the 
stability of all dairy farm income in New 
York State, a delegation of upstate farm- 
ers promptly called on me in Washington 
to enlist my help in their fight to restore 
the order to its original form. I was 
happy to take the lead in the fight to 
overrule the Court's decision with appro- 
priate legislation. Because of the oppo- 
sition of Midwestern farmers we were 
not successful in this fight this year, but 
we did at least force the Department to 
hold hearings on the matter which will, 
I hope, bring some measure of relief. 

THE 1962 DROUGHT 


The drought this year brought heavy 
financial hardship to many of our farm- 
ers. In Washington we were successful 
in getting nearly all of the upstate coun- 
ties affected by the drought declared 
disaster areas, thus making possible the 
harvesting of hay from Soil Bank land. 
I also persuaded the railroads to reduce 
their rates for shipping additional hay 
and feed grains into these disaster areas. 
And I introduced legislation to allow the 
Government to release, at no charge to 
farmers in these areas, needed feed 
grains from its own surplus stocks now 
held in storage, Though my bill was 
not adopted, the Government has now 
begun making these stocks available in 
some areas, in line with the provisions 
of existing law, at 75 percent of parity. 
This price is no bargain, to be sure; my 
own bill would have been more desirable. 
But at least this action will help to pre- 
vent any sharp speculative increase in 
feed grain prices that could be even more 
damaging to our farmers. 

MILK PRICES AND THE FARM BILL 

To compensate for some of these heavy 
drought losses, I joined early last sum- 
mer in an effort to get the Department 
of Agriculture to approve a higher return 
to the farmer on his fluid milk. Un- 
fortunately this drive was not successful. 
As an alternative, therefore, I supported 
a provision in the original version of the 
farm bill which would have paid dairy 
farmers a bonus if their 1962 production 
fell below their 1961 figure. Because of 
the 1962 drought, such a drop would have 
been almost automatic for our upstate 
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New York farmers. In the hope of put- 
ting this bonus plan through I supported 
the farm bill when it first came up. But 
after the milk bonus section had been 
stricken from the final version, I voted 
against the farm bill, one of the few 
members of my party to do so—and in- 
cidentally received some nice congratu- 
latory notes from several Farm Bureau 
officials about my vote. 
TAX RELIEF—-RETIREMENT PROGRAMS FOR SELF- 
EMPLOYED PERSONS 

One area in which the 87th Congress 
made progress has been the area of tax 
relief. Besides the substantial tax relief 
for businesses which expand, mentioned 
above, Congress also repealed the war- 
time 10 percent excise tax on transpor- 
tation, and enacted into law a bill to give 
self-employed persons—doctors, lawyers, 
and accountants—plus the people who 
work from such persons, a tax break to 
encourage them to set up their own re- 
tirement and pension programs. 

Incidentally, when the economy this 
summer began to suggest the desirabil- 
ity of a tax cut, the highly unpopular 
proposal for a withholding tax on income 
from dividends and interest was quickly 
shelved. 


OTHER FLOOD CONTROL MATTERS 


The flood control survey for the Otse- 
go County area, which Congress author- 
ized last year in order to find a suitable 
alternative to big reservoir dams, got 
officially underway this year. This sur- 
vey, as I have previously reported, has 
suspended any possible action on these 
big dams for at least another 3 years, 
and perhaps permanently—the first real 
relief from the threat of big dams that 
Otsego County has had since 1935. 

In the meantime, to meet Oneonta’s 
immediate flood problems, the Army En- 
gineers, at my insistence, are now proc- 
essing an undertaking that will bring 
about some clearing and dredging of the 
Susquehanna in the vicinity of the Main 
Street Bridge. If this project of ours is 
finally approved, as I trust it will be, work 
could get underway before the end of 
this year. 

To help those damaged by periodic 
floods in such spots as Onconta and Nor- 
wich, I introduced legislation in this ses- 
sion to authorize a study of the best 
means of making some kind of flood in- 
surance available to people in these com- 
munities. My bill received the favorable 
endorsement of the administration, al- 
though it did not come out of commit- 
tee. I do hope to reintroduce it next 
year. 

VETERANS’ .BENEFITS 

As a veteran I was, of course, happy 
to support legislation this year to give 
a much-needed Increase in benefits to 
veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties. The effort to do better by our World 
War I veterans, on the other hand, was 
still stalled in committee in spite of our 
discharge petition. 

EDUCATION 


Considering the importance of scien- 
tific knowledge to our long-range victory 
over communism, the record of the 87th 
Congress on education must be regarded 
as falling short of our need. 
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We did enact one educational measure, 
a bill to provide some Federal help to 
educational television stations, of which 
we already have several in New York 
State. These funds will supplement the 
assistance already provided for ETV by 
the State. 

But Congress failed to pass a bill to 
help colleges in constructing needed 
classrooms, and to provide additional 
scholarship loan funds for students. 
The eight counties of the new 35th Dis- 
trict boast seven colleges which contrib- 
ute to the economy of the district and 
enhance the progress of our State. No 
student today who is qualified to profit 
from a college education should be 
denied it because of lack of funds. I 
hope to revive this scholarship loan bill 
in the new 88th Congress. 

OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


Athletic professionalism in our service 
academies: As a result of evidence which 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during this session, steps are now being 


taken by the Pentagon to eliminate & 


form of athletic professionalism that had 
begun to creep into some of our service 
academies. Such practices are not only 
contrary to the best interests of the 
services, but are also wasteful of tax- 
payers’ money which provides free col- 
lege educations for our cadets and mid- 
shipmen. 

Antigambling statutes: Two bills were 
passed during the session to outlaw inter- 
state gambling operations. As mayor of 
Schenectady I fought hard, you may re- 
member, against illegal gambling, rack- 
eteering, and crime. As a Member 
Congress I was glad to have been able 
to join in creating further Fede: 
weapons to be used to fight these un- 
savory operations. 

Repealing the polltax: A long drive to 
eliminate the polltax in our Southern 
States finally culminated this year in our 
adoption of an antipolltax amendment 
to the Constitution, which now goes tO 
the States for final ratification. 

Polish war claims legislation: Another 
bill for which I have long campaign 
was passed this year, allowing Americans 
who suffered injury or damage in foreign 
countries during World War II to recover 
damages from Nazi wartime assets 8 
frozen in this country. Polish-American 
organizations had been especially strong 
in their support of legislation of this 
kind, even though the bill as finally en- 
acted did not go as far as many of us 
would have liked to see it go. 

U.S.S. Pulaski: My long fight to have 
one of our Polaris missile subma 
named after Polish Count Casimir Pu- 
laski ended in victory last month when 
Secretary of the Navy Korth informed 
me that the keel for the submarine U.S. 
Pulaski will be laid in January. As ® 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I look forward to being on hand for 
this historic ceremony. 

Daytime radio: I am glad to report 
that we passed a bill that will allow day” 
time radio stations, like WDOS in One- 
onta, WCHN in Norwich, and WCGR in 
Canandaigua, to continue to operat? 
during early morning hours before sun“ 
rise. Without this legislation, a ve 
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Valuable early-morning information 
Service for rural areas would have been 
foolishly eliminated. 

No Binghamton TV changes: I am also 
happy to report that as a result of pro- 
tests by many of us, the FCC finally 
dropped their plan to replace long-range 
VHF television service out of Bingham- 
ton into parts of Otsego, Chenango, and 
Cortland Counties, with short-legged 

service. We fianlly convinced the 
Commission that any such move would 
Only have the practical result of depriv- 
ing many areas of our district of any 
direct television reception at all. 
KEEPING IN TOUCH 

This year, as in the past, I have re- 
Ported regularly to you on develop- 
Ments in Washington through my 
Monthly newsletter. Many of you have 

good enough to comment favorably 
to me on these letters. I have also sent 
Cut to you our annual congressional 
Questionnaire, and I have continued to 
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send back to you my periodic radio and 
television reports on happenings in 
Washington. 

We have also continued to maintain a 
congressional] district office on a full-time 
basis, thereby providing direct and im- 
mediate service to you on all matters af- 
fecting the Federal Government. Re- 
cently I opened a second district office, 
in the post office building in Amsterdam, 
to give even more direct service to people 
in the Montgomery-Otsego Counties 
area. Mail addressed to me there will be 
promptly handled while Congress is in 
recess, and either I or my staff can be 
reached during business hours at the 
Amsterdam office, on VI 3-3400. Our 
Schenectady office phone continues to be 
FR 44000. 

Once again, my thanks to you for all 
your interest and support. It has been 
both an honor and a real pleasure to 
serve once again during the past year as 
your spokesman, your ambassador, and 
your servant at the seat of the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment in Washington during these of- 
ten trying but always challenging times. 


My Record in the 87th Congress—Report 
to the People of the First Congressional 
District of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Montana concern- 
ing my votes during the 87th Congress. 

At this point, I would like to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a table which 
lists my rollcall votes during the Ist and 
2d sessions of the 87th Congress: 


Voting record of Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Establishment o of Office of International Travel and Tourism. 
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team energy * 
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Voting record of Congressman ARNO OLSEN, 87th Cong., 1st sess.— Continued 


Issue Status 


Amend Rafe prt Se ane Pension Plans eee Act to provide for more effective enforcement. (Motion to pass under sus- | 245 to 161; failed 3% 


3 majority, 
tuai E 2 Tabea an Galina! Ee Exehange Act Reeame TaN 
r er SEE ae Became law 
5 longevity step pay for postal worke: Vetoed. 
Publicize dissemination of Communist propagan h Passed House 
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Public works appropriations. . e e e Became law 
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Voting record of Congressman ArxoLD OLSEN, 87th Cong., 2d sess, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
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Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
been a consistent and resolute supporter 
of legislation designed to provide hospital 
and related benefits to our senior citizens 
through the social security mechanism. 
I continue to support it, even though we 
have been forewarned of what to expect 
by way of political activity by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. My support is 
based on five factors. 

First, a vast body of data, and more 
importantly the testimony of thousands 
upon thousands of older Americans, pin- 
Point the problem of financing the costs 
of care as pervasive, growing, and insolu- 
ble on an individual basis. 

Second, this problem not only affects 
the more than 17 million persons who are 
65 or older, but also directly involves and 
is equally acute for the many millions of 
Americans who are their relatives. 

Third, despite much hullabaloo and 
Sloganeering by the AMA and its eco- 
nomic cronies, Kerr-Mills and private 
health insurance are totally inadequate 
to the task. Burying one's head in the 
Sand does not make Kerr-Mills any more 
adequate nor any less degrading. The 
ostrich's viewpoint does not eliminate 
the inadequacy of private health insur- 
&nce nor does it justify the many in- 
Stances of exploitation of the elderly by 
Drivate insurance carriers. 

Fourth, the Nation is the real loser 
When a great many of our people live in 
Benuine fear of impoverishment as a re- 
sult of inevitable illness. Can we as a 
Nation tolerate a situation that forces 
Older Americans, after a lifetime of 
Struggle and work, to hold their meager 
assets in readiness for the crushing and 
Certain expenses of illness? -Must we 

ook on passively while our senior citi- 

2ens, after virtually everything is gone, 

are forced to plead poverty in order to 
e needed medical attention? 

Fifth, the clear answer to a national 
Problem is national action. No one has 
dome forward with a more honorable or 
* workable or more equitable solu- 

lon to this problem than that repre- 
sented by the program of protection that 
e be provided through the time- 
Pe and highly efficient soclal secu- 
ty system. The proposed program 


would provide immediate help to 17 mil- 
lion older Americans. It would enable 
the younger generation to adequately 
anticipate and provide for the inevitable 
expenses of their older years. The King- 
Anderson bill, as amended in the Senate, 
is essentially a self-financing program 
that would make protection available to 
all in a dignified and assured fashion. 

Now just who would be covered under 
the amended King-Anderson bill and 
what benefits would be guaranteed to 
them? 

PERSONS COVERED 

Basically, this is a program for peo- 
ple who now are or will be eligible for 
social security or railroad retirement 
benefits. In the future, this will ob- 
viously include almost the entire popula- 
tion except for Federal employees, who 
have their own program, and a few 
groups such as doctors. Doctors have in- 
dicated that they would like to partici- 
pate under the social security program 
but the AMA stringently enforces its rule 
by intimidation and has vetoed physician 
participation thus far. 

Most of those who are eligible for 
social security today, will, of course, not 
have an opportunity to contribute to- 
ward the cost of their protection. Pay- 
ment for coverage of these people will 
obviously comprise part of the social se- 
curity contributions of younger people. 
But this is essentially a one-shot prop- 
osition and in the future all new eligi- 
bles will, of course, have contributed to- 
ward the cost of their insurance. To 
leave those presently eligible for social 
security out of the program because they 
had not contributed would condemn 
them for the shortsightedness of an 
earlier generation—and would leave the 
Nation with an enormous problem of un- 
met desperate need. It would continue 
to place a great burden upon their 
younger relatives who have sufficient dif- 
ficulty struggling to meet their own 
everyday needs. The younger genera- 
tion has expressed its readiness to have 
this burden—not only economic but 
emotional—lifted from them in major 
part and has expressed its willingness to 
do so through means of rational and 
moderate payroll deduction. 

In addition, the program would cover, 
during its first few years, those persons 
over the age of 65 or reaching 65 during 


the initial years, who have never had a 


chance to become covered under social 
security or who have participated for a 
very brief period only. Coverage for this 
group of older Americans would also be 
on a one-shot basis and would be 
financed from general revenues. 


Tt should be recognized that inclusion 
of the presently retired elderly in the 
program would lead to some significant 
financial savings in other areas. Sav- 
ings in Federal, State, and local appro- 
priations for public assistance care, as 
well as in charitable expenditures would 
be hundreds of millions cf dollars 
annually. 

BENEFITS 

The program would provide $0 days of 
hospital care with the beneficiary con- 
tributing $10 daily for the first 9 days— 
minimum $20 contribution; 180 days of 
care in a skilled nursing home—that is, 
an institution which is basically medi- 
cally oriented; 240 home health visits; 
and diagnostic services rendered by the 
outpatient department of the hospital, 
with beneficiary paying the first $20 to- 
ward the cost of diagnostic services dur- 
ing any consecutive 30-day period. 

Persons having these benefits under a 
private insurance plan could use them 
and have the company compensated 
from the social security fund. 

It should be noted that this program 
only provides a “floor of protection.” 
‘There are substantial expenses that will 
still have to be met through other means. 
Personal resources, family help, and 
Kerr-Mills would have to be employed to 
cope with doctor bills, the cost of drugs 
and medications, and similar major items 
of expense. The point is that the 
amended King-Anderson bill would help 
meet those expenses that have the great- 
est impact in the shortest period—those 
incurred for hospital and related care. 

NEED 

One of every six Americans over the 
age of 65 is hospitalized each year. 
Nine of every ten Americans reaching 65 
can expect to be hospitalized at some 
time. And in many cases this means re- 
current periods of hospitalization, for the 
elderly have a far higher incidence of 
chronic illnesses than does the younger 
population. 

What does this mean in dollars and 
cents? The average cost of a day’s hos- 
pital care in Oregon is almost $40. The 
average hospital stay for an older person 
is 15 days. The cost of an average stay 
would therefore be about $600 in Oregon. 

But these are only averages. All too 
many senior citizens are hospitalized for 
30, 60, or 90 days and more than once. 
Again, the costs of hospital care are only 
part of the medical expenses these Amer- 
icans face. When we realize that more 
than 50 percent of the elderly have an- 
nual incomes of less than $1,000 the 
enormity of the problem becomes ap- 
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parent. The necessity of doing some- 
thing about it is equally apparent. 

And what about the burden of expense 
thrust upon young families by the ill- 
nesses of older relatives? The costs of 
decent education are rising rapidly. 
How can money be put aside for the col- 
lege education of grandchildren when 
the medical expenses of grandparents 
create a constant drain upon the re- 
sources of young families already strug- 
gling to make ends meet. And the 
grandparents are aware of this problem, 
too. All too many of our elderly put off 
or just do not seek necessary care for 
fear of upsetting the plans and families 
of their loved ones. This is what I am 
referring to when I say that enactment 
of the King-Anderson bill would help 
solve the problems of several generations 
of Americans—not just those who are 
over 65, Are there acceptable and 
workable alternatives to a program of 
protection provided through the social 
security system? I think not, 

INADEQUACY OF KERR-MILLS 


The American Medical Association and 
its apologists point, I am sure with less 
than pride, to the Kerr-Mills Act and to 
private health insurance as substitutes 
for the King-Anderson. At best, these 
are not substiututes but supplements. 
Neither Kerr-Mills nor private insurance 
can do the job that must be done, and I 
say that as one who helped pass the 
Kerr-Mills Act. 

Kerr-Mills aid is now available in only 
25 States—more than 2 years after its 
enactment. It is a relief program com- 
plete with means tests and investiga- 
tions, not only of the sick person, but in 
some States of his or her children and 
other relatives. It is replete with indig- 
nities for Americans whose only crime 
is that they grow old. These people 
must prove that they are virtually 
“broke” in order to get help. And even 
after suffering through means tests there 
are no assurances that adequate benefits 
will be available. Only 3 or 4 of the 25 
States with Kerr-Mills programs have 
plans that can possibly be clasified as 
comprehensive. Oregon, most assured- 
ly, is not one of those three or four States. 

Oregonians, who can qualify for Kerr- 
Mills, have available to them a grand 
total of 14 days of hospital care a year, 
And, of course, they are required to pay 
$7.50 a day for the first 10 days. Ore- 
gon, I am sad to say, is not overgenerous 
with its older citizens. By May of this 
year, fewer than 2 out of every 1,000 
Oregonians 65 or over had received any- 
thing under it, for a grand total of 372 
people. 

It is illuminating to compare our Kerr- 
Mills program in Oregon with that of our 
sister State of California. California 
and Oregon both started making Kerr- 
Mills payments in January of this year. 
While it is true that California has al- 
most 8 times as many people 65 or 
over as Oregon, during the first 6 months 
of this year: First, California paid out 
80 times as much Kerr-Mills money as 
did Oregon; and, second, California gave 
some Kerr-Mills help to 66 times as 
many people as did my State of Oregon. 

There is a further amazing comment 
on the wondrous world of Kerr-Mills in 
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Oregon. The administrative expenses of 
the feeble Kerr-Mills effort in Oregon 
are fantastic. It costs the State 38 cents 
in redtape to pay out $1 in benefits. 
Of course, this situation is completely 
understandable. After all, investiga- 
tions and means tests and making sure 
that an Oregonian pays his $7.50 a day 
toward his hospital bill costs an awful 
lot of money. 

The means test alone makes Kerr- 
Mills an unacceptable method for financ- 
ing health care for our older citizens, 
But it has other flaws that make it an 
impossible solution to a national prob- 
lem. These stem from dhe fact that the 
efficacy of Kerr-Mills is totally depend- 
ent upon the resources and propensities 
of each one of the 50 States, -As has 
been noted, either as a consequence of 
propensity, lack of resources or both, 25 
States have not put Kerr-Mills programs 
into effect. 

It must be remembered that States re- 
ceive matching Federal funds contingent 
upon what the States themselves can 
raise—or rather scrape up. There is 
the rub, The large marjority of the 
States, because of urgent and compet- 
ing demands for available funds from 
programs such as school and road con- 
struction, cannot raise sufficient “seed 
money” to secure the Federal grants 
necessary to finance adequate Kerr- 
Mills programs. Most of the States, ac- 
cording to their own standards of need, 
do not even adequately finance their 
programs for the most needy—those on 
relief. As we all know, welfare appro- 
priations are usually at the bottom of 
State legislative lists. 

KERR-MILLS IS TRUE SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


One of the strangest things about the 
medical profession’s announced reliance 
upon the Kerr-Mills program is that it 
is really socialized medicine. The States 
decide what medical costs shall be fi- 
nanced under it, including doctors’ bills, 
and who shall be eligible for them. Then 
it pays the bills. 

There is nothing whatever to stop the 
States from eliminating the means test 
and just paying medical bills for its 
elderly, with up to 70 percent coming 
right out of the Federal Treasury. They 
can do that under this statute. They 
are limited only by their lack of match- 
ing funds, and by the general attitude 
that this should be a program primarily 
for the indigent. 

There is no insurance principle to 
Kerr-Mills. There is no fund made up of 
tax contributions by those who will re- 
ceive its benefits. It is often cited as an 
objection to King-Anderson that some 
would receive benefits under it who have 
not paid into the fund. Yet its critics 
are backing a plan financed entirely by 
general revenues, where no one pays into 
a fund from which the benefits will be 
paid. 

Another inadequacy of Kerr-Mills is 
that it varies even among the 25 States 
that do have it. We are a mobile popu- 
lation, But, it may very well be finan- 
cially impossible for an older individual 
eligible for Kerr-Mills help in one State 
to visit or reside with his family in an- 
other State that has no Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. For example, that senior citizen 
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blessed with the rather dubious benefits 
provided under Oregon's Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram would not even have meager pro- 
tection if he chose to visit relatives in 
say, South Dakota. South Dakota does 
not have a Kerr-Mills program. It is 
really a 25-25 proposition. Twenty-five 
States have programs and 25 States do 
not. As to moving among the States that 
do have Kerr-Mills programs, it is com- 
parable to Russian roulette with a 25 
chambered revolver. You may pull the 
trigger on a State that has a fair pro- 
gram but the odds are against it. 

Obviously, Kerr-Mills is no substitute 
for a program guaranteeing our older 
citizens the same protection wherever 
they may be in the Nation. It was not 
intended to be. It is not aimed at the 
general health needs of the elderly, but 
at those who are truly destitute. Those 
who are trying to call it a complete sub- 
stitute for insurance against hospital 
costs are really doing great harm to the 
Kerr-Mills Act itself. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE INADEQUATE 

Private health insurance cannot do 
the necessary job, either. It is estimated 
that only one-sixteenth of the health ex- 
penses of people 65 and over is covered 
by insurance. The commercial insurers 
are in business to make a profit—and you 
do not make a profit insuring older 
Americans. The programs that are of- 
fered to our senior citizens are gener- 
ally high priced, limited in benefits, and 
unavailable to those persons who need 
the protection most. A fat part of pre- 
miums paid by the elderly goes not for 
benefits but for commissions and stock- 
holder profits. 

However, the King-Anderson program 
would give standing in its coverage to 
individuals having private coverage. 
They could use their private insurance 
benefits. 

As for Blue Cross, well they really 
cannot do the job, either. As Senator 
WittiamMs of New Jersey pointed out in 
the Senate a few weeks ago, the Blue 
Cross Association—the national organi- 
zation of Blue Cross plans—seems to be 
mainly interested in creating an illu- 
sion of action rather than in problem 
solving. In all fairness, it must be ad- 
mitted that illusion is probably Blue 
Cross’ only alternative here. Despite 
their best efforts, they have conceded 
that 94 percent of the elderly cannot 
finance their medical expenses without 
sacrificing some of life’s necessities— 
that is, reducing their expenditures for 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

The Blue Cross Association spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on ad- 
vertising in national magazines urging 
older Americans throughout the coun- 
try to contact their local Blue Cross plan 
for “full details” of new amplified pro- 
grams of protection. As Senator WIL- 
LiAMS pointed out, most of the plans 
are offering what they have always ha 
in the shop—some of them adding a lit- 
tle dressing and fat price increases. 

Our Oregon Blue Cross says it has 
nothing readily available but hopes to 
offer something for older Oregonians 
at the end of the year. I sincerely trust 
it is a package superior to that ampli- 
fied new program being offered in our 
sister State of Washington. 
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Senior citizens in Washington are at 
complete liberty to purchase Blue Cross 
coverage at the fantastic monthly cost 
of $27.50 per couple—$334 a year. This 
does not include the cost of companion 
Blue Shield benefits. In return for. this 
huge sum, they get a plan that does not 
even cover any preexisting conditions— 
that is, any illnesses they may have 
when the coverage commences or a new 
episode of a prior condition. This is 
great protection for the many thousands 
of older Washingtonians who suffer from 
chronic illnesses. Not only does the 
Washington Blue Cross plan exclude 
coverage for preexisting conditions, but 
will not provide protection for any care 
provided for hernias, cardiac, vascular, 
renal, cancerous, or tumorous condi- 
tions until after 12 months of continuous 
coverage under the plan—despite the 
fact that these illnesses occurred after 
coverage commenced. Indeed, I fervent- 
ly trust the Oregon Blue Cross plan 
will offer something more meaningful 
than the lovely package developed by 
the Washington Blue Cross. 

COST OF KING-ANDERSON 


Mr. President, I believe the point need 
Not be labored, I believe it is crystal 
clear that the financing of the hospital 
and related costs of care of our senior 
citizens can only be adequately achieved 
by a program such as that envisaged by 
the King-Anderson bill. 

Far from the inflated cost which its 
Opponents charge it with, the maximum 
Social security tax to pay for it would be 
$17.16 a year for a worker earning the 
highest amount of earnings taxed or 
$5,200 a year. It would be matched by 
an equal amount from his employer. 

That is his annual contribution toward 
Medical insurance for himself and his 
Wife after they reach 65—$17.16. At the 
Same time, his aged parents, or his in- 
laws, who may already be over 65, would 
Also be eligible for benefits. Compare 
$17.16 a year to the $40 a day this Oregon 
Worker could pay for the hospitalization 
Of one of these aged parents. 

In such cases, the young married cou- 
Dle is better off if their parents are com- 
Pletely destitute, because then they have 
a chance of getting some help under the 
Kerr-Mills program, 

That is really all Kerr-Mills was in- 
tended for. To ease the financial bur- 
den of medical treatment for the great 
number of elderly men and women who 
are neither destitute nor well off, we need 

ance under social security. 


Shoe Industry Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
art PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 


aly disturbed by the very large in- 


ase in shoe imports for the first 8 
months of 1962. 
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As matters now stand, shoe imports 
now equal 9.3 percent of the domestic 
output. Other footwear type imports 
in August rose 42 percent. 

Obviously, if these imports continue at 


the present rate, it will not be long before 


our great American shoe industry and 
its thousands of faithful, highly paid, 
highly skilled workers may be without 
jobs and conditions in the industry may 
be truly depressed. 

In this connection, I include in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks, a portion 
of a recent trade survey published by 
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the New England Shoe and Leather As- 

sociation of Boston giving these shock- 

ing import statistics: 

SHOE IMPORTS INCREASE 56.2 PERCENT IN FIRST 
8 Moxrns or 1962—ImPorTS Now EQUAL TO 
9.3 PERCENT OP DOMESTIC OUTPUT—LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR TYPE IMPORTS IN AUGUST ROSE 42 
PERCENT ! 
US. imports of all types of foreign leather 

footwear—excluding rubber footwear and 

slipper socks—set a new record volume of 

39,923,040 pairs in the first 8 months of 1962, 

This total represented an increase of 562 

percent over the comparable 1961 period. 

Dollar value rose 37.5 percent to $53,809,964. 


Shoe and slipper imports—Ist 8 months, 1962 


Eind: Leather-type (nonrubber) footwear 


Men's, youths’, and boys’ A Pet ees ev ll 


Women’s and misses“ 


Percent change, Janunry- 
August 9 to 


4, 966, 019 
, 968, 234 
“52, t07 
20, 436, 179 


Note.—Figures do not include Imports of rubber footwear and slipper socks, 
Source: Prepared from reports of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


January—August 1962 combined import 
volume equaled 9.3 percent of total domestic 
output in the same 8-month period. Import 
volume for the full year of 1961 totaled 36.8 
million pairs, which was equal to 6.1 percent 
of domestic output, Imports in August 1962 
totaled 3,681,321 pairs, an increase of 42 
percent over August 1961 and equaled 6.2 
percent of domestic output in that month, 


The Communications Satellite Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 
Henry Mayer, who is former g 
counsel of the Telephone Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of the CIO, and who 
is presently counsel for many unions 
which represent employees of the Bell 
Telephone System, has recently written 
a useful and enlightening article about 
the communications satellite bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Mayer's article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE BILL—AN 
INTERSTELLAR TEAPOT DOME 
(By Henry Mayer) ` 

The communications satellite bill will 
shortly be enacted into law. When it is 
signed by President Kennedy one of his pens 
should certainly be given to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. as a symbol of 
why the communications satellite bill be- 
came the law of the land and of the space 
above it. 


Mr. 


The A.T. & T. with its superb public rela- 
tions has transformed itself into the sacred 
cow which is permitted to wander 
our streets, in the air, into our legislative 
halls without hindrance or interference. 

Owned as it is today by 2,300,000 stock- 
holders, engaging as it does over 750,000 em- 


is felt in every town, village, hamlet, city, 
and State of this country. 

My interest in Telstar stems from the 
realization that its propulsion 
into space and its effectiveness mean the loss 
of many, many jobs, particularly among line- 
men, repairmen, installers, and splicers. It 
is the extension into space of what has be- 
come a larger and darker blot on the es- 
cutcheon of a country which holds itself out 
to the world as the protector of human and 
individual rights, 

To entrust the control of communications 
satellites to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, would be akin to placing a lamb 
in a lion's den. 

Barnum was once asked how he accom- 
pushed this miracle in one of his circuses 
and his response was: “By frequent and 
judicious replacements of the lamb.” 

I write as former general counsel of the 
Telephone Workers Organizing Committee 
of the CIO and presently counsel for many 
of the unions which represent Bell System 
workers. 

The protection of workers’ jobs is not one 
of the amazing byproducts of the great 
variety of automated instrumentalities which 
the Bell System's extraordinarily successful 
Bell Laboratories has evolved. 

Beyond my intramural interests I write 
as a civic-minded person who is beginning 
to experience a sense of hopelessness and 
helplessness in the face of public apathy 
with respect to unconscionable deals with 
the Government which are deemed accept- 
able as part of a free enterprise system. 

At first the newspapers were inclined to 
Tidicule the small group of men and one 
woman in the U.S. Senate who had an under- 
standing of what it would mean to the peo- 
ple of this country and possibly to many 
of the people of the rest of the world if the 
communications satellites became the prop- 
erty of private concerns and, more particu- 
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larly, the A.T. & T. Later they grudgingly 
paid them the compliment of recognizing 
that this was not just the usual time wasting 
filibuster. 

With the Kennedy administration sup- 

y in the saddle and allegedly liberal, 
we find this huge giant, the Bell System, still 
placing its people in key administration posi- 
tions, one of whom, Dr. Brockway McMillan, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research and Development, has been taking 
an active role, though part of the Federal 
Government, in “furthering the fortunes of 
A.T. & T. and spiking those of its competi- 
tors.” The quote is attributable to Senator 
KEFAUVER. . 

All of this is an extension of what hap- 
pened so frequently when the Eisenhower 
administration was in power and when 35 
Officials and ex-officials of Bell System com- 
panies held positions of importance in the 
Government. 

The struggle over communications satel- 
lites was reminiscent of the one that took 
place in the twenties over the disposition 
of the Muscle Shoals facilities. Unfortu- 
nately, the interests of the people weht over 
the dam this time. 

In the twenties, the business-minded ad- 
ministration proposed turning over the dam 
and nitrate plants constructed there during 
World War I by the Federal Government to 
Henry Ford, who had offered to lease these 
facilities for 100 years at an annual rental 
of approximately $1,500,000. 

Fortunately for the Nation, Senator George 
W. Norris conducted an unrelenting fight 
against this surrender of the major natural 
resource, the hydroelectric potential of the 
Tennessee River Valley. 

TVA and all the benefits it has bestowed 
upon that region which needed it so badly 
and the Nation stand as a monument to that 
sturdy liberal’s vision and courage. 

The.communications satellite system is the 
Muscle Shoals of today. The issue involved 
is identical. Should a natural resource, de- 
veloped with public funds, be delivered into 
the hands of a private corporation for profit- 
making purposes, particularly when it has 
been made possible by the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars by the American people in 
the space program? 

Autre temps, autre mores. When TVA 
was the center of controversy we were in the 
grip of a depression. Does it make a differ- 
ence that we have since scaled the dizzy 
heights of prosperity? If so, then the na- 
tional face which we present to the rest of 
the world, particularly the vast area con- 
taining underprivileged people, is not a very 
attractive one. 

Walter P. Reuther sent a wire to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee which I 
did not find quoted in any newspapers. It 
follows: 

„It is bad enough to give away this vast 
public resource and technology to any pri- 
vate corporation; it is far worse to turn it 
over to a corporation dominated and con- 
trolled by America’s largest monopoly, 
American Telephone & Telegraph. To give 
a monopoly of space communication to a 
private company controlled by another 
monopoly is the cartel system run riot. 
There is no more reason for turning space 
development over to A.T. & T. than there is 
for turning the Pentagon over to General 
Motors.” 

The AFL-CIO executive council meeting in 
Chicago during the week of August 13 voted 
for Government ownership of the satellite 
system and Government supervision with 
the right of private industry to lease the 
facilities. The lone dissenter, ironically 
enough, was Joseph A. Beirne, the president 
of the Communications Workers of America, 
which has not been able to obtain for the 
250,000 employees of the Bell System, who 
are its members, the necessary protective 
clauses to cushion the impact of automation 
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on present jobs and to take care of the thou- 
sands now in our schools who are being 
trained to perform jobs which will be non- 
existent by the time they graduate. 

As the Federation of Telephone Workers 
of Pennsylvania pointed out in asking for 
an investigation into A.T. & T. for “monopo- 
listic effect on labor-management relations,” 
the $40 million Telstar is the equivalent of 
a $500 million cable system and will result in 
the severance of several thousand conven- 
tional telephone workers, who will be re- 
placed by a handful of ground station em- 
ployees. 

With the evolution and development of 
more Telstars the microwave towers now 
spanning the country will disappear and 
with them will go countless jobs of many 
other Bell System employees. 

I was obliged to take issue with several 
of the statements in the otherwise fine piece 
written by J. Robert Moskin for Look mag- 
azine (Aug. 28, 1962, issue) entitled “The 
Surprising Story of ‘Ma Bell’.” 

Instead of swallowing the spoon-fed mate- 
rial dished out to him by the Bell System's 
public relations people or possibly some of 
its officials regarding the “swelling of the 
ranks of telephone operators in spite of 
automation,” Mr. Moskin should have 
checked the statistical figures on file with 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and other Government agencies. He would 
have learned from the figures that the ranks 
of switchboard operators in the Bell System 
have been literally decimated in the last 
few years. One of the unions which I repre- 
sent, the Pennsylvania Telephone Union, 
Local Union No. 1944, IBEW, AFL-CIO, has 
gone from about 16,000 ‘to about 7,500 in a 
span of less than 5 years. The New Jersey 
traffic group has been reduced from about 
11,000 to about 4,000 and this pattern cuts 
across the Nation. 

Had Mr. Moskin interviewed employees of 
Bell System companies he would have found, 
contrary to his conclusion in his article, 
that the term Ma Beli” is not an affec- 
tionate appellation to employees who have 
been kicked downstairs wagewise, jobwise 
and otherwise. Instead, Bell System em- 
ployees very pointedly call attention to the 
fact that there seems never to have been a 
“Pa Bell” and that the Bell System com- 
panies, therefore, treat their children not 
paternalistically, as Mr. Moskin stated in his 
article, but as though they were illegitimate 
and unwanted. 

It was unfortunate, indeed, that the valiant 
battle waged by Senators Morse, DOUGLAS, 
CLARK, KEFAUVER, Gore, NEUBERGER, LONG, and 
a handful of others was beclouded by the 
use of a filibuster. 

It is not just coincidental that these lead- 
ers of a solitary parade should include Sen- 
ators who have been among the most elo- 
quent and persuasive in articulating those 
matters which are most vital to the largest 
proportion of our people. 

The argument that the communication 
satellites should be privately owned and 
operated because private industry has the 
expertise which Government lacks is wholly 
disproved by the fact that the Government 
owns, controls and has successfully developed 
our space and missile programs—in fact our 
entire defense set-up in which we invest the 
largest part of our tax income. 

As good a case could have been made for 
the criminal turning over of the vast Gov- 
ernment-owned natural resources in Tea- 
pot Dome. The huge oil interests which 
benefited by that scandalous transaction had 
more know-how in exploring, refining, and 
exploiting the black gold in the vast oil prop- 
erties than anyone else, 

What is being swept under the rug in the 
satellite controversy is the giveaway of bil- 
lions of dollars to a privately owned combing- 
tion. That is the public’s investment in re- 
search leading to the communication satel- 
lites. 
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If the Government condemns private prop- 
erty for its own use, it must pay the rea- 
sonable value thereof. Why shouldn't it 
work the other way around? 

The assurances of the Attorney General 
on antitrust and ot the FCC Chairman on 
regulation must be examined in the light of 
past history. 

Congressional investigations have disclosed 
flagrant violations of antitrust laws by both 
the Western Electric Co. and its parent body 
the A.T, & T. PCC investigations as well as 
congressional investigations have revealed 
persistent exploitation of the people on rates, 

The collusion between A.T. & T. officials 
and Eisenhower administration officials, 
which resulted in a consent decree preserv- 
ing the Siamese tieup between A.T. & T. and 
its unregulated manufacturing arm, Western 
Electric, is hardly conducive to confidence In 
this or any other administration's ability to 
cope with the power, money, resourcefulness, 
and superb public relations of our largest 
monopoly. 

The DEW line which rings our continent, 
setting up radar and communication lines 
for defense, is a good example of what could 
happen to communication satellites. It was 
built by A.T. & T. which received hundreds 
of millions from the Government for the job. 
It will undoubtedly revert to the A.T. & T. 
when it becomes obsolete for defense pur- 

The missile and space programs have 
brought it close to obsolescence for defense 
purposes. For A.T. & T. it will be exceed- 
ingly useful as part of the Bell System. And 
it will probably pay nothing for it. What 
a windfall. Why? 

Will it mean fairer rates for consumers, 
more equitable treatment of its employees, 
or reasonable returns on Government con- 
tracts? Not on the basis of a constantly 
escalating tariff and the lowly position of 
telephone workers, wagewise, jobwise, and 
otherwise as compared with increased divi- 
dends, stock splits, and unconscionable 
profits such as the Western Electric Nike 
project, etc. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
as well as those who voted for the communi- 
cations satellite bill, were blinded by the 
scintillating glitter of Telstar and thus paid 
little, if any, attention to the potentialities 
of its misuse in the one world to which we 
seem to be gravitating. 

Our State Department seldom abdicates to 
a private group. A stepdown at this time 
especially would have portentous impli- 
cations, 

The A.T. & T. is not, as many believe, & 
publicly owned ation. Its 2,300,000 
stockholders have nothing to say about the 
election of its self-perpetrating policymak- 
ing board of directors. The proxy form of 
voting makes it absentee owned and destroys 
any semblance of corporate democracy. The 
communications satellite setup will inevita- 
bly gravitate in the same direction. ‘ 

The New York Herald Tribune, in an edito- 
rial entitled Mr. Morse: Maverick“ sug- 
gested that he get out of the way and “let 
Congress get on with the job it was sent to 
Washington to do.” 

I asked the Herald Tribune whether it was 
not implying that the billions of dollars we 
have poured into our interstellar space pro- 
gram and that space itself Is not part of the 
job. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, with his fair 
for aiming at the political jugular and hit- 
ting us on the head instead, was deligh 
to call his “termagant” colleagues “the little 
bangi of willful men.” That is what Presi- 
dent Wilson dubbed the small group of Sen- 
ators who fought so bitterly for isolationism. 

Senator Morse and his fighting colleagues. 
conversely, were fighting to prevent a priva 
monopoly from controlling satellite commu- 
nications, with the concomitants of greed 
and other ulterior motives that would result 
in the kind of isolationism which the other 
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willful Senators were striving to create, 
They alone recognized that only a Govern- 
Mment-owned project could help to establish 
and cement the ties so imperatively needed 
among the family of nations in a nuclear 
world. 

The Times joined the Tribune in edito- 
rially denouncing the Senators who opposed 
the enactment of the communications satel- 
lite bill. One of its editorials (August 11) 
amazingly seem to convey the impression 
that even a bad law had to be enacted to 
make way for the passage of good laws. And 
its editorial confidence that the stir over 
private control of the communications satel- 
lites will provide safeguards against their 
misuse is even more puzzling in the light of 
what happened before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and in the Senate itself 
where protective amendments were brushed 
aside, and in the more revealing light of past 
history of exploitation by private industry. 

What a sad commentary it is on the politi- 
cal mores of the Senate that closure was 
invoked to enhance the value of private prop- 
erty when it has always been rejected in 
Situations involving vital human and civil 
rights. 

If President Kennedy should ever write a 
Sequel to his "Profiles in Courage,” it should 
include a chapter on the valiant struggle of 
a handful of men and one woman in the 
U.S. Senate who fought so bitterly to pre- 
vent the enactment of legislation that may 
have a profound effect upon our relations 
with the other nations of the world—nations 
which may join Senator NEUBERGER in saying 
that they don’t want a private corporation 
to have the hold upon them reflected in the 
advertisement of the A.T. & T., to which she 
adverted, and in which that company pro- 
Claimed: “You cannot call home or fight a 
nuclear war without A.T. & T.” 


Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
George Todt, a noted columnist of the 
Angeles Herald Examiner, has 
Written some excellent articles on the 
Cuban situation. The titles of the 
articles are, “A State of Distress,” “A 
Game for Experts," “Modern Day 
They appeared in the Sep- 
tember 27, 30, and October 2, 1962, issues 
of the paper, respectively. Under unani- 
Mous consent, I place them in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Sept. 27, 1962] 
A STATE or DISTRESS 
(By George Todt) 

“The Soviet nuclear base in Cuba * * * 
is directed wholly and solely toward squeez- 
ing this Nation into a choice between 
thermonuclear destruction or a blackmail 
Surrender. — Representative JoHN R. PILLION, 
Republican, of New York, CONGRESSIONAL 

, page 18865, September 19, 1962. 

There has been much coyerup and back- 
tracking about the Red military buildup in 
Cuba, The public has been confused. What 
are the facts? 

One of the most lucid and informative 
accounts of what has really taken place may 

Seen in the U.S. CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Pages 18865-18867 under the title “This Na- 
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tion in State of Dire Distress and Extreme 
Danger.” It tells a story we all need to 
know more about. 

“The Soviet has,” stated Congressman 
PILLION last week on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in Washington, D.O., 
“under its command, in Cuba, as of now: 
(1) 2 nuclear rocket and missile launch- 
ing sites, (2) 5 naval bases, (3) hundreds 
of Soviet fighter planes, (4) thousands of 
Czech and Soviet artillery pieces, (5) thou- 
sands of Soviet tanks and motorized weapons 
carriers, and (6) 350,000 Soviet trained and 
equipped troops.” 

` TRIPLE THREAT 


“This arsenal is only the nucleus of the 
Soviet military plans for Cuba, Unless this 
military buildup is arrested now, Cuba will 
become a triple nuclear threat to this Na- 
tion's survival. 

“Within 6 months to a year, the Soviet will 
be using Cuba's naval bases for hiding its 
nuclear launching submarines. These Rus- 
sian submarines are capable of destroying 
just about every coastal city in the United 
States. 

“Cuba's airfields, inevitably, will be utilized 
for Soviet aircraft, carrying nuclear bombs. 
These bombers could drop nuclear bombs 
anywhere in the United States. 

“This nuclear weapons complex, based in 
Cuba, will have the capability of destroying 
this Nation and its people. We are cravenly 
delivering to Khrushchev, in Moscow, anoth- 
er alternative weapon for blackmail.” 

Those who wish to look at the Cuban fiasco 
with rose-colored glasses are advised to shun 
this brilliant on-the-target warning address 
by PILLION before Congress. 

CLOBBER THEM 


But to the millions upon millions of patri- 
otic American citizens who hate to lose when 
we ought to be winning on the world stage, 
this is your own special dish of tea. Get hold 
of Pruiion’s hard-hitting speech and read it. 

The gravest danger we face today is that 
our military forces and the outstanding offi- 
cers who command them have been down- 
graded. 

Those now calling the shots are well-inten- 
tioned civilians who doubtless mean well. 
But their knowledge of modern military ca- 
pabilities and know-how is incredibly inept. 
Their inefficiency and foolish bumbling is 
hurting us. Real leadership of any kind is 
in short supply. 

The result of such costly incompetence is 
this: The credibility of our massive deter- 
rent forces to prevent world war III has suf- 
fered. The Reds think we are cowards and 
will not resist their totalitarian world take- 
over in the end. 

The effrontery of their Cuban assault on 
the Western Hemisphere proves it. 

Can we defend freedom with pantywaist, 
effete wait-and-see tactics? 

Let's clobber our enemies before they can 
clobber us. 1 

From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald 
Examiner, Sept. 30, 1962 
A GAME FOR EXPERTS 
(By George Todt) 

“In all the world's history there has never 
been a more ill-conceived, misplanned, and 
pitifully executed military abortion than 
our Cuban invasion of April 17, 1961 * * + 
Bay of Pigs debacle."—Representative JOHN 
R. PriLLION, Republican, of New York.—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 18865, September 19, 
1962. 

Exactly who and what was to blame for 
the incompetent “comic opera type” of mili- 
tary flasco which failed us at the Bay of Pigs 
@ year and a half ago in Cuba? 

Had this simple action been completed 
successfully, we would not have the threat 
of Soviet IRBM (intermediate range) rockets 
hanging over us today. 
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At least not from the Caribbean area, fast 
becoming a new Red Sea. 

We may recall that at the time this in- 
credible inept invasion disaster befell us— 
due mainly to our refusal at the 11th hour 
to provide adequate air cover—President 
Kennedy manfully took the blame. 

It also may be recalled that many of us 
instinctively admired him for his loyalty 
to his underlings in taking full responsi- 
bility for what was believed to be their ob- 
vious lack of military experience and com- 
petence. 

What is not generally known to the pub- 
lic is that many of J.F.K.'s chief architects 
of cold war policy are men devoid of any 
military experience whatsoever. 

Big guns like Dr. Walt Whitman Rostow, 
Senator J. William Fulbright, and Adlai 
Stevenson—who served only 19 days in the 
Great Lakes Coast Guard before accepting a 
World War II plush job in Washington. 

These men and their ADA liberal clique 
who sneer at our highly efficient military of- 
ficers as being unfit to understand their ver- 
sion of the fight for survival we are in today, 
had their hands in our unnecessary defeat at 
the Bay of Pigs. 

As former President Truman has said, “If 
you can't stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen.” 

Inexperienced men in military affairs ought 
to stay out of our military kitchen—and 
thereby not goof up legitimate war plans. 

When we were at war with the Nazis of 
Adolph Hitler 20 years ago, the military ex- 
perts called the shots—which was fortunate 
for us. We won the war. 

Now in our even more deadly war with the 
Communist international conspiracy, the 
tune largely is being called by Rostow, Stev- 
enson, and Fulbright. 

No wonder we are losing on every front. 

Today Cuba is a Red saber whose cutting 
edge is aimed at the jugular vein of the 
United States. 

For the best account of how we got in the 
present fix we are in—with the Soviet armed 
force just 90 miles away—read the real in- 
side story. 

It is titled “Kennedy’s Fateful Decision: 
The Night the Reds Clinched Cuba,” on 
pages 41-42 of the September 17 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

This story reads well to me and seems 
correct in every detail. 

Actually, it holds the President fully re- 
sponsible for forbidding the intended Cuban 
liberation air force from making a vital 
strike—and that was the ballgame. Let's 
check out the facts of this case. What 
then? 

Does anyone imagine this will not become 
a major campaign issue? 

[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 
Oct. 2, 1962] 
MODERN Day PACIFISTS 
(By George Todt) 

"When they say that this is a bipartisan 
matter, I say that it cannot be a bipartisan 
matter. If it is bipartisan, I have got to 
put my stamp of approval of the Cuban 
situation * * *."—Representative James B. 
Urr, Republican, of California, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 18866, September 19, 
1962. 

The Republican leadership will have left 
its senses if it allows the administration to 
boobytrap it into “bipartisanship” on the 
ugly Cuban fiasco—a debacle which steadily 
grows worse with the passage of time. 

. If the GOP hammers home to the public 

that it is the enept bumbling of the ADA 
superliberals who call the signals on foreign 
policy which is responsible for our present 
difficulties on the world stage, it will have 
accomplished twin objectives. 

Joe Doakes, rightfully anxious to save his 
skin, will commence to make important 
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changes in 1962 and later 1964, come election 
time. 

This is the most important issue the 
Republicans have today. 

And it is the most Important issue that 
faces our Nation, also—for it is nothing less 
than our ultimate survival In these modern 
times. 

The deteriorating situation has already 
become too serious for us not to call it what 
it is—a failure of military strategy and tac- 
tics on the highest level. 

But it has not come from our professional 
military leaders. 

The fault lies with the unaccomplished and 
unlearned civillans who control our military 
men. 

Some of them—such as Prof. Walt Whit- 
man Rostow. Adlai Stevenson, Arthur 
Schlesinger, and J. Wiliam Fulbright, to 
mention only a few well-intentioned fail- 
ures—do not know enough about the art 
of war to fight their way out of a paper bag. 

Worse, most of them are out-and-out 
pacifist appeasers. 

They are the modern Neville Chamberlains 
as far as we may be concerned. And the 
results might later prove as disastrous for 
us, too, 7 

It is imperative that we find new advisers, 
aides, assistants or what-have-you?—any- 
body at all who can give the flagging and 
sagging cold war effort a boost toward vic- 
tory for our side—to help the President. 

The advisers he hns had must be pretty 
bad for we are losing everywhere, If this 
is not so, then tell me where any victory for 
our side has taken place since J.F.K. took 
office? Can you name one? 

This timid failure to go into Cuba before 
the price In blood and treasure becomes ex- 
orbitant for us is folly of the worst kind. 

I advocated it in the past when the price 
would have been much less than it is going 
to be, either now or later. 

Two years ago, the United States likely 
could have done the job against the fanatical 
Castro with a regiment of our fighting U.S. 
Marines. Certainly no more than a single 
division of professionals would have been 
necessary to win. 

Now it is being estimated that we will need 
at least six divisions to obtain the same re- 
sults. And the price for the United States 
will continue to grow. 

Just to keep the record straight, I ad- 
vocated liquidation of Castro in this column 
4 years ago—while liberal pundits in the 
mass. communications media were halling 
him as the “George Washington of Cuba.” 
I was almost alone then, but I was right, 
Castro must be eliminated. 


Deserving Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, September 27, 1962, some 300 
friends paid a warm tribute to Attorney 
William J. Lee at a surprise testimonial 
dinner. A highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of remaining books on 
the life of Abraham Lincoln missing in 
the Lee Library. Bill Lee is a close per- 
sonal friend of mine and my family. I 
am happy to point out his outstanding 
record of public service in the fine town 
of Wakefield: 
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[From the Wakefield Dally Item, Sept. 28, 
1962] 


DESERVING TRIBUTE 


Some 300 men and women paid deserving 
tribute to one of Wakefield's most outstand- 
ing citizens last night. 

He is Attorney William J. Lee, a friend 
to people in all walks of life. 

Because of the embarrassment they knew 
he would feel from such a dinner, the com- 
mittee decided against a head table or prin- 
cipal speakers and kept the function a dark 
secret. 

Originally, it was the intent of the com- 
mittee to have a small informal party for 
Wakefield's former town meeting modera- 
tor and town counsel, but as soon as word 
leaked out there was a howling clamor for 
tickets. 

Within 2 weeks the party grew from 50 or 
75 to 300 where it had to be halted. This, 
in itself, is evidence of the popularity and 
love that most Wakefieldians have for At- 
torney Lee. 

As with most men of his virtues, compo- 
sure and generosity, Attorney Lee favors a 
cloak of secrecy around his philanthropies. 

While we are aware of his desires, we 
would be remiss in not mentioning that it is 
a wonderful feeling to have Attorney Bill 
Lee as a Wakefieldian. 


Abominable Snowmakers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the causes of fiscal responsibility and free 
enterprise have been dealt yet another 
setback by the bureaucracts in Washing- 
ton. The damage was done this time 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

This Agency was set up for the purpose 
of extending electric power to rural and 
remote areas which are not served by 
private power companies. The Rural 
Electrification Administration is, of 
course, subsidized by the taxpayers. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has far overstepped its intended 
bounds. It recently approved a $30,000 
loan to a ski resort at Hanover, II., for 
the purchase and installation of snow- 
making equipment. 

This money was loaned to the ski re- 
sort at a rate of interest of 2 percent 
although the money cost the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 4 percent in- 
terest. The difference, as usual, will 
have to be made up by the taxpayers. 

Loans of this sort should be made 
through private channels. And if they 
must be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the taxpayers at least should be 
protected from bureaucrats who borrow 
money at 4 percent and lend it at 2 per- 
cent. 

I insert the following editorial on the 
subject, which appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal of October 2, 1962, under the 
caption “Abominable Snowmakers": 

ABOMINABLE SNOWMAKERS 

If we ever get up to Hanover, III., we are 

certainly going to have a look at the snow- 
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making machine at Chestnut Hill resort. 
Our very own tax dollars helped buy and 
install this machine, after working their way 
through the labyrinthine wonderland of the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

This was no under-the-table Billie Sol 
Estes stuff calling for a spectacular congres- 
sional investigation. It was done by the 
rule book, but that makes it more—not less— 
disturbing. Here's how it happened: 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
an arm of the Federal Government, approved 
a $30,000 loan to the Jo-Carroll Electric Co- 
operative of Elizabeth, Ill., for reloan to the 
ski resort to help purchase and install elec- 
trically powered snowmaking equipment and 
outdoor lights. 

But that's not all. The loan to the co- 
operative bore an interest rate of 2 percent, 
while Uncle Sam must borrow at 4 percent. 
And we can safely assume that the snow- 
makers paid less than the bank rate. Any 
difference in interest amounts to a subsidy 
bestowed by us taxpayers, including con- 
ventionally financed ski resorts and investor- 
owned power companies. 

There are plenty of good sound reasons for 
making cheap money available to the REA 
when it is doing the job for which it was 
chartered—the extension of electric power to 
rural and remote areas. These are ventures 
so financially unrewarding that private cap- 
ital could not be attracted to them. 

But when the REA exceeds this purpose, 
when it aggressively eeeks to expand beyond 
its intended limits, it looks suspiciously like 
empire building. 

There's been so much talk about the en- 
croachment of the Federal bureaucracy that 
maybe we won't be heard above the din. 
But this is a good occasion to recall this 
Nation's pragmatic rule of thumb: Public 
enterprise steps in only when private enter- 
prise can't or won't do the job. 

Maybe it's time to take a public power 
inventory to make sure all its activities pass 
this test. 


Dedication of Thomas W. Pyle 
Junior High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable David W. Zimmerman, Deputy 
State Superintendent of the Maryland 
Department of Education, made a 
thought-provoking speech at the dedica- 
tion ceremony of the Thomas W. Pyle 
Junior High School in Bethesda, Md., on 
October 9, 1962, which I would like to be 
included in the Recorp. Dr. Zimmer- 
man’s statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. and Mrs. Pyle, mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of Mont- 
gomery County, distinguished platform 
guests, and friends of the Thomas W. Pyle 
Junior High School, I am pleased to be pres- 
ent on this occasion to dedicate what I con- 
sider to be one of the most functional junior 
high schools that I have seen during recent 
years, Iam doubly pleased to assist in hon- 
oring my long-time friend and colleague 
Thomas W. Pyle. 

Some months ago I read an article in one 
of the leading national periodicals on an in- 
terview between Prime Minister Nehru of 
India and the distinguished editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly, Norman Cousins. In the 
course of the interview Mr. Nehru indicated 
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some of the problems which his nation was 
facing in the realization of its national goals. 
He expressed two concerns which the two 
Men discussed somewhat in detail. Mr. 
Nehru posed the following query: What has 
happened to the idealism of the Indian peo- 
Ple? At one time only freedom and inde- 
pendence seemed to count; now personal 
Grievances are the order of the day. The 
young people to whom we look for the raw 
stuif of fierce hope and idealism seem curi- 
Ously self-centered and indifferent.” Mr. 
Cousins remarked that he was impressed with 
the substantial material improvement which 
the nation had made since his last visit but 
he had encountered an increased criticism 
Of the government. He inquired whether the 
Criticism might not be a reflection of this 
Improvement in the sense that people, once 
having had a taste of the better things, de- 
sire continued improvement. Mr. Nehru re- 
plied, “You may be right, there is a desire 
Tor better things and an understandable im- 
Patience. You may have observed criticism 
in the press that cannot be regarded as truly 
Objective. It is this exaggerated picture that 
troubles me. Words should be precise instru- 
ments. Always there is need to create a 
Properly balanced view of the situation. If 
Our view is distorted by words, our actions 
Will reflect the distortion.” 

These are questions and observations that 
Could be made by a President of the United 
States. They relate to the essential ingre- 
dients of our democratic form of govern- 
Ment, We could well ask ourselves, “What 
has happened to the idealism of the people 
Of the United States?” Most of us are 
familiar with the substance and background 
Of the great documents of American history, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States which ex- 
Dress the democratic ideals of our Founding 
Fathers, and yet as we look about us we 
Cannot help but observe that for the most 
Part many of our citizens are apathetic 
about these ideals. People seem to be con- 
cerned with material values and regard 
Ughtiy, tf at all, the basic tenets of our 
American way of life. They seem to think 
that things will turn out all right regard- 
less of their own individual beliefs or efforts. 
On the other hand, in times of great national 
emergency or war we seem to be able to rise 

new heights. We dust off the famous 
Words of our great leaders of the past and 
use them to arouse the people to go forth 
Under the banner of our cherished ideals. 
am not at all sure that this is bona fide 
idealism, It just might be a type of emo- 
tional patriotism.” It is indeed ironical that 
Only in times of war or great national emer- 
gency is our high idealism brought to the 
fore with controlling effect. 

Does the exaggerated picture trouble you? 
Someone has remarked that exaggeration is 
a disease in the United States; we use it for 
emphasis without attempting to deliberately 

d. That is a debatable question. As 

à nation, we do not measure our words care- 
ully and consequently the citizenry fre- 
ently does not get a balanced point of 
lew. There is considerable distortion of 
the facts and often a consequent line of 
action which reflects this distortion. This 
indeed unfortunate and reflects to a cer- 

n extent the absence of genuine commit- 
4 nt to our democratic ideals. All of us 

hould consider our words well and endeavor 
Sane them precise instruments. At this 
2 may I state publicly that the public 
for cols accept a portion of the responsibility 
— instilling within our youth the raw stuff 
te ce hope and idealism. They strive to 
a youth to measure their words well so 
Tot they are truly the words of the heart. 

u will note that I stated that the schools 
Pt a portion of this responsibility. The 
chures cannot do it alone. The home, the 
Which and all of the social institutions 

have a part in the growth and develop- 
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ment of youth make a contribution in this 
direction. All agencies need to be conscious 
of the great need in this area and to develop 
a program accordingly. 

The man whom you have honored by giving 
this school his name is an idealist. Thomas 
W. Pyle measures his words with extreme 
care. Actually, I have never known him to 
do otherwise. I was privileged to work with 
him as a fellow high school principal for a 
number of years and was impressed with his 
high idealism. He always asked the ques- 
tion, “In what way will this program of edu- 
cation enable our boys and girls to become 
better American citizens?" A simple maxim, 
but full of idealism. In addition, he was 
careful not to overstate the question or make 
observations that were not indeed factual. 
I am confident that his idealism and striot 
adherence to objective evidence have influ- 
enced the lives of the pupils who were privi- 
leged to attend the schools of which he was 
principal. Teachers and parents were simi- 
larily influenced. With such a auspicious 
beginning this school should easily produce 
a Woodrow Wilson or John Locke, both of 
whom were idealists in their respective fields 
of endeavor. ; 

And now, on behalf of the State board of 
education and the State superintendent of 
schools, I dedicate this school for the pur- 
pose of free public education in this great 
State and Nation of ours, 


Federal Excise Tax on Telephone Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
membership of the Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association during its annual 
convention in Portland, Oreg., on June 
20 through June 22, 1962. The resolu- 
tion urges the elimination of the Federal 
excise tax on all telephone service. 

I heartily endorse the views expressed 
in this resolution and it is my hope that 
the repeal of these telephone excise taxes 
will be given most careful consideration 
by the Finance Committee when tax re- 
vision legislation is considered in the 
next session of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association in exec- 
utive business session during its annual 
convention at the Portland-Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Oreg., June 20-22, 1962, is aware 
that the temporary wartime excise taxes on 
telephone communications as well as other 
services and items have been extended for 
many years beyond the original intended 
tenure; and 

Whereas the membership of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association is still 
of the opinion that the intent and purpose 
of the excise tax on telephone communica- 
tions have long since been accomplished in- 
asmuch as it was a war measure designed 
to conserve telephone facilities for defense 
p and to deter the excess use of 
telephone facilities by nonessential users; 
and 

Whereas the telephone communications 
industry is performing a vital and necessary 
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function of our society, and under no cir- 
cumstances should it be classed as a luxury; 
and 
Whereas the excise taxes now assessed and 
collected on telephone communications are 
discriminatory in that other utility services 
such as electrical power, gas, and water 
are not required to pay similar excise taxes, 
and to that extent telephone communica- 
tions users are carrying an excessive share 
of the cost of Government; and 
Whereas these excise taxes are a penalty 
against the communications business: New, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this association urgently 
request that these facts again be presented 
to the Honorable Senators WAYNE Morse and 
MAURINE NEUBERGER; the Honorable Con- 
gresswoman EDITH GREEN and Congressmen 
WALTER NoRrsBLAD, Epwarp DURNO, and AL 
ULLMAN and that they be asked to give 
careful and favorable consideration to the 
elimination of the excise taxes now assessed 
and collected on telephone communications 
at the earliest opportunity. 
Adopted at Portland, Oreg., June 20, 1962. 
OREGON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION, 
LOWELL Branarp, President. 
HARLEY J, PORTER, Secretary. 


Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the August 29, 1962, issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner there appeared 
a column by George Todt entitled “Ber- 
lin, a Test Tube.” I believe the column 
is timely and, under unanimous consent, 
place it in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAE RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BERLIN, A TEST TUBE 
(By George Todt) 

“Go forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear and with a manly heart."— 
Longfellow, “Hyperion.” 

Nikita Khrushchev, the Soviet dictator, has 
used the tortured city of Berlin for years as 
a giant testing ground of our wavering West- 
ern will—much as he has used other self- 
manufactured trouble spots around the globe 
for the same purpose. 

One must understand this much at the 
outset, or the varied pieces in the global 
jig saw puzzle will never begin to take rec- 
ognizable shape before the eyes of the 
puzzled onlooker. 

You might say that, on the whole, we 
have few real differences between us and the 
Red Communist Empire in Berlin or else- 
where—save one. 4 

And that is simply the decisive question of 
whether our planet Is to be controlled ulti- 
mately from the eastern or western side of 
the Iron Curtain. Which is it to be? 

Actually, the transparent issues the U.S.S.R. 
kicks up in Berlin—as in other worldwide 
areas of importance—are strictly phony when 
viewed from any reasonable position. They 
are trumped up out of thin air. Just to keep 
the pot boiling. 

If it was not one pestiferous thing, it 
would be another one. 

Khrushchey and company continuously 
dream up nuisances to test our will to resist. 
To see what we will let them put over on us. 
How far can they go? 
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In effect, they try to see if they can make 
suckers of us. 

With infinite patience, they throw us a 
baited line from time to time in order to 
see how the fish are biting today. How often 
do we bite? 

The Red warlords are constantly probing us 
in innumerable large and small ways. Where 
we stiffen our resistance, or show signs of 
possible retaliation, they quickly subside 
their efforts and go elsewhere. 

Our main fault is in our overriding lack of 
patience at playing the same game of cat 
and mouse. All too often, we allow our- 
selves to become worn out with Soviet in- 
transigence and impossibly stubborn pos- 
tures. 

After long periods of fruitless discussions 
and negotiations which go from bad to worse, 
our inept diplomats suddenly tire and throw 
in the sponge—claiming that half a loaf is 
better than none. Seldom do they get even 
this much. 

The present imperialist Red empire is tire- 
less and inexorable in its demands for ex- 
pansion into a global world government, con- 
trolled by Moscow. 

The progenitors of the modern Soviet 
man—the czarists were little different from 
the Communists in their greed for the legiti- 
mate properties of other peoples—were at 
the same bandit game for centuries before 
the world heard of Lenin, Stalin, and Mr, K 
in our time, 

The Red warlords have conquered the Mon- 
gol empires of Genghis Khan and his im- 
mediate successors in reverse. Same bound- 
aries today. 

Since the days of Czar Ivan the Terrible 
in the 15th century A.D., the lords of Mus- 
covy have been on the march against civill- 
zation. 


Theirs is a long-range master plan, like a 
global jigsaw puzzle. 

From time to time they fit another stolen 
piece into the overall pattern. 

The Red slave empire today is composed 
mainly of conquered, subjugated peoples. 
Where is there any self-determination for 
Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Estonians, Ru- 
manians, Georgians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
Poles, Armenians, Czechs, White Russians? 

Will the underground American Associa- 
tion of Apologists for the Soviet Union now 
step forward and tell us these enslaved, un- 
fortunate, and bitterly unhappy humans do 
not wish self-determination of peoples where 
they are concerned? Tell it to the UN. 

Berlin, Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, Formosa 
Straits—or what? 

What does it matter? These are spots to 
probe our nerve. So? 


Looking Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, this year, the rural electrifica- 
tion program marked an important 
milestone as the five millionth consumer 
received electricity as the result of REA 
loans to rural electric cooperatives 
throughout the Nation. Last year, this 
worthwhile program passed another 
noteworthy milestone when REA re- 
ceived from a Midwestern rural electric 
cooperative a check which included the 
one billionth dollar repaid to the Federal 
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Government in the $4 billion REA elec- 
trification loan program. 

When the REA program was started 
27 years ago, rural America was still 
a dark land, for only 10 percent of the 
Nation's farms had central station elec- 
tricity. Today, 96 percent of our farm- 
ers are living better and farming better, 
thanks to a hundred and one electrical 
helpers. 

Those of us who have always worked 
for a strong and beneficial REA pro- 
gram have every reason to look back 
with pride at the achievements of the 
past 27 years. But we must remember 
to look ahead as well. 

No program ever stands still. It 
either advances, or it starts downhill. 
Clyde T. Ellis, the very capable general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Co-op Association, made this point in 


a very excellent speech presented at. 


NRECA’s 1962 regional meetings, held 
across the country this fall. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have excerpts of Mr. Ellis“ re- 
marks printed in the RECORD: 
Heavy Ur 

(Statement of Clyde T. Ellis, general man- 

ager, National Rural Electric. Cooperative 

Association, at the 1962 NRECA regional 

meetings) 

There is a widely used phrase in the rural 
electric program which we have adopted as 
the theme of the 1962 regional meetings. 
That phrase is “Heavy up.” 

You use this phrase in a strictly physical 
sense. It means increasing your plant ca- 
pacity—bullding bigger units, setting ‘arger 
poles, increasing the size of conductors—in 
short, making preparations to meet demands 
for power which double about every 6 years. 

A rural electric system that tries to operate 
today with the same plant and concepts that 
it had even 10 years ago won't be in business 
yery long. 

Nowhere la the need for heavying-up more 
evident than in the area we normally refer 
to as public and member relations. 

It has become almost a cliche to say that 
our existence as rural electric cooperatives 
and power districts depends on public un- 
derstanding and acceptance, But, every day 
the truth of that statement becomes clearer. 

It's not enough to just cry about the at- 
tacks of our opponents. We must take posi- 
tive steps to combat their efforts to turn 
the public against us. We must heavy up 
our efforts to tell our own story—before 
someone else has a chance to twist and dis- 
tort it. 

I do not know of a single commercial power 
company which does not have a full-time, 
highly skilled public relations staff on its 
payroll—more than you have in your na- 
tional office. In addition, the power com- 
panies spend tens of millions of dollars each 
year on local and national advertising and 
other propaganda. And, of course, they pool 
it for impact. 

Their propaganda campaign is increasingly 
effective against us and one reason is that 
we are doing relatively little in public rela- 
tions ourselves. 

Right now the big slant In their propa- 
ganda is socialism and nationalism—or 
worse. They're trying to convince the people 
and public officials that our program is 
somehow un-American. For example, Mr, 
W. W. Lynch, president of Texas Light & 
Power Co., in a speech recently to Texas 
Congressmen as the newly elected president 
of the power companies’ Edison Electric In- 
stitute, said: 

“The REA and the NRECA join hands with 
other agencies of Government in a program 
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which, if continued, is likely to result in the 
destruction of the investor-owned indus- 
try.” 


Can you imagine anything more ridicu- 
lous? 

One paragraph later, he sald: 

“We hope you will oppose those programs 
that have as their principal purpose the 
nationalization of our industry.” 

Of course, there are no such programs. It 
would be no more ridiculous for us to charge 
the power companies with trying to take 
our country the way of Castro. 

A new book the power companies have 
published is another example. It's by Ed- 
won Vennard, vice president and managing 
director of Edison Electric Institute, entitled 
“The Deviation of REA.“ It's full of this so- 
ciajlism-nationalism stuff and follows the 
current power company line of trying to 
equate us with communism. 

The truth is that the power companies 
themselves are the deviators. They have de- 
viated from their nuthorized role of fran- 
chised public-service, / nonfree enterprise 
agencies of the state into Wall Street-con- 
trolled dictatorships determined to destroy 


‘all of the power industry that they can’t 


control.. And they are determined to collec- 
tivize the total power industry by and for 
themselves. 

Rural electric cooperatives, on the other 
hand, have stuck to their own knitting and 
have extended the private ownership of elec- 
tric utilities to 5 million consumers and the 
benefits to upward of 20 million people. 
These member-owners control their own en- 
terprises. Maybe this really bothers the 
power companies. Maybe they're uneasy 
about the consumer having any voice any- 
where in the affairs of utility organizations. 

IU leave it to any unbiased person who 
knows the facts to decide whether 
America’s home-owned electric systems oF 
Wall Street’s cost-plus, dictator power com- 
panies, with their captive customers, and 
which the courts have ruled are in fact sub- 
stitutes for the state and which are now in- 
vading our territory—I'll leave it to any un- 
blased person whether the electric co-ops OF 
the power companies most resemble commu- 
nism as it's practiced in the world today. 

Beauty is as beauty does. By the same 
token, ugly is as ugly does. 

I'll measure the Americanism and free- 
enterprise status of rural electric coopera- 
tives against the power companies any day 
with no fear of the result. 

AID AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Many of you have been active also in other 
programs closely related to. member and 
public relations. These include the cooper 
ative phase of the area development, rural 
area development and foreign ald programs 

You asked Congress and the administra- 
tlon to consider injecting the REA idea and 
other do-it-yourself rural area development 
efforts into the foreign ald program. ey 
did. And then they asked you to help pro- 
vide the know-how and training necessary: 
You responded beautifully. Many of 70 
have volunteered to take leave and go help · 
A few have gone already. More will go soon. 
Others of you have offered to help train 
people from other countries on your 
tems, Others have offered to contribute or 
sell them at very low prices outgrown trans” 
formers, generators, wire and other ma- 
terials. 

The AID program has agreed to reimburse 
us for time spent on these efforts, inclu 
management training. 

Here we have a great opportunity to help 
farm and rural people of other lands to help 
themselves to a better way of life—bet 
than the Communist-dictator way. And 3 
the doing we, too, will no doubt learn an 
gain much. £ 
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HEAVY UP YOUR LEGISLATIVE FRONT 


This has been an exceedingly difficult year 
for us in the field of legislation. 

All of the things I've said about stepped-up 
power company activity and the apathy of 
Our own people are being drawn into focus 
by Congress. As a group, your Senators and 
Representatives constitute the most sensi- 
tive barometer as to the mood and pressures 
of the people and special interest groups. 

I want to tell you frankly that we're meet- 
ing more resistance to the REA and Federal 
wholesale power programs in Congress now 
than ever before. Our traditional opponents 
are bolder; many of those in the middle are 

g to lean away from us; and some 
of our friends are beginning to waiver. 

To an increasing extent, we're forced to 
fight off substantial direct attacks on the 
REA program itself. The power companies 
have singled out the generation and trans- 
Mission procram as their major battlefield. 
The New York Times has said that the prin- 
Cipal utility target is no longer TVA, it is 
now REA. 

This year we had to beat off a major power 
Company effort to pass an amendment to the 
farm bill which would have effectively de- 
stroyed our right and opportunity to gen- 
erate our own power where we must do so. 

We had to fight as we've seldom fought 
before to defeat a crippling amendment to 

agriculture appropriations bill which 
Would have restricted the amount of G. & T. 
(generation and transmission) loan funds to 
about half the need. 

The vote on this clear-cut REA issue was 
133 to 94. A switch of 20 votes would have 
Meant defeat. 

In opposing our right to generate, before 
Congress, the State commission and the 
Courts, the power companies claims there is 
Plenty of power while themselves building 
Senerating capacity like mad, not to keep 
ahead of demand, but to keep somewhat be- 

it. They yell that our loans are made 
‘et—which, of course, they are not—but 
the power companies live behind an iron wall 
Of secrecy. Did you every try to find out who 
Owns one of them? What would you think 
Of trying to get a bill passed in each of your 
States to require them to file annually with 
your appropriate State official a complete list 
ot their common stockholders? I say we have 
a Tight to know who is attacking us, and the 
People have a right to know who has taken 
Over their public service monopolies. 
© power companies yell that the electric 
are going to take them over, when 
it ts they, many times our size, who are 
Pirating away our consumers and trying to 
kill all our co-ops. But do they tell the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
their prospective bond and stock customers 
that they are about to go out of business? 
Should there not be a Federal law to re- 
Quire the power companies to reveal to SEC 
ually any statements they have made 
about being run out of business? 

Power company lobbyists have swarmed 
mids the Capitol like files this year—not just 
he paid staffs of their national organiza- 
tions, but the power company presidents, the 
puppet Kings themselves. They are puppet 
8 gs because the strings are pulled in Wall 

treet where the real power company owner- 
tor control groups hold forth. 
ru ere in the classic position of having to 

n foster than we can just to stand still. 

*ryone knows that the influence of rural 
Pare in Congress is declining. This is due 
rs tiy to the population shifts which have 
Meuted in fewer than 50 out of 437 House 
tasmnbers now having more than 25 percent 

constituents. But more than that, 
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there is a feeling in Washington that rural 
people no longer can agree among them- 
selves on programs which affect them. So 
many conflicting voices claim to speak for the 
farmer that Congress is beginning to think 
none of them can be very effective. 

For instance, when we were fighting last 
spring with our backs to the wall trying to 
save sufficient funds for the G. & T. programs 
the farm organization which claims to be the 
biggest in the country went in and said this 
to the House Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee: “We question the need for 
$100 million for REA to provide for generat- 
ing and transmission facilities at this time.” 

By contrast to this division among farm 
people, the power companies speak with one 
voice, and to that they add the voices of 
all their allies—the chamber of commerce 
organizations, the bankers, most of the big 
publishers, ultrarightwing groups that are 
springing up, and others. 

If we are to stay in this fight, we're going 
to have to face up to and rethink our way 
through some of the hard facts of life, and 
do more about them than we've been doing. 

Our people are going to have to be willing 
to put aside apathy and self-interest and 
gear up to support the program now on a 
crash basis. 

We've just got to do a better job of sup- 
porting our friends. I’m not talking about 
partisan politics—I’m talking about the indi- 
vidual man and his voting record. I submit 
that when our people support a man who 
is against the program, just because of his 
party, that is partisan politics. 

Let me say that I think the REA Adminis- 
trator and the fine team he has assembled 
need and deserve your support. I don't 
think REA has ever had a more courageous 
administrator than Norman Clapp. He and 
his top assistants have really stood up and 
fought for the program. 

ENERGY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Development of our country’s natural re- 
sources is lagging badly at the very time 
when our chief adversary, Russia, is moving 
top speed with hers, while boasting of no 
unemployment and chiding us about ours. 

Meanwhile the developing countries watch 
us both and try to decide whether to go 
free capitalistic or dictator communistic, 

I suggest that the time has come for us 
and other consumer groups to further dem- 
onstrate our historic leadership in this vital 
area by calling for a national conference 
on energy resource development. 

I think we should ask the President of the 
United States to call such a conference, and 
if he does not call it, I think we should do 
it—we and other consumer-orlented organi- 
zations who believe in an abundance of power 
in the economy at the lowest possible cost. 

MUST CHANGE OR DIE 

The United States is growing, the people 
are shifting and the economy is changing. 
In the years just ahead the inefficient will 
be swept aside, and organizations which lack 
the ability or the willingness to change and 
adapt to new conditions will disappear like 
the dinosaur. 

We must now pull ourselves up to greater 
height and move together as we have never 
moved before to insure the success of our 
program. 

I urge that each of us, myself included, 
lay aside all our disappointments and dif- 
ferences, if any, and begin at once a heavied 
up overall action campaign that will capture 
the attention and gain the admiration of 
our consumers, the general public, the ad- 
ministration, and the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Ambassador Stevenson Explains U.S. 
Nuclear Test Ban Position at U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp the full text of 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson’s fine state- 
ment of October 10 to the First Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General 
Assembly. In his eloquent remarks, Am- 
bassador Stevenson gave a precise expo- 
sition of U.S. policy concerning the grave 
issue of nuclear testing. He left no doubt 
that the United States regards an agree- 
ment to ban nuclear testing as an integral 
part—if only a part—of a comprehensive 
program of general and complete dis- 
armament. 

In Ambassador Stevenson’s words, the 
policy of this country is “to ban nuclear 
testing of every kind” through a treaty 
based on detection and verification un- 
der international control; failing that, he 
said, the least we can do for our fellow 
man is to “clear the seas, the air, and the 
space beyond, of these ghastly weapons 
and their poisonous spawn.” 

It is extremely helpful to have the 
maximum and minimum programs of the 


‘United States spelled out in such con- 


vincing terms, A comprehensive test 
ban is not possible without Soviet acqui- 
escence to the principle of obligatory on- 
site inspections. Ambassador Steven- 
son's arguments should dispel for all 
time any Soviet fear, real or pretended, 
that the United States could manipulate 
the right of on-site inspection for pur- 
poses of espionage. The Soviet position 
of inspection by invitation is unrealistic 
and should be abandoned. In any event, 
the nuclear powers should promptly ac- 
cept the recent United States-United 
Kingdom proposal to ban nuclear tests in 
all environments except underground. 

It is important to note that the United 
States will keep on trying to obtain a 
nuclear test ban whatever the obstacles, 
the frustrations, or the past history of 
futility. 

No one can stampede us into a test ban 
which is inimical to our national secu- 
rity. By the same token, we will not 
leave the conference table out of pique. 
As long as any purpose is served by keep- 
ing the test ban talks alive, the United 
States will be present and voting. Like- 
wise, it will welcome the constructive 
proposals of the 8 neutral nations at the 
18-nation conference in Geneva. 

I am gratified that Ambassador 
Stevenson made these points with his 
characteristic force and clarity. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STEVEN- 
SON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, IN THE FIRST 
COMMITTEE, ON THE NUCLEAR TEST ITEM 


Mr. Chairman, I come before you to sur- 
vey once again the nuclear testing issue, 
which by now is familiar ground to most of 
us. I wish very much that this issue had 
been behind us for many years, and that 
the peace of the world, the survival of civili- 
zation, and the health of mankind were not 
still endangered by nuclear weapons. But 
they are. Indeed, instead of receding, the 
danger has increased as the weapons have 
multiplied in number and in lethal sophis- 
tication. 

So our discussion here this year is even 
more urgent, and we must ask you to ex- 
amine the situation eyen more closely, and 
help us with patience and persistence to 
reach an agreement and reverse the tragic 
trend. 

While we are debating here, the Geneva 
negotiations go on. The purpose of our 
discussion is not to replace those negotia- 
tions but to encourage them. This Assembly 
can register emphatically the anxiety and 
intense feeling of mankind on the subject 
of nuclear testing. At Geneva we must 
translate those feelings into concrete form. 
And the sooner the better. 

I speak as a representative of one of the 
few nations possessing nuclear military 
power. Such power is a distinction—if such 
it be—conferred by history and resources, 
not by choice. And it is, I can assure you, 
an awesome responsibility, to be envied by 
no one. 

Nuclear power imposes, in fact, a solemn 
threefold duty. First, we have to maintain 
that power in adequate measure to protect 
the national security of our own country 
and those numerous countries and peoples 
who look to it for protection. Second, we 
have the sobering duty to use the power with 
such restraint that the peace of the world is 
not endangered anywhere. And, finally, there 
is the imperative duty to discover some way 
to reduce a level of military power which 
serves no other p than to balance of 
& concentration of power in other hands. 

My Government is totally committed to the 
discharge of all three of these responsibilities. 
But we are concerned here today with the 
third responsibility imposed by nuclear 
power: The urgent need to find some way of 
controlling the rush to greater and greater 
power—to find some way out of the insensate 
and endless arms race. 

Mr. Chairman, I have little doubt that if 
I represented one of the member states with- 
out nuclear weapons, I should feel frustrated 
by the prolonged dialog between the nu- 
clear powers; annoyed at what may seem 
like obsession with technicalities; and sorely 
tempted to step up and say, in effect: “Stop 
arguing and get down to business—and be 
quick about it.” 

But to the state which is burdened with 
nuclear power it is painfully evident that 
this is a problem which is hard, cold, in- 
credibly complex and intensely practical. It 
will not yield simply to moralizing and ex- 
hortation, nor to platitudes or slogans. It 
therefore becomes the duty of the nuclear 
powers to be quite blunt about the realities— 
to be candid about the practical -relevance 
of our debates in this Assembly to the poli- 
tics of an arms race which is a fact of life. 

There is no point in recrimination; nor in 
rehashing old stories for the sake of the 
record which is already ponderous; that 
would only contribute to skepticism about 
the chances of controlling the arms race. 
The point, rather, is to look realistically at 
our now considerable experience and to draw 
appropriate lessons from it. 

It is not my purpose today to give a de- 
tailed recapitulation of the history of the 
nuclear test negotiations. However, for the 
convenience of delegations during the pres- 
ent debate, we have prepared a supplemental 
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white paper on those negotiations, which we 
shall be pleased to make available tomorrow. 

Our recent experience with the problem 
of nuclear testing is, I believe, most iHumi- 
nating in this connection. 

One of the first realities of the nuclear 
arms race emerged for all to see—in a shock- 
ingly dramatic way—just as the 16th 
General Assembly was about to convene. For 
approximately 3 years previously, no nuclear 
testing had been conducted—a voluntary, 
uninspected, and, informal moratorium on 
nuclear testing had been in effect. For ap- 
proximately 3 years, a Test Ban Conference in 
Geneva had labored painfully—through ups 
and downs, accords and discords—until 
agreement was reached on a preamble, 17 
articles, and 2 annexes of a draft treaty to 
end nuclear testing. For approximately 3 
years the Soviet Union had agreed upon the 
principle that international inspection would 
be required to guarantee that the treaty’s 
provisions were, in fact, being carried out. 
The issue had become the number of detec- 
tion posts and the number of onsite inspec- 
tions which would be necessary each year 
and not the principle itself. At long last, 
it seemed reasonable to hope that we were 
on the verge of a workable treaty to ban all 
nuclear weapons testing in all environ- 
ments—forever. Meanwhile the United 
Kingdom and the United States refrained 
from testing. 

Then, when the United Kingdom and the 
United States came forward with new pro- 
posals which reasonably met all remaining 
Soviet objections, a strange thing occurred; 
the Soviet delegation began a retreat from 
points already agreed upon which was to 
culminate in November in a complete re- 
versal of position. We were puzzled for a 
while, but on August 30 we had the ex- 
planation of why the Soviet delegation had 
ended meaningful negotiation: the Soviet 
Union unilaterally ended the moratorium 
by conducting what turned out to be a mas- 
sive series of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere—a test series which had been under 
preparation for a long time and which was 
climaxed by an explosion of such force that 
it surpassed all rational military use. 

This sudden and stunning reversal by the 
Soviet Union dramatized the need for a firm 
agreement which would give stability to the 
ending of tests and confidence to all the 
parties. 

Mr. Chairman, this experience provided the 
first lesson about the realities of the nuclear 
arms race: a voluntary unverified moratori- 
um does not reduce tensions; does not build 
mutual confidence; does not stop the perils 
of fallout; does not put a brake on the arms 
race; is not a step toward general disarma- 
ment; and does not contribute to the peace 
of the world. The conclusion is obvious: 
Where national security is concerned, an 
open society cannot undertake with a closed 
society an arrangement which cannot be 
verified. 

The next reality about the nuclear arms 
race is that it can be ended only by agree- 
ment in which all parties can have confi- 
dence. Before this committee on October 19 
of last year, I stated—and not for the first 
time—that the United States was ready to 
return to the conference table in Geneva; 
that before the United States followed the 
Soviet lead and resumed testing we were pre- 
pared to conclude a test ban treaty either 
here or in Geneva; I declared that a treaty 
could be signed within 30 days; and, of 
course, I said my Government would be 
obliged to resume testing in the atmosphere 
if the Soviet Union continued and refused to 
agree to stop, and if we found that this 
forced us to look again to our own security. 

You know the result. The Soviet Union 
rejected the offer of the United States and 
United Kingdom, ignored the appeal of this 
Assembly, and continued its longest series to 
its bitter and violent end. But even under 
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these conditions—even after nearly 50 Soviet 
atmospheric tests and before any U.S. atmos- 
pheric tests—the United States and the 
United Kingdom went back to Geneva and 
urged a test ban with international super- 
vision and inspection annually involving less 
than 1 part in 2,000 of Soviet territory. Even 
this offer was rejected. And, at last, after 
detailed scientific study, prolonged delay, and 
with deep reluctance, the President of the 
United States determined that in our own 
security interests we, too, should have to re- 
turn to testing in the atmosphere. And now, 
before our series has been completed, the 
Soviet Union is at it again. 

What lesson can be drawn from this part 
of our experience in the preceding years? 
Nothing new, I am afraid; nothing but con- 
firmation of the melancholy fact that in the 
contemporary world the only effective re- 
straint upon military power which man has 
been able to invent is to line up 9 
national military power —and an increase in 
military power on one side is followed by an 
increase in military power on the other side, 
almost as surely as night follows day. 

Before yiclding to degpair, however, let us 
quickly note the other side of it. Even with- 
out a fundamental change in political rela- 
tionships, if we could stop nuclear testing 
simultaneously, each side could be able to 
accept such a balance—as long as it is ascer- 
tainable that the stoppage has, in fact, taken 
place. 

In the light of these rather somber reali- 
ties, Mr. Chairman, what else can we con- 
clude from our experience so far with the 
nuclear-testing issue? We can, I believe, 
draw at least two more reassuring conclu- 
sions. 

The first is that, despite the futility of mere 
rhetoric, this Assembly overwhelmingly made 
up of states without nuclear weapons, is not 
without influence on those which have them. 
In the atmosphere of gloom and apprehen- 
sion which prevailed last year at the opening 
of the 16th General Assembly, the members 
did not give up hope and turned once again 
to the quest for control of the nuclear arms 
race. In this, I am certain that we have 
overwhelming world opinion behind us. 
Certainly we do in my country. 

In any event, encouraged by the Assembly’s 
action in calling for renewed negotiations for 
an internationally monitored test ban agree- 
ment, we picked up the remains of 3 years 
of hard work at Geneva and returned to ne- 
gotiations. 

This leads me to the second conclusion of 
a more hopeful nature which I think we can 
draw from recent experience. It is this: 
Continuous negotiations—however fruitless 
they may look from the sidelines—do at least 
help to clear away the semantic confusion, 
to uncover the hard core problems under- 
neath, to nafrow the debate to the real is- 
sues. If this is tedious and frustrating work, 
it is immensely important because at long 
last the right questions can be asked and 
wrong answers can be exposed. If, in the 
end, we fall again, at least we have the ad- 
vantage of knowing why we failed, and then 
we must try yet again. 

In the meantime, some genuine progress 
appears to have been made. According to its 
Official statements, the Soviet Government 
has again reversed itself and is willing to ac- 
cept a nuclear test ban agreement in advance 
of general and complete disarmament. 

The Soviet Government now says that It 18 
willing to accept some arrangement in which 
an international commission would be a fea- 
ture. It is unwilling as yet, however, to 
concede the essential rights of international 
supervision and inspection. 

For our part, the United States and the 
United Kingdom have agreed, on the basis 
of a new technical assessment, that a reduc- 
tion can now be made in the number of sites 
within the Soviet Union that would be re- 
quired to monitor seismic disturbances, We 
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also have accepted a reduction in the num- 
ber of inspections required within Soviet 
territory for verification that such seismic 
events were not underground nuclear ex- 
Plosions, 

We were able to accept these modifications 

cause of recent improvements in scien- 
tific techniques for detection of underground 
disturbances. For the past 2 years my 
Government has been conducting an exten- 
sive program of research on the improvement 
ot such techniques. This program, for which 
the United States has allocated more than 
$200 million, has produced much valuable 
information; we now have a better under- 
Standing of the phenomena relevant to de- 
tection and identification of nuclear tests 
than we had even a year or two ago. 

This is what we have offered and what 
We want—a ban on all tests for all time, 
Subject only to the necessity of international 

on in the one environment where it 
ls scientifically necessary—that is, under- 
Bround. The United States and the United 
Kingdom tabled a draft treaty incorporating 
these points at Geneva on August 27. 

So once again the Western Powers have 
Moved toward the goal of a test-ban treaty. 
In that process we have been aided by the 
Positive and responsible contributions of the 

tions of Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia, India, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Sweden, and the United 
Arab Republic. The memorandum sub- 
mitted by these eight delegations on April 
16 has been useful in making it possible to 
bring closer together the opposing positions 
in the test-ban negotiations. 

These proposals did not pretend to be a 
detailed blueprint for a final treaty but ex- 

some ideas which both sides could 
accept and which they now must translate 
into precise treaty language. The United 
States-United Kingdom draft treaty of Au- 

Bust 27 is responsive to these ideas. 
We believe that nuclear and nonnuclear 
rs alike owe these delegations a debt 
at gratitude for their conscientious and con- 
Structive diplomacy at Geneva and, on be- 
of my government, I express my thanks 

to them. 

I want to make clear once again that 
dur continued insistence on the need for 

€ntification and verification of under- 
Fround phenomena is not based on ideologi- 
al or political grounds—nor is it a bargain- 

Position. Our insistence is based on 
the scientific fact that knowledge and tech- 
Riques do not exist to distinguish between 

hquakes and underground nucloar ex- 
Plosions without on-site inspection. 

The U.S. delegation will circulate to all 
delegations a brief memorandum which 
elaborates on this problem. While we can 

t seismic events above a certain thres- 

d fairly effectively, we cannot identify 

t they are. The signals from under- 
a nuclear tests are identical with those 
of most earthquakes. When we have de- 
1 something, how do we know what 
t is? With a few special types of earth- 
Wakes we can distinguish an earthquake 
trom an explosion. But the reverse is not 
true and in no cases can we identify a 
RUclear explosion as different from most 
quakes. The only way to answer that 
question is to inspect the site of the de- 
ted event. 
Soviets seem to be saying that they 
id have instruments for detection and 
€ntification of underground nuclear tests 
Which can operate on a purely national 
basis, We cannot say that they do not have 
3 ts. We can only say that 
Sows not, nor do we know of any. The 
brine. have been repeatedly invited to 
P B forward experts and their instruments 
be Ant this important matter of fact can 


in. established. They have declined the 
tation. 


Gerevertheless. as I suggested earlier, the 
eva negotiations have served to narrow 
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the discussion to its fundamentals and to 
expose to the sunlight the precise issue, 
Therefore we can now ask the right question, 
which is this: Will the Soviet Union agree— 
as we have agreed—to the necessary number 
of control posts, manned by Soviet nationals 
under an international system, to monitor 
seismic events. And will the Soviet Union 
agree—as we have agreed—to permit on its 
territory a limited number of international 
verification teams. 

We have seen that the Soviet Union has 
abandoned its insistence that a test cessation 
agreement can be accomplished only as part 
of general and complete disarmament. By 
accepting the eight-nation memorandum as 
a basis for negotiation, they have agreed 
once again that an international control 
system may be established to monitor tests. 
Only one major objection remains—only one 
obstacle bars the path to the first great step 
toward nuclear sanity. The Soviet Union 
has not yet agreed to reaffirm the position 
which it took from 1958 until November 
1961—that on-site inspection was a neces- 
sary element of any test ban agreement, 

Instead they have proposed inspection by 
invitation. The Soviet proposal in response 
to the eight-nation memorandum provides 
that an International commission would have 
the right to ask for information about seis- 
mic events and, after a period of consulta- 
tions, could ask for an on-site inspection. 
The state on whose territory the event took 
place would then decide whether it would 
agree to such an inspection. Such an ar- 
rangement, of course, defeats the purpose of 
inspection. It gives a veto power over verifi- 
cation to the very state in which the sus- 
picious event takes place. It protects cheat- 
ing. But the point of an international in- 
spection system is to give all the parties a 
secure confidence that the treaty is not being 
violated. 

The United States has not and will not 
abandon hope that the Soviet Union will 
once again reaffirm their former approval of 
some international verification system so 
that an agreement can at long last become a 
reality. If the Soviet Union really wants an 
agreement to stop all testing forever, we 
frankly cannot understand why some in- 
spection at the site, which was acceptable to 
the Soviet Union a year ago, should not be 
acceptable today. 

For some time now, the answer of the So- 
viet Union has been that international veri- 
fication is but a cover for “imperialist es- 
plonage“ —or words, in endless profusion, to 
that effect. But, whatever the words, the 
answer is transparently wrong. And let me 
tell you why. 

First, the international Inspection teams 
would be chosen and organized by the execu- 
tive officer of the international control sys- 
tem—not by the United States or the United 
Kingdom. The executive officer would be 
chosen by the Commission only, with the 
agreement of the Soviet Union among others. 

Second, transportation of the inspectors to 
and from the site would be under the con- 
trol of the Soviet Government or the coun- 
try involved. If it wished it could even 
blindfold the inspectors en route. 

Third, while at the site, the international 
inspectors could be accompanied by such 
observers as the host government wishes. 

Fourth, the areas subject to inspection 
would be small and strictly limited by 
treaty in each case. In all, the total area 
subject to inspection annually would be an 
infinitesimal fraction of Soviet territory. Let 
us take the most extreme assumptions—(a) 
that every suspicious event occurred in a 
different area, and (b) that all the area of 
each event was actually inspected. Even 
under such conditions, the surface of the 
Soviet Union would not be covered for more 
than 2,000 years. If security cannot be pro- 
tected under these conditions—and the ac- 
tual conditions would be much more favor- 
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able—then the world indeed has much to 
fear. 

Fifth, the location of sites to-be inspected 
cannot be determined in advance by the 
United States or anyone else. They would 
be determined solely by objective instru- 
mentation, operating under international 
control. 

Finally, only a limited number of on-site 
inspections would be conducted each year. 

Now let us try to see what would happen. 
A signal from an underground event would 
be received and recorded at control posts. 
The signals would be processed by the inter- 
national commission. If it could not identify 
the event as an earthquake an inspection 
team might proceed to the site. The site 
would be determined solely on the basis of 
the scientifically recorded signal, Only a 
smal) fraction of such signals would be in- 
spected on the site. To get to the site, the 
inspection team would use transportation 
under the control of the government in- 
volved. The team could carry only pre- 
viously agreed and specified equipment re- 
lated to its immediate task. While at the 
inspection site, the team would be under the 
scrutiny of as many observers as the host 
Government wished to assign. Its members 
could not leave the inspection site. The in- 
spection team would then look for evidence 
of an underground nuclear explosion, report 
its findings, and return—under the same con- 
ditions as they came. Can espionage be con- 
ducted under these circumstances? The 
question answers itself. 

We prayerfully hope that hard facts such as 
these will prevail over the mythical spectre 
of espionage, assuming it is sincere. If they 
do, we should be able to complete“ a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty in fairly 
short order. 

But, supposing that the Soviet Union re- 
fuses to accept a comprehensive and verified 
test ban treaty in the near future? Can 
nothing then be done to curb the nuclear 
arms race that is so dangerous in peace as 
well as war, and so dreadfully costly when 
so much of the world is in such need? Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, a great deal could be done— 
and it is so easy to do that I find it incompre- 
hensible that we are still discussing it. 

I refer, of course, to an agreement to ban 
all weapons testing in the water, in the 
atmosphere, and in outer space, that is, all 
testing above ground. We have been refer- 
ring to this as a limited ban, I repeat that 
the United States would much prefer a com- 
prehensive treaty barring all testing every- 
where, But if that is impossible, a half loaf 
is better than none. And it is more than 
a half loaf, because at least 90 percent of the 
force of all nuclear tests from the beginning 
has been exploded above ground. In this 
sense, a ban on all but underground testing 
would deal with 90 percent of the problem. 
And it would deal with the test environ- 
ments of greatest concern. There is no 
radioactive fallout from an underground test, 
and from the viewpoint of radiation hazards 
a treaty banning tests in the oceans, the 
atmosphere and outer space would end at 
least that growing hazard to mankind every- 
where. 

I say such an agreement should be easy to 
make. Why? Because national detection 
systems are now so well developed that we 
can rely on them to identify nuclear explo- 
sions unless they take place underground. 
No on-site inspection is necessary for explo- 
sions above ground. The vexatious issue of 
inspection is eliminated, Indeed, there is no 
obstacle whatever to such an agreement, 

There remains only one question: Will 
the Soviet Union agree with the other nuclear 
powers to cease and desist from the testing 
of nuclear weapons in the oceans, in the 
atmosphere, and in outer space? 

Again I regret to say that the response 
from the Soviet side is negative. They have 
rejected even such a limited test ban agree- 
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ment because they say it would legalize 
underground testing. But it would do no 
such thing. It would, instead, make testing 
in three environments illegal—the environ- 
ments where most all of the testing takes 
place and the environments where all of the 
radiation takes place. Moreover, it would 
break the deadlock at long last and bring us 
a long leap forward toward the ensuing steps 
to sanity and safety. 

Should we refuse to outlaw testing in three 
environments—which is in our grasp this 
very day—just because we can't agree on 
the fourth environment? Surely the ques- 
tion of disarmament is one field in which 
any part of a loaf is better than none, and 
this is nine-tenths of a loaf, 

The United States and the United King- 
dom want to sign a treaty banning all nu- 
clear tests above ground—without any in- 
spection whatever. And we have put for- 
ward a draft text. 

I do not know why the Soviet Union, hav- 
ing once approved the principle of interna- 
tional inspection which would make possible 
a comprehensive ban, has since opposed any 
inspection at all: And it is ever more difficult 
to understand why the Soviet Union declines 
to ban tests in the environment where we 
all agree that external or national detecting 
systems are adequate. But we will everlast- 
ingly hope that this opposition to any prog- 
ress will thaw here in this room—and, if it 
does nothing else, this General Assembly of 
the United Nations will thereupon become 
a historic success. 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, recapitulate 
very briefly just where we stand on the nu- 
clear testing Issue. 

First, we are deeply committed to the goal 
of general and complete disarmament, in- 
cluding the total elimination of all nuclear 
‘weapons and all means of their delivery—a 
‘process which we propose to start in the first 
stage of general disarmament. The US. del- 
egation will return to the 18-Nation Disarm- 
ament Conference with every intention of 
staying there for as long as may be necessary. 

Second, we are prepared to sign at once a 

treaty banning all further tests in all envi- 
ronments, provided only that the Soviet Un- 
ion accepts the detection and verification 
procedures, under international control, 
which are scientifically necessary in order to 
detect and identify underground tests. 
t ‘Third, if the Soviet Union cannot or will 
not tolerate this modicum of cooperation, 
‘we are prepared to sign immediately a treaty 
banning all tests aboveground where we have 
the national capability of identifying Soviet 
tests; that is, in the oceans, the atmosphere, 
and outer space. And this is no unimpor- 
tant step; it would eliminate all further pol- 
soning of the atmosphere; tt would sharply 
inhibit further nuclear weapons develop- 
ment; it would put a partial brake on the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons capability; 
and such an invigorating step forward would 
make a next step easier. 

It would set us on the path toward dis- 
armament. 

In the light of all the conclusions we can 
draw from our extensive experience with the 
nuclear test issue, in light of the progress 
that has been made between the last Assem- 
bly and this one, the U.S, Government is nei- 
ther pessimistic nor optimistic. We are sim- 
ply and doggedly determined to keep at it 
until reason prevails; until we arrest the up- 
ward spiral of nuclear arms and then turn it 
downward, in stages which can be verified by 
@ grateful world community. 

The moment may be at hand when a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty has again 
become possible. The Soviet Union has had 
two large nuclear test series in the past year, 
The United States is completing a series be- 
gun last spring. Although the explosive 
Torce of the Soviet nuclear blasts far exceed 
the United States tests, we are quite pre- 
pared to stop testing now as soon as we 
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have dependable means of knowing that the 
Soviet Union is going to stop and stay 
stopped. If the U.S.S.R. is satisfied with the 
progress in its present testing program, a 
rare period of equilibrium may have been 
reached in this sector of the arms race. This 
is a time, therefore, when firm insistence by 
the General Assembly can forestall another 
cycle of nuclear tests. Let us make the most 
of this decisive moment before it passes from 
us. 
In conclusion, Mr, Chairman and fellow 
delegates, let me say that we are at one 
of the fateful turning points of history, when 
the civilization of our times faces a choice 
between hope and horror. If we choose 
wrong, or fail to choose at all, the conse- 
quences to a world, already sorely wounded 
by two world wars in a generation, are 
frightening at best. If we choose rightly, 
the genius of man can carry us on to new 
triumphs of progress and brotherhood. 

If we could here today, or in Geneva to- 
morrow, agree to ban nuclear testing of every 
kind, with security for all, we would litt 
a heavy burden from the hearts and should- 
ers of all mankind. If we can't, then let 
us at least, and without further argument 
or acrimony, do what we can for our fellow 
man and clear the seas, the alr, and the space 
beyond, of these ghastly weapons and their 
poisonous spawn. There Is no reason under 
heaven why this step should not be taken 
now, and every reason why it should be 
taken, Let us close our fateful discussion 
by resolving unanimously to end such tests 
and emancipate our people, yes, and our con- 
science, from this bondage. 


Acreage Limitation Law in Respect to 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an item published in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of July 15, 1962. 

This article deals with a matter of im- 
mediate direct concern to this Congress 
and to the people of the United States, 
It describes the problems confronting the 
Government as it seeks to administer the 
acreage limitation law in respect to the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corp.’s several thou- 
sand acres of land that have been irrigat- 
ed by Government-subsidized water un- 
der a Bureau of Reclamation contract for 
the past 10 years. 

At the time the Di Giorgio Corp. signed 
the contract, it agreed to dispose of its 
excess lands. Time at last has run out, 
and the 1952 contract is to be enforced. 
Ten years ago this big ranch was ap- 
praised at $5 million. Now, well irrigat- 
ed and greatly increased in value because 
of Government water, the company’s 
president asked for a reappraisal, say- 
ing: 

Naturally, we expect to get today's market 
value for the land. 

The Chronicle reporter says: 

The company has not disclosed its plans 
other than to sit tight and let the Reclama- 
tion Bureau take the initiative. If it chal- 
lenges the reappraisal figures, a court fight 
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could run on for years—with the company 
using the water and land meanwhile. 

Proceeds from the sale will be tax de- 
ferred if reinvested in other agricultural 
holdings within a year. If not invested, they 
would be subject to a capital gains tax of 
25 percent. 


I cite this story as a further corrobora- 
tion of my efforts to prevent the give- 
away of millions of dollars in irrigation 
funds to develop the arid lands of Cali- 
fornia’s rich corporations in the San 
Luis project at the expense of U.S. tax- 
payers. As surely as day follows night, 
the history unfolding in the Di Giorgio 
Corp. story now being reported for an- 
other project in the San Joaquin Valley 
will repeat itself if the present escape of 
these powerful land corporations from 
acreage limitation law is allowed to 
stand in the San Luis project. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep STATES Ser To SPLIT HUGE STATE 

RANCH 


(By Charles Raudebaugh) 

The Federal Government is planning to 
break up a 4,700-acre ranch of the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Corp. under the 160-acre water limita- 
tion law, the Chronicle learned yesterday. 

Tt will be the first time the Bureau of 
Reclamation has taken such action, although 
a number of San Joaquin Valley landowners 
have voluntarily broken up their holdings. 

“We are moving very slowly because this 
is a new field and we want to be dead sure 
of each step,” said Reginald Howard, regional 
supervisor of irrigation contracts for the 
Reclamation Bureau. 

The property is the Sierra Vista Ranch of 
the Di Giorgio Corp., one of the largest farm- 
ing enterprises in the world. It is located 
east of Bakersfield in the Delano area. 

In 1952 San Joaquin Valley landholders— 
including Di Giorgio—signed agreements 
they would dispose of land in excess of 160 
acres in 10 years. 

Their contracts gave the Government 
power to dispose of the land if the owners 
didn't. 

NEXT MOVE 

Di Giorgio's contract expired April 9. The 
company last year set the machinery in mo- 
tion for a reappraisal and indicated the next 
move would be up to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

It was appraised at $5 million in 1952 and 
as the first step in being sold by the Govern- 
ment a new appraisal board is being set up. 

The company asked for the reappraisal and 
officers have told stockholders they expect 
the Government sale of the property will be 
of no financial detriment, 

CONTROVERSIAL 

“Naturally we expect to get today’s market 
value for the land,“ said Bruce W. Sanborn, 
Ir, a vice president of Di Giorgio. 

The 160-acre limitation law has been 3 
subject of controversy in California since it 
was enacted by Congress shortly after the 
turn of the century, 

The law specifies that water from a Fed- 
eral dam or other Federal reclamation project 
cannot be used to irrigate more than 160 
acres of any privately owned land. In & 
community property State such as California, 
a man and his wife can receive Federal water 
for up to 320 acres. 

The disposition of the land may take 
months, and in the meantime—under the 
contract—Di Giorgio will continue to receive 
water and raise crops on the ranch. 

The company has cooperated fully with the 
Reclamation Bureau in determining how best 
to break the big ranch up into tracts that 
will meet the 160-acre limit. 
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The Sierra Vista Ranch is prime agricul- 
tural land and is used for production of 
grapes, cotton, and asparagus. 

In the preliminary breakup, it has been 
divided into 31 parcels. 

NEW PROBLEMS 


Appraisal carries many new problems—the 
toughest being a stipulation that the fair 
market value must be exclusive of any bene- 
fits brought about by water of the Central 
Valley project. The land is in the Delano- 
Earlimart Irrigation District, where all land 
values have been affected by the Federal 
Water. * 

The company has not disclosed its plans 
other than to sit tight and let the Reclama- 
tion Bureau take the initiative. If it chal- 
lenges the reappraisal figures, a court fight 
could run on for years—with the company 
using the water and land meanwhile. 

Proceeds from the sale will be tax deferred 
if reinvested in other agricultural holdings 
Within a year. If not invested, they wouid 
be subject to a capital gains tax of 25 per- 
cent. 


Jack Haynes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
Bood fortune to know and appreciate the 
late Jack Haynes. Several years ago I 
left Yellowstone National Park with Jack 
Haynes and Horace M. Albright to go to 
Cody, Wyo., by way of Sunlight Basin 
in the Absarokas and Dead Indian Pass. 

Jack Haynes’ knowledge of Yellow- 
Stone National Park and the surround- 
ing country and its history was tremen- 
dous. I shall ever be grateful for that 
trip and his friendship. 

Horace M. Albright wrote an article for 
the National Park Courier concerning 
Jack Haynes that I am sure will recall 
Many pleasant memories of a pioneer in 
the national parks concession field. 

The article follows: 

DEATH op Jack HAYNES, DEAN OF PARK CON- 
CESSIONERS, TOUCHES A RESPONSIVE CHORD 
(By Horace M, Albright) 

When, on May 12, Jack Ellis Haynes passed 
away in Livingston, Monts, after a brief ill- 

there was a loss of monumental propor- 
tions suffered by his family and friends, and 
the entire National Park Service in gen- 
eral and the organizations—public and pri- 
Vate—in Yellowstone Park in particular. 
Jack Haynes was not only the dean of na- 
park concessioners, but he had been 
Fated for nearly a half century as one of the 
of all the individuals engaged in fur- 
ng travel facilities, accommodations, 
aud services in the national park system, 
€ high regard in which he was held by 
Government officials and fellow concession- 
rs was the natural appraisal of a man who 
Placed public service—and service to the 
Public—above personal interests—profit and 
Prestige. His father was already in busi- 
ae in Yellowstone National Park when he 
hlera born in Fargo, Dakota Territory, Sep- 
mber 27, 1884. Of his long and successful 

e, Jack Haynes spent 75 of his 77 years 

the park. His love of the Yellowstone was 

Part of him from earliest childhood. 

47 was always as ready to aid the park as 
Was to safeguard his family and his busi- 
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ness. No man in business in a national park 
was eyer more cooperative, more generous, 
and more unselfish. 

He was educated as a mining engineer, 
graduating from the University of Minnesota 
in 1908, but he was a born artist, historian, 
explorer, author, and businessman. He was 
a talented musician. Photography was a 
skill attained early in life. Following in the 
footsteps of his father, whom he adored, he 
continued the famous Haynes Guide to 
Yellowstone National Park, improving it year 
by year, always keeping it up to date and 
constantly seeking new features to make it 
indispensable to park visitors who seriously 
sought information that would enable them 
to get the utmost enjoyment out of their 
trips. Long ago, the Haynes Guide was de- 
clared to be the official guide of the Yellow- 
stone. Jack was also the author and editor 
of other important publications on the park. 

Following the trail his father blazed for 
him, he continued the collection of books, 
pamphlets, souvenirs, artifacts, and other 
memorabilia of Yellowstone National Park, 
and the pioneer days of the surrounding 
country. No item was too small or too in- 
significant for Jack's attention if it had his- 
torical, archaelogical, or anthropological 
value. 

When the museums were being established 
in Yellowstone, Jack Haynes acted as director 
of the one at park headquarters and devoted 
much time, even in the midst of busy tourist 
seasons, to the planning and Installation of 
exhibits. He contributed generously not 
only essential pictures but many objects 
from his own collections for the museum dis- 
plays. As a consultant, without any com- 
pensation, he advised Park Service natural- 
ists and museum specialists who later de- 
veloped the museums in other sections of 
the park. 

He loved to explore the wilderness areas of 
Yellowstone, and probably no man, except a 
few rangers and oldtime scouts, covered more 
of the remote parts of the park by horse 
and pack train, boat, and even afoot than 
Jack Haynes. He heartily supported the 
proposed boundary revisions and extensions 
of the park, and the creation of the Grand 
Teton National Park. In these legislative 

ograms, his pictures and material from 
his collections were important aids to the 
Interior Department and the National Park 
Service officers. 

When landscape restriction policies and 
new building programs were adopted by the 
National Park Service, the Haynes shops and 
their grounds were promptly rebuilt to meet 
the new conditions. When other concession- 
aires failed to respond to a plan for tourist 
facilities at Tower Falls, the risks were As- 
sumed by Haynes as a public service without 
much hope at the time that they might ulti- 
mately be profitable. 

The Haynes picture shops at all point of 
interest in the Yellowstone have been out- 
standing for the variety and quality of the 
objects offered for sale, and for the superb 
taste with which Mr. and Mrs. Haynes 
planned the exhibits. Isabel Haynes was at 
Jack's side in business affairs and many of 
his other activities. 

Jack Haynes’ personality naturally con- 
tributed to his success and great popularity 
as a business operator, and as a personal 
friend to all of us who were privileged to 
know him. He was a kindly, gentle, soft- 
spoken man. His wit enlivened parties of 
all kinds whether they were at home, on a 
pack trip, on cookouts of scientific commit- 
tee, or just riding or walking. 

Jack’s father, F. Jay Haynes, who had been 
in business in the Yellowstone since the early 
1880's, died in 1921, but he had succeeded as 
founder of the House of Haynes in 1916. 
The previous year—1915—I had the oppor- 
tunity to meet Jack, but it was the year that 
he was taking over the management of the 
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photographic business that I came to know 
him well. The stagecoaches were still on 
the Yellowstone roads. My first trip with 
Jack was in an automobile and I recall our 
observing the special rules governing auto 
travel to avoid the horse-drawn coaches, 
There were times when we just had to sit 
and wait for the next move on the tight 
schedule, and it was then 46 years ago—that 
I came to appreciate the fine qualities of Jack 
Haynes. Every year since then my interest 
in him and my affection for him has con- 
tinued and grown stronger. 

I shall always be grateful for the opportu- 
nity accorded me to act as master of cere- 
monies at the dinner in tribute to Jack Ellis 
Haynes in Yellowstone Park September 3, 
1959, when our friend approached his 75th 
birthday. A host of Jack's friends were pres- 
ent and spoke in praise of his life and work, 
Among them were Director Conrad L. Wirth, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Wesley D'Ewart, Lon Garrison, Yellowstone's 
superintendent, Edmund Rogers, his prede- 
cessor. It was a great night for Jack, but 
in his mind it was by no means his last 
birthday party. 

He had helped organize the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of Yellowstone Park's 
creation in 1922, and the similar tion 
of the 75th anniversary in 1947. At this 1959 
dinner, Jack made many of us promise to be 
at the big party he was planning for March 
1, 1972, when Yellowstone National Park will 
be 100 years old. 

Like Jack, some of us won't be there. 
However, there will be tributes to Jack 
Haynes eloquently expressed along with those 
paid to Hedges, Langford, Clagett, Jackson, 
Hayden, President U. S, Grant, and others 
responsible for the creation of Yellowstone 
National Park which marked the beginning 
of the world’s greatest national park system. 


International Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
when the world is divided into hostile 
camps bristling with suicidal weapons, 
we hear a great deal about the need for 
international friendship. It is good to 
talk about it. It is far better to do 
something aboutit. There are many fine 
private organizations throughout the 
world engaged in international people- 
to-people programs. Several of my con- 
stituents have written to me about a new 
organization dedicated to uniting the 
world through human understanding. 
This new organization is the Friendship 
International. 

I think we would all concur in its dec- 
laration of purposes. With unanimous 
consent, I will insert into the RECORD a 
statement of its aims extracted from an 
article in the first issue of the Interna- 
tional Friendship Guide: 

OUR Ams 

To create a worldwide friendship it is 
necessary that the people know each other 
better. 

To achieve this, the Friendship Interna- 
tional proposes as the first step the establish- 
ment of international friendship clubs 
everywhere in the world. 
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In every country, the international friend- 
ship clubs would serve as a meeting ground 
not only for those sharing similar views but 
especially for those having different ideas, 
so. that differences could be explored but in a 
spirit of good will, dispassionately, objec- 
tively, scientifically, with emotion giving 
way to reason. 

All discussions, all programs conducted 
by the international friendship clubs would 
be on the principle that no one is perfect, 
absolutely right, blameless, or can have all 
the answers. $ 

The international friendship clubs would 
have available to everyone all the necessary 
comparative literature and films on all con- 
troversial subjects of international signifi- 
cance, 

The international friendship clubs would 
carry on continuous exchange of members, 
films, literature, etc., so that all would be 
in a position to learn from each other, to 
spread the knowledge about each other, to 
understand each other, and to help each 
other. 

Annually—on September 1—an interna- 
tional friendship day and festival will be 
held whenever possible. The day of Sep- 
tember 1 was selected because it is an 
anniversary of the beginning of World War 
Il—so far the worst world tragedy due to 
hostility between nations and peoples. This 
grim anniversary will be used as a warning 
that hostile forces and their ways lead only 
to destruction and the only salvation for all 
of us lies in mutual friendship. 

As soon as possible, international friend- 
ship centers will be erected in every country, 
so that the people of each country would 
have an opportunity to get acquainted in 
this one dedicated place with the way of 
life of every country on earth. 

A special magazine—the International 
Friendship Guide—printed at first only in 
English and later in other languages, as 
needed, would serve as a link between all 
persons interested in fostering international 
friendship. 


The Honorable Jacinto C. Borja, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary and permanent representative of 
the Philippines to the United Nations, 
has heralded the aims of the Friendship 
International as “the foremost need of 
the world today.” 

Mr, Speaker, I am sure all of us here 
wish the Friendship International well 
in the achievement of these aims. 


Doing the Impossible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, a strong 
nation demands strong leaders, and al- 
though the methods and procedures of 
such leaders may differ, the country's 
judgment of their accomplishments must 
be based on the results themselves, 

During the recent 87th Congress, the 
Senate of the United States saw an ex- 
ample of leadership by my good friend 
and colleague, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
which earned the respect and admiration 
of all thoughtful Americans. An edi- 
torial on Senator MANSFIELD’S services 
was included in a recent edition of the 
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Sun. of Baltimore, Md., and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE 


On into the fall, through the elections and 
back in January to Washington the debate 
will rage, with ample ammunition for every 
view, on the quality of the 87th Congress. 
If Congress performed badly at times it also 
performed well at times, and in individual, 
consistent, continuing attention to duty no 
performance will outrank that of Senator 
ME MANSFIELD. 

He had an impossible job. It was his un- 
enviable duty to take over as majority leader 
from the darling of the Senate, LYNDON 
Jounson. JOHNSON did not invent the Sen- 
ate, but he had stamped his imprint upon it, 
and his successor would be inevitably com- 
pared, and inevitably unfavorably. Even 
with these odds MANSFIELD made a success 
of it. 

His was not the bravura leadership of 
JOHNSON. MANSFIELD capitalized upon pa- 
tience, upon reason, upon the dignity of the 
Senate. He is a scholar, a philosopher, whose 
talents are quietly but deeply dedicated to his 
job. Toward the end that steadying influ- 
ence became the guide and the conscience of 
the Senate, and Mawnsrixip found himself. 
Next time the job will not be impossible, 
because he has taken its measure. 


J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Mr. George 
W. Dougherty, president of the New Jer- 
sey chapter of the FBI National Acad- 
emy Associates, has sent me a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the chapter con- 
cerning its annual retraining seminar. 
The resolution expresses the esteem in 
which the chapter holds J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, and Bureau personnel. It is a 
pleasure for me to insert the resolution 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, and ask unanimous consent to 
do so. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas through the cooperation of John 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the New Jersey chap- 
ter, FBI National Academy Associates, had 
the privilege of holding their annual re- 
training seminar at the Columbus Hotel, 
Atlantic City, NJ.. on September 24, 25, and 
26, 1962; and 

Whereas Director Hoover made it possible 
for Special Agent in Charge Ralph W. Bach- 
man and Special Agent James Tracy, of the 
Newark field office, to be present with the 
New Jersey graduates during this retraining 
program to assist in facilitating the attain- 
ment of our objectives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we of the New Jersey chap- 
ter of the FBI National Academy Associates 
take this means of expressing to Director 
Hoover our sincere thanks and appreciation 
for his thoughtfulness in making it pos- 
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sible for Mr. Bachman and Mr. Tracy and 
the other members of the Bureau who par- 
ticipated, and in particular James V. Cotter, 
the principal speaker, to be with us during 
this training program, The exchange of 
thoughts and ideas induced by the presence 
of Bureau executives, Bureau officials, and 
the various lecturers, we feel sure, will be of 
great value to both the FBI and the law- 
enforcement agencies which we represent, 
Resolution committee: 
Gro. W. DOUGHERTY, 
President, FBI National Academy 
Associates, New Jersey Chapter. 
KENNEDY A. HICKMAN, 
Ronrur J. McGonicet. 


Statement on Cooperative Advertising 
Presented in Behalf of the Apparel 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber 1962, the Federal Trade Commission 
held a conference-hearing on coopera- 
tive advertising. 

Mr. Sidney S. Korzenik, counsel in be- 
half of the apparel industries, submitted 
to the Commission a most illuminating 
statement. It is especially significant 
that he very clearly stated: 

Now tt should certainly not be necessary 
to point out that the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association does not speak for ap- 
parel manufacturers. 


He pointed out that as a matter of 
fact their respective interests are ad- 
verse to each other and also offered the 
Federal Trade Commission every co- 
operation in the future, as in the past. 

I feel that Mr. Korzenik’s statement is 
of such importance, not only to approxi- 
mately 5,000 clothing manufacturers, but 
to the small business sector of our econ- 
omy as well, that it should be included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., It is as 
follows; 

STATEMENT ON COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING PRE- 
SENTED IN BEHALF OF THE APPAREL INDUS- 
TRIES AT FEDERAL TRADE. COMMISSION CON- 
FERENCE, OCTOBER 1962, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BY SIDNEY S. KORZENIK, COUNSEL 

To the Federal Trade Commission: 

This statement reflects the position of the 
apparel manufacturers of the country. Iam 
Sidney S, Korzenik, appearing as counsel for 
23 trade associations in the garment-produc- 
ing industries, whose total membership num- 
bers approximately 4,850 clothing manufac- 
turers, In the branches of the garment in- 
dustry which these organizations represent, 
there are no other established trade groups 
that to our knowledge have expressed any 
views to the contrary. 

It is a primary characteristic of apparel 
manufacturing that it is carried on by 
businessmen. It is estimated that there are 
34,500 employees in apparel and apparel ac- 
cessory manufacturing industry and that the 
average establishment employs less than 50. 
Fashion is a most important element in the 
articles the industry makes, Hence its prod- 
uct is highly diversified. It requires a high 
degree of flexibility for a factory to accommo- 
date itself to rapid shifts in product. This 
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factor tends to restrict the size of enterprise 
in apparel manufacturing, large-scale pro- 
duction being possible only where there is 
uniformity in product. 

The profit margins in apparel manufactur- 
ing are notoriously thin. The quarterly fi- 
nancial report for manufacturing corpora- 
tions, issued jointly by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, shows that the net profit after 
taxes for the second quarter of the current 
year (the most recent period available) was 
1.4 percent, the lowest of any manufacturing 
group in the country. And these earnings 
Were vastly better than they had been in 
the second quarter of last year, when the 
margin was 0.5 percent, In discussing ad- 
vertising allowances, it is well to bear in 
mind how fine therefore are the cost toler- 
ances in apparel-manufacturing operations. 

Now it should certainly not be necessary 
to point out that the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association does not speak for ap- 
Parel manufacturers. But I mention here 
what should be self-evident only because the 
National Retail Merchants Association has, 
pre to this hearing, filed a voluml- 
nous brief with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, supplying page upon page of argument 
a to show hat the advertising grants 
Wrested by the big retailer from the small 
apparel manufacturer are really in the best 
interests of the manufacturer himself. Let 
it suffice to state at least one difficulty in 
Your accepting any such notion: It is that 
apparel manufacturers do not view their 
Own Interests in the same light. Their view 

directly to the contrary. We, therefore, 
appreciate the opportunity accorded us here 

express our own interests, instead of hay- 
ing them represented to the Commission by 
u retail group whose members do not, of 
Course, include apparel manufacturers, who 
are in fact adverse in interest to us, and some 
of whom must bear the primary responsi- 
bility for the illicit practices here under con- 
Sideration and for the breaking down of busi- 
Ness morality which it represents. 

Let it also be made clear at the outset that 
the viewpoint of the apparel manufacturers 
Of the United States has not been but re- 
cently developed for this occasion; nor has it 
been crystallized merely by the broad-scale 
Compliance efforts that the Federal Trade 
Commission has recently launched in the 
ready-to-wear market. It existed long prior 
to that. Apparel manufacturers have for 
many years endorsed the principle of the 

binson-Patman Act and looked toward law 
enforcement as a means for correcting the 
tromomic inequities resulting from the exac- 
lon of discriminatory concessions by large 

from sellers with inferior bargaining 
Power. Many of the trade assocations for 
Which I speak have a long history of effort 
support compliance with the law and to 
nondiscriminatory fair play in 
transactions between their members and 
retailers, 


woe cite an instance: On June 10, 1953, the 
ational Knitted Outerwear Association, in 
sonsistency with a policy which it had pur- 
ri even long before that date, devoted a 
N “page advertisement in both the Daily 
8 Record and Women's Wear Daily to 
€ following statement, which I should like 
Submit in its entirety because it defines 
te simply the general attitude of apparel 
eonfelseturers on the subject of today's 
a. erence: 
IN ALL FAIRNESS—A STATEMENT ON ADVERTIS- 
3 ING ALLOWANCES 


Our? are manufacturers of knitted apparel. 
Mau is characteristically a small business 
ar tes: It is one of the most competitive 
mitt © country. When a congressional com- 
Broun, recently listed American industrial 
in 3 — in the order of the number of firms 

hose hands most business was concen- 
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trated—least competitive being first—we 
found ourselves down near the bottom of 
the list. 

“Though the competitive way is rigorous, 
and though we play the game hard, the 
game has rules. Certain practices are against 
the rules. They constitute unfair competi- 
tion. It is unfair, according to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, to give one customer an 
advertising allowance or other discrimina- 
tory concession not accorded to all custom- 
ers on proportionally equal terms. 

“This is not only the law; it is also ele- 
mentary fair play. Our customers are in 
competition with one another, too, and we 
do not want to grant a favor to one that is 
not comparably available to all. To do oth- 
erwise would be economically unsound. A 
buyer is free to press fairly and squarely for 
the best buy he can get. But every firm 
ought to pay its own expenses, whether in 
advertising or anything else. 

“Despite the ethics, the law, and the eco- 
nomics of the situation, some buyers have 
demanded a direct contribution toward their 
advertising, sometimes in the form of a 
Christmas catalog, sometimes as a newspaper 
advertisement. Usually the demand is made 
for a specific and uniform round sum. Since 
the same demand is made upon all our fa- 
vored resources, it is obvious that there is not 
even a pretense of proportionateness, as 
would be required by law. 

“Most buyers do not and would not make 
such demands. Most play the game fairly. 
Some buyers and merchandise men who have 
sought discriminatory advertising conces- 
sions have withdrawn their demands upon 
explanation and analysis of the principle 
involved. 

“The fact is that the overwhelmingly ma- 
jority of the Nation's retallers and their 
buying representatives value our resistance 
to such demands, This policy is as much in 
the interest of the fair and responsible 
retailer, as it is in the interest of the ethical 
manufacturer. A strong and informed pub- 
lic opinion in the apparel market 
this unfair practice for what it is, properly 
characterizes the few who attempt it, and 
will not countenance its continuance. 

“NATIONAL KNITTED OUTERWEAR ASSO- 
CIATION.” 


The attitude expressed then was the same 
as that we state here today. 

Moreover, the policy set forth in this state- 
ment by the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association was the very same as that de- 
clared by other apparel-manufacturing asso- 
ciations in advertisements and otherwise in 
the intervening years since then and even 
before. 

To cite a few other examples: A similar 
declaration, entitled “A Statement of Busi- 
ness Principle,” was inserted in a full-page 
advertisement in the Daily News Record of 
August 7, 1953, by the National Outerwear 
and Sportswear Association. Again, the 
Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, 
Inc., announced this same position to the 
trade in an advertisement which it in- 
serted in Women's Wear Daily on April 25, 
1952. From time to time in the years that 
followed, similar policy statements were 
issued in the trade press by these and other 
organizations of garment manufacturers. 
My omission of such exhibits originating with 
the many other associations for which I 
speak is not to be construed as slighting 
their strong and consistent advocacy of these 
same principles throughout these years. As 
a general expression of their common con- 
cern, a special luncheon was arranged in 
New York City on May 5, 1960, attended by 
representatives of the leading apparel trade 
manufacturers’ associations at which Earl 
W. Kintner, then Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was invited to speak on 
the subject of advertising allowances—and 
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it may incidentally be recalled that he 
opened his address by announcing that that 
very morning R. H. Macy’s had been served 
with a complaint initiating the proceedings 
under which this respondent was found 
guilty by the Commission of an unfair trade 
practice in soliciting and receiving over a 
half million dollars from its resources for its 
centennial advertising promotions. 

The opposition of apparel producers to the 
granting of such special concessions for 
advertising or other promotional purposes is 
as old as the abuse itself, and its recent his- 
tory dates back to a few years after the close 
of the last war. During the war and for the 
brief period while shortages continued there- 
after, there was no such problem because a 
seller's market prevailed and retailers had 
not the power to exact such special allow- 
ances. But when war time stringencies 
passed and the power of the buyer in the 
apparel market was restored to its cus- 
tomary superiority, retailers found them- 
selves in a position to make good their 
demands. 

A writer describing this development in 
Women's Wear Daily of Thursday, April 7, 
1960, page 44, describes it as follows: “And 
almost overnight the seller’s market changed 
into the traditional buyer’s market. But by 
that time the retallers—especially the power- 
ful ones—had had a taste of blood. So they 
went on pressing for advertising subsidies. 
* * * However * * a number of oldtime 
merchants were shocked. They averred they 
would have no part of this and instructed 
their buyers to buy at the best possible 
price, to cut out printing these meaningless 
names and to ignore the allowances. But 
merchandise managers felt differently. They 
thought this ad allowance scheme 
would bring them more business—and they 
lulled the indignation of their bosses by all 
manner of soothing assurances. * * * That 
such an action was illegal was brushed aside. 
‘Whoever heard of anyone going to jail for 
breaking the Robinson-Patman Act’? was, 
and is, a standard joke throughout the entire 
soft goods industry. But the final con- 
sideration that broke down the resistance 
of even the most conscientious store heads 
was the hard, cynical business fact that the 
allowances—at least to prominent stores— 
had become so general that to refuse them, 
no matter how they may have been financed, 
was to act the part of a fool. And so on 
and on.” : 

By the early fifties, the demands of large 
retailers and resident buying offices for spe- 
cial contributions from apparel manufac- 
turers for store catalogs, for advertising in 
other media, and for various kinds of special 
promotional allowances became so rife as 
to alarm the trade. That is why so many 
declarations by manufacturer trade associa- 
tions of opposition to this growing malprac- 
tice began to appear in the trade press dur- 
ing the early years of the past decade. The 
amount extracted from manufacturers by 
these techniques has been growing steadily. 

No one in the trade can hazard a reliable 
guess as to the enormity of this abuse or sug- 
gest bow many millions are annually garnered 
by a relatively small number of powerful re- 
tailers. The Federal Trade Commission will 
itself be in the best position to form such 
an estimate on the basis of what must be the 
most complete survey of this abuse thus far 
attempted, namely, the responses to the 
questionnaires distributed among retailers 
and manufacturers on this subject pursuant 
to section 6 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

Let us make it clear that we are here fo- 
cusing attention solely on ilicit transac- 
tions, We are dealing exclusively in this 
statement with advertising allowances which 
are special grants in particular deals and 
which offend against section 2(d) of the 
Clayton Act as amended by the Robinson- 
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Patman Act, and we are not talking about 
any other kind. In certain areas of the ap- 
parel field, particularly where large-scale 
production is porsible, as, for example, in 
hosiery, foundation garments and under- 
garments, and in some cases elsewhere, some 
leaders are large enough to supplement their 
own national advertising budgets by offer- 
ing to all their accounts a contribution to 
their local advertising in some fixed pro- 
portion to the business placed, all being 
treated allke and subject to the same un- 
varying policy. This kind of uniform offer 
to all customers has been adopted by a num- 
ber of the larger firms making products that 
bear nationally known brand names. But 
such firms are few and although figures are 
not available, we would estimate that they 
probably represent less than 2 percent. We 
do not include reference to such lawful ad- 
vertising programs in anything we say here. 
We are simply not concerned with them, and 
we take it that this hearing has no concern 
with them. 

It must be obvious that the distinction 
here made is fundamental. Unfortunately, 
statements emanating from certain retail 
quarters have preferred to lump together 
both lawful and unlawful types of vondor- 
paid advertising under the general term “co- 
operative advertising.” ‘The necessity of 

this distinction is so palpable and 
unavoidable that one can only infer that the 
blurring and obscuring by some retallers of 
this vital distinction has been by design and 
with purpose of arguing that the Federal 
Trade Commission, in taking such action 
against unlawful arrangements, is hurting 
the cause of all advertising. But anyone 
who understands this threshold distinction 
will recognize the speciousness of this argu- 
ment. 

The illicit advertising contributions are 

thus commonly described by retailers by the 
agreeable euphemism “cooperative advertis- 
ing.” But they might be more aptly de- 
scribed as “coerced advertising allowances.” 
Even granting that in a meager proportion 
of the cases, and they are precious few, 
manufacturers go along willingly, there can 
be no doubt that in the great majority of 
cases, they do not. Nevertheless, we accept 
the phrase “cooperative advertising,” allow- 
ing for the fact that there is a certain 
amount of cooperation on the part of the 
victim in every successful holdup. But let 
no one mistake the true nature of the thing 
by reason of the phrase. 

Having touched briefly upon the history 
of this trade abuse in the apparel market, 
the question naturally arises as to why some 
retail spokesmen should have chosen this 
late date to request this hearing on the sub- 
ject. They allege that they asked this con- 
ference because they felt it necessary to re- 
spond to charges by manufacturers that the 
responsibility for this growing abuse was to 
be laid at the door of retailers. Yet this ac- 
cusation has been made often and repeat- 
edly in the past—and not by manufacturers 
alone. 

Among those who have been particularly 
sharp in criticizing the retailers’ role in all 
this has been an advertising authority long 
identified with retail interests. He had been 
executive vice president and in charge of ad- 
Yertising for R. H. Macy & Co., and he occu- 
pied similar positions in Gimbel’s, New York, 
He had been with a large advertising agency 
and with both the New York Times and the 
Herald-Tribune. I refer, of course, to the late 
Kenneth Collins, who devoted the greater 
part of his career in working with large re- 
tallers, particularly in their advertising de- 
partments. In a series of articles he wrote, 
devoted to vendor-paid advertising in Wom- 
en's Wear Dally, the first of which appeared 
on September 4, 1960, Collins said: “Despite 
the supposed deterrents of the Robinson- 
Patman Act * * the total amount of ven- 
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*dor-paid or cooperative advertising is stead- 
lly on the increase. This is no natural, evo- 
lutionary affair. These advertising allow- 
ances do not drop as does the gentle rain 
from heaven, They are not, except in a few 
industries such as corsets, hosiery, and ap- 
Pliances, handed over by manufacturers with 
a sense of satisfaction. No. They are hacked 
out, deal after deal, by buyers who are 
equipped with shiny chisels whose cutting 
edges are truly the sharpest ever honed. Few 
people want to discuss this subject, because 
many of the allowances are illegal, most of 
the allowances raise the ultimate price of 
foods to the consumer, and nearly all origi- 
nate with the rapacity of the retailer. 
(Women's Wear Daily, Apr. 6, 1960, p. 54.) 

As for the claim made by some retailers 
that manufacturers gladly go along with store 
requests, Collins’ comment is: “This may be 
so—but I may be pardoned a doubt. For 
there is an ineradicable human tendency to 
regard the man who holds the gun as the 
one who is doing the heist, and in this case 
the man who holds the gun is the retailer.” 
(Women's Wear Daily, Apr. 11, 1960, p. 1.) 

Accusations have been repeatedly made in 
the past by others and publicly by the ap- 
parel manufacturer associations, as in the 
advertisement cited above. Tetailers have 
not reacted sensitively to those charges be- 
fore nor to the facts giving rise to them. 
Why should they find, it necessary at this 
time to demand this hearing in order to 
respond? 

An answer is suggested by the surrounding 
facts. So long as criticisms were made but 
the advertising contributions continued to 
swell year after year, the criticlsms appar- 
ently did not matter. But now that the 
Federal Trade Commission has launched a 
frontal broad-scale attack directly upon such 
unlawful allowances in the apparel market, 
and now that such advertising allowances are 
being curtailed under the surveillance of 
those responsible for law enforcement, retall 

tions have become outspoken in 
their criticism of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s enforcement activity. The law, they 
now complain, is vague and requires clarifi- 
cation. It Is claimed that if action is taken 
to prevent unlawful cooperative advertising, 
it will also inhibit all advertising, and this is 
bad for the economy and bad for the country. 
Great concern is also expressed over the scope 
of cease and desist orders which certain man- 
ufacturers are asked to sign, and arguments 
are multiplied to show why it Is ostensibly 
in the manufacturers’ interest not to con- 
sent. It may be readily surmised from all 
this what interests on the part of retailers 
are being served by this gratuitous legal ad- 
vice made available for the assistance of 
apparel producers. 

There is a startling candor in the state- 
ment made in the brief filed by the National 
Retail Merchants Association to the effect 
that the present efforts of the Federal Trade 
Commission to obtain consents from apparel 
manufacturers to the entry of orders pro- 
hibiting violation of section 2(d) of the 
Clayton Act as amended, will adversely affect 
retailers whom they represent. The same 
prohibition when stated in the statute alone 
seems to have produced less concern. Ap- 
parently, it is only the enforcement of it 
that is objected to. The sole conclusion that 
one could logically draw from all this 18 
that the law should not be enforced. 

Much has been said of late by retailers con- 
cerning the need for clarification. Let it be 
admitted that there are areas of doubt in 
the interpretation of this statute, as there 
has been in the case of virtually every law. 
The Federal Trade Commission has attempt- 
ed to illuminate the law's application to the 
practices here under discussion by publish- 
ing a “Gulde for Advertising Allowances in 
Ald of Compliance With Section 2(d) of 
the Clayton Act as Amended by the Robin- 
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son-Patman Act.“ This was adopted on 
May 19. 1980. We are not aware that any 
of the retail spokesmen now criticizing the 
efforts of the Commission in-obtaining com- 
pltance in the apparel field were critical of 
that guide when it was issued. However un- 
certain the phrascology of the law may be, 
it has been elucidated by numerous decisions 
of the courts and of the Commission in more 
than a quarter of a century since its enact- 
ment, But essentially, let the call for clari- 
fication not obscure the clear illegality of 
the practice we are discussing here. 

We are talking specificaliy about the situa- 
tion of the common garden variety in the 
apparel field, one in which the retailer inl- 
tlates the demand and predetermines himeeif 
a round sum, such as a flat $500, which the 
resource is to contribute to a Christmas cat- 
alog, for example. The manufacturer has 
offered no general program. The retailer 
originates the proposal; the retailer fixes the 
amount. Add to this the further fact which 
every retailer knows, that only a very few 
apparel firms have established advertising 
programs under which proportionate contri- 
butions are made available to all customers, 
that such programs are generally limited to 
a small number of leaders, usually large 
brand-name houses and usually too big to be 
pressured by the retaller into any special 
allowances, while the overwhelming majority 
of apparel resources, possibly 98 percent of 
them, have no such plans. In such circum- 
stances, there cannot even be the pretense 
of an assumption on the part of the retailer 
that the sum he demanded was the amount 
claimable by him under a uniform national 
program made available by the manufacturer 
to all his accounts on proportionally cqual 
terms. To claim he didn't know is simply 
disingenuous. Such a retailer, in the words 
of the Commission in the Giant Food case 
and in others, must be deemed to know or 
to have reason to know that he is inducing 
a discriminatory advertising allowance. How 
much more implausible does the retailer's 
defense become when he proceeds to demand 
the same amount of $500 from a number of 
resources with whom he does varying 
amounts of business? Clarification may in- 
deed be required, but not so much a clari- 
fication of the law on this point as a clari- 
fication to the American public on what is 
actually going on here. 

Much has been said in the criticism of the 
Federal Trade Commission's recent compli- 
ance efforts that is in the nature of an attack 
upon the Robinson-Patman principle itself. 
That is hardly a proper subject for this hesr- 
ing, the law and the duties of the Federal 
Trade Commission being what they cicarly 


are. 

But since the tendency of such criticism 
has been to cast disrepute upon a statute of 
long standing and thereby to subvert mar- 
ket morale and compliance with legal obli- 
gation, a brief response is in order. 

The apparel industries are a cockpit of the 
most rigorous competition, The prohibition 
against Ulicit advertising contributions, if it 
were strictly and universally respected, co 
not possibly abate the strenuousness of that 
contest, and it is inconceivable that ië 
should. No softening of any competition i5 
here involved. The only issue is this: Upon 
what factors of the transaction involved in 
the purchase and sale of goods should these 
competitive forces be focused? Should buy- 
ing power concentrate upon quality of mer- 
chandise and price, or should buying judg- 
ment be perverted by the bribo of the spe- 
cial advertising allowance? If retailers are 
truly to perform their ideal function 9% 
guardians of the consumer interest, they will 
not base the vital purchasing decision on 
such blandishments. For the buyer to plac? 
business on the strength of his receiving a 
sum from the seller for advertising in 3 
store catalog or on the strength of some 
other discriminatory concession represents * 
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distortion of true buying judgment. More- 
Over, the refusal to consider on their merits 
the offerings of other sellers simply because 
they will not make such grants Is in itself 
a devitalization of competition. It is not 
competition in commodity comparisons; it 
is not competition in the service of the con- 
sumer. It is simply playing ball with the 
buyer, who permits his judgment to be 
bought by a money grant which inures to the 
profit of the buying organization and stops 
Tight there. So far as the public is con- 
Cerned, it is misled: The merchandise in 
Store catalogs is offered as if selected by the 
independent buying Judgment of a retailer. 
Yet, is. the actual practice discussed here any 
different from that of the diskjockey who 
Conceals from his fans the fact that his 
Choice is determined by a venal gratuity? 
The difference between such advertising al- 
lowance and payola is chiefly one of spelling. 

What is involved in arresting this abuse is 
thus not an abridgement of competition— 
no such result is even conceivable in an 
industry so keenly competitive as ours. It is 
the predatory buyer of the type described 
above who imperiis the freedom of the mar- 
ketplace. 


I should say at this point that it is to the 
credit of many retail buyers that they have 
in confidence expressed their distaste for 
the practice, but they have described them- 
selves as under an assignment from top 
Management. They would prefer, of course, 
to exercise the buying Judgment which they 
have sharpened by years of experience, rather 

be limited to resources that will most 
Teadily kick in. But they have no choice 
i the matter. 

Perhaps the most startling argument em- 
ployed by the retailers to justify their posi- 
tion is the one to the effect that since the 
Tetailer is able to purchase local advertising 

on a gross basis and therefore at lower 
tes, cooperative advertising of this kind 
enables him to make these more economical 
rates available to the manufacturer. 
This argument conceives of the buyer not 
as one seeking solely to buy the best goods 
at the best price, but in the role of a pitch- 
Man selling advertising space to resources 
®nd telling them, “I can get it for you 
Wholesale.” It is astonishing that such an 
WPpeal should be employed—of all persons 
by retailers. 

Let no one suppose that advertising sub- 

by manufacturers serve to reduce 

Prices. Perhaps in the early days immedi- 
ately after the war, when this abuse was not 
80 widespread, the sporadic amounts yielded 
here and there came out of the manufac- 
ir profits when earnings were well above 
elr current and traditional levels. But 

y the sums demanded have grown to 
Such proportions and profits so slender that 
ad allowances are a recognized ele- 
tot of cost on the part of those who pursue 
is practice—they have to be in view of 
br enormity—and the manufacturer's 
ices must eventually be inflated accord- 
— Y. Hear what Kenneth Collins had to 

Yy On this subject: 

s it [cooperative advertising] tend to 
wer the price of goods to the public? 

tae have put this question to many manu- 
ten and to many retailers. Generally 

King, their answers have consisted of 
reale hs. They want to know if I am 
the ¥ serious—and when I insist that I am, 
ang. shrug thelr shoulders. * * * But, by 
Bee: large, both retailers and manufacturers 
or ca in reasonable agreement that the bulk 

8 vertising allowances are passed along to 
A consumer.” (Women's Wear Daily, 

Pr, 8, 1980, p. 8.) 
Kona those who believe in advertising have 
üdy ed and defended the contribution of 
frou 2s to the national economy on the 
tion, ds that advertising broadens distribu- 
and thereby lowers prices. But there 


lower 
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is nothing in the kind of advertising we are 
here discussing which has any such effect. 
It is not related to volume, and manufactur- 
ers’ resentment over it arises, apart from its 
illegality, from the fact that it does not jus- 
tify itself in terms of cost. Ultimately these 
advertising allowances inflate prices and the 
retailer who reckons his markup on his ac- 
quisition price is in effect taking a markup 
on the advertising allowance given him. 
Such ls the absurdity of this situation. This 
is one of the reasons why sound advertising 
men themselyes have criticized cooperative 
advertising not only from the point of view 
of the manufacturer and not only from that 
of the retailer’s own best interests, but from 
the viewpoint of advertising itself. Adver- 
tising can serve to reduce prices, but that is 
not the effect in the case under discussion 
here, 

The advertising which results from these 
sporadic contributions is usually in itself no 
compliment to the manufacturer or to the 
store. As Collins says, These allowances are 
frequently applied to goods which are over- 
priced, out of season, or lacking in merit. 
Naturally, in these cases, the advertising is 
nonproductive and destructive of goodwill. 
Second, these allowances are often spent in 
the wrong media and on the wrong day 
and in the most slapdash fashion. * * * I 
will make book that I, or any other ad- 
vertising man, can unerringly spot 95 percent 
of all vendor-paid advertising ever run. And 
spot it because it is often valueless.” 

If I have been critical of the position that 
retailers have taken in requesting this hear- 
ing, I also recognize that this conference 
can well be turned to constructive results. 
Perhaps after the long and troubled history 
of apparel manufacturers’ resistance to de- 
mands for unlawful advertising contribu- 
tions, this hearing can yet be made to mark 
a turning point. It ought to mark the be- 
ginning of the end of the sorry chapter in 
retailer-manufacturer relations on the sub- 
ject of advertising allowances. 

We in the apparel industries are not, I 
am glad to say, consistently at odds with our 
friends in the National Retail Merchants 
Association. On the contrary, we have 
worked together on many projects of benefit 
to both sides and in the interest of the 
public at large. Perhaps this is the time and 
the place for a renewal of that fruitful col- 
laboration now in the fleld of cooperative 
advertising, where we have never up to now 
been able to arrange for truly useful coopera- 
tion in aid of fair dealing and respect for law. 
If some severely critical things have been 
said, let the candor of this conference pro- 
duce a clearing of resentments that have 
been provoked over a long period of time. 
Now let us look toward the possibility of 
working together for the elevation of com- 
petition in the ready-to-wear market to a 
level consistent with self-respect on the part 
of both seller and buyer and for the restora- 
tion of competition truly to the service of 
the public. 

The apparel manufacturers of the United 
States are prepared to offer the Federal Trade 
Commission every cooperation in the future, 
as your staff members know we have offered 
in the past toward the eradication of this 
mischievous tendency we have described. At 
the same time we invite and urge upon the 
retailers the prospect of our working together 
not to hinder the enforcement machinery 
of the Federal Trade Commission but to 
engender such general respect for law 
throughout the market as will make such 
action by the Federal Trade Commission less 
necessary in the years ahead. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SIDNEY S. Korzenix, 
Counsel, 

In behalf of 

Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, Inc, 1440 
Broadway, New York City, Abraham Katz, 
general manager. 
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Allied Underwear Association, 1450 Broad- 
way, New York City, Jacob P. Rosenbaum, 
executive director. 

American Cloak & Suit Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, Anthony Conticelll, executive director. 

Associated Corset & Brassiere Manufac- 
turers, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Jed 
Sylbert, executive secretary. 

Associated Fur Manufacturers, Inc., 101 
West 30th Street, New York City, J. George 
Greenberg, executive manager, 

Eastern Women's Headwear Association, 
1440 Broadway, New York City, Louis Levitas, 
exccutive director. 

Fashion Originators Guild of America, 1501 
Broadway, New York City, Ben Barrack, 
chairman, Charles Ballon, esq., counsel. 

Infants’ & Children's Coat Association, 450 
Ith Avenue, New York City, Joseph L. Rubin, 
executive director. 

International Association of Garment Man- 
ufacturers, 347 Sth Avenue, New York City, 
Jules Goldstein, secretary. 

Lingerie Manufacturers Association of New 
York, 521 5th Avenue, New York City, Jack 
Gross, excutive director. 

Manufacturers of Snowsuits, Novelty Wear 
& Infants’ Coats, 450 7th Avenue, New York 
City, Joseph L. Rubin, executive director. 

New York Coat and Suit Association, Inc., 
225 West 34th Street, New York City, Joseph 
L. Dubow, executive director. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, 450 7th Avenue, New York City, Harry 
Meyers, secretary. 

National Dress Manufacturers’ Association, 
1450 Broadway, New York City, Isidore A. 
Agree, general manager. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
886 Park Avenue South, New York City, Sid- 
ney S. Korzenik, executive director and coun- 
sel. 

National Outerwear & Sportswear Associa- 
tion, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Jules 
Goldstein, secretary. 

National Skirt & Sportswear Manufactur- 
ers Association, 225 West 34th Street, New 
York City, Eli Elias, president, 

National Women's Neckwear & Scarf Asso- 
ciation, 6 West 46th Street, New York City, 
George Marlin, director. 

National Millinery Planning Board, 10 East 
40th Street, New York City, John M. Keating, 
counsel. 

Negligee Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City, Jack 
Gross, executive director. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufactures Group, 
Inc,, 1440 Broadway, New York City, Nat 
Boriskin, executive director. 

Trouser Institute of America, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Jules Goldstein, 


United Infants’ & Children’s Wear Asso- 
ciation, 225 West 34th Street, New York City, 
Max H. Zuckerman, executive secretary. 

In addition to the foregoing 23 associa- 
tions (membership 4,850), this statement 
also presents the viewpoint of the following 
5 organizations (membership 1,530) which, 
though they do not sell directly to the retail 
trade, are affected by trade policy on this 
subject and are identified with the interests 
of the apparel manufacturing industry; 

Infants’ & Children's Novelties Associa- 
tion, 356 West 40th Street, New York City, 
Sidney Q. Cohen, executive director. 

Textile Fabric Distributors Association, 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Max 
Lovell, executive director. 

Pleaters, Stitchers & Embroiderers Asso- 
ciation, 225 West 34th Street, New York City, 
Jack Schwartz, executive director. 

United Better Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 110 West 40th Street, New York City, 
Jack Rosen, executive director. 

United Popular Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
William Esbitt, executive director. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
September 20, there was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article en- 
titled “End of Segregation of Indians— 
Judge Wicks Feels Reservation System 
Should Go,” from the Omak Chronicle, 
Omak, Wash. 

Judge Wicks, an enrolled member of 
the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma, served 
on the bench in Okanogan-Ferry Coun- 
ties approximately 15 years. His article 
is, in fact, a discussion of the question of 
the assumption of jurisdiction over In- 
dians by a State. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] serves as chairman 
of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. This subcommittee 
currently is conducting a nationwide in- 
vestigation of the constitutional rights 
of the American Indian. One of the 
thorniest problems to date uncovered by 
the investigation is that of the unclear 
jurisdiction between Federal, State, and 
tribal governments. The senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I 
have introduced legislation, S. 1479, on 
this subject. 

Mr. President, Dr. Paschal Sherman, a 
Colville Indian from the State of Wash- 
ington and an active fighter for his peo- 
ple, has replied to Judge Wick's letter. 
In his letter to the Omak Chronicle, Dr. 
Sherman states that Judge Wicks’ letter 
should be examined in the interest of fair 
play to the American Indian. For this 
reason and because the letter raises some 
interesting questions concerning juris- 
diction over Indian citizens, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the reply printed in 
the Recorp at this point. I commend 
this letter to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRITER REPLIES TO JUDGE Wicks 
Wasuıxcron, D. C., September 24, 1962. 
To the CHRONICLE: 

There are some assumptions in Judge 
Wicks’ article “End Segregation of Indians,” 
in your September 13 issue, that ought to be 
examined in the interest of fairplay. 

End segregation? The Colville Indian Res- 
eryation is segregation in reverse. While 
free to come and go and to make their homes 
anywhere, the segregated keep the segrega- 
tors and the segregators’ laws out. That is 
what galls. 

That is the brunt of the present move for 
extending State jurisdiction over law and 
order on the reservation—a move, however, 
losing in momentum when one of its strong- 
est supporters In the State legislature lost 
out in the recent primaries. 

The Colvilles want to keep the reservation 
and to dispose of it on their own terms when 
they want to if they should ever want to. 
, Who wouldn't? The whole of the reservation 
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is worth conservatively about a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, with possibilities for economic 
development virtually unlimited. 

At this time it affords a dividend of $200 
on the average to every man, woman, and 
child on the membership rolls. The Indians 
can hunt and fish, run cattle and operate 
farms on the reservation without State inter- 
ference. 

With mutual deputization of police the 
counties and the Indians maintain law and 
order, and there is no claim in Judge Wicks’ 
article, or anywhere else, that this system 
has broken down with lawlessness rampant. 

He does say it Is an unhealthy situation to 
exist in a sovereign state. But Indian tribes 
are sovereign in the field of self-government. 
This is a historic fact. The Government 
concedes it. 

Only recently it was reaffirmed in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia on July 26, 1962 (James Oliver v. Stew- 
art L. Udall), when a Navajo ban on the use 
of a cactus plant, peyote, sald to be narcotic 
by some but not by others, in the rituals of 
the American native church, was upheld de- 
spite the plea that such ban interfered with 
the free exercise of religion. 

There are many other cases in point, no- 
tably Williams v. Lee (358 U.S. 217), against 
Federal and State intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of an Indian tribe. 

Only a Federal law can change the situa- 
tion. Such a law is Public Law 280, 83d Con- 
gress, which conferred civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. over Indians upon five States 
with authority given to the other States to 
amend their constitutions or to pass legis- 
lation for this purpose. 

It may be significant that only three 
States have come in with definitive legisla- 
tion to this end—Washington, Nevada, and 
Florida. The Washington Law Review (vol. 
33, 1958) thinks Washington should have 
amended its constitution first. 

Aside from this technicality, the Colville 
and Yakima Tribes are opposed to the State 
assumption of jurisdiction for obvious rea- 
sons. 

The Washington State legislation invites 
Indian tribes to request State jurisdiction. 
Among the little tribes requesting jurisdic- 
tion were the Quinaults. With vandals re- 
peatedly cutting their fishing nets and com- 
plaints to police unavailing, the Quinaults 
are not too happy. 

The change in jurisdiction did not affect 
the situation of the other little tribes, be- 
cause of their meager land holdings and the 
nature of their community relationships. 

But the Colvilles and the Yakimas have 
large territories with diversified activities and 
enterprises best handled under their own reg- 
ulations. As with the Quinaults, would they 
fail to receive the equal protection of the 
law under State jurisdiction? 

Of the five States (Alaska later included) 
which received jurisdiction under Public Law 
280, the 1961 report of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights has this to say: 

“Under Public Law 280, the Federal Gov- 
ernment relinquished to Nebraska criminal 
and civil jurisdiction of the Omaha and 
Winnebago Reservation. However, the local 
governments nearby claim they do not have 
the funds to maintain station deputy sheriffs 
on the reservation. Consequently, the reser- 
vation must rely upon the sheriff to answer 
calls as he is able. Similar problems appear 
to exist for reservations in California, Min- 
nesote, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Alaska as a 
result of the withdrawal of Federal law and 
order and inadequate expansion of State jur- 
isdiction.” 

According to the Okanogan County com- 
missioners about $60,000 would be required 
for the proper policing of the reservation. 
Where would the money come from? As for 
the Yakimas the sheriff can assure them 
only one officer to cover the reservation now 
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patrolled by a force of 15 tribal policemen 
complete with radio cars. 

Perhaps because the present State-tribal 
law enforcement is reasonably satisfactory, 
no one in all these discussions has speculated 
on the part that the U.S. district attorney 
and the U.S. marshal should take under the 
Assimilative Crimes Statute (18 U.S.C. 13) 
which makes any crime under the laws of 
a State punishable by the Federal Govern- 
ment if committed on Federal land or Indian 
reservations. 

Judge Wicks says that the more vocal In- 
dian is the first to demand the benefits pro- 
vided under State law. Why shouldn't he? 
If he doesn't pay taxes on land held in trust 
by the Federal Government, he still contrib- 
utes his share in sales and excise taxes. 

Besides, the Colvilles contribute $40,000 
each year to Okanogan and Ferry Counties. 
When sales taxes form the principal support 
of assistance services, why and where should 
the State draw the line when taxpaying In- 
dians are concerned? 

An Indian should be like any other citi- 
zen? He is. He pays taxes, he votes, and he 
serves in the Armed Forces. He has disabili- 
ties imposed by law and privileges granted 
by law, like any other citizen. 

In the State of Washington, a married man 
cannot dispose of community property at 
will. That involves a contractual disability, 
but it does not make of him—in the words 
of Judge Wicks—a second-class citizen. 

like any other citizen does not pre- 
clude the Indian from making the most of 
his status and demanding his rights under 
law. Even though long removed from Fed- 
eral supervision, he will do that. 

On September 14, 1961, the Cherokees of 
Oklahoma, long free of Federal supervision, 
received an award of $14,700,000 in round 
figures from the Indian Claims Commission 

the United States for land transac- 
tions in a bygone age. 

Legislation is now pending before the Con- 
gress for distribution of this award. We have 
yet to hear of a Cherokee's coming forward 
to renounce his share on the grounds that 
he is like any other citizen. 

PASCHAL SHERMAN. 


National Fuels Study Group Report 
Deserves Careful Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


$ OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1962, a study group, author- 
ized under Senate Resolution 105 of the 
87th Congress, Ist session, and 
of representatives of each of the com- 
peting fuel industries, submitted a report 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Entitled “Report of the 
National Fuels and Energy Study Group 
on an Assessment of Available Informa- 
tion on Energy in the United States,” 
this report is a well-written compilation 
of pertinent facts concerning energy. I 
recommend that my colleagues acquaint 
themselves with this impartial, objective 
study of our Nation's fuel supply and 
requirements. ‘To outline the study's 
purpose and conclusion, I propose to re- 
quest that there be inserted in the 
Recorp, at the completion of these re- 
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Marks, the report’s introduction and 
summary. 

This report does not draw conclusions 
as to policy. It does draw conclusions 
with respect to statistical and economic 
facts presented and these facts in a large 
Measure speak for themselves. It indi- 
Cates that America need not put its fu- 
ture energy resource position in a crisis 
Category. The Nation need have no over- 
riding fear of being deficient in winter 
heat, summer coolness, illumination, or 
the fuel to run our machines. For some 
time, it has been suggested that the Na- 
tion’s energy policies are unworkable and 
that unless some fairly drastic changes 
Were wrought a crisis would surely en- 
Sue. While the report does not indicate 
that the energy field is free from prob- 
lems, the problems are those which in- 
Variably arise in the give and take of a 
Competitive, dynamic society. It is im- 
Portant to recognize that no drastic leg- 
islative measures or action on the part 
of our Federal Government to control 
the end use of our fuels is necessary. On 
the contrary, it would appear to be most 
Undesirable. 

This Senator would like to call to the 
attention of the Senate a few of the more 
important findings of this study group 
which I know will be of interest to you. 

First, there is contained in the study 
an excellent discussion of the reserves 
and resources. Oil and gas reserves 
have very definitive and specific mean- 

. “Reserves,” in the oil and gas in- 
dustries, means a working inventory of 
oil and gas known to exist with almost 
full engineering certainty, and recover- 
able under given price and technological 
Conditions. It has no meaning whatso- 
ever in terms of overall availability of 
gas or oil. The term “life index“ is 
Simply the reserve figure, in terms of 
Cubic feet for gas, and barrels of oil, di- 
Vided by the current annual usage, The 
life index of natural gas is about 20 
Years. Oil has a life index of about 12 
Years, Yet, as the study points out, re- 
Serves of natural gas are probably only 

t one-fifth of the gas known to be 
underground, reserves about one- 

venth. 

The study performs a valuable service 

assessing coal reserves on the same 
basis as oil and gas reserves are assessed. 
The Geological Survey had classified 
One-half of all coal known to be under 

e ground as reserves. On this basis, 
Coal’s life index is some 2,000 years, but 
When related to coal that is available at 
Present prices with existing technology, 
the test used by the oil and gas industries, 
coal reserves dropped to 50 years. How- 
ever, the important fact to glean from 
50 discussion of reserves is that after 
g Years the Nation will not have run 

ut of coal, after 20 years it will not have 
out of gas, and after 12 years it will 
not have run out of oil. 

A second category of interest to this 
body discussed in the report is the mar- 
oting and pricing practices of the vari- 

us energy industries. Coal, oil, and gas 
tic cers’ marketing and pricing prac- 
— are fairly similar for they are in 
active industries. The gas and elec- 
Utilities are similar—their economics 
distinct from those of the producers. 
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Because of the nature of their busi- 
nesses both electric and gas utilities 
attempt to level out seasonal swings in 
consumption. In the electric industry 
these attempts are even aimed to reduce 
daily consumption variations. The elec- 
tric industry has incentive rates either 
to induce consumers to heat or cool with 
electrical energy, depending on the part 
of the year in which the sales valley 
occurs. In the gas industry it is almost 
universal that the sales valley occurs in 
the summer and to fill this valley—to 
employ the facilities used in transporting 
and distributing gas in the off season— 
interruptible gas is sold. Like valley- 
filling electric sales, interruptible gas 
sales make an important contribution 
toward the fixed costs of the facilities 
they use, thereby reducing the cost of 
gas to all consumers. The report noted 
that the Federal Power Commission re- 
cently certified three gas extension proj- 
ects, the economic feasibility of which 
hinged on high-load-factor operation. 
New gas service was made available to 
about 1 million residential and commer- 
cial customers who would not have had 
the service unless interruptible sales were 
maintained, providing the high-load op- 
eration. While there is some competition 
between interruptible gas and coal, only 
about 5 percent of coal production is 
in direct competition, considering the 
uses to which interruptible gas is put 
in the regions where it is sold. 

A third major topic covered in the 
report is the subject of “interfuel com- 
petition.” Most all of the coal market's 
decline since the end of the war can be 
ascribed to technological factors—the 
conversion of the railroads to other 
forms of fuel, and the ability of steel 
equipment makers to develop means for 
transporting natural gas economically 
to the Nation’s major population centers, 
The report indicates that where con- 
sumer preference is not so large a factor, 
the coal industry has done an outstand- 
ing job of penetrating the market. In 
power generation, coal furnished about 
80 percent of the electricity produced 
in what the National Coal Association 
calls the coal competitive area—37 States 
in 1950. By 1960, coal supplied 84 per- 
cent of the power in that same area. 
Coal has increased its share in the mar- 
ket in the face of oil and gas competi- 
tion and there are indications that it 
will improve its position in this respect. 

A fourth topic discussed in the report 
is coal-mine unemployment. Analysis 
of the available data indicates that the 
unemployment problem in coal-produc- 
ing regions cannot be cured by modify- 
ing domestic fuels policy. The report 
does not deny that unemployment is a 
problem, but the data presented leads 
one to conclude that the problem cannot 
be handled within the cOnfines of energy 
policy and that the solution, whatever it 
is, must come from without the energy 
field. The report suggests that, at best, 
policy change could only be a stopgap 
and not the solution to unemployment. 

It is comforting to realize that the to- 
tal energy equivalent of recoverable 
crude oil and natural gas liquids, shale 
oil, natural gas, coal, and fissionable ma- 
terials under present nuclear technology 
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in the United States is equivalent to more 
than 800 years’ use at current rates of 
consumption, or about 400 years’ use at 
the projected 1980 rate. The report in- 
dicates that improvements in nuclear 
technology could raise these figures to 
6,700 years and 3,350 years respectively. 
These figures do not include foreign sup- 
plies, fissionable materials other than 
from uranium, coal, and shale oil beyond 
the limited quantities assumed to be re- 
coverable, or the energy potential of un- 
conventional sources. 

This study has made a significant con- 
tribution in reaffirming our belief in the 
free-enterprise system. It suggests that 
competition among the various forms of 
energy has provided oil, natural gas, 
coal, electricity, and other fuels to the 
public at the lowest possible cost and 
that, while America’s energy require- 
ments will double by 1980, our domestic 
fuel resources can readily meet all 
requirements in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the summary 
and introduction appearing at the be- 
ginning of the report be printed and 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and introduction were ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 
THE SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 

Senate Resolution 105 (87th Cong.) in- 
structs the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to undertake a study of 
the supply of and demand for fuels and 
energy in the United States. The study is 
intended as a basis for possible revision of 
fuels and energy policy, including the pos- 
sibility of new legisiation. The inquiry has 
three parts: (1) a study of the present and 
future energy requirements of the Nation 
and of its ability to meet those requirements; 
(2) a review of existing laws and policies 
with respect to their effect upon energy sup- 
ply and demand; and (3) consideration of 
policy. 

The first two parts are factfinding opera- 
tions and constitute the subject of this 
report. The instructions given to the 
authors of it by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs were simple and 
clear, as follows: 

1, To prepare for the committee, within the 
objective of Senate Resolution 105, as accu- 
rate a story as possible, in simple and non- 
technical language, about the economic and 
technical aspects of energy demand and sup- 
ply in the United States. 

2. In doing so, to deal with existing infor- 
mation only or such new information ns can 
be assembled in short order. 

AND ITS PURPOSE 

The first instruction constitutes a direction 
to sift out the fact from the nonfact in the 
existing body of information to scrub the 
facts clean, so to speak. There are many 
persons who will say that the facts are clean 
enough as they are. That may be, as those 
persons see the facts. But Congress is not 
composed of experts in the demand and sup- 
ply of coal, or ofl, or gas; in the intricacies 
of electric generation, transmission, and use; 
in the potentials of atomic energy; in the 
possibility of needing and getting energy 
from the sun, or wind, or the tides, or of 
using heat brought up from deep in the 
earth. 

What purports to be fact is not always 
indeed fact. The only bits of information 
that everyone can agree on are the bald 
statistics themselves and even that circum- 
stance does not always hold. Often the so- 
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called fact represents judgment, impression, 
informed guess, overstatement, prejudice, or 
sometimes plain fiction. Professional judg- 
ment and impression are invaluable when 
facts are short, but they are not a substitute 
for fact itself. 

The element of prejudice must be par- 
ticularly suspect. In relation to this study, 
there are two kinds: the honest prejudice 
generated by a person’s loyalty to his pro- 
fession or his firm, and the biases inherent 
in professional theory. There are various 
schools of thought on how to calculate min- 
eral reserves, for example. Those who esti- 
mate reserves of coal, oll, and gas each be- 
lieve that the occurrence and economics of 
his commodity are unique and demand 
unique definitions and criteria. A figure on 
reserves is thus not an immutable fact, but, 
in the first place, involves considerable 
judgment and, in the second place, is con- 
ditioned by the business economics of the 
industry. 

A socond example is in the methodology 
of making projections. There are two major 
schools of thought on how projections are to 
be made, and each contains subschools. The 
adherents of each school are honestly con- 
vinced about the correctness of their meth- 
ods, but however positive they may be, the 
figures they come up with are not fact; Con- 
sidering the wide ranges in projections of 
future use of energy, for example, made by 
different experts, the figures certainly are not 
the kind of “fact” upon which Congress 
should properly be asked to anchor anything 
so serious and far reaching as national policy. 

The first intent of this report, then is to 
assemble the facts as meticulously as pos- 
sible, Where facts run short and Judgment 
must be used, the report points out where 
the judgment enters; where informed guess- 
work must be resorted to—and it is resorted 
to only where n that is clearly 
flagged for the reader's attention. Where the 
facts are too scanty for even that the reader 
is informed of that too. 

Volumes of information are available. If 
stacked one on top of another, the statistical 
compliations, analyses, and reports relevant 
to the present study would make a pile many 
feet tall. A list of those that have come to 
our attention appears as an appendix to this 
report. The amount of information of one 
kind or another is so impressive as to appear 
to obviate the need for time-consuming and 
costly new studies. Part of the purpose of 
this report is to find out if that is true—to 
find out If it is necessary too often to resort 
to guesswork in clarifying the economic and 
technologic basis of policy consideration. 

THE APPROACH 


The method used herein in approaching 
the purposes stated above is to analyze the 
energy needs of the United States and then 
to measure against them the supply of energy 
that can be made available. At the same 
time and within this framework, and in order 
to keep the study oriented toward its main 
purpose as an aid to policy consideration, the 
report keeps its eye on the gathering and 
analysis of information specifically needed to 
clarify the policy issues brought to the at- 
tention of Congress during the hearings on 
Senate Resolution 105. 

Preparation of the report has exposed an 
assortment of additional policy issues. These 
are indicated, Indicated also are alternative 
approaches to these issues, an assessment of 
the costs of each alternative, and the extent, 
if any, that the various alternatives may vio- 
late the technologic and economic situation, 
in order that Congress may know of them in 
considering the political and social factors 
that it must deal with in policy deter- 
mination. 

HOW FAR INTO THE FUTURE? 


Senate Resolution 105 specifically refers 
to “prospective fuel and energy resources of 
the United States—and probable future rates 
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of consumption thereof.” How far into the 
futute should one attempt to peer? The 
authors of this report have concluded that 
20 years is a good compromise between im- 
pulse and reality. It is far enough into the 
future to offer perspective for policymaking, 
yet is not so distant as to preclude reason- 
able assessment of future demand and satis- 
factory judgment as to the trends of the 
technology and economics of production. 
We can judge within reasonable limits, for 
example, what may be the technology of the 
production of coal, oll, and gas by 1980, and 
what may be the effects of this technology 
on costs of production, whereas anything be- 
yond that date gets deeper and deeper into 
unnecessary speculation. At the same time, 
20 years is distant enough to permit neces- 
sary adjustments in policy Hf such adjust- 
ments become necessary. 

The year 1980, then, is taken as the ter- 
minal checkpoint for this report. The 
reader is cautioned to remember, however, 
that 1980 does not mean that specific year, 
but, rather, the general period of time clus- 
tered around it. The crystal ball available 
to authors o {this report is not clear enough 
for them to predict what may happen in any 
given year. A glance at economic ups and 
downs exposed in any historical record prove 
how impossible that is. The reader may 
consider this to be an unnecessary caveat, 
yet experience proves that projections and 
the analyses made from them almost in- 
variably run afoul of the public’s inclination 
to hold the forecasters to the specific year. 

that the study called for by Sen- 
ate Resolution 105 leads to new legislation, 
it will, perforce, be a while before the legis- 
lation takes effect. This factfinding report 
must be studied, its information married to 
other considerations, and legislation studied, 
written, and debated. The new legislation 
and policy will apply to conditions as they 
then exist; 1960, the latest year for which 
statistics were available in preparing this 
report, and 1961 and 1962 the years in which 
the study was made and the report written, 
will be history. Accordingly, the authors 
have striven to project economic and tech- 
nological conditions to, say, 1964 or 1965 as a 
base year. 
SUMMARY oF NATIONAL FUELS AND ENERGY 

Srupy GROUP REPORT 


The basic purpose of this report is to 
compile and assess an existing body of in- 
formation, and hence the report does not 
readily lend itself to being summarized in 
the usual sense. Nevertheless, we have tried 
here to condense the information and to 
indicate its drift in such a way as to give 
the reader a useful guide, so that he may 
be able to select such part of the contents 
as he wishes for detailed reading. 

REQUIREMENTS 

There is a reasonable consensus among 
the experts that the Nation’s projected re- 
quirements will nearly double by 1980 (to 
about 82 quadrillion B.t.u.’s), that genera- 
tion of electric energy will multiply by some 
3% times (to about 2,700 billion kilowatt- 
hours), and that consumption of oil will 
increase by about two-thirds (to, say, 5.7 
billion barrels). The consensus for coal, gas, 
and nuclear energy is not so clear cut, but 
the following dedugtions have been accepted 
as usable for the policy-tallored framework 
of this report: coal consumption roughly 
to double by 1980 (to 800 million tons or 
more), gas almost to double (to 20 trillion 
cubic feet or more), hydropower generation 
to drop from a share equal to 4 percent of 
total energy consumption to about 213 per- 
cent, and nuclear energy to increase to a 
level about equal to hydropower. 

Quantitative estimates of emergency re- 
qulrements—a euphemism for wartime re- 
quirements—are meaningful only in relation 
to a near-future contingency. For this and 
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other reasons, we assume that the nonmili- 
tary part of wartime requirements will be 
within the margin of error inherent in the 
peacetime figures projected for 1965; i.e., 11 
million barrels of oil a day, 15 trillion cubic 
feet of gas a year, 500 million tons of coal 
& year, and 1,100 billion kilowatt-hours a 
year. For oll there would be an additional 
military demand approaching 3 million 
barrels a day. 

These figures do not apply to nuclear war, 
of course. In the period immediately fol- 
lowing an attack, the civilian population 
would have to get along with such quanti- 
ties and kinds of fuels as are at hand 
locally. We presume that the miljtary arm 
has petroleum fuels in hand to support the 
immediate retaliatory blow. The demand for 
petroleum products would increase as mili- 
tary action mounts, and the demand for all 
forms of energy would increase as national 
authority is restored and industrial activity 
is resumed. The top limit of this increase 
is conditioned by how long the war would 
last and the course it takes. All energy 
demands would remain high during the 
period of reconstruction. 

The Nation's resource base, in terms of 
each fuel, is adequate to meet projected 
requirements for the perlod covered by this 
study—t.e., to 1980. The 20 billion tons of 
coal even now commercially available 
(reserves) is more than enough comfortably 
to support a 1980 coal output of even as 
much as 800 million tons. There is plenty 
of oil in the ground but one or more steps 
may be needed to realize it: rate of explora- 
tion be stepped up, more attention be given 
to secondary recovery, ratio of reserves to rate 
of output be established at some figure well 
below the usual range of 12 to 14, The 
Nation has the ability to be self-sufficient in 
oil if it so wills. Imports could be called on 
if desired, there being no dearth of foreign 
oll, and so could the oil in oil shale. Oil 
shale may in fact actually be yielding oil 
well before 1980, and coal may be yielding 
gasoline. The domestic supply of gas ayall- 
able appears to be safely well above the 
projected requirement. High British-ther- 
mal- unit gas from coal is in the near offing. 
A comparison between projected consump- 
tion of electric energy ( ess of source) 
and the ability to supply it yields the prompt 
and simple answer that there should be no 
difficulties in that area. While nuclear pow- 
er faces several problems, it is an accom- 
plished technological fact. 

Conventional fossile fuels plus shale oil 
and fissionable materials contain recoverable 
energy equivalent to 800 years of usage at 
the current rate. Improvement in nuclear 
technology could expand this figure eight- 
fold. This outlook is without the benefit 
of foreign supplies, fissionable materials 
available at prices higher than those now 
paid, coal and shale oil beyond the limited 
quantities assumed to be recoverable, or the 
energy potential of unconventional sources. 

There is also a large present plant capacity 
and apparently an industrial ability to gen- 
erate the funds to expand the capacity as 
needed. Labor supply should pose no prob- 
lems; the only sector about which doubt has 
been expressed is in regard to coal miners, 
and here it appears that, because of expected 
continued improvement in output per man- 
day, the 800 million tons of 1980 conceivably 
could be produced by a labor force even 
smaller than the force presently at work. : 

Transportation has sometimes been con- 
sidered a bottleneck in the energy complex. 
The concern appears exaggerated. Transpor- 
tation of oil and gas is a matter of invest- 
ment, An aggressive research on extra-high- 
voltage transmission almost assures con- 
tinued economic transportation of electric 
power. The only real question relates to 3 
shortage of railroad cars for the movement 
of coal. Such shortages as occur are not 
the result of a shortage of cars as such but 
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Of cars that are serviceable. The railroads 
Tepair damaged cars only as traffic demands 
it, and a shortage results when business picks 
Up faster than ability to repair the cars. 
Whether or not shortages have ever limited 

total supply of coal to the country, or 
have caused coal users to turn to other fuels, 
is a matter of conflicting opinion. 

In a nuclear emergency, the Nation will 
have to rely initially, as indicated above, on 
the supply locally available, but there would 
be such great destruction of consuming 
equipment and plants that the supply would 

generally adequate. Further supply 
should be available as quickly as it is called 
for by restoration of the economy. For other 
War or war-related emergency, the national 
Capacity for producing oil products seems to 
Come close to equaling, or even exceeding, 
total wartime demand. This is without re- 
Bard to imports, but so much judgment is 
Involved, and the problems of wartime re- 
quirements and logistics are so complicated, 
that the subject needs deeper analysis than 
We can giye it. Both coal-producing capacity 
and labor supply are large enough to meet 
emergency coal demand. Gas-producing 
Capacity and electric-generating capacity are 
adequate. Information on wartime trans- 
Portation capability regarding energy is 
®tanty and conflicting, but seemingly there 
Would be no dire problems within the United 
States itself. Ocean transportation encom- 
* military problems outside our pur- 
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COST AND TECHNOLOGIC PROGRESS 


Implicit in the above commentary about 
Nation's ability to meet its needs over 
the next 20 years is an assumption about the 
ability of continued technologic progress to 
ld costs within limits. In part this is a 
Matter of faith, albeit faith based on the 
d. How much oil, gas, and coal will be 
Produced, and how much electricity gen- 
erated, are matters of economic decision, 
Which resolve into incentives for exploration, 
research. and development and for invest- 
Ment in plant to transport what is produced 
OT generated. Incentives are related to ulti- 
Mate profits, which are related to costs. In- 
formation on costs is elusive and inconclu- 
Ave, but at least for oll and gas jointly there 
Seems to be little discernible trend either 
Upward or downward in real terms (dollars 
Of constant value). None of the three prin- 
cipal fossil fuels seems likely to price itself 
Out of any major markets within the time 
an of this report. In any case the cost of 
ou from shale should place an upper limit 
On the price of crude oll, and the cost of 
Sanifying coal a limit on the price of natural 
Sas: all these. will impose restraints on the 
Price of coal. 

The cost of transportation is a vital part 
= the delivered price of energy. The coal 
Pipeline, the in train, mine-mouth 

tion coupled with extra-high-voltage 
pt on, larger diameter of] and gas 
hanes: and other developments should 

ld transportation costs down. 

INTERFUEL COMPETITION 


24 e of coal has been going down in the 
of an increasing national consumption 
energy, The three fuels—coal, oil, and 
tri, pete with one another for the elec- 
Wa space- heating, and process-heat 
Kets; electric energy (including hydro- 
er) competes with coal, oll, and gas for 

of these sime markets. 
wigmPetition results from the ability and 
one ug ness of the customer to shift from 
tac Product or supplier to another. Many 
one? influence this freedom of choice. 
The is the physical character of the fuels. 
tare od nature of coal and the liquid na- 
vane Of oll generate advantages and disad- 
ia tages for each, both with respect to. cost 
wi eir competition with one another and 
er, -e and with respect to esthetic pref- 
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A second factor is adequacy and assurance 
of supply, and a third is the delivered price. 
Delivered price is related to transportation. 
Cost of transportation is the reason why in- 
terfuel competition is so severe in those areas 
having little or no native energy resources, 
as in New England particularly. Rallroad 
transportation of coal comes high, compared 
to the cost of moving oil or gas, constituting 
on average throughout the United States 
more than four-tenths of the delivered price 
of bituminous coal. 

All the major fuels, including coal, are pro- 
duced and transported as though jointly 
with coproducts or byproducts, Electricity, 
too, is sometimes a joint product, and trans- 
portation also has its joint-product aspects. 
The economics of joint products influences 
the pricing of the main product. 

One aspect of the influence of technology 
has been referred to above. Of more imme- 
dlate relevance to competition is the tech- 
nology of use, which has acted particularly 
to the detriment of coal. Prime examples are 
the change from steam to diesel railroad lo- 
comotives and the substitution of ofl and 
gas for coal in home heating. 

Fuel competition is related also to the pro- 
pinquity of fuel source to market, which is a 
shifting circumstance, and, of course, to the 
common phenomenon of consumer prefer- 
ence. 

A final factor is the framework of policies, 
laws, and regulations within which the com- 
petition operates, summarized separately 
below. 

Pe POLICIES, LAWS, AND REGULATIONS 

Federal, State, and municipal governments 
all have laws and regulations relating to en- 
ergy. The Federal Government leaves local 
energy problems to local regulation. In ad- 
dition, the policies of foreign. governments 
haye their impact on American supply and 
demand. 

Federal legislation and policy in the field 
of energy covers foreign trade, production 
of raw materials, electric power generation, 
production and sale of natural gas, trans- 
portation, research, taxation on production 
and use, maritime laws, and foreign rela- 
tions. State and local regulations apply 
mainly to conservation of oil and gas and 
cover also taxation on mineral production 
and use, public utility regulation, and air 
pollution. 

Policies of foreign governments relate to 
their control over the importation of Ameri- 
can coal and to their reaction to U.S. restric- 
tions on importation of oil and oll products. 
Canadian policy occupies a special niche, 
because of the contiguity of the two coun- 
tries. The U.S. imports both gas and elec- 
tricity from Canada, which imposes restric- 
tions on the outflow of both. 

Some policies, laws, or regulations tend to 
limit production and to raise price, some to 
lower price; some specifically restrict end 
use. 

POLICY ISSUES 


Twelve policy issues have been Identified 
as justifying discussion, These include the 
sale of natural gas to industrial consumers 
under interruptible rate schedules, importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil, importation of crude 
oil and products other than residual fuel 
oll, importation of natural gas from Canada, 
development of a domestic shale industry, 
the role of Government-sponsored research, 
domestic self-sufficiency, whether action is 
necessary to insure that U.S. emergency 
needs can be met from the Western Hem- 
isphere alone, legislative or regulatory con- 
trol of the use to which a fuel may be put, 
Government encouragement of electric trans- 
mission interties, how to handle the problem 
of unemployed coal miners, and granting of 
right of eminent domain to coal pipelines. 

Whatever policy direction may be followed 
with respect to each of these, various costs 
and gains are involved—to the Treasury, to 
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the consumer, to the gaining and losing in- 
dustries, and to society. Some of these gains 
can be quantified, mostly they cannot. In 
fact, it is not possible always to isolate them, 
or to trace out the specific effect of a policy 
action. Action taken may better one situa- 
tion, worsen another. Questions that cannot 
be answered insist on intruding, such as: 
What is the cost to society when in the pur- 
suit of some goal a desired product or service 
is denied? Or, what is the cost of withhold- 
ing the fruits of technologic innovation or of 
dampening investment? 

Energy policy relates to other policies, 
either explicitly or indirectly, and some 
energy policies indirectly affect policy in 
other areas. The important involvements 
are with transportation, taxation, trade pol- 
icy, international policy other than trade, 
national defense, and various Federal pro- 
grams, particularly atomic e Other 
areas of policy involvement include anti- 
trust legislation, care and development of 
the inland waterways, space exploration, air 
pollution, labor, and urban redevelopment. 

The three policy issues that are currently 
of most intense interest are: 

Interruptible gas 

In 1960 total interruptible sales totaled 2.1 
billion Mct. Most of this is sold in geo- 
graphic areas not economically served by 
coal, and some is sold for noncompetitive 
uses. In all, about one-fourth (or the equiy- 
alent of 22 million tons) is In direct com- 
petition with coal. 

The price charged for interruptible gas is 
Tess than that charged for firm service and 
at least covers the cost of the gas itself plus 
the out-of-pocket costs of transportation and 
distribution. Thus this of service 
makes a contribution toward fixed charges 
that would otherwise be borne by firm cus- 
tomers. In 1960 this fixed-charge contribu- 
tion aggregated $400 million nationally. 

< Residual fuel oil 


` The use of residual fuel of] in the United 
States has remained fairly uniform over the 
past decade, but on the east coast, where 
most of it is consumed, net imports for 
domestic consumption have been rising and 
in 1960 were the equivalent of about 40 mil- 
lion tons of coal. Such imports come largely 
from the Caribbean where heavy fuel oil is 
the major refinery product. These imports 
affect the production of coal primarily in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Coal mine unemployment 


The number of workers engaged in coal 
mining has been declining almost steadily 
from a peak of about 875,000 reached in the 
early 1920's. It is now only about 150,000. 
The number of unemployed is estimated at 
100,000. 

About half the decline has resulted from 
loss of markets and half from improvement 
in the efficiency of production. For bitumi- 
nous coal the fractions are about one-third 
due to loss of market and two-thirds to im- 
proved efficiency. The average miner pro- 
duced 2,450 tons in 1960, as against 1,350 
tons a year during the midforties when coal 
output reached its peak, and about 750 tons 
@ year in the early twenties when employ- 
ment reached its peak. Concurrent with loss 
of markets, coal-mining wages were rising 
and were among the highest in American 
industry, and this element of cost has been 
a major factor in pushing the industry into 
mechanization during the postwar period, in 
order to stay competitive. 

Elimination of interruptible gas sales and 
of the importation of heavy fuel oil would 
increase employment in the coal industry, 
but for a number of reasons (among them 
that part of the vacated markets would be 
taken by domestic oil and by firm gas and 
that the current coal work force is used less 
than full time) the gain would be man 
perhaps a few thousand men—in terms of 
the gross problem. Each million tons of 
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added coal production would represent the 
employment of 400 miners at today’s aver- 
age output per man-day and at the average 
current workweek of less than 4 full days; 
at the current workweek but at the output 
per man-day projected for 1965, each million 
tons would represent the employment of 285 
miners. 

INDUSTRY AND CONSUMER POINTS OF VIEW 

The point of view held by producers and 
consumers of energy as to what policy should 
be is as much a piece of information as is 
a table of statistics or description of a plece 
of technology. In order to provide as full 
a body of information as possible, we have 
invited the points of view of 12 groups, each 
representing either a producer of one or an- 
other form of energy or a consumer. These 
are included precisely as received. It would 
be & disservice to these groups to summarize 
their statements, for interpretation unavoid- 
ably wouid insinuate itself, and therefore 
we have not done 80. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Summary of Major Legislative 
Activity, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 79th 
Congress, and House Resolution 108} 87th 
Congress, I submit herewith a summary 
of the major legislative accomplishments 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for the 87th Congress. 

During this Congress, 816 House bills 
and resolutions and 39 Senate bills were 
referred to the committee, 2 of which 
were rereferred to other committees hav- 
ing legislative jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter; 58 bills were reported to the 
House, of which 48 were enacted into 
public law; 5 were approved by the 
House but not acted upon in the Senate, 
1 resolution required only House ap- 
proval, and 4 remained on the House 
Calendar on the adjournment of the 
Congress. 


The following bills reported from the 
committee became public law: 

S. 610 established a U.S. Travel Sery- 
ice in the Department of Commerce to 
encourage foreign residents to visit this 
country. House Report No. 323 on H.R. 
4614, Public Law 87-63. 

ELR. 4998, the administration’s pro- 
posal to assist in expanding and improv- 
ing community facilities and services for 
the health care of the aged. House Re- 
port No. 599, Public Law 87-395. 

S. 2034, Federal Communications Com- 
mission reorganization. House Report 
No. 723 on H.R. 7856, Public Law 87-192. 

S. 2268 extended Federal criminal 
laws to certain crimes occurring on 
board aircraft in air commerce, such as 
hijacking, murder, manslaughter, and 
so forth. House Report No, 958 on H.R. 
8384, Public Law 87-197. 
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S. 205 established a program of Fed- 
eral matching grants for educational 
television facilities. House Report No. 
999 on H.R. 132, Public Law 87-447. 

S. 1552, drug amendments of 1962 to 
assure the safety, effectiveness, and re- 
liability of drugs. House Report No. 2464 
on H.R. 11581, Public Law 87-781. 

H.R. 9045 amends the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to divest the Govern- 
ment's interest in copyrights and trade- 
marks in favor of the former owners. 
House Report No. 2091. 

Note the provisions of H.R. 9045 relat- 
ing to copyrights are contained in HR. 
7283, which became Public Law 87-846. 

The other provisions of H.R. 9045 deal- 
ing with trademarks became Public Law 
87-861. 

HR. 3460 amends the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to authorize the Attorney 
General to sell the General Aniline & 
Film Corp. House Report No. 2046. 

Note the provisions of H.R. 3460 are 
contained in H.R. 7283, which became 
Public Law 87-846. 

H.R. 5028 provides for a lump-sum set- 
tlement of all claims of successor or- 
ganizations for return of heirless vested 
property pursuant to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. House Report No. 2027. 

Note the provisions of this bill are con- 
tained in H.R. 7283, which became Pub-, 
lic Law 87-846. 

H.R. 7283 provides compensation for 
American nationals for certain World 
War II losses. House Report No. 2035. 

Note: This bill, as amended, con- 
tains the provisions of H.R. 5028, H.R. 
3460, and part of H.R. 9045; Public Law 
87-846. 

H.R. 10541, Vaccination Assistance Act 
of 1962. This legislation authorizes a 
3-year program of special project grants 
to States for intensive vaccination pro- 
grams against polio, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, and tetanus. House Report 
No. 1835, Public Law 87-868. 

H.R. 11040 provides for the establish- 
ment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications 
satellite system. House Report No. 1636, 
Public Law 87-624. 

H.R. 3980 amended the Food and Drug 
Act to permit the continued use of cer- 
tain food additives and pesticide chem- 
icals which have been in commercial use 
since January 1, 1958, until the necessary 
investigations and scientific studies now 
in progress can be completed and regu- 
lations adopted to provide final assur- 
ance of the safe use of these additives 
and chemicals. House Report. No. 53, 
Public Law 87-19. 

H.R. 5075, extension of unemployment 
and sickness insurance benefits to rail- 
road workers who had exhausted their 
existing compensation. House Report 
No. 54, Public Law 87-7. 

H.R. 1163 provided for an extension of 
27 months to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to guarantee loans to rail- 
roads for capital expenditures. House 
Report No. 65, Public Law 87-16. 

H.R. 8102 provided for a 3-year ex- 
tension of the Federal Airport Act with 
a new method of financing. House Re- 
port No. 728, Public Law 87-225, 
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H.R. 8033 authorized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions to employee boards. 
House Report No. 750, Public Law 87- 
247. 

House Joint Resolution 438 authorized 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to make a study and investigation of the 
rules of national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. 
House Report No. 882, Public Law 87-196. 

S. 2395 amended the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to permit male railroad em- 
ployees with less than 30 years of credit- 
able service to retire at age 62 on a re- 
duced annuity. House Report No. 1067 - 
on H.R. 8597, Public Law 87-285. 

S. 320 amended part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act concerning registra- 
tion of State certificates whereby a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle may engage 
in interstate and foreign commerce with- 
in a State. House Report No. 1090, 
Public Law 87-805. 

S. 1969 authorized the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to grant limited certificates to 
supplemental air carriers. House Re- 
port No, 1177 on H.R. 7318, Public Law 
87-528. 

S. 1186 amended the act of June 13, 
1906, regarding the stamping of gold and 
silver articles. House Report No. 1190, 
Public Law 87-354. 

H.R. 2429 supplemented existing Fed- 
eral criminal laws in order to provide 
more effective deterrents to the willful 
destruction or damage of property mov- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce. ` 
House Report No. 727, Public Law 87- 
221. 

S. 1440 amended the act providing for 
the establishment of a national register 
of names of certain motor vehicle op- 
erators so that additional States may 
participate in the national driver license 
program. House Report No. 1181, Pub- 
lic Law 87-359. 

S. 1931 provided for an extension of 
the provisions of title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, relating to war risks 
insurance. House Report No. 567, Pub- 
lic Law 87-89. 

S. 1456 authorized the Secretary of 
Commerce to appoint an additional 
Assistant Secretary to serve as his prin- 
cipal adviser on scientific and technologi- 
cal matters, House Report No, 885 on 
HR. 6360, Public Law 87-405. 

S. 1288, inspection of radio equipment 
on board U.S. ships. House Report No. 
2486, Public Law 87-811. 

S. 962, clarifying the Civil Aeronautic 
Board’s authority to conduct investiga- 
tions of aircraft accidents. House Re- 
port No. 2487, Public Law 87-810. 

S. 455 extended the Federal Air Pol- 
lution Control Act for an additional 2- 
year period. House Report No. 2265 on 
H.R. 12833, Public Law 87-761. 

S. 1130 authorized grants for family 
health clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers. House Report No. 
2253 on H.R. 12365, Public Law 87-692. 

H.R. 10129, extension for 5 years the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
guarantee private loans to certain sup- 
plementary airlines for the purchase of 
aircraft. House Report No. 2250, Pub- 
lic Law 87-820. 


1962 


H.R. 11732 authorizes the President to 
license foreign governments to operate 
radio stations in the District of Colum- 
bia. House Report No. 2248, Public 
Law 87-795. 

S. 319 exempts express companies from 
long-and-short-haul charges under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. House Report 
No. 2247 on H.R. 4272, Public Law 87-707. 

S. 1606 authorizes the Federal Power 
Commission to exempt small hydroelec- 
tric power projects from certain of the 
licensing provisions of the Federal Power 
Act. House Report No. 2241, Public 
Law 87-647. 

S. 2135 authorizes the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions. House Report No. 2045, 
Public Law 87-592. 

H.R. 11099, establishment of Institute 
Of Child Health and Human Develop- 
Ment. House Report No. 1969, Public 
Law 87-838. 

S. 2256 provides benefits to certain 
Guamanians under section 5 of the War 
Claims Act. House Report No. 1837 on 
H.R. 4753, Public Law 87-617. 

S, 1658 amends the act of January 2, 
1951—Johnston Act—to extend the pro- 
Visions of the act to additional gambling 
devices not now covered, House Report 
No. 1828, Public Law 87-840. 

S. 3025 supplements the act incorpo- 
Tating the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., to 
Dermit that company, subject to the pro- 
Visions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
to acquire the stock or property of other 
Carriers, and to increase the company’s 
authorized stock from $75 to $100 mil- 
lion. House Report No. 1813 on HR. 
11244, Public Law 87-527. 

H.R. 11643 is legislation which clarifies 
the Interstate Commerce Act so that the 
Users of motor-water services between 
Alaska or Hawaii and the other 48 States 
May have the same benefits of through 
Toutes and joint rates which are enjoyed 

users of motor-water services among 
the other 48 States, and by users of rail- 
Water services or of any combination of 
8ervice-with air services among all of the 
50 States. House Report No. 1769, Pub- 
lie Law 87-595. 

HR. 2446 provides that hydraulic 
brake fluid sold or shipped in interstate 
Commerce for use in motor vehicles shall 
Meet certain specifications. House Re- 
Port No. 1604, Public Law 87-637. 

S. 1668 authorizes the Federal Com- 
Munications Commission to impose small 

€s. House Report No. 1561, Public Law 
87-443. 

S. 1589 authorizes the Federal Com- 

Unications Commission to issue radio 
Operator licenses to nationals of the 
United States. House Report No. 1500, 

blic Lew 57-445. 

H.R. 8031 authorizes the Federal Com- 
Munications Commission to require that 

television receivers be equipped to re- 
Ceive all television channels—70 UHF 


5. 1595 amends the Natural Gas Act to 
give the Federal Power Commission au- 
Ority to suspend changes in rate sched- 
Ules Covering sales for resale for indus- 
0 use only. House Report No. 1547 
n HR. 6949, Public Law 87-454, 
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House Resolution 714 expresses the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the authorization by the 
Federal Communications Commission of 
class I-A clear-channel operations. 
BILLS REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE WHICH 

PASSED THE HOUSE AND NOT THE SENATE 


H.R. 8465 prohibits the shipment in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce of articles 
imported into the United States from 
Cuba. House Report No. 1182. 

H.R. 134 establishes minimum Fed- 
eral safety standards for automobile seat 
belts sold or shipped in Interstate Com- 
merce. House Report No. 2491. 

H.R. 10542 repeals the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act. House Report 
No. 2192. 

H.R. 1341 requires passenger-carrying 
motor vehicles purchased for use by the 
Federal Government to meet certain 
safety standards. House Report No. 
2112. = 

HR. 4749 amends the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, with respect to presun- 
rise operation by daytime radio stations. 
House Report No. 1870. 

BILLS REPORTED TO THE HOUSE ON WHICH NO 
ACTION WAS TAKEN 


ELR. 5978 provides for partial exemp- 
tion from the provisions of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act of terminal 
area motor carrier operations performed 
by or for common carriers by water in 
interstate commerce subject to the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, and the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933. House Report No. 
1116. 

H.R. 12201, relating to unifications or 
acquisitions of control of freight for- 
warders under the Interstate Commerce 
Act. House Report No. 2268. 

H.R. 4999, Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. The legislation 
authorizes grants for construction of 
teaching facilities; loans to students of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy; and 
extends for a 3-year period grants for 
construction of health research facilities. 
House Report No. 1489. 

House Joint Resolution 636, to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
promote quality and price stabilization. 
House Report No. 2352. 

A detailed explanation of the reported 
bills is contained in the committee re- 
ports which accompanied them, and in 
the activity reports of the committee for 
the 1st and 2d sessions of the 87th Con- 
gress—House Report No. 1280 for the 1st 
session and House Report No. 2553 for 
the 2d. 

In addition to the bills which the com- 
mittee reported to the House during the 
87th Congress, public hearings were held 
on milk sanitation; sales below cost and 
cease and desist orders; Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board legislative recommendations; 
hardwood labeling; establishment of a 
national accident prevention center; 
water carrier bulk commodity exemp- 
tions; inclusion of flight attendants in 
definition of “airman”; securities regu- 
lations for the District of Columbia; Na- 
tional Capital Airports Corporation; 
medical care for fishing boat owners; fish 
fiour; omnibus transportation bills; 
humane treatment of laboratory ani- 
mals; and aircraft noise. 
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Does the American Retail Federation 
Represent the Interests of Small Busi- 
ness? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks it has been noted that the 
press has published certain news items 
in which allegations were made to the 
effect that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is acting in such a manner as to 
eliminate cooperative advertising. 
These charges were also coupled with 
other statements critical of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and it was understood 
that the American Retail Federation 
has made some of these disparaging 
statements. It further appeared in do- 
ing so the American Retail Federation 
has undertaken to claim that it was 
serving as spokesman for small business. 

In October 1962, the Federal Trade 
Commission held a conference-hearing, 
and Commissioner Everette MacIntyre, 
in making the opening statement, de- 
clared in unequivocal terms that the 
American Retail Federation was not au- 
thorized by its 800,000 members to en- 
gage in attacks on the Commission and 
the Robinson-Patman Act which the 
FTC enforces. Because of the impor- 
tance of this matter, I wish to take this 
means of inviting the attention of the 
Congress and the general public to Com- 
missioner MacIntyre's statement, which 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER EVERETTE MAC- 


It is hoped that this conference-hearing 
will prove constructive. A number of things 
relevant to the subject matter of our hearing 
today need clarification. Constructive sug- 
gestions from representatives of business 
about how the Federal Trade Commission 
may enforce more effectively the laws en- 
trusted to it are invited. They would be in 
the public interest. It is hoped that such 
suggestions and advice will be forthcoming 
today from representatives of business as- 
sembled here. Also, it is hoped that the 
record of this conference-hearing will be 
made clear on the point of who makes the 
suggestions and gives the advice. We need 
to know not only the identification of the 
parties but those for whom they speak. 
With that Knowledge we are in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate and weigh the suggestions 
and advice. 

At the outset I should say that I associate 
myself with the statements of the Chairman 
that the Federal Trade Commission is not 
moving to eliminate cooperative advertising. 
I join with him in labeling any such charges 
as untrue and without foundation. 

It is necessary to know and understand 
some of the background in order to under- 
stand why we are here today. Some time 
ago the Federal Trade Commission received 
complaints and other information indicating 
alleged violations of section 2(d) of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act by parties engaged in the 
sale of wearing apparel to the retail trade. 
The Federal Trade Commission undertook an 
investigation of that matter. It accumu- 
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lated information which indicated violations 
of subsections 2(d) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Consequently, a course of action was 
instituted to bring about a compliance with 
the law wherever wolations should be found 
in the wearing apparel industry. Statements 
appeared in the press to the effect that the 
American Retail Federation was objecting to 
the course of action undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, In that connection 
some publicity was given to statements to 
the effect that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was moving so as to eliminate coopera- 
tive advertising. 

By August 17, 1962, officials of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation and the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association had requested 
that the Federal Trade Commission conduct 
a conference to discuss the matter. Wide 
publicity was given to that request in the 
press. Contents of those requests and ac- 
companying briefs apparently were made 
available by representatives of the American 
Retail Federation and the National Retail 
Merchants Association to the press. Now 
what did those letters and accompanying 
briefs say? Below are a number of excerpts 
from the letter of the American Retail Fed- 
eration of August 17, 1962, to the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

“Through its member associations, the 
American Retail Federation represents more 
than 800,000 retail establishments of all 
kinds and sizes throughout the country. 

* . . * . 

"The member associations of the American 
Retail Federation have been very much con- 
cerned over recent activities of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the field of cooperative 
advertising. 

. . . . . 

“The applicability of the Robinson-Patman 
Act to cooperative advertising arrangements 
between suppliers of goods and the retailers 
who sell them to the consuming public pre- 
sents one of the most complex legal problems 
facing American industry today. 

. * » * . 

"We are informed that the Commission has 
proposed to a great number of apparel man- 
ufacturers that they consent to the issuance 

them of orders to cease and desist 
from violating the applicable statute. 
* . 


“We submit that the pressing need for 
clarification in this area of the law is not at 
all served by the procedure being followed by 
the Commission in the apparel industry. 

. * . . . 

“We are forwarding herewith a legal memo- 
randum developed by counsel for the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation which demonstrates 
in detail the manner in which the Commis- 
sion’s proposed action violates its intended 


function and the applicable law as enunci- 


ated by the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

The American Retail Federation's accom- 
panying brief at page 9 contained the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Commission's proposed action would 
have the effect of outlawing legitimate co- 
operative advertising programs.” 

In addition the letter of the American 
Retail Federation and its accompanying brief 
contained the following statements: 

“The membership of the American Retall 
Federation is also seriously concerned over 
the effect on cooperative advertising gen- 
erally of the Commission's proposed pro- 
cedures in the apparel industry. 

* * * . * 

Because of the extremely vague standards 
of section 20d) of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
manufacturers subject to ceese-and-desist 
orders which are framed in the language of 
the statute itself, and to the stringent pen- 
alties provided for violation of such orders, 
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may well determine sharply to restrict or 
even to eliminate their participation in co- 
operative advertising arrangements. 

* . . > * 

“It is quite clear that Congress did not 
intend in any way to outlaw cooperative ad- 
vertising arrangements by passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, 


“Where the Commission has issued a 
blanket order against most of the manufac- 
turers in a particular industry, and where 
there can be no certainty of whether a 
particular advertising program complies 
with the law and the order, the result may 
well be seriously to inhibit, if not eliminate, 
cooperative advertising. 


* » * » * 


“Cooperative advertising is a prime source 
of revenue to local newspapers throughout 
the country and a contraction of that rev- 
enue would have serious consequences. It is 
to be earnestly hoped that the Federal Trade 
Commission will not proceed in this area of 
the law in a way which will restrict or elim- 
inate this vitally important contribution to 
the health of our economy. 

“For the foregoing reasons, we earnestly 
urge the Commission to reconsider its pro- 
posed action in the apparel industry. 

. * * * * 

“The Commission's course of action is 
clearly in violation of the essential respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Trade Commission, 
seeks to reach beyond the legal limits on the 
Commission’s authority, and is destructive of 
legitimate supplier-retaller cooperative pro- 
motional plans, which Congress never has 
shown any intention to outlaw. 

é * * * * 


“The FTC is requesting that the manufac- 
turers In question consent to cease-and-de- 
sist orders entered under section 2(d) of the 
act which will, in the terms of the statute 
itself, forbid violations of section 2(d). 
Entry into these consent orders will consti- 
tute a waiver of judicial review. They will 
be entered without public hearing and with- 
out the Trade Commission's being required 
to introduce evidence of any specific viola- 
tion of section 2(d) by the manufacturers 
involved. 

“The Commission's proposed action will 
put the manufacturers in question in an 
untenable position.“ 

Thus it is seen that although the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation acknowledged that the 
Federal Trade Commission was not seeking 


consent orders from it or its members, but 


instead from manufacturers of wearing ap- 
parel, the American Retail Federation was 
nevertheless demanding that the Federal 
Trade Commission cease those efforts. In 
doing so in the behalf of the American 
Retail Federation, the following statement 
was made criticizing the Robinson-Patman 
Act: “* * the Robinson-Patman Act is not 
a precisely drafted statute. It has been 
termed ‘one of the most tortuous legislative 
pronouncements ever to go on the statute 
books’; an act whose ‘concepts and theorles 
are incomplete and contradictory’; a ‘hodge- 
podge of confusion and inconsistency’; 
prollx and perplexing’; and most mildly, 
‘not distinguished for its clarity of expres- 
sion.’ ". 

It followed with the following statement: 
“The proposed action of the Federal Trade 
Commission seeks to reach beyond the law as 
defined by the courts.” 

As has been noted, the American Retail 
Federation, in connection with making these 
strong criticisms against the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Robinson-Patman Act, 
stated that through its member-associations 
the American Retall Federation represents 
more than 800,000 retail establishments and 
that the member-assoclations of the Ameri- 
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can Retail Federation are very much con- 
cerned over these recent activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the field of 
cooperative advertising. The American Re- 
tail Federation proceeded with a statement 
that a Hst of its member-assoclations was 
attached. There was attached a Ust of 31 
national trade associations of retailers. 

There followed the suggestion that the 
Commission initiate a series of conferences 
applicable to this matter. Thus, apparently 
the American Retail Federation was repre- 
senting itself as speaking for the 800,000 
members of its affiliated associations. 

These circumstances prompted me to make 
inquiries as to whether on this occasion the 
American Retall Federation would be au- 
thorized to speak for the 800,000 members 
of its affillated associations. Also, I inquired 
whether the American Retail Federation had 
been authorized by the members of these 
affiliated associations to make the statements 
which the American Retail Federation had 
made critical of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and of the Robinson-Patman Act, I 
made such inquiries in order that I be in- 
formed on matters relevant to this confer- 
ence-hearing. I felt that the information 
I was seeking would help me evaluate 
weigh matters to be presented to us here 
today. 

My inquiries developed information to the 
effect that— 

1. The American Retail Federation was 
not authorized by the 800,000 members of 
its affillated associations to make the state- 
ments it did make attacking the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

2. No party has informed me, despite my 
extensive inquiries, that the American Retail 
Federation is Authorized to speak for it here 
today. 

3. The American Retail Federation has col- 
lected large sums of money from some of its 
large business firms of the country. It has 
used a large part of the funds thus collected 
as a registered lobbyist for those firms. 
registration to which I make reference 15 
under the provisions of the Federal Lobbying 
Act, United States Code, title 2, sections 
261-270. 

It is reported that under the terms of 
that law, the American Retall Federation 
received nearly $255,000 in membership dues 
during 1959, with 52 retail corporations pay- 
ing nearly 92 percent of that, according 
the final 1959 ARF report filed with Congress 
under the Federal Lob’ Act. 

This report showed that J. C. Penney CO» 
New York, in the fourth quarter 1959 added 
$10,000 to its provious dues of $10,000, to join 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., as the only $20,000 
dues-paying members. 

Allied Stores Corp., added $7,900 to a pre- 
vious payment for a total of $15,800; Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., Cincinnati, 
paid $15,889 in the fourth quarter; W. T- 
Grant Co., New York, added 85,075 to a pre- 
vious payment for a $10,150 total; and F. W. 
Woolworth, New York, increased its payment 
to $18,102 for the year. 

Others whose payments were above $10,000 
for the year were May Department Stores, 
St. Louis, $13,036; and R. H. Macy & Co., Ino. 
New York, $10,757. 

New ARF contributors for the year who 
paid dues in the fourth quarter, 1959, 
included: 

Broadway Hale Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 
$1,800. 

Bullocks, Inc., Los Angeles, $2,125. 

Gilchrist Co., Boston, $571. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, $4,925. 

Miles Shoe, New York, $875. 

Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, $1,000. 

Rose's 5-10-25 Cent, Henderson, N.C., $748. 

Sprouse Reitz Co., Inc., Portland, $700. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, $1,125. 
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White Stores, Inc., Wichita Falls, Tex., 
$500. 

Wohl Shoe Co., St. Louis, $900. 

ARF's report showed it collected $254,770 
during 1959, of which $233,735 was paid in 
by 52 firms which each paid $500 or more. 
This represented 91.7 percent of the total 
dues. 

Some firms increased their dues with pay- 
ments in the fourth quarter. These firms 
and their total dues for 1959, compared with 
their total dues in the first 9 months of 1959, 
in that order, were: 

Allied Stores, $15,800 and $7,900. 

B. Altman & Co., New York, $1,250 and 
$625. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp., New York, 
$8,000 and $4,000. 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, $1,710 and 
81.130. 

Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louls, $2,475 
and 61237. 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, $996 
and $747. 

Gimbel Bros., New York, $7,150 and $3,575. 

W. T. Grant, $10,150 and $5,075. 
$ Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, $1,387 and 

925. 

S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, $8,175 and $6,131. 

S. H. Kress & Co., New York, $3,964 and 
$1,982. 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland, $1,100 and 
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Fx Newberry Co., New York, $5,300 and 
650. 


J. C. Penney, $20,000 and $10,000. 

Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, $1,224 and $612. 

Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, 
$2.300 and $1,150. 

F. W. Woolworth, $18,102 and $13,577. 

The records of the Congress show that the 
American Retail Federation during 1961 col- 
lected more than $285,000, according to the 
Teports it filed pursuant to the terms of the 
Federal Lobbying Act. During the first two 
Quarters of 1962, it collected more than 
$150,000. - The retails of those records are 
as follows: 

First quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 13, 1961, page 9470: Receipts, $75,901.85; 
expenditures in connection with legislative 
interests, $6,056.78. 

Second quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, September 13, 1961, page 18094: Receipts, 
$62,309.33; expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests, $8,070.92. 

Third quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, January 10, 1962, page 27: Receipts, 
$51,351.71; expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests, $2,820.22. 

Fourth quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ud, March 5, 1962, page 3153: Receipts, 
8100, 408.42: no expenditures reported. 

First quarter, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 5, 1962, page 9057: Receipts, $51,527.68; 
expenditures in connection with legislative 
interests, 83,634.37, 

Second quarter, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, September 12, 1962, page 18188: Receipts, 
$102,722.90; expenditures in connection with 

tive interests, $3,838.70. 
MEMDERS WHO PAID DUES IN EXCESS OF $500 
l First quarter, 1961 

Broadway Hale Stores, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, III. 

City Stores Co.. New York, N.Y. 

Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St, Louis, Mo. 

Haverty Furniture Cos., Inc.. Atlanta, Ga. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich. 

S. H. Kress & Co., New York, N.Y. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. New York, N.Y. 

May Department Stores Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Melville Shoe Corp., New York, N.Y. 

G. C. Murphy Co., McKeesport, Pa. $ 

National Shirt Shops, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Neiman Marcus, Dallas, Tex. 

J. J. Newberry Co., New York, N. T. 
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Rich's, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Stix, Baer & Puller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thalhimer Bros., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Woolworth Co., New York, N.Y. 
Second quarter, 1961 

Allied Stores Corp., New York, N.Y. 

B. Altman & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Associated Dry Goods Co., New York, N.Y. 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gamble Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. T. Grant & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III. 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 

J.C. Penney Co., New York, N.Y. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third quarter, 1961 
Federated Department Stores, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gimbel Bros., New York, N.Y. 

Lerner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Meler & Frank Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Morse Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sprouse Reitz Co., Inc., Portland, Oreg. 
Fourth quarter, 1961 

Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bullock's, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Emporium Copwell, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. L. Hudson, Detroit, Mich. 

Hutzler Bros., Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Miles Shoes, New York, N.Y. 

Rose's 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Henderson, N.C. 

Safeway Stores, Oakland, Calif. 


First quarter, 1962 
Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Il. 
City Stores Co., New York, N.Y. 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louls, Mo. 
Gimbel Bros., New York, N.Y. 
S. S. Kresge Co.. Detroit, Mich. 
Meler & Frank Co., Portland, Oreg. 
G. C. Murphy Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc., New Yòrk, N.Y, 
Rich's, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, II. 
Thalhimer Bros., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. W. Woolworth, New York, N.Y. 
Younker Bros., Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Second quarter, 1962 


Federated Department Stores, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York, N.Y, 

8. H. Kress & Co., New York, N.Y. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 

May Department Stores Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Melville Shoe Corp.. New York, N.Y. 

Neiman Marcus, Dallas, Tex. 

Allied Stores Corp., New York, N.Y. 

B. Altman & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Associated Dry Goods Co., New York, N.Y. 

L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gamble Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W.T. Grant & Co., New York, N.Y. 

Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lerner Stores Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Rose’s 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Henderson, 

N.C. 
4. The National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion also registered as a lobbyist under the 
terms of the Federal Lobbying Act. In that 
connection it is reported that— 

The National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion earmarked $16,500 of its yearly income 
for legislative work, to a report 
filed with the Clerk of the House under the 
Federal Lobbying Regulation Act, 
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NRMA reported receiving $12,375 in the 
first 9 months of the year for its legislative 
work. 

Also, NRMA advised Congress that it did 
not receive any single contribution of $500 or 
more specifically for legislative services in 
the 9-month period. The Federal lobbying 
law requires a listing of those persons or or- 
ganizations which have contributed $500 or 
more during a year to a registered lobbyist. 

NRMA explained in its reports that its dues 
finance all NRMA work, of which influencing 
of legislation is a very minor activity. Also, 
NRMA said no dues are used principally to 
influence or defeat legislation and influenc- 
ing of legislation is not the principal purpose 
of NRMA. 

According to the records of the Congress, 
the National Retail Merchants Association 
also registered as a lobbyist under the terms 
of the Federal Lobbying Act for the year 
1961 and for the first two quarters of 1962. 
The details regarding its registration are, 
as follows: 

First quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 13, 1961, page 9481: Receipts, $7,481.37; 
expenditures in connection with legislative 
interests, $9,520.67. 

Second quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, September 13, 1961, page 18107: Receipts, 
$8,018.41; expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests, $9,081.50. 

Third quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 10, 1962, page 39: Receipts, $13,- 
526.69; expenditures in connection with leg- 
Islative interests, $10,007.44. 

Fourth quarter, 1961, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, March 5, 1962, page 3164: Recepits, 
$16,244.37; expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests, $22,432.45. 

First quarter, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 5, 1962, page 9049: Receipts, $12,625; 
expenditures in connection with legislative 
interests, $5,399.35. 

Second quarter, 1962, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, September 12, 1962, page 18202: Re- 
ceipts, $4,125; expenditures in connection 
with legislative interests, $7,310.89. 

The NRMA received no single contribution 
of $500 or more specifically for legislative 
services from January 1. 1961, to March 31, 
1961, inclusive. Association income is de- 
rived principally from membership dues and 
subscriptions and is used to conduct all of 
the purposes and activities of the association 
of which the influencing of legislation is a 
very minor activity. Members pay dues based 
upon their respective total annual sales vol- 
ume for the preceding year in return for 
which the association services them in all 
phases of retail operations. None of the pay- 
ments is designated or otherwise earmarked 
for any special purpose or activity; nor are 
such contributions used principally to influ- 
ence or defeat legislation; nor is the influenc- 
ing of legislation the principal purpose of the 
NRMA. 


All income, except as hereafter indicated, 
is comingled and budgetary appropriations 
are allocated annually therefrom by the 
board of directors to the various operational 
groups and divisions which comprise the 
association. Included in such annual appro- 
priations is a specific sum to be used in 
connection with legislative activities, which 
for the year 1961 is $16,500. On 
the board of directors of the association may 
invite voluntary contributions from members 
specially interested in specific legislation. 
In that event, the legislative budget is sup- 
plemented by any contributions so received 
and such contributions are fully disclosed 
in appropriate reports under this act. 

Contributors, ist quarter, 1961: 


Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, I $2, 244. 70 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

> 1 AUER eee ee Lane ees RES 1,111.67 

N aAA 8. 358.37 
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Contributors, 2d quarter, 1961: 


Federated Department Stores, 
Cincinnati, Ohio $1, 133. 03 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 


Women's Apparel Chain 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, III 


Contributors, 3d quarter, 1961: 
Federated Dept. Stores, Cincin- 


Mats ee 1. 127. 35 
May Department Stores (Famous 

Barr Co.) St. Louis, Moo 1. 127. 35 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

Ply tke ones rkiein sa E 1, 127. 35 


Credit Commission for Retail 
Women's Apparel Chain, New 


1% 500. 00 
May Department Stores (Famous 

Barr Co.), St. Louis, Mo 2. 759. 82 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, III 2, 759. 82 

EC 9, 401. 69 

Contributors, 4th quarter, 1961: 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

CCC 2. 759. 82 
May Department Stores, St 

S A ——— 711. 70 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, II 711. 70 
Federated Department Stores, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 711. 70 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, III 809. 70 
May Department Stores, St. 

n eseten e enn ae 809. 70 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

J. ͤ ie ees 711. 70 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

s a h RE ented eka atone! 809. 70 
Federated Department Stores, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 809. 70 
Federated Department Stores, 

Cincinnati, Ohio__-..-.-..--.- 2, 759. 82 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 

i a Ee RR EE 514. 13 

c nee ee 12, 119. 37 

Appropriation in connection 
with legislative activities for 1962 
is $16,500. 

Contributors, Ist quarter, 1962: 

Aldens, Inc., Chicago, III 500. 00 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Akron, 

OM Ooo nualesess sdb ann conn 500. 00 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 500. 00 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, iI 2, 000. 00 
Western Auto Supply, Kansas 

S aaa 2, 000. 00 
Federated Department Stores, 

Cincinnati, Ohio.......----.- 3, 000. 00 

o ( 8, 500. 00 


From these facts and circumstances it is 
hoped that we will be aided in our effort to 
determine for what parties and in whose 
behalf presentations and representations are 
made to us here today. In the event any 
spokesman for an organization has members 
who have conflict of interests, we should 
know which of those interests the spokesman 
represents. For example, if an association 
has among its members the largest of retail- 
ers and the smallest of retailers, and the 
problem under discussion should disclose 
a conflict of interests between the largest and 
the smallest of such retailers, we should 
know whether the spokesman is representing 
only the interests of the largest retailer. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that in 
1954 31 associations having a membership in 
the American Retail Federation answered 
“Yes” to the question: “Should the American 
Retail Federation support the basic con- 
cepts and principles of the Robinson-Patman 
Act?” 
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Thus it appears that among the hundreds 
of thousands of retailers who are members 
of those associations, a vast majority seek 
fair play and the elimination of abusive dis- 
criminatory practices. In other words, they 
have informed the American Retail Federa- 
tion that they subscribe to the principles and 
the objectives of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
It is obvious that they want effective en- 
forcement of that law. We who are members 
of the Federal Trade Commission have sol- 
emnly sworn to provide effective enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act and other 
laws entrusted to them. I shall fulfill my 
oath in that respect. We need the advice of 
you who are here today on the ways and 
means of accomplishing that objective. 


Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths Re- 
ports to the People of the 17th District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to provide the 
residents of the 17th District of Mich- 
igan with a brief résumé of major legis- 
lation and of my activities as their Rep- 
resentative in the 87th Congress. 

The 87th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, in a period of economic re- 
cession and a time of international 
tension. It was not an ordinary Con- 
gress, if indeed there is such a thing. 
It was marked by a change of adminis- 
tration, and a change of leadership in 
the House. On January 30, 1961, John 
F. Kennedy, the new President of the 
United States, presented his state-of- 
the-Union address to a joint session of 
Congress with Speaker Rayburn and Vice 
President Jonnson presiding. When the 
House convened on January 10, 1962, it 
was an atmosphere saddened by the 
death of Speaker Rayburn. The House 
quickly elected one of his most loyal and 
trusted friends, Jonw W. MCCORMACK as 
Speaker. 

In January 1961, 5,435,000 men and 
women were unemployed throughout this 
Nation; 6.7 percent of our labor force. 
One hundred and sixty-six thousand of 
these unemployed were in Detroit; 11.6 
percent of the labor force, almost double 
the national unemployment figure. In 
September 1962, 3,512,000 in our Na- 
tion were unemployed; 4.9 percent of the 
labor force. Seventy-four thousand of 
these unemployed are in Detroit; 5.4 per- 
cent of the labor force—still higher than 
the national average but in a much 
smaller amount. Approximately 16,000 
of Detroit’s unemployed are termed 
“hard-core” unemployed—those who 
have long exhausted all of their unem- 
ployment benefits and have not been able 
to get back into the labor force. 

Automation and the entrance of 1 mil- 
lion young job applicants into the labor 
force each year have made unemploy- 
ment the No. 1 domestic problem facing 
our Nation. The solution of this prob- 
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lem is a monumental task; but the com- 
bined efforts of Government and busi- 
ness are beginning to show results. 
First, temporary emergency measures 
were taken to help meet the immediate 
needs of the unemployed. 

The amount of surplus foods and dis- 
tribution to our hungry was increased— 
the new President's first Executive order. 

The extension of unemployment bene- 
fits for the jobless whose payments had 
expired, and similar benefits to unem- 
ployed railroad workers. 

Aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed fathers: Michigan legislature re- 
fuses to participate, costing Michigan 
taxpayers $10 million a year in Federal 
funds. i 

Next, Congress turned to long-termed 
solutions to our unemployment problems. 

Minimum wages increased to $1.25 an 
hour and the law extended to cover 332 
million workers not covered before. The 
first Minimum Wage Act was passed in 
1938. This was the third raise given 
since then. A good wage means more 
jobs—to supply goods and services that 
low-wage workers could not previously 
buy. 

Social security changes to permit men 
to retire at 62, the present retirement age 
for women; increased minimum benefits, 
and increased benefits for retired widows 
and widowers: Many unemployed older 
men who had to give up hope of finding 
regular work have been helped by this 
measure. 

Area Redevelopment Act: A program 
of loans and grants to assist local com- 
munities in the construction of new pub- 
lic facilities and to aid areas which are 
seeking new industry. Many of Michi- 
gan’s communities, including Detroit 
and Plymouth, have programs under- 
way—programs to bring new payrolls 
and form the basis for further economic 
growth. 

Manpower retraining: In today’s 
rapidly shifting, increasingly automated 
economy workers must often move to 
new jobs and new trades which fre- 
quently require new skills. This program 
provides training for workers whose jobs 
have been eliminated by automation or 
other forms of technological advance. 
Michigan was one of the first to take full 
advantage of this program. This 
help reduce unemployment and add pro- 
ductive capacity to our Nation’s re- 
sources. 

Public works acceleration: Authorized 
$900 million for speeding up construc- 
tion of needed public works—such local 
public works as. water and sewer works 
hospitals, public buildings, streets and 
sidewalks are eligible. This program 
has a dual purposes of providing neW 
jobs and completing needed public works 
projects. This is an additional stimu- 
lus to our economy. 

There is no single dramatic answer, no 
magic formula to meet the problem of 
unemployment. There will be more jobs 
only as we do more business—with our- 
selves, in meeting our unmet needs, an 
with the rest of the world. The only 
long-term answer to unemployment is 
economic growth. - 

This Congress took two major steps tO 
speed our economic growth. 
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Trade bill: The first major change in 
Our trade policy since 1934 gives the 
President power to cut tariffs, to enable 
Our Nation to deal realistically with the 
Vast. trading rising in Europe among the 
Common Market nations. If American 
industry and agriculture are to prosper 
We must enlarge our share of growing 
world markets. To do this we must also 
buy goods from other countries. Detroit 
has a tremendous stake in foreign trade. 

Tax revision: A bill designed to raise 
some increased revenue by plugging tax 
loopholes and to give credit to business 
to stimulate job-creating new capital im- 
Provements passed. The President is 
going to propose major tax revisions next 
year. A comprehensive reform of our 
tax structure is sorely needed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


An all time record appropriation of 
$48.1 billion was provided to strengthen 
American defense. There is new em- 
Phasis on ability to provide needed forces 
on a moments notice, for wars of any 
size, anywhere in the world. Improved 
armaments supplied to our fighting men 
include faster aircraft of increased 
Tange, nuclear frigates, atomic subma- 
Tines equipped with Polaris missiles, and 
improved small arms. Development is 

accelerated on long-distance 
ers and on intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

People frequently forget just what it is 
Costing us to remain prepared. Defense 
spending proposals are one-half of our 

eral budget and about 10 percent of 
Our gross national product. In addition 
to the 214 million men in uniform and 
the 1 million civilian employees of the 
Defense Department, there are 3 to 4 
Million people in the United States work- 
for defense contractors. Adequate 
defense is a costly business and more 
anything else is responsible for 
high Federal taxes. Over two-thirds of 
Your Federal tax dollar goes for national 
Security and the costs for past wars—the 
h price of freedom in today’s uncer- 
world. 

However, a large defense budget is no 
Excuse for extravagance and waste. In 
1957 in my maiden speech before the 

use of Representatives, I said that 
$10 billion alone could be saved from our 

n $40 billion defense budget if proper 
ement procedures were instigated 

and duplication and waste kept to a min- 
1 um. In my opinion, Secretary of De- 
ense McNamara has taken a major step 
to See that our taxpayers get, as he says, 
& dollar of defense for every dollar 
t.“ This is in his establishment of 

& new Defense Supply Agency. The 
e of this Agency is to unify pur- 
Chasing and procurement of supplies 
ke Services for all our military forces— 
Con” Air Force, Navy, Marine. Corps, 
hea, Guard—a program that has long 
10 d the support of the Hoover Commis- 
on. While this is a major step forward 
bringing about economy in our De- 
eu Department, it will not necessarily 

t our needed defense expenditures but 
d free the tax dollar for our in- 

defense needs. 
moet Gark cloud of international com- 
covers the horizon of all free 
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nations throughout the globe. As your 
Representative under two Presidents— 
Eisenhower and Kennedy—I have made 
every effort to support the Commander 
in Chief on all foreign policy programs 
which each administration has recom- 
mended for the best interests of our Na- 
tion and the free world. Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman have publicly 
stated that the executive department 
possesses all information and confiden- 
tial knowledge on conditions over the 
globe and their decisions on interna- 
tional matters are often based on facts 
not known to the general public. World 
conditions today demand that the Amer- 
ican people must be united and all dif- 
ferences on international problems 
should stop at the oceans’ shoreline. 

In foreign affairs traditional biparti- 
sanship has prevailed. On July 25, 1961, 
the President outlined the Berlin crisis 
to the American people and Congress 
wasted no time in backing him up. The 
Senate—75 to 0—and the House—403 to 
2—in 5 days, passed a measure allowing 
the administration to call up 250,000 
ready reservists. 

The foreign affairs appropriation, the 
Peace Corps, and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency all received major- 
ity support from both parties. And both 
Houses by an overwhelming vote passed 
resolutions on Red China, Berlin, and 
Cuba. 

This Congress cut the President’s for- 
eign aid request by more than $1 billion. 
It is my belief that the primary obliga- 
tion of foreign aid is to the United States. 
It should be directed toward aiding 
democracy in the world and to prove the 
benefits of a free enterprise system. 
Secondly, it should be directed toward 
keeping communism down at all costs. 
The administration is now undertaking 
a major reappraisal of its foreign aid 
program with the objective to reduce 
oversized spending and establish new 
tough-minded standards for the dis- 
tribution of funds. 

EDUCATION 


The House enacted a bill providing for 
the construction of college academic 
facilities but because the Senate passed 
an amended education bill far more lib- 
eral than the House would accept, the 
compromised version was defeated and 
again no education bill at all was passed 
by Congress. However, a program of 
Federal aid to impacted school districts 
was extended as was the scholarship-loan 
provision of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act and a grant program to develop 
our educational television stations. 

HEALTH CARE FOR OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Legislation to provide medical care for 
the aged, which I support, did not fare 
well during this Congress. Efforts by 
the Senate to take up a bill failed by a 
vote of 52 to 48 and the House failed to 
take any action. 

The temporary defeat of this program 
does not diminish the obvious need for it. 
Each day in this country the number of 
Americans over 65 increases by 1,000 and 
the vast majority of them lack adequate 
financial protection against serious ill- 
ness. In 90 percent of the States, the 
Kerr-Mills bill is not functioning, and in 
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the remaining States it is a replica of 
the ancient poorhouse operation. 

The following legislation was given 
favorable consideration by Congress: 

A nationwide inoculation program to 
stamp out polio, diptheria, whooping 
cough and tetanus is to be commenced on 
a State-Federal partnership basis. 

Tighter regulations imposed on the 
drug industry to insure against recur- 
rence of tragedies similar to those occur- 
ring from the premature use of the drug 
thalidomide. 

Ten million dollars appropriated for 
control projects to find more effective 
ways of combating juvenile crime and 
delinquency. Detroit has a project 
underway. 

Increased compensation for our sery- 
ice-connected disabled veterans. 

Approved a bill to permit self-employed 
persons to establish funds for their 
retirement years and receive tax defer- 
rals on part of the contributions to the 
fund; a privilege that is now given to 
5 of companies and corpora- 

ons. 

A constitutional amendment outlawing 
the poll tax laws which still remain in 
five States. To become effective this 
proposed amendment must be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States within 7 
years, 

All television sets for sale in this coun- 
try must be capable of UHF—ultra high 
frequency—as well as VHF—very high 
frequency—most of the channels in gen- 
eral used in this country are of this type. 
This legislation will increase from 681 
to 2,025 the number of available televi- 
sion channels and will greatly increase 
the opportunity for educational televi- 
sion stations, assuring the public of the 
fullest benefit from television service. 

Postage rates increases to go in effect 
January 1963: First-class mail from 4 to 
5 cents, airmail 7 to 8 cents. Also con- 
trols on Communist propaganda coming 
in from abroad. 

The most comprehensive housing pro- 
gram in a decade: 

Major expansion of urban renewal and 
housing for the elderly. 

First major middle-income housing. 

First aid to local mass transit—Detroit 
received first study grant. 

First protection of open spaces in ur- 
ban areas. 

Increased appropriations to combat the 
pollution of our rivers; program for eco- 
nomic conversion of salt water to fresh; 
new laws to combat organized crime; 
and the first major additions to our na- 
tional park system in 16 years: Padre 
Island National Seashore, an island on 
the coast of Texas near Corpus Christi; 
Point Reyes National Seashore on the 
northern coast of California near San 
Francisco; and a national seashore on 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

Public welfare improvements: The first 
major revision since 1950 of our Fed- 
eral-State welfare program. The bill 
was designed to end abuses in the wel- 
fare program and to develop more con- 
structive ways of getting people off the 
welfare rolls and keeping them off. 

A revised Welfare Pension Plans 
Disclosures Act to protect the pension 
funds of America’s working men and 
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women. Anticrime and antiracketeer- 
ing legislation. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Early in 1961, Speaker Rayburn ap- 
pointed me a member of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, the Senate-House 
committee that studies and reviews our 
Nation’s economic policies. As a member 
of this committee, I traveled to six coun- 
tries in Latin America last year exam- 
ining the economic relationship between 
Latin America and the United States. 
We issued a report on our findings. An 
editorial in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1962, called it a painstaking 
and worthwhile report. If you would 
like a copy, I will be glad to send you 
one. 

In January of 1962, I was the first 
woman ever to be elected to serve on 
the Ways and Means Committee, with- 
out question the busiest committee in 
the 87th Congress. More important, this 
is the first time the 17th District of Mich- 
igan has had a vote on the tax-writing 
committee of our Congress. During this 
Congress the committee held extensive 
lengthy hearings on tax revision which 
will serve as a background for the major 
tax revision proposals the President is 
going to introduce next January; the 
Trade Agreements Act—the first major 
change in our trade policy since 1934; 
social security changes; unemployment 
compensation; and public welfare 
changes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 

In addition to my legislative duties, 
I have tried to keep the residents of the 
17th District as fully informed as pos- 
sible via my monthly newsletter. If you 
would like to be placed on my mailing 
list, call my Detroit office. 

It was a real pleasure to once again 
teach civics to all the senior high schools 
in our district. 

My two full-time offices, in Washing- 
ton at 1516 House Office Building; in De- 
troit at 14815 Grand River, are there to 
serve you. If you have any problems— 
veterans, immigration, or with the vari- 
ous agencies of our Federal Govern- 
ment—I would like to help you. 

Your letters, phone calls, and visits are 
always appreciated, 

I have served you for almost 8 years. 
If it is your wish, I shall continue to 
serve you with the same interest in your 
welfare and the welfare of our country 
and with the same pride I have in being 
the Representative of the very best con- 
gressional district; a district that is alert 
and interested, not only to domestic 
affairs, but to the great issues that con- 
front us as leaders of the free world. 


The National Labor Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, early in 
this Congress I introduced a bill (H.R. 
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5662) to amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, which would permit super- 
visors to be considered as employees un- 
der the provisions of this act. Iam very 
disappointed that no decisive action was 
taken on my bill, and I intend to reintro- 
duce it in the early days of the next 
Congress, 

I appreciate the cooperation I have re- 
ceived from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, to which 
my bill was referred, and he has assured 
me that he will schedule a hearing early 
in the next session. 

My proposal would strike out the defi- 
nition of “supervisor” which, in effect, 
deprives the foremen in American indus- 
try of all the benefits provided by this 
law to other employees. This is not the 
first bill of its kind that has been intro- 
duced. As a matter of fact, Mr. Joseph 
F. Murphy, of Buffalo, N.Y., who has 
been championing this cause for years, 
testified before a subcommittee in the 
last Congress. 

The lack of legislation which would 
grant equal rights to the foremen has 
been most discouraging to this group of 
men. They deserve equal status with all 
the rights and privileges accorded to the 
rank and file worker. They are entitled 
to a voice and vote in affairs which affect 
their welfare and their future. 

The foreman, in his capacity, isan em- 
ployee who must adhere to the condi- 
tions and terms of employment imposed 
upon him—a matter over which he has 
no voice or control. But he is denied the 
right, as an employee, to participate in 
any decision which affects that employ- 
ment. This is sheer injustice. The time 
to correct this is long overdue, and I am 
hopeful that the 88th Congress will act 
speedily in enacting this legislation. 


Exhibits Presented to Smithsonian 
Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article, 
commenting upon the acquisition by the 
Smithsonian Institution of certain tech- 
nical exhibits presented by General Mo- 
tors, and also an article on the same 
subject, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Tuesday, October 9, 1962, 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recokp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1962] 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION GETS ExmIvirs 
From GM 

The Smithsonian Institution yesterday re- 
ceived three technical exhibits for the dis- 
play on the history of nuclear physics being 
readied for its new History and Technology 
Museum. 

P. W. Bishop, head curator of Smithso- 
nian’s Department of Arts and Manufactures, 
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was presented the exhibits yesterday in War- 
ren, Mich., by the General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 

The exhibits will dramatize the use of 
radioisotopes in medicine and industry. One 
includes what is believed to be the first 
human chest X-ray of diagnostic quality 
taken by using radioisotopes. A small port- 
able container for radioactive samarium-153 
was designed for use in industry and in bat- 
tlefleld and emergency situations when elec- 
trical power is unavailable for conventional 
X-ray apparatus. 

The second exhibit is an operating cut- 
away of an engine-block radiography unit 
used for quality control in industrial plants. 
The third display shows how samarium-—153 
in liquid form was used to gage the critical 
thickness of turbine blade walls in an ex- 
perimental turboprop engine. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION GETS EXHIBITS 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


On October 8, 1962, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution (Washington, D.C.) three 
technical exhibits which dramatize the use 
of radioisotopes in medicine and industry. 
These are noteworthy. contributions of new 
and far-reaching technological advance- 
ments which will be important additions to 
the Institution's storehouse of knowledge. 
As a member of the Smithsonian's Board of 
Regents, I am particularly pleased that these 
developments of one of America's great re- 
search laboratories are being made available 
for public exhibition and study. 

The announcement of the presentation to 
the Institution is as follows: 

“WARREN, Mich. — General Motors Research 
Laboratories today (Oct. 8, 1962) pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution 
(Washington, D.C.) three technical exhibits 
that dramatize the use of radioisotopes in 
medicine and industry. 

In a brief ceremony at GM Technical Cen- 
ter the exhibits were accepted for the In- 
stitution by Dr. P. W. Bishop, head curator 
of the Department of Arts and Manufactures, 
from Arthur F. Underwood, manager of GM 
Research Laboratories. Dr. Bishop said the 
exhibits will be displayed in the Smith- 
sonian’s new building in an area dedicated 
to the history of nuclear physics. 

“The Smithsonian will have what is be- 
lieved to be the first human chest X-ray of 
diagnostic quality using radioisotopes. It 
was taken in 1959 by GM researchers and 
medical radiologists with samariuni 1953 as 
the radioactive source. 

“The source container, which was actually 
used, is a part of the exhibit. It is approxi- 
mately a 4- by 4-inch 18-pound projector 
which can be manipulated easily and safely- 
This small, portable container was d 
for use in industry as well as in battlefield. 
accident, disaster or other emergency situa- 
tions or in remote areas where electrical 
power is unavailable for conventional X-ray 
apparatus. 

“The second exhibit is an operating cut- 
away of an engine block radiography unit. 
It consists of an aluminum block cut in 
and a tiny stainless steel source holder that 
can be lowered into the cylinder bore. In- 
side-out radiographs can be made by wrap” 
ping X-ray film around the engine block. 
This permits radiography of areas that are 
inaccessible to normal X-ray equipment and 
the development provided an Important new 
tool to assure high quality products. S 

“The same technique can be used to reveal 
inner structure, parts and assemblies of Air- 
craft cylinder heads and propellers, automo- 
tive pistons and transmission ho g5. 
Usually the source is ytterbium 169 and GM 
researchers belleve their application was the 
first used in industrial plants for quality 
control. 

“The exbibit has push buttons which 
Smithsonian visitors can operate, automati- 
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cally lowering the source into the cylinder 
bore. Also, visitors can see resulting radio- 
graphs showing a good cylinder block and 
one that has a void or flaw in a critical spot. 
With low energy isotopes it was possible to 
Tefine engine block casting techniques and 
eliminate such occasional defects. 

“The third exhibit illustrates how samar- 
jum 153 in liquid form was used to gage 
critical thickness of turbine blade walls in 
an experimental turboprop engine, The 2- 
inch blades were hollow with a number of 


internal supports so that cooling gas could 


be forced through the hollow interior. They 
were castings of a high-temperature nickel 
base alloy and by conventional nondestruc- 
tive tests it was virtually impossible to de- 
termine the wall thickness. 

“In the casting process of these experi- 
Mental blades it was suspected the core 
Bhifted occasionally. To find out the extent 
Of this shift, samarium 153 solution was 
Poured into the blade cavity and Geiger 
Counters measured the radiation penetration 
through the blade walls. The amount of 
Tadiation passing through the wall was in- 
versely related to wall thickness. 

“Prof. Clyde L. Cowan, Jr., of Catholic Uni- 
Versity of America, who is advising the 
Smithsonian, brought the work of GM Re- 
Search Laboratories with radioisotopes to the 
attention of the Institution. , 

“Today's presentation was the second in- 
Volving GM Research Laboratories and the 
Smithsonian. On September 9, 1954, the 
Institution reecived the first model of a 
Dodrill-GMR mechanical heart which was 
developed in the laboratories' mechanical de- 
velopment department under the direction of 
5 D. Dodrill of Detroit’s Harper Hos- 


Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks in the Recorp, I include 
terein my views concerning the farm 

I have always been extremely anxious 
to Support farm legislation that I 
thought would be beneficial to the farm- 
€rs and the Nation as a whole, and I have 

e and again expressed my willingness 
by voice and vote in this body to give the 
t artment of Agriculture full oppor- 
dener to correct and reform present 

€ficiencies in the price support system 
other agricultural affairs. 

Owever, the situation has deterio- 

from year to year, and I think that 
nsress, the farmers, the Department 
Agriculture, and the American people 
d urgently to seek more constructive, 

equate solutions. 
ai voted to recommit the farm bill bẹ- 
Pian it seemed to me that course would 
to e the committee another opportunity 
the Hort an integrated bill eliminating 
© objections to the pending measure. 
feu ere are great complexities and dif- 

oes in farm legislation. Clearly, a 
Tene’ constructive program is urgently 
8 Any effective bill must find 
ply. won for the huge agricultural sur- 

uses piling up, and in some instances 


of 
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rotting, in the warehouses of the coun- 
try at great and increasing annual cost 
to the taxpayers. 

Such a bill should seek to insure rea- 
sonable prices of foodstuffs for the con- 
suming public, and feedstuffs for our 
farmers, with a maximum of freedom 
of enterprise and action. 

Feeling as I did that these ends were 
not fully achieved, and that consumers 
and farmers of my district, State, and 
area would face higher prices, I thought 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
should exert additional efforts to come 
up with a measure that would attack 
the challenging problems of surpluses 
without increasing the burdens upon 
consumers, farmers, and taxpayers. 

I earnestly hope this may soon be 
accomplished. 


The Administrative Labyrinth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the September 1962 issue of Bank Stock 
Quarterly, a publication of M. A. Scha- 
piro &. Co., Inc., of New York. 

The problems discussed are of vast 
importance to our Nation at large, as 
well as to the banking community. For 
a number of years—since 1955, to be ex- 
act—I have been urging that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee investigate 
the problem of bank mergers, 

With the passage of the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960 many felt that the problem 
would be at least partially solved. The 
facts set forth in the following article 
show that they have not been. In this 
Congress I intreduced House Résolution 
44 on January 3, 1961, to require the 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
conduct an appropriate investigation, 
and I intend to reintroduce this resolu- 
tion in the 88th Congress and press for 
its adoption. 

I hope that during the adjournment 
period our colleagues will have an op- 
portunity to study this article and my 
resolution so that the merits of the vari- 
ous suggestions for corrective legislation 
can be discussed in January 1963. 

The article follows: 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE LABYRINTH 

“There are just too many cooks with a 
hand in regulating the Nation’s banking.” 
This was the finding of a New York Times 
editorial of August 1. The Times’ conclusion 
is one instance of public dissatisfaction with 
Federal supervision under the Bank Holding 
Campany Act of 1956 and the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. Dissatisfaction, which has be- 
come widespread, derives from the confilcting 
ways in which these statutes are interpreted 
and from the arrangements under which they 
are administered. 

In enacting the Bank Merger Act of 1960 
Congress decided to utilize existing Federal 
agencies to direct merger trafic in the bank- 
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ing industry. This division of authorty was 
a consequence of the fact that the agencies 
already in operation had been set up pri- 
marily for tasks other tham the supervision 
of bank mergers. The Comptroller of the 
Currency was to pass on merger applications 
involving national banks. The Federal Re- 
serve Board was given authority to rule on 
mergers proposed by State banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
Further jurisdiction over nonmember insured 
State banks was placed in the hands of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Un- 
der this tripartite arrangement virtually all 
bank merger plans in the Nation must pass 
the test of Government examination before 
they can go into effect. 

In an effort to assure uniform administra- 
tion by the three agencies, Congress in- 
structed them to seek and consider the 
opinions of each other and the view of the 
Department of Justice with respect to the 
competitive factor before deciding particu- 
lar cases, Though no agency was bound by 
the advice of the others, Congress further 
encouraged uniformity by formulating seven 
criteria on the basis of which the agencies 
were to reach decisions. The agencies were 
9 to judge merger applications in 


1. The official history and condition of each 
of the banks involved. 

2. The adequacy of its capital structure. 

3. Its future earnings prospects. 

4. The general character of its manage- 
ment. 

5. The convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. 

6. Whether or not its corporate powers are 
consistent with the purposes of the act. 

7. The effect of the transaction on compe- 
tition, including any tendency toward mo- 
nopoly, and finally, the transaction must be 
found to be in the public interest. 

BANKS AT AN IMPASSE 


The lawmakers hoped that equitable and 
constructive administration of public policy 
would be achieved. It now appears that the 
arrangement is one of those that look good 
on paper. From all quarters, the consensus 
Ee enn PORE THING Are hot Working 
out. 

In point of fact, the different agencies have 
not interpreted their congressional mandate 
uniformly. The Department of Justice has 
not been satisfied that its fellow guardians 
of the public Interest are sufficiently strict. 
Legal issues concerning the applicability of 
Federal antitrust statutes to mergers ap- 
proved by the agencies remain to be clarified. 

Furthermore, Federal rulings on individual 
cases have frequently conflicted with the 
views of State bank authorities and have 
been described as frustrating the aims of 
State policies. 

Banks find themselves at an impasse. As 
thelr bewildered stockholders look on, banks 
are obliged to run a gantlet of Government 
supervisors who do not agree with one an- 
other and whose decisions, when they are at 
long last reached, may mark but the be- 
ginning of further expensive and seemingly 
interminable difficulties coping with Justice 
Department action in the courts. 

Illustratlons of the troubles faced by banks 
are not hard to find. The tables on pages 
16 and 18 record the fate of some merger 
and holding company plans in the super- 
visory labyrinth. It Is not argued that these 
expansion plans should or should not have 
been approved. What is important is the 
evidence of conflicting interpretation and the 
consequent uncertainty for banks. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES DISAGREE 


The Manufacturers Trust Co. and the Han- 
over Bank, their merger proposal approved 
by State authorities, waited 6 months for 
approval from the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation had 
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advised favorably but the Board went against 
the advice of the Justice Department which 
began an antitrust action while the duly 
approved merger was being consummated. 

The merger of the Philadelphia National 
Bank and the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank was approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, in this instance against the 
recommendation of the Federal Reserve 
Board and that of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. The Department of Jus- 
tice had advised against the proposal and in- 
stituted suit in this case also. But in another 
instance involving the merger in Boston of 
Rockland-Atins National Bank into State 
Street Bank & Trust Co., the negative advice 
of the Justice Department went unheeded 
but it did not sue after the proposed merger 
was approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In two merger applications, one inyolving 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and the Hemp- 
stead Bank, and the other the Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co. and the Long Island 
Trust Co., a further complication arose. The 
Federal Reserve Board, which had jurisdic- 
tion, rejected both proposals, having received 
recommendations for approval from one 
Comptroller of the Currency and recom- 
mendations against approval from another 
Comptroller of the Currency. The comp- 
trollership had changed hands during the 8 
months in which the Federal Reserve Board 
was deliberating. Both of these proposals 
had been endorsed by New York State bank- 
ing authorities. 

The environment created by the current 
allocation of jurisdiction is no less confusing 
for aspiring bank holding companies. As 
provided by the bank holding company law 
of 1956, the Federal Reserve Board has role 
Jurisdiction over holding company proposals 
but the Board must obtain the advice of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the State 
banking authority when the plan of acquisi- 
tion involves, respectively, National or State 
banks. 

Again one looks in vain for a consistent 
pattern of administrative decision. A plan 
for the creation of a holding company by 
Milwaukee banks was acceptable to the State 
and the Federal Reserve Board. But its con- 
sumption prompted a Justice Department 
suit. The proposal by Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. to form a bank holding company 
with six upstate banks was turned down by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Comptroller 
of the Currency had also objected to the plan 
while the State approved it. The applica- 
tion of a subsidiary bank of Marine Midland, 
a bank holding company, to acquire the First 
National Bank of Ithaca by merger was en- 
dorsed by the State but turned down by the 
Federal Reserve Board although the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, after study, did not 
object to the plan. 


HELP FROM THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Another destiny awaited four Florida banks 
who entertained the hope of forming a hold- 
ing company. This, the most recent case, 
has extraordinary aspects. The principals in 
Florida, aware of the fate of other expansion 
proposals, obtained the views of the Justice 
Department on their plans before making 
formal application to the Federal Reserve 
Board. They were able to make use of a pro- 
cedure devised by the Justice Department 
expressly to enable business to reduce un- 
certainties and avold conflict with the ad- 
ministration of antitrust law. 

Mr. Lee Loevinger, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, described the 
Department's efforts to ease friction between 
antitrust administration and business in an 
article entitled “Antitrust Is Probusiness.” 
He said: 

“The present administration of antitrust 
is both thorough probusiness and steadfast- 
ly antimonopoly, The Antitrust Division is 
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no more antibusiness when It seeks to en- 
force the standards of business conduct set 
by the antitrust laws than the bar associa- 
tion is antilawyer or the medical society is 
antidoctor when it attempts to uphold ethi- 
cal standards of professional conduct. Nev- 
ertheless, many businessmen seem to feel 
that business itself is being persecuted mere- 
ly because antitrust cases are necessarily 
brought against some business firms.“ 

The article went on to explain the program 
by which the Department attempts to allay 
the fears of the business world by issuing 
“clearance” letters to those who voluntarily 
submit their plans for expansion in advance, 
provided, of course, that the Department be- 
lieves the plans are not in violation of the 
antitrust laws. The Department of Justice, 
in the words of Mr. Loevinger, “does seek by 
the release and clearance program to give 
businessmen as much assurance as possible 
under the antitrust laws and to minimize 
the inevitable area of uncertainty that is 
involved in the application of all law. Last 
year the Department received 18 requests for 
release or clearance and issued 8 letters.” 

One of those eight letters went to the 
planners of First Bancorporation of Florida, 
the Florida holding company which had 
availed itself of the Justice Department's 
offer. The Comptroller of the Currency 
studied the application and interposed no 
objection. But, on July 30, after 8 months 
of study, the Federal Reserve Board decided 
against the Florida banks, contrary to the 
view of the Comptroller and, in effect, over- 
ruling the Department of Justice on the 
question of antitrust. In this instance the 
conscious effort of one agent of the Govern- 
ment to help business avoid uncertainty and 
costly delay was frustrated because another 
authority interpreted matters differently. 
And although the Florida applicants had 
frankly offered their plan to the Justice 
Department for scrutiny they were nät able 
to reduce uncertainty or to avoid a pro- 
tracted waiting period that ended in dis- 
appointment. 

AUTHORITIES EXPRESS CONCERN 


The incongruities that derive from juris- 
diction in many hands and conflicting inter- 
pretation of statutory standards create fric- 
tion between the Federal Government and 
the States. Commenting on the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s decision in Florida, an edito- 
rial in the Orlando Sentinel of August 2 
criticized the decision sharply and argued 
that “Despite the Board's ruling, Florida 
still needs the kind of financing which would 
have been provided.” In New York irritation 
does not observe party lines. On July 17, at 
public hearings held in Albany by the joint 
legislative committee to revise the banking 
law, the committee's chairman, State Senator 
Ernest I. Hatfield, a Republican, said, “At 
present, the Federal Government uses its au- 
thority in banking in ways which obstruct 
the efforts of the State. The plans and 
expectations of the legislature, of the banks, 
of the State and its people, have been nulli- 
fied by the arbitrary, inconsistent, and waste- 
ful actions of those agencies of the Federal 
Government that wield power in New York 
banking.” Democratic State Senator Samuel 
L. Greenberg, a member of the senate com- 
mittee on banks, testified at the same hear- 
ing that “recently, the exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction through these agencies has re- 
vealed policies or, perhaps, the, lack of 
policies, which tend to complicate our prob- 
lems and frustrate our efforts to modernize 
the banking environment of New York 
State.“ 

Among those most apprehensive about the 
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uncertainty has already been cited. As 
reported in Business Week on August 4, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, James J. 
Saxon, holds that “the present system is a 
hodgepodge of antiquated, conflicting Fed- 
eral and State law. The system inhibits, 
rather than encourages, economic growth by 
unnaturally preventing adequate bank ex- 
pansion.” The need for change in the ad- 
ministration of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 and the bank merger law of 1960 
has been emphasized by Gov. James L. Rob- 
ertson, of the Federal Reserve Board. In an 
address before the Tennessee Bankers Asso- 
ciation on which Bank Stock Quarterly re- 
ported In June, Governor Robertson pro- 
posed the creation of a new single Federal 
agency with supervisory jurisdiction in the 
field of bank expansion. The Governor said 
that the present arrangement is character- 
ized by “overlapping, inefficiencies, inconsist- 
encies, and conflicting policies.” He pointed 
out that the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board have an exacting job in central bank- 
ing without adding to it complex supervisory 
tasks. 
FREEDOM URGED FOR BOARD 

Governor Robertson’s suggestion has at- 
tracted considerable interest. The New York 
Times, in the editorial of August 1 previously 
cited, said: 

“The Federal Reserve, which has the crit- 
ical task of formulating the Nation’s mone- 
tary policies, spends as much time on bank 
supervisory problems as on checking eco- 
nomic conditions. Delays, conflicts, and 
confusion are inevitable as long as jurisdic- 
tion is divided among so many different 
regulatory groups. James L. Robertson, a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board and 
a former official in the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has suggested set- 
ting up a Federal banking commission with 
centralized authority over Federal bank reg- 
ulation. Congress should waste no time in 
considering this proposal, which would allow 
the Federal Reserve to spend its time more 
profitably and end the confusion that now 
prevails.” 

Also referring to Governor Robertson's 
idea, the Journal of Commerce commented 
on August 2 that: 

“This latest Reserve Board decision [First 
Bancorporation of Florida] furnishes a kind 
of eloquent postscript to a recent suggestion 
by a member of the Board that regulation 
of banking consolidations and holding com- 
panies be taken out of the Board's hands 
(and out of those of the Comptroller) and 
placed in a single new group, leaving the 
Board to devote its full time to more im- 
portant monetary policy. 

“It also points up the urgency for Con- 
gress to review the mixed up situation that 
has resulted from acts of Congress which 
placed supervision under three separate 
agencies. Congress never thought that they 
would not sing in harmony.” 

The creation of a single agency is one 
among a number of alternative steps which 
might bring improvement in the supervision 
of bank expansion. Whether a new agency 
is set up or administrative jurisdiction re- 
structured, there is merit in the suggestion 
that the Federal Reserve Board be freed of 
its share of the job of policing bank expan- 
sion so the Board can concentrate its ener- 
gies in its original province of central bank- 
ing. 

All formulas for resolving the probiems of 
regulating bank expansion should be evalu- 
ated in light of the need to reduce the num- 
ber of official appraisals and decisions which 
plans for bank expansion must face, to re- 
duce the length of time for the processing 
of applications and to make it possible for 
banks and their stockholders to assess the 
bearing of public policy on their plans for 
growth with some measure of confidence. 
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Bank merger applications 
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Principals: Acquiring bank and merging bank 


Philadelphia National Ban 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange. 

* Midland Trust Co. of Soathora New Fork, 
8 Se — 
First National Hank & Trust Co., Ithaca.. 

First National Rank & Trust Co., Lexington K 
Semirity Trust Cov an cen. 

State Street Hank & Trust Co., 
Rocklang-Atlas National Bank... 


eur National Bank & 2 e CEA 
Manulavturers Trust Co., New York. 


First National City Bank, New 
National Bank of Westchester._ 
Chemica! Bank New York Trust Co. 
Long Island Trust Co. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New Lork. 
Hempstead Bank 


Position of supervisory agencies 
Instice Date of Date of final | Elapsed time 
Foderal De t | earliest filing | disposition frorn filing 
Comptroller t to disposition 
of Currency 
Corporation 
Days 

Approved 1. Adverse.....| Adverse, Nov. 15, 1900 1051 

sued, 
Favorable...| Fa vorable. -] Adverse_....| Nov. 21,1900 | Mar. 27, 1961 126 
i Approved 1. Adverse._.._| Adverse, e A FIO E A, 2033 
Favyorablc...| Favorable...] Adverse.....| Jan, 18,1961 | Apr. 11, 1961 83 
Approved !..| Adverse_...| Adverse, Ee 3535 

sued, 
Approved 1. Favoruble . Favorable.._|...do._......| Mar. 10, 1901 3 533 
Advertse._...| Donlod 1. do. . Adverse.....| May 15,1961 | Dec. 19, 1961 218 
Denied 1. .] Adverse.....}.--.. do.. do. . July 14,1961 | Apr. 30,1962 290 
2 0. Ang. 22, 1061. d 251. 


1 Agency having Jurisdiction, 
1 To Aug. 81, 1962, litigation still pending. 


3 Subsidiary of Marine Midland Corp., a bank holding company. 


Bank holding company applications 


Principals; Bank holding company and subsidiary banks 


City ink Furmors Trust Co 
County Trust Co. 
Pirsturcrica Cre California... 


Winnen State Hank 
Bankers Trust Co. Now York 
County Trust Ca 
ortan Now York State Cor 
Mormn Guaranty Trust 


Ls 
Bo. and 6 Ufstute banks 


aner put lem of Florida e e e e e 


4 Fiorida banks /. 
Marino Midland coat ii 
Security Nation 


. 


— me e 


Bank of Long IAund 4... — 


Position of supervisory agencics 


Federal Ro- | Comptroller 
serveBoard! | of Currency 


Denied. Favorable... 


Celine SHR cos Sb E ENE E EE AE Approved... 


Denled_.....| Adverse. 
Favorable... 


Justico 
Department 


Date of 
earliest filing 


Ad verse 


Ad verse . July 


Favorable 1. Nov. 


1 Agency having jurisdiction, 
3 Proposed new bunk holding company, 
1 1 Name changed to Western Jancorporation. 
$ Final approvul followed sottlemont of liti 
Western Hank & ‘Trust Co. into California 
forniu Bauk,” but 65 lranchos af the 


Pirstamerica agreed to divest itself of the latter bank wii 


Suit fiind on Mar. 2, 1861, following FRB approval on J 


Vestituro of 1 or more bunks, 


en which provided for merger of First 
Sank undor new name of 

bank (all former! 
Eire to be trunslerrod to a now bank un . 


To A 
7 Boe er acturers 


Trust Co. tihan 
“United Call- Bunk & Trust C 


. 31, 1962, still pen 
* Traders 
Trust & Deposit C. 

* =~ City ‘National Bank 


say S oe (Buffalo), Lincoln Rochester * Co. 
(Syracuse), National Commercial Bank & 
ank (Binghamton), Onolda N 


RKarnott National Bank of Jacksonville, First Na 


of First W 3 Clearance letter eed Oct. 18, 1961. 
esten Bank & T * First Nutional Bank of 
6 years. tional Bank at Orlando, Exchange National Bank of Tampa. 
un. 25, 1001, to require di- 
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or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. Speaker, under 
remarks in the REC- 


Wrat You Snort KNOW ‘Avour THE 
ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 

(By James J. McQuade, S.J.) 

‘oni John XXII has called for an ecumen- 
Council of the Catholic Church. The 

Whole world is talking about it. Much more 
be written and said about it as the time 


of its assembling draws near. Everywhere 
questions are being asked. These are sincere 
questions and Catholics should be preparing 
themselyes to give intelligent answers. 

Here are some answers to the more basic 
questions about the coming ecumenical 
council. 

1. What is the name of the coming council? 

The official name of the council is 
the Second Ecumenical Council of the Vati- 
can. A council is known by the place in 
which it is held and this one is to be held 
in St. Peter's Basilica of the Vatican. It 
is called the second council of the Vatican 
because there was one preyious council held 
there in 1869, 

2. What is a council? 

Webster's dictionary defines a council as 
“an assembly convened for consultation, ad- 
vice or agreement.“ In this coming council 
it will be the bishops of the Catholic Church 
who assemble and they will devote them- 
selves to consultation, advice and agreement 
about what Is to be done for the welfare of 


the Catholic Church. The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia gives the technical definition of this 
type of council. 

An ecumenical council is a legally con- 
vened meeting, of members of pig worldwide 
hierarchy, for the purpose of carrying out 
their judicial, doctrinal, and 8 func- 
tions, by means of deliberation in common, 
resulting in regulations and decrees invested 
with the authority of the whole assembly. 

3. What Is the meaning of the word “ecu- 
menical"? ` 

The word “ecumenical” means general or 
universal. It is derived from a Greek word 
of similar sound “pertaining to the 
whole of the inhabited earth.” An ecumeni- 
cal council is, therefore, a gathering of peo- 
ple from all of the inhabited earth. In prac- 
tice the word “ecumenical” is used only to 
designate worldwide matters in the religious 
sphere. 

4. Is an ecumenical council] something new 
in the Catholic Church? 
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Apart from the council of Jerusalem in 
Acts 15, there have been 20 previous ecu- 
menical councils: (1) Council of Nicaea in 
A.D. 325; (2) First Council of Constantin- 
ople in 381; (3) Council of Ephesus in 431; 
(4) Council of Chalcedon in 451; (5) Second 
Council of Constantinope in 553; (6) Third 
Council of Constantinope in 680; (7) Second 
Council of Nicaea in 787; (8) Fourth Council 
of Constantinope in 869; (9) First Lateran 
Council in 1123; (10) Second Lateran Coun- 
cil in 1139; (11) Third Lateran Council in 
1179; (12) Fourth Lateran Council in 1215; 
(13) First Council of Lyons in 1245; (14) 
Second Council of Lyons in 1274; (15) Coun- 
cil of Vienne in 1311; (16) Council of Con- 
stance in 1414; (17) Council of Basle in 1431; 
(18) Fifth Council of the Lateran in 1512; 
(19) Council of Trent in 1545; (20) Vatican 
Council in 1869. 

5. What authority does an ecumenical 
council have in the Catholic Church? 

It has very great authority in the Catholic 
Church. To begin with it is infallible in 
faith and morals. Christ has given true 
jurisdiction to the bishops of the Catholic 
Church and by reason of the power given 
them by Christ they have decisive vote in 
the defining of Catholic dogma, in matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline, in the making 
of laws, in handing down decisions and in 
inflicting penalties. $ 

6. If the Pope is infallible why does the 
Catholic Church have such councils? 

The primacy and infallibilty of the Pope 
does not exclude the episcopate from the 
government of the church. The bishops, 
together with the Pope, govern the church. 
At the divine mandate of Christ the bishops 
are to govern the church together with and 
subordinate to the supreme pontiff. In such 
a council the bishops contribute a profound 
knowledge of the actual problems of the 
Catholic Church because of their continu- 
ous contact with the faithful scattered 
throughout the world. 

The infallibility of the Pope does not 
guarantee that he knows all that has been 
revealed by God. It does guarantee that he 
will not make a mistake in defining matters 
6f faith and morals. The Pope, like anyone 
else, must seek knowledge of the truths of 
faith from all sources. The bishops are 
learned in matters of faith and morals. 
Prom the deliberations of these bishops in 
an ecumenical council the Pope can learn 
much about the deposit of faith which 
Christ has entrusted to His church. From 
their recommendations the Pope can come to 
a decision as to what is to be defined. And 
when the council united to the Pope, of 
course, does define some matter of faith and 
morals, it shares with the holy father the 
tremendous responsibility that is his. 


There is also a great psychological advan- 
tage in having matters of faith and morals 
determined in an ecumenical council rather 
than by the Pope alone. This psychological 
advantage lies in the effect which the agree- 
ment of so many learned and holy men has 
upon the minds of men, It gives them a 
kind of assurance that helps them to believe. 
The church wants this, because its mission 
is not only to teach the truth but also to per- 
suade mankind to accept it. An ecumeni- 
cal council is of no little advantage in this 
regard. 


There are other very good reasons for hav- 
ing a council. The general publicity that is 
given to the council, its work, and its de- 
crees, Is a great aid to the church in getting 
its message over to mankind generally. Such 
a council displays to the world the unity 
and charity of the universal or catholic 
church. It will provide the occasion for 
many to reexamine their own religious con- 
victions, and thus it will be for many the 
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occasion of discovering and embracing the 
true faith. 

But more important than all these reasons 
for holding a council of all the bishops in 
addition to the Pope is the reason that a 
council is one of the ways in: which the 
Catholic Church carries out its divine mis- 
sion of teaching mankind. The teaching 
church is infallible and all the bishops in 
union with and including the bishop of 
Rome compose the teaching church. Scat- 
tered all over the world and all teaching the 
same thing, the bishops are corporately in- 
fallible; that Is, not as individuals but as a 
whole body. Their task is to teach all men. 
That is the will of Christ. When they come 
together in a council they are but doing the 
thing that Christ wants them to do in this 
particular way. The basic reason, therefore, 
for holding a council is that Christ wills it 
so 


7. Are such councils necessary for the 
Catholic Church? 

Ecumenical councils as such are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the Catholic Church to 
fulfill its essential functions. Christ im- 
posed upon all the bishops corporately the 
duty of teaching mankind and endowed them 
with infallibility in doing it, but He did not 
prescribe this particular way of doing it. In 
a broader sense of the word, however, 
ecumenical councils certainly are necessary. 
In this sense the word has the meaning of 
“extremely useful“ or “almost indispensable.” 
A family car is not absolutely necessary but 
there are some things one cannot do unless 
one has such a family car. Similarly with 
the ecumenical councils. The church could 
go on existing without them but there are 
certain things which cannot be done as well 
without them as, for instance, the fruits of 
this close communication, an exchange of 
ideas, the sharing of the lessons of experi- 
ence, the development of an understanding 
of worldwide problems, and so on. Certainly 
one could never describe an ecumenical coun- 
cil as an unnecessary gathering. 

8. What is the relation of the Pope to an 
ecumenical council? 

The Pope is the head of the ecumenical 
council. No ecumenical council can be held 
unless the Pope himself convokes it. In the 
council itself it is the Pope or his representa- 
tives who preside over it. The Pope pre- 
scribes and assigns the matter to be treated 
in the council. He determines the order in 
which it is to be taken up. The Pope can 
transfer, suspend, or dissolve an ecumenical 
council. The decrees of the council must be 
ratified by the Pope before they become bind- 
ing. The laws passed by the council must be 
promulgated by the Pope and they have no 
force or binding power until he promulgates 
them. 

9. What would happen if a pope should 
die while a council was going on? 

Since a body cannot function without its 
head an ecumenical council is automatically 
suspended when the reigning pope either 
resigns or dies. It remains suspended until 
the newly elected pope orders its resumption 
and continuation. The Council of Trent 
which lasted from 1545 to 1563 was headed 
by three successive popes: Paul III, Julius 
HI. and Pius IV who ratified and promul- 
gated its decrees. 

10. Where can one find the official rules 
and regulations which govern the procedure 
of an ecumenical council? 

As in all matters of church discipline, the 
regulations governing the conduct of an 
ecumenical council are found in the Code of 
Canon Law. The second chapter of the sec- 
ond book presents the matter in canons 222 
to 229 inclusive. These canons contain the 
basic law. The papal curia provides more 
particular instructions to the participants 
in the council. 
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11. Could an ecumenical council overrule 
a pope? 

The pope and an ecumenical council are 
intrinsically united. This is in the supreme 
teaching authority of the church. An ecu- 
menical council is unthinkable without its 
head, There just are not two things here. 
The question is not reasonable. It asks 
equivalently if the pope can overrule him- 
self: Can the pope with the council overrule 
the pope without the council? That is why 
there can never be an appeal to a council 
from a ruling of the pope. It would be the 
equivalent of appealing a decision of a court 
to the same court which issued the decision 
in the first place. 

12. Is it true that the Pope is superior to 
a council or vice versa? 

Since the Pope and an ecumenical council 
are intrinsically united, make up one and 
the same teaching authority of the church, 
there can be no possibility of anything being 
inferior or superior. The convocation of an 
ecumenical council is not the creation of a 
new and distinct teaching authority. When 
there is no council in session the Pope and 
the bishops compose the teaching authority 
of the church. When a council is in session 
the Pope and the bishops are physically to- 
gether. It is one and the same essentially. 

13. Who all are to come to this ecumenical 
council and have the right to vote in it? 

First of all there are those who have the 
right to attend and to full deliberative vote 
by canon law. Canon 223 lists all cardinals, 
even those who have not been consecra 
bishops; second, patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, bishops of dioceses, even those who 
are not yet consecrated; thirdly, those who 
are what is known in canon law as prelates 
or abbots “nullius” (Le., one who presides 
over the clergy and the people of a certain 
territory which does not belong to any dio- 
cese); fourth, abbot primates, abbots who 
are superiors of monastic congregations, gen- 
erals of exempt clerical orders, but not those 
of others unless the decree of convocation 
includes them expressly. 


Then there are those who may be called to 
the council but are not provided for by the 
law automatically. These could be titular 
bishops. A titular bishop is one who is con- 
secrated for some work other than being 
bishop of a diocese and he is given title to & 
diocese that actually no longer exists but 
had a bishop at one time. When such 
bishops attend they are to have full delibera- 
tive vote. 

Finally, experts in theology and canon 
law can be especially invited. These are tO 
serve as consulters and advisers to those 
who have the power of decisive vote. To put 
it technically, they have “consultative” but 
not “deliverative” vote. 

Those and those only who have full voting 
power are known as fathers of the co 
even though they be cardinals or archbishops- 

14, Are not religious leaders as, for in- 
stance, the Anglican and Greek schismati¢ 
bishops being invited to attend? 

It is to be noted that the second Vatican 
council is to be one of the Catholic Church. 
It Is not to be, as was the impression given 
by the uninformed popular press, a gen 
mecting of all religious leaders. Only the 
Catholic hierarchy can participate. Pope 
John, it is true, has extended a general in- 
vitation to others to come, but only as ob- 
servers. While the council may well consider 
measures to be taken to bring about the 
union of all men in the Catholic Church, the 
council is not intended to be a summit con- 
ference of all church leaders on an equ 
basis to negotiate a settlement of the prob- 
lem of a pluralistic religious society. The 
council itself will be an internal affair of the 
Catholic Church. 
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Summary of Activities of Committee 
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or 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
happy to submit a summary of the ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs during the 87th Congress. 
The summary is broken down into the 
areas of responsibility of our five sub- 
committees. 

The 87th Congress was my first as 
chairman of this committee, and I am 
deeply indebted to the members of my 
committee on both sides of the aisle 
and to the leadership in the Senate for 
what I believe has been a very construc- 
tive record of accomplishment. 

The committee has responsibility for a 
wide range of subjects. Our jurisdic- 
tion extends from our islands in the Pa- 
cific and Caribbean to the conservation 
and wise utilization of the great natural 
resources in this country. I believe we 

ve accomplished a great deal, and we 
we have truly been successful from the 
Standpoint of the development of our 
Natural resources. Important strides 
have been made by the authorization of 
Breat new water projects in the arid 
areas of the West. Legislation creating 
three new national seashores have been 
enacted into law, thus providing public 
recreational facilities for millions of 

ericans. 

In order to expedite legislation in 
Which more than one subcommittee was 
Concerned, the full committee held hear- 

s and acted on several measures of 
Major importance. These included: 

S. 174, to establish a national wilder- 
Ness preservation system, a measure 
Which had been before two preceding 
Congresses. Hearings were held on the 
Proposal in February 1961. After ex- 
tensive consideration and revision of the 
Provisions of the bill, the committee re- 
Ported it to the Senate favorably on 
July 27. It was passed in the Senate by 
78 to 8 on September 6, after 2 days of 
debate, 

8. 3117, to promote the coordination 
and development of effective Federal and 

tate programs relating to outdoor rec- 
Teation, and to provide financial assist- 
to the States for outdoor recreation 
Planning. This bill, recommended by 
the administration to implement the re- 
Dort of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
Sources Review Commission of January 
0, 1962, was introduced on April 4. 
bss were held May 10 and 11. The 
ya was reported with amendments on 
3, and passed the Senate as 
amended on August 9, 1962. Hearings 
Were also held on S. 3118, a companion 
D ure proposed by the President to 
eo ride for the establishment of a land 
Onservation fund, from which parks 
recreational areas would be ac- 
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quired. Time was not adequate, how- 
ever, to complete committee action on 
this measure, which will receive con- 
tinued attention next year. 

One of the major contributions of our 
committee during the 87th Congress was 
the completion and publication of a 
study on fuels and energy resources. 
This study is an assessment of existing 
knowledge of fuels and energy existing 
in the country. One of the tasks facing 
the committee next year will be to con- 
sider this study and, if it so decides, to 
report to the Senate any conclusions the 
committee might make after careful 
deliberation. 

The committee had before it S. 2246, 
a measure proposed by the President to 
bring about planning for optimum use of 
the water and related resources in all the 
major river basins of the Nation. Hear- 
ings in 1961 revealed opposition to the 
bill centering around concern that the 
rights of the States in relation to water 
might be disturbed. Consideration of 
the bill was extended over the recess to 
permit the Council of State Govern- 
ments to complete a survey of the States 
and perfect its position in relation to the 
matter. Early in 1962 a second hearing 
was held at which the Council of State 
Governments presented the position of 
the States in detail. There has ensued a 
series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the State governments and 
committee staff on a draft of a bill which 
would neither enhance nor diminish the 
rights and responsibilities of éither the 
Federal Government or the States in 
relation to water and related resources. 
These conferences are continuing. It 
now appears hopeful that a measure on 
which there is a considerable possibility 
of agreement will be ready for introduc- 
tion in the 88th Congress. 

The committee has also undertaken 
to assure the implementation of the 
recommendation—No. 3—of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources that the Federal Government 
undertake a greatly expanded and co- 
ordinated program of research on water 
problems. An extensive survey of re- 
search projects on water and related 
resources which are in progress within 
the Federal Government, at land grant 
colleges and State universities, at other 
universities, private foundations, and 
institutions, and by private firms and 
individuals, has been made and will be 
available when the committee reviews its 
consideration of water research in the 
88th Congress. 

There are other tasks which remain 
uncompleted, but I am confident that in 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress 
we shall resume our efforts and continue 
our progress toward greater utilization 
of our human and natural resources. 

I want to reiterate that the committee 
is grateful to the majority leader, Mr. 
ManNsFIELD, for his constant advice and 
invaluable help in the enactment of our 
program, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


The Public Lands Subcommittee con- 
sidered 221 original measures plus 55 
House-passed bills, and enacted a total 
of 78 bills. 
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These bills covered all facets of public 
land administration, including the cre- 
ation of new national parks and seashore 
recreation areas, improved management 
of public lands including national forests 
and parks through land exchange, pur- 
chase, and boundary adjustments, legis- 
lation to deal with the surface use of 
land on unpatented mining claims, the 
definition of land withdrawals for de- 
fense and other purposes, and title con- 
firmation stemming from clouds on title. 

Among the more significant bills en- 
acted were: 

First. Senate Resolution 361, which au- 
thorizes a special Subcommittee on 
Natural Resource Revenues, whose ob- 
ject is to make a review of the entire 
subject area. The subcommittee con- 
sists of Senator Hickey as chairman, 
and Senators CHURCH, METCALF, KUCHEL, 
and ALLOTT. 

Second. S. 3451, which provides the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with the legal tools 
to provide a fair and just means of 
dealing with the use of unpatented min- 
ing claims, which are relinquished or 
invalidated, where the land contains 
residences. The legislation is permissive 
in nature and is designed to meet the 
situation where a hardship would result 
and the public interest not benefited by 
immediate removal of the residence. To 
protect the public interest with equity 
to the residents, the legislation permits 
the Secretary to grant a fee title, life 
estate, or less for an area of not more 
than 5 acres, but in no event more than 
is reasonably needed by the resident, 
The person must have residence since 
July 23, 1955, and must be an owner- 
occupant whose purposes are clearly res- 
idential and where the property is a 
principal place of residence. 

The bill prescribes sale at fair value 
taking into account equities, with reser- 
vation to the United States of mineral 
rights and provision for removal of im- 
provements where less than a fee patent 
is issued. 


Third. S. 4, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Padre Island National 
Seashore, which was reported to the 
Senate with amendments in March 1962, 
and adopted by the Senate April 10. 
The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives September 13, and ap- 
proved by the President September 28, 
1962. 

Fourth. S. 476, to establish the Point 
Reyes National Seashore in the State 
of California, which was passed in the 
Senate in September 1961, by the House 
of Representatives in July 1962, signed 
by the President on September 13, 1962. 

Fifth. S. 857, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Cape Cod National Seashore 
Park. This measure was passed by the 
Senate in June 1961, subsequently passed 
by the House and signed by the Presi- 
dent August 7, 1961. It was the first 
major addition to the national park 
system in a decade and provided for the 
establishment of the Nation’s second 
Federal seashore park. The first was 
Cape Hatteras, established in 1937 as a 
result of a gift of land from the State 
of North Carolina. Point Reyes and 
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Padre Island, mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs, became the third and 
fourth such Federal seashore areas with- 
in the national park system. 

‘Sixth. S. 543, to promote the preserya- 
tion, for the public use and benefit, of 
porticns of the shoreline areas of the 
United States. This measure authorized 
the study of 15 specified areas to provide 
the basis for later consideration of them 
as additional Federal shoreline parks or 
recreational areas. Also authorized was 
an appropriation of $25 million to assist 
States in acquiring shoreline parks. The 
bill directed the Forest Service to survey 
the shores of oceans, lakes, and rivers of 
its jurisdiction for potential recreational 
area sites. The measure passed the Sen- 
ate in August 1961, as reported by the 
subcommittee and full committee. 

The subcommittee reported bills to 
establish two additional major national 
park units: S. 2387, to establish the 
Canyonlands National Park, 332,000 
acres in the State of Utah, and S. 1760, to 
establish the Great Basin National Park 
in the State of Nevada. Both of these 
measures were reported favorably to the 
Senate. The Great Basin Park bill was 
passed by the Senate. Time was too 
short for final action on the Canyonlands 
proposal. The merit of both of these 
proposals assures that they will have 
further consideration as the next Con- 
gress continues to implement the pro- 
gram necessary to meet the country’s 
outdoor recreation facilities require- 
ments. 

A considerable number of measures of 
lesser importance in the park and rec- 
reation field were considered and re- 
ported by the subcommittee. These in- 
cluded S. 77, to establish the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park; S. 55, to authorize establishment 
of the Fort Bowie National Historic Site 
in Arizona; S. 765, to consolidate Vicks- 
burg National Military Park; S. 1775, to 
provide for an addition to Richmond Na- 
tional Battlefield Park in Virginia, and 
numerous others. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
has legislative responsibility over mat- 
ters involving the relations of the Fed- 
eral Government with approximately 
500,000 Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, 
about half of whom reside on reserva- 
tions; over Indian landholdings and res- 
ervations which, subject to varying 
degrees of Federal control, total approxi- 
mately 52 million acres in 29 States; and 
over the administration of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In addition the In- 
dian health and sanitation program 
supervised by the Division of Indian 
Health in the U.S. Public Health Service 
is of concern to the subcommittee. 

Of the 120 measures referred to the 
subcommittee, 55 were reported and 49 
were enacted. 

The following Indian bills of general 
applicability throughout Indian country 
were enacted or passed by the Senate 
during 1961-62: 

S. 108, ANDERSON, GOLDWATER; Amends 
section 1 of the 1955 Leasing Act to per- 
mit leases of Indian lands for educa- 
tional, recreational, business, and so 
forth, purposes for up to 99 years, 
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Present law limits leases to 25 years. 
Ninety-nine year leases have been ex- 
tended to the Navajos and Palm Springs 
Indians, California. Longer term leases 
are needed in order to enable lessees to 
obtain financing for the type of devel- 
opment contemplated. S. 108 passed the 
Senate March 30, 1961, but was not acted 
on in the House. 

Public Law 87-273, ANDERSON (S. 200): 
Amends the Indian Vocational Training 
Act of 1956 by increasing the $3.5 million 
authorization for this program to $7.5 
million. 

Public Law 87-48, CHURCH (S. 751): 
Amends the Indian Claims Commission 
Act of 1946 to provide for a 5-year exten- 
sion in the life of the Commission from 
April 10, 1962, to April 10, 1967. Addi- 
tional time is needed to complete action 
on approximately 468 dockets pending 
before the Commission. 

Public Law 87-250, METCALF, MANS- 
FIELD (S. 1540): As introduced in the 
Senate, S. 1540 would have amended the 
act of June 18, 1934—Wheeler-Howard 
Act—by deleting the $10 million author- 
ization in the revolving credit loan pro- 
vision and providing for an open-end au- 
thorization. Senate action increased the 
$10 million to $35 million and provided 
for a merging of the Navajo-Hopi funds 
and the Oklahoma fund with the gen- 
eral fund. In a House-Senate confer- 
ence it was agreed to increase the $10 
million limit to $20 million and delete 
the merger provision. 

Public Law 87-282, Cuurcy (S. 1719): 
This law amends title 23 of the United 
States Code to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept the cooperation 
of any State, county, or local subdivision 
in connection with the construction of 
Indian reservation roads and bridges. 
Such cooperation will ordinarily be in 
8 of contributions or materials, or 

Public Law 87-283, Cuurcn (S. 1768): 
Permits the payment to tribes of un- 
claimed per capita payments arising 
from income to tribes from various 
sources, such as treaty agreements, oil 
and gas leases, and so forth. In many 
cases these payments have lain in the 
Treasury for many years and will never 
be collected. The law restores the funds 
for tribal use. 

Public Law 87-279, MANSFIELD, MET- 
cal (S. 1501) : Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract for the sale, 
operation, maintenance, repair, or relo- 
cation of Government-owned utility sys- 
tems—except utility systems operated as 
part of an irrigation system used in the 
ad tration of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Provides that the Secretary 
shall not execute any contracts until the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House and the Senate have 
been notified and furnished a proposed 
contract and supporting data. 

Public Law 87-417, Cuuncn (S. 1299), 
by request: Amends a 1952 statute to in- 
crease from 20 to 50 acres the size of 
surplus Indian school properties which 
the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to convey to local school districts 
or public agencies, 

Public Law 87-23, CHunck (S. 1297), 
by request: Authorizes the members of 
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the Indian arts and crafts board to re- 
ceive per diem payments at the same 
rate that is paid to other persons serv- 
ing the Federal Government without 
compensation. 

ARIZONA 


Public Law 87-150, GOLDWATER (S. 54): 
Grants 81 acres of land in Arizona to the 
Cocopah Indians to be held in trust as 
other tribal lands. It was originally be- 
lieved that the subject land was included 
within the reservation, and the law 
secures to the Indians lands it was 
always believed were a part of their 
reservation. 

Public Law 87-627, KUCHEL, Gorp- 
WATER, ENGLE (S. 1208): This legislation 
has two purposes. First, it extends to 
certain lands of the Colorado River In- 
dian Reservation in California provi- 
sions of a 1960 act which authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease lands 
on the Arizona side of the reservation. 
Second, it enlarges the permissible term 
of leases up to a maximum of 99 years 
in order to bring new-investments and 
development on the reservation that will 
greatly benefit the Indians. 

CALIFORNIA 


Private Law 87-145 (H.R. 1593): Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey by a quitclaim deed to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society all 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States in 714 acres of land on the Big 
Sandy Rancheria, Calif., and to accept 
in exchange therefor a conveyance in fee 
simple to the United States by the mis- 
sion of 124% acres which will become a 
part of the Rancheria. 

Public Law 87-35 (H.R. 2195): Con- 
veys, without compensation, all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
and the Pala Band of Indians in three- 
quarters of an acre of land on the Pala 
Indian Reservation in California to the 
diocese of San Diego Education & Wel- 
fare Corp. to be used for educational pur- 
poses. The conveyance will be subject 
to reversion of title if the land ceases to 
be used for this purpose. 

H.R. 567: Permits Indian lands on the 
Torres-Martinez Reservation in River- 
side County, Calif., to be leased for busi- 
ness and various other purposes for % 
term of 99 years or less instead of, as at 
present, for 25 years with right of re- 
newal for another 25 years. Grazing 
leases, if any, will continue to be for a 
term of 10 years or less. This legislation 
pending on Senate calendar at adjourn- 


ment. 
COLORADO 


Public Law 87- (HR. 8113) (S. 3714), 
CARROLL: Permits Indian lands on the 
Southern Ute Reservation to be leased 
for business and various other purposes 
for a term of 99 years or less instead of, 
as at present, for 25 years with right of 
renewal for an additional 25 years- 
Grazing leases, if any, will continue to 
be for a term of 10 years or less. Such 
authority is needed in order to encourage 
the type of commercial development 
which, it is expected, will materialize on 
the Southern Ute Reservation following 
construction of Navajo Dam and Reser- 
voir, a project which was authorized sev- 
eral years ago and is now under con- 
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struction. Some of the sites upon which 
development is anticipated adjoin land 
included in the reservoir. 

Public Law 87- (H.R. 9342) (S. 37130, 
CARROLL: Provides for an exchange of 
lands between the United States and 
the Southern Ute Tribe of southwestern 
Colorado in connection with the con- 
Struction of the Navajo Dam and Reser- 
voir. Some 707.5 acres of Indian land 
located within the boundaries of the 
reservation are needed for the Navajo 
Dam and Reservoir unit of the Colo- 
rado River storage project authorized 
by the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105). 
The tribe desires to exchange this acre- 
age for public land instead of selling it. 
Accordingly, 2.200 acres on the Archu- 
leta Mesa immediately adjoining the 
eastern boundary of the reservation have 
been designated for exchange. Pro- 
vides that the lands conveyed to the 
United States will not be utilized for pub- 
lic recreational facilities without the 
approval of the Southern Ute Tribal 
Council. 

FLORIDA 

Public Law 87-375 (H.R. 3575): Per- 
Mits leases of Indian land on the Dania 
Reservation in Florida for business and 
Other purposes to be made for a term 
of 99 years or less instead of the present 
25 years with right of renewal for an- 
Other 25 years. Grazing leases, if any, 
Will continue to be for a term of not to 
exceed 10 years. The legislation is 
Needed in order to permit development 
of lands lying in an expanding business 
and tourist area. 

IDAHO 

Public Law 87-232, CHURCH (S. 322); 
Makes axailable to the Nez Perce Tribe 
Of Idaho the unexpended balances in two 
Special accounts in the Treasury total- 
ing $6,400, the balance of a $1,626,000 
Dayment to the tribe for iands ceded to 
the United States in 1894. All of the 
Moneys were distributed per capita many 
years ago except for the small balance 
that is still in the account. The bal- 
ance in the second account is the re- 

er of the interest that has accu- 
Mulated on the principal account. 

Public Law 87-154, CRuncn (S. 1294): 
The purpose is first, to approve an order 
or the Secretary of the Interior elemi- 
nating certain lands from the Fort Hall 

irrigation project; second, to 
poange the size of the project as defined 
t the act of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1167), 
rom 47,044.63 acres to 47,064.63 acres 
authorize the Secretary to redesig- 
A te the irrigable acreage from time to 
ime within the limits of the total figure; 
tow third, to increase the duty of water 
be furnished project lands by 0.5 acre- 
Oot per acre per year. 
Aube Law 87-24, CHURCH (S. 1295): 
Bon hertzes the distribution of a $4,177,- 
ee judgment recovered by the tribe 
ainst the United States in Indian 
ims Commission docket No. 175-A, 
tees expenses of litigation and attorney 
Bene Divides the funds between the Nez 
Kia €e Tribe of Idaho and the Confed- 
ted Tribes of the Colville Reservation, 
ae In addition, provides for the 
e division—86.6 percent to the Nez 
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Perce and 13.4 percent to the Colvilles— 
in connection with any other judgment 
awarded to either group. 

KANSAS 


Public Law 87-503, CHURCH (S. 2893), 
by request: Vests. title in the Prairie 
Band of Potawatomi Indians, Kansas, to 
a 10-acre tract of land now excess to the 
needs of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The land in question was purchased in 
1912 with funds belonging to the Prairie 
Band of Potawatomi Indians and was 
used for agency purposes. Title to the 
land was taken in the name of the United 
States with the result that the United 
States, while holding legal title to the 
land, does so as trustee for the tribe. 

MINNESOTA 


Public Law 87-445, CHURCH (S. 2895), 
by request: Authorizes the conveyance 
of 4.78 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Mille Lacs Reserva- 
tion to the Little Flower Mission of the 
St. Cloud diocese for recreational facili- 
ties and other uses beneficial to the local 
Indians, 


Public Law 87-446, CHURCH (S. 3018): 
Permits the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the concurrence of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe, to convey 39 acres of 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian 
Reservation to the SS. Mary and Joseph 
Church, Sawyer, Minn., for church and 
cemetery expansion, 

MONTANA 

S. 1316. METCALF, MANSFIELD: As 
amended, S. 1316 would improve the land 
tenure patterns on the Fort Belknap 
Indian Reservation by authorizing the 
tribe to sell tribal lands to members of 
the community, and to exchange tribal 
land for trust or restricted land owned 
by members of the community in order to 
block out economic farms and ranches. 
Existing statutes prohibit Indian tribes 
from selling tribal lands to individual 
enrolled Indians. No action taken on 
S. 1316 in House Interior Committee. 

S. 1912, METCALF, MANSFIELD: Increases 
the appropriation authorization for the 
completion of the construction of the 
irrigation and power systems of the Flat- 
head Indian irrigation project, Montana, 
to $6,200,000. Additional construction is 
necessary to complete the irrigation and 
power facilities through extension and 
rehabilitation of the canal and lateral 
systems and of the power and electric 
service lines. Bill awaiting action of 
House Interior Committee at adjourn- 
ment. 

Public Law 87-237, MANSFIELD, MET- 
cALF (S. 2216): Authorizes the transfer 
of project works in three units of the 
Fort Belknap Indian irrigation project 
to an organization of landowners whose 
lands are served by the units. Follow- 
ing the conveyance of the project works, 
the landowners will have complete re- 
sponsibility for the operation and main- 
tenance of the works. The bill also 
provides for the cancellation of $24,- 
859,44 of delinquent operation and main- 
tenance charges. It is the Indians’ re- 
quest that title to the works on the three 
units be transferred in the belief that 
they can operate and maintain the works 
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more economically than the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Public Law 87-287, METCALF, MANS- 
FIELD (S. 2224): Modifies and clarifies a 
section of the act of June 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 
690), as amended, which relates to min- 
eral deposits on the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation, first, by permitting 
leases to be entered into in accordance 
with the act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 
347; 25 U.S.C, 396a-f) ; second, by pro- 
viding that mineral rights may go to an 
allottee’s devisees, as well as the allottee 
himself and his heirs, when the tribal 
interest ends in 1976 and that the own- 
ership of the allottee, his heirs, or 
devisees in 1976 shall be subject to then 
outstanding leases; third, by providing 
that no conveyance of the surface of the 
land, whether heretofore or hereafter 
made and regardless of reference or lack 
of reference to minerals, shall carry with 
it mineral rights; and, fourth, by pro- 
viding that the Indian allottee or his 
successors in interest shall take a trust 
title in the minerals unless the surface of 
the land is held in fee. 

NEBRASKA 


Public Law 87-235, Curtis (S. 1518): 
Provides for the disposition of a judg- 
ment awarded the Omaha Tribe of In- 
dians by the Indian Claims Commission. 
The amount of the award was $2,900,000, 
which was appropriated by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1960 
and deposited in the Federal Treasury. 
Attorney’s fees and expenses reduced the 
net amount of the judgment to $2,648,- 
581, which is drawing 4 percent interest. 
The current balance amounts to $2,722,- 
288. Directs the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to prepare a roll that includes all 
persons eligible to share in the judgment 
and makes that roll the official member- 
ship roll of the tribe. Provides that the 
judgment fund shall be used to make a 
per capita payment of not more than 
$750 to each enrolled member and that 
the balance, estimated at about $1,200,- 
000, may be used for other purposes au- 
thorized by the tribal council and 
approved by the Secretary. 

Public Law 87-629, CHURCH, by re- 
quest (S. 3174): The act provides, first, 
for the preparation of a tribal roll of 
members of the Ponca Tribe of Native 
Americans of Nebraska; second, for the 
division of the tribal assets among the 
enrolled members; and finally, for termi- 
nation of Federal supervision and con- 
trol over tribal affairs. All tribal prop- 
erty will be disposed of within 3 years or 
as soon thereafter as practicable. The 
estimated value of this property is ap- 
proximately $105,000. Each member of 
the tribe will be entitled to buy not more 
than 5 acres of tribal land for homesite 
purposes at current market value. The 
remainder of the tribal land is to be sold. 
Property distributed onder the act will 
not be subject to Federal or State in- 
come tax at the time of distribution, 


NEVADA 


Public Law 87-229, BIELE, Cannon (S. 
2016): Declares that the title to the 
minerals underlying 168254 acres of land 
added to the Walker River Reservation 
by secretarial order dated September 25, 
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1936, are held in trust by the United 
States for the tribe. Mineral patents 
and claims validly initiated before pas- 
sage of the bill are not affected. Also 
provides for the leasing of the minerals 
under the general tribal Mineral Leasing 
Act of May 11, 1938. The tribe already 
owns the minerals in 142,503 acres of 
other tribal lands. 
NEW MEXICO 


Public Law 87-231, CHAVEZ, ANDERSON 
(S. 203) : Declares that the United States 
holds in trust for the Pueblos of Santa 
Ana, Zia, Jemez, San Felipe, Santo Do- 
mingo, Cochiti, Isleta, and San Ildefonso 
approximately 69,706 acres of public 
domain lands, subject to valid existing 
rights. Authorizes the Secretary of. the 
Interior to acquire by exchange any 
lands or interests therein within the 
Pueblo land consolidation areas, and to 
convey in exchange therefor any unap- 
propriated public lands within the State 
of New Mexico, or, with the consent of 
the Pueblo authorities, any Pueblo tribal 
lands or interests therein. Directs the 
Indian Claims Commission to determine 
the extent to which the value of the title 
conveyed thereunder should or should 
not be set off against any claim against 
the United States determined by the 
Commission. The lands are grazing 
lands used by the Indians exclusively and 
continuously over the past 20 years under 
free use permit. By transferring title 
BLM would be relieved of the burden 
of administering these lands. Present 
maintenance is difficult and complicated 
by the existence of intermingled and sur- 
rounding tribal trust lands. The econ- 
omy of the Pueblos is largely dependent 
on livestock operations on these and 
other trust lands. Donations of these 
lands to the Pueblos will foster the initia- 
tion and continuation of better soil con- 
servation practices in the entire area 
through the use of tribal funds and ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Public Law 87-687, ANDERSON (S. 
2686) : Corrects two errors in a long list 
of land descriptions in Public Law 87- 
231 donating certain public domain to 
Pueblo Indians in New Mexico. When 
the original legislation, S. 203, passed 
the Senate and House, it was correct, and 
the errors apparently occurred at the 
time of enrollment. 

Public Law 87-416, ANDERSON (S. 201): 
Donates approximately 610 acres of fed- 
erally owned land in New Mexico to the 
Zuni Tribe. This acreage is a part of a 
larger tract acquired in 1937 by the 
United States under the provisions of 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Act. By 
the act of August 13, 1949, several thou- 
sand acres of these Federal lands were 
donated to the Zuni Tribe. The 610 
acres were not donated since the land 
was then being used for administrative 
purposes in connection with the Zuni 
livestock enterprise. The land is com- 
pletely surrounded by Zuni land and is 
used by the tribe for grazing purposes. 
The Department of the Interior has no 
further use for the tract. 

Public Law 87-288, ANDERSON, by re- 
quest (S. 2241): Donates to the Jicarilla 
Apache Tribe 391.43 acres of federally 
owned land in the State of New Mexico. 
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The land donated is needed by the Jica- 
rilla Tribe in order to control a water- 
shed on which the tribe is dependent for 
its domestic water supply. The land 
consists of four tracts, three of which 
border the original eastern boundary of 
the reservation and all of which are sur- 
rounded by or adjacent to other tribal 
lands purchased for the Jicarillas by the 
United States in the 1940’s. The four 
tracts are key tracts for the water system 
that serves the Jicarilla Agency, the In- 
dian boarding school dormitory, the 
Dulce Public School, the Public Health 
Service facilities, and the tribal housing 
and development program. The Indian 
Claims Commission is directed to deter- 
mine the extent to which the value of 
the title conveyed should or should not 
be set off against any claim against the 
United States determined by the Com- 
mission. 

Public Law 87-696, ANDERSON (S. 
2971): Declares that 7 acres of Federal 
lands on the Jicarilla Iadian Reserva- 
tion in New Mexico shall be held in trust 
for the tribe. The lands are within the 
boundaries of the reservation. The 
lands were purchased by the United 
States in 1931. Improvements consist- 
ing of lookout towers, two cabins, and 
two concrete cisterns, were transferred 
to the tribe in 1953. The tribe desires 
the land for forest fire protection pur- 
poses in connection with its sustained- 
yield forest management program. The 
right to use the lands and improvements 
thereon in the administration of tribal 
affairs is reserved to the United States. 
The Indian Claims Commission is di- 
rected to consider a possible setoff of the 
value of the lands donated against any 
tribal claim. 


NEW YORE 


Public Law 87-230, KEATING, JAVITS 
(S. 344) : Amends the Seneca Leasing Act 
of August 14, 1950 (64 Stat, 442), in two 
respects. First, it allows the Seneca Na- 
tion more discretion than now exists with 
respect to the use of funds derived from 
lease on its reservations in New York. 
Second, it permits the Council of the 
Seneca Nation to grant easements and 
rights-of-way across its lands. The act 
gives the Senecas greater leeway in the 
handling of transactions involving their 
lands and the use of lease income. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Public Law 87-519, Ervin, JORDAN (S. 
3224): Conveys in trust to the eastern 
band of Cherokee Indians of North Caro- 
lina 22.71 acres of federally owned school 
land and improvements thereon. The 
land is no longer needed for Federal pur- 
poses. Its use by the tribe will be for 
a council house, parking space, and 
homes for Indians. The Indian Claims 
Commission is directed to consider 
whether to set off the value of the lands 
against any tribal claim. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Public Law 87-695, BURDICK, YOUNG of 
North Dakota (S. 1161): Gives permis- 
sion to the Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to 
graze stock without charge on such for- 
mer Indian land acquired by the United 
States for Garrison Dam and Reservoir 
as the Secretary of the Army determines 
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is not devoted to recreational or other 
beneficial uses. By the act of October 
29, 1949 (63 Stat. 1062) the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired approximately 152,000 
acres of individual and tribal Indian land 
for the Garrison project. The Indians 
were paid $12,605,625 for all of the right, 
title, and interest in the lands, including 
intangible damages. Approximately 
52,000 acres of the total amount of In- 
dian land taken is suited to grazing. 
The grazing permission will materially 
benefit and stabilize the Indian livestock 
industry which was severely restricted by 
the construction of the Garrison 
project. 
OKLAHOMA 

Private Law 87-102 (H.R. 4500): Do- 
nates to the heirs of Anthony Bourbon- 
nais in an unrestricted status approxi- 
mately thirty-six one-hundredths of 1 
acre of land in Pottawatomie County, 
Okla. The land is a narrow strip lying 
between the Bourbonnais Indian allot- 
ment and an adjoining State highway. 
Until a recent survey indicated the con- 
trary, it was assumed that the acreage 
was part of the allotment, and it was so 
treated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The act is needed to overcome the prob- 
lems raised by the survey. The United 
States reserves a right of access across 
such land whenever such land is needed 
for public purposes, 

Public Law 87-205 (H.R. 5964): Au- 
thorizes the use and distribution of funds 
already appropriated to satisfy a judg- 
ment of the Indian Claims Commission 
in favor of the Potawatomi Nation of 
Indians. The judgment, based on in- 
adequate consideration for Potawatomi 
land in Iowa and Kansas which was 
ceded to the United States in 1846, 
amounted to about $3,288,975 less liti- 
gation costs and attorney fees of $312,- 
052. Under the act the prairie band will 
receive 75% 180 of the award and the citi- 
zens band will receive 149% 180 of the 
judgment. This proportion arises from 
an 1873 agreement in which the two 
bands agreed to divide the assets of the 
nation on the basis of the relative num- 
ber of their enrolled members. Per 
capita distributions, if any are made, are 
not subject to Federal or State income 
tax. 

Public Law 87-284, CHURCH, by request 
(S. 1807): Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey the title to two 
homestead sites located within the Chi- 
locco Indian Industrial School Reserve 
in Oklahoma upon completion of pay- 
ments required by existing homestead 
agreements. The two homesteads, each 
containing 5 acres, have been declared 
excess to the needs of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Public Law 87-609 (H.R. 12355): EX- 
tends by 3 years the time within which 
certain provisions of the act of August 
25, 1959, are to be carried out. The 1959 
act provided the rules governing com- 
pletion of disposition of the assets of the 
Choctaw Tribe. Under the 1959 law the 
Secretary of the Interior was directed to 
dispose of the lands—except a one-h 
mineral interest—belonging to the Choc- 
taw Tribe and held by the United States 
in trust for the tribe or subject to a re- 
striction against alienation imposed bY 
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the United States. A legal entity was to 
be organized under the laws of Okla- 
homa, as the successor in interest to the 
Choctaw Tribe to hold the reserved min- 
eral interest, and if it so chose, to take 
title to the Choctaw lands. The tribe 
has had to engage in several lawsuits 
in order to protect its claims with respect 
to tribal land that is to be disposed of. 
Additional litigation is in contemplation, 
This, plus unforeseen problems in or- 
8anizing a suitable entity to take over 
tribal assets, makes necessary an exten- 
Sion of the time allowed under the 1959 
act, 

Public Law 87- (H.R.11590) (S. 3250, 
MONRONEY-KERR) : Provides for the per 
Capita distribution of an appropriation 
heretofore made in satisfaction of a 
judgment awarded the Cherokee Tribe 
of Indians of Oklahoma by the Indian 
Claims Commission. The fund amounts 
to nearly $14,800,000 less offsets, attor- 
heys’ fees and expenses. About 42,000 
enrollees or their heirs are potentially 
€ntitled to share in the distribution. The 
net amount available for distribution will 
thus average about $283 for each en- 
rollee. The act will simplify distribution 
Problems and eliminate the necessity of 
distributing shares which are so small 
as not to warrant the expense involved, 
free recipients of distributive shares from 

Possibility of income tax liability, and 
t the effects which the distribution 
Might otherwise have on social security 
eligibility. Cost of distribution will be 
borne by the tribe. 
OREGON 


S. 3342, CRunck, by request: Approves 
an order of the Secretary of the Interior 
Canceling irrigation charges against non- 
Indian-owned lands under the Klamath 
Indian irrigation project, Oregon. The 
act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 719), 
terminating the Klamath Indian Tribe 
authorized the adjustment or cancella- 

of reimbursable construction, opera- 
and maintenance charges against 
the Indian land on the Klamath irriga- 
project. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, by an order on April 10, 1961, can- 
Celed a total of $266,619.64 of construc- 
and operation and maintenance 
Costs on Indian land. This bill would 
ust or cancel reimbursable charges 
non-Indian lands within the 
Klamath project in accordance with the 
75 of June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1803), 
hare requires onal approval. 
total of $329,301.86 in construction 
and $72,138.69 in operation and 
costs is canceled on the 
n Indian land, The effect of the bill 
to place the non-Indian landowners on 
Project in the same position as the 
indian owners. S. 3342 was reported by 
* House Interior Committee but failed 
enactment. 
1200 17 Law 87-202 (H.R. 5235) (S. 
Cont Morse-NevuBerGeR): Permits the 
8 nfederated Tribes of the Warm 
nee Reservation of Oregon to acquire 
reger land situated within the 
in rration boundaries and to take title 

a t status. The reservation con- 
about 600,000 acres, of which about 
acres are held by non-Indian own- 
Of these 3,700 acres only a 313- 
tract is immediately desirable to 


3.700 
ers, 
acre 
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the Warm Springs Indians. This tract 
includes the Kahneeta Hot Springs which 
have been commercially operated by 
non-Indian owners for many years. The 
tract is for sale—appraised value of 
$165,000—and the tribe has an option 
to purchase it to be operated as a tribal 
enterprise. Annual appropriation acts 
of the Department of the Interior have 
contained a provision prohibiting the 
use of tribal funds for the acquisition 
of land or water rights within the State 
of Oregon if the acquisition would re- 
sult in the property being exempted 
from taxation. This act will permit the 
acquisition of fee land within the reser- 
vation notwithstanding this provision. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Public Law 87-379 (H.R. 3572) (S. 630, 
Cask of South Dakota): Places in trust 
status 1,276.25 acres of federally owned 
lands on the Crow Creek Indian Reserva- 
tion. The land was purchased in 1944 
with Federal funds for cattle-raising 
activities at the Crow Creek Indian 
school which closed in 1954. The tribe 
will lose much of its present land in 
connection with the construction of Big 
Bend Dam on the Missouri River, and 
the lands donated by this act will pro- 
vide some homesites for dislocated 
Indians. The Indian Claims Commis- 
sion is directed to consider whether value 
of these lands should or should not be 
set off against any claim the tribe may 
have. 

Public Law 87-734 (H.R. 5144) (S. 
1251, Murr and Casx of South Dakota): 
Reimburses individual Indian land- 
owners and the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe 
in South Dakota for the trust lands ac- 
quired by the United States for the con- 
struction and operation of the Big Bend 
Dam and Reservoir on the Missouri 
River. Compensates the tribe and its 
members for treaty and tribal damanges, 
and provides for the improvement of the 
social and economic conditions of the 
members of the Lower Brule Sioux Tribe. 

Takes the entire outstanding interest, 
including gravel but excluding oil, gas, 
and other minerals, in 14,299.03 acres 
of tribal and individual trust land and 
such interest as the tribe may have in 
the bed of the Missouri River for which 
the United States will pay $825,000 from 
funds appropriated for Big Bend Dam. 
The Government will also pay, by way 
of intangible and indirect damages, 
$400,715 in settlement of all claims, 
rights, and demands of the tribe and 
individual Indians arising from the 
taking. This figure includes $26,910 
for the tribe's interests in the bed of the 
river. Out of the $400,715, not to exceed 
$247,325, will be available to pay the 
expenses and losses incident to moving 
and relocating members of the tribe di- 
rectly affected by the taking. 

Authorizes the appropriation of 
$1,968,750 for rehabilitation funds for 
development of individual and family 
plans, relocating, reestablishing, and 
providing other assistance designed to 
improve the economic and social condi- 
tions of approximately 900 enrolled 
members of the tribe, both on and off 
the reservation. This is the largest sum 
per capita ever recommended for re- 
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habilitation purposes, but in view of the 
need and the fact that the Lower Brule 
Tribe has twice been called upon to give 
up its best bottom land for dam pur- 
poses, a generous rehabilitation program 
is warranted. 

The act also provides for expenditures 
of approximately $1,300,000 by the 
United States for the following pur- 
poses: 

First. The relocation and reconstruc- 
tion of the town of Lower Brule to take 
the place of the present town of Lower 
Brule which will be inundated by Big 
Bend Dam. 

Second. Relocation and reestablish- 
ment of Indian cemeteries, tribal monu- 
ments, and shrines within the taking 
area. 

Third. Construction of replacement 
roads and replacement or reconstruction 
of existing essential governmental and 
agency facilities. 

Fourth. Expenses of the tribal coun- 
cil incurred in connection with the tak- 
ing of the land for the Big Bend proj- 
ect, not to exceed $75,000, including ap- 
praiser fees and the fees and expenses of 
the tribal attorney. 

The act confers on members of the 
tribe the following rights or privileges: 

First. To remain on and use the lands 
taken until required to vacate. 

Second. To cut and remove timber and 
to salvage the improvements. 

Third. To graze stock without charge 
on the former trust land acquired by the 
United States between the water level 
of the reservoir and the taking line to 
the extent that this land is not devoted 
to other beneficial uses as determined by 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Fourth. To have free access to the 
shoreline of the reservoir including, as 
a part thereof, the right to hunt and 
fish subject to regulations. 

The act contains authority to pur- 
chase land and to sell tribal land for the 
purposes of first, providing substitute 
land for individual Indians who owned 
land within the teking area of Fort Ran- 
dall or Big Bend projects; second, con- 
solidating land holdings; and, third, 
eliminating fractionated heirship inter- 
ests within the reservation. 

Public Law 87-735 (H.R. 5165) (8. 
1252, Case of South Dakota, end 
Muxpr): Reimburses individual Indian 
landowners and the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribe for the trust lands acquired by 
the United States for the construction 
and operation of the Big Bend Dam and 
Reservoir on the Missouri River, com- 
pensates the tribe and its members for 
treaty and tribal damages, and provides 
for the improyement of the social and 
economic conditions of the members of 
the tribe. 

The act takes the entire outstanding 
interest, including gravel but excluding 
oii, gas, and other minerals, in 6,233.57 
acres of tribal and individual trust land. 
It also takes such interest as the tribe 
may have in the bed of the Missouri 
River. 

As compensation for the lands, the 
United States will pay $355,000 from 
funds appropriated for Big Bend Dam, 
The Government will also pay, by way 
of intangible and indirect damages, 
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$209,302 in settlement of all claims, 
rights, and demands of the tribe and 
individual Indians arising from the tak- 
ing. This figure includes $13,890 for 
the tribe’s interests in the bed of the 
river. 

The act also authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $3,802,500 for rehabilitation 
through family plans, relocation, and 
other assistance designed to improve the 
economic and social conditions of 1,800 
enrolled members of the tribe, on and off 
the reservation. The rehabilitation fund 
is the largest sum per capita ever rec- 
ommended for this purpose, but in view 
of the need and the fact that the Crow 
Creek Tribe has twice been called upon 
to give up its best bottom land for dam 
purposes, a generous program is war- 
ranted. 

The act provides for expenditures of 
approximately $590,000 for the following 
purposes: 

First. The location and construction 
of a Fort Thompson townsite, including 
a community center. 

Second. Relocation and reestablish- 
ment of Indian cemeteries, tribal monu- 
ments, and shrines within the taking 
area. 
| Third. Construction of replacement 
roads and replacement or reconstruction 
of existing essential governmental and 
agency facilities. 
| Fourth, Expenses of the tribal coun- 
cil incurred in connection with the tak- 
ing of the land for the Big Bend project, 
not to exceed $75,000, including fees of 
an appraiser and fees and expenses of 
the tribal attorney. 

The act confers on members of the 
tribe the following rights or privileges: 
First. To remain on and use the lands 
taken until required to vacate. 
Second. To cut and remove timber and 
to salvage the improvements on the 
lands taken. 

Third. To graze stock without charge 
on the former trust land acquired by the 
United States to the extent that this 
land is not devoted to other beneficial 
uses as determined by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Fourth. To have free access to the 
shoreline of the reservoir including, as a 
part thereof, the right to hunt and fish 
subject. to regulations. 

The act contains authority to purchase 
land and to sell tribal land for the pur- 
poses of first providing substitute land 
for individual Indians who owned land 
within the taking area of Fort Randall 
or Big Bend projects; second, consoli- 
dating landholdings; and third, elimi- 
nating fractionated heirship interests 
within the reservation. 

UTAH 


Public Law 87-698, Moss (S. 1924): 
Amends the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion Termination Act of August 27, 1954, 
which provided for the division of Ute 
tribal assets between the mixed-blood 
and the fullblood members and the ter- 
mination of Federal trust over the prop- 
erty of the mixed-blood members. Sec- 
tion 10 of the Termination Act excepted 
from the division and retained in com- 
mon ownership all mineral rights and all 
claims against the United States, and the 
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Ute Development Corp. handles the as- 
sets and distributes income from the un- 
divided tribal property. Public Law 
87-698 will insure that the mixed-bloods’ 
corporation stock will not be lost by be- 
ing offered as security for minor debts 
so long as the stock remains in the own- 
ership of the original stockholder or his 
heirs or legatees. The stock will not be 
subject to mortgage, hypothecation, exe- 
cution, or similar process. 

WASHINGTON 


Public Law 87-298 (H.R. 8236) (S. 
2123, Jackson, by request): Provides for 
the disposition of a $1 million judg- 
ment—less attorney fees and expenses— 
recovered by one of the Confederated 
Tribes in Indian Claims Commission 
docket 181. The provisions of the act 
also cover such amounts, if any, as may 
be awarded in several other dockets 
pending before the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. Any per capita distribution 
that may be made under the provisions 
of the bill will not be subject to Federal 
or State income tax. 

Public Law 87- , Jackson (S. 507): 
Sets aside in trust approximately 85 
acres of land within the Quinaielt Reser- 
vation for the benefit of the Quinaielt 
Tribe. The lands were purchased by the 
United States for lighthouse purposes in 
1914. The lands are now excess to Fed- 
eral needs. The act directs the Indian 
Claims Commission to determine the 
extent to which the value of the title 
conveyed to the Indians should or should 
not be set off against any claim against 
the United States determined by the 
Commission. 

S. 2087, Jackson, by request: Directs 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
to the State of Washington, without con- 
sideration, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in approxi- 
mately 14.56 acres of federally owned 
land located on the Quinault Reserva- 
tion, together with the improvements 
and utilities located on the land. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary to donate to the 
State of Washington federally owned 
equipment that is now in the possession 
of the State under a fire protection 
agreement. The land, buildings, and 
equipment have a total value of approxi- 
mately $92,267. S. 2087 passed the Sen- 
ate July 27, 1961, but was not acted upon 
by the House Interior Committee. 

WISCONSIN 

Public Law 87-25, CHURCH, by request 
(S. 1298): Permits the Secretary to re- 
voke in part or in entirety the school 
and agency farm reserve on the Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation in Wisconsin. 
The act of May 19, 1924, reserved approx- 
imately 700 acres of land in certain des- 
ignated sections of the Lac du Flambeau 
Reservation for a school and agency 
farm. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
still needs for administrative purposes 
about 15 acres; the balance is no longer 
needed and will be restored to its prior 
status of triballand. It will then be sub- 
ject to regulations that are applicable to 
such land. The bill is so drawn that if 
the 15 acres, or any part of them, become 
surplus, they can also be removed from 
reserve status. 


October 25 


Public Law 87-432 (H.R. 4130) (S. 870, 
Proxmirke and WILEY): Provides finan- 
cial assistance to Menominee County, 
Wis., for a transitional period after April 
30, 1961, by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior, notwithstanding the 
Menominee Termination Act of 1954, to 
make grants either to the State of Wis- 
consin for distribution to the county or 
town of Menominee or directly to the 
county or town, for contributions to joint 
school district costs up to a maximum of 
$660,000 over a 5-year period. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is authorized to 
construct such sanitation facilities on the 
former Menominee Reservation as he 
finds are reasonable and justified and to 
expend for this purpose not more than 
$438,000. 

The purpose of the act is to lessen the 
impact of termination of Federal serv- 
ices to this group of Indians and to aid 
the new Menominee County in providing 
services to its citizens. 

WYOMING 


Public Law 87-516 (H.R. 3444) (S. 536, 
Hickey and McGee): Approves an order 
of the Secretary adjusting, deferring, and 
canceling certain irrigation charges 
against non-Indian-owned lands on the 
Wind River Indian irrigation project in 
Wyoming. The act of June 22, 1936, au- 
thorizes the Secretary to cancel, adjust, 
and defer water charges in whole or in 
part or to enter into contracts if depart- 
mental investigations prove them to be 
too high for the farms to be profitably 
operated. The act provides that his 
determination shall not be effective until 
approved by act of Congress. 

An investigation of the Wind River 
project was completed in 1956 and three 
scheduled of cancellation involving 103 
owners and charges of $36,439 plus ac- 
crued interest were submitted to Con- 
gress with the required findings. This 
act will ratify the Secretary’s order and 
thus complete the cancellations and 
deferments. 

OTHER SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIONS 


Indian heirship: One of the most im- 
portant problems on which the subcom- 
mittee acted during the 87th Congress 
related to a legislative solution to the 
complicated problem of multiple owner- 
ship of Indian allotted lands. Follow- 
ing the completion of an exhaustive 
study of the subject in the 86th Congress 
which was printed and widely distrib- 
uted, Senator CHURCH introduced S. 
1392. Hearings were held on this bill on 
August 9 and 10, 1961, and the hearings 
were printed. Careful study was given to 
the testimony on S. 1392, and subse- 
quently in the second session Senator 
Crunch introduced a second heirship 
bill, S. 2899, and hearings were con- 
ducted on this proposal on April 2 and 3, 
1962. The hearings were printed. 

The subcommittee has accumulated a 
great deal of information about the heir- 
ship problem, its effect upon the individ- 
ual Indian owners, and the administra- 
tive burden that the problem creates- 
A number of excellent recommendations 
and suggestions were presented to the 
subcommittee by attorneys and repre- 
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sentatives of Indian tribes, all of which 
are being studied in detail, looking to- 
ward the formulation of legislation on 
the subject to be introduced early in the 
88th Congress. 

On September 21, 1962, the House 
Passed H.R. 3529, a bill to amend the 
act of June 25, 1910, with respect to the 
Sale of Indian timber. Much of this 
timberland is in heirship statt, and be- 
Cause this problem is closely related to 
that sought to be resolved by S. 2899, 
the subcommittee put over until -next 
year consideration of a timber bill. 

Submarginal lands: S. 2183 was intro- 
duced by Senator CHURCH at the request 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
its purpose is to provide for the convey- 
ance in a trust status of approximately 
346,000 acres of submarginal lands that 
are currently being used by Indians of 
the reservations on which the lands are 
located. The subcommittee held a hear- 
ing on April 3, 1962, but took no action 
Pending receipt of a detailed report re- 
Quested from the General Accounting 
Office. The Comptroller General's re- 
Port was not received until August 13, 
1962, and it was not possible to sched- 
ule further action on S. 2183 and re- 
lated bills during the time remaining in 
the second session of the Congress. 

Land donations: At the conclusion of 
the 87th Congress, there were pending 

the subcommittee several House- 
Passed bills—H.R. 4592, H.R. 10452, H.R. 
10485, and H.R. 10530—and Senate com- 
Panion bills that would donate surplus 
Federal lands to Indian tribes in a trust 
Status. The subcommittee did not act on 

ese measures for the reason that a 
Motion by Senator Attortt, of Colorado, 
that the subcommittee adopt a resolu- 
tion spelling out guidelines of the condi- 
tions under which surplus lands would 

conveyed to Indians had not been 
&cted upon. It is expected that this sub- 
Ject will be taken up again in the 88th 
Congress. 

S. 337: The subcommittee considered 
S. 337, a bill authorizing the enrolled 
Members of the Three Affiliated Tribes 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation to ac- 
Quire tribal lands of the reservation. 
The sale of these lands to the tribal 
Members was requested in order that 
economic farming and ranching units 
Might be blocked out on the resergation. 

e subcommittee amended the bill to 

e that the title in lands sold could 

be taken in fee or in trust as determined 

the Secretary. The tribe objected to 

this amendment, and at their request no 
further action was taken on the bill. 

Senate Joint Resolution 168: The sub- 
Re ttee also considered Senate Joint 

Solution 168, to cancel any unpaid re- 

bursable construction costs of the 

ind River irrigation project, Wyoming, 
Tgeable against certain non-Indian 
RET A hearing was held on this bill 
8 June 11, 1962. Due to a lack of ade- 
uate information about the problem, 
€ joint resolution was not acted upon, 

5 d the Department of the Interior was 
an e to initiate an investigation 
be Study of the Wind River project, to 
rio mtted to the Committee on In- 
Bath and Insular Affairs early in the 
tio Congress so that corrective legisla- 

n May be further considered. 
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S. 3178 (ANDERSON, CHURCH): This 
proposed legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make loans 
to finance the testimony of expert wit- 
nesses needed by Indian claimants be- 
fore the Indian Claims Commission. 
The need arose out of a decision in the 
Crow case, and following receipt of fa- 
vorable reports from the executive 
departments, the subcommittee held 
hearings on the bill. No action was 
taken. 

S. 3056 (ANDERSON, CHavez): This bill 
would amend the act of October 31, 1949, 
by authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a county hospital in Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., to provide facilities 
for the treatment of Indians. The pur- 
pose of the bill was to provide for a min- 
imum bed level at the hospital which 
would be availgble for Indian patients. 
It was possible to arrive at an adminis- 
trative solution to the problem, and no 
action was taken on S. 3056. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 

During the 87th Congress, 68 Senate 
bills, 4 joint resolutions, and 10 House 
bills were referred to the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee, as well as 11 
small reclamation project proposals and 
10 rehabilitation and betterment con- 
tracts, and 2 drainage and minor con- 
struction reclamation projects. In ad- 
dition hearings were held on the San 
Luis contract between the Department of 
the Interior and the State of California; 
the proposed release of water for sedi- 
ment control in the lower Colorado 
River; the proposal of the Department 
of the Interior for the construction of 
transmission lines as a part of the Colo- 
rado River storage project; and various 
other matters. 

Field hearings were held in Eden and 
Riverton, Wyo., on legislation that had 
been proposed for the relief of the 
settlers on the projects. In addition a 
field hearing was also held in Rawlins, 
Wyo., on the Savery-Pothook project, 
which is near the Colorado-Wyoming 
line and affects both States. 

“NEW PROJECTS 


S. 103, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the Auburn-Folsom south unit, 
American River division, Central Valley 
project, California, under Federal recla- 
mation laws. 

Favorably reported by the full com- 
mittee with amendments on August 1, 
1962. Reported to the Senate with 
amendments, August 7, 1962. 

The bill would authorize the construc- 
tion of Auburn Dam, reservoir, and pow- 
erplant on the north fork of American 
River, the Folsom South Canal and dis- 
tribution works, and facilities to provide 
a water supply to the Forest Hill divide 
and Folsom-Malby areas. This De- 
partment has transmitted to the Con- 
gress a planning report recommending 
construction of the Auburn-Folsom south 
unit. The facilities described in the bill 
are generally consistent with that report. 
This multiple-purpose unit represents an 
additional stage of the plan to conserve 
and make more useful the waters of the 
American River under the provisions of 
the American River Basin Development 
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Act of October 14, 1949. It would be 
coordinated with and made an integral 
part of the Central Valley project. 

The Auburn Dam would form a 1-mil- 
lion-acre-foot reservoir and would in- 
clude a 155,000-kilowatt powerplant at 
the toe of the dam. It would supply 
265,000 acre-feet of water annually to 
the Folsom South Canal in addition to 
the water to be supplied by the Folsom 
Reservoir. It would also provide addi- 
tional flood protection to the American 
River area and the city of Sacramento, 
and add 516 million kilowatt-hours an- 
nually to the Central Valley project hy- 
droelectric power generation. Its cost is 
estimated to be $138,812,000, including 
$557,000 for recreation lands and basic 
public use facilities. The total benefit- 
cost ratio for this feature on a 100-year 
period of analysis is 2.24 to 1. On a 50- 
year period, using direct benefits only, 
the ratio is 1.53 to 1. 

S. 107, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation 
projects and the initial state of the San 
Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage 
project. 

Public Law 87-483. Approved June 13, 
1962. 

This legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project as 
participating projects of the Colorado 
River storage project. The construction 
and operation of these works coordinated 
with the operation of the Navajo Reser- 
voir, which is presently under construc- - 
tion, would enable New Mexico to put to 
use a major portion of the water of the 
Upper Colorado River system to which 
it is entitled under the Colorado River 
compact and the Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact. The Navajo Indian irri- 
gation project would provide for the ir- 
rigation of about 110,000 acres for the 
benefit of the Navajo Indians. The ini- 
tial phase of the San Juan-Chama proj- 
ect would provide for the diversion from 
the San Juan Basin to the Rio Grande 
Basin of about 110,000 acre-feet of water 
annually to be used to supply irrigation 
water to an estimated 121,000 acres of 
land in the Rio Grande Basin and fur- 
nish additional municipal and industrial 
water to the city of Albuquerque. 

S. 114, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Waurika Reclamation proj- 
ect, Oklahoma. 

Passed the Senate, as amended, June 
26, 1962. 

This project is located in southwestern 
Oklahoma in Jefferson, Stephens, Cot- 
ton, and Comanche Counties. Waurika 
damsite is in Jefferson County about 6 
miles northwest of Waurika on Beaver 
Creek, a tributary of Red River. The 
urban areas which would be furnished 
water supplies from Waurika Reservoir 
surround the Beaver Creek Basin. The 
lands to be irrigated from the reservoir 
are located along the north bank of the 
Red River near Ryan, Okla., near the 
confluence of Beaver Creek, about 20 
miles downstream from Waurika dam- 
site. 
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The Waurika project would provide for 
maximum practicable regulation of 
Beaver Creek flows at the damsite for 
the dominant purpose of municipal and 
industrial water supply for six munici- 
palities and an oil refinery and a vital 
national defense installation. It would 
provide for construction of the Waurika 
Dam and Reservoir;.an aqueduct system 
to deliver Beaver Creek flows from the 
reservoir to the cities of Lawton—includ- 
ing Fort SilkDuncan, Waurika, Co- 
manche, Temple, Walters, and the DX- 
Sunray refinery; a pumping plant and 
distribution system at a point 20 miles 
below the damsite to deliver reservoir 
releases to lands in the vicinity of Ryan, 

kla., for the irrigation of about 2,000 
acres; and recreation and fish and wild- 
life facilities. The project would provide 
essentially full control of floods on Bea- 
ver Creek at the Waurika damsite and 
desirable flood control benefits along the 
Red River. 

S. 230, to make certain provisions in 
connection with the construction of the 
Garrison diversion unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Reported to the Senate with amend- 
ments, August 3, 1961. 

This project would provide for neces- 
sary modifications in the Missouri River 
Basin project authorizations to accom- 
modate the special conditions of the 
Garrison diversion unit. The principal 
revision would be to reduce the irrigated 
acreage from the original proposed 
1,007,000 acres to 250,000 acres, with the 
corresponding decrease in costs. 

The plan of development for the ini- 
tial stage provides for irrigation of 
250,000 acres, a municipal and industrial 
water supply for 15 towns and cities, 24 
areas for fish and wildlife conservation, 
and recreation development at 7 major 
water impoundments. Flood control and 
incidental drainage of nonirrigable lands 
are other benefits. 

Six areas make up the 250.000 acres. 
They constitute a feasible development, 
but other areas could also be used in the 
event any should drop out of the initial 
development. The system includes 1,932 
miles of canals and lai 4 regulat- 
ing reservoirs, 156 pump plants, and 
about 2,265 miles of drains to control 
ground and surface water. Pumping 
power will be supplied by either existing 
or proposed federally constructd facili- 
ties, or by wheeling over electric cooper- 
ative or utility lines. 

The facilities to serve the modified 
plan will be constructed during a period 
of ebout 11 years to full initial size, with 
first delivery water for irrigation during 
the fifth year of construction. Con- 
struction of deferred drains is expected 
to continue for another 20 years. 

S, 284, to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado. 

Public Law 87-590. 

Reported to the Senate July 19, 1962. 
Senate passed H.R; 2206, August 6. Ap- 
proved August 16, 1962. 

This authorizes the construction and 
operation by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the multiple- purpose Fryingpan- 
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Arkansas project in Colorado, for fur- 
nishing supplemental irrigation water, 
furnishing industrial and municipal 
water, controlling floods on the Arkan- 
sas River, supplying electric power and 
energy, and other incidental purposes. 
The project would constitute a major 
step in maximum utilization of water 
and land resources in Colorado. 

Supplemental irrigation water would be 
made available for approximately 280,000 
acres of land through the transmountain 
diversion of an average of about 83,000 
acre-feet of water annually—including 
additional diversions through existing 
works—the conservation of floodfiows in 
the Arkansas Valley, the reregulation of 
winter flows there, and the reuse of re- 
turn flows. In addition, about 20,500 
acre-feet of water would be made avail- 
able annually to meet the rapidly ex- 
panding municipal water needs of Colo- 
rado Springs, Pueblo, and other Arkan- 
sas Valley towns. Operation of the proj- 
ect for flood control would prevent a 
large part of the flood damages which, 
under present conditions, occur annually 
in the Arkansas Valley. The hydroelec- 
tric plants and related facilities would 
provide over half a billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy annually to meet the 
expanding power and energy needs in 
the area. Also, the project would benefit 
fish and wildlife, provide recreational 
opportunities, help control sediment, and 
prevent stream pollution. 

S. 308, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the upper division of the Baker 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and 
for other purposes. 

Reported favorably to the full com- 
mittee, July 31, 1962. Companion Dill, 
H.R. 575, reported to Senate, September 
5, 1962. 

The development of the upper division 
of the Baker Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon, would be a multipurpose 
project, including the functions of ir- 
rigation, fiood control, fish and wildlife, 
and recreation. Project works would 
consist of the earth and rock-filled 
Mason Dam and 100,000 acre-foot reser- 
voir on the Powder River some 18 miles 
upstream from the city of Baker, the 
Lilley pumping plant and relift pump- 
ing plant, minimum recreation facilities, 
and a hydrologic network consisting of 
precipitation gages and snow courses to 
predict runoff from the drainage basin 
above the reservoir. The irrigators con- 
template rehabilitating and extending 
the present distribution systems so no 
new diversion structures, canals, or lat- 
erals would be constructed as part of 
the potential Federal development. 

Approximately 13,990 acres of the 
project lands now receive a partial water 
supply, primarily by flooding the lands 
during the spring runoff. After July 1 
of most years, there is little natural 
streamfiow and, except for a small 
amount of pumping from wells, the ir- 
rigation season is at an end. The water 
that would be stored in Mason Reservoir 
would provide a reasonably firm water 
supply to the 13,990 acres over the en- 
tire irrigation season as well as a full 
water supply to 4,010 acres that are not 
now irrigated. 
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S. 405, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Mann Creek Federal recla- 
mation project, Idaho. H.R. 529, com- 
panion bill. 

S. 405 passed the Senate June 26, 1962. 

Public Law 87-589, approved August 
16, 1962. 

The plan of development for the Mann 
Creek project would provide a supple- 
mental water supply to 4,465 presently 
irrigated acres and, in addition, would 
provide an adequate water supply to 595 
acres which are not now irrigated. The 
principal works consist of the Spangler 
Dam and Reservoir on Mann Creek, 
diversion facilities from the reservoir to 
the existing distribution systems, and 
drainage facilities for the Mann Creek 
area of the project. The Spangler Res- 
ervoir would have a total capacity of 
13,000 acre-feet, of which 11,000 would 
be active storage—prorated 9,400 acre- 
feet to the Mann Creek Irrigation Dis- 
trict and 1,600 acre-feet to the Monroe 
Creek Irrigation District. 

S. 594, to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the 
Snettisham project, Alaska, and for other 


purposes. 

Reported to the Senate, July 25, 1962. 
Taken from calendar and rereferred to 
Public Works, August 28, 1962. 

The plan of development for the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snet- 
tisham project, consists of tunnels from 
existing Crater and Long Lakes leading 
to a single powerplant at tidewater on 
Speel River with the necessary trans- 
mission facilities to deliver the power to 
the Juneau area. The natural lakes are 
at elevations 1,022 and 815 feet above 
mean sea level, respectively. The pro- 
posed tunnel intakes would be at such 
elevations as to permit drawing down 
the natural levels of these lakes by about 
200 feet and 165 feet, respectively, there- 
by creating approximately 270,000 acre- 
feet of active storage regulation. The 
pressure tunnel from Crater Lake would 
be 7 feet in diameter and 6,175 feet long, 
ending in a 20-foot-diameter surge tank. 
The tunnel from Long Lake would be 10.5 
feet in diameter and 8,150 feet long with 
a similar surge tank. Steel penstocks 
would lead from the surge tanks to the 
powerplant. 

The powerplant would consist of three 
turbine-generator units, providing a 
total installed capacity of 60,000 kilo- 
watts and an average annual energy 
output of about 303,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours, consisting of 280 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm energy and 23,300,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of nonfirm energy. This 
power would be delivered to the Juneau 
area over a 115,000-volt transmission line 
38.7 miles long, 2.7 miles of which would 
be in submarine cable under Taku Inlet. 

Because of the provision of this bill 
that the project would be constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers but be operated 
and maintained by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. The report on it recom- 
mended that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works for further 
consideration. 

S. 809, to authorize the transfer of 8 
Bureau of Reclamation bridge across 
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the Colorado River near Needles, Calif., 
to San Bernardino County, Calif., and 
Mohave County, Ariz. 
Public Law 87-156. Approved August 
7. 1961. 

The purpose is to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer a Bureau 
of Reclamation bridge which crosses the 
Colorado River approximately 1 mile 
east of Needles, Calif., to the counties of 
San Bernardino, Calif., and Mohave, 
Ariz. The transfer would be made with- 
Out monetary consideration and would 
be subject to terms and conditions speci- 
fled by the Secretary. 

S. 892 (H.R. 23), to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Arbuckle reclama- 
tion project, Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 892 reported to the Senate August 
3. 1962. H.R. 23 approved August 24. 
Public Law 87-594. 

The plan of development for the 
Arbuckle project provides as a Federal 
Project, first, the construction of the 
Arbuckle Dam and Reservoir; second, the 
Construction of pipelines and pumping 
facilities required for the delivery of 
Water to the project cities; third, the 
Purchase and development of lands for 
fish and wildlife purposes; and fourth, 
the development of basic recreational 
facilities at the reservoir site. 

The Arbuckle Dam and Reservoir site 
is located on Rock Creek about 4 miles 
above its confluence with the Washita 
River near Dougherty, Okla. The dam 
Would be a rolled earthfill structure 139 
feet high and 1,870 feet long. The res- 
ervoir would have a total capacity of 
226,450 acre-feet, of which 120,650 acre- 
feet would be surcharge. The balance of 

capacity is tentatively allocated to 
Provide 58,300 acre-feet for municipal 
and industrial water supply, 35,900 acre- 
feet for flood control, and 11,600 acre- 
feet is dead and sediment storage. The 
Surface nrea at the top of the conserva- 
tion—water supply—pool at elevation 
871 is 2.248 acres. 

S. 923, to authorize the Secretary of 

the Interior to replace lateral pipelines, 

discharge pipelines, and to do other 
Work he determines to be required for 
the Avondale, Dalton Gardens, and Hay- 
den Lake Irrigation Districts in the 
State of Idaho. 

Reported to the Senate August 25, 
1961. Indefinitely postponed September 
l1, 1961—see H.R. 4458. 

€ purpose of S. 923 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to replace 
pipelines, perform interior lining 
of discharge lines, and do other work he 
termines to be required in the replace- 
pent, modification, or improvement of 
Uullttles heretofore constructed by the 
nited States for the Avondale, Dalton 
ardens, and Hayden Lake Irrigation 
Districts in the State of Idaho. 
Placement of pipelines or lining of 
tasting pipelines serving the three dis- 
Ticts is necessary because of accelerated 
t terior and exterior corrosion and de- 
erloration of such pipelines, Corrosion 
pl benetrated the pipe in numerous 
aces, and it is estimated that 50 per- 
ew or more of the surface area of the 
anter gage pipe will be penetrated be- 
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fore 1963 and the situation will grow 
progressively worse. Considering that 
the fact that the livelihood of a large 
number of farmers is dependent upon the 
proper functioning of this distribution 
system, the need for replacement is con- 
sidered urgent. 

S. 970, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the mid-State reclamation 
project, Nebraska, and for other pur- 
poses. 0 

Passed the Senate, amended, Septem- 
ber 21, 1961. 

The project is located in central Ne- 
braska along the north side of the Platte 
River. Lands to be benefited cover a 
width of from 10 to 20 miles from east 
of Lexington to the vicinity of Silver 
Creek, Nebr. There are approximately 
550,000 acres of land within the mid- 
State district boundaries, of which about 
363,000 acres have been designated as 
arable. Nearly 260,000 acres of land are 
now dependent on wells and pumps 
drawing upon the ground water and upon 
streams for their irrigation supplies. 

The project would provide a regulated 
gravity and well combination water sup- 
ply for approximately 140,000 acres of 
land and would replenish and stabilize 
to the maximum extent practicable the 
aquifer from which about 4,600 irrigation 
wells are pumping ground waters within 
the boundaries of the district. In addi- 
tion, the development would produce 
substantial flood control, recreation, and 
fish and wildlife benefits. Provision also 
is made for initial irrigation pumping 
power and for ultimate development of 
commercial power. 

S. 1023, to amend the act of August 
20, 1954 (68 Stat. 752) in order to provide 
for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of additional features of 
the Talent division of the Rogue River 
Basin reclamation project, Oregon. 

Passed the Senate March 8, 1962. Ap- 
proved October 1, 1962. Public Law 87- 
727. 

S. 1060, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Oroville-Tonasket unit of 
the Okanogan-Similkameen division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, 
and for other purposes. 

Passed the Senate, amended, Septem- 
ber 15, 1961. Cleared for President, Sep- 
tember 28, 1962. 

The Oroville-Tonasket unit is a pro- 
posed irrigation development in the 
Okanogan River Basin in northern 
Washington. The lands are located 
along the river and on benches and 
slopes on both sides of the river in the 
general vicinity of the towns of Oroville 
and Tonasket. The area is about 25 
miles long and 3 miles wide at its widest 
point. It contains 8,450 acres of irrigable 
lands, of which about 6,950 were irri- 
gated and 1,500 acres have no water 
supply. Of the total irrigable area, about 
7,500 acres are within the boundaries of 
the presently operating Oroville-Tonas- 
ket Irrigation District. The intention is 
for all lands within the unit to be incor- 
porated within the district. The objec- 
tive of the plan, is to construct new 
irrigation works and rehabilitate por- 
tions of the present district so as to pro- 
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vide an adequate irrigation water supply 
to the 1,500 acres now dry and to supply 
about 3,650 acre-feet of supplemental 
water annually to the remainder of the 
irrigable area. This will require.a total 
average annual new diversion water sup- 
ply of about 13,850 acre-feet. 

S. 1085, to provide for the disposal of 
certain Federal property on the Mini- 
doka project, Idaho, Shoshone project, 
Wyoming, and Yakima project, Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-151. Approved August 
17, 1961. 

The purpose of H.R. 7601 is tc au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain Federal property located on 
the Minidoka project, Idaho, the Sho- 
shone project, Wyoming, and the 
Yakima project, Washington, and to use 
the proceeds from such sales for the con- 
struction or expansion of operation and 
maintenance headquarters facilities 
serving the three projects. a 

S. 1139, to amend the act granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of 
Montana. North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into 
a compact relating to the waters of the 
Little Missouri River in order to extend 
the expiration date of such act. 

9 pede Law 87-452. Approved May 15, 
1962. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
allow 4 years’ additional time for the 
negotiation of a certain compact by the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming for an appoint- 
ment of the waters of the Little Missouri 
River and its tributaries. 

S. 1581, for the allocation of costs on 
the Wapato-Satus unit of the Wapota 
Indian irrigation project. 

Passed the Senate September 15, 1961. 
H.R. 115 approved September 26, 1961. 
Public Law 87-316. 

The principal purposes of S. 1581 are 
to fix the final construction costs of the 
irrigation works that have been con- 
structed on the Wapato-Satus unit of 
the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, to allocate those costs 
among the lands that can be served by 
those works, and to provide a formula 
for distributing construction costs here- 
after incurred for serving additional 
lands. The portion of the costs that 
are allocated to non-Indian land will be 
assessed, and the portion that is allocated 
to Indian land will be deferred under the 
Leavitt Act of July 1, 1932. 

S. 1697, to approve the amendatory re- 
payment contract negotiated with the 
Huntley Project Irrigation District, 
Montana, to authorize its execution, and 
for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-168. Approved August 
30, 1961. 

S. 1697 will approve the repayment 
contract negotiations that have taken 
place between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Huntley Project Irrigation 
District in Montana and will authorize 
the execution of that repayment con- 
tract. 

The Huntley project was authorized in 
1905, to serve approximately 32,000 acres 
of land. The original land classification, 
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in 1905, recognized a considerable acre- 
age of so-called class 3 lands, consisting 
largely of heavy textured alkaline soils. 
In 1925, reclassification of lands, which 
was the basis for the Huntley project ad- 
justments approved by the act of May 
25, 1956, designated 831 acres as perma- 
nently unproductive and 13,476 acres, 
including 1,336 acres of unpledged lands, 
as temporarily unproductive. 

S. 1988, to aid in the administration 
of the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, and 
Upper Klamath National Wildlife Ref- 
uges in Oregon and California, and for 
other purposes. 

Passed the Senate May 16, 

Generally the bill provides: 

First. The public lands within the 
boundaries of the Executive orders estab- 
lishing the Tule Lake, upper Klamath, 
and lower Klamath refuges in Calif- 
formia and Oregon will be retained in 
Federal ownership with the major pur- 
pose of waterfowl management. Home- 
steading would be prohibited. 

Second. The agricultural use of these 
lands will be continued under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Third. The revenues from the leases 
will be shared equitably with the local 
counties on the basis of a payment of 25 
percent of the lease revenues but not to 
exceed 50 percent of the average per acre 
tax levied on similar lands in private 
ownership. 

Fourth. The basic question is what 
will be the utlimate use of the 15,000 
acres of leased agricultural land within 
the Tule Lake refuge and 6,400 acres in 
ithe Klamath Straits unit within the 
lower Klamath refuge. Local interests 
have held that these lands should be 
sold or made available for homesteading. 
Conservation and wildlife groups have 
urged maximum use of these lands for 
waterfowl. 

S8. 2008, to amend the act of September 
16, 1959 (73 Sta. 561, 43 U.S.C. 6l5a), 
relating to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Spokane Valley 
project. 

Approved September 5, 1962. Public 
Law 87-630. Passed the Senate, as 
amended in committee, September 19, 
1961. August 24, 1962, Senate concurred 
in House amendments. 

As now proposed, the Spokane Valley 
project would provide a replacement 
water supply for irrigation to 7,250 acres 
of land in the Spokane River Valley in 
the northeast corner of the State of 
Washington, and water for domestic use. 
Irrigation water service to the project 
lands and adjacent lands has for many 
years been furnished through a gravity 
surface water system utilizing water of 
the Spokane River. The existing works 
are in a seriously deteriorated condition, 
and continued operation and mainte- 
nance of those works is becoming pro- 
gressively more difficult and more ex- 
pensive. 8 

The project plan is to abandon the 
works now serving the project lands and 
to substitute closed-pipe pressure distri- 
bution systems utilizing water pumped 
from wells in the abundant ground water 
aquifer underlying the area. Turnouts 
from this system will provide water for 
irrigation of farms and small tracts as 
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well as for delivery to non-Federal 
domestic water distribution and delivery 
systems. 

S. 2132, to approve the revised June 
1957 reclassification of land of the Fort 
Shaw division of the Sun River project, 
Montana, and to authorize the modifica- 
tion of the repayment contract with Fort 
Shaw Irrigation District. 

Public Law 87-477. Approved June 8, 
1962. 

S. 2132 will approve the reclassifica- 
tion of land of the Fort Shaw division of 
the Sun River project and authorize the 
modification of the present repayment 
contract with the Fort Shaw Irrigation 
District, 

The Fort Shaw division is one of the 
older projects of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Construction of works for the 
irrigation of 16,000 acres was started in 
5 8 0 and the first water delivered in 
1909. 

Reclassification of lands in 1959 indi- 
cate that 531.77 acres of pay lands have 
been determined to be permanently un- 
productive and 36.47 acres of formerly 
determined unproductive land have been 
reclassified into a productive category. 
The changes in the repayment contract 
indicated by the reclassification are: 
$7,702.59 charge against 531.77 acres will 
be written off; $1,193.67 charge for 34.74 
acres will be added to the contract; and 
there will be no extension of the payout 
period. 

SALINE WATER CONVERSION 


S. 2156 and H.R. (Public Law 87-295). 


This measure provides for a $75 mil- 
lion 6-year program for an expanded 
Saline conversion research and develop- 
ment program. Its principal purpose is 
to provide funds for broad basic research 
to supply new ideas and basic data neces- 
sary for the development of new pro- 
cesses to accomplish the goal of truly 
low-cost desalinization. The bill does 
not provide for financing construction 
or the participation in the financing of 
further demonstration plants. 

S. 2179, to amend section 90d) (1) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187; 43 U.S.C. 485), to make addi- 
tional provision for irrigation blocks, 
and for other purposes. 

Approved August 28, 1962. Public 
Law 87-613. Passed the Senate May 17, 
1962. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend repayment con- 
tracts with irrigation districts to provide 
for block development where that was 
not originally provided for.. Block de- 
velopment permits irrigation to get 
started earlier in part of a district as 
soon as progress with construction will 
permit, while construction continues in 
the balance of the district. ‘Testimony 
indicated that it is not always wise or 
possible to complete construction of a 
project and have water available for all 
the lands at the same time. In order 
to equalize the burden of the construc- 
tion costs on all irrigators the committee 
feels that the Department proposals offer 
the best means accomplishing this goal. 

The bill would also provide authority 
for the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
tend the length of the development 
periods up to a maximum of 10 years, 
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and to cancel supplemental contracts 
where the extension of the development 
period would remove the necessity of 
such a contract. Under present law the 
exact length of the development period 
is written into the repayment contract 
signed prior to the commencement of 
construction. 

5. 2245, to amend the act granting the 
consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of certain compacts by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota 
in order to extend the time for such 
negotiation. 

Public Law 87-181. 
30, 1961. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
allow 2 years’ additional time for the 
negotiation of certain compacts by the 
States of Nebraska, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota for equitable apportionment of 
certain river waters. This bill does not 
authorize the appropriation of additional 
funds. 

S. 2522, to defer the collection of irri- 
gation maintenance and operation 
charges for calendar year 1962 on lands 
within the Angostura unit, Missouri 
River Basin project. 

Public Law 87-440. Approved April 
27, 1962. 

This bill would authorize the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to defer the collec- 
tion of $24,000 of operation and mainte- 
nance charges due in 1962 from the An- 
gostura Irrigation District. An extended 
drought has caused a critical water 
shortage with resultant decreases in 
crop production. Records indicate that 
the annual runoff within the basin has 
been decreasing for the past 3 years. 
In 1959 it was 42 percent of normal. In 
1960 it was 29 percent, while in 1961 only 
25 percent of the annual average. Be- 
cause of the shortage, much of the land 
was not irrigated with low yields on the 
balance. Many of the district water 
users have loans on land, improvements, 
and equipment. As a result of a situa- 
tion over which they had no control, 
many of the landowners are in a critical 
financial condition and are unable to 
meet the 1962 charges now due. 

S. 2665, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into an amendatory 
contract with the Burley Irrigation Dis- 
trict, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 87-472. H.R. 9647, ap- 
proved May 31, 1962. 

S. 2665 would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into amendatory 
contracts with the Burley Irrigation 
District and with the Minidoka. Irriga- 
tion District, both in Idaho, with respect 
to the disposition of electric energy and 
power from the first six units of the 
Minidoka powerplant, and other mat- 
ters. Under the contract terms pro- 
posed, the districts would give up their 
present interest in the power revenues 
from the six units in exchange for a de- 
pendable supply of pumping power at @ 
reduced rate. : 

The exchange of the districts’ inter- 
est in the power revenues from the Mini- 
doka powerplant for an assured supply 
of pumping power is not expected to re- 
sult in any additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. It probably will re- 
sult in savings to the United States. 
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S. 3153, to guarantee electric consum- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest first call on 
electric energy generated at Federal 
plants in that region and to guarantee 
electric consumers in other regions re- 
elprocal priority, and for other purposes: 

Passed the Senate August 8, 1962. 

The bill would provide that the mar- 
keting area of the Federal Columbia 
River power system. be the “Pacific 
Northwest,” approximately the Colum- 
bia River drainage. Presently, the Bon- 
Neville Project Act, 50 Stat. 731, as 
amended, provides no limit on the mar- 
keting area other than one of economic 
transmission distance; with extra-high- 
Voltage transmission, this could include 
Most of the Western States. 

In general, the bill would permit the 
Secretary of the Interior to market only 
Surplus power outside the Pacific North- 
west. Any contract of the Secretary for 
the sale of surplus energy must provide 
that deliveries may be terminated on 
not to exceed 7 days’ notice, if the energy 
is needed in the Pacific Northwest. For 
that reason, no energy could be sold out- 
Side the region as firm energy. Any con- 
tract for the sale of peaking capacity 
Must provide that the arrangement may 
be terminated on not to exceed 48 
Months’ notice. Exchanges could be 
Made without regard to these restric- 
tions only if the facts warrant a deter- 
Mination by the Secretary of the Interior 
that the conditions specified in section 
5 would be met. Provision would be made 
for the transmission of non-Federal 
Dower over any interconnecting lines 
between the Pacific Northwest and other 
Tegions which may be constructed by 
the United States. The bill contains 
No authorization for the construction of 
Federal lines between those regions. 

ting statutes provided such authority. 

S. 3162, to approve an amendatory 
Tepayment contract negotiated with the 

y Columbia Basin Irrigation Dis- 
trict, ‘authorize similar contracts with 
any of the Columbia Basin Irrigation 

ject Act of 1943 (57 Stat. 14) as 
&mended, and for other purposes. 

Reported to the Senate with amend- 
ents: August 9, 1962. Companion bill, 

R. 11164, reported to Senate Septem- 

6, 1962. H.R. 11164 passed Senate 
September 20, 1962. Approved October 
» 1962. Public Law 87-728. 

Senate Joint Resolution 76, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior during 
me calendar year 1962 to continue to de- 

ver water to lands in certain irrigation 
tricts in the State of Washington. 
Public Law 87-169. Approved August 
30, 1961, 
ty Senate Joint Resolution 151, permit- 
hg the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
thing to deliver water to lands in the 
d division, Riverton Federal reclama- 
Project, Wyoming. . 
1969 lic Law 87-479. Approved June 8, 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Render Public Law 84-984, the Small 
— amation Projects Act of 1956, all 
by all project applications after approval 
bn Secretary of the Interior must be 

mitted to the Interior and Insular 
airs of both the Senate and the House 

Presentatives for 60 days before 
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appropriations may be made to imple- 
ment the project, and then only if neither 
of the committees have by resolution 
disapproved the proposal. 


During the 87th Congress, 11 proposals 
have been received by the committee. 
All of these have either been approved 
by resolution or the 60-day waiting 
period has expired without unfavorable 
committee action. The projects are 
listed as follows: 


Eastern municipal water district 

at Hemet, Riverside County, 
$4, 980, 000 
Klamath Basin Improvement 


District, Klamath County, 

OPFOR cna (( AAA 942, 100 
Molokai project, State of Hawaii. 4, 514, 000 
Haights Creek Irrigation Co. 

Kaysville, Utah 340, 000 
Weber-Box Elder Conservation 

District, Ogden, Uta 811, 000 
Cassia Creek Reservoir Co, of 

Cassia County, Idaho 2,351, 600 

Grams 146, 400 

Settlement Canyon Irrigation 
District of Tooele County, 
Dap Ss aS SRE pe nie 907, 000 

ein Cte aan nin tide E 189, 000 
Banta-Carbona Irrigation Dis- 

trict, San Joaquin County, 

LOSS SE a Cea Med ha Se 964, 000 
Orchard City Irrigation District, 

Delta County, Colo 270, 000 
Georgetown Divide Public Utility 

District, El Dorado County, 

Celi A E AA OR 4, 637, 000 
Roosevelt Irrigation District, 

Buckeye, Aris 4, 620, 000 


REHABILITATION AND BETTERMENT CONTRACTS 


The act of October 7, 1949, as amended, 
provides that the expenditure of funds 
specifically appropriated for rehabilita- 
tion and betterment of irrigation sys- 
tems or projects constructed under the 
Federal reclamation laws shall be made 
only after the organizations benefiting 
from such expenditures shall have obli- 
gated themselves for the return thereof 
in installments fixed in accordance with 
their ability to pay, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the pro- 
vision that the determination of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior does not become 
effective until the expiration of 60 days 
after it has been submitted to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the Senate and the House. 

In accordance with the above require- 
ments 10 contracts were submitted to the 
committee by the Secretary of the 
Interior. None of these were rejected. 
Extensive hearings were held on the 
Coachella Valley County Water District 
contract to determine if the works pro- 
posed and the funds to be expended came 
within the scope of the rehabilitation 
and betterment act. 

The contracts considered and the cost 
of each follows: „ 

Arch Hurley Conservancy District, 

Tucumcari project, New Mex- 

FO AN et ees. Seren PRET ARE $750, 000 
Prosser Irrigation District, Sunny- 

side division, Yakima project, 

( T 346, 000 
Pathfinder Irrigation District, in- 

terstate division, North Platte 


project, Nebraska 90, 000 
Coachella Valley County Water 

District, All-American Canal 

system, Boulder Canyon project, 

California 7. 150, 000 


— 
47889 
Orchard Mesa division, Grand 
Valley project, Colorado—— 
Sunnyside Irrigation District, 
Sunnyside division, Yakima 
project, Washington 
Gem and Ridgeview Irrigation 
Districts, Owyhee project, Idaho 
T 
Gering and Fort Laramie Irriga- 
tion District, Fort Laramie divi- 
sion, North Platte project, Ne- 


$750, 000 
517, 000 


260, 000 


2, COO, 000 
Bitter Root Irrigation District, 
Bitter Root project, Montana 
Unit B Irrigation and Drainage 
District, Yuma auxiliary proj- 
ect, 


510, 000 


450, 000 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 87TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 

The Subcommittee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs has responsibility for 
measures relating to the insular posses- 
sions of the United States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, except 
those measures affecting their revenue 
and appropriations. 

Of 15 Senate bills referred to the sub- 
committee, 3 were reported and subse- 
quently enacted. Of six House bills re- 
ferred to the subcommittee, two were 
enacted. These bills are as follows: 

Public Law 87-750, S. 2429 (ANDERSON) : 

Public Law 87-750 furthers the pur- 
poses of the act of August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 
940) providing for the establishment of 
the Virgin Islands National Park, St. 
John, V.I., by revising the boundaries of 
the park, subject to valid existing rights, 
to include adjoining lands and sub- 
merged lands and waters. 

The legislation has two purposes: 
First, to enlarge the boundaries of the 
Virgin Islands National Park to include 
adjoining submerged lands and waters 
in a north offshore area of 4,100 acres 
and a south offshore area of 1,550 acres; 
and, second, to permit appropriated 
funds to be used for the acquisition of 
other lands and interests which were in- 
cluded within the original boundaries of 
the park but which have not been ac- 
quired. 

An appropriation of $1,250,000 is au- 
thorized to accomplish the latter pur- 
pose. A provision in the Senate bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire inholdings by condemnation 
was stricken by a House amendment to 
which the Senate subsequently agreed. 

Public Law 87-750 will insure that the 
exceptional marine features of the off- 
shore areas—including Coral Gardens, 
among the most beautiful in the world— 
are preserved. The acquisition of in- 
holdings within the original park bound. 
aries will make it possible to utilize more 
effectively the existing park faeilities and 
resources. 

Public Law 87-419, S. 2774 (JACKSON) : 

Public Law 87-419 amends seetion 8 of 
the Organic Act of Guam and section 15 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands to provide for appointment of 
acting secretaries for such territories. 

This legislation would authorize the 
appointment of acting government sec- 
retaries during a vacancy in that office 
or while the secretary is unable to act, is 
absent, or is acting as Governor. The 
respective Organic Acts presently pro- 
vide that the secretary for each territory 
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shall act as Governor when the Governor 
is absent or unable to act, or when there 
is a vacancy in that office (48 U.S.C., 
sec. 1422A, 1595). They also make pro- 
vision for designation of an Acting Gov- 
ernor when both the Governor and sec- 
retary are absent or unable to act or 
when both officers are vacant (48 U.S.C. 
secs. 1422B, 1596). There is, however, 
no authority for the appointment of an 
acting secretary. By correcting this 
omission, Public Law 87-419 will facili- 
tate the administration of the territorial 
governments during the absence of one 
or more of their principal officials. 

The acting secretary will be selected 
from among territorial department per- 
sonnel and the legislation provides that 
he will receive no additional compensa- 
tion for his work as acting secretary. 
Consequently, no expenditure of Federal 
funds will be required by the enactment 
of Public Law 87-419. 

Public Law 87-541, S. 2775 (Jackson) : 

Public Law 87-541 amends the act of 
June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 330), providing 
for a continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands by increasing the appropriation au- 
thorization in section 2 of the act from 
$7,500,000 to $17,500,000. The legisla- 
tion provides that not more than $15 
million is authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1963. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands is administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior under Executive Order 
No. 10265, as amended, in accordance 
with a trusteeship agreement between 
the United States and the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the United 
States exercises full administrative, ju- 
dicial, and legislative authority over the 
former Japanese-administered territories 
and has undertaken obligations to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The Department of the Interior, by 
executive communication, requested the 
introduction of the legislation to remove 
the ceiling then applicable to appropria- 
tion authorization for the administration 
of the trust territory. This was to permit 
requests for appropriations substantially 
in excess of the $7,500,000 ceiling in ac- 
cordance with the comprehensive pro- 
gram of the Department for development 
of the trust territory. 

Although the appropriation authori- 
zation ceiling is not removed by Public 
Law 87-541 as originally requested by the 
Department of the Interior, it is raised 
sufficiently to permit the Department to 
make proposed appropriation requests 
through fiscal year 1965. 

Public Law 87-421, H.R. 7666; com- 
panion bill S. 2088 (JACKSON) : 

Public Law 87-421 amends section 17 
(a) of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands (68 Stat. 505) pertaining to 
the salary of the government comptroller. 
This legislation was requested by the De- 
partment of the Interior to establish the 
salary of the government comptroller of 
the Virgin Islands in accordance with 
the standards of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. This would per- 
mit the government comptroller to re- 
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ceive such salary adjustments as may be 
authorized in the future by Congress for 
those Federal employees under the Clas- 
sification Act. Prior to the enactment 
of Public Law 87-421, the compensation 
of the government comptroller was fixed 
by the Revised Organic Act at $12,500 
per annum. 

Public Law 87-688, H.R. 10062; com- 
panion bill S. 2440 (LONG, GRUENING) : 

Public Law 87-688 extends the appli- 
catlon of certain laws to American Sa- 
moa. The legislation provides, that any 
Federal department, agency, or corpo- 
ration may extend to American Samoa, 
without reimbursement, scientific, tech- 
nical, or other assistance under any pro- 
gram which it administers and which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior, will promote the welfare of the 
territory. The Secretary of the Interior 
may not request assistance which will 
involve nonreimbursable costs as esti- 
mated in advance in excess of an aggre- 
gate of $150,000 in any one fiscal year. 

Public Law 87-688 also authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to extend to 
American Samoa the provisions of the 
National School Act (60 Stat. 230) and 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to extend to Ameri- 
can Samoa the benefits of the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), 
the Hospital Services Act (70 Stat. 293), 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act (60 Stat. 1040), and section 314 of 
993 Public Health Service Act (58 Stat. 

93). 

Public Law 87-688 will permit techni- 
cal assistance to be given to American 
Samoa in such varied fields as tax re- 
vision, education, agriculture and fish- 
eries production, harbor development, 
public utility improvement and land 
planning and zoning. The extension of 
the specified grant and aid programs to 
American Samoa permits the Territory 
to share in programs presently enjoyed 
by other insular possessions of the 
United States. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS, AND 
FUELS 

Twenty-eight measures were referred 
to the Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels during the 87th Con- 
gress. Of these, 19 were Senate bills, 2 
were Senate joint resolutions, and 7 were 
House bills. 

Eighteen measures were reported fa- 
vorably by the subcommittee and ap- 
proved by the full committee. 

Major bills considered were: 

Stabilization of domestic lead and 
zine production—S. 1747, by the chair- 
man; S. 115 by Senator Kerr; and 
H.R. 84 by Congressman EDMONDSON. 
This latter became Public Law 347, 87th 
Congress. 2 

Stimulation of domestic production of 
gold and silver. Senate Joint Resolution 
44. Two public hearings were held on 
the measure, but because of administra- 
tion opposition, no further action was 
taken. The hearings attracted wide- 
spread attention and favorable comment. 

Survey of Federal laws for purpose of 
locating minerals, sponsored by Senator 
METCALF. 

Among bills on which hearings were 
held but which were not acted upon fa- 
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vorably were Senator Lauschz's bill, S. 
3304, for a study of strip mining in the 
United States. The tariff provisions of 
my lead and zinc stabilization bill were 
given intensive study and reported fa- 
vorably by the full comittee, but were 
deleted by the Finance Committee upon 
referral to that committee due to the 
revenue implications. 

Also of very substantial public interest 
was our hearing on the iron ore industry 
in the Upper Great Lakes—no bill. 

Of potential importance is our action 
in passing the extension of the authority 
of the U.S. Geological Survey to areas 
outside the national domain. Public 
Law 87-625. 


The Ecumenical Council in Questions and 
Answers—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL IN QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
(By James J. McQuade, S.J.) 

What then is the purpose of the second 
Vatican council? 

The purpose of the second Vatican coun- 
cll, as described by Pope John XXIII, ts to 
promote the increase of the Catholic faith; 
to renew the morals of the Christian peo- 
855 and to bring church discipline up to 
date. 

How often are ecumenical councils sup- 
posed to be held? 

The Pope is under no strict obligation. 
arising from either divine or ecclesiasti 
law, to convoke ecumenical councils. It is & 
matter of his own judgment whether he 
should do so and how often. In certain 
circumstances, especially in times of dis- 
tress and spiritual calamities, the convoca- 
tion of an ecumenical council may be mor- 
ally or relatively necessary. The last ecu- 
menical council, that of the first Vatican 
council which began in 1869, was held al- 
most 100 years ago. There have been tre- 
mendous changes in the way of life of the 
poeples of the earth in those 100 years- 
These changes have given rise to so many 
great, yarled, and worldwide problems that 
in the judgment of Pope John it was time 
to call an ecumenical council. 

Do Catholic laymen have any actual part 
in the deliberations of an ecumenical coun- 
cil? 

While laymen will not take any direct 
part in the deliberations of the council, It 
is quite possible that the Individual fathers 
of the council might consult laymen wb? 
hive expert competence in specialized felds- 
Cardinal Tardini, in n press conference held 
on November 5, 1959, said that the topic 
the place of the lalty in the church will 
be an important one for the council to 
consider in view of the importance the laity 
has assumed in the organized life of the 
church, He said that the importance 
the laity to bishops everywhere has become 
clear from the very first answers receiv 
from bishops on suggestions for subjects to 
be considered in the council. 

Does the Holy See plan to invite non-Cath- 
Olics to the council individually? 
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In answer to this, Cardinal Tardini, in his 
November press conference, said, “The Pope 
is free to invite anyone he wants—even 
journalists to give it an element of color. 
„ © © We have nothing to hide. If anyone 
has sufficient reason to come as an observer, 
I believe the Pope will invite him.. We 
are letting them know that they are wel- 
come and that they will be treated with due 
Kindness and every possible regard. But 
there will be no direct invitation. We look 
on them as brothers, because they are also 
the sons of God.” 

Will there be any representatives of gov- 
ernments present at the council as there 
were in some of the earlier councils? 

When this question was put to Cardinal 
Tardini at the same press conference, he an- 
swéred with a sharp No,“ and then went 
on to say, “This time we shall do it alone. 
Times have changed. At one time, commu- 
nications also depended on princes. But to- 
day the church can move freely. The par- 
ticipation of heads of states at a council 
today would create a somewhat comic effect.” 

When will the second council of the Vati- 
can actually take place? 

Because of the immense amount of prepar- 
atory work, it may not be for some time. 
Cardinal Tardini estimates it as probably 
late in 1962 or early in 1963. 

In what does the preparation for the Vati- 
can council consist? 

The Holy See requested all the prospective 
fathers of the council and others such as 
Catholic universities to send in suggestions 
as to matters deserving the attention of 
the council. There are over 2,000 bishops to 
respond. Already in November of 1959 some 
1,600 responses from bishops alone have been 
Teceived. This was reported as 80 percent of 
all the bishops contacted. All these sugges- 
tions will have to be cataloged and classified. 
This is being done. This is called the “ante- 
Preparatory” work and there is a special com- 
Mission to do it. When it is done, then ac- 
tual preparatory commisions will be set up 
to prepare and do research for the agenda of 
the council. These commissions will be 
Many and varied and will include groups to 
study moral, dogmatic and liturgical ques- 
2 and others studying technical prob - 
ems. 

What language will be used in the council? 

The Latin language is the language of the 
church. It is particularly adapted to express 
With precision and conciseness the concepts 
Of Catholic doctrine and the norms of the 
Catholic discipline. Special provision will be 
Made if necessary for the fathers of the 
Council who belong to other than the Roman 
Tite, though for the most part these will be 
familiar with Latin as well as the language 
Of their own rite. In his press conference 

al Tardini said that, as of the time he 
Spoke, there was no plan for multiple trans- 
lations with individual ear phones. It would 
almost impossible, moreover, for transla- 
tors to be sufficiently accurate in simultane- 
Ous translation to reach the precision re- 
Quired by the subject matter being discussed 
at the council. 

How long will the council last? 

Among the points made by Cardinal 
Tardini at his press conference was that 
as a result of present technical facilities 
and intense preparation, it Is expected that 

time which bishops attending the coun- 

cil will have to spend in Rome away from 
their sees will be kept to a minimum. An 
council is not, however, sched- 

uled as an ordinary convention which must 
8 and conduct its business according to 

2-, 3-, or 4-day program. The council is 
donvoked to do a job and it will continue 
until the job is done. The Council of 
. for instance, lasted from 1545 to 
paeas But its work was interrupted twice, 

ce for 4 years and once for 10. The 
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duration of most of the ecumenical councils 
is, however, counted in months rather than 
years and this will likely be true of the 
Second Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. 

Does the ecumenical council have anything 
to do with the ecumenical movement? 

The ecumenical movement consists in a 
growing union of various non-Catholic 
churches to secure a larger combined influ- 
ence in all matters concerning the moral 
and social condition of the people so as to 
promote the application of the law of Christ 
in every relation of human life, 

It had its origin from three roots: (1) The 
missionary movement of the 19th century: 
the problem of mutual relations between de- 
nominations in the same field suggested the 
possibility of common planning at home to 
avoid sectarian competition by delimitation 
of territories to be evangelized and by 
preaching the essentials of Christianity and 
forgetting the nonessentials of denomina- 
tionalism; (2) the student movement: the 
uniting of Christian student groups in an 
international organization for common ac- 
tion in the personal and missionary aposto- 
late leading to the formation of the World 
Christian Student Federation in 1885; (3) 
the social gospel: a movement toward in- 
sistence on applied or practical Christianity, 
avoiding dogmatic differences and emphasiz- 
ing Christ's teaching on human relations. 
This gave rise to the formation of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in 1908, In 1913 
the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches was formed. 
These movements, together with some others 
through a series of international meetings 
and conferences, evolved into the World 
Council of Churches in 1948. (See Duff, Ed- 
ward, SJ. “The Social Thought of the 
World Council of Churches,” Association 
Press, New York.) 

The ecumenical movement, in the common 
usage of the term, is Protestant in origin 
and basically Protestant in its theology. The 
second Vatican council has, therefore, no 
particular relationship with the ecumenical 
movement, 

What is the Catholic attitude toward the 
ecumenical movement? 

The Catholic Church sees herself as the 
ecumenical (universal, catholic) church, 
Itself is the ecumenical movement estab- 
lished by Christ. Nevertheless the church 
looks with favor on the beginnings which the 
ecumenical movement has made toward 
unity. It is the hope of the church that the 
present unity in prayer and unity in charity 
will lead to unity in faith. 

The holy office speaks of the intrinsic 
value of the eumenical movement: “In sev- 
eral parts of the world, either on account 
of world events and a change in interior 
dispositions, or mainly because of the com- 
mon prayer of the faithful, the desire has 
become daily more acute in the hearts of 
many men separated from the Catholic 
Church, under the inspiration of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, that all who believe in 
Christ our Lord should return to unity. 
This is for the children of the true church 
a source of holy joy in the Lord and an 
invitation to help those who sincerely search 
for the truth by beseeching God through 
fervent prayers to grant them the necessary 
light and strength” (as quoted from G. H. 
Tavard, “Catholic Approach to Protestant- 
ism,” Harper, 1955). 

Pope Pius XII called upon “all who, with- 
out belonging to the visible body of the 
Catholic Church, are near to us through 
faith in God and Jesus Christ, and are in 
agreement with us as to the organization 
and aims of peace. The more and 
more frequent contacts and the disparate 
mixture of various religious confessions 
within one people have brought civil law 
courts to adopt the principle of tolerance and 
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freedom of conscience. In this fact, further- 
more, there is a political, civil and social 
tolerance concerning the faithful of other 
religions which is also for Catholics in those 
circumstances a moral duty” (address to the 
members of the Roman Rota, Oct. 6, 1946). 

What can Catholics do to foster the good 
tendencies of the ecumenical movement? 

Dr. Julius Doepfner, cardinal archbishop 
of Berlin, when he was bishop of Wuerzburg, 
outlined the following five ways in which 
Catholics could help establish Christian 
unity: 

1. By developing a thorough love of the 
Catholic Church while rejecting any dog- 
mating indifference which leads to the decay 
of Christianity and frustrates all genuine re- 
union efforts; 

2. By prayer and penance to win God's 


grace; 

3. By cultivating a “loving underst: 
for non-Catholics” as a prerequisite for es- 
tablishing an honest contact with them; 

4. By “clarifying talks“ with non-Cath- 
olics, conducted in strict adherence to the 
instructions of the Holy See and the bish- 
ops, without “blurring the differences.” 

5. By “trustful cooperation” with non- 
Catholics in the common tasks of our 
time” (Indiana Catholic Record). 

What will the holding of the second Vat- 
ican council mean to the lay apostolate? 

Throughout history the holding of an 
ecumenical council has always been the 
occasion of great grace for the whole 
church, It will be the part of the laity in 
their apostolate to cooperate in the general 
renewal of spirit that will be taking place 
throughout the world, to prepare for it and 
to foster its fervor. 

It will be the part of the lay apostle 


the determinations and decrees of the com- 
ing council. This will mean the intensifi- 
cation of awareness, in the minds of all, of 


-the meaning of faith in all that the church 


teaches and the increasing of devotions, or 
promptitude to do the divine will as it is 
manifested to all in the teaching of the 
church thus so formally presented in the 
decisions of an ecumenical council. j 

The very fact that this is to be an ecu- 
menical council and that it will be con- 
cerned with the problems of all the world 
will direct the lay apostolate to the task 
of bringing fervent Christians everywhere 
up to the level required of them by the 
international needs of today. The lay apos- 
tolate will be devoting itself more and more 
to the education of Catholic leaders in 
spheres of modern world problems hither- 
to neglected. The meetings and conven- 
tions of the lay apostolate will be concerned 
more and more with clarifying the inter- 
national issues on which guidance is sought 
from the council. Catholic action generally 
will be concerned more and more with “co- 
ordinating in a supranational atmosphere 
all work as based in the fundamentals of 
morality” (see National Catholic release on 
Archbishop Roberts, Oct. 30, 1959). 

The lay apostolate will, moreover, seize 
the occasion of the ecumenical council to 
emphasize well all those doctrines of the 
church which apply particularly to the 
whole world of men: the supernatural 
brotherhood of ali men with Christ and 
with each other under the fatherhood of 
God and in the holy spirit of love; the 
doctrine of the universal salvific will of God 
whereby He wills all men to be saved; the 
doctrine of the mystical body of Christ and 
the consequent doctrine of the urgency that 
all men become its members; the doctrine 
of the universal kingship of Christ by right 
over the minds and hearts of men; the doc- 
trine of social justice in the world order as 
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applied to the international inequities of 
today; the doctrine of the natural law as a 
basis of universal cooperation for a better 
world in a pluralistic world society. 

The preoccupation of the whole church 
with things ecumenical during the council 
cannot help but be an opportunity for the 
lay apostle to use the occasion to make 
Catholics more aware of the ecumenical 
movement and to prepare them for intelli- 
gent and discreet participation in it. 

The lay apostolate will not overlook the 
fact that the expenses for the council on 
the part of their respective bishops and on 
the part of the Holy See itself are going to 
be very great. In addition to maintaining 
the whole machinery of the council in Rome, 
His Holiness will be called upon to assist 
poor bishops to attend. The lay apostolate 
will be called upon as time goes on to 
organize financial support for this whole 
project. 

What contribution toward Christian unity 
do Catholics expect as a result of this Vati- 
can council? 

Treating of this matter editorially, Ameri- 
ca for February 7, 1959, said: “Previous 
ecumenical councils have wrestled in vain 
with the problem of Christian reunion. One 
should not look for certain or quick an- 
swers. But at the very least a marked 
clarification of points of unnecessary fric- 
tion and misunderstanding can be achieved. 
In the meantime, there are other problems 
to which the fathers of the council will 
conceivably address themselves. Once again 
the church is called upon to point out the 
spiritual and theological ills of our time 
and to probe those doctrinal and moral 
errors of modern society of which commu- 
nism is a mere surface symptom. It seems 
that many months, if not years, must be 
spent in preparation for this momentous 
council. Where all this will lead no one 
can say, except that the illumining and 
strengthening power of the Holy Spirit is 
at work guiding minds and hearts to peace 
and unity.” 

Where can one find more information 
along these same lines? 

If you want a completely worked out book 
on Catholic ecumenism, send for Dumont, 
C. J., OP., “Approach to Christian Unity.” 
It is available from the Catholic Book Club, 
Department AJ, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

The book “One Fold.“ edited by Fathers 
Hanahoe and Cranny, both of the Society of 
Atonement, available from Chair of Unity 
Apostolate, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., will 
give you a series of excellent essays on 
various aspects of ecumenism as well as ac- 
quaintance with the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement whose whole main apostolate 
is along this line. 

For getting something of a friendly and 
courteous viewpoint of the Catholic Church 
by Protestants and Jews, there is the excel- 
lent “American Catholics,” edited by Philip 
Sharper, Sheed, and Ward. 

REFERENCES 


Most of the particulars of the coming 
council in this pamphlet were gleaned from 
the press reports of the formal press inter- 
view given by Cardinal Tardini in November 
of 1959. Matters of scientific theology were 
checked with the Latin of I. Salaverri, De 
Ecclesia Christi III, L.2, c.2, article 1 “De 
Infallibilitate Episcoporum," and from the 
Latin of A. Tanquerey’s “Brevior Synopsis 
Theologiae Dogmaticae,“ Nos. 266-268. 
Many of the answers were derived from or 
checked with the good old reliable Catholic 
Encyclopedia. The answers concerning 
Canon Law were checked with “Canon Law; 
A Text and Commentary,” by Bouscaren and 
Ellis, and with “The Sacred Canons,” by 
Abbo and Hannan. 
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Lung Power Versus Brain Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gerald W. John- 
son, which appeared in the October 1, 
1962, issue of the New Republic. 

Although Mr. Johnson’s column is 
always entitled “The Superficial As- 
pect,” I think this one should certainly 
be entitled “The Commonsense Aspect.” 

The article follows: 

LUNG POWER VERSUS BRAIN POWER 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Freedom House, the foundation set up by 
admirers of the late Wendell Willkie, has re- 
cently issued a manifesto that it calls a 
guide for responsible anti-Communists. No 
doubt we need one. 

It is admirable—moderate in tone, logi- 
cal in argument, lucid in presentation ex- 
cept at one point. Its theme is that com- 
munism is the enemy only because it is what 
mathematicians would call a special case of 
a general theorem. The general theorem is 
totalitarianism, which manifested itself as 
fascism in Italy, as nazism in Germany and 
as communism in Russia. Or, as the Free- 
dom House manifesto puts it: “The Commu- 
nist conspiracy is a counterrevolutionary 
movement on the reactionary right—the to- 
talitarian twin brother of fascism and 
nazism.” 

There is the point at which the document 
falls short of lucidity. In this connection 
“conspiracy” is a foggy word. A conspiracy, 
says Webster, is an agreement among men 
to do an unlawful act. Concealment is of its 
essence, for the success of a conspiracy de- 
pends upon taking the victim by surprise. 
But there is nothing furtive about commu- 
nism. When Khrushchev said, “we will bury 
you,” he didn't whisper it to his accomplices 
in a dark cellar, he proclaimed it from a pub- 
lic platform in broad daylight. Communism 
is not so much a conspiracy as it is a de- 
fiance. 

The point is worth noting because calling 
& thing by the wrong name is a failure in 
communication, and failure in communica- 
tion is one of the heavy handicaps of the 
modern world. A defiance may be every 
whit as dangerous as a conspiracy, but it 
offers a different kind of danger, which calls 
for a different kind of defense. Exposure is 
usually the ruin of a conspiracy, but can you 
expose a neon-lighted billboard 40 feet high? 
Can you expose a steam calliope going down 
the street with every whistle wide open? No 
more can you communism, shouting 
from the housetops what it proposes to do 
to us. 

But totalitarianism in its communistic, or 
at least its Russian communistic, aspect dif- 
fers from its other manifestations if not in 
its ultimate purpose, yet in its method of 
operation. Hitler proposed to destroy us 
with brute force, so with brute force we de- 
stroyed him. 

If Russia should try the same method we 
should have no choice but to meet it in the 
same way. But when Hitler was buried un- 
der the ruins of his own flaming capital the 
lesson was not lost upon Russia; and thus 
far, at least, she has relied mainly upon 
methods less insane than Hitler's. 
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For us to have tried to meet Hitler’s panzer 
armies with diplomatic maneuvers would 
have been sheer madness; but it would be 
no less irrational for us to meet Russia's 
diplomatic maneuvers with tanks. Nor is 
it better sense to try to meet an economic 
and ideological frontal assault with means 
of defense that would be effective against 
a conspiracy. Yet if we keep calling the 
thing a conspiracy, we risk deluding ourselves 
into using the wrong means to repel It. 

Repeating “Communist conspiracy” today 
is at bottom a resort to word magic. Con- 
spiracy” is pejorative, therefore it appeals to 
shallow minds cherishing the superstition 
that cursing the enemy damages him. So 
does the equally superstitious notion that 
you can kill an idea-with gunfire. It can't 
be done, not even with a silver bullet. 

The only real success that the Russians 
have thus far gained against the free world 
was achieved by fighting with ideas. The 
idea of escape from colonialism has won more 
ground for them than all their artillery. On 
our side, the idea embodied in the Marshall 
plan smashed their effort to achieve the eco- 
nomic conquest of Europe. The idea em- 
bodied in Truman’s point 4 and expressed 
in many activites, from economic assistance 
to the Peace Corps, has halted their progress 
at a dozen points. The National Security 
Agency does not appear to have saved a single 
acre from them. 

The trouble about fighting with ideas is 
that it calls for brains as well as guts, while 
fighting with spells and incantations requires 
nothing more than brazen lungs; and it is 
sadly evident that many of our public figures 
are far more liberally endowed with lung- 
power than with brainpower. 

So it is more than merely depressing, it is 
a little alarming to find people who are not 
only intelligent, but highly intelligent, fall- 
ing even momentarily into the idiom of the 
hex doctors. But “Communist conspiracy” 
is one of the phrases dearly beloved of the 
numbskulls who think that hard words can 
substitute for hard thinking against an 
adversary who may, as they say, be lacking 
in basic intelligence but who is abundantly 
supplied with shrewdness and ingenuity, 
backed by colossal nerve. 


Gen. Julius Klein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Julius Klein and I have been friends for 
Many years. Heisa genuine Republican, 
but one who will cross party lines in any 
good cause. When it comes to national 
security, party affiliation goes out the 
window. He has an excellent war record 
and is the recipient of many military 
awards and medals. These have been 
specified on numerous occasions and 
need not be detailed here. He has served 
in civilian as well as military capacities 
in numerous administrations. I do not 
know of a public figure who enjoys the 
friendship and esteem of so many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

General Klein has been the subject of 
intense criticism in the German press. 
There was no basis therefor. The gen- 
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eral needs no defense from me, but I am 
happy to express favorable comment 
concerning him. 

He is the public relations counselor 
to many nationally known concerns. His 
clients form a who's who” of business 
and industry. Most of his valuable time 
is dedicated to their interests. 

In the many years I have known the 
general, I have often sought him out 
for his advice and counsel, especially on 
matters appertaining to industry in West 
Germany. He is a sort of bridge between 
American and German business corpora- 
tions. He represents numerous German 
firms in America and interprets for the 
United States the interests, aims and 
Purposes of his German clientele. He is 
to that extent a “foreign agent” and has 
registered as such. 

He is a man of probity and his repre- 
sentations may be deemed trustworthy. 
His effectiveness as a public relations 
counselor and as a duly registered “for- 
eign agent” are excellent. There have 
been no departures from any legal or 
ethical standards. 

“Public relations” is an art—the art 
of conveying to the public the worthiness 
of a firm or a product—the art of pre- 
senting the good qualities of individuals 
or firms or their wares through various 
communications media. It is the art of 
creating consumer demand for a gadget 
or a package or an object. It is the art 
of selling to the public the good charac- 
ter, the wisdom, the courage, the honesty 
of a personage—or even a city or a 
Country. It is all these and more. In 

pursuits, General Klein excels. 
No successful firm or corporation is 
Without its “public relations’ man. 
“Public relations’—the establishment of 
good and cordial relations between the 
Company and the public—has become an 
integral part of modern management, 
In “public relations,“ management has a 
Weapon to counteract or minimize a bad 
Press, to present to the public the true 
e of the man or the company, to 
answer or obliterate unfair criticism or 
attack. The “public relations’ man 
establishes good will. 

There are “public relations” counsel- 
lors on the domestic and on the foreign 
Scene. General Klein covers both. He 
represents domestic concerns and Ger- 
man entities. 


Some members in the German press 
have criticized General Klein as a for- 
agent in an unfair and caustic man- 

ner. This is unfortunate. This unjust 
Criticism prompted the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri, Senator EDWARD 
V. Long, to state on September 18 last on 

floor of the Senate: 

I am convinced that confusion exists in 
the public mind as to the respective roles of 
the lobbyist and the foreign agent. Many 
People apparently believe that they are one 
and the same. Such is certainly not the 
dase. In this regard, I might men- 
tion that several unfortunate articles re- 
cently have appeared on the subject in the 
German press. It was obvious that these 
Publications did not even comprehend the 
difference between a lobbyist and a for- 

agent... Some German news- 
Papers went so far as to write that one of 
v most reputable foreign agents in the 
nited States may be involved in “a court 
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hearing by the State Department.” This 
Statement certainly reflects misunderstand- 
ing and confusion, * * + 

It is unfortunate that many people are 
wont to confuse the activities of one person 
such as Alexander Guterma, who represented 
the dictator Trujillo and who was prose- 
cuted for not registering as a foreign agent, 
when the actual foreign agent registration 
files in the Department of Justice include 
the names of some of the most prominent 
men in our country. * * * 

I might list Just a few of these gentlemen, 
who either are or have been registered for- 
eign agents: former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, 
John and Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of State George W. Ball, and Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein. This country 
spends many millions of dollars annually to 
protect the proper image of America in for- 
eign countries. It is heartening that the 
Western European democracies are cooperat- 
ing in encouraging mutual understanding. 


Concerning recent attempts to dis- 
credit General Klein for his services to 
foreign clients, Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota, said that he was 
“shocked about misleading and mis- 
chievous information” spread in discuss- 
ing the general's activities. Senator 
HUMPHREY added that he was deeply con- 
cerned about the spread of such infor- 
mation, 


Referring to criticism of General 
Klein's possible effectiveness in repre- 
senting some of his clients’ interests in 
Washington because he is a Republican, 
the Senator further said: 

Tell anyone that Julius Klein has more 
friends in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives than any man I know. We re- 


spect his hip, but even more, we 
cherish his friendship. 


Ten-Point Voters’ Guide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
edition of the Yonkers, N.Y., Home News 
and Times, there appeared an editrial 
directed at the voters in my district. 
This editorial contained a 10-point vot- 
ers’ guide to facilitate the selection of 
candidates for public office. This repre- 
sented to me an excellent example of the 
responsible and vital role a newspaper 
plays in the civic life of a community. 
It is the honorable American tradition 
of the newspaper as an educator of pub- 
lic opinion. Therefore, I would like to 
commend the publisher and managing 
editor, Mr. Ralph R. Martinelli, for his 
high journalistic standards. In the in- 
terest of good government, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues, and for the edifica- 
tion of our citizens, I include the edi- 
torial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

‘Ten-Pornt Voters’ GUIDE 

Here is a suggested 10-point guide for 
voters to use when they vote November 6. 
In these days of low standards, it will profit 
to use this checklist in selecting the best- 
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fitted candidates. Many intelligent citizens 
do not find the time to make a study of the 
candidates and their qualifications. We urge 
all citizens to study these points and judge 
how the candidates qualify as to what a 
public official owes to the public before mak- 
ing a choice: 

1. A public official owes complete honesty 
to his Job. 

2. A public official should be sympathetic 
to the needs of the people he represents. 

3. A public official should have the courage 
of his convictions and when he knows he is 
fighting for what is right, he should never 
falter. 

4. A public official should be willing to dis- 
cuss honestly the problems of his office and 
he should strive to correct any faults for 
the benefit of any other official who may fol- 
low him. t 

5. A public official should be independent 
and should not just be a sheep and follow 
the pack. 

6. A public official should work hard to end 
graft and wrongdoing. 

7. A public official should set an example 
by his good character and high integrity. 

8. A public official should be outspoken 
when he sees evil and fearlessly try to stamp 
it out. 

9. A public official should welcome con- 
structive criticism. 

10. A public official should be above re- 
proach and he should energetically strive to 
make the community he serves a better place 
in which to work and live. 


Railroad Merger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Greater Grand Rapids, Mich., Cham- 
ber of Commerce relative to the merger 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the New York Central Railroad Co., and 
a copy of a resolution adopted by the city 
commission of Grand Rapids, and a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the city com- 
mission of Wyoming, Mich.: 

Fuovance Docket No. 21989, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD Co., New YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Co., MERGER 

GREATER GRAND RAPIDS, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 16, 1962. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The above reference proceed- 
ings involve the proposed merger of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co, and the New York 
Central Railroad Co. and this chamber upon 
recommendation of its transportation com- 
mittee, concurred in by the board of direc- 
tors, wishes to informally lend their support 
to the merger as proposed. It is the opinion 
of this chamber that the proposed merger 
will greatly strengthen the financial struc- 
ture of the proponents through savings ef- 
fected by a combined operation. Such say- 
ings will be accomplished, inasmuch as the 
services provided by the proponents comple- 
ment each other and in many instances du- 
plicate each other. 

It is the opinion of this chamber the pro- 
posed merger will be in the public interest 
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specifically of this community for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Local shippers and receivers now served 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., through 
the proposed merger, will gain a more direct 
route via the Niagara gateway to eastern 
ports and to northern New York and New 
England points. 

2. Shippers and receivers now served by 
the New York Central Railroad Co. will re- 
ceive a more direct service route to the South 
and Southeastern United States via the Ohio 
River gateway and through the Potomac 
yards. 

8. Locally on one branch switch line on 
which service has been provided alternately 
by both the New York Central Railroad and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for a set period of 
time by agreement of each railroad; through 
the proposed merger such service will be per- 
formed by one line and, therefore, should be 
improved. 

4. It is the opinion of this chamber that 
through the proposed merger this commu- 
nity will gain the advantage of all types of 
trailer-on-flatcar service provided by the New 
York Central Railroad Co. and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 

5. It is felt that through the more eficient 
operation which can be accomplished 
through the proposed merger, this commu- 
nity will receive restoration of maximum less- 
than-carload service. 

In view of the above, this chamber re- 
spectfully supports the proposed merger of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co., both of which presently 
provide service for this community, 

Respectfully, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ALEX T. MCFADYAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


— 


RESOLUTION, CITY or GRAND Rar ms, MICH. 


Whereas there is pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, under 
Finance Docket No. 21989, a proposal to 
merge the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, and the 
New York Central Railroad Co.; and 

Whereas the city of Grand Rapids is vitally 
interested in the providing of adequate and 
increasingly efficient railroad service to this 
area and State of Michigan; and 

Whereas the Committee of the Whole of 
the City Commission of the City of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has reviewed the impact and 
effect of this proposed merger on the economy 
of this area: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved by the city commission, as the 
legislative body of the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., That it favors the proposed merger of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the New 
York Central Railroad Co., and urges favor- 
able consideration of the proposal by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, for the rea- 
sons set forth in the communication of the 
board of directors of the Greater Grand 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce, dated July 16, 
1962, and addressed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and because the study 
of the committee of the whole of the city 
commission indicates that the results of this 
merger will be to provide more efficient rail- 
road transportation and services to this area, 
encourage industrial growth, result in the 
expansion of employment and further the 
general public good; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk send a copy 
of this resolution to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D.C, 


RESOLUTION 809 


Resolution to support the merger of the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
Railroads 


"Whereas the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads are interested in joining 
into one system; and 
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“Whereas the stockholders of both the New 
York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads 
have voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
aforesaid merger; and 

“Whereas there are indications that this 
combination would strengthen the financial 
position of both railway companies; and 

“Whereas both the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railroads serve all the larger 
industries within the city of Wyoming; and 

“Whereas it is in the best interest of the 
city of Wyoming that the best of public 
transportation facilities are available within 
the city of Wyoming: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city commission of the 
city of Wyoming does hereby support the 
merger of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Railroad Cos, and hereby declares 
that this action is in the best public interest 
of the city of Wyoming, Mich.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was adopted by the city commission of 
the city of Wyoming, Mich., in public session 
held the 9th day of July 1962. 

Epwarp VAN SOLKEMA, 
Wyoming City Clerk. 


Representative James A. Byrne Reports 
to the People of Pennsylvania, Third 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES.A. BYRNE 


` OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of the 87th 
Congress, I think it is well to review the 
record with regard to the legislation 
sponsored by the administration of 
President Kennedy. In many instances 
these laws were passed despite the op- 
position of a large majority of the Re- 
publicans. In some other instances they 
gave grudging and reluctant support on 
final passage, after having utilized every 
parliamentary device to diminish or de- 
crease the scope of the recommendations 
which President Kennedy had made for 
the benefit of the American people. 
They hoped in this way to obscure their 
opposition to the President’s proposals 
and to pose as being favorable to legis- 
lation which they had tried in every way 
to minimize or defeat. 

For myself, I am glad to have the 
people of my district and my State know 
what my position has been and how I 
have voted on these important matters 
which were before the Congress: I sup- 
ported the President on all defense 
measures which he recommended to the 
Congress as necessary if we are to suc- 
cessfully resist the attempt of Soviet 
Russia to spread its communistic domi- 
nation throughout the world. I also 
supported him with regard to his pro- 
gressive and humanitarian proposals to 
prevent evils developing in our domestic 
economy and to correct and adjust those 
situations which were causing hardship 
and limiting opportunities for so many 
average citizens. 

I voted to increase the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour and to extend this pro- 
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tective legislation to many who were 
not heretofore covered. I supported and 
voted for President Kennedy’s proposal 
increasing social security benefits to 
widows and liberalizing its provisions for 
the disabled. I voted for the legislation 
recommended by the President giving 
salary increases to postal and other Fed- 
eral employees. I supported the legis- 
lation for urban renewal which means 
so much to Philadelphia. I voted for 
public works programs for depressed 
areas and for manpower retraining pro- 
grams to train for employment in other 
industries those thrown out of work be- 
cause of closedowns in their own em- 
ployment. Both these measures were 
priority items on President Kennedy’s 
program and were of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of Pennsylvania 
and of immense concern to the economy 
of the city of Philadelphia. i 

I supported moderate cost housing for 
the elderly and improved housing for 
low- and moderate-income groups. I 
voted for Federal aid to colleges includ- 
ing scholarships and for the construction 
of college facilities. This in my opinion 
is most important if young people in 
our moderate income groups are to have 
educational opportunities not only for 
their own benefit but also that we may 
utilize our full potential in our competi- 
tion with communistic Russia in scien- 
tific and technological endeavors. In 
the same spirit I likewise supported Fed- 
eral assistance and aid for the construc- 
tion of television facilities for educa- 
tional purposes. 

President Kennedy and the Democratic 
Party certainly merit the approval and 
the support of the American people for 
these progressive and intelligent recom- 
mendations, which are for our national 
safety and for the well being of the 
greatest number of our citizens. When 
one recalls the attitude of the majority of 
Republicans on many of the President's 
proposals there certainly seems to be no 
question about this. 

On the wage and hour bill, for ex- 
ample, my Republican colleague from 
Pennsylvania, who is now the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, supported every attempt to reduce 
the recommendation of the President 
from $1.25 an hour to $1.15 and also op- 
posed extending its coverage to many 
low wage workers who had not been 
covered by existing legislation. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
President's recommendation for the ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits to 
those out of work and in dire need of 
everyday necessities of life was pre- 
vented from coming to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for a vote be- 
cause it was blocked in the Ways and 
Means Committee, and that every Re- 
publican but one on that committee voted 
to kill the legislation. 

The Republicans are almost solidy 
against the President’s recommendation 
for medicare, which is so important to 
everyone and particularly to our elderly 
people. The cost of medical care is 
nearly prohibitive. This legislation is a 
must in the next Congress. I sincerely 
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hope we will haye a Congress which will 
support the President on this question 
and that we will be successful in having 
it enacted. 


Expansion at Oxnard, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an article ap- 
pearing in the October 1962 issue of 
Western Grower and Shipper magazine, 
entitled “Expansion at Oxnard, Calif.” 

Although the writer infers that some 
of the circumstances mentioned in the 
article are unique to the Oxnard area, I 
do not believe this is entirely true. I 
think the picture portrayed is probably 
representative of the situation facing 
agriculture in many of our vegetable- 
Producing areas, and that the article, 
therefore, will prove of general interest. 

EXPANSION AT OXNARD 


(Norx.—Oxnard is so close to Los An- 
Beles that factories and housing subdivisions 
would seem the major crops for its fertile 
land. But instead of disappearing, agricul- 
ture has diversified and expanded to make 
the area so productive that farmers bid land 
Tentals up to $200 an acre.) 

Oxnard is not a part of the sprawling Los 
Angeles urban complex. The little coastal 
city is connected with downtown Los An- 
Beles by 55 miles of freeways which pass 
through almost contiguous communities and 
it has many of the characteristics of its big 
Neighbor to the southeast—oil wells inter- 
Mingled with orange groves, a military in- 
Stallation and light industries, beaches, and 
Sedate residential areas, and a rash of real 
estate and housing developments which are 
typical of the southern California boom. 

But Oxnard is separated from California's 
biggest city by a county line, a series of 
Small valleys (which, it is true, are filling up 
fast with homes and factories), and by & 
direction of economic expansion which is 
he nth the populous section. Its agricul- 

production is growing by leaps and 

bounds—from $35 million in 1942 to more 

Nese $110 million a year only two decades 
er. 

Nearly all of this mushrooming production 

concentrated on or around the Oxnard 

ain, a small triangle of land which stretches 
from the beaches to a ring of forbidding 
coastal mountains. In fact, this delta, 
formed in ages past by the overflow of 
the Santa Clara River, and a few hills over- 
looking it are the center of virtually all ac- 
tivity in Ventura County. Most of its 
1,184,000 acres is rough and sparsely popu- 
lated country, 

Whue its area is concentrated, the pattern 
Of production in the small district—128,000 
acres including multiple cropped and sèa- 
sonally used land, its pattern of production 

as diversified as the rest of the southern 
California economy. 
LEMONS TOPS 

Topping the dollar value producers are 
22.656 acres of lemons which turned out a 
ie million crop in 1961 and 16,000 acres of 

alencia oranges which produced an $18 

on crop. The livestock industry, con- 
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centrated in a relatively few acres is also im- 
portant: cattle and poultry (mostly eggs) 
accounted for $5 million each last year while 
dairies added another $3 million. Several 
specialties were also million dollar pro- 
ducers—cut flowers with $1,500,000, straw- 
berries with $1,760,000, walnuts with $1,106,- 
000, and nursery stock with $1,502,000. The 
area's agriculture also mushrooms in the 
literal sense, producing 1,077,000 pounds of 
toadstool's aristocratic cousins with a gross 
value of $538,500. 

The most dramatic factor in the expanding 
agricultural economy, however, has been the 
Oxnard vegetable deal, which has not only 
grown faster than the overall industry— 
from $5 million in 1942 to $27 million in 
1961—but has been responsible for the radl- 
cal improvement in Ventura County farm- 
ing. Its requirements have pushed sugar- 
beets, once a top dollar crop, almost out of 
the agricultural picture and its crops have 
created new allied industries such as vegeta- 
ble freezing plants, 

AMAZING DIVERSITY 

Por a district so small (the district had 
43,000 acres of vegetables last year but much 
of this represented land which grew two or 
even three crops), Oxnard’s vegetable produc- 
tion is incredibly diverse. It grows lima 
beans, green beans, beets, broccoli, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, chard, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, lettuce, green onions, parsley, 
peas, peppers of every description, pimientos, 
squash, and tomatoes—all in commercial 
quantities. 

The district also harvests and markets its 
production in a variety of ways. There are 26 
packinghouses for fresh vegetables 
in the area but Oxnard also keeps a number 
of canneries and frozen food plants busy dur- 
ing its almost continuous harvest season. 

Biggest single commodity in the vegetable 
deal is tomatoes, which have taken over the 
No. 1 spot in acreage, tonnage produced, total 
value, and interest among the farmers. 
Nearly 10,000 acres are devoted to tomato 
production and Oxnard houses send 
nearly 3 million boxes a year to fresh fruit 
users while harvesting more than 100,000 tons 
for canneries located in the Los Angeles area. 

Actually, the $9 million tomato deal is 
two—or possibly three—separate industries. 
Fresh tomatoes, because they are much 
greater income producers—$6 milion for some 
48,500 tons as compared to $3 million for 
100,800 tons destined for the canneries—are 
naturally at the center of attention, but 
some farmers grow only for the canneries, 
some only for the fresh market, and some 
hedging their bets by selling through both 
channels. 

The Oxnard grower and shipper who puts 
all his chips on the fresh market usually 
does it in lavish fashion by growing pole 
tomatoes, which even with the money saving 
techniques the Ventura Countians have 
devised, costs an average of $1,100 an acre. 

Nearly one-third of the total acreage is 
involved in this expensive production meth- 
od, and most of the 2 dozen fresh tomato 
packers ship “pole tomatoes,” which com- 
mand a quality premium in the markets. 
To offset a part of the costs of staking indi- 
vidual plants and then periodically binding 
them to the stakes, Oxnard growers use a 
variety of strange California-developed con- 
traptions; they have miniature pile drivers 
which put the stakes In the ground auto- 
matically, big four-row “stringers” for trying 
up the growing plants, and spidery high- 
clearance sprayers for applying their insecti- 
cides and fungicides, 

STRANGE MACHINES 

Even with thelr ingenious money-saving 
machines, the Ventura County tomato men 
must depend on an out-of-season market 
to show a profit for their crop. They try 
to start their major harvest season in Sep- 
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tember—as late in September as possible— 
to avoid competition with California’s King 
City tomato deal (which starts in late sum- 
mer and ends with first frost) and with the 
hundreds of local tomato producing areas 
throughout the United States. 

They also try to dodge the major produc- 
ing districts with their No. 2 fresh com- 
modity. Although celery, a 63.5 million a 
year crop, is produced every month of the 
year, the major portion of the harvest is 
made during the winter months when such 
giants as Salinas are out of the picture. 

For lettuce, the No. 3 commodity with 
$2.5 million a year, there is no avoiding the 
hazards of competition, and the growers 
plant their acreage and take their chances. 
The Oxnard producers do, however, have one 
advantage which is not enjoyed by such 
giants as the Imperial Valley, Salinas, and 
Phoenix; they are only an hour from the 
monster Los Angeles market and can supply 
their customers without extra costs for 
refrigeration and transportation. 

This closeness to market gives the Ven- 
tura County producer an outlet for a whole 
range of vegetable crops which are grown 
in small blocks and either trucked to the 
nearby metropolitan area or shipped in mixed 
carloads. The area has 1,200 acres of Ro- 
maine lettuce, 510 acres of leaf lettuce, 70 
acres of chard, 350 acres of cauliflower, 1,200 
acres of cabbage, 300 acres of bell peppers, 
200 acres of winter squash, 500 acres of car- 
rots, and even a few acres of cherry tomatoes 
and miscellaneous vegetables. í 


DOUBLE MARKETS 


Several of the fresh vegetables grown on 
the Oxnard Plain enjoy the advantage of a 
second market outlet. Bell peppers are 
grown for both the fresh market (290 acres 
in 1961) and for the canneries (320 acres) 
as are the green chili peppers (1,000 acres), 
while the 800 acres of pimientos are purely 
for canning p 


spinach growing in the district also goes 
to processors but in 1961, 2,350 tons were 
diverted to fresh channels, 

One major Oxnard vegetable—the biggest 
in point of acreage with 13,000—never sees 
to supermarket shelves in fresh form. The 
area now produces nearly 26,000 tons of lima 
beans for the freezer plants and sells more 
than $4 million a year worth of the crop. 

The rapidly expanding frozen lima bean 
deal has been responsible for one of the 
major changes in Ventura agriculture and is 
fast relegating dry lima beans to a secondary 
position. Once top crop for the district, dry 
beans still account for more than 10,000 acres 
and $4 million a year, but their totals are 
decreasing annually. 

The big frozen lima deal is almost as 
mechanized as the dry bean industry which 
itis replacing. Dry beans are conventionally 
grown by fleld crop methods and harvested 
with big combines and the fresh frozen pro- 
ducers are adapting much the same methods, 
Harvest, traditionally the most expensive op- 
eration in the vegetable industry, accounts 
for only $40 of the $281 an acre involved in 
lima beans for the freezers because the vines 
are mowed down, loaded onto trucks, and 
hauled to the plants where automatic equip- 
ment removes everything but the beans 
which go into the consumer-sized con- 
tainer—all without being touched by human 
hands. 

A few other Oxnard vegetables—2,000 acres 
of broccoli and a small acreage of green 
onions—are also grown for the processors, 
but the area’s climate and its high land costs 
make it primarily a fresh market center. 

EXPENSIVE LANDS 

Farmland in Ventura County Is a precious 
commodity and the urban spread of southern 
California is making it more costly every 
year. The average annual rental for good 
producing land is a fantastic $150 per acre 
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per year and growers sometimes pay as high 
as $200 an acre. Such initial costs preclude 
growing of a whole range of crops—many of 
which could not gross enough to pay the 
basic rental—and make potentially high 
producers such as citrus, strawberries, and 
out-of-season vegetables the only practical 
possibilities. Most of Ventura County's 30 
million pounds of beef is produced in con- 
fined feedlots on imported feeds and its $5 
million egg industry is confined to tiered 
cages. What little hay and grain are pro- 
duced on marginal lands not adaptable to 
orchards or row crops, 

Even if economics permitted, it is doubt- 
ful that Oxnard ranchers would look to hay 
or grains or grazing. The area has a climate 
which ls a natural for the specialty crops 
which have flourished there. 

The entire coastal belt is classified as "frost 
free,” permitting the big citrus development 
and multiple cropping for its vegetables. 
Says Ventura County Farm Advisor Calvin 
Delphey, “There have been instances like 
the one last winter when temperatures 
dropped to the middle 20's in some places, 
but these occurrences are rare and farming is 
usually planned as if there were no danger 
of frost.” 

FEW HAZARDS 

There are few other weather hazards. 
“Summer temperatures seldom go above the 
middle 80's,” Delphey declared, “and we can 
grow vegetable crops such as tomatoes with- 
out running into poor fruit set and lettuce 
without the danger of bolting or poor 
germination.” 

The average rainfall of the area is slightly 
over 12 inches (although the area was 
deluged with 25 inches in last winter's floods) 
and most of the water falls during December 
and January. The onset of these rains usu- 
ally marks the end of the tomato harvest 
because wet fields and deteriorating quality 
of fruit make harvest impractical, but other- 
wise the Oxnard grower does not worry about 
the weather. 

The limited and seasonal rainfall has given 
Oxnard, along with every similarly blessed 
western farming district, a water problem, 
Crops are irrigated from wells and while 
there is enough water to meet current needs, 
there is not enough to avoid the inevitable 
water hassels which are the rule rather than 
the exception in California and Arizona. 

Irrigation water on the plain is lifted an 
average of 75 to 100 feet for an average cost, 
according to Extension Service estimates, of 
$7 per acre-foot. The underground water 
table is recharged by the winter rains and 
the process is aided by a conservation dam 
on Piru Creek which catches a part of the 
runoff and gradually releases it during the 
dry summer season. 

But there is still not enough water to 
meet the ultimate needs of the valley. In 
the Calleguas Water Conservation District in 
the western end of the county, landowners 
have taken extreme measures by contracting 
to bring in additional water from Glendale, 
a city just north of Los Angeles. The first of 
this water is scheduled to flow through a 
new delivery system—which includes a tun- 
nel through Santa Suzanna Pass—in 1963, 
but it will cost users $70 an acre-foot. Such 
cost will make the new water supply all but 
prohibitive for farming but it is hoped that 
the new water can be used for the expand- 
ing urban needs and the underground supply 
can be left for agriculture. 


DISPUTED SOURCE 


Another possible source of supply is the 
Sespe River, whose flow is the object of a 
court battle between the United and Cal- 
leguas Water Conservation Districts. Both 
would like to build a dam similar to the one 
on Piru Creek to control its flow, but while 
the outcome of their litigation is pending, 
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the stream's 300,000 acre-feet a year flows 
unhampered to the Pacific. 

The complications with water do not end 
with the possibility of a shortage. In iso- 
lated areas along the coast, sea water has 
seeped in and spoiled some wells, putting 
acreage out of production, and soll salinity 
has become a cultural factor in all parts 
of the plain. 

Althought the quality of irrigation water 
is good—1,000 parts of salt per million, 
mostly of relatively harmless types—con- 
stant cropping does tend to build up harm- 
ful deposits in the soil. This condition can 
be corrected by application of additional 
water to leach out the salts, but where water 
is none too plentiful and farmers want to 
keep land in year around production, such 
practices become complicated, Winter rains, 
especially such heavy ones as occurred last 
January, also serve as leaching agents, but 
they are too infrequent to be depended upon. 

During the 30 years in which water has 
been tested, its quality has remained rela- 
tively stable (except for traces of nitrogen 
which have leached into the underground 
through the area’s long farming history) and 
farmers have learned to manage their salinity 
problem. At the start of development in 
the district, the area was almost a salt flat, 
with white deposits visible on much of the 
surface. Now, however, most acreage is tiled 
and connected to a system of drains which 
keep the problem at a minimal level, 

LABOR SHORTAGE 

One perennial agricultural problem, also 
common to the rest of the West, shows little 
likelihood of early solution. Although some 
of its crops are highly mechanized, the 
Oxnard area is a heavy user of farm labor 
in an area where such workers are always 
in short supply. 

The citrus harvest is the big labor user 
with more than 40,000 bearing acres, all of 
which must be harvested by hand but the 
needs of the vegetable industry also come 
in for major consideration, 

While Oxnard has a diverse labor supply, 
it is by no means large enough to meet the 
needs of more than 100,000 acres, which is 
cultivated on a 12-month basis, and growers 
must depend on a variety of outside sources 
for their workers. 

At mid-September, Ventura County's total 
farm labor force was 14,150 people, a figure 
which included farmers and their families, 
permanent workers employed in the packing 
sheds and on ranches, seasonal migrants, 
braceros brought from Mexico on seasonal 
contracts, and a small number of Japanese 
imports. 

The biggest group in this force were 8,100 
seasonal workers who follow the harvest 
throughout the West. The object of their 
attention at Oxnard was the tomato harvest, 
which reaches its peak in late summer when 
the cannery fruit is picked and continues 
through the fall and early winter when the 
fresh tomato crop is packed and shipped. 
Most of these workers, according to Bill 
Turner, manager of the local farm labor 
office, will moye on to other areas after the 
tomato season, leaving a gap in the con- 
tinuous harvest program. 

The only available method for filling this 
gap is with Mexican nationals, brought in 
during the peak season to handle specific 
harvest tasks (especially the lemon and 
orange crop, which few of the domestic 
workers will pick). In September, there were 
2,750 such workers employed at a variety of 
tasks, 


In the vegetable industry, they represented 
only a small proportion of the total number 
of workers employed. California Depart- 
ment of Labor figures showed these distribu- 
tions of foreign workers in the fields. There 
were 90 workers in celery fields, of whom 40 
were imported workers. In cucumbers, im- 
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ports numbered 20 out of 110; in the miscel- 
laneous vegetables, 230 out of 1,400 (the 
miscellaneous group includes crops not using 
100 workers in a single commodity). 

For the tomato harvest, the proportion of 
foreign workers was higher. There were 420 
among the 560 harvesting cannery tomatoes 
and 340 among the 930 working in pole to- 
matoes. 

The local labor force does double duty in 
agriculture. The 26 packing houses and the 
half-dozen canneries and freezers are major 
employers only when their vegetable spe- 
cialty is being harvested, and the local pack- 
ers ofter become field workers when the 
packing season is ended, 


SPECIAL IMPORTS 


Oxnard has one specialized group of farm- 
workers who represent an oddity in Ameri- 
can agriculture—Japanese nationals im- 
ported under Public Law 414, which oper- 
ates along the lines of the Mexican bracero 
program. There are now 270 such workers 
(the peak was 450) in the area, all in the 
United States on 3-year contracts and all 
supervised by the Oxnard Plain Labor As- 
sociation. The long term of their contracts 
(compared to 6-months maximum for bra- 
ceros) and their past experience with vege- 
table fagning make this group a highly valu- 
able asset for the growers who employ them. 
Frank Hovely, association manager, says 
that they acquire skills quickly and can 
work without the close supervision neces- 
sary for many other segments of the farm 
labor force. But they also require special 
facilities (such as cookers which will han- 
dle huge quantities-of rice) for housing and 
feeding which are not conventionally em- 
ployed in the district. 

The types of operations in the Oxnard veg- 
etable deal are as varied as everything else 
in the area's agricultural economy. The 
firms involved come in every size from the 
small grower who packs his crop in the field 
and operates without a packing house to big 
companies with highly mechanized pack- 
ing sheds capable of turning out huge quan- 
tities of fresh produce. 

Western Tomato Growers and Shippers, 
Inc., for instance, specializes in the one 
commodity, fresh tomatoes, and is geared to 
handle huge quantities of the crop during 
a season which starts late in September and 
continues until weather stops operations. 
With 200 acres of pole tomatoes and 700 more 
of bush tomatoes, speed becomes the essen- 
tial consideration. In fact, Western’s Hy 
Speer reports that he was forced to abandon 
one otherwise satisfactory type of container 
simply because it could not be packed at the 
20-car-a-day rate which the firm hits at 
peak season. 

Other firms operate with exactly the op- 
posite view. Williams Vegetable Co. is not 
involved with tomatoes but ships a wide 
range of other commodities—cabbage, endive, 
lettuce, romaine, spinach, and Swiss chard. 
Says veteran shipper P. W. Williams, “Our 
daily volume is not large, but there is seldom 
a day when we are not packing and shipping 
something.” 


TOMATO PACKAGES 


Tomatoes are the focal point of more than 
half the Oxnard operations—including those 
which have a big volume of other commodi- 
ties—and nearly every shipper is concerned 
about the current revolution in tomato pack- 
aging. The industry is now testing dozens 
of containers—some wood, some wirebound, 
some fiberboard, and some composed of com- 
binations—and current packinghouse opera- 
tions are complicated by these trials, At the 
L. A. Hooge Co, shed, as many as six differ- 
ent types of boxes may be used in a single 
day as the firm attempts to satisfy cus- 
tomers who want a special type of pack and 
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to find the package which will deliver the 
best quality tomato to the market. 

A few, like Richview, Inc,, are staying out 
of the experimental mixup until the con- 
troversy settles down. Says Manager Bob 
Hiji, “We are staying with our old wood 
containers because they seem to give the 
best protection, but if something better 
comes along, we will switch over to it.” 

Competition, as much as climate, is re- 
sponsible for the wide diversity or crops, 
methods, and types of firms at Oxnard. 
Even with its huge tomato crop, the area 
is never the dominant factor in the market 
(because the nearby San Diego County dis- 
trict is shipping simultaneously) and its 
shippers must find holes in the market to 
show a profit. When the breaks come—as 
they did last winter when the results of the 
Texas freeze made all vegetables green gold 
Ventura County vegetables show big profits, 
but no grower can wait for these once-in-a- 
decade deals. The customary practice is to 
grow one specialty—tomatoes or celery—in 
large quantities and to balance the big crop 
with two or three others. 

MULTIPLE CROPPING 


Such practices mean multiple cropping 
of the same land to divide the high land 
Tentals, but it also brings on the ills of 
repented use of the same land. Diseases, 
like fusarium wilt of tomatoes, build up in 
the soil and make resistant varieties an im- 
Portant part of crop planning, and insects, 
With a continuous food supply, have a field 
day in the lush acreage. Last year, Ventura 
County Agricultural Commissioner’s statis- 
tics showed that 56,871 acres of vegetables 
Were treated by commercial applicators; this 
Means that every acre received two treat- 
ments by commercial firms in addition to 
the uncounted treatments made by the 
growers themselves. 

Lettuce, a $3.5 million a year crop at 
Oxnard, generally requires two to four dust- 
season, and 


bage looper, the crop's No. 1 pest.) 

Overall costs in the 5,500 acres of Oxnard 
lettuce are fairly representative of the dis- 
tricts vegetable deal. Total preharvest 
Costs, the Ventura Farm Advisor reports, 
average $216.78 per acre, and the harvest 
itself is twice as costly at $405 per acre. 

additional market costs (10 percent of 
the value of the 450-carton per acre crop) 
the annual lettuce cost to $700.53 

an acre. 

Of the growing costs, $49.53 per acre is 
invested in labor for ground preparation, 


The big item of land rent is kept to $50 per 
crop, since the vegetable takes up 
the land for only about one-third of the year. 

Although Ventura County's agriculture is 
ding, southern California's continu- 


tion y to the needs of the growing popula- 
2 and the likelihood of still more in the 
ea is pushing land costs steadily upward. 
Fortunately, most of the new develop- 
mts are on marginal agricultural lands— 
tio des not adaptable to intense cultiva- 
n and valleys where water is scarce—and 
area's farmers are still pushing ahead 
8 productivity, The University of 
Ornia believes that the productivity will 
— even while acrenge declines; fore- 
100 Place the 1975 agricultural acreage at 
bate? percent below the present levels 
Authorities believe that the continuing 
the stad to high return crops will push 
5 gross income far above the $110 

on a year now produced. 
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Opposition To Commercializing and Copy- 
righting of Official Information in the 
Public Domain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing practice of public officials using 
their official status to acquire informa- 
tion that they publish for private profit 
has been disturbing to me. This prac- 
tice goes against our democratic heritage 
of full and free knowledge of the activi- 
ties of public servants. It seems to me 
that unclassified materials prepared as 
a result of the expenditure of taxpayers’ 
dollars should be public information, 
unlimited by private copyright and un- 
commercialized for personal gain. Be- 
lieving that basic principles may have 
been blurred in this area, I introduced 
a resolution asking for a study of Gov- 
ernment copyright law and practice. 

I am not alone in my concern about 
developments in this regard. Among 
those who have expressed opposition to 
the commercializing and copyrighting of 
official information in the public domain 
oy the following newspapers and maga- 

es: 

New York Times: August 22, Septem- 
ber 18, October 7. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch: September 
22, September 29. 

Editor and Publisher: June 23, Sep- 
tember 8, September 22. 

Saturday Review: August 11. 

Hartford Courant: September 22, also 
May 18, 1959. 

Des Moines Tribune: September 11, 
also November 3, 1959. 

Washington, D.C., Star: September 19. 

Washington, D.C., Post: April 3, also 
May 19, 1959, October 28, 1959, and 
November 7, 1959. 

Washington, D.C., News: September 
21. 
Buffalo, N.Y., News: October 5, also 
November 1959. 

Milwaukee Journal: September 17. 

Atlanta Journal: September 17. 

Birmingham, Ala., Post-Herald: Sep- 
tember 19. 

Philadelphia Inquirer: September 26, 

Cincinnati Post: September 21. 

Seattle, Wash., Journal of Commerce: 
August 18. 

Champaign, III., Courier: September 
19. 

Spokesman Review, Spokane, Wash.: 
October 24, 1959. 

Konoska, Wis., News: October 3. 

Grand Junction, Colo., Sentinel: Sep- 
tember 26. 

Yakima, Wash., Republic: September 
20. 
Decatur, DL, Herald: September 14. 

Wichita, Kans., Eagle: September 19. 

Salt Lake City Tribune: September 21. 

Newsday (Garden City, N.Y.): Sep- 
tember 18. 

New Orleans Times Picayune: Sep- 
tember 21. 
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3 Va., World News: Septem- 
r 18. 
35 Va., Times-Dispatch: July 
Phoenix, Ariz., Republic: July 17, Au- 
gust 12. 
Wausau, Wis., Record-Herald: July 11. 
Duluth, Minn., Herald: July 13. 
Augusta, Ga., Chronicle: July 10. 
Nashville Banner: July 16. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Star: September 26. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Telegraph-Herald: 
September 26. 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press: Septem- 
ber 25. 
Montgomery, Ala., News: October 5. 
Dallas News: November 27, 1959. 
Providence, R.I., Journal: December 
30, 1959. 
Muncie, Ind., Star: January 12, 1959. 
5 York Daily News: February 12, 


1 ote; Calif., Mercury: November 
„g Ponolulu Star-Bulletin: October 27, 


Bon N.C., Times: November 7, 
1550 land. Oreg., Journal: November 8, 
1589 bus christi Caller: October 30, 


Indianapolis Star: January 6, 1960. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Journal: Sep- 
tember 14. 


Steel Probe Must Go On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial from the Nashville Tennessean, 
of October 4, which is pertinent to the 
steel inquiry of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, be inserted 
into the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEEL Pnonꝝ Must Go ON 

Action of Kaiser Steel Corp. reducing mill 
base prices an average of $12 a ton has 
started a chain of reappraisals by eastern 
steel mills of their pricing policies. 

Kaiser, the country's ninth largest pro- 
ducer, Operates in California. In the past, 
its prices have been high enough above the 
eastern prices for eastern mills to ship to 
the west coast on a competitive basis. 

The new price reductions of Kaiser, rang- 
ing from $20 for continuous weld pipe, down 
to $11 for tin plate, bring most Kaiser prices 
within $2 per ton of the lowest mill base 
prices anywhere in the country. 

In the wake of the Kaiser announcement, 
United States Steel Corp., Bethlehem. and 
other eastern and midwestern steel com- 
panies, began a study of their own prices. 
Kaiser's reduction probably will make it 
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impossible for these companies to compete 
in the West after paying shipping costs. 

These are the same companies that 6 
months ago announced a $6 a ton price in- 
crease and then retracted it in the face of 
criticism by President Kennedy. 

If they can now reduce prices to meet the 
Kaiser challenge, it will indicate that steel 
prices have been too high all along. 

After the price increase and retraction, 
Senators Estes Keravuver’s Antimonopoly 
Subcommittee began an investigation of 
price-fixing in the industry. 

His probe has been temporarily stymied 
by the refusal of four of the steel companies 
to produce cost data, claiming it would put 
them in an unfair position competitively. 
This argument no longer stands up. 

Contempt citations against the four com- 
panies—requested by the Kefauver commit- 
tee, were rejected by the full Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. This was an unwise 
decision. The fact that some steel compan- 
ies were claiming an increase in prices was 
imperative a few weeks ago and now one of 
them can afford to cut prices today makes it 
clear that an investigation is necessary if the 
public interest is to be protected. 


Putnam County Sesquicentennial 
1812-1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues from Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Florida, and those in other States 
which have a Putnam County would be 
interested in knowing that their sister 
Putnam County in the State of New 
York, which is, in its entirety, within the 
boundaries of my congressional district, 
has concluded the observance of its ses- 
quicentennial year. 

Putnam County was named in honor 
of Maj. Gen. Israel Putnam, the illustri- 
ous Revolutionary War officer who was 
second in command to General Wash- 
ington, and who defended the Highlands 
of the Hudson. Across the river from 
Putnam County on the reservation of 
the U.S. Military Academy stands Fort 
Putnam, which is one of the most his- 
toric of the shrines located at West Point. 

Enoch Crosby, one of the patriot spies 
of the Revolution who has been immor- 
talized as the hero Harvey Birch in James 
Fenimore Cooper's famous novel The 
Spy” was a lifelong resident of Putnam 
County. 8 

On behalf of the residents of Putnam 
County which runs from the Connecticut 
line to the Hudson River between the 
bounds of Westchester County, the resi- 
dence of John Jay, first Chief Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court and of Dutchess 
County, the birthplace of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, I want to 
commend the officials, the citizens, and 
particularly, the publishers of the Put- 
nam County Courier, the Brewster 
Standard, the Brewster Record, the 
Putnam County News in Cold Spring, 
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and the Mahopac Press for their excel- 
lent contributions in reporting and re- 
cording the history of Putnam County 
from June 12, 1812, to date. 

I believe that my colleagues from 
Putnam Counties in other States, their 
constituents, and others across the Na- 
tion will be interested in the following 
article about the life of General Putnam 
which appeared in the special historical 
edition of the Putnam County Courier: 

LIFE or GENERAL PUTNAM 
(By Horace E. Hillery) 


While Maj. Gen. Israel Putnam was in 
command of Washington's leftwing Army in 
Connecticut during the Revloutionary War, 
a foraging party of 1,500 British soldiers, 
many of them mounted, landed near Green- 
wich, Conn. Putnam with a handful of foot 
soldiers confronted them. Putnam ordered 
his men to seek safety in a swamp where 
horses could not follow, thus drawing the 
British to himself. As his horse raced up 
a ridge hotly pursued by British horsemen, 
he suddenly turned his horse sharply down a 
steep hill strewn with boulders. His pur- 
suers reigned their horses expecting to see 
Putnam thrown any moment. To make 
things more interesting, they fired at him 
and his horse. Somehow he escaped, 
gathered a force of men including those in 
the swamp and captured a sizable body of 
foragers. 

This experience was typical of Putnam's 
life. During his 15 years of warfare, he lived 
a charmed life. He was honored by Wash- 
ington by appointment next to himself in 
rank in the Continental Army. 

This man's name is born by our county 
and his particular experience at Horseneck 
is reproduced on our county seal. 

Quickly let us remind ourselves of some of 
Putnam's experiences. He was born in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1718. At 21 he married and 
moved to Connecticut. Here he engaged in 
farming and prospered. 

One exciting incident was a group fol- 
lowing a wolf by her tracks in the snow. 
When the wolf entered her den, the dogs 
refused to follow. A fire did not smoke her 
out. Putnam went in with a birch bark 
flare, again to shoot the wolf, and again to 
bring her out. 

When the French and Indian War began in 
1755, except for lulls, the next 10 years were 
spent in pursults of war. For 5 years, the 
British fared badly because of poor leader- 
ship. Putnam served as captain and major 
of Scouts and Rangers. He was warmly re- 
garded by his superiors. In 1758 he was 
captured by Indians, received a facial 
tomahawk wound, the effects of which he 
carried through life, and was bound and a 
fire started under him when the French com- 
mander rescued him just in time. Taken 
to Montreal he became an exchange prisoner. 


These years were followed by an expedi- 
tion to the West Indies and by Pontiac's 
2-year rebellion. By this time he held the 
rank of colonel. 

Home at last from war, he lost his wife. 
Later he married a former neighbor and 
widow. Being hospitably inclined he opened 
a tavern. By then wartime's aftermath of 
depression was upon the land. Britain in- 
opportunely began a series of new taxes 
which aroused the ire of the colonies. Put- 
nam sought constructive action. Putnam 
joined others in a trip to the Mississippi 
River for the purpose of establishing a set- 
tlement. But with deepening friction be- 
tween Britain and her colonies, he returned 
home. 

MARCHES MEN TO BOSTON 

When news of Concord and Lexington 
came, he took horse and covered 100 miles 
to Boston in 24 hours. Realizing there would 
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be a widening conflict, he returned to Con- 
necticut, recruited volunteers, was appointed 
brigadier general and marched his men to 
Boston. 

When Washington arrived at Boston, he 
appointed Putnam the first major general 
of the Continental Army. At the Battle of 
Breed's Hill his defenses had much to do 
with the brave stand of the green troops. 

When artillery was ox drawn overland from 
captured Ticonderoga, Boston was attacked 
and the British forced out 11 months after 
Concord. 

Anticipating a major attack on New York 
and up the Hudson River, Putnam was sent 
to put the area in a state of defense. One 
thing necessary was to block the British fleet 
from sailing up the Hudson. Putnam put a 
boom across the river but the tide and 
strong river current weakened the materials 
until they failed. Fire boats were unsuc- 
cessful. ; 

At the Battle of New York, Putnam com- 
manded the last division in the retreat. With 
the British fleet fanking both wings of the 
Army, Putnam's division got out just in 
time. 

After the Battle of White Plains the Army 
was broken into three parts. Lee's men 
(4,000) remained at White Piains. Their 
enlistments soon expired. Heath's 3,000 men 
were stationed in the Highlands. Putnam 
was in charge of Washington's 5,000 men in 
New Jersey. 

Washington drew the British after him. 
Putnam had two responsibilities, first, the 
defense of Philadelphia; then the interrup- 
tion of British supplies. 

He was particularly good at this. At one 
time he captured 100 wagons and their con- 
tents. Gathering a few prisoners here and 
there, upward of a thousand men were cap- 
tured. 

IN COMMAND OF HIGHLANDS 


Late in May 1777, Putnam was transferred 
to command of the (Putnam) Highlands. 
This was part of Washington's policy of 
rotation of commands followed each year to 
find those best able to take initiative, The 
chain across the Hudson, the boom, the 
forts, the fire boats were pushed with energy 
by Putnam. 

The summer campaign brought Howe 
against Philadelphia and Burgoyne at the 
headwaters of the Hudson, Sir Clinton was 
in New York with from 7,000 to 10,000 
reserves. 

Both Howe and Burgoyne called on Clin- 
ton for help. Washington drew 2,000 of the 
Continental Army from the highlands. 

Expected militia replacements did not 
arrive. When Sir Clinton sent the British 
fleet and an army of from 3,000 to 4,000 up 
the Hudson, aided by a heavy fog, they over- 
ran the Clinton brothers and their 600 
men. Putnam had 1,200 men. An aside, 
Putnam's wife was with him and desperately 
ill and died during these crucial days. 

After the 20 days during which the British 
breached the highlands and had their own 
way, pressure was eased against Burgoyne 
and Howe; 8,000 additional troops were sent 
to the highlands after it was all over. 

Washington suggested a move on King’s 
Bridge. Putnam moved to within 3 miles of 
King's Bridge. Col. James Delancy was cap- 
tured. Oliver Delancy'’s home on Long 
Island was burned. Several other actions 
were taken on Long Island but only one 
them was worth the effort. 

This highland loss is still a matter of de- 
bate. When a court of inquiry was convened 
a year later, Putnam was exonerated. 

FORT PUTNAM BUILT 

In the 3 months following the breach of 
the highlands, a better defense was devised. 
West Point was selected as a core aroun 
which the new defenses were to be built. At 
the very apex of these defenses was Fort Put- 
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nam. It was the one place which controlled 
every point of the compass. (This restored 
fort must not be missed when you visit West 
Point.) 

During the winter months, Putnam was 
sent to Connecticut to stimulate recruiting. 
In the spring of 1178, he rejoined Washing- 
ton's Army and commanded the army's right 
wing at the Battle of Monmouth. 

When the whole of Washington’s Army was 
brought together in what is now Putnam 
County, Putnam was in command of the 
right wing along the highlands. 

We have already followed the winter of 
1779 in Connecticut and his experience at 
Horseneck. During the following summer, 
the British cut the main East-West Highway 
at King’s Ferry. From July to December 
Washington's headquarters were at West 
Point. Putnam was on his right at the 
Clove. 

In December, Putnam took a furlough 
home. The next spring on his way to rejoin 
the army, he became partially paralyzed, a 
Condition from which he never recovered 
during his remaining 11 years of life. He 
died in 1790 at the age of 73. 

After these many intervening years, it is 
dificult to assess the qualities that made 
this man great. Putnam was endowed with 
much physical strength, he was a natural 
leader from boyhood, he was friendly even 
toward his enemies (a characteristic which 
Was held against him by some), he was in- 
genious in overcoming barriers, created by 
Nature and by men, his strong religious faith 
fortified his native courage and his intrepid 
Patriotism withstood all the British induce- 
ments to cast his lot with the mother 
country. 

Surely our country has honored itself by 
Choosing. this patriot’s name, who in our 
Nation's formative years stood next to Wash- 

on in command of our country's defenses. 
In this sesquicentennial year (1812-1962) of 
Our country’s history, we are doubly assured 
We made a wise choice, 


Prayer and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following thoughtful, bal- 
anced, and challenging sermon preached 
On July 15, 1962, by the Reverend Wil- 
R. Snyder, senior pastor of St. 
pean Lutheran Church, of Minneap- 


PRAYER AND THE SUPREME COURT 


888 ed “Judge not, and you will not 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(By Rev, William R. Snyder) 


Pas Severe storm has sprend across our 
te ee: since the Supreme Court set forth 
Stand regarding the praying of formal 
8 in the classrooms of our public 
8 This ruling of the Court caused 
te reverberations than any other ruling 
recent years. The reaction was swift, 
tng and spirited. Because of the shout- 
in and the tumult, the current condition 
— country is one of confusion. In this 
Sant tion of confusion the churches of our 
the cannot shirk their role. Certainly it is 
Tesponsibility of the churches of our 
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country to bring some clarity to this cur- 
rent condition of confusion. What can the 
churches say to bring some light to this dark 
situation? 

First of all, the churches of our country 
should call thelr people to greet this deci- 
sion of the Court with Christian charity. 
The church members of our Nation should 
let the love of our Lord move them regard- 
ing the ruling of the Court. Certainly those 
people who sent poison pen letters to the 
family in New York who initiated litigation 
were not manifesting the love of our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. Mrs. Lawrence 
Roth, wife of the plaintiff, could not help 
but be thankful that her children were pro- 
tected from hearing about the god of gods 
of some of her neighbors, “If they wish that 
my children would get polio or that my house 
be bombed, then their god has not done a 
very good job with them,” she said after a 
weary week of answering the phone and 
reading letters. 

Truly the acrimonious accusation leveled 
at the members of the Supreme Court were 
an abomination in the eyes of the Almighty. 
The Congressman who thundered that “The 
Court put the Negroes in the schools, and 
now they've driven God out,” did not mani- 
fest the love of our Master, Nor was it char- 
itable to charge the members of the Court 
with being against God. The truth of the 
matter is that all six Jurists who concurred 
in the majority opinion are members of the 
church. Certainly it was uncharitable to 
charge these Christian laymen with being 
part of a Communist conspiracy to cast the 
Creator from our country. 

But all of the lovelessness did not flow 
from the side of those who did not agree 
with the Court's decision. Some unchari- 
table comments also came from the side of 
those who sided with the Court. Certainly 
it was unfair to charge all Congressmen who 
disagreed with the Court's ruling with court- 
ing the favor of the voters in order to win 
election in November, Some who sided with 
the Supreme Court were also saying that all 
Roman Catholics and all southerners who 
opposed the decision, did so out of ulterior 
motives. They went on to say that Roman 
Catholics were seeking to gain financial aid 
for their schools, and southerners were seek- 
ing to get even with the Court for its 1954 
decision on segregation. But certainly it is 
uncharitable to charge all Roman Catholics 
and all southerners who disagreed with this 
decision of the Court with ulterior motives. 

What a sorry spectacle we have seen in our 
Nation in the past several weeks—would-be 
servants of the Saviour acting as if they are 
servants of Satan. What horrible hypocrisy. 
Men and women who claim that the love of 
the Lord lives in them, acting as if Lucifer 
were their Lord. If ever our people needed 
to hear our Lord's words in today's Gospel 
lesson to judge not, itis now. Therefore, the 
churches of our country should call their 
people to react to the decision of the Court 
with Christian charity. 

Secondly, in this current condition of con- 
fusion, the churches of our country should 
call their people to support the decisions of 
the Supreme Court whether they agree with 
those decisions or not. Truly it is both un- 
American and un-Christian to flagrantly 
fiout the final findings of the highest Court 
of our country. Truly it is both un-Ameri- 
can and un-Christian to urge others to 
openly defy the decisions of the Supreme 
Jurists of our Nation. Those who counsel 
such a course are not preaching American- 
ism. Instead they are preaching anarchy. 

If a member of the church does not agree 
with a decision of the Supreme Court, he 
makes use of the legal processes which are 
avallable to him to express his disagreement, 
The church members must always keep in 
mind the fact that the Court is limited by 
the system of checks and balances of the 
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Constitution. The Court does not have the 
power to pass laws. Only the people of our 
democracy, through their elected representa- 
tives, have the power to pass laws. The 
Court does not have the power to amend 
the Constitution. Only the citizens of our 
country, through their legislators, have the 
power to amend the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court cannot legislate; it 
cannot amend; it can only rule on laws 
which have already been passed by the Con- 
gress and the States. In fact, the Court can- 
not rule on any law until the constitution- 
ality of that law has been called into ques- 
tion by one of our citizens. 

Thus in our nation the ultimate power 
is in the hands of the people. It is not in 
the hands of the nine members of the Su- 
preme Court as some people would have us 
believe. Because this is so, because the 
Court is not an autocratic entity, the 
churches of our nation should call their peo- 
ple to support the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. whether they agree with them or not. 
Indeed, without this third branch of our 
Government our democracy would soon dis- 
integrate. 

Thirdly, in this current condition of con- 
fusion the churches of our country should 
call upon their members to accept the chal- 
lenge which this decision hurls at them. 
Truly this particular ruling of the Court 
pricked the consciences of many of us. Sud- 
denly parents discovered that they could no 
longer depend upon the public schools to 
teach their children to pray. Indeed, too 


growth of their prayerlife depends, to some 
degree, upon the growth of our prayerlife. 
Now their spiritual development depends, in 
some degree, upon our spiritual development, 
Small wonder that some parents protested 
loudly and long. For this is a soul-shaking 
situation. 

It was to this situation that our President 
referred when he said that all of us parents 
could do more praying in our home than 
we have done in the past and all of us could 
worship in the church of our 
higher degree of regularity. It is tragically 
true that many parents who 
ruling of the Court rarely ever, if ever, pray 


tragically true that many parents who pro- 
tested the ruling of the Court rarely worship 
with their sons and daughters in the house 
of the Lord. 

All church families of our Nation would 
do well to follow the example of Col. John 
Glenn. His pastor tells us that he learned, 
through the colonel’s children, that every 
evening this dedicated father leads his fam- 
ily in Bible study and prayer. This is one 
American family that will not be adversely 
affected by the ruling of the Supreme Court. 
Yea, it is not necessary that any family in 
America be adversely affected by the ruling 
of the Court—so long as every family ac- 
cepts the challenge to pray together as a 
family. 

Fourthly, in this current condition of con- 
fusion the churches of our land should cetl 
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upon their people to utter a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for the preservation of the 
precious principle of separation of church 
and state. Constant vigilance is necessary 
if this preeminent principle is goling to be 
protected. There will always be those among 
us who will seek to peck away at the wall 
of separation between church and state. 
They will seek to have the States or the 
Congress pass laws establishing an official 
religion in this Nation. 

In nearly every session of the Congress 
there is one Co an or several Con- 
gressmen who introduce legislation which 
would make Christianity the official religion 
of our Nation. While this proposed legisla- 
tion may appeal to some church members 
it is clearly in conflict with the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution. In some areas of 
our country the religion of the majority has 
become the religion of the area. The text- 
books which are used in the public schools 
in these areas teach sectarian doctrine and 
sectarian prayers are uttered in the class- 
rooms of the public schools several times 
each day. The recent ruling of the Court 
protects the minority in such areas from 
religious oppression by the majority. 

The Court did not ban prayer in the class- 
rooms of our public schools in its ruling 
But the Court did ban official prayers which 
have been written by the State and adopted 
by the State for use in the public schools. 
The Court ruled against these official (the 
word “official” is most significant) prayers 
because these official prayers tend toward the 
establishment of a religion. Even though 
it be only religion in general that these 
prayers tend to establish, they are still un- 
constitutional. 

Certainly the word “respecting” weighed 
heavily in the Court's decision banning these 
official prayers. The opening clause of the 
first amendment states that Congress shall 
not pass any law respecting the establish- 
ment of a religion.” The word “respecting” 
means to tend toward—thus any law which 
tends toward the establishment of any re- 
ligion is unconstitutional. — 

Our Fathers were well aware of 
the fact that a religion can become the offi- 
cial religion of a country by a gradual proc- 
ess. A law which on the surface appears to 
be harmless—such as the prayer law in New 
York—can set a precedent which leads to 
other laws which have the ultimate effect of 
establishing an official religion. The Found- 
ing Fathers were well aware of what had 
already taken place in the colonies through 
& gradual process. 

Some of the colonists who had sought to 
escape from the religious oppression which 
is frequently found in a country with an of- 
ficial religion began by a gradual process, to 
set up the same sub-Christian situation in 
this new land. By a gradual process they 
had come to create the very condition which 
they had condemned in the country from 
which they had fied. By a gradual process 
they had come to establish religious tyranny 
in this so-called land of the free. By the 
time of the American Revolution there were 
already several official religions in the col- 
onies. These official religions persecuted 
other churches that threatened their official 
status. What gross hyprocrisy- 

The Founding Fathers wanted to put an 
end to this abominable situation; therefore 
they inserted the word “respecting” in the 
first amendment. They did not want any laws 
which would tend toward the establishment 
of an official religion. They did not want, 
through a gradual process, a repetition of 
this revolting situation which existed at the 
time of the Revolution, Truly the members 
of the Supreme Court sensed accurately this 
spirit of our Founding Fathers. Again I say 
that the churches of our land should call 
their members to utter a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for the inspired, incisive, in- 
telligent interpretation of the Court, an in- 
terpretation which has preserved the pre- 
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cious principle of separation of church and 
state. 

Finally, in this current condition of con- 
fusion the churches of our land should call 
their people to pray to God for guidance in 
fulfilling the “free exercise” clause of the 
first amendment of the Constitution. This 
clause declares that Congress and/or the 
States shall not pass any law which would 
prohibit the free exercise of one’s religion. 
While the separation clause prohibits Con- 
gress and the States from passing any law 
which would tend to interlock the official 
functions of the state with the official func- 
tions of the church; this free exercise clause 
guarantees to every individual in our Nation 
the freedom to testify to his personal faith. 

President Eisenhower was exercising the 
freedom which is guaranteed to all of our 
citizens under the Constitution when, at 
his first inauguration, he began with a per- 
sonal prayer. Abraham Lincoln was exercis- 
ing this same freedom when, during his 
second inaugural speech, he uttered the im- 
mortal words, “may we follow the right as 
God gives us to see the right.” George Wash- 
ington was exercising this freedom when he 
placed his hand upon Holy Scripture while 
he repeated the oath of office as the first 
President of the United States. 

When Col. John Glenn gave his thrilling 
testimony to his faith in God after his his- 
tory-making filght through space no one 
thought to call him to question for violating 
the principle of separation of church and 
state because he is an employee of the Gov- 
ernment. Such a questioning would have 
beén ridiculous because John Glenn was ex- 
ercising that freedom guaranteed to all of 
us under the Constitution to witness to our 
faith. 

If our Presidents, Members of Congress, 
and our military heroes have the freedom 
to express their personal conviction, certainly 
our public schoolteachers have the same 
freedom to expres their personal convictions, 
It is heartening to hear of more and more 
public schoolteachers who are exercising this 
freedom. 

Some time ago in a certain high school 
science class one of the students raised his 
hand and asked the teacher this question: 
Don't you believe that science will make 
religion unnecessary in another 100 years?” 
The teacher answered the question from the 
frame of reference of her personal religious 
conviction. She said, “I do not believe that 
science will ever make religion unnecessary.” 
Then she went on to tell the class that re- 
ligion and science are on two different levels. 
“Religion deals with the question of why,” 
she said, "science deals with the question of 
how.” 

All the students in the class thrilled to 
this dedicated teacher’s personal testimony 
of her faith in God. She helped them to see 
the importance of God in our modern world. 
Through this thrilling testimony, in the 
course of her teaching, she did more good 
than is accomplished by a thousand prayers 
of the type which the Court banned in New 
York. This testimony was not in violation 
of the first amendment of the Constitution. 
Instead it was a fulfilling of the free exer- 
cise clause of the same amendment. The 
Court has already ruled that when the public 
schools cooperate with the churches of our 
land they are following the best traditions 
of our Nation. The Court has also ruled that 
we are a religious people. 

But we must take note of a most curious 
condition which presently exists in our coun- 
try—a condition which was not intended by 
our Founding Fathers. In our Nation today 
there are secularistic humanists, agnostics 
and atheists who express their personal con- 
victions in the classrooms of our public 
schools. Because of their testimony many of 
our children have the mistaken idea that 
God played very little if any role in the 
founding of our Nation. Or worse still, 
through the testimony of their personal con- 
victions, our young people have the erroneous 
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idea that God is no longer necessary in this 
age of breathtaking accomplishments in 
science. 

In our Nation today we also have commu- 
nism being taught in the classrooms of our 
public schoolse—taught as a course and not 
being insidiously fed to our children by 
actual Communists. We also have publica- 
tion houses publishing lewd literature un- 
hindered which is being consumed by our 
children. Now these things exist in our Na- 
tion because they have the legal right to 
exist under our Constitution. 

But here is where the curious twist comes 
in: many of the people who would defend 
the right of schoolteachers to teach com- 
munism in our public schools; the right of 
publication houses to publish lewd litera- 
ture; the right of secularstic humanists, 
agnostics, and athelsts to express their per- 
sonal convictions in the classrooms of our 
public schools would deny to the dedicated 
man of God the very same freedom of ex- 
pression. 

This curious condition was not the inten- 
tion of our Founding Fathers. They did not 
intend to kick Christianity out of our public 
schools while the religious ideas of Commu- 
nists, humanists, agnostics, and atheists 
flourished unimpeded. Thomas Jefferson is 
the originator of the metaphor: a wall of 
separation of church and state.” Jefferson 
founded the University of Virginia. Shortly 
after he founded this institution he urged 
the Virginia State Legislature to provide 
funds to establish a chair of theology at the 
university. 

Jefferson firmly believed that truth needed 
no defenders. Therefore he felt that all 
religious ideas should be freely expressed to 
our children because truth would survive. 
Jefferson used this logic to defend the 
minority against the majority. 

But today in America we have the curious 
condition of the minority using the laws of 
our Nation to defend their particular truth. 
We have the curious condition of the minority 
muzzling the majority. How much better if 
we continued to follow the advice of Jeffer- 
son. Certainly, when the occasion presents 
itself in the course of teaching, the secularis- 
tic-humanist, the agnostic, the atheist 
should have the freedom to express his re- 
spective personal convictions. But the dedi- 
cated man of God should have the same free- 
dom of expression in the classrooms of our 
public schools. I firmly believe with Jeffer- 
son that through such freedom of expression, 
which is guaranteed to us in the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution, truth will survive 
as it has for lo, these many centuries. 

In this current condition of confusion the 
churches of our land should call their mem- 
bers to: receive the ruling of the Court with 
Christian charity; support all of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of our Nation 
whether they agree with them or not; accept 
the challenge that this decision of the Court 
hurls at them, the challenge to pray to- 
gether as a family; utter a prayer of thanks- 
giving that the precious principle of separa- 
tion of church and State has been preserved; 
and pray to God for guidance in fulfilling the 
free exercise clause of the Constitution, the 
positive clause of the first amendment, for 
the church firmly believes that truth needs 
no defenders, truth will survive. Amen. 


Don’t Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chris- 
tian E. Burckel, editor and publisher of 
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the College Blue Book, the reference au- 
thority for higher education, and a dis- 
tinguished educator, has given a power- 
ful and timely address to the high school 
seniors of the entire State of Delaware 
entitled Don't Go to College.“ 

This remarkable analysis is worthy of 
national attention in its clarity and com- 
monsense approach to making the deci- 
sion of whether or not to go to college. 

In the expectation that the youth and 
educators of the Nation will benefit sub- 
Stantially by the information in Mr. 
Burckel's address I now quote it in its 
entirety. 

The address follows: 

Don't Go ro COLLEGE 
(A speech delivered by Christian E. Burckel 
at the 12th annual College Night, the 

Dover High School, Dover, Del., sponsored 

by division of child development and guid- 

ance of State department of public in- 
struction, Dover High School guidance 
staff) 

Dr. Row, Mr. Baker, Mr. Charlton, high 
School seniors of Delaware, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, many of you in this 
audience are here this evening to get some 
help in choosing a college, and in meeting 
the requirements to be accepted by a college. 

I am here to tell some of you: Don't go 
to college—because public education is not 
an objective, but a means of achieving an 
Objective. American public education is at- 
tempting to achieve two objectives: (1) To 
develop the individual to realize his own 
highest individual potential, and (2) to im- 
Plement national welfare, security, and 
growth. 

Many American educators and statesmen 
Promote public education with emphasis on 
developing the potential of the individual— 
With the hope and trust that he in turn 
Will use his knowledge in the achievement of 
the national objective: to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 

Guility, provide for the common defense, 

te the general welfare, and to secure 

the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity. 

The Soviets emphasize the education of the 
individual for national growth and develop- 
Ment and they choose only those individuals 
a show promise of achieving that objec- 


The formula for the success of any enter- 
is a fraction, whose numerator is the 
Rumber of agencies engaged in the enter- 
otis and the denominator the number of 
Jectives they strive to achieve. 
The Soviet fraction is one over one, while 
e American is one over two. 
ca america wants to continue to serve the 
Use of the individual but must not lose 
dient of the need for national growth and de- 
vepment in its struggle for national sur- 
Val against the Communist threat. 
Pi, best qualified American students know 
Bown. why they want to go to college. 
— ever, too many make the effort just be- 
: it is the fashion; a college education 
a status symbol; a degree is a means to 
be More money in a lifetime; they have 
Nak Offered a scholarship to play football, 
€tball or baseball; it is an escape from 
on ang ditches, driving trucks or working 
ieee assembly line; college is a place to 
beca people on a high social-economic plane; 
red 8 they can afford the cost, or, are as- 
— financial aid equal to or approach- 
ing © income they can expect from a start- 
Uate rn in a job that a high school grad- 
ala qualified to fill. 
like the sons for attending college are much 
You € reasons for travel: first, to get where 
Where to be; second, to get away from 
you are; and third, just to travel. 
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About 25 percent of college freshmen who 
enter college to get away from where they 
are, or just to “go along for the ride,” do not 
return to college for the second semester of 
their first year, and about 40 percent do not 
graduate with their class. 

Some of the dropouts do so voluntarily— 
the rest are washed out by the faculty. The 
old face-saving excuse of “no money” is now 
a thing of the past. There are enough 
scholarships, grants and loans available so 
that no qualified student need quit or be 
washed out for that reason. Some drop- 
outs are quite honest about the reason they 
quit voluntarily. They just couldn't make 
the grade. 

I am reminded of the story of a young 
farmer who went away to college but was 
back on the farm after a few weeks. When 
asked why he quit he said: “I found out that 
law ain't what it’s cracked up to be—I’m 
sorry I learned it.” 

One college student wrote to his father 
that he was coming home because he had 
learned enough, it was costing a great deal of 
money, and besides that, he had just finished 
a discussion on this very subject with the 
dean of the college. 

If you are going to college for reasons other 
than to get where you want to be, the 
chances that you will make the grade are a 
little better than 50-50—with the possibility 
of one out of four that you'll be back on the 
farm before the start of the second semester 
of your first year. 

There are some who will argue that even 
a little exposure to higher education has 
value. But I have yet to hear anyone take 
a position against completing a college cur- 
riculum and earning the recognition of hav- 
ing graduated with a degree. 

So, don't just go to college. Plan to 
graduate. 

And while I'm on the subject of earning a 

degree, permit me to call attention to earn- 
ing a higher recognition than a college 
degree: election to membership in one or 
more honor societies. 
- College degrees are becoming more and 
more common, but not Phi Beta Kappa Keys 
or Phi Kappa Phi Keys. An engineering 
graduate with a Tau Beta Pi membership is 
recognized as having achieved excellence in 
his studies, and, an election to Sigma Xi is 
more to be desired than the presidency of 
your graduating class, or the captaincy of 
the football team. 

So, don't go to college just to grad- 
uate. Work to achieve the recognition 
afforded by election to an honor society, as 
editor of the yearbook, or class officer. Strive 
for the lead in the college play, or become a 
member of the debating team. You can’t 
win them all, but you can work to achieve 
one or more distinctions—recognized badges 
of excellence. 

The principal difference between attend- 
ing high school and going to college is that 
you are not required to attend college—un- 
less by law, the job you want requires higher 
education—or by choice, you want a broad 
knowledge of the history and status of man- 
kind, the world, or the universe, as a founda- 
tion for your living. 

So, if you don't want to become a doctor, 
a dentist, a lawyer, an engineer, an archi- 
tect, a teacher, or join any of the profes- 
sions that require (in the interest of the 
public welfare) a license to practice, or a 
broad understanding or knowledge of the 
world in which we live, then don't go to 
college. 

If you want to become a professional, 
the path to achieve a license is fairly well 
marked. You have only to choose the insti- 
tution of higher education You believe is best 
suited to your needs, and then hope that the 
institution of your choice chooses you. 

Of course there are a great many things 
you can do now to influence the college of 
your choice to accept you when you apply, 
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First, you can master the tools of learning 
(observing, experimenting, reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening) providing you are 
blessed with the intelligence to master them, 
and are interested (or should I say moti- 
vated?) to become proficient in the use of 
these tools. 

Secondly, you can accumulate evidence of 
being of good moral character, socially ac- 
ceptable, and personally responsible. 

As I have said before, there is no longer 
any need to be economically solvent to go to 
college. If your other qualifications for ad- 
mission to higher learning are satisfactory. 
the necessary funds will be made available 
through scholarships and loans, or by en- 
rolling in one of the 170 institutions offer- 
ing cooperative education programs (some- 
times called learn and earn programs). Some 
students still indulge in the old-fashioned 
idea of working their way through college. 

Third, you can accumulate evidence of an 
ability to learn. What you have learned and 
remembered is evidenced by the knowledge 
you display on college entrance examina- 
tions. Passing the college boards is accepted 
as proof of your ability to learn. Further 
evidence is qualification for advanced place- 
ment in the college of your choice. 

What the tests seldom reveal is the abil- 
ity of an individual to use the knowledge 
that he has accumulated. We have all seen 
examples of college graduates who have been 
educated beyond their intelligence. 

Fourth, you can achieve distinction in 
high school by being elected to the national 
honor society, winning medals, and earning 
other evidences of ability. 

Fifth. you can develop your body to with- 
stand the rigor, tension, and pressures of 
study. Don't go to college if according to 
Army, Navy, Marine, Coast Guard, or Air 
Force standards you are not “fit to be shot.” 

But I am not here to tell you how to get 
into college. My message is for those who 
very likely will not profit from going to col- 
lege, or put any patch on the seat of learn- 
ing, or help mankind to live in communities 
by cooperating in what's good for mankind. 

Don't go to college to increase the amuont 
of money you will earn in your lifetime. 
You have seen and heard statements, sup- 
ported by research statistics, that a high 
school graduate earn $200,000 more in his 
lifetime than the individual who did not 
graduate, and that a college graduate earns 
$400,000 more. 

Those statements are as misleading as cos- 
metic commercials on television, which try 
to make you believe that a certain skin lo- 
tion will make you as beautiful as a movie 
star. If the actress was not biessed- with the 
kind of features which people admire, the 
cream would not help much. 

On the other hand, I am perfectly willing 
to concede that a cut and polished diamond 
is worth more than a diamond in the rough. 
But to produce such a gem, we must start 
with a diamond—not with soapstone. 

Higher education acts on bright, solid in- 
dividuals as a diamond cutter's tools and 
abrasives act on a diamond. The same treat- 
ment on sandstone would pulverize it. 

Graduates of high schools and colleges are 
like marble and diamonds in that they can 
withstand the chipping and grinding by ex- 
perts, and come out as bright lustrous bodies 
that wear well and are a joy to behold. They 
have demonstrated that they possess the 
qualities that in themselves are worth more 
on a free labor market: high intelligence 
and an ability and capacity to work, and a 
willingness to subject themselves to the 
tough ordeal of learning. 

Don't go to college if you are headed to 
become a dropout. 

As I said before, approximately 25 percent 
of entering freshmen do not return to col- 
lege after their first semester, and approxi- 
mately 40 percent of college students do not 
earn their bachelor's degrees. 
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Among these dropouts are people like the 
young lady who had no intention of complet- 
ing her college course; she stated that she had 
enrolled so that her wedding announcement 
would read “the bride attended such-and- 
such a university.” 

Just a word regarding the impressive per- 
centage of college dropouts. 

From my 40-odd years of observation, the 
dropouts from college comprise largely the 
individuals who went to college “to get an 
education.” 

They did not (or were not able to) shift 
their attitude from “being educated” to 
“learning.” 

College faculty members have been labcled 
poor teachers largely because they did not 
follow the classroom pattern of their sec- 
ondary school predecessors. 

High school teachers educate, give instruc- 
tion, teach, tutor, and train their charges— 
while in college, the professors profess. Our 
better colleges and universities are institu- 
tions of “higher learning! — not institutions 
of “higher education” for adults, or for teen- 
age youth who attend school until they be- 
come “of age.” 

Learning is the product of interest and in- 
telligence. The highest intelligence without 
interest learns nothing—as is evidenced by 
the fact that Einstein flunked his high school 
mathematics course, and Thomas Edison left 
grammar school because his teachers thought 
he was “addled.” 

So, don’t go to college to increase your 
lifetime earning, unless of course you are 
intelligent and propose to apply yourself to 
the task of learning the skills, facts, and 
vocabulary and to develop the attitudes that 
command a better price on the free labor 
market. 

Join a labor union, whose ability to de- 
mand more and more for their members by 
their power to strike, will assure you a better 
income in many cases than those of many 
college professors. I know truck drivers who 
are paid as much as $18,000 a year, and in 
New York City, the average union elevator 
operator is paid as much as a high-school 
teacher. 


One of my hobbies is to collect anecdotes 
that indicate that an education is not the 
deciding factor in life earnings, or in living 
a good life. 

Just 10 days ago I added the following 
case history to my collection. 

Bonnie was one of Mrs. Burchel's students: 
a boy of above average intelligence—who 
hated school. 

At the age of 16 he was given the choice— 
to get a job, or be arrested as a juvenile 
delinquent. : 

For a couple of years he worked as a 
baker's helper, and, when he was old enough 
to get a chauffeur’s license, he took a 
route, earning about $185 a week—nearly 
$10,000 per year. 

About a year ago he got the idea that 
people would pay a few cents more for better 


doughnuts, and that food merchants would 


stock his packages and push their sale if they 
made a few cents more profit. 

Bonnie now employs 12 people—manning 
5 doughnut routes in Manhattan, and ex- 
panding. He is planning to open doughnut 
bakeries across the Nation in the next few 
years. 

His present income is between $70,000 and 
$100,000 per year. He is now 20 years old, 
is married and the proud father of a baby 


1. 

So don't go to college to increase year earn- 
ings—open a doughnut business. y 

It has been said that the Nation loses every 
time a student who is qualified to go to col- 
lege does not enroll. 

This, to me, is utter nonsense. We need 
intelligent people to be doughnut bakers, 
plumbers, and electricians, builders, and 
salesmen. We need some college-calibre 
youth in our police departments, and in civil- 
service positions. Many of the high school 
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graduates who do not go on to college, and 
some highly qualified dropouts from colleges 
fill many of these all-important positions, to 
the benefit of all of us. 

Intelligence is seldom wasted, even when 
not college trained. Many a not formally 
educated individual has achieved high sta- 
tion in life—several even became Presidents 
of the United States—while many a graduate 
engineer is working as a draftsman, and 
many a chemist is making routine tests in a 
production control laboratory. 

Speaking to you now, is a civil engineer 
turned educator, who has degenerated (or 
been elevated) to the status of analyst and 
publisher. 

I have told this story before, but it bears 
repetition. Some 30-odd years ago while I 
was superintendent of schools, I compli- 
mented my assistant in charge of main- 
tenance (usually called janitor) on the 
many skills he had demonstrated: he had 
replaced a broken pane of glass, repaired the 
lock on a door; stopped a faucet from leak- 
ing; fixed a broken desk; and found the rea- 
son for the lights being out in a classroom. 
I asked him how he knew so much. I shall 
never forget his answer: “Well, you see, Mr. 
Burckel, I aint never had no education, so 
I gotta use ma head.” 

You have heard that the market for un- 
skilled labor is shrinking because of auto- 
mation. Nothing is said, however, of the 

number of people who—be- 
cause of lack of intelligence or interest to 
learn, or their bi areca ino to assume re- 
sponsibility—nevef rise above the laboring 
class. 

Permit me to define the term “laborer.” 

A laborer is an individual who must be 
given instructions on what to do, where to 
do it, how to do it, when to do it, what tools 
to use, what supplies to use, when to start 
and when to quit. An unskilled laborer is 
one that requires constant supervision in the 
performance of his assignment. A man who 
installs the right front fender on the chassis 
of an automobile passing before him on an 
assembly line is a skilled laborer, because he 
requires little or no supervision after he has 
learned his job; and a banker who goes by 
the rules, never able to, or permitted to 
use his head, is also a laborer. 

While we are on the subject of definitions, 
permit me to define the next higher Cate- 
gory of workers: the craftsman. 

A craftsman (bricklayer, plumber, electri- 
clan) given instructions or directions, can 
work within the framework of his discipline, 
craft, or trade, employing skills, facts, and 
vocabulary in the achievement of a prede- 
termined objective. 

If the craftsman is capable of exercising 
judgment in the performance of his assign- 
ment, he is an artisan. 

To make the distinction clear, permit me 
to compare a craftsman with an artisan. 


Suppose, instead of this pitcher of water 
and this glass on this table, it was decided 
to install a drinking fountain here on this 
stage. 

An artisan would first find a source of wa- 
ter, locate a point where he can connect the 
overflow, decide on the type of fixture to 
serve the purpose, decide on the best loča- 
tion (unless that were specified), and then 
make up a bill of materials and supplies and 
a list of tools required to do the job. He 
would also check with the principal of the 
school as to the time to do the work with 
least interruption to the use of this audi- 
torium. 

A craftsman would then cut the pipe 
(specified by the artisan) to the proper 
length, thread the connections (or solder 
them) so that when the faucet or valve is 
opened, water would flow from the fixture, 
and the waste would run off. > 

So, don't go to college if your interest lies 
in being a laborer, a craftsman, or an 
artisan. 
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Attend instead a yocational high school or 
get a job offering on-the-job training in the 
craft or vocation of your choice, If there is 
no vocational high school in your area, suit- 
able work-study programs should be organ- 
ized by local merchants and industry, labor 
unions and educational officials within the 
framework of the conventional high school. 
Such a vocational program could also serve 
as an opportunity for work experience for 
the entire student body. 

I advise students, who by all standards are 
believed capable of mastering higher educa- 
tion courses (but who are not interested in 
learning in order to qualify for white-collar 
jobs) to follow their natural inclinations—to 
repair machinery and equipment, to get a 
job in retail merchandising or any vocation 
that gives them the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment, rather than to enroll in a college. 
They can rest assured that there is dignity 
and satisfaction in working with their hands 
as well as with their minds. 

Don't go to college unless you approach the 
opportunity with zest, pleasure, and alacrity. 

Don't go to college if you are an intel- 
lectual or a genius who plans to hew to the 
line and let the chips fall where they may. 
Run-of-the-mine instructors and teachers 
at credit factories will warp you unless you 
are a good actor, As Jaques Barzun, in his 
speech entitled “The Place and Price of Ex- 
cellence,” said: “Many teachers respect in- 
dustry, politeness, and even flattery, who 
would be quite taken aback by an encounter 
with intellect.” 

Thomas Paine expressed the idea of the 
value of formal schooling nearly two cen- 
turies ago in his book entitled “The Age of 
Reason.” I quote: “As to the learning that 
any person gains from school education, it 
serves only, like a small capital, to put him in 
a way of beginning learning for himself 
afterward.” 

Thinking is hard work. So if you find this 
type of work distasteful—don't go to college 

Don't go to college if the education or 
preparation for learning (which you plan to 
pursue there) is not or does not 
contribute to what you consider “a good 
life.” 

The world functions today as it has since 
the dawn of civilization—by force and the 
threat of force. Perhaps in another mil- 
lennium or two, people will have learned to 
live together as humans: to live and help 
live by cooperation, rather than live and let 
live, or conquer and dominate. Perhaps in 
another few thousand years people will be 
advanced enough to live together by the 
knowledge of functional relations rather 
than by banditry, exploitation, or laws that 
require policemen to enforce. 

You are living today in a world where 
uncounted millions of people are refugees, 
displaced from their homes by force; where 
uncounted thousands of individuals are 
bought and sold as slaves. Involuntary ser- 
vitude is so widespread that a United Na- 
tions agency is devoting its full attention 
to Se elimination of slavery and forced 

If the world of today does not concern you 
or cause you any apprehension, then don 
go to college. You would be cluttering UP 
the only agency of mankind where a concen- 
tration of intelligence is laboring to mak? 
this world a good place in which to live. 

Our colleges and universities afford a 
means to educate our youth in the stru 
and function of our world; in the science’ 
and applied sclencies comprising its prob- 
lems of health, human relations, transports“ 
tion, communication, culture, economics, in- 
dustry, nutrition, commerce, art—the list 15 
endless. If you are planning only to enhanc? 
your own personal status, earn more money; 
enjoy more leisure, command respect, an 
pursue recognition or fame—then please 
don't go to college. The number of oUF 
youth who will apply for admission in the 
next decade will approach 7 million or more. 
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In other words, don't go to college if you 
are thinking only of what's there in it for 
me?” 

Permit me to explore briefly what I con- 
Sider “a good life,” so that if you find that you 
can achieve your idea of a good life without 
going to college, then you can get on your 
Way 2 to 6 years sooner. Time is like money; 
it can only be spent once 

Very few of us can aspire to high public 
Office to implement our ideas of how people 
Can live together, work together, and play 
together so as to achieve what has been stat- 
ed as the purpose of government. 

Our Declaration of Independence states 
the inalienable rights of man to be: life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Atlantic Charter professes the objec- 
tives of government to be: freedom from 
Want, freedom from fear, freedom of faith, 
and freedom of expression. 

The Bible gives Ten Commandments as the 
basis for living with our fellow man. And let 
us not forget the llth commandment—to 
love one another. 

Very few of us can aspire to the status of 
Billy Graham or Father Divine, yet each one 
Of us can base our own individual idea of a 
800d life for ourselves on the broad prin- 
Ciples of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Atlantic Charter, and the 11 command- 
ments. 

Permit me to list the words that symbolize 
the principles of the art of people living to- 
ether: life, liberty, happiness, and freedom. 

The meanings of each of these words de- 
Pend almost entirely on your own definitions 
and your own interpretations. Their in- 
Corporation into the statement of your 
p phy of life are contingent upon the 
Ten Commandments, the laws of the land, a 
decent respect for the rights of others, and 

Opinions of those who know you. 

The cornerstone of a good life is the Golden 
Rule: “Do unto others, that which you 
Would have them do unto you"—or better 

Its predecessor, the Hindu version which 
Says: “Do not unto others, that which you 
Would not have them do unto you.” 

y a competent hermit can survive 
Without living in a community, so to achieve 
Your freedom from want (unless you have 
been born to independence from want), 
YOu must engage in at least one of the oc- 
tapations that provide goods and services 
or yourself and other members of your vil- 
lage, city, county, State, Nation, the world, 
universe. 
tnl found that survival is the re- 

t of cooperation—not of the fittest, as 

stated. 

choosing of your occupation will be 
Greatest single decision you will ever have 
Tt 2 in planning to live “a good life." 
ban More vital than your choice of a hus- 

d or wife, or any other decision you will 

be called upon to make. 

ess of whether you plan to earn 
Ving as a laborer, or a craftsman, an 
der or a professional, you must remem- 
Shien almost one-half of your waking, 
lees lous life will be spent on your job (un- 

ura are unemployed). 
take & 24-hour day you sleep 8 hours, or 
“H a pill to Induce sleep—which is not 

Ot the remaining 16 waking hours, 
Job Spend about half of your time on your 
Satins To live a good life, be sure you get 
An Pee out of that part of your living. 
tellectual who has to do unsatisfying 


— Just to earn a living is a very unhappy 


ng, wed to feel sorry for the worker who did 
satiata nieve & thrill of achievement or the 
work. ction of accomplishment out of his 
— Could hardly endure a day on the 
1 Workex line in an automobile plant where 
floor during a summer vacation, placing 

into a roadster. And yet, most 


the 


g 
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of the men who worked beside me were quite 
content to labor, be paid, and then use their 
earnings in the pursuit of happiness and in 
achieving freedom from want. I endured a 
summer stripping tires in a tire factory to 
earn money for college tuition. The men 
who worked with me did not seem to be 
frustrated by the endless monotony of the 
repetition of operations, 

I learned much later in life that only an 
artisan, a professional, or an intellectual, 
can hope to work on a job that brings with 
it a sense of satisfaction in performance and 
achievements. Too many people get their 
satisfaction “after work,” in hobbies, pro- 
fessional entertainment, fraternal and social 
organizations, or just plain animal satisfac- 
tions. 

A most successful and prosperous lawyer 
once confided in me that he hated the prac- 
tice of law: if he had his choice he would 
be a short story writer. 

So, I say to you again: Don't go to college 
unless the experiences, the learning, the 
friendships, the enlightenment you will re- 
ceive there (if you work for them) are fun- 
damental to your achievement of “living a 
good life.” 

You have heard of the growing competi- 
tion among high school students to get into 
college, because of the ever-increasing num- 
ber asking for admission. Colleges are char- 
acterized as becoming overcrowded, just as 
some of our elementary and secondary 
schools are now. 

Let me repeat what I have said many times 
in the past: there is no shortage of college 
capacity now, there has never been any 
shortage in the past, and there will be no 
shortage in the future, because of the finan- 
cial support of higher education by alumni, 
by industry, and by government. 

The apparent shortage of college capacity 
results from multiple applications (students 
applying to as many as six institutions in 
the hopes of being accepted by at least one), 
and a great many applications being made 
at a comparatively few well-known institu- 
tions. The sum total of all capacities com- 
pared with the sum total of all enrollments 
indicates that there is room for all appli- 
cants. To my personal knowledge, no quali- 
fied student has ever been rejected by all 
institutions where he applied for admission. 

For example: One student who had been 
rejected by all 18 American colleges of veter- 
inary medicine, on my advice, enrolled in one 
institution's college of agriculture. He let 
it be known by his avid interest in animal 
husbandry, his hard work in all of his stud- 
ies, and his willingness to clean test tubes 
in a laboratory or the manure from a barn, 
that he wanted to be a doctor of veterinary 
medicine. A transfer from the college of 
agriculture to the college of veterinary medi- 
cine was made at the close of his freshman 
year (when several students dropped out) 
without the loss of a single academic credit, 
in spite of the loss of gallons of body mols- 
ture in the form of sweat. 

Greater numbers of students are attending 
colleges now than at any time in history, ex- 
cept perhaps for the few years immediately 
following the end of World War II. 

They are being accommodated by more 
judicious scheduling of classes, better use 
of plant facilities, the employment of educa- 
tional television, use of high-school build- 
ings for first- and second-year college cu- 
riculums, and some expansions of college 
plants and facilities as well as the estab- 
lishment of new Institutions. 

These measures usually follow the conven- 
tional patterns of American education: more 
students—more classrooms—more teachers. 
Practically all predictions of coming short- 
ages are based on the assumption that edu- 
cation and learning in the future will be 
patterned after the system of compulsory 
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education inaugurated at the turn of the 
century. The planning seldom takes into 
account the possible abandonment of pres- 
ent conventional practices and the imple- 
mentation of new methods and new sched- 
uling. 

Suppose we were to change the admission 
requirements to kindergarten or to the first 
grade of grammar school (which is tradition- 
ally from 5 to 6 years of age) to include the 
ability to read and write and to do simple 
sums? 

The Montessori method has demonstrated 
that children several years too immature to 
be accepted in our conventional public 
schools are able to learn any subject for 
which there is no prerequisite. They can 
learn to speak a second language, can learn 
to read, can learn to write, and can learn to 
do arithmetic. Some can learn the history 
of the American Revolution as easily as they 
can a fairy tale. 

With the aid of a video-tape player now in 
the production laboratory of the Radio Corp. 
of America, any normally intelligent indi- 
vidual can learn any subject in which he is 
interested, at any age, at a time of his own 
choosing—providing he is willing to work 
hard at learning. 

Imagine a youngster as eager to learn the 
principles of hydrostatic pressure as the key 
to locating a hidden treasure. With a little 
reflection, one can see that both learnings 
are equally profitable and can furnish equal 
satisfactions. 

To solve the problem of rising college en- 
rollments, suppose our institutions of higher 
education introduce a new entrance require- 
ment? Suppose that besides 16 academic 
high school credits, a good reputation, a 
competence in the fundamentals for higher 
learning, a demonstrated ability to learn, and 
a thousand dollars, the candidate were re- 
quired to submit evidence of having been 
employed at some gainful occupation for a 
minimum of 1 year? 7 

I wonder what percentage of qualified 
college students would enter a year later, 
when they had satisfied that requirement. 

So, with a little flight of imagination, we 
can start 5- or 6-year-old elementary stu- 
dents in the subjects that now are offered in 
the second or third grade. That would en- 
able them to complete High School at the 
age of 16 or 17. After 1 year of work experi- 
ence (preferably in some phase of the voca- 
tion or profession of their choice) they enter 
college and still graduate at the age of 21 or 
22, as they do now. 

Registrars work hard to reject applicants 
who are not qualified to be admitted to their 
institutions. 

There may be some errors in judgment, but 
that is to be expected. However, permit me 
to say in conclusion, that some of those 
qualified to enter an institution of higher 
learning should not go to college—or even 
apply for admission: If being qualified is 
their only reason for attending; if they are 
not entering with joy, zest and alacrity; if 
they think only of what they gain by enter- 
ing; U they have little concern for the well- 
being of their fellow-men; if they lack the 
intelligence to use the knowledge they ac- 
eumulate from their studies; if they cannot 
survive the shift from being educated to 
learning; if they have not mastered the art 
of communication, which is the foundation 
of learning; and if thinking is an unpleasant 
experience for them. 

And now, may I close with an old Spanish 
proverb: “What God forgot, even the Uni- 
versity of Madrid cannot supply.” 

In other words, don't go to college to com- 
pensate for what God forgot to give you, and, 
if you do go, apply all your abilities to the 
utmost, to develop your own highest po- 
tential, not only for yourself but for the 
growth and development of America. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I deep- 
ly regret the tragic death of our col- 
league, CLEM MILLER. 

CLEM came to the Congress in 1958, 
the year in which I was first elected, and 
with the other Members of the 86th 
group I was keenly aware of CLEm’s 
warm and sympathetic friendship, his 
idealism, and his willingness to expend 
his energy for the benefit of his con- 
stituents. In the difficult days which lie 
ahead for our country we shall miss the 
contributions which CLEM MILLER might 
have made. 

I deeply sympathize with Mrs. Miller 
and her daughters in their grievous loss, 
and I hope that they will find consola- 
tion in the memory of CLxx's full and 
constructive life. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On October 3, 1962: 

H.R. 5144. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Lower Brule 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5165. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of and the payment for individual 
Indian and tribal lands of the Crow Creek 
Sioux Reservation in South Dakota, required 
by the United States for the Big Bend Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
and for the rehabilitation, social, and eco- 
nomic development of the members of the 
tribe, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5312. An act for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 
1942; 

H.R. 5320. An act for the relief of Robert 


H.R, 6649. An act for the relief of C. W. 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Anthony 

H.R. 6999. An act for the relief of Henry 

H.R. 7704. An act for the relief of Chyung 

H.R. 8626. An act for the relief of Wilfrid 
M. Cheshire; . 

H.R. 8738. An act to amend sections 1 


and 5b of chapter V of the Life Insurance 
Act for the District of Columbia; 
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H.R. 9472. An act for the relief of Janina 
Tekla Gruszkos; 

H.R. 10678. An act for the relief of Angelo 
A. Russo; 

H.R. 10720. An act for the relief of Rexford 
R. Cherryman, of Williamsburg, Va.; 

H.R. 11266. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, to extend its 
provisions to the townsite laws applicable 
in the State of Alaska; 

H.R. 11728. An act to amend section 
1208(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
authorize investment of the war risk insur- 
ance fund in securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States; 

H.R. 12711. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12818. An act to amend the act of July 
13, 1946, to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of certain additional 
toll bridges over or across the Delaware River 
and Bay. 

On October 4, 1962: 

H.R. 10937. An act to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands. 

On October 5, 1962: 

HR. 218. An act to provide that indi- 
viduals enlisted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall take an oath to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States; 

H.R. 1960. An act to amend chapter 85 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. district courts, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2952. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public lands 
in the State of California to the city of 
Needles; 

H.R. 7708. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Beaver and Sgt. and Mrs. Cecil 
P. Fisher; 

H.R. 8134. An act to authorize the sale of 
the mineral estate in certain lands; 

H.R. 9603. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Joseph P. Mannix; 

H.R. 10022. An act to amend section 510 
(a) (1), Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 10566. An act to provide for the with- 
drawal and orderly disposition of mineral 
interests in certain public lands in Pima 
County, Ariz.; 

H.R, 12529, An act to provide for the free 
entry of one nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer and one mass spectrometer for 
the use of the University of Ilinois; 

H.R. 12589. An act to amend the Smith- 
Lever Act of May 8, 1914, as amended; and 

H.R. 13067. An act to amend title VIII of 
the National Housing Act with respect to the 
authority of the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner to pay certain real property taxes and 
to make payments in leu of real property 
taxes. 

On October 9, 1962: 

H.R. 310. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military 
departments, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to settle certain claims for damage to, 
or loss of, property, or personal injury or 
death, not cognizable under any other law; 

H.R. 4333. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other 
purposes,“ approved July 5, 1946, as 
amended; 

H.R. 6682. An act to provide for the 
exemption of fowling nets from duty, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7326. An act for the relief of E. La 
Ree Smoot Carpenter; 

H.R. 7876. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of the joint pension 
plan for employees of local unions 645, 1507, 
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and 1511, Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors, and Paperhangers of America as a qual- 
ified trust under section 40l(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 8181. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia and 
to provide for its operation; 

H.R. 8205. An act to provide tax relief to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America Local 863 pension fund and the 
contributors thereto; 

H.R. 8824, An act to modify the applita- 
tion of the personal holding company tax in 
the case of consumer finance companies; 

H.R. 9747. An act to amend section 514(1) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as amended; 

H.R. 10613. An act to eliminate the re- 
quirements for certain detailed estimates in 
the annual budgets; 

H.R. 10652. An act to amend the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 to provide & 
more reasonable allowance for transporta- 
tion of house trailers or mobile dwellings by 
certain governmental officers and employees 
upon their transfer from one official station 
to another; 

H.R. 11059. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Bricklayers 
45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension fund as a quali- 
fled trust under section 401(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 11217. An act to amend section 6112 
of title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 11551. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in the State of Maryland to the Holy Cross 
Lutheran Church, Greenbelt, Md., and for 
other purposes; 

HR. 11590. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds of the Cherokee 
Nation or Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 11793. An act to provide criminal pen- 
alties for trafficking in phonograph records 
bearing forged or counterfeit labels; 

H.R. 11887. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States reserved or retained in 
certain lands heretofore conveyed to the 
city of El Paso, Tex.; 

H.R. 13044. An act to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act; and 

H.J. Res. 693. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
State of Maryland, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia to 
amend the Washington Metropolitan ares 
transit regulation compact, and for other 
purposes. 

On October 10, 1962: 

H.R. 10. An act to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; 

HR. 8113. An act to amend the act of 
August 9, 1955, for the purpose of including 
the Southern Ute Indian Reservation 
reservations excepted from the 25-year 1 
limitation; 

H.R. 10316. An act for the relief of Leo 
poldo Rocha Canas and Teofilo Caoile Ser- 
vito; 

H.R. 10881. An act for the relief of Majo 
Singh Sunga; 

HR. 11378. An act to amend the Feders 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
1949 so as to permit donations of surpl 
personal property to schools for the mentally 
retarded, schools for the physically handi 
capped, radio and television stations lice: 
by the Federal Communications Co 
sion as educational radio or educational tele 
vision stations, and public Mbraries; 

H.R. 11594. An act to extend for 2 years thé 
period for which payments in lieu of 7 
may be made with respect to certain 1 50 
property transferred by the Reco: to 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
other Government departments; 
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H.R. 12164. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Fort St. Marks National 
Historic Site; 

H.R. 12180. An act to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12451, An act to authorize reimburse- 
ment to appropriations of the U.S. Secret 
Service of moneys expended for the pur- 
chase of counterfeits; 

HR, 12688. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several States in carrying on a program 
of forestry research, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12887. An act for the relief of Ben- 
Jamin Leach, Diogracias Leach, Rogelio 
Leach, and Maximo Leach; and 

H.J.Res.659. Joint resolution granting 
consent of the Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of Maryland and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for the creation 
of the Potomac River compact of 1958. 

On October 11, 1962: 

H.R. 1362. An act for the relief of Calogera 
Virone Messina; 

H.R, 1483. An act for the relief of Priscillo 
Jose Sisson and Evelyn Sisson; 
moe 2836. An act for the relicf of C. Edwin 

ley; 

H.R. 5423. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of the naval oil 
Shale reserves, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5605. An act for the relief of Forrest 
L. Gibson; 

H.R. 6987. An act for the relef of Maj. 
William R, Cook; 

H.R. 7617. An act for the relief of John W. 
Schleiger; 8 

H.R. 7927. An act to adjust postal rates, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8567. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to create trial boards for 
the U.S. Park Police, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8983. An act to authorize the Secre- 

of the Interior to participate in financ- 
ing the construction of a bridge at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; 

1 8 9469. An act for the relief of Charles 

ys; 

H.R. 9491. An act to provide for the re- 

al of an encumbrance on the title of 
certain real property heretofore conveyed to 
Board of Education of the Vallejo School 
District, Vallejo, Calif., by the U.S. Housing 

Tporation; 

H.R. 9590. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Edward Hirsch; 

H.R. 11543. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
adjacent to the Suitland Parkway in Prince 
forges County, Md., to Suitland Lodge No. 

MR Loyal Order of Moose; 

„11552. An 10 reli Hi 
E. Keiser: act for the relicf of Henry 
ot . 11782. An act to amend section 305 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

ER. 11970. An act to promote the general 
Weir 
Uni are, foreign policy, and security of the 

ted States through intcrnational trade 
mts and through adjustment assist- 
lane, © domestic industry, agriculture, and 

HE and for other purposes; 

Wolz, 31008. An act for the relicf of Joseph 
0 . tasso; An act for the relief of Leslie 
and other employees of the Federal 
Aviation Agency; ploy 
dates” 12653. An act to amend the Consoli- 
ers Home Administration Act of 
the Order to increase the limitation on 
under unt of loans which may be insured 
tra tis A of such act; and 
ot the 1241. An act to amend section 309 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. 
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On October 15, 1962: 

H.R. 946. An act to extend to oyster plant- 
ers the benefits of the provisions of the pres- 
ent law which provide for production disaster 
loans for farmers and stockmen; 

H.R. 1598. An act for the relief of Michael 
Anthony Dedetsinas; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Veronica Brathwaite and Jessie Bamer; 

H.R. 2978. An act for the relief of Rosa and 
Rita Quattrocchi; 

H.R. 4094. An act to amend the act of July 
15, 1955, relating to the conservation of an- 
thracite coal resources; 

H.R. 4483. An act for the relief of Simon 
Karasick; 

H.R. 6386. An act for the relief of Cleo A. 
Dekat; 

H.R, 6691. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to pro- 


vide penalties for threats against the succes- * 


sors to the Presidency, to authorize their 
protection by the Secret Service, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7099. An act to validate payments of 
certain per diem allowances made to mem- 
bers and former members of the U.S. Coast 
Guard while serving in special programs 
overseas; 

H.R. 7600. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the effective date pro- 
visions relating to awards, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7791. An act to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for the col- 
lection and publication of foreign commerce 
and trade statistics, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8662. An act for the relief of Jose 
Fuentes; 

H.R. 8855. An act for the relief of Marie 
Silva Arruda; 

H.R. 9342. An act to provide for an ex- 
change of lands between the United States 
and the Southern Ute Indian Tribe, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9737. An act to amend section 641 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
deductions shall not be made from Federal 
payments to a State home because of 
amounts collected from the estates of de- 
ceased veterans and used for recreational or 
other purposes not required by State laws, 
and to amend chapter 35 of such title in 
order to afford educational assistance in cer- 
tain cases beyond the age limitations pre- 
scribed in such chapter; 


H.R. 9894. An act for the relief of Loretta 


Shea, deceased, in full settlement of the 
claims of that estate; 

H.R. 10129. An act to amend the act of 
September 7, 1957, relating to aircraft loan 
guarantees; 

H.R. 10415. An act for the relief of Earl T. 
Briley; A 

H.R. 10605. An act for the relief of Joan 
Rosa Orr; 

H.R. 10617. An act providing that the U.S. 
district courts shall have jurisdiction of cer- 
tain cases involving pollution of interstate 
river systems, and providing for the venue 
thereof; 

H.R. 10897. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Hammond; 

H.R. 11018. An act to amend the act con- 
cerning gifts to minors in the District of 
Columbia; 

H.R. 11049. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; 

H.R. 11058. An act for the relief of Carl 
Adams; 

H.R. 11334. An act for the relief of Mary 
J. Papworth; 

H.R. 11665. An act to revise the formula 
for apportioning cash assistance funds 
among the States under the National School 
Lunch Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11678. An act to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, eastern division, holding court 
at Akron, Ohio; 
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H.R. 12080. An act to permit domestic 
banks to pay interest on time deposits of 
foreign governments at rates differing from 
those applicable to domestic depositors; 

H.R. 12090. An act for the relief of James 
Comeau; 

H.R. 12092. An act for the relief of Arthur 
H. Brackbill; 

H.R. 12402. An act for the relief of Con- 
cetta Maria, Rosetta, and Tomasino Mangi- 
aracina; 

H.R. 12513. An act to provide for public 
notice of settlements in patent interferences, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12855. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments, 

On October 16, 1962: 

H.R. 1660. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet MacPherson, Angus MacPherson, Ruth 
MacPherson, and Marilyn MacPherson; 

H.R. 4034. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. David V. Kyrklund; 

H.R. 8556. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to require 
certain additional information to be filed by 
an applicant for a scholarship or fellowship, 
and to amend the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 with respect to certain re- 
quirements for payments or loans under the 
provisions of such act, and for other pur- 


S; 

H.R. 9199. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and enlisted personnel of the 1202d 
Civil Affairs Group (Reinf, Tng.), Fort Ham- 
Uton, Brooklyn, N..; 

H.R. 10650. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit for 
investment in certain depreciable property, 
to eliminate certain defects and inequities, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12936. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth E. Fousse and others. 

On October 17, 1962: 

H.R. 11099. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, to extend for 3 addi- 
tional years the authorization for grants for 
the construction of facilities for research in 
the sciences related to health, and for other 
purposes. 

On October 18, 1962: 

H.R. 8321. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Clara May Matthews; 

H.R. 9128. An act for the relief of Sgt. 
Ernest I. Aguilar; 

H.R. 9804. An act for the relief of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio; 

H.R, 10931. An act to revise and codify the 
general and permanent laws relating to and 
in force in the Canal Zone and to enact the 
Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other pu: and 

H. J. Res. 712. Joint resolution to direct the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission to consider possible changes in the 
winning design for the proposed memorial 
or the selection of a new design for such 
memorial, 

On.October 22, 1962: 

H.R. 7283. An act to amend the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
compensation for certain World War II 
losses. 

On October 23, 1962: 

H.R. 555. An act for the rellef of Elmore 
County, Ala.; 

H.R. 1663. An act for the relief of Dr. Hans 
J. V. Tiedemann and family; 


H.R. 5260. An act to continue for an addi- 
tional 3-year period the existing suspensions 
of the tax on the first domestic processing 
of coconut oil, palm oil, palm-kernel oil, 
and fatty acids, salts, combinations, or mix- 
tures thereof; 
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H.R, 5700, An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit the designation of cer- 
tain contract carriers as carriers of bonded 
merchandise; 

H.R. 6190. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the repair 
or replacement for veterans of certain 
prosthetic or other appliances damaged or 
destroyed as a result of certain accidents; 

H.R. 6836. An act to amend the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act; 

H.R. 7781. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to convey by 
quitclaim deed a parcel of land in Prince 
Georges County, Md., to the Silver Hill 
Voluntary Fire Department and Rescue 
Squad; 

H.R. 7932, An act to amend the act of 
July 2, 1948, so as to repeal portions thereof 
relating to residual rights in certain land on 
Santa Rosa Island, Fla.; 

H.R. 8140. An act to strengthen the crim- 
inal laws relating to bribery, graft, and con- 
flicts of interest, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8269. An act for the relief of Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Dulsberg: 

H.R. 8355. An act to authorize executive 
agencies to grant easements in, over, or upon 
real property of the United States under the 
control of such agencies, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 8563. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia to 
permit certain policies to be issued to mem- 
bers of duly organized national veterans’ 

tions; 

H.R. 8874. An act to authorize certain 
banks to invest in corporations whose pur- 
pose is to provide clerical services for them, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8952. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relat- 
ing to the conditions under which the spe- 
cial constructive sale price rule is to apply 
for purposes of certain manufacturers excise 
taxes and relating to the taxation of life in- 
surance companies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9045. An act to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended; 

H.R. 9669. An act for the relief of Molly 
Kwauk; 

H.R. 9777. An act to amend Private Law 
87-197; 

H.R. 10002. An act for the relief of civilian 
employees of the New York Naval Shipyard 
and the San Francisco Naval Shipyard erro- 
neously ih*receipt of certain wages due to a 
misinterpretation of a Navy civilian person- 
nel instruction; 

H.R. 10026. An act for the relief of Thomas 
J. Fitzpatrick and Peter D. Power; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lester 
A. Kocher; 

HR, 10423. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy H, Johnson; 

H.R. 10501. An act for the relief of Ken- 
yon B. Zahner; 

H.R. 10541, An act to assist States and 
communities to carry out intensive vac- 
cination programs designed to protect their 
populations, particularly all preschool chil- 
dren, t poliomyelitis, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and tetanus; 

H.R. 10620. An act to amend section 213 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to increase 
the maximum limitations on the amount al- 
lowable as a deduction for medical, dental, 
etc., expenses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10708. An act to amend section 203 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, with respect to communication 
service for the transmission of voice, sounds, 
signals, pictures, writing, or signs of all kinds 
through the use of electricity; 

HR.10936. An act to permit the Post- 
master General to extend contract mail 
routes up to 100 miles during the contract 
term, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 11578. An act for the relief of Don 
C. Jensen and Bruce E. Woolner; 

H.R. 11899. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for a Federal 
telecommunications fund; " 

H.R. 12135. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purpose: 

H.R. 12217. An act for the 
Edward Leonard; 

H.R. 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12313. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 

H.R. 12434. An act to facilitate the work of 
the Forest Service, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12599. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of terminal railroad corpora- 
tions and their shareholders, and for other 


5; 
relief of George 


purposes; 

H.R. 12708. An act to increase the juris- 
diction of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in civil actions, to change 
the names of the court, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 13175. An act making appropriations 
for foreign aid and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 13273. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 

s; and 

H.J. Res. 907. Joint resolution fixing the 

time of assembly of the 88th Congress. 
On October 24, 1962: 

ELR. 6371. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
limitation on retirement income, and with 
respect to the taxable year for which the 
deduction for interest paid will be allowable 
to certain building and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and cooperative 
banks; 

H.R. 8517. An act to grant emergency of- 
ficer’s retirement benefits to certain persons 
who did not qualify therefor because their 
8 were not submitted before May 

, 1929; 

H.R. 11586. An act to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12648. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12820. An act to validate the coverage 
of certain State and local employees in the 
State of Arkansas under the agreement 
entered into by such State pursuant to sec- 
tion 218 of the Social Security Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12900. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the St. Lawrence Sea- 

ay Development Corporaton, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and certain river basin 
commissions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; and 

HJ. Res. 489. Joint resolution to provide 
protection for the golden eagle. 


f 


HOUSE BILLS DISAPPROVED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 
The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved the fol- 
lowing bills of the House on the dates 
indicated: 


October 25 


RICKERT & LAAN, INC. 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R, 1616, for relief of Rickert & Laan, 
Inc. 

In 1959, the beneficiary company im- 
ported three shipments of nails from an 
Italian firm, having received assurances 
that such nails were of Italian origin and 
they were so marked upon arrival at the 
port of New Orleans, After the mer- 
chandise had cleared U.S. customs, it 
was discovered that the nails were, in 
fact, of Hungarian origin. The erro- 
neous marking made the importing com- 
pany liable for special marking duties, 
assessed at the rate of 10 percent of the 
value of the goods. 

The original purpose of marking duties 
was to assure that labels as to country 
of origin could be relied upon by Ameri- 
can consumers of ‘imported goods. 
present, these duties serve the additional 
purpose of helping to prevent mislabel- 
ing of products of the Communist bloc 
as products of free world countries in 
order to evade the higher duties p 
on Communist goods and other restric- 
tions on trade that would benefit our ad- 
versaries. 

Under present law, marking duties are 
due on improperly marked merchandise 
whether or not there is evidence that the 
importer knew or had reason to knoW 
that the merchandise was mismarked- 
I believe that the policy behind this rule 
is sound. It should be the responsibility 
of the importer to assure proper mark- 
ing, since he is in a position to insist on 
indemnification from the foreign seller 
if goods have been misrepresented. If: 
on the contrary, relief were granted 
all importers with respect to mismarked 
merchandise whenever customs could 
not show that the importer was aware of 
the mismarking, this would be tanta- 
mount to making customs prove in 
case of mismarking that the 
was at fault at considerable cost in time 
and effort. This would greatly 
the impact of the marking law. 

Since this would be the result of gen, 
eral legislation relieving importers of 
marking duties whenever mislabeling has 
resulted from the actions of others, I am 
constrained to withhold my approval 
from H.R. 1616 as a bill according relief 
which cannot be given to all other hon“ 
est importers, 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE Warre House, October 16, 1962. 


AMENDING THE LAW RELATING TO 
INDECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THË 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


I am withholding my approval of HF 
4670, a bill “to amend the law relat t 
to indecent publications in the Distrl¢ 
of Columbia.” ih 

Although I am in complete accord wit? 
the Congress that the people of the Ds 
trict of Columbia should adequately of 
protected against the dissemination and 
indecent and obscene publications an 
articles, there are grave constitutio 
and other considerations which hav? 
been called to my attention which com 
pel me to withhold my approval of 
legislation. 


1962 


Among other things, my attention has 
been directed to the 1961 Supreme Court 
decision in Marcus v. Search Warrant, 
reported at page 717 of volume 367 of the 
U.S. Reports, which ‘seems clearly to 
make the search and seizure provisions 
of this bill unconstitutional. 

The 88th Congress will convene in less 
than 3 months and I am convinced it is 
desirable that the considerations which 
have been brought to my attention 
should be brought to its attention. Such 
a brief delay in the enactment of this 
legislation seems a small price to pay in 
order to obtain an enforcible law which 
will achieve the worthy objectives which 
prompted the bill before me. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WRITE Hovse, October 18, 1962. 


CATALINA PROPERTIES, INC. 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 12701, an act for the relief of Cata- 
lina Properties, Inc. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay $29,425.01 to Cata- 
lina Properties, Inc., representing the 
amount which the corporation was un- 
able to collect as rentals from sublessees 
of the Catalina Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
for the period February 1 to March 15, 
1953. The corporate claimant owned a 
99-year leasehold interest in the hotel. 
During 1953, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice served a notice of levy and warrants 
for distraint on the sublessees of the ho- 
tel to pay accrued rentals to the district 
director. This levy resulted from a law- 
ful attempt to collect income taxes 
fraudulently evaded by the corporation’s 
Principal shareholder, a bookmaker. 
The sublessees failed to pay these rent- 
als either to the Government or to Cata- 
lina Properties, Inc., and the sublessees 
Were evicted from the hotel in Novem- 
ber 1953. 

Catalina Properties, Inc., contends 
that the United States should pay to it 
the rentals which it could not collect 
from the sublessees on the ground that 
the levies caused the claimant's failure 
to collect the rentals. However, during 
1953 the sublessees had no independ- 
ent assets from which the rentals could 
have been collected from them, and the 

ce sheet accompanying their in- 
Come tax returns for 1953 indicated that 
they were insolvent at that time. 

The enactment of this bill would pre- 
Suppose a duty on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to collect from taxpayer’s cred- 
itors, on whom levies are served, at the 

of the Government being held liable 

the taxpayer if such collection is not 
puected. This is a risk which it is un- 
air to impose on the Government. 
Moreover, the primary beneficiary of 
bill would be the corporation's prin- 

Pal stockholder whose fraudulent eva- 

on of income taxes caused the levies. 

í Under the circumstances, I am con- 
the p 11 to withhold my approval from 


JOHN F, KENNEDY. 
Tue Warre House, October 18, 1962. 
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PROVIDING A MORE DEFINITIVE 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATION DE- 
SCRIPTION FOR LIGHTWEIGHT 
BICYCLES 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 8938, “to provide a more definitive 
tariff classification description for light 
weight bicycles.” : 

The new tariff classification descrip- 
tion for lightweight bicycles would in- 
clude a description of the frame. By 
this means, it would double the import 
duties on certain types of bicycles being 
imported. 

Bicycles are provided for in paragraph 
371 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and were 
originally subject to duty at 30 percent 
ad valorem. A tariff concession on 
bicycles was first granted to the United 
Kingdom in a bilateral trade agreement 
effective January 1, 1939. Under that 
agreement the framework of the exist- 
ing tariff classification based- upon 
diameter of the wheel was established. 
That classification provided for separate 
categories of duties: bicycles with or 
without tires having wheels in diameter 
over 25 inches; over 19 but not over 25 
inches; and not over 19 inches. 

That classification and duty treatment 
were continued following a concession 
granted by the United States in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, with one excep- 
tion. The exception provided that the 
rate of duty on bicycles with or without 
tires having wheels in diameter over 25 
inches and weighing less than 36 pounds 
complete without accessories and not 
designed for use with tires having a 
cross sectional diameter exceeding 154 
inches was to be reduced to $1.25 each 
but not less than 7½ percent nor more 
than 15 percent ad valorem. All other 
classifications were dutiable at specific 
rates but not less than 15 percent nor 
more than 30 percent ad valorem. 

The present duty on lightweight bi- 
cycles is the result of a renegotiation 
which took place in February 1961. This 
renegotiation, in effect, reestablished an 
escape clause rate increase which had 
been invalidated by a previous court de- 
cision. 

The practical effect of this legislation 
would be to increase the duty on im- 
ported bicycles having a cantilever or 
curved frame, weighing less than 36 
pounds from the present duty of $1.875 
each, but not less than 114% percent nor 
more than 2244 percent ad valorem to a 
new rate of $3.75 each, but not less than 
2244 percent nor more than 30 percent 
ad valorem. I am informed that ap- 
proximately one-half of current imports 
of bicycles that are imported under the 
lightweight classification are those with 
cantilever or curved frames, and would 
be subject to this approximate 100-per- 
cent increase in duty. 

The enactment of this legislation 
within a short time after the 1961 nego- 
tiations and following the opening of 
new opportunities for trade expansion 
under the recently approved Trade Ex- 
pansion Act would hamper our efforts to 
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improve the position of American in- 
dustry in foreign markets. 

Under the Trade Expansion Act, a 
wider variety of relief is available to 
assist American firms suffering from 
imports. Should the American bicycle 
industry demonstrate the need for this 
relief, it should be provided. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, October 22, 1962. 


RICHARD C. COLLINS 


I am withholding my approval from 
ELR. 3131, a bill “for the relief of Richard 
C. Collins.” The bill directs the Court 
of Claims to grant a rehearing to Mr. 
Collins, of Billerica, Mass., in connec- 
tion with his contesting the action of the 
Department of the Treasury in demoting 
him to a lower grade. 

The facts concerning this legislation 
are as follows. Mr. Collins was em- 
ployed by the Internal Revenue Service. 
He was notified, on November 27, 1956, 
that his work was unsatisfactory and 
thereafter that he was separated for 
inefficiency. However, the district di- 
rector decided, after further review of 
Mr, Collins’ case, that a more compas- 
sionate step would be to demote him to 
a lower grade. After the civil service 
regional office at Boston and the Board 
of Appeals and Review of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in Washington held that 
the demotion was valid and warranted, 
Mr. Collins instituted suit in the Court 
of Claims in April 1958. The court 
thoroughly reviewed his case and held 
that his demotion complied with appli- 
cable regulations, procedures, and laws. 
The court subsequently denied a motion 
for reconsideration. 

Mr. Collins, who appeared before the 
court in his own behalf, contends that 
because of improper Civil Service pro- 
cedures and through his own lack of 
understanding of legal procedures, he 
failed to emphasize the most important 
aspects of his case. The Court of 
Claims, however, appears to have fully 
considered the applicable statutes and 
regulations and Mr. Collins had pre- 
viously presented his views before the 
agency and before the Civil Service Com- 
mission in a lengthy hearing. 

In summary, I do not believe that a 
constitutional court should be directed 


to hear particular matter once deposed 


of. Mr. Collins has had his day in court. 
If each dissatisfied litigant were to be 
permitted repeatedly to litigate his 
claim, there would scarcely ever be an 
end to litigation against the Government. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
Tue WHITE House, October 23, 1962. 


MRS. HELENITA K. STEPHENSON 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 9285, a bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helenita K. Stephenson. The bill would 
pay veterans’ death benefits in a lump 
sum of $5,144.29 to Mrs. Stephenson for 
the period 1946 to 1955, during which 
she was remarried and ineligible for such 
benefits. The asserted basis for this 
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payment is that her remarriage was 
annulled in 1855, because her husband 
had fraudulently misrepresented his 
wealth and health, and from a legal point 
of view, remarriage did not therefore 
exist during those years. 

Mrs. Stephenson's entitlement to vet- 
erans’ survivor benefits derived from the 
death of her husband in service in 1943. 
The monthly payments to her on this 
account were terminated in 1946, in ac- 
cord with the law that remarriage is a 
bar to such benefits. Also in accord 
with longstanding regulations and prac- 
tice, the payments were resumed in 1955 
when her remarriage was annulled. 
Death benefits were paid all during the 
period of her remarriage on behalf of her 
children, continuing even after they were 
in college. 

Mrs. Stephenson’s situation appears 
to be no different from thousands of 
similar cases where individuals have not 
been given lump-sum settlements to 
cover the period of an invalid remar- 
riage. While it may be, given the 
grounds of the annulment, that she did 
not receive adequate support during her 
remarriage, in view of all the circum- 
stances this does not seem to be adequate 
reason for the retroactive payment pro- 
posed. Retroactive payments in this 
program are inherently objectionable be- 
cause the program is based on the rule 
that death benefits are compensation 
toward support of the widow for current 
monetary loss resulting from the service 
death of a husband. A remarriage, even 
one subsequently annulled, must be as- 
sumed to replace that loss and to remove 
the Government's obligation to do so, 

Approval of this bill would therefore 
seriously discriminate against similarly 
situated widows of veterans and it is im- 
portant that we preserve the integrity 
and impartiality essential to the admin- 
istration of programs involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans and their 
dependents. This we cannot do if we 
grant special privilege or favored treat- 
ment as proposed by H.R. 9285. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

TuE WRHTTR House, October 23, 1962. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13; 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—lf manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) 4 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shail not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, 50 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of oost. No extraneous matter 
In excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 

by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript !5 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member whe? 
such leave is requested; but this rule 

not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be consid 

as a single extension and the two-page 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Offi 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House an 
matter submitted for the ConcresstoNAl 
Recorp which is in contravention of 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu” 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-seventh Congress will be published not later 
than Friday, November 2, 1962. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


The John Birch Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


W. HIESTAND 


HON. EDGAR 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most careful analyses of the John 
Birch Society, its background and its ob- 
Jectives, has been made in a series of 
three articles in the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. The second one on Octo- 
ber 5, 1962, is entitled “Where's the 
Report?” Under the previous unani- 
Mous-consent agreement, I request its 
insertion in the RECORD: 

WHERE'S THE REPORT? 
(By George Todt) 

“I grow daily to honor facts more and 
more, and theory less and less. —Oarlyle. 

As pointed out previously, I neither en- 
Gorse nor reject everything I hear pertaining 
to the John Birch Society. 

It is best to be objective in this and other 
Matters of ideological interest. 

Writing as an American journalist, let's 
hope the day never arrives when we may be 
Afraid to defend a persecuted minority. 

I have done so in the past and am going 

do so again, 

Item: There is a report on the John Birch 
iety in a California Legislature commit- 
that ought to be published before the 

8 elections. But this is not to be, 


Well, the powers that be in their tender 
solicitude for the public want you to see it 
after the November elections. How come? 

Could it be that the character assassina- 
tion and guilt-by-association techniques uti- 
lized against the JBS cannot stand inspec- 
tion in the open? 

Apparently the society is not nearly so bad 
as painted heretofore or its opponents would 
not keep the committee report bottled up. 

Let me make the report of Efficiency Re- 
search Bureau, 800 South Harbor Boulevard, 
Anaheim, available to my readers. It may 
be found as a public document in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 1962, under the 
remarks of Representative JohN H. ROUSSE- 
Lot, Republican, of California. 

This group of five investigators, including 
a Negro clergyman, sat in on numerous JBS 
meetings in an impartial study. Here are 
some of their conclusions: 

1. Many of the allegations and rumors 
against the JBS could not be supported by 
fact. : 

2. The JBS is an anti-Communist moye- 
ment open to anyone interested in joining or 
attending meetings. 

3. It is not a secret organization, but 
rather groups meeting for discussion of 
views and ways in which to fight the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

4. The majority of JBS members do not 
support or agree with many of the state- 
ments of Robert Welch, the society's found- 
er. They usually agree with him on policy. 

5. Each chapter is independent, and each 
chapter cooperates with chapter, State, and 
national views according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. 

6. Efficiency Research Bureau investigators 
attending these meetings have found groups 
as small as 15 and as large as 59 at a single 
meeting. About 15 seemed to be preferred. 


7. All indications show that the JBS anti- 
Communist movement is steadily growing. 

8. Utilizing white and colored investiga- 
tors, it was learned the JBS is neither anti- 
Semitic nor anti-Negro. Or “anti” any 
other religious or ethnic groups. Some 
chapters are nearly all colored. There are 
Jewish members on the national advisory 
council. 

9. Investigators found no evidence of vio- 
lence or unlawful activity engaged in by the 
John Birch Society. 

10. Investigators learned certain individ- 
uals carried their prejudices into the JBS 
with them, but were quickly isolated. 

11. Investigators expected to find a dicta- 


torship, but did not. 


12. Society works hard to prevent its be- 
ing utilized as a vehicle to promote preju- 
dices. 

This factual report is contrary to the usual 
hearsay and innuendo being bandied about 
by detractors. Is this why Sacramento won't 
release its own? 


Travel to United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the note- 
worthy accomplishments of the U.S. 
Travel Service in its first year of opera- 
tion were indicated in preliminary sta- 
tistics that showed an estimated 18 per- 
cent increase in visitors from foreign 
countries to the United States, almost 
double that of previous years. Its suc- 
cess has far exceeded my own expecta- 
tions when I suggested the establishment 
of such an office and cosponsored legis- 
lation for it with Senator MAGNUSON, and 
there should be a substantial increase 
in its budget to enable it to make a-truly 
full-scale effort. 

To determine the extent to which in- 
terest to visit the United States has in- 
creased in oversea countries as a result 
of the efforts of the Travel Office, I re- 
quested the Department of State to in- 
quire of its embassies abroad or other- 
wise provide information to show what 
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had been done to further develop inter- 
est in U.S. travel. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record, the letter I received from 
the Department of State dated Oc- 
tober 3, 1962, and the statistical tables 
to which it refers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 3, 1962. 
Hon. Jacop K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Javirs: Thank you for your 
letter of September 12, 1962, concerning the 
interest of foreign travelers in visiting the 
United States. 

You will have noticed that the President 
last Thursday announced the latest of a 
series of steps taken by the Department of 
State in pursuance of his message of Febru- 
ary 6, 1961, on balance of payments and 
gold. A copy of this press release is en- 
closed. Wide discretion has been given 
consular officers to waive the personal ap- 
pearance of foreign tourists seeking to visit 
this country. 

Starting in 1954, the Department has con- 
tinuously sought means of simplifying the 
visa formalities for foreign travelers whose 
contributions of foreign exchange would 
help relieve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. A series of simplifying measures have 
been taken, one leading to another. That de- 


scribed above is the most sweeping in its A 


effect but is surely not the last. 

Additionally, the Department has, during 
the past 2 or 3 years, encouraged all consu- 
lar officers to take such of the following 
steps as might be suitable in their respective 
areas: 

Display in waiting rooms pictures and 
posters advertising the United States as a 
tourist destination even if these have a com- 
mercial character advertising US. transpor- 
tation lines. 

Stock waiting rooms with folders, circu- 
lars, and other reading materials likely to 
stimulate interest in travel to the United 
States. 

Include in response to inquiries about 
visas lists of agents in the area of U.S. trans- 
portation lines, 

Meet with travel agents and transporta- 
tion line representatives to brief them on 
correct visa information for their clients, 
misapprenhension of travel agents having 
been identified as an important barrier to 
this movement. 

The formation of the U.S. Travel Service 
as provided in the legislation you sponsored 
has been of service in the effort described 
above, since the Travel Service has been able 
to take over a part of the responsibility for 
stimulating travel to the United States and 
answering relevant questions for which con- 
sular offices were not staffed. 

Rather than delay you by asking our dip- 
lomatic missions for their impressions of the 
effectiveness of the Travel Service, I am en- 
closing visa issuance statistics which repre- 
sent the only concrete measure, actual visa 
applications, which those offices can have 
on this point. In the second part of the 
enclosed table, specific countries where of- 
fices of the Trayel Service have been opened 
are marked with asterisks. The figures given 
are for 2 fiscal years before and the first 
fiscal year after the establishment of that 
Service. You will note that the statistics 
for France and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland show an increase for the 
fiscal year just elapsed which is much higher 
in proportion than the annual increase ex- 
perienced before these two oldest offices of 
the Travel Service were opened. 
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The other offices of the Travel Service were 
either opened much later in the fiscal year 
or are situated in countries where foreign 
exchange regulations seriously hamper tour- 
ist travel. It is premature to assess how 
effective these other offices can be. 

I hope that the information provided will 
meet your needs. Please let me know if I 
can be of any further service. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHEL CIEPLINSKI, 
Acting Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. 


Nonimmigrant visa issuances and 
revalidations 


I. BY AREAS 


i 
i 
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304, 302 , 979 

"72,451 68, 594 

27, 967 34. 282 

201, 471 239, 451 

4,517 4,484 

30, 296 35, 545 

64. 087 70,177 

8. 928 10, 430 

714,019 752, 942 

Il. BY SELECTED COUNTRIES 

Argentina. 12, 999 19, 085 20, 052 

Australia 1 14, 973 15, 419 15, 838 

ustria 2, 824 2,948 3, 282 

Belgium.. 3, 690 4,301 5, 26 

Colombia 1.. 15,253 16, 226 15, 237 

Cuba 42,899 30, 41 

France 1. 17, 199 20, 457 27,799 

Germany. „ $2, 585 39, 620 
Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland 1....| 00, 676 65, 447 78, 232 

G 3, 4, 862 6, 605 

6,341 6, 489 

7. 670 8, 822 

15, 956 16, 784 

20. 856 22, 633 

139, 863 146, 475 

679 663 

12, 018 12, 766 

7.871 8, 856 

1% im 

9,016 9, 338 

8, 874 10, 881 

27, 892 24, 924 


Travel Service office here. 


Ralph Votapek: Milwaukee’s Musical 
Pride e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, musi- 
cal fame has been brought to my native 
Milwaukee by the brilliant efforts of Mr. 
Ralph Votapek. Mr. Votapek recently 
was the winner of the first Van Cliburn 
International Piano Contest. 

Mr. Votapek won by beating out 45 
contestants from 16 nations, including 2 
Russian pianists who finished second and 
third. His prize, $10,000, was the largest 
cash prize ever given a performer in the 
United States. 

Well known to Milwaukeeans for his 
concerts with the Milwaukee Symphony 
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and the Catholic Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Votapek had many enthusiastic root- 
ers in Milwaukee during the days in 
which the grueling contest was being 
decided. 

One group which is particularly proud 
of Mr. Votapek is the teachers and stu- 
dents at Custer High School from which 
the 23-year-old pianist graduated in 
1956. 

When the shy, bespectacled pianist 
arrived at Milwaukee’s Billy Mitchell 
Field on October 9, the entire Custer 
High School Band was there to meet him, 
resplendent in their rèd and white uni- 
forms. Also on hand were members of 
the student council of the high school 
and its principal, Mr. Raymond F. 
Michalak. 

Mr. Michalak presented the talented 
Mr. Votapek with a large bouquet of 
flowers, a gift from the school. Signs, 
saluting the hometown boy, had been 
prepared by the high school boys and 
girls for the homecoming. There were 
162 of them, representing various student 
organizations. 

Custer High School issued a mimeo- 
graphed short biography of Mr. Votapek 
to acquaint the students with the accom- 
plishments of their famous graduate. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include the short biography of 
Mr. Votapek and a story on his victory 
which appeared in Time magazine: 

A SHORT BIOGRAPHY oF RALPH VOTAPEK 

Ralph Votapek attended Custer High 
School from September 1952 as a 9B and 
was graduated June 14, 1956. He was well- 
liked by his teachers and by the students. 

He was a member of the student council 
and the Music Service Club which was spon- 
sored by Mr. E. Grant Boltz, music instruc- 
tor. He was elected to the national honor 
society in his junior year by the faculty. 
Upon his graduation he received the Civic 
Music Medal from the school as the most 
outstanding music student. He received a 
music scholarship from Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston. He attended the Jul- 
liard School of Music together with the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music. He received 
a superior scholarship average having taken 
4 years of English, 4 years of math, 3 years 
of science, 2 years of social science, 3 years 
of Latin, together with 4 years of music in 
his junior and senior high school. 

We are proud to have Ralph as an alumnus 
of Custer High School. 


Tue B's THAT MADE MILWAUKEE 


At Milwaukee’s General Mitchell Field one 
day last week, a landing airliner was gree 
by a 100-piece high school band, a chorus of 
can-canning cheerleaders and a. cluster of 
city officials. Out stepped Milwaukee's 
Ralph Votapek, 23, to be greeted by Mayor 
Henry Maler, “For too long,” intoned the 
mayor, Milwaukee has been symbolized to 
the rest of the Nation only by beer and 
the Braves. Now, thanks to Ralph Votapek, 
we have added a third and very important B 
to our national honors— Beethoven.“ He 
proclaimed Ralph Votapek Day and an- 
nounced that Votapek’s name would appear 
in neon lights on the city hall tower. 

The recipient of all these honors had just 
won the first Van Cliburn international 
piano competition, and with it the 
cash prize—$10,000—ever given a perform- 
ing artist in the United States. Votapek, 4 
pupil of Cliburn's teacher Rosina Lhevinne, 
had to beat out 45 contestants from 16 na- 
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tions, Including two fine Soviet pianists who 
finished second and third. A soft-spoken, 
shy young man, he pla the Prokofiev 
“Third Piano Concerto” and the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven Fourth, singing his 
Way into their reflective passages and 
kindling fire from their climaxes with an 
ease and fluidity that immediately impressed 
the judges. 

With the whopping cash prize went var- 
fous other rewards: a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, a concert in London's Royal Festi- 
val Hall, a European tour, an S. Hurok- 
Sponsored tour of the United States, Canada, 
and Latin America. For a time, Pianist 
Votapek did not know whether he could 
accept any of them: he was scheduled to be 
Grafted, did not learn until week's end that 
he had been deferred for a year. 


Viewpoint of Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in August of this year, 3,200 
high-school-age members of the Boy 
Scouts of America from every one of our 
50 States attended the National Ex- 
Plorer Delegate Conference conducted 
by the Boy Scouts of America at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. These young men, known 
as Explorers, represented the 285,000 
Members of the organization. Charles 
M. Heistand, assistant chief Scout exec- 
utive, has informed me that this con- 
ference was planned, staffed, and oper- 
ated by the Explorers themselves. Their 
theme was “Our Best Today for a Bet- 
ter Tomorrow.” To demonstrate that 
they wanted to live up to that theme, the 

lorers developed and adopted a 
“Viewpoint of Youth.” This document, 
arrived at after long discussion, is re- 
freshing evidence of the sound core of 
good citizenship in our younger citizens 
today. I was deeply impressed with it; 
the Explorers are concerned about 
€verything from physical fitness to com- 
Detitive free enterprise. I ask unani- 
Mous consent to have it reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIEWPOINT oF YOUTH 
We, the representatives of the exploring 
of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
Order to give our best today for a better 
orrow. present this viewpoint of youth, 
of, by, and for explorers, as a challenge to 
ewed and redirected action, starting now 
and continuing so long as we are Explorers. 

Work for a balanced education making 

use of our talents, so we may defend, 
ei and enjoy the American way of 

Learn more about communism and other 
Subversive organizations so we can bury 

with the truth about freedom. 

Keep informed on public affairs by all 
Means of communication from the printed 
Page to Telstar. 

_ Grasp leadership responsibilities and help 
Other young people do the same in Exploring 
e and cabinets, in student councils and 

and in religious youth groups, 
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Form our own opinions of today’s oppor- 
tunities and problems and express these in 
youth conferences and to influential people 
such as editors and government representa- 
tives. 

Urge more young people to join Exploring, 
school, and religious groups as workers, not 
watchers. 

Seek greater recognition of youth’s abil- 
ities and achievements which stand in over- 
whelming contrast to its delinquency. 

Make Exploring more useful in community 
life and in our own lives through our service 
experiences. 

Promote more school courses and assembly 
programs on citizenship, American Govern- 
ment, and competitive free enterprise. 

Be able to explain how competitive free 
enterprise is related to our form of govern- 
ments, offers freedom of opportunity, and 
raises our living standards. 

Conduct activities that increase our un- 
derstanding of the principles set forth in 
the US. Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution, and Bill of Rights. 

Learn more about the economic facts of 
life through vocational exploration, post 
specialities, and cabinet activities, such as 
career conferences. 

Develop enough money-earning activities 
to avoid the free-ride attitude in unit pro- 


grams, 

Follow only leaders of character, and ask 
for technical help from the best qualified 
adult consultants. 

Take the initiative in forming world 
friendships by welcoming exchange and stu- 
dent Explorers into our homes and meetings, 
and by corresponding with them. 

Learn about and support methods of world 
friendship such as the Peace Corps, CARE, 
Red Cross, Radio Free Europe, and student 
exchanges. 

Participate wholeheartedly in Exploring’s 
new fit-for-tomorrow plan. 

Help overcome many young people's take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude on personal fitness by 
demonstrating that fitness is fun. 

Encourage competitive sports for all young 
people as players, not spectators, with a 
premium on clean sportsmanship. 

Promote more challenging physical edu- 
cation programs with better direction and 
facilities in many schools, starting in the 
lower grades. 

Conduct unit, district, and council com- 
petition in carry-over sports, 

Extend more of our wilderness trips be- 
yong reach of the station wagon. 

Include more reverent and patriotic ob- 
servances in our programs. 

Encourage more Explorers to qualify for 
their religious awards. 

Hold faithfully to our nonsectarian but 
reverent policy toward all Explorers’ religions. 

Discuss more often the application of such 
standards as the Explorer code, Scout oath 
and law, Golden Rule, and Ten Command- 
ments to our personal problems—bearing in 
mind that what we do, tells more about us 
than what we say. 

Based on discussions and adopted in prin- 
ciple by 3,200 delegates, representing 283,560 
Explorers, at the first national Explorer dele- 
gates’ conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., Au- 
gust 29, 1962. 


The John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13,1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most careful analyses of the John 
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Birch Society, its background and its 
objectives, has been made in a series of 
three articles in the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. ‘The first one on October 4, 
1962, is entitled “For and Against.” Un- 
der the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, I insert it in the RECORD: 
For AND AGAINST 


(By George Todt) 

“None so deaf as those that will not 
hear.“ Matthew Henry, “Commentaries,” 
Psalm LVIII. F, 

As I have mentioned frequently before, I 
am no member of the John Birch Society— 
although the Soviet lie sheet, Pravda, 
grunted boorishly earlier in the year that its 
founder, Robert Welch must be my idol. 
Which is about par for the course. 

Actually, this writer has no idols. But if 
I did, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower would come 
much closer to being one for me than Mr. 
Welch. I told the latter long ago that I 
would neyer buy any of his blatant non- 
sense about Ike, Richard Nixon, or John 
Foster Dulles. 

But having said this, I must also write 
that I admire Welch for fighting both com- 
munism and Fabian socialism in this coun- 
try. It is his attention to the latter that 
has brought down an avalanche upon his 
head. For Fabianism is deeply intrenched 
by now in our Government and most sig- 
nificantly, in the vital mass communications 
media, 

RESULTS ARE SAME 


Welch equates Fabianism and its expo- 
nents with communism, which I do not—al- 
though both are Marxist and end results 
admittedly appear similar. 

As my. readers know, I think members of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
are Benedict Arnold type traitors because 
all of them subscribe to an oath of allegiance 
to the Soviet Union upon entry into the 


party. 

But the Fabian Socialists do no such thing. 
Insofar as I know, most of them are loyal 
Americans who simply belleve that the social 
welfare state is best for our country. They 
are carrying out their beliefs with mean- 
ingful legislation at the local, State, and 


~ national levels. 


A MIXED SYSTEM 


This they have a right to do, under the 
Constitution of the United States, and they 
have been very effective over the past 30 
years. 

Now, I am in 100 percent disagreement 
with the Fabians that socialism is better 
than free enterprise for the United States. 

Which is not to say I believe the first 
system is all bad and the second one all 
good. Perhaps a mixed system of about one- 
quarter socialism and three-quarters free 
enterprise—combining some of the best fea- 
tures of each—would be one we all could 
liye with very well. 

But let socialism in the United States be- 
come 50 percent, or 75 percent—much less 
100 percent—and I think we would soon see 
extremely disastrous results. 

The same kind, incidentally, that former 
Prime Minister (now Lord) Clement Atlee 
gave Great Britain from 1945-50 when his 
b Social Labor Party wrested control 
away from the great Conservative, Winston 
Churchill. 

The Fabian Socialist government of Atlee 
and Aneurin Beyan would have scarcely last- 
ed even 1 year—much less 5—except for the 
billions of dollars to Britain we poured in 
under Marshall plan foreign aid. 

Frankly, it seems almost Incredible that 
the American people might permit the lib- 
eral extremists in this country to herd us 
into a similarly inept and soon-to-be-bank- 
rupt economics system. Who will give us 
foreign ald later? 


* 
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MIXED REACTION 


` As for beleaguered Robert Welch, I view 
him objectively but with mixed reactions. 
I am antagonistic to his weird public-rela- 
tions-in-reverse statements about the leaders 
of the political party of my choice. But I 
favor his patriotic fight against disloyal 
Communists and the loyal-but-mistaken 
ADA and CDC. 

Let's zero in on the target. It is neither all 
black nor all white. 


Report of Activities of Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of your Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I am honored to present to 
the Senate a report of the activities of 
your committee during the 87th Con- 
gress. 

Your committee has seen one of the 
busiest and, I believe, most productive, 
periods in some years, as the statistics 
and explanations I will submit hereafter 
fully support. 

The Senate District Committee is 
unique among Senate committees by vir- 
tue of the great variety of problems and 
legislative proposals that come before 
it. The committee in some respects is 
not unlike a Senate legislature and city 
council combined. Constitutionally, the 
Congress is the legislative arm for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I am aware that few 
members of this distinguished body 
aspire to serve on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. I believe that my col- 
leagues on this committee are most de- 
serving of the gratitude of the entire 
Congress, the people of the District of 
Columbia, and the people of the whole 
country generally for the long hours they 
spend in conferences, hearings, and ex- 
ecutive sessions to tend to the business 
of the Nation’s Capital City. May I, 
therefore, take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to my sub- 
committee chairmen who so unselfishly 
gave of their time and their energy. 
They are my distinguished colleague, the 
very effective and hard-working senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
is chairman of the Public Health, Edu- 
cation, Welfare, and Safety Subcommit- 
tee; the distinguished junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], whose ener- 
gies and skills and experience in munici- 
pal government have been invaluable to 
our committee as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee; my warm friend 
and capable junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Surrnl, who is chairman 
of the Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee; and 
my close friend and willing worker, the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], whose long service, both in the 
Senate and the House, made his work 
most valuable as chairman of his sub- 
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committee, Business and Commerce. To 
the other committee members, the jun- 
ior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proutry], 
whose past service in the House has been 
generally valuable to our committee; and 
to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], whose experience in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and in 
the legislature of his home State, has 
done much to assist the committee with 
its multitude of problems, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere thanks and deep ap- 
preciation for the hours they gave to our 
committee. 

Mr. President, I believe this year, the 
Senate as well as the House, made real 
strides in enacting constructive legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia and the 
metropolitan area. As in the past, the 
Congress during this Congress has rec- 
ognized the great metropolitan growth of 
Washington, D.C., and its diversified 
attendant problems. 

In furtherance of the act establishing 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency and the proclaimed Federal 
policy of the Congress to have a study 
made of the area’s traffic problems with 
a view toward developing a comprehen- 
sive transit program for the National 
Capital region, the committee approved 
a bill to authorize the acquisition of cer- 
tain lands in adjoining counties that will 
be needed as corridors for a rapid transit 
system. In approving this legislation the 
committee felt that acquisition of these 
parcels of land is essential at this time if 
space is to be reserved at a relatively low 
cost. 

Again, as in other sessions of the Con- 
gress, the fiscal problems confronting the 
District of Columbia were important 
matters of consideration for the commit- 
tee. The District’s financial problems 
are being continually aggravated by the 
ever increasing operating costs imposed 
upon the District Government. These 
costs must be met with additional reve- 
nues acquired either through additional 
taxes or a larger Federal payment to the 
District. The former has its limitations 
for the simple reason that too great a 
tax increase on District residences and 
businesses could cause an imbalance with 
the surrounding county governments. 

Being completely realistic about the 
District’s financial plight, it is my judg- 
ment that Congress must do a better job 
of helping the District meet its fiscal 
needs by providing a greater Federal pay- 
ment than that which has been appro- 
priated by the Congress in recent years. 

The Congress must share some respon- 
sibility for the District's ever increas- 
ing budget. In 1960, the Congress en- 
acted mandatory pay raises for District 
employees, including teachers, police- 
men, and firemen. These fiscal meas- 
ures contributed in part to the District's 
critical revenue deficit in fiscal 1962. 

In an effort to meet this fiscal deficit, 
the committee during the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress approved a revenue 
bill which was finally enacted into law 
in March of 1962. This bill, along with 
an increase in the real estate tax, has 
assured the District of at least $16 mil- 
lion in increased revenues for the gen- 
eral fund. 
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On the basis of these revenue-produc- 
ing measures, the fiscal situation for the 
District has improved in fiscal 1963. 

Although such is the status now, it 
may become less favorable as the com- 
mittee has approved salary increases for 
District employees in accordance with 
the congressional policy of providing sal- 
ary increases for all classified and pos- 
tal employees. However, the legislation 
providing for these pay increases was 
not approved by the committee without 
full realization that the District’s reve- 
nue in 1964 may again be on the deficit 
side and require a greater Federal pay- 
ment and possibly an increase in Dis- 
trict taxes. 

The fiscal measures that the commit- 
tee approved during both sessions of the 
87th Congress are as follows: 

First. Provided a 10-percent increase 
in the salaries of teachers, school officers, 
and other employees of the board of ed- 
ucation. It was the view of the com- 
mittee that such increases will be in- 
strumental in helping to recruit and 
maintain competent teachers and other 
personnel in the District’s schools. The 
increase places the District's school sys- 
tem fourth highest among cities of over 
500,000 population in the Nation. i 

Second. Provided increases of 11 per- 
cent in the salaries of policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia. 
These increases will place the District 
in fifth place among cities with a popu- 
lation of 500,000 and over. 

Third. Provided increases in the retire- 
ment benefits of widows and children of 
former members of the various police 
and fire departments of the District of. 
Columbia. 

Fourth. Provided for the payment of 
a subsidy to the D.C. Transit Co. for 
the transporting of schoolchildren when 
the earnings of the company are less 
than an amount established by a pre- 
scribed formula. 

Fifth. Provided for a reduction in the 
working week of the firefighters of the 
District of Columbia Fire Department to 
48 hours. On an overall comparison with 
20 of the largest cities’ average work- 
week, the 48-hour workweek for the Dis- 
trict firefighters would place it 5 hours 
under the average 53-hour workweek for 
this group. 

In addition to these fiscal authoriza- 
tions, the Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee 
of the Senate District Committee ap- 
proved a bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia to increase the limit of borrow- 
ing for the general fund of the District 
of Columbia, from $75 to $150 
million. This additional borrowing au- 
thority would be used by the city to fi- 
nance in 1964-68 a $142 million capi 
improvement program that would in- 
clude the construction of many new ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
other vitally needed service facilities. 

The committee, recognizing the 
to cooperate with the adjacent county 
governments, approved another bill tha 
would permit the District of Columbia 
government to sell real property own 
by the District to Prince William County, 
Va. The county envisions this land as 
being used for purposes of heavy indus- 
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try that will in time add to the tax base 
of the county and promote general wel- 
fare among its citizens. 

In the field of judicial legislation, I be- 
lieve this committee has made some real 
headway during this Congress. The Sen- 
ate enacted several important measures 
that will greatly assist the courts of the 
District of Columbia and also provide 
for more effective law enforcement in the 
Nation's Capital. 

After several years of stalemate be- 
tween the Senate and the House, a work- 
able juvenile court bill approved by this 
committee was finally agreed to by the 
House and enacted into law. The meas- 
ure provides for two additional judges to 
be added to the court. 

This increase in judicial manpower 
will enable the juvenile court to be kept 
current and thus bring to an end the 
ever-increasing backlog of juvenile cases 
which has delayed justice and caused in 
some measure serious social problems. 

This committee approved a bill out- 
lawing mandatory capital punishment in 
the District. This measure was also 
approved by the House, and it has now 
been enacted into law. Its enactment 
will remove a harsh and archaic prin- 
ciple of law that requires the imposition 
on the death sentence for all persons 
convicted of first degree murder in the 
District of Columbia. The change that 
has been made in existing law is long 
overdue, and will conform the law of 
the District more closely to that of every 
other jurisdiction in the United States, 
both Federal and State. 

The Senate also approved another bill 
of the committee which was enacted into 
law. This particular measure increased 
the ad damnum jurisdiction of the 
municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia in civil cases from $3,000 to 
$10,000. The bill also changed the 
names of the municipal court and 
municipal court of appeals to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general ses- 
Sions and the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, respectively. This legisla- 
tion will have the effect of relieving the 
Congested calendars of US. district 
court of the cases involving small 
amounts claimed and thus free Federal 
judges for consideration of many more 
and far-reaching classes of litigation 
that come before it as a Federal court. 
Also, the measure will make the mini- 
mum ad damnum jurisdiction uniform 
With that of the other U.S. district 
courts. 

The committee also cleared legislation 

or Senate action, and which was en- 
acted into law, amending the various 
District laws relating to uniform part- 
nerships, uniform limited partnerships, 
uniform gifts to minors, and incorpora- 
tion of nonprofit corporations. The en- 
actment of these measures had the effect 
of modernizing the law, and making it 
Clear what the nonprofit corporations 
and partnerships may do, and how to do 

The bill amending the Gifts to 
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Minors Act, also modernizes existing 
law, and makes it possible for donors to 
make gifts of money to children. 

In the field of public health, and fol- 
lowing committee approval, the Senate 
enacted several important measures. 
These included legislation authorizing 
the licensing of tissue banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the authorization of 
grants for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the facilities of George Wash- 
ington University Hospital; the regula- 
tion of the practice of physical therapy; 
amended the Hospital Center Act to pro- 
vide fund authorization increase and 
time extension for grants for the South- 
east Community Hospital; and extended 
the Hospital Center Act for 1 year. 

This year the Senate and House en- 
acted several amendments that will do 
much to improve the District of Co- 
lumbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act. This was accomplished after sev- 
eral years of stalemate between the Sen- 
ate and the House on how best to im- 
prove the program. The enactment of 
the legislation increases unemployment 
benefits, extends period of time of eligi- 
bility, and brings many new groups of 
individuals under the program. 

In the public welfare area, following 
committee approval, the Senate and 
House concurred in legislation provid- 
ing for a more effective administration 
of public assistance and to make certain 
relatives responsible for support of needy 
persons. This legislation was long 
sought by the District government. 

The committee again this Congress ap- 
proved legislation supporting the estab- 
lishment of a junior college division 
within the District of Columbia Teachers 
College. 

The committee also approved several 
insurance bills which will have the ef- 
fect of generally improving the insurance 
laws of the District of Columbia. Fore- 
most of the legislation include authority 
to permit domestic insurance companies 
to invest bonds, notes, and evidence of 
indebtedness of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank; exemption of the poli- 
cies of group life insurance issued to 
credit unions from the requirement of 
the Life Insurance Act that such policies 
contain certain standard provisions; and 
provisions for the regulation of credit 
life insurance and credit accident and 
health insurance in the District of Co- 
jJumbia, which is written in connection 
with loans or other credit transaction 
of less than 5 years’ duration. 

The latter measure which pertains to 
credit life insurance is important for the 
reason that it will curb abuses most fre- 
quently encountered such as: First, sell- 
ing the debtor insurance in excess of the 
amount of indebtedness; second, selling 
the debtor a policy for a term longer 
than the debt's life; third, failing to in- 
form the debtor of the term, amount, and 
premium cost of such insurance; fourth, 
failing to refund unearned premiums 
when the debt is prematurely paid or re- 
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newed; and, fifth, charging excessive 

premiums for insurance of the proper 

term and amount. 

Before closing I desire to express my 
deep appreciation for the cooperation 
that my committee received from Con- 
gressman McMILLAN, the chairman of the 
House District Committee, and the mem- 
bers of his committee. I also wish to 
commend the cooperation that the staff 
members of the House District Commit- 
tee extended to the staff members of my 
committee during this Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
report in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my statement. It contains a summary 
statement and statistical table of com- 
mittee action on matters referred to it. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THe DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 2D SESSION, 87TH 
CONGRESS 
The Committee on the District of Colum- 

bia received for consideration in the 2d ses- 

sion, 87th Congress, the following: 


Senate joint resolutions 
House joint resolutions. 
Nomina tions 


Grand total 


During the session there were reported to 
the Senate from the committee, 27 Senate 
bills, and 17 House bills. Two Senate bills 
and one House bill remain on the Senate 
Calendar, 

Of the 22 House bills referred to the Sen- 
ate District of Columbia Committee, 10 are 
pending before the committee. 

Thirty-five bills and acts have become pub- 
lic law. 

Forty hearings were held by subcommittees 
on Senate bills and 14 hearings were held by 
subcommittees on House bills. 

The full committee held hearings on 10 
nominations. 

The full committee met in executive ses- 
sion on six occasions. 

Following is statistical data of actions by 
the Senate District of Columbia Committee 
during the 2d session, 87th Congress: 
Number of bills, acts, resolutions, and 


nominations referred to committee_ 82 
Number of bills, acts, resolutions, and 
. nominations reported to Senate 54 


Number of bills, acts, and resolutions 
in process (hearings held) 7 
Number of bills, acts, and resolutions 
indefinitely postponed within com- 


mittee, including consolidation 15 
Number of bills, acts, and resolutions 
awaiting final action 31 


Number of bills, acts, and resolutions re- 
ceived during the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress upon which the committee has 
acted during the 2d session: 


House acts in process 
Senate bills postponed indefinitely... 
House acts postponed indefinitely____ 


i 
8 
z 
8 
E 
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Comparative statistical data of action by the Senate District of Columbia Committee during 
the 1st and 2d sess. of the 86th Cong. and the 1st and 2d sess. of the 87th Cong. 


acts, and résolutions indefinitel foam fe 

' 5 n 

within committee, including consolidation 2 Saak 27 

Number of bills, acts, and resolutions awaiting initial action 26 
64 


Hearings held by subcommittees on Senate bills. 


Sen 
Number of bills, acts, and resolutions in 
Number of bills, 


Hearings held by subcommittees on House bills. 


Full committee meetings 


Number of bills, acts, resolutions, and nominations referred to 
mmittee 


Hearings held by subcommittees on resolutions. ......-- 


Total hearings beld by subeommittees 90 
Hearings by full committee on bills, resolutions, and nominations. 7 
7 


The following is a list, by title and num- 
ber, of all bills, acts, and resolutions passed 
by the Senate during the 2d session of the 
87th Congress. Those that became law are 
indicated by the public or private law 
number. 

S. 778, to amend the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment to establish an Office of Civil De- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 11, 1950. 

8. 1447, to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as amended. 
Public Law 87-881. 

S. 1834, to further amend the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended, by 
providing for an increase in the authoriza- 
tion funds to be granted for the construction 
of hospital facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia; by extending the time in which 
grants may be made; and for other purposes. 
Public Law 87-511. 

S. 2139, to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the American War Mothers, Inc. 

S. 2250, to provide for the incorporation of 
the National Woman's Relief Corps, Auxil- 
iary to the Grand Army of the Republic, or- 
ganized 1883, 78 years old. Public Law 87- 
650. 

S. 2357, to provide for the regulation of 
credit life insurance and credit accident and 
health insurance in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Public Law 87-686. 

S. 2436, to transfer certain land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration as a part of the 
National Capital parks system, and for other 


purposes. 

S. 2793, to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to assess reasonable fees for the 
restoration of motor vehicle operators’ per- 
mits and operating privileges after suspen- 
sion or revocation thereof. Public Law 87- 
745. 

8. 2795, to prohibit the use by collecting 
agencies and private detective agencies of 
any name, emblem, or insignia which rea- 
sonably tends to convey the impression that 
any such agency is an agency of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. Public 
Law 87-837. 

S. 2977, to amend the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia, Public Law 
87-740. 

S. 3011, to amend section 4 of the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1899, entitled 
“an act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to remove danger- 
ous and unsafe buildings and parts thereof, 
and for other purposes.” 

S. 3013, to amend the act of July 2, 1940, 
as amended, relating to the recording of liens 
on motor vehicles and trailers registered in 
the District of Columbia, so as to eliminate 
the requirement that an alphabetical file on 
such liens be maintained. 


S. 3063, to incorporate the Metropolitan 
Police Relief Association of the District of 
Columbia. Public Law 87-523. 

S. 3086, to provide for a reduction in the 
workweek of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 87-697. 

S. 3313, to authorize an increase in the 
borrowing authority for the general fund of 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 3314, to amend the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Services Act. 

S. 3315, to relieve owners of abutting prop- 
erty from. certain assessments in connection 
with the repair of alleys and sidewalks in 
the District of Columbia, Public Law 87- 
700. 
S. 3317, to amend provisions of law relat- 
ing to personal property coming into the 
custody of the property clerk, Metropolitan 
Police Department, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 87-691. 

S. 3350, to amend the act of August 7, 
1946, relating to the District of Columbia 
hospital center to extend the time during 
which appropriations may be made for the 
purposes of that act. 

S. 3358, to permit investment of funds of 
insurance com organized within the 
District of Columbia in obligations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. Public 
Law 87-739. 

8. 3359, to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to lease certain 
public space under and in the vicinity of 
10th Street SW., for public parking. 

S. 3428, relating to the appointment of 
Judges to the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
the juvenile court of the District of Colum- 
bia. Public Law 87-596. 

S. 3705, to amend the District of Columbia 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958, as 
amended, to increase salaries, to adjust pay 
alinement, and for other purposes. Public 
Law 87-882. 

H.R. 2838, to exempt from taxation certain 
property of the Army Distaff Foundation. 
Private Law 87-385. 

H.R. 5143, to amend section 801 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901. Public Law 87-423. 

H.R. 6836, to amend the Policemen and 
Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act. 
Public Law 87-857. 

H.R. 6967, to provide for the incorporation 
of certain nonprofit corporations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 87-569. 

H.R. 7752, to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. Public 
Law 87-470. 

H.R. 8074, to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1047, 
as amended, and the District of Columbia 
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Business Corporation Act, as amended, with 
to certain foreign corporations. 

H.R. 8563, to amend the life insurance act 
of the District of Columbia to permit cer- 
tain policies to be issued to members of duly 
organized national veterans’ organizations. 
Public Law 87-855. 

H.R. 8738, to amend sections 1 and 5b of 
chapter V of the Life Insurance Act for the 
District of Columbia. Public Law 87-738. 

H.R. 8916, to authorize grants for planning 
and carrying out a project of construction 
for the expansion and improvement of the 
facilities of George Washington University 
Hospital in the District of Columbia, Public 
Law 87-460. 

H.R. 9699, to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to sell certain 
property owned by the District of Columbia 
located in Prince William County, Va., and 
for other purposes. Public Law 87-475. 

H.R. 9954, to amend the act of June 6, 
1924, chapter 270 (43 Stat. 463), relating to 
the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, as amended by the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 781; 40 U.S.C, 
71). Public Law 87-683. 

H.R. 11018, to amend the act concerning 
gifts to minors in the District of Columbia. 
Public Law 87-821. 

H.R. 11019, to provide that the Uniform 
Limited Partnership Act shall apply in the 
District of Columbia, Public Law 87-716. 

H.R. 12547, to amend the act of August 7, 
1946, relating to the District of Columbia 
hospital center, to extend the time during 
which appropriations may be made for the 

of that act. Public Law 87-593. 

H.R, 12675, to provide for the formation of 
partnerships in the District of Columbia and 
to make uniform the law with respect there- 
to. Public Law 87-709. 

H.R. 12689, to repeal section 557 and to 
amend section 559 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901. 
Public Law 87-694. | 

H.R. 12708, to increase the jurisdiction of 
the municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in civil actions, to change the name 
of the court, and for other purposes. Pub- 
lic Law 87-873. 

H.R. 12727, to amend the act of February 
28, 1901, to insure that policemen and fire- 
men in the District of Columbia will receive 
medical care for all injuries and diseases. 
Public Law 87-708. 

H.R. 12546, to amend the Life Insurance 
Company Act of the District of Columbia 
(48 Stat. 1145), approved June 19, 1934, as 
amended. 

H.R. 12762, to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as 
amended, Public Law 87-705. 

The following is a list of nominations con- 
firmed by the Senate: 

John L. Newbold, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
the term exp March 3, 1965. 

Edwin T. Holland, of Virginia, to be 3 
member of the Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 

Frank Hammett Myers, of the District of 
Columbia, to be judge of the municipal court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia for 
the term of 10 years, vice Leo A. Rover, de- 
ceased, 

Joseph C. Waddy, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be associate judge of the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia, do- 
mestic relations branch, for the term of 10 
years, vice Frank Hammett Myers, elevated. 

John J. Malloy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be judge of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 
years. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired Feb- 
ruary 24, 1962.) 
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1962 


Thomas D. Quinn, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be judge of the municipal court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia for 
the term of 10 years. (He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired February 24. 1962.) 

John Joseph Gunther, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
the term expiring March 3, 1967. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Edgar H. Bernstein, of the District of Co- 
lumbla, to be a member of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Columbia 
for a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1965. 

Morris Miller, of the District of Columbia, 
to be chief judge of the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia for the term of 10 years. 

Marjorie McKenzie Lawson, of the District 
of Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
Juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
for the term of 10 years. 


Floyd Gonyea: Mr. Cudahy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best known and most beloved citi- 
Zens of Milwaukee. County has an- 
nounced his retirement. He is Floyd J. 
Gonyea, police justice of suburban 
Cudahy for 32 years, Milwaukee Senti- 
nel reporter for 35 years, and a sought- 
after toastmaster for over a generation. 

All his life, Judge Gonyea, 63, has been 
driven by one outstanding ambition—to 
Make the world a little brighter and hap- 


Pier place for the people with whom he 


came in contact. 

As a police justice, Judge Gonyea had 
& well-deserved reputation for temper- 
ing his law with charity. His decisions 
Often were not strictly by the book, but 
they corresponded to the Golden Rule. 
As a reporter, principally covering po- 
lice and court news in Milwaukee 
County, his work was characterized by a 
Sensitivity to the feelings of individuals, 
th those about whom he wrote and 
those among whom he worked. Young 
Teporters, just breaking in on the beat, 
no matter what newspaper they worked 
for, could expect a bit of fatherly advice 
and a helping hand from Judge Gonyea. 
His infectious good humor and artful 
Speaking style won him a large following 
as a toastmaster and master of cere- 
Monies. His humor was broad and gen- 

tle, his manners ingratiating. 
t Judge Gonyea also has long been noted 
Or his charitable work. At the present 
ame he is on the corporation board for 
h Milwaukee area United Fund. He 
1940 een active in the Red Cross since 
940, and served on the board of di- 
Tectors of the Milwaukee-Waukesha 
quapter from 1945 to 1961. During 
orld War I he served with the Red 
Engl field service, including 1 year in 

and 


dour amboyant,” “colorful,” and “fabu- 
Are all adjectives which have been 
used to describe Judge Gonyea's career. 
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He is a man who believes in dressing 
well—as a closet full of suits and sport 
coats will attest—and in keeping a daily 
eye on the stock market. He is, of all 
men, a man “of parts,” a personality 
whose characteristics single him out as 
unique. 

My own association with Judge Gon- 
yea has been long and pleasant. He is 
aman to whom it is natural to come with 
problems and difficulties. Often those 
problems involve Federal matters which 
can be handled by the congressional of- 
fice. Together we have been able to 
bring aid to, or solve problems for, dozens 
of people. 

In a day when newspaper reporters 
sometimes pride themselves on their de- 
tachment from the scene which they 
write about, Judge Gonyea is an example 
of the journalist as an activist. He 
never shrank from living as he wrote 
about life. Not content to be merely the 
observer, he plunged into civic and 
charitable duties in his own community, 
Cudahy, and in the Milwaukee metropol- 
itan area. 

Judge Gonyea's retirement was forced 
by a heart condition which has made 
him set a slower pace for himself. But 
retirement for him is likely to mean a 
fulltime devotion to those “works of 
mercy” to which his nonworking, waking 
hours were dedicated for so many years. 

“As a man sows, so shall he reap,” the 
Bible tells us. As one who has sown the 
good seed throughout his life, Judge 
Floyd Gonyea may certainly look for- 
ward to reaping a bountiful harvest of 
affection and esteem in the years to 
come. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include articles on Judge 
Gonyea’s retirement which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, his old paper; 
the Milwaukee Journal, and the Cudahy 
Reminder-Enterprise: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 11, 1962] 
“Mr. CUDAHY” RETRES AS MUNICIPAL JUS- 

TICE—FOURTH Heart ATTACK BRINGS END TO 

LONG, FLAMBOYANT CAREER OF FLOYD GON- 

YEA 


(By Edward S. Kerstein) 


A fourth heart attack in 10 years caused 
Floyd J. Gonyea—flamboyant toastmaster, 
friendly counselor, civic leader, and ubiqui- 
tous former 


stamped him as “Mr. Cudahy.” When he 
tenure of 32 years and 5 months will estab- 
lish a Milwaukee County record for munici- 
‘pal or police justices. 

Gonyea, 63, was elected to the old police 
justice court in 1930 and was reelected every 
4 years thereafter. Under court reorganiza- 
tion last January 1, he became Cudahy's 
municipal justice. 

Gonyea's decisions occasionally raised eye- 
brows, particularly when he reduced a 
charge against a first offender or suspended 
sentence on him. To critics of his rulings, 
Gonyea, a former Catholic seminary stu- 
dent, countered that his knowledge of canon 
law motivated him to “display a bit of Chris- 
tian charity” to repentant violators. 

A native of Manistique, Mich., Gonyea was 
graduated from the high school department 
of St. Norbert College in De Pere, Wis., in 
1918. After a brief stint as a timekeeper in 
a lumber camp at Shingleton, Mich—and as 
editor of the Brown County Journal-Demo- 
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crat at De Pere—he decided to study for the 
priesthood at St. Francis Major Seminary in 
St. Francis. 

In 1925 Gonyea left the seminary to be- 
come & general assignment reporter for the 
old Milwaukee Sentinel and editor of the 
Cudahy Enterprise, a weekly newspaper. 
With -the exception of 2 years as editor of 
the Cudahy Enterprise, Gonyea had been on 
the Sentinel staf until his recent retire- 
ment. 

In the 1930's, Gonyea endeared himself to 
the poor families of industrial Cudahy by 
transporting them in his car to relief sta- 
tions and aiding them in filling out relief 
applications, He also sought used furniture 
and hauled it to the homes of newlyweds 
trying to set up housekeeping with little in 
those bleak years. 

Gonyea became a leader in fundraising 
activities. He also became widely known as a 
toastmaster fond of pranks. For example, he 
brought many chuckles to Cudahy civic din- 
ners by presenting extremely loud neckties 
to his Catholic priest friends who were 
among the dinner guests. 

Gonyea received the Cudahy Kiwanis 
Club's first distinguished Kiwanian Award in 
1953. He is a charter member of the club 
and was its president from 1936 through 
1938. 

Gonyea, who is now a member of the cor- 
poration board for the United Fund, has 
served as president of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of St. Frederick’s Church, president of 
the Milwaukee Newspaper Gulld and post 
service officer of the Arthur Kerlin Post 
American Legion. Long active in Red Cross 
work, he joined the Red Cross field service 
in 1942 and served until 1945, including 1 
year in England. 

Gonyea spent most of his newspaper years 
as Sentinel police reporter at the safety 
building. Often he was assigned to cover 
major crime stories elsewhere in Wisconsin. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 11, 1962] 
FLOYD GONYEA RETIRES From CUDAHY COURT 

Floyd J. Gonyea, Cudahy’s police justice 
for 32 years, announced his retirement 
Wednesday, effective November 1. Gonyea, 
63, a former police reporter, explained that 
his health did not permit him to devote ade- 
quate time to his police court. He was the 
oldest justice of the peace in point of service 
in Milwaukee County. He had been reelected 
every 4 years since May 1930. 

Because of a heart condition, Gonyea has 
been setting a slower pace for himself. Ear- 
lier this year, he ended a 37-year career as 
a Newspaperman. 

With the exception of 2 years as editor of 
the Cudahy Enterprise, Gonyea had been on 


‘One of the foremost promoters 
Gonyea has been active in civic, service, vet- 
erans’, and church activities in the commu- 
nity since the early 1920's. He has been a 
leader in fundraising activities and is one of 
the metropolitan area's best known toast- 
masters. 

Gonyea received the Cudahy Kiwanis 
Club’s first distinguished Kiwanian Award 
in 1953. He was a charter member of the 
club and its president from 1936 through 
1938. 

HONORED BY AWARDS 


He was honored with the Cudahy Allied 
Veterans Council Service Award in 1954, the 
Cudahy Junior Chamber of Commerce Good 
Government Award in February 1959, and the 
South Side Advancement Association of 
Cudahy Service Award in June 1959. 

Gonyea is a past president of the Holy 
Name Society of St. Frederick’s Church, a 
member and past president of the Milwau- 
kee Newspaper Guild, and post service officer 
of the Arthur Kerlin Post, American Legion. 
Active in the Red Cross since 1940, he joined 
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the Red Cross field service in 1942 and served 
until 1945, including 1 year in England. He 
served on the board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee-Waukesha Red Cross chapter from 
1945 to 1961. 

SERVES UNITED FUND BOARD 


Gonyea currently is a member of the cor- 
poration board for the United Fund. : 

In addition to his membership in the 
American Legion, Kiwanis, and Holy Name 
Society, Gonyea is a member of St. Frederick's 
Court, Catholic Order of Foresters; the Pope 
Pius XII council, Knights of Columbus; the 
American Overseas Association, St. Norbert 
Alumni Association, and the Jesuit Seminary 
Guild. 

Gonyea was born August 15, 1899, in Man- 
istique, Mich., and has been a Cudahy resi- 
dent since 1920. 

A widower, Gonyea was married to Cather- 
ine Havlichek, a Marquette University jour- 
nalism graduate. He has two daughters 
Miss Barbara, who lives at home at 4932 
South Packard Avenue, Cudahy; and Mrs, 
Jacqueline Jaster, 2120 West Colfax Place. 

[From the Cudahy Reminder-Enterprise, 
Oct. 11, 1962] 


FLOYD GONYEA To RETIRE AS MUNICIPAL JUS- 
TICE—CITES “UNCERTAINTIES WHICH SUR- 
ROUND MY HEART CONDITION” 

Floyd J. Gonyea, municipal justice of the 
peace here for over 32 years, will retire from 
that position, November 1 of this year. The 
amiable judge, in a letter which will be read 
at the October 16 council meeting said he 
made his decision because of “the uncer- 
tainties surrounding my heart condition.” 
He said “periodical leaves from my duties 
because of this are manifestly unfair to other 
members of the official family, the police 
department and the general public.” 

Gonyea, elected police judge in 1930, has 
been reelected since. In the latter years 
he has had no opposition for the position— 
a tribute to his popularity. He has led these 
elections in total number of votes for many 
years. 

Gonyea’s career in Cudahy has been long 
and varied with the judgeship only part of 
his work record. He is also noted as a re- 
porter, having served on the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel from 1925 until the paper was recently 
sold. He spent all but 2 of those years 
as a reporter for the Sentinel, when he was 
editor of the old Cudahy Enterprise. 

During his years in Cudahy he has dis- 
tinguished himself by being active in many 
community activities. He was chosen as 
Kiwanian of the Year in 1953, He won the 
Cudahy Allied Veterans Council Service 
Award and directed Red Cross and Com- 
munity Fund campaigns and other fund- 
raising projects in Cudahy for many years. 
And he is respected throughout the county 
for his prowess as toastmaster. 

Gonyea came to Cudahy from his native 
Manistique, Mich. He attended St. Francis 
de Sales Parochial School there and St. Nor- 
bert College, West Depere, Wis. He attended 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor and 
St. Francis Major Seminary from 1919 to 1924 
receiving a B.A. degree there in 1923. 

Some of his distinctions include being 
president of the Cudahy Kiwanis Club, 1936, 
1937, and 1938, president of St. Frederick's 
Holy Name Society, 1931, 1932, and 1933, 
president of the Southeastern Wisconsin 
Baseball League, 1930-31; adjutant Cudahy 
Legion Post, 1927-29, and its service officer 
for many years; secretary of the old Cudahy 
Business and Advancement Association, 
1927-29 and president of the Milwaukee 
Newspaper Guild, 1941 and 1945. 

Here are sOme of the organizations to 
which he belongs: 

Cudahy Kiwanis Club; Arthur Kerlin Post 
16; Cudahy American Legion; St. Frederick's 
Court; Catholic Order of Foresters; Pope 
Pius XII Council, Knights of Columbus; 
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American Overseas Association (Red Cross 
Overseas Workers); Holy Name Society of 
St. Frederick’s Church; Milwaukee Newspaper 
Guild; Milwaukee Sentinel Six Star Club; 
St. Norbert Alumni Association; Jesuit Sem- 
inary Guild; 

Member of board of directors of the Mil- 
waukee-Waukesha County chapter, American 
Red Cross from 1945 to 1961; corporation 
board of the Community Fund, and of the 
board of directors of the defunct Veterans 
Service Exchange. Rollcall director for Mil- 
waukee County in 1940 of the American Red 
Cross and chairman of the Selective Service 
Board (Cudahy-old Town of Lake) from 
1940 to 1942, 


Crisis in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13,1962 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, last week 
the Washington Building Congress cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary and were 
privileged to have as their main speaker 
Mr. Philip L. Graham, president of the 
Washington Post. 

The Washington metropolitan area is 
faced with the same problems of metro- 
politan growth common to all major city 
areas. However, these problems have 
been intensified by the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia metropolitan area has 
had the second fastest growth in the 
United States and over one-half of the 
District of Columbia area's population is 
located outside the District of Columbia 
proper. Mr. Graham is one of the out- 
standing leaders in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area, and I am happy to call 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country his views for a realistic program 
for action in planning metropolitan ex- 
pansion. I ask unanimous consent that 
his speech before the Washington Build- 
ing Congress be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Nation's Capital has never been at a 
loss for planners and prophets. 

The first act of prophecy about our city 
and its future was made 171 years ago by a 
planner, Maj. Pierre Charles L'Enfant. He 
conceived of the Capital of this Revolution- 
ary Republic in the grand baroque manner 
of 17th century European monarchy. 


While we may question LEnfant's sense of 


history, it is difficult, even after nearly two 
centuries, to question his sheer genius as a 
physical planner. 

L'Enfant was a far shrewder visionary than 
any among the generations of his successors. 
His plan was, in fact, compelling enough to 
be revived a full century after it was grudg- 
ingly received by our first President and all 
but torn to pieces by the land speculators of 
those days. 

L'Enfant, luckily for him, started with 
nothing. Some of our contemporary plan- 
ners seem to feel that they, too, are starting 
from nothing, a strange and delusive way of 
thinking about the 1960's. 

Today we have still another plan, this one 
for the National Capital region of 38 years 
hence, our plan for the year 2000. And this 
is what I want to talk about tonight. 
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LOOKING BACK 

The year 2000 is 38 years off. Let's skip 
back 38 years and see how prescient the 
lesser breed of LEnfants were when they 
planned for the year 1962 back in the early 
twenties. 

They, like us today, were merely human 
beings, not seventh sons of seventh sons. 
Thus, their population projection from that 
era showed that no one had any idea of the 
revolutionary changes—the urban explosion, 
if you will—that would transform the Federal 
City into a metropolis stretching from Lees- 
burg to Upper Marlboro and from Bowie to 
Manassas. 

Although our research could not turn up 
forecasts that were actually made in 1924, 
we did discover that as late as 1930 the ex- 
perts were confident that the District of 
Columbia in 1962 would still hold some 60 
percent of the metropolitan population. 

What has actually happened? Nearly two- 
thirds of the population has migrated to the 
suburbs. 

The prognosticators of more than three 
decades ago foresaw a metropolitan popula- 
tion of 1.5 million people in 1962—with 
875,000 of these numbers housed inside the 
District and 625,000 in the suburbs. 


MISSING THE MARK 


As it turned out, our suburbs are well over 
the million-and-a-quarter mark and subur- 
ban growth rates have not abated. So you 
see the suburban growth projections were a 
mere 200 percent off the mark. 

Of course the science of population was 
still in its bow-and-arrow stage back in the 
twenties. It is no surprise that the arrow 
went so wide of its mark. 

After all, it was shot from a world in which 
airplanes lumbered along at less than 150 
miles an hour; where mass dispersion of 
buying power was undreamed of for such 
amenities as washing machines, refrigerators, 
air conditioners, cars, and even homes; & 
world in which radio was still in its infancy 
and television unknown. 

And in the District there existed ghetto 
boundaries for the Negro population which 
everyone thought would remain fixed in per- 
petuity. 

Back in 1924 there was no comprehensive 
planning as such. And officials were only 
dimly aware of the beginnings of those two 
forces which would profoundly alter the face 
of our city—the automobile and urban 
sprawl. 

MORE VEHICLES 

There were about 100,000 motor vehicles 
on our streets in 1924. There are 700,000 to- 
day. 

Commissioner James F. Oyster was warn- 
ing in 1924 that within 5 years the municl- 
pal authorities “may be turning to the pos- 
sibilities of und parking and the 
creation of ‘parking hotels’ to get some of 
the machines off the streets during the hours 
of the day.” 

In 1924 steamshovels were crunching into 
such remote spots as Klingle Ford and Piney 
Branch within 3 miles of the White House to 
clear the way for new homes and apartment 
houses. 

At the 59th anniversary meeting of the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants, Col. Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill, officer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds, lamented that Piney 
Branch “has been completely destroyed.” 

Each year, Sherrill protested, the dump- 
ing and denuding of the (city’s) forested 
areas has progressively continued.” 

In the year when the foxtrot was king. 
when Coolidge was reelected President, whe? 
a new Ford touring car sold for $295—the 
citizens of Washington were only beginning 
to show any awareness of the need for civic 
leadership to guide the great new thrust of 
development that came with prosperity. 
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COMMITTEE ROLE 


Their concern showed itself in formation 
of the Committee of 100 and the National 
Capital Park Commission. But in the 38 
ensuing years neither organization has been 
able to play a vital role in the National 
Capital area's development. 

How did the District respond in 1924 to 
the storm warnings of change and growth? 

Except for a handful of farsighted citi- 
zens, the prevailing preoccupation was with 
the cosmetic needs of our streets, parks, and 
monuments rather than corrective surgery. 
The dominant desire was to make the Capital 
City a place of monumental beauty surpass- 
ing Paris and Vienna. 

Thoroughly in the spirit of the time, the 
Washington Post declared editorially that 
Washington “is going bravely forward to the 
Augustan age of its development.” 

And yet one prophetic soul—an obscure as- 
sistant engineer commissioner, Capt. John 
E. Wood—recognized that needs of the new 
age would cut far deeper than mere physical 
ornamentation and display. 

MUSTS OF 1924 


In 1924, after 4 years of service to the city, 
Wood drew up this remarkable far-sighted 
list of must endeavors: 

1. Development of the Washington Chan- 
nel waterfront. 

2. Acquisition and development of the Po- 
tomac Palisades. 

3. Completion of a metropolitan plan em- 
bracing the Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 

4. Construction of radial bouleyards into 
the city. 

6. Construction of belt highways in the 
Suburbs to bypass congested residential areas 
and connect parkland. 

6. Special architectural treatment for sec- 
tions of the city such as Georgetown. 

Wood was especially emphatic about the 
Need for a beltway system as a “key to the 
Plan of Greater Washington.” Today we can 
take rueful measure of his warning that 
“further delay in establishing a proper plan 
for Washington outside Florida Avenue will 
er glowing opportunities lost and tragedy 

ted.“ 


But no one not even the perceptive Cap- 
tain Wood—suggested that Washington 
Would benefit from a subway system which 
had already been tried and proven in other 
World capitals. Even as late as the New Deal 
€ra when land was cheap and massive public 
Works were needed to combat unemployment, 
the city’s first detailed plans for a subway 
Were lnughed into oblivion. 

LOOKING AHEAD j 

So much for planning and prophesying in 
1924. The truth is that no one was then 
5 5 to plan or capable of planning 38 years 

ad. : 

In 1962 are we any more capable of plan- 
Ring in detail, for 38 years from now? Are 
We so sure we have inherited the vision and 
talent of L'Enfant? 

Ve goals, long-term 
not better advised to temper our detailed 
Planning to a period within our foresight 
and tangible grasp? 

Let's look ahead to the year 2000. 

Most of you are familiar with the year 

As a rough-sketch statement of goals to- 
dara which we may grow over the next four 

cades, it isn't bad, : 

0 Suburban planners and politicians have 
sponded well to the notion of fixed growth 

d idors to permit balanced patterns ot ur- 
an growth and open space. 

But I must confess that I have fears about 

feo operative effects of the year 2000 
Had, are already seeing it used as an opiate 
Planners and by out-and-out obstruc-~ 

io ais ts to tranquilize us against our day- 
ay and year-to-year problems. In some 
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quarters it is being invoked as Holy Writ 
to justify delay and deferral on decisions for 
the critical needs of today and 5 years from 
today. 

OLD ARMY GAME. 

A military friend once told me of an old 
Army gamesmanship device to avoid making 
decisions. If you're assigned a problem, he 
said, all you have to do is make it so big that 
everyone finally agrees it’s insoluble. 

The so-called year 2000 plan is being used 
in just this fashion. It has been grasped by 
too many of our planned policymakers and 
technicians to sidestep painful but necessary 
controversy. It has been exploited by the 
philosophers of negativity. 

One troublesome aspect of our current 
year 2000 planning is that it treats the cen- 
tral city as a sort of hole in the doughnut, 
Our planning sights must be set in the cen- 
tral city, in the midst of the forces that 
shape metropolitan development, rather than 
at the periphery. How can we intelligently 
tell where our development spokes should 
go if we haven't planned the hub of the 
system, our metropolitan core? 

And the truth is that we haven't faced 
other most fundamental development issues 
within the District of Columbia in the year 
2000 plan or anywhere else. 

GAPS IN POLICY 


For example, although we have a so-called 
plan for 38 years hence, we still have no ex- 
isting policy to control the development of 
our most treasured asset, the Potomac Valley 
from Great Falls to Mount Vernon. 

Is it any surprise that one controversy 
chases another down the shoreline—the bat- 
tle of Merrywood, the battle of Watergate 
Towne, and even our bridge controversies? 

When we fasten our eyes on the next mil- 
lenium we are piling new atrocities on the 
old mistakes. Our most precious visual her- 
itage, the vista of the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials, as well as the Washington Mon- 
ument, have already been defiled by com- 
mercial excrescences of unsurpassed ugliness 
along the Georgetown waterfront. 

And just as the monumental skyline 
sweeps into view from Whitehurst Freeway, 
our nostrils tell us that we have entered the 
foulest pocket of industrially polluted air In 
the city. Perhaps we ought to post a roadside 
warning to out-of-town motorists: “You are 
entering a monumental area. Hold your 
nose.” 

Still further downstream, along Rock 
Creek Parkway, comes the reek of raw sewage 
from one of the world’s filthiest rivers, a 
monument itself to what has been called our 
efluent society. 

HUMAN NEEDS 

Yes, we have an image for the year 2000. 
But meanwhile, who has devised a way for 
a $65-a-week wage earner with three kids in 
an urban renewal area to qualify for a sec- 
tion 221 rehabilitation loan today, or next 
year, or 5 years from now? 

How will the plan unsnarl tomorrow's 
traffic Jam along Shirley Highway created by 
a Federal agency that decided to plunk down 
a major employment center at, say, Cameron 
Station in Alexandria? 

How will it provide decent, safe, and sanl- 
tary housing next year for families chased 
out of their homes by a big new motel in 
midtown, by a freeway, or by the latest 
brainstorm of our Capitol Architect? 

What can we find in the year 2000 plan to 
take care of the blight factor that we are 
building into our new Southwest right now 
by not providing parking to go with the 
thousands of Federal employees flocking into 
the new office bulldings along Independence 
Avenue? 

What should we do about the Anacostia 
River which has been completely ignored as 
another great natural asset of our region 
as a planning tool for revitalizing a section 
of Washington that has been left to rot? 
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Should it have a 20- or 40-foot channel? 
How should we treat its shoreline? Must 
we also despoil the lovely and neglected 
Arboretum? 

PRESENTING PLEA 


I simply want to make this plea. 

Let's not take the year 2000 plan for what 
it is not—an answer to problems that are 
now on the frying pan. 

We must not be tranquilized into a sense 
of complacency that Washington's. pressing 
issues have been solved on paper and that 
all we need do is follow our blueprint down 
the garden—or the corridor—path. 

Ten years ago I was invited to your birth- 
day and I spoke to you of the serious, costly 
and dangerous problems that lay ahead for 
our city. In almost every respect, our worst 
fears have been surpassed. 

The flight to the suburbs that was well 
underway in 1952 is still running full tide. 
draining the central city of middle income 
families, depriving the District of their tax 
payments and their retail shopping dollars. 

Then at your 20th birthday party, 5 years 
ago, we took another look into our familiar 
metropolitan can of worms to find that our 
problems were bloating and multiplying be- 
yond imagination, 

NEEDS, 1958 

We took stock at the 1958 reunion of our 
needs; 

To redevelop and rehabilitate large parts 
of the central city. 

To create healthful, balanced and econom- 
ically viable suburban growth. 

To find means toward redistributing the 
racial elements of our population. 

To start moving on our water supply and 
pollution problems. 

To expand our transportation plant both 
on rail and asphalt. 

At our last meeting I complained to you 
that our brainpower and energies were be- 
ing dissipated in prolonged and sterile dis- 
putes such as the 7-year bridge-tunnel de- 
bate for our Constitution Avenue crossing of 
the Potomac. It is absolutely scandalous 
that after 11 years that bridge is still in- 
complete. It is dangling there in mid-air, 
a monument to the obstruction of the 


In 1958 I reported to you that southwest 
redevelopment has “continually been de- 
layed and bedeviled by crisis after crisis— 
all of them involving matters of essentially 
minor importance.“ The southwest could 
have been largely completed by 1958. But 
again the obstructionists have had a fleld 
day. And it may not be done by 1968, un- 
less someone takes action. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


The capital outlay needs we faced in 1952 
and 1958 to replenish and care for our anti- 
quated municipal plant have multiplied 
greatly. Yet only within the past week 
Congress has once again displayed, in the 
most revolting form, its lack of responsi- 
bility to the National Capital when it shelved 
the city’s request for expanded borrowing 
authority. ‘ 

For sheer obstructionism toward the Dis- 
trict, the record of this session of Congress 
is hard to match. 

Before the demise of the city's borrowing 
authority bill, Washingtonians witnessed the 
spectacle of a southern-dominated House 
District Subcommittee interposing itself be- 
tween the Commissioners and a proposed fair 
housing regulations in an ugly act of legis- 
lative extortion. 


Just a few days earlier came the burial 


- of a modest piece of legislation that would 


have cleared the way for planning the re- 
vitalization of our blighted downtown. 
The action plan for downtown and sup- 


porting legislative proposals represent an in- 
vestment of more than half a million dollars 
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and 2 years of work by two of our most val- 
uable civic action groups—Downtown Prog- 
ress and the Federal City Council. It was 
an investment, I need not remind you, by 
Washington's much-maligned business com- 
munity. 

CONGRESS ROLE 

Yet an unresponsive Congress shrugged off 
the city's pleas for legislation to start the 
action plan on the road toward realization. 

Somewhere in the innumerable pigeon- 
holes on Capitol Hill dust is also gathering 
on a bill that would have allowed the city 
to go ahead with a badly needed 2,000-car 
garage under the southwest Mall. A selfish 
and shortsighted minority of our business 
fraternity, together with their friends on 
Capitol Hill, put the Mall parking bill in 
cold storage. In the process, they upset a 
major element of our southwest plan, which 
has already been bedeviled by delay and 
disruption. 

The 87th Congress also took a 20-year 
backward step when it all but abolished the- 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency and in the 
process wrecked any hopes for rational park- 
ing strategy at the very time our midcity 
building boom is creating a parking crisis— 
and with it a potential blighting influence— 
of major proportions. 

But all the blame cannot be unburdened 
at the doorstep of an obstructionist Congress. 

Civic and governmental leadership in the 
National Capital area is in a bad way. The 
agencies to which we look for leadership are 
fighting among themselves and in the proc- 
ess, paralyzing our decisionmaking faculties. 

GUERRILLA WARFARE 


We have seen our desperately needed ex- 
pressway system lose all forward momentum 
during the past 12 months, falling prey to 
jurisdictional guerrilla warfare between 
transit partisans and road builders. Mr. 
Stolzenbach, administrator of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, conceived it 
as one of his first duties to polarize the 
transit-freeway battle. 

I can think of no more palpable nonsense 
than the way the obstructionists have urged 
us to delay project after project until Mr. 
Stolzenbach’s plan is finished. One would 
think Mr. Stolzenbach was away on a flight 
to Mars; he has never yet once said that any 
action could be taken without injuring his 
mysterious plan. 

Our Planning Commission, with one foot 
solidly planted in the year 2000, has recently 
tried to soft-shoe its way through contro- 
versies over the highway program, and the 
need for renewal of Georgetown’s industrial 
waterfront. The Commission hasn't exer- 
cised its full measure of leadership in co- 
ordinating Federal moves throughout the 
metropolitan area. 


DART GAME 


And the Federal Government has been one 
of the worst transgressors. Executive agen- 
cles have been playing a reckless game of 
darts with the map of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington. 

Instead of working as a positive influence 
im shaping a rational metropolitan environ- 
ment, it has done just the opposite. The 
Central Intelligence Agency's new home at 
Langtey didn’t even place in a list of 25 sites 
picked after careful planning research. But 
Allen Dulles, you may remember, wanted a 
Princeton-type campus setting for his em- 
ployees and Congressman BROYSILL couldn't 
have been more sympathetic. 

If that massive blockhouse of the CIA's 
is campus-type architecture, then I think we 
oe to rename the Pentagon “Harvard 
Yard." 

Another incredible monument to Federal 
whimsy is the Atomic Energy Commission 
building, a 45- or 50-minute or longer drive 
from downtown Washington. The secretaries 
were the first to rebel at this exile to exurbia 
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As usual, they had more sense than the plan- 
ning technicians. 

In fact, we have become so numbed, by 
this sort of folly that the scandalous waste 
of moving NSA to Fort Meade has hardly ever 
been noted. And now we have the Bureau 
of Standards and other dispersal-minded 
agencies doing violence to the most elemen- 
tary concepts of sound metropolitan plan- 
ning. 

CHAOS UNLEASHED 

The dispersers and decentralizers in the 
Federal Establishment have failed to prove 
the wisdom of their argument. Instead they 
have further unleashed the forces of urban 
chaos in the National Capital region. 

There is, on the contrary, great sense in 
the new cluster of Federal buildings along 
Independence Avenue and at the gateway to 
the new southwest. But without companion 
action to accommodate both the traffic and 
parking demands of this vast new employ- 
ment center, it will only build new blight 
factors into our downtown. 

Because of the city’s enormous public and 
private investment in the southwest, GSA 
has a compelling responsibility to provide 
underground parking in the southwest Mall 
for at least 4,000 cars. Secondly, GSA should 
join others in demanding the earliest pos- 
sible completion of the Inner Loop, no later 
than 1970. 

There is urgent need for a strong, central 
checkrein over the various agencies in the 
executive branch. 

It is notable that Washington's best days, 
as far as the executive branch is concerned, 
were the years from 1953 to 1958 when, under 
President Eisenhower, Gov. Sherman Adams 
displayed continuing and intelligent interest 
in National Capital affairs. 

Some day Washington should recognize 
formally Governor Adams’ contribution to 
our city. 

KENNEDY ACTION 


It is strange, on the other hand, that the 
New Frontier waited more than a year and 
a half before extending its influence to the 
citizens of Metropolitan Washington through 
the appointment of Charlie Horsky as Presi- 
dential Adviser on National Capital Affairs. 

Washington, after all, has been our Presi- 
dent's most permanent hometown. It has 
also been home to many who serye in his 
administration. 

The saving of Lafayette Square is just one 
example of how much can be achieved with 
the active, personal inferest of President and 
Mrs. Kennedy. And we can now welcome 
enthusiastically the appointment of Mr. 
Horsky for giving institutional support to the 
President's determination to help Washing- 
ton. 

In Congress, the work of Senator ALAN 
BIBLE and his Joint Committee on Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Problems has shown us 
what can be achieved with constructive and 
enlightened leadership on Capitol Hill. 
Without Senator BLE, we would certainly 
not have been even as far along toward tran- 
sit modernization as we are today. 

And now I should like to place before you 
tonight an agenda for action in the National 
Capital region. 1 

FIVE-YEAR GOALS 


It is a program not for the year 2000 but 
for 1967—5 years from now, something that 
falls within our mortal capabilities. We have 
the tools, the money, the civic genius to 
achieve it. We need only the will. 

First, a clean Potomac in which we can 
once again swim and fish. 

Second, a National Cultural Center to en- 
hance both our Nation and our culture. 

Third, although my editorial colleagues at 
the Washington Post disagree with me, a 
national aquarium to celebrate nature along 
with our zoo and opera. For I believe the 
gifts and ‘wonders of the ocean are as en- 
hancing to man as opera. 
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Fourth, the rapid flowering of a new down- 
town which will serve as the vital center 
rather than the shame of our metropolitan 
area, 

Fifth, an inner loop freeway that is fully 
under contract. 

Sixth, a functioning metropolitan author- 
ity to manage the financing and construc- 
tion of a regional mass transit system. 

Seventh, modern, high-speed subway serv- 
ice in our downtown core. 

Eighth, a humane and efficient relocation 
service for families and businesses to insure 
that our public works undertakings do not 
steamroller over properietary rights and in- 
dividual initiative. 

Ninth, completion of plans for the long- 
neglected southeast and northeast quadrants 
of our city, along both sides of the Anacostia. 

Tenth, the blossoming of the north side 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Eleventh, completion of the Three Sisters 
Bridge with perhaps a start on the Fourth 
or Fifth Sister, as well as a completed access 
road system to Dulles Airport. 


OTHER ASPECTS 


But we cannot build a greater National 
Capital with public works alone. 

We must also set our 1967 sights on such 
goals as these: 

Achieving equal housing and job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes and other minorities. 

Strengthening our institutions of higher 
learning so that we may attract the Nation's 
keenest and most cultivated minds as well 
as our due share of the new scientific indus- 
tries on our periphery. 

Coming to grips with our spiraling wel- 
fare problems in a way that will attack the 
underlying social conditions from which our 
relief loads spring. 

Creating larger banking and commercial 
institutions worthy of a world capital. 

Getting more intelligent and responsive 
representation in the District Committees 
of Congress. 

In conclusion, I would say that there has 
been some good news during the past year 
to go with the bad. Mr. Horsky's appoint- 
ment was a heartening demonstration that 
the administration is recognizing its respon- 
sibility to the National Capital. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


But, remarkable as he is, and prodigal as 
ar: his gifts, he is no miracle man. 

He will need the ear of a sympathetic 
President. 

He will need the cooperation of a citizenry 
that must stop its nay-saying and must, in 
the words of New York's Bob Moses, ignore 
the “babel of strident voices” that counsel 
delay and negativism. 

It is not simply an array of problems that 
face Metropolitan Washington. It is a full- 
blown crisis. 

We must learn to accept the signs of 
change and growth that will make our Fed- 
eral City as different in the year 2000 as it 
was in 1924. 


The John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most careful analyses of the John 
Birch Society, its background and its ob- 
jectives, has been made in a series of 
three articles in the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. The third one on October 8, 
1962, is entitled In Glass Houses.” Un- 
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der the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, I insert it in the RECORD: 
In GLASS HOUSES 
(By George Todt) 

“The strongest man is the one who stands 
most alone."—Ibsen, “An Enemy of the 
People.” = 

It may be doubted if any organization in 
the American Republic has been so per- 
secuted in modern times—certainly since the 
days of the Mormon ordeal in the early 19th 
century—as has the more-sinned-against- 
than-sinning John Birch Society. 

Some of the worst examples of slander 
and libel ever directed against citizens of 
this Nation have been hurled thoughtlessly 
at JBS. Much has been fraudulent and 
deceitful. Little has had any foundation of 
fact. Legally, or otherwise. 

The greatest. wonder of it all is that the 
society has not yet seen fit to sue its tor- 
mentors in the courts. Will it do so in the 
future? 

Recently I talked with a prominent mem- 
ber of the JBS and he told me that this 
course of action is now being considered. 

It might come someday as a stunning sur- 
prise to careless defamation artists that 
they will have to produce their mostly 
nebulous proof in the courts or else. 

Bigotry, intolerance, bias, and prejudice 
are just as insufferable when emanating 
from the left as from the right. 

Most of us deplore the type of detractors 
who yell loudly for justice when their side is 
at bat, but won't give it to their opponents. 

Much of the unfair criticism of the JBS, 
but not all of it, is emanating presently from 
the leftwing socialistic Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Now JBS is likely not quite as far to the 
right as ADA is to the left. Before the latter 
Pabian ideological organization came to 
Power under the present administration, I 
Cannot recall any concerted attempt to de- 
fame or disgrace it. We are a tolerant 
People. 

Large numbers of thoughtful citizens in 
the past disliked and disagreed with ADA 
Policies, which are predominantly Fabian So- 
Cialist in end results, and still do so today. 
Yet none to my knowledge has ever tried to 
Tun ADA out of the country. 

Had anyone dreamed of doing so, the left- 
Wing chorus of “How unfair, how intolerant, 
how bigoted can you get?” would have 
ascended hysterically to the heavens. 

But now that the onrushing ADA is in the 
saddle, look out. 

Where is the “fairplay for unsocialistic 
Americans” at this time? 

Someday the pendulum will undoubtedly 
Swing back again and the conservatives will 
have their innings at bat. What of the piti- 
ful precedent the ADA people are now setting 
tor the future? 

Can they blame their opponents at a later 
date for handing back their insults and 
defamation with perhaps some added in- 
terest? 

I am not a member of the JBS but I think 
Someone has to keep the sorry record straight 
Tegarding this disturbing matter in the mass 
Communications media today. 

Before anyone with an ax pontificates on 

beleaguered society, where the public is 
Concerned, I suggest he first read the “Be- 
liefs and Principles of the John Birch So- 
ciety," We must not have uninformed criti- 
Clam, prejudice, and bias here. 

This official and authoritative material was 
Incorporated into the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor on June 12, 1962, by Representative 
JoHN H. RousseLor, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia., It is now a matter of public record. 
Smet read it. Other critics should do like- 
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While many may not agree with these be- 
liefs and principles in entirety, most of us 
will wonder why JBS has become a political 
whipping boy. at 

Does the ADA recall the old Scotch adage: 
“Live and let live”? eit 


Advertising: The Mammoth Mirror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
proud that the State of New York is the 
center of one of the most dynamic and 
creative aspects of American free enter- 
prise—the advertising industry. This 
year American business will spend $12 
billion to publicize, dramatize, and sell 
thousands of products, large and small, 
which represent our Nation’s productive 
genius. Involved in this effort is em- 
ployment for hundreds of thousands of 
our people. A most informative and 
readable account of the industry and its 
leaders appears in the October 12, 1962, 
issue of Time magazine. 

Singled out for special tribute in this 
article are the following leaders of the 
advertising industry: 

Mr. Norman Hulbert Strouse, president 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Mr. Marion Harper, Jr., chairman of 
Interpublic. 

Mr. George Homer Gribbin, chief of 
Young & Rubicam. 

Mr. Charles Hendrickson Brower, 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne. 

Mr. Robert Emmett Lusk, chairman of 
Benton & Bowles. 

Mr. Harry Albert Batten, chairman of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Mr. Robert Mondell Ganger, chairman 
of D'Arcy Advertising Co. 

Mr. John Philip Cunningham, execu- 
tive committee chairman of Cunning- 
ham & Walsh. 

Mr. David Mackenzie Ogilvy, chair- 
man of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 

Mr. Henry Guy Little, chairman of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. of Detroit. 

Mr. Fairfax Mastick Cone, head of 
Foote, Cone & Belding of Chicago. 

Mr. Leo Burnett, chairman of Leo Bur- 
nett Co. of Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
following article from Time in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVERTISING: THE MAMMOTH MIRROR 

(“Nothing except the Mint can make 
money without advertising.”—-Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay.) 

“Madison Avenue,” the all-purpose han- 
dle for the advertising business, is a street 
named Desire that starts in Manhattan and 
wends into every household in the land. 
Americans are seeing more advertisements 
now—an average of 1,600 per person per 
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day—and whether they are enjoying them 
less is a matter of argument. But the 
inescapable fact is that the pleas and prom- 
ises of Madison Avenue dance before the 
eyes of the ordinary American whenever he 
reads, rides, watches television, strolls down 
the street or strikes a match. The $12 bil- 
lion that U.S. business will spend on adver- 
tising this year exceeds the gross national 
products of Austria and Norway combined. 

Behind this vast expenditure lies one 
truth that both critics and practitioners of 
advertising agree upon: advertising is an 
aggressively creative force that makes music 
at the cash registers by stimulating the pub- 
lic’s desire to acquire goods. This is an 
overriding consideration for the Nation's 
businessmen at a time when the United 
States is geared to produce more than it 
consumes and when nothing would help the 
economy more than a surge in consumer 
spending. As the U.S. economy grows in size 
and complexity and the cost of labor in- 
creases, advertising is an indispensable 
substitute for the personal salesmanship of 
times past. The genial clerk who used to 
sell undecided customers with the assurance 
that “my own family uses it” is steadily giv- 
ing way to the self-service shopping cart. 
Today, advertising is the magnet that draws 
customers into the Nation’s supermarkets 
and department stores, and the prime mover 
of human inventiveness. Emerson notwith- 
standing, a man has small inspiration to 
build a better mousetrap unless he can mass- 
produce it and shout to the world about it. 

The use of advertising as the strongest 
force in moving goods is a uniquely Amer- 
ican contribution to economic life—and like 
most things American, constantly in flux. 
Born as a big business with the rise of na- 
tional magazines around the turn of the 
century, advertising has changed bewilder- 
ingly since then, and today is changing faster 
than ever, with far-reaching implications for 
all of U.S. society. It is destined to become 
eyen more omnipresent: in dollar volume, 
advertising in the United States has doubled 
since 1950, is expected to double again in the 
decade to come. And as it grows bigger and 
more complicated, it is also becoming cost- 
lier.. The average U.S. business now spends 
$1 on advertising for every $70 in sales, 
against $1 for every $100 in 1947. 

As advertising becomes more pervasive, so 
does debate about it. Never before have 
admen been so concerned about the future 
of their business or so nervous over charges - 
that Madison Avenue is somehow corrupt- 
ing the standards of Main Street. 


ON THE AVENUE 


Debate about advertising is not new to 
the United States. At one time or another, 
virtually every American of consequence has 
passed Judgment on the industry. The late 
Fred Allen jeered: “An advertising agency is 
85 percent confusion and 15 percent commis- 
sion.” In 1931 F.DR. surprisingly confessed: 
“If I were starting life over again, I would 
probably give first thought to making adver- 
tising my career * * * because it combines 
real imagination with a deep study of psy- 
chology.” But today, Americans talk about 
advertising more than ever because it has 
woven itself inextricably into the texture of 
their every lives. The first songs sung by to- 
day’s toddlers are less apt to be nursery 
rhymes than mesmeric radio and TV jingles. 
Millions of Americans might have trouble 
identifying Ernest Hemingway, but it would 
be hard to find one who does not know what 
to order for “the pause that refreshes.” 

Famillar as they are with its products, 
millions of Americans also tend to assume 
that they know all about the advertising 
business. Moviegoers have a clear impres- 
sion of the nature of life on Madison Av- 
enue: it is a combination of Sydney Green- 
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street bullying Clark Gable in “The Huck- 
sters" and Rock Hudson seducing Doris Day 
in “Lover Come Back.” In the public mind, 
the advertising business is firmly established 
as a gray-flannel world of three-Gibson 
lunches, three-button jackets, unabashed 
throat slicing and zany argot (Let's smear 
some of this on the cat and see if she licks 
it off’). 

But the cat is not really like that. To 
do the job that otherwise would require mil- 
lions of salesmen, the United States has 
spawned more than 500 advertising agencies 
of some size and stature. The backbone of 
the business consists of the 42 major agen- 
cies that. have billings: of more than $25 
million a year. These are the agencies that 
create the ads for the Nation’s major corpo- 
rations and that, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, people refer to when they speak of 
“Madison Avenue.” 

Contrary to legend, the top U.S. agencies 
are just as diverse in character and outlook 
as 42 individual salesmen would be. Only 
25 of them are headquartered in Manhat- 
tan, and only 7 actually have offices on 
Madison Avenue. Some are the lengthened 
shadow of one man: Manhattan's research- 
minded Interpublic, Inc., pursues the socio- 
logical bent of indefatigable Marion Harper, 
a complex Ivy Leaguer, while Chicago's Leo 
Burnett Co., reflects the down-to-earth out- 
look of founder Burnett, a Michigan small- 
town boy who once worked as an $18-a-week 
reporter for the Peoria Journal. Other 
agencies, such as New York's J. Walter 
Thompson and Philadelphia's N. W. Ayer & 
Son, are true corporate enterprises, scarcely 
different in spirit from General Motors or 
Procter & Gamble. Among them, the top 
agencies employ almost as many different 
techniques of advertising as they do recep- 
tionists. 


OIL IN THE CHAMPAGNE GLASS 


According to their differing philosophies— 
and the product involved—admen appeal to 
vastly disparate human emotions: snobbery 
("If they run out of Léwenbriiu order cham- 
pagne”), the confusions of parenthood 
(“How Sears helps your daughter choose her 
first bra”), nostalgia (“Our beer is 50 years 
behind the times”), hypochondria (“Take 
Geritol to end tired blood”), and the com- 
petitiveness of childhood (“Every boy wants 
a Remco toy”). Inevitably, the most heavily 
used selling themes turn on three aspects of 
existence that particularly fascinate Ameri- 
cans: youth, sex, and romance. Pepsi-Cola, 
once typed in the public mind as a sweet, 
cheap drink (“Twice as much for a nickel, 
too”), almost certainly owes much of its up- 
surge of recent years to being recast as the 
product “for those who think young.” Marl- 
boro cigarettes, which had previously sold 
mainly to women, broadened their appeal 
when tattooed he-men began to puff them 
in the pages of the Nation's magazines. 
(This kept the women loyal, attracted the 
men, and sent Marlboro sales soaring 120 
percent in a single year.) And the TV pup- 
pets that depict a girl chasing a boy who has 
just dabbed Brylcreem on his hair (two girls 
if he uses two dabs) helped to lift that hair 
tonic from fourth to first place in the mar- 
ket in less than 3 years. 

As Americans grow more sophisticated, 
however, the admen are turning to subtler 
appeals. Board Chairman David Ogilvy of 


1 “Billings,” which are the amount that an 
agency's clients spend on advertising, are the 
conventional measure of size In the advertis- 
ing business. Some admen argue that this 
gives the public an exaggerated notion of ad- 
vertising’s profitability, and should be aban- 
doned in favor of actual gross income— 
which, in most cases, means the 15 percent 
of billings that the agency takes as its com- 
mission. 
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Manhattan's Ogilvy, Benson & Mather 
plumps for detail-packed text (“How Super 
Shell's 9 ingredients give cars top perform- 
ance,” “25 facts yOu should know about 
KLM”) on the grounds that today’s customer 
is hungry for facts. In apparent proof of 
Ogilvy’s contention, U.S. sales of Rolls-Royce 
cars doubled within 3 years after Ogilvy 
started running ads, with 21 paragraphs of 
text, under the headline: “At 60 miles an 
hour the loudest noise in this new Rolls- 
Royce comes from the electric clock. 

The newest variant of the appeal to 
sophistication is that made by needle-sharp 
President William Bernbach of Manhattan’s 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, who has wowed the ad 
industry with his grain-of-salt Volkswagen 
ads playing up qualities that would normal- 
ly be considered shortcomings (“Think 
small"). Though some admen still stub- 
bornly insist that “humor doesn’t sell,’ the 
evidence is that nowadays it does. The major 
factor in making Duluth’s Chun King Corp. 
a nationally known enterprise has been the 
zany commercials for the company’s prepared 
Chinese food written by Hollywood's Stan 
Freberg and yodeled by the “Chun Kingston 
Trio.” 

Whatever their approach, truly original ads 
are so few that they are quickly copied. The 
bulk of menthol cigarette ads—a boy, a girl 
(shoeless), and a babbling brook—are vir- 
tually indistinguishable. Often, too, the less 
expensive or distinctive a product is, the 
more pretentiously it is advertised—which 
leads admen to argue whether it is good sales- 
manship to make a snob appeal for a non- 
snob product. The most notable voice raised 
in opposition is that of Fairfax Cone, of 
Chicago's Foote, Cone & Belding Agency, 
who argues that an ad should come as close 
as possible to saying what a personal sales- 
man would say. “Whoever heard of smoking 
a cigarette while you're water skiing?” he 
asks dryly. “Or pouring motor oil into a 
champagne glass?” 

ANY NUMBER CAN WIN 

One reason for such debate within adver- 
tising circles is that admen themselves are 
not all pressed out by the same cookie cutter, 
as can be seen in the personal histories of 
the 12 men on the cover. Gray flannel was 
never a uniform on Madison Avenue, and 
Brooks Bros. suits are not the style in the 
flourishing advertising communities of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. More top admen than 
not come from lower middle class families 
and never saw the Inside of an Ivy League 
college. But any generalization about them 
is riddled with exceptions. The chairman of 
the Nation’s hardest selling agency, Rosser 
Reeves, of Ted Bates & Co., is a chess expert 
who, while acting as manager of the U.S. 
chess team visiting Russia 7 years ago, 
charmed an audience of Muscovites by de- 
livering an engaging speech on international 
competition and peace. Fast-rising William 
Bernbach never takes work home (he does 
not even own a briefcase), and is one of 
the few U.S. company presidents who choose 
to live in Brooklyn. 

Most top admen, however, work at a coro- 
nary-inducing pace: 70-hour weeks are not 
unusual, and last year the average age of 
the men whose obituaries were published in 
Advertising Age was 61, versus 68 for ex- 
ecutives in such related industries as pub- 
lishing. In return, the admen are well paid. 
It is not uncommon for an adman with some 
talent and only 5 years’ experience to enjoy 
a salary of $15,000 to §20,000—which is about 
50 percent more than a man with similar 
assets can command in engineering or elec- 
tronics. “Advertising,” exults Marion Har- 
per, who earns over $100,000 a year, “is an 
intellectual lottery at which everyone can 
be a winner.” 


Last May, for undisclosed reasons, Ogilvy 
resigned the Rolls-Royce account. 
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Everyone can also be a werrier, for insecu- 
rity is the rule. The admen live in a world 
where the stealing of accounts and execu- 
tives is a way of life, and where a client's 
hunch or whim may erase a score of jobs 
overnight. On average, the U.S. adman 
changes his job once every 3 years during his 
thirties and once every 4 years during his 
forties—a far swifter turnover than in cor- 
porate life as a whole. 


BOGEYMEN THREE 


Partly because they are insecure and partly 
because, like most men dealing in words and 
ideas, they tend toward introspection, admen 
wear the most conspicuous hair shirt in all 
of U.S, business. A recent survey of admen 
published in Advertising Age revealed that 
only 8 percent of those polled considered 
their fellow admen to be “honest.” And 
because they doubt themselves, the admen 
overreact to any criticism of their industry— 
however casual, ill-informed or unimportant. 
This has caused John Crichton, president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, to tartly and correctly chide his 
fellows for spending too much time “staring 
into the mirror to count the pimples, broken 
veins and wattles on the serene, handsome 
and competent face we hope to present to 
the public.” 

For several years, admen have been fret- 
ting over the attacks of fashionable critics 
such as Author Vance “The Hidden Per- 
suaders” Packard, one of the Nation's most 
talented self-advertisers, who pipes the old 
tune that advertising twists truth and de- 
bases public taste. Most recently, Madison 
Avenue’s fears have focused on an unlikely 
trio of bogeymen whom the admen accuse of 
being in conspiracy to abolish the advertising 
industry. Bogeyman No. 1 is Presidential 
Assistant Arthur Schlesinger, who—in one 
sentence of a 23-page tract published in 
1960—tossed out an ill-considered suggestion 
that perhaps advertising should be taxed. 
No. 2 is U.S. Ambassador to India John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, who in “The Affluent So- 
ciety” argued that advertising tempts people 
to squander on “unneeded” ons 
money that would be better spent on public 
works. No. 3 is British Historian Arnold 
Toynbee, who believes that the stimulation 
of personal consumption through advertis- 
ing is un-Christian ("I cannot think of any 
circumstance in which advertising would not 
be an evil”), and last year advanced the 
ridiculous proposition: “The destiny of our. 
Western civilization turns on the issue of 
our struggle with all that Madison Avenue 
stands for more than it turns on the issue 
of our struggle with communism.”, 

THE NONCRUSADE 


In their outrage at such attacks, the ad- 
men conjure up a threat to their industry 
that does not exist. There is no evidence 
that the New Frontier is about to launch a 
crusade against admen. Neither Schl 
nor Galbraith carries any great weight in 
Washington economic councils these days. 
The Treasury says flatly that it is not consid- 
ering any special tax on advertising, and 
Bobby Kennedy’s main visible concern with 
advertising lies in its effects on the sales of 
his new book. 

For the most part, the admen's defense 
against their criti¢s consists of pointing out 
advertising’s vital role in the US. economy. 
Beyond argument, advertising does induce 
the public to buy products that are not 
needed—since it can be said that people 
really do not need much more than a cave, 
& knife, and a bow and arrow. But by in- 
forming people of the availability of new or 
improved products, advertising helps to cre- 
ate mass demand—which in turn makes pos- 
sible mass production, mass employment, and 
greater physical well-being than ordinary 
men have ever before known. 

What the admen do not answer very suc- 
cessfully is the charge that they are hidden 
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ders who manipulate the people of the 
United States like so many puppets, debasing 
public taste and behavior to serve greedy 
commercial ends. This picture of their in- 
dustry is partly the fault of admen them- 
selves, many of whom are fond of magnify- 
ing the powers of their craft with claims that 
it could perfectly well be used to sell not 
only soap but democracy or the American 
way of life. The fact is that advertising, by 
definition, is the most visible and undis- 
gulsed form of persuasion; and the American 
consumer, fully aware of its purpose, has a 
sturdy skepticism about it. At bottom, ad- 
Vertising is incapable of selling a product— 
much less an idea—for which there is not a 
spontaneous demand. Whatever claims he 
may make for advertising’s powers when he 
is trying to land a client, no adman will soon 
forget the Edsel. So successfully did Fairfax 
Cone and his agency whip up interest in the 
Edsel that 3 million Americans flocked into 
Ford showrooms in the first week after the 
car was introduced—and, not liking what 
they saw, proceeded not to buy it. 

THE 7-YEAR ITCH 

Selling goods to a public thus armored— 
and showing a profit in the process—are far 
more significant challenges to today's ad- 
man than all the assaults of intellectual crit- 
ics. Nowadays, virtually every U.S. corpora- 
tion of any size is already a heavy adver- 
tiser—and, on average, changes its ad agency 
every 7 years. In a costly scramble to hold on 
to their clients, the agencies are offering a 
Stack of services far beyond the writing and 
Placing of ads. Today's big agency advises 
the client on what new products he should 
market, designs the packages for him, sends 
out shock troops to help merchants sell the 
results, gets the client's name (or his firm's) 
in the papers, helps put over his pet chari- 
ties, and procures his world's series tickets. 
All these extras have nibbled so deeply into 
profits that the earnings of the major agen- 
cies plunged from 5 percent of gross income 
in 1956 to 2.5 percent last year. 

Heaviest of the new expenses is for the 
occult art of head-candling, which the ad- 
men call “research.” Today virtually all 
major agencies back up their copyrighters 
and artists with sociologists, economists, 
Statisticians, and a psychologist or two. 
What all these experts are seeking like the 
holy grail is some statistical method to 
determine how to frame an ad that will 
sell the product without fail. In their 
Quest for this magic formula, the admen 
engage in some remarkably far-out enter- 
Prises. Manhattans interpublic is experi- 
menting with a pupil recording apparatus 
that attempts to measure which part of an 
ad the eye sees first. In Chicago last week, 
interviewers for the Tatham-Lalrd agency 
Were running a random selection of shop- 
Ping-center customers through a 67-foot 
Mobile trailer to test their reactions to a 
Clutch of the agency's latest campaigns and 
an operative for the Leo Burnett agency was 
trying out newly filmed TV commercials on 
small groups of housewives whose fingers 
Were wired to polygraphs as a check on their 
Spoken reactions. 

So far, all this has yet to produce any sure- 
Are way to reduce human impulses to sta- 
tistics. But Madison Avenue continues the 
Quest out of painful awareness that U.S. 
businessmen are growing increasingly dis- 
inclined to approve their ad budgets without 
Searching questions. The problem that 
bothers the businessmen was summed up 
long ago by department-store tycoon John 
Wanamaker, who was réckoned in his day to 
be an advertising genius. Said Wanamaker: 

of my investment in advertising is 
8 The trouble is, I don't know which 


TIME FOR THE PROS 
As in Wanamaker's day, advertising is still 
an inexact speculation. The thing that 
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most concerns businessmen is that it is also 
an increasingly expensive one. Little more 
than a decade ago, $1 million was a respect- 
able year's advertising budget for anyone 
but a major consumer-goods manufacturer; 
today a single TV spectacular may cost that 
much. 

Despite corporate efforts to trim adver- 
tising expenditures, however, the trend to 
bigger ad budgets seems likely to continue. 
Contributing to that trend, along with the 
flow of consumer advertising, are the in- 
dustrial and institutional cam . This 
year U.S. business, mostly in the fields of 
construction and heavy manufacturing, will 
invest close to $600 million in fact—crammed 
industrial ads intended to attract the 
eyes of purchasing agents and establish a 
company’s reputation so that it will be in- 
vited to supply talent and material and to 
bid on jobs. In addition, there are institu- 
tional ads—such as the Container Corp. of 
America’s series on “Great Ideas of Western 

by which companies aim to create an 
aura of progressiveness in order to recruit 
customers, stockholders, or employees. 

Among institutional and industrial ad- 
vertiser—and even in consumer-orlented in- 
dustries where products are distinctively 
different and personal salesmanship is still 
a vital element—advertising is considered a 
“controllable” expense to be cut in lean 
times. Thus General Motors, the world’s 
biggest advertiser (1961 budget: $142 mil- 
lion), pegs its advertising budget for the 
coming year directly to what it thinks its 
sales will be. But for manufacturers of low- 
priced packaged goods such as beer, 
proprietary drugs and processed foods, ad- 
vertising is the one thing that can notably 
increase sales—which is one reason why 
the Nation’s four smaller cigarette com- 
panies spend almost twice as high a per- 
centage of their gross on advertising as 
front-running R. J, Reynolds and American 
Tobacco. 

In the fast - turning world of packaged 
goods, where advertising budgets often run 
higher than the costs of production and a 
blindfolded customer can scarcely distin- 
guish between competing brands, it is the 
adman's task to find and exploit any slight 
difference, real or imagined, in his client's 
product. Says one top packaged-goods ex- 
ecutive: “If we've got a real product differ- 
ence, we could let any kid from the Harvard 
Business School write the ads. When we've 
got parity of product, though, that’s when we 
need the pros.” 

THE ENFANT TERRIBLE 


For Madison Avenue’s pros, the task of 
getting across the client's message is getting 


- harder all the time. The average American 


is now exposed to 10,000 TV commercials a 


“Customers are getting deaf to advertising. 
They're able to ignore it and pass it by." 
Before long, echoes Young & Rubicam Presi- 
dent George Gribbin, “the day of the shouter 
will be gone.” 

But it is not gone yet. Most admen pro- 
fess to detect evidence of “increased public 
consciousness” of advertising—by which 
they mean more vocal public irritation with 
strident or tastless ads. Armed with sur- 
veys of “thought leaders” to buttress their 
point, the majority of admen lay the blame 
on the newest major force in advertising: 
television. An ad for a deodorant or a 
panty girdle seems right at home in a 
women's magazine; the audience is “selec- 
tive” and the scanning eye can reject the ad 
if it wishes, But the TV audiences in the 
Nation's living rooms are “unselective,” often 
mingling parents, children and casual 
friends, and in such an atmosphere an 
explicit ad blares out to the embarrassment 
of all, Says President Norman Strouse of 
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J. Walter Thompson: “It is a simple matter 
to turn a page, but TV makes it possible for 
advertisers to impose rudely on the viewer 
with every unhappy practice of the indus- 
try—hard sell, bad taste, driving repetition,” 

Many admen tend to ascribe much of the 
responsibility for television's excesses to one 
source: Manhattan's Ted Bates & Co., which 
funnels a greater percentage of its business 
into TV than any other agency (80 percent), 
and has rocketed from nowhere in 1940 to 
fifth place among all U.S. agencies, with bill- 
ings last year of $163 million. Chief Execu- 
tive Theodore Lewis Bates, 61, is a shrewd 
down-easter who graduated cum laude from 
Yale (1924) and is still one of Manhattan's 
most facile copywriters. But the enfant ter- 
rible at Bates ls Chairman Rosser Reeves, 
52, who propagated the dogma of the unique 
selling proposition, or USP. The rule: find 
a unique proposition that promises a spe- 
cific benefit to the customer and will thereby 
sell the product. The agency then takes 
the USP and hammers it home with water- 
torture repetition—Colgate Dental Cream 
“cleans your breath while it cleans your 
teeth,” “Wonder Bread helps build strong 
bodies 12 ways.” (The Bates people like to 
observe that 20th Century-Fox may not re- 
coup its $30 million investment in “Cleo- 
patra,” but that their controversial “split 
level head“ television commercial for Ana- 
cin cost only $20,000 and raised sales of the 
pills by a whopping $35 million.) 

Reeves holds that once he has linked a 
USP with one of his clients’ products, he has 
no need to worry about the fact that rival 
products may be able to offer the same 
“unique” benefit. All toothpastes clean 
breath as well as teeth but, says Reeves, if 
a rival were to make such a claim, it would 
only remind the public of Colgate. Although 
the Bates agency engages an expensive stable 
of doctors and scientists to insure that its 
claims are “FTC able,” the Federal Trade 
Commission sometimes takes the fun out of 
the USP game. Ii has blown the whistle on 
Bates for suggesting that Carter's pills had 
something to do with the liver (even though 
Carter had made that claim long before it 
hired Bates in 1942), for sprinkling drops of 
water on Blue Bonnet margarine to indicate 
that it alone delivered “flavor gems,” and for 
pasting sand on plexigiass to demonstrate 
that Palmolive Rapid Shave could shave 
“sandpaper.” 

BATTLE OVER CONTROLS 


Despite its general concern over the tele- 
vision problem, the ad industry has mixed 
emotions about this kind of crackdown by 
the FTC. Most admen profess to see seri- 
ous, long-range danger In the order that the 
FTC issued in the Rapid Shave case—a 
Sweeping decree that forbade Colgate and 
Bates to misrepresent the merits of Rapid 
Shave “or any other shaving cream,” or to 
use “spurious mockups or demonstrations 
for any product” on pain of fines up to 
$5,000 a day. Opponents of the ruling hold 
that it amounts to an unspecified threat of 
punishment, 

A majority of admen are also disturbed 
over the FTC's attempt to win greater powers 
from Congress. As matters now stand, the 
FTC has to battle its way through the courts 
to force withdrawal of an ad that it deems 
untruthful or misleading. (In the Carter 
case, it took the Government 16 years to get 
the company to remore the word liver from 
the name of its pills.) What the FTC wants 
is authority to issue its own temporary 
cease-and-desist orders against ads it deems 
objectionable, pending a court ruling. 

This FTC request has been rattling around 
Washington for years—and is likely to do 
so for quite a while to come. A vocal mincr- 
ity of admen, however, would like to see it 
granted. Says Falrfax Cone: “The industry 
cannot police itself—it never could. The 
FTC is just reaching for more authority to 
do what it's suppcsed to do.” 
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Moving on from questions of truth—which 
involve only a small minority of today’s ads— 
a few admen even argue that the FTC should 
be given more power to deal with questions 
of taste. But to most observers, including 
many outside the ad industry itself, this 
seems a highly dubious proposition. To give 
any official body—appointed or elected—the 
right to determine what is “good taste” 
would scarcely jibe with the traditional U.S. 
view of a free society. 

Nor is there any obvious compelling need 
for such a drastic departure. “You can tell 
the ideals of a nation by its advertisements,” 
wrote British Author Norman (South Wind) 
Douglas. Allowing for occasional flaws in 
the glass, advertising is simply a mammoth 
mirror of the world around it, and the in- 
tellectuals who flog advertising are using it, 
consciously or unconsciously, as a whipping 
boy for all that they dislike about U.S. society 
and the U.S. character. In the most effective 
rebuttal any adman has yet made to Arnold 
Toynbee, William Bernbach wrote: Mr. 
Toynbee's real hate is not advertising. It is 
the economy of abundance. If Mr. Toynbee 
believes a materialistic society is a bad one 
(and I am not saying he is wrong in that 
belief), then he owes it to mankind to speak 
out against such a society and not merely 
against one of the tools that is available to 
any society.” 

In fact, as Historian Toynbee should know, 
taste and cultivation have historically 
reached their heights in prosperous societies. 
By helping to produce mass prosperity, ad- 
vertising has at least indirectly helped to 
raise the general level of taste in the United 
States—a development that, in turn, has 
been mirrored in advertising itself. Even its 
critics concede that advertising has come a 
long way since the days when national mag- 
azines were littered with ads for nostrums 
that purported to cure everything from con- 
sumption to lost manhood, and when a U.S. 
soapmaker could bugle: “If we could teach 
the Indians to use sapolio, it would quickly 
civilize them.” Today most ads, if not 
9944100 percent of them, strive for both 
taste and believability. And, assuming a 
continued increase in U.S. affluence and cul- 
tivation, tomorrow's advertising should be 
even more sophisticated and tasteful. 

Whatever the state of American culture, 
all signs are that advertising will always be 
a conspicuously visible part of it. Fasci- 
nated as it is with the business of finding 
better ways to live, the U.S. public wastes 
little time worrying about whether advertis- 
ing may be damaging to its collective psyche. 
It is unlikely that the citizenry will ever take 
the step some admen seem to yearn for and 
pass a national vote of thanks to advertis- 
ing for its part in enriching US. life. But 
it is equally unlikely that the public will 
ever be suborned out of its unemotional 
recognition of the adman for what he is: a 
highly effective salesman without whose ef- 
forts the world would be a far more primitive 
and less pleasant place. 


THE 12 EXECUTIVES ON TiME's COVER 
STROUSE: THE PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 


The General Motors of U.S. advertising 
is New York’s J. Walter Thompson Co., with 
17 U.S. branches, 38 abroad, and worldwide 
billings last year of $380 million. In the 
driver's seat at Thompson is President Nor- 
man Hulbert Strouse, 55, a determinedly 
unemotional man whose prime strength lies 
not in the creative side of advertising but 
in meticulously efficient administration of 
his sprawling organization. Like Strouse, 
who wears a toothbrush mustache and half- 
rimmed glasses, Thompson exudes an air of 
solid dependability. It shuns the hard sell 
to turn out orthodox, convincing ads for 
such blue-chip clients as Ford, Kodak, and 
Kraft Foods. Strouse became the third chief 
executive in Thompson's 84-year history in 
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1960, when he was hurdled over 84 other vice 
presidents to succeed Stanley Resor, then 81, 
who had run the agency for 44 years. The 
self-educated son of a railway clerk, Strouse 
joined Thompson as a space buyer in San 
Francisco 33 years ago and, after a World 
War II stint as a major on MacArthur's staff, 
rode the Ford account to the top of the 
agency. In his spare time, Strouse turns out 


handsomely designed pamphlets on a hand 


printing press in his elegant triplex apart- 
ment on Manhattan's Beekman Place. 


HARPER: CUSSED AND DISCUSSED 


“Man is captured by what he chases,” says 
Marion Harper, Jr., 46, chairman of Inter- 
public, the top block in the complex corpo- 
rate structure that has grown out of Man- 
hattan’s McCann-Erickson agency. What 
hulking Marion Harper openly chases is Nor- 
man Strouse's crown as head of the biggest 
U.S. agency. Gifted with uncommon ability 
at convincing argument and a metabolism 
that enables him to step into a conference 
with a client daisy-fresh after 24 solid hours 
of work, Harper became president of McCann 
at 32. Since then he has personally won 
for his agency such accounts as Coca-Cola 
and Buick and has increased its worldwide 
billings 600 percent to $371 million last 
year—second only to Thompson. An Okla- 
homan who went to Andover and Yale, Har- 
per is an inveterate theorist who has become 
the most cussed and discussed man in ad- 
vertising by expanding McCann into a maze 
of separate companies, each designed to offer 
advertiser a different kind of communica- 
tions or advertising service. So far, Harper's 
costly expansion program has left McCann 
with small profit, but his competitors still 
keep a nervous eye on the thrusting man 
who begins each day at his $150,000 Irving- 
ton, N.Y., home by simultaneously reading 
a book and pedaling a few miles on his sta- 
tionary bicycle, 

GRIBBIN: THE COPYWRITER'S FRIEND 


Working in a plain-shoe office that does not 
even boast air conditioning, George Homer 
Gribbin, 55, presides over Young & Rubicam 
(1961 billings: $260 million), the Nation's 
third biggest agency. “We're always de- 
scribed as the second-best agency, right after 
the agency that’s making the pitch for it- 
self,” says Gribbin, grinning behind his 
Mephistophelian eyebrows. Prime reason is 
that, unlike some of his competitors, Grib- 
bin encourages his copywriters to exercise 
their individual style, on the theory that 
there are no hard-and-fast rules for produc- 
ing effective advertising. Some of the re- 
sults; those ads in which the Life Savers 
looks good enough to nibble right off the 
page, and the discreet “Modess * be- 
cause.” Michigan-born and Stanford-edu- 
cated (1929), Gribbin broke into advertising 
as a copywriter for Detroit's J. L. Hudson de- 
partment store, worked his way eastward to 
Manhattan’s Macy's before joining Y. & R. in 
1935. A dry, reflective man who claims to 
play “the worst golf in the ad business,” he 
won his spurs at Y. & R. with his whimiscal 
ads for Arrow shirts and Borden's “Elsie the 
Cow” campaign. 

_ BROWER: THE FRANK CRITIC 
Madison Avenue's favorite phrasemaker is 


Charles Hendrickson Brower, 60, the sham- ` 


bling, 6-foot 4-inch president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne, which had 1961 
billings of $248 million and is the United 
States’ fourth largest agency. A one-time 
English teacher who describes his forebears 
as “New Jersey peasants for generations,” 
Brower made his name at B.B.D. & O. as a 
copywriter with an infinite capacity for hard 
work. Propelled unexpectedly into the presi- 
dency in 1957, he was promptly hit with the 
loss of the $7 million Revlon account. His 
reaction: “I'll just go out and get seven new 
$1 million accounts.” He did even better, 
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personally hooking the $12.5 million Pepsi 
account and the $21 million Dodge account. 
Feared by his colleagues for his “terrifying 
frankness,” Brower is nonetheless much 
sought after as a public speaker, won wide 
attention a few years ago by asserting that 
the United States was verging on decadence 
with “the 2-hour lunch, the 3-day weekend 
and the all-day coffee break. What we have 
to do is teach that work can be fun—that the 
only reward life offers is the thrill of achieve- 
ment.” No decadent himself, Brower lives 
in an unpretentious New Jersey home that 
he bought 20 years ago, and until recently 
mowed his own lawn. 
BURNETT: THE MIDWESTERN MARVEL 


Legend has it that 70-year-old Leo Burnett 
works from before dawn till after dark 364 
days a year—and takes Christmas morning 
off. Through his ability to confect folksy 
attention-getting ads, Chairman Burnett has 
lifted the billings of Chicago’s Leo Burnett 
Co. to $136 million, largest for any agency 
west of the Hudson. Out of Burnett's oven 
came the Pillsbury cake-mix campaign, which 
set a much imitated standard for food ads 
by running a mouth-watering photo of a 
cake under copy that appealed to Mrs. 
America’s subliminal desires and fears (“You 
triumph, you please, you make everybody 
very, very happy”). Burnett's earthy roots 
go back to St. Johns, Mich., where he helped 
write ads for his father’s dry goods store. 
But his career really started at General Mo- 
tors, where he rose to head Cadillac's ad- 
vertising department before switching to ad 
agency work. In 1935 Burnett mortgaged 
his house, borrowed on his insurance, and 
thereby raised $50,000 to start his own agency 
“because there was nobody else here in Chi- 
cago.” Today, his personal trademark is the 
bowl of red apples that sits in each of his 
agency’s reception rooms—a permanent re- 
joinder to a scoffing gossip columnist who 
warned years ago that Burnett, by going into 
business for himself, would “wind up selling 
apples.” 

CONE: TOUGHNESS AND TASTE 


“Show me this young genius of yours,” 
sneered tyrannical George Washington Hill, 
the late president of the American Tobacco 
Co. Up stood Fairfax Mastick Cone bearing 
an ad with the slogan that was to be his 
lucky strike: “With men who know tobac- 
co best * * * it’s Luckies two to one.” That 
was in 1941, when “Fax” Cone was 38, but his 
boss, famed Adman Albert Lasker, never for- 
got it. In 1942, when Lasker decided to re- 
tire, he sold his prospering agency, Lord & 
Thomas, to three top staffers including Cone 
for a bargain-basement $167,000. Today, as 
Chicago’s Foote, Cone & Belding, the agency 
is the Nation’s seventh biggest, and Cone, as 
chairman of the executive committee, is its 
boss. Its worldwide billings last year: $127 
million. Cone, who ran away from his San 
Francisco home at 16 to spend 2 years as a 
merchant seaman, still has the knack of 
pleasing tough tycoons (among his clients: 
Howard Hughes), but he is equally respected 
by his peers for the eye-appealing campaigns 
that he has staged for packaged goods rang- 
ing from Clairol to Kool-Aid. A trustee of 
the University of Chicago, he spends a high 
percentage of his time on community affairs, 
and his public consciousness extends to ad- 
vertising. He refers to the “tasteless people“ 
in advertising as “a miserable, crawly, nox- 
ious 2 to 3 percent who represent the adver- 
tising horn of our dilemma.” 

LUSK: THE SEARCH FOR DIVERSITY 

In a handsomely furnished Fifth Avenue 
eyrie, Robert Emmett Lusk, 60, chairman of 
Benton & Bowles, is fighting to reverse a 
trend. Alone among the Nation's top 10 
agencies, Benton & Bowles last year suffered 
a loss in billings (from $120 million to $116 
million). Lusk's answer has been a cam- 
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paign to expand his agency from a specialist 
in advertising low-priced packaged goods to 
a general-purpose agency by lining up such 
accounts as Western Union and Mutual of 
New York. Lusk, a Connecticut machinist's 
son who worked his way through Yale (1923), 
rose to the top of Benton & Bowles.on the 
crest of a vastly successful 1946 advertising 
campaign for Procter & Gambie's Tide—for 
which he coined the slogan “Tide's In, Dirt's 
Out.“ (Early this year, with competing de- 
tergents cutting deeply into Tide’s share of 
the market, Procter & Gamble switched the 
$9 million account away from Benton & 
Bowies to Manhattan's Compton Advertis- 
ing.) Tall, handsome, and well-tallored. 
Lusk rarely departs from an inborn affabil- 
ity. But last year, when Benton & Bowles 
Cofounder Chester Bowles publicly lamented 
the years he had spent in advertising because 
“there's a lot of phoniness that runs through 
it," Lusk angrily shot back: “If an advertis- 
ing man were asked to advise young people 
about going into politics as a career, he could 
say * * that countless politicians have 
been grafters and crooks.” 
BATTEN; THE QUIET PHILADELPHIAN 

As remote from Madison Avenue in spirit 
as they are in miles are Philadelphia's N. W. 
Ayer & Son and its chairman, candid Harry 
Albert Batten, 65. Born 4 blocks from Ayer's 
13-story headquarters on West Washington 
Square, Batten (no kin to BBD. & O's to- 
founder, George Batten) still lives only 11 
blocks from the office and walks to work each 
morning. His agency, an envied enigma in 
the industry, shuns the spectacular for quiet 
craftsmanship, eg., its 23-year-old “A dia- 
mond is forever“ campaign for De Beers, and 
selects its clients with as much care as a 
mainliner a suitable marriage. 
“When we sign up a client,” says Batten, 
“we expect to have him for life.” Ayer has 
had International Correspondence Schools 
since 1896, A-T. & T. since 1908. Ayer's em- 
ployees last almost as long as its accounts. 
Batten joined at 14 as an office boy, learned 
to write ads by covering up for writers who 
had had one too many at lunch, became 
president at 39. Under him, the value of 
Ayer's employee-owned stock has multiplied 
52 times, and billings have risen to 1961's 
$113.5 million. The very thought of a move 
to Manhattan horrifies Batten, who says: 
“The pirating of personnel and accounts that 
goes on there is unbelievable.” 

GANGER: THE BUSINESSMAN’S ADMAN 


Breezy Robert Mondell Ganger, 59, chair- 
man of D'Arcy Advertising of Manhattan and 
St. Louis, was hardened in the competitive 
fires of manufacturing in the early 1950's 
When, as president of P. Lorillard Co., he 
was instrumental in launching Kent ciga- 
Tettes, As a result, he has scant patience 
With the pseudoacademic theorizing of some 
admen, instead talks to businessmen in their 
Own lingo: “The objective of advertising has 
Always been to sell goods at a profit.” A 

y man with a trombone, Ganger 
(rhymes with hanger) paid his way through 
Ohio State (1926) by playing in campus 
Gance bands, joined the Geyer ad agency 
fresh out of college. His work on a cam- 
Palgn for Embassy cigarettes brought him 
to the attention of Lorillard—where he spent 

years before resigning “for reasons of 
health." When he was invited to take 
charge at D'Arcy in 1953, Ganger walked into 
A disaster: loss of the $10 million-a-year 
Coca-Cola account. But in a vigorous drive 
tor new business, Ganger signed up Royal 
Crown Cola, has recently won Wildroot, Knox 
Gelatine, and Plaid Stamps. With billings 
UP to $87 million last year, Ganger beams: 

We've nearly doubled our business in the 
Past 5 years—and you don't do that by luck.” 
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LITTLE: THE BIG ACCOUNT 

Curled like a bear behind his desk 
in Detroit's General Motors Building, Henry 
Guy Little, 60, the 212-pound chairman of 
Campbell-Ewald Co., masterminds the 
biggest single advertising account in the 
world: $60 million a year from Chevrolet. 
It is hard to tell where Chevrolet leaves off 
and Campbell-Ewald begins. Only a floor 
separates their offices, and Ted Little is in 
on much of Chevrolet's market planning; it 
was he who named the Chevy II. Bent on 
an advertising career ever since his teenage 
days in Los Angeles, Little bypassed college 
to go to work as a copy boy for Lord & 
Thomas, and learned the advertising craft 
from Albert Lasker. Signed up by Campbell- 
Ewald during World War II, he has headed 
the agency for the past decade, increased its 
billings 350 percent to last year's $87 million. 
He leans to simple ads with somewhat corny 
slogans ("Swissair Swisscare”), and his per- 
sonal tastes are plain. He likes to chase fire 
engines and listen to his vast collection of 
recorded noises of railroad locomotives. 


CUNNINGHAM: THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE 


John Philip Cunningham, 65, is the debon- 
air Don Quixote of advertising. As executive 
committee chairman of Cunningham & 
Walsh (1961 billings: $48.5 million), he pub- 
licly lambastes the vulgar sell (“When we 
load the television screen with arrows run- 
ning around people's stomachs, we are boring 
the public”) and the oversell (“When we 
plaster five different commercial messages 
right after one another at station-break time, 
we are boring the public“). Harvardman 
(1919) Cunningham gets away with such 
blunt talk because admen admire him as 
one of the great copywriters of all time. 
Among his notable creations; Chesterfield's 
“Blow some my way,” which came along as 
women took up smoking in earnest, and the 

that stressed the cleanliness of 
the bathrooms at Texaco stations instead of 
the spunk of Texaco gas. 

Cunningham, who launched Cunningham 
& Walsh in 1950, once sald, “Creative men 
bulld agencies. Businessmen eventually run 
them.” Last year, stepping upstairs, Jack 
Cunningham turned over the chief execu- 
tive’s duties at C. & W. to President Carl 
Nichols, now 39. 

OGILVY: THE LITERATE WIZARD 


Advertising is salesmanship—it is not fine 
art, literature or entertainment,” insists 
David Mackenzie Ogilvy, 51, chairman of 
Manhattan's Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. Yet 
it Is Ogilvy’s flair for creating ads that are 
literate and entertaining while tugging at 
the purse strings that has made him the 
most sought-after wizard in today’s advertis- 
ing industry. It was Ogilvy who immortal- 
ized Hathaway shirts with Baron Wrangel’s 
eyepatch and bearded Commander White- 
head for Schweppes. Cultivated, charming 
and handsome enough to model occasionally 
in his own ads, British-born David Ogilvy 
studied history at Oxford, served a depression 
stint as a chef in a Paris hotel, and sold 
stoves door to door In Scotland before com- 
ing to the United States to work for Pollster 
George Gallup, When he set up his agency 
iri 1948, Ogilvy made a private list of the five 
clients he wanted most: General Foods, 
Bristol-Myers, Campbell Soup, Lever Bros. 
and Shell. Today he has some business from 
all five, and his agency's billings ($47.5 mil- 
lion last year) are almost eight times greater 
than a decade ago. Recently he was selected 
by Washington to sing the charms of the 
United States to prospective tourists from 
Britain, France, and West Germany. “Every 
advertisement I write for the U.S. Travel 
Service,” he muses, “is a bread-and-butter 
letter from a grateful immigrant.” 
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Dedicated Lorain Women Aim for New 
Community Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOSHER, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to present here the story of 
the achievement of the Lakeland Wom- 
an’s Club of Lorain, Ohio. On June 
28 of this year, the 40 members of the 
club were honored by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation by being 
named the third-prize winners of the 
Award on Community Achievement. 
They won not only this nationwide rec- 
ognition of their accomplishment, but 
received also a prize of $3,000 for their 
outstanding work. The following sum- 
mary speaks for itself: 

INTRODUCTION 

Lorain, Ohio, is a steel town located on 
the shores of Lake Erie, 27 miles west of 
Cleveland, In 1956 when the new hospital 
project was started the population was 
60,000. According to the 1960 census, Lorain 
now has a population of 71,394. A melting 
pot of nationalities forms the makeup of 
this growing industrial community. 

For approximately 70 years Lorain was pri- 
marily a one-industry town—the steel mill. 
The shipbuilding and shovel companies were 
the only other sizable industries until 1957 
when an automotive assembly plant located 


here. 

Lorain's 71,000 people are the nucleus of 
a 115,000 metropolitan area which is serviced 
by 216 beds in only one hospital. The 1965 
projected population explosion figures as es- 
timated by the Lorain County Regional 
Planning Commission, have already been 
surpassed. The metropolitan service orbit 
in 1975 as predicted at 325,393, or over double 
the 1960 population. 

Of the 20,330 dwelling units, 55 percent 
are self-owned, The city has 90 miles of 
paved streets, 200 acres of parks and public 

unds, and fine natural recreational 
facilities along the shores of Lake Erie. 
Lorain, the 16th largest city in Ohio, is 
known as a city of beautiful churches. But 
only one hospital, 

The educational system includes 2 senior 
high schools, 4 junior high schools, 17 ele- 
mentary schools, 9 elementary parochial 
schools, 1 parochial high school, and a pub- 
lic library with 3 branches. 

Four banks and nine loan companies have 
current bank deposits aggregating $120 mil- 
lion. There are 650 retail stores and 6 shop- 
ping centers. But only one hospital. 

Does Lorain, Ohio, need a second hospital? 
“Yes,” said 98 percent of the 25,068 sub- 
scribers listed in the telephone book of the 
Lorain metropolitan area. The civic and 
community affairs department knew their 
new community Improvement project had 
been found. 

Our 40-woman department Is a part of the 
400-member Lakeland Woman's Club which 
was formed and federated in 1954. Having 
spent 2 years in successfully establishing a 
YWCA in Lorain, we were now searching to 
find another civic area needing improvement 
in our community. 

A new hospital could be our project. Al- 
most everyone of our members had had a 
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personal experience emphasizing the desper- 
ate need for additional hospital facilities. 

The obvious need for another hospital had 
long been recognized by the citizens of Lo- 
rain as evidenced by two previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts to establish one. 

As always, new attempts for a second hos- 
pital were bogged down by an apathy and 
cynicism which for many years has char- 
acterized the attitude of Lorain. “Sure, we 
need it—but it can't be done. Where will we 
get the money” had been the cry of Lorain 
for 20 years. Les, we need it; it will be 
done; we will get the money.“ was the retort 
of our 40 dedicated women. 

The entire community has tried to ana- 
lyze our success in the passage of a 83% mil- 
lion new hospital bond issue for Lorain. We 
think this is easily explained. Once our 
group was firmly convinced that our cause 
was just, we became almost fanatical in our 
pursuance of the goal. As housewives we 
had the time—no, we made the time—by 
sacrificing bridge parties, luncheons, teas, 
and golf matches. We doggedly and deter- 
minedly kept after the city fathers and re- 
solved their every objection and obstacle, not 
least of which, “It takes money to educate 
a community.” If money it takes, money 
we ralsed—$35,000 gross to net $25,000 and 
to pay all the expenses of convincing and 
educating 70,000 people that a new hospital 
was within the realm of possibility and to 
pay the expense of passing a $314 million 
new hospital bond issue. 

The first step taken by our civic and com- 
munity affairs department in December of 
1956 was to make a telephone survey of every 
one of the 25,068 subscribers listed in the 
telephone book of the Lorain metropolitan 
area. Telephone books were torn apart and 
each woman took many pages to call. Only 
one question was asked: Do you think there 
is a need for a second hospital in Lorain?” 
Amazing results of the survey showed that 
98 percent of those polled said, Ves, we need 
a second hospital,” 

A letter was sent to clubs and organiza- 
tions and 63 interested representatives at- 
tended this first hospital meeting on Sun- 
day, February 24, 1957. The speaker for the 
day was a hospital administrator who had 
just completed a new building program 
Cleveland, Ohio. = 

Among other things, he informed those 
present that it would take 5 to 7 years from 
that day before the first patient would be 
admitted to the new hospital. For prelim- 
inary organizational purposes a temporary 
four-member committee was elected: a wom- 
an from our civic and community affairs 
department, two physicians, and an attor- 
ney. The purpose of this committee was 
to appoint a nine-member steering commit- 
tee representing the community. Named to 
this steering committee were: a woman from 
the-civic and community affairs department, 
three physicians, a bank president, two pres- 
idents of local businesses, and a vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of local industries. Their 
job was to determine the procedures to be 
followed in establishing a second hospital. 
To proceed effectively incorporation papers 
were filed under the name of the Lorain 
Hospital Facilities Committee. The civic 
and community affairs department assumed 
the cost of this incorporation and assured 
the committee that all future expenses would 
be paid. 

In the spring of 1957 shortly after the for- 
mation of the hospital facilities committee 
the only 216-bed privately operated hospital 
in Lorain announced a 100-bed expansion 
program on its limited 6-acre site to be 
financed through public solicitation. Dis- 
heartened by this event, but nonetheless 
recognizing this to be the way to expedite 
the desperately needed beds, some of the new 
hospital facilities committee members 
chaired divisions of this building fund cam- 
paign and the women of our department 
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aided in soliciting funds as well as making 
large personal contributions to this success- 
ful drive. 

Then we resumed the task of promoting 
the establishment of a new hopsital. For 
the projected population figures of the Lo- 
rain County Regional Planning Commission 
proved that even with this 100-bed addition 
to Lorain's only hospital, our needs would 
not be met according to the standards set by 
the Ohio Department of Health, Division of 
Hospital Facilities. Also the publicity and 
emphasis placed on civil defense intensified 
our concern for our families, and the fear 
of danger in the event of a disaster blatantly 
pointed out the inadequacy of a single hos- 
pital in our rapidly growing highly indus- 
trial community. 

In order to met the financial needs of the 
hospital facilities committee and to keep the 
new hospital a live issue before the public 
the women of the civic and community af- 
fairs department set out to raise the neces- 
sary money and each contributed $5 to show 
her faith in the project. In the fall of 1957, 
the largest card party in the history of Lo- 
rain was planned and executed successfully. 
Over 800 men and women played cards, af- 
ternoon and evening of the same day and 
bought pandora box tickets and handmade 
aprons. A profit of $1,300 was realized for 
the benefit of a second hospital, at a time 
when there were no architectural plans, no 
site and no suggestions for financing this 
hospital—but Lorainites were affirming the 
need for a second hospital. 

While the civic and community affairs 
department was raising money and involving 
the community, the hospital facilities com- 
mittee was trying to discover the proper pro- 
cedure for establishing a new hospital in 
Lorain, Many questions had to be resolved. 
How much would a new hospital cost? 
Would it be financed by city or county taxes 
or through private solicitation? Would it 
be government, religious, or privately owned? 
Were Hill-Burton Government funds avail- 
able? Should a survey be conducted? 
Whom should they consult? The answers to 
these questions were slow in coming because 
the hospital facilities committee was only 
meeting every 2 or 3 months, As business- 
men, the committee could not devote full 
time to this project, thus the responsibility 
of getting the committee together fell upon 
the civic and community affairs department. 
We prodded, we harassed, we poked, we 
nagged, we insisted that the hospital facili- 
ties committee meet and keep moving for- 
ward in the struggle to get another hospital. 

The civic and community affairs depart- 
ment felt that it was im t to plan 
money-raising projects to involve the total 
community because of the apathy and 
cynicism encountered and because too many 
were still saying, “It can't be done; it was 
tried before; you'll never make it.“ These 
attitudes would only make the women more 
determined to carry on, remembering those 
same remarks about their first community 
project, the establishment of the YWCA in 
Lorain, which was now operating success- 
fully and a great asset to the community. 

In October of 1958 a second big card party 
and hat sale were held, and over 800 citizens 
again played cards and bought hats to pro- 
mote this needed hospital, netting $995. In 
November 1958, a week-long rummage sale 
netted $600 and provided the local rest homes 
with clothing which was not sold. 

In the spring of 1959, 85 women journeyed 
to Cleveland to appear on a local TV show 
to publicize our efforts in getting a new 
hospital for Lorain. A charity ball with a 
big name band held at a huge local ballroom 
was attended by a capacity crowd. Twenty- 
four teenage girls from the Rainbow Girls’ 
drill team volunteered to entertain during 
intermission time. Even though we only 
cleared $507, because the expenses were so 
great, we felt pleased, because once again 
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we were selling a new hospital to a different 
cross section of the community. 

In 1956 a professional hospital consultant 
made an extensive survey of hospital facility 
needs in the area for Lorain's only hospital. 
In the spring of 1959, this same consultant 
was hired by the hospital facilities commit- 
tee for $1,000 to update his survey and to 
document the needs in this rapidly growing 
community. The women of the civic and 
community affairs department guaranteed 
the money for this survey and for all other 
expenses incurred by the hospital facilities 
committee. 

As more money was needed, more success- 
ful projects were ventured. 

The summer of 1959 during Lorain's sesqui- 
centennial celebration the civic and commu- 
nity affairs department operated a country 
store in the downtown area—6 days a week, 
6 hours a day, for 2 months. Roughly, 1,200 
volunteer hours netted $603 toward the new 
hospital fund. This store supplied the com- 
munity with all varieties of souvenirs: plates, 
derbies, canes, ties, sunbonnets and calico 
dresses, banners, large wooden coins, and 
shaving permits (as beards were ordered by 
proclamation of the mayor). Working in 
this store provided an excellent opportunity 
to meet our civic obligations in helping the 
community celebrate its historic past while 
providing them with a vision of this new 
hospital for a better future. 

Many in-between-big-activity projects 
were sponsored—rummage sales, bake sales, 
selling Christmas and everyday cards and 
wrappings. 

In April of 1960, a $5-a-plate luncheon 
and a fashion show by leading designers was 
sponsored through a local specialty shop. 
The request for tickets far exceeded the 250- 
seating capacity of the local country club. 
Professional models donated their talents to 
make their contribution to the hospital. 
And again, another segment of the commu- 
nity aided the new hospital treasury by $805. 

During 1960-61 the Lakeland Mother Club 
had turned over to the civic and community 
affairs department all requests for contribu- 
tions to civic and welfare projects, because 
Lakeland Woman’s Club (by constitution) 
cannot donate money to anything but gen- 
eral and Ohio federation projects. So the 
civic and community affairs group through 
its departmental dues (25 cents per mem- 
ber per meeting when attending) and by its 
own contributions to its treasury (not the 
hospital treasury), chaired divisions, so- 
licited, and contributed to United Appeal; 
donated money to local high school prom-to- 
dawn parties; bought a $150 drum major’s 
uniform for the new second public high 
school band (because tax moneys could not 
be used for such expenditures); delivered 
Christmas gifts to welfare families; held 
parties for the crippled and handicapped 
adults, contributed to Safety Town, another 
federated women's project; bought a flag 
and standard for the Lakeland Women's 
Club; and worked for innumerable civic 
functions. Having been responsible for giv- 
ing birth to the YWCA, obligations to it were 
recognized and assumed. 

During the 1960 and 1961 Christmas sea- 
sons our department was greatly responsible 
for donating over 500 out of the total 2,500 
new dresses collected in Lorain County for 
the “Noel for Nonnie,” Elyria, Ohio, Feder- 
ated Women's Club project. Both years our 
400-member mother club won first prize of 
$50 for this effort. Tireless work was also 
given to Santa’s Toyshop, a community wel- 
fare project.. The civic and community af- 
fairs members serve on boards of most social 
and welfare organizations-in the Lorain area. 

At the request of local labor unions, a rep~ 
resentative from the CIO and AF. of L. were 
added to the hospital facilities committee 
as well as another woman from our civic and 
community affairs department. At a later 
date early in 1960, the hospital facilities 
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committee was again enlarged to bring the 
committee number to 20; 2 utility represen- 
tatives, president of their companies; a con- 
tractor; 3 top executives of the steel mill and 
automotive assembly plants; and again, an- 
other woman from our department. 

The hospital facilities committee contin- 
ued the employment of the hospital con- 
sultant in 1960 for an additional $5,000 fee 
to lead the way in establishing a second hos- 
pital. After having met the financial obli- 

» gations of the Lorain Hospital Facilities 
Committee for 8 years which amounted to 
$5,296, the civic and community affairs 
women with only $129 left in the treasury at 
this time still assured payment of all ex- 
penses including the consultant, architect, 
and legal fees, However, faith in each other's 
ability to produce propelled the consultant 
and the department on to the tasks to be 
done. 

After much study and consideration as to 
how this second hospital should be financed, 
the hospital facilities committee and the 
consultant asked the Lorain City Council to 
consider it as a bond issue on the November 
1960 general election. In order to place a 
building bond issue on the ballot, Ohio law 
requires architectural plans to be presented 
to.city council for approval, thus a local 
architectural firm was hired at $2,748. The 
architect worked with the consultant and 
designed a unique 168-bed, progressive nurs- 
ing care hospital in the round. This hos- 
Pital to be publicly owned and financed, and 
then privately leased and operated not for 
Profit, presented a revolutionary concept of 
hospital design and care. 

Lorain's 10-member city council, 5 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans, with far-reaching 
Vision, in consideration of the welfare of 
the community, crossed political party lines, 
and voted unanimously to place this 63 ½ 
Million bond issue to include site, building, 
equipment, and landscaping, on the Novem- 
ber 1960 ballot. This would cost the aver- 
age taxpayer $6.42 per year for 20 years or 
Only 6128—cheap insurance for a safer com- 
Munity. This was the first concrete pos- 
Sibility of realizing our second hospital. 

Now really big money was needed to pro- 
Mote the new hospital bond issue. 

A bond issue committee was formed, con- 
Sisting of additional outstanding civic leaders 
in the community who, with the hospital 
facilities committee, estimated that about 
$8,000 would be needed to promote the bond 

ue. Contracted bills of $4,000 were still 
due the hospital consultant and architect, 
thus the civic and community affairs women 
were committed to raise $12,000 in 6 months 
to achieve their goal. 

Those who had viewed us tongue in cheek 
moe asking, “What can I do?“ “How can I 

elp?" Heartened by this individual re- 
mse as well as by donations from six 
bs and organizations contributing $560 
thout solicitation, we steadily moved for- 
in our program to provide a new hos- 

Pital for our community. 

tec te in the spring of 1960, a representative 

— m a New York stage show producing firm 

on ted our group to see about putting 

i & Broadway produced, staged and directed 
‘Usical—using local talent. The task seemed 
emendous and proved to be since it ran 

Ultaneously with the promotion of. the 

$8,000 bete. But the possibility of earning 
’ with this production led the women 

8 try it and a 3-day October date was 

tracted. In the seethingly hot summer 

90" 960, when 20 straight days registered 

fair. better the civic and community ar- 

Wingo and other women from the com- 

the y who volunteered to solicit ads for 

Program book, spent endless hours per- 

nan 1 contacting merchants, businessmen 

Called dustry to help support our show to be 

Operation Follies, Even though there 
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was need for a new hospital and those con- 
tacted wanted to help—being businessmen, 
they felt that if they supported a second 
hospital they were indirectly saying they 
didn't like the present hospital. Many did 
not want a tax increase. Others were afraid 
to back a little-known controversial issue, 
for only now that the goal was in sight was 
the insidious opposition making itself known. 
Nonetheless—over $5,000 profit was realized 
on the advertising program book alone. 

Getting a cast of 150 men and women to 
try out, rehease, and polish up a production 
in the amazingly short time of two and a 
half weeks was a challenge. But by then 
the community was truly inspired with the 
vision of this new community hospital and 
the response and cooperation was thrilling. 
Teachers, businessmen, engineers, bankers, 
doctors and their wives, nurses, scientists, 
local professional singers and dance instruc- 
tors, PTA presidents, leading church women, 
choir directors, prop and stage men, union 
leaders, political figures, high school stu- 
dents, and just plain people representing all 
nationality, racial, and religious groups from 
all geographical areas of the city, shared 
their talents to put together a Broadway 
show. Restaurants and clubs offered their 
physical facilities for talent tryouts and 
costume storage. The Lorain Recreation 
Board offered the free use of their building 
for rehearsals. Neighborhood parties were 
held to make scenery, to sew costumes, to 
collect properties. The three nights per- 
formance were sellouts and the show was a 
real hit. When the bills were paid $9,350 
profit was realized. 

At the same time the Follies was rehears- 
ing—exciting plans were being made by the 
hospital bond issue campaign committee and 
the hospital facilities committee, in coopera- 
tion with doctors and nurses for the promo- 
tion of the hospital bond issue. The com- 
mittees planned the campaign strategy and 
the civic and community affairs women 
executed their plans with time, work and 
money. People from all over the community 
banded together and worked tirelessly. 
Three headquarters, rent free, were estab- 
lished September 1, 1960, in different parts 
of town and were supplied with new hospital 
literature, pamphlets, bumper stickers, and 
buttons urging everyone to “vote for No. 
12—new hospital bond issue.” 

These headquarters were wo-manned“ 6 
hours a day, 6 days, and 2 nights a week for 
10 weeks. Early in September workers were 
assembled looking up the phone numbers of 
every registered voter in Lorain in prepara- 
tion for a “telephone marathon.” Two 
weeks prior to election day 12 telephones 
were installed in the downtown headquarters. 
From 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. working in 2-hour 
shifts 72 women a day called every one of 
the 30,458 registered voters using a “canned 
speech" urging them to “vote for bond issue 
No. 12 for the new hospital.” All of the 
20,330 homes in Lorain were canvassed with 
literature distributed by men, women, and 
children. 

Endorsements of the bond issue came forth 
without solicitation from doctors, nurses, 
clergy, PTA's, clubs, organizations, unions, 
business, industry, councilmen, lodges, 
political clubs of both parties, and the build- 
ing and lands committee of the chamber of 
commerce. The local newspaper favored the 
hospital with resounding editorials. 

In response to these editorials a local bank 
volunteered to receive contributions sent in 
by individuals who wished to help with the 
bond issue and $1,977.89 was collected from 
67 individual contributors on a purely volun- 
tary basis. 

Throughout the summer of 1960 a local 
country club donated its facilities for a 
weekly bridgathon—the proceeds to go to 
the hospital. Our women made and sup- 
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plied the refreshments for these affairs as 
they had always so willingly given of them- 
selves throughout this promotional program. 

A speaker's bureau of men and women was 
established to properly inform the public at 
organization meetings. A doctor of the 
Lorain Area Physicians (a name adopted by 
the staff of the only existing hospital) ac- 
companied each speaker to these meetings 
by taking time from his practice to empha- 
size the support of the physicians of this new 
hospital bond issue, and to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to the health needs of 
Loram. Signs were donated by a local sign 
painter for headquarters, business advertis- 
ing space was contributed for the buses about 
town. Billboards, newspapers, airplane ad- 
vertising, radio, and Cleveland TV media 
were employed to sell the idea to the voters. 
At the annual 1960 Halloween parade spon- 
sored by the Lorain Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce a large semitrailer, flat-bed truck, do- 
nated by a local trucking firm was decorated 
by members of our department and their 
husbands. Our families, dressed as witches, 
goblins, clowns, bums, voting machines, and 
various Halloween characters, rode on the 
float and urged the thousands watching the 
parade to vote for “bond issue No. 12—for 
the new hospital.” Much fun and gaiety 
accompanied this method of informing the 
community and we were very excited by the 
enthusiastic response of the viewers. “ 

The month before the election the air was 
charged with emotion. The hospital bond 
issue was the topic of conversation every 
place—the country clubs, grocery stores, pri- 
vate dinner parties, bowling alleys, and even 
mock elections were held by the children in 
school, 

The day of judgment arrived—Tuesday, 
November 8, 1960. All three headquarters 
were teeming with volunteers offering their 
help. Automobile dealers volunteered cars 
to take people to the polls if they contacted 
hospital headquarters. Babysitting services 
were available the same way. Union mem- 
bers posted signs at every polling place 
throughout the city where volunteers were 
giving out hospital literature, from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 

In our usual optimistic manner, plans for 
a victory celebration, to be held at the down- 
town headquarters, had already been made. 
Runners from each precinct were to bring in 
the results as soon as possible, and with 
voting machines this could be done quickly. 
A huge election return board was on the wall. 
Votes were recorded, precinct by precinct, 
number for, number against, and percentage 
of the votes cast. A huge crowd eagerly 
awaited the results and no campaign head- 
quarters for any election could have held 
more excitement. Cheers of jubilation were 
heard after each posting. The results were 
fantastic as they came in and were figured. 
Only 2 precincts out of 78 fell below the 
necessary 55-percent majority. The totals 
showed that 70.1 percent had voted for bond 
issue No. 12. This 70.1 percent was the 
largest majority vote ever recorded in the 
city’s history. This vote was even more im- 
pressive, since 913 percent of the registered 
voters participated in this election. Even 
more impetus is placed on the hospital bond 
issue victory in view of the resounding defeat 
of the other two major issues; i.e., rail- 
road overpasses and sewers. 

What a proud, humble group of men and 
women cleaned up the headquarters that 
night. “Fantastic, unbelievable, good job 
well done,” were heard repeated over and 
over. It was truly miraculous that the com- 
munity had supported the new hospital so 
overwhelmingly when it would mean taxa- 
tion at a time when Lorain had made na- 
tional headlines, because it was considered 
& depressed area due to the high percentage 
of unemployment. Alone it could not have 
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transpired, but with people joining hands 
and working together anything is possible. 

This past year the civic and community 
affairs department appointed a committee 
of nine women to study the organization of 
a hospital auxiliary for the new hospital. 
Numerous trips were made throughout the 
area visiting with hospital administrators 
and auxiliary presidents, and endless hours 
were spent in study, in an effort to find the 
best framework for the forming of an 
auxiliary. 

We hope always to be an integral part of 
all the future plans concerning the hospital, 
in particular, staffing a snack bar, stocking 
a gift shop, or perhaps belng in charge of a 
hospitality cart. It is certain that any one 
of these projects will take money, and so, not 
Testing on our laurels, the civic and commu- 
nity affairs women embarked on another 
“follies,” which was held in October 1961 
with a goal of $5,000. Undoubtedly our past 
experience was helpful in organizing another 
follies. However, the task of assembling 150 
people to put on a show and selling an ad 

book when there was no longer the 
emotional appeal of the passage of the bond 
issue for motivation held many inherent 
problems. Nonetheless, old friends and new 
faces rallied round, and once again we re- 
lived the thrill and excitement of the pas- 
sage of the bond issue and netted $5,300 in 
our 6%-week effort for the new hospital 
fund. Good fellowship abounded in our 
community eagerly awaiting a new hospital. 

Several other money-raising projects were 
offered to our civic and community affairs 
department and even though we had ex- 
ceeded our financial goal for the year, we 
could not relinquish an opportunity to in- 
crease the treasury of the new hospital fund. 
Two different women's apparel shops offered 
us a percentage of their gross sales for the 
day if our women promoted their merchan- 
dise and acted as salesladies. When asked 
by a local ballet instructor to sponsor the 
Swan Lake Ballet, we were pleased to lend 
our name to a cultural effort in our commu- 
nity. A capacity crowd of 3,000 saw a 2-night 
performance professionally executed by 125 
girls between the ages of 5 and 15. Only an 
additional $500 was realized from these three 
efforts, but we were pleased to help because 
of the cultural benefit to the community and 
in an effort to pursue good public relations 
with the merchants. 

After the 1960 election the first order of 
business toward the actuality of the hos- 
pital was for city council to purchase the 30- 
acre landsite. Council advertised for bids 
for the site. Fourteen bids were opened on 
the deadline of January 20, 1961, one of 
which proved to be 16 acres of free land 
adjoining a shopping center which was not 
within the city limits. This offer created 
a tremendous controversy, requiring count- 
less meetings with city council, the hos- 
pital facilities committee, hospital consul- 
tant architect, and the civic and community 
affairs department. Council guided by the 
opinion of the experts, purchased a 30-acre 
site rather than accepting this inadequate 
free offer. 

A five-member hospital commission has 
been appointed by the mayor in compliance 
with Ohio State law and includes one of the 
Officers of our department. A professional 
consultant and architect approved prelimi- 
nary architectural drawings. The plans for 
this 1€8-bed hospital-in-the-round, designed 
for maximum progressive nursing care at 
minimum cost, have been revised and re- 
fined in the year since the passage of the 
bond issue, On February 5, 1962, city coun- 
cil announced the sale of the $3%4 million 
bonds. Construction bids will be let early 
this spring and construction is scheduled to 
begin June 1962, 

Perlodic progress reports are submitted to 
the civic and community affairs department 
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by the hospital commission so that we may 
be well-informed ambassadors to the rest of 
the community. t 

Everyone connected with the bond issue 
has been deeply affected and influenced by 
their experience, Truly, ignorance is bliss. 
For it is doubted that if any of us had known 
the work involved and the problems to be 
surmounted, that we would have had the 
courage or the confidence to do the job. 

On the credit side of the ledger the list 
is endless. At the very top of the list should 
be our husbands—who were equally dedi- 
cated, encouraging and helping us at every 
turn, putting up with numerous meals some- 
what less than gourmet—and shifting from 
foot to foot as we ironed them a white shirt 
to wear. Next in order: our children, who 
very young in life, learned to defend mom- 
mie's project, to peddle literature door to 
door, to sell tickets, to crusade for an ideal; 
in particular, two very dedicated officers of 
the hospital facilities committee who week 
after week, month after month, year after 
year took time from their business and pro- 
fession to plot the course to be pursued— 
and who frequently picked up luncheon and 
dinner checks at many meetings in advanc- 
ing our cause; the two attorneys who acted 
as advisers to the hospital facilities commit- 
tee and prepared the bond issue but never 
submitted a bill; the moral support given by 
industry through the offering of their facil- 
ities for committee functions; and our local 
newspaper for the outstanding publicity in 
presenting the new hospital story and their 
resounding support of the project; and on 
and on and on. 

Something wonderful has happened to the 
people in Lorain since the bond issue. Never 
again will they be satisfied with second best 
or the mediocre. They have discovered that 
with the dedication of purpose and zealous 
attack any goal is attainable. 

A once lethargic community has been 
stirred to an awareness of its potentialities. 
A pessimistic attitude can no longer be 
tolerated in this community which has 
proven that a just cause propelled by dedi- 
cated people will always succeed. 


Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at 
10:13 a.m. on July 25, 1962, in the Senate 
conference room in the U.S. Capitol, it 
became the privilege of the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, acting for the Chicago 
Anti-Superstitution Socicty, with 13 of 
my collearues in the Senate participat- 
ing, to make an unusual award presen- 
tation to the famous American astro- 
naut, Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr., before 
batteries of newsreel and television 
cameras and representatives of other 
news media. Because of the unique na- 
ture of this presentation, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a transcript of 
the proceedings—which records one of 
the most relaxed moments in the history 
of outer space—in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

Senator Dmxsrx. In a sense this is a kind 
of deputized meeting of the Anti-Supersti- 
tion Society of Chicago and I think it ought 
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to open in the traditional fashion. The 
society, as you know, is dedicated a little to 
jolification somewhat discouraging to pop- 
ular belief in superstitions and then for 
charitable purposes and recognition of people 
who have rendered notable public service. 
So, I shall open this little informal meeting 
with my colleagues, 13 in number, from the 
Senate, and do it as we've always done it * * * 
breaks mirror with hammer * * * the meet- 
ings of the society always begin with crash- 
ing a mirror and there is the exhibit of num- 
ber 13. 

Now, you may wonder what this is all 
about. The Anti-Superstition Society wus 
established in Chicago in 1930, so it’s been 
doing business for 32 years. It presently 
has about 400 members including a great 
many of our outstanding businessmen. 
They meet only on Friday, the 18th. They 
hold a dinner, they always seat 13 at each 
table, the tab is $13.13 for a dinner ticket, 
and they perform charitable and other activ- 
ities. How at the meeting on April 13, 1962, 
they felt that they ought to present Colonel 
Glenn with a token of their appreciation for 
his great feat. In doing ‘so, they realized of 
course that his capsule was number 13 and 
so I've summoned 13 of my colleagues here 
for this purpose. ‘They're all identified with 
thirteens. Senator RUSSELL is one of 13 
children and he comes from Winder, ‘Ga. 
and I think there are 13 letters in the words 
Winder, Ga. I believe there are 13 letters in 
Senator Cannon's name, there are 13 letters 
in my hometown of Pekin, Ill., there are 13 
letters in the majority leader's name. There 
are 13 letters in Massachusetts from whence 
Senator SALTONSTALL comes. There are 113,- 
000 square miles in the State of Arizona from 
which Senator GOLDWATER comes. There are 
13 letters, I think, in the name of Srrom 
TAURMOND, and in the case of GEORGE 
SMATRERS, he was born in 1913, in Florida, 
which was founded in the year 1513. Now, 
KENNETH KEATING lives at 1233 Sist Street 
and I believe that adds up to 13. And there 
are 13 letters in US. Marine Corps, Colonel, 
so that we get that properly in the picture. 
So, here we are, doing our bit in dissuading 
people from these popular tions ‘and 
on this day, in keeping with the traditions 
of the society, Tm now going to ask Colonel 
Glenn, our very distinguished guest, to come 
up and receive the society's award. 

Colonel, this is a beautiful and excellent 
watch but I ask you to take a Httle look 
at the dial. Instead of the customary 
numerals on the dial, there are all thirteens 
on the dial and it is a very good watch. 
And Colonel, it is inscribed to you by the 
Anti-Superstitution Society of Chicago of 
which Ben Reagen, formerly of Chicago, now 
of New York, was the award chairman, and 
P. J. Collerton is the president. 

Now, I've been specially deputized to pre- 
sent this award to you today, and so first, 
before we hear from you I think we ought 
to have a word from our dis ed ma- 
jority leader. I should point out that what 
we have here today are the three marines in 
the Senate, the majority leader, MIKE Mans- 
FIELD, Senator Smaruexs, of Florida, and 
Senator Dovcras, of Illinois. In addition, we 
have the four Members of the Senate holding 
military rank of general; namely, General 
Cannon, General Keatinc, General Gold- 
WATER, and General THurmonp. So, we've 
got a very distinguished group here today 
participating in this award. We want you 
to feel at home in the presence of the ma- 
rines and may I take occasion to say that 
we were so distressed some weeks ago that 
another member of the Marine Corps should 
pass into the great beyond. May I suggest 
at this moment we stand in respectful silence 
for 30 seconds in tribute to Francis ‘Case, 
former Member of the Senate, and à great 
marine. 
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And now we'll have a word from our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, a great marine, 
Senator MANSFIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Everett I'm de- 
lighted to be here with you and my col- 
leagues to the number of thirteen in par- 
ticipating in this ceremony. All I can say 
is that 13 is my lucky number, I hope. 

Senator DRESEN. Now Colonel, I'm going 
to call the roll. Senator THurMonp, Senator 
Wier, Senator MANsFIELD, Senator SALTON- 
STALL, Senator GOLDWATER, Senator SMATH- 
ERs, Senator DoucLas, Senator KEATING, Sen- 
ator Kerr, Senator KUCHEL, Senator CANNON, 
Senator RUSSELL, and Senator HUMPHREY. 

Now Colonel, if you'll talk 13 seconds we'll 
love you. If you talk 13 minutes we'll won- 
der how you ever got into orbit, and if you 
talk 13 hours we'll be in orbit. Colonel we're 
glad to see you. 

Colonel GLENN. I thought you were going 
to say if I talked 13 hours I'd be in good com- 
Pany here. [Laughter and applause from 
members of the press and the Senators.] I 
Wish you could see this watch closer up here; 
this is not just a toy watch, this is a dandy. 
It's a beautiful watch, everything is in- 
scribed 13 on it here and I can assure you 
that 13 I consider to be my lucky number 
too, Someone asked me before the flight of 
Friendship 7 what I thought of having cap- 
Sule No. 13, We in fact received some seri- 
Ous letters advising us to change the num- 
ber of the capsule. However, we had to do it 
or to pick another capsule for our first orbit- 
al flight because of the number. But I 
Could only reply to those people that 13 
boded or bided, whatever it is, only good as 
far as I was concerned and I still look at 
13 the same way. I think that this is good 
evidence that I was right this morning. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Dmxsen. Colonel, those letters you 
received only give encouragement to the 
Anti-Superstitution Society. It indicates 
there is still work to be done to discourage 

popular beliefs in superstition. To 
my colleagues I want to say I’m deeply grate- 
ful that you should come this morning as 
We honor Colonel Glenn and I am grateful 
to the Superstition Society, Anti-Supersti- 
tion Society, that I was privileged to have 
this deputized meeting in Washington. 
Thank you all. 


Responsibility for Bloodshed at Oxford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


et WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
dix of the Recorp, I include here- 
With an editorial which appeared re- 
tently in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Free 
Mess, which I hope will be read by all 
embers of this body who are concerned 
8 the preservation of constitutional 
berty in this country: 
SIBILITY FOR BLOODSHED aT OxForD 
We ith an application of force against Mis- 
ippi unequaled by application of force 
ned t Communist Cuba, President Ken- 
y has sowed the wind, and the Nation 
and Teaped the whirlwind, as two lie dead 
lenge ee bear wounds resulting from vio- 
ton, triggered by dictatorial and illegal ac- 


to which the response was unconscion- 
able violence, 
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Despite pious protestations to the con- 
trary, the Federal action against Mississippi 
violated the Constitution in a number of 
ways, and, therefore, those who dictated it 
must bear responsibility for the horrible 
results. 

VIOLENCE UNJUSTIFIED 


But as wrong as was the Federal action, 
there can be no justification whatsoever for 
the violence and rioting that have turned 
into murder. Great though the provocation 
was, no American can find in it any shred 
of excuse to make right the disorders that 
took place. One evil does not make another 
evil tolerable. One wrong does not make an- 
other wrong right. Violence has no place in 
our American way of life. 

Even though Federal force has crushed the 
Constitution and law, the proper response 
for Americans is protest with loud voices 
and clear reason, citation of the Constitution 
to alert their fellow citizens to what it 
means, so that by marshaling public opinion 
the rights the Constitution clearly defines 
may be recovered and ed. 

These are neither the times nor the issues 
for resort to the revolution that Thomas Jef- 
ferson spoke of as man’s right. These are 
times for proof that though truth be crushed 
to earth, dedicated men and women, display- 
ing the loftiest and most forbearing sort of 
good citizenship can bring the issues into 
the forum of public debat that may yet 
awaken our people to the dangers of uncon- 
stitutional and usurped centralized power, 
so truth may rise again. 

BEYOND THE SHOCK 


So shocked and saddened is our Nation to- 
day by the reprehensible rioting that has 
been sparked by Federal force in Mississippi, 
it is difficult for calm and reasoned debate of 
the issues. 

But if these issues had been calmly and 
reasonably explored with knowledge and un- 
derstanding throughout our Nation in years 
past, it is probable that Americans jealous 
of their liberty and dedicated to constitu- 
tional government would never have per- 
mitted to arise the conditions which brought 
the conflict that has erupted into ugly vio- 
lence and death, 

President Kennedy has never demonstrated 
himself to have a heart bleeding for minori- 
ties or a spirit wracked with pain over al- 
leged injustice. Rather, he has shown him- 
self to be an arrogant, spoiled, vindictive, 
and coldly calculating seeker of political 
power based on votes garnered by whatever 
scheme may best at the time serve his pur- 
poses. So his action in the Mississippi case 
has been more political than principled. 

This author of a book called “Profiles in 
Courage,” hailing men who stood for prin- 
ciple at the cost to them of popularity and 
votes such as he so avidly seeks, has dis- 
Played a profile of cowardice in refusing to 
face the international issues such as Com- 
munist Cuba while asserting authority con- 
trary to the Constitution against his own 
countrymen in Mississippi. As he gathered 
force to apply against Mississippi, he fed- 
eralized the Mississippi National Guard so 
he might make it do his will against the 
guardsmen's own people. 

WHAT LAW? 


All of this he has clouded in protestations 
that he is acting “to uphold the law,” as he 
pronounces it. And here the case of those 
who uphold the central dictatorship falls flat 
on its face. 

What.Jaw? 


What law do they uphold? They have 
never yet cited any real law to justify their 
position, relying only on decrees by appoint- 
ed men which are not “the law” in our 
Republic. 

THE LAW OF THE LAND 

The Constitution of the United States 

clearly defines in article VI what “the law 
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of the land“ is: This Constitution and the 
Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Persuance thereof; and all Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme Law of the Land.” 

Those who speak of the Federal aggression 
in terms of “law” cannot cite a single section 
of the Constitution, a single act passed by 
Congress, or a single treaty that provides 
them any basis for their emotional, vote- 
buying, revolutionary position. The Consti- 
tution does not say that a decree by a court 
is “the law of the land.” If it were, Ameri- 
cans would live in a dictatorship, for our 
Federal judiciary is appointed and unrespon- 
sive to the people. We would be at the un- 
merciful mercy of a panel of nine dictators 
on the Supreme Court who could rule as they 
willed, and demand Federal force to carry 
out their orders against an enslaved pop- 
ulace. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


The United States of America was created 
by the States, not the States by the National 
Government. The creation was accomplished 
under terms of the Constitution. 

In article I, the legislative power is dele- 
gated to the the power to pass 
laws restricted only by the fact that they 
must not violate the terms of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In article II, the Executive powers are dele- 
gated to the President, who does not rule, 
who has no legal monarchial powers, but 
who may act only within bounds prescribed 
by the Constitution in carrying out the 
specific laws passed by the Congress and per- 
forming the other tasks specifically delegated 
to him. 

In article III, the judicial powers are dele- 
gated to the Supreme Court and such lower 
courts as may be created. But the Supreme 
Court and others are not given any power to 
issue decrees that shall alter the law, or ex- 
tend the law, or amend the Constitution. 
The judiciary cannot legally and constitu- 
tionally do what the political Supreme Court 
has sought to do. 

Leftwingers who promote the centraliza- 
tion of power unconstitutionally, and at the 
expense of the American people and their 
dream of liberty, seek by the most specious 
reasoning to justify themselves by asking 
“who else is to interpret the Constitution,” 
if the appointed political judges are not to 
do it. But they are at a loss to cite any 
provision of constitution or law that gives 
to the courts the power to rule on law and 
constitution beyond the clear terms stated 
therein. 

FOR JUSTICE 


If the Constitution and the law speak, 
then these words must be applied by courts 
of justice; if the Constitution and law are 
silent, then courts of Justice must not speak 
in the absence of valid law, with the people 
being allowed under their Constitution the 
right to leave the Constitution and law si- 
lent, or to supply its voice through constitu- 
tional amendment or legal enactment of 
salutes through the Congress. 

The Mississippi tragedy has resulted from 
political, sociological, and demagogic substi- 
tution of the decrees of appointed men for 
law. So when President Kennedy and his 
partisans speak of upholding the law, they 
still find themselves without any law to cite, 
exposing their hypocrisy and willingness to 
take into their own hands powers which are 
not theirs, thus violating the oath of the 
President when he raised his right hand, 
placed his left upon the Bible and declared: 
“I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the Office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

By failing to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution, by substituting dictator- 
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ship for it, the President has infringed upon 
the rights of the States and the people and 
brought such a degeneration that some— 
though wrongfully—have feit that since the 
President does violence to the Constitution 
they also may resort to violence. 


THE SPECIFICS 


Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution 
provides that the States shall be guaranteed 
“a Republican Form of Government“ 
is, government by elected representatives 
who make specific law. This has been 
violated. 

Article IX of the Bill of Rights declares: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 
This removes any doubt whether central gov- 
ernment may assume unspecified powers. 

Article X of the Bill of Rights asserts: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” This clearly 
rules out Federal action where specific dele- 
gation is lacking, as in the cases currently at 
issue. 

An effort is made by the usurpers to get 
around all of these constitutional specifics 
by citing the 14th amendment. There are 
three major fallacies in this effort, 

The first is that the 14th amendment was 
Tejected by the States whose ratification was 
necessary to breathe legality into it. The 
Southern States during reconstruction, ap- 
proved and ratified the 13th amendment, 
abolishing slavery. But they rejected the 
14th amendment. If they had the right to 
approve the 13th, they had equal right to 
reject the 14th. But radicals then in power 
responded to the rejection of the 14th 
amendment by imposing an army of occupa- 
tion on the South, bringing about illegal 
legislatures in the South to rubberstamp 
what the legal legislatures had rejected. 
And in face of this the legislature of New 
Jersey and Ohio rescinded their ratification 
of the 14th amendment. Thus it was never 
legally approved and is not legal today. 

The second fallacy is a fact even if the 
14th amendment is treated as legal. The 
amendment simply does not provide for dis- 
card of other clear provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and does not permit what is being 
done in its name. 

But even if it should be conceded that the 
14th amendment shall be as legal, 
even if it should be accepted that it does 
intend and permit the things wrongfully 
done with it as an excuse, there is a third and 
fatal fallacy that negates any claim of legal- 
ity on the part of courts or President. 

The 14th amendment in section 5 declares: 
“The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” 

Congress has enacted no legislation in 
this respect—and the amendment does not 
allow courts or President to act instead, 


WHAT IS IMPORTANT? 


Why Is It important that these constitu- 
tional and legal principles be so scrupulously 
upheld? The real issue is not one of whether 
a Negro man shall be enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. The issue is one of dicta- 
torial power versus the constitutional rights 
of the people. 

For if a mere court decree may upset the 
Constitution, the law and previous court 
rulings on this kind of question which have 
stood for generations, what is to prohibit 
appointed dictators from depriving all Amer- 
icans of all their freedoms? 

If these changes can be wrought contrary 
to Constitution and law, what is to prevent 
some appointed court from ruling, for ex- 
ample, that in its “interpretation” of the 
Constitution Americans may have free 
speech—only if the freedom is not extended 
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to criticism of whatever rulers may be in 
power? 

What is to keep appointed judges, if they 
succeed now, from ruling that freedom of 
Teligion may be retained—only to the ex- 
tent of bowing to the altar that dictators 
may designate? 

As one portion of freedom goes, so all may 
go, if we let it. 

This issue of Federal usurpation is vital to 
freedom because it is the weapon whereby 
freedom in America today is most threatened 
with destruction. No external enemy, Com- 
munist or any other, so endangers Americans 
as does unconstitutional government within. 


WHAT NOW? 


As our enemies throughout this land and 
the world, the Communists and all others, 
rejoice at our misery, let us as Americans 
seek the course that may yet save our Nation, 

As we condemn and deplore violence, let 
us raise a standard of reason and information 
to cause our people to be able through the 
democratic processes to undo the injustices 
that have been dictatorlally committed, pre- 
serving both freedom and the peace. 

And in these troubled times, let us confess 
the inadequacies of man: let all Americans 
exercise the freedom that is yet theirs to 
bow their heads to God, in subservience to 
His will and in petition for His guidance, 
that this may continue to be a Heaven-res- 
cued land of free men seeking liberty and 
justice for all. 


Hon. James C. Davis 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join others in paying deserving 
tribute to Hon. James C. Davis, of the 
State of Georgia, who leaves this body 
at the end of this session. 

It has been my happy privilege to be 
closely associated with Judge Davis 
throughout the 16 years we have served 
together in the House of Representa- 
tives, both as a personal friend and fel- 
low Congressman. 

Judge Davis can take pride in the rec- 
ord of legislative accomplishments which 
he leaves behind. Indeed, his work as a 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has been outstanding, 
and much fine legislation bears his name 
as its author. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, he 
has wielded a tremendous influence for 
good on the affairs of our Capital City. 
Judge Davis has been a relentless cru- 
sader for law and order, and perhaps the 
best friend the police and firemen have 
ever had in the Congress. Except for his 
work, I am sure the crime rate in the 
District would have been much higher, 
and he deserves the thanks and grati- 
tude of all its peace-loving and law- 
abiding citizens, 

Though Judge Davis’ legislative record 
is one of great accomplishment, the 
qualities of character which he always 
exhibited in all matters, whether per- 
sonal or political, have been his real hall- 
mark of distinction. > 


October 30 


Judge Davis is a man who has a pro- 
found faith in the genius of our Ameri- 
can system. He has risen on many oc- 
casions to defend the cherished 
principles of our Constitution when they 
were being trampled upon by power- 
hungry political demagogs. While his 
people have been made the victims of 
political chicanery, he has always risen 
to their defense. 

Judge Davis is a dedicated American 
patriot. He is a man of convictions, with 
the courage and ability to put those con- 
victions forward. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that Judge Davis 
will not be with us next year, not only 
because of our warm personal friend- 
ship, but because America sorely needs 
his kind of statesmanship. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of 
knowing Judge Davis as a friend, and 
I hope that in years to come, he will visit 
us often in this Chamber. I am sure 
others will join in wishing for him and 
his family an abundance of God's rich- 
est blessings throughout their future 
years, 


Cinerama—Nicolas Reisini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
articles paying tribute to the genius 
and publie spiritedness of Mr. Nicolas 
Reisini, president and chairman of the 
board of Cinerama. Mr. Reisini is & 
friend of mine, but I do not speak of 
that friendship as I give him this proper 
recognition. It was my privilege a few 
weeks ago to see the first film created by 
Cinerama under Mr. Reisini’s leadership, 
“The Wonderful World of the Brothers 
Grimm.” Here, indeed, is a motion pic- 
ture in the finest traditions of the in- 
dustry, one with an emphasis on whole- 
some family entertainment and absent 
the cruelty, depravity, and eroticism too 
often associated of late with motion 
pictures. 

It is appropriate that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record reflect this respect for 
Mr. Reisini because he is about to be- 
come an American citizen, Born in 
Greece 56 years ago, Mr. Reisini has 
been an international traveler, a highly 
successful businessman, a respected 
financier, an imaginative inventor, and 
today known as a “movie mogul with & 
heart.” With all of these careers he has 
been, as a writer recently stated, a 
with a mission, He is determined that 
Cinerama, under his leadership, will be 
a voice all over the world for that which 
is noble in American life. His new 2 
“How the West Was Won,“ is in tha 
tradition. Mr. Reisini is today telling 
the story of America to millions 
people all over the world. He does ut 
without Government assistance but O 
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of a spirit of loyalty and dedication of “There are easier ways to make money,” process was left on the shelf, perhaps because 
the principles of his America. he admitted last week, but he professes to ol tear of change.” 


During this past Congress I introduced 
legislation to provide congressional and 
governmental recognition to those who 
have made significant contributions to 
the field of arts and letters in America. 
Congress has not as yet acted on this 
proposal. A Congressional Medal of 
Merit, however, is indeed warranted for 
the kind of significant contributions 
made by Mr. Reisini, and it is with 
Pleasure that I welcome him now as a 
fellow citizen of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that articles 
dealing with Mr. Reisini appearing in the 
April 1, 1962, issue of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune; the April 8, 1962, issue of 
the New York Times; the June 25, 1962, 
issue of the Washington Post; the July 
28, 1962, issue of Business Week; the 
August 13, 1962, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the September 10, 
1962, issue of the National Observer, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 1, 
1962] 
THE GREEK'’'S GOLDEN TOUCH ON CINERAMA— 
Nick REISINT'S WIbE, WIDE SCREEN 
(By Ken McKenna) 

If Nicholas Reisini were an actor he would 
Tequire a medium with the size and three 
dimensions of Cinerama to contain the scope 
of his performance. 

Being a mere businessman and president 
and chairman of Cinerama, Inc., he must 
Confine himself to a platform that usually 
Consists of the carpeted floor behind his 
Cluttered desk in a Manhattan office building. 

But the lack of theatrical trappings affect 
this Greek financier'’s style not at all. A 
heavy man of medium height, he is always 
On the move, even when sitting down. His 
arms. gesticulate, his roundish head bobs, 
his face flexes. One minute he is up and 
ruming for a paper or a photograph; the 
Next he is straining across his desk to stress 
& point of his story. 

HE'S COLOSSAL 

The Reisini voice—undeniably Greek and 
Prone to garbled pronunciation—is as active 
as the rest of him. Moving up and down 
With the drama of his conversation, it's like 
a musical instrument, a clarinet in the hands 
ot a far-out jazz musician. 

His performance, in the lexicon of the film 
World, is colossal. 

manner of Mr. Reisini’s talk, in fact, 
almost diverts the listener from its matter, 
is hardly fair. For the progress of 
als favorite company, Cinerama, Inc., in the 
2 since he took control rates full atten- 
$ In 1959, the company showed a loss of 
1. 09,000 after taxes; in 1960, his first year, 
turned a profit, and in the first 9 months 


- Reisini, at 56, has been compared to 
fellow countrymen as Aristotle Soc- 
Onassis and Stavros Niarchos, has the 
or touch for money that runs in the tens 
Millions. 
ieee main other financial interest, Robin 
ternational, does an annual volume of $150 
Million in import-export and international 
inance, and Mr. Reisini is sole owner. 
tin ae days, however, his impressive ener- 
are directed to the furtherance of Cin- 
a » & Company whose yearly sales are only 
vol ht percentage of Robin International 
8 Why the concentration on a rela- 
y minor property? 


be interested in making movies. He first 
went into the movie business in the 1930's 
in Manchuria where he operated a coal mine 
inherited from his grandfather, 

When he lost the mines during World War 
II, he came to the United States and started 
Robin International. 

After seeing Cinerama on Broadway in 
1954, he persuaded the company to allow him 
to set up distribution of Cinerama films 
abroad. As might be expected, the venture 
was highly successful for both parties. 

“I -never like to work for other people. 
I like to work for myself,” he observed, in 
explaining some of the reasons for his pur- 
chase of working control of Cinerama. 

As owner of more than 20 percent of 
Cinerama stock, he put to work some of his 
ideas for taking full advantage of entertain- 
ment possibilities in the wide, wide screen. 

He expanded the chain of theaters (59 
now operating and a total of 100 expected by 
July), invested in research to improve the 
Cinerama camera and exhibition facilities, 
and arranged for production of more films. 

“They're afraid of anything different,” Mr. 
Reisini said of his fellow moviemakers, then 
launched tangentically on a tirade about 
television and film executives who follow 
vulgar fads to win an audience. 

He would have no part of those acts of 
desperation that in movies take the form 
of sex and in television the form of violence. 

His movies, Mr. Reisini commented, will be 
good movies that will not embarrass anyone. 
He added with a wily Greek smile, “You 
can make a lot of money that way, too.” 

PACT WITH M-G-M 


To get his new Cinerama movies, he signed 
a partnership agreement with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer whereby each invested half the 
money for four pictures. Cinerama will dis- 
tribute them and profits will be split. 

Two pictures, “How the West Was Won” 
(a 20-star epic’costing $12.5 million) and 
“The Wonderful World of the Brothers 
Grimm" will be released this summer. 

Since they are the first Cinerama films 
with story lines, they will represent the con- 
sumer test of Mr. Reisini as a showman and, 
not incidentally, the future of Cinerama. 

A personality trait Mr. Reisini lacks is pes- 
simism. Another one he has in full supply 
is confidence. For him, the success of the 
films is foreordalned. 

“Not that I'm a genius,” he said modestly, 
“I don’t believe in geniuses, Sixteen hours 
work a day. That's a genius.” 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 8, 1962] 
PERSONALITY: THE DYNAMIC Man OF CINE- 
RAMA—REISINI BRINGS NEw LIFE TO MOD- 

ERN FILM CONCERN 

(By Sal R. Nuccio) 

The dynamic man behind the huge Louis 
XV desk was enthusiastically discussing 
Cinerama, but he might have been describ- 
ing himself. For he, too, seeks, by his very 
nature, to “induce audience participation in 
emotion, as well as in action.” 

The man, Nicolas Reisint, is president and 
chairman of Cinerama, Inc., owner of the 
wide-screen movie process. He relegates to 
second place his status as a world trader 
and financier. Moving swiftly about his 
spacious, oak-paneled office, the 56-year-old 
executive gathered illustrations, documents 
and objects that gave substance to his ac- 
count of the progress made in the 2 years he 
has headed the company. 

With a tremor in his voice, Mr. Reisini 
declared: 

“The only new thing the motion-picture 
industry had done in the last 35 years was to 
provide air conditioning. Cinerama long 
ago could have brought the industry to new 
heights. But, until now, this revolutionary 


When Mr. Reisini took over operation of 
Cinerama, Inc., in January 1960, it was a 
fragmentary and unprofitable organization, 
established in 1950 to make filming equip- 
ment. 

The first of the predecessor companies was 
the Vitarama Corp., formed in 1938 by Fred 
Waller, inventor of the process. 

The Cinerama Production Co., with which 
Lowell Thomas and Louis B. Mayer were ac- 
tive, made the films. The first, “This Is 
Cinerama," had a highly successful initial 
run in 1952. In Denver, a new Super Cine- 
rama theater in which the 146° curved screen 
covers the fourth wall, has been grossing an 
average of $10,000 a week, since it opened 
with the 1952 film on March 8, 1962. 

The Stanley Warner Corp. became producer 
and distributor of Cinerama movies, rights 
to all five of which were bought by Cine- 
rama, Inc., in 1959. 

In Cinerama’s first year under Mr. Rel- 


- sini’s guidance, there was a net income of 


$136,375, against a net loss of $108,672 in 
1959. The net income in the first 9 months 
of last year was put at $476,000. 

As part of Mr. Reisini'’s program, Cinermir- 
acle, a similar process, was bought. The deal 
included its only film, “The Windjammer,” 
bringing to six the stockpile of films. 

A contract was signed with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, under which that company and 
Cinerama are equal partners in the produc- 
tion of four films. The first, “The Wonder- 
ful World of the Brothers Grimm,“ starring 
Laurence Harvey, will open here August 8. 
This film, Mr. Reisini said, will establish 
audience participation in emotion, “refuting 
the argument that the process is only for 
good spectaculars.” 

TAKES ACTIVE PART 


The second film, “How the West Was Won,” 
with James Stewart, is expected to open late 
this year. 

Mr. Reisini takes an active part in produc- 
tion. Calls from Hollywood asking his ad- 
vice on technicalities are common. 

His interest in motion pictures began in 
Paris in 1927, when he saw Abel Gance's 
“Napoleon.” The film was made by using 
three cameras simultaneously, giving today’s 
wide-screen effect. While Mr. Reisini turned 
from time to time to this interest in the next 
30 years, his attention was held by quite 
unrelated enterprises. 

His education was financed by his grand- 
father, a European financier and industrial- 
ist, who had taken young Reisint from his 
native Greece at the age of 2, after his par- 
ents were killed during the Asia Minor 
Salonika uprisings. 

In 1933, Mr. Reisini, then 28, when to 
Manchuria to run a coal mine given to him 
by his grandfather. He turned an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise into China’s second larg- 
est coal mine. He also became distributor 
in China of such notable European films as 
“Mayerling,” with Charles Boyer. 2 

With the start of World War II, the Jap- 
anese took Mr. Reisini's mine. He then was 
in Shanghai until 1945, when he came to 
the Uhited States. 

Two years later, with money left by his 
grandfather, who died in 1943, Mr. Reisini 
bought an asbestos mine in California. 
Despite warnings from associates, he made 
his decision, based on his knowledge of 
mining and a hunch. That hunch parlayed 
his investment of about $350,000 to $4,200,- 
000, the price paid in 1959 by the Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Co. 

In this period, he was developing into a 
$150 million a year business an export-import 
and international finance company he 
formed in 1952. That concern, Robin Inter- 
national, Inc., deals in heavy commodities, 
especially Government surpluses. 
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_A man who enjoys living in the Old World 
tradition, Mr. Reisini resides with his wife 
and three children, aged 1 to 9, in a 14-room 
Park Avenue apartment furnished in the 
Style of Louis XIV. In his office, a blend of 
the Louis XIV and XV periods, there is a 
painting of “The Prophet” by Riberia, the 
17th century 8 master. 

It is in this Old World setting that the 
driving force behind the modern age's Cine- 
rama is generated. After Mr. Reisint first 
viewed Cinerama in 1954, he excitedly opened 
negotiations for a contract to export it. In 
the next several years, he spent $2 million 
on theaters in London, Tokyo, and Osaka, 
Japan; Paris, Rome, and Milan, Italy. 

Then, concerned with the lack of new 
Cinerama films, and convinced of the me- 
dium's great potential, he sought to acquire 
stock control of Cinerama, Inc, He now 
owns 600,000 of the 2,800,000 outstanding 
shares, with the balance held by 12,000 
stockholders. 

The drive to increase the number of the- 
aters (financed by exhibitors) has been ac- 
celerated. As of last Friday, there were 58 
theaters, half of them in the United States. 
When the Grimm's “Fairy Tales“ movie opens 
in August, 21 more domestic and 6 more 
foreign theaters will be ready. The plan is 
for 100, with 60 in this country, by year’s 
end. 

“The secret to success in this business, or 
any other business,” Mr. Reisini said, with 
a slam of his fist on the desk, “is in research 
and development.” 

A product of that research is a lens capable 
of filming and projecting in a 146° arc, eimi- 
nating the need for three screens, cameras, 
and projectors. Another is Itinerama, an in- 
flatable theater that seats 3,000 persons and 
can be transported by truck caravan. An 
improved version of the model tested in 
France is planned eventually for domestic 
use. 


Mr. Reisini, seeking to diversify within his 
company's field, pressed for a consumer cam- 
era, The product developed, a competitively 
priced, simplified still camera, revolves on a 
pistol-grip base, taking photographs of up 
to 360°. Manufacturing and marketing 
methods are being explored. 

“My grandfather gave me advice that has 
been my gulde,” Mr. Reisini said, his voice 

` softening. Don't try to be the richest man 
in the world, for you will always have Rocke- 
fellers and Morgans. Don’t try to be the 
strongest man in the world, for there will 
always be someone stronger. But have 5 
minutes more patience than your opponent, 
and you will be the victor.” 


[From the Washington Post, June 25, 1962] 
CRUSADER ARISES—CINERAMA Is GONNA Have 
“HEART” 

(By Philip K. Scheuer) 

Los ANGELES—Nicolas Reisini has been 
called the last of the old movie moguls; but 
since few people outside the business have 
heard: of him till now, he may well turn out 
to be the first of the new movie moguls. 
The reason more people haven't learned 
about Reisini is that he has been the be- 
hind-the-scenes operator in Cinerama. Now, 
with Cinerama emerging as a maker of dra- 
matic Super Cinerama features with MGM, 
Relsini has decided to emerge, too. i 

The late Louis B. Mayer used to astonish 
interviewers by announcing that what pic- 
tures needed was "heart"—a metaphor he 
drove home by beating his chest repeatedly 
on the larboard side. I even knew him to 
drop to his knees, tears actually filling his 
eyes and hands folding as if in prayer, in 
simulation of a little girl's innocence and as 
& more graphic illustration of what 
he meant by “heart.” 

Reisini, a massive gentleman of similar 
build, proved to be of much the same his- 
trionic persuasion soon after we met. He 
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didn't fall to his knees but he pounded his 
chest to demonstrate what movies today 
lack, and what “The Wonderful World of the 
Brothers Grimm“ will shortly provide; and 
then, to hammer home what is wrong with 
most of them today, slapped resoundingly 
at his underside. 

A crusader, no mistake. Veteran of 35 
years in the industry, mainly as a distributor, 
Reisini explained with oratorical pride why 
he had persuaded MGM to release “Grimm” 
ahead of “How the West Was Won.” “The 
financially minded studio wanted to show 
the most expensive one first—815 million as 
against $6 million. I said ‘No’ Why? My 
answer tells also why I think of Super Cine- 
rama as being something new, a revolution. 

How the West Was Won’ has names, 
stars, great movement; 80 percent of it was 
shot outside. This being a tremendous 
achievement, an epic, people looking at it 
will say, ‘Fine, we were sure Cinerama would 
excel in action’ * * * that kind of partici- 
pation. 

“I said, But will Cinerama give participa- 
tion in emotion—an actor communicating 
emotions which up to now Cinerama has 
never shown, a simple human story with 
sentimentality, a feeling of compassion to- 
ward the human situation, toward what is 
important today? 

“Today we are ashamed of it, of sympathy, 
of being touched. 

“Why were people all over the world at- 
tracted to the Cinerama travelogs? Au- 
thenticity; a man could see with his own 
eyes the truth as under a magnifying glass; 
even more than the eye could see, since 
many people said to me, I've been there 
but I didn’t see that.’ It is that challenge 
that I feel we have to show the world, that 
will be more apparent in The Brothers 
Grimm.’ 

“I am not interested only in grosses,” he 
added triumphantly. Do we or don't we 
bring something of a new, dynamic charac- 
ter to the world? In Super Cinerama, we 
have a technique appropriate to the space 
age.” 

Reisini has made his welght felt in other 
ways. In “How the West Was Won” a se- 
quence revealed Hope Lange coming to a 
bad end. “Out,” cried Reisini. In the same 
film, Jimmy Stewart is stabbed in the chest 
and his shirt front reddens with blood. 
“Out,” cried Reisini—and out, damned spot, 
it was. In “The Brothers Grimm,” a se- 
quence showed Claire Bloom, wife of one 
Grimm brother, nuzzling up to the other 
Grimm brother. “Out.” 

Why? “Cinerama audiences are 40 per- 
cent children; the rest are people who can't 
stand the kind of irritation that the in- 
dustry thinks—falsely—people want. This 
is the Industry that never spent any money 
on research that would Insure its tomorrow, 
and so planted the seeds of its own death. 
And what did it do about television? If 
you can't lick ‘em, join em. Is that a so- 
lution?" 

The space-age theater, Reisini envisions, 
has three walis; the fourth is the screen, 
wall to wall. “There is no proscenium; the 
audience sits with the actors.” The Warner 
Hollywood Theater is being renovated to con- 
form at a cost of $300,000. The goal is 100 
such theaters, worldwide. 

And they're being built; not with Cine- 
rama's money, but with exhibitors’. Nick 
Reisini is a most persuasive gentleman. 


[From Business Week, July 28, 1962] 

Crverama's Star Is RISING—UNDER THE ÅG- 

GRESSIVE DICON oF NICOLAS REISINI, 

THE COMPANY FormMED To Exrrorr a New 

Movie TECHNIQUE Is BEGINNING To SHOW 

PROFITS AND EVEN GREATER PROMISE 

For the 12 years of its existence, the for- 
tunes of Cinerama, Inc., have been charac- 
terized by wide-screen movies and narrow 
profits. 
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Cinerama developed the method of splash- 
ing movies across a screen 146° wide, 
but it relied on outsiders for production, dis- 
tribution, and exhibition. Five Cinerama 
travelogues, starting with “This Is Cine- 
rama” in 1952, have grossed around $125 
million, but Cinerama collected only modest 
royalties on box office receipts, plus some fees 
for technical work. Until 1961, earnings 
never topped $60,000 a year, and in 1958 and 
1959 the company lost money. Even when 
Cinerama bought the five films in 1959 from 
Stanley Warner Corp., it never knew how to 
exploit them. 

New boss: But an aggressive new manage- 
ment, led by a 58-year-old. Greek-born 
financier, Nicolas Reisini, is betting it can 
turn Cinerama into a moneymaker and per- 
haps chart some new paths for the belea- 
guered film industry as well. 

Reisini, a chunky, voluble dynamo, who 
has been exhibiting Cinerama films overseas 
since 1954, bought control of Cinerama, Inc. 
in early 1960 for $1.4 million. As chairman 
and president, he has revamped the company 
and edged it back into modest profitability- 

Cinerama earned $11,000 in 1960 and 
$336,000 in 1961, chiefly by finding new 
markets for its old films. In a financial coup 
of sorts, Reisini last year also renegotiated 
a $15 million loan agreement with Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, winning some im- 
portant concessions for Cinerama, All this 
commotion has caught the eye of investors. 
Cinerama’s stock rose from a low of around 
60 cents several years ago to $20 early this 
year, before settling at around $16. 

test: Reisini’s crucial test comes 
August 8 when “The Wonderful World of 
the Brothers Grimm”—first new Cinerama 
film in 4 years and the first with name stars 
and a story line—opens in 14 United States 
and Canadian cities. In mid-October, “How 
the West Was Won,” a second Cinerama nar- 
rative, opens in theaters overseas. By early 
1963, the two roduced by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc., and distributed by 
Cinerama, with costs and profits split 50-50— 
will be in 100 theaters. 

Cinerama’s future is riding on these two 
films. Reisini puts their cost at $27 mil- 
lion, including extra prints and preopening 
expenses. For Cinerama to get back its in- 
vestment and start earning a profit, Fred- 
erick E. Koehner, vice president and 
treasurer, estimates film rentals must toP 
$33 million. Even with tickets scaled from 
$1.25 to $3.50, that’s a big order. Ben Hur 
has brought back about $55 million for 
MGM, Gone With the Wind about $60 mil- 
lion, but relatively few films have 
$15 million. 

Rosy prediction: Reisini thinks he is al- 
most home free. He says both movies 
break even in a year or less, then pile uP 
more profits in coming years. Max E- 
Youngstein, hired this year from United 
Artists to act as Reisini’s executive vice pres- 
ident—and a candidate for the top spot at 
20th Century-Fox—predicts the films will 
take in $100 million to $150 million “by the 
time they're played out, if they're ever 
played out.” y 

The highly jealous movie industry, thoug®. 
is still dubious about what they regard as 
little more than a gimmick. Some think the 
flush of newness will soon wear off 
“new” Cinerama. 

Accomplishments: Yet even they think 
Reisini deserves some kudos for what he has 
already done with the company. In 2 
years he has: 

Wrapped up a deal with MGM—the first 
time a major studio had invested 
Cinerama. The agreement calls for at least 
two—and up to six more—MGM-produced 
Cinerama movies, in addition to the tw? 
alrecdy completed. 

Hiked Cinerama-licensed theaters from — 
in 1959 to 83 today, with a goal of } 
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theaters worldwide by early 
financed by exhibitors themselves. 

Prepared Cinerama for diversification. An 
inexpensive still camera that takes full 360° 
pictures will be marketed next year by 
a new subsidiary, with other consumer 
photographic products to follow. By 1964, 
according to Relsinl. sales of consumer prod- 
ucts should turn up in corporate earnings. 

Reisini’s moves become more dramatic 
when viewed against the backdrop of the 
movie business. The film industry has been 
in trouble since the end of World War II— 
a complex blend of problems including com- 
petition from television, mounting produc- 
tion and distribution costs, and the expen- 
sive “star” system. The result has been 
generally unstable earnings with sagging 
profits—or, as in the recent case of 20th 
Century-Fox, outright losses. 

The industry has countered by selling old 
films to television, turning toward more in- 
dependent productions, trading off real 
estate holdings for commercial development. 

There have been some bright spots, such 
as Robert S. Benjamin's and Arthur B. 
Krim's takeover of slipping United Artists 
Corp. 

Stress on purity: Reisini thinks he can 
pull off the same trick. The industry, he 
says, has forgotten how to create; “it has 
substituted sex and violence for inventive- 
ness.“ Reisini also scoffs at the idea that 
the bankers are ruining the movie industry. 
“I never saw a banker who was a frustrated 
movie producer,” he says. 

The cure, he says, lies in the type of films 
Cinerama will offer—‘“creative, wholesome 
stories enhanced by the super-wide-screen 
technique.” 

Mode in mogul: Reisini, in fact, appears a 
likely candidate for survival in the hurly- 
burly film industry. Cagey and tough, he's 
much like the movie moguls of yesteryear, 
yet he combines a technical and financial 
skill that some of them lacked. 

Reisini's acumen has been tested in a 
Career that includes running a Manchurian 
coal mine from 1933 until the war intervened 
and launching an export-import business in 
1951 (it represents American Cyanamid Co. 
in Yugoslavia) whose annual volume Reisini 
Places at $150 million. 

It's this sort of toughness that Cinerama’s 
Previous management lacked. 

I. FALTERING START 

The Cinerama process was developed in 
the 1940's, by Fred Weller, a former Para- 
Mount producer, but though Waller got 
some financial support, his company with- 
ered for lack of interest. 

New owner: In 1950 one of his backers, 

E. Reeves, head of Reeves Sound- 
Craft Corp., then a small 4-year-old elec- 
concern, picked up the dormant 
Operation for $1,500. Reeves, the developer 
ot Cinerama’s unique sound system, felt the 
Process had vast potential if it were devel- 
ee But he lacked the background 
it. 


1963—all 


Reeves, who concedes that he had no film 
industry experience, set up Cinerama as an 
engineering and licensing company. Then 
he brought together a new group of sup- 

, and “This Is Cinerama,” was released 
in 1952 by Cinerama Productions Corp. 

Ortly after, though, CPC ran into troubles. 

emascope and other film techniques were 
new competitors, And, when Cinerama Pro- 
ns had financing troubles, it sold out 

Stanley Warner Corp. 

Warner's deal: The Warner organization 
dot Justice Department approval to produce, 

bute, and exhibit Cinerama films for 5 

the Starting in 1953, and the next four 

velogs came from Warner. Reeves says 

ce s share averaged only about 5 per- 
nt of box office receipts. 
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Relations between Reeves and the Warner 
organization never ran smoothly. Reeves 
wanted better pictures and broader distribu- 
tion, while Warner officials felt they were 
doing a good pioneering job with a com- 
paratively new technique. This disagree- 
ment led Reeves to look for a way out, and 
he piled up about $1.8 million in cash by 
1959 with an eye toward getting Warner out 
of the picture. By 1959, when Warner's 5- 
year grace period was over, Warner’s was 
ready to sell the films, plus its Cinerama 
stock. 

Enter Reisini: Reeves teamed up with Rei- 
sini, still a successful oversea exhibitor of 
Cinerama films, to buy blocks of Cinerama 
stock from Warner. Reisini took 100,000 
shares, which he soon sold. 
~ “I never thought at that time in terms of 
running Cinerama,” he says, “but of protect- 
ing my interests.” 

Transaction with the Pru: To finance pur- 
chase of the five films in Warner's hands 
and to provide for future Cinerama movies, 
Reeves turned to the Pru. A transaction of 
this sort had the earmarks of a speculative 
venture for an insurance company, but the 
Pru was willing to lend Reeves money, at a 
price. t 

Reeves borrowed $3 million at 6 percent to 
buy the five films, The Pru also bought $3 
million of 6 percent secured notes and agreed 
to take another $6 million worth to finance 
purchase of additional equipment and the 
production of more Cinerama films. In re- 
turn, the Pru got warrants for 300,000 Cin- 
erama shares at $4 (about double the market 
price) and 15 percent of Cinerama’s pretax 
earnings through 1974. Once the first $3 
million loan was repaid, the Pru was to get a 
15-percent perpetual share of Cinerama’s take 
from the five old films. 

Virtually all of Cinerama’s assets were put 
up as security on the loans, and 25 percent 
of the unpaid interest and principal was 
guaranteed by Robin International, Inc., 
Reisini’s wholly owned export-import firm. 
In return, Robin International received op- 
tions on 300,000 Cinerama shares at 62.88 ½ 
a share, and Reisini suddenly assumed a 
dominant position in the company. 

Reeves found the conditions steep, but ex- 
plains: “We didn't have a very good position 
as far as dynamic progress was concerned. 
The Pru was taking a hell of a risk.“ 

Reeves pulls out: By the end of 1959, 
Reeves decided he preferred his own, by then 
successful el cs business to the film in- 
dustry. He sold 350.000 Cinerama shares to 
Reisini for $1.4 million. The price was 
above double market value, but Reisin! says 
it was enough to give him operating con- 
trol. He now has 23 percent of the com- 
pany’s stock and an option for another 5 
percent. 

Once in command, Reisini moved quickly. 
He hashed out terms of the deal with MGM, 
pushed Cinerama into film distribution, and 
launched a drive for new exhibitors. 

Reisini estimates $17.5 million is being 
spent by exhibitors to set up new Super- 
Cinerama theaters—21 already are built or 
planned in the United States and abroad. 
The exhibitors’ share of the take is 10 per- 
cent of box office receipts after deducting 
overhead. 

II. FINANCIAL HEALTH 


These new outlets have helped Cinerama's 
earnings. Volume went from $2.6 million 
in 1959 to $6.6 million in 1960, before dip- 
ping to $6.2 million last year. But Cinerama 
wound up with earnings of $336,000. 

Financial coup: With Cinerama in the 
black and MGM deal signed, Reisini finally 
tackled the Pru. 

Under the new agreement, another $6 mil- 
lion was made available to while 
the Pru is to get 15 percent of Cinerama's 
net on the two films it financed instead of 
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15 percent of pretax profits. The loan also 
was revised to give Cinerama more room for 
working capital, 

This spring, Cinerama repaid the first $3 
million loan ahead of time. 

Sidelines: Reisini obviously hasn't stopped 
yet. The Panoramic camera patented by 
Waller, but never developed (Reisini says 
he found the plans for it stashed away in a 
closet) will be handled by Cinerama Camera 
Corp., a newly created subsidiary. A manu- 
facturer, probably in Japan, will be picked 
this year and the camera Is slated for mar- 
keting by Christmas 1963. Other Cinerama 
ideas include a wide-angle home movie pro- 
jector and a single-lens motion picture cam- 
era for Cinerama films. Research is impor- 
tant to Reisini, who has spent over $4 million 
on research since taking over. 

Reisini also says he has plans for Cin- 
emiracle—a compatible, wide-screen process 
that Cinerama purchased for $1.25 million 
late in 1961. Cinemiracle’s assets include 
one film—*“Windjammer"—and Cinerama will 
pay off the purchase price from its film 
rentals. In a way, Reisini simply was gob- 
bling up a competitive nuisance. But he 
insists he will make additional Cinemiracle 
films. This acquisition eventually may pro- 
vide Reisini a way out of his deal with MGM 
if he decides to sever that tie. 

Doubts: This rush into new areas has con- 
vinced some people that Reisini is threaten- 
ing to spread Cinerama too thin. They be- 
lieve that Cinerama’s first job is to add more 
outlets for the two new films. 

Some financial men also think Reisini is 
trying to touch too many bases at once. In 
a sense, they think he already has assumed 
the air of the old-fashioned movie king who 
is confident-he can juggle any number of 
things at the same time. Relsini will have 
no part with such an argument. “Whoever 
stops creating today is dead the day before 
yesterday,” he says. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 13, 1962] 
CINERAMA Boss; MAN WITH MISSION 
(By Joe Hyams) 

Hol rwWwoop.— An interview with Nicholas 
Reisini, the man who now runs Cinerama, is 
not just an interview, it's a total e . 
To be with Mr. Reisini, a 56-year-old Greek - 
born citizen of the United States who speaks 
six languages and was a multimillionaire at 
23 from the development of Manchurian coal 
mines is to be enveloped in a verbal cloud 
of sentiment, emotion, volubility, and opti- 
mism for the future of movies. Optimism is 
an adjective long ago discarded in describing 
motion picture executives. 

Mr. Reisini first got into the movie busi- 
ness in 1952 when he was distributor in the 
Far East for the early Cinerama pictures. 
In 1960 he bought control of Cinerama, Inc., 
for $1.4 million, revamped the company and 
soon edged it back into modest profitability. 

During a recent interview with him at his 
suite in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel he was 
like a shirt-sleeved general receiving bulle- 
tins from the battlefield as telegraphed re- 
ports came in from the 14 cities where “The 
Wonderful World of the Brothers Grimm” 
opened simultaneously last Wednesday. 

Business was obviously good and Mr. 
Reisini, who is of medium height and heavy 
build, was very much the general as he out- 
lined the future and philosophy of his com- 
pany with dramatic gestures for punctuation. 

“The future of movies is unscratched,” 
he said. “In these two pictures (the other is 
‘How the West Was Won,’ which will be re- 
leased later this year) we have $21 million— 
$4 million of it my own money. We plan to 
make six pictures a year, but we are not 
gambling. 

“You know why? Because we are giving 
the public something they have not had for 
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years—the genuine experience. In my opin- 
ion, the intelligentsia of this country, the 
intellectual elite, has betrayed the people. 

“They have made cynicism the god and 
have made it an embarrassment to have any 
more a belief in sentimentality and being 
moved. If a tear is about to come out, it 
has to be laughed off. People are ashamed 
to be touched in the heart. 

“The intelectual elite has twisted sex and 
made it a cover for emptiness. If they have 
nothing to say on screen they bring in sex. 

“I am against anything sadistic, blood by 
fountains. If sex is not genuine it is not 
needed, and I am reluctant to have it in a 
Cinerama picture. 

“What has happened now is the public has 
revolted being presented by the elite, against 
the intellectuals, too. What we are doing is 
to appeal to something which has been for- 
gotten—the genuine experience. 

1 am a midwife who helps people by 
bringing out of the something they thought 
they didn't know how to express or had for- 
gotten. I am a midwife of ideas who will 
bring out the best in people. 

“Look at me, Joe, and don’t smile when 
I say this. I need people to sympathize. 
You may not agree with everything I say, but 
if you leave here feeling I am sincere, it's 
accomplished. 

“I have a mission and I am not afraid. 
I am obsessed by the possibilities of the fu- 
ture of movies. I tell you again, it is 
unscratched.” 


From the National Observer, Sept. 10, 1962] 
REIsINI BRIGHTENS THE PICTURE FOR CINERAMA 
(By Ben Kubasik) ; 

Chunky, Greek-born Nicolas Gregory 
Reisini, at 56, is the newest model of a 
major movie mogul. 

As chief stockholder, president, and chair- 
man of the board of Cinerama for more than 
2 years, Mr. Reisini (pronounced Ruh-zee- 
nee) seems single handedly to have set out 
to change the Nation’s—and even the 
world’s—moviegoing habits. 

Mr. Reisini’s first move in that direction 
came during the past month when 40 
theaters in as many American cities pre- 
miered “The Wonderful World of the Broth- 
ers Grimm,” the first Cinerama film to tell 
an intimate story rather than to serve as 
an expensive display for travelogs. 

And, beginning in mid-November, his sec- 
ond feature with a story, “How the West 
Was Won,” an epic-like film expected to fill 
better Cinerama’s height and breadth, will 
premiere in key capitals of Europe and Asia, 

Shortly after the first of next year, Mr. 
Reisini hopes to have “Grimm” in 60 Amer- 
ican cities and “West” in 40 sites abroad. 
It is his idea to relocate the two when their 
audience appeal at their original show points 
begins to decline. 


THE BIGGEST OF THE BIG 


Cinerama is the biggest of the wide-screen 
Movie processes in use today. Its wide, 
three-panel screen is arced so that it forms 
almost a half-circle. The purpose: To en- 
compass the normal peripheral vision of 
audiences, whose normal range of vision is 
said to be 120° to 150. On the aver- 
age, the Cinerama screen is 100 feet long by 
55 feet high. 

The outspoken Mr. Reisin! maintains con- 
fidently that his gigantic Cinerama will be 
about the only entertainment that will 
motivate people to leave their homes for 
an evening out in the future. 

Cinerama’s wide screens, he states, envelop 
audiences in “a total experience.” By using 
stories tailored to Cineramic proportions, he 
contends that audiences’ emotions and Imag- 
inations can be involved as they never were 
before in witnessing motion pictures. 

Until recently, Mr. Reisini stood almost 
alone in his enthusiasm for Cinerama, The 
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fact is, it is still considered by many in the 
film business as a gimmick that will soon 
dissipate what popularity it now has. 

But he meets such skepticism by decrying 
what he calls “bacward leadership" among 
his industry’s prime movers, and charges 
that “the only innovation in motion pic- 
ture exhibition during the past 30 years— 
outside of Cinerama—was air conditioning.” 
He considers Cinemascope and all the other 
wide screen processes, except Cinerama, that 
have been introduced since 1952 as picture 
postcards. 

Mr. Reisini contends that today’s movie 
emphasis on “sick sex and violence” is de- 
humanizing audiences, which he holds “are 
unable to identify with such coverups for 
emptiness.” It is his belief that audiences 
should “cocreate with what is being shown 
to them in a film, to complete and continue 
certain actions depicted on the screen, How 
can anybody expect a communion—a com- 
munication—between what is presented in 
a movie and the audience if it is outside the 
realm of warmth, tenderness, or genuine 
tragedy that most people can or have experi- 
enced?” z 

PRAISING THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


Besides blaming his own industry for mak- 
ing too much of subjects he considers taboo 
for his own films, Mr. Reisini also holds cer- 
tain film critics in contempt. He considers 
these critics part and parcel of “an intel- 
lectual elite,” hopefully quipping that they 
are “an increasingly ineffectual 
elite,” who too long have sold average 
audiences short. 

“The moment a film is incomprehensible 
these days, these critics are praising it,” he 
said. “The less they understand, the better 
they write about a thing, the more they are 
attracted.” ` 

Such volubility is rare in motion picture 
circles, but Mr. Reisini can afford to let his 
ideas be universally known. Head of Robin 
International, an import-export firm with 
an estimated $150 million annual volume, 
he says that he’s “in the movie business not 
for financial considerations, but for the love 
of it.” 

His film experience includes exhibiting 
Cinerama’s travelogs during the 1950's in 
London, Paris, Tokyo, and in Japan’s Osaka. 
But as far back as the 1930's, when he ran a 
Manchurian coal mine belonging to his 
grandfather, Mr. Reisini was distributing 
European films. His coal mining-film dis- 
tributing experience then came to an abrupt 
end when World War II came along and the 
Japanese interned him until 1945, at which 
time he decided to come to the United 
States. 

Two years later he bought an asbestos 
mine in California with $350,000 left to him 
by his grandfather. He sold the mine for 
more than $4 million in 1959. By then he 
had formed Robin International and was on 
the verge of taking control of Cinerama. 

Since becoming Cinerama’s mastermind, 
he has turned a money-losing operation into 
a profitmaking one. Cinerama’s previous 
owners made only minimal profits before they 
started showing losses after leasing their 
techniques to others for production, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition. . 

Mr. Reisini’s first move on taking control 
was to talk independent exhibitors into 
bullding or refurbishing their theaters to 
show Cinerama's old travelogs while they 
were awaiting his promised new Cinerama 
productions containing stories. 

Industry insiders were impressed by Mr. 
Reisini’s shrewdness and foresight in plan- 
ning to switch Grimm to Europe and Asia, 
and West to America at the most opportune 
time. 

But what really clinched their respect was 
his ability recently to sign two of United 
Artists most promising forthcoming produc- 
tions for Cinerama. One is producer-direc- 
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tor George Stevens’ forthcoming screen 
treatment of Fulton Oursler’s life of Christ, 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” The other 
is producer-director Stanley Kramer's slap- 
stick comedy, It's a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad 
World.” The former is due to go into 
Cinerama theaters early in 1964. “Mad 
World” will be ready for those theaters a 
year from now. 
THE ENTIRE FOURTH WALL 


What impresses the industry most about 
the Cinerama-United Artists deal is that it 
gives Mr. Reisini what Hollywood likes to 
call a “flow of product” for specially de- 
signed Cinerama showplaces. 

At this point, he wants to make certain 
that densely populated urban centers such 
as New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago have 
more than one Cinerama theater each. Al- 
ready, exhibitors in this country alone have 
spent almost $18 million building new thea- 
ters or refurbishing old ones to fit Mr. Rel- 
sini’s concept of the Cinerama screen as be- 
ing each theater’s “entire fourth wall.” 

In achieving what he has in so short a 
time, Mr. Reisini makes it clear that nobody 
speaks for Cinerama save him. When re- 
ports were published recently that screen 
versions of Broadway hits such as “My Fair 
Lady,” “Camelot,” and “The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown” were to be produced in Cin- 
erama, he became very angry. “At first, by 
timid people afraid of change, I’m being told 
Im overextending myself,“ said Reisini. 
“Now somebody else is trying to overextend 
me without my knowing anything about it. 
When there's a movie to be made in Cin- 
erama is when III want it made. Believe 
me, I'll be the first to know about it. And 
Ill announce it.” 

With the multi-million-dollar empire he 
is building and trying to hold together under 
Cinerama, it's easy to understand why he 
looks like a tightrope walker trying to juggle 
Cinerama-sized screens. 

His deal with United Artists provides for 
no production outlay on his part, though 
Cinerama will ge“ royalties on every ticket 
sold. 

With “Brothers Grimm” and “West,” Cin- 
erama and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, W. 
produced the two movies, split the $22 mil- 
lion production costs. Cinerama and 
M-G-M also plan td split the gross, which 
some industry experts estimate ultimately 
will reach well over $100 million. 

There are precedents for the possibility: 
The two biggest moneymakers of all time. 
“Gone With the Wind” and “Ben Hur“ have 
now amassed a combined gross of $115 mil- 
lion, with more to come. Cinerama's flve 
travelogs, at advanced admission prices simi- 
lar to those for today’s Cinerama story fea- 
tures, took in $120 million. ‘ 

It must be little comfort to Mr. Relsini that 
only a very few individual movies have 
earned even as much as $15 million, 
seats or not. But more and more people ars 

to see if he, a mixture of bombast, 
pride, and undoubted sincerity, can pull $ 
off. If he does, the movies, as people know 
them today, may never be the same. 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR- 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, this week the Nation o 
National Employ the Handicapped 
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Week, and we also celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
It is obvious that the President's Com- 
mittee has, in a decade and a half, 
helped the Nation to recognize that one 
of the worst forms cf discrimination is to 
deprive a person of his livelihood simply 
because he may have a handicap that 
most other persons do not have. But, 
as one editorial said last week, we should 
stress man's abilities not his disabilities. 
For this reason, this week's observance 
has special significance. It reminds us 
that wherever there is understanding, 
there is hope, and there can be progress. 
Editorials in the October 5 issues of the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post and the 
Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News make this 
Doint effectively. So does a column on 
October 7 by the distinguished columnist 
for the New York Times, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk. .I ask unanimous consent to have 
these articles reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
Oct. 5, 1962] 
EMPLOYING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

5 We have all read or heard the saying, 
Never underestimate the power of a wo- 
man.” Perhaps the same might be said 
about a properly trained handicapped em- 
Ployee who is able to work and who is look- 
ing for work. 

Why? The handicapped have proved 
themselves time and again to be safe, loyal, 
dependable employees. Furthermore, sur- 
Veys made al! over the country prove that 

e handicapped hold more than their own 
When it comes to on-the-job performance. 

During National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, October 7-13, let us re- 
Member that there are thousands of qualified 
handicapped men and women who want to 
Work, who want thé opportunity to prove 

lves. They want to contribute to 
Society and to their community. In short, 

y desire to be on the payroll, not the 

Public assistance roll. 
b special emphasis is placed on the 
-the-handicapped program during this 
Beek proclaimed by the President of the 
ited States, let us also remember that 
tobe 5 & year-round program and not one 
or taken out of the files in the fall, dusted 
105 und publicized for 1 week or so and 
Otten about for the next 51 weeks. It 
abiit ongoing program that stresses man's 
A ties, not disabilities. And for the hand- 
+ it adds up to independence, not 
pendence, 
pra survey by the U.S. Labor Department has 
Sefer that the handicapped have a work- 
bette. record which is equal to or slightly 
handi than the nonhandicapped, that 
ords capped workers have production rec- 
and equal to or better than the able bodied, 
asa the job absence rate of the handicapped 
ae is no higher than the able bodied. 
the d, once given the opportunity to prove 
mselves, the handicapped are loyal em- 
Ployees Th 
andic, ere is less turnover among 
PS Ae employees. 
© observe National Employ the Physi- 
8 Handicapped Week, let us resolve to 
op qualified handicapped applicants the 
we 8 they deserve. In this day when 
manpo make the fullest possible use of our 
wer, there is no valid reason for 
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depriving the handicapped of the opportu- 
nity to be a wage earner. 
[From the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News, Oct. 5, 
1962] 
EMPLOYING THE HANDICAPPED 


Sunday marks the opening of National 
Employ the Handicapped Week, which runs 
through Saturday, October 13. The week is 
proclaimed annually by the President and 
the 50 State Governors to focus attention 
on the fact that there are thousands of 
men and women with physical impairments 
who are capable of joining the Nation's work 
force in many kinds of employment. 

The newspapers of America long ago recog- 
nized the usefulness of handicapped people. 
Over the years newspapers have given jobs 
to persons who had the courage to rise above 
physical deformity or lack of normal facul- 
ties. Many newspapermen can testify to the 
high performance of such people. At the 
linotype machine and on the copy desk they 
have done well. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reports that 
surveys show the work-safety record of the 
handicapped to be equal to or slightly better 
than that of the nonhandicapped employees. 
It reports also that their production records 
are as good as the able bodied and that their 
job absence rate is no higher than others. 

Hiring handicapped persons is not an act 
of charity. Few handicapped persons want 
charity. They want only the chance to prove 
themselves and to make good in a job, 
Hiring them is good, sound business that 
helps everyone involved—the individual, the 
employer, and the community. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1962] 
JOBS FOR THE DISABLED—CHANGES IN GOALS 
AND ATTITUDES MARK ANNUAL EMPLOY THE 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Today marks the opening of annual Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, and with it the 15th anniversary of the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. 

The committee was started at the sug- 
gestion of President Truman and has en- 
joyed the personal support of hoth President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy. 

Last year the word physically was dropped 
from the committee’s title because of the 
committee’s increasing activity in employ- 
ment of the mentally retarded and the men- 
tally restored. 

A comparison of attitudes toward employ- 
ment of the handicapped 15 years ago and 
today shows the committee's effectiveness. 

EMPHASIS ON CIVILIANS 

Fifteen years ago its primary concern was 
the employment of disabled veterans. It 
still retains that interest, but today the 
civillan disabled are of far greater concern, 

Perhaps the most significant change in 
employment of the handicapped in the past 


‘decade and a half is that today we are 


successfully rehabilitating into employment 
disabled persons who were considered unem- 
ployable then. 

When the committee started, for example, 
there were few State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies that would consider providing 
services for a person with paraplegia, paraly- 
sis of the legs and lower part of the body. 

Although finding the right job for a per- 
son with a severe disability is still difficult, 
it is now commonplace to find paraplegics at 
work in all types of jobs. 

Even more difficult is the rehabilitation 
and vocational placement of quadriplegics 
(persons paralyzed in the body and all four 
extremities). Yet, they are finding jobs. 
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EDUCATION A FACTOR 


The majority ef quadriplegic patients are 
teen-agers and young adults who fractured 
their necks and backs in car accidents or in 
athletic accidents, especially diving, or, re- 
cently, in unsupervised use of the trampo- 
line. 

Because of their young age and the fact 
that young people today are far more apt to 
have a better basic education than prior 
generations had, these young people are 
excellent prospects for rehabilitation despite 
the severity of their disabilities. 

A followup study of 368 such persons 
served in one rehabilitation center showed 
that over half were employed to some degree 
and that one-third were in competitive em- 
ployment or self-employed on a full-time 
basis. 

Another significant change of the last 15 
years is our increasing recognition that the 
psychological and social adjustment of the 
handicapped person is frequently a far more 
important factor in successful job placement 
than the physical disability. 

This has become increasingly true as ma- 
chines have taken over more and more of the 
physical work previously done by man. 

PLACEMENTS DECLINE 


Due to the general business turndown last 
year, there was a decrease from 274,387 han- 
dicapped applicants placed in jobs in 1960 by 
the Nation’s 1,800 local employment secu- 
rity offices to 255,933 in 1961. 

Placement of disabled veterans, however, 
rose to 105,100, an increase of 5,000 over the 
previous year. 

The Veterans’ Administration has reported 
that as ef June 30, 1962, nearly 700,000 dis- 
abled veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict rave had vocational training 
under its auspices and have been placed in 
employment, 

The number of handicapped persons em- 
ployed by the Federal Government also in- 
creased from 4,706 in 1960 to 8,648 in 1961. 

A part of this increase came from the ap- 
pointment of 3,500 coordinators responsible 
for employment of the handicapped in each 
Federal agency. 

LEADERSHIP IMPORTANT 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped is a perfect ex- 
ample of the adage that any program is the 
mirror of its leadership. 

The long-time chairman, Melvin J. Maas, is 
a retired Marine Corps general who also 
served in Congress. 


He once disarmed a maniac on the House 
floor and received a Carnegie Silver Medal for 
heroism, 

Originally named yice chairman of the 
committee by President Truman, he was ap- 
pointed chairman by President Eisenhower 
in 1954. 

Blind since 1952, he has arthritis, diabetes, 
and has had three-fourths of his stomach 
removed. 

In the 100,000 miles a year or more he fre- 
quently travels promoting employment of 
the disabled, he does not refer to these 
handicaps. 

He gets a sure-fire response from an audi- 
ence, however, when he states he feels quali- 
fied to speak for the handicapped, because 
he is one of them, and then adds, “I've got 
false teeth.” 

His close colleagues point that two state- 
ments have dominated his life. One is, 
“There'll always be a United States of Amer- 
ica as long as there is a U.S. Marine Corps.” 
The second is, “It’s good business to hire the 
handicapped.” He himself is a dynamic ex- 
ample of both. 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have noted with interest the 
numerous articles and editorials in re- 
cent weeks dealing with the subject of 
congressional reorganization. The ques- 
tions raised are basic to the operation of 
this body in these times of peril and its 
ability to cope with the vast legislative 
problems coming before us. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 was a step in the right direction 
and brought about some needed reforms 
to the Congress. But it has been more 
than 17 years since the act took effect 
and much has taken place both at home 
and abroad to increase the workload of 
Congress and to make even more complex 
the day-to-day operations of the legisla- 
tive branch. 

I call to the attention of Members two 
recent articles which discuss this vital 
subject, one by Roscoe Drummond in the 
New York Herald Tribune and one by 
James Deakin of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

GREATEST NATIONAL NEED: CAPITOL'S 
REORGANIZATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINOTON.—The greatest national need 
in the United States today is not to get a 
man on the moon or to build an aquarium 
in the District of Columbia. 

These things are all right, and they are 
going to be done. But I submit that the 
frantic scramble of Congress to pass vital 
bills and appropriate vast sums of money in 
the last weary, out-of-breath hours of the 
tallend of the session reveals that the great- 
est need today is not for Congress to do some- 
thing about others, but to do something 
about itself. 

Congress is perilously near to losing its 
capacity to transact the public business. 

It has already lost the capacity to trans- 
act the public business carefully, respon- 
sibly, and efficiently. 

is losing power. It is losing 
prestige. It risks losing the confidence of 
the country. 

This isn’t just bad for Congress. It is 
bad for the country. It means that our 
very system of government—a government of 
balanced and coequal powers—is being al- 
tered by default. 

APPEAL RECALLED 

With all the earnestness and conviction 
of a deathbed confession, Republican Sen- 
ate floor leader, Kenneth Wherry, of Ne- 
braska, shortly before his passing some 10 
years ago, pleaded with his colleagues in 
these words: 


“The creaking machinery of Congress is 
sọ appallingly inadequate for modern times 
that free representative government is en- 


His plea has gone unheeded to this day. 
The present Democratic Senate floor leader, 
HusERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, has been 


ernization of Congress to keep it abreast of 
the requirements of the times is a continu- 
ing problem which demands continuous 
attention.” 


But Congress has been too busy to attend 
to itself. 
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It not only has not given continuous at- 
tention to the problem; it has not given it 
any attention—in 16 years. 

Since then a few things have happened— 
like the cold war, $90 billion budgets, an 
exploding population, the race into outer 
space, a Soviet satellite state planted in the 
Western Hemisphere—which make the care- 
ful, responsible, efficient transaction of the 
public business by Congress a matter of 
national survival. 

Congress simply isn’t doing its job. It 
is doing it less well every year. This can't 
go on much longer. 

Year after year new demands and heavier 
workloads are piled on the harried legislators. 
Congress has passed laws to streamline the 
machinery of the executive branch after ex- 
tensive studies by the two Hoover Commis- 
sions. 

What Congress needs is the equivalent of 
a Hoover Commission to modernize the ma- 
chinery of Congress. 

WILL IT BE ENOUGH? 


Something needs to be done. Something 
is going to be done. The only question is 
whether it will be adequate. 

Fortunately, two of the most influential 
Members of the House—Representatives 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, and CHET 
Howrrtetp, of California, have been working 
on a bipartisan project which can lead to 
wide-ranging reorganization of congressional 
procedures, practices, and rules. They have 
cae gag ge Fann a SR aSa TINE 
for reform. Mr. HOLIFIELD is chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Mr. 
Curtis is ranking minority member of the 
Joint Economic Committee. Few know the 
workings of Congress better than they do. 
They speak for many others on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Senator JOSEPH CLARK, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, has sponsored a resolution with 
bipartisan backers in both Houses to create 
a Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
Congress. There is obviously gathering sup- 
port for some kind of congressional reor- 
ganization, 

What Mr. Curtis and Mr. Ho.rrrerp have 
in view seems to me the orderly and well 
conceived approach to produce the best 
possible action. They want a thorough and 
detached study of legislative reform by spe- 
cialists in the functioning of Congress. This 
would provide the foundation for congres- 
sional consideration. 

should certainly pick the scholars 
to do this study, but it seems to me that at 
least a half-dozen of the big foundations 
would want to volunteer to contribute the 
funds to make it possible. 

Congressional reform is important enough 
to take the time to do it well. 


Drxlars IN Last CONGRESS RAISE QUESTIONS 
ON WHETHER RULES AND PROCEDURES ARE 
ADEQUATE—EIGHT MEMBERS CALL FOR Ex- 
TENSIVE MODERNIZATION—CURTIS AND HOLI- 
FIELD, IN SEPARATE ACTION, URGE THOROUGH 
Strupy 

(By James Deakin) 


The delays, squabbles, and frustrations 
that helped make this session of Congress 
the longest in 11 years have again raised 
serious questions about whether the rules 
and procedures of the National Legislature 
are adequate in a supersonic jet age. 

This session was the longest continuous 
meeting of the House and Senate since 
1951, when the Korean conflict kept Con- 
gress on the job until October 20. The 
snail’s pace this year, with no war or 
tional emergency in the picture, 
prompted Members on both sides of 
aisle to express grave doubts about 
mechanics of the legislative process. 

Pointing to the progressively later ad- 
journment dates Congress’ increasingly 
heavy and more complex workload and the 


na- 
has 
the 
the 
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growing tendency to sweep important legis- 
lation under the rug, a bipartisan group of 
eight Senators and Representatives intro- 
duced a resolution calling for extensive 
modernization of congressional procedures. 

At the same time, two House Members of 
widely divergent political outlook, Represent- 
atives THomas B. Curtis, Republican, of 
Webster Groves, and CHET HOLIFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of California, have been collaborating 
quietly on the same problem. They have 
concluded that a thorough study of Congress’ 
antiquated operations is badly needed. 

In introducing their resolution last month, 
the eight Democratic and Republican Mem- 
bers warned that Congress is approaching 
the point where it will not be able to meet 
its constitutional responsibility to legislate 
effectively in the national interest. 

“The improyement of congressional proce- 
dures is an urgent national need,” they 
declared. They noted that there has been 
no general revision of Congress operating 
procedures since the LaFollette-Monroney 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

“The volume and complexity of Federal 
legislation has increased enormously in the 
last 16 years,” the group pointed out. 
“Science and technology have involved the 
Congress in subjects unheard of in 1946. 
Two new States and fifty million additional 
persons are now represented in Washington.” 

The Members said that their resolution 
would be introduced in the next session. It 
calls for the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress, to 
make a study of needed modernization. 

Among the sponsors were the assistant 
Democratic and Republican leaders in the 
Senate, Senators HUBERT H. HUMPREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, and THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Republican, of California. Others were 
Senators JosEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
and Cram Enote, of California, Democrats; 
Senators JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Ken- 
tucky, and CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey, 
Republicans, and Representatives Henry 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, and Jonn V. 
Lrypsary, Republican, of New York. 

In the session, Senate Democratic leader 
Mke MANSFIELD, of Montana, who is also 
chairman of the Senate Rules Committee, 
said that he was convinced that some 
changes in the Senate's rules were needed. 
The Members of this Chamber, he declared, 
“waste an awful lot of time in useless 
debate.” 

The chief weakness in Congress’ proce- 
dures, as some Members see it, is that they 
encourage delay. Time-consuming techni- 
calities in the rules and the wide powers 
given to committee chairmen play into the 
hands of those who are not interested in 
legislating but in stalling, they argue. 

“I know not how better to describe our 
form of government in a single phrase than 
by calling it a government by the chairmen 
of the standing committees in Congress.” 
The proponents of streamlined procedures 
say these words are as true today as when 
Woodrow Wilson wrote them in 1885. 

In a memorandum prepared after months 
of discussion and study, Representatives 
Curtis and Horte cited this statement 
by Senate Republican Leader Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska shortly before his death 
in 1951: 

“Congress still labors under antiquated 
machinery and processes. This is more than 
a problem for Congress. It deeply affects 
the liberties and welfare of every individ- 
ual * * the creaking machinery of Con- 
gress is so appallingly inadequate for mod- 
ern times that free representative govern- 
ment itself is endangered.” 

Rather than introduce a resolution, CURTIS 
and Ho.trrerp are hoping that a private 
foundation will underwrite a thorough study 
of Congress procedures. They fear that un- 
less the groundwork for reform is carefully 
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laid, it will be doomed by the deep political 
divisions in Congress. 

During this session, the country was 
treated to a spectacle of delay and squabbling 
stemming, at least in part, from the old- 
fashioned machinery of Congress. About 
$99 billion in appropriations were held up 
for months by a feud between two octoge- 
Marian committee chairmen. 

The dispute between Representative 
ce CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and Senator Cart Haven, Democrat, of 

ma, involved the House's insistence on 

Originating appropriations bills. This long- 

argument flared up again later in 

the session when the Senate amended an 

appropriations measure by adding $25 million 

for farm research projects that the House 
had not considered. 

Both the time-consuming fights might 
have been avoided if the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees held joint hear- 

on proposed spending. The Reorganiza- 

tion Act of 1946 authorized such joint hear- 

by standing committees, to speed up 
work of Congress. 

Some joint Senate-House committees have 
been set up over the years for specific pur- 

, and several of them have been notably 
Successful, The standing committees, jeal- 
Ous of their prerogatives, have avoided this 

ure, however. 

The practice of authorizing projects in one 
bill and appropriating money for them in 
another further contributes to delay. Each 

ber usually holds hearings on each bill. 
As a result, members of the President's Cab- 
inet and other high-ranking administration 
Officials normally must testify four times on 
the same proposal. 

In the House, the chief roadblock remains 
the Rules Committee under Chairman How- 
ARD W. Smiru, Democrat, of Virginia. At the 

g of this Congress, three new mem- 
bers were added to Rules in an effort to break 
Smirx’s hold over legislation. The results 
Gid not live up to expectations. 

The eight liberal Democratic members did 
not force Smrra to call more frequent meet- 
ings, although they had the votes to do 80. 

e Rules Committee still has no regular 
Meeting day and convenes only on the call 
Of the chairman, although the 1946 act re- 
Wired all standing committees to meet at 
least once a month. 

Ose who oppose any move to reduce the 

of the Rules Committee argue that 

the committee is a pressure vlave that often 
waves House Members from having to vote 
on Politically popular but unwise legisla- 
tion, and that other procedures are avail- 
* if the House really wants to get a bill 
thee floor. The procedures they cite are 
day discharge petition and calendar Wednes- 


wont difficulty involved in using calendar 
Hodnesdag successfully was illustrated in the 

‘OUse’s 1960 action on a depressed areas bill. 
QPPonents of the measure used up 5 hours 
1 Procedural delaying tactics, including 

Tolicalis. On an earlier fair employment 
Practices bill, opponents delayed matters for 

hours with seven rollcalls, three quorum 
and six teller votes. 
x Under the calendar Wednesday procedure, 
« bill cannot be passed unless it reaches the 
ous question” (voting) stage on the 
ag legislative day that it is brought up. 
© committees are called in alphabetical 
dane giving opponents a wealth of oppor- 
ap for delay by calling up measures 
proved by other committees. 

i ince the discharge petition procedure was 
én up in 1910, only two bills have been 
diet through this method. Of the 790 
1956 ae Petitions filed between 1924 and 
Of ei, nl 29 obtained the required number 
Signatures. 

With these and many other outmoded pro- 

Ures in mind, Senator Crank has sub- 
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mitted five specific proposals for changes in 
the rules: 

1. All standing committees would be re- 
quired to act, affirmatively or negatively, on 
all legislative recommendations submitted 
by the President prior to July 4 of each year. 

2. The Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees would be authorized to hold 
joint hearings on all appropriations bills, 
and each committee then would initiate 
action on half of the spending measures. 

8. Members of each standing committee 
would choose the chairman of the committee 
by secret ballot at the beginning of a new 
Congress. This would eliminate the seniority 
system of choosing chairmen, Of all the 
proposals, it is least likely to be adopted. 

4, Committee chairmen could not serve 
in that capacity beyond the age of 70. This 
proposal also has little chance of adoption 
in the foreseeable future. 

5. The Senate Finance Committee would 
be relieved of jurisdiction over social secu- 
rity and tariff legislation, which would be 
given to the Senate Labor and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, respectively. This sug- 
gestion likewise will get nowhere as long 
as Senator Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
is in Congress. 


Jersey Students Answer Red Slur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on October 9, when the new 
nation of Uganda was celebrating its in- 
dependence, students at Glassboro State 
College in New Jersey participated in a 
program to honor the same occasion. 
These students and their faculty advisers 
have been at work for months planning 
this observance and participating in 
practical programs to help citizens of 
the new nation. Their spontaneous act 
of friendship to Uganda is one of the 
most heartwarming people-to-people ac- 
tions I have heard of; I think that the 
citizens of New Jersey and of the entire 
Nation can be proud of the splendid ex- 
ample these youngsters have set. 

Articles in the October 7 issue of the 
Newark (NJ.) Star-Ledger and the 
Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post describe the 
work at the Glassboro campus and this 
week's observances. I ask unanimous 
consent to have them reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, Oct. 7, 
1962] 

JERSEY STUDENTS ANSWER RED SLUR— GLASS- 
BORO COLLEGE COLLECTS BOOKS FOR UGANDA 
(By William T. Keough) 

Students from New Jersey’s tiny Glassboro 
State College were mildly outraged when a 
Russian told them to their faces the United 
States was so decadent it could no longer 
inspire underprivileged nations. 

On a field trip to the United Nations last 
April, the 30 members of Glassboro’s Inter- 
national Relations Club met the Russian U.N. 
aid. During the bus ride back to school, 
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the students talked about his biting remark 
and what they could do to prove it wasn’t so. 
As the bus rumbled through the pine wood 
of South Jersey, “Operation Uganda” was 
spawned. 
SOON TO BE FREE 


Uganda, a British colonial territory 
straddling the equator in East-Central 
Africa, gains its independence Tuesday. Its 
6.7 million inhabitants are largely illiterate, 

A gift of books and school furnishings 
would be appropriate for the newest of Afri- 
ca's emerging nations, thought Marius Liy- 
ingston, the cigar-smoking adviser to Glass- 
boro’s International Relations Club. 

The idea caught on fast on the Glassboro 
campus, a onetime peach and apple orchard, 
and has spread to the townspeople of Glass- 
boro, civic organizations throughout New 
Jersey, and to other schools. 


CREDIT TO PROFESSOR 


In the basement of the Glassboro Theater, 
there is a mountain of books—40,000 of 
them. Seventy-two used school desks are 
being refurbished in a nearby garage. They 
will soon be shipped to Uganda along with 
blackboards, maps, and other school sup- 
plies. Some Glassboro students may go to 
Uganda in the future as teachers. 

If, in fact, the United States is decadently 
disinterested in the world’s backward na- 
tions, the people in the south Jersey town 
haven't got the word. 

Livingston, an associate professor of social 
studies with an abundance of nervous energy 
and a taste for bow ties, has been given most 
of the credit for the project by the students 
and faculty members working with him. 

“He works about 20 hours a day on Op- 
eration Uganda,” said club president Wil- 
liam Kanouse, a 19-year-old junior English 
major from Glassboro. 

“I don't think his wife knows what he 
looks like any more.” 

Helping combat illiteracy in Africa wasn't 
a new idea for Livingston. In 1957, when 
he taught history at Pennsbury High School 
in Yardley, Pa., he organized a student club 
which sent some 26,000 books to the then 
new African nation of Ghana. 

STUDENTS EAGER 

Glassboro students took to Operation 
Uganda in a big way. Local theater owner 
Clayton (Duffy) Platt gave them permission 
to use the theater basement to store the 
books. 

Platt, who is a borough councilman, liked 
the idea so much he gave the students a 
small pickup truck which they painted fire- 
engine red with a sign on its side, “Uganda- 
mobile.” 

The Ugandamobile has been all over south 
and central Jersey collecting books from 
schools, libraries, private individuals, and 
colleges. 

ROTARY CHIPS IN 

The students couldn’t afford to insure it 
for a male driver, so sophomore Carole Lepo- 
rati, 18, of Oak Valley, has become the official 
truckdriver for the project. 

The New Jersey Rotary has promised the 
students 1,000 books from each of its 60 clubs 
throughout the State. ` 

Governor Hughes has proclaimed Tuesday 
as Uganda Independence Day in New Jersey. 

A map firm has donated $300 worth of 
maps for the project. Fifty book publishers 
have promised 2,000 new books among them 
for Uganda. 

The Gotham Manufacturing Co., of New 
Rochelle, N.Y., donated enough new black- 
boards to equip 10 classrooms. 

Theater owner Platt has made a deal in 
which to allow students to sell tickets to 
certain movies, and he splits the take 50-50 
with them. 

The Hunt Bros. circus will put on a 
benefit performance for the project tomor- 
row in Burlington, and will lend its big top 
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for the Uganda Independence Day celebra- 
tion In Glassboro the next day. 


FOURTEEN ENVOYS TO ATTEND 


Fourteen African Ambassadors will attend. 
A tape-recorded message from Uganda Prime 
Minister Apollo Obore will be played and 
Glassboro students will speak by telephone 
to Uganda officials in Africa. 

The Uganda Ministry of Education has 
asked the U.S. Government to ship the books 
and the African-American Institute of New 
York will transport the other school supplies 
to Uganda. 

Plans are still tentative, but Glassboro 
hopes to send several June graduates to teach 
in Uganda, 

Betty Bowe, 21, a social studies senior from 
Glassboro, as assistant director of the project 
under Livingston, has been to Washington 
three times to confer with Ambassadors and 
the State Department on the project. She is 
the daughter of Glassboro Mayor Joseph 
Bowe, who helped contact Governor Hughes 
and the New Jersey Congressman about the 
independence celebration. 

Dr. Jesse C. Kennedy, a grey-templed asso- 
ciate social studies professor, is working with 
four other faculty members on the project 
steering committee. 

“I'm sort of a front man,” Kennedy says, 
“We're constantly getting calls from service 
clubs that want to hear about operation 
Uganda and I make about two or three 
speeches a week.” 

“We're all making speeches,” Miss Bowe 
said. “Everybody wants to hear about it.” 


[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
Í Oct. 6, 1942] 
GLASSBORO STUDENTS ANSWER A CHALLENGE 
From A COMMUNIST 


(By Nanda W. Haynes) 


How do American youths react today to a 
challenge? 

One of the best examples is found at Glass- 
boro State College where the International 
Relations Club has launched an ambitious 
project to help the new African nation of 
Uganda, 

The project began in February after the 
club paid a visit to the Soviet mission to the 
United Nations. The students received a 
lecture from a Russian attaché giving the 
reasons the Soviet Union would prevail over 
democracies. The attaché told the group 
that U.S. youth was decadent and not able 
to rise to the challenges presented by the 
emergence of underdeveloped nations. 

QUICK DECISION 

Reacting to this taunt, the students decid- 
ed in the bus on their way back to Glass- 
boro, to prove him wrong. The original plan 
was simply to collect and ship 50,000 books 
to supply Uganda's schools with texts and 
library books. 

But as enthusiasm grew so did the plans. 
The students began to write to businesses 
asking for contributions of books, money, or 
classroom equipment. And the response was 
encouraging. 

Soon the club had promises cf 10 class- 
rooms of desks, chairs and maps. Reference 
books were offered by publishers. Donations 
came in from businessmen and schools from 
all over the East began sending texts and 
used equipment. It is now hoped that eight 
students and two professors may accompany 
the books and equipment to Uganda when 
they are sent next June. 

SHOWS TO HELP 


Benefit performances are being planned 
throughout the year to ald Operation Ugan- 
da. The latest of these is a benefit perform- 
ance featuring Hunt Bros. Circus Mon- 
day afternoon and evening, Hunt Bros. 
also has donated the use of its circus tent 
for the Tuesday independence day celebra- 
tion to be held on the college campus. 
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The ambassadors from 25 African nations 
will be among the guests of honor for the 
celebration centered around Uganda Ambas- 
sador Apollo Kironde. Activity is brisk at 
the college in preparation for the big event 
which is now only 3 days away. 

ARTISTS BUSY 


Art majors are busy painting facsimilies of 
the African flags to decorate the tent and 
campus, while in Pitman Mrs. Helen Stoudt 
finishes up the real thing. She volunteered 
to make the first Uganda flag and there are 
plans for it to be given to the government 
of this new nation after its use in the cam- 
pus ceremony. 

Uganda is a unique country in the heart 
of Africa, It is very proud of the fact that 
it has no color bar. The plains and forests 
abound with elephants, gazelles, zebras, lions 
and leopards. Through Uganda—from the 
Mountains of the Moon to Lake Victoria—the 
people have a thirst for knowledge and edu- 
cation intensified by their approaching in- 
dependence, 

Glassboro students are extending a help- 
ing hand across the world. 


Address by George M. Smith to North 


Texas Credit Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most rapidly growing financial in- 
stitutions in the world today is the credit 
union movement. It not only is a grow- 
ing force in our country, but in many 
other parts of the world as well. 


On International Credit Union Day, 
George M. Smith, personnel director of 
the East Texas Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 
of Dallas, Tex., gave the following ad- 
dress to the North Texas Chapter of 
Credit Unions in a meeting at Texarkana 
Junior College. Mr. Smith makes a pen- 
etrating analysis of an area that is too 
often overlooked, the benefits received by 
Management when a firm’s employees 
organize a credit union: 


CREDIT UNIONS FROM MANAGEMENT'S 
VIEWPOINT * 


I have asked myself what I could say to a 
group such as this, a group made up of 
people like yourselves, folks who work in 
credit unions every day, people who know 
far more about credit unionism than I. To 
try to bring you a message of instruction 
on what a credit union is, would be like try- 
ing to explain an orbit around the earth to 
John Glenn and the other astronauts. 

I can tell you, with assurance and convic- 
tion, what a credit union means to a com- 
pany. Perhaps I can give you some insights 
through the knothole in the fence to the 
other side—management's side, and share 
with you the feelings of management about 
their credit union, 

I must say at the outset, however, that our 
own credit union is a very special source 
of pride to us at East Texas Motor Freight. 
My remarks will, of course, be based largely 
on management's experience with the ETMF 
Employees Federal Credit Union, although 
from my contacts with other management 
people, I am well aware that my feeling is 
pretty universal. 
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A credit union gives employees a common 
identity along with their feeling of being 
a part of the company. This is important 
to the success of a credit union, for the 
members realize that their fellow employees 
and their families, and only those people, are 
members, save together, and for provident 
and productive purposes borrow from the 
collective assets. Only members may be 
shareholders; only members may borrow. 

We consider our credit union an employee 
relations asset, a means by which our com- 
pany is made more attractive to prospective 
employees. We take advantage of this bene- 
fit at very little cost, when compared with 
the results obtained. Let's look at what we 
gain and what the employees who are mem- 
bers gain. 

In conducting orientation interviews, we 
tell employees that their personal lives and 
problems should not get mixed up with their 
jobs. A man or woman who has money 
problems cannot help but be less productive. 
It takes energy to worry, energy that could 
be spent and should be spent doing a bet- 
ter job. The credit union takes a great deal 
of the burden off of the employee. He can 
do a better job. 

Did you ever walk up to someone who was 
so engrossed in his work that when you 
spoke or he noticed you he jumped? We all 
have. Worry can take your mind off your 
work too; and all of us know it. Many in- 
dustrial accidents happen because employees 
aren't keeping their mind on their work. 
Could be that in many cases the man's home. 
money problems are at the bottom of the 
trouble. There's not one of us here who 
could say that an industrial accident doesn't 
add to the problems of both the employees 
and the employer. Peace of mind is so im- 
portant; we all work for it; credit unions 
help members achieve it. 

For the most part the personnel depart- 
ment in any organization catches most of the 
credit inquiries and complaints. In years 
past from 5 to 10 percent of our calis 
verifications of employment by loan 
panies, or from stores who had sold 
chandise on credit and weren't recet 
expected return. Many of these stores 
our shipping customers and I've 
the squeeze play of “I would hate 
your company lose our account 
the poor credit record of one of 
ployees.” Incidents like these 
our time, the employees’ time and 
company money. We found that 
being set up by these sources as a 
agency. Only Uncle Sam can 
nishment in the State of 
think others won't try. In the past 
we haven't had 25 calls like these sin 
credit union stepped actively into the 
ture and more and more employees became 
members. 

The company saves another way, too. All 
of us have emergencies from time to time. 
Without a credit unlon to refer employees 
to, companies find themselves in the loan 
business. And that’s not what they're in 
business for. Not only is the employee p 
at a disadvantage in having to bring his 
personal, financial problems to the manage 
ment; but management is burdened with 
the responsibility of making fair and equi- 
table decisions for all comers, and 
that's not management's chief responsibility- 

Now, what does management have to do 
in order to gain these and other advantages? 
First, they must lend thelr name and sup” 
port to the credit union. And believe me, 
the more actively the management sup 
and encourages the credit union, the grea 
will be its rewards, often manifold from the 
amount of effort expended. Usually 
Management tes one executive 
have the responsibility for credit 
liaison, I am proud to hold that job in our 
company. It has been one of the riches 
and most rewarding activities in my career · 
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Let me give you some idea of how our credit 
union got its start. I think our case is pretty 
typical. 

Our credit union started in 1952 in Tex- 
arkana under a State charter with literally 
handful of employees with an ideal and a 
dream. Its beginning was, to say the least, 
modest. At first, membership was confined 
to the Texarkana terminal. That was not 
to last long however, not in our business. 
You know, we have a saying in our industry: 
Our grapevine works better than our tele- 
type circuit and produces a lot more infor- 
mation. If you want it known at the end 
Of the line, tell one of our road drivers, it 
Won't take long. 

Drivers who came into Texarkana wanted 
to become a part of the organization. They 
Were taken in as members. Pretty soon the 
personnel at other terminals wanted in and 
60 they joined. At first, all deposits were 
in cash. The need soon arose for a better 
method. That is when we were approached 
tor payroll deductions. Up to this time we 
knew the credit union existed but did not 
take a really active part in its support. We 
agreed to payroll deductions. That was the 
beginning. In 10 years we've gone from 10 
to 1,200 members, from State to Federal 
Charter and from one State of operation to 
Six, Our payroll deductions have grown 
from a few hundred dollars a month to last 
Month's alltime high of $91,000. The credit 
Union’s total assets now exceed $1,200,000. 
And ladies and gentlemen, that is big busi- 
Ness. 


At first all services were volunteered. 
ere was a time when the volunteers were 
about to quit because the membership and 
deposits had grown so that it was impos- 
sible to keep the credit union running and 
do a full day's work, find any time for fam- 
ily to say nothing of never sleeping. It was 
then that the credit union through ET 
employee and credit union treasurer, H. W. 
Ppie, and with management’s encourage- 
Ment, hired its first full-time employee. 
And bless her heart, Neva Humphries was 
literally the answer to a maiden's prayer. 
It's dedicated people like Neva Humphries 
and Harold Tippie, paid or not, that make 
credit unionism. From the three full-time 
employees in Texarkana and one full-time 
employee in Dallas to the members of the 
board and other committees who work 50 
tirelessly in the interests of the members, 
this personnel director’s opinion, there's 
Rot a better spirited and capably managed 
Credit union anywhere. 
What else does management do to encour- 
age and support credit unions? Where 
we have furnished office space and 
Oce machines and have given employees 
Paid time from their jobs to work for the 
Credit union in our terminal locations. 
Management has helped with direct mail 
Sdvertising campaigns, used our IBM equip- 
Ment for lists and statistical studies and in 
Beneral been of every encouragement pos- 
sible, for we know that we will receive more 
benefit than the energy we expend. At 
n it is a matter of company policy that 
O member of the executive staff may hold 
“ny elective or appointive office in the credit 
talon; This the employees’ credit union— 
wo te—and not ours. We will assist where 
© can, but that only. 
the credit union grew in stature they 
ranted and expected to be on a self-support- 
Z basis. They are. They own all of their 
el equipment and pay their own way first 
an. As a matter of fact, they're getting so 
ca lent I'm feeling a little useless in my 
Pacity of Halson. 
ee told you some of the things that we, 
ang unagement get out of the credit union 
What we put in. Let's look at the most 
the pee part of this picture—at some of 
1 den ents Management views that you and 
erive as employees of a company and 
bers of the credit union. 
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First, we have a ready source of thrift. 
Many of us never had a savings account be- 
fore we joined a credit union. No matter 
how small the amount, that money in the 
bank feeling can’t be beat. Through pay- 
roll deductions, we can saye something out 
of each check, taken first before other obliga- 
tions. Savings are security. Savings, the 
credit union way, are also life insurance. 

Let's face it, all of us have problems; 
money problems. Any of us can approach 
one of the credit union representatives. 
There is a solution, no matter how difficult 
the problem. And yet we can maintain our 
dignity and self-respect by working through 
our problem with the credit union repre- 
sentative whose responsibility to us and to 
the other members is to render this kind 
of programed assistance to make our credit 
work for us, Whether the need is for a boat 
for pleasure, a new car for the family, medi- 
cal expenses that the hospitalization didn't 
cover or for any other provident or produc- 
tive purpose, the credit union stands ready 
to assist its members to improve their stand- 
ard and to find a way to solve their needs 
or wants safely and at a low cost. 

Working in and for a credit union is ex- 
cellent business and managerial training. 
Many companies look to their credit unions 
as a source for promotable people into posi- 
tions of higher management responsibility. 
Credit union training is invaluable. 

I would like to share four often under- 
stressed points with you as food for thought 
in your future dealings in your credit unions. 

First. Tell more of the story on interest 
to your members. Make sure they under- 
stand what interest is. Make sure that they 
understand the difference between bank in- 
terest and credit union interest, that through 
the credit union they pay interest only on 
the money they are still using, not on money 
they have already repaid. More education 
needs to be done along these lines. 

Second. The biggest criticism of credit 
unions (and there are very few) is that it 
may sometimes be too easy to borrow from 
a credit union. Loans may be made on un- 
wise purchases and therefore not really help- 
ing the member; or, loans made to poor risks 
who would not continue repayment of their 
loan if they were to leave the company. 

Third. As credit unions become larger, 
there is a tendency to lose the personal 
touch. Remember that every member, every 
borrower is an individual. To him, his prob- 
lems are most important. Do not minimize 
the role of personal service in credit union 
dealings. Just remember how glad you were 
to have a new member or borrower during 
the early, struggling days. Never lose sight 
of the individual. 

Fourth. Place more emphasis on estate 
savings planning. Borrow instead of with- 
draw. Too often this important and valu- 
able asset of the credit union movement is 
overlooked. Cite some examples if you must, 
to convince your borrowers and members of 
the value of estate planning and borrowing 
rather than withdrawing. Here's a good ex- 
ample. One of our members had a clear 
$2,000 savings account. Last March he 
wanted to withdraw $1,200. He borrowed in- 
stead, using his shares as collateral. In 
August he repeated for $800 more. When he 
died in September at the age of 37, his $1,500 
loan balance was paid off and his shares were 
doubled. His widow has a clear loan and 
$4,000 instead of a clear loan and no savings 
of significance. As you know, the loan and 
share insurance is free to the member. This 
is real service to a member by a credit union 
and is often overlooked. 

You might even try encouraging your 
savers to borrow outright, put the money in 
shares and repay the loan. Compute the 
difference between the loan interest and the 
share dividends. It's the cheapest kind of 
life insurance you can buy. 

Each of us has a goal in life. One of the 
most rewarding experiences any of us can 
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have is in being of service to our fellow man. 
Being in and serving a credit union is that 
kind of rewarding experience. It is for that 
reason that I am proud to have at least 
some small part in the wonderful work you 
are doing. Thank you so much for having 
me. 


Soul Searching in the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion has concluded a 2-day hearing in 
Newark, N.J. Forty-five witnesses tes- 
tified. They described progress, and 
they also described lags in progress. 
From their testimony the entire Nation 
learned of conditions that must be over- 
come if we in New Jersey are to say with 
any degree of certainty that equal rights 
pertain to all in our State. 

The hearing was memorable and his- 
toric because, I believe, it opened the 
way for new, objective thinking about 
civil rights in our State. I was happy, 
too, that this hearing took place in the 
North, because I believe that the North 
must do much to set its own house in 
order, even while citizens of the North 
concern themselves with injustices in 
other parts of the Nation. 

In other words, the hearing has accel- 
erated the soul searching which must 
take place in communities and States 
before anyone can really be certain that 
an honest effort is underway to protect 
and enhance the rights of all its citizens. 

An editorial in the September 16 issue 
of the Sunday Star-Ledger, Newark, 
N.J., was written in this spirit of objec- 
tive concern. It is worthy of study, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLEAR CHALLENGE 


Historically, civil rights in this country has 
been a complex problem that has been nag- 
ging the conscience of right-thinking citi- 
zens and public officials for longer than most 
like to remember. 

For many it has been a hair shirt that 
has rubbed the wrong way for decades. They 
wear it without grace. 

For others—men and women of reason— 
it's a searing social problem that violates 
human dignity. It has plagued these United 
States for too long, and these people want 
to do something about it. $ 

Racial tensions are often associated with 
the South, where the roots of hatred and 
distrust are deep, nurtured by the bloodied 
soil of the Civil War. 

That war not only geographically divided 
our then young Nation, but it spawned 
warped intellects that categorized the Negro 
as a second-class citizen. 

But the South has far from a monopoly 
on racial prejudice. The North and other 
parts of the country have their share, too. 
It may not be as brutally frank, but the 
refined version of discrimination in these 
areas is also hurtful. The intent is the 
same, even though it is not as widespread 
or as brutal. 
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Tt was against this background that a 2- 
day hearing was conducted in Newark by the 
US. Civil Rights Commission on racial prob- 
lems in this area. 

After hearing 45 witnesses from the fields 
of employment, housing, education, and ad- 
ministration of justice, the Commission 
hopefully concluded that headway is being 
made in the Newark metropolitan area in 
recognizing racial problems and planning for 
their solution. 

This finding has a familiar ring. It’s been 
heard many times before and will, no doubt, 
be heard many times again. 

The problem is complicated and trouble- 
some. There are remedies, of course, at law, 
going all the way up to constitutional guar- 
antees. But there is as yet a law to be 
drafted that will eradicate deeply ingrained 
emotional prejudices. 

One on member, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, dean of Harvard Law School, appar- 
ently was very conscious of this phase of the 
problem. 0 

“Great forces are trying to do a difficult 
job,” said Dean Griswold. “We shouldn't 
delude ourselves, however, because there are 
many problems to be solved, and when they 
are solved, there will be new problems to 
solve.” 

A less hopeful note was sounded by the 
only Negro member of the Commission— 
Spottswood W. Robinson, 3d, dean of Howard 
University Law School, who presided at the 
hearing. 

Despite sincere efforts to solve the problem 
in this State, Robinson said, the hearings 
showed that, notwithstanding the New Jer- 
sey law against discrimination, problems of 
segregation and discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, public education, and the ad- 
ministration of justice “still do, in fact, 
exist.” 

Few will dispute that discrimination and 
segregation exist in this State, even if they 
are not in a rampant, virulent stage. 

But, as Dean Robinson noted, the prob- 
lems that were highlighted at the hearings 
must be left as a “challenge to government 
officials, community organizations, and the 
people of this State.” 

The challenge has been clearly and forci- 
bly stated. It shouid be met just as clearly 
and forcibly. 


Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
. 2d session of the 87th Congress draws to 
a close, I believe that a summary report 
of the accomplishments of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
would be of interest to all Members. It 
is a matter of great personal satisfac- 
tion to me to be able to report that this 
has been one of the most productive 
Congresses on record from the stand- 
point of matters under the jurisdiction 
of this committee. Advances in the fields 
of conservation and water resources de- 
velopment have been particularly note- 
worthy. 
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Before summarizing the legislation 
that has been enacted in this Congress 
and discussing other activities of the 
committee, I would like to take this oc- 
casion to express my appreciation to 
every member of the committee for his 
cooperation and attention te the com- 
mittee’s work, without which our record 
of achievement would not have been 
possible. I especially want to recognize 
the energetic leadership of the subcom- 
mittee chairmen—Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Subcommittee on Territorial and In- 
sular Affairs; Hon. WALTER ROGERS, Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion; Hon. Gracie Prost, Subcommittee 
on Public Lands; Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs; Hon. 
Ep EDMONDSON, Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining; and Hon. J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
Subcommittee on National Parks. I 
want, also, to note the help given all of 
us by the ranking minority member, 
Hon. JoHN P. Saytor, and those who 
were named by him as the minority 
counterparts to the subcommittee chair- 
men; namely, Hon. J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Mines and Mining; Hon. E. Y. BERRY, 
Indian Affairs; Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
Territorial and Insular Affairs; Hon. 
Craic Hosmer, Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion; Hon. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, Na- 
tional Parks; and Hon. GLENN CUNNING- 
HAM, Public Lands. 

The House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs worked very hard during 
the 87th Congress. Of the 909 measures 
referred to the committee, 479 were given 
active consideration and 181, represent- 
ing 365 of the total referred, were favor- 
ably reported to the House, the House 
passed 178 of the measures favorably 
reported, and 163 of these were enacted 
into law. It is significant to note that 
17 percent of all the public laws that were 
enacted by the 87th Congress came from 
our committee. 

Consideration of these measures and 
other committee business necessarily 
consumed an enormous amount of time. 
Either the committee or one of its sub- 
committees met, with very few excep- 
tions, on every working day during the 
entire Congress. In Washington alone, 
350 committee meetings were held. 
These were, in addition, a number of field 
hearings and inspection trips. Many 
important bills which the committee 
handled did not become law because of 
the lack of time or because of their con- 
troversial nature. Time spent in hear- 
ings and in considering these measures 
was not wasted, and the record that was 
made and the added knowledge of the 
Members with respect to these measures 
will be valuable when the subjects are 
taken up again in the next Congress. 

Probably no two of us would agree on 
precisely which of the numerous laws 
enacted are the most important, or in 
which field of committee jurisdiction the 
greatest advance were made. In the 
field of water resources development this 
has unquestionably been one of the most 
productive Congresses in our history. 
Nine new reclamation projects were 
authorized involving a total investment 
of about $426 million. These projects 
will provide irrigation water for about 
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560,000 acres of land, most of which is 
presently in production but without an 
adequate water supply. They will also 
provide about 30 billion gallons of water 
annually for municipal and industrial 
use and over half a billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy annually to meet our 
ever-increasing power needs. In addi- 
tion, these projects will provide the op- 
portunity for millions of Americans to 
enjoy various forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. In recognition of the fact that a 
continued adequate supply of water is 
necessary to our national economic 
growth and well-being, the Nation’s 
effort to hasten the economic conversion 
of saline water to fresh water was greatly 
expedited in this Congress. The results 
of this stepped-up research program will 
be of great importance not only to the 
American people but to the entire world. 
In the field of conservation there was the 
unprecedented action of establishing 
three new additional seashores which 
adds more than 200 miles of unspoiled 
coastline to the national parks system. 
A great deal of progress was made on 
the recommendation of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
for developing fully the outdoor recrea- 
tion resources of the Nation. Our in- 
creasing needs in this area are pointed 
up by the fact that recreational use of 
available Federal areas alone has in- 
creased tremendously in recent years 
until visits have now reached approxi- 
mately 400 million annually. 
TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


With the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska as States in previous Congresses: 
the volume of bills referred to the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs in the 87th Congress was not a5 
great as before. Nevertheless, this sub- 
committee, which has major responsi- 
bility for legislation affecting the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
as well as limited responsibility in Ant- 
arctica, favorably reported 11 measures 
of the 57 referred toit. Six of these were 
enacted. Public Law 87-419 provides for 
the appointment of acting government 
secretaries for the Virgin Islands 
Guam. Public Law 87-382 increases bY 
$4 million the amount which the Virgin 
Islands Corporation is authorized to bor- 
row from the Treasury. Public Law 87- 
421 amends the 1944 Virgin Islands Or- 
ganic Act by placing the government 
comptroller under the Classification Act 
of 1949. Public Law 87-688 extends cer- 
tain Federal laws to American Samoa. 
Public Law 87-541 increases the author- 
ized appropriations for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands by $10 million 
annually. Public Law 87-121 removes 
the debt limitation provisions of the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act 
Progress was also made on other im- 
portant legislation which is expected to 
be before the committee in the 
Congress. 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee, having jurisdiction gen: 
of legislation relating to aevelopment of 
our Nation’s water resources, favorably 
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reported 29 measures of the 162 referred 
to it. Of these, 25 were enacted. I 
have already mentioned that nine new 
reclamation projects were authorized. 
Public Law 87-590 authorizes the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, a 
Multiple-purpose development for fur- 
Nishing supplemental irrigation water to 
280,000 acres of land in the Arkansas 
Valley, about 20,500 acre-feet of munici- 
Pal water to meet the critical needs of 
Cities and towns in the valley, and over 
half a billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy annually. In addition, it will 
Prevent extensive flood damage and pro- 
vide recreational opportunities. Public 
Law 87-483 authorizes the San Juan 
a reclamation project and Navajo 
Indian irrigation project, New Mexico, 
developments which will provide for the 
irrigation of 110,000 acres for the benefit 
of the Navajo Indians and 121,000 acres 
in the Rio Grand Basin, furnish munici- 
Pal and industrial water to the city of 
Albuquerque, and provide extensive fish 
and wildlife benefits and recreational 
Opportunities. Public Law 87-630 au- 
thorizes the Spokane Valley project, 
Washington-Idaho, to provide water 
Service to about 7,250 acres, as well as 
domestic water supply to the project 
-8rea. Public Law 87-589 authorizes the 
Mann Creek Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Idaho, which will furnish irrigation 
Water to 5,060 acres and provide fish and 
wildlife benefits and recreational oppor- 
tunities. Public Law 87-706 authorizes 
the Baker Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, which will furnish water to 
18.000 acres, prevent floods, and provide 
and wildlife and recreational oppor- 
ties. Public Law 87-762 authorizes 
the Oroville-Tonasket unit, Chief Joseph 
project, Washington, which will 
furnish water to 8,200 acres and provide 
fish and wildlife benefits. Public Law 
87-727 authorizes the Agate Dam and 
rvoir, Rogue River project, Oregon, 
Which provides for irrigation water for 
8,630 acres, 

One measure—Public Law 87-613— 
Was enacted seep amends the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 by giving the 

tary additional authority with re- 
to establishing development periods 
and providing- for block development. 
This new authority will permit irrigation 
Operations at an earlier date and provide 
Means for coping with unforeseen 
ties that develop in getting proj- 

&cts under way. 

Four measures were enacted dealing 
With amendatory repayment contracts 
on existing projects. They involve the 
Irrigation districts of the Columbia 
sasin project, Washington, Public Law 

Nas; the Burley Irrigation District and 
Pups anidoka Irrigation District, Idaho, 
lic Law 87-472; the Fort Shaw Irriga- 

n District, Sun River project, Mon- 
i Public Law 87-477; and the Hunt- 
La ation District, Montana, Public 

W 87-168. 
with measures were enacted dealing 

ma disposal of Federal property. 
Dro © Law 87-151 involves disposal of 
the aty in the Minidoka project, Idaho; 
Ya Shoshone project, Wyoming; and the 
Lima project, Washington. Public 
W 87-156 authorizes the transfer of a 
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reclamation bridge across the Colorado 
River to local control. Public Law 87- 
220 involves an exchange of land in the 
Central Valley project, California. 

Two measures were enacted authoriz- 
ing the delivery of water during calendar 
year 1962 under circumstances which 
would otherwise preclude it—Public Law 
87-169, relating to the Columbia Basin 
project, Washington, and Public Law 87- 
479, relating to the Riverton project, 
Wyoming. 

Public Law 87-289 authorizes the re- 
placement of pipelines for three irriga- 
tion districts in Idaho, Public Law 87- 
542 provides for construction of recrea- 
tional facilities at reservoirs of the Rio 
Grande project in New Mexico, and Pub- 
lic Law 87-440 provides for adjustment 
of irrigation charges to the Angostura 
Irrigation District, South Dakota. 

Three measures were enacted relating 
to interstate compacts: The Sabine River 
compact, Louisiana and Texas, Public 
Law 87-418; the Niobrara River compact, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota, 
Public Law 87-181; the Little Missouri 
River compact, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, Public Law 
87-452. 

I have already mentioned the Saline 
Water Research program. The legisla- 
tion—Public Law 87-295—expands and 
extends the research and development 
program being conducted by the Federal 
Government by providing a 6-year pro- 
gram and authorizing the expenditure 
of $75 million. 

The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee spent considerable time on 
other important legislation which was 
not enacted but much of which will be 
before the committee next year. The 
subcommittee also spent considerable 
time on legislative oversight activities, 
including the review of 11 small reclama- 
tion project loan applications and ex- 
amination of the findings of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on 10 rehabilitation 
and betterment projects. 

PUBLIC LANDS 


The Public Lands Subcommittee, the 
jurisdiction of which extends to the pub- 
lic lands generally, including forest re- 
serves created from the public domain, 
favorably reported 32 measures of the 
116 referred to it; 21 of these were en- 
acted, 

Three acts which came from this sub- 
committee are of general significance in 
the administration of public lands. Pub- 
lic Law 87-851 permits holders of un- 
patented mining claims who reside on 
the property to obtain, at fair market 
value, an interest in not more than 5 
acres in the event the mining claim is 
invalidated or the holder relinquishes 
the patent under the mining laws. Pub- 
lic Law 87-558 has the objective of pro- 
viding permanent settlement of prob- 
lems arising out of having military 
bounty land warrants outstanding. Pub- 
lic Law 87-524 grants national forest 
status to land within the exterior bound- 
aries of national forests where such lands 
have been acquired under the provisions 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Seven measures were enacted which re- 
late to military use of public lands. In 
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the aggregate, they provide for the with- 
drawal and reservation of more than 2 
million acres of land in Alaska, Nevada, 
and Arizona for use by the military de- 
partments for defense purposes. These 
seven acts are Public Laws 87-308, 310, 
320, 326, 327, 334, and 597. They all in- 
corporate provisions to assure maximum 
public utilization of the withdrawn areas 
insofar as this is not incompatible with 
their use for defense purposes. 

Several bills were enacted which are 
designed to assist States and municipali- 
ties. Two of these, which are designed 
to assist in the development of the State 
of Alaska, are Public Law 87-147, which 
deals with the sale of isolated and dis- 
connected tracts of land, and Public 
Law 87-742, which deals with the sale 
of land under the townsite laws. Pub- 
lic Law 87-752 provides for conveyance 
of public land to the city of Needles, 
Calif., thereby permitting orderly expan- 
sion of the city. Two other laws relat- 
ing to Nevada are Public Law 87-340, 
which disclaims any interest the United 
States may have in land granted to the 
State of Nevada incident to its admission 
as a State in the Union, and Public Law 
87-784, which extends the time within 
which the State of Nevada may exercise 
an option to purchase certain public 
lands made available for sale to the 
State by an earlier law. Public Law 87- 
40 provides a limited waiver of the Fed- 
eral prohibition against the State of 
New Mexico passing title to lands grant- 
ed to it by the United States, and Pub- 
lic Law 87-473 authorizes the State of 
Washington to utilize funds obtained 
from the sale of lands granted to it by its 
statehood enabling act for the construc- 
tion of State institutions. 

Four other measures of a minor nature 
involving title problems were enacted. 
These four acts are Public Laws 87-468 
and 469, and Private Laws 87-183 and 
193. 

Among the legislation which the Pub- 
lic Lands Subcommittee and the full 
committee approved but which was not 
enacted was a measure referred to as the 
wilderness bill. It was designed to pro- 
vide a statutory base for the permanent 
preservation of wilderness areas. The 
subcommittee spent many days in its 
consideration of this legislation. Field 
hearings were held in Idaho, Colorado, 
and California. Extensive hearings were 
also held m Washington. The bill, as 
reported, included provisions to govern 
all future withdrawals, reservation, re- 
strictions, classifications, and uses of 
public, forest, and shelf lands as well as 
providing specifically for preservation of 
some areas in their primitive or wilder- 
ness state. 

Another measure which was approved 
by the committee, passed by the House, 
but was not enacted was a bill to permit 
the railroad companies to convey, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, portions of 
their rights-of-way no longer required 
for railroad purposes. 

A bill which was not reported by the 
committee but which involved consider- 
able time and study had as its purpose 
the modification and modernization of 
procedures for disposing of public lands. 
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This legislation would have authorized 
the classification, segregation, and dis- 
position of public lands for urban or 
suburban development, for business and 
commercial use and, where the lands are 
excess, for any private purpose. 

Other important legislation was con- 
sidered by the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee and, in addition, the subcommit- 
tee spent considerable time on legisla- 
tive oversight activities. For example, 
the subcommittee considered 20 pro- 
posed withdrawals of public lands for 
nondefense purposes. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
which has legislative responsibility over 
matters involving governmental rela- 
tions with our Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts, and over their landholdings and 
reservations, reported 56 measures of the 
169 referred to it; 49 of these were en- 
acted. Seven of those enacted are 
measures of general importance in the 
administration of Indian affairs. Public 
Law 87-279 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract for the disposi- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of 
Government-owned utility systems used 
in the administration of Indian affairs. 
Public Law 87-417 permits the Secretary 
to convey up to 50 acres of Indian school 
property to local school districts. Pub- 
lic Law 87-283 provides for the restora- 
tion to organized Indian tribes of funds 
available for distribution to individual 
members but not claimed by them. Pub- 
lic Law 87-250 increases the amount au- 
thorized for the Indian revolving loan 
fund from $10 to $20 million. Public 
Law 87-273 increases the amount to be 
appropriated for implementation of the 
Indian Vocational Training Act of 1956 
from 383% to $7% million annually. 
Public Law 87-23 authorizes the pay- 
ment of per diem to the five members of 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. Pub- 
lic Law 87-48 extends the life of the 
Indian Claims Commission for 5 addi- 
tional years. 

Four measures were enacted which re- 
late to the termination of Federal super- 
vision over Indian tribes. Public Law 
87-629 provides for the preparation of 
a roll of members of the Ponca Tribe, 
division of the tribal assets among the 
enrolled members, and for termination 
of Federal supervision and control. 
Public Law 87-432 authorizes Federal 
financial assistance to the Menominee 
Indians by assisting the school district 
and providing sanitation facilities. Pub- 
lic Law 87-609 provides 3 additional 
years for carying out the provisions of 
the 1959 act relating to termination of 
the Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma. Public 
Law 87-698 provides that stock in the 
Ute Development Corporation, which 
was established by the Uintah and Ou- 
ray Termination Act of 1954, shall not 
be subject to hypothecation, pledge, 
mortgage, or any other encumbrance 
which may lead to its dispersal other 
than by outright sale. 

Fourteen measures from the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee deal with land 
transfers to Indian tribes or individual 
Indians. They are Public Law 87-519, 
relating to the Cherokee Tribe of North 
Carolina; Public Law 87-284, relating to 
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the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma; Public 
Law 87-150, relating to the Cocopah In- 
dians of Arizona; Public Law 87-379, 
relating to the Crow Tribe, South Da- 
kota; Public Law 87-288 and Public Law 
87-696, relating to the Jicarilla Apache 
Tribe, New Mexico; Public Law 87-503, 
relating to the Potawatomi Tribe, Kan- 
sas; Public Law 87-102, concerning the 
Potawatomi Tribe, Oklahoma; Public 
Law 87-25, relating to the Lac de Flam- 
beau Reservation, Wis.; Public Law 87 
231 and Public Law 87-687, relating to 
the Pueblos of New Mexico; Public Law 
87-806, relating to the Quinault Tribe, 
Washington; Public Law 87-828, relating 
to the Southern Ute Tribe, Colorado; and 
Public Law 87-416, relating to the Zuni 
Tribe of New Mexico. 

Six measures were enacted which deal 
with the sale, conveyance or lease of 
Indian lands. They are Public Law 87 
145, relating to the Big Sandy Ranch- 
eria, Calif.; Public Law 87-445 and Pub- 
lic Law 87-446, relating to the Chippewa 
Tribe, Minnesota; Public Law 87-35, 
concerning the Pala Band, California; 
Public Law 87-230, relating to the Sen- 
eca Nation of New York; and Public Law 
87-695, concerning the Three Affiliated 
Tribes, Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak. 

Three other measures were enacted 
which extend to 99 years the maximum 
period for which leases of Indian lands 
may be made for certain purposes. 
These are Public Law 87-375, dealing 
with the Dania Reservation, Fla.; Pub- 
lic Law 87-627, dealing with all the lands 
on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion on the Arizona side of the river and 
with certain of the reservation lands on 
the California side; and Public Law 87 
785, dealing with the Southern Ute Res- 
ervation, Colo. 

Five measures were enacted providing 
for the use of tribal funds deposited in 
the Treasury. They are Public Law 87- 
24 and Public Law 87-232, relating to 
the judgment and other funds of the 
Nez Perce Tribe, Idaho-Washington; 
Public Law 87-235, relating to judgment 
funds of the Omaha Tribe, Nebraska; 
Public Law 87-205, relating to funds 
awarded to the Potawatomi Nation, 
Kansas and Oklahoma; and Public Law 
87-298, which provides that any judg- 
ment against the United States recovered 
in the Indian Claims Commission by any 
constituent group of the Confederated 
‘Tribes of the Colville Reservation, Wash., 
shall be credited in the Federal Treas- 
ury to the account of the Confederated 
Tribes. 

Four measures were enacted which 
relate to Indian irrigation projects. 
Public Law 87-237 authorizes the trans- 
fer of title to units of the Fort Belknap 
irrigation project to an organization of 
landowners served by the project. Public 
Law 87-154 establishes the acreage of 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project 
and the amount of water to be furnished. 
Public Law 87-516 relates to payment of 
irrigation charges in connection with the 
Wind River irrigation project, Wyoming. 
Public Law 87-316 relates to the con- 
struction cost and repayment for irriga- 
tion works of the Wapato Indian irriga- 
tion project on the Yakima Reservation. 
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Among the other miscellaneous meas- 
ures enacted are Public Law 87-287, re- 
lating to mineral leases on the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont.; 
Public Law 87-734 and Public Law 87- 
735, providing for reimbursement of in- 
dividual Indian landowners of the Lower 
Brule and Crow Creek Sioux Tribes; 
Public Law 87-229, relating to the min- 
eral rights of land within the Walker 
River Paiute Reservation; and Public 
Law 87-202, permitting the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Warm Springs Res- 
ervation to acquire certain non-Indian 
land. 

The Indian Affairs Subcommittee con- 
sidered 24 additional measures which 
did not become law. 

MINES AND MINING 


The Mines and Mining Subcommittee 
has jurisdiction over mining interests 
generally, with particular reference to 
the mineral resources of the public 
lands, the mineral land laws, the Geo- 
logical Survey, and petroleum conserva- 
tion on all Federal lands. This subcom- 
mittee reported 16 measures of the 78 
referred to it, and 14 of these were en- 
acted. 

The subcommittee spent considerable 
time in connection with problems of the 
domestic mining industry. One bill in 
this area which became law was a meas- 
ure—Public Law 87-347—for the stabili- 
zation of lead and zinc mining by small 
producers. While not considered a per- 
manent solution to the problems of this 
industry, this legislation is designed to 
assist small producers and allow them 
to maintain their business operations 
until such time as long-range assistance 
to the industry can be accomplished. 

Six measures were enacted which re- 
late to the recurring problem involving 
interference with surface development 
and use of lands caused by mineral res- 
ervations. They are Public Law 87-747, 
which withdraws from all forms of ap- 
propriation under the public land laws 
land within the city of Tucson and imme- 
diately adjacent thereto in Pima County, 
Ariz.; Public Law 87-754, which with- 
draws from all forms of appropriation 
under the public land laws an area in 
Maricopa County, Ariz.; and Private 
Laws 87-181, 182, 185, and 574, which 
authorize the sale of reserved phosphate 
interests to the surface owners of lands 
in Polk, Sarasota, Highlands, and 
Orange Counties, Fla. 

Seven additional measures dealing 
with various miscellaneous subjects were 
enacted. Public Law 87-818 provides 
Federal assistance, under certain circum- 


„stances, to the Commonwealth of Penn- 


sylvania in sealing and filling abandoned 
anthracite coal mines. Public Law 87- 
626 extends the authority of the Geologi- 
cal Survey to permit operations outside 
the continental United States. Public 
Law 87-713 makes petrified wood sub- 
ject to sale under the Materials Act of 
1947. Public Law 87-689 provides au- 
thorization for the Secretary of the In- 
terior to negotiate sales of minerals and 
materials coming within the scope of the 
Materials Act of 1947. Public Law 87- 
822 authorizes reinstatement of oil so 
gas leases that have been terminated 

under certain circumstances relating to 
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rental payments. -Public Law 87-260 
Places Alaska under the same time re- 
strictions applicable to the rest of the 
United States with respect to the filing 
of various claims under the Federal min- 
ing laws. Private Law 87-192 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
& negotiated lease covering gilsonite 
Mining within the Uintah and Ouray In- 
dian Reservation. : 

The subcommittee considered other 
important legislation which was not en- 
acted, including bills designed to assist 
the gold, mica, and tin mining indus- 
tries. The subcommittee also held hear- 
ings on and exercised surveillance over 
Problems involved in the stockpiling of 
mineral materials. 

NATIONAL PARES 

The Subcommittee on National Parks 
has jurisdiction over legislation affecting 
National parks, monuments, historic 
Sites, and recreation areas; military 
Parks and battlefields; national ceme- 
teries; and related matters. This sub- 
Committee favorably reported 52 meas- 
ures of the 305 referred to it; 47 of these 
Were enacted. 

I have already mentioned that three 
new national seashores were created in 
the 87th Congress. They are the Cape 
Cod National Seashore, Mass., Public 
Law 87-126; the Point Reyes National 

ore, Calif., Public Law 87-757; and 
the Padre Island National Seashore, 
Tex., Public Law 87-712. When fully es- 
tablished, the Cape Cod National Sea- 
Shore will include approximately 26,700 
&cres and about 55 miles of shoreline on 
both the ocean and bay side of Cape 
Cod; the Point Reyes National Seashore 
Will include 53,000 acres and 72 miles of 
Pacific Ocean and bay shoreline; and 
the Padre Island National Seashore will 
include about 80 miles of shoreline and 
&bout 47,000 acres. 

Nine other measures were enacted 
authorizing the establishment of new 
Units in the national park system. They 
&re Public Law 87-213, authorizing the 
acquisition of the site of Old Fort Davis, 
Tex., and its maintenance as a national 
historic site; Public Law 87-215, author- 

the acquisition of Fort Smith in the 
State of Arkansas and its establishment 
as the Fort Smith National Historic Site; 
lic Law 87-286, providing for admin- 
tion of the White House and its sur- 
grounds in accordance with the 

basic laws governing the national park 
System; Public Law 87-362, authorizing 
the acquisition of land and scenic ease- 
Ments across the Potomac River from 
Mount Vernon, an area known as Mock- 
Point; Public Law 87-407, establish- 
the Lincoln Boyhood National Me- 
Ind.; Public Law 87-438, author- 

the acquisition of Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s home in New York City, The 
e; Public Law 87-547, authorizing 
Secretary of the Interior to accept 
donations of Theodore Roosevelt House 
in New York City and Sagamore Hill on 
Long Island and administer them as na- 
tional historic sites; Public Law 87-633, 
Bu acceptance of the donation 
of Cedar Hill in the District of Columbia, 
Which was the home of Frederick Doug- 
lass, and administer it as a unit of the 
ational Capital parks system; and Pub- 
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lic Law 87-798, authorizing acceptance 
as a donation the site of former Fort St. 
Marks in Florida and its administration 
as a national historic site. 

Thirteen measures became law author- 
izing enlargement of existing units of 
the national park system. The units of 
the national park system enlarged by 
these acts are the Capulin Mountain Na- 
tional Monument, N. Mex., Public Law 
87-635; Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment, Utah, Public Law 87-81; Cum- 
berland Gap National Historical Park, 
Ky., Public Law 87-111; Effigy Mounds 
National Monument, Iowa, Public Law 
87-44; Fort Necessity National Battle- 
field, Pa., Public Law 87-134; Fort 
Raleigh National Historical Site, N.C., 
Public Law 87-148; Fort Vancouver Na- 
tional Historic Site, Wash., Public Law 
87-78; Joshua Tree National Monument, 
Calif., Public Law 87-80; Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park, Calif.; Public Law 
87-129; Petersburg National Battlefield, 
Va., Public Law 87-603; Tupelo National 
Battlefield, Miss., Public Law 87-133; 
Virgin Islands National Park, V.I., Pub- 
lic Law 87-750; and Wupatki National 
Monument, Ariz., Public Law 87-136. 

Twenty measures were enacted and 
one concurrent resolution was adopted 
which relate to miscellaneous matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks. The concur- 
rent resolution—Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 14—salutes “Uncle Sam” Wilson, 
of Troy, N.Y., as the progenitor of Amer- 
ica’s symbol of Uncle Sam. Public Law 
87-68 excludes certain lands from the 
Scotts Bluff National Monument, Nebr., 
and adds other lands to the monument. 
Public Law 87-71 provides for a transfer 
of Blue Ridge Parkway land to the 


‘Shenandoah National Park. Public Law 


87-131 provides for the administration 
of two national monuments as part of 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, Miss.-Tenn. 
Public Law 87-135 authorizes a study of 
extending the Blue Ridge Parkway into 
Georgia. Public Law 87-146 relates to 
an exchange of land and property within 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo. Public Law 87-193 authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to extend, on 
certain conditions, the water and sew- 
erage systems of the Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park to serve the ad- 
jacent village of Medora, N. Dak. Pub- 
lic Law 87-278 separates the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park into two parts and desig- 
nates that portion on the island of 
Hawaii as the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park. Public Law 87-471 changes the 
name of the Whitman National Monu- 
ment to Whitman Mission National His- 
toric Site. Public Law 87-504 authorizes 
the National Park Service to participate 
in the First World Conference on Na- 
tional Parks. Public Law 87-608 author- 
izes the inclusion, in concession contracts 
involving Government facilities, pro- 
visions for maintenance and repair of 
those facilities. Public Law 87-628 
merges the Edison Home National His- 
toric Site and the Edison Laboratory Na- 
tional Monument under the single name 
of “Edison National Historic Site.“ Pub- 
lic Law 87-99 authorizes a Federal con- 
tribution of $500,000 toward the cost of 
constructing a bridge in the Cape Hat- 
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teras National Seashore. Public Law 
87-797 gives the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to punish, within certain limi- 
tations, violations of rules governing the 
US. Park Police. Seven additional 
measures, Public Laws 87-76, 313, 457, 
458, 596, 628, and 652, provide for minor 
land purchases or exchanges in connec- 
tion with units of the national park 
system. 

One measure—Public Law 87-178— 
was enacted which relates to the na- 
tional cemetery system. It modifies 
prior law with respect to the selection of 
superintendents of national cemeteries. 

With respect to outdoor recreation, 
legislation—Public Law 87-12—was en- 
acted to extend the time for the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission to submit its report. 

The National Parks Subcommittee 
spent considerable time on other impor- 
tant legislation which was not enacted 
but which is expected to be before the 
committee in some form again next year. 
One group of bills in this category relate 
to outdoor recreation research and 
planning and land acquisition. The 
matter of providing additional outdoor 
recreation facilities for our exploding 
population is one of national emergency. 
Hearings were held on several measures 
which would establish new major units 
of the national parks system. The sub- 
committee also held extensive hearings 
and devoted a great deal of study to the 
matter of national cemetery policy. 
This resulted in the development of leg- 
islation but no final action was taken. 

The legislative oversight activities of 
the National Parks Subcommittee in- 
cluded the consideration of 19 conces- 
sion contracts. 


I mentioned at the beginning of this 
report the great assistance I have had 


members of the committee. I cannot 
close without mentioning also the in- 
valuable service rendered by the four 
full-time members of the professional 
staff, Sidney L. McFarland, professional 
staff director and engineering consult- 
ant; T. Richard Witmer, counsel and 
consultant on national parks; John L. 
Taylor, consultant on territorial and In- 
dian affairs; and Milton A. Pearl, con- 
sultant on mining, minerals, 

lands; and the six full-time members of 


Hon. Dale Alford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, among 
those Members who are retiring volun- 
tarily from Congress at the end of this 
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session is the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas, Hon. DALE ALFORD. 

Congressman ALForD was elected to 
the 86th Congress through the process 
of a write-in campaign, which in itself 
is evidence of the high esteem in which 
he is held by his people. 

Since coming to Congress, Dr. ALFORD 
has gained the respect and good will of 
this body, and has distinguished him- 
self as a productive and hardworking 
representative of his people. He has 
been an ardent and unwavering advo- 
cate of constitutional principles, and a 
relentless foe of those who would do vio- 
lence to our cherished freedoms. He has 
always exhibited courage and integrity 
in facing legislative issues and certainly 
can take great pride in the splendid rec- 
ord he leaves in this body. 

During his period of service in this 
House, I have known DALE ALFORD as a 
warm personal friend. As he leaves us 
to resume his practice of medicine in his 
home city of Little Rock, I can assure 
him he takes with him my very best 
wishes and appreciation for his fine 
work in behalf of the cause of Ameri- 
canism. I am sure I speak, also, for 
nearly everyone here in this expression 
to Dr. ALFORD. 

DALE ALFORD will be sorely missed in 
this Chamber, but I am certain that in 
private life he will continue his fight for 
the same deathless principles of free- 
dom that distinguished his career in this 
body. 


Newark and Rutgers Join in Program To 
Aid Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio, of 
Newark, N.J., and officials of Rutgers— 
the State university—have announced 
that they will cooperate in a significant 
new program to provide more opportuni- 
ties for youth in schools, neighborhoods, 
and places of employment. 

Mayor Addonizio, who said that 
Newark is proud to participate in this 
experiment, also reminded the Nation 
that the rebuilding of American cities 
will not be accomplished merely by con- 
struction of new buildings. He said: 

Providing new jobs, uplifting the poor, and 
generating new responsibility for all will not 
only insure a new structure for a commu- 
nity; it will also provide new spirit, increased 
civic participation, and more opportunity for 
all. 

Since rebuilding the American city is in 
itself a phenomenon, this local effort is of 
extreme importance to the Nation. 


We, in New Jersey, are fortunate to 
have the Urban Studies Center at 
Rutgers, and we are fortunate that this 
center will direct the 7-year study. An 
excellent article in the Newark Sunday 
Star-Ledger of September 9 describes the 
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start of this project and the hopes for its 
success. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEWARK AND RUTGERS JOIN IN ProcramM To 
Am Yours 

The city of Newark and Rutgers, the State 
university, will join together in a 7-year ex- 
perimental project to enlarge opportunities 
for underprivileged youth and develop their 
potentialities. 

The project will.center around South Side 
High School and 13 elementary and junior 
high schools that cover an area of some 
65,000 people, two-thirds of whom are non- 
white. 

TO FORM COMMITTEE 


Announcement of the experimental proj- 


ect was made yesterday by Mayor Addo- 


nizio and representatives of Rutgers. The 


‘mayor said Newark would form a committee 


of civic leaders to assist. The members of 
the committee will be announced within a 
few weeks. 

A 10-point program is under study to im- 
prove the education of youth in the area, 
draw adults from the area into the program, 
and establish increased employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Addonizio said Newark was proud to join 
with Rutgers in the program. 

“Urban renewal,” he said, “is more than 
the tearing down of the obsolete structures to 
be replaced by modern architecture. It is a 
total communitywide effort in the rehabilita- 
tion of buildings and the reestablishment of 
neighborhoods and family life. 

“Providing new jobs, uplifting the poor and 
generating new responsibility for all will not 
only insure a new structure for a community 
but will also provide new spirit, increased 
civic participation, and more opportunity for 
all 


“Since rebuilding the American city is in 
itself a new phenomenon, this local effort 
is of extreme importance to the Nation.” 

The experimental program will be directed 
by the Urban Studies Center of Rutgers, 
which was set up 3 years ago with a $750,000 
grant by the Ford Foundation. The founda- 
tion also has given an additional $200,000 to 
the center. 

Plans for the program were developed by 
Dr. Harry C. Bredemeier, professor of sociol- 
ogy, and by Dr. Mason W. Gross, Rutgers 


president. 
TO COLLECT DATA 


The remaining months of this year will be 
spent in collecting data on young people and 
social conditions in the area and in exploring 
what services can be made available by city 
and community agencies. 

It is expected that early next year an 
action program will be started to improve 
conditions in the area. 

The area is bounded on the north by 18th 
Avenue and Spruce Street, on the west by 
South 11th Street, Shanley Avenue and Os- 
borne Terrace Avenue, Elizabeth Avenue and 
the Newark City line and on the east by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Beside South Side, the other schools in 
the area are Charlton Street, Runyon, Miller 
Street, Dayton Street, 18th Avenue, Coe’s 
Place, Clinton Place, and West Kinney Jun- 
ior High School, Cleveland, Avon Avenue, 
Bergent Street, Montmouth Street and Wa- 
verly Avenue. 

The project is based on the premise that 
the underprivileged youths can achieve a 
sense of accomplishment by doing something 
important, by gaining personal acceptance 
from people in their neighborhoods and 
civic authorities and by a sense of making 
reasonable progress toward goals that they 
find enjoyable. 
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IDEAS UNDER STUDY 


Among the ideas currently under study 
that may be incorporated in the program are 
proposals dealing with schools, the com- 
munity, and job opportunities, such as: 

Seminars for teachers, early identification 
of gifted students and slow learners, devel- 
opment of out-of-school and summer recre- 
ational and vocational activities and recruit- 
ment of local college and advanced high 
school students to provide after-school 
tutoring. 

Locating inereased library facilities in the 
area bringing them to the attention of the 
students, formation of parents’ associations 
and neighborhood councils in the area and 
establishment, through a number of com- 
munity agencies, of helping centers to reach 
troubled students and their families with 
assistance. 

Development of a program to open up em- 
ployment opportunities and ambitions of 


-young people, based on a study of the pro- 


spective labor market in the area during the 
next 10 days. 

Throughout the 7 years of the experimen- 
tal plan's operation, records will be kept to 
enable researchers to evaluate the effective- 
ness of various aspects of the program. 


Supreme Court Prayer Decision 
Misunderstood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following lucid. editorial which ap- 
peared in the September-October 1962 
edition of the magazine Liberty. 

The misinterpretations placed upon 
the Court's opinion in Engel against 
Vitale will eventually be swept away and 
this editorial accomplishes a good part 
of this necessary job. Following the edi- 
torial will be found—from the same edi- 
tion of Liberty—two opposing editorials 
from two Washington newspapers. 

The articles follow: 

Supreme Court Prayer DECISION 
MISUNDERSTOOD 

The US. Supreme Court decision against 
prayer in New York public school classrooms 
(Engel v. Vitale) does not declare uncon- 
stitutional the saying of a prayer in a public 
school, nor does it rule out mention of God. 
It does not affect the singing of “God Bless 
America,” or the verse in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” that says: “And this be our motto: 
In God is our trust. Equally undisturbed 
are the pledge of allegiance phrase “one 
nation under God," and the motto on 
coins, In God we trust.“ The decision 
merely rules out official prayers written or 
directed by the State—or any other branch 
of—government. Thus the scope of the 
Court’s decision is considerably less tha? 
some early, and impassioned, press releases 
concluded, 

The kernel of the decision is contained in 
these words of Justice Black, who wrote the 
formal—and binding—opinion of the Court: 

“We think that the constitutional pro- 
hibition against laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion must at least mean that in 
this country it is no part of the business 
government to compose official prayers for 
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any group of the American people to recite as 
& part of the religious program carried on by 
government.” 

In a footnote Justice Black added: 

“There is of course nothing in the decl- 
sion reached here that is inconsistent with 
that fact that schoolchildren and others are 
Officially encouraged to express love for our 
Country by reciting historical documents 
Such as the Declaration of Independence 
Which contain references to the Deity or by 
Singing officially espoused anthems which in- 
clude the composer's professions of faith in a 
Supreme Being, or with the fact that there 
are many manifestations in our public life of 
belief in God. Such patriotic or ceremonial 
Occasions bear no true resemblance to the 
Unquestioned religious exercise that the 
State of New York has sponsored in this in- 
stance,” 

Thus the Court's decision should not be 
Called anti-God, but anti-State-enforced 
religion. The spiritual foundations of our 
American heritage, the principles that led 
Our forefathers to flee their neighbor's reli- 
gion to found a land where men of all faiths 
and no faith might live together in peace— 
knowledge of these truths is not denied our 

n. Nor does the Court deny them 
the right to pray voluntarily, apart from 
State direction, either at school or at home. 

The decision reemphasizes two things: 

t. the constitutional barrier against 
State-directed religious practices. And this 
Teemphasis is essential, as a reading of the 
Current clericalism barometer shows. For 
example, Jerome G. Kerwin, professor of 
Political science at the University of Chi- 
Cago, and a liberal Catholic, answers the 
Question, What might be expected if Amer- 
ica becomes Catholic by saying: “Public 
Tecognition of the Roman Catholic faith as 
religion of the state and the people 
Would ordinarily be Public cere- 
Monies would be accompanied with Catholic 
forms of worship.“ No more to be desired 
ls the Protestant clericalism exemplified by 
the politically oriented lobbying activities of 
certain churchmen. The Supreme Court 
the protection against clericalism 

afforded by the Constitution. In the words 
Of Madison, the Court “saw all the conse- 
Quences in the principle and they avoided 
the consequences by denying the principle.” 

In addition, the Court’s action highlights 

responsibility that rests upon American 
Parents to instruct their children in religion. 
ent Kennedy recognized this when he 
a “very easy remedy” for the rul- 
ing: For Americans to pray a good deal 
More at home and to go to church more, 
by making the true meaning of prayer 
“much more important to the lives of all of 
dur children.” 

If the Court's action is rightly understood, 

Merely ruling out “official” prayers writ- 

or directed by the State, little concern 
Will be aroused that we have taken another 
Step down the road to secularism. And if 
will, as a consequence, be found to- 

ether, parent and child, kneeling morning 
and evening to seek knowledge of the will of 
ate the action will have propelled us a long 
B P upward toward a vital relationship with 

ur Father in Heayen.—R.R.H. 
PRAYER IN Pusttc Schools THE U.S. 
Supreme Court DECISION 


FoR 
In behalf of religion 
se Supreme Court’s decision respecting 
yer in the public schools is an act of 
Uberation, It frees schoolchildren from 


1 
on oe G. Kerwin, “Catholic Viewpoint 
Han, urch and State" (Garden City, N.Y.: 
— House, 1980), p. 90. Imprimatur: 
New cis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
York, May 10, 1960. 
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what was in effect a forced participation by 
rote in an act of worship which ought to be 


individual, wholly voluntary, and devout. It 


frees the public schools from an observance 
much more likely to be divisive than unify- 
ing. And most important of all, perhaps, 
it frees religion from an essentially mis- 
chievous and incalculably perilous sort of 
secular support. 

The main thrust of Mr. Justice Black's 
learned, illuminating, and richly eloquent 
opinion for the Court is to show that one 
of the principal purposes of the first amend- 
ment was to preserve religion in the United 
States from the inevitably corrupting in- 
fluence of secular authority. The establish- 
ment clause, he wrote, “stands as an ex- 
pression of principle on the part of the 
Founders of our Constitution that religion 
is too personal, too sacred, too holy, to per- 
mit its ‘unhallowed perversion’ by a civil 
magistrate.” It would be wholly absurd to 
treat this concern for religious liberty as re- 
flecting any indifference, let alone hostility, 
to religious worship. Speaking of that faith 
in the power of prayer which animated so 
many of the authors of the Constitution, 
Mr. Justice Black went on: 

“These men knew that the first amend- 
ment, which tried to put an end to gov- 
ernmental control of religion and of prayer, 
was not written to destroy either. They 
knew rather that it was written to quiet 
well-justified fears which nearly all of them 
felt arising out of an awareness that gov- 
ernments of the past had shackled men’s 
tongues to make them speak only the religi- 
ous thoughts that government wanted them 
to speak and to pray only to the god that 
government wanted them to pray to. It is 
neither sacrilegious nor antireligious to say 
that each separate government in this coun- 
try should stay out of that business of writ- 
ing or sanctioning official prayers and leave 
the purely religious functions to the people 
themselves and to those the people choose 
to look to for religious guidance.” 

There is no doubt that this decision will 
be disappointing and painful to many deeply 
conscientious ministers of religion and to 
laymen who believe that public education 
ought to be infused with some measure of 
religious faith. But religious faith is best 
inculcated in the home or in places conse- 
crated to religion. And the freedom to in- 
culcate it in accordance with private con- 
viction is best fortified by a jealous exclusion 
of civil authority from all forms of religious 
activity. 

A prescribed prayer, however nondenomi- 
national it may be, is a form of enforced or- 
thodoxy and is, therefore, an inescapable 
enemy to religious liberty. Let children 
speak to the teachers appointed to Instruct 
them in the forms and language prescribed 
for their education. But let them speak to 
God in the forms and language prescribed 
by their individual consclences— The Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, June 26, 1962. 

AGAINST 
“And forbid them not” 

Jesus, according to St. Luke, remonstrated 
with His disciples and said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.“ Little children may not approach 
Him, however, through the public schools of 
New York. Six Justices of the Supreme 
Court. have forbidden it. 

At issue was this brief nondenominational 
prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our 
dependence on Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our country.” This prayer has been com- 
posed by the State boård of regents and was 
recited each morning in at least some of the 
schools. 

Had any child been required to recite the 
prayer, the Court would have had every rea- 
son to forbid it. But this was not the case. 
Those who did not wish to participate were 
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not even required to be present when the 
prayer was recited. Thus, the real effect of 
the Court’s ruling is to prohibit children 
who might wish to do so from reciting the 
prayer. And this in the name of freedom of 
religion. 

The first amendment says that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, the Founders having in 
mind the established Church of England 
and similar early efforts in some of the 
colonies. But would the recital of this sim- 
ple prayer, as recommended by a State 
agency, be equivalent to enacting a law re- 
specting an establishment of religion? Of 
course not, and Justice Black, speaking for 
the majority, was obliged to concede that it 
does not amount to a “total establishment 
of one particular religious sect to the exclu- 
sion of all others.” In our opinion it does 
not remotely approach this. Nor does it 
bear any rational relationship to the religi- 
ous struggles of 200 or 300 years ago. 

In bis dissent, Justice Potter Stewart 
noted that the Supreme Court begins each 
day by invoking the protection of God. Its 
crier importunes: “God save the United 
States and this honorable Court.” How long 
will this be tolerated? And what about the 
prayers which are said each day in the 
House and the Senate. Does this contra- 
vene the first amendment? 

Justice Stewart also noted that the Star- 
Spangled Banner was declared to be our Na- 
tional Anthem by an act of Congress in 1931. 
Yet its third stanza reads: 


“Blest with victory and peace, may the heav'n 
rescued land 

Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it 
is just, 

And this be our motto ‘In God is our 
Trust.“ 


Perhaps this could be substituted in New 
York for the proscribed prayer. But, on 
second thought, maybe it would be better 
not to suggest it. The Supreme Court some 
day might rule that Congress, in its act of 
1931, passed a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, and that the National 
Anthem, therefore, is unconstitutional. Far- 
fetched? We are not so sure.— The 
Star (Washington, D.C.), June 26, 1962. 


Public Libraries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in this Nation seem to find 
new reasons every year for enjoying our 
libraries. They have become cultural 
centers for many of our communities; 
they perform growing numbers of sery- 
ices for the student and for other per- 
sons. As our communication media 
grow, so does the need for the written 
word. 


The American Library Association has 
done much to give Americans this new 
appreciation of the services offered at 
libraries. We in Congress have given 
some long and serious thought to the 
proposals made for greater support of 
libraries. This year’s president of the 
association, James E, Bryan, of Newark, 
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N.J., testified this year on behalf of the 
association. He gave us some thought- 
provoking arguments for Federal con- 
cern about the future of our library 
system. 

An article in the Sunday Newark News 
of September 9 described Mr. Bryan's 
hopes for his own library system in 
Newark and for libraries elsewhere in 
the Nation. Mr. Bryan has great hopes 
for future advances in library services, 
and I think we are fortunate to have 
such a man as head of the national as- 
sociation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article reprinted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRESSES “PUBLIC” IN LIBRARY—NEWARKER 
Spreaps Message as HEAD OF NATIONAL 
GROUP 

(By Douglas Eldridge) 

James E. Bryan is a librarian’s librarian 
who believes firmly that public libraries 
everywhere should be as public as possible. 

In 15 years as assistant director and 4 
years as director of the Newark Public 
Library, Bryan has sought to keep the in- 
stitution in the forefront of efforts to make 
the resources of libraries more accessible and 
attractive to everyone. “I don't take the 
attitude that books are only for scholars," he 
declares. “Books are for everybody.” 

And now, in his first 2 months as president 
of the American Library Association, he has 
attempted to persuade many audiences—in- 
cluding a congressional subcommittee—that 
the burdens as well as the benefits of libraries 
must be share more widely. The Nation’s 
libraries, he warns, can keep pace with in- 
creases in population and improvements in 
education only if they are “adequately and 
equitably supported by the people who use 
them.” 

This year will probably be the most stren- 
uous yet of the 30 that Bryan has spent 
trying to get books off the shelves of libraries 
and into the hands of readers. Until next 
June he must represent the Nation’s li- 
braries before public agencies and in cultural 
circles while he continues to administer the 
Newark library system—a $2-million-a-year 
operation that serves a million persons, and 
is getting bigger and busier all the time. 

Bryan, who is 53, went into library work 
in 1932 after receiving bachelor’s degrees 
from Lafayette College and Drexel Institute 
of Technology. He spent 4 years as an assist- 
ant at the Washington Public Library while 
studying for a master’s degree at American 
University; returned to his hometown of 
Easton, Pa., for 2 years as librarian, and then 
went to Pittsburgh for 5 years as head of 
adult lending in the Carnegie Library. 

In 1943 Bryan came to the Newark Public 
Library, long a pioneer system, as assistant 
to John B. Kaiser, then director. In 1958, 
when Kaiser retired, Bryan was chosen by 
the board of trustees to become the new 
director, a $15,000-a-year civil service po- 
sition. At that time Bryan had already be- 
come prominent in State, regional, and na- 
tional library groups, and was well on his way 
to an honor that had gone to his most fam- 
ous predecessor in Newark, John Cotton 
Dana—the presidency of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

As soon as he arrived in Newark 20 years 
ago, Bryan announced his interest in making 
libraries less formal and forbidding. A few 
years later, when he drew up a postwar mod- 
ernization program for the main library, he 
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transacted this intention into action. A store 
room for old documents, for example, was 
converted into the popular reading room—a 
bright, cheerful area with fireplaces, casual 
furniture and a selection of the best books 
in many fields. Many other features of the 
library today resulted from Bryan's recom- 
mendations in 1947. 

In subsequent years Bryan worked to ex- 
pand and improve the library’s adult and 
preschool programs and its science and so- 
cial science collections—the collections that 
have accounted for much of the Increased 
use of the library. And since becoming di- 
rector Bryan has gone right on making long- 
Tange plans—to meet growing demands for 
more library space for people as well as books 
and to keep up with the needs of changing, 
shifting populations, 

Bryan is even looking far enough ahead to 
see the day that libraries will store much in- 
formation on magnetic tapes and other de- 
vices, and will supply it to each other through 
a nationwide electronic network. But com- 
puters will not replace books on the library 
shelves, any more than television sets have, 
he insists. “All that we have done so far” 
in developing new ways to keep and transmit 
knowledge, Bryan pointed out, “has not di- 
minished the reading of books; it has in- 
creased it.” A 

An electronic data system, which would 
permit a person in one part of the country 
to obtain material from a library in another 
part, is a logical extension of the Newark 
library’s longtime policy of widening its pa- 
tronage. It is a policy that Bryan warmly 
supports. 

Book stacks in Newark are open to brows- 
ers, Bryan said, so they can see at a glance 
all the material on any subject; borrowing 
privileges are open to nonresidents who work 
or study here so they can have the material 
they need to make economic and cultural 
contributions to the community. 

A person should not be halted at a city, 
county or State line in his quest for knowl- 
edge, Bryan believes; anyone should be able 
to get anything he needs from any library. 
But, on the other hand, librarians should not 


be stopped at political boundaries, either, in, 


their quest for financial aid for expansion 
and improvement, Bryan contends; big city 
libraries like Newark's must serve large re- 
gions, and should be supported by more than 
just the central part of the region. 

Bryan has been active in civic and cultural 
organizations, as well as professional ones. 
He organized the Historic Sites and Build- 
ings Committee of Newark 2 years ago, and 
served as its chairman until last spring. He 
is also chairman of the advisory board of 
the Rutgers School of Library Service, an 
elder in Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, and 
a former scouting commissioner for the Rob- 
ert Treat Council. 

Because of his schedule the library direc- 
tor—who feels that “it is only when books 
are made use of that they are any good“ 
must lament that he has too little time for 
making use of them himself. His personal 
reading preferences are mostly for nonfiction, 
especially books on education, economic his- 
tory, social trends, urban development, and 
wildlife. He reads a little fiction, too—but 
only ff it has social or political significance. 

If Bryan has any misgivings about his job, 
he can find plenty of reassurance, right in 
his own home at 666 Highland Ave., that he 
has chosen a good career, His wife, Helen, 
after many years of keeping house and rals- 
ing two sons, James E. Jr., a college senior, 
and Arthur, a high school senior, is going 
back to school herself—to take graduate 
work in library service. 3 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent issue of Advance, a journal of po- 
litical thought, carries a wonderful ar- 
ticle on the Honorable Norman Erbe, 
Governor of Iowa. Alan K. Henrikson, 
a recent graduate of Harvard, who is & 
native Iowan and a Rhodes scholar, has 
carefully assessed the role which Nor- 
man Erbe has played in providing the 
State of Iowa with aggressive leader- 
ship during a period of transition from 
a dominantiy agricultural to a domi- 
nantly industrial economy. 

Those of us who respect competence 
in government will be reassured by the 
fact that statesmen of the caliber of 
Norman Erbe are providing leadership 
at the State level in these complex and 
trying times. I commend this article to 
my colleagues. After they read it, they 
will know why all Iowans hold Norman 
Erbe in such high esteem. 

The article follows: 

ERBE or Iowa 
(By Alan K. Henrikson) 

The Governor of Iowa, traditionally ex- 
pected to preside over plowing contests 
to taste homemade pickles at county fairs. 
has seldom been expected to think. With 
the accession in 1961 of Norman A. Erbe to 
the governorship, the folksy politician gave 
way to the thoughtful administrator. 

As a Governor who is concerned primarily 
with the structural renovation of govern- 
mental machinery, Erbe is an ideological 
heir to the inventive Midwestern progres- 
sivism of Albert B. Cummins and Robert M. 
LaFollette. The administrative revolution 
which is quietly transforming the State to- 
day is no less momentous than that which 
transformed Iowa and Wisconsin half a cen- 
tury ago. Like his illustrious predecessors, 
Erbe has discovered that the battlelines in 
farm belt politics are often more sharply 
drawn between innovators and resistors than 
between Republicans and Democrats or be- 
tween conservatives and liberals. 

STREAMLINING 


With the professional intensity of an 
efficiency expert, Erbe has supervised the 
streamlining of governmental administra- 
tive processes. In his mastery of technical- 
ities he is strikingly reminiscent of a ven- 
erable Iowan of a previous era whose po: $ 
now overhangs the gubernatorial chair: 
Herbert Clark Hoover, the “great engineer. 
By appointing to the State comptrollership 
a vigorous certified public accountant, Erbe 


“has endowed that key position with neW 


meaning in Iowa government. By installing 
a complex electronic data processing system, 
he has created a potential centralized book- 
keeping service for all levels of government— 
State, county, and municipal. By reshaping 
the structure of several State departments, 
he has significantly reduced administrative 
operating expenses. Only in attempting to 
introduce a centralized purchasing syste™ 
have his efforts been frustrated. A major 
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obstacle to strong executive action in Iowa 
is the executive council, a trifilng adminis- 
trative board as archaic as the primitive 
tribal council. Like the stifling 2-year guber- 
Natorial term it should be removed if the 
Governor of Iowa is expected to be a truly 
predominant figure. 


SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


In confronting administrative problems, 
Governor Erbe has displayed remarkable 
Competence; in confronting social problems, 
he has displayed remarkable sensitivity. 
Like all States that are undergoing a shift 
from an agrarian to an industrial economy, 
Iowa is experiencing its growing pains. The 
displacement of the farm by the factory 
Creates new social problems without replac- 
ing old ones. The older problems of the 
Physically handicapped and the mentally ill, 
as the Governor observed in a recent tour of 
State institutions, are as in need of imagina- 
tive solution as the newer problems of the 
ill-housed and the unemployed. The poig- 
Rant pleas of the blind child, the poorly fed 
child, and the unwanted child for vision, 
food, and a home have made a profound 
impression on him, 

SALESMANSHIP 


In translating his deep personal concern 
into mass concern, Erbe has enlisted the 
Support of hundreds of Iowa's professional 
People. The ad hoc committees appointed 
‘by him to investigate the problems of mental 
health, civil rights, children and youth, and 
the aged are bright spots against a pale 
background. The formal executive authority 
Of the governorship is limited, but its in- 
Tormal educational authority is not. By 

gubernatorial officiality to the pri- 

Vate creativity of laymen, a State Governor 
Can greatly amplify his personal educational 
Power, The potentiality of the citizen 
group in public affairs is affirmed by Theo- 
Gore H. White's “The Making of the Presi- 
dent, 1960.“ a book which Governor Erbe 
and his advisers thoroughly digested. The 
new willingness of educators, physicians, 
Psychiatrists, lawyers, and businessmen to 
Participate in the political process is one of 
most important developments of modern 
Political history. The American layman has 
Nearly conquered his antiseptic attitude to- 

politics. 

Having s modest opinion of purely govern- 
mental power, Governor Erbe strives to aug- 
Ment it by harnessing it with private power. 

ver possible, he prefers to integrate 

the efforts of the public agency with those 
Of the private association. A clear mani- 
Testation of this preference is his advocacy 
a voluntary rather than a compulsory 
th insurance program. Like Alexis de 
ueville, he believes that the ability of 

the individual to protect himself by volun- 
association with his fellows is reduced 

&8 governmental solicitude for the indi- 
vidual is increased. Referring to the role 

Bovernmental power in the United States 

his brilliant “Democracy in America,” 
the ueville wrote: “The more it stands in 
Place of associations, the more will in- 

Viduals, losing the notion of combining 
— ther, require its assistance: these are 

uses and effects that unceasingly create 
each other.“ 

The economic views of Governor Erbe mir- 

his social views. A progressive govern- 

2 t in Iowa, he believes, must be built 
ee a broad tax foundation made possible 
rapid industrial growth, Consequently, 
has given top priority to statewide plan- 
— for industrial development. Having in- 
ted an idle budgetary surplus from pre- 
ae administrations, Erbe was able to 
Taisin ee aeons to education without 
Z taxes. He increased State aid to col- 

— for capital improvements 620 million 
Riu increased State ald to schools 25 percent. 
tart onal zeal to assist education even 
T is dampened only by widespread 
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popular resistance to an increase in the 
State sales tax. l 

State Governors cannot ignore with im- 
punity an unfortunate political truth; mon- 
etary values are often more determining 
than human values and fiscal policy 18 
often more controversial than social policy. 
The public has a pathological fear of an en- 
ergetic Governor who increases States taxes, 
As a result, the popularity of a Governor 
often rises and falls with the popularity of 
the State tax system. His constituents 
clamor loudly for improved schools and high- 
ways without being willing to pay for them. 
Iowans, in particular, cry for property tax 
relief without belng willing to purchase that 
relief from the State government. Advocacy 
of a State sales tax increase has proven sul- 
cidal to previous gubernatorial candidates 
in Iowa. The political acid test for a Gov- 
ernor seems to be this: whether or not he 
can find a way to make a bitter tax dosage 
sweet to the public taste. 

GRASSROOTS DANGER 

The budgetary dilemma in which so many 
Governors have been trapped may arise sim- 
ply from the closeness of State governments 
to the people. Congressmen and Senators 
are relatively immune to the incessant and 
trivial criticism that often plagues Gover- 
nors. The public insists that State officials 
always be available for public visitation and 
open to public scrutiny. The public de- 
mands the simple personal government of an 
uncomplicated agrarian era in a complicated 
industrial age. Alexander Hamilton sug- 
gested a possible explanation for this senti- 
mental and anachronistic attitude toward 
State government in “Federalist No. 17": 

“It is a known fact in human nature, that 
its affections are commonly weak in propor- 
tion to the distance or diffusiveness of the 
object. Upon the same principle that a 
man is more attached to his family than 
his neighborhood, to his neighborhood than 
to his community at large, the people of 
each State would be apt to feel a stronger 
bias toward their local governments than 
toward the Government of the Union; un- 
less the force of that principle should be 
destroyed by a much better administration 
of the latter.” 

The close emotional attachment of the 
people to their respective States was shat- 
tered by the experience of the Civil War, but 
large fragments of it still remain. Although 
the individual no longer turns to his State 
for military protection, he does turn to his 
State for economic and social protection. 
Since World War II there has been a phe- 
nomenal trend toward a functional division 
of labor between the Federal Government 
and the States. Modern State Governors 
have finally realized that within the federal- 
ist principle the State is a coordinate not a 
subordinate entity. Without direction from 
the Federal Government the States have 
forcefully asserted their originality in the 
following important areas: urban renewal, 
industrial promotion, flood control, sewage 
disposal, and commuter transportation. In 
the celebrated Godkin Lectures at Harvard 
University, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller at- 
tested to the continued vitality of the Fed- 
eral idea in our society: 

“With the Federal Government’s resources 
and attention increasingly devoted to de- 
tense, foreign ald and international relations, 
the rising pressures to meet domestic needs 
have been directed more and more to State 
and local governments.” 

The person most able and most responsible 
to prevent the imbalance of the delicate 
Federal scale is the State Governor. In order 
to do so he must construct an effective 
counterweight to the Federal Government. 
He must consciously develop a thoroughly 
progressive governmental program—an in- 
ventive administrative system, an imagina- 
tive social outlook, and an intelligent eco- 
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nomic policy. In Iowa, a State that has 
only recently disavowed its residual isola- 
tionism and rural domination, such a pro- 
gram must be instituted gradually. 


BACKGROUND 


Without studied showmanship or faked 
flamboyance, Gov. Norman A. Erbe, a rela- 
tive newcomer to politics, is gently accelerat- 
ing the wheels of change in Iowa. Trained 
as a lawyer and seasoned as a military of- 
ficer, he approaches the governorship as the 
greatest of his three professions. Educated 
in the law at the State University of Iowa, 
where he received B.A. and J.D. degrees, Erbe 
practiced law privately in his hometown and 
then publicly as attorney general of Iowa. 
Educated in the military as a B-17 pilot in 
the European theater where he merited a 
Distinguished Flying Cross and four Air 
Medals, Erbe rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Having recently turned educator 
himself, the Governor serves as an instructor 
of military law at the Iowa Military Academy. 
In private life he is a widely read amateur 
historian, a skillful amateur bridge player, 
and a proud amateur photographer of his 
charming wife and three energetic daugh- 
ters. In public life he is an able lawyer, 
an exacting military officer, and a competent 
administrator. As Governor of Iowa his 
large unstated goal is perhaps this: the 
thoughtful introduction of professionalism 
to State government. If his thoughtfulness 
is not misinterpreted as aloofness and his 
professionalism is not misinterpreted as im- 
personality, Gov. Norman A. Erbe will not 
disappear from the political horizon for many 
years to come. 


Swimming Pool on Wheels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, within the past year we have 
seen a great upsurge of concern about 
the physical fitness of our youth. Every 
level of government is participating in 
new programs to help our young citizens 
to apply old and new disciplines of 
exercise and organized sports. 

One of the most ingenious and helpful 
programs I have heard of has been or- 
ganized in Union County, N.J. There, 
the Eastern Union County YMCA has 
organized mobile units which bring 
swimming pools and other facilities 
directly into communities for instruction 
and play. Businessmen and owners of 
trucking firms have cooperated gener- 
ously in this program, and the idea 
seems to be growing. One of the 
vehicles, for example, visited Puerto 
Rico last year to show how the mobile 
units could be used there. 

An article in the September 10 issue 
of Transport Topics—national newspa- 
per of the Motor Freight Carriers—gives 
a good account of the program, and it 
may help to encourage similar programs 
elsewhere. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Instant Y: SWIMMOBIES Proviprinec Orry 
Youncsters WITH DELIGHTS or RIVIERA 
RIGHT ON MAIN STREET 


ELIZABETH, N.J.—The “old swimming hole“ 
is about to be put in storage for the winter, 
but as long as the warm weather lasts New 
Jersey youngsters will be learning to swim 
in pools that roll right into their neighbor- 
hoods. 8 

Before the season ends, more than 2.000 
boys and girls will have learned at least the 
rudiments of water safety in two swim- 
mobiles—pools constructed on trailers— 
which have been criscrossing the State all 
summer, 

Gerald H. Croushore, secretary of the East- 
ern Union County YMCA, whose brainchild 
they were, is the first to admit that the swim- 
mobiles can't keep up with the demand. 
Ten more units are needed now, he says. 


COMBATING DELINQUENCY 


Conceived as a pilot program to help com- 
bat juvenile delinquency, the swimmobiles 
have made Instant Y an instant success. 
In each community, the local newspaper, a 
local business, or civic association and city 
authorities have cooperated with the YMCA 
in sponsoring the program. Youngsters 
register for a 2-week course in swimming in- 
structions from Y e: 3 

The project was launched 2 years ago after 
a chance locker room conversation. Mr. 
Croushore outlined the idea to Joseph Per- 
rotto, vice president, eastern division, East- 
ern Motor Dispatch, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Perrotto immediately grasped it as major 
public relations activity for the truckline. 

EMD contributed two trailers and the basic 
plans for a funmobile, a mobile playground 
supply center, and the world's first swim- 
mobile. Many other businesses gave sup- 
plies, time, and money to the project. EMD 
agreed to supply the tractors to move both 
vehicles from location to location and to 
help in the program development. 

The vehicles received such widespread 
newspaper, radio, and TV coverage last year 
that the Puerto Rican YMCA heard about 
them and asked if the funmobile could be 
sent to the island. Last winter the fun- 
mobile, fully equipped, was donated to the 
Puerto Rico Y to help meet the needs of that 
crowded land. 


EMD OFFICIALS AT CEREMONIES 


EMD President H. H. Buel and Mr. Perrotto 
personally attended the dedication cere- 
monies in San Juan. 

EMD promptly donated another trailer and 
construction started on the second swim- 
mobile. It proved to be so popular in New 
Jersey that a planned tour to other States 
had to be canceled. 

While the original swimmobile has been 
kept busy dally in and around Elizabeth, its 
companion has been making 2-week stands 
in all sections of the State. Each swim- 
mobile is set up to teach 240 youngsters how 
to swim each 2-week period. Youngsters 
completing the course, with 52 percent pass- 
ing their tests, receive a regular Y swimming 
certificate. 

Both Y officials and Mr. Perrotto hope the 
idea spreads to other States. 


Outstanding Service to Veterans: the 
Brooklyn Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Philip R. Casesa is director of the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration hospital located 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. Dr. Casesa has 
brought to his task all of the great 
qualities that Americans have come to 
expect from the members of the medical 
profession plus the administrative abil- 
ity to direct a hospital devoted to the 
special needs of the veterans of our Na- 
tion’s wars. 

During the 1962 fiscal year this hos- 
pital provided the following services to 
Brooklyn veterans: 7,416 admissions; 11,- 
238 examinations; 32,881 laboratory 
tests per mortth; 22,923 prescriptions 
filled; 29,575 X-ray examinations; 88,- 
670 X-ray films exposed; 3,230 surgical 
procedures; 1,051,257 meals served; 
97,644 physical medical treatments; 
11,888 dental treatments; 92,389 
volunteer hours served. The total 
budget for the hospital during fiscal 
1962 was $8,807,739.97. All of these 
services are aimed at the individual vet- 
eran and represent only a partial record 
of the services provided—only that part 
which can be rendered statistically. 

The Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal—under Dr. Casesa's able direction— 
is an institution of which we can all be 
proud. It will serve as an example of 
public service carried out with devotion 
to those who depend upon its ministra- 
tions. 


Congressional Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following newsletter to my constitu- 
ents; 

For a Congress which seemed to linger on 
and on, the accomplishments, despite a 
heavy majority control—2 to 1 in the Sen- 
ate and 3 to 2 in the House—were far 
from the ambitious program of the New 
Frontiersmen, They were not able to sell 
their program to a thoughtful public or 
members of their own party who saw through 
the veil of oratory thrown over the offer of 
gifts, for which they would have had to 
bargain away their future and their chil- 
ren's future and their grandchildren’s fu- 
ture. Among the proposals that failed to 
clear a wary Congress, despite their substan- 
tial party majority, were an urban affairs 
department—one would think the local mu- 
nicipalities were not able to manage their 
own affairs; a mass transit bill for big city 
areas; standby tax reduction authority which 
would have superimposed Executive author- 
ity over the prerogatives of the legislative 
branch, raising serious questions as to its 
constitutionality. Because of an obvlous at- 
tempt at boondoggling, they falled to clear a 
standby public works authority bill, which 
would have given the President a blank 
check on the Nation’s pursestrings to the 
tune of $2 billion. The $900 million finally 
authorized was bad enough. 

Out of the maze of legislative proposals 
which were sent to the Congress, there 
emerged a pattern of spending and more 
spending. We are now over the $100 billion 
figure annually. The public debt ceiling 
has been raised to $308 billion and an Eisen- 
hower surplus for fiscal 1962 was turned into 
a $6.5 billion deficit. Burdensome wartime 
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excise and corporate taxes were continued. 
The withholding of dividends and interest— 
a tax that would have penalized the small 
investor and pensioner—was prevented by 
the Republicans. A tax revenue bill was 
patched together, with a promise of a tax re- 
form bill being in the works for next year. 
Why was this not done in this Congress? 
I had a bill in that would have accomplished 
this purpose, but the administration ignored 
it. This bill would have given back to the 
States some of the taxing privileges right- 
fully belonging to them, enabling them to 
better handle their own affairs, 

A quantity of proposals and bills were sent 
to the Congress by the executive branch, it is 
true, but there was considerable doubt about 
the quality. Farm legislation was proposed 
which would have put the farmers into such 
a tight corner they might never have wiggled 
loose, yet these proposals did little to raise 
the farmers’ income or give them a measure 
of the security they need. The farmers 
have shown they won't accept the compulsory 
controls the administration tried to ram 
down their throats and so, because of its 
regimentation-er-ruin provisions, the ad- 
ministration did not win the proverbial half- 
a-loaf in farm legislation. 

Another of the New Frontier's unkept 
promises was the medicare bill which ex- 
cluded 4 million of our neediest senior citi- 
zens, forgot need, jeopardized social secur- 
ity, duplicated the yet unevaluated Kerr- 
Mills Act. 

The fact that there are more than 15 dif- 
ferent agencies and departments already 
conducting major programs in higher educa- 
tion under previously passed legislation and 
Federal directives did not deter the admini- 
stration joining school construction with 
across-the-board aid and throwing out the 
concept of need. This bill failed to clear the 
Rules Committee. Also on the higher edu- 
cation front, the student scholarship and 
loan issue was rung into the House-passed 
measure, thus injecting the religious issue. 
This bill went back to conference, where it 
died. 

There was the U.N. bond issue, which the 
administration proposed, asking us to absorb 
the responsibilities of other nations, includ- 
ing Communist nations. With but one vote 
in the United Nations, we subscribed to 50 
percent of this issue. Everyone should face 
up to their responsibilities, including finan- 
cial. You can’t belong to a club and make 
up your own rules of membership, as the 
Communists are wont to do. 

Republicans helped to achieve improve- 
ments in tax and trade bills passed by the 
Congress; rewrote the manpower retraining 
measure, which has yet to get its feet of 
the ground; helped put a space program into 
orbit; blocked much unnecessary spending; 
helped write a ban against White House ef- 
forts to aid Communist Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

We were faced with a Tower of Babel in 
the many proposals that came to the Con- 
gress from the administration. A merry-go- 
round of unabated foreign ald to the tune 
of 1,000 23-inch television sets ordered for use 
in community education programs in under- 
developed oversea areas, with no electrical 
supply, at a cost of $400,000. Reason and 
commonsense seems to have been thrown 
overboard, but Republicans were able to pre- 
vent any aid being earmarked for Commu- 
nist Poland and Yugoslavia. Then there was 
a seemingly lackadaisical approach to the 
civil rights issue. There was no effort made 
on the part of the majority to push this leg“ 
islation. Under Eisenhower we observed our 
gross national product increased 3 percent 
per year, while under Kennedy it went up but 
1.8 percent in his first annual report. 
wonders what direction we are heading, Itis 
plain it is not forward—as the President 
promised—instead rather sideways, or even 
backwards, when we note the rise in unem- 
ployment—up to 5.8 percent—and the profits 
and revenues down. And then there are 
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those traveling about the country, peddling 
their wares—saying this country needs more 
of their membership in Congress. Why 
should this be necéssary when they already 
have a substantial majority? It boils down 
to the fact that the responsible Members of 
Congress were not sold on the mass give- 
aways which were proposed. 

On the credit side of the ledger for the 
87th, with bipartisan support, we achieved 
more freedom and less regimentation for the 
farmer by turning down the compulsory 
controls for agriculture; maintained a steady 
growth of rural electrification; extended the 
Sugar Act—after much milling around of 
highly paid foreign lobbyists; protection for 
the public against dangerous drugs; facilita- 
tion of our Interstate Highway System; a 
fairly good foreign trade bill to enable us to 
better compete in the world market and dis- 
pose of more of our surplus farm products 
abroad; a postal rate bill; establishment of a 
good communications satellite system, work- 
ing for the benefit of everyone; and some 
constructive veterans’ benefits. 

It is good to be home visiting with as 
many of you as possible during the congres- 
sional recess. I hope to be able to discuss 
Congressional accomplishments and its 
failures with many of you, continuing to be 
Of service to you through my district office 
in Bismarck and my Washington office. In 
this legislative wrapup, I have tried to cover 
the important issues that were before the 
87th Congress. Space does not permit me 
to cover them all. In closing, let me urge 
you to go to the polls November 6 and vote 
for the individuals whom you believe can best 
help govern this great country of ours. 


Jersey Town To Pay Tribute to Famous 
Slogan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, every schoolboy knows that 
“Don’t Give Up the Ship” is a stirring 
N an dating back to the War of 1812. 

Ot every student knows, however, that 

e man who made this slogan his battle 
cry is Capt. James Lawrence, a native of 

urlington, N.J. 

The Burlington County Historic So- 
poe is proud of Captain Lawrence, and 

Members are now making plans to 
La or the 150th anniversary of Captain 

‘Wrence's gallantry and his memorable 
A Burlington is fortunate to have 
S Society which has paid such meticulous 

tion and care to the birthplace of 
Lawrence. The work of Law- 


per 
House. adjacent to the Lawrence 
Mr. President, I think that all Ameri- 


know of this anniversary, 

tħat many of them should 
in the anniversary by visiting Bur- 
for a visit to the birthplace of two 
Americans. An article in the New 
Times of September 23 describes 
and the anniversary. I ask 


ous consent to have it reprinted 
Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Jersey Town To Pay TRIBUTE ro Famous 


N 
(By Robert B. MacPherson) 

BURLINGTON, N.J.—Although this old co- 
lonial town has celebrated many anniver- 
saries since it was first settled by the Quak- 
ers in 1677, the one this year will be some- 
thing special. Burlington will be honoring 
the 150th anniversary of a famous slogan cre- 
ated by one of its most renowned native 
sons. 

Burlington is the birthplace of Capt. 
James Lawrence, who gave the War of 1812 
its battle cry of “Don’t give up the ship.” 
While many people credit the saying to Com- 
modore Perry, who used it in action on the 
Great Lakes, it was Lawrence, mortally 
wounded, who urged his crew onward with 
the famous words. The occasion was a bat- 
tle between the British frigate Shannon and 
the Chesapeake off Boston Harbor. 

Plans for a celebration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of the War of 1812 have not been 
completed as yet but local officials hope that 
the State will join them in organizing ap- 
propriate ceremonies to be held this fall or 
next spring. One such observance will take 
place at Lawrenceville, N.J., during the week 
of October 1-8, and a special exhibit from 
here will be on display. 

Captain Lawrence’s birthplace is still 
standing as one side of a pair of tandem 
houses on High Street. Oddly enough, the 
adjoining house was the birthplace of Bur- 
lington’s other illustrious citizen, James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

SPENT BOYHOOD HERE 

Lawrence House, which is now a New Jer- 
sey historic site, was built in 1742. It is 
open to the public without charge and con- 
tains some of the Lawrence family furni- 
ture and other mementos of the captain's 
career. Lawrence lived here until he was 13 
years old, and then returned after 2 years in 
nearby Woodbury. When he was 17, he be- 
gan his career in the service. 

Naval history buffs will find several items 
of interest in the house. For example, there 
are paintings and other reminders of Navy 
ships that have been named for the captain. 
These include a photograph of the present 
USS. Lawrence, a guided missile destroyer 
that was commissioned on January 6. A 
copy of Perry's flag also is displayed. The 
Naval Academy at Annapolis jealously guards 
the original as one of its cherished treasures. 

Other items include a ship's writing desk 
of the period, Navy recruiting posters urg- 
ing young men to join up for the War of 1812 
and a document signed by Captain Lawrence. 
Perhaps the most unusual item is a large 
portrait of the captain done on a sheet of 
stainless steel. It was retrieved from the 
battleship New Jersey when she was decom- 
missioned in 1957. 

The house itself will be of considerable in- 
terest to those who enjoy the colonial pe- 
riod. Although only the ground floor is open 
to the public, there are several examples of 
good colonial workmanship to be seen. The 
original glass is in many of the windows, and 
the old plank floors are authentic. The big 
kitchen fireplace was restored in the early 
1940's, and the old pull-bells still hang on 
the kitchen wall. 

THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 


Since the Cooper House adjoins the Law- 
rence House, it is an easy matter to visit 
both places. The Cooper House is operated 
by the Burlington County Historical Society 
and contains more general historical mate- 
rial than memorabilia, This is accounted 
for by the fact that Cooper’s family moved 
from Burlington to New York State when 
James was only 13 months old. A manu- 
script of “The Spy” is one of the few Cooper 
items here. 
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However, the bullding does have many his- 
toric items dating from the Revolutionary 
War to the Ciyil War. These include one of 
the most complete Quaker genealogical li- 
braries in the Nation, ‘a collection of old 
Quaker dolls, assortments of Quaker bon- 
nets, Revolutionary War flags, Jersey glass, 
and various household implements of the 
ern. 

Among the more unusual items is a large 
case housing a shell grotto made in 1751. 
The grotto is a fantastic assemblage of sea- 
shells made to form an underwater scene. 
The curator here says it is typical of the 
work done by unmarried daughters of well- 
to-do families_in colonial times. Cooper 
House also has an original painting of Com- 
modore Perry, the same man who played such 
an important part in making Lawrence's 
slogan famous. 

On the second floor of Cooper House is a 
collection of empire bedroom furniture that 
belonged to Napoleon’s brother, Joseph. He 
built a castle in nearby Bordentown and 
lived in this area for several years. 

The historic society here recently received 
a $300,000 gift. A new annex is now being 
built in the rear of Cooper House. This will 
serve a5 a gallery for special exhibits and for 
lectures. It is expected to be completed by 
early summer. x 

In the four blocks along High Street, be- 
tween these two houses and the Delaware 
River, are many buildings of historic signifi- 
cance. Although most of them have had 
their street fronts modernized, the upper 
stories are much the way they were when 
bullt in the 18th century. Across the street, 
at the corner of West Broad and High, was 
the Metropolitan Inn, originally constructed 
in 1761. It was a famous stagecoach stop. 

On the corner of High and Union is Ander- 
son's Drugstore, built in 1731 and a drug- 
store for more than 100 years, During the 
Civil War, it was a station on the under- 
ground railroad. Near High and Pearl Streets 
is the site of Benjamin Franklin's printing 
establishment where, for a few months in 
1728, he printed paper money for the Province 
of New Jersey. Burlington wharf, at the 
foot of High Street, started as a ferry cross- 
ing about 1675. 

Just north of Burlington wharf, in the 
middle of the Delaware River, is Bur 
Island, perhaps the Nation’s first example of 
ald to education. The island was deeded to 
the city of Burlington in 1682, with all rey- 
enue from it to be spent for city schools, It 
is the country’s oldest education trust. 


OLDEST CHURCH 


Other places of interest in Burlington in- 
clude old St. Mary's Episcopal Church on 
the corner of Broad and Wood. It was built 
m 1703 and is believed to be the oldest church 
building in New Jersey. A new St. Mary's 
was built nearby in 1846. It was designed 


and is one of the oldest buildings in the 
State. 

A pamphlet giving directions for a walking 
tour of historic Burlington is available from 
the Historical Society office at 457 High 
Street. 


Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 


highly unusual to find a college dedi- 
cated to free enterprise and academic 
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freedom to the extent that it rejects all 
governmental assistance in order to re- 
main uncontrolled. Such a college, 
however, is Whitworth College at Brook- 
Haven, Miss. 

Under the inspiring leadership of 
President Louis H. Dobbs, Whitworth 
College is fulfilling its important mission 
of teaching our youth to be industrious, 
knowledgeable, moral, and self-reliant. 
It deserves the encouragement and sup- 
port of all Americans who believe in 
these principles. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Whitworth College's 
declaration of principles: 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Whitworth College has earnestly main- 
tained since it was founded in 1858, that 
reverence and devotion to God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and that the ultimate of 
education is a life enriched through knowl- 
edge and truth that fully comprehends and 
willingly obeys all of God's laws. 

Whitworth College acknowledges that 
patriotism is second only to love of God 
and family. It asserts, however, that free 
government is rightfully derived from the 
consent of the governed and that the Fed- 
eral Government is a creature of the sovereign 
States, their agent and servant, and not 
their master. The Constitution of these 
United States and the amendments thereto, 
the acts of Congress and treaties properly 
entered into, solely constitute the basic law 
of the land, This law of the land should re- 
main inviolate and unaltered by socialistic 
or communistic interpretation or modifica- 
tion by any branch of the Government ex- 
cept as provided for in the Constitution. 

The right of private ownership of property 
is one of the foundations of our Government, 
and Whitworth College opposes all concepts 
and forces opposed thereto. Furthermore, it 
repudiates all socialistic dogma which tends 
to weaken local self-government by the 
people or augment the ever-increasing 
powers, regulations, and controls of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Whitworth College unequivocally asserts 
that the parents of American children have 
the divine right to determine where, by 
whom, with whom, and what their children 
shall be taught. In protection of this God- 
given right, Whitworth categorically opposes 
the integration of the races in any manner. 

Whitworth College is conservative in its 

and actions. It distrusts and re- 
jects the newborn, progressive educational 
policies now being followed by many liberals 
in the educational and social fields. It pre- 
fers those educational procedures and pro- 
grams which have stood the test of time. 

Whitworth College earnestly 
that education must not only advance the 
cause of knowledge, but also the cause of 
morality, integrity, freedom, and justice. 

Whitworth College is Christian in prin- 
ciple and welcomes students of all faiths. 
The young men and women who come to 
Whitworth will be taught in accordance with 
these ideals and propositions to which Whit- 
worth College is feryently dedicated. 


| Your Friendly Finance Company and Its 
Friends on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
g or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr, President, Mr. 
Julius Duscha of the Washington Post 
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has written an article about my truth-in- 
lending bill entitled “Your Friendly 
Finance Company and Its Friends on 
Capitol Hill,” which appeared in the 
October issue of Harper's magazine. 

Mr. Duscha followed the legislative 
hearings which I conducted on the 
truth-in-lending bill and he has writ- 
ten a truthful and revealing account of 
the interests and forces opposed to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Duscha’s article appear at this point in 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your FRIENDLY FINANCE COMPANY AND ITS 
FRIENDS ON CAPITOL HILL 


(By Julius Duscha} 


(How the foes of the truth-in-lending bill 
are fighting to keep millions of installment 
buyers in profitable ignorance while those 
“easy monthly payments” continue to cost up 
to 40 percent interest a year.) 

A little noticed fact of Washington life is 
the way in which lobbyists form shifting 
coalitions to meet their ever-changing legis- 
lative needs in Congress. The tools of their 
exacting trade are unobtrusive. ą A quiet 
word here, a private luncheon there, an ap- 
pointment on Capitol Hill, a corridor con- 
versation in one of the Senate or House 
Office Buildings—these are the modern lobby- 
ist's instruments rather than the women and 
liquor of fiction. But the impact is equally 
deadly, and usually it is the public interest 
that suffers. 

A disturbing current example of such a 
behind-the-scenes operation is the cam- 
paign against Senator PauL Doveras’ truth- 
in-lending bill. Everybody who buys on the 
instaliment plan—which includes the ma- 
jority of American families—would benefit 
from this law, which simply requires mer- 
chants and lenders to, disclose the real cost 
of credit to thelr customers. Twenty-one 
Senators are cosponsors of the legislation. 
It also has wide support in the House and 
has been endorsed by President Kennedy as 
part of his consumer-protection program. 
Yet for more than 2 years the bill has been 
suffocated in a Senate subcommittee. 

The attack began in 1960 when Senator 
Doveras first introduced his bill. The small- 
loan companies quickly understood that one 
effect of such a law would be to bring about 
a reduction in their rates, which are now 
frequently camoufiaged in what has been 
called the wonderland of credit. Often the 
installment buyer who thinks he is charged 
only 6 percent a year is actually paying 
six or seven times that amount. The Douglas 
bill would require the lender to disclose not 
only the dollar cost of the loan (only $5 a 
month) but also the annual interest rate. 
It would not regulate rates, but the result 
would be real price competition in the lend- 
ing business and a lowering of finance 
charges which can legally run as high as 36 
or even 42 percent a year. 

Natural allies of the finance companies 
were the automobile dealers—particularly 
used-car merchants—whose National, State, 
and local associations were lined up against 
the bill. They were joined by furniture 
stores and other retall establishments which 
have discovered a bonanza in revolving 
credit (the poor man's charge account which 
permits him to be permanently in debt to 
the vendor—for å price). The problem now 
was to broaden the base of the opposition, for 
a lobby made up only of those with a crude 
financial stake in legislation is in a vulner- 
able position. 

To cover their exposed public-relations 
flank, the two high-powered organizations 
of the small-loan companies shrewdly sought 
the of the American Bankers Asso- 
clation, the American Bar Association, and 
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the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. They en- 
tered the battle despite serious disagreement 
within these organizations over the truth- 
in-lending bill. Generally, spokesmen for 
the larger banks and the bigger businesses 
saw no great harm in bringing to the credit 
marketplace two time-honored goals of con- 
servatism—the full disclosure ef price as 
well as true competition based on price. 
Twenty-eight years ago, exactly the same 
principles were applied to the stock market 
with the New Deal truth-in-securitles legis- 
lation, 

But in the end, other considerations pre- 
valled. For one thing, bankers regularly need 
the support of finance companies in State 
capitols where laws regulating banking are 
enacted. For years the small-loan people 
have assiduous!y—and profitably—cultivated 
State legislators to protect their own State- 
regulated business interests. In many 
States, harmonious relations are assured by 
the fact that lawyers who serve in State leg- 
islatures are also attorneys for loan com- 
panies. Furthermore, small-loan companies 
are often big customers of banks and, like 
all businessmen, bankers want satisfied cus- 
tomers who will come back for more. 

As for the American Bar Association, its 
committees concerned with credit problems 
are usually made up for the most part of 
lawyers with close ties to lenders. The chair- 
man of its consumer bankruptcy committee, 
for example, is Linn K. Twinem, who also 
happens to be general counsel for the Bene- 
ficial Finance Corp., one of the largest small- 
loan companies in the country. 

The chamber of commerce is always con- 
cerned about any extension of Federal au- 
thority and has based its opposition to the 
bill largely on the famillar States rights ar- 
guments. 

MORE SOPHISTICATED TRUTH 


Professors have also been enlisted in the 
campaign. At hearings on the bill the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association was Albert Haring, pro- 
fessor of marketing in the school of business 
at the University of Indiana and a consultant 
to the Nation’s furniture dealers for the last 
20 years. Another star witness for the op- 
ponents of the truth-in-lending bill was 
Prof. Robert W. Johnson, of Michigan State 
University. Appearing for the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association was its consult- 
ant, Theodore N. Beckman, professor of 
business organization at the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

In seeking to explain his opposition to the 
truth-in-lending bill, Beckman made much 
of his own search for truth. “At no time 
have I been motivated solely or principally 
by pecuniary considerations on matters of 
this kind,” he said, “because all of my adult 
life has been devoted to teaching and re- 
search at the university level, and thus in 
a constant search for truth.” 

Senator Dovcras then placed in the record 
excerpts from a book, “Principles of Market- 
ing,” of which Beckman is the senior author. 
The book seems to support the truth-in- 
lending bill by noting that "fow consumers 
know just how to determine the actual rates 
pald by them on a per annum basis, and yet 
such knowledge is indispensable in making 
intelligent comparisons with respect to alter 
native methods of financing.” : 

Beckman hastily explained that he was 
preparing a new edition of the book. “In 
that edition,” he added, “I am treating the 
subject with greater maturity, with much 
more knowledge, a great deal more sophis- 
tication, and you will not find me making 
statements of that character." 

The president of the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association this year is Harold H- 
Bennett, a prominent Salt Lake City busi- 
nessman. His brother happens to be Senator 
WALLAcE F, BENNETT, Of Utah, a well-known 
Salt Lake City automobile dealer and & 
former president of the National Association 
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of Manufacturers. Senator BENNETT has led 
the opposition to the Douglas bill in the 
Subcommittee on Production and Stabiliza- 
tion of the Senate Banking Committee where 
it has been languishing. DouvcrAs is chair- 
Man of this 10-man subcommittee, which 
includes Banking Committee Chairman 
A. Wris Roserrson, of Virginia. The sub- 
committee is split 5 to 5 on the legislation. 

With such a formidable opposition lined 
up, neither of the two small-loan company 
Organizations thought it even necessary to 
testify against the bill this year. The spokes- 
man for the National Foundation for Con- 
Sumer Credit, Willlam J. Cheyney, describes 
his organization as being “dedicated to mak- 
ing consumer credit more widely and more 
perfectly understood by those who use it and 
all others in American society.” Despite its 
name, the foundation does not represent con- 
Sumers, but speaks for small-loan companies, 
Merchants who do an extensive credit busi- 
Ness, and a few. bankers. 

The other small-loan company organiza- 
tion is the National Consumer Finance As- 
Sociation, the industry's trade association 
Which is run by Paul L. Selby. 

Cheyney, Selby, and their aids are largely 
responsible for putting together the highly 
effective lobby against the truth-in-lending 
bill. In this project they have the great 
advantage of dealing with a committee whose 
Chairman, Senator ROBERTSON, is a now- 
aging protege of that still older friend of 
business and banking interests. Senator 
Harry F. Byr, also of Virginia. (BYRD him- 
Self is chairman of the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee, which handles all tax 
legislation, including the social security pro- 


Organizations favoring the bill include the 
O and the Credit Union National As- 
Sociation as well as some mutual savings 
ks and well-meaning but anemic con- 
Sumers’ groups. This support has been far 
from sturdy. Nowadays, the AFL-CIO has 
Plenty of troubles getting its way with labor 
tion, and its influence on issues like 
Consumer credit is marginal. Nor are the 
Credit unions any match for finance com- 
Panies and banks. 
But, as its opponents realize, the few con- 
who do know about the legislation 
are for it. In fact, all consumers have 
to gain and not a penny to lose from 
the bill. That may be why the chamber of 
Commerce noted in a recent letter to its 
members: ` 
“Because the bill obviously now has ad- 
tion backing, this magnifies the 
Problem of heading off the legislation. As 
the past, though, our best opportunity to 
do this is still within the subcommittee it- 
Self. Fortunately, 5 of the 10 members of 
the subcommittee still share our views about 
the bill—and sö long as they are opposed, 
ator Doveras cannot muster a majority 
Vote for reporting his bill.” 
A SCHOLARLY COMMANDO 


Should the proposal ever get out of sub- 
ttee into the full Banking Committee 
then onto the Senate floor it would un- 
btedly find overwhelming support. Few 
ators or Representatives want to be re- 
Corded against a bill that tries to help con- 
— by seeking out truth in lending, and 
nator Doucias is stubbornly determined to 
rs t for his bill. Despite the forces ined 
P against it, he may well succeed: 


t A deliberate man who prefers to concen- 


On one legislative proposal at a time, 

Ua ws did not begin to press for action on 
bin until the spring of 1961 when Con- 
Breas finally approved the depressed-areas 
Rweram that he had been champloning. at 
€s almost single-handedly, for 7 years. 
con, tor says, however, that he has been 
Rice ee about the cost of consumer credit 
1930; academic days of the 1920's and 
8 when the dollar-down, dollar-a-month 
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philosophy became part of the American 
middle-class economy. 

Douctas may not be a member of “the 
club” that runs the Senate, to which BYRD 
and ROBERTSON belong, but he is equally per- 
sistent and can be as political as he is 
learned. It is no ordinary academician who 
can be elected to the Chicago City Council 
while serving as an economics professor at 
the University of Chicago, as Doucras was 
in the late 1930's. Nor would many men of 
50 volunteer as privates in the Marine Corps. 
which Dova.as did soon after World War II 
began. His white hair askew, his blue eyes 
blazing, words tumbling from his mouth 
with a faint touch of a disarming down East 
accent (he was born in Maine), the Senator 
is a formidable adversary in debate. 

He is one of the few champions of mort- 
gaged-to-the-gills middle-class America. 
Personal debt in the United States now to- 
tals nearly $200 billion, of which $140 billion 
consists of home mortgages. However, in- 
terest on mortgages has been kept relatively 
low, largely through the influence of the 
federally fixed rates on mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Furthermore, Congress long ago equated low 
interest rates on housing loans with the pub- 
lic interest—and votes. 

It is the remaining $55 billion to $60 bil- 
lion in consumer debts that concerns Douc- 
Las. Since the end of World War II, con- 
sumer credit has increased a spectacular 
ninefold, from less than $6 billion in 1945 to 
more than $55 billion today. By contrast, 
mortgage debt has gone up about sevenfold, 
from less than $19 billion to today's $145 
billion. 

Americans have come to accept personal 
loans, installment purchases, charge ac- 
counts, revolving credit, and the credit card 
itself as a way of life. But they have been 
little agitated about the staggering cost of 
credit. This is partly because credit charges 
and interest rates are often cleverly con- 
cealed and misrepresented. The average 
consumer cares only about the amount of the 
monthly payments on the car, the television 
set, the refrigerator, and now even the sum- 
mer vacation. 

When the consumer decides to buy on 
credit he is generally faced with one of the 
following five situations: 

1. He is simply told that, say, a $10 down- 
payment will be required and that the 
monthly payments will be $10 for 1, 2, or 3 
years. Neither the total finance charges nor 
the interest rate is even mentioned. 

2. He is informed that the fihance charge 
will be $6 a year per 6100 borrowed. Al- 
though such an add-on rate is often repre- 
sented as 6 percent interest, it actually 
amounts to almost 12 percent over a period 
of a year because the borrower has the use 
of only about $50 in credit during the year 
as the outstanding balance declines month 
by month. 

3. He learns that the loan will be dis- 
counted at the rate of $6 per year for each 
$100 borrowed. Under this variation of the 
add-on rate he receives $94 and the interest 
rate again amounts to about 12 percent a 


year. 

4. He is told that the monthly interest rate 
will be 1 percent or 1.5 percent, which sounds 
small but actually is a substantial annual 
rate of 12 to 18 percent. 

5. He discovers that fees are loaded on 
the loan to pay for its cost and to increase 
the lender's profit. These fees usually are 
for such things as credit investigations, the 
processing of the loan, and credit life insur- 
ance. 

Doveras insists that the annual interest 
rate is the only yardstick available to con- 
sumers for meaningful comparison of credit 
costs. “A major segment of the consumer 
credit industry,” he has said, “is trapped in 
a web of misleading and deceiving trade 
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practices when it comes to stating the true 
costs of credit. Honest and ethical lenders 
are frequently forced into deceptive practices 
in order to survive in competition with some 
of their less ethical competition.” 

Commenting on hearings held on the bill 
by his subcommittee, Dovc as went on to 
say: “One witness who was in the lending 
business described the average borrower as 
being caught in a wonderland of credit where 
percentages are divided and multiplied at 
will, where finance charges materialize on 
command and fees are collected on the way 
out—where sharp practices and rackets not 
only inflate the cost of credit but also impose 
enormous financial hardships on the debtor, 
particularly those who can least afford it.” 

In automobile financing, for example, 
kickbacks to dealers by banks as well as by 
loan companies are common. In one in- 
stance cited to the Douglas subcommittee, 
an automobile dealer who steered a customer 
to a particular bank received almost half of 
the $500 interest charge. There is vigorous 
competition among lending institutions for 
automobile dealers’ “paper,” a sure sign that 
it is highly profitable despite the cost of 
Kickbacks. 

Opponents of the truth-in-lending bill all 
argue that the compilation of annual inter- 
est rates would make life unbearable if not 
unprofitable for small retailers. In answer 
the proponents point out that financial 
tables are available now for the compilation 
of bank loans to businessmen, who insist on 
knowing the true annual interest rate on 
the money they are borrowing. Surely 
America’s computers are capable of solving 
this rather minor mathematical problem 
for haberdashers and hardware dealers. 

As the President said in his message on 
consumer legislation last spring, consumers 
have the right “to be informed” and “to be 
heard.” Dovucras is trying to make certain 
that they are informed about the costs of 


Unless 
they can organize as effectively as have small- 
loan companies, automobile dealers, retail 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, and other busi- 
ness interests, consumers will haye to de- 
pend on tenacious Senators like DOUGLAS 
to fight their battles for them. 


In the Wake of the Health Care Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate vote on an amend- 
ment to provide better health care provi- 
sion for our older citizens is now almost 
a week old, but we perhaps do not yet 
really appreciate the widespread public 
reaction to the defeat of this proposal. 
It is my feeling that there is a growing 
sense of loss and an increasing deter- 
mination to discuss this issue at great 
length in the months ahead. 

Two New Jersey newspapers summed 
up much of this reaction last week. The 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., said on 
July 19 that 

This controversial question goes, not 
merely back to the committee room, but to 
the people. 


The Morning Call of Paterson, N.J., 
said in an editorial on the following day 
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that it will be only a matter of time be- 
fore medicare becomes a law. 

On July 22, in the New York Sunday 
Times, Dr. Haward A. Rusk gave a de- 
tailed analysis of the proposed health 
care proposal and the present situation 
in States which are not using the Kerr- 
Mills Act. His conclusion is— 

This November the voters of the United 
States will have an opportunity for a real 
referendum as to whether it (the Kerr-Mills 
bill) will continue to be our only national 
program of health care for the aged or 
whether we shall have a plan such as was 
voted down in the Senate Tuesday. 


Mr. President, we will hear many voices 
on this issue within the next few months. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torials and article reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Elizabeth (NJ.) Daily Journal, 
July 19, 1962 
MEDICARE ISSUE GOES TO VOTERS 


Medicare—some pattern of assurance of 
treatment for the ill among our senior citi- 
zens—is not dead, as some gloomy partisans 
may insist, but it has been delayed, possibly 
for a year, possibly longer. The Senate's re- 
jection of the latest version of an adminis- 
tration program, the Anderson-Javits over- 
haul of the King-Anderson bill, has sent 
this controversial question, not merely back 
to the committee room, but to the people. 

There are regrets that this issue cannot 
be clarified and settled by the current Con- 
gress, but the delay may be valuable. 

Public discussion and the occasional in- 
stances of open debate on the King-Anderson 
proposal glowed with a heat that perhaps 
obscured some of the facts—certainly left 
much of the populace befuddled. The bitter 
opposition of much of the medical profes- 
sion, the denunciations by advocates of other 
systems, and the inevitable cater- 
wauling did not contribute to lucidity. The 
split in party ranks on both sides of the 
aisle was symbolic of the general attitude 
of the people. 

Some system of medical care at the social 
security level seems a logical and probably 
inevitable evolution of the Federal Govern- 
ment's welfare operations. This conclusion 
affronts ultraconservatives, but concurs with 
the philosophy of most of the people. 

Whatever the virtues of the present legis- 
lation in this field, the Kerr-Mills program, 
response among the various State legislatures 
and among the people has not been uni- 
form, attesting an absence of understanding. 
Even New Jersey has not decided on partici- 
pation. 

The administration perhaps can improve 
its bill. The measure rejected was an at- 
tempt to remove objections in the King- 
Anderson text. Time now is available for a 
restudy of the fundamental points and evalu- 
ation of the objections that brought about 
the reversal. There now is time, too, for a 
more orderly and definitive presentation to 
the public. ; 

Medicare can, and should be, a dominant 
campaign issue. Full and honest debate will 
help to determine the attitude of the next 
Congress on this issue. Public sentiment 
will do more to select or reject Members of 
the House than partisan loyalties. The next 
Congress, then, will have a mandate, not 
on medicare alone, but on our welfare philos- 
ophy for a long time. 
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[From the Paterson (NJ.) Morning Call, 
July 20, 1962] 


DEFEAT OF MEDICARE A PYRRHIC VICTORY 


The defeat of the Kennedy’s administra- 
tion's medicare bill by a 52 to 48 vote in the 
Senate is a blow to the elderly, to whom its 
enactment into law would have provided 
hope they would not be forsaken when over- 
taken by sickness. 

We stood unequivocally for the bill, realiz- 
ing only too well how necessary it is to fur- 
nish hospital and nursing care and diag- 
nostic services at a time in life when the 
earning power of those 65 or over is practi- 
cally nil and their savings over a lifetime in 
danger of being wiped out by reason of a 
serious or catastrophic illness. 

We never could grasp why medical associ- 
ations fought the measure inasmuch as it 
had nothing to do with the hiring of doctors. 

But greed asserts itself and lowers those 
who place selfish interests and needless fears 
ahead of the health and welfare of people. 

We're quite certain that it will only be a 
matter of time before medicare becomes a 
law. 

We salute the 48 Senators who voted on 
the side of humanity. 


[From the New York Times, July 22, 1962] 


EXTENSION OF AGED CaARE—ELECTION ISSUE 
CREATED BY SENATORS’ VOTE AGAINST KEN- 
NEDY MEDICAL SERVICE PLAN 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Last Tuesday a coali- 
tion of 31 Republicans and 21 southern Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate killed any possibility 
of the enactment of an improved health- 
care program for older persons this year. 
This.is the general consensus of individuals 
both in and out of Government. 

The vote came on a motion to table, and 
thereby kill, an amendment to a public wel- 
fare bill that was approved that day. The 
amendment would have extended the orig- 
inal proposals of President Kennedy for hos- 
pital and related care for older persons under 
social security. 

Under the President's original proposals, 
the following would be provided for about 
15 million older persons: 

In-patient hospital services up to 90 days 
for one illness, for all costs in excess of $10 a 
day for the first 9 days and full costs for 
the 81 remaining days. 

Nursing home services up to 180 days im- 
mediately following discharge from a hos- 
pital. 

Hospital outpatient clinic diagnostic sery- 
ices from all costs in excess of $20. 

Community and visiting nurse services and 
related home health services for a limited 
time. 

EXTENSION WAS PROVIDED 


Under a compromise acceptable to the ad- 
ministration, the plan would have been ex- 
tended to cover about 2,500,000 older persons 
not eligible for social security and railroad 
retirement benefits. 

It also permitted private insurance com- 
panies and Blue Cross and other nonprofit 
health organizations to issue policies that 
included the Government plan. 

An individual would have the option of 
having his benefits administered under so- 
cial security or taking out or continuing a 
policy with a private insurance company or 
Blue Cross. The Government in the latter 
instance would reimburse the private com- 
pany or Blue Cross for payments made for 
services for which the Government bore the 
responsibility. 
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ELECTION ISSUE CREATED 


Individuals under nongovernmental cov- 
erage would also be able to choose between a 
90-day, $90 deductible and a 45-day, nonde- 
ductible benefit. 

The Senators who defeated the proposals 
created one of the most significant issues for 
the 1962 congressional elections. 

Aime J. Forand, president of the National 
Council for Senior Citizens, has already an- 
nounced that his group would appeal to 
the Nation’s 17,500,000 people over 65 to win 
the health-care issue through the ballot box 
in November. 

NEW ASSISTANCE LEVEL 


A program has been operating under the 
Kerr-Mills Act since October 1, 1960. 

First, this program substantially increased 
Federal funds given the States to improve 
and extend medical-care services in their ex- 
isting old-age assistance programs or to de- 
velop such medical-care services. 

Second, it authorized a new Federal-State 
program for the aged to serve those who 
were above the financial level of eligibility 
for old-age assistance but who were unable 
to pay their own medical care costs. 

This program is known as medical assist- 
ance for the aged. It is not an insurance 
program and is financed from general 
revenues. 

To qualify for such asssitance, an indi- 
vidual must submit to a “means” test to 
determine his needs. One need not, how- 
ever, be destitute or become destitute in 
order to qualify for help. 

In New York State, for example, aged 
married couples are eligible if they have no 
income, including support from responsible 
relatives, in excess of $2,600 a year. 

For a single person, the amount is $1,800. 
A married couple may have $1,300 and a 
single person $900 in liquid assets and still 
be eligible. 

CITY AGED UNAFFECTED 


The medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram is of little assistance to older persons 
in New York City. All persons in these in- 
come levels are provided free services by city’s 
department of hospitals and department of 
health. 

It has resulted, however, in shifting 4 
higher percentage of the costs of care for 
older persons from the city to the State and 
Federal Governments. 

Only about half the States have enacted 
legislation making the medical assistance 
for the aged program operable. Of those 
that have programs about half do not pro- 
vide medical assistance for the aged where 
yearly income is as much as $1,500 for an 
individual and $2,000 for a couple. Half 
the States also deny eligibility if liquid 
assets are as much as $1,000 for an individ- 
ual or $1,500 for a couple. 

In December 1961, 17 States and the Virgin 
Islands expended $13,900,000 on behalf of 
72,000 recipients. This was an average of 
$193 a recipient. 


PROGRAM LED BY THREE STATES 


However, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan accounted for 71 percent of the 
recipients and 92 percent of the funds ex- 
pended. Their average payment was $249 
for each recipient. 

In the remaining States and the Virgin 
Islands with 29 percent of the recipients the 
average payment was only $52 a recipient. 

It is apparent that the Kerr-Mills p 
is not providing uniform or adequate cover- 
age. This November the voters of the United 
States will have an opportunity for a real 
referendum as to whether it will continue 
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to be our only national program of health 
care for the aged or whether we shall have 
a plan such as was voted down in the Senate 
Tuesday. 


Heber Herbert Votaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to pay tribute to a great cham- 
pion of religious liberty in the democratic 
Processes of our Government as lived out 
in the life of the Reverend Heber Votaw, 
who, until his recent death, was a resi- 
dent of my congressional district. 

Heber Herbert Votaw, 81, a brother- 
in-law of President Harding, the first 
Seventh-day Adventist missionary to 
Burma in 1905, and Superintendent of 
Federal Prisons, 1921 to 1925, died Oc- 
tober 7 at the Washington Sanitarium 
and Hospital of cancer. 

Born in West Mansfield, Ohio, Mr. 
Votaw was educated in public elementary 
Schools in Ohio, and a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist junior college in Michigan. He 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
George Washington University. 

He began his career with the Adventist 
denomination in Ohio in 1903 when he 
helped start the Harding Sanitarium and 
Hospital, still operated today by the 
Harding family. The same year he 
Married Carolyn Harding, youngest sis- 
ter of Warren Harding, and a girl who 
Was to become known for her work with 
girls as a U.S. Public Health Service 
Official. Mrs. Votaw died in 1951. 

Ordained as an Adventist gospel min- 
ister here in 1904, Mr. Votaw went with 
his wife to Burma the following year, 
Where he established the country’s first 
Manual training schoo] and began publi- 
Cation of a quarterly journal printed in 

urmese. 

Iliness forced the Votaws back to 
America, and during the years 1915 to 
1917 he served on the faculty of Wash- 
ington Missionary College, now Columbia 
Union College, in Takoma Park. He 
Served for 1 year as service manager of 

Washington Sanitarium and Hospital 
Where he died. 
He joined the staff of then Senator 
g in 1919. Later he went into 
Drison work. In addition to serving as 
Prison superintendent, he was Chairman 
Of the Federal Boards of Parole. 

During this time, Mr. Votaw joined 
the newly formed women's police bureau 
here, then under the Public Health 

vice, and established a voluntary 
Probation department. r 

Mr. Votaw returned to denominational 
Service in 1926, when he became associate 
Secretary, of the Adventists’ Religious 

rty Department. He served for more 
than 20 years as editor of Liberty maga- 
1984 a quarterly journal, and retired in 


For 24 years he served as chairman of 
© John Nevins Andrews Elementary 
ol Board in Takoma Park. 
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Mr. Votaw wrote “Your Freedom and 
Mine,” now in its third edition, and was 
coeditor of “American State Papers.” 

In Takoma Park he lived at 7633 Car- 
roll Avenue, was a member of the board 
of the Citizens Bank, and a volunteer of 
the Takoma Park Fire Department. For 
36 years he was on the board of the Fed- 
eral Service Finance Corp. 

He leaves several nieces and nephews. 
Services were held on Thursday, October 
11, at the Takoma Park Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. Burial was in Lincoln 
Cemetery. 


General Services Administration Report of 
Assistance to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following report of the General 
Services Administration on its assist- 
ance to small business during fiscal year 
1962: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1962. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Prestprnt: I am pleased to send 
to you a report of actions taken by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration during the past 
fiscal year to benefit small business through 
Government procurement programs. 

In March 1962, a small business task force 
was established in the General Services Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of reviewing 
the overall small business program of the 
agency and its accomplishments during fiscal 
year 1962. The task force was given the ad- 
ditional mission of making recommendations 
to increase further the number and dollar 
volume of contracts awarded to small busi- 
ness. 

The following report, which is based on 
the findings of the task force, describes ac- 
tions taken by the General Services Admin- 
istration to assist small business to partici- 
pate in Government procurement. They 
include; (1) Introduction of new procedures 
that will provide greater opportunities for 
small business to participate in subcontracts 
under Government prime contracts; (2) 
more widespread use of unilateral set-aside 
contracts; (3) accelerated development of 
Federal specifications and standards; (4) im- 
provement and simplification of the system 
for processing bidders“ malling list applica- 
tions; (5) standardization of contract forms 
to simplify their use by the small business- 
men; (6) limitation and clarification of the 
use of “brand name or equal“ purchase de- 
scriptions; and (7) a study of the use of 
indefinite quantity-open end type contracts 
and the effect of such contracts on awards 
to small business, 

A number of recommendations: regarding 
internal procurement procedures have been 
made by the small business task force, which 
are designed to further small business par- 
ticipation in GSA procurement. These rec- 
ommendations are being carefully studied 
with a view to future adoption and imple- 
mentation. You may be assured that this 
agency will continue in its efforts to improve 
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the governmentwide smali business procure- 
ment program, 
Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator of General Services. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF 

ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS, FISCAL YEAR 

1962 

Fundamental among the operating policies 
of the General Services Administration is the 
assurance that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for property and 
services made by GSA shall be placed with 
small business concerns. This policy was 
enunciated by the Congrees in its enactment 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 by which the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was established. 
it has been further strengthened by the 
affirmative, personal interest which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has taken in the welfare of 
small business and in the participation of 
small business in all Government procure- 
ment programs. 

Because of the President’s determination 
to keep the Nation's economy competitive by 
widening the access of small business to 
credit and to Government contracts, a small 
business task force, under the chairmanship 
of the Assistant Commissioner for Procure- 
ment and Economic Policy, Federal Supply 
Service, was established in GSA by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services in March 
of 1962 for the purpose of reviewing the 
overall small business program of the 
agency, accomplishments during fiscal year 
1962 tending to further the interest of small 
business, and the making of such recom- 
mendations as might be deemed appropriate 
to further Increase the number and dollar 
volume of contracts awarded throughout the 
agency to small business. The following re- 
port is based on the findings and recom- 
mendations of the task force. 

ACTIONS TAKEN OF GOVERNMENTWIDE 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Under the authority of title IT of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 the Administrator of General 
Services has prescribed and published in 
the Federal Procurement Regulations the 
following procedures and regulations having 
governmentwide application in the interest 
of assisting small business in obtaining a fair 
proportion of total Government purchases 
and contracts for property and services. 

1. A new regulation containing improved 
comprehensive procurement policies and 
procedures for aiding small business concerns 
was published in subpart 1-1.7 of the Federal 
Procurement Regulations. This regulation 
sets forth specific policies to be followed 
by procurement agencies in assuring a fair 

n of awards to small business in- 
cluding, among other things, such topics as 
cooperation by procurement agencies with 
SBA representatives, the making available to 
SBA representatives of information, techni- 
cal data and other procurement items, pro- 
cedures for carrying out the small business 
set-aside program, and the processing and 
handling of certificates of competency. 

2. Policies and procedures were prescribed 
in FPR implementing the small business 
subcontracting program cooperatively devel- 
oped by GSA, DOD, and SBA pursuant to the 
Small Business Act Amendments of 1961, in- 
cluding standard contract clauses to be used 
in furtherance of such program, 

3. Revised and modernized requirements 
for publicizing proposed procurement ac- 
tions in the Department of Commerce pub- 
lication “Commerce Business Daily” were 
prescribed in the Federal Procurement Reg- 
ulations. These ts not only as- 
sure that information concerning proposed 
Government procurements is made available 
to small businesses who bid on Government 
contracts as prime contractors but also place 
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many more small businesses in a position to 
offer their products or services as subcon- 
tractors or material men to prime contractors 
on large Government contracts which, be- 
cause of the size or nature of the contracts, 
are not readily adaptable to performance by 
small business. 

4. Revised polioies and procedures limiting 
and clarifying the use of “brand name or 
equal” purchase descriptions in the procure- 
ment of supplies were issued in the Federal 
Procurement Regulations. Under this regu- 
lation the use of “brand name or equal” pur- 
chase descriptions is curtailed to an essen- 
tial minimum and, when so used, must be in 
strict accordance with prescribed proce- 
dures, thereby preventing any promiscuous 
use of the procedure to the detriment of 
small business. 

5. Authority has been delegated by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to the heads 
of all executive agencies to make advance 
payments to contractors, when necessary, in 
connection with contracts entered into pur- 
suant to title ITI of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. The availability of this method of 
fmancial assistance will be of immeasurable 
benefit to those small businesses whose op- 
erating capital is limited. 

6. Action has been taken under section 
302(c)(1) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to provide 
a legal basis for agencies to make unilateral 
setaside contracts for small business when- 
ever small business joint setaside determina- 
tions are not feasible and whenever it is de- 
termined by the contracting officer to be in 
the interest of (a) maintaining or mobiliz- 
ing the Nation's full productive capacity, 
(b) war or national defense programs, or (o) 
assuring that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for property and 
services for the Government are placed with 
small business concerns. 

ACTIONS TAKEN TO IMPROVE INTERNAL GSA PRO- 

CUREMENT WITH RESPECT TO ASSISTING SMALL 

BUSINESS 


In addition to the Government-wide ac- 
tions set forth above which are also equally 
applicable to GSA, the following improve- 
ments have been made internally in GSA 
procurement procedures during fiscal year 
1962 in the interest of facilitating small 
business participation in the receipt of GSA 
awards: 

1, Bidding on contracts of the Federal 
Supply Service for personal property and 
nonpersonal services has been greatly sim- 
plified by the adoption of standard contract 
forms for all buying programs, the develop- 
ment of one consolidated form of supple- 
mental contract provisions applicable to all 
contracts of the Service, and the discontinu- 
ance of special contract forms and contract 
provisions for Federal supply schedule con- 
tracts. Concurrent improvement in the 
format of Federal supply schedules and in 
procedures for agency use of such schedules 
is expected to channel a larger volume of 
business into this program, with a propor- 
tionate increase in delivery orders being 
placed by customer agencies with small 
business schedule contractors. 

2. During fiscal year 1962 a new bidders’ 
mailing list system has been installed in 
GSA. For the first time a firm can now be 
placed on the mailing list in all GSA buying 
offices by applying only to one GSA business 
service center. This new procedure, with 
accompanying simplified forms and instruc- 
tions, affords any small business concern the 
opportunity, with a minimum of nse 
and effort, to receive invitations for bids and 
solicitations for offers from all buying offices 
of GSA with respect to items which it is 
capable of supplying to the Government. 
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3. The Federal Supply Service has made 
and is continuing to make an analysis of the 
potential for further small business set- 
asides by reviewing results of bidding in each 
commodity area. This action will result in 
the identification of opportunities for small 
business set-asides over and above those pro- 
posed by Small Business Administration rep- 
resentatives under the joint small business 
set-aside program. In addition, it will facili- 
tate and encourage the making of unilateral 
set-asides for small business. 

4. There is in progress within the Federal 
Supply Service a progressive review and re- 
vision of the methods of supply used under 
various commodity programs, with the ob- 
jective of conforming GSA procurement 
methods as closely as possible to industry 
practices, In this connection, GSA carries 
on extensive counseling of prospective small 
business suppliers, through personal contact 
and appropriate GSA publications on the 
subject of doing business with the Federal 
Government. In addition, preaward confer- 
ences are regularly held with those concerns 
to which contracts are about to be awarded 
in order to assure complete understanding 
between the parties and to avoid difficulties 
in performance. This personal contact with 
potential suppliers has proven to be of great 
assistance to small business. 

5. An accelerated program has been started 
under which additional Federal specifications 
and standards are being developed, and exist- 
ing specifications are being revised, with the 
objective of making them reflect the present 
capabilities of industry of all sizes and types, 
and for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
supplying the needs of the Government. 
Regional libraries of Federal specifications 
are maintained and are readily available to 
all suppliers. Steps are being taken to en- 
large these libraries to include military and 
other specifications utilized in GSA pro- 
curement programs. 

6. During fiscal year 1962, a study was 
commenced of current internal and Govern- 
ment-wide contract reporting requirements 
and forms directed toward simplification in 
procedure as well as the obtaining of more 
comprehensive reports, particularly with re- 
spect to reports of contracts awarded by GSA 
to small business and labor surplus area 
firms. In pursuing this project to con- 
clusion, particular emphasis will be given to 
obtaining reports, to the extent practicable, 
of subcontracts awarded small business by 
GSA prime contractors and the placement of 
purchase orders under Federal supply sched- 
ule contracts and other indefinite quantity 
type contracts. 

7. The use of indefinite quantity-open end 
type contracts is being carefully studied from 
the viewpoint of small business participation 
in the receipt of awards of such contracts. 
Results to date indicate that small busi- 
nesses have received a substantial proportion 
of awards of such contracts and have been 
able to perform them satisfactorily because 
of the inclusion in such contracts of provi- 
sions, designed to reduce normal business 
risk, which establish minimum and maxi- 
mum order quantities and maximum 
monthly production limitations. Continu- 
ing attention will be given to the maximum 
practical use of definite quantity contracts 
where such contracts can be utilized with- 
out impairing the overall accomplishment 
of GSA’s procurement responsibility, thereby 
assuring the continued maintenance of an 
effective, manageable balance between the 
two types of contracts. 

CONCLUSION 

In furtherance of the Government's over- 
all small business program the General Serv- 
ices Administration is determined, con- 
stantly, to strive to insure the availability of 
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a strong, diversified foundation of healthy 
small business firms as potential sources of 
supply, to exert all effort and influence in 
the preservation of a system of free and open 
competition in Government procurement and 
to develop, for Government-wide applica- 
bility as well as for internal use, construc- 
tive procurement policies and procedures 
designed to insure that a fair proportien of 
total purchases and contracts for property 
and services for the Government will be 
placed with small business concerns. 

The achievement of this purpose will re- 
quire continuing, constant attention to 
small business matters of all kinds and sig- 
nificance and at all levels within the agency. 
It will precipitate an expanded program of 
education and training of contracting per- 
sonnel throughout the entire agency in the 
field of small business policies and proce- 
dures, including all procurement methods 
and procedures, which might be utilized as 
a means of assistance to small business in 
their attaining a greater share of GSA con- 
tracts. Commensurate with applicable law 
and regulations, greater emphasis is being 
placed on the negotiation of small pur- 
chases with small business concerns wher- 
ever possible. In the field of counseling 
small businessmen desiring to do business 
with the Government, GSA business service 
centers will be supplied at all times with 
current lists of products which have been 
placed on the qualified products list for the 
purpose of advising potential suppliers of 
items which have been so qualified. 

Results of the agency’s unified determina- 
tion and effort to increase the share of par- 
ticipation by small business in GSA awards 
during fiscal year 1962 are significant. The 
number of contracts set aside during fiscal 
year 1962 by GSA for award to small business 
under the joint procurement set-aside pro- 
gram increased from 4,617 contracts In fiscal 
year 1961 to 5,186 contracts in fiscal year 
1962. The percentage of all GSA procure- 
ment which was awarded small business in- 
creased from 42.9 percent in fiscal year 1961 
to approximately 46 percent in fiscal year 
1962. 


Resolution of Young Men’s Business Club 
of Greater New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the following resolution which was 
recently passed by the Young Men's 
Business Club of Greater New Orleans: 

Whereas we are engaged in a global war 
in which lovers of freedom are pitted a 
the unscrupulous forces of international 
communism; and 

Whereas the outcome of this momentous 
struggle depends on the effort of individuals 
as well as political governments; and 

Whereas America is the symbol of the in- 
dividual and of freedom: Now, therefore, 
be it . 

Resolved, That the Young Men’s Business 
Club of Greater New Orleans does hereby 
commend the longshore workers of Locals 
1418 and 1419, International Longshoremen 
of America, for their recent patriotic demon- 
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stration in refusing to load a ship which 
engaged in trade with a Communist satellite 
country bordering our shores. In taking 
this position we are citing the workers’ ac- 
tion as a fine example of how free people 
can strike a blow against communism. We 
take heart from these men who put prin- 
ciple before financial gain. We urge all 
Americans to follow the pathway carved by 
the workers of locals 1418 and 1419; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Locals 1418 and 1419, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen of America, Secretary 
of Labor of the United States, U.S. Senators 
Ellender and Long, and U.S. Representatives 
Boggs and Hébert, Mr. Victor H. Bussie, 
President of Louisiana State AFL-CIO, Sea- 
farers International Union, Associated Press, 
United Press, and the television stations and 
newspapers of the New Orleans area. 


Communist Suppression of Ukrainian 
Freedom Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the long and valiant struggle 
of Ukrainian freedom fighters to liberate 
their homeland from Soviet enslavement 
is known throughout the world. Yet, 
Not often are we able to completely com- 
Prehend how bitter is this struggle, how 
insidious and brutal are Soviet efforts 
to suppress and destroy movements to 
free the captive nations, Recently, how- 
ever, the shocking methods used by the 
Communists were exposed during the 

in West Germany of a former So- 

Viet agent, Bogdan Stashynsky. Sta- 
confessed that under orders of 
the Soviet secret police he used poison 
Spray guns to commit the inhuman and 
Vicious murders of two leading Ukrain- 
nationalists, Stepan Bandera and 
Dr. Ley Rebet. Recently several New 
Jersey branches of the Organization for 
ense of Four Freedoms for Ukraine, 
the Organization of the Ukrainian Lib- 
ration Front in Passaic, N.J., and the 
an American Youth Association 
in Jersey City adopted resolutions con- 
q g these Soviet methods to destroy 
the forces of freedom and self-determi- 
nation, and I ask unanimous consent 
t they be printed in the Recorp fol- 
these remarks. During this time 
Of crisis, the example of the courageous 
and indomitable Ukrainian freedom 
fighters is one which all Americans can 
Sok to in facing themselves the same 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
ti Pere being no objection, the resolu- 
ons were ordered to be printed in the 

Corp, as follows: 

UTION OF THE ORGANIZATION FoR DE- 
YENSE oy Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
Brawcy 16 oF Bayonne, NJ. 

the ereas Bogdan N. Stashynsky, agent of 
1 Soviet Russian secret police (KGB), de- 
and to the Federal Republic of Germany 

confessed to having assassinated upon 
3 orders of the KGB in Moscow on the 
the ary of Western Germany, the head of 


Ste, Organtzation of Ukrainian Nationalists 
tepan Bandera; and 
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Whereas the authorities of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany established beyond doubt 
that the above-name person was murdered 
with poison pistols, employed by the above- 
named Russian agent, which constitutes an 
utterly immoral, inhuman, and criminal 
method of destroying fighters for freedom; 
and 

Whereas the assassination was perpetrated 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. against 
leaders of movements struggling to liberate 
the Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions from colonial enslavement by Soviet 
Russia, and fighting for self-determination, 
independence, national integrity, equality 
of all citizens before law, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and all the fundmental hu- 
man rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To ask the court trying defend- 
ant Stashnynsky to make it fully clear that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
accomplice in planning and preparation of 
these horrible murders; and further be it 

Resolved, To call upon the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to expose 
on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward—Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
tions which linger under Communist-domi- 
nated regimes; and be it 

Resolved, That the American people should 
be informed about this trial as widely as 
possible, inasmuch as the case exposes So- 
viet Russian imperialistic methods, used for 
achieving a world Soviet Russian empire, 
which methods transcend the Nazi genocide 
practices in their brutality as revealed at the 
process of Eichmann; and be it 

Resolved, That the methods used in the 
assassination of the Ukrainian freedom fight- 
ers are basically the same as those used in 
Cuba and therefore require a common re- 
sponse; and be it finally 

Resolved, To request the free nations of 
the world to condemn Soviet Russian colo- 
nialism with its hideous methods and to 
demand action aiming at liquidation of the 
greatest, most tyrannical and criminal co- 
lonial empire of Soviet Russia. 

RESOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR THE 

DEFENSE OF FOUR FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 

BRANCH 9, CARTERET, N.J. 


Whereas, Bogdan N. Stashynsky, agent of 
the Soviet Russian secret police (KGB), de- 
fected to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and confessed to having assassinated, upon 
direct orders of the KGB in Moscow on the 
territory of Western Germany, the head of 
the Organization of Ukranian Nationalists, 
Stepan Bandera; and 

Whereas the authorities of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany established beyond doubt 
that the above-named person was murdered 
with poison pistols, employed by the above- 
named Russian agent, which constitutes an 
utterly immoral, inhuman, and criminal 
method of destroying fighters for freedom; 
and 

Whereas the assassination was perpetrated» 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. against 
leaders of movements struggling to liberate 
the Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions from colonial enslavement by Soviet 
Russia, and fighting for self-determination, 
independence, national integrity, equality of 
all citizens before law, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and all the fundamental 
human rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To ask the court trying defend- 
ant Stashynsky to make it fully clear that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
accomplice in planning and preparation of 
these horrible murders; and further be it 

Resolved, To call upon the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to expose 
on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward Ukraine and other non-Russian 
nations which linger under Communist- 
dominated regimes; and be it 

Resolved, That the American people 
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should be informed about this trial as widely 
as possible, inasmuch as the case exposes 
Soviet Russian imperialistic methods, used 
for achieving a world Soviet Russian em- 
pire, which methods transcend the Nazi geno- 
cide practices in their brutality as revealed 
at the process of Eichmann; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the methods used in the 
assassination of the Ukrainian freedom fight- 
ers are basically the same as those used in 
Cuba and therefore require a common re- 
sponse; and be it finally 

Resolved, To request the free nations of 
the world to condemn Soviet Russian co- 
lonialism with its hideous methods and to 
demand action aiming at liquidation of the 
greatest, most tyrannical and criminal co- 
lonial empire of Soviet Russia. 
RESOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 

UKRAINIAN LIBERATION FRONT OF PASSAIC, 

N.J. 


Whereas Bogdan N. Stashynsky, agent of 
the Soviet Russian secret police (KGB), 
defected to the Federal Republic of Germany 

and confessed to having assassinated, upon 
direct orders of the KGB in Moscow on the 
territory of Western Germany, the head of 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, 
Stepan Bandera; and 

Whereas the authorities of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany established beyond doubt 
that the above-named persons was murdered 
with poison pistols, employed by the above- 
named Russian agent, which constitutes an 
utterly immoral, inhuman, and criminal 
method of destroying fighters for freedom; 
and 

Whereas the assassination was perpetrated 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. against 
leaders of movements struggling to liberate 
the Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions from colonial enslavement by Soviet 
Russia, and fighting for self-determination, 
independence, national integrity, equality 
of all citizens before law, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and all the fundamental 
human rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To ask the court trying de- 
fendant Stashynsky to make it fully clear 
that the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the 
chief accomplice in planning and prepara- 
tion of these horrible murders; and further 
be it 

Resolved, To call upon the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to expose 
on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
tions which linger under Communist domi- 
nated regimes; and be it 

Resolved, That the American people should 
be informed about this trial as widely as 
possible, inasmuch as the case exposes Soviet 
Russian imperialistic methods, used for 
achieving a world Soviet Russian Empire, 
which methods transcend the Nazi genocide 
practices in their brutality as revealed at the 
process of Eichmann; and be it 

Resolved, That the methods used in the as- 
sassination of the Ukrainian freedom fighters 
are basically the same as those used in Cuba 
and therefore require a common response; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, To request the free nations of 
the world to condemn Soviet Russian colo- 
nialism with its hideous methods and to 
demand action aiming at liquidation of the 
greatest, most tyrannical and criminal colo- 
nial empire of Soviet Russia. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
INC., BRANCH 12 AND UKRAINIAN AMERICAN 
YOUTH ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Whereas Bogdan N. Stashnynsky, agent of 
the Soviet Russian secret police (KGB), de- 
fected to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and confessed to having assassinated upon 
direct orders of the KGB in Moscow on the 
territory of Western Germany, the head of 
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the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 

Btepan Bandera; and 
Whereas the authorities of the Federal 

Republic of Germany established beyond 
doubt that the above-named person was mur- 
dered with poison pistol, employed by the 
above-named Russian agent, which consti- 
tutes an utterly immoral, inhuman, and 
criminal method of destroying fighters for 
freedom; and 

Whereas the assassination was perpetrated 
by the Government of the USSR. against 
leaders of movements struggling to liberate 
the Uxrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions from colonial enslavement by Soviet 
Russia, and fighting for self-determination, 
independence, national integrity, equality of 
all citizens before law, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and all the fundamental 
human rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To ask the court trying defend- 
ant Stashynsky to make it fully clear that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
accomplice in planning and preparation of 
these horrible murders; and further be it 

Resolved, To call upon the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to expose 
on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
“policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
tions which linger under Communist dom- 
inated regimes; and be it 

Resolved, That the American people should 
be informed about this trial as widely as 
possible, inasmuch as the case exposes Soviet 
Russian imperialistic methods, used for 
achieving a world Soviet Russian empire, 
which methods transcend the Nazi genocide 
practices in their brutality as revealed at the 
process of Eichmann; and be it 

Resolved, That the methods used in the 
azsassination of the Ukrainian freedom fight- 
ers are basically the same as those used in 
Cuba and therefore require a common re- 
sponse; and be it finally. 

Resolved, To request the free nations of 
the world to condemn Soviet Russian coloni- 
alism with its hideous methods and to de- 
mand action aiming at liquidation of the 
greatest, most tyrannical, and criminal co- 
lonial empire of Soviet Russia. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICANS OF UKRAIN- 
Jan Descent From THE Crry or NEW 
Brvnswicr, N.J. 

1. The murder of the leader of Ukrainian 
Nationalist Organization, Stepan Bandera, 
and Ukrainian prominent member of this 
organization, Dr. Lev Rebet, by the Soviet 
secret agent, Staszynski, is the only one seg- 
ment of the series of political assassinations 
of the Ukrainian leaders and freedom fight- 
ers, by the Kremlin. 

The first victim of the Russian terroristic 
police system was the President of the 
Ukrainian National Republic and Supreme 
Commander of the Ukrainian Armed Forces 
during the period of the Liberation War 
1917-21—-Symon Petlura. 

In 1938 Col. Evhen Konowalcts, the 
founder and the leader of the revolutionary 
liberation organization, the Ukrainian Mili- 
tary Organization (UVO) was killed in the 
street in Rotterdam by the explosion of a 
time bomb. 

2. The physical liquidation of the Ukrain- 
jan national leaders and the prominent 
Ukrainian freedom fighters by the Bolsheviks 
in the free world is just another example 
that the Ideas of the national liberation of 
Ukraine and other people enslaved by the 
Russians is such a grave danger to Moscow 
that it continues to carry out terroristic 
actions even on the territories of the free 
countries. 

3. Political assassinations organized by the 
high ranking officials of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is undeniable proof, which should be 
a signal of warning for the people of the 
Western World, that Bolshevism under the 
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leadership of Khrushchev has not changed 
and has not ceased to be an imperialistic 
movement, which tries to bring under its 
dominations the people of the free world by 
means of violence and terror. 

4. In the eyes of the free world, and espe- 
cially at the forum of the United Nations 
the Soviets try to defend Afro-Asian nations 
from colonialism, despite that on the terri- 
tories occupied by the Russians (Ukraine 
and others) slavery is still enforced. 

5. The newest incidents in Cuba prove 
that Moscow under the appearance of cul- 
tural and economical aid is in reality send- 
ing highly qualified military agents to estab- 
lish a base for subversive acts in the Ameri- 
can hemisphere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, To accuse the Russian Govern- 
ment for the crimes they committed in the 
Ukraine, and free nations are called upon 
to prosecute Khrushchev, Chelapin and 
many others of their Government for the 
murdering of the Ukrainian leader Stepan 
Bandera; and Dr. Lev Rebet, a prominent 
Ukrainian journalist; and further be it 

Resolved, To ask the court trying defend- 
ant Stashynsky to make it fully clear that 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. is the chief 
accomplice in the planning and preparation 
of these horrible murders; and be it further 

Resolved, To call upon the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to expose 
on the basis of these crimes the colonial 
policies of the Soviet Russian Government 
toward Ukraine and other non-Russian na- 
tions which linger under Communist dom- 
inations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American people should 
be informed about this trial as widely as 
possible, inasmuch as the case exposes Soviet 
Russian imperialistic methods, used for 
achieving a world Soviet Russian empire, 
which methods transcend the Nazi genocide 
practices in their brutality. 

We call upon the free world to look at 
today’s problems of the captive nations un- 
der Soviet regime with greatest attention and 
especially the Ukrainian nation, and to sup- 
port them in their struggle toward freedom 
and independence. 


Services for Disabled Veterans by the 
Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared concerning the service to 
disabled veterans by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARROLL 

I am very pleased to note that the Dis- 
abled Amcrican Veterans at their national 
convention in Atlantic City have elected a 
constituent of mine as their national com- 
mander. Peter L. Dye, an assistant attorney 
general of Colorado, has long been active in 
the Disabled American Veterans as a member 
of the Murphy-Borelli Chapter of Denver. 
He has also been a department commander of 
the State of Colorado for the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans and has previously served as 
a national junior vice commander of the 
organization. Mr. Dye, as the newly elected 
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national commander, has pledged to continue 
to support the fine rehabilitation service of 
the Disabled American Veterans to all dis- 
abled veterans who have suffered injuries 
or diseases in time of war while in the 
service of their country. 

The Disabled American Veterans was 
chartered by special act of Congress in 1932 
for the purpose of extending free, expert, 
personalized service for America’s disabled 
defenders. This rehabilitation program is 
designed to help these wartime disabled vet- 
erans to help themselves, Origtnally, of 
course, this service was utilized by veterans of 
World War I but today the files of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans include World War 
II veterans and Korean conflict veterans as 
well. 

The Veterans“ Administration provides 
available space in each of its regional offices 
throughout the Nation for the national serv- 
ice officers of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. They also provide space in each dis- 
trict office and in the central office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This space is provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration because it is rec- 
ognized that veterans need expert legal help 
in the development and prosecution of their 
claims. Each case handied by the Disabled 
American Veterans receives the attention of 
national service officers who have spent any- 
where from 15 to 30 years in this specialized 
branch of the law. Some of those national 
service officers are attorneys at law and all of 
them are attorneys in fact, devoting their 
talents in the practice of this profession 
which demands that constant attention be 
given to the changes in rules and regula- 
tions by the Veterans’ Administration as well 
as by laws enacted by Congress. 

It is surprising to note that the Disabled 
American Veterans is continuing to obtain 
service connections for disabilities incurred 
during wartime service for veterans who 
have been out of service for 40 years in some 
instances and over 17 years in other 
instances. 

The Disabled American Veterans is, of 
course, very active in the Halls of Congress 
as guardians and protectors of veterans. 
During this session of Congress the Disabled 
American Veterans has been most active in 
fighting to secure a compensation increase 
measure for the benefit of over 2 million of 
the Nation’s wartime disabled veterans. 

In its service and legislative programs the 
Disabled American Veterans is mindful of 
the principle on which it was founded, which 
is that this Nation's first duty to veterans 18 
the rehabilitation of its wartime disabled. 
The principle includes: 

1. Proper medical care and treatment of 
veterans for disabilities incurred in or aggra- 
vated by military service. 

2. Adequate compensation for the degree 
of disablement caused by such disabilities. 

3. Training and/or education to restore 
employability of the wartime disabled into 
gainful employment. 

4. Adequate compensation to the widows, 
minor children, and dependent parents of 
veterans who die as the. result of a service- 
incurred disability. 

The Disabled American Veterans does not 
limit its aid to disabled veterans to those 
who are members. Indeed many veterans 
served by the Disabled American Veterans 
in their claims are not even eligible for mem- 
bership in the organization. 

It is interesting to note that the Disabled 
American Veterans has continued to grow in 
membership each year and today more than 
10 percent of the 2 million veterans receiving 
disability compensation have joined this fine 
organization. This is an increase over pre- 
vious years and points to the growing in- 
terest by disabled veterans in this organiza- 
tion which has as its sole purpose the welfare 
of those who were disabled during time of 
war. 
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A review of the service accomplishments 
of the Disabled American Veterans would 
justify a greater membership record than 
has thus far been accomplished. For ex- 
ample, during the last fiscal year, July 1, 
1961, through June 30, 1962, the report of 
the Disabled American Veterans shows the 
following monetary benefits obtained in be- 
half of veterans and their dependents repre- 
sented by the Disabled American Veterans 
national service officers: 

Total monthly increases obtained in com- 
pensation and pension, $6,084,689.85. 

Total retroactive payments obtained, 
$72,650,386.72. 

The full amount of recoveries obtained 
by the Disabled American Veterans was 
$78,735,076.57. 

Also during the past year the national 
service officers of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans have reviewed 240,172 case files and 
the organization: has made 102,509 appear- 
ances before the rating boards of the Vet- 
eruns Administration throughout the Nation 
for and in behalf of veterans and their de- 
pendents who have entrusted their claims 
into the professional hands of a Disabled 
American Veterans attorney in fact. 

With a membership of approximately 
210,000 it is evident that the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans must seek other support than 
from membership alone to carry on this great 
work. While these figures alone would jus- 
tify the existence of this organization of the 
Nation's defenders in time of war, there are 
Many other personalized services given 
which cannot be measured or recorded sta- 
tistically. These include helpful advice to 
Veterans on personal problems, referring 
them for employment as well as referrals to 
Other Government agencies for assistance in 
& multitude of problems. 

The Disabled American Veterans income is 
derived to a large extent from its Idento- 
Tag” project. Here the Disabled American 
Veterans renders a distinct service to mil- 
lions of the Nation’s motorists. The “Idento- 
Tag,” which is attached to the keyring, has 
enabled the Disabled American Veterans to 
Teturn millions of sets of lost keys to the 
Tightful owners regardless of whether or not 
a contribution was made previously. For- 
tunately, the receipts from these Idento- 
Tage” have enabled the Disabled American 
Veterans to maintain its fulltime staff of na- 
tional servicc officers and, in fact, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans has the largest na- 
tional staff of attorneys in fact than any 
Other veterans organizaiton. 

If each recipient of Idento-Tags was to 
donate $1, the Disabled American Veterans 
Would be able to expand its rehabilitation 
Services not only in the regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration but also to 
all Veterans’ Administration hospitals. It 
Would enable the organization to provide 
Personalized service to bedridden patients, 
Many of whom are in great need of rehabili- 
10 service during their time of confine- 

This service that is provided for disabled 
Veterans must be a continuing one. The 
Honorable John S. Gleason, Ir,, Adm{nistra- 

Of Veterans Affairs, made this statement 

Ore the national convention of the Dis- 
abled Amorican Veterans in Atlantic City, 

J., in August 1962: 

8 “Finally, let me say that there is no way 
* through money or training, or medi- 

Cal care * © * to go toa veteran with a seri- 
Ous disability and say, “There, we are even 
2 And I don't think for a moment that 
nyone feels that way. I think that every 
ps can realizes that you are owed a debt 
Hauen can never b: repaid * * * except per- 
reo by according to you the deep honor and 

"spect you so well deserve.” 

The Disabled American Veterans national 

isé ice officers serve under the national serv- 
director, Irving Peltz. National service 
quarters are located at 1701 18th Street 
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NW.. Washington, D.O. Mr. Peltz has a staff 
of experts to assist him in administering the 
affairs of the national service . Mr. 
Frank G. Wood, the assistant national serv- 
ice director of claims, and Mr. Pasquale Ger- 
vace, the assistant national service director 
of employment, are also located at national 
service headquarters and aid in formulating 
the policy of the organization on the na- 
tional level in the service program. Mr, 
Charles L. Huber has recently been ap- 
pointed the national legislative director of 
the Disabled American Veterans and it is his 
responsibility to keep the Congress of the 
United States aware of the problems of the 
disabled veterans and to suggest legislative 
remedies. 

National service officers of the Disabled 
American Veterans have spent years in this 
profession at a salary level far below that 
which they deserved. However, owing to the 
generosity of the public in supporting the 
program of the Disabled American Veterans, 
the financial position of the organization has 
slowly improved. It is gratifying to note 
that the salary structure of the organization 
has undergone some improvement in recent 
times. 

However, as General Gleason states, this is 
a continuing responsibility not only of the 
Federal Government but of all the citizens 
of our land as well. By continuing to sup- 
port the Disabled American Veterans the 
American public will continue to support one 
of the great benefits of a free nation and 
that is to assure its nation’s defenders a life 
of security and dignity, notwithstanding dis- 
ablement that may have been incurred dur- 
ing the mortal battles fought in the course 
of the preservation of our free institutions, 


The Story of W. H. “Ping” Ferry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that, as some of my colleagues 
have already pointed out, a speaker at 
the Western States Democratic Confer- 
ence used his appearance at that gather- 
ing on August 6 to viciously attack one 
of America’s outstanding public servants. 
The speaker was Wilbur H. “Ping” Ferry, 
a vice president of the so-called Pund 
for the Republic, which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Fund for Whose Re- 
public?” Mr. Ferry is also a staff direc- 
tor of the fund's center for the study 
of democratic institutions in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. The man he attacked 
was FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover needs no defense in this 
body. He has done so outstanding a 
job as Director of the FBI that, after his 
appointment in 1924 during the admin- 
istration of Calvin Coolidge, five suc- 
ceeding Presidents—Herbert Hoover, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John F. Ken- 
nedy—have asked him to continue lead- 
ing the agency which he has made the 
most widely known, respected, and effi- 
cient investigative force in the world. 
He has raised the agency and his posi- 
tion to so high a level that a bill has 
recently been introduced in the Congress 
which would require that future Direc- 
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tors of the FBI be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. 

In his attack on Mr. Hoover, Mr. Ferry 
peddled the same line he and his cronies 
of the fund have been disseminating 
through that foundation since it was set 
up in 1953 with 15 million tax-exempt 
dollars of the Ford fortune. This is the 
line that there is no Communist danger 
in the United States and that, to the 
contrary, the major threat to our demo- 
cratic institutions comes from anti-Com- 
munists and anticommunism. 

Apparently, Mr. Ferry took out after 
Mr. Hoover because he realizes that the 
FBI Director, the esteem in which he is 
held, and the truth with whith he speaks, 
have been—and still are—a major ob- 
stacle to the Fund for the Republic's suc- 
cess in promoting its false and dangerous 
line. He attempted to heap ridicule on 
the FBI Director and paint him as a 
calculating prevaricator who, for years, 
has been misleading the American peo- 
ple and feeding them falsehoods about 
communism. 

He referred to Mr. Hoover as “our of- 
ficial spy swatter” who, through sen- 
tentious poppycock” has been creating a 
completely false picture of Communist 
strength and “a mischief-making tapes- 
try of legend and illusion if ever there 
was one.“ He claimed that Mr. Hoover’s 
warnings about Soviet espionage are 
merely “an old line of the FBI Chief.” 

Congress was included in Ferry's at- 
tack. Referring to this alleged old line 
of Mr. Hoover concerning Soviet espio- 
nage, Mr. Ferry stated that “its success 
year after year is a tribute to the trance 
into which his sermons throw Americans, 
not excepting Congressmen.” He be- 
moaned the fact that “Congress never 
grudges Mr. Hoover a penny.” 

It was with great pleasure that I later 
read that the U.S. Attorney General, Mr. 
Robert F. Kennedy, repudiated Mr. Ferry 
and came to the defense of, and paid 
tribute to, Mr. Hoover at a press confer- 
ence following a speech he gave before 
the same group. It was with equal pleas- 
ure that I have on several occasions since 
then read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp— 
or heard on this floor—remarks made by 
my colleagues in this body in defense of 
Mr. Hoover. 

The Attorney General stated in the 
course of his press conference that Com- 
munist espionage in the United States is 
on the increase and that those who dis- 
miss this problem are badly informed 
and “perform a disservice to the Nation.” 
Of Mr. Hoover, the Attorney General 
said: . 

I believe the country owes him and his 
organization a real debt of gratitude. I hope 
he will continue to serve the country for 
many, Many more years to come. 

I admired him and the FBI before I be- 
came Attorney General, but my admiration 
has increased tremendously after seelng his 
work close at hand. 


As I said before, Mr. Hoover needs no 
defense before this body, but I do believe 
that this body should know—and most of 
its Members want to know—something 
about his critic, Wilbur H. Ferry. 

“Ping” Ferry, class of 1932 at Dart- 
mouth, taught for about a year after 
completing college. During the years 
1934 to 1941 he worked as a newspaper- 
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man—with a side excursion into the pub- 
licity field in 1936 to 1937. Fellow news- 
papermen who knew and worked with 
him during this period have variously 
described him as “radical,” “pacifist,” 
“liberal,” “leftist,” “arbitrary,” and 
“egghead” and “stormy petrel” who was 
always involved in controversies. 

In May 1942, at the height of World 
War II, Ferry secured a position as OPA 
inspector for the State of New Hamp- 
shire. A year later, in May 1944, he re- 
signed that Government post to become 
publicity director of the CIO. Political 
Action Committee. 

In an action that was praised 
throughout the Nation, the CIO in 1949 
and 1950 ousted a dozen unions which 
were Communist controlled and, with 
them, hundreds of Communists who had 
obtained positions of leadership in the 
organization. Prior to that time, how- 
ever, in the fall of 1944, a subcommittee 
of the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, after investigating the Po- 
litical Action Committee of the CIO, re- 
ported that— 

While the political action committee pur- 

to be a democratic political organiza- 
tion for the rank and file of labor in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, it is, 
in fact, a dictatorial political pressure or- 
ganization being directed and contrdlled in 
a large measure by Communists who are 
‘entrenched in positions of leadership in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
FERRY’S WORK WITH REFUGEES 


During the period of his affiliation 
with the CIO-PAC, Ping“ Ferry was 
also close to the national officers of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
being a member of an advisory commit- 
tee of publicity men who met with 
JAFRC officials to assist in mapping out 
a national fund-raising campaign for 
the organization. 

What was the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee? 

Attorney General, now Supreme Court 
Justice, Tom Clark cited it in 1948 as a 
subversive and Communist organization. 
It has also been cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. 
Louis Budenz, former member of the 
Communist Party's national committee 
and managing editor of the Daily Work- 
er, has written that the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee was “set up for 
the specific purpose of bringing useful 
European Communists—useful, that is, 
from Moscow's angle—to the United 
States.” 

Of course, Ferry’s associations with the 
CIO-PAC and the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee date back almost 20 
years now. Many people who were tied 
up with such organizations and causes 
- in those days have since changed. They 
no longer have anything to do with Com- 
munist-influenced or Soviet-serving 
operations. 

But this is not true of Mr. “Ping” 
Ferry. 
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“PING,” COMMUNISTS, AND THE NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

On December 7, 1953, under authority 
of a New Hampshire law which has since 
been upheld as constitutional by the 
State’s supreme court, the attorney gen- 
eral of New Hampshire interrogated 
Mrs. Elba Chase Nelson, chairman of 
the Communist Party of New Hamp- 
shire, concerning party activities in that 
State. She refused to cooperate in the 
investigation and was prosecuted for 
contempt. She was defended in these 
proceedings by Attorney John R. Mc- 
Lane of Concord,N.H. The indomitable 
“Ping” Ferry went out of his way at this 
time to-write to Mr. McLane congratu- 
lating him for his defense of Mrs. Nelson. 

About the same time, there were re- 
ports that the New Hampshire attorney 
general was questioning some Dart- 
mouth professors in his investigation of 
Communist activities. On December 12, 
1953, Ping“ Ferry wrote a letter to 
President John S. Dickey of Dartmouth 
in which he said that the New Hamp- 
shire attorney general's investigation 


was “a fishing trip of a ranker stripe 


than most and should be resisted, de- 
— 7 and put in its proper contemptible 

Mr. Ferry advised Mr. Dickey that it 
would distress him— Ping“ Ferry and 
many others if Dartmouth College co- 
operated with the attorney general who, 
I want to stress, was doing no more than 
attempting to carry out duties assigned 
him by the people of New Hampshire. 
Ferry urged that the college resist the 
investigation. He told the Dartmouth 
president that he was writing as “an in- 
dignant alumnus” and that if he could 
do anything to help in any way “you 
have only to call on me”. 

FERRY AND THE OSLO CONFERENCE 


In May of 1961, a 5-day conference 
against the spread of nuclear weapons 
was held in Oslo, Norway. This con- 
ference was called and organized by Dr. 
Linus Pauling and his wife. Dr. Pauling 
is the top scientific peace traveler in the 
United States. Since the end of World 
War II, Dr. Pauling has an unbroken 
record of support of, and leadership in, 
Communist-oriented and Communist- 
serving peace movements. 

About a dozen U.S. representatives 
took part in this conference—and “Ping” 
Ferry was one of them. Of course, there 
were representatives of other nations 
there as well—representatives of the 
Soviet Union, Communist Hungary, 
Communist Poland, and Communist 
Czechoslovakia, as well as those from a 
few Western powers. The conference 
was favorably publicized by Communist 
journals in this country and throughout 
the world. It was promoted by Moscow 
radio. 

Before leaving this country to take 
part in the conference, Dr. Pauling held 
a press conference during which he 
stressed his belief that the greatest 
danger to world peace was the possibility 
that our NATO allies might be armed 
with nuclear weapons. And it is most 
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interesting to note, in mentioning this 
fact, that the Oslo conference was timed 
to end on the eve of the opening of the 
NATO Foreign Ministers Conference in 
that same city. This timing of Pauling’s 
conference, in which Mr. Ferry partici- 
pated, was perfect—from the Soviet 
viewpoint. 

The New York Times, in a report 
which mentioned the timing of the close 
of the Oslo Conference, stated: 

Without mentioning the alliance— 


That is, NATO— 
by name, the [Oslo] Conference called for 
quick negotiation of a treaty that would bar 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization from 
ever becoming a nuclear power. 


This demand was not the only one 
made at the Pauling-Ferry Oslo confer- 
ence. Those participating in it issued a 
statement at its close which called for 
general and complete disarmament, the 
demilitarization of Central Europe, and 
the immediate cessation of all nuclear 
weapons testing. As all of you know, I 
am sure, these are also the main propa- 
ganda themes of Moscow and the U.S. 
Communist Party. 

“PING'S" MINORITY OF ONE 

The August 1961 issue of the magazine 
Minority of One listed Mr. Ferry as one 
of eight signers of a statement of pur- 
pose by the “Friends of the Minority of 
One.” The other seven persons who 
signed this statement included Dr. Linus 
Pauling and his wife; the Reverend 
Stephen H. Fritchman, a clergyman who 
has invoked the fifth amendment when 
questioned about his Communist Party 
membership; and the Reverend Clarence 
Duffy, a Roman Catholic priest who has 
been disciplined by church authorities 
because of his associations with Commu- 
nist causes. 

AND WHAT IS THE MINORITY OF ONE? 


Edited by M. S. Arnoni, a citizen of 
Israel who has lived in the United States 
since 1954, the magazine is a promoter 
of Dr. Pauling and his Soviet-serving 
peace activity and also of “Ping” Ferry’s 
Fund for the Republic; a defender of 
persons such as Alger Hiss and Paul 
Robeson, Jr., who, like his father, has 
been identified as a Communist Party 
member; and, at the same time that it 
finds reason for defending the Soviet 
Union and Communist Hungary and 
praising Castro’s Cuba, it attacks the 
United States and all anti-Communists, 
and protests talk of freedom versus 
slavery, satellites versus allies, and peace 
with justice against aggression. 

Among its contributors have been such 
persons as retired Brig. Gen, Hugh B. 
Hester, an aggressive supporter of, 
speaker before, Communist fronts and 
writer for the Communist magazine New 
World Review. 

“PING’S” PLEA FOR CARL BRADEN 

In the fall of 1961 the Communist 
Party undertook another one of its typi- 
cal operations—a maneuver to rescue one 
of its identified agents, the agent being 
Carl Braden. 
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In November 1954 Carl Braden was 
indicted for sedition in Kentucky fol- 
lowing the bombing of the home of a 
Negro couple who had moved into a white 
community in the Louisville suburbs 
Evidence presented to the grand jury in- 
vestigating the bombing and in the 
course of Braden’s trial indicated that 
the bombing was a Communist scheme 
to create racial tension in the Louisville 
area. Braden and his wife, Ann, had 
bought the home on the pretext that they 
intended to live in it and had then turned 
it over to the Negro family which was 
living in it at the time it was bombed. 

In the course of his trial, both Braden 
and his wife were identified as Commu- 
nist Party members by undercover in- 
formants of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Braden was convicted, 
sentenced to 15 years in prison, and fined 
$5,000. He was in prison pending appeal 
when the Supreme Court handed down 
its Nelson case decision invalidating 
State sedition laws. This freed him. 

Braden ran into trouble again in 1958 
when the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was holding hearings in At- 
lanta, Ga. Subpenaed to testify before 
the committee, Braden refused to an- 
Swer questions on grounds of the first 
amendment. He was, therefore, indicted, 
tried, convicted of contempt, and sen- 
tenced to a year in prison. The Supreme 
Court upheld his conviction. 

It was then that a petition to Presi- 

‘dent Kennedy asking clemency for 
Braden was initiated and circulated. 
The name of “Ping” Ferry appears on 
this petition as one of its signers. 

The petition itself is so worded as to 
Create racial antagonism and dissension. 
It vilifies the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. It falsely 
States that “Braden has already spent 8 
Months in prison in Kentucky for his 
Stand for integration.” 

at a way this is to describe the 
Sombing of the home of a Negro family. 
et “Ping” Ferry, along with many 
Others, had the gall to sign this state- 
aint, He also had the effrontery to 
ing as a petition signer, that in seek- 
0 clemency for Braden, his purpose was 
Go reaffirm the position of the Federal 
z vernment supporting peaceful and 
rderly integration in the South.” 
8 ce when is it supporting peaceful 
N orderly integration in the South or 
con here else —by trying to spring a 
mvicted racial agitator. 
T » SOCIALISM, AND THE MONTHLY REVIEW 
he March 1962 issue of the magazine 
its ben Review turned the No. 1 spot in 

— * review section over to Mr. Ferry 

Nolen he could review—aond praise—a 

Yenc! Of social protest written about 50 

Monts and recently republished by the 

Raagec Review Press. This hook, “The 

deseri Trousered Philanthropists,” was 

Work Ca in the Monthly Review as a 

whi ae Class classic. It is a book in 
Capitalism is the villain and the 
tempi and clergy are objects of con- 

KR the course of praising this work 

e 1962 issue of the Monthly 


Re 
vlew, Ferry expressed his contempt 
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and disdain for the United States 
and its people and pointed out that, 
in his opinion, the author of the 
book had succeeded brilliantly in his 
stated aim of showing the evils of the 
capitalist system and “the only true rem- 
edy—socialism.”’ 

Because of this fact and the fact that 
the Monthly Review claims to be an in- 
dependent socialist magazine, you may 
get the impression that “Ping’’ Ferry is 
a Socialist. But this would be a wrong 
impression. 

The Monthly Review is edited by Leo 
Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy. Both 
Huberman and Sweezy have extensive 
records of Communist-front activity, and 
both are still most actively promoting 
Communist causes. They are coauthors 
of the book, “Cuba: Anatomy of a Revo- 
lution,” published by their Monthly Re- 
view Press and highly praised in the 
Communist press. In the years they 
have been editing the Monthly Review, 
they have made it clear, beyond all 
doubt, that when they advocate social- 
ism, they mean Soviet style socialism. 

Although the Monthly Review features 
an unusually large number of anonymous 
articles, the backgrounds of certain of 
its contributors whose names its editors 
have chosen to reveal leave no doubt 
about its orientation. Among its recent 
contributors have been: 

Che Guevara, Castro’s expert in bloody 
revolution. 

Cheddi Jagan, Communist Premier of 
British Guiana, and also his American- 
born wife, Janet Jagan, the former Janet 
Rosenberg, who was a member of the 
Young Communist League during her 
student days in this country. 

Carl Marzani, former State Depart- 
ment employee whose Communist Party 
name was Tony Wales and who has been 
convicted of perjury for falsely denying 
Communist Party membership while em- 
ployed by the State Department. 

Millionaire Communist Corliss La- 
mont. 

The recently deceased Julius Emspak, 
for years a top leader of the Communist- 
controlled United Electrical Workers 
Union, whose Communist Party name 
was Comrade Juniper. 

Some of the books published and now 
being promoted by the Monthly Review 
Press, whose most recent book “Ping” 
Ferry has praised in its pages, include 
the following: 

“The Great Road” by Agnes Smedley, 
the American who was tied in with the 
Sorge Soviet espionage ring. When Miss 
Smedley died in 1950, she willed her US. 
Government bonds, royalties from her 
books, and “anything else of value in- 
cluded in my estate” to Chinese Red 
Army Commander in Chief Gen. Chu 
Teh. She is buried in the Cemetery of 
Revolutionaries outside of Peiping. 

“The Wall Between” by Ann Braden, 
an identified member of the U.S..Com- 
munist Party. 

“Guerrilla Warfare” by Che Guevara, 
whom we have already mentioned. 

“The Chinese Economy” by Solomon 
Adler, a former U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment employee who has been identified 
as a member of the Silvermaster espio- 
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nage ring and as having collaborated 
with agents of the Soviet intelligence 
apparatus. 

“Ping” Ferry's contribution to and 
open support of the Monthly Review, 
which features and promotes the writ- 
ings of notorious Communists, speaks 
volumes. I need make no interpretive 
comment on it. 

“PING” AND THE COMMITTEE ON. UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Since 1938 the Communist Party has 
been attacking the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and attempting to 
have it abolished. This campaign has 
been greatly stepped up during the last 
few years. One of the major features 
of the current Communist campaign has 
been the appearance of full-page anti- 
committee ads in such papers as the New 
York Times, usually signed by a few hun- 
dred people and appealing to this House 
to abolish the committee. 

The latest such ad was published in the 
New York Times on February 22 of this 
year. It was typical of the rest of these 
ads in its falsity, claiming, among other 
things, that Carl Braden, whom we have 
already discussed, Frank Wilkinson, 
Chandler Davis, and Lloyd Barenblatt 
are in prison for defying the committee’s 
probing of their personal beliefs and as- 
sociations, and that 35 others are threat- 
ened with imprisonment for the same 
reason. 

There were, of course, a good many 
known Communists who signed this ad— 
and dozens of the most notorious fellow 
travelers in the country, along with the 
usual innocent dupes, joined with them 
in doing so. “Ping” Ferry, too, was a 
signer. 

FERRY AND SURRENDER TO MOSCOW 


The deeper you look into “Ping” 
Ferry’s record, the more you wonder just 
how he can maintain a position with the 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions and serve as vice president of 
a fund which claims to have as its aim 
the preservation of this Republic. 

On January 13, 1960, the Santa Bar- 
bara News-Press featured a letter writ- 
ten by “Ping” Ferry and entitled Alter- 
natives to Arms Race—Drastic But 
Thinkable.” In this letter Ferry, in ef- 
fect, proposed as his solution to the arms 
dilemma, the surrender of the United 
States to the Soviet Union—not when a 
war might develop between the two na- 
tions, but right now. Nuclear war, he 
said, was unthinkable. He classified all 
solutions to the threat of nuclear war 
thus far proposed as sterile and hope- 
less, He therefore recommended that 
the United States junk all our weapons 
of whatever kind and announce to the 
world that it had taken this step. 

Two results could flow from this, he 
said: The best possible would be that the 
Soviet Union would follow our example 
because of its declared eagerness to com- 
pete with the United States on nonmili- 
tary grounds. The worst possible result, 
he said, would be that the Soviet Union 
would take advantage of our defenseless- 
ness and instantly bomb the United 
States into radioactive rubble. If this 
happened, he added, we would be no 
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worse off than if we had waged war in 
our own defense and “all that would be 
lacking would be a regret among survi- 
vors that we had not had vengeance on 
our attackers.” 

These are the words, believe it or not, 
of a man who claims that his dedication 
is to the preservation of this Republic. 

He then went on to assure his readers, 
however, that he believed a massive So- 
viet attack would be wholly unlikely. 
The U.S.S.R. does not desire the extinc- 
tion of this country but only “its sub- 
mission as a nation and great production 
center to communism.” Admittedly, 
Ferry added, the submission of the 
American people and our allies in West- 
ern Europe and other parts of the world 
to Soviet Communist rule and oppression 
was a desperate and repellent vision, but 
he insisted that it was thinkable while 
nuclear war is unthinkable. Decades 
later, he pointed out, there might be a 
chance for the American people to regain 
justice and their freedom. 

The editors of the previously men- 
tioned Monthly Review were so im- 
pressed with “Ping” Ferry’s letter as the 
kind of propaganda that should be dis- 
seminated among the American people 
that they reprinted it in the February 
1960 issue of their pro-Communist mag- 
azine. They praised Ferry’s message as 
courageous thinking. 

A few months later, in August 1960, 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the pacifist organization which— 
since it was created in 1917—has opposed 
U.S. defense preparations, the drafting 
of its citizens for military service, and 
80 forth, also published Ferry’s letter in 
a small brochure entitled “Alternatives 
to the Arms Race—Drastic But Think- 
able.” It is still selling “Ping’s” master- 
piece of political thinking at a fair 
price—5 cents per copy. 

“PING” AND CAPITALISM 

Just a few months ago a Member of 
this body included as an extension of his 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article by Mr. Ferry entitled “Caught 
on the Horn of Plenty.” This was done 
with the expressed belief that Members 
of the House would want to give con- 
structive thought to the questions Mr. 
Ferry’s thoughtful and provocative arti- 
cle would raise in their minds. 

I agree that the article was provoca- 
tive—it provoked me—but I have doubts 
about its thoughtful quality. It was no 
more than a plea for more and more 
Government intervention in, and control 
over, the lives of the American people. 
To cure our economic problems, as Ferry 
sees them—and he sees them caused by 
overabundance—we must do such things, 
he said, as use public funds to pay peo- 
ple for painting pictures, composing 
music, writing novels, poems, and plays 
sere this—for doing nothing at 

Our policy toward foreign countries 
“should be not that of sustaining cap- 
italism.” 

If the United States is to advance, he 
added, it must stifle private ambition 
and abandon the pseudo-moral prin- 
ciples of capitalism such as efficiency, 
administration, progress, success, profit, 
competition and private gain. 2 
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“Ping” Ferry is a vice president of a 
fund allegedly established to preserve 
this Republic—but this is his attitude 
toward the economic system on which 
this Republic rests and on which it has 
made such progress for so many years 
that it is the envy of the world. 

FERRY, CASTRO, AND KHRUSHCHEV 


On September 16, 1962, a statement on 
the Cuban crisis, in the form of a paid 
advertisement, was published in the New 
York Times. It was signed by a mixed 
group of about 40 Socialists, pacifists, ap- 
peasers, and fronters. “Ping” Ferry was 
one of the signers. 

This ad denounced Khrushchev for 
what he was doing in Cuba. Yet it most 
definitely was not a pro-United States, 
profreedom, or anti-Communist state- 
ment. It denounced the Soviet dictator 
not for establishing a military base in 
Cuba as a major step in his grab for 
power in the Caribbean and Latin Amer- 
ica and his aim of conquest of the United 
States, but only because he was allegedly 
giving a new opportunity to those who 
feed on world tensions. This was an ob- 
vious reference to, and disparagement 
of, those in this country who believe we 
should face the reality that the Com- 
munists are out to destroy us and that 
we should act accordingly in our deal- 
ings with them. 

The ad stated that the use of force by 
the United States to help the Cuban vic- 
time of communism free themselves 
would be an act of international im- 
morality. 

This Ferry-signed statement was actu- 
ally a backhanded defense of Khru- 
shehev's invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It unfairly compared his seizure 
of Cuba to this country’s military assist- 
ance to Turkey and its establishment of 
a base in that country in response to 
Turkey's plea for help when it was 
threatened by Soviet aggression. It said 
that these two actions, so vastly dissim- 
ilar in intent, were equally justifiable. 

The statement signed by Ferry went 
on to say, incredibly, that there is no 
more danger in Khrushchey’s building a 
base in Cuba than there was in the 
United States establishing defense bases 
in England or sending military aid to 
South Vietnam—a statement which fu- 
ture developments, I am sure, will prove 
to be false. 

It also urged that this country reestab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Castro's 
Cuba. 

The statement, of course, was couched 
in noble terms. It.was allegedly a plea 
for peace and disarmament. In reality, 
however, like all unrealistic and ap- 
peasement-oriented statements, it was a 
Communist-serving declaration and, for 
this reason, a war-promoting one. 

Here, then, is the record, up to date, of 
“Ping” Ferry’s activities, exclusive of 
what he has done as an official of the 
Fund for the Republic. His actions in 
that capacity are another story. These 
facts about Mr. Ferry, I believe, provide 
clear insight into why he should attack 
and attempt to discredit a man such as 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The best that can be said of Ferry is 
that he is himself a living refutation of 
his own line and the line of the Fund for 
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the Republic—the line that the Commu- 
nist Party is impotent and that there is 
no danger from communism in the 
United States. Ferry’s adult life is a 
tribute to the ability of Communists to 
win the support of gullible persons who 
occupy positions of influence, to sell im- 
portant elements in the party line to 
them, and thus infect many thousands 
of others with the virus of promoting 
Communist-serving policies and propa- 
ganda. 


Films for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, often we hear it said that it 
is difficult to get the facts on a public 
issue or upon other matters of special 
concern to citizens in a democracy. In 
this day of neighborhood libraries and 
ever-growing information media, this is 
sometimes difficult to believe. Neverthe- 
less, there is always room, I believe, for 
feature stories, films, or other summaries 
that give us essential facts about com- 
plex matters. 

For that reason I am happy to see 
that many business firms have joined in 
sponsoring “Films for Freedom,” a proj- 
ect to offer motion pictures on a free- 
loan basis to community organizations 
throughout the Nation. I have looked 
through the list of films, and I see that 
they deal with everything from sight- 
seeing in Washington, D.C., to Woodrow 
Wilson. It is my understanding that 
these films will be offered to some 70,000 
adult organizations—clubs, churches, 
veterans organizations, colleges indus- 
trial plants, unions, and other civic, 
patriotic, and community organizations. 

Mr. President, this prdject may be of 
great interest to many individuals and 
groups throughout the organization. I 
ask unanimous consent to have a descrip- 
tive news release reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Films for Freedom,” a selection of his- 
torical, public affairs, and industrial motion 
pictures that “show the positive accomplish- 

free-enterprise 


ments of our democratic and 

system,” is being offered on a free-loan basis 
to community tions by Association 
Films, Inc. Included in the project are bi- 
ographies of Presidents and statesmen of 
this century, films on international trade 
and intercultural relations, and documen- 
taries on communism, fascism, aspects of 
our national defense, and the importance 
of business in our national growth. 

The films have been selected from several 
hundred that association is distributing for 
industries, associations, Government agen- 
cies, and other organizations. They have 
been grouped into six categories: (1) The 
American Tradition: Freedom and Enter- 
prise“; (2) “Spokesmen for Freedom”; (3) 
“In Defense of Freedom”; (4) “The Alien 
Philosophies: Communism and Fascism + 
(5) “World Trade: Bulwark of Freedom“; 
and (6) “Freedom From Want.” 
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The films are all 16-millimeter sound and 
include: “Churchill: Man of the Century” 
(an hour-long biography); “The Red Sell” 
(a two-part exposé of Communist propa- 
ganda techniques); “Al Smith“ (the story 
of the 1928 presidential candidate); “A 
Child Across the Sea” (a family’s escape 
from Red China); “Rhapsody of Steel” (an 
award-winning animated film on steel); 
“The Nuremberg Trials” (trial and testi- 
mony of the Nazi war criminals); “Project 
Hope” (academy-award winning documen- 
tary about a hospital ship); “The Mastery 
of Space“ (the story of Project Mercury); 
“Europe Without Frontiers“ (the workings 
of the Common Market); “The Times of 
Teddy Roosevelt” (a biography of the 26th 
President); “Washington at Work“ (the 
business of Government); and Assign- 
ment: America” (a reporter's tour of indus- 
trial America). 

Among the films on our defense network 
are documentaries explaining Operation 
DEW line, training of troops for guerrilla 
warfare, the Minuteman missile, and devel- 
opment of the nuclear submarine. Under 
“Freedom From Want,“ the distributor of- 
fers films on the work of medical mission- 
aries in Burma and the Congo, and oversea 
help provided by U.S. relief agencies. World 
trade films show how American industry 
has helped underdeveloped areas prosper, 
the interrelationship of trade between coun- 
tries, and the importance of a stable econ- 
omy as a buffer against communism. 

Many of the films are from the television 
series, “The Twentieth Century,” sponsored 
by the Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Other sponsors whose films are in the proj- 
ect are: American Airlines, New England 
Life, Maytag Co., Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., the National Urban League, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, United States Steel 
Corp., Merritt-Chapman & Scott, the Kip- 
linger Editors, Montgomery Ward, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., United Fruit Co., Foster 
Parents’ Plan, Gulf Oil Corp., Corning Glass 
Works, Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp.. DeBeers Diamonds, Ltd., 
New York World’s Fair Corp., the European 
Economic Community, First National City 

Committee for American Steamship 
Lines, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

A brochure describing “Films for Free- 
dom" is avaliable from Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Agrarian Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
Come to my attention that the Republic 
of Honduras has adopted a law which 
Would permit the confiscation of the 
Property of U.S. companies. AS you 

the U.S. Government has been 
advocating that our Latin -American 

Tiends adopt various reforms as condi- 

ons precedent to the granting of loans 
and aid under the Alliance for Progress 
Program. The principal one our Gov- 
ernment has been insisting on is so- 
b €d agrarian reform. What we mean 

Y this is improved land use and in- 

agricultural production. What 
Others mean by it is Marxist revolution, 
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the basic tenet of which is punitive and 
confiscatory action against those who 
own land. Some of the countries in 
Latin America believe we are advocating 
that when we demand agrarian reform. 

I am advised that the proposed law in 
Honduras has been passed by its Con- 
gress and has been signed by its Presi- 
dent. Its preamble states that it has 
been drafted in aceordance with the de- 
mands of the Alliance for Progress. I 
am advised that it would set up an all- 
powerful agrarian institute not subject 
to the ordinary constitutional guarantees 
or the process of the courts. This insti- 
tute would make its own decisions as to 
the proper use of land, the necessity for 
its seizure, the value to be paid for it, 
and so forth, and that such decisions 
would not be subject to review of the 
courts. 

The United Fruit Co., a company which 
has made and is making great contribu- 
tions to the economy of Louisiana and my 
home city of New Orleans, has made it 
clear to the Government of Honduras 
that it will make no new investment in 
Honduras should this law pass. Ob- 
viously it would violate the spirit of the 
Hickenlooper amendment, to the AID 
Act of 1962. I trust our State Depart- 
ment has made it clear to the Govern- 
ment of Honduras that this is so and 
furthermore that the proposed law would 
be inconsistent with the Alliance for 
Progress program and violative of inter- 
national law. 

As serious as this is for Honduras, it is 
much more serious for the whole Alliance 
program and the future of Latin Amer- 
ica. The adoption of the law would en- 
courage the adoption of similar laws by 
other countries. The private enterprise 
aspect of the Alliance program is already 
going backward with the flight of both 
foreign and domestic capital from Latin 
America. The enactment of new con- 
fiscatory laws of this nature would finish 
private enterprise. 

Apparently the serious intent of the 
United States not to furnish aid and 
loans to countries which steal American 
property was not made clear to our 
friends as a result of the Hickenlooper 
amendment. It should be, and I would 
support a new and more definitive 
amendment to the appropriations bill for 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962 
making it mandatory for our State De- 
partment to notify all governments seek- 
ing aid that the United States must cutoff 
all aid to governments which take Amer- 
ican property without the payment of 
prompt, adequate, and effective com- 
pensation. 

Does the laudable goal of intelligent 
and productive agrarian reform require 
that we stand by and allow American 
property to be stolen while our taxpayer's 
money is being granted to aid the thief? 
I recommend to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of citizens of the United States 
and Latin America alike, in determining 
the attitude of the Alliance for Progress 
toward the practicality of agrarian re- 


form, the attached analysis of the 


agrarian reform problem by Victor C. 
Folsom respecting the United Fruit Co., 
delivered at the Princeton University 
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conference on “Latin America Since 
1945: Progress and Problems” on April 
5-6, 1962: 
AGRARIAN REFORM—THE MYTH? 
(By Victor C. Folsom) 

I should like to make it clear at the out- 
set that the views that I express today are 
strictly personal and not those of the com- 
pany for which I work. They are based on a 
lifetime of work in Latin America and what 
I hope has been close perception. If they 
should come to the attention of my many 
friends in Latin America, I hope that they 
will be received as constructive criticism. 
Possibly they will serve to orient some of the 
well-intended planners—mostly from north 
of the Rio Bravo. I would not take second 
place to anyone in the hope and desire to see 
Latin America make rapid social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

The imagination and the vision which 
have gone into the “Alianza para el Pro- 
gresso are great, but so far it is little more 
than a rallying cry, albeit a good one. I 
support it and my company stanchly sup- 
ports it. However, I believe that those who 
emphasize agrarian reform as its principal 
tenet do it a great disservice. The famous— 
or infamous—agrarian reformists who took 
over Red China and Red Cuba may have been 
guilty of deception, but they knew exactly 
what they were doing. Can we say the same 
for many of those who advocate agrarian re- 
form in Latin America? 

It is not new that many times fools do 
more harm than knaves. What I should like 
to advocate is that first of all we abandon 
use of the term “agrarian reform.” It is an- 
other example of the perversion of the mean- 
ing of good words. We play into the hands 
of those who know what they are about when 
we use it without being specific as to what 
we mean. 

The history of agrarian reform as a Com- 
munist mechanism for collectivization is too 
familiar to need repetition here. It occurred 
last in Cuba. It has no relation whatsoever 
to improved Iand use and increased agricul- 
tural production and is simply a system for 
securing political control over people. 

This week’s U.S. News & World Report 
contains an article on why China was lost. 
It is based on the recently published papers 
released by the State Department. It is well 
to bear in mind constantly that we have not 
had too much luck with agrarian democrats 
or reformers. 

GENERALIZATION 


There is no such place as Latin America. 
Our friends to the south of us in the hemis- 
phere live in 20 sovereign countries. Condi- 
tions in these countries, particularly as they 
relate to land tenure and use, are very di- 
verse. One of the greatest mistakes in our 
thinking in this area is to lump our good 
neighbors together and assume that each 
suffers from the same problem with respect 
to agriculture. Our public officials who are 
actively concerned with the Alianza make 
such statements as, Today 1.5 percent of the 
people, those with 15,000 or more acres each, 
own half of all agricultural land in Latin 
America." What does this mean. Does agri- 
cultural land mean land actually being cul- 
tivated, arable land, or area which is poten- 
tial agricultural land? Such general state- 
ments are misleading. Are they intended to 
be propaganda which advocates the redistri- 
bution of wealth? I submit that at best 
they only add confusion to a complicated 
problem which can only be solved by dealing 
in specifics. 

In this connection, one of the things I 
would commend to you is the first annual 
report of the Social Progress Trust Fund is- 
sued on February 21, 1962, by the Inter- 
American Development Bank. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that it uses the phrase 
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“agrarian reform,” of which you may have 
gathered I am not too fond. Its authors did 
make a valiant effort to get away from the 
phrase and the subject is dicussed under 
the heading “Land Settlement and Improved 
Land Use.” Another refreshing thing about 
the report is the fact that each country’s 
agricultural problem is treated separately 
and no attempt is made to chart them into 
a bunch of meaningless general statistics 
about Latin America’s land reform prob- 
lem. 

While the study generally is good and at- 
tempts to cover the land tenure system in 
every country in Latin America, it falls into 
some of the same percentage fallacies in 
speaking of the large areas of land owned 
by a few landholders. It is not clear in most 
cases, but apparently the percentages refer 
to cultivated land and not to total arable 
land available in the country. In few of the 
countries of Latin America is land use such 
that more than a fraction of the total arable 
land is actually cultivated. Exceptions to 
this, such as Chile and Mexico, come im- 
mediately to mind. However, even there, 
the total arable land could be increased 
manyfold with the development of needed 
irrigation projects. In recent years Mexico 
has made excellent progress with its trriga- 
tion programs. Obviously what is needed to 
increase agricultural production is to put 
more land under cultivation. The three 
countries of the hemisphere which have a 
large per capita amount of land under cul- 
tivation, the United States, Canada, and Ar- 
gentina, do not have any agricultural prob- 
lem except that of overproduction. 

The constant use of generalized state- 
ments (which by their very nature are mis- 
representations) regarding land tenure in 
Latin America makes one suspect that some 
of the proponents of agrarian reform are not 
so interested in improved land use as they 
are in social revolution which would re- 
distribute land. Of course, the history of 
such attempts at redistribution clearly shows 
that all that happens is that there is less 
wealth to be enjoyed by the people. Obvi- 
ously what is needed is increased production 
and not fractionization of large units into 
inefficient small ones. 

PUBLIC LANDS 


In most of the countries of Latin America 
large areas of arable land are still owned 
by the governments. The distribution of 
these lands under systems which might be 
similar to our homestead acts seems to be in 
order in those countries which need in- 
creased agricultural production—and there 
are few which do not. Most of the agricul- 
tural reformers do not seem to be interested 
in this land but want to take—sometimes 
by outright confiscation—lands which are 
presently being efficiently cultivated. 

Several of the countries have embarked on 
settlement programs using presently unused 
public lands. This is real progress. 

I “MINIFUNDIO” 
Fidel Castro is responsible for most of the 


dista” is synonymous with a devil. Inci- 
dentally, about the only way one can be a 
successful farmer in the United States today 
is to be a “latifundista.” As you know, our 
small farmers are rapidly disappearing be- 
cause they cannot match the efficiency of the 
large mechanized farms. 

A problem which did not seem to worry 
Fidel is “minifundio,” which in my opinion 
is a more serious problem than “latifundio.” 
There are millions of farmers in the coun- 
tries of Latin America who try to cultivate 
small farms and simply do not produce 
enough for a real subsistence. Yet we have 
witnessed the agrarian reform committees of 
many countries parcel out small plots of 
land of from 5 to 10 acres. This type of 
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thing simply makes it certain that the new 
landowner will fail. 

Perhaps Mexico's “ejido™ program has 
suffered as much from this problem as any. 
More than 50 million hectares of land have 
been distributed in Mexico from 1915 
through 1961. In the beginning very small 
plots were distributed and experience proved 
this impractical. For example, through the 
year 1941 the average amount of land re- 
celved per person was 17.6 hectares, but only 
46 hectares was actually crop land. 

The Mexican Government has been mak- 
ing every effort to improve this situation, and 
in the last few years the opening up of large 
irrigation projects has tended to alleviate 
the plight of the “ejidatario.” Still the De- 
cember 1961 report of the Mexican Govern- 
ment stated: “Due to the natural variations 
in the land and the erratic climate which 
reduce the possibilities of efficient use of 
land, only about 22 percent of the area dis- 
tributed to the public up to 1950 was till- 
able and the great majority of this was sown 
only part of the time, thus producing con- 
siderable insecurity.” Notwithstanding the 
many problems which Mexico has had, it 
has recently succeeded in converting its agri- 
culture from that of a subsistence economy 
to a market economy. 

Another example which might be cited is 
that of Honduras where the 1952 agricul- 
tural census showed the average farm to con- 
sist of 3.9 hectares. There the President of 
the Republic has recently stated that since 
Honduras is a country with abundant pub- 
licly owned lands and extensive cultivatable 
areas with scarce population, it can begin 
the reform program by utilizing national 
and communally owned lands. 

FARM CREDIT IS ESSENTIAL 


Many of the reformers sincerely 
seem to believe that if families can only be 
settled on raw land, thelr economic well- 
being is assured. It should be obvious to 
everyone that without sufficient credit to 
provide such things as tools, seed, storage 
facilities, and sustenance for the family until 
crops can be produced, no land tenure re- 
form is going to be a success. The credit 
which will have to be advanced to make 
these programs a success will be large in- 
deed. Among other things, the Soclal Prog- 
ress Trust Fund of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is authorized to make social 
development loans in the fleld of “land 
settlement and improved land use, including 
access and feeder roads, assistance to agri- 
cultural credit institutions, assistance to 
supervised credit and agricultural extension, 
and development of storage and marketing 
facilities, provided that the resources of the 
Fund shall not be used for the purchase of 
agricultural land.” 

As a part of the Alianza program the 
United States furnished this Pund $394 mil- 
lion which could be used for this and other 
purposes. This, of course, is a mere drop in 
the bucket compared to the total credit 
which will be necessary to provide the farm 
credit essential to launch successfully any 
real program of land settlement and improved 
land use. 

TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE FACILITIES _ 


It is apparent that transportation facil- 
ities, such as roads to markets, will have to 
be improved throughout the countries of 
Latin America. Likewise, storage and mar- 
keting facilities must be developed lest agri- 
cultural production be increased only to 
spoil before it can reach the markets. In 
most countries of Latin America it is pos- 
sible today to raise much more food than 
is being raised, but it is not possible to 
transport, store, and market it. 

ASSURED MARKETS 


Does the United States advocate setting 
up in each Latin American country an agri- 
cultural price support program similar to 
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that in this country which costs the U.S. 
taxpayer billions of dollars each year? It 
is true that in general food is not plentiful, 
but in many countries of Latin America 
there are areas where certain types of foods 
are gluts on the market. Unless some orderly 
method of marketing food is developed in 
each country, we may be fostering an agri- 
cultural mess similar to the one which exists 
in the United States. Most of the people 
who have left farms in Latin America to go 
to the cities have done so for a very good 
reason, the same reason that the small farmer 
has gone to the city in the United States. 
Aside from the problem of increased pro- 
duction of food for local consumption and 
its proper distribution and marketing, are 
we advocating the production of exportable 
surpluses to compete with our own? Argen- 
tina, for example, says it has no farm prob- 
lems except the one of where to sell its 
agricultural export products. It correctly 
says give it some world markets and its econ- 
omy will flourish again. s 
Traditionally, the United States has been 
opposed to international commodity stabili- 
zation agreements. Recently we have given 
the coffee agreements moral support. Are 
we ready to give real financial support to 
wheat, corn, cocoa, meat, palm oil, and 
bananas, all of which our southern friends 
can produce in surplus quantities, or are 
we simply advocating agricultural reform 
to provide for local subsistence? If the lat- 
ter is all we are about, what country 
is going to be satisfied with it? 
EXPROPRIATION VERSUS CONFISCATION or LAND 


Some of our officials have apparently put 
the stamp of approval on the theft of land 


prompt, adequate, and effective compensation 
for it. These same individuals profess sur- 
prise when the owners of land in Latin Amer- 
ican countries resist the taking of it in re- 
turn for 20- or 80-year bonds of doubtful 
value. Some of these advocates of land re- 
form own land in the United States, and I 
wonder how they would react if our 
neighbors came to the United States 


itself does not urge the Latin American coun- 
tries to take over property without payment, 
but apparently we have approved some 
agrarian reform laws which do not provide 
for effective payment. 

Surely one of the basic human rights in- 
herent with those who live in a democracy 
is the right to hold property. If land is to 
be subject to confiscation at any time, is 
there much point in adopting land settle- 
ment and tenure reform programs? Will the 
rights of new owners be any more secure 
than those who are having their property 
taken now? Are not large and small plots 
of land private property which should be 
protected by all the usual constitutional 
guarantees inherent in our systems of de- 
mocracy in this hemisphere? 

LAND USE REFORM VERSUS POLITICAL REVOLUTION 


There is no doubt that many sincere adyo- 
cates of agrarian reform believe that it should 
be a slogan for political revolution rather 
than a system for increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity. They believe that punitive action 
against landlords is what is needed, and they 
are only collaterally interested in land use 
improvement, Under this theory land redis- 
tribution means confiscation of property and 
political revolution rather than improvement 
in the economic well-being of the people. 
The advocates of its use for this purpose are 
apparently willing to allow agricultural pro- 
duction and economic well-being to suffer in 
exchange for the accomplishment of revolu- 
tion. Those who advocate this type of agra- 
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rian reform are simply fostering violent revo- 
lution rather than the orderly evolutionary 
reform of land use and increased produc- 
tivity. 

UNITED FRUIT cos POLICIES 

Commencing in the 1890's the United 
Fruit Co. has contributed greatly to the 
progress of Latin America by opening up and 
developing for productive use vast areas of 
previously uninhabitable jungle and swamp 
lands. Sanitation programs were initiated, 
and basic facilities, such as housing, roads, 
railroads, ports, communications, power- 
Plants, hospitals, schools, and churches were 
bullt by the company in an era when local 
governments could not build them. As a re- 
sult of this activity of the United Fruit Co., 
the arable land area in each country has been 
substantially increased, not only by the land 
cultivated by the company, but by land de- 
veloped by others who took land adjoining 
that of the company in order to be near pop- 
ulated centers which provided new markets. 
Thus, an important contribution has been 
made to the host countries and their citi- 
zens, The company has directly bénefited, 
as have its 81,000 stockholders, and more 
than 50,000 employees in the countries where 
it operates, but we are especially proud of 
the many opportunities this general develop- 
ment has created for innumerable Latin 
Americans, many of whom have received 
training in modern agricultural methods and 
more efficient land utilization through their 
association with the United Fruit Co. 

Several years ago the company initiated 
{ts associate producer program. This is es- 
sentially a partnership arrangement between 
the company and nationals of certain Latin 
American countries. Under this program the 
company sells or leases improved land to the 
nationals for the purpose of growing crops 
which the company then markets. However, 
in addition to marketing the crops, the com- 
pany, utilizing experience gathered over 
Many years, acts as technical adviser, ex- 
porter, and marketer, and provides associate 
Producers with disease control, an indis- 
pensable requirement in banana production. 
The company at times has given financial 
assistance to associate producers by acting 
as guarantor of loans. The associate pro- 
ducer program is now in full swing in Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, and 
to some extent in Honduras. The company 
had been working in this direction gradually 
for some time, and the amount of fruit pur- 
Chased from independent growers has been 
increasing. In 1961 the company purchased 
Almost half of its total shipments of bananas. 
With this new program the company is pur- 
Suing a policy of increasing local participa- 
tion in banana growing by encouraging in- 
terested nationals to take over banana lands 
and assisting them in their endeavors. This 
Rew land-use policy is finding popular sup- 
Port, and we believe it constitutes real im- 
Proved land tenure and use. 

As most of you probably know, the com- 
pany has given land to aid in certain goy- 
ernment resettlement programs being câr- 
ried out in Central America. In addition, 

recent years it has adopted the policy of 
Selling to governments or their nationals 
company lands not required in its foreseeable 
Operations. In selling land, the company is 
Making every effort to avoid having it fall 
iato the hands of speculators. Most of those 
ands have been put under cultivation, and 
this should go far toward helping meet the 
Challenge of providing adequate food sup- 
Plies for expanding populations and improv- 

8 standards of living. The lands being 
Sold under this program all have productive 
Possibilities, and most of them have facil- 
tles in existence which will enable the new 

ers to exploit them fully. Where appro- 
Priate the company provides export market- 
Ng facilities for many of the new farmers. 
us, the United Fruit Co. has had for 
y years its own “alianza” in agriculture. 
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It believes that its actions are consistent 

with the objectives of the Alianza 

para el Progreso, which it fully supports. 
CONCLUSION 


The Alliance for has raised the 
hopes of the peoples of the hemisphere that 
they may realize most of their justified as- 
pirations within the relatively short period 
of a decade. There is no reason why we 
cannot help to accelerate the industrial and 
agricultural revolution which must occur in 
Latin America. The dramatic increase in 
production in the United States occurred in 
the last 40 years, and in many ways the 
increased efficiency which occurred in agri- 
cultural production overshadowed that of 
industry. Land settlement and improved 
land use can and must play its part in our 
new partnership in Latin America, but we 
certainly need to get away from the idea 
that land-use reform is a panacea for all the 
ills of the hemisphere. There is urgent need 
to define what our objectives are with re- 
spect to it and how they are to be carried 
out. Also, let’s stop burdening this part of 
Alianza with a name which has become 
synonymous with Marxist revolution. 


The Court and the Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the autumn 
issue of hte United Synagogue Review. I 
hope that this issue will be resolved soon 
and that religion will for all time be en- 
trusted to the church and the home. 

The editorial follows: 

THE COURT AND THE PRAYER 


Perhaps no other freedom guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights has contributed as much 
to the history of liberty on this continent 
as the freedom of religion—not even the 
freedom of the press. It is doubly dismay- 
ing therefore that in the name of religion 
well-meaning men and women are advocat- 
ing a constitutional amendment that would 
have the effect of nullifying the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s recent decision on the regents prayer 
in New York State. 

To any American committed to a religious 
belief that the State should not come be- 
tween man and his God, these efforts will 
bring sadness and distress. For the Court's 
decision is not, as has been rashly and super- 
ficially interpreted in some quarters, a de- 
feat for religion. On the contrary, it is a 
clear victory for religion, boldly won on the 
ineluctable premise that the historic separa- 
tion of church and state cannot be chipped 
away at without imperiling the national 
welfare. Few voices have been raised in 
favor of a state church or a churched state, 
From such partisans, if any there be in 20th- 
century America, opposition to the Supreme 
Court decision would be comprehensible. 
But to the American who cherishes his free- 
dom to worship as privately as he wishes, 
and publicly when he wishcs—and that 
means almost every American—the Court's 
decision is a precious reassurance that that 
freedom will be preserved. 

A review of history and even a quick glance 
around the modern world should suffice to 
convince us of the folly and misery that 
ensue when the State undertakes the duties 
of minister, priest, or rabbi. The real minis- 
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ter, priest, and rabbi are In effect now being 
told by opponents of the Supreme Court's 
decision that they have failed, that their 
duties can better be carried out by Govern- 
ment decree. 

Prayerfully, Americans who want the free- 
dom of worship fully preserved hope that the 
issue will be resolved in due course for all 
time by entrusting religion to church and 
home—and the human heart—where it be- 
longs. It does not belong in State agencies. 


Edison National Historical Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, citizens of New Jersey have 
long taken pride in the memorials to 
Thomas A. Edison within our State. The 
“Wizard of Menlo Park” achieved many 
of his greatest successes in the labora- 
tories he kept at that small New Jersey 
community. Everyone who marvels at 
man’s inventiveness has been impressed 
deeply with the patient researches Edi- 
son conducted there. For that reason, it 
is very welcome news that new Federal 
legislation has created the Edison Na- 
tional Historical Site in Menlo Park. An 
editorial in the September 20 issue of 
the Elizabeth, N.J., Journal expresses 
satisfaction at this new action. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDISON NATIONAL HISTORICAL SITE 

Two memorials to the late Thomas A. 
Edison in Menlo Park have become the Edi- 
son National Historical Site through Fed- 
eral legislation signed by President Ken- 
nedy. This is another step toward protec- 
tion of the lifetime environment of one of 
New Jersey’s more distinguished citizens. 

A welcome provision in the new law is 
authorization for the Secretary of the In- 
terior to accept donations of abutting land. 
Whether that Department foresees any gifts 
was not disclosed. 

Preservation of the Edison landmarks has 
been proceeding slowly for several years and 
under two titles. These now are consoli- 
dated. ` 

Time and economic pressures already have 
eroded other landmarks connected with the 
career. of the inventor. The Menlo Park 
site has been saved from encroachment for 
a quarter century. The new legislation as- 
sures preservation and more attention to its 
maintenance and setting. 


TRANSACTION OF SENATE BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT — 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 
Pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 

lution 585, agreed to October 13, 1962, 

the President pro tempore, on October 

16, 1962, signed the following enrolled 
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bills and joint resolutions, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

S. 1447. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended, and to provide for the adjustment 
of annuities paid from the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers’ retirement and annuity 
fund; 

5.1961. An act for the relief of Lt. Charles 
M. Cox, U.S. Army (retired); 

S. 2555. An act for the relief of Fong Yee 
Hin; 

S. 3124. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Gustave M. Minton, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

5.3215. An act for the relief of Kim Chong 
Koo; 

8.3361. An act to facilitate the entry of 
alien skilled specialists and certain relatives 
of U.S. citizens, and for other purposes; 

S. 3451. An act to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes 

8.3453. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates; 

S. 3705. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 7932. An act to amend the act of July 
2, 1948, so as to repeal portions thereof re- 
lating to residual rights in certain land on 
Santa Rosa Island, Fla.; 

HR. 10620. An act to amend section 213 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the maximum limitations on the 
amount allowable as a deduction for medical, 
dental, etc., expenses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11586. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12276. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
jumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; 

HR. 12648. An act making appropriations 
‘for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies T 
June 30, 1963, and for other 

H.R. 12820. An act to validate the coverage 
of certain State and local employees in the 
State of Arkansas, under the agreement en- 
| tered into by such State pursuant to section 
|218 of the Social Security Act, and for other 


purposes; 

u H.R.12900. An act making appropriations 
ifor certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and certain river 
basin commissions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13279. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to develop and execute plans 
for the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for other 
purposes; 

H. J. Res. 489. Joint resolution to provide 
protection for the golden eagle; and 

H.J. Res. 907. Joint resolution that the 
88th Congress shall assemble at noon on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1963. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1962, presented to the President 
of the United States the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 1447. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended, and to provide for the adjustment 
of annuities paid from the District of Colum- 
bia teachers’ retirement and annuity fund; 

S. 1961. An act for the relief of Lt. Charles 
M. Cox, U.S. Army (retired); 

S. 2555. An act for the relief of Fong Yee 
Hin; 

S. 3124. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Gustave M. Minton, Jr., U.S. Air Force; 

S. 3215. An act for the relief of Kim Chong 
Koo; 

S. 3361. An act to facilitate the entry of 
alien skilled specialists and certain relative 
relatives of U.S. citizens, and for other pur- 


poses; 

8. 3451. An act to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; 

S. 3453. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates; 

S. 3705. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission to develop and execute plans 
for the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for other 
purposes. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that on the following dates 
he had approved and signed the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions: 

On October 9, 1962: 

S. 455. An act to amend the act of July 14, 
1955, relating to air pollution control, to au- 
thorize appropriations for an additional 2- 

year period, and for other purposes; 

98.1060. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Oroville-Tonasket unit of the Oka- 
nogan-Similkameen division, Chief Joseph 
Dam project, Washington, and for other pur- 


poses; 

5.3120. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884; 

8.3156. An act to amend section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with regard to 
furnishing court quarters and accommoda- 
tions at places where regular terms of court 
are authorized to be held, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3408. An act to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of musical scores and 


other instructional materials to further edu- 


cational, vocational, and cultural opportu- 
nities in the field of music for blind persons; 
8.3431. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
pact and to the participation of certain ad- 
ditional States in such compact in accord- 
ance with the terms of such amendment; 
S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the cel- 
ebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
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authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S.J. Res. 211. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
School Lunch Week; and 

S. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

On October 10, 1962: 

S. 136. An act for the relief of Dinko 
Dorcic; 

S. 453. An act for the relief of Robert J. 
Scanlan; 

S. 689. An act for the relief of Karl Heinz 


S. 1552. An act to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to assure the safety, effective- 
ness, and reliability of drugs, authorize 
standardization of drug names, and clarify 
and strengthen existing inspection authority; 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1999. An act for the relief of Anna Marie 
Erdelyi; 

S. 2667. An act for the rellef of Sabastiana 
Santoro; 

S. 2777. An act for the relief of Arild Erick- 
sen Sandli; - 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of Carmelo 
Rafala; 

S. 2902. An act for the relief of Sumiko 
Takahashi; 

S. 2922. An act for the relief of Raymond 
Chester Hendon; 

S. 3089. An act to amend the act directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the Colorado River Commission of Nevada 
in order to extend for 5 years the time for 
selecting such lands; 

S. 3275. An act for the relief of Anna 
Sclamanna Misticoni; 

S. 3295. An act for the relief of Mathew 
Lengyel (also known as Brother Paul, S. V.): 

S. 3336. An act for the relief of Lazaro 
Loyola Arinque, Jr.; and 

8.3396. An act to amend section 611(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to extend the time for 
commitment of construction reserve funds. 

On October 11, 1962: 

S. 1651. An act to authorize the Cofmmis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to dele- 
gate the function of approving contracts not 
exceeding $50,000; 

S. 2690. An act for the relief of Mons 
MclIsaac Downey; 

S. 2711. An act for the relief of Tasia De- 
metropoulon (Dimitropoulos) ; 

5. 2908. An act for the relief of Rosa Fu- 
marola Balice; 

5.2992. An act for the relief of Michel- 
angelo Comito (Nati); 

S. 3152. An act to provide for the nutri- 
tional enrichment and sanitary packaging of 
rice prior to its distribution under certain 
Federal programs, including the national 
school lunch program; 

S. 3240. An act for the relief of Mrs, Lee 
Ma Chin-Ying; 

8.3279. An act for the relief of Yet Gee 
Moy (Tsze Woo Lal) and Mee Sen Moy (Sau 
Ming Lai); 

S. 3452. An act for the relief of Dr. Hassan 
M. Nouri; and 

S. 3600. An act for the relief of Chao Hua- 
Hsin. 

On October 15, 1962: 

S. 320. An act to amend the provisions con- 
tained in part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act concerning registration of State certifi- 
cates whereby a common carrier by motor 
vehicles may engage in interstate and foreign 
commerce within a State; 

S. 507. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Washington for Indians of the Quinault 
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8. 914. An act to provide for more effective 
administration of public assistance in the 
District of Columbia, to make certain rela- 
tives responsible for support of needy per- 
sons, and for other purposes; 

S. 962. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, to aid the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the investigation of 
aircraft accidents, and for other purposes; 

S. 1263. An act for the relief of Marie Mar- 
garet Arvanetes; 

S. 1288. An act to amend section 362(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934; 

8.2454. An act to amend the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 to make Indian tribes 
eligible for Federal loans to finance public 
works or facilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 2568. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory au- 
thority of the Federal and State agencies 
concerned under the terms of the Convention 
for the Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Wash- 
ington May 31, 1949, and for other purposes; 

S. 2887. An act for the relief of Robert D. 
Barbee; 

S. 2697. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide an extension of the 
period within which certain educational pro- 
grams must be begun and completed in the 
case of persons called to active duty during 
the Berlin crisis, and for other purposes; 

S. 2753. An act for the relief of Duk Man 
Lee and Soon Mal Lee:? 

S. 2928. An act for the relief of Seymour K. 
Owens; 

8. 2950. An act for the relief of Dwijendra 
Kumar Misra; 

S. 2953. An act relating to the tax-exempt 
status of the pension plan of Local Union 
No. 435 of the International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America: 

8. 3088. An act for the relief of Paul Huy- 
gclen and Luba A. Huygelen; 

S. 3177. An act for the relief of Michael 
(Mike) Bessler; 

8.3265. An act for 
Anastos (Psyhopeda) ; 

8.3267. An act for 
Heinz Hillebrand; 

S. 3338. An act to incorporate the Ameri- 
Can Symphony Orchestra League; 

S. 3390. An act for the relief of Naife Kahl; 

8,3504. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act; 

S. 3557. An act for the relief of Betty San- 
dra Pagann; ‘ 

S. 3631. An act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to preserve the confidential na- 
ture of copies of reports filed with the Bu- 
reru of the Census on a confidential basis; 

S. J. Res. 214. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to desig- 
Nate the period from November 26, 1962, 
through December 2, 1962, as National Cul- 
tural Center Week; and 

S.J. Res. 235, Joint resolution to extend the 
time during which loans for mass transpor- 
tation facilities may be made under title IT 
of the Housing Amendments of 1955. 

On October 16, 1962: 

8.2795. An act to prohibit the use by col- 
lecting agencies and private detective agen- 
Clee of any name, emblem, or insignia which 
reasonably tends to convey the impression 
that any such agency is an agency of the 
Bevernment of the District of Columbia. 

On October 18, 1962: 

8. 1503. An act to authorize the convey- 

ance of certain lands within the Clark Hill 
voir, Savannah River, Ga.-S. C., to the 
la-Carolina Council, Inc., Boy Scouts of 
aati for recreation and camping pur- 


the relief of Despina 
the relief of Gunter 
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S. 1658. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 2, 1951, prohibiting the transportation 
of gambling devices in interstate and foreign 
commerce; 

S. 2450. An act for the relief of Major C. 
Todd, Jr., and the estate of Ira T. Todd, Sr.; 

5.3451. An act for the relief of G. W. Todd 
and the estate of Lloyd Parks; 

S. 3389. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to develop American-flag 
carriers and promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States through the use of 
mobile trade fairs; 

5.3394. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
William A. Carter, U.S. Air Force; and 

8.3679. An act a an appropria- 
tion to enable the United States to extend an 
invitation to the Food and ture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations to hold a 
World Food Congress in the United States 
in 1963. ? 

On October 23, 1962: 

S. 1961. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
Charles M. Cox, U.S. Army (retired); 

8.2555. An act for the relief of Fong Yee 


Hin; 

S. 3124. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Gustave M. Minton, Jr, U.S. Alr Force; 

S. 3215. An act for the relief of Kim Chong 
Koo; 

S. 34851. An act to provide relief for resi- 
dential occupants of unpatented mining 
claims upon which valuable improvements 
have been placed, and for other purposes; 
and 

8.3453. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Nabor Sabates. 

On October 24, 1962: 

S. 1447. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended, and to provide for the adjustment 
of annuities paid from the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers’ retirement and annuity 
fund; 

S. 3361. An act to facilitate the entry of 
allen skilled specialists and certain relatives 
of US. citizens, and for other purposes; 

S. 3705. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1958, as amended, to increase salaries, to 
adjust pay alinement, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 208. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Commission to develop and execute 
plans for the celebration of the 150th anni- 
veršary of the Battle of Lake Erie, and for 
other purposes. 


OCEANOGRAPHY PROGRAM— 
POCKET VETO 


The President of the United States 
notified the Secretary of the Senate that 
he had allowed the bill (S. 901) to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive, long-range, 
and coordinated national program in 
oceanography, and for other purposes, 
to expire at midnight of October 17, 1962, 
without his approval. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recoxp should be processed through this 
office. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction & 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939) 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
' EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Congressional 
Record 


The public proceedings of each House of 
Congress, as reported by the Official Reporters 
thereof, are printed pursuant to directions 
of the Joint Committee on Printing as au- 
thorized by appropriate provisions of Title 
44, United States Code, and published for 
each day that one or both Houses are in 
session, excepting very infrequent instances 
when two or more unusually small consecu- 
tive issues are printed at one time. 

The Congressional Record will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers, free of postage, for 
$1.50 per month, payable in advance. Remit 
check or money order, made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, directly to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. For subscription purposes, 20 dally 
issues constitute a month. The charge for 
individual copies varies in proportion to the 
size of the issue. 

Following each session of Congress, the 
daily Congressional Record is revised, 
printed, permanently bound and is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents in indi- 
vidual parts or by sets. 

With the exception of copyrighted articles, 
there are no restrictions on the republication 
of material from the Congressional Record. 


Current United States-Indonesian 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
August 2 it was my privilege to welcome 
the amicable settlement of the Dutch- 
Indonesian dispute over West New 
Guinea—an area to be known hence- 
forth on our maps as West Irian. This 
Was a bitter, though inevitable, decision 
fcr the Dutch, who signed the agreement 
and evacuated their former colony with 
dignity and good will. 

With the elimination of almost all 
vestiges of colonialism in the Indonesian 
Archipelago, events in the island repub- 
lic have truly entered a new stage. In- 
donesia has staggering economic prob- 
lems over the short run, as well as bright 
Opportunities if her resources of man- 
Power and material are wisely used and 
employed. Indonesia enjoys consider- 
able internal stability, although her huge 
Communist minority poses grave ques- 
tions for the future. Whither Indonesia? 
Indeed, whither independent Algeria and 
Scores of other underdeveloped countries 
Whose ability to stand on their own feet 
is one of the biggest problems facing the 
World today. 

Mr. President, we must recognize the 
fact that our relations with these new 
and relatively new countries can affect 

e course of history for good or for ill. 
No country, no area of the world, is 
either to be written off as lost or to be 

en for granted as a friend and ally. 

For this reason I am pleased to share 
With my colleagues a study on United 
States-Indonesian relations which was 
Prepared at my request by Mr. Edward 
D. Sinaga, a congressional fellow under 
the sponsorship of the American Politi- 
Cal Science Association and a Ph. D. can- 
didate at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. He is 
also president of the Indonesian Stu- 
dents Association of the United States. 

e study, entitled “A New Chapter in 
United States-Indonesian Relations,” 
represents the thinking of one patriotic 

mesian nationalist who believes that 

development of mutual understand- 

between his country and ours is a 
Worthy goal demanding much hard work 
on both sides. Of course, Mr. Sinaga’s 
Specific views and conclusions are his 
Own, but I certainly share his hope for 
the happy fulfillment of the current new 
Chapter in United States-Indonesian 
affairs, The study is a significant con- 
tribution to this end, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A New CHAPTER IN UNITED Srates-INDONE- 
SIAN RELATIONS 


(A study prepared at the request of Senator 
Husert H. HumpHeer by Edward Djanner 
Sinaga, congressional fellow, American Po- 
litical Science Association) 

INTRODUCTION 


A new chapter has been opened in the 
United States-Indonesian relations, now that 
the sensitive issue of West Irian has been 
amicably solved between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands. The United States has played 
a constructive role in this outcome. A 
peaceful solution was achieved without hav- 
ing to sacrifice thousands of lives on both 
sides, and at the same time a serious threat 
to world peace was avoided. 

Aside from United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant and both the Dutch and Indo- 
nesian Governments, and Kennedy adminis- 
tration certainly deserves credit for the 
achievement of the West Irian solution 
through the efforts of former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Elisworth Bunker. Dr. Subandrio, Indo- 
nesia’s Foreign Minister, having thanked 
Secretary General U Thant for his “guidance 
during the negotiations based upon sincerity, 
wisdom and experience,” paid special tribute 
to Ambassador Bunker in his brief speech 
before the signing of the Dutch-Indonesian 
accord. 

Subandrio said: 

“On behalf of the Indonesian Government 
and people, I also wish to sincerely thank the 
tireless efforts and patience of Ambassador 
Bunker, who never spared himself physically 
and mentally in order to overcome the difi- 
culties and obstacles which sometimes seem 
to flood the path toward this agreement. 
„» To be frank, without the personal 
qualities inherent to Ambassador Bunker, it 
would be almost impossible to formulate an 
agreement within such a short period.” 

The United Nations General Assembly ap- 
proved the text of the Dutch-Indonesian 
agreement on August 15, 1962, and adopted 
it as a United Nations resolution“ 

During his recent visit to the United Na- 
tions to sign the Dutch-Indoresian agree- 
ment, Dr. Subandrio had a 55-minute talk 
with Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Coming 
out of the meeting, Subandrio declared the 
opening of a new chapter in United States- 
Indonesian relationships 

A REVIEW OF THE PAST 


While entering the “new chapter,” it 
would be useful to review the past chapters 
of United States-Indonesian relations. 

To start with the struggle for independ- 
ence (1945-49), one would note the active 
involvement of the United States in the 
United Nations effort to solve the war“ be- 
tween Indonesia and the Netherlands. The 
US. Senate adopted a resolution in support 
of Indonesia's cause. Several Senators, such 
as Senator Wayne Morse, Senator Brewster, 
Senator Frank Graham, who served as a 
member of the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia (UNCI), and other Senators 
made strong statements in support of Indo- 
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nesia’s struggle for freedom from 360 years 
of Dutch rule* The U.S. Government was 
ready to apply a sanction in the form of a 
threat to cut off Marshall plan aid to the 
Netherlands if the latter did not comply with 
the resolution. The resolution predicated 
the transfer of sovereignty over the former 
Netherlands East Indies‘ from the Nether- 
lands to Indonesia in December 1949, after 4 
years of bloody war. 

The action of the United States then was 
regarded in Indonesia as a positive and con- 
structive element in United States-Indone- 
sian relations. 


UNITED STATES-INDONESIAN RELATIONS DURING 
PERIOD OF POLITICAL INSTABILITY, 1950-59 
The years from 1950 to mid-1959 were 

dominated by complex political, social, eco- 
nomic and other factors, rational as well as 
irrational, in Indonesig's struggle for politi- 
cal stability and her search for a national 
identity. 

It was not easy for American observers to 
penetrate and comprehend the factors domi- 
nating the Indonesian political scene at this 
period of United States-Indonesian relations. 
In 1958, this lack of sophistication in under- 
standing Indonesia's political and philo- 
sophical problems at this period was reflected 
in the grave error of tacit U.S. support for the 
rebellious elements in Indonesia. The reb- 
els used the bait of anticommunism to ob- 
tain Western or U.S. support, while proclaim- 
ing the establishment of “a state within a 
state,” in the form of what was known as the 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia (PRRI). 

Quite understandably, President Sukarno, 
whose position was analogous to that of 
Abraham Lincoin in the early 1860's, had to 
take drastic action against the rebellious 
elements in order “to preserve the Union,” 
to use Abraham Lincoln’s words, After 3 
years of internal fighting, President Sukarno 
granted amnesty to those rebels who volun- 
tarily surrendered. This policy has led to 
the establishment of domestic tranquillity, 
Indeed, the Union was preserved. The wis- 
dom of President Sukarno and his Minister 
of National Security Affairs, now concur- 
rently Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, 
Gen. Harris Nasution, deserves great praise 
in solving a very grave national problem, 
which obviously has had international 
repercussions, 

A DRAMA IN UNITED STATES-INDONESIAN RELA- 
TIONS: THE CASE OF AMERICAN FLIER LAW- 
RENCE POPE 
In the course of the rebellion in Indonesia 

(1958-61), a tragic drama occurred, which 

had a negative effect upon United States- 

Indonesian relations. This was the involve- 

ment of an American flier, called by the 

then President Eisenhower a soldier of for- 
tune,” who was generously paid by the rebels 
to fly rebel bombers. In the course of one 
such mission he was shot down and captured 
by the Indonesian troops. After adequate 
hearings and proceedings, the appropriate 

Indonesian court of justice sentenced Pope 

to death. But luck was on the side of 

Lawrence Pope, 

While he was awaiting the execution of 
his death sentence, a cordial atmosphere 
was growing in United States-Indonesian 
relations. In particular the constructive 
role of the United States in the settlement 
of the West Irian dispute led to the estab- 
lishment of this new and cordial atmosphere. 
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Instead of being executed by the Indonesian 
authority, it was reported that Pope was al- 
ready vacationing in Florida a few weeks 
ago. President Sukarno pardoned him. It 
would have been a sorry page in the chapter 
of United States-Indonesian relations had 
Pope been executed, President Sukarno’s 
decision to grant him amnesty certainly con- 
tributed to the “new chapter” in United 
States-Indonesian relations. 
THE GUIDED DEMOCRACY CONCEPT 


It is important to review the process of 
political and ideological development in In- 
donesia as a significant factor affecting U.S. 
relations, For that reason, we shall review 
briefly Indonesia's national concept of 
“guided democracy” and its impact upon 
Indonesia's political process. 

The period from 1950 to 1959 can be re- 
garded as one of parliamentary disorder. 
There was constant political instability due 
to the easy fall and rise of short-lived cab- 
inets. It was quite amazing that in the first 
general election in 1955, 162 political parties 
and groups participated in the contest for 
votes. No Western democracy was ever 
afflicted with so many parties and splinter 
groups. Quite logically, ultraparliamentary 
democracy resulted in ultraparliamentary 
chaos, Even when ohly 28 political parties 
and groups out of the 162 managed to secure 
votes to elect their representatives to the 
Parliament, that number was still too many. 
Party maneuvering has consistently caused 
political instability. The majority in Parlia- 
ment, or a combination of a few political 
parties which became a majority, could easily 
overthrow any cabinet. The result was that 
within 13 years, 17 cabinets have reigned. 
The well-known motto, “My loyalty to my 
party ends when my loyalty to my country 
demands“ was far from being realized. The 
ultraparllamentary democracy which led to 
the chaotic situation in this period demanded 
a solution. A new national concept, rather 
than the Dutch-style parliamentary system, 
Was needed. 

It was in such a situation that President 
Sukarno proclaimed the concept of democ- 
racy with leadership, or as it is often called 
guided democracy. 

Since the concept was new at the time, 
there were various reactions, favorable and 
unfavorable, at home and abroad. And as 
the domestic political situation needed 
vigorous leadership, as embodied in the per- 
son of President Sukarno, there was an in- 
creasingly favorable reaction to the new 
concept. And today, all elements of Indone- 
sian society rally behind the national con- 
cept. Abroad, however, there has been in- 
sufficent understanding of the new concept. 

Let us review the institutional, ideological 
and other aspects of the concept. 

Guided democracy entsils the following 
institutional structure: the Presidency and 
the Cabinet (almost comparable to the 
presidential system of the United States); 
the Supreme Advisory Council, which advises 
the President at the request of the President 
or at the initiative of the Council; the Na- 
tional Planning Council, entrusted with the 
overall national development plan; the 
House of Representatives, representing the 
political parties and functional groups; the 
People’s Congress, which includes the House 
of Representatives and the regional dele- 
gates, constituting the highest governmental 
institution in the nation. Besides these 
there are autonomous regional governments 
and also a body of the courts of justice 
throughout the nation. There is also a 
national front, led by the President, which 
stant the activities of all revolutionary 
orces. 


As to the ideological aspect of guided 
democracy, it should be noted that these 
institutions act according to the official 
state ideology called the Pancha Sila, which 
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contains five basic principles. These are: 
Belief in God, humanitarianism (interna- 
tionalism), national consciousness (nation- 
alism), people's sovereignty (democracy) and 
last but not least, social justice. Another 
ideological function is the establishment of 
a general outline of state policy by the 
People’s Congress. The general outline of 
state policy is called the Manipol-Usdek (the 
political manifesto), which sets the main 
course of the state. It determines the im- 
plementation of the guided democracy, the 
guided economy, the national identity, and 
Indonesian socialism, all based upon the 
1945 constitution. 

Significant elements in the implementa- 
tion of the Indonesian national concept are 
the principles of Gotong Royong (the tradi- 
tional mutual cooperation” principle, inher- 
ited from Indonesian history and character- 
istics in Indonesian daily life; Musjawarah, 
meaning “consultation” rather than endless 
debate; Mufakat, which emphasizes the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion containing the 
principle of unanimity rather than strict 
majority rule. 

One interesting aspect of the guided de- 
mocracy concept is the existence of 10 politi- 
cal parties, representing the nationalist 
groups, the religious affiliations—Moslem, 
Catholic, and Protestant—and the Commu- 
nist Party. There are five nationalist par- 
ties, four religious, and one Communist 
party. This concept is quite different from 
that of President Nasser's where only one po- 
litical party exists, or Nkrumah’s of Ghana, 
or Pakistan's ‘basic democracy,” or Ne Win's 
of Burma. It differs from the practice of 
many other countries, in the East or in the 
West, in Africa, Latin America, and Asia, 
where only one political party or no political 
party is allowed to function. There is, how- 
ever, a growing feeling in Indonesia that the 
present 10 parties need to be reduced to 5, 
representing the 5 main political forces. 

The notion that guided democracy is a 
dictatorial system is wrong. Democracy does 
exist in Indonesia. Indonesia calls it an In- 
donesian democracy, a democracy with Indo- 
nesian ingredients, so to speak. Who guides 
the democracy, now that it is called guided 
democracy? Is it President Sukarno? No, 
President Sukarno himself has denied this. 
It is the state ideology, the Pancha Sila, 
which guides the Indonesian democracy and 
the general outline of state policy (the Mani- 
pol-Usdek), which was determined by the 
highest institution in the nation, the Peo- 
ple’s Congress. Not many people in the 
United States realize this fact. The term 
“guided” seemed to have aroused a preju- 
dice, which actually is unjustified. The Pan- 
cha Sila ideology is an official state ideology, 
incorporated in the preamble to the Indo- 
nesian Constitution. Thus, all laws and 
regulations including the constitution must 
be derived from the five basic principles of 
Pancha Sila. Since the democracy is guided 
by the Pancha Sila ideology, it actually can 
be called a Pancha Sila democracy or a 
Pancha Sila-guided democracy.” 

Most people in the United States who ask 
about Indonesia are preoccupied with the 
Communists in Indonesia. Why are they 
allowed to exist? Some people forget that 
even in the United States the Communist 
Party exists. In the Western democracies, 
which are alined to fight against commu- 
nism, the Communist Party is allowed to op- 
erate, under the basic philosophy of “free- 
dom of expression.” Indeed, freedom of ex- 
pression exists in Indonesia. In England, 
France, Italy, and other Western democracies, 
one would find Communist parties. So it is 
not surprising to find one in Indonesia. 
But in the case of Indonesia, as distinct 
from other non- Communist countries, there 
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is an established state ideology, the official 
Pancha Sila ideology, which contains the 
five basic principles of belief in God, human- 
itarlanism, nationalism, people’s sovereignty, 
and social justice. And there is a general 
outline of state policy, the Manipol-Usdek 
(the political manifesto). Any political 
party or group in Indonesia is required to 
adhere to this state ideology and general 
oufline of state policy. For this reason, 
President Sukarno and other non-Commu- 
nist leaders always stress the fact that in an 
Indonesian democracy, where freedom of ex- 
pression exists, there is no sense of having a 
“communistophobia” (fear of the Commu- 
nists). Indeed, any political party or any 
group or individual, Communist of non- 
Communist, which attempts to undermine 
the state ideology, Pancha Sila, and the gen- 
eral outline of state policy, the Manipol 
Usdek, will not be tolerated. 

It is therefore up to the non-Communist 
parties to compete with the Communists in 
theory and in practice to strengthen the 
state ideology and to implement the general 
outline of state policy. 

In general, these are the facts. One could 
go into details on the subject. 

The question then arises: How could the 
Communists accept the Pancha Sila ideology, 
since the Pancha Stla's first principle is be- 
lief in God? This indeed is a valid question. 
But the Indonesian Communist Party does 
accept the Pancha Sila, interestingly enough, 
for the Government requires any political 
party to accept it as a prerequisite for its 
survival. But is the Communist Party in 
Indonesia a “revisionist” party, or has it ac- 
cepted the Pancha Sila for tactical reasons? 
These are questions which history will an- 
swer. 

IMPACT OF THE GUIDED DEMOCRACY CONCEPT IN 
INDONESIA'S DEVELOPMENT 


One very important and very basic achieve- 
ment under the concept of guided democracy 
is the fact that political stability has been 
established. Another, equally important 
achievement, is that a concrete economic 
plan, the 8-year plan, has been formulated 
and is today the basis of Indonesia’s overall 
national development process. Various in- 
dustrial, agricultural, roadbuilding, and nu- 
merous other construction projects have been 
and are going forward without the fear of 
possible political sabotage, as was the case 
under the ultrallberal parliamentary sys- 
tem. 

Education, which unquestionably is a fac- 
tor in the upbullding of any nation, has 
been one of Indonesia's greatest achieve- 
ments since independence. When the Dutch 
left Indonesia, after a colonization of 350 
years, there was only 5-percent literacy 
among the 75 million people. Today, out of 
a population of 100 million, 60 percent are 
literate. At the end of the Dutch colonial 
period in Indonesia, there was only one uni- 
versity throughout the 3,000 islands. To- 
day, Indonesia has established more than a 
hundred colleges, academies, universities, 
both private and Government-owned. 
Thousands of students, graduates and, un- 
dergraduates have studied and are currently 
studying abroad—in the United States, in 
Western and Eastern Europe, in Australia, in 
Japan, in India, and in other countries. 

In brief, the guided democracy concept has 
facilitated economic, political, and cultural 
progress in Indonesia. Further progress and 
challenges are still ahead. 

U.S. ATTITUDE TOWARD INDONESIA'S NATIONAL 
CONCEPT 

Having discussed the guided democracy 
concept, let us review briefly the U.S. attitude 
toward the new concept in the context of 
United States-Indonesian relations. The 
U.S. attitude should be viewed in the light of 
the political, economic, and ideological revo- 
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lution now taking place in various parts of 
the world. 

In this political, economic, and ideological 
revolution among the developing countries, 
One common phenomenon is distinctly ob- 
Vious. That is, the recognition of the fact 
that a national concept, suitable to the needs 
and prevailing conditions of the country con- 
cerned and suitable to its national identity, 
has become an absolute necessity. This 
Premise rejects the imposition of any alien 
concept, be it from the East or West, but 
does not object to those aspects of both 
Western and Eastern concepts that are ad- 
Justable to the prevailing conditions of the 
country and useful for Its upbullding. 

This phenomenon can be discovered not 
Only in the guided democracy concept, but 
also in other concepts, such as Pakistan's 
“basic democracy,” Nasser's Arab socialism, 
Ne Win's Burmese socialism, Nxrumah's 
Ghanalan soclalism, Sekou Toure’s concept 
for Guinea, Nehru's Indian socialism, and 
Other similar concepts, Even in the Com- 
munist world, this phenomenon can be found 
a eens revision of orthodox commu- 


In the process of the ideological revolu- 
tion discussed above, and in evaluating the 
U.S. attitude toward Indonesia's guided 
democracy concept, one can fairly say that 
the United States has become increasingly 
aware of her past error in adhering to a doc- 
trine of “those who are not with us are 
against us.” The Kennedy administration 
has refiected this increasing awareness, In- 
deed, there is a marked change in interna- 

outlook between the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the Eisenhower-Dulles admin- 
tion. The farsightedness of the present 
Administration in its basic international out- 
look is being felt and welcomed by the newly 
ependent nations, This is perhaps to be 
Credited to the farsightedness and qualities 
Of internationally renowned personalities 
Such as President Kennedy, Adlai Stevenson, 
Chester Bowles, Dean Rusk, Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey, Justice William Douglas, Rob- 
ert Kennedy, and others. Both the Demo- 
€ratic and the Republican Parties have men 
Of international caliber with a farsighted 
Outlook In dealing with the political, eco- 
nomie and ideological revolution discussed 
Carlier. 

During his trip to Indonesia earlier this 
Year, President Kennedy's brother, Attorney 

eral Robert Kennedy, met with President 

© and other national leaders and also 

With Indonesian students. In one of his 

es to the students in Djakarta, Ken- 

nedy showed his understanding or his at- 

pt to understand Indonesia's problems 

and aspirations by citing an Indonesian 

i rb: “Lain ladang, lain belalang; lain 

Ubuk lain ikan — another field, another 
Brasshopper, another pond, another fish.” e 

Since “each country has {ts own customs 

and habits,” as Robert Kennedy rightly un- 
8 it, or to expand it a little bit more, 
Since each country has its own problems, 
iling social, political, economic, and 
Other related conditions, each also has the 
io t to establish its own national concept 
order to deal with these prevailing con- 
ditions and problems. This is a political 
terpretation of the proverb. 

A sense of identity and of national as- 
Pirations, to borrow Robert Kennedy's 
pS » is being recognized and ought to be 
im ognized by the United States in her deal- 

Ie with the developing nations. In this 
Connection it is worth noting that the Ameri- 
Press in general seems to be a little 
nd, as compared with the progressive 


trade of the administration. Here and 
» however, signs of progress have 
peared, g P: 

> H 
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INDONESIA'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Having reviewed the guided democracy 
concept in the context of United States- 
Indonesian relations, it is significant to dis- 
cuss briefly Indonesia’s economic develop- 
ment and aspirations, which are based upon 
the concept of guided economy or Indonesian 
socialism. 

Now that the West Irian issue, which has 
absorbed 70 percent of her national energy, 
is solved, Indonesia can devote her national 
effort to the great task of economic construc- 
tion. She has to carry out short-term eco- 
nomic stabilization and implementation of 
the 8-year plan. The short-term economic 
stabilization program aims to achieve self- 
sufficiency in food and clothing for the peo- 
ple. Also the need to carry out a monetary 
stabilization program is being seriously rec- 
ognized. The long-term economic construc- 
tion program covers the period from 1961 
to 1969, Le., the 8-year overall national de- 
velopment plan, which was planned by the 
National Planning Council and approved by 
the People's Congress. 

The 8-year plan contains 343 projects in 
the following fields: culture, education, re- 
search, social welfare, public administration, 
clothing production, food production, indus- 
try in general, fisheries, medical development, 
transport and distribution, finance, oil, 
aluminum, tourism and specific construction 
projects, These projects are spread through- 
out the islands and provinces (including 
West Irian), so as to make it “overall” and 
“national,” as the plan is called. 


The 8-year plan is aimed at increasing the 
national income per capita, which was esti- 
mated to be rupiah 2,500 (or roughly US856 
at the rate of Rp45 per US$1) in 1960, with 
1% percent per annum at the investment 
rate of 13 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct (estimated to be Rp236 billion in 1960). 
This is with the calculation of a population 
growth rate of 2.3 percent (92.7 million in 
1960). 

The first 8-year plan is meant to establish 
strong foundations for further 8-year plans 
in Indonesia’s aim to achieve a “just and 
prosperous society” or a “Pancha Sila so- 
ciety,” as President Sukarno calls it. 

To bring Indonesia’s economic endeavor 
into the perspective of United States-Indo- 
nesian relations, it is significant to note that 
as a result of an agreement between Presi- 
dents Sukarno and Kennedy, a U.S. economic 
survey team was sent to Indonesia. The 
economic survey team’ had five main tasks 
which, in general, concerned the 8-year plan 
and general U.S. economic assistance to In- 
donesia. Point 4 of the defined task of the 
team was to recommend the ways in which 
the United States could be of assistance to 
Indonesia, particularly in regard to the exe- 
cution of its 8-year plan.“ 

The economic team is convinced that In- 
donesia possesses all the necessary elements 
of astable economy. The team believes that 
although Indonesia is still in the early stages 
of economic development, she ls moving in 
the right direction. Indonesia, the team 
stated, has not reached the period of takeoff 
into self-sustained growth, but “We pre- 
dict,” the team asserts, “that when the Indo- 
nesian economy does take off, it will fly high 
and fast.“ 

The U.S. economic survey team is certainly 
justified in stating that Indonesia has a tre- 
mendous potentiality and a great future. 
Some people do not realize that Indonesia is, 
in fact, the third richest country in the world 
in terms of natural resources, surpassed only 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
It is the fifth most populous nation in the 
world with about 100 million people. The 
republic consists of 3,000 islands stretching 
from Sabang, in the northernmost tip of 
Sumatra, to Merauke, in the western end of 
West Irian. It covers a territory comparable 
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to the distance from San Francisco to New 
York or from London to Moscow, located be- 
tween the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. It 
is not only rich in natural resources, but it is 
also rich in culture, since her civilization 
dates back 2,000 years. All these factors cer- 
tainly lend credence to the prediction of the 
US, economic survey team that Indonesia 
will one day fiy high and fast. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senate major- 
ity whip and member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, gave special attention 
to the report of the U.S. economic survey 
team to Indonesia, He agreed with the team 
that ʻa stable, viable, and independent Indo- 
nesia, though following a nonalined foreign 
policy, will be advantageous to the United 
States and the free world in the context of 
world politics.” 20 

Senator HUMPHREY stated that “Indonesia 
is fortunate in possessing more than the 
rudiments of a modern industrial 
and praised Indonesia’s ability to “plan her 
development with excellent chances for 
success.” 

“In line with the recommendations of the 
study team,” the Senator from Minnesota 
said, “the United States should help build 
up the infrastructure of the Indonesian 
economy—transport, light industry, and so 
forth—which in turn will provide the basis 
for heavy capital investment in the future.“ u 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
INDONESIA'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the perspective of United States-Indo- 
nesian relations, the writer deems it nec- 
essary to discuss briefly the role of foreign 
private enterprise in Indonesia's economic 
development. One aspect of Indonesian so- 
cialism is that “private enterprises are given 
an appropriate role,” particularly “in the 
field of production and tion.“ * 
Not only Indoneslan national private enter- 
prise, but foreign private enterprise as well, 

The term “socialism” has erroneously 
been associated by some people in the United 
States with communism or with complete 
state ownership of economic enterprise. 
But some people forget that even in a capi- 
talistic society such as the United States, 
where main emphasis in any economic en- 
deavor is placed upon private initiative, one 
discovers enterprises where the Govern- 
ment has full control or ownership. Some 
examples of this are the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the New York Port Authority, 
The new Telstar satellite enterprise, based 
on a 50-50 arrangement between Government 
and private enterprise, might even be labeled 
“semisocialistic.” 13 

The examples mentioned here, which have 
proven to be successful in the United States, 
are in fact being practiced in the develop- 
ing nations which apply socialism in a prag- 
matic manner. Their bitter experiences un- 
der colonial rulers, who practiced the laissez 
faire system, has led them to associate the 
free enterprise system with colonial laissez 
faire exploitation. 

“Joint enterprise” between private firms 
and government—be it national or foreign 
private enterprise—is a definite element in 
Indonesian socialism. One tnteresting fea- 
ture of Indonesian socialism which has at- 
tracted foreign private enterprise is the con- 
cept of production sharing. This means that 
a foreign private enterprise can join with 
the Indonesian Government or an Indonesian 
national private enterprise or with a com- 
bination of both, in the production of re- 
sources, such as tin, ofl, nickel, etc. Indo- 
nesia has vast natural resources which need 
exploitation, development and production. 

Production sharing, as defined by the 
Indonesian Government, means that “any 
credit or loan (from a foreign private com- 
pany) including costs, is to be repaid with 
part of the proceeds from the production 
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unit which is financed by the loan or 
credit.” * 

Thus, "a credit from abroad is to be repaid 
from the results of the production or of the 
increase of the production or of the increase 
of the quality of production.“ * (See at- 
tached details and explanation on loans or 
credits based on production sharing.) 

It is interesting to note that as recently 
as June 15, 1962, the Pan American Oil Co, 
signed an agreement, based on the production 
sharing concept with the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. The Japanese Kobayashi group has 
been working on the basis of the production 
sharing concept in the production of oil in 
North Sumatra with the Indonesian Na- 
tional Oil Enterprise (Permina). Discus- 
sions are taking place between the Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Corp. in San Francisco on the 
“production sharing” of copra with the 
Indonesian Government. Likewise, the 
Union Oil Co. is holding talks with the 
Indonesian Government on the production 
of oil in Indonesia, based upon the produc- 
tion sharing concept. 

The writer merely wishes to point out that 
Indonesian socialism does have its own 
unique characteristics. And in the process 
of economic development in Indonesia, the 
concept of production sharing is one of the 
significant factors. 

What are the advantages of the production 
sharing concept? The deputy governor of 
the Indonesian Central Bank (Bank Indo- 
nesia), Dr. Khouw Bian Tie in his remarks 
concerning production sharing at a meeting 
of the American-Indonesian Chamber of 
Commerce in New York on September 25, 
1962, gave the following answers to that 
question: 

1. “It will avoid psychological difficulties 
of classical private foreign investment, and 
the possible risk of expropriation, since it 
will be an arrangement freely entered into 
by the Indonesian side and one in which the 
ownership of the enterprise will be on the 
Indonesian side from its inception.” 

2. “The creditor will be assured of a def- 
inite source of repayment since the pro- 
ceeds will be earmarked for this purpose. 
These would also be made available without 
being subject to corporate or income taxes 
in Indonesia so that credit will be repaid 
more rapidly.” 

3. “Since the creditor will retain the pro- 
ceeds in foreign currency, it will not be 
subject to Indonesian restrictions concern- 
ing the right to retain foreign exchange and, 
therefore, it will also not be concerned with 
the applicable rate of exchange or the dis- 
parity in the various rates of exchange.” 

SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In summing up the various factors in the 
development of United States-Indonesian re- 
lations, one can chart a linear graph of “up, 
down, and then up again,” as both countries 
enter the “new chapter.” 

The constructive role of the United States 
in the United Nations effort to solve the in- 
dependence war (1945-49) between Indonesia 
and the Netherlands is an up line on the 
chart of United States-Indonesian relations. 
The down line occurred when the previous 
administration made the grave error, in 1958, 
of giving tacit support to the rebellious ele- 
ments in Indonesia, This was worsened by 
the adventure of soldier of fortune Lawrence 
Pope, whose bomber was shot down and who 
himself was sentenced to death. Pope was 
recently released and is now in the United 
States. All rebels who have surrendered have 
also been pardoned. The internal threat to 
national security has been fully eliminated. 

The US. attitude toward Indonesia's na- 
tional concepts was both a downward and 
upward line on the chart. The previous ad- 
ministration’s concept of "those who are not 
with us are against us“ (which in the latter 
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part of the second half of the regime was 
somewhat corrected), was changed by the 
much improved attitude of the present ad- 
ministration. 

The current up line on the chart of United 
States-Indonesian relations began with the 
contribution of the Kennedy administration 
through Ellsworth Bunker, to the solution 
of the West Irian issue. 

In discussing past, present, and future 
United States-Indonesian relations, the name 
of U.S. Ambassador Howard P. Jones in 
Djakarta deserves mention for his sophisti- 
cated approach to Indonesia's process of de- 
velopment. High Indonesian Government 
circles reportedly gave credit for Jones’ dip- 
lomatic skill and achievements. Robert Ken- 
nedy rightly stated in his book Just Friends 
and Brave Enemies” that “Ambassador Jones 
has performed with dedication and perse- 
verance under difficult circumstances” in In- 
donesia. Credit is also due to former Indo- 
nesian Ambassador to the United States, 
Mukarto Notowidigdo, now Indonesian Am- 
bassador to India, who has contributed a 
great deal toward laying the foundations of 
improved United States-Indonesian relations. 

The present Indonesian Ambassador to the 
United States, Zairin Zain who served as 
Ambassador to West Germany for 5 years, 
seems to be winning many American friends 
already for Indonesia. Zain served in the 
early fifties as Minister Counselor at the In- 
donesian Embassy in Washington, D.C. He 
and Ambassador Jones will undoubtedly help 
write several pages of the “new chapter” in 
United States-Indonesian relations. Speak- 
ing about the writing of pages in United 
States-Indonesian relations, the American- 
Indonesian Society which was recently es- 
tablished does have a role to play. So also 
does the Indonesian Students Association in 
the United States.” 

At the highest level, both Presidents Su- 
karno and Kennedy, assisted by their very 
able Foreign Ministers Subandrio and Rusk, 
certainly have the decisive role in determin- 
ing the content of the “new chapter“ in 
United States-Indonesian relations. Presi- 
dent Sukarno has visited the United States 
more than once as state and unofficial guest. 
Thus far, however, no U.S. President has ever 
paid a visit to Indonesia. A reciprocal visit 
on the part of the U.S. President to Indo- 
nesia would undoubtedly have a favorable 
impact upon the “new chapter” in United 
States-Indonesian relations. Personal di- 
plomacy by heads of states has become in- 
creasingly prevalent today and has proven to 
be very effective. 

The visit of Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy to Indonesia earlier this year had a 
most favorable impact upon United States- 
Indonesian relations. The writer was fortu- 
nate to have had the privilege, together with 
Indonesian students, of holding friendly dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinions in late 
June 1962 with Robert Kennedy at his office 
on Constitution Avenue. We talked about 
various issues affecting United States-Indo- 
nesian relations. Kennedy told us his experi- 
ences during his visit to Indonesia, A prime 
topic of discussion was the West Irian issue. 
At that time, the Dutch Government had not 
declared its willingness to accept the Bunker 
proposal as a “basis for settlement” of the 
West Irian question. The Dutch accepted it 
only as a “basis for negotiation,” while Indo- 
nesia has very early declared its acceptance 
of the proposal as a “basis for settlement.” 
After repeated questions on the West Irian 
issue, Robert Kennedy gave us assurance that 
the Netherlands, too, would accept the 
Bunker proposal as a “basis for settlement.” 19 

A few days later, it was reported in the 
newspapers that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment accepted the Bunker proposal as a 
basis for settlement of the West Irian dispute. 

Indonesians had the definite impression 
that Robert Kennedy's visit to Indonesia 
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and his understanding and grasp of Indo- 
nesia’s problems and aspirations as well as 
his awareness of Indonesia’s determination 
to regain West Irian, had led the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to support Indonesia’s claim over 
West Irian, It was after his visit to Indo- 
nesia that the Bunker proposal emerged as 
a way out of the West Irian impasse. 

Meanwhile, according to U.S. press reports 
on the visit of Peace Corps Director Sargent 
Shriver to Indonesia, President Sukarno has 
reacted favorably to the idea of having Peace 
Corps volunteers come to Indonesia. This 
then is a new element in the latest chapter 
of United States-Indonesian relations, Since 
the Peace Corps has been welcome in other 
nonalined nations such as India, Ghana, 
Ceylon, Malaya, and other countries, there 
is a possibility of an agreement with Indo- 
nesia. However, the final decision rests 
solely with the Indonesian Government, 
There has been a lively discussion in some 
Indonesian newspapers concerning the pros 
and cons of the Peace Corps coming to 
Indonesia. 

Finally, the writer wishes to point out that 
Western observers sometimes fail to recog- 
nize the significance of “irrational” or “non- 
economic” factors, which in Indonesia are 
often actually determining factors in ar- 
riving at a certain historical outcome. To 
overemphasize rational or economic factors 
in Indonesia's development can be mislead- 
ing and can thus harm rather than improve 
United States-Indonesian relations. One 
should always take into serious account the 
rational as well as the irrational factors. 

Indeed, relations of two nations is a two- 
way traffic and thus requires sophisticated 
understanding on both sides of each other’s 
state of mind. For instance, Indonesia's 
sensitivity toward any reaction—negative or 
positive—to the national concept or national 
identity is a determing factor in her for- 
eign relations. 

The attitude of the United States toward 
Indonesia's national concept has been dis- 
cussed earlier, In his state of the Union 
message in January 1962, President Kennedy 
stated that America’s goal is “a pe 
world community of free and independent 
states, free to choose their own future 
their own system so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others * * * a free 
community of nations, independent but 
interdependent.” 

If the United States sticks to this goal in 
dealing with nations which are determined 
to be free to choose their own future and 
their own system—and this includes Indo- 
nesia—then peace and progress will fill the 
pages of the new chapter of United States- 
Indonesian relations, 

EXPLANATION ON LOANS OR CREDITS Basen ON 
PRODUCTION SHARING 

(The following is an unofficial translation 
of a statement issued August 3, 1962, bY 
President Sukarno on loans or credits based 
on production sharing.) 

In accordance with the decree of the Presl- 
dent/Commander in Chief for Econ 
Operations as stated in his message of May 8 
1962, on the general outline of national eco- 
nomic policy, 1962, the concept of production 
sharing has become one of the directives 
the Nation in facing cooperation with foreign 
investors in the field of production. 

In view of this the Government deems it 
necessary to issue the following explanation: 
ARTICLE I 

The idea of loans and credits based on 
the Government's policy of production shaf- 
ing in relation to foreign parties is based on 
the following considerations: 

(a) The overall development in the frame- 
work of using all available national reso 
needs a large amount of financing in local 98 
well as foreign currency. 
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(b) The realization of the mobilization of 
funds and forces should be channeled in the 
form of a working relation with a third 
Party, either domestic or foreign, according 
to norms prevailing in the business world. 

(c) The execution of the working agree- 
ment with a third party must be of a positive 
character in view of the feelings, desires 
and opinions of the community and the 
nation’s determination in building a just 
and prosperous society. 

ARTICLE It 


The form of cooperation as mentioned 
above generally prevailing in the business 
World usually consists of: 

(a) Foreign investment in its clasical sense. 

(b) Loans or credits based on certain 
Credit terms. 

ARTICLE NI 


Foreign investment in its classical sense is 
Not acceptable to the Indonesian Govern- 
Ment in view of the decisions made by the 
MPRS (Provisional National Assembly). 

Such a policy generally has been assumed 
by the newly developing independent 
Nations. 

The major reasons for this are— 

(a) Such foreign investment would re- 
mind newly developing nations of their bit- 
ter experiences with such investment in the 
Past, which hampered the development of 
these countries as a whole. It would always 
be associated with the colonial period and 
With methods used to drain colonies of their 
resources. 

Furthermore 

(b) Foreign investment in the classical 
Sense, which implies unlimited transfer of 
Profit, is contrary to the well-being of the 
Ration, since the recipient of the foreign in- 
Vestment would be obliged to transfer for- 
ever additional profit, even though the in- 
Vested capital plus interest had been cov- 
ered by profit transfer. This practice is un- 
acceptable to the new nations, who desire 

develop free nations and to enjoy to the 

extent their national wealth. It can 

Understood, therefore, that there arises a 

and a demand to nationalize enter- 

owned by a third party and estab- 

ed through the medium of traditional 
foreign investment. 


ARTICLE IV 


The new nations, however, are prepared 
to receive cooperation from third parties on 
conditions, among them: 

(a) That enterprises be owned and man- 

aged solely by nationals and that the labor 
ree consist primarily of nationals. 

(b) That a never-ending profit transfer 

not be considered. 

12 essence the working agreement as stipu- 
in sections (a) and (b) shall be the 
for obtaining credit from a third party, 
the enterprise created with the credit 

Would then be owned by the recipient from 

© very beginning, while the repayment of 

© loan or credit would eliminate a never- 
ending profit transfer, The recipient country 
or d be obligated only to repay the loan 
lay within the period of time agreed 


ARTICLE V 


Additional credits or loans in the form 
ber ibed above are not always in accordance 
2 the position or need of the countries 
dian ood; Any credit in its traditional form 
eiplan the balance of payment of the re- 
its nt country, and consequently meeting 
benon ment and the cost of its operation 

es burdensome. 
deve) Means that whenever the needs of a 
tho, >g country have to be met only 
amou such loan or credit, an enormous 

ut has to be set aside from the available 
the f of a foreign receipt, and as 4 result 
Coun dom of activities of the recipient 
try in other fields is very limited. 
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Whenever such loans increase, the major 
portion of the foreign receipt has to be obli- 
gated accordingly to meet the repayment and 
its operation cost. Undoubtedly a situation 
avon as would arise could riot be accounted 
or. 

ARTICLE VI 


To avoid an undesirable balance of pay- 
ment such as described in article V, the 
Indoresian Government has assumed a policy 
which, although still based on loans and 


credits, aims at the elimination of the ele- 


ments which might directly burden the bal- 
ance of payment. Loans and credits in the 
ordinary sense are acceptable; not acceptable 
are those which have no time limit in con- 
nection with the growth of the balance of 
payment which might be disrupted by the 
obligations for their repayment. 

In shaping this policy, which creates the 
credit concept based on production sharing, 
the Government's idea is to feceive from 
abroad foreign currency which in essence is 
in the form of loans or credits, so that it can 
secure the national ownership and manage- 
ment of an enterprise or production unit. 
The principles of the concept of credit based 
on production sharing are based in the term 
“production sharing." The term means that 
any credit or loan, including costs, is to be 
repaid with part of the proceeds from the 
production unit which is financed by the 
loan or credit. Thus the repayment of the 
loan or credit will not be taken from the 
already established foreign receipt, but will 
be taken from additional foreign receipt 
earned by the new production unit. 

Inherent in the concept of credit based on 
production sharing is the idea that new en- 
terprises or production units be owned by 
Indonesia or by Indonesian private parties, 
and that management be in the hands of 
nationals. This is in accordance with the 
desire of the nation, which does not accept 
foreign investment as meant in article III. 
On the other hand, the consequences of loans 
and credits not based on production sharing 
and which might burden the balance of pay- 
ment or the monetary position of the Gov- 
ernment, shall not be acceptable without cer- 
tain limitations. 

By connecting credits or loans with pro- 
duction sharing, the characteristics of foreign 
investment and of credit or loan without pro- 
duction sharing can be avoided. 

SUKARNO, 
The President/Commander in Chief jor 
Economic Operations. 

Issued in Djakarta, August 3, 1962. 
APPENDIX To THE STATEMENT 
ARTICLE I 
Objective 

Credit based on production sharing should 
hold conditions agreeable to both Indone- 
sians and foreigners. 

1. With credit based on production shar- 
ing, Indonesia intends to stimulate its econ- 
omy with assistance from abroad, without 
creating any burden to its balance of pay- 
ment, as was the case with foreign invest- 
ment in Indonesia. 

2. Production sharing is: 

(a) A credit from abroad to be repaid from 
the results of production or of the increase 
of production or of the increase of quality of 
production. 

(b) Title and management of a project or 
a unit production should from the very be- 
ginning be in the hands of Indonesian 
nationals, 

ARTICLE II 
Areas of activity 

1. (a) In general, the production areas of 
the Indonesian natural wealth which have 
world commercial value shall be open for 
credit based on production sharing. 

(b) In the area of establishing local proj- 
ects which primarily will supply domestic 
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consumption, production sharing shall also 
be permitted. 

(c) By integrating projects which produce 
goods for domestic consumption as indi- 
cated in article H, paragraph 1, section (b), 
with projects producing goods for foreign 
consumption, the financing of the former 
projects can ultimately be covered by the re- 
ceipts from export commodities. 

ARTICLE IM 
Use of credit based on production sharing 

I. (a) Credit received is to be used to 
finance capital goods, equipment and other 
facilities needed to establish a well-run en- 
terprise, including technical know-how, sur- 
vey, and . All equipment imported 
for the project will become the property of 
the project, except equipment on lease which 
will be based on purchase-sale contract. The 
prices of equipment granted as credit on 
a production-sharing basis are to be deter- 
mined according to the world market price. 

(b) In each credit agreement based on 
production sharing it shall be stipulated in a 


project involved. 
ARTICLE IV 
Guarantee 


The Government guarantees the execution 
of each agreement based on production 
sharing. 

ARTICLE V 
Sales 


During the term of the agreement based 
on production sharing, the creditor will be 
allowed to participate in the sale of produc- 
tion. The creditor’s participation will be 
regulated in an agreement. 

ARTICLE VI 
Personnel 


In cases where foreign experts are a neces- 
sity, Indonesia will provide proper facilities. 
ARTICLE VII 
Cost 

{a) The use of credit based on production 
sharing shall be supervised by the Govern- 
ment. 

(b) The Indonesian side is required to 
facilitate the local currency financing. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Duration 


(a) Repayment commences after the proj- 
ect starts producing or after the project starts 
additional production brought about by the 
use of credit. 

(b) The repayment schedule for each proj- 
ect shall be determined in accordance with 
the nature of the project. 

ARTICLE IX 
Miscellaneous 

By “the Indonesian side” is understood: 
(1) the Indonesian Government, (2) the re- 
gional government, (3) national private par- 
ties, (4) joint ventures of (1), (2), and (3). 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


The Republic of Indonesia and the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, having in mind the 
interests and welfare of the peoples of the 
territory of West New Guinea (West Irian) 
hereinafter referred to as “the territory,” 
desirous of settling their dispute regarding 
the territory, now, therefore, agree as follows: 
RATIFICATION OF AGREEMENT AND RESOLUTION OF 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 

NATIONS 

Article I 


After the present Agreement between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands has been signed 
and ratified by both Contracting Parties, 
Indonesia and the Netherlands will jointly 
sponsor a draft resolution in the United Na- 
tions under the terms of which the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations takes note of 
the present Agreement, acknowledges the 
role conferred upon the Secretary General of 
the United Nations therein, and authorizes 
him to carry out the tasks entrusted to him 
therein. 
TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATION 
Article II 


After the adoption of the resolution re- 
ferred to in Article I, the Netherlands will 
transfer administration of the territory to a 
United Nations Temporary Executive Au- 
thority (U.N.T.E.A.) established by and un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary General 
upon the arrival of the United Nations Ad- 
ministrator appointed in accordance with 
Article IV. The U. N. T. E. A. will in turn trans- 
ter the administration to Indonesia in ac- 
cordance with Article XII. 


UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATION 
Article III 


In order to facilitate the transfer of admin- 
istration to the U.N.T.E.A. after the adop- 
tion of the resolution by the General Assem- 
bly, the Netherlands will invite the Secretary 
General to send a representative to consult 
briefly with the Netherlands Governor of the 
territory prior to the latter’s departure, The 
Netherlands Governor will depart prior to 
the arrival of the United Nations Adminis- 
trator. 

Article IV 

A United Nations Administrator, acceptable 
to Indonesia and the Netherlands, will be 
appointed by the Secretary General. 

Article V 


The United Nations Administrator, as chief 
executive officer of the UN. T. B. A., will have 
full authority under the direction of the 
Secretary General to administer the terri- 
tory for the period of the U.N.T.E.A. admin- 
istration in accordance with the terms of the 
present agreement, 

Article VI 


1. The United Nations flag will be flown 
during the period of United Nations admin- 
istration. 

2. With regard to the flying of the Indo- 
nesian and Netherlands flags, it is agreed 
that this matter will be determined by agree- 
ment between the Secretary General and the 
respective governments. 

Article VII 

The Secretary General will provide the 
UN. T. E. A. with such security forces as the 
United Nations Administrator deems neces- 
sary; such forces will primarily supplement 
existing Papuan police in the task of main- 
taining law and order. The Papuan Volun- 
teer Corps, which on the arrival of the United 
Nations Administrator will cease being part 
of the Netherlands armed forces, and the 
Indonesian armed forces in the territory will 
be under the authority of, and at the dis- 
posal of, the Secretary General for the same 
purpose. The United Nations Administrator 
will, to the extent feasible, use the Papuan 
police as a United Nations security force to 
maintain law and order and, at his discre- 
tion, use Indonesian armed forces. The 
Netherlands armed forces will be repatriated 
as rapidly as possible and while still in the 
territory will be under the authority of the 
UN. T. E. A. 

Article VIII 


The United Nations Administrator will 
send periodic reports to the Secretary Gen- 
eral on the principal aspects of the imple- 
mentation of the present agreement. The 
Secretary General will submit full reports to 
Indonesia and the Netherlands and may sub- 
mit, at his discretion, reports to the General 
Assembly or to all United Nations members. 
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FIRST PHASE OF UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Article IX 


The United Nations Administrator will re- 
place as rapidly as possible top Netherlands 
Officials as defined in Annex A with non- 
Netherlands, non-Indonesian officials during 
the first phase of the U.N.T.E.A. administra- 
tion which will be completed on 1 May, 1963. 
The United Nations Administrator will be 
authorized to employ on a temporary basis 
all Netherlands officials other than top Neth- 
erlands officials defined in Annex A, who wish 
to serve the U.N.T.E.A., in accordance with 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
General may specify. As many Papuans as 
possible will be brought into administrative 
and technical positions, To fill the remain- 
ing required posts, the U.N.T.E.A. will have 
authority to employ personnel provided by 
Indonesia. Salary rates prevailing in the 
territory will be maintained, 

Article X 


Immediately after the transfer of admin- 
istration to the UN. T. E. A., the UN. TFE. A. 
will widely publicize and explain the terms 
of the present agreement, and will inform 
the population concerning the transfer of 
administration to Indonesia and the provi- 
sions for the act of self-determination as set 
out in the present agreement. 

Article XI 


To the extent that they are consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the present 
agreement, existing laws and regulations will 
remain in effect, The UN.T.EA. will have 
the power to promulgate new laws and reg- 
ulations or amend them within the spirit 
and framework of the present agreement, 
The representative councils will be con- 
sulted prior to the issuance of new laws and 
regulations or the amendment of existing 
laws. 


SECOND PHASE 
Article XII 


The United Nations Administrator will 
have discretion to transfer all or part of the 
administration to Indonesia at any time after 
the first phase of the U.N.T.E.A. administra- 
tion. The U.N.T.E.A.’s authority will cease 
at the moment of transfer of full adminis- 
trative control to Indonesia. 


Article XIII 


United Nations security forces will be re- 
placed by Indonesian security forces after the 
first phase of the UN. T. E. A. administration. 
All United Nations security forces will be 
withdrawn upon the transfer of administra- 
tion to Indonesia. 


INDONESIAN ADMINISTRATION AND SELF-DETER- 
MINATION 


Article XIV 


After the transfer of full administrative 
responsibility to Indonesia, Indonesian na- 
tional laws and regulations will in principle 
be applicable in the territory, it being under- 
stood that they be consistent with the rights 
and freedoms guaranteed to the inhabitants 
under the terms of the present agreement. 
New laws and regulations or amendments to 
the existing ones can be enacted within the 
spirit of the present agreement. The repre- 
sentative councils will be consulted as appro- 
priate., 

Article XV 

After the transfer of full administrative 
responsibility to Indonesia, the primary task 
of Indonesia will be further intensification 
of the education of the people, of the com- 
bating of illiteracy, and of the advancement 
of their social, cultural and economic deyel- 
opment. Efforts also will be made in accord- 
ance with present Indonesian practice to ac- 
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celerate the participation of the people in 
local government through periodic elections. 
Any aspects relating to the act of free choice 
will be governed by the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

Article XVI 

At the time of the transfer of full adminis- 
trative responsibility to Indonesia a number 
of United Nations experts, as deemed ade- 
quate by the Secretary General after consul- 
tation with Indonesia, will be designated to 
remain wherever their duties require their 
presence. Their duties will, prior to the ar- 
rival of the United Nations representative, 
who will participate at the appropriate time 
in the arrangements for self-determination, 
be limited to advising on and assisting in 
preparations for carrying out the provisions 
for self-determination except in so far as 
Indonesla and the Secretary General may 
agree upon their performing other expert 
functions. They will be responsible to the 
Secretary General for the carrying out of 
their duties. 

Article XVII 

Indonesia will invite the Secretary General 
to appoint a representative who, together 
with a staff made up, inter alia, of experts 
referred to in Article XVI, will carry out the 
Secretary General’s responsibilities to advise, 
assist and participate in arrangements which 
are the responsibility of Indonesia for the act 
of free choice. The Secretary General will, 
at the proper time, appoint the United Na- 
tions representative in order that he and his 
staff may assume their duties in the terri- 
tory one year prior to the date of self-deter- 
mination. Such additional staff as the 
United Nations representative might feel 
necessary will be determined by the Secre- 
tary General after consultations with Indo- 
nesia. The United Nations representative 
and his staff have the same freedom of move- 
ment as provided for the personnel referred 
to in Article XVI. i 

Article XVIII 

Indonesia will make arrangements, with 
the assistance and participation of the 
United Nations representative and his staff, 
to give the people of the territory the oppor- 
tunity to exercise freedom of choice, Such 
arrangements will include: 

(a) Consultations (Musja-warah) with the 
representative councils on procedures and 
appropriate methods to be followed for ascer- 
taining the freely expressed will of the popu- 
lation. 

(b) The determination of the actual date 
of the exercise of free choice within the 
period established by the present agreement. 

(c) Formulation of the questions in such 
a way as to permit the inhabitants to decide 
(a) whether they wish to remain with In- 
donesia; or (b) whether they wish to sever 
ties with Indonesia. 

(d) The eligibility of all adults, male and 
female, not foreign nationals to participate 
in the act of self-determination to be carried 
out in accordance with international prac- 
tice, who are resident at the time of the 
signing of the present agreement and at the 
time of the act of self-determination includ- 
ing those residents who departed after 1945 
and who return to the territory to resume 
residence after the termination of Nether- 
lands administration. 

Article XIX 

The United Nations representative will re- 
port to the Secretary General on the arrange- 
ments arrived at for freedom of choice. 


Article XX 
The act of self-determination will be com- 
pleted before the end of 1969. 
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Article XXI 


1. After the exercise of the right of self- 
determination, Indonesia and the United 
Nations representative will submit final 
reports to the Secretary General who will 
report to the General Assembly on the con- 
duct of the act of self-determination and 
the results thereof. 

2. The parties to the present agreement 
will recognize and abide by the results of the 
act of self-determination. 

RIGHTS OF THE INHABITANTS 
Article XXII 


1. The UN. TZ. A. and Indonesia will guar- 
antee fully the rights, including the rights 
Of free speech, freedom of movement and of 
assembly of the inhabitants of the area. 
These rights will include the existing rights 
of the inhabitants of the territory at the 
time of the transfer of administration to the 
UN.TEA. 

2. The U.N.TEA. will take over existing 
Netherlands commitments in respect of con- 
Cessions and property rights. 

3. After Indonesia has taken over the ad- 
ministration, it will honor those commit- 
Ments which are not inconsistent with the 
interests and economic development of the 
People of the territory. A joint Indonesian- 
Netherlands commission will be set up after 
the transfer of administration to Indonesia 
to study the nature of the above-mentioned 
Concessions and property rights. 

4. During the period of the UN. TE. A. ad- 
Ministration there will be freedom of move- 
ment for civilians of Indonesia and Nether- 
lands nationalities to and from the territory, 


Article XXIII 


Vacancies in the representative councils 
Caused by the departure of Netherlands 
Nationals or for other reasons, will be filled 
ās appropriate consistent with existing leg- 

tion by elections, or by appointment by 
the UN.TE.A. The representative councils 
Will be consulted prior to the appointment 

at new representatives. 

FINANCIAL MATTERS 
Article XXIV 

1. Deficits in the budget of the territory 
g the UN. TE. A. administration will be 
Shared equally by Indonesia and the Nether- 


2. Indonesia and the Netherlands will be 

ted by the Secretary General in the 

+ tion of the U.N.TE.A. budget and 

pier financial matters relating to United 

ations responsibilities under the present 

Agreement; however the Secretary General 
Me have the final decision. 

The parties to the present agreement 
Will reimburse the Secretary General for all 
tone incurred by the United Nations under 
b Present agreement and will make availa- 

Suitable funds in advance for the dis- 
Di Of the Secretary General's responsi- 
trae The parties to the present agree- 

nt will share on an equal basis the costs of 

reimbursements and advances. 
PREVIOUS TREATIES AND AGREEMENT 
Article XXV 


The present agreement will take precedence 
Over any previous agreement on the territory. 
be eu treatles and agreements regarding 
adj territory may therefore be terminated or 

Usted as necessary to conform to the 
terma of the present agreement. 
PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
Article XXVI 

— purposes of the present agreement, 
Unt esta and the Netherlands will apply to 
ted Natoins property, funds, assets and 
the Pri the provisions of the Convention on 
Natio vileges and Immunities of the United 
ms. In particular, the United Nations 
IV, ma tor, appointed pursuant to Article 
the United Nations representative, 
aPPointed pursuant to Article XVII, wìll 
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enjoy the privileges and immunities specified 

in Section 19 of the Convention on the Priv- 

Ueges and Immunities of the United Nations. 
RATIFICATION 


Article XXVII 


1. The present agreement will be ratified 
in accordance with the constitutional pro- 
cedures of the contracting parties. 

2. The instruments of ratification will be 
exchanged as soon as possible at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations by the ac- 
credited representatives of the contracting 
parties. 

3. The Secretary General will draw up a 
proces-verbal of the exchange of the instru- 
ments of ratification and will furnish a certi- 
fied copy thereof to each contracting party. 

ENTRY INTO FORCE 
Article XXVIII 


1. The present agreement will enter into 
force upon the date of the adoption by the 
General Assembly of the resolution referred 
to in Article I of the present agreement. 

2. Upon the entry into force of the present 

ent, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations will register it in accordance 
with Article 102 of the Charter. 
AUTHENTIC TEXT 
Article XXIX 


The authentic text of the present agree- 
ment is drawn up in the English language. 
Translations in the Indonesian and Nether- 
lands languages will be exchanged between 
the contracting parties. 

In witness whereof the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries, being duly authorized for that 
purpose by their respective Governments, 
have signed the present agreement. 

Done at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations, New York, on this fifteenth day of 
August, 1962, in three identical copies, of 
which one shall be deposited with the Secre- 
tary General and one shall be furnished to 
the Government of each of the contracting 


parties. 
For the Republic of Indonesia: 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
J. HERMAN VAN ROIJEN. 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
C. W. A, SCHURMANN. 


Text of agreement between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands is attached. See Senator 
Husert Humpnrer’s statement on Dutch- 
Indonesian Accord in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Aug. 2, 1962. 

2 See Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1962, arti- 
cle written by Warren Unna, “Rusk, Indo- 
nesian Talk; ‘New Chapter’ Hailed.” 

3 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

he status of West Irian was supposed to 
be negotiated a year later. After 12 years of 
dispute, the Bunker formula solved the 
problem. 

s Attached is a paper on “Pancha Sila an 
Ideological Contribution to an Ideological 
Age,” by the writer. 

6 See Robert Kennedy, “Just Friends and 
Brave Enemies,” Harper & Row, publishers, 
New York, and Evanston, 1962, p. 105. Rob- 
ert Kennedy wrote two chapters in this re- 
port of his world tour on his visit to Indo- 
nesia. 

7 See “Indonesia: ves and 
sals for U.S. Economic Aid," published by the 
Agency for International Development, 
Washington, 1962, p. 1. 

* Ibid. 

Op. cit., foreword. 

1° See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 2, 1962, 
p. 14474. 

1 Tbid. Senator HUMPHREY incorporated 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Aug. 2, 
1962, the summary of the U.S. economic sur- 
vey team report. 

* See decision of People's Congress 
(MPRS) on Indonesian Socialism in “Ring- 
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kasan Pembangunan Semesta,” Department 
of Information, Djakarta, 1961. 

“Some potential Senators, during the 
heated debate of the satellite bill even 
strongly recommended that the Telstar sat- 
ellite enterprise be completely owned by the 
Government. 

u See Robert Kennedy's chapter on “Cap- 
italism Is the Dirty Word in the Orient” in 
his book “Just Friends and Brave Enemies.” 

See art. IV of the “Explanation on Loans 
or Credits Based on Production Sharing“ 
issued by the President/Commander in Chief 
of Economic Operations, issued in Djakarta, 
Aug. 3, 1962. 

See Ibid., art. I, appendix to the state- 
ment, 

*The American-Indonesian Society has 
its headquarters in Los Angeles. Honorary 
chairman is former Senator Frank Graham, 
whose name was mentioned earlier in the 
discussion of the 1945-49 period on Indo- 
nesla's struggle for independence. 

*The Indonesian Students Association in 
the United States (Permias) was established 
in December 1961 in Washington, D.C. It 
has today 30 chapters in 30 cities throughout 
the United States. It has about 700 student 
members, mostly graduate students. Its 
headquarters is in Washington, D.C. 

Tape recording of the discussion between 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy and the 
Indonesian students was made by the Voice 
of America. This meeting was followed by 
“An Evening With Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy” sponsored by the Indonesian Stu- 
dents Association (Permias) at the Indo- 
nesian Embassy on July 12, 1962. 


Address of the Honorable J. L. Robert- 
son, Member, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, September 19, 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of the Honorable 
J. L. Robertson, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, advocating the consoli- 
dation of the Federal Government's 
banking regulating agencies into a Fed- 
eral Banking Commission. 

This is a practical and needed re- 
form—one which I have long suggested 
needed the serious study of Congress. In 
January, when the 88th Congress con- 
venes, I intend to introduce a bill em- 
bodying this principle. 

Governor Robertson’s address was 
given on September 19, 1962, before the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks 
held at Bretton Woods, N.H. His ad- 
dress follows: 

Too Many Cooxs 

Recently the New York Times carried an 
editorial titled “Too Many Banking Cooks.” 
Naturally, the editorial impressed me as 
being unusually good, even for the Times, 
because it reported favorably on my sugges- 
tion for streamlining Federal bank supervi- 
sion. I made the suggestion initially with 
some trepidation, It was not that I had 
any doubts about the merits of the case, but 
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there are always those who think they have 
a vested interest in the status quo, and I 
had no way of knowing how many people 
would be deeply offended by a suggestion for 
a radical change. I have been surprised and 
gratified to find that the response to the pro- 
posal has been overwhelmingly favorable. 

In supporting the proposal, the New York 
Times brought to its readers’ attention a fact 
of banking life which is only too well known 
to all of us here. That fact is that delays, 
conflict and confusion are inescapable so 
long as jurisdiction over the Nation's bank- 
ing system is divided among so many cooks 
in Washington. Unfortunately, recent ex- 
amples are easy to find of cases in which the 
Federal bank supervisory agencies have con- 
tradicted and overruled each other, made 
recommendations to other agencies obviously 
inconsistent with decisions rendered by 
them in their own cases and, in these and 
other ways, confounded and exasperated 
members of the banking community. 

Bankers may be consoled by the knowledge 
that in some instances they are no more 
surprised by agency actions and decisions 
than are the heads of other agencies. You 
may remember a few weeks ago when the 
head of one regulatory body was reported to 
have expressed amazement“ at a decision 
arrived at by a sister agency. That is a 
pretty good reason in itself for getting the 
whole family together—under one roof. 

Although many of you are familiar with 
the outlines of my suggestion to accomplish 
this, I would like to review briefly the form 
of the proposal for a Federal Banking Com- 
mission, then comment on a few of the ques- 
tions which people have raised regarding it, 
and finally (I mention this now so you will 
be prepared) try to answer any questions 
that you may have. After that, I am leav- 
ing for South America. You have read in the 
newspapers recently about this or that per- 
son fleeing from the United States, under 
pressure, to safety in South America, so let 
me quickly assure you that this trip was 
planned long before I received the invitation 
to appear here. 

The Federal Banking Commission would be 
a new agency, headed by a board of five Com- 
missioners appointed by the President, with 
the approval of the Senate, on a staggered- 
term basis, The FBC—if I may use that 
shorthand for the proposed Federal Banking 
Commission—would assume all the bank and 
bank holding company supervisory powers 
presently vested in the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The last two would be completely ab- 
sorbed into the new Commission, except that 
the currency functions of the Comptroller's 
office would be transferred to the Federal 
Reserve, where they belong operationally. 

The FBC would acquire all the jurisdiction 
presently exercised by the existing Federal 
agencies over charters, branches, mergers, 
holding companies, fiduciary, and foreign 
banking activities, as well as disciplinary ac- 
tions. The Commission would promulgate 
all of the regulations which are now within 
the province of the three existing agencies, 

-and it would also interpret and administer 
the Federal banking laws. 

There would be a Director of Insurance and 
a Director of Examinations, responsible to the 
new Commission, and appointed by it. Both 
Directors would be career appointees with in- 
definite terms of office. 

The Director of Insurance would handle 
the deposit insurance and related functions 
now performed by the FDIC. 

The Director of Examinations would be in 
charge of all examiners. His staff would 
consist initially of individuals currently em- 
ployed by the three existing Federal agen- 
cies. He would be obliged to see that every 
national bank was effectively examined, that 
the laws of the land were obeyed, and that 
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the regulations of the Commission were 
complied with. He would be authorized to 
examine State member and nonmember in- 
sured banks when necessary in the judgment 
of the FBC, its Insurance Director, or the 
Federal Reserve Board, all of whom would 
have free access to copies of his examination 
reports. In serving the Commission, he 
would submit to it a report on every appli- 
cation relating to a charter, branch, merger, 
or holding company; he would be expected 
to represent the public interest at quasi-ju- 
dicial proceedings of the Commission, he 
would report to it unsound banking prac- 
tices and violations of law; and he would 
refer to it questions calling for interpreta- 
tion of law. 

Exactly 4 months have passed since I first 
voiced this proposal. During the interim 
many people have enthusiastically discussed 
with me the merits of the plan. They have 
agreed that it would add consistency to de- 
cisions and efficiency to operations. It 
would eliminate overlapping jurisdictions in 
the interpretation, administration, and en- 
forcement of Federal banking laws and reg- 
ulations. It would bring all bank supervisory 
and examination personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government together in a single place, 
where they would combine their abilities and 
resources to keep abreast of and contribute 
to a growing and healthy dual banking sys- 
tem. Banks, for their part, would be able to 
concentrate their fire or their requests, as 
the case might be, on that one spot. In ad- 
dition, the FBC would facilitate the gather- 
ing and processing of banking statistics. Its 
existence would free the Federal Reserve to 
devote all of its time to the System's pri- 
mary responsibility monetary policy 
which, I can assure you, is a full-time job. 

As a matter of mechanics, in case there is 
need for clarification, it is contemplated that 
all members of the staff of the FDIC and of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, as well as 
those employees of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem who are engaged in bank supervisory 
work, would be automatically transferred to 
the new agency. From among them the 
Commission would select its top staff and 
proceed to weld together the three units into 
an efficient and effective force, thus eliminat- 
ing duplication of work, cross-travel, and all 
the excessive costs that result therefrom. 
This would permit uniformity of Federal 
policy in bank supervisory work. It would 
eliminate, for example, the necessity for three 
different Federal agencies to consider the 
competitive aspects of each bank merger, al- 
though only one makes the final decision. 
It would eliminate a situation in which one 
agency condones the absorption of exchange 
charges and another condemns it. It would 
provide the efficiency and effectiveness of 
one-man administration in both the exam- 
ining and insurance functions, and yet assure 
to State bank supervisors and members of 
the regulated industry the right of an appeal 
to the full Commission in the case of deter- 
minations they deemed unwise, unfair, or 
capricious. It would assure that the im- 
portant functions of formulating. policy, 
promulgating, regulations, and rendering 
decisions on merger, holding company, char- 
ter, and branch applications, would be exer- 
cised by a group of specialists sitting in a 
quasi-judicial capacity. 

These specialists would be the members of 
the new Commission. They should be men 
who know the business of banking, men of 
integrity, impartiality, and competence, who 
will create for the Commission a prestige 
comparable to that of the Supreme Court. 
They will constitute a body which is above 
politics—not bipartisan, but nonpartisan— 
even as the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal courts are today. The Commission- 
ers should be men who have the courage of 
their convictions; they should be strong, 
bold, and unvacillating. 
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At the time I first spoke on this proposal, 
I suggested that the plan be made the sub- 
ject of debate, in the hope that it could be 
perfected or be supplanted by a better plan. 
Thus far, no one has come forth to accept 
the challenge, and I am left with no alterna- 
tive than to debate with myself. This is 
very unsatisfactory, because I may not fully 
understand or state the arguments of those 
who object to the plan. 

The few objections that have been 
brought to my attention are not the kind 
into which one can get his teeth. For ex- 
ample, there are those who prefer the “divide 
and conquer" or, as they call it, the “country 
store” approach to bank supervision; those 
who have indicated preference for a system 
that has worked well enough in the past— 
the “horse and buggy” approach; those who 
say they see in it a threat to the dual bank- 
ing system through federalization or an ob- 
vious threat of Federal controls” over all 
banks; and those who refer to the proposal 
as “novel and interesting but impractical.” 

There is no way to deal with emotional 
arguments for preserving the old because it 
is old, except to appeal to reason. It is my 
hope that the plan for a single Federal bank 
supervisory agency will be adopted or re- 
jected on its merits. But I might comment 
that when I was a boy on a ranch near 
Broken Bow, Nebr., we went to town twice 
each summer—once to see the Custer 
County Fair, and another time to attend the 
Chautauqua. On those occasions we would 
hitch up to the spring-wagon the two fast- 
est, longest-winded animals on the ranch— 
a spicy mule named Balaam and a saddle 
horse named John. After the chores were 
completed early in the morning, all the 
ranch hands would pile into the spring- 
wagon and head for Broken Bow at high 
speed, stay in town long enough to visit the 
fair, or the Chautauqua, and go back to the 
ranch in time to do the evening chores. The 
trip took more than 2 hours over twisting, 
hilly roads that were so rough one had to 
hold tight to the wagon to keep from being 
bounced out. Today, on the new highway, 
the smooth trip to town takes 15 minutes. 

I may feel nostalgia when I remember 
those times and the old-fashioned ways, but 
there is no use bemoaning their passing. 
Similarly, today's Federal bank supervisory 
setup is still in the horse-and-buggy stage. 
Perhaps we are nostalgic toward it because 
that was the pattern that existed when we 
were young, but it is outmoded—as outmoded 
as Balaam, the mule. Why preserve it? 
Some may cling for a while to the country 
store approach if they wish. The most con- 
vincing arguments may not shake them— 
but time will; even the most obstinate among 
us cannot hold up progress forever. 

I have heard it said that although the 
proposed unification of agencies has great 
merit and is admittedly superior to the cur- 
rent arrangement, why disturb a system that 
is still working pretty well? Let sleeping 
dogs lie. The attitude revealed by such an 
argument can raise one’s hackles, but the 
argument must be answered rationally, not 
emotionally. The simple, honest answer is 
that a large and vital area of our national 
economic well-being is affected. It always 
takes effort, sometimes great effort, to over- 
come the inertia of an established method. 
But human experience proves that the effort 
is fully repaid by the immediate and future 
gains. The moment a society stops trying to 
improve itself, it begins to wither. If man 
does not work to make his established in- 
stitutions better, they become worse; they 
never remain the same; the direction is either 
forward or backward. 

Certainly I do not see the FBC as repre- 
senting any kind of threat to the dual bank- 
ing system. That worry is very farfetched. 
The FBC would introduce no additional tier 
of Federal authority. It would simply amal- 
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gamate in one agency the powers which the 
Federal Government now exercises over 
banking through multiple agencies—func- 
tions which have been scattered among three 
different agencies, almost by unplanned ac- 
cident, as our Nation developed and adapted. 

Some State supervisors who have con- 
sidered this proposal have wondered whether 
a new Federal Banking Commission such as 
I have proposed would be. apt to display 
favoritism toward the national banking sys- 
tem to the detriment of the State banking 
systems. As a matter of fact, the State 
banking systems would then be in a better 
position in this respect than they are today, 
because a Federal agency which has respon- 
sibilities with regard to both systems of 
banks would be less likely to show favoritism 
than one which exercises supervisory func- 
tions over a single system and may seek to 
advance the interests of that system alone. 
By way of homely analogy, everyone knows 
that a father is so careful not to favor one 
son over another that he will bend over 
backward to make sure that each receives 
fair and equal treatment. If one were to 
seek an example in the realm of Government, 
he need only look at the Federal Reserve 
System, which possesses supervisory powers 
Over both State and national banks. No in- 
formed person has ever challenged the im- 
partiality of the System. It has not shown 
favoritism toward one group of banks over 
another. 

The FBC would make every attempt to re- 
Move itself from State bank supervision as 
expeditiously as possible, During an initial 
Period of 3 years, the FBC would make 
its advice and assistance available to the 
States as they worked to perfect their own 
Supervisory staffs and procedures. After 
that, the FBC would examine State banks 
Only upon State request, or for occasional 
Spot checks, or where State examinations 
Were inadequate for Federal supervisory pur- 
Poses. Thus, under the plan I have pro- 
Posed, there could be a gradual move toward 
much more complete supervision of State 
banks by State authorities, depending upon 
Whether they develop stafs that can perform 
their functions satisfactorily without the aid 
Of a Federal agency. One might think—and 
Certainly hope—that the adoption of this 
Proposal would spur more of the States to 
Provide the amount. of funds necessary for 
adequate State bank supervision and for 

uate compensation of examiners, 

In this connection, I was told the other 
day by a friend that a State banker said his 

Paid no attention to the examinations 
by State authorities, but relied exclusively 
On Federal Reserve examinations. This 
Should never be the case. Each State must 
See to it that it has a competent bank su- 
Pervisory staff which is sufficiently manned 
and financed to do the job. Under my plan, 
each State would continue to have Federal 
assistance with the expectation that in 3 
years it could develop an adequate staf and 
= able to establish to the satisfaction of 

© Commission that it could carry on the 
Supervision of its State banks in a manner 
t will satisfy also the needs of Federal 
ce and Reserve programs, and the re- 
Quirements of Federal law. 
ag though the proposal for an agency such 
the FBC is untried, the idea is not novel. 
in more than 40 years various groups and 
dividuals have proposed similar reorgani- 
zations, Still the fundamental concept re- 
to modern and up to date. It is designed 
meet today's and tomorrow's increasingly 
rapid pace and complex nature of business 
economic activity, which place expand- 
ine demands and stresses on the dual bank- 
be System as we know it, threatening its 
tem Own under pressure. When any sys- 
gins vital to the well-being of our people be- 
to suffer from harmful deficiencies, 
8 thing drastic is likely to happen soon- 
or We have the opportunity now to 
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shore up or rebuild the system before its 
weaknesses become critical. It would be 
foolhardy to fail to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Assuming, however, as some seem to have 
done, that the proposal for a single Fed- 
eral bank supervisory agency is novel and 
interesting, is it, as they assert, impractical? 
Just the opposite is true. The plan would 
reduce costs and increase efficiency. Bank- 
ers would be in a position to know precisely 
what the ground rules are, in order to better 
plan and regulate their own activities. The 
banking industry is entitled to know the 
rules of the game. Once known, bankers 
will abide by them, but they must be known, 
not buried in the midst of numerous press 
releases of multiple agencies, not confused 
by conflicting positions or decisions, and not 
be the product of a race of laxity between 
competing Federal agencies. They must be 
devoid of political overtones and of inter- 
pretations designed to favor one group of 
banks. over another, Under my proposal 
bankers will be able to look to one Federal 
supervisory institution instead of three. Re- 
sponsibility and authority at the national 
level will be centered in one brightly Mlu- 
minated goldfish bowl. No longer will it be 
appropriate for editorials to point out that 
there are too many cooks in Federal bank 
supervision or to look with distaste at the 
kind of broth they have brewed. 


As I indicated earlier, I have been heart- 
ened by editorials in leading newspapers and 
periodicals and by numerous letters from 
financial, economic, and governmental lead- 
ers, expressing approval of the proposal that 
Federal activities in this feld be consolidated 
in one agency; so heartened that sometimes 
I think I can hear the bells tolling the 
demise of multiple Federal bank supervision, 
But bells have tolled before for events that 
have never come to pass. Much depends on 
the soundness of the plan, and much de- 
pends on the attitude of your organization 
toward it. Consequently, I hope each of 
you will study it, take steps to perfect it, 
and then espouse it in whatever ways you 
deem appropriate. 

The need for coordination, efficiency, and 
uniformity of Federal bank supervisory 
policy is such that we must not follow those 
whose views are based on the “divide and 
conquer“ theory. The need is great and the 
time is ripe. Continued bickering and in- 
consistent supervisory actions among Federal 
authorities can soon lead to a situation 
which will call for legislation of a much 
more drastic type than that which I am ad- 
vocating, and this might really jeopardize 
the continuance of a dual banking system. 

Now, since I am here today not so much to 
sell or defend an idea as to improve it, I will 
welcome your questions as well as any com- 
ments or suggestions. 


Increased Presidential Requests for Money 
and Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, just 5 
short months ago I rose in this Chamber 
to express concern, not only for myself 
but for thoughtful citizens everywhere, 
over the demand for more power for the 
President and more money to be spent 
under the President's direction. 
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At that time I asked unanimous con- 
sent that there be placed in the RECORD 
a tabulation showing that by the end of 
April 1962 the President had in 4 months 
made 62 requests for more spending and 
25 requests for more power. I also stated 
that I intended to advise this body of 
further requests. 

Since that time, his requests for power 
have multiplied and the call for further 
appropriations, over and above those 
originally requested, has continued 
unabated. Today these totals stand at 
88 requests for more spending and 29 
requests for additional Executive power. 

“Money,” said Leon Samson, “is the 
power of impotence,” and “The law,” said 
Aristotle, “has no power to command 
obedience except that of habit, which 
can only be given by time, so that a 
readiness to change from old to new laws 
enfeebles the power of the law.” 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
placed in the Recorp at this point a tabu- 
lation supporting my statement that by 
the end of September the President had 
in 1962 made 88 requests for more spend- 
ing and 29 requests for more power. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PART I. PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS OF CONGRESS 
FOR MONEY, 87TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, BE- 
GINNING JANUARY 10, 1962 
January 11, 1962: The beginning (President 

proposes rash of new laws to appropria 

Federal funds in state of Union message): 
(a) Federal funds to help retrain jobli 


persons. 

(b) Federal funds to train and find work 
for out-of-school youngsters. 

(e) An 8-percent investment tax credit. 

(d) Changes in unemployment insurance 
pr 


‘ogram. 

(e) Federal pay increases. 

(f) Higher postal rates. 

(g) Imposition of withholding taxes on 
dividends and interest income. 

(h) Extension of excise and corporate tax 
rates, with some changes affecting transpor- 
tation Industries. 

(i) New comprehensive farm program. 

(j) Federal aid to medical and dental col- 
leges. 

(k) Mass immunization program (State 
administered). 

(1) Compulsory health insurance for aged 
under social security. 

(m) Federal aid to higher education. 

(n) Federal aid for public school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. 

(0) A 5-year trade expansion act—featur- 
ing elimination of many tariffs and reduction 
of others. 

(p) Special fund to give long-term sup- 
port to Alliance for Progress program in 
Latin America. 

January 18, 1962: Record high $95.5 bil- 
lion proposed budget for fiscal year 1963. 

January 25, 1962: Trade Expansion Act of 
1962: 

1. Assistance to U.S. workers idled due to 
increase in imports—to include: 

(a) Readjustment allowances—up to 65 
percent of individual's average weekly wage 
for 52 weeks—13 additional weeks for workers 
over 60 years of age. 

(b) Unemployment insurance benefits de- 
ducted from workers’ allowances to extent 
available. 

(c) Vocational education and training 
assistance. 

(d) Financial assistance for relocation in 
new communities for those who cannot find 
employment near their homes. 
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2. Specific aid to businessmen and farm- 
ers—harmed by a flood of foreign goods—to 
include: 

(a) Tax benefits. 

(b) Lean guarantees and loans not other- 
wise commercially available. 

January 30, 1962: United Nations bonds: 
Requested authorization of up to $100 mil- 
lion for purchase of United Nations bonds. 

Total issue would amount to $200 million 
repayable at 2-percent annual interest over 
a 25-year period. 

January 31, 1962: Public welfare programs: 

1. Proposed Federal Government provide 
three-fourths instead of one-half of funds 
shared with States for rehabilitation and 
preventive services offered to dependent 
persons. 

2. Proposed increase from $30 million for 
1963 to $50 million for 1969 and succeeding 
years of authorized ceiling for annual grants 
to States for child welfare services. 

3. Requested earmarking of $5 million in 
1963 and $10 million a year thereafter for 
grants to States in establishing day-care 
programs for young children of working 
mothers, through revision of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

4. Provide Federal financial assistance to 
permit States to maintain community work 
and training projects for unemployed people 
receiving welfare payments (under certain 
stipulated conditions). 

5. Increase Federal assistance to States for 
training of additional welfare agency work- 
ers. 
6. Extend Federal sharing in assistance 
payments to both needy relative and his or 
her spouse when both are living in home 
with child receiving ald to dependent chil- 
dren payments. 

7. Provide small increase in assistance 
funds to those States which simplify their 
laws by removing all residence requirements 
in any of their federally aided programs, 

January 31, 1962: Farm program: Proposed 
pilot projects leading to permanent conver- 
sion of some 68 million acres of cropland to 
grassland, forests, and recreational areas. 

Cost estimated at $15 million the first 
year, rising to as much as $700 million or 
more annually by mid-1969. 

February 1, 1962: International Monetary 
Pund: Suggested legislation to implement 
recommendations made by National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems: 

(a) Would authorize the United States 
to lend up to $2 billion to the Pund. 

(b) The other nine participating nations 
to provide the remainjng $4 billion. 

February 5, 1962: d to education: Pro- 
posing the expenditure of $5.7 billion to ex- 
pand and improve the educational system— 

(a) Providing Federal assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through fi- 
Mancing increase in teachers“ salaries and 
building more classrooms. 

(b) Supporting, with Federal money, ex- 
pansion of medical and dental education. 

February 7, 1962: 

1. Proposed legislation to establish $1 bil- 
lion Government-created monopoly of pri- 
vately owned commercial communications 
system for satellites—operated under super- 
Les of Federal Communications Commis- 

on. 

2. Supplemental appropriations for 1962 
and budget amendments for 1963, including: 

(a) Seven proposed supplemental appro- 
Ppriations for fiscal year 1962 for various 
agencies—totaling $418.5 million—plus 
$700,000 for the District of Columbia. 

(b) Amendment to budget for fiscal year 
1963 in amount of $26 million to Dept 
ment of Interior for construction of educa- 
tional television station at American Samoa. 

(c) Another amendment to fiscal year 1963 
budget to increase by $800,000 amount of 
money for the Patent Office. 
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February 13, 1962: Department of Defense 
request for military construction authoriza- 
tion totaling $1.59 billion. 

February 19, 1962: Requested authoriza- 
tion of $2 billion public works program, 

February 20, 1962: Proposed increase of 
Federal Government salaries costs to amount 
to over $1 billion annually. 

February 26, 1962: Program for health in- 
surance for the elderly through social secu- 
rity benefits—a 10-year federally financed 
program for expanding medical and dental 
training facilities; nationwide immunization 
program; increase in funds to National 
Health Institutes and research facilities, and 
funds for various mental health programs, 
Established costs vary from $1.2 billion to 
$1.7 billion per year. 

Peace Corps: Expansion of Peace Corps— 
and cost—from $40 million for fiscal year 
1962 to $63.8 million for fiscal year 1963. 

February 28, 1962: Conservation: To set 
up a land conservation fund with advances 
from the Treasury not to exceed $500 mil- 
lion over an 8-year period. Money would be 
made available from the fund for land ac- 
quisition by annual appropriations by the 
Congress. (The New York Times, Mar. 2, 
1962, set the total cost of the President's 
program at $1 billion.) 

March 5, 1962; To amend Small Business 
Act of 1953, Public Law 85-536. (Would re- 
move statutory limitation on authorizations 
to appropriate funds, as well as the separate 
limitations on the amounts of appropriated 
funds which may be utilized for various 
SBA assistance programs.) 

March 12, 1962: 1, Proposed changes in the 
temporary extended unemployment compen- 
sation program, requiring States to increase 
weekly unemployment benefits to at least 
one-half of the former weekly wage up to a 
fixed maximum, The maximum would also 
be raised gradually until it reached 66 per- 
cent of a State's average wage. A perma- 
nent extension of the 13 weeks of benefits 
would be provided for those having a work 
history of 3 years. 

2. Foreign aid authorizations and appro- 
priations: Requested authorization and ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1963 totaling $4.9 
billion for various foreign aid programs. 
Also proposed $2.7 billion for development 
lending, and requested $3 billion authoriza- 
tion for the Alliance for Progress program of 
aid to Latin America for the next 4 years. 
This authorization to be separate from the 
supplementary to the $6 billion already au- 
thorized for loans for development for 1963 
through 1966. 

March 13, 1962: Requested a supplemen- 
tary appropriation of $25 million for fiscal 
year 1962 for Department of Commerce to 
provide for construction of pavilion and nu- 
merous exhibits at the 1964-65 New York 
World's Fair. 

March 15, 1962: Consumer protection: A 
lengthy omnibus message containing four 
legislative proposals and many recommenda- 
tions to strengthen programs for protection 
of consumer interests, which ranged from 
cosmetics and prescription drugs to install- 
ment buying interest charges and ultra high 
frequency television. No budgetary esti- 
mates were made on the costs of these pro- 


grams. 

March 19, 1962: Asked Congress for $35 
million supplementary appropriations for 
fiscal year 1962 for storm damage relief, $25 
million of this amount to replenish the 
President's disaster relief fund for both cur- 
rent and next fiscal year, 

March 26, 1962: Urged immediate congres- 
sional approval of a $600 million authoriza- 
tion of Federal grants for various types of 
public works in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment: This, in addition to his request 
last month for standby authority to expend 
up to $2 billion on public works projects In 
future recessions. 
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March 28, 1962: Balance of payments: Re- 
quested appropriations adequate to staff 
and operate the office of a recommended ex- 
port coordinator and enlarged functions of 
Departments of Commerce and State in 
stimulating exports. 

April 3, 1962: New Frontier recreation tax 
proposal; 

1, Proposed that user fees be imposed on 
pleasure boat owners and on motorists en- 
tering national parks or other Federal recre- 
ational areas, money to be used to expand 
our present and future needs of recreational 
resources. 

2. Tax take would amount to an esti- 
mated $81 million. 

3. Also asked authorization for $500 mil- 
lion from Federal Treasury for recreational 
land purchases over the next 8 years. 

4. Asked Yor supplemental appropriations 
of $17.3 million to be distributed to nine 
different agencies and departments: Less 
than one-third to be used to restore facili- 
ties destroyed during the severe March 
storm on the east coast. 

April 5, 1962: Transportation message: 

1. Requested user's tax on inland water- 
ways; 2 cents tariff per gallon on fuel used 
in such transportation. 

2. Stepped-up research program for trans- 
portation industry. 

3. Proposed abolishing mandatory mini- 
mum rates for intercity passenger travel. 

4. That airlines be given approval to cut 
rates in a gradual or temporary basis only. 

5. Urged authorization of a long-range 
program of Federal aid to urban regions for 
the revitalization and expansion of public 
mass transportation; wanted grant of $500 
million over a 3-year period with $100 mil- 
lion available beginning July 1, 1962. 

April 10, 1962: Requested emergency job- 
less pay extension, a 1-year renewal of a tem- 
porary anti-recession-type program cost; 
$183 billion from special taxes to be col- 
lected on 1962 and 1963 payrolls. 

April 19, 1962: Proposed amendment to 
the budget for fiscal year 1963 involving an 
increase of $2 million for Department of the 
Interior to start a pilot project to Increase 
productivity of depleted rangelands. 

May 10, 1962: Requested amendments to 
the 1963 budget involving an increase of 
$101.5 million for Department of Labor, to 
provide for training of approximately 
100,000 unemployed workers; increase of 
staff in Office of Secretary, and the Office of 
the Solicitor; staff for an Office of Policy 
Planning and Development; an Office of La- 
bor Management Services and Women's Bu- 
reau; staff for the Commission on the Status 
of Women. 

May 15, 1962: Issued Executive order es- 
tablishing a President's Council on Aging. 
Asked for legislation to authorize a 5-year, 
$50 million program of grants to improve 
services for the aged, Senior Citizen Act of 
1962. 

May 21, 1962: Proposed an amendment to 
the 1963 budget involving an increase of 
$210.8, million for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

May 23, 1962: Requested Congress to re- 
move the limitation previously placed on 
indirect expenses connected with research 
grants Included in the pending Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1963, 

May 24, 1962: 

1, Requested $750,000 increase for con- 
struction of additional power facilities on 
the Colorado River, increasing the orl 
budget estimate of this item from $1598 
million to $160.6 million. 

2. Requested $400 million increase for 
loan program for various small reclamation 
projects. 

June 25, 1962: Requested Congress to in- 
crease the 1963 budget of the Department of 
Agriculture by $1,500,000 for activities of 
the Agricultural Research Service, Soil Con- 
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servation Service, and civil defense activities 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service and 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service. 

July 25, 1962: Requested an amendment to 
the 1963 budget involving an increase of 
$23,300,000 for operating expenses of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; to prevent the 
possibility of tinauthorized use of deployed 
nuclear weapons, 

July 16, 1962: 

1. Requested an amendment to the 1963 
budget involying a net increase of $2,869,000 
for the civil works program of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

2. Requested an amendment to the 1963 
budget involving a net increase of $550,000 
for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

July 23, 1962: 

1. Requested amendments to the 1963 
budget involving an increase of $17,570,000 
for the Department of Commerce. 

2. Requested an amendment to the 1963 
budget inyolying an increase of $198,000 for 
the Panama Canal and Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. 

July 28, 1962; T 

1, Requested a supplemental appropriation 
Of $850,000. for fiscal year 1963 to finance the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

2. Requested an amendment to the 1963 
budget mvolving an increase of $382,000 for 
the civil functions of the Department of the 
Army for administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands; raising the previously amended 
budget estimate of $13,900,000 for adminis- 
— of the Ryukyu Islands, Army, to $14,- 


July 31, 1962: Requested amendments to 
the 1963 budget involving an increase of 
$276,729,500 for the Department of Defense, 
Principally to provide funds for military 
family housing authorized in the Military 

ction Authorization Act of 1962. 

August 6, 1962: Requested an amend- 
Ment to the 1963 budget involving an in- 
Crease of $80 million for the foreign invest- 
Ment guarantee program of the Agency for 
International Development. 

August 13, 1962: Requested supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1963 
amounting to $595,480,000 for the executive 
branch, $120,000 for the judiciary, and $10,- 
886 for the District of Columbia. 

August 17, 1952: 

1. Requested of Congress $28,089,000 in 
Supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
Year 1963 for the Department of State to 
Cover contributions and administrative cost 

ted with the Department's refugee 
Activities and to provide for additional train- 
Of Foreign Service personnel. Included 
umount was an item of $12,000 to 
in meeting the expenses of the Ameri- 
Group of the Interparlliamentary Union. 
Re Requested a supplemental appropri- 
teen Of $1,075,000 for the fiscal year 1963 
1 e Department of the Interior to cover 
@nged planning on the Arbuckle, Mann 

k, and Fryingpan-Arkansas projects. 
me Ptemher 6, 1962: Requested supple- 
èa pry appropriations for Ascal year 1963 of 
8185 4000 for the executive branch and 

000 for the District of Columbia. 

tion Ptember 21, 1962: Three communica- 
Sarno from the President transmitting 
Ipaq ment to the budget for fiscal year 
mit Were received; referred to the Com- 
brine. on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
ted, with accompanying papers, as Sen- 


a 
p dochments. ns follows: 
— — In the amount of $3 million for the 


of Engineers Civil, Department of the 
may (S. Doc. No, 135); 
8 the amount of $2,344,000 for the De- 
ang ent of the Interior (S. Doc. No. 134); 


Depan the amount of $100 million for the 
nt of State (S. Doc. No. 133); 
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September 28, 1962: Three communica- 
tions from the President transmitting 
amendments to the budget for fiscal year 
1963 were received, as follows: 

1. In the amount of $5,357,000 for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
supplemental appropriations; 

2. In the amount of $5 million for the 
acquisition of lands for the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, supple- 
mental appropriations; and 

3. In the amount of $10,191,000, supple- 
mental appropriations for the trade adjust- 
ment program of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. 


Grand total of 88 requests as of September 
28, 1962. 
PART Il. PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS OF CONGRESS 
FOR NEW POWERS, 87TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 10, 1962 


January 11, 1962: Sweeping new powers re- 
quested in state of Union message: 

(a) Standby power to cut taxes tempo- 
rarily to combat business recessions, 

(b) Standby power to launch public 
works (when the economy slackens). 

(e) Creation of new Cabinet rank (Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Hou:sing). 

(d) Civil rights protection, including out- 
lawing of literacy tests and poll taxes. 

(e) Tightening of food and drug laws. 

(f) Renewed request for powers (which 
Congress refused to allow in Ist sess,, 87th 
Congress, such as reorganization plans for 
FCC, SEC, NLRB, Maritime Board and Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board). 

January 18, 1962: 

1, Requested a 5-year authorization to re- 
duce existing tariffs by 50 percent in recip- 
rocal negotiations covering broad categories, 
rather than through item-by-item review. 

2. Asked special authority to negotiate 
with the Common Market to reduce or elimi- 
nate all tariffs on certain groups of products. 

3. Special authority to reduce or eliminate 
all duties and other restrictions on impor- 
tation of tropical, agricultural and forestry 
products—not produced in quantity, in the 
United States. 

January 30, 1962: Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1962, to create a new Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing, headed by a new 
Cabinct-rank Secretary. 

January 31, 1962: Trade Expansion Act of 
1962: 

1. Permit to appoint Advisory Council 
on Public Welfare representing broad com- 
munity interests and concerns, to advise 
HEW Secretary in administration of Social 
Security Act. 

2. J.F.K. farm program—d tight 
curbs or ald cutoff—deals mainly with wheat, 
feed grains, and dairy products, 

To cut production below consumption—so 
difference can be made up from Nation's sur- 
plus of agriculture commodities. ; 

February 19, 1962: Public works authori- 
gation: Asked authority to launch a public 
works program without further legislation, 
when certain criteria are met. 

March 28, 1962: Balance of payments: 
Requested authority for various measures to 
increase exports and maintain the strength 
of the dollar—contended that he was ap- 
pointing a new toplevel official in Depart- 
ment of Commerce to oversee this program: 

(a) Authority to participate in the sup- 
plementary International Monetary Fund 
arrangements, 

(b) Authority to bargain effectively for 
lower tariffs with European Common Market 
and other countries. 

(c) To offer incentive for more rapid mod- 
ernization of industrial equipment by means 
of investment tax credit. 

(d) Removal of special inducements to 
invest abroad by eliminating possibilities for 
tax avoidance. 

(e) Simplified visa requirements for for- 
elgn visitors. 
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March 29, 1962; Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1962: 

(a) To create a new Office of Science and 
Technology as a unit within the Executive 
Office of the President. 

(b) To transfer to above office certain 
functions of the National Science Founda- 

(c) To abolish or change certain func- 
tions of the National Science Foundation. 

(d) Incidental transfers to proposed new 
Office of Science and Technology of person- 
nel records, property—unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations and other 
funds presently being held, used, available, 
or to be made available as the Director of 
the Budget shall determine. 

April 6, 1962: Requested more home rule 
for Virgin Islands—to elect their own omi- 
clals, reapportion the legislature, and to 
transfer assets and activities of the 
Islands Corporation to the Government of 
the Virgin Islands. 

April 11, 1962: Asked for new controls in 
the drug business—particularly on drugs 
sold over the counter without prescriptions 
and drugs which may have some doubtful 
effectiveness. 

April 14, 1962: Asked that Congress give 
the President power to select his own Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman—changing term 
of appointee to 4 years instead of present 
14-year term. Claimed it is essential for 
the effective coordination of the monetary, 
fiscal, and financial policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

April 19, 1962: Requested authority for 
Federal Government to withhold from the 
pay of civilian employees of the United 
States union dues for membership in certain 
employee organizations, 

May 7, 1962: Requested standby Presiden- 
tial authority to cut individual income taxes 
temporarily as much as 5 percent in each tax 
bracket. 

May 16, 1962: Submitted bill to amend 
existing statutes relative to disposal of fed- 
erally owned real property, surplus to the 
needs of the Federal Government, would (1) 
provide common standards for de 
terms and conditions on which Federal sur- 
plus real property may be conveyed for au- 
thorized public purposes; (2) provide for 
sale of such property to public bodies at 75 
percent of fair market value rather than 100 
percent of fair market value as presently re- 
quired; (3) define and make uniform the 
administrative responsibilities of the various 
Federal agencies involved. 

August 5, 1962: Requested legislation to 
strengthen S. 1552 to provide for stiffer con- 
trols on the manufacture and sale of 
pharmaceutical drugs. In addition, adver- 
tising ents for prescription drugs 
are tightened and the legislation removes 
certain restrictions relating to the certifica- 
tion of antibiotics. 

Grand total of 29 requests as of September 
17, 1962. 


Résumé of Activities of the Committee on 
House Administration, Ist Session, 
87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr, Speaker, in the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress 256 
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items of legislation were referred to the 
Committee on House tion. 
Of this number, 99 were approved by the 
committee and reported favorably to the 
House. 

During the 2d session 119 items of leg- 
islation were referred to the committee, 
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of which 70 were reported favorably to 
the House. For the 87th Congress a 
total of 375 items of legislation were re- 
ferred to the House Administration 
Committee, of which 169 were approved 
and reported favorably to the House. 
The Subcommittee on Accounts, un- 


November 2 


der the chairmanship of the Honorable 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, acted on funds re- 
quests from various committees in con- 
nection with studies and investigations. 
The following table furnishes detailed 
information as to committees involved 
and funds authorized: 


Period 


Committee Authorizing Funds Funds Amount Amount Foreign 
resolution resolution approved requested approved (years) travel 
RG se wr „ —— KÄ—— II. Res. 86 | H, Res. 94 Feb. 28,1961 $50, 000. 00 $50, 000, 00 2 Ves.“ 
A — SR EWS PSE RENEE Sa TS RE CAC Soap H. Res. 86 II. Res, 728 | July 25, 1962 25, 000. 00 25, 000, 00 1 Ves.“ 
Arn II. Res. 78 | H. Res. 79| Feb. 28,1961 150, 000, 00 150, 000. 00 21 No. 
Banking and Currency (Housing H. Res, 143 II. Res. 144 | Feb. 28,1061 100, 000, 00 100, 000, 00 1 | Tes.“ 
Banking and Currency (Housing I. Res, 1 H, Res. 504 | Jan. 24. 1902 100, 000. 00 100, 000, 00 I 
Banking and Curreney Rue X 19 II. Res. 200 | Mar. 15, 1961 5, 000, 00 5, 000. 00 2 No. 
District of Columbia Rule XI1(5) | H. Res. 189 | Mar, 15, 1961 10, 000, 00 10, 000. 00 2| No, 
Education and Labor H. Res. 141 H. Res. 149 | Feb. 28,1961 633, 000. 00 633, 000, 00 2 | Vis.“ 
Foreign Affairs. I. Res. 60 | H, Res. 61 Feb. 28,1961 150, 000, 00 150, 000. 00 2 | Yes, 
Weeden AST ee N EON INN one A NNN S OEEO EEEIEE N luk E A H. Res. 348 | June 29,1961 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 2| No. 
Government Operations. Rule XI(8) II. Res, 70 Mar. 1,1961 640, 000. 00 640, 000, 00 1 | Yes. 
Government Operations.. -| Rule XIIS) | H, Res. 592 | May 17, 1002 400, 000, 00 400, 000, 00 1 | Yes. 
House Administration -| Rule X1(9)(k) | H. Res. 158 | Feb. 28,1961 20, 000. 00 20, 000, 00 2| No, 
House Administration Rule X1(9)(k) | H. Res, 357 | June 29, 1061 10, 000, 00 10, 000, 00 2 | No, 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H, Res. 92| H. Res. 128 | Feb. 28,1981 60, 000, 00 60, 000, 00 3 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce H. Res, 108 | H. Res. 165 | Feb. 28,1961 435, 000. 00 435, 000. 00 2 Yes. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. Res. 420 | H. Res. 439 | Sept. 7,1961 150, 000. 00 te 000. 00 2 | Yes. 
1 -| H. Res. 56 | H. Res, 68 | Feb. 28,1961 200, 000. 00 „000. 00 1 | No. 
6... ̃ E AE E OORT . A II. Res. 56 | H. Res, 600 | Jan, 24,1962 200, 000. 00 200, 000, 00 1| No. 
EE na EO vf N E E A e E SEET Public on H, Res, 204 | Mar. 15, 1961 165, 000, 00 150, 000, 00 1} No. 
86-2 
( ys Aeris acne TET N NEIERE N E E nese ph aseoen Public pee H, Res, 663 | June 21, 1962 100, 000, 00 100, 000, 00 1| No. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, H. Res. H. Res. 99| Feb. 28,1961 75, 000. 00 75, 000. 00 2| Yes. 
Post Office and Civil Service H, Res. 75 | H. Res. 76 | Feb. 28,1961 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 2 | No. 
Post Office and Civil Service II. Res. 75 H. Res. 705 | July 1962 25, 000. 00 25, 000, 00 1 | No. 
Public Works 23 | H. Res. 138 | Feb. 28, 1901 950, 000. 00 950, 000, 00 LIF e 
Public Works H. Res. 23 | H. Res. 433 | Sopt. 7. 1961 150, 000, 00 180, 000. 00 2 | Fes % 
Science and Astronauti H. Res, 55 | II. Res, 85 Feb, 28,1961 300, 000, 00 300, 000, 00 2| No, 
Small Business II. Res. 40 | H. Res. 148 | Feb. 28, 1061 580, 000. 00 580, 000. 00 2| No, 
Un-American Activities Rule stash H, Res. 167 | Mar. 1, 1961 331, 000. 00 331, 000. 00 1 | Yes. 
Un-American Activities. Rule XI(18) | H. Res. 513 | Jan, 24,1962 350, 000, 00 350, 000. 00 1 | Yes, 
Veterans’ Affairs. -| H. Res. 49| H. Res, 50 | Feb. 28,1961 50, 000. 00 50, 000, 00 2 | Ves.“ 
Veterans’ Affairs II. Res. 49 II. Res. 392 Aug. 10, 1901 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 2 No. 
W ß AAA Ä — ß — II. Res. 201 13, 190 25, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 2 No, 
Select Committee To Investigate Export Control Act of 1049 -| H. Res, 403 | II. Res. 453 | Sept. 19, 1961 60, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 2| Yes. 
Select Committee To Investigate Export Control Act of 10499 H. Res. 403 | H. Res. 704 | July 25, 1962 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 1} Yes. 
Select Committee To Investigate Campaign Exponditures H. Res, 753 II. Res, 756 | Aug. 30, 1902 35, 000. 00 35, 000, 00 1 | No. 
Ba (ahd GID PP T I aia fre A E A tiaced ka deve Gaa 6, 740, 000. 00 6, 714, 000. 0 ù ů ½n⸗n «„.: 
Expenses of the US. Constitution 175th Anniversary Commission, author hk „„ 387. . 
ized by Public Law 86-450, 
Expenses of the Joint Committee on Lost Colony Celebration, authorized |_........-.-...-|..--. „„«„%b% 10, 000, 00 10; 000, do — 
by H. Con. Res, 438, 87th Cong. 
— hn Senter ATETA ͤ VPVwVwwßwß. preva ren she ñ%ᷣ m seer kena eee 6, 750, 387.73 | 6,724, 387. 8 
The House of Representatives has authorized travel outside the United States with *** Territories and ions of the United States, Puerto Rico, the Trust Terri- 


the following limitations: 
PL subcommittees of not to exceed 5 members, 
o any Commonwealth (of the United States) or possession thereof. 


R 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and the Pacific flag areas of the United States, 
„Canada and 2 subcommittees not exceeding 6 members and not exceeding 
2 staff members each, as authorized by the chairman of the committee to do 80, 
are authorized to travel outside the United States in connection with highway 
conferences. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to legislation 
providing funds for studies and investi- 
gations, the subcommittee considered 
proposals to provide a residence for 
pages, adjustments in personnel for 
various officers of the House, additional 
office equipment for Members of the 
House, adjustment in the basic clerk hire 
allowance of Members of the House, and 
adjustment in the communications ac- 
count of Members of the House. 

The Special Subcommittee on Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Office Equipment, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able PauL C. Jones, inspected improved 
models and types of office equipment in 
order to revise the official list of equip- 
ment approved for purchase by Mem- 
bers of the House. This subcommittee 
establishes the general policies relating 
to office equipment, and approves pur- 
chase of equipment for committee use 
and the specialized items used in the 
offices of various officers of the House. 
This group also made adjustments in the 
amount of office equipment to accommo- 
date the larger districts. 

The Elections Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable RoB- 
ERT T. ASHMORE, conducted a ballot re- 


count and full-scale investigation into 
the election dispute in the Fifth District 
of Indiana. With a spread of only a few 
votes between the totals for Democratic 
candidate J. Epwarp Rous and Repub- 
lican candidate George O, Chambers the 
subcommittee was faced with a difficult 
and time-consuming task which took the 
group into every county and election 
precinct of the Fifth District. After sev- 
eral weeks of field studies, including a 
complete ballot recount, the subcommit- 
tee brought all ballots, except those 
clearly noncontroversial, to Washington 
for closer study. The group worked day 
and night through endless meetings to 
reach a final conclusion which was re- 
ported to the House on June 13, 1961, 
House Resolution 339. 

Hearings were conducted in the area 
of Federal corrupt practices. The House 
passed a bill by Chairman ASHMORE to 
reduce the minimum sentence for viola- 
tions of the Hatch Political Activities 
Act from 90 to 30 days suspension with- 
out pay. 

A number of bills were introduced to 
remove the payment of a polltax as a 
prerequisite to voting. These proposals 
were superseded by Senate Joint Reso- 


lution 29, which was referred to the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

The Subcommittee on Printing, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Wayne L. Hays, reported favorably to 
the House a total of 120 resolutions au- 
thorizing the printing of various docu- 
ments, manuscripts, hearings, and so 
forth. 

One of the most important bills was 
H.R. 8141 to provide for the revision of 
the laws relating to depository libraries. 

The Subcommittee on Enrolled Bills 
and Library, under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable PAuL C. Jones, has the re- 
sponsibility of examining all bills and 
resolutions to see that those bills and 
joint resolutions which originate in the 
House of Representatives are correctly 
enrolled, and delivered to the President, 

There were a total of 1,007 House bills 
and resolutions delivered to the White 
House and 39 House concurrent resolu- 
tions delivered to the National Archives 
during the 87th Congress. 

Among legislative proposals consid- 
ered by the subcommittee was a memo- 
rial to General Pershing, which was 
passed over. The establishment of a 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commisson 
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was authorized. The Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt proposed memorial was re- 
jected and returned to the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 
for further study. The subcommittee 
favorably reported resolutions providing 
for the reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, and Dr. 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, and the ap- 
pointment of William A. M. Burden as 
citizen regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The group favorably reported 
a bill to establish a National Armed 
Forces Museum Advisory Board of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and a National 
Portrait Gallery as a bureau of the 
Smithsonian Institution. A resolution 
Was approved authorizing Arizona to 
Place a statue of Father Kino in Statu- 
ary Hall. A bill to amend the act relat- 
ing to the microfilming of Presidential 
Papers was approved; also a bill to es- 
tablish in the Library of Congress a li- 
brary of musical scores and other 
instructional material for blind persons. 
Among Senate proposals acted upon by 
the subcommittee were a bill to provide 
for indexing and microfilming records 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catho- 
lic Church in Alaska in the collections of 
the Library of Congress, and a bill to 
raise the limitation of gifts and bequests 
to the Library of Congress. 

While joint committees do not handle 
legislation, members of the Committee 
On House Administration who sit on the 
Joint Committee on Printing, the Joint 
Committee on the Library, and the Joint 
Committee on Disposition of Executive 


Papers, were active in their respective 
fields. 


Accomplishments of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, to present 
& summary of the activities of the com- 
Mittee in the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress. This committee, consisting of 
nine Members from each House, is 
Unique in several respects. It is the only 
Joint committee with the legislative func- 
tions of initiating, reviewing, and re- 
Porting bills. In addition the committee 
has conscientiously fulfilled its statutory 

bility as watchdog of AEC and 
Defense Department secret activities 
With respect to nuclear weapons and 
Military propulsion, Of equal impor- 
tance have been its activities in encour- 
aging the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through hearings and other public in- 

ormational activities. 
ugh these activities, the Joint 
Committee, as the representative of Con- 
Sress and the public, has exercised a 
Creative role in initiating and recom- 
Policies and programs to accel- 
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erate the progress of the atomic energy 

program. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the follow- 
ing statement of accomplishments and 
activities demonstrates the usefulness 
and vigor of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I look forward to new 
achievements in the 88th Congress, as 
the Joint Committee moves into its 17th 
year of active participation in the atomic 
energy program, 

ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE 
B7TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, 1962 

I. LEGISLATION 
A. AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL (PUBLIC LAW 
NO. 87-701) 

The Joint Committee, after hearings 
in April and May, 1962, reported out the 
AEC authorization bill for fiscal year 
1963—H.R. 11974—on June 21, 1962. The 
bill authorized a total of $159,415,000 for 
new construction projects by the Atomic 
Energy Commission during fiscal year 
1963, and an additional $3 million for use 
in the program to develop atomic power 
in cooperation with private industry. 
This $3 million authorization could be 
used, in addition to other funds pre- 
viously authorized for a new type of 
design assistance as requested by AEC, 
intended to stimulate construction by in- 
dustry of atomic powerplants of at least 
400,000 electrical kilowatt capacity. The 
bill also authorized the sum of $5 million, 
in addition to the $10 million previously 
authorized, for use in the cooperative 
program for research and development 
with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 

Among the highlights of section 101 
of the bill was a $10 million authorization 
for Project Rover—the nuclear powered 
rocket—test facilities and a $20 million 
authorization for an organic reactor 
project. 

Two projects in section 101 of the bill 
were especially added by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy in order to ex- 
pedite the AEC food irradiation pro- 
gram: a marine products development 
irradiator, $600,000; and two mobile 
irradiators, $700,000. These projects 
were added as a result of technical data 
developed during hearings in February 
1962 by the Subcommittee on Research, 
Development, and Radiation on the AEC 
and Army food irradiation programs. 

As reported out by the committee, the 
bill contained no provision for construc- 
tion or operation of electric generating 
facilities at the Hanford new production 
reactor. The AEC had been negotiating 
arrangements with the Washington Pub- 
lic Power Supply System, under which 
WPPSS would construct such generating 
facilities at its own expense. It had been 
the view of the parties that congressional 
authorization would not be necessary in 
order for AEC to proceed with such 
arrangements. However, on July 6, 1962, 
the Comptroller General rendered an 
opinion that AEC could not proceed with 
these arrangements without further con- 
gressional authorization. 

In order to decide as to an appropriate 
course of action, the Joint Committee 
held 2 days of hearings on July 10 and 
11, to thoroughly review the proposed 
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arrangements. The hearings were im- 
mediately published along with a Joint 
Committee print containing all the con- 
tracts, opinions, and other documents 
pertinent to a consideration of the 
WPPSS proposal. After further consid- 
eration, the committee voted to report 
favorably two amendments to the bill 
authorizing the AEC to proceed with 
the arrangements under certain condi- 
tions, 

On July 17, 1962, the House consid- 
ered the bill and passed it in the form 
recommended by the Joint Committee, 
but adopted a substitute amendment in 
lieu of the Joint Committee's amend- 
ments on the WPPSS proposal. The sub- 
stitute stated that the Commission was 
not authorized to proceed with any ar- 
rangements for construction or operation 
of electric generating and transmission 
facilities at the Hanford new production 
reactor. 

The Senate considered the bill on 
August 1, 1962, and passed it with an 
amendment offered by Senator Jackson 
identical to the two amendments recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee. As 
amended by the Senate, the bill provided 
that the Commission was authorized to 
enter into arrangements with non-Fed- 
eral entities for the construction and 
operation of electrical energy generating 
and transmission facilities at the Han- 
ford new production reactor in accord- 
ance with specified program justification 
data which had been previously sub- 
mitted by the AEC to the Joint Com- 
mittee, and considered during the hear- 
ings. The Senate amendment also 
contained three provisos, including one 
that 50 percent of the electrical output 
would be offered to public organizations 
and 50 percent to private organizations 
on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

The House considered the bill again 
on August 29, 1962, and rejected a mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees to insist 
on their disagreement with the Senate 
amendment. Accordingly, a conference 
committee was convened on September 
10,1962. ‘The conferees filed their report 
on September 11, 1962. The conference 
report—House Report No, 2342—pro- 
vided that the Commission was not au- 
thorized to enter into arrangements for 
the Hanford electric plant unless and 
until it made a series of determinations 
concerning the benefits, the national de- 
fense aspects, and the costs associated 
with construction and operation of the 
project. The conference report also con- 
tained a provision that 50 percent par- 
ticipation should be offered to private 
organizations, and an additional pro- 
vision for review by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy prior to consummation 
of any arrangements. 

The House considered the conference 
report on September 14, 1962, and ap- 
proved it. On September 18, 1962, the 
Senate considered the conference report 
and voted its approval. 

The bill was forwarded to the Presi- 
dent and signed into law on September 
26, 1962, as Public Law No. 87-701. Fol- 
lowing the enactment of the law, the 
Joint Committee held further hearings 
on the proposed arrangements for the 
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Hanford generating facilities. These 

hearings are described in section IIK 

of this report. 

B. AEC OMNIBUS BILL, 1962 (PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-615) 


In accordance with its regular prac- 
tice, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy considered and reported out an 
omnibus bill incorporating necessary 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. In this way the committee as- 
sures that the basic legislation reflects 
any new developments in the atomic 
energy field. 

At the close of the Ist session of the 
87th Congress, the Joint Committee had 
pending before it two important bills 
affecting the regulatory and indemnity 
sections of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, These were H.R. 9244, introduced 
by Congressman Price, concerning in- 
demnity matters, and H.R. 8708 and 
S. 2419, introduced by Chairman HoLI- 
FIELD and Vice Chairman PASTORE con- 
cerning regulatory matters. These bills 
served as a basis for hearings by the 
Joint Committee on indemnity and regu- 
latory matters in April. 

After further study and revisions of 
the earlier bills, Chairman HOLIFIELD 
and Vice Chairman Pastore introduced 
clean bills, H.R. 12336 and S. 3491, on 
June 26 and 29, respectively. The bill 
was passed by the Senate on August 7, 
1962, and by the House of Representa- 
tives on August 15, 1962. It was ap- 
proved by the President on August 29, 
1962, as Public Law No. 87-615. 

The amendments in the 1962 omnibus 
bill can be grouped into four general 
categories: 

1. REGULATORY AMENDMENTS 


Sections 1 through 3 amend the regu- 
latory provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act by authorizing the establishment of 
one or more atomic safety and licensing 
boards and by modifying the provisions 
in the act concerning public hearings and 
review by the Advisory Committee on Re- 
actor Safeguards. 

The Atomic Safety and Licensing 
Board, as established by the new law, will 
consist of three members, two of whom 
shall be technically qualified and one of 
whom shall be qualified in the conduct 
of administrative proceedings. As de- 
scribed in the Joint Committee report, 
the Atomic Safety and Licensing Board 
is conceived as a flexible experiment in 
new administrative law techniques. Its 
major objectives are to bring technical 
expertise to bear at the decisionmaking 
level, and to reduce cumbersome and 
formalized procedures. The committee 
report encourages the use of informal 
procedures by the Board to the maximum 
extent permitted by the Administrative 
Procedure Act. The law permits AEC 
to appoint a panel from which it may 
select Board members, but the commit- 
tee report anticipates that the Board 
will become a permanent institution as 
the reactor licensing workload of the 
Commission increases. 

The amendment also eliminates the 
requirement for a mandatory hearing 
except upon the application for a con- 
struction permit for a power or testing 
facility. In addition, it clarifies the 
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scope of review required by the Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards, a 
group of distinguished scientists who 
assist the Commission as advisers, on a 
part-time basis. 

In summary, the amendments are in- 
tended to encourage the application of 
technical expertise in decisions affecting 
the licensing of reactors, and to simplify 
and improve the AEC regulatory process. 

2. INDEMNITY AMENDMENTS 


Sections 4 through 7 of the new law 
amend the indemnity provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act to cover incidents oc- 
curring outside the United States in the 
AEC contractor program. This cover- 
age is especially needed in the case of 
contractors in the nuclear submarine 
and nuclear rocket programs. It is also 
of vital importance to U.S. contractors 
engaged in the construction of military 
reactors in remote locations, such as 
Greenland and the Antarctica. 

The amendments also incorporate 
limitations and provisions intended to 
protect the U.S. Treasury against un- 
reasonable judgments in foreign courts. 

3. STANDARD AUTHORIZATION LANGUAGE 


Section 8 incorporates into permanent 
law a number of boilerplate clauses 
which have appeared each year in the 
past as part of the annual AEC author- 
ization bill. These clauses concern ad- 
vance planning and design, restoration 
and replacement, and substitutions. 

4. MINOR DRAFTING CHANGES 


Sections 9 through 12 make minor 
changes in several sections of the act to 
correct minor drafting errors or omis- 
sions. 

C. BILL FOR DISPOSAL OF THE LOS ALAMOS 

COMMUNITY (PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-719) 


The Joint Committee in 1962 approved 
bills to provide for the disposal of the 
Los Alamos community—H.R. 12718 and 
S. 3580—in order to terminate Federal 
Government ownership of facilities and 
housing in the community and to permit 
local self-government and private home- 
ownership. 

When the atomic energy projects were 
started in secrecy during World War I. 
three communities were established at 
each of three necessarily remote loca- 
tions: One at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; another 
at Richland, Wash.; and a third at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex. In 1955 Congress en- 
acted the Atomic Energy Community 
Act of 1955, providing for the disposal 
of the Government-owned communities 
at Oak Ridge and Richland. It was de- 
cided not to include the Los Alamos 
community at that time because of its 
acute housing shortage and the need for 
continuing stringent security. In Feb- 
ruary 1962 the AEC submitted a bill to 
the Joint Committee to amend the 
Atomic Energy Community Act to pro- 
vide for disposal of the Los Alamos com- 
munity under similar terms and condi- 
tions. 

Public hearings on the proposed dis- 
posal were held by the Subcommittee on 
Communities at Los Alamos on April 23, 
1962. Thirty-eight witnesses testified at 
the hearing, representing the principal 
Government agencies involved—AEC 
and HHFA—as well as public officials 
and private citizens in the community. 
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On August 1, 1962, the bills were ap- 
proved by the Subcommittee on Com- 
munities and reported out favorably by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on 
August 8 and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 12, and signed 
by the President on September 18, 1962, 
as Public Law No. 87-719. 

The bill provides the same general 
framework for disposal as applied at 
the Oak Ridge and Richland communi- 
ties. It authorizes approximately $8.7 
million for necessary plant additions and 
modifications to be undertaken over the 
next several years during the period of 
predisposal and disposal operations. It 
also authorizes local assistance payments 
for a period of 10 years after disposal 
is effective. 

In summary, the bill provides the same 
opportunity for local self-government 
and home ownership as previously pro- 
vided to the atomic energy communities 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, 
Wash. f 

II. AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 
A, PEACEFUL USES 


In accordance with section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 1 new agree- 
ment, and amendments to 12 existing 
agreements for cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy were submitted 
to the Joint Committee by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission during 1962. The new 
agreement was with Argentina, and the 
amended agreements are with Brazil, 
city of West Berlin, the Republic of 
China, Euratom, France, Greece, Israel, 
Portugal, South Africa, Sweden, Thai- 
land, and West Germany. 

On June 25, 1962, the Subcommittee 
on Agreements for Cooperation held a 
public: hearing to review the proposed 
agreement and amendments. Follow- 
ing the hearing, at a committee meeting 
on June 28, 1962, the Joint Committee 
waived the remainder of the 30-day pe- 
riod in the case of the amendment to 
the agreement for cooperation with 
Israel, since the agreement would have 
otherwise expired prior to the expiration 
of the 30-day waiting period. 

The new agreement for cooperation 
with Argentina supersedes a previous 
agreement. The new agreement pro- 
vides for the sale or lease, as may be 
agreed upon, of a net amount of 65 
kilograms of U™. The old agreement 
was limited to lesser quantities of mate- 
rial at a lower enrichment. 

The amendments to the agreements 
with the remaining countries, for the 
most part, extended the terms for an ad- 
ditional 2-year period. New language 
was also incorporated to facilitate ad- 
ministration of safeguards by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency over 
materials and equipment transfered un- 
der the bilateral agreements. 

The amendment to the agreement for 
cooperation with Euratom will permit 
Euratom to lease, as well as purchase, 
enriched uranium for power reactors 
under the United States-Euratom joint 
reactor program. In addition, the 
amendment made changes to the exist- 
ing agreement with respect to the in- 
demnity protection, patents, and the use 
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of materials. According to testimony re- 
ceived from representatives of the De- 
partment of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the amendments were con- 
sistent with the objectives of the Eura- 
tom program and will permit increased 
cooperation between the United States 
and the countries of the Western Euro- 
pean community in developing the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 
B. MUTUAL DEFENSE 


A proposed new agreement for coop- 
eration with Belgium for mutual defense 
Purposes was submitted by the President 
in 1962. ` 

Section 123(d) of the Atomic Energy 
Act requires. that proposed agreements 
for cooperation for mutual defense pur- 
Poses, as distinct from peaceful uses, 
must lay before the Congress and the 
Joint Committee for a period of 60 days 
while Congress is in session, prior to tak- 
ing effect. Moreover, they may not take 
effect if the Congress, during the 60-day 
Waiting period, passes a concurrent reso- 
lution expressing disapproval. 

The proposed agreement for coopera- 
tion with Belgium for mutual defense 
Purposes was reviewed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Agreements for Cooperation at 
executive and public hearings on June 
25, 1962. This agreement is essentially 
the same as agreements which have been 
concluded since 1959 with a number of 

other NATO countries. It provides for 
the transfer of classified information and 
Nonnuclear materials to assist Belgium 
in the training and operation of its mili- 
tary forces in using and defending 
against atomic weapons. In accordance 
with the statute, the agreement does not 
Permit the transfer of any nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons nor any information 
to assist another country in the design, 
development, fabrication, or testing of 

Nuclear weapons. 
On June 29, 1962, the Joint Commit- 
filed separate reports to the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the 
Proposed agreement with Belgium. The 
Teport stated that the Joint Committee, 
after having reviewed the hearings, had 
No objection to the proposed agreement. 

III. INFORMATIONAL HEARINGS 


During the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
Eress, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
€rgy and its subcommittees held a to- 
of 94 public and executive hearings. 
total number of 200 hours were spent 
these hearings. The full committee 
held 32 executive sessions and 13 public 
Meetings, The subcommittees held 20 
executive sessions and 29 public meet- 
Some 18 publications, consisting 
ot reports, hearings, and committee 
mae were printed by the une aa 
during this 2d session of the 8 
Congress 


4. STATUS OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 
(SEC. 202) 

The Joint Committee held hearings in 
March on the “Development, Growth, 
and State of the Atomic Energy Indus- 
ia These hearings are held annually 

Dublic session pursuant to section 202 
Of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The 
Major focus of this year’s hearings was 

© AEC's goal of achieving economic 
Nuclear power in some areas of the 
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United States by 1968. Among the sub- 
jects covered in the 4 days of hearings 
were the AEC plutonium buy-back pro- 
gram, private ownership of nuclear fuel, 
and radioisotopes in industry, 

B. RAW MATERIALS 


On June 18 and 19, 1962, the Subcom- 
mittee on Raw Materials held public 
hearings on the AEC uranium procure- 
ment program. These hearings were a 
followup to hearings held by the sub- 
committee in Moab, Utah, in November 
1961. 

During the hearings testimony was re- 
ceived from representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and repre- 
sentatives of the uranium industry. The 
subcommittee heard testimony concern- 
ing the increasing trend toward concen- 
tration of the industry in a few large 
corporations, and considered the impli- 
cations of this trend for the future. The 
hearings also pointed up the need for a 
declaration by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of its uranium procurement pol- 
icies after 1966. 

At the close of the hearings, Subcom- 
mittee Chairman AsPINALL stated that 
the subcommittee would continue to 
maintain close surveillance aver the AEC 
raw materials program, 

C. INDEMNITY HEARINGS 


On April 10 and 11, 1962, the Subcom- 
mittee on Research, Development, and 
Radiation held its annual hearings on 
atomic encrgy indemnity and reactor 
safety. Testimony was received from 
representatives of the AEC and the re- 
actor and insurance industries. 

In addition to reviewing the AEC's 
regular annual report concerning in- 
demnity and the activities of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Reactor Safeguards, 
the subcommittee considered several 
other subjects of current interest in the 
insurance and indemnity fields. 

Testimony was received on the bills, 
H.R. 9244 and H.R. 10775, introduced by 
Congressman Prick, chairman of the 
subcommittee, to extend Price-Ander- 
son indemnity protection to contractors 
engaged in activities outside the United 
States. Legislation on this subject was 
later incorporated in the 1962 omnibus 
bill, Public Law No. 87-615—see section 
I-B above. 

The subcommittee also considered in- 
surance and indemnity problems arising 
out of the transportation of radioactive 
materials across toll roads, tunnels, and 
bridges. 

Representatives of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Reactor Safeguards also testi- 
fied during the hearings on current re- 
actor safety problems and the reactor 
site criteria recently published by the 
AEC. 

D. REGULATORY HEARINGS 

The Subcommittee on Legislation held 
public hearings on AEC regulatory prob- 
lems on April 17, 1962. The hearings 
covered recent developments in the AEC 
regulatory field and the bills to estab- 
lish an Atomic Safety and Licensing 
Board and make other changes in the 
AEC regulatory process. The substance 
of these bills were subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the 1962 omnibus bill, Public 
Law No. 87-615—see part I-B above. 
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E. HEARINGS ON RADIATION STANDARDS AND 
FALLOUT 

The Joint Committee held public hear- 
ings June 4-7, 1962, on “Radiation 
Standards, Including Fallout.” These 
hearings were particularly timely be- 
cause of increased public concern over 
the radioactive fallout resulting from 
the resumption of the nuclear weapons 
tests by the Soviet Union in the preced- 
ing fall, followed 6 months later by the 
resumption of nuclear testing by the 
United States Ii the spring of 1962. 

The objectives of these hearings were 
threefold: 

First. To update the information pre- 
viously developed by the Joint Commit- 
tee during the course of hearings on 
fallout in 1957 and 1959 and on radia- 
tion standards in 1960; 

Second. To review Government poli- 
cies and organizational problems asso- 
ciated with the administration of radia- 
tion standards; and 

Third. To consider, in layman's terms, 
the risks involved in exposure to man- 
made radiation. 

After the hearings, the committee pre- 
pared a summary analysis which was 
published in September 1962. In addi- 
tion to the highlights of the testimony, 
the summary analysis includes a com- 
parison of the radiation exposures and 
biological effects from various sources of 
radiation including medical and dental 
pd background radiation, and fall- 
out. 

The testimony brought out a difference 
of opinion concerning the applicability 
of exposure limits established for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to fallout 
from nuclear weapons testing. Follow- 
ing the hearings, a significant exchange 
of correspondence occurred between the 
committee and the Federal Radiation 
Council and the Public Health Service to 
obtain clarification on the applicability 
of available radiation guides to expo- 
sures from fallout. 

F. SPACE APPLICATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Joint Committee held a series 
of hearings on the development of atomic 
energy for the propulsion of space ve- 
hicles and atmospheric missiles as well as 
the generation of electricity for auxiliary 
power in space missions. 

The first session of these hearings on 
September 13 covered the Rover nuclear 
rocket program. In this hearing, testi- 
mony was received on the status of the 
program and plans for flight test of the 
first nuclear rocket engine. Information 
was obtained on delays which have been 
incurred in the program and steps which 
are planned to accelerate progress in the 
development of a nuclear rocket engine. 

During the second session, the SNAP 
project—systems for nuclear auxiliary 
power—was discussed. This program is 
aimed at the development_of nuclear 
powered electric generators to provide 
auxiliary power for space vehicles and 
satellites. 

Testimony was received on the per- 
formance of the first SNAP unit used to 
supply electric power for a satellite. 
This was the Transit satellite which was 
launched in June of 1961 and which has 
been performing satisfactorily to date. 
Testimony was received concerning the 
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resistance of such power supplies to dam- 
age by radiation in space, a difficulty 
which has impaired the performance of 
solar cells in similar missions. The testi- 
mony brought out the need for giving 
additional consideration to the develop- 
ment and use of nuclear power supplies 
for future space missions in order to ob- 
tain a more reliable power supply. 

The final public session of this series 
of hearings was devoted to the Pluto 
nuclear ramjet project. This project is 
aimed at the development of a super- 
sonic nuclear ramjet engine for the pro- 
pulsion of space vehicles. It is a joint 
AEC-Air Force development program 
and is the only project aimed at the 
development of a nuclear propulsion 
plant for vehicles in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

The testimony indicated that excellent 
progress has been realized in the devel- 
opment of the nuclear reactor portion of 
the system. It was indicated that the 
associated engine and vehicle develop- 
ment work is 1 to 1% years behind the 
development of the nuclear reactor. 
The testimony made it apparent that 
delays in the completion of this develop- 
ment program are imminent if the 
Department of Defense fails to complete 
its review and approval of the joint 
AEC-Air Force program for succeeding 
phases of the project. 

G. DISPOSAL OF THE LOS ALAMOS COMMUNITY 


The Subcommittee on Communities of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
held hearings at Los Alamos, N. Mex., on 
April 23, 1962, to consider legislation for 
the disposal of Government-owned 
properties at the Los Alamos community. 

Extensive testimony covered every 
facet of the proposed termination of 
Government ownership of the commu- 
nity. In addition, the published record 
contains an exhaustive collection of 
financial and descriptive data pertain- 
ing to the community. 

As noted earlier in this report, these 
hearings set the stage for further legis- 
lative action which resulted in the enact- 
ment of the Los Alamos disposal bill. 

H. CONFIRMATION OF PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES 

The Senate section of the Joint Com- 
mittee met in public session on August 
14, 1962, to consider the nomination of 
James T. Ramey and John G. Palfrey to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Ramey was nominated to serve the re- 
mainder of the term of Mr. John S. 
Graham until June 30, 1963. Mr. Pal- 
- frey was nominated to serve a full 5- 
year term, to expire June 30, 1967. 

The Senate section met in executive 
session to consider the nominations on 
August 14, 22, and 23. The nominations 
were reported favorably on August 23 
and confirmed by the Senate on August 
24, 1962. 

L US. POLICY TOWARD THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 

On August 2, 1962, the Joint Commit- 
tee held a public hearing on U.S. policy 
toward the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Special emphasis was given to 
a report on this subject published May 
19, 1962, by an advisory committee to the 
Department of State. 

The committee received testimony 
from Dr. Henry D. Smyth, US. repre- 
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sentative to the IAEA, who served as 
chairman of the advisory committee, and 
from other members of the advisory 
committee. 

In addition, testimony was received 
from the Honorable Harlan Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, and Dr. 
Leland J. Haworth, Commissioner, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, concerning 
plans by the Department of State and 
AEC for implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee’s 
report. Mr. Sterling Cole, former Direc- 
tor General of the IAEA, also testified. 

At the outset of the hearings, Chair- 
man HOo.Lirretp pointed out that the 
IAEA has now been in existence for 5 
years, and that we approach the junc- 
ture where the United States must de- 
cide whether the IAEA is to be assigned 
a major role in U.S. policy for develop- 
ment of nuclear power abroad and ap- 
plication of safeguards, or whether these 
activities will be carried out primarily 
through bilateral channels. The testi- 
mony indicated that a delegation from 
India had recently visited the United 
States seeking assistance for construc- 
tion of a large atomic powerplant in 
India. Chairman HoLIFIELD pointed out 
that the question of whether IAEA safe- 
guards would be applied to such reactors 
in India would be of crucial importance 
to the future of the LAEA. 

The hearings also covered possible 
ways in which the United States might 
indicate further support of the objectives 
of the IAEA. 


J. AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION 


On June 25, 1962, a public hearing was 
held by the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation on proposed 
agreements and amendments to agree- 
ments for cooperation with other na- 
tions in the atomic energy field. Testi- 
mony was received concerning proposed 
amendments to agreements for peaceful 
purposes with the city of Berlin and the 
countries of Brazil, Canada, China, 
France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Portu- 
gal, South Africa, and Thailand, and 
with Euratom, and a new agreement with 
Argentina. In addition, testimony was 
received concerning a proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation with Belgium for 
mutual defense purposes. Following the 
hearings, on June 29, 1962, the Joint 
Committee filed reports in the House and 
Senate stating that it had no objection 
to the proposed agreement. 

K. PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS FOR ELECTRIC 
GENERATING FACILITIES AT HANFORD NEW 
PRODUCTION REACTOR 
Following the enactment of the fiscal 

year 1963 Authorization Act, which in- 

cluded provisions authorizing arrange- 
ments for the addition of electric gen- 
erating facilities at the Hanford new 
production reactor, the Joint Committee 
held hearings on September 27 to review 
these proposed arrangements. The 
committee also reviewed certain determi- 
nations which had been made by the 

Atomic Energy Commission pursuant to 

the law. 

Testimony was received from each of 
the contracting parties, including the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, and the 
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Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 
tem. Following the hearings, Chairman 
HoLIrIEIp in a letter to the manager of 
the WPPSS, stated the view of the com- 
mittee that the proposed arrangements 
submitted to the committee were “in 
compliance with the terms and condi- 
tions of the law.” 
L. FOOD IRRADIATION PROGRAM 


The Subcommittee on Research, De- 
velopment, and Radiation held hearings 
March 6-7, 1962, to review the AEC and 
Army food irradiation programs. 

The hearings were held because of 
concern over budgetary cutbacks in the 
AEC program which would have cur- 
tailed the fiscal year 1963 effort. 

The Army is working under a 6-year 
program utilizing the high dose or com- 
plete sterilization method for the pres- 
ervation of such foods as meat, pork, 
and poultry for ultimate Army accept- 
ance and use. It was learned that the 
Department of the Army expected to ob- 
tain approval from the Food and Drug 
Administration within the near future 
to begin use of its first irradiated food 
bacon. 

The AEC program consists of low dose 
or pasteurization of such foods as fish, 
fruit, and vegetables for ultimate wide- 
spread consumption. Notable successes 
with fish and fruit were indicated. 

Expert witnesses from Government, 
universities, and other sources testified 
overwhelmingly in favor of continuance 
of the program because of the outstand- 
ing research results. 

Following these hearings the Joint 
Committee added several items in the 
AEC authorization bill for the fiscal year 
1963 to support the food irradiation pro- 
gram. These projects added by the 
committee were the marine products 
demonstration irradiator for fish prod- 
ucts and two mobile irradiators which 
could be transportable to various loca- 
tions for fruit, vegetable, or fish process- 
ing on site. 

IV. CLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the hearings described 
in the previous section of this report, 
the Joint Committee conducted an ex- 
tensive number of hearings on classified 
matters in executive session. 

The subject matter of these hearings 
proved to be as broad as the worldwide 
defense and security interests of the 
United States. 

INTELLIGENCE BRIEFINGS 

On January 17 and August 14, 1962, 
the full committee received intensive 
briefings on late intelligence develop- 
ments from Mr. John A. McCone, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The meetings were a continuation of the 
regular practice of semiannual briefings 
by CIA on vital matters affecting the 
security of the United States. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


In the area of nuclear weapons testing, 
the committee in January reviewed the 
results of U.S. underground tests with 
AEC officials. In advance of the resump- 
tion of atmospheric testing, the com- 
mittee also received a detailed briefing 
from officials of joint task force 8 
its commander, Gen. A. D. Starbird, on 
planned Pacific test operations. 
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After the initial series of atmospheric 
tests, the committee held further execu- 
tive hearings at which test results were 
reviewed with representatives of DOD, 
AEC, Los Alamos Laboratory, Livermore 
Laboratory, and Sandia Corp. Among 
the key officials who testified were Gerald 
W. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Atomic Energy; Dr. Norris 
Bradbury; Dr. John Foster, and Mr. S. P. 
Shwartz, president of Sandia Corp. 

NATO 

The problem of nuclear commitments 
by the United States to NATO continued 
to be a vital area of committee interest. 
On March 1, 1962, the committee re- 
ceived an extensive briefing on current 
and planned U.S. policy with regard to 
nuclear weapons for NATO. Witnesses 
from the State Department, DOD, and 
AEC testified during 2 days of hearings. 

Later, in September, the committee 
met with Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, who 
had been designated to succeed Gen. 
Lauris Norstad as supreme Allied com- 
mander, Europe. In this meeting the 
committee had the opportunity of re- 
Viewing NATO nuclear weapons ar- 
rangements with General Lemnitzer. 

DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


During the course of the year, the 
Committee closely followed the progress 
of disarmament negotiations. Prior to 
his departure for Geneva, Ambassador 
Arthur Dean, U.S. representative to the 
18-nation disarmament conference, re- 
Viewed proposed U.S. policy positions at 
Geneva with the joint committee. He 
Was accompanied by representatives of 
the State Department, AEC, and the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

Upon his return from Geneva, Ambas- 
Sador Dean, on August 2, 1962, reported 
to the committee on the progress of ne- 
Sotiations and further U.S. plans in con- 
nection with negotiations for a test ban 
treaty with the Soviet Union. 

SECURITY 


Finally, the committee continued its 
Watchdog role in assuring the adequacy 
of safeguards to protect restricted data. 
The Subcommittee on Security held 
hearings in executive session to review 
the adequacy of DOD and AEC proce- 
ures for the safeguarding of atomic se- 
Crets, Included were reviews and analy- 

of specific security cases. During 
hearings, recommendations were 
Dae by the committee for improving 
k ense Department security practices 
nd regulations. Some changes were 
of uently adopted by the Department 

Defense. 


Hon. Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. RALPH R. HARDING 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, October 9, 1962 
G. Mr. Speaker, I was 


our €d and saddened at the death of 
beloved colleague, CLEM MILLER. 
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Not only his district in California, but 
the whole State of California, as well as 
our great Nation, has lost one of the 
finest servants in the U.S. Congress. 

It seems like only yesterday after we 
had had the Burns Creek project, which 
was so vital to my district, defeated on 
the floor that CLEM MILLER put his com- 
forting arm around my shoulder and 
said, “We'll get it next year, RALPH.” 
That is the kind of a friend that CLEM 
MILLER was. 

I have joined with him on many proj- 
ects for the benefit of the West. We 
have fought together for increased 
money for forest roads and to help the 
depressed timber industry. His interests 
extend far beyond his district; he was 
interested in keeping our Nation strong 
and prosperous throughout the whole of 
its boundaries. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to his wife, Kathryn, and their 
five wonderful daughters. They can take 
great comfort in knowing that their 
husband and father was not only a great 
Congressman but also a loyal and de- 
voted American. 


Letter From Robert D. Partridge, Legisla- 
tive Representative, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Mr. Robert Part- 
ridge, legislative representative of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, relative to newspaper accounts 
of an address given in Portland, Oreg., 
by the association's president, Mr. Clyde 
Ellis. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1962. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: An account of the 
Western States Water and Power Consum- 
ers’ Conference published in the October 3 
edition of the Oregon Journal has just come 
to my attention. Through an error, the 
newspaper has attributed remarks to Mr. 
Clyde T, Ellis, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which he did not make and which do 
not refiect his opinions on the subject. 

I refer to the following paragraphs con- 
tained in a story bylined by Watford Reed: 

“At the same time, he acknowledged that 
State and Federal ownership of utilities is 
‘not in the cards in the United States now’ 
but expressed belief that increased public 
ownership is possible through municipal 
ownership and organization of more PUD’s. 

“We'll be able to get nationwide public 
ownership only by gradual means,” he de- 
clared, claiming at the same time that ‘the 
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power companies are combining to kill off 
the public utility districts.’” 

Mr. Ellis is away from Washington; how- 
ever I discussed this with him by telephone, 
and he told me that he did not make these 
statements at the Western States Water and 
Power Consumers’ Conference, nor has he 
made such statements at any other time. 

Mr. Ellis said he had discussed this news- 
paper story with Wallace Campbell, director 
of public affairs for Nationwide Insurance 
Co., who also spoke at the conference on the 
same panel. Mr. Campbell believes, as Mr. 
Ellis does, that the above quoted paragraphs 
refer to remarks which he (Campbell) made 
at the conference. 

Mr. Ellis feels that this mixup of quotes 
has caused a most serious situation. It has 
been seized on by enemies of the rural elec- 
trification program and is being used in an 
attempt to discredit Clyde Ellis and the pro- 
gram. Congressman JOHN Savon, of Penn- 
sylvania, has used it in just such a manner 
on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Ellis wants it most emphatically un- 
derstood that neither he nor the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association has 
ever advocated nationwide public ownership 
of power facilities by any means, gradual 
or otherwise. 

Mr, Ellis feels that the story in the Oregon 
Journal has been damaging both to him 
personally and to the rural electrification 
program which he represented at the West- 
ern States Water and Power Consumers’ 
Conference. I hope the Oregon Journal will 
take action to inform its readers of the true 
situation in regards to these quotes and do 
what it can to clear up the misunderstand- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. PARTRIDGE, 
Legislative Representative. 


Hungary and Soviet Germany: An Eye- 
witness Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Arthur J. May, a veteran of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester faculty, has recently re- 
turned from 9 months of study and travel 
in Europe, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 


It was his eighth trip abroad, and 
while there he presented lectures to 
learned societies and university groups in 
Austria and Poland. Dr. May also re- 
ported his impressions of Old World 
countries for the Gannett newspapers. 

A pioneer in this country in research 
and writing on the history of central 
Europe, Dr. May was awarded the Her- 
bert Baxter Adams Prize by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for his “Haps- 
burg Monarchy.” He has written four 
other books, including a “History of 
Civilization Since the Mid-17th Cen- 
tury.” He is the author, too, of many 
articles for scholarly journals and other 
publications, and for leading encyclo- 
pedias. 

It is against this background that my 
constituent prepared a number of illumi- 
nating press reports on his observations 
and impressions of today’s Europe. I 
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believe they deserve a wide readership, 
and, under leave previously granted, I 
include them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union, 
May 4, 1962] 
HUNGARIANS GRIM, WEARY, RESIGNED 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Bunarxsr.— When you get to Hungary, I 
wish you would call on my relatives,” a 
Hungarian refugee from the anti-Communist 
revolt of 1956 said to me. 

“I've talked with them on the telephone, 
but I'd like to know how they are really 
living.” 

“Aren't you afraid that some harm might 
befall them,” I asked, “if an American visited 
them.” “Oh, no,” came the answer, “they 
have lost nearly everything they had, and 
they don’t care what happens now.” 

Without difficulty I learned from a Buda- 
pest travel official how to locate the family 
and rode there in a couple of congested, 
antiquated streetcars. It was plain from 
the furnishings in the cramped apartment 
that the family had a tradition of refinement 
and culture. 

The very fact that this visit was possible 
testifies in a way that the strict police sur- 
veillance established after the rebellion of 
1956 has been relaxed. Three years ago I was 
refused a visa to spend some time in Hun- 
gary, but this year getting one was no 
problem. 

For Americans the fee for a visa has been 
radically cut since last year. The nub of 
the matter is that this government of Krem- 
lin puppets welcomes foreigners to get funds 
to liquidate debts to the Soviet Union and 
its satellites or to purchase needed goods 
abroad. 

Moving freely in downtown Budapest, I at 
no time had the slightest suspicion that I 
was being followed. 

On the other hand, the Communist 
regime is determined to keep its citizens at 
home. It is next to impossible to secure 
papers to go abroad, unless the would-be 
traveler wishes to visit another Communist 
land, and even that cannot always be 
Arra: A 
That the “Iron Curtain” is not a mere 
figment of the imagination may be vividly 
seen at heavily guarded frontier points 
leading from Hungary to Austria. 

Dressed in Sunday best on a warm spring 
day, Budapesters appear better off than 
their fellows in any other Communist coun- 
try I have visited in the last 10 years. 
Clothes have a pleasing variety, and shoes 
seem stoutly made. But women seldom wear 

. Cosmetics and costume jewelry 
are equally rare. 

A pair of shoes and two pairs of stockings 
are the annual quota for an ordinary Hun- 
garian. It takes anywhere from a quarter to 
a seventh of the average worker's monthly 
income to buy shoes for a small child. Cot- 
ton textiles cost around three times as much 
as in Austria. 

Prices of food on display in stores run 
roughly the same as in the United States. 
As in other Communist countries, housing 
congestion is an everlasting headache. 

the last 5 years many big new 
apartment blocks of small dwellings have 
gone up, though not nearly enough to meet 
elementary needs in this growing city of 
almost 2 million. Apartments in one fancy 
new building are awarded to top winners in 
state lotteries. 

Men and women beyond 30, say, look weary, 
grim, harassed, frustrated, resigned. Rarely 
do you see a smile on a face. But youngsters 
romp, laugh, or kick a soccer ball around as 
though theirs was the best of all possible 
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From the Elmira (N. .) Star-Gazette, May 
9, 1962] 

HUNGARIAN CAPITAL Crry or CONTRASTS— 
Buparest Has A SPLIT PERSONALITY 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 

Buparrsr.— This capital of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic is a twin city. On one side 
rise the steep hills of Buda, with fragmentary 
Roman ruins to remind the traveler that it 
Was once embraced in the great empire. On 
the other is Pest, a part of the endless plain 
sweeping eastward. The fast-flowing Danube 
separates the two sections. 

All the connecting bridges were knocked 
out during the Russian conquest in World 
War II. With one exception the bridges 
have been replaced and work is underway 
to restore the last one, 

Hotels along the edge of the Danube were 
so badly damaged in the savage fighting that 
most of them have been razed. Their sites 
serve today as public parks. The massive 
royal palace also suffered severely and is 
being reconstructed as the national library. 

Many older houses are pockmarked with 
shellfire from the war period or from the 
civil struggle of 1956. 

On the fashionable streets of Pest smart 
shops with attractive window displays are 
fairly numerous. Move off to the side streets 
in the older area though, and you find them 
dirty and often reeking with unpleasant 
odors. Street lighting at night is inade- 
quate. 

Quality inns where delicate wine is served 
attract crowds of patrons. Gypsy orchestras 
entertain with tunes, some of which are 
straight from the sidewalks of New York or 
Vienna. 

Blue public buses are solidly built, but 
streetcars, two or three in a string, have a 
melancholy, shabby appearance and are 
scheduled for oblivion. 

Rakish tugs chug heroically against the 
stiff current of the Danube, dragging heavily 
laden barges. Passenger boats, flaunting the 
red, green, and white flag of Hungary, are 
loaded to capacity. 

Book stores are well supplied and offer 
selected works by Western authors. Street 
signs announce that “Hamlet” and “Romeo 
and Juliet” will be presented in coming 
theater attractions. Efforts are being made 
to revive the classic traditions of the Buda- 
pest Opera. 

A great deal of space in the newspapers is 
assigned to sports. An immense stadium, 
accommodating 96,000 spectators, ranks with 
the enormous Communist Party headquar- 
ters as a new showplace in the Capital. 
Margareten Island with winding paths, a 
Japanese garden, boat and tennis clubs, 
thermal baths and swimming facilities for 
the densely concentrated population retains 
its popularity. 

Among the great churches of Budapest, 
Holy St. Stephen's resembles St. Peter's of 
Rome in appearance. Throngs crowd in to 
worship and to seek consolation and comfort. 
Elderly people predominate in the congrega- 
tion. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty remains 
a refugee in the American Legation, as he 
had been for almost 6 years. 

A rather large square bears the name of 
Roosevelt. Not far away stenciled on a wall 
is “Cuba si, Yankee non.” On the spacious 
Stalin Square a dull, dumpy plant occuples 
the space filled by a massive statue of the 
Soviet dictator until the revolutionary 
events of 1956. Nicholas Lenin is remem- 
bered in the name of the principal boule- 
vard. 

Police and soldiers are not conspicuously 
plentiful, though everyone knows that So- 
viet infantry and tanks are not far away, 
ready to suppress ruthlessly any attempt to 
repeat the fight for freedom of 1956. 


November 2 


Despite incessant press and radio propa- 
ganda to the effect that conditions in Hun- 
gary are better than in free Europe, some 
analysts guess that as many as 9 out of 10 
adult Hungarians are anti-Communist and 
cherish a deep sense of alinement with the 
West. 

[From the Gannett newspapers, 
1962] 


DRESDEN Art: SLOGANS, PAINTINGS IN CITY 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


DRESDEN, East GerMany—If slogans can 
make a people healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
Dresdeners should be the most contented 
folk on earth, 

Emblems and photographs, diagrams and 
placards—white lettering on a deep red 
background—are plastered all over. Com- 
munist watchwords are even stenciled on the 
windows of streetcars. 

A typical specimen appeals to workmen 
to “bend every resource to strengthen the 
German Democratic Republic and peace.” 
“By meeting production targets, win a vic- 
tory for sociallsm," reads another, Or Free- 
dom for the oppressed colonial peoples.” 
And “West German militarism is the mortal 
enemy of German unity.” 

Alongside of a picture of the wrinkle- 
faced, goateed President of the Soviet Ger- 
man regime, Walter Ulbricht, stands the 
sentence, “Increased work efficiency is the 
hallmark of the Socialist.” Attached to the 
same billboard are photographs of smiling 
workers pledging to fulfill their assignments 
in the state economic plan. 

A curious agitation center displays pic- 
tures of Communist worthies, past and pres- 
ent, German and foreign, and a photograph 
of ex-President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
ex-Vice President Richard M. Nixon cheer- 
fully chatting with Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev during the latter's visit to the United 
States in 1959. 

Nearby is a monumental metal globe, 
which a child can easily turn. Communist 
states are shown in red, the United States 
and other free countries in somber black, 
and neutral lands in yellow. Cuba is being 
given special attention in the form of an 
art exhibit, and schoolchildren 
wave banners with “Cuba” written on them. 

One theme in the sloganeering tops all 
others: Peace. Reads one poster, “Peace 
must be fought for’—and another, “Peace 
and friendship in the future not only for 
Germany, but for the whole world.” 

The accent on peace is pecullarly appro- 
priate in Dresden for this city was terribly 
mangled in the final phase of World War II. 
In proportion to its population—then in the 
vicinity of 700,000—Dresden suffered more 
extensive destruction than any other German 
community. After that came the inclusion 
of the city in the Soviet Russian zone of 
Germany. 

Before the war Dresden prided itself on 
being not only the most beautiful of German 
cities, but one of the most attractive in the 
world. Writers called it the Florence on the 
Elbe, because it occupies both banks of that 
river's valley, possessed choice palaces, 
churches, cultural collections, and boasted 
fine educational establishments, crowned by 
a world-famous university of technology. 

The chief glory of Dresden was—and yet 
is—the wondeful Zwinger picture gallery. 
Tardily in the war period, the Nazis stowed 
the paintings in castles to the east of Dres- 
den, and removed them to abandoned mines 
and the like as the Red armies stormed 
westward. After the war, the Soviets hauled 
the treasures off to Russia, avowedly to keep 
them from seizure by avaricious America. 

Some invaluable art objects disappeared— 
stolen or destroyed. Not long ago a price- 
less vase was discovered in the home of a 
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peasant where it was serving as a pickle jar. 
The building in which the paintings are 
housed was damaged during the war, but has 
been fully reconstructed. 

In 1954 the Soviets shipped the paintings 
back to Dresden, a gesture which German 
Communists interpret as a noble demonstra- 
tion of Soviet friendship. Just that is writ- 
ten in large characters on a wall of the 
gallery. Four years ago the Soviets restored 
other art objects and scientific collections to 
Dresden museums. 

The pearl of the picture gallery is 
Raphael's “Sistine Madonna," one of the best 
known and best loved of all paintings. Be- 
fore the war it was in a separate room where 
the lighting was bad. Today it hangs on a 
rear wall at the end of a series of alcoves 
and can be viewed to maximum advantage. 

A Portrait of Rembrandt with Sarkia,” his 
new wife, is only one of more than a dozen 
Works by Rembrandt in the Dresden collec- 
tion. Holbein's “Henry the Eighth" is an- 
Other prized possession. 

There is a wealth of Italian, Dutch, and 
Flemish masterpieces and a splendid selec- 
tion of 19th and 20th paintings. Throngs 
Of visitors wander through the rooms. 


[From the Gannett newspapers, July 11, 1962] 
Press PROPAGANDA IN Soviet GERMANY 
(By Dr. Arthur J. May) 


Derspen, East GERMANY.—Strictly speak- 
ing, the Government of East Germany is not 
Tun by the Communist Party, but by the 
Socalist Unity Party of Germany, abbreviated 
as SED. It represents a post-World War II 
Combination of Communists, who were a 
Strong force in German public life before 
Hitler took charge, and of leftwing Social 
Democrats. 

Veteran Communists, however, dominate 
the public stage and though they customarily 
Tefer to their scheme of things as Socialist, it 
is, of course, Communist in the ordinary 
Western understanding of the word. 

How general real allegiance to the Commu- 
Rist regime is remains a matter of conjec- 
ture. Twenty-five percent of the adult popu- 
lation is undoubtedly a top estimate, prob- 
ably it is less, perhaps much less. Mature 
Men and women in Soviet Germany have 

nothing other than authoritarian rule 
for 30 years—first the Nazis and afterward 
the Communists. : 

Social welfare arrangements, broad educa- 

opportunities within the Communist 

. incomes for the highly trained 

and skilled are all important means in win- 
ning—or trying to win—converts to commu- 
nism. Press and radio, movies and TV cease- 
8 carry forward the work of indoctrina- 

Only Communist papers and magazines are 

On sale at Dresden newsstands. The New 

ny is the official mouthpiece of the 
SED Party. There are also the Saxon Daily 
and the Saxon newspaper, the latter the or- 
Ban of the local branch of the SED, and pub- 
Ushed in Dresden. 

Differences in name and in format of the 

‘Pers have little significance, for the con- 
tent is essentially the same. Take the Saxon 
al aper, for example, a well-printed 

Sut-page job, whose pages are two-thirds 
the size of a standard American paper. 
be! the masthead stands the Marxist 

ttle cry, “Workers of all countries, unite.” 
Maree is an austere portrait of Franz 

hring, a militant German disciple of Karl 
Marx of an earlier generation. Ten clear 
Photographs are presented. 
Aan principal topics dealt with are the 

Quity and menace to peace of the West 
fr Republic, economic turmoil in the 

ĉe societies of the world, advances in East 
— industrial output, and the solici- 
ot of the Government for the well-being 
children, 
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A fair amount of space is allocated to 
diversions, sports especially, and to an in- 
stallment of a novel. Weather prospects get 
a paragraph. Advertisements, which are 
concentrated on a single page, call attention 
to new offerings in furniture and in photo- 
graphic supplies, spots for dancing, and 
movie programs. Sandwiched in are rather 
elaborate death notices in the traditional 
pattern of Germany. 

Banner headlines proclaim the wide fluc- 
tuations of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which have unloosed a chain reaction in 
financial centers of Western Europe. The 
principal cause of these developments, it is 
explained, is political. “The armaments 
monopoly—above all, the Rockefeller group 
in the United States of America—fears suc- 
cessful results from Soviet-American nego- 
tiations on the German and West Berlin 
questions,” the text reads, “which will bring 
about a relaxation of international tension 
and reduction in orders for armaments.” 

The heaviest barrage of propaganda is laid 
down against politicians in West Germany. 
Social Democratic leaders over there are up- 
braided as faithless to Socialist principles 
and as the paid lackeys of the Adenauer 
“imperialists and warmongers.” But these 
Socialist chiefs, it is said, do not really 
reflect the attitude of the party rank and file, 
which is increasingly impressed by what is 
being accomplished in “the workers and 
farmers” state of East Germany. 

Almost an entire page is given over to 
denunciation of West German “monopoly 
capitalists” and great landed proprietors, 
who bar the way to a united, peaceful; and 
democratic Germany. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and top personalities in the Bonn 
government are depicted in a cartoon with 
a gaunt skeleton hovering over them. 
Listed are prominent West German officials, 
who formerly were “table companions” of 
Adolf Hitler. 

Several articles, accompanied by pictures, 
report on East German factory workers who 
have increased their efficiency on the job. 
High praise is lavished on Comrade Maria 
Woliff, for smashing all records in weaving, 
and setting admirable standards for other 
workers to imitate. 


The Thoreau Centenary in Concord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
year of 1962 has been a notable one in 
its observance of the centenary of the 
death of Henry David Thoreau. 

On May 6, the anniversary of the 
death, a bust of Thoreau was unveiled 
in the Hall of Fame in New York City. 

On the following Friday, on May 11, a 
Thoreau observance in Washington, D.C., 
sponsored by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Stewart L. Udall, and the execu- 
tive secretary of the Wilderness Society, 
Howard Zahniser, had as speakers the 
poet Robert Frost and Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas—and a 
notable gathering as audience. 

But not only in the Nation’s Capital 
and in its metropolis was Thoreau 
honored. There have been many ob- 
servances. Even in his home village, 
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Concord, Mass., where he had lived most 
of his life, where —as he said—he had 
travelled a great deal, and where he 
died—there Thoreau has been greatly 
remembered, a prophet not without 
honor even in his own Concord. And 
not only has the centenary of his death 
been there observed but also once more, 
as annually, the anniversary of his 
birth. 
“A BIRTHDAY PARTY” 


At the annual meeting of the Thoreau 
Society held in Concord on July 14, 1962, 
the Saturday nearest Thoreau’s birthday 
anniversary on July 12, the president of 
the society—the distinguished head of 
the department of English and compara- 
tive literature of Columbia University, 
Dr. Lewis Leary—described the occasion 
as a birthday party. 

Recalling that Thoreau intended no 
ode to dejection, Professor Leary de- 
clared: 

We meet here on this anniversary weekend 
for the refreshment of reawakening to the 
challenge and the wisdom which he con- 
tinues to present. 


“RELEVANT TO OUR GENERATION" 


In an address on “Thoreau and the 
Wilderness,” Howard Zahniser, of the 
Wilderness Society, reiterated on this 
Concord occasion his comment that 
Thoreau's example and his thoughts 
and writings are in many ways relevant 
to our generation.” 

To the wilderness preservation movement, 
Thoreau continues to give meaning, inspira- 
tion, hope— 


Said Dr. Zahniser: 

His concepts still help interpret wilderness 
preservation. His effectiveness in writing is 
still persuasive. 


Mrs, Edmund W. Fenn described the 
observance of the centenary of Tho- 
reau’s death in Concord on May 6, 1962. 
In his introduction of Mrs. Fenn, Dr. 
Leary noted that “the New York Times 
recognized that the most appropriate 
commemoration of this centenary was 
here in Concord.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent Dr. Leary’s presidential paper, 
“Wilderness Is Where You Find It,“ Mrs. 
Fenn’s description of the Concord ob- 
servance, and Howard Zahniser’s re- 
marks on Thoreau and the Wilderness” 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOREAU'S CENTENARY OBSERVED IN CONCORD 
(An account by Mrs. Edmund W. Fenn pre- 
sented at the 1962 annual meeting of the 

Thoreau Society in Concord, Mass., July 

14, 1962) 

We didn’t know whether anybody would 
come. I found that as the time of the 
Thoreau centennial in New York approached, 
I was not the only one with a sense of frus- 
tration and disappointment because I 
couldn't be there. For I had a telephone call 
from Mary Sherwood. She said: 

“Wouldn't it be a good idea for those ef us 
here in Concord to have a walk from the 
Thoreau House on Main Street to the ceme- 
tery, swinging in past the church here where 
the funeral had been held? We'll ask people 
to bring wildfiowers, and we'll get a flutist 
because, of course, the flute was Thoreaus’ 
instrument. And we'll lay our flowers on his 
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grave at just the moment of the unveiling 
of the bust in New York.” I did indeed think 
this was a wonderful idea. So she put notices 
in the paper and then we waited. But we 
didn't know whether anybody would come. 

Still, there was a telephone call to ask 
whether a bunch of violets would be suitable. 
And I met a friend down street who said she 
turned down an invitation to a big dinner 
party because she wanted to go to the grave. 

Well, we'd do it anyway if there were only 
a half dozen of us. But when we came to 
the meeting place on that day, May 6, there 
were about a dozen people waiting, and 
others converging from all directions. 

Some were townspeople, and some were 
from outlying places, and there were whole 
families. One little baby rode in a tote- 
basket on his father’s back. Everyone had 
flowers, most flowering branches of trees and 
bushes. One man brought a basket with 20 
different kinds of wildflowers in it. One 
couple brought rhodora, that earliest of wild 
azaleas, with beautiful lavender blossoms. 

Mary Sherwood brought wild apple blos- 
soms, and that morning I had gone to the 
swamp to pick branches of andromeda, 
which were in full bloom, and had made 
them into a wreath, remembering the Olcutt 
girls had made an andromeda wreath for 
Henry's coffin, andromeda being his favorite 
flower. 

There was even a bunch of very wilted 
dandelions, clutched too tightly in a little fat 
fist. 

As we started down Main Street we were 
all very gay and talkative, for it was excit- 
ing to see the people all along the way wait- 
ing with their flowers and falling into line. 
And the batteries of news photographers 
were everywhere. 

But as we turned the corner and swung 
into the circular drive in front of the meet- 
ing house, the bell in the steeple began to 
toll—45 times, once for each year of 
Thoreau's life. Those of us who live in Con- 
cord had been to three funerals in the 
church this spring—the funeral of our old 
minister who had been here for so many 
years, and that of one of the town’s most 
beloved citizens and benefactors, and one of 
our own Concord boys who had died so sud- 
denly and much too young—and here we 
were again. 

It suddenly came over us that this was a 
real man we were honoring. 

We were all very quiet now—even the 
children—and no one talked. I think the 
lumps in our throats got in the way. 

As we entered Sleepy Hollow, we placed 
flowers on the Dunbar plot, where Thoreau 
had first been buried, then turned and 
walked along the dirt path in silence except 
for the lovely strains of the flute and the 
singing of birds and the soft swish of many 
feet. 

As we crossed a little rise, we looked back, 
and a hundred people were following along 
behind us. There was the minister, and 
there was the librarian, and there was the 
doctor. Many of the townspeople were walk- 
ing past the graves of their own ancestors. 

When we reached Authors Ridge, another 
hundred people were waiting there—Ray- 
mond Emerson, Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
grandson, and his family, the descendants 
of the Alcotts, and those of the other old 
Concord families. We placed flowers on the 
grave of Thoreau’s friends—Sanborn, Chan- 
ning, Alcott—rhodora for Mr. Emerson, re- 
membering his famous poem of that name, 
and cedar for Mr. Hawthorne, remembering 
the cypress hedge which once encircled his 
stone, 

We gathered around Henry Thoreau's 
grave, and Mr. Robert Needham spoke very 
simply as to why we were there. 

Then Ellen Emerson, a high school girl, 
read excerpts from her great-great grand- 
father’s speech which he had delivered at 
Thoreau’s funeral. 
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Mr. William Kussin read a couple of short 
poems which his great-great grandfather, 
Bronson Alcott, had written for Henry. 

There was a brief piece by the flutist. 

Each person then stepped forward and 
placed some flowers on Henry Thoreau’s 
grave. 

Well, this is what we did. It was indeed 
what his friends and neighbors had done a 
hundred years ago. It was a very touching 
and beautiful ceremony in its appropriate- 
ness and its simplicity, and we felt content. 
We thought Mr. Thoreau would have been 
pleased, too. 


WILDERNESS Is WHERE You FIND IT 


(The presidential address at the 1962 annual 
meeting of the Thorean Society, in Con- 
cord, Mass., July 14, 1962, by Lewis Leary, 
president of the Thorean Society and head 
of the department. of english and com- 
parative literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.) 


During this centenary year so much has 
been said, and so well said, about Thoreau, 
his life and his death and, particularly, about. 
his achievement as a humane man of letters, 
a guide, and a continuing inspiration, that 
it seems presumptuous to attempt more. 

We have remembered Thoreau on the 100th 
anniversary of his death, in New York, a city 
which he did not like and in ceremonies some 
of which we think he would not have ap- 
proved; and we remembered him more simply 
and appropriately in Concord. 

The President of the United States sent us 
testimonial greetings, joining Thoreauvians 
from all over the world—from France, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Norway, and Japan—in remem- 
bering with gratitude one of America’s most 
consistently compelling and living voices. 

A few days later, the American Literary 
Society of Japan dedicated a memorial day 
to Thoreau in Tokyo. 

Shortly after that, in the lovely, unspoiled 
natural setting of Dumbarton Oaks Park in 
Washington, Secretary Stewart L. Udall of 
the Department of the Interior joined with 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Mr. Justice 
William O. Dougias in ceremonies presided 
over by Howard Zahniser of The Wilderness 
Society, and the Thoreau Society as well. 
These ceremonies were attended by a small 
galaxy of important people—conservationists, 
members of the Sierra Club and the Audubon 
Society, men of letters, diplomats, and poets 
such as Robert Frost, who spoke so movingly, 
and Louis Untermeyer, Allan Tate, and, 
appropriately, Robert Lowell. 

Western Thoreauvians remembered him 
also, in Utah, far from Concord, but to which 
Concord provided representation. Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota—the State 
to which Thoreau made his last excursion 
the year before he died—read resolutions 
about Thoreau into the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Private presses and fine printers 
have turned out a dozen or more memorial 
items, beautiful exemplars of typographic 
art. A picture book about Thoreau and the 
people he knew and the scenes he loved, en- 
titled “In Wilderness Is the Preservation of 
the World,” will be issued during this cen- 
tennial year, as will be scholarly variorum 
edition of “Walden” to which we have all 
looked forward. 

Thoreau’s death 100 years ago has been 
well remembered, all through this land, over 
all the world, most effectively here, where 
he was born and where he died. His bust is 
in the hall of fame, with the plaque beneath 
it reminding every visitor that “There is 
more day to dawn.” 

COMMEMORATING HIS BIRTH ALSO 


Becatse of so much commemoration, 
some suggested that we need not hold our 
summer meeting in Concord this year; but 
the suggestion was put forth timidly, and 
was shouted down at once, for remember- 
ing “Walden” and its theme of rebirth and 
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reawakening— There is more day to dawn“ 
this summer meeting is dedicated, not to 
memorializing something which is past nor 
to commemorating the centenary of a death, 
but to recollection that July 12—2 days 
ago—tis the birthday of Henry David Thoreau, 
and that we meet here on this anniversary 
weekend for the refreshment of reawakening 
to the challenge and the wisdom which he 
continues to present. 

We meet today, then, for no funereal re- 
membering, but as a birthday party, recalling 
that Thoreau intended no “ode to dejection, 
but to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the 
morning,” if only to wake us, his neighbors, 
up. 

With so much having been said, and so 
expertly and subtly said, during these cen- 
tennial months, it has seemed appropriate 
that we devote this birthday celebration to- 
day to recalling simple things—Thoreau’s 
love and understanding of nature, his as- 
piration toward wildness, and his concern 
about the importance to man of the wilder- 
ness. 

For this reason, we have planned walks 
this afternoon which will allow us to fol- 
low, even with less accustomed legs and less 
well honed perception, some of the trails 
which in a real as well as a figurative sense 
Thoreau blazed for us. 

Tonight we shall be led toward discussion 
of “The Maine Woods,” which details Thor- 
eau's three adventurings toward wildness, 
and has much to say about the comfort he 
found in briefer excursions which began and 
ended at the back door of Concord. 

When I have stopped talking this morning, 
Howard Zahniser will take us on an excur- 
sion of his own through Thoreau's attitudes 
toward and his convictions about the wilder- 
ness. 

Our theme today is wildness. 

We are sharing a wild party, and I think 
Thoreau would have liked that. 

Before I do stop talking, perhaps it will 
be useful for us to refresh our minds to- 
gether about some of the simpler details of 
the book about “The Maine Woods,” in prep- 
aration for the more revealing things which 
each of us will find to say about it in our 
discussion tonight. It tells, we remember, of 
three visits: one in the late summer of 1846, 
while Thoreau was officially in residence be- 
side Walden Pond; the second, in the late 
summer of 1853, not many months before 
the book “Walden” was printed; and the 
third, in the summer of 1857, when Thoreau 
was better known as a writer, and when he 
was filling notebooks with materials which 
he hoped would shape themselves into new 
books, about Concord, or the seasons, or the 
Indian. 

WHAT THOREAU MEANT BY WILDNESS 


Just what Thoreau meant by wildness has 
never been satisfyingly explained. “I wish 
to say a word for * * * absolute freedom 
and wildness,” he said. Dullness is but an- 
other name for tameness.” “There ls in my 
nature,” he confessed in “A Week,” “a sin- 
gular yearning toward all wildness,” and he 
praised “the savager and more primitive as- 
pects of nature” of which Homer and Ossian 
have sung, and all the others who have made 
those books which are the bibles of mankind. 

Thoreau was, as John once said, 
the wildest man ever turned out by New 
England. He was never tamed. He is never 
tame. 

Sometimes we suspect that by wildness he 
meant the free-swinging association of 
thought and unfetered expression which 18 
so characteristic of other poets entrapped or 
entranced within the context of the romantic 
movement, in this country, or in Europe. 

But we suspect also that he meant wild- 
ness to signify the elusiveness of untamed 
thought which may dart away as man ap- 
proaches it. 

Norman Foerster in “Nature in American 


Literature” has written persuasively of 
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Thoreau's wildness, but he makes it a limited 
thing, not quite central. John Burroughs 
finds its final expression in Thoreau’s increas- 
ing interest in the American Indian, mistak- 
ing, I think, a means for the end. 

But it was more than that, more central, 
more pervasive, Thoreau found wildness in 
and about Concord; he found it in himself; 
he sought it in what he wrote, and in the 
books he liked best to read—not domesticated 
novels, but bibles of mankind. 

He examined it and tested it in his three 
excursions to Maine. Each visit to the wild- 
erness there was different from the others. 
Each was recorded in its different, appro- 
priate tone. 

There is a progression of discovery in his 
accounts of the three excursions which seems 
to me to make “The Maine Woods,” as a book, 
remarkably adroit in organization. It lacks 
the structural intricacy of “A Week” or 
“Walden"—perhaps because Thoreau never 
really finished it. The third of me essays 
seems less completed than those which pre- 
cede it—perhaps, some suggest, that was 
Ellery Channing's fault. But, even unfin- 
ished—if it is “The Maine 
Woods” moves majestically toward meaning. 

“THE STARK WILDNESS OF KTAADN” 


Let me explain briefly what I mean, Every- 
one knows that on that first visit, fresh from 
a year of quiet living beside Walden Pond, 
Thoreau was repelled, even terrified by the 
stark wildness of Ktaadn. Amid “grim, un- 
trodden wildernes, whose labyrinths of liv- 
ing, fallen, and decaying trees, only the deer 
and moose, the bear and wolf, can easily 
penetrate," where the only roads are of na- 
ture's making“ —here wildness is stark and 
Menacing: “one could no longer accuse in- 
stitutions and society, but must front the 
true source of evil.” 

The bare top of the mountain seemed “the 
raw materials of a planet”: “It reminded 
Mme of the creations of the old epic and 
dramatic poets, of Atlas, Vulcan, the Cyclops, 
and Prometheus. Such was Caucasus and 
the rock where Prometheus was bound. It 
Was vast, Titanic, and such as man never 
inhabits.” 

It was wasteland, like that in Melville's 
Sterile Encantadas: “This was that earth of 
Which we had heard, made out of chaos and 
Old night. Here was no man’s garden, but 
the unhanseled globe. Man was not 
associated with it. * * * There was clearly 
felt the presence of a force not bound to be 
kind to men.” Unenlivened matter, the 
World as God saw fit to make it in the begin- 
ninge—"“What is this Titan that has posses- 
Sion of me? Talk of mysteries. Think of our 
life in nature * the solid earth, the 
actual world. * * Who are we? Where are 
Wwe?” Lost amid immensities. 


“A PLACE, BUT A LIMITED PLACE” 


On the second trip to Maine 7 years later, 
au found something of an answer, as 

this time he avoids mountaintops (except as 
deen at a distance). Returning to Concord, 
found, For a permanent residence, it 
Seemed to me there could be no comparison 
m this and the wilderness, necessary 

un the latter is for a resource and a back- 
Sround. the raw material of all our civiliza- 
The wilderness is simple almost to 
barrenness. The partially cultivated coun- 
try it is which chiefly has inspired, and will 
Continue to inspire, the strains of 
Poets, * * perhaps our own woods and 
felds—in the best wooded towns, where we 
need not quarrel about huckleberries—with 
Primitive swamps scattered here and 

ere in their midst, but not prevailing over 

+» are the perfection of * land- 

pes * * * the natural consequence of 
Rara art and refinement we as a people 
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The landscape is best which has people in 
it, who animate nature with art and aspira- 
tion. * * * Wildness had then a place, but 
& limited place: “not only for strength, but 
for beauty, the poet must, from time to time, 
travel the logger's path and the Indian's 
trail; to drink at some new and more brac- 
ing fountain of the muses, far in the recesses 
of the wilderness.” 

“AN ANSWER TO THE ESSENCE AND USEFULNESS 
OF WILDNESS” 

The temptation is to stop here, as Norman 
Foerster stopped in his classic explanation of 
the essential humanism of Thoreau. The 
poet must adventure into wildness when he 
seeks something new to say, though the 
essence of wildness is awful beyond compre- 
hension, and though he must return to quiet 
Concord to record what he has discovered. 

But Thoreau did not stop there. He was 
40 when he made his last excursion into the 
wilderness of Maine, and this time he met 
Joe Polis, 8 years older than he, and an 
enigma. Sometimes Thoreau thought he 
glimpsed in him something of the beauti- 
ful simplicity which all Indians must have 
had before being spoiled by the white man. 

At another time, Joe Polis seemed a wild 
man indeed and suddenly to have forsaken 
humanity as he bent over the water to call 
a muskrat from its nest—but at the next 
moment, he was kneeling by the campfire 
to say his prayers as the white missionaries 
had taught him: “I have much to learn of 
the Indian,“ said Thoreau, “nothing of the 
missionary.” 

Joe Polis was not only a mystery; he was 
also a challenge, to be met, bested. In his 
simple but corrupted and therefore com- 
plicating character lay an answer to the 
essence and usefulness of wildness. I think 
Thoreau discovered something of that. 

The last journey to the Maine woods ended 
when Joe Polis was taken ill, and noisily ill: 
“like the Irish, he made a greater ado about 
his sickness than the Yankee does.“ The 
travelers returned to Oldtown, and then 
back to civilization. “This was the last I 
saw of Joe Polis,” the book ends. “We took 
the last train and reached Bangor that 

t” 

Was this simply a disappointed farewell to 
the wilderness, and to the mystery which Joe 
Polis signified? I think not. 

On this last trip to Maine, these virgin 
woods seemed not tenantless, “but choke- 
full,” said Thoreau, “of honest spirits as good 
as myself any day.” This wilderness was not 
“an empty chamber, in which chemistry 
was left to work alone, but an inhabited 
house,” comfortable, comprehensive. 

As he traveled longer through it, Thoreau 
discovered that “generally speaking, a howl- 
ing wilderness does not how]; it is the imagi- 
nation of the traveler that does the howl- 
ing.” 

The wilderness knew one law for all ani- 
mate creatures: “the [wood|chopper fells 
trees from the same motive that the moose 
gnaws them—to get a living.” Thoreau 
looked with envy then on the pioneer in 
these woods. “How much more wild and ad- 
venturous his life than that of the hunter 
in the Concord woods, who gets back to his 
house and mill-dam every night, Yet they 
in towns who have wild oats to sow com- 
monly sow them on cultivated and compara- 
tively exhausted grounds.” 

“HE CARRIED HIS WILDNESS WITH HIM 

For Thoreau did learn from Joe Polis on 
this last excursion to the Maine woods. For 
one thing, as they approached their journey's 
end, he proved to the Indian that he, 
Thoreau— the white man, the tenderfoot, not 
really a woodsman at all—could effectively 
paddle a canoe as well as the red man could, 
His manner of holding the paddle was differ- 
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ent, and his stroke less practiced, and he sat 
differently in the stern; but he made his 
way, even in the wilderness. 

And then, wrote Thoreau, “as we drew near 
to Oldtown I asked Polis if he was not glad to 
be home again; but there was no relenting to 
his wildness, and he said, ‘It makes no 
difference to me where I am.’" 

He carried his wildness with him. 

And that perhaps is what Thoreau dis- 
covered, that wildness is where you find it— 
not alone in the lifeless mountaintop, nor in 
the animated forest, nor the humanized 
woodlands around Concord: anywhere “the 
howling wilderness does not howl; it is the 
imagination of the traveler that does the 
howling.” 

We shall not have much wilderness nor 
great refreshment in our walks this after- 
noon, we shall not have much wildness in 
our discussion tonight, unless we have 
brought it with us, unless we have learned 
also to look beyond Walden Pond and the 
Concord River and the woodlots and fields 
and swamps to something which we can howl 
about because it is in us, not them. * 

THOREAU AND THE WILDERNESS 
(An address at the 1962 annual meeting of 
the Thoreau Society, in Concord, Mass., 

July 14, 1962, by Howard Zahniser, execu- 

tive secretary of the Wilderness Society 

and editor of the Living Wilderness, 2144 

P Street NW., Washington, D.C.) 


Among the observances of the centenary of 
Henry David Thoreau's death on May 6, 1862, 
was a gathering in the Dumbarton Oaks park 
in the Nation’s Capital sponsored by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Executive 
Secretary of the Wilderness Society, on May 
11, 1962, addressed also by Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and the poet Robert Frost. 

That morning the Washington Post set the 
tone of that Thoreau day in the Nation's 
Capital with a notable editorial entitled 
“Immortal Yankee.” In the course of the 
editorial the Post said: 

“The most fitting memorial to Thoreau on 
the centenary of his death would be the pas- 
sage in Congress of the wilderness bill, de- 
signed to keep some of our land forever wild 
as a national treasure.” 

WHY A MEMORIAL TO THOREAU 


Why would the Washington Post call 
passage of a measure in Congress “to keep 
some of our land forever wild as a national 
treasure” the most fitting centenary memo- 
rial for Thoreau? 

The Wilderness Society's executive sec- 
retary and editor—whom I quote with hesi- 
tation but peculiar confidence—answered 
this question (perhaps satisfactorily) at the 
Dumbarton Oaks gathering to which the edi- 
torial had been pointing, by explaining that 
“Thoreau more than a hundred years ago 
asked for the preservation of wilderness areas 
for our own true recreation. He also urged 
a primitive forest for every town, and a com- 
mittee to see that the beauty of the town 
received no detriment.” 

WILDNESS AND WILDERNESS 

The text for our general discussion so far 
might well be that brave dictum in Tho- 
reau’s essay on “Walking”: “In wildness 
is the preservation of the world.“ 

For many years that gnomic saying has 
appeared on the stationery of the Wilderness 
Society, advocating the urgency of the so- 
ciety’s concern and associating Thoreau with 
its cause. 

Wildness and wilderness are common 
terms in their distinguishing nature, yet not 
synonymous. 

Wildness is a quality, wilderness an area 
of certain character. 
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Wildness is the essence of wilderness, yet 
wildness characterizes also that which is not 
wilderness, including many wild land areas 
that are not wilderness. 

Wildness is the quality of that which is 
fresh and independently vital, undomesti- 
cated, uncontrolled, though possibly close 
to and surrounded by man’s civilization, 

The house cat, in its indoor feline in- 
dependence and its untrammeled cater- 
wauling without, maintains its essence of 
wildness. 

Wilderness is something more, yet not 
comprehensive of all wildness. 

Wilderness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his own works dominate the 
landscape, is an extensive area where the 
earth and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man, where man himself as present 
is a member of the natural community or 
a visitor who does not remain, whose travels 
leave only trails. 


WILDERNESS IN THE MAINE WOODS 


Although Thoreau knew many wild tracts 
In and about Concord, many areas of wild- 
ness, he knew the wilderness only when he 
reached the Maine woods, and he knew then 
that he had not known it before. 

On May 10, 1838, during a trip to Maine 
which I understand was made to see about 
schoolteaching prospects, Thoreau traveled 
from Bangor to Oldtown and wrote in his 
journal: 

“The railroad from Bangor to Oldtown is 
civilization shooting off in a tangent into 
the forest. I had much conversation with an 
old Indian at the latter place. * * * Point- 
ing up the Penobscot, he observed, 2 or 3 
mile up the river one beautiful country’ and 
then, as if he would come as far to meet me 
as I had gone to meet him, he exclaimed 
"Ugh, one very hard time,“ But he had mis- 
taken his man.” 

So close did Thoreau come to wilderness 
when he was not yet 21 years old. He was 
not, however, to enjoy “one very hard time” 
in this “one beautiful country” until some 
8 years later when he left his Walden hut, 
during his second summer there, for the trip 
to the Maine woods that he later described 
in his narrative “Ktaadn.” 

WILDERNESS IN “WALDEN” AND “THE WEEK” 

This first wilderness trip came in time, 
however, to exert an influence on his think- 
ing and his writing. His account of it was 
published serially in five parts in the Union 
magazine beginning with the July 1848 issue 
under the title, “Ktaadn, and the Maine 
Woods.” Thus Thoreau's first wilderness nar- 
rative had its magazine publication before 
his first book, “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers," was published, in 1849; 
and, while Ktaadn“ was probably written 
after the “Week” and possibly even after the 
first version of Walden,“ the wilderness trip 
may have had an influence on these works. 

In any case both the Week“ and “Walden” 
include expressions of wilderness apprecia- 
tion that have meant much to many 
readers. In the Week“ Thoreau wrote: 

“The wilderness is near as well as dear to 
every man. Even the oldest villages are in- 
debted to the border of wild wood which 
surrounds them, more than to the gardens of 
men, There is something indescribably in- 
spiring and beautiful in the aspect of the 
forest skirting and occasionally jutting into 
the midst of new towns, which, like the sand 
heaps of fresh fox burrows, have sprung up 
in their midst. The very uprightness of the 
pines and maples asserts the ancient recti- 
tude and vigor of nature. Our lives need 
the rellef of such a background, where the 
pine flourishes and the jay still screams.” 

In “The First Version of Walden,” as pre- 
sented in J. Lyndon Shanley's book entitled 
“The Making of Walden With the Text of the 
First Version,” we read: 

“Our village life would stagnate, I think, 
if it were not for the unexplored forests and 
meadows which surround it, We need the 
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tonic of wilderness—to wade sometimes in 
meadows where only the bittern and the 
meadow hen lurk, and hear the booming of 
the snipe; to smell the whispering sedge 
where only some wilder and more solitary 
fowl builds her nest, and the mink crawls 
with its belly close to the ground. 

“At the same time that we are earnest to 
learn and explore all things, we require that 
all things should be mysterious and unex- 
plorable by us, that land and sea be infinitely 
wild, unsurveyed and unfathomed by us. 
We can never have enough of nature. We 
must be refreshed by the sight of inex- 
haustible vigor, vast features and titantic— 
the sea coast with its wrecks, the wilderness 
with its living and its decaying trees—the 
thunder cloud—and the rain that lasts 3 
weeks and produces freshets. We need to 
witness our own limits transgressed, and 
some life pasturing freely where we never 
wander.” 

To meet the challenge of those who see no 
difference whether wilderness is living or 
vanishing, Robert Marshall, wrote for the 
April 1937 Nature magazine one of his ep- 
ochal pleas that established the movement 
for wilderness preservation as championed 
by the Wilderness Society. In this article 
entitled “The Universe of the Wilderness Is 
Vanishing,” Bob Marshall quoted from these 
words of Thoreau. Truly they speak of 
wilderness and its precious value. 

Benton MacKaye in his 1923 volume en- 
titled “The New Exploration: A Philosophy 
of Regional Planning,” quoted so much from 
Thoreau that he commented on this in his 
“Preface.” He wrote: 

“This book quotes voluminously from 
Henry David Thoreau. This is not merely 
because Thoreau is a favorite of the present 
author. It is because, in the author’s opin- 
ion, the notes and comments of this seer on 
the simple potencies of life and life’s en- 
vironment form the fragments (the precious 
stones, if you please) for building some day 
a structure of philosophy for remolding hu- 
man outlooks on the earth. Thoreau is the 
philosopher of environment: he saw the 
eternities of the indigenous, and he foresaw 
the invadings of the metropolitan.” 

Whether these and similar expressions 
from Walden“ and “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers,” were written after 
Thoreau knew the wilderness influence of the 
Maine woods, or not, they do reveal his in- 
tense awareness of the character, the essence, 
of wilderness and its importance in our 
culture, 

WILDERNESS IN THE AMERICAN ENVIRONMENT 


Thoreau has been recognized in various 
ways—as writer, walker, philosopher, moral- 
ist, poet-naturalist, conservationist, leader in 
wildlife appreciation and in wilderness pres- 
eryation—but it seems clear that he studied 
most how best to live in the environment in 
which he found himself—the American en- 
vironment that In so many ways is the en- 
vironment in which we find ourselves a cen- 
tury later. 

An important part of this environment 
was—and fortunately still is—the area of 
still unspoiled wilderness to visit and to 
know as still living. Thoreau helped us to 
evaluate our remnant of wilderness and to 
preserve it. 

“Those Maine woods," Thoreau realized and 
wrote, “differ essentially from ours. There 
you are never reminded that the wilderness 
from which you are threading is, after all, 
some villager's woodlot, some widow's thirds, 
from which her ancestors have sledded fuel 
for generations,” etc. 

When Thoreau sensed in the Maine woods 
what the wilderness is, he also realized that, 
as he wrote, there had as yet been, as he said, 
“no adequate account of a primitive forest,” 
and he began to provide one. 

On a day when “The Maine Woods” is 
scheduled to be considered so particularly as 
it is today we need not quote from it as we 
might otherwise in a discussion of Thoreau 
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and wilderness. We can note that Thoreau 
did, in his accounts of his three wilderness 
excursions to Maine, describe the wilderness 
he recognized. We can also note that he be- 
came aware of the wilderness resource of the 
United States. He wrote: 

“I am reminded by my journey how ex- 
ceedingly new this country still is. You 
have only to travel for a few days into the 
interior and back parts even of many of the 
old States, to come to that very America 
which the Northmen, and Cabot, and Gos- 
nold, and Smith, and Raleigh visited. If 
Columbus was the first to discover the is- 
lands, Americus Vespucius and Cabot, and 
the Puritans, and we their descendants, have 
discovered only the shores of America. 
While the Republic has already acquired a 
history worldwide, America la still unsettled 
and unexplored, * * * The very timber and 
boards and shingles of which our houses 
are made grew but yesterday in a wilder- 
ness. New York has her wilderness 
within her own borders, and though the 
sailors of Europe are familiar with the 
soundings of her Hudson, * * * an Indian is 
still necessary to guide her scientific men 
to its headwaters in the Adirondack 
country.” 

Well, the Indian's presence (or absence) 
is a different thing in our world. The wil- 
derness of which we are conscious has much 
of its area in our West and Alaska. Let to a 
great extent we still share Thoreau's satis- 
fying realization that we do still have wil- 
derness—even in New York and in Maine. 


A STILL LIVING WILDERNESS 


Many are amazed at this still living wilder- 
ness we have. One recent July 5 my wife and 
I and our two sons and two daughters left 
Washington, D.C., early in the morning and, 
after traveling through New York City, for 
the fun of it, camped that night on the edge 
of a river beyond which we would have 
traveled through the woods for 20 miles be- 
fore reaching another road. And had we 
gone halfway across this stretch of wild 
forest lands, we would have been at least 10 
miles from a road in any direction. From 
the Nation’s Capital, through its metropolis, 
in 1 day we had come to the wilderness. 
So fortunate still is our wilderness preserva- 
tion opportunity. 

We see even more clearly than Thoreau 
could have seen—and because he did have 
his own finger-pointing glimpse—the possi- 
bility for preserving wilderness through the 
deliberate designation of portions of our 
publicly owned lands for this purpose. 

In the much-quoted final paragraph of 
the second or “Chesuncook” narrative in 
“The Maine Woods,” Thoreau perceived the 
way toward wilderness preservation. He 
wrote: 

“The kings of England formerly had their 
forests ‘to hold the king's game,’ for sport or 
food, sometimes destroying villages to create 
or extend them; and I think that they were 
impelled by a true instinct. Why should not 
we, who have renounced the king's author- 
ity, have our national preserves, where no 
villages need be destroyed, in which the bear 
and panther, and some even of the hunter 
race, may still exist, and not be ‘civilized off 
the face of the earth’—our forests, not to 
hold the king's game merely, but to hold and 
preserve the king himself also, the lord of 
creation—not for idle sport or food, but for 
inspiration and our own true recreation? OF 
shall we, like the villains, grub them all up, 
poaching on our own national domains?’ 

Why not indeed? Thoreau’s questions are 
still asked. 


WHY WILDERNESS I9 QUESTIONED 


The reasons such questions are still per- 
tinent a century after Thoreau and a 
dozen years after the development of na- 
tional legislation that would accomplis® 
such purposes as he proposed—these reasons 
are those the like of which Thoreau also 
noted. 
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“The mission of men,” Thoreau said of the 
Maine woodsmen, “seems to be, like so many 
busy demons, to drive the forest all out of 
the country, from every solitary beaver 
swamp and mountainside, as soon as 
possible.” 

Maine, Thoreau feared, might soon be 
where Massachusetts then was. “A good part 
of her territory,” he wrote, “is already as 
bare and commonplace as much of our 
neighborhood, and her villages generally 
are not so well shaded as ours. We seem to 
think that the earth must go through the 
ordeal of sheep pasturage before it is habit- 
able by man.” 

A machine, he had heard, had even been 
invented “for chopping up huckleberry 
bushes fine, and so converting them into 
fuel.” 

“At this rate,” he exclaimed, “we shall 
all be obliged to let our beards grow at least, 
if only to hide the nakedness of the land and 
make a sylvan appearance.” 

“Strange,” wrote Thoreau, “that so few 
ever come to the woods to see how the pine 
lives and grows and spires, lifting its ever- 
green arms to the light—to see its perfect 
success; must most are content to behold it 
in the shape of many broad boards brought 
to market, and deem that its true success.” 

“If a man walk in the woods for love of 
them half of each day,” Thoreau later com- 
plained in his essay on “Life Without Prin- 
ciple,” “he is in danger of being regarded as 
a loafer; but if he spends his whole day as 
a speculator, shearing off those woods and 
making earth bald before her time, he is 
esteemed an industrious and enterprising 
citizen. As if a town had no interest in its 
forests but to cut them down.” 

It is essentially against the same differing 
sense of values that Thoreau’s followers are 
contending today in their efforts to see wild- 
erness values appreciated and wilderness 
areas preserved. 

The spokesmen for lumbering, mining, 
grazing, and other commercial interests 
speak with skill and determination in op- 
Position to the Wilderness Act now pending 
in the House of Representatives. Their in- 
fluence is great. To many legislators they 
seem to make sense—an economic sense that 
is skeptical of wilderness values. They speak 
for their own profits, but they appeal to a 
Materialism that still seems realistic“ to 
Many Americans. 

THE DUAL HOPE FOR WILDERNESS 


Against them is a dual hope. There is 
the hope that a successful and secure materi- 
alism can tolerate the luxury of preserving 
Some wilderness for scientific, income-bring- 
ing recreational, and water-conserving pur- 
Poses, as well as for spiritual benefits, “for 

ration and our own true recreation.” 
There also is the higher hope that an in- 
Creasing awareness of the true values of 
Wilderness and a sense of the banality and 
frustration of a life without such values will 
Continue to rally support to programs that 
Will indeed preserve wilderness. 

To the wilderness preservation movement 

oreau continues to give meaning, inspira- 
tion, hope. His concepts still help interpret 
Wilderness preservation. His effectiveness in 

Writing is still persuasive. 


Clem Miller 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 
ent: BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, with 
pest sympathy, profound sense of loss, 
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and heartfelt emotion I rise today to pay 
tribute to a dedicated and selfless legis- 
lator, a great American, and a fine man— 
aman for whom integrity was more than 
a word or abstraction to which lipserv- 
ice was paid, for CLEM MILLER was com- 
mitted to integrity as a way of life. 

His earnest pursuit of noble causes 
and legislation designed to preserve and 
prepare this democracy for the decades 
beyond has, in a few years time, engaged 
the attention and respect of all who 
worked with him and knew of him. The 
compassion breathed into all of his work, 
coupled with his great facility for per- 
ceiving the current of essential truth in 
every undertaking, were the basis for his 
rapid rise to national stature and leader- 
ship. With his passing this Nation has 
suffered a great loss. 

The presence of this fine man in Wash- 
ington is a tribute to the people who 
elected him. He served them with dis- 
tinction, this dear friend of mine. His 
absence will be long noticed—his memory 
long with us. 


Advanced Ships of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
18, 1962, Mr. E. Kemper Sullivan, Acting 
Chief, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, Maritime Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, addressed the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
on the subject “Advanced Ships of the 
Future.” The information Mr. Sullivan 
imparted concerning marine transporta- 
tion and new concepts and development 
in nuclear shipping is highly significant. 
Under unanimous consent, I place this 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for the attention of our colleagues: ` 

ADVANCED SHIPS OF THE FUTURE 
(Address by E. Kemper Sullivan, Acting 

Chief, Office of Research and Development, 

Maritime Administration, U.S. Department 

of Commerce, before the National Rivers 

and Harbors Congress at Washington, 

D.C., May 18, 1962) 

It has been axiomatic in the past that 
changes in the marine industry were slow 
and hard to come by. This has been true 
over the years, and indeed, still presents an 
obstacle. In fact, attainment of substantial 
improvements in the method of transport- 
ing our water-borne commerce has been lim- 
ited in scope since the country was founded. 
Let us review our achievements since that 
time. 

Although naval architecture has been 
practiced in one form or another over the 
centuries, the application of marine engi- 
neering is fairly recent. The earliest prac- 
tical example of marine engineering was the 
now famous vessel Clermont, which in 1807 
made the first commercially successful 
voyage up the Hudson River under steam 
propulsion. In the Clermont, steam was 
generated at slightly above atmospheric 
pressure in a copper kettle, and led to the 
single cylinder reciprocating engine. Beams 
and cranks transmitted the motion to a 
paddie wheel; from that moment on a new 
era was begun, 
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Shortly thereafter, the first Mississippi 
steamboat, New Orleans, was launched. She 
was 116 feet long and made the remarkable 
speed of 9 knots going with the current. 
The New Orleans was put into passenger and 
freight service between Natchez and New 
Orleans and, from what I can gather, did 
well financially for a number of years. 

As would be expected, steam propulsion 
machinery was first installed in ships origi- 
nally designed as sailing vessels. The origi- 
nal Savannah, for which the first nuclear 
merchant ship is named (about which I will 
have more to say later), is noted as the first 
steam vessel to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
Construction of the Savannah, however, had 
been started in 1818 as a sailing packet, but 
before she was completed, a steam boiler and 
engine were added. Little, if any, advance- 
ment had been made since Fulton's Cler- 
mont, and the machinery in the two ships 
was almost identical. There was not much 
room for wood as fuel on these first steam- 
ships. For this reason the Savannah on 
her maiden voyage from Savannah, Ga., to 
Liverpool, England, spent only about 89 hours 
of the 2914-day voyage under steam. 

continued to be slow over the first 
half of the 19th century. As late as 50 years 
after the birth of the Clermont, the bulk 
of cargoes were still being carried under sail. 
The steamboat was making great strides in 
river traffic, however, with boats such as the 
319-foot Memphis, which regularly made 18 
miles per hour, and which is representative 
of the never-to-be-forgotten Mississippi 
steamboats of the time. 

A factor that may have had a delaying ef- 
fect on the development of the steamship 
was the birth of the clipper ships during 
this same period. Clippers were beautiful to 
the eye. They were fast and practical ships, 
and they made money. They could be easily 
distinguished by their fine lines, long grace- 
ful stem, and large mass of canvas. The Fly- 
ing Cloud was typical. Built in 1851, she 
was 235 feet long and extremely fast. Rec- 
ords indicate that on occasion she logged 
average daily speeds up to 15 knots. I can 
imagine that the contemporary maritime in- 
dustry found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain interest in the development of the 
steam engine in the face of competition of 
this sort. 

The high top speed of the sailing ship was 
an asset that was difficult to improve upon, 
As a matter of fact, some of the speed rec- 
ords set by the McKay-built clipper ships 
still exceed the speed of many cargo ships to- 
day. Their greatest liability was, of course, 
dependence upon a strong wind, and this 
provided the incentive for developing the 
steamship. 

The turn of the 20th century saw steam- 
ships come into their own with quadruple 
expansion engines of over 20,000 shaft horse- 
power. Wooden hulls of the clippers and 
earlier ships were replaced by steel, and ship 
structures improved. The steamship con- 
tinued to slowly advance in quality and in 
numbers, as improvements were made in hull 
form, and in the powerplant. Whaleboats 
with the rounded “cigar type” hull, such as 
the Christopher Columbus, startled the 
shipping trade, and the 11,000-ton luxury 
liner St. Lowis greatly enhanced our oversea 
prestige. 

Prior to 1900, coal or wood was the only 
fuel readily available for marine propulsion. 
In 1901 large quantities of high quality oil 
were discovered in Texas and California. 
This was the last basic development needed, 
to attain the type marine machinery we have 
today. 

Ship design and marine steamplants have 
come a long way since the Clermont, and the 
many difficulties of the earlier versions have 
now been overcome. It has been a slow proc- 
ess without evolutionary breakthrough. 
Gaining further significant improvements is 
becoming more and more difficult with dis- 


placement-type ships as operated today, and 
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'in the absence of the introduction of new 

concepts or vastly new and useful materials, 
further improvements will come in small 
increments. 

A look at the transportation spectrum 
shows immediately that the marine industry 
is in need of much more extensive research 
and development to improve itself. 

In the past 25 years, going back to fust be- 
fore World War II, we find that dry cargo 
merchant ships were in many respects almost 
the same as those making up the bulk of 
today's fleet. In this same period, aircraft 
have increased their speed threefold and 
quadrupled their size. Their economic posi- 
tion has vastly improved. Trucks are oper- 
ating with greater reliability and economy, 
and railroads, in converting from steam to 
diesel and gas turbines, have made major 
changes in their cost structure. 

Merchant ships, however, on the average, 
have increased their speed only 3 knots 
and their size, except for tankers, not at all. 

In addition to the problem of meeting 
domestic competition offered by other forms 
of transportation, the marine industry is 
faced with the difficult problem of meeting 
foreign competition in our import and export 
trade. The competition is keen and Ameri- 
can ships are at a decided disadvantage due 
to the fact that our ships cost 100 percent 
more to build and considerably more to oper- 
ate. This cost difference is due mainly to the 
large wage differential between United States 
and foreign workers both ashore and aboard 
ship. Meeting this situation is a real chal- 
lenge to the American marine industry. 

We must, therefore, recognize and accept 
the fact that we cannot afford to maintain 
the status quo if we are to survive economic 
competition. We must on the contrary ag- 
gressively and continuously look for means 
of transporting goods and people that will 
provide a service better than our competitors, 
and moreover, provide it at a lower cost. We 
cannot achleve any measurable degree of suc- 
cess if we merely try to improve what we 
have with commonly accepted systems and 
equipment. It is imperative that we rid our- 
selves of conservative restraints and conven- 
tional thinking sufficiently, at least, to in- 
vestigate the potentials of new concepts and 
new ideas. 

The Maritime Administration through its 
research program is attempting to do just 
that. We have underway a detailed study of 
present trade routes to provide information 
needed to delineate problem areas, provide 
recommendations for improvements and pro- 
vide the basis for selection of improved mari- 
time systems. In this connection, a statis- 
tical model method for rapidly evaluating the 
factors involved is being developed. In a 
broader sense, we are conducting an opera- 
tion analysis of worldwide maritime trans- 
portation and the imemdiately related in- 
land transportation systems to determine 
means for effecting improvements in the 
overall U.S. maritime system. From this 
operation analysis of worldwide maritime 
transportation we expect to identify the areas 
where fruitful research can be carried out to 
bring about the application of beneficial new 
concepts to shipping. 

Concurrent with our investigation of the 
Overall problem, we have under various 
stages of development four ship research 
projects involving advanced concepts, which, 
if successful, will offer substantial improve- 
ments to present day shipping. These are 
the automated ship; the nuclear-propelled 
ship, NS Savannah; the hydrofoil vessel, 
HS Denison; and the surface effect craft. 

The major effort of Maritime’s research 
and development program at the present 
time is aimed at the introduction of prin- 
ciple of shipboard automation to the mari- 
time industry. This involves the develop- 
ment of mechanized systems and equipment 
which have fewer manning requirements 
than present ships. The advantage is mul- 
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tiplied by related reduced requirements for 
servicing personnel and accommodiations. 
The program provides for phased develop- 
ment and testing of components to demon- 
strate their performance and suitability for 
automation, leading to the ultimate objec- 
tive of construction and operation of 
automated ships, which can operate at sub- 
stantially reduced cost. Areas under devel- 
opment include ship control and navigation, 
powerplants, auxiliary equipment, and cargo 
handling. Since this approach directly con- 
cerns the cost item where U.S, ship operators 
have the greatest disadvantage compared to 
their competitors; ie., higher wage struc- 
ture, it offers the greatest early promise for 
reducing the competitive gap. 

The second-mentioned project, the nuclear 
merchant ship Savannah, has recently re- 
ceived a good deal of publicity as a result 
of completion of the shipbuſider's tests and 
trials and acceptance of the ship by the 
Government on May 1. 

The Savannah is a 20-knot, single-screw, 
combination passenger-cargo vessel with an 
overall length of 595 feet 6 inches. Molded 
beam is 78 feet and design draft is 29 feet 6 
inches, Total displacement at design draft 
is approximately 22,000 tons, The Savannah 
lines feature a raked stem and modified 
crulser stern, and with her superstructure 
somewhat aft of midship and obvious lack of 
a funnel, she presents a striking profile 
unlike that of any other ship at sea. She 
can carry 9,250 tons of general cargo, and has 
accommodations for 60 passengers. 

Of course, the new concept introduced by 
the Savannah is the nuclear powerplant 
which consists of a reactor system of the 
pressurized water type and a secondary 
propulsion system. 

The reactor, or primary system, is com- 
posed of a reactor, pressurizer, two primary 
coolant loops, two steam generators and 
supporting auxiliary systems. It is fueled 
with low enriched uranium dioxide in the 
form of pellets contained in stainless steel 
tubes, and is cooled and moderated by water 
under a pressure of 1,750 pounds per square 
inch absolute, The core, which is a right 
circular cylinder about 62 inches in diameter 
and 66 inches high, contains 32 fuel elements. 
Design core lifetime is 52,200 megawatt days, 
or 1,230 days of operation at average power 
levels which is equivalent to over 3 years of 
operating life. 

Advantages which may be gained by future 
nuclear ships may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

On long voyages, nuclear ships will be 
able to carry more cargo because their reac- 
tors will require less space than conventional 
oil-burning equipment and fuel tanks, 

Nuclear ships will be able to operate on 
longer runs at higher sustained speeds than 
conventional ships. 

Weight savings due to lack of need for 
carrying fuel oll will allow more cargo to be 
carried in non-surface-type ships. 

The Savannah, as the first ship of its kind, 
will not be economic, since costs of such a 
prototype are necessarily high, and nuclear 
development is still in its early stages. It is 
expected, however, that the Savannah will 
pioneer the way for other nuclear merchant 
ships which eventually will prove to be 
economically competitive with those powered 
by conventional means, 

The Savannah is now being operated by 
States Marine Lines under general agency 
agreement with the Maritime Administration, 
For the time being, operation consists of ex- 
tended experimental runs off the Virginia 
capes, in and out of the trial base at York- 
town. When review and analysis of test re- 
sults to date have been completed, and au- 
thorization for further operation received 
from the responsible regulatory agencies, 
the Savannah will be put into operation and 
begin voyages into ports of this country 
and abroad. 
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The third new concept under develop- 
ment is the oceangoing hydrofoil ship 
Denison which operates with only her foils 
submerged and the hull riding above the 
water line. The vastly decreased resistance 
allows speeds unattainable by commercial 
surface ships, This vessel is rapidly nearing 
completion and. will be launched about 
June 1, 1962, followed by an extensive 6- 
month test program. 

The Denison has a gross weight of 90-100 
tons, is 117 Teet in length, and will run at a 
design speed of 60 knots. With the foils ex- 
tended and the vessel at rest, she will draw 
16 feet of water. With the foils retracted, 
the ship can maneuver in only 6 feet of 
water. The ship is capable of carrying 40 
tons of weight, which may be distributed 
between cargo and fuel. If the range is 
short, a greater portion of the carrying 
capacity can be utilized for cargo or pas- 
sengers. Power for foll-borne operation is 
provided by a gas turbine engine located 
above the main deck and within the aft end 
of the superstructure, A mechanical trans- 
mission carries the power above the weather 
deck, down through the tall strut and then 
aft to a single supercavitating propeller. 
While designed as an experimental vessel, 
the Denison can nevertheless be outfitted to 
carry 50 to 60 passengers in comfort and 
plans are in preparation for such conversion. 
Were we to construct a second vessel of com- 
parable size designed specifically for pas- 
senger service, the ship could accommodate 
approximately 200 passengers in comfortable 
aircraft type seating, 

Due to its high speed, the hydrofoil offers 
a maritime service not currently available 
and has particular application possibilities 
for distances in the 100-200 mile range. 
Maritime's hydrofoll program has been di- 
rected to providing answers to the technical 
and economic questions involved in design- 
ing and constructing commercial seagoing 
hydrofoll vessels, 

The fourth-mentioned project, the surface 
effect ship, or GEM, makes use of still an- 
other new principle: the ship operates just 
off the water surface, supported by a cushion 
of air, which in turn is maintained by a 
continuous peripheral air jet. Such a craft, 
unlike an airplane, directly depends on the 
water surface for its support. At low speeds, 
the supporting air cushion displaces an 
weight of water as does any other marine 
craft, The advantage of the GEM is that an 
almost frictionless translation is achieved. 
By using advanced aerodynamic principles, if 
successful, the GEM will be able to perform 
more economically at higher speeds than 
other forms of transportation known today- 

The marine industry should become 
acutely aware that the gap between ships 
and airplanes is being filled. Hydrofolls at 
speeds of 45 to 80 knots and GEMS at speeds 
of 80 to 150 knots have enormous implica- 
tions for water transportation people. The 
potential to those concerned with inland 
transportation should be obvious. 

The potential of this new concept also 
exists for new nations now struggling toward 
identity. The progress these nations make 
depends on their trade with others, and 
transportation to their interiors is an all- 
important element. But how long will it be, 
for instance, before Africa and South 
America have a network of turnpikes 
major railroads? Under their present trans- 
portation systems, movement of materials to 
and from their interiors is severely limited. 
They do, however, have broad networks 
rivers spreading fanlike throughout the land. 

Shipments consigned to destinations on 
these rivers are today unloaded at a major 
seaport, and transferred into a small coaster 
that eventually gets to a tidewater harbor 
in the delta, where it Is transshipped to 4 
small, slow vessel for the long trip up the 
river. When most of this cargo event 
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arrives, it has been subjected to the ravages 
of mildew and rain, with resultant deteriora- 
tion. 

Tomorrow, if transportation research 
achieves its goal, this same shipment, en- 
cased in a container and loaded into an auto- 
mated high-speed ship, could be hoisted out 
as that ship comes abreast of the river mouth 
and put with other containers into a waiting 
surface effect craft. In a matter of hours it 
could be delivered, dry and safe, to its des- 
tination up the river. One 90-ton GEM 
could provide daily service 300 miles inland, 
without regard to shoal water or rocks. 
Such a craft could take machine tools and 
consumer goods upstream and bring finished 
products back. Unloaded from the shipping 
container, the imported goods could be fur- 
ther distributed to nearby destinations by 
other means of transportation such as hydro- 
foils. The major segments of such a trans- 
portation system are available today. With 
the developments we expect in these craft 
and the achievement of economic nuclear 
power in compact, lightweight sizes, system 
improvements will be outstanding. 

Gentlemen, those are the advanced ships 
of the future. 


Speech by Hon. John Keiller MacKay, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
Ontario 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to ask that a speech recently 
delivered by His Honor John Keiller 
MacKay, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province of Ontario, be included in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is a remarkable speech and one 
worth reading. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May I express sincerely and without un- 
Gue superlatives my sense of pride and 
gratitude for the privilege and distinction 
Of speaking on an occasion so fraught with 
a record of matchless valor and deathless 
glory of American and Canadian arms. 

Here within touch of Fort Niagara and 
Fort George; here where Rensellaers com- 
manded and Brock fell; here where Scheaffe 
struggled and Lovatt fought; here along the 
banks of the Niagara River which, 150 years 
ago, were defined in irrepressible shadow and 
traced in fratricidal blood—but now, thank 
God, other than in political institutions, a 
Vanished shadow—I hasten to bow in rev- 
erential devotion before the memory of gal- 
lantry and patriotic fervor. May He who is 
the patriot's God cherish and support their 
Nobie memory, prosper the fortunes of their 
living sons, and perpetuate the inspiration 
Of their courage. 

Our of this agony and from this sangui- 
nary scene there have arisen rich and en- 
nobling traditions. Nor indeed should we 
Speak lightly of tradition. Tradition is the 
zum of those enduring values which have 
been kept alive through all mutations. It is 

tion which gives continuity, stability 
and direction to life and refiects the cease- 
whisper of permanent ideals. Far from 
stifling growth and progress, it is tradition 
Which gives sustenance and nourishment for 
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their germination. Indeed, one of the great- 
est of all is the tradition of growth and 
adaptation, in harmony with the funda- 
mentals drawn from the lessons of the past; 
and it seems to me that we should have every 
young mind understand that there is such 
tradition and that we wish him to be part 
of it and get strength from it and, if it lies 
in his power, to make it still richer and fuller 
in his day and generation. 

During those 150 years, our common an- 
cestors—by dint of unremitting toil, un- 
faltering faith, invincible courage and en- 
lightened vision—laid well and truly the 
foundations of international harmony, peace 
and concord, thus making us legatees of an 
ennobling and priceless heritage, enduring as 
the everlasting hills. 

It is true, as I have just Indicated, that 
we have been progressing and developing 
under somewhat different political institu- 
tions for almost 200 years—but what is that 
compared with the thousand and more years 
during which our loyalties, our history and 
our fortunes were the same? Did not your 
ancestors and mine tear from tyrannous 
kings and corrupt ministers the great char- 
ters which formed the basis of the liberties 
of the world, and gave you inspiration and 
courage to fight for the freedom embodied in 
that stupendous document, the Declaration 
of Independence? Magna Carta, trial by 
jury, the petition of right, habeas corpus, 
and the Bill of Rights are the milestones 
which point the way along which we have 
together marched to freedom, liberty, and 
prosperity. Thus we see a practical exempli- 
fication of the world’s greatest experiment in 
human government whereby everyone is as- 
sured of indefeasible right—and not by fa- 
vor or sufferance—in the enjoyment of his 
life, his liberty, his property in all its forms, 
his family relations, his freedom of con- 
science, and of speech. The powers of gov- 
ernment in all their extent and elaboration 
are constituted for this ultimate purpose. 
For this they exist, and on this foundation 
is based all that makes social life desirable. 

Yes, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Burns are yours as well as ours; 
Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Lowell, and Emer- 
son are ours as well as yours; John Hampton, 
Cromwell, Chatham, Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln are both yours and ours. We 
have common lot and part in all the great 
names that emblazon a common history and 
enrich a literature which is indivisible. 

Two years ago I stood before a memorial 
erected in commemoration of the opening of 
the St. Lawrence power project. It is a noble 
memorial both in sentiment and as a literary 
gem. Its inscription is a declaration of faith 
which carries with it a promise of im- 
mortality, and I quote: 

“This stone bears witness to the common 
purpose of two nations whose frontiers are 
the frontiers of friendship, whose ways are 
the ways of freedom, and whose works are 
the works of peace. 

If, unhappily, envy or distrust should 
move among us to estrange us one from the 
other—nation from nation, race from race, 
creed from creed, or class from class—let us 
be conscious of and rebuked by that endur- 
ing proclamation, reverberating over the hills 
and down through the years, prompting us 
to wider and wiser standards of citizenship. 

As the representative of Her Majesty the 
Queen in the Province of Ontario, warmly 
and cordially I greet our American friends. 
As a lawyer I shall labor with you to dedicate 
the majesty of justice to the service of man- 

d. As a comrade in arms in two World 


ars, I cherish a lively and inspiring memory. 


of your dauntless valor and invincible cour- 
age. As a lover of liberty and ordered prog- 
ress I salute you in the name of centuries 
of expanding freedom in the past, and all the 
hoped-for span of enlarged liberty and con- 
stitutional development in the years to come, 
ushering in may we fervently hope—in this 
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war-wasted war-weary, war-distraught and 
yet war-conscious world—the dawning of a 
better day and nobler destiny than ever was 
wrought by the sword or sought at the can- 


non's mouth. 


“Where the sun or the light or the moon 
or the stars be not darkened, nor the clouds 
return after the rain.“ 

As one North American to another, I clasp 
your hands in enduring friendship and— 
hearing the beating of your approving 
hearts—invoke in these days of destiny, as 
yet unrevealed, a comprehensive thought 
from the immortal Burns and the illustrious 
Emerson: 


Be brothers still to brother true 
Among ourselves together; 
For what avail, the plow or sail 
Or land or life, 
If freedom fail?" 


A mighty duty but a mighty inspiration 
should impel everyone in our respective na- 
tions to lose, in patriotic consecration, what- 
ever estranges and whatever divides. This— 
our North American home—has been a con- 
stant and expanding miracle even from that 
day when there arose, from the voiceless and 
trackless deep, a new continent to the sight 
of the inspired sailor. And as we approach 
the fifth centennial of that stupendous aay; 
the second centennial of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and the first of our Canadian Confedera- 
tion, may we resolve to crown the triumphs 
of those years by the spectacle of two na- 
tions—cultured, serene, and resplendent; 
radiant in the abiding treasures of science 
and delights of learning; but, above and 
beyond all, holding fast to those eternal 
verities of moral and intellectual integrity— 
resting securely on a foundation of liberty, 
freedom, peace, and concord—bequeathed to 
us as a priceless legacy by resolute and in- 
fiexible antecedents who, themselves, jour- 
neyed by its light and labored in its hope. 


Address of Hon. Golda Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, Before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, October 9, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following excerpts from the address 
of the Honorable Golda Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on October 9, 
1962. 

Mrs. Meir again expresses the hope 
that solutions can be found for the prob- 
lems in the Middle East, including that 
of disarmament and discrimination based 
upon race, creed, or color—a hope that 
we all share. 

Mrs. Meir’s remarks follow: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY Mrs. Gora MEIR, 
FoREIGN MINISTER OF ISRAEL, BEFORE THE 
U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
9, 1962 

DISARMAMENT 

Again disarmament is the keynote of this 
general debate; and so it must be until we 
see at least a beginning. Mankind can know 
no peace as long as it is compelled to watch 
nations feverishly accumulate more and more 
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arms, capable of destroying the human race 
more and more efficiently. While at the same 
time speeches are made expressing the need 
for disarmament. 

It is the tragedy of our generation that 
after two world wars the long-drawn-out dis- 
cussions on disarmament are held as though 
we had a choice between war and peace. 
Naturally, everybody is agreed that peace is 
better than war, but the assumption is that 
the choice is there, 

If only the negotiators in Geneva were to 
decide unanimously that there was no such 
choice, it would be a real breakthrough to- 
ward disarmament. Once each of us con- 
vinces himself that war simply cannot exist 
as a means of solving international problems, 
there would be only one path for us to fol- 
low: to destroy all the means of war. 

Since Isaiah spoke of the day when swords 
would be beaten into plowshares, man- 
kind has made revolutionary strides in all 
domains of endeavor, but the sword is still 
in use, and many fields are still untilled for 
lack of the plow. 

Disarmament would indeed be a double 
achievement, for not only would it reduce 
and eventually remove a terrible menace to 
us all, but it would enable vast resources 
to be diverted from military purposes to 
peaceful ends. 

We, the small and new countries, emerg- 
ing into a world of armed camps, suffer two- 
fold. Our immediate aim is rapid develop- 
ment, but since the danger of war still looms 
over every dispute, we are constantly bur- 
dened with defense expenditures to the det- 
riment of our development needs. We, too, 
quickly learn the bitter lesson that those 
who threaten others must be deterred by 
some equilibrium. And let not those whose 
declared policy is to attack their neighbor 
cry out in mock indignation when the latter 
seeks some means of defense. 

My Government rejects war as a means of 
settling disputes. From the day that the 
State of Israel was established, my Govern- 
ment has called for settling all outstanding 
differences by direct negotiations. We do 
not rest content with calling upon the great 
powers to find a way to disarmament, and to 
settle outstanding problems by negotiation 
and conciliation between them; we are pre- 
pared to put this into practice in the dis- 
pute in which we are involved with our 
neighbors. As we have done in the past, we 
call again upon the Arab States to agree to 
complete disarmament with mutual inspec- 
tion, covering all types of weapons, and to 
accept the method of direct negotiation as 
the only means for solving all differences 
between them and Israel. 

We were most interested to find in the 
speeches of many distinguished representa- 
tives the call for direct negotiations as the 
only means for the solution of disputes be- 
tween nations. 

DECOLONIZATION 

It is most gratifying that on the impor- 
tant question of decolonization the words 
spoken from this rostrum find a concrete ex- 
pression. This Assembly has again had the 
privilege of welcoming new member states. 
This, I believe, is not a routine matter to any 
of us. As we stand in awe and wonder be- 
fore each newborn child, so do our hearts 
beat faster when we face peoples who have 
Just made their first steps as free and inde- 
pendent nations. The dignity that they have 
achieved adds to the dignity of all of us. 
The world cannot be free as long as one na- 
tion is dominated by a foreign power. 

It is in this spirit that Israel expresses its 

most cordial welcome to our new members— 
Burundi, Rwanda, Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Tobago, and now Algeria—and wishes them 
well. Many distinguished representatives 
have expressed from this rostrum their wel- 
come to Algeria. In a statement in the Is- 
rael Parliament on June 24, 1962, I said: 

“As we participate in the joy of the na- 
tions now reaching their national and spirit- 
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ual independence, we cannot but touch upon 
the agreement reached at the beginning of 
the year between representatives of France 
and Algeria. When the Evian agreements 
were signed, the Prime Minister sent his 
congratulations to the President of France 
who, through his steadfastness and under- 
standing, became the chief architect of this 
great achlevement. Our feeling of apprecia- 
tion for both sides who conducted the ne- 
gotiations found their expression in various 
documents and declarations of the Govern- 
ment of Israel. I can only say * * * 
that we shall be glad to establish with in- 
dependent Algeria the same beneficial rela- 
tionship as exists between us and other new 
states.” 

May the process of decolonization lead 
quickly to the sovereignty of all the peoples 
of the world; and let us strive that this 
should take place peacefully. It would be 
both immoral and unrealistic to oppose this 
historic trend. 


DISCRIMINATION 


It is now my sad duty to touch on a sub- 
ject with which, when this organization was 
founded, it was thought inconceivable that 
we would have to deal again. The United 
Nations came into existence amidst the ruin 
and destruction of the Second World War. 
Every objective historian, analysing what 
brought about this disaster, must conclude 
that one of its primary causes, if not the 
most important one, was the Nazi racist doc- 
trine. It was this poison, poured into the 
souls and minds of millions of young people, 
that made possible the worst horrors in the 
history of mankind. It was this doctrine 
that made any Individual who was different 
on grounds of creed, race or color, an object 
of humiliation, tyranny and finally of anni- 
hilation, I belong to a people that has been 
ravished by this madness more than any 
other, and is now deeply disturbed by symp- 
toms of a revival of anti-Semitic acts. We 
recognize though that however terrible our 
past ordeal, whatever our present anxieties, 
this is part of a world problem which con- 
cerns Many groups and peoples. The United 
Nations is seized of this problem as a result 
of what took place in the winter of 1959-60 
when in various parts of the world, the horri- 
ble swastika appeared again on Jewish and 
Christian houses of worship, on public in- 
stitutions and private homes of individuals 
of different faiths. I would here stress my 
firm conviction that the reappearance of the 
swastika is not only a matter of concern to 
my people, but a challenge to us all, because 
under its sign the most unspeakable crimes 
were committed against the entire human 
race. There is another aspect of discrimina- 
tion. It is that of a minority that is not 
allowed to give expression to its religious 
and cultural needs and aspirations. This, 
too, we believe, is not in accordance with the 
vision which the founders of this organiza- 
tion had after the Second World War. My 
delegation will have more to say on all 
aspects of discrimination when it is debated 
in the appropriate committees. Racialism 
and discrimination in all its forms, is indi- 
visible, and no one group can be its victims 
without other groups being affected. It is 
discrimination itself which must be attacked 
and eradicated wherever it occurs, against 
whomever it is directed and in whatever 
form, and whether it is based on difference 
of creed, race, or color, 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


I now turn to the region of which Israel 
is a part. There are many that are misled 
by two fallacies regarding the Middle East, 
The first is that it is an Arab region. In 
fact, there are in it more non-Arabs than 
Arabs—Moslems, Christians, and Jews. This 
composite pattern of peoples of various faiths 
and cultures, has always been the pattern of 
the Middle East—each people with its his- 
toric continuity, past, present, and future. 
The second fallacy is that all would be well 
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in that region if it were not for the tension 
between the Arab States and Israel. I would 
be the last to underrate the difficulties and 
dangers which arise from that conflict. But 
this is only one source of tension in a part 
of the world which is unhappily the scene 
of much political instability, economic, and 
social backwardness, rivalry and friction be- 
tween different countries and regimes, and 
the pressures of the cold war. Anyone who 
follows the affairs of the Middle East knows 
that during this last year, the focus of trouble 
in the area has been the bitter struggle 
within the Arab world, which has made of 
the Arab League no longer even a facade of 
unity. 

Israel longs for the day when the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
every single State in the area—Arab or non- 
Arab—will be assured; and when we can all 
concentrate on the welfare of our peoples. 
When I refer to the turmoil in the Arab 
world, it is because we are a Middle Eastern 
country, and therefore affected by all that 
affects the peace of our area, and retards 
its peaceful progress. 

As far as the Israel-Arab dispute itself is 
concerned, it is as well to see clearly what 
is the basic problem. It is the denial by the 
Arab States of Israel’s right to exist. If 
this attitude were to change, and if the Arab 
States and Israel were to discuss their dif- 
ferences at the conference table, in a frank 
and open maner, I am positive that solu- 
tions could be found on all the specific issues. 
Year after year, Israel has come to this 
rostrum with one demand—peace between 
it and its Arab neighbors. May I say here 
that we were grateful to the distinguished 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Ghana when he 
drew our attention again to the important 
statement of President Nkrumah during the 
15th General Assembly in which he called 
for recognition of the political realities in 
the Middle East and for insurance against 
nonaggression. We are entirely in agree- 
ment with that view. 

The Arab denial of Israel's right of exist- 
ence has a direct bearing on the distressing 
refugee problem. We are willing, and al- 
ways have been willing, to discuss with the 
Arab governments what can best be done 
to secure the future of the refugees in the 
light of the political and economic realities 
in the region. 

But a natural solution to the problem is 
frustrated by the Arab dream of destroying 
Israel and openly proclaimed Arab intention 
of using the refugees for this purpose. This 
design has been openly propagated even 
from the rostrum of this Assembly. This 
small spot of land, in which the Jewish 
people have revived their ancient home and 
nationhood, must again be wrested from 
them, and they again be scattered to the four 
corners of the earth, Our neighbors have 
tried to achieve this by various means—open 
or guerrilla warfare, economic boycott, prop- 
aganda, and threats. Negotiation and con- 
cillation are proclaimed from this rostrum 
as the road to solye all other problems in 
the world except this one, which must, ac- 
cording to these spokesmen, be resolved by 
force. For every other nation, they claim 
coexistence practiced in peace; for Israel, 
nonexistence to be achieved by war. 

This doctrine not only runs counter to the 
basic principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Its acceptance strikes at the very roots 
of our organization, The world of today 
is overwhelmed by ideological disputes, in- 
ternational conflicts, and economic contro- 
versies. 

In face of this situation the basic concepts 
of the charter on the eschewing of force, 
on the unremitting search for peace, on in- 
ternational cooperation, on negotiation as 
the means to solve problems, have gained & 
new depth and significance. As long 85 
negotiation is sought, there is hope, Those 
who rule out negotiation in the Middle East, 
those who year after year engage in sterile 
and stereotyped speeches of hostility should 
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know that their attitude is irrelevant to the 
basic theme of the international community 
and can have no echo in an organization 
which has proclaimed peace to be synony- 
mous with human survival, that they are as- 
saulting the foundations of human progress. 

The policy of the Israeli Government has 
been and continues to be peace. It is peace 
not only for the world, but also between us 
and our neighbors. We believe in coexis- 
tence and cooperation everywhere, and we 
shall do everything in our power to achieve 
that end. 

However, as long as Arab belligerency con- 
tinues, Israel will take all necessary measures 
to be capable of protecting itself. Thus it is 
ironical that, when Egypt amasses a fleet of 
heavy bombers, and when President Nasser 
prociaims that his rockets will be able “to hit 
any place south of Beirut” (that is, Israel), 
an Egyptian spokesman should complain 
loudly from this rostrum when Israel is ac- 
quiring missiles which can be used solely for 
protection against attack from the air. 

I do not wish to create the impression that 
Israel, subjected as it is to hostility, is pre- 
occupied only with this somber aspect of its 
existence. Some of you have been to Israel, 
and I venture to believe that you have found 
a people which is developing with enthusiasm 
the long neglected deserts and the rocky 
hills, There is a steady progress in all phases 
of our economy, in the development of our 
educational and scientific institutions. Peo- 
ple who came to our shores, driven either by 
the need for refuge or by the desire to par- 
ticipate in a great endeavor, are not only 
reclaiming a country, but also regaining 
their human dignity. Those who have come 
to us from scores of countries, speaking 
many tongues, share the great revival of our 
Biblical language and our ancient culture. 
We have received these newcomers with love 
and devotion, and they have ceased to be 
destitute refugees and become a constructive, 
vital element in our life. Had the Arab na- 
tions put their minds and energies into de- 
veloping their lands, the refugees who dwell 
in their midst could have been drawn into 
productive life and become a real asset for 
the development of their countries. This is 
what happened in Israel with the more than 
a million refugees, of whom over 600,000 came 
from Arab lands. 

We are happy to note that, despite frustra- 
tions and setbacks, there is a growing con- 
Sciousness in some of the Arab countries, 
that the direction of their energies and 
talents toward constructive endeavor is 
more vital to the welfare of their peoples 
than to te sterile rancor. These 
tendencies should be encouraged by the in- 
ternational community. 

Mr. President, despite all the speeches 
Which we have heard from Arab representa- 
tives we are convinced that for us and for 
Our neighbors the day must come when we 
Shall live in amity and cooperation. Then 
will the entire Middle East become a region 
Where the tens of millions of people will 
dwell in peace, and only then will its eco- 
nomic potentialities and rich cultural herit- 
age achieve fulfillment. This Israel believes, 
<a toward this end we shall devote all our 

orts. 


Beloved Bishop Joseph A. Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the death 
Of Bishop Joseph A. Burke has come as 
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a great shock to all of us in the Buffalo 
diocese and our entire community. He 
was loved and respected by people of 
every faith and creed. 

It was my privilege to know Bishop 
Burke personally over many years. He 
was a great inspiration to all who knew 
him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include two editorials which ex- 
press the sentiments of our community. 
These appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express and the Buffalo Evening News: 
BELOVED BISHOP JOSEPH A. BURKE 


Like a thunderclap out of October's bright 
blue sky, came word here that Buffalo's Cath- 
olic diocesan head, Joseph A. Burke, lay 
dead in Rome. The jarring impact of the 
dispatch was felt by this entire community, 
leaving Catholics shocked and saddened and 
causing people of all faiths to sympathize 
with them in the loss of their bishop. 

Some persons are given to sense death 
nearing them, but if Bishop Burke had any 
such premonition it would not have stayed 
him from undertaking attendance at the 
Ecumenical Council at the call of Rome— 
rather it would have confirmed his resolve 
to go as a concluding acceptance of the 
divine will and of his episcopal responsibility 
to serve his church to his uttermost. In 
any case, he must have sensed the physical 
demands it would make on him at the age 
of 76, climaxing his 50 years in the priest- 
hood and 10 years in the episcopate. As a 
stanch soldier of Christ, he would have been 
wholly willing to die on active duty, just as 
his whole living was preparatory to answer- 
ing his final summons. 

His participation in the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, with its accent on the spread of good 
will among all God-fearing men, was in per- 
fect keeping with the personal motivation of 
his ecclesiastical career. His mind and heart 
were open to all persons and to their aspira- 
tions for doing good in the world by indi- 
vidual or group effort. As a Catholic bishop, 
he was not trailing an ecclesiastical trend 
but was well in pace with it and forehanded 
in appreciating its indicated perspective. A 
bishop in a community is circumstantially 
somewhat of an aloof figure, but the bond 
between Bishop Burke’s episcopal dignity 
and that of his fellow men’s reverence and 
esteem for him was so close that he readily 
identified himself humanly with all. His 
love of children was typical of his personal 
innocence and outgoing character. Cath- 
olics' reference to him as their “beloved 
bishop” was their response to his Christian 
regard for humanity. 

Bishop Burke lived with the crucial bur- 
den of a tremendous responsibility as over- 
seer of the affairs of the eight-county Cath- 
olic diocese. His dedicated direction brought 
about the steadily expanding pattern of 
diocesan institutions, making his executive 
administration second to none in western 
New York in the range and scope of its con- 
tribution to spiritual and humanitarian 
welfare. For his work as guiding head of 
Catholic charities alone, he has made this 
community lastingly indebted to him. For 
a comprehensive coverage of his good deeds, 
one would need to be privileged a glimpse 
into the golden book of the recording angel. 

Buffalo and Erie County deeply mourn his 
departure and long will have him in memory, 
as the story of his life stirs popular recollec- 
tion of human-interest aspects of his per- 
sonality. The first Buffalo-born bishop of 
this diocese, Joseph A. Burke has left his 
distinctive mark on the progressive life of 
the community, together with a legacy of 
rich inspiration. In the classic definition of 
the Good Shepherd, his Catholic flock well 
commemorate him as one who laid down his 
life for his sheep. 
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BisHor BURKE 


The most Reverend Joseph A. Burke was 
justly beloved among people of every faith 
and creed. 

He was uniquely a bishop of Buffalo—the 
first native Buffalonian to head his home 
diocese since its founding more than a cen- 
tury earlier. No Catholic bishop before him 
knew this community so well. None served 
it with deeper faith, greater devotion or 
more abundant good cheer. 

He spent many years as a parish priest in 
small and large churches before becoming 
auxiliary bishop in 1943. In that post he 
shared the burdens of two of his predeces- 
sors—one later to become a cardinal—with 
characteristic energy, dedication, and skill. 

The present vigor of the eight-county 
Buffalo diocese bespeaks the excellence of 
Bishop Burke’s own administration as spirit- 
ual father to almost 900,000 Catholics during 
the past decade. 

He conceived and built the diocese’s first 
major seminary. He greatly expanded its 
school program and built a total of five con- 
valescent homes and homes for the aging. 
He opened nine suburban parishes and in- 
tensified rural mission work. He enlarged 
church programs in many fields, including 
youth, family life, and labor-management 
relations. Under his direction, che first ma- 
jor census in diocesan history was accom- 
plished. 

In the community at large, Bishop Burke 
demonstrated his vital lifelong concern for 
the general welfare by taking part whole- 
heartedly in good works of every description. 
His splendid contributions to interfaith 
amity and brotherhood exemplified Buffalo’s 
finest traditions as a city of good neighbors. 

When thousands of persons joined last 
summer in honoring him upon his 50th an- 
niversary as a priest and 10th anniversary 
as bishop it was a sincere and moving trib- 
ute to one who had won universal esteem as 
a religious leader of wisdom, compassion, hu- 
mility, and personal warmth. 

In his last days Bishop Burke knew the - 
deep satisfaction of taking part in an 
epochal event in the august councils of his 
church, in the city that was his spiritual 
home. In his death, his church has lost an 
outstanding prelate and his community and 
Nation a faithful citizen. 


The Community Development Foundation 
Methods and Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, and because of the 
considerable interest expressed as a result 
of my recent remarks concerning the 
Community Development Foundation, I 
am led to supplement those remarks with 
a more detailed examination of the 
methods used by this distinguished orga- 
nization and the results produced by 
those methods during the past year. I 
do this primarily because those methods 
are so successful—a combination of 
tested community development principles 
and a sincere humanitarian concern. 
They represent an expression of the basic 
good will of the American people for 
those individuals, communities, and na- 
tions who are struggling to create for 
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themselves an existence where love of 
freedom, individual enterprise, and na- 
tional good can be welded into a potent 
weapon for the establishment of world 
peace. 

In describing the working methods 
used by the Community Development 
Foundation, I am drawing upon a talk 
given by Mrs. Theodora Pantos, the 
foundation’s fleld director of its Greek 
program—a talk delivered at the 
Regional Conference for Community De- 
velopment held at Chalkis, on the island 
of Euboea under the auspices of the 
Royal National Foundation of Greece. 
It was attended by representatives from 
the Nomoi of Attica, Phokis, Cyclades, 
Samos, Euboea, and Boetia. Mrs. 
Pantos, incidentally, has been the recip- 
ient of an award of the Second Order of 
Merit by the Greek Ministry of Welfare 
under royal edict for her work on behalf 
of Greek children and communities 
through the foundation. 

While Mrs. Pantos was speaking for 
the program in Greece, her description 
of the methods and goal of the founda- 
tion are just as accurate for the pro- 
grams of the foundation in Lebanon, 
France, Korea, among the American 
Indians, or in the southern Appalachian 
Mountain regions of the United States, 
as well as in all other areas where the 
foundation is striving to inculcate new 
hope, new determination, and new com- 
petence in the hearts and minds of 
people who have long suffered from 
chronic poverty and despair. 

She points out that long before the 
term “community development” became 
part of a scientific phraseology, there 
were many people who were practicing 
its principles. ‘The village schoolmaster 
in the isolated community, who used to 
sit in the village square and talk to the 
people over a cup of coffee, instilling in 
them enthusiasm for acting together to 
build a school or to bring water down 
from the hills; firing them with the de- 
termination to roll up their sleeves, pick 
up their shovels and go to work to im- 
prove conditions for themselves and their 
children, was doing community develop- 
ment, The priest who talked with the 
mothers of the village, advising them on 
their problems, telling them how they 
could keep their homes clean and care 
for their children, was doing the same. 
As Mrs, Pantos said: 

Anyone who loved people and came in 
contact with them in an effort to help them, 
did community development * * * for the 
basic rule for anyone who wants to work in 
this field is a love of people. He must let 
the village people know that he loves them 
and in this way win their confidence so that 
he can help them. 


Often the first visits to a village by the 
community development worker seem 
unproductive of interest or results, 
though miracles do happen. With pa- 
tience, however, even the sleepiest or 
most apathetic village can be aroused to 
face realities, and once the first step is 
taken and a first project proves success- 
ful, the resultant pride of accomplish- 
ment triggers a desire for further efforts, 

As the foundation’s French field direc- 
tor wrote in her 1962 annual report: 
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In 1956 I walked through the villages, the 
Silent deserted villages. No friendly atti- 
tude, no gesture of welcome from an entirley 
shut up population. I was the stranger. 
All the trouble came from that. What right 
had I to enter their village? But in 1962 
friends in every village. Villages with com- 
munity development projects successfully 
completed. New villages and new projects 
continually: 35 a year ago; 48 this year; 48 
villages with 69 projects. Many others walt- 
ing for a visit, having submitted a project 
and asked to be included in our program. 


The stronger a village gets through its 
own efforts, the less often it is visited by 
the community development worker. 
The better the work that is done, the less 
credit will he take for himself, for the 
worker who has done real community de- 
velopment is the one who visits a village 
and leaves with the people the knowledge 
that they themselves built the school, 
carved out the road, brought water into 
the village, repaired their homes, ac- 
quired new livestock, planted new and 
better orchards. Thus, with renewed 
confidence in themselves, they will go 
forward toward the consummation of 
their dream: the establishment of secu- 
rity for themselves and their children. 

This is how the foundation starts its 
work. A road, a well, a better crop, a 
school, improved strains of livestock; in 
other words, a dream in the mind of a 
family or a community. A dream that 
would remain only a dream and eventu- 
ally die, were it not for the spark of life 
poured into that dream by dedicated 
workers, backed by technical skill, hu- 
manitarian understanding, and the sup- 
port of thousands of individuals and 
groups from every corner of America; 
in other words, the cooperative effort 
that the community development foun- 
dation represents. 

And what does it accomplish? I am 
going to give you concrete examples, ex- 
amples taken from the reports by the 
foundation’s field offices at the end of 
the 1961-62 fiscal year, so that my dis- 
tinguished colleagues may judge for 
themselves as to whether or not the 
foundation's methods are a powerful 
weapon for making friends for America 
and furthering the cause of peace and 
international understanding. 

In Greece, not only were 29 new vil- 
lage projects initiated, but the founda- 
tion was also able to expand its program 
into a new area, the Nomos of Phokis, 
and at the request of local government 
authorities, initial steps were taken for 
further expansion in another three 
areas. At present, therefore, its village 
self-help program is operating success- 
fully in seven areas: Attica, Levadia, 
Euboea, Corinth, Thesprotia, Phokis, 
with expected expansion into Nafpaktos, 
Agrinion, and the island of Corfu. 

The projects are many and varied, 
running from improvements in play- 
grounds, road and bridge building, wa- 
ter supply projects, and projects for the 
introduction of new and improved 
strains of livestock or new species of 
fruit trees. 

By means of piayground and other 
school-centered projects, the founda- 
tion has assisted the village people to 
create better educational facilities for 
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their children, turning bare buildings 
into schools where children can receive 
an elementary education under decent 
and healthful conditions; where they 
will have access to at least a rudimen- 
tary library, with a few maps and 
charts, and so forth. Water supply 
projects enable parents to bring in an 
adequate supply of drinking water that 
will protect their children’s health from 
possible contamination of wells where 
both people and animals formerly drank 
from a common source. More plentiful 
water lightens the task of the house- 
wives, enabling them to keep their homes 
clean more easily, giving them more 
time for their children and husbands. 

Road and bridge building makes rural 
areas more accessible to markets, opens 
up more land for cultivation, lessens the 
cost of transportation of farm products 
or fertilizer. Improved breeds of animals 
and better species of trees make possible 
increased incomes in areas where the 
average per capita income is as low as $60 
per year. This supplemented income in 
cash and kind enables parents to provide 
better diets and more adequate clothing 
for their children, to say nothing of the 
luxury of a high school education in 
many cases, 

A total of only $3,682.03 was given out 
in Greece by the foundation in grants for 
village self-help projects, against which 
32,395 days of man labor was contributed 
by the villagers. At $2 per day, the value 
of this labor would be $64,790; in other 
words, the recipients of the benefit con- 
tributed labor valued at over 17 times the 
amount made available by the founda- 
tion. 

In Korea, with its large but impover- 
ished population, 116 new community de- 
velopment projects have been initiated 
by the foundation during the past year. 
The majority of those projects are con- 
cerned with agriculture and land re- 
clamation and with dam and irrigation 
facilities. Water is Korea's biggest prob- 
lem—either too much water during the 
flood season, or not enough, during the 
growing season. Thus projects for build- 
ing dams to conserve water and drainage 
projects to reclaim land that has been 
flooded are given priority by most villages 
which are dependent upon the staple 
food—rice. In Mok Ri, for instance, a 
dam makes possible a reservoir and the 
draining of acreage for rice paddies. A 
grant of $320 was made to this village of 
87 families. The villagers pledged 4,500 
days of work on the dam and $500 worth 
of materials. In the next 5 years, the 
anticipated annual gain is $29,500. 

During the Korean war, ruthless cut- 
ting of forests created erosion and flood 
problems. Working under foundation 
guidance, villagers have set out more 
than 35,000 pine seedlings and 25,000 
young. chestnut trees. The seedlings 
were furnished by the South Korean 
Government, while foundation grants 
paid for fertilizer, and foundation coun- 
selors provided the guidance and encour- 
agement as well as motivating the people 
to work together. 

Last fall, a miserable village of 320 
refugee families huddled wretchedly in 
a suburb of Taejon, Korea, named Dai 
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Hwa Ri. Since they had not only lost 
their dwellings but also their means of 
livelihood, they could not build new 
homes until a miracle happened. They 
had been living in miserable shacks built 
of broken pieces of board and wornout 
straw matting. The foundation consult- 
ant in Korea reported: 

We inspired the people to contribute their 
labor and they began building two decent 
model homes. The construction took about 
2 weeks and the total cost of each house 
was about $80. When the people realized 
how much they could accomplish by working 
together, they embarked upon the project of 
building 24 more homes, Help was given 
them by the foundation and by Korean 
World Church Service as a joint endeavor. 


So enthusiastically and hard did the 
people work that the 24 model homes 
were actually completed in only 8 days. 
To the people of Dai Hwa Ri, it was a 
miracle, but in actuality, it was the result 
of two organizations encouraging the 
people to work for community develop- 
ment. 

In France, I have already mentioned 
the 48 new villages with 69 projects. 
These cover many different types of 
plans: community centers like the one 
in Molene where the fishermen gave 6,000 
hours of work, setting up the center, 
installing electricity, organizing educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. One 
of the present projects in Brittany on the 
Finistere coast is that of Auberlac’h, 
which will benefit 2,000 people. It was 
started but recently, but promises to be 
of great value to the whole fishing com- 
munity. It will keep the fishermen away 
from the cafes and serve as a meeting 
place where they can telephone the fish- 
mongers, discuss prices and sales of their 
fish. There will be storage facilities for 
fishing equipment; lectures can be held 
and a library established. Thus it will 
benefit, not only the fishermen, but also 
their wives and children. 

Once again, there is the problem of 
water for the housewives, for the cattle. 
There have been 14 water or shower proj- 
ects this year. Started by the people of 
Coet-Bugat and Pourmabon, who were 
the first to carry out a water project, they 
were followed by the surrounding vil- 
lages which, as the men said, “had not 
realized that a community project would 
have allowed this, or we would have done 
it many years ago.” Now there are no 
more heavy pails of water to be carried 
Over and over again from the distant 
fountain; no more endless hours spent 
to take the cows to drink from a far-off 
Stream. As the field director said: 

Uniesa you have seen the strain of the 
Overtired women, you cannot realize the joy 
and excitement caused in a village when a 
Water project is completed and a tap can be 
turned for water. 


One of the most interesting projects 
is one that involved three families, total- 
ing eight children, in the Pourmabon 
area, who joined together in a large 
Guinea hen farm. Started in January 
1961, by the end of the year the net profit 
Was $388, to be split between the three 
families. The farmers agreed that this 
Profit was more than could be carned 
Working all year in their fields. Because 
the hens were so well cared for, the mer- 
Chant with whom they had their sales 
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contract asked the leader of the families, 
Mr. Marivan, to start a breeding project. 
Mr. Marivan is now in charge of 450 
guinea hens which are expected to pro- 
duce 45,000 eggs during the year, while 
additional personnel have been employed 
to handle the collection and shipment of 
the eggs. Other farmers in the area, 
stimulated by this successful example, 
are now planning similar projects. 

In Lebanon, the program of the foun- 
dation is receiving increasing support 
from the Government. In many re- 
spects, rural Lebanon is still highly un- 
derdeveloped. Four consecutive drought 
seasons have left many villages with an 
insufficient water supply. Electricity and 
running water are scarce. Asphalt roads 
are almost nonexistent, which makes it 
extremely costly for the people to get 
their produce to the markets. Schools 
are not found in every village and those 
that do exist, rarely have more than the 
first four elementary grades. Children 
desiring further elementary or second- 
ary education must walk daily to and 
from neighboring towns, no matter what 
the weather. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the villagers have welcomed 
the foundation’s program as a rare Op- 
portunity to improve their conditions. 
Increasingly, also, they are realizing that 
they can help themselves much more ef- 
fectively than any external agency or 
organization. It is this spirit that the 
foundation fosters, for its eventual hope 
is that it will be unneeded by the vil- 
lagers. . 

During the past year, with foundation 
counseling and assistance, the villagers 
initiated 17 community self-help proj- 
ects. Of these, 10 were undertaken by a 
joint foundation-Government program, 
while the remaining 7 were under foun- 
dation guidance alone. This brought the 
total number of projects since the incep- 
tion of the foundation program in Leb- 
anon in 1957 to 112 projects in 51 vil- 
lages. 

The 7 projects under the regular foun- 
dation program benefited 429 children 
and 815 adults. On the joint program 
set up between the foundation and the 
Social Development of the Lebanese 


Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, the - 


10 projects initiated benefited 1,466 chil- 
dren and 2,954 adults. Every dollar con- 
tributed by the foundation was matched 
with $2 from the Lebanese Government 
and at least $7 from the villagers them- 
selves, either in cash, labor, or materials 
and supplies. It is indeed indicative of 
the esteem felt for the foundation's pro- 
gram, to hear a Government official 
state: 

The foundation is the only organization 
to which the Government delegates the au- 
thority to make direct payments to the bene- 
ficiaries. For all other organizations, the 
Government accountant makes such pay- 
ments. 


It is therefore not strange that the 
Lebanese Government will increase its 
contribution from $3,333 last year to 
$15,000 this coming year for the purpose 
of reaching and encouraging a greater 
number of families and communities to 
help themselves. 

An illustration of one of the school 
projects was that initiated in Al-Rihan. 
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In the past, the Rihanians have built 3 
classrooms, but the rooms have become 
overcrowded with the 130 students of 
both sexes in the 5 lower elementary 
grades. They were firmly resolved to 
solve this difficulty and provide a higher 
level of elementary education for their 
children. The foundation and the Gov- 
ernment made them a grant of $433 and 
this was matched by a value of $1,330 
worth of labor and materials from the 
villagers. The result: Four additional 
classrooms have been built. The Gov- 
ernment was so impressed that the next 
higher elementary grade has been started 
with plans for additional grades in the 
future. The 130 children are receiving 
the benefits and the village folk have de- 
veloped so much confidence in their own 
ability to meet the problem that they are 
eager to embark on the project of build- 
ing four more classrooms. 

The village of Kfar Dabach lacked a 
clean and sufficient supply of drinking 
water. The present spring is polluted 
due to rain water seepage carrying 
human and animal sewage, with the 
result that outbreaks of disease were 
frequent. With a CDF-Government 
grant of $383, the villagers are digging a 
new well which will be made properly 
sanitary. The entire village of 175 chil- 
dren and 225 adults will have an ample 
and unpolluted source of water. 

The foundation’s program in the 
United States has been long established 
and consistently effective. By working 
out self-help projects with American 
Indian tribes on Southwestern reserva- 
tions, the dignity of the tribes is pro- 
tected and the well-being of the children 
advanced. During the past year, 6 
Indian tribes undertook 22 self-help 
projects, while 23 other projects were 
continued from former years. 

On Apache reservations, women were 
taught health practices which they used 
and shared so effectively that participa- 
tion in health programs increased several 
hundred percent. Other Apaches en- 
gaged in craft programs and have de- 
veloped ever increasing facilities for 
marketing their handiwork. Teenage 
boys and girls who hitherto had pre- 
sented a problem because of the dissatis- 
faction and restlessness of youth, have 
been given an expression for their energy 
and a stimulus to their initiative through 
projects for home repair and land clear- 
ance. By working together and enjoying 
the fruits of their efforts, their enthu- 
siasm has been reflected in increased 
ambition and school attendance. 

One of the most interesting projects 
was that of the Papago girl hospital 
workers who call themselves the Candy 
Stripers. Through their service as aids 
in the reservation hospital, these teen- 
agers are being educated in health, re- 
sponsibility and the concept of service to 
their own people. Even more important, 
each member has been able to carry her 
new knowledge into her own home—a 
most important factor on a reservation 
where approximately 50 percent of the 
people are unable to read and 40 percent 
cannot speak English. A public health 
community worker has stated that of all 
the projects on the Papago Reservation, 
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that of the Candy Striper is the most 
valuable. 

The Colorado River Reservation has 
undertaken projects to renovate build- 
ings that now serye as a community cen- 
ter for tribal meetings and industries, 
A large library was established. Camp- 
ing facilities and a golf course were de- 
veloped to increase tribal income through 
tourism. 

Especially interesting was an 8-week 
summer day camp for 42 teenagers at 
which they received vocational training. 
Each camper pledged 100 hours of labor 
and their work included plastering and 
painting walls, repairing windows, laying 
an adobe wall and apprenticeship in 
learning clothes repair, furniture up- 
holstery, and craft production. There 
were daily recreational activities, educa- 
tional classes in good grooming, nursing, 
and cooking for the girls, and field trips 
for all. The camp provided not only 
training and vocational preparation as 
well as education and recreation, but 
also provided each camper with funds to 
meet return-to-school expenses. The 
reservation received a minimum of 4,200 

| hours of labor on community improve- 
ment. 

A clear pattern of decreasing founda- 
| tion aid emerges as tribal groups assume 
greater responsibility in project man- 
| agement as a result of experience gained. 
| For example: In 1959, the San Carlos 
| Boys’ Camp required a grant of $3,000. 
| In 1962, only $200 was required to assure 

the success of this year’s undertaking. 
| An increasing use of young adult par- 

ticipation in community efforts has been 

effective on the Colorado River, San 

Carlos Apache, Pima, Papago, Jemez, 
and Zia Reservations. This has con- 
i tributed to the maturity of the young 
| people and given a new impetus to com- 
ı munity development projects. 

One of the most significant new proj- 
ects inaugurated by the foundation in 
its domestic program is the Southern 
Mountain Self-Help Scholarship Fund 
for teenagers in the mountain areas of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Until recently, a high school education 
was not generally available for many 
children. The primitive rural elemen- 
tary school supplied the only education 
many mountain children could hope to 
attain. Today, centralized schools are 
being built throughout the area. 


For the first time in mountain history, 
young men and women can receive train- 
ing which should enable them to become 
self-supporting in their own communi- 
ties. This, however, does not mean that 
high school is automatically obtainable. 
Too many of the mountain young people 
cannot afford the clothing, the school 
Supplies and the necessary spending 
money that enables them to go on with 
their education. Their parents are too 
poor to help. Though the foundation's 
plan, boys and girls whose scholastic 
ability, economic need and the presenta- 
tion of a plan for service to their school 
or community make them eligible for 
help, are given a scholarship to help them 
stay in school. In an arca where more 
than a third of the young people from 
16 to 17 are forced to drop out of school, 
this program is demonstrably valuable, 
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In the rural elementary schools, the 
foundation provides funds and encour- 
agement to communities and teachers 
for installing electricity, painting and 
repair of buildings, clearing ground for 
playgrounds and providing equipment, 
installing indoor toilets and lunch 
kitchens where the children may be 
served hot lunches and thus become eli- 
gible for Federal aid. Typical of this 
kind of project is the Decoy School in a 
remote area of Kentucky. The 2-room 
schoolhouse had an enrollment of 38 
students in all 8 grades. The parents 
and community installed running water 
for the school, started a library, initiated 
a sewing project and a 4-H Club, put a 
foundation under the school, built a 
basement and installed a central heating 
system, In addition, a rug-weaving 
project was started to raise funds for 
other improvements they plan for next 
year. 

During the past year, 198 sponsored 
self-help projects were completed in 135 
communities, spanning 55 counties. 


From this panoramic picture of the 
Community Development Foundation 
achievements during the past year, I be- 
lieve I can truthfully say, and be joined 
by my distinguished colleagues, that here 
is a private, nonprofit, nonsectarian and 
nonpolitical organization that is most 
truly representative of what its execu- 
tive director, Mr. Glen Leet, calls “The 
practice of philanthropy in the space 
age.” He states an inspiring premise 
when he says: 

This is a time that calls for a creative and 
imaginative approach to the concept of 
philanthropy. Science and technocracy have 
made miraculous strides in pioneering the 
unexplored realms of outer space. But we 
who are striving to seek within the “inner” 
space of the human heart and mind, cannot 
be content with a pedestrian approach to 
the chronic problems that hold man back 
from the enjoyment of his heritage. There 
are galaxies and constellations still to be 
discovered in this realm of the Inner space of 
thought. The extension of our knowledge of 
humanity and its needs is eyen more import- 
ant to the future of the world than is ad- 
vancement in terms of the physical aspects of 
outer space * * the conquest of outer 
space will bring only an extension of the 
present mundane problems and fears until 
men can learn to lve together in a climate 
of peace based upon mutual understanding 
and respect. 


The Community Development Founda- 
tion is located at the United Nations 
Plaza at 46th Strect, New York, N.Y. 


Résumé of Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 87th Congress, 
To Be Printed as a Committee Print 
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or 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 
J OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 


the Joint Committee on Printing, the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 


November 2 


Fisheries elects to report its résumé of 
activities during the 87th Congress by 
means of a committee print rather than 
by insertion in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The résumé is in preparation, 
and will be ready for distribution to 
interested persons in the very near 
future. 


The Prisoner’s Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 11, 1960, issue of Life magazine. 

All advocates of justice must examine 
the case of the “Birdman of Alcatraz” in 
the dispassionate manner suggested by 
Paul O'Neil: his crimes are not the issue. 
His punishment for those crimes is what 
we must be concerned with. 

The article follows: 


Propicious INTELLECT IN So.rrary—Inm- 
PENITENT KILLER ROBERT Stroup, WHo Is 
FAMED FOR BIRD TREATISE, SEES New HOPE 
FOR FREEDOM 


(By Paul O'Neil) 


In Federal penitentiaries, as in those little 
cellblocks of circumstance in which we all 
serve time, most men conclude that conform- 
ity is synonymous with commonsense. The 
man who stoops to survive is encouraged by 
a world which offers rewards to stoolpigeons 
and asks only that a convict stay quietly be- 
hind his bars. If defiance in adversity is the 
final, ennobling duty of the human spirit, , 
there are few noble souls in prison—or few, 
at any rate, who do not finally surrender, dle, 
or lose their minds under the thud of the 
long gray years. 

Here is the story of Robert Stroud—im- 
penitent killer, convict, scholar, scientist, 
nonconformist—who has survived on his own 
terms. 

Few humans in any age have been held in 
prison as long as Stroud, who has now spent 
more than 50 years continuously behind 
walls, all but a few months of those years 
in tough, heavily guarded institutions— 
McNeil Island, Leavenworth, and Alcatraz. 
It is doubtful that anyone, since the Man in 
the Iron Mask, has lived out his life in the 
kind of Isolation which Stroud has survived. 
Forty-three of those fifty gray years have 
been spent in solitary confinement (or “ad- 
ministrative segregation,” as the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons prefers to call it) during 
which he has eaten alone in his cell, has 
never mingled with the prison population 
and has been dented, for years on end, the 
privileges of the prison exercise yard. He has 
become, as a result, a sort of Invisible man. 
All but a few who remember him as a strip- 
ling of 19 in 1909—the year he went to 
prison—are dend. For the last 18 ycars he 
has been allowed only one regular visitor, a 
brother. Except for two lawyers no other 
callers have been permitted to sce him. His 
correspondence is limited and, as with all 
prisoners, his mail is censored. 

Stroud has not spent his decades in prison 
without reason. He has killed two men: A 
bartender named Charlie Dahmer, whom he 
shot in Juneau, Alaska, in 1009, and a prison 
guard named Andrew F. Turner, whom he 
stabbed to death at Leavenworth Poni- 
tentiary in 1916, He has lived his life in 
solitary as specific punishment for killing the 
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guard. When he knifed Turner, Stroud 
struck at the very basis of the penal system— 
the harsh discipline by which herds of bored, 
resentful and sometimes desperate men are 
controlled in overcrowded penitentiaries. 
After falling in three attempts to get him 
hanged, both the Attorney General of the 
United States and prison officialdom re- 
solyed that he should live the rest of his days 
as an object lesson to other recalcitrant con- 
viets. 

Time and rigorous censorship of the Stroud 
case makes it extremely difficult to weigh his 
crimes. One can only plow through old trial 
records, old letters, and faded newspaper 
clippings in an attempt to decide whether 
they were committed under extreme provoca- 
tion (as Stroud claims) or were (as the Gov- 
ernment insists) simply exercises of cold, 
premeditated vengeance. Time, however, 
has not altered the prison bureau's attitude 
toward Stroud. The average life sentence 
runs but 10 years, and even so controversial 
& murderer as Nathan Leopold was freed 
after 34 years. But though Stroud has en- 
gaged in surprising feats of self-rehabilita- 
tion, it seems doubtful that the Government 
will ever voluntarily set him free. 


AN IRON STOICISM 


Stroud has never begged for quarter and 
has never expressed the slightest contri- 
tion for his crimes. He has borne a wasting 
disease and the endless indignities of prison 
routine with iron stoicism. He has not 
Taised a hand to another man since 1916 and 
has devoted himself for 40 years to the pas- 
slonate development and exercise of a re- 
markable intellect. Since the publication 5 
Years ago of Thomas E. Gaddis’ study of the 
Stroud case, “Birdman of Alcatraz,” thou- 
sands of people have written from all over 
the world to applaud both his courage and 
his accomplishments. The most noted of 
his achievements is Stroud's Digest of the 
Diseases of Birds," which he wrote after 20 
years of study and experiment with canaries 
in his cell at Leavenworth, and which is the 
most authoritative and comprehensive work 
On this subject ever published. But though 
he became eligible for parole in 1937, and 
though his case has been reviewed 23 times 
in the last 23 years, there has never been any 
Suggestion that the Federal Board of Parole 
has ever seriously considered his release. 

Stroud maintains that he could have been 
Out of here years ago if he had ever stooped 
to bootlicking. But he would seem, liter- 
ally, to prefer death. “I am neither a moron 
noria sycophant, the only types they con- 
ceive worthy,” he wrote in one letter, “but a 
man of strong character, who in 50 years 
has not been broken and who cannot be bro- 
Ken. I am still Prometheus, and I can en- 
dure to the end if necessary.” Stroud, the 
Stir-wise old con, has lived with prison reg- 
ulations for half a lifetime, but Stroud the 
Gefiant individualist has engaged, decade 
after decade, in a remorseless contest of wills 
With the Director of the Federal Bureau of 

ns, James V. Bennett. 

Stroud has never ceased trying to use pub- 
lic opinion to wring concessions from his 
Jallers. He has got his name into the news- 
Papers with embarrassing frequency and has 
Managed, at times, to outwit and defeat the 
Whole U.S. prison system. Most of his tri- 
umphs have been short lived, but his impulse 
to dominate rather than be dominated has 
remained unquenched. Bennett has been 
forced for 30 long years to deal with Stroud’s 
Complaints, to answer letters from irate bird 
Overs (“Bird brains! Bird brains!“ he some- 
times exclnims), to endure interrogation 

Tom the press and to compose letters to 

Hgresemen and Senators about the man 
Who raised the canaries in his cell, One is 

Polled to wonder whether Stroud has not, 
bon the wenpon of his terrible endurance, 

NAicted some subtle and nagging wound in 
€ heart of his jailer during his endless, 
Ne-sided struggle. 
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Bennett, an assured, pleasant lawyer of 65, 
is sometimes hailed as the most enlightened 
penologist in US. history. He is, without 
question, the most successful of the prison 
reformers, an able administrator who has 
utilized techniques and ideas which earlier 
and less practical penal theorists were in- 
capable of putting into practice. He has not 
only molded the Federal prison system into 
the image of the new penology, which pro- 
poses to classify and rehabilitate rather than 
punish criminals, but has set a powerful ex- 
ample for the State prisons to follow. He is, 
by all accounts, a decent and honorable man. 
But his handling of the Stroud case and his 
reactions to Stroud himself raise questions 
indeed, when viewed against this solid back- 
ground of balance of achievement. 

Bennett refuses to allow anyone access to 
the Bureau's records of the case, refuses to 
discuss it for publication, or to allow any em- 
ployee of the Federal system to do so. Above 
all, he refuses to allow any contact with 
Stroud, although he will disparage the old 
prisoner at length once he has exacted the 
protection of a no-quotation agreement. He 
does his level best to prevent publication of 
anything concerning Stroud, and often suc- 
ceeds, (Simultaneously, although he holds 
that the Bureau's files are confidential, he 
offers every cooperation on stories or pictures 
about more interesting convicts.) Bennett 
maintains, in justification, that he is duty 
bound to take this attitude toward a trouble- 
maker like Stroud out of simple justice to 
the majority of 22,000 Federal prisoners who 
have vanished behind walls without a trace. 
But he also refuses to discuss his own im- 
portant part in the Stroud case. It would 
be impossible to describe it, in fact, if he had 
not left behind him, over the years, unquali- 
fied statements about the old prisoner which 
a patient reporter can collect and, in good 
conscience, use. 

Bennett's most recent suppression of the 
Stroud story occurred in 1958 in Los An- 
geles when he dissuaded executives of 20th 
Century-Fox from doing a motion picture 
which was to have been based on Gaddis’ 
book and which might have yielded Stroud 
the first important money of his life. Ben- 
nett was frank to say that he had done 
everything he could to prevent the New York 
publishing firm of Random House from 
bringing out the book. He warned the Fox 
people “for their own good” that they should 
not risk the movie since they did not know 
the truth as he knew it. He insisted, with- 
out specifying, that the Gaddis book was “a 
pack of lies” and denied the company access 
to any Federal prison, although offering to 
cooperate on some more suitable picture. 

When Producer Jack asked his 
opinion of Stroud’s intellect, Bennett an- 
swered, “I find him rather dull. Oh, he's 
cunning.” When questioned about Stroud's 
accomplishments, he said, “He amused him- 
self with those canaries." When the worried 
moviemakers felt impelled to check on 
Stroud’s sanity (Bennett has refused to re- 
lease a report on Stroud made by famed 
Psychiatrist Karl Menninger after an ex- 
tended interview with the prisoner one day 
at Alcatraz), he replied, The old man is not 
psychotic but he is getting senile.” 

But little about the Stroud case—or what 
is visible of the Stroud case—ts really quite 
as black and white as this might make it 
sound. Unquestionably Stroud has been a 
difficult and troublesome prisoner, He is 
also one of the most cantankerous old men 
alive in the world today. He insists, for in- 
stance, that parole would violate his right to 
free and unconditional pardon and has 
sworn to refuse it if it is ever offered to him, 
although he is now 70 and the marks of 
prison lie heavily on him. 

Stroud ts a tall (6 feet 3 inches), bald and 
emaciated being who wears old-fashioned 
steel spectacles. He suffers from a chronic 
kidney ailment and a type of arteriosclerosis 
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which causes him pain in his hands and feet. 
He reads Cicero and Baudelaire in the orig- 
inal Latin and French, but he speaks with an 
old lag's defensive caution—softly, and with 
no perceptible movement of the lips. At Al- 
catraz he formed the habit of grasping his 
barred door while talking, and rocking him- 
self endiesly back and forth like a bemused 
zoo chimp. He is a food faddist who believes 
that meat, fish and vegetables should all be 
eaten raw and is convinced that the two 
greatest killers of all time are “the milk cow 
and the cockstove.“ But neither his ego, 
illnesses nor eccentricities have prevented 
his viewing himself with merciless detach- 
ment. 

“I do not want you to get the idea that 
Stroud is in any sense a hero or a genius,” 
he wrote as guidance at the time 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox was planning its picture about him. 
“He is neither. He is an unfortunate human 
being who got off in life on the wrong foot, 
almost from birth; a criminal, a murderer, a 
man who has done many evil, shameful, and 
terrible things and has suffered terrible 
punishments, He is a pronounced egotist. 
The one outstanding thing about him is that 
he has been a fighter from the day of his 
birth. He has always fought against heart- 
breaking odds and without the advantages of 
preparation for the battle of life. So, though 
Stroud is as devoid of conventional morals 
as a chicken is of teeth, his story contains 
one great moral lesson. Man can die, but 
he can never be a slave until he himself ac- 
cepts slavery.” 

This is not to say, however, that Stroud 
blames himself for his crimes. He is con- 
vinced that his nature was distorted in 
childhood by a warping and unnatural pos- 
sessiveness on the part of his mother, Eliza- 
beth, and that the “evil, shameful, and ter- 
rible” things he did were inevitable “since 
no God ever made a man to be a coward.” 
As a boy in Seattle, he was withdrawn and 
quiet and had an obsessive compassion for 
weaker creatures—his little brother Mare, 
stray dogs and cats. But he also had an 
instinct for violence. At the age of 10 when 
his father knocked him down, “I came up 
out of the dirt with a rock in each hand. 
The first one hit him in the chest hard 
enough to break two ribs. He treated me 
with respect after that.” 


A RIVAL'S ULTIMATUM 


At 13 he ran away from home, turned hobo 
and eventually made his way to Alaska. At 
age 18—tough, gangling, ignorant, re- 
pressed—he met Kitty O'Brien, a full-fieshed, 
shopworn saloon hustler of 36. Kitty took 
him in, nursed him through an attack of 
pneumonia, and shared her bed and earnings 
with him. Then, one cold night in 1909, 
@ man named Charlie Dahmer announced 
that he was replacing Stroud in Kitty's 
scheme of life. Dahmer, a Russian-born 
rough-and-tumble fighter of note, also gave 
her a savage beating to dissuade her from 
any sentimental reservations. 

“Kill him.“ said Kitty when Stroud came 
back to their furnished room. Charlie 
Dahmer's fate—and Stroud’s—was sealed in 
that moment. Stroud stared at Kitty's 
blackened eyes, reached into a drawer in 
which she kept a 38-caliber pistol, walked 
down the street, and bought a box of car- 
tridges. Dahmer's shack was empty. Stroud 
waited inside, and when Dahmer got home, 
Stroud shot him dead. Then he walked to 
the U.S. marshal’s office and turned himself 
in. To save Kitty standing trial as his ac- 
complice, he pleaded guilty to manslaughter. 

From my sixth year,“ Stroud has written, 
“I have never had any fear of death, probably 
because most of my life has been so miser- 
able.” But if freedom was misery, McNeil Is- 
land near Tacoma was worse. Prisoners wore 
Stripes, the silence system (no talking at 
meals or at work) was enforced, and inmates 
were often handcuffed to their cell doors as 
punishment. Stroud had expected a light 
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sentence but had got the maximum term 
allowed by statute: 12 years. He was a 
recalcitrant and bitter prisoner. When a 
stool pigeon reported him for stealing food, 
he jammed a kitchen knife into the man, 
lost his chance of parole, and was shipped 
off to Leavenworth, the “tough joint” on the 
Kansas prairie. 

Leavenworth’s knife-packing prisoners 
lived by a jungle law of their own. Its 
guards enforced a harsh but uneasy dis- 
cipline by recourse to “snitches,” the hole.“ 
the 25-pound ball and chain, and hardwood 
clubs which were mandatory equipment on 
duty. Stroud endured the dismal prison 
routine, endless meals of “Billygoat stew,” 
and the painful beginnings of Bright's disease 
without complaint, although he wrote 
“mother darling” that he thought of “ending 
it all.’ But on Saturday, March 25, 1916— 
7 years after he began his sentence—he came 
back to his cell and found something which 
made his “breast chock up with emotion.” 
It was a basket of fruit from his brother 
Marc, who had come all the way from Alaska 
to see him and had been turned away be- 
cause of a ban on weekend visitors. 

Mare proposed to call again in a few days. 
Stroud, nevertheless, burned with resent- 
ment, and that night a supper he muttered 
indignantly to the man beside him. This 
was g clear violation of the silence system. 
Guard Andrew F. Turner, a muscular, be- 
spectacled Arkansan, was standing immedi- 
ately behind him and instantly called, “Give 
me your number,” Stroud froze, but duti- 
fully intoned: “Eight one five four.“ His 
visiting privileges, he knew. would be with- 
drawn if the guard reported him to the 
warden, and Stroud spent a sleepless night. 


As Turner passed in the mess hall at noon 
the next day, Stroud raised his hand and 
when the guard nodded, rose and demandcd, 
“Turner, did you shoot me?“ —1.e., report 
me. The conversation was virtually lost in 
the clatter of dishes and the sound of the 
prison brass band at the end of the big hall 
playing a song entitled In Paradise.” The 
men faced each other for a few seconds. 
Then, according to a witness, Stroud “with 
a sinuous and undulating motion” pulled a 
knife from the lining of his blue dress coat 
and thrust it into Turner's chest “two and 
a half inches from center." Blood gushed 
from the guard’s mouth and nose, and while 
1,100 startled convicts stared in fascination, 
he toppled, dying, to the floor. 

“LACK OF NEWS" 

“Dear Father,” Stroud wrote thereafter, “I 
will drop you a few lines, Things have been 
somewhat upset here for me of late—March 
26 I got up from the table at the noon meal 
and had a littel talk with the guard who was 
standing in the aisle—The guard took sick 
and died all of a sudden—He died of heart 
trouble—I guess you would call it a puncture 
of the heart—Anyhow there was a knife hole 
in it—They are holding me for murder—My 
case goes befor the grand jury next Wens- 
day and I shall try to get a trial at once. I 
have never give any reason for doing it £0 
they won't have much to work on only that 
I killed him and that won't do much good 
for I will admit that—Well, father, I will 
have to close for lack of news. Your loving 
son. R. F. Stroud.“ 

Stroud was encouraged to write to anyone 
he wished, None of his letters left the 
prison. Each was extracted from the prison 
mall, opened, and filed away to be used 
against him. Before and during his three 
trials, which extended over 3 years, the Gov- 
ernment took many other extraordinary 
measures to insure his execution. One judge 
ruled that the testimony of a convicted 
criminal was inadmissible. This denied the 
defense any case at all, but the prosecution 
utilized the ruling handsomely by handing 
seven prisoners unconditional pardons for 
taking the stand against Stroud. In two 
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trials the defense did manage to elicit scraps 
of testimony that Guard Turner was a tough 
screw who believed Stroud was “dogeyeing” 
him and needed “a club wore out on his 
head.” But the defense was barely able to 
suggest a rumor which, true or false, every 
convict belleved: that Turner had been 
transferred from Atlanta to Leavenworth be- 
cause he had clubbed a prisoner to death. 
(This rumor, it should be added, is yehem- 
ently denied by Turner’s widow, who still 
lives, still clips news articles about Stroud, 
and still believes the man who caused her 
to raise two sons in poverty has gone too 
long unhanged.) 

Each trial, however, really turned on a 
more important question: had Turner raised 
his club to hit Stroud over the head before 
he was stabbed? The defense insisted he 
had. But three Kansas juries decided not— 
perhaps because they were unable to dis- 
believe John M. Purcell, captain of the 
guards. Purcell testified that Turner had 
held his club tucked between his left arm 
and his body at the moment Stroud knifed 
him. He went on to tell how “Mr. Turner 
then turned deathly pale and wavered and 
raised his right hand a little (to signal Pur- 
cell) and then reached around with it to get 
the club * * and got it out * * *” and 
how “Stroud grabbed at the club * * * and 
looked Mr. Turner right in the eye * * *” 
and finally how “Mr. Turner tipped forward 
* * * and pitched down on his face in the 
alsle.” . 

Stroud appealed after his first trial (the 
judge had neglected to inform the jury that 
it could specify a life sentence if It wished), 
stubbornly appealed after the second (al- 
though the Jury had specified a life sen- 
tence), and after the third trial was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. But 7 days before the 
execution date Leavenworth resounded to a 
dull, rhythmic and triumphant sound—con- 
victs pounding in unison on bars and pipes. 
Woodrow Wilson had commuted Stroud's 
death sentence to life imprisonment. 

A CRAMPED NEW WORLD 

Thus, at 30, Stroud found himself inhabit- 
ing a world precisely 12 feet long and 6 feet 
wide. His bare, roughly plastered “segrega- 
tion” cell contained a cot, a tollet, a wash- 
bowl and assorted resident cockroaches, A 
dim 25-watt electric light dangled from a 
cord in the ceiling. A small, barred window 
admitted daylight at one end. Stroud seemed 
relieved to find himself there. 

His mother, who had moved to Kansas, had 
spent her life savings in “my Robbie's” de- 
fense and had won him the Presidential com- 
mutation, did her best to have him removed 
from solitary and transferred to Atlanta. 
Stroud refused any part of the scheme—he 
Was coldly certain some stoolpigeon would 
try to kill him. He was also becoming aware, 
through extension courses in mathematics 
and astronomy, that he was the possessor oi 
an unusual intellect, and he had begun tc be- 


“lieve it might be the key with which he 


could reenter the world of men. 

Two newly hatched sparrows shortly lent 
feverish purpose to his monastic existence. 
He picked them up under a broken branch in 
the prison yard (to which he was admitted 
alone for exercise periods), took them to his 
cell, raised them and taught them tricks. At 
a signal they would roll over on his cot and 
play dead. He started raising canaries and 
then, with his mother’s assistance, sold them 
on the outside. The rotting idleness of a Ufe- 
time—or even a year—in solitary has driven 
many men to madness, but Stroud found 
himself working and studying 14, 16, even 20 
hours a day. Keeping even s few birds in a 
cell taxed all his ingenuity. He was forced, 
at first, to collect bugs and files simply to 
feed them. But eventually, with the some- 
what indifferent sanction of the authorities, 
he had 300 canaries in an airy complex of 
cages hand bulit from sliced-up cigar boxes. 
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Eventually, too, he had almost a half ton of 
scientific equipment jammed Into his cell. 

When birds fell sick he struggled, often un- 
successfully, to cure them. This failing, he 
dissected them—with no more instruments, 
in the beginning, than his fingernails—and 
attempted to understand and find cures for 
ailments which his government handbooks 
did not seem to explain. In the process he 
soaked up enormous drafts of booklearning: 
pharmacology, chemistry, medicine, bacteri- 
ology. As he read, he grew horrified at his 
own semi-illiteracy and crammed courses in 
English usage and syntax. Living with his 
birds 24 hours a day sharpened his powers 
of observation, and as he strove for scientific 
method and scientific detachment, he began 
discovering in himself a kind of scientific in- 
sight, 

“The force of desperation produced ideas,” 
he wrote, “that any medical man would have 
pronounced absurd.” Many of them were. 
But many of them worked. He began mar- 
keting them commercially as well as his 
canaries. Stroud’s Effervescent Bird Salts, 
Stroud’s Special Prescription and Stroud's 
Salts No. 1 became widely heralded specifics 
tor diseases of birds. Stroud accumulated an 
ancient Remington typewriter, learned to use 
it, and wrote numberless articles for canary 
journals. Simultaneously he maintained a 
correspondence with 2,000 owners and breed- 
ers. By 1930 he was making money enough to 
support his mother, and Robert Stroud, Box 
7, Leavenworth, Kans., was America’s supreme ` 
authority on the care and breeding of 
canaries and other caged birds. 

In 1931, however, as a prelude to the 
organization of a system of prison industries, 
convicts were forbidden to engage in private 
business of any kind. Stroud was given 60 
days to get rid of his birds. He put a piece 
of paper in his typewriter and forthwith be- 
gan his 30 years’ war with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. “I know that if you are one of 
the thousands of bird breeders Robert Stroud 
has helped through the years," he wrote, 
“you will be interested in this letter—the 
man who bends low over his typewriter every 
night until 3 to help you is himself a bird 
in a cage, a convict serving a life sentence in 
solitary confinement.” He went on to explain 
that a heartless bureaucracy was about to 
rob him of his canaries. 

The cult of the canary has been superseded 
today by what might be described as palship 
with parakeets, but it was a vehement free- 
masonry in the 1920's and early 1930's and 
most of its votaries seemed incapable of be- 
lieving ill of a man who loved a bird, One 
zealot, a dumpy, middie-aged widow named 
Della May Jones, smuggled Stroud’s letter 
out of the prison and had thousands of 
copies sent to bird fanciers across the coun- 


try. The repercussions were astounding, 


THE BUREAU RETREATS 

Bird loyers hurried to newspapers in coveys 
and sat down by aroused brigades to write to 
Washington. One hundred Congressmen de- 
scended upon the hapless reformers in the 
new Bureau of Prisons. In the face of this 
uproar the Bureau hastily took a new tack; 
Stroud, it announced, would be allowed to 
keep his birds if he would agree to turn his 
profits over to a fund for prisoners and accept 
a salary from the prison system for extra 
duties performed. “Socialism,” cried Stroud, 
and refused, James V. Bennett, at that time 
37 and a newly appointed Assistant Director 
of the Bureau, was then dispatched to Leav- 
enworth to negotiate directly with the pris- 
oner. Stroud fintly refused to cooperate with 
him. Eventually, to its hideous embarrass- 
ment, the prison system was forced into 8 
long list of concessions; Stroud was given two 
cells with a connecting door, new laboratory 
equipment, new spectacles and new electrical 
outlets. To rationalize these privileges with 
the new rules regarding ordinary inmates 
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Stroud was categorized as a special prisoner 
of the Bureau. 

The war, however, had only begun 
Stroud’s correspondence was soon cut to 
two letters a week, He was forbidden to con- 
tribute to magazines. He responded by writ- 
ing messages in onion juice (which became 
legible when pressed with a hot iron) and 
Slipping them past the prison censors in hol- 
lowed-out sections of the cages in which he 
Shipped his birds: When the prison grape- 
Vine. informed him that he was one of the 
“Incorrigibles” who were shortly to be 
gathered from Federal penal institutions and 
salted away in the new penitentiary at Al- 
Catraz, he began casting around for some 
Method of making himself too noticeable to 
Moye. After reading an old law book from 
the prison Ubrary Stroud decided that the 
Treaty of Paris, in 1803, had granted inhabi- 
tants of the Louisiana Purchase (which in- 
Cluded Kansas) the right to marry by simply 
Signing a contract. A few days before Leav- 
enworth's hard cases were due for transfer, 
Della May Jones showed up at the Kansas 
City Star with a document typed out by 
Stroud and a story which soon blossomed in 
newspapers from coast to coast. She and 
ne she nnnounced, had become man and 

e. 

The trick worked, although Stroud paid for 

his audacity. His jallers, with his mother's 
ment, ruled that he could never 

See Della May again. Meanwhile they filed 
whole embarrassing incident away under 

ed business. In his own mind, 

Stroud had simply been defending a God- 
Biven right to be a “self-respecting human 
being.” But the executives of the Prison Bu- 
Teau saw it as a cunning and yindictive as- 
Sault on their personal authority and on the 
us balance of penal discipline. Nine 

years passed, nevertheless, before 
Stroud was sent to the Rock. He utilized 
in the flerce hope of leaving some im- 
Print of greatness on the world, by writing 
Stroud Digest of the Diseases of Birds.“ 

A great many of Stroud's remedies are now 
dutmoded by antibiotics. But the Digest is 
ore than a text on avian therapeutics; it 

also a refiection of its author's strange 
e indomitable personality and a record of 

long, painful, and triumphant explora- 
of the world of the intellect. 


g 
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ed to Inject innumerable patches of 
homely observation. “Unlike mammals,” he 
meted in his first paragraph, “birds have air 
Vitles in the principal bones, and there are 
ce of birds breathing through a broken 
g bone while their heads were entirely 

of erged in water.” Mosquitoes, he wrote, 
ten attack the feet of birds at night. “Old 
Pg will flutter to the floor where they pro- 
their fect by sitting on them. But 
Tung birds are afraid to leave the perch and 
Simply] kick with [one] free foot; it sounds 
g like two dots—dash—two dots as 


g 
E 


aan bulk of the book, however, mirrors the 
thor's self-taught science, fantastic pa- 
Hee, and ornithological insights. While 
“ng it, Stroud taught himself to use 
1930 a microscope donated to him in 
by Wesleyan University, and over a pe- 

Of 2 years, using only n ruzor blade and 

ADS of glass nnd metal, he constructed a 
twa o ome capable of slicing tissue to one 
lve-thousandths of an inch. He experi- 
thosd with 65 staining techniques, and 
on v simply to produce one 13-page chapter 
the be blood of birds, spent 3,000 hours at 
hies Piece and his drawing board. His 
had b. Were not impressed. Bennett, who 
Tore y now become Director and was, there- 
155 ultimately responsible for Stroud, gave 
int consent to the book's publication. 
in 1942 he ordered that Stroud be moved, 
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at last, to Alcatraz, taking nothing but the 
clothes on his back. 

It was at this point, in the minds of 
Stroud’s increasing number of defenders, 
that he became subject to cruel and unusual 
punishment. Guard killer or not, he was 
now 52 years old, was partially crippled by 
disease, and had—no matter what suspicions 
his jailers may have entertained about him— 
spent 20 years attempting to be of some use 
to the world. Few partisans in the Stroud 
case deny that he may well have driven of- 
ficialdom at Leavenworth to distraction. 
But even if transfer was necessary, they de- 
mand, why Alcatraz, and why the insistence 
on solitary far into Stroud's old age? 

Bennett explains that Stroud, while cul- 
tivating a reassuring image of himself in the 
public mind, actually never ceased being an 
unruly, even dangerous prisoner at Leaven- 
worth and brought about his own downfall 
by secreting a knife in his cell. Bennett 
sometimes displays this weapon to visitors 
in his office. On one occasion, according to 
an article by Herbert Corey in Nation's 
Business, he charged that Stroud had man- 
ufactured it from a file "for the express pur- 


pose of killing me. But even though Stroud \ 


has admitted hiding a knife In 1042 (passed 
to him, he insists, by a stool pigeon bent on 
providing officials with an excuse for his 
banishment), the accusation has a curious 
ring. From 1930 on, Stroud was allowed to 
possess a veritable arsenal—a«calpels, scissors, 
ice pick, chisels, claw hammers—and it is 
hard to understand why he would have 
needed additional armament if he really con- 
templated mayhem or murder. In attempt- 
ing to plumb this mystery one must consider 
one other odd fact—Bennett recently told a 
reporter (who was discussing another mat- 
ter) that Stroud was sent to Alcatraz be- 
cause he was a nuisance, not because he was 
a menace,” and added, “We do it all the 
time.” 

At Alcatraz, d of clemency and 
forgotten by the world, Stroud was hard put 
to cope with loneliness and the loss of his 
work and equipment. Most of his time on 
the Rock was spent alone in a room the 
Prison Bureau has described as “a large, well- 
lighted and ventilated ward in the prison 
hospital.” The room contained no furniture 
except two beds, had no washbow!l, no tollet, 
and was ventilated only because Stroud 
managed to break a piece out of its heavy, 

window with his tin cup. He was 
locked into the room behind bars and a 
heavy wooden door for 8 years, and he left 
it under guard only long enough to empty 
his bedpan once a day and take a shower 
once a week. He had no newspapers and 
no radio and was allowed to possess only one 
library book at a time. To stave off madness 
he began making detailed nightly lists of 
“things to do tomorrow.” He started teach- 
ing himself Latin, French, Italian, and crim- 
inal law, and simultaneously began a 2- 
volume, 200,000-word work on caged men— 
an analytical study of the Federal penal sys- 
tem from 1790 to 1930—to match his work 
on caged birds. 

He toiled over the book for years, drawing 
on his own immense knowledge of old pris- 
ons and old wardens, the chilling fables and 
folk tales of imprisoned men, and unabashed 
personal theories of penology he had devel- 
oped over many decades, To prepare the 
final manuscript for publication, since his 
arthritic handwriting was all but illegible, he 
printed all 200.000 words by hand, using an 
old breadboard ss a desk and a length of 
stretched string as a line guide. He had al- 
ways considered himself the intellectual su- 
perior of his old nemesis Bennett. Now, with 
nothing but his own ego to sustain him, he 
grew certain that he was a better theoretical 
penologist as well, and was in prison only 
because Bennett did not “dare” to let him 
out. 
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Stroud had definite theories on penology: 
My system would not be a soft system but 
there would always be opportunities and ad- 
vantages to be gained by developing good 
habits.” As he was finishing his book, he 
wrote in a letter: “For dramatic writing 
when I am at my best, I do not have to take 
a back seat from anyone who ever lived. The 
secret is total memory. I can quote poetry 
for 12 hours without repeating myself. 
[This book] will be so far ahead of every- 
thing else on the subject that there will be 
no comparison. But * death may be 
the price tag.” 

Convinced that he had produced a master- 
piece but fearful that prison authorities 
would neyer allow its publication, Stroud at- 
tempted one last, awful act of defiance. He 
wrote a will on onion skin paper, directing 
the courts to deliver his book to an old 
friend, Then, believing an autopsy would be 
done on his body, he slipped the will into a 
thin metal tube, swallowed it, gulped down a 
handful of pills he had been secreting, and 
lay down on his bed to die. He woke up in 
a straitjacket. His stomach had been 
pumped, the will had been recovered—and 
his manuscript was gone. He never saw it 
again, and to this day neither Bennett nor 
anyone else in the prison system has given 
the slightest hint as to whether or not í 
still exists. - 

Just what disappointment, loneliness and 
the self-consuming effects of solitary did to 
Stroud in the ensuring months would be 
hard to say. But then, like a miner buried 
amid the rubble of a cave-in, he became 
aware that rescue parties were trying, at last, 
to aid him from the outside. Both his spirits 
and his confidence revived. 

Author Tom Gaddis, at that time a Los 
Angeles probation officer, and a Beverly Hills 
real estate lawyer named Stanley Furman 
were among the first and most Important of 
these self-appointed defenders. Gaddis 
heard of Stroud in 1950 while chatting with 
some reporters. He looked up Stroud's 
brother, read what he could find about the 
case and became so emotionally involved in 
the prisoner’s plight that he quit his job and 
began writing “Birdman of Alcatraz.“ At- 
torney Furman, disturbed by what he con- 
sidered a distortion of American justice 
called at Alcatraz in 1955, became Stroud's 
counsel, and spoke so sharply that his client 
was granted three astounding concessions: a 
toilet, a washbowl and the right to open the 
wooden door behind which he had been 
sealed for almost a decade. 

Gaddis cut the prisoner in on the profits 
to accrue from his book, although he and 
his family had endured periods of real poy- 
erty during the 5 years he worked on it. 
Furman and Gaddis organized a Release 
Committee which now numbers such in- 
fluential citizens as Author Arthur Koest- 
ler, Motion Picture Producer Walter Wanger 
and Penologist Dr. Negley Teeters. Furman 
also set up a defense fund, which has drawn 
contributions from all over the world, and 
drew up a petition for executive clemency— 
which the Justice Department refused to 
forward to the White House since, it iron- 
ically explained, Stroud was eligible for 
parole. But it was Stroud himself, basking 
again in the delicious warmth of publicity 
and once more captain of his soul, who de- 
veloped the judicial weapon upon which the 
defense now bases its fondest hopes. 

When Stroud's lawyers appealed his death 
sentence back in 1918, they based their argu- 
ment upon that provision of the Fifth 
Amendment which reads “nor shall any per- 
son be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.“ This 
is normally Interpreted to mean that no de- 
fendant, haying been found innocent, may 
be tried again for the same capital offense. 
Stroud’s defense, however, took a diferent 
tack, and maintained that he had been sub- 
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ject to double jeopardy even though guilty. 
Why? One jury had specified hanging after 
a previous jury. had forbidden capital pun- 
ishment. The appeal was rejected by the Su- 
preme Court. But in 1957—38 years later— 
the Court considered another case involving 
this rare interpretation of double jeopardy. 
And this time—Green v. U.S.—it found for 
the defendant. 
STROUD WRITES HIS OWN PETITION 


“Stroud asked me to come to Alcatraz,” says 
Furman, “and as soon as he saw me he said, 
‘I'm out. The Supreme Court reversed it- 
self in the Green case.’ I had to ask him, 
What's the Green case?“ I hadn’t even 
heard of it, but he'd gotten all the details, 
somehow, on the prison grapevine and he 
had immediately seen its implications. In 
fact, he told me just about what Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said, as I discovered later, in dis- 
senting: that the court could not rule for 
Green without reopening the Stroud case. 
Bob wanted to write his own petition for 
habeas corpus. He's a good guardhouse 
lawyer and I told him by all means to go 
ahead. It took him 6 months, partly be- 
cause they refused to let him have more than 
one law book at a time, and partly because 
he had to learn a lot of new law to develop 
his thesis. But when it was done I could see 
no way of improving it. In fact, I was 
enormously impressed by his logic and his 
language.” 

Since Stroud was a prisoner in Alcatraz, it 
would have been logical enough to have filed 
the petition in the U.S. District Court in San 
Francisco. Stroud, however, insisted that it 
be sent to a Federal court in Kansas where he 
had been tried originally. Both this point 
of strategy and the reasoning and language 
of the petition itself would seem to refute 
Bennett's contention that “the old man is 
getting senile,” Cries Furman, “Like a fox. 
I would have represented him here in Cali- 
fornia, but Bob preferred to go before a 
judge in Kansas as a pauper, ‘Judges here 
don't know me, he told me, ‘but a Kansas 
judge will remember the Stroud case. He'll 
feel it is more im t than a San Fran- 
‘cisco judge. He'll appoint good lawyers for 
me- in fact, he'll probably appoint his best 
friends and he'll listen to them“ 

As it turned out, U.S. District Judge Wal- 
ter A. Huxman of Kansas could hardly have 
treated Stroud with more consideration. He 
ruled against the petition [since only the 
Supreme Court—which will automatically 
review it later—can reverse itself], but he 
congratulated the prisoner for “much logic 
and sound reasoning in an exhaustive and 
able brief.” He also noted that “in the 
court's view“ the 1920 order of the Attorney 
General specifying solitary confinement had 
been illegal, “an unwarranted assumption of 
power and wholly void." 

By the time he ruled, however, this last 
point had become academic. Last July, 4 
months before Judge Huxman considered the 
_petition, Stroud was finally taken out of 
Alcatraz and moved to comfortable living 
quarters in a wing of the Federal prison hos- 
pital at Springfield, Mo. In the intervening 
months he has been allowed more freedom 
than he has known since the night he was 
arrested in Juneau a half century ago. One 
can only guess whether Bennett's decision to 
remove him from solitary was simply prudent 
anticipation of public censure or whether it 
sprang from some deeper sense of concern, 
some readjustment of values. One can only 
wonder, in fact, what jailer and prisoner 
have truly come to think of each other in 30 
years. They are not only old antagonists 
who have come to know each other’s every 
facet of mind—but old acquaintances, too. 
During Stroud's years at Alcatraz, Bennett 
seldom visited the prison without calling on 
“old Bob“ and asking after his health, 
Stroud received him politely. “Never in my 
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life have I hated anyone so much that I was 
not willing to forgive or forget,“ he wrote 
recently, “although I never accept anyone 
on faith and am convinced that the issue 
[between us] is bigger than any personal 
feelings we may have in the matter.” 

Whatever prompted his transfer, however, 
Stroud has reacted with an almost childish 
wonder and delight to his new life. “I have 
my own room,” he wrote to Furman, “and 
it is one of the nicest and coolest. It has 
two big windows. I have my own toilet, 
bath and lavatory and get hot water in 1 
minute, day or night. It is like a new world. 
Imagine how it feels to me to be able to 
sleep without a door being locked on me, to 
talk to whom I please, and, if I want to be 
alone, to be able to close my door without 
being disturbed. I can give you the tone of 
the place by telling you that a guard just 
stepped up to my door and said, ‘Do you 
mind, sir, if I look out your window for a 
moment? I have some men working on the 
yard and I know some of them want to watch 
the ball game on TV.’ Imagine that after 
what I have seen, 

“I probably walk 3 miles a day and the 
yard is a beautiful park of 5 acres or more. 
I've met many old friends. The head nurse 
has read much of me and had been anxicus 
to meet me and my physician, Dr. Hoversten, 
told one party that I am the most amazing 
man he ever interviewed. I have been told 
that my IQ is 139. If I had no hope for 
greater things, I know I could live just as 
happy and satisfactory a life here as any- 
where on earth.“ 

But Stroud still burns to get out because 
“accomplishment is the only reason for liv- 
ing.” What if all his hopes fail?—his peti- 
tion, his hope for spreading public sympathy, 
and perhaps even some eventual award of 
damages by Congress? He replies in Italian 
with a quotation from the oath once admin- 
istered to Athenian soldiers: Combattero 
per esse, solo o con tutti.” “I have trans- 
lated this,“ he wrote Lawyer Furman, as 
follows: ‘I will fight to the death for them, 
too, either with all of you at my side, or 


alone, singlehanded against all of you.’" 


Legislation To Enable Federal Power 


Commission To Certify Extra-High- 
Voltage Electric Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 18 
I introduced legislation, H.R. 12181, to 
amend the Federal Power Act to require 
public utilities, other than those owned 
by Federal or State agencies, to obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from the Federal Power Com- 
mission as a condition for construction, 
extension, operation or maintenance of 
facilities to transmit electric energy sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission in excess of 230,000 
kilovolts. A companion bill, S. 3432, was 
introduced in the Senate by my col- 
league, Senator CLARE ENGLE. 

There was not opportunity for con- 
gressional action on our proposal this 
year. I intend to reintroduce my bill in 
January 1963, immediately following the 


customer. 
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convening of the 88th Congress, and will 
work for its enactment. 

This is significant legislation. It at- 
tempts to reach at a problem which af- 
fects directly the millions of Americans 
who are consumers of electricity. 

Users of electricity are all too fre- 
quently at the mercy of their supplier. 
Regulation is often ineffective and 
“yardstick” competition weak or non- 
existent. Technical developments have 
enhanced the ability of large electric 
utilities to dominate and control dis- 
semination of this vital service. Today 
electricity can be transmitted thousands 
of miles via extra-high-voltage lines. A 
single producer, or several acting in con- 
sort, can control the availability and cost 
of electricity in a way which was not 
contemplated in 1920 when the Federal 
Power Act was passed, or even in 1935 
when the Federal Power Act was 
strengthened and extended as a result 
of the revelation of scandalous actions 
by many private utility companies. 

On the Pacific coast, two companies— 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Pacific Power & Light Co.—seek to create 
a major regional intertie linking the 
Northwest and California. Recently the 
FPC, by a split vote, approved the issu- 
ance by P.P. & L. of stocks and bonds 
which will be used in part to finance this 
privately owned interconnection. The 
majority of the commissioners asserted 
that the FPC does not have authority 
to determine whether or not such a tie 
line is compatible with the public in- 
terest. My bill would clearly place this 
power in the hands of the FPC. 

I have a strong interest in this ques- 
tion. I witnessed the efforts of the giant 
P.G. & E. to force the tiny Shasta Dam 
area public utility district in California 
into receiving its federally allocated 


-power over P.G. & E. lines, at far greater 


cost to both the Government and the 
The House Special Subcom- 
mittee on Assigned Power and Land 
Problems, of which I am chairman, 
documented this situation in hearings 
and in a report in 1960—House Report 
No. 2221, 86th Congress—as a result of 
which the Interior Department worked 
out direct service arrangements with the 
Shasta Dam area PUD that will save 
millions of dollars for both the Federal 
Government and the district. 

Control of transmission is a key to the 
control of electricity—and profits. We 
are not doing enough to insure that con- 
sumers, instead of the private power 
companies, will have a say as to how that 
key is used. The administration needs 
to move more firmly in this field. 
hope that the administration will give my 
bill vigorous support in the next Con- 
gress. 

Last month Senator WAYNE Morse, of 
Oregon, discussed this problem in thé 
Western States Power and Water Con- 
sumers Conference, in Portland, Oreg. 
He told the conference delegates that 

Hand-in-hand with full-scale power pool- 
ing on a nationwide basis must go cer 
requirements to insure that consumers share 
the benefits and that economies are not pro- 
moted solely for profit. Super transmission 
on a regional scale adds a new element to the 
electric power business—which is a public 
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business and a public utility no matter who 
Owns or operates it. Electricity is an essen- 
tial of everyday life and we must guarantee 
that giant power lines do not create a new 
form of monopoly which will allow a few 
men to control both the current and the 
Cash register by setting up transmission 
toligates. 


Senator Morse emphasized the need 
for legislation, such as my bill, H.R. 
12181, which would require utilities seek- 
ing to build major transmission lines to 
go before the FPC and prove that their 
Plans are in the public interest. He also 
urged effective Federal regulations which 
Will insure common carrier service on 
extra-high-voltage transmission lines 
Crossing Federal lands, and Federal 
transmission facilities to link Federal 
Power systems and provide a competitive 
influence by channeling savings to con- 
Sumers. 

Senator Morse’s speech clearly points 
up the nature of some of our major na- 
tional power problems and indicates 
their proper solutions—both in the field 
of long-distance transmission and other 
areas. I believe that his speech will be 
of great interest to other Members of 
Congress as well as the general public, 
and I therefore include his speech as part 
of my remarks: 

Excrurrs From REMARKS OF SENATOR WAYNE 
Morsr, WESTERN STATES POWER AND WATER 
CONSUMERS CONFERENCE, PORTLAND, OREG., 
OCTOBER 2, 1962 
In the field of electric power we face serlous 

Problems and hopeful prospects. 

By 1980 we will need nearly four times 
the amount of electric power required today. 
In this vast Increase in capacity and con- 
Sumption we must insure that the consumer 

not overrun by accumulations of capital 
and control in an industry which already 

Tepresents 10 percent of all business expendi- 

tures for new construction. 

Advances in technology have given us 
exciting new tools to perform the job—ever 
larger generating units, nuclear power sup- 
Plies and transmission capable of carrying 
Power half way across the country. 

We need high-capacity common carrier 
electrical interties in this country. The 
United States is perhaps the only technolog- 
ically advanced nation in the world which 
has failed to move forcefully to link its in- 
dividual power systems effectively for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

In Canada regional transport of large 
blocks of power by long-distance transmission 

well underway and there is talk of a 
transcontinental grid. Russian efforts to 

together power sources and systems of its 

Vast territory via extra-high-voltage lines are 

Well known. And Western Europe—an area 

Which we frequently view antiquated and 

Outdated but which has one of the highest 

Tates of economic growth in the world—is 
iterconnected from Sweden to Italy and 

International exchange of power is increas- 

at an average annual rate of 16 percent— 
double the consumption increase. 

The Federal Power Commission has em- 
barked on a survey to develop a long-range 
Program to meet the Nation's rapidly ex- 
Panding electric power requirements through 
& coordinated and interconnected system. 

e potential for savings to electric custom- 
ers is enormous. An improved efficiency of 
Only 5 percent from a fully coordinated power 
Supply system could reduce the Nation's 
fost of generating electricity almost $300 mil- 
lion a year. 

However, this is not just a matter of 

applying advanced technology. Hand in 

d with full-scale power pooling on a 
Nationwide basis must go certain require- 
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ments to Insure that consumers share the 
benefits and that economies are not pro- 
moted solely for profit. Super transmission 
on a regional scale adds a new utility to the 
electric power business—which is a public 
business and a public utility no matter who 
owns or operates it. Electricity is an es- 
sential of everyday life and we must guaran- 
tee that giant powerlines do not create a 
new form of monopoly which will allow a few 
men to control both the current and the 
cash register by setting up transmission 
tollgates. 

I believe that the utilities which seek to 
build major transmission across State lines 
should be required to go before the FPC 
and prove that their plans are in the public 
interest. Regulations should be in force 
throughout the administrative agencies of 
the Federal Government which would insure 
that when transmission right-of-way is 
granted across Federal lands, common carrier 
service is made available to the Federal power 
systems and their preference customers on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. 

But this is not enough. We need publicly 
owned lines to provide the yardstick of com- 
petition. No regulatory scheme yet devised 
has long withstood the téndency of the regu- 
lators to become captive of those they regu- 
late. Historically, State utility commissions 
have given way to the wishes of the power 
companies. From 1946 to 1960, 578 rate in- 
crease applications were filed by private 
power companies in this country and 517 or 
94 percent were approved in full or part by 
State regulatory commissions. 

This deficiency at times even permeates the 
Federal Government. Only a few years ago 
we witnessed the spectacle of certain Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners joining in the 
giveaway of one of the greatest publicly 
owned resources in America—the incompar- 
able Hells Canyon Dam site. We cannot al- 
ways depend upon men of the character of 
Joseph Swidler and Howard Morgan on the 
FPC. 

The Kennedy administration has plans for 
a 1,000-mile high-voltage interconnection be- 
tween the Northwest and California. As a 
common carrier facility controlled by the 
public, this intertie has tremendous poten- 
tial advantages for the whole Pacific coast. 
With two 750,000-volt direct-current lines 
the benefit-cost ratio is nearly 3.5 to 1. It is 
a lucrative proposition and the private 
power companies are eager to exploit it. 


‘Consumers will be the losers if they do. 


Private power companies, who tell the pub- 
lic that they are ready, willing, and able to 
supply all of America's power needs, were 
before Congress this year asking for an 8- 
percent tax credit as an incentive to carry 
out functions they are required by law to per- 
form as public utilities. Private power com- 
panies are regulated monopolies which are 
afforded the opportunity to earn just and 
reasonable rates of return after taxes. They 
do not pay taxes in the sense that other 
enterprises do; they collect them from con- 
sumers. They enjoy sheltered markets and 
virtually risk-free investment. 

Yet their representatives came before Con- 
gress to urge that they be granted a new tax 
subsidy—on top of the $1.5 billion bonanza 
in interest-free loans these utilities have 
gained as a result of fast tax writeoff. This 
year Congress ended up giving the utilities a 
3-percent tax credit—which can amount to 
a $3.9 billion windfall tax cut over the next 
20 years. 

Why should the taxpayers of this country 
give away a revenue-producing project like 
the California intertie to special interests 
who are already heavily subsidized? 

Our best bet for availability of an abund- 
ance of low-cost power in the United States 
remains the influence of competition by pub- 
licly and cooperatively owned electric sys- 
tems. That is why I have supported the his- 
toric preference clause throughout my career 
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in the Senate. This policy protects the pub- 
lic interest. It helps to assure that con- 
sumer controlled utilities have access to 
Federal power. 

But the preference clause—which might 
more accurately be called the antimonopoly 
clause—is under new attack. Last year the 
Congress approved the Delaware River com- 
pact without inserting this provision. The 
Federal Government will be called upon to 
build the projects involved in this plan for 
northeastern water resources development 
and we face a project-by-project fight to pro- 
vide this essential protection in an area 
which has some of the highest power rates 
in the Nation. 

An allied principle which is threatened to- 
day is the concept of comprehensive develop- 
ment of our rivers throughout multiple- 
Pp use. The Northwest is a major bat- 
tl und. In Montana, a private power 
company is attempting to promote an infe- 
rior proposal which will kill Knowles Dam. 
Montana Power Co.'s plan will provide 
no flood control and only one-sixth of the 
power benefits available through Knowles. 
In Idaho, similar forces have been trying to 
destroy the proposed Burns Creek project. 

On the Middle Snake River between Ore- 
gon and Idaho the struggle is between the 
Nez Perce project and High Mountain Sheep. 
Nez Perce has been repeatedly found to be 
the superior project but questions have been 
raised about ability to protect migratory sal- 
mon. The Department of the Interior has 
embarked on a crash“ program to find an- 
swers. At the University of Washington, an 
internationally acclaimed scientist is devel- 
oping salmon which can be produced in 
greater quantity with higher quality in lim- 
ited water areas. Fish farming work pro- 
vides new prospects for more and better fish. 

We should get all the facts on fish before 
we throw away 2 million kilowatts of low- 
cost power on the Middle Snake, Economic 
hydrosites are limited. What we need is 
more fish and more power and we should 
not settle for less of either. 

I hold no brief for relief for dam builders 
from the cost of protecting our fisheries. 
That is a responsibility incurred as a result 
of the opportunity granted to construct the 
project on rivers which belong to the public. 
But there are questions about the rationale 
involved in the conflict between fish and 
power which need much more study. 

Atomic power may be the generating field 
of the future. Economic atomic power is 
not here yet. Power needs will not stand 
still while we wait for technological ad- 
vances in nuclear energy. We must consider 
now the use of our vast untapped potentials 
of hydroelectric energy. 

Increasing stress must be placed on the 
role of recreation in multiple-purpose water 
development. 

In 1960, artificial lakes created by the 
reservoirs behind dams built by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority received 
175 million visitor-days of use. This figure 
exceeds attendance at national parks and 
national forests combined. The overall rate 
of growth in the use of all national reser- 
voirs for recreation has been over 10 percent 
annually—a doubling of visitor-days every 5 
to 7 years. 

Economic studies show that availability 
of reservoirs with significant shorelines 
boosts an area's population growth, per capita 
income, annual wages, retall sales, bank 
deposits, taxes, and investment. We have 
seen this happen in the Pacific Northwest, 
where tourism is a major industry. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission noted in its report to the Presi- 
dent this year that “most people seeking out- 
door recreation want water, to sit by, to 
swim and to fish in, to ski across, to dive un- 
der, and to run their boats over. Swimming 
is one of the most popular outdoor activities | 
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and is likely to be the most popular of all by 
the turn of the century. Boating and fish- 
ing are among the top 10 activities. Camp- 
ing, picnicking, and hiking, also high on the 
list, are more attractive near water sites.” 

In the next 40 years participation in out- 
door activities is expected to nearly triple as 
population doubles. Millions of Americans 
will seek water for recreation. Water is a 
focal point of outdoor recreation. Where 
reservoirs appear, they stimulate recrea- 
tional activity. 

Planning for use of water resources must 
take this fact into account. Most Americans 
are not mountain climbers or white water 
sailors. They are Sunday drivers, weekend 
walkers, vacationing sightseers, or amateur 
swimmers. We need to preserve sites where 
water is an intrinsic part of wilderness or 
primitive areas for the enjoyment of those 
who seek out the solitude of nature, and I 
have supported effective legislation to do 
just this. But the mass of Americans seek 
less strenuous outdoor recreation in more ac- 
cessible locales. And that is why I also en- 
dorse the inclusion of recreation as a prime 
project purpose at Federal multiple-use de- 
velopments, and why I will continue to ad- 
vocate maximum recreation development at 
reservoirs which are the result of investment 
of taxpayers’ funds. 

These are some of the areas of the national 
power picture which I consider significant 
and of concern to people like you. Some of 
them are of special importance to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. But regional development 
has a nationwide impact. All projects are 
local, but each reflects and shapes national 
policy, 

The fight for the Hanford project is a 
good example. Local forces joined with con- 
servation supporters throughout the country 
to successfully back the proposal of local 
public agencies to finance, construct, and 
build generating facilities at Hanford. They 
fought to prevent waste of a national re- 
source—and won in the face of bitter deter- 
mined opposition from those who sought to 
preserve their own special interests. It was 
a great victory for the people. I hope that 
we have more of them. 

We need a capital budget to put the whole 
power picture in proper perspective. In- 
vestment in hydroelectric projects pepresents 
creation of an asset which will pay back its 
full cost plus interest. Power is a paying 
partner in multiple-purpose projects. In 
the last decade, taxpayers realized better 
than $1 billion from sale of electricity from 
Federal projects. 

Today we lump self-liquidating costs for 
power together with governmental operating 
expenses such as typewriter ribbons and 
carbon paper. Establishment of a capital 
budget would be a basic fiscal reform, per- 
mitting a meaningful distinction between 
current and capital outlay. 

I have pressed for such a budget since 
1947. We are making some progress toward 
its realization. Recently I received from 
Budget Director Bell an outline of how the 
current budget would look in capital budget 
form. 8 

In summary, he found that total Federal 
expenditures for Federal, State, and local 
governmental assets totaled $27 billion of 
which $8,700 million was for civil programs 
and $18,292 million was for defense pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Bell expressed the view that special 
attention needs to be paid to this area of 
Federal expenditure. While this is a far cry 
from President Kennedy’s outright endorse- 
ment of the capital budget before this very 
group in 1960 there is a prospect that more 
analysis of this kind will appear in next 
year’s budget. 
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It will take the continued work and de- 
votion of all of us to press for all the ad- 
vances and protections for consumers of 
water and power which I have outlined. I 
appreciate the great contribution you have 
made in the past to the achievement of these 
objectives and I know your work for them 
will continue in the future. 


In Opposition to Proposed Breezy Point 
Ocean Front Park: Any Future Park 
Should Be Limited to the Land Known 


as Fort Tilden if Government Ceases 
Operations There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement I 
made in opposition to the proposed 
Breezy Point Ocean Front Park at a 
mass rally at Cardozo Junior High 
School, Edgemere, N.Y.: 


I am as anxious as anyone to expand our 
public park and recreational accommoda- 
tions and I agree the teeming city, with its 
slum dwellings and crowded tenements des- 
perately needs such additional facilities. 
More Reis Parks, Fire Island Parks, Sandy 
Hook Parks, Jones Beaches, help solve our 
juvenile delinquency difficulties and other 
related city problems and offer respite from 
the summer heat of the “asphalt jungle.” 

“In selecting these park sites, however, 
there are many factors that must be con- 
sidered. - Those who advocate turning the 
4% mile stretch of ocean front on the Rock- 
away Peninsula into a second Jones Beach 
are apparently unaware of the factors that 
militate against such a grandiose plan. 
There is the inordinate cost to the city. 
This cost would make the proposal unreal- 
istic. It is estimated that it might well run 
to over $100-$150 million. Even if that esti- 
mate is high and the cost would be definitely 
limited to $100 million, that sum would be 
unwarranted, considering the present state 
of the city’s treasury. This difficulty could 
not be overcome even with appropriate aid 
from the State and the Nation, because the 
bulk of the moneys would have to come from 
the city. 

Expending these sums now or in the fore- 
seeable future would represent unsound 
financial planning, especially when the city 
of New York so desperately needs additional 
funds for housing, greater police and fire 
protection, more and efficient school build- 
ings, classrooms and equipment, better 
salaries for teachers, more up-to-date hos- 
pitals and nursing homes, additional subway 
routes, buses and adequate transit facilities 
for our growing population, public auto 
parking space, development of our port 
facilities, including more and better docks, 
piers, and bridges. 

The narrow Rockaway stretch offers no 
proper avenues for traffic to the proposed 
park area. All the Rockaways are already 
congested with autos and the park now en- 
vistaged would greatly exacerbate the al- 
ready crowded auto transit flow. 


The proposed park would balk the build- 
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ing of 6,900 units of middle income housing 
and related facilities in the 217-acre part of 
the area bounded by Beach 183d Street above 
Fort Tilden, Beach 201st Street, Rockaway 
Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean. The city would 
incur a loss of $6 million annually in taxes. 
With such an ambitious park project, an ad- 
ditional bridge would be made necessary from 
Brooklyn to the Rockaways across the inlet. 
The cost thereof indeed would not be a baga- 
telle. Preparation of the land and main- 
tenance of the park would involve more mil- 
lions. Small wonder Park Commissioner 
Newbold Morris stated that the park would 
be to costly and city could not attempt it. 

The city now has 11,000 acres of park land 
in Jamaica Bay. There is no money avail- 
able to develop it. It is absurd to talk about 
another park when this huge bay area is un- 
developed. 

The city owns over 760 acres of park land 
with storm damaged ocean beaches on the 
Rockaway Peninsula. Over 250 acres of this 
park land is only empty lots and not de- 
veloped at ali because of lack of funds. It is 
foolish to talk of further park land if we can- 
not develop what we have at the present 
time. Robert Moses is opposed to a park at 
Breezy Point. On October 11, 1961, he stated: 
-~ “Eventually Fort Tilden should be turned 
over to the city as a park * I I do not be- 
lieve that it is necessary to acquire another 
park at Breezy Point, although this would 
have been logical years ago when La Guardia 
was mayor and before values had risen to 
dizzy heights. As a former city park commis- 
sioner, as head of the Triborough and the 
State park system, I would certainly not ad- 
vocate the use of State park funds toward 
acquiring Breezy Point, although I would 
consider an additional shore front park built 
in connection with further slum clearance 
between Beach 73d Street and Beach 55th 
Street to be desirable.” 

The real keystone of this arch, as it were, 
is Fort Tilden. I am informed that the 
Department of Defense has no present inten- 
tion whatsoever of yielding this territory 
either to the city or to anyone else. The 
Defense Department has never said one word 
about cessation of its activities there or 
about ceding title to the city. Apparently, 
those who propose this huge park are reckon- 
ing without their host. 

As Secretary of Interior Udall stated, the 
conversion of the area into a waterfront park 
comes rather late. I say that it would have 
been better if those who are advocating this 
project had made known their plans a quar- 
ter of a century ago before rights of others 
had jelled. Mayor Wagner, at a news con- 
ference, properly stated that the people 
living in the area would have the city’s 
“first” consideration, 

Preliminary stages of apartment construc- 
tion are already underway. There are 2,600 
cottages on property owned by a coopera- 
tive. Have these property owners no rights? 
Are they to be cast aside as untouchables? 
Are their investments to go aglimmering? 
Condemnation will not yield them proper 
compensation. The many intangible values 
they contributed would be lost. 

Some of those who are for a huge Federal 
Government subsidy to acquire the land and 
build the waterfront park are usually loudest 
in their protests against Government spend- 
ing. 
If there is to be any park, I suggest that 
should the Government eventually cease 
operations at Fort Tilden and the Govern- 
ment is willing to transfer the land to the 
city, then a park might well be established 
in that area. Thus a park could be estab- 
lished without trespassing and treading upon 
the rights of so many other peole. The cost 
would not be prohibitive and could well be 
within the range of the city’s budget. 
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More Coal—No More Jobs? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
recently I read a most interesting arti- 
Cle by Richard Harwood which discusses 
the findings of the National Fuels and 
Energy Study Group, a group estab- 
lished by the Senate Interior Committee 

assess available information on energy 
in the United States. Samuel G. Lasky, 
of the Department of the Interior, 
Chaired the group, which included rep- 
Tesentatives of the gas, oil, and coal in- 
dustries. Its report was the result of 10 
Months of effort. 

Because I think Mr. Harwood's article 
will be of interest to my colleagues, I 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ~ 
Mons CON More Joss?—REPORT PY 

Frets Sruby Group GIVES THE COAL 

INDUSTRY LITTLE AMMUNITION IN A DRIVE 

ron FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

(By Richard Harwood) 

WASHINGTON, September 30.—The coal in- 
dustry is sometimes called the crybaby of 
American capitalism. 

Sickened by competition it can't meet, by 
the loss of a third of its business since World 
War IT, and by massive and incurable unem- 
Ployment in the mining towns, the industry 
in recent years has often behaved like a 
Surly beggar. 

It has, at various times, blamed the Gov- 
ernment, the oll and gas industry, organized 
labor, and foreigners for its troubles. It has 
demanded public subsidies, protective legis- 
lation and punitive laws to curb its competi- 

rs. 

Its search for an answer to admittedly 
grave problems has now been crystallized in 
& plan to secure from the Federal Govern- 
Ment a “national fuels policy,” backed up by 
laws designed to insure that “all domestic 
energy industries shall be permitted and en- 
Couraged to maintain levels of productive 
Strength that will enable them, in peace and 
War, to satisfy the energy needs of the econ- 
omy,” 


THE IMPLICATIONS 

These bland words belie the enormous 
®conomic and political implications underly- 

the plan. Billions of dollars and the 
Whole structure of competition in the fields 
Of fuel and transportation are involved. 

It has been said that the ultimate objec- 
tive of coal's plan for a national fuels policy 
ls “the permanent division of markets into 
ne shares” through Federal interven- 


This is perhaps an overstatement; but 

there is no doubt that coal is seeking to en- 

the power of the Federal Government in 
the solution of its problems, 

A 15-point program for governmental! ac- 
tion has been put forward by the coal cor- 
Porations, the United Mine Workers and 
Major U.S. railroads, including the Louis- 
Ville & Nashville. 

Their proposals include the enactment of 
laws to curb the gas industry as an industrial 
Competitor, and to reduce or cut off the im- 
Portation of foreign fuels, including residual 
Oll and natural gas. They are seeking great- 
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ly increased Federal subsidies for coal re- 
search. They want a new deal for the rall- 
roads, including the right to enter competing 
fields of transportation; freedom to cut rates; 
financial assistance for a revolutionary 
changeover from diesel-powered to electric- 
powered trains. 

They want executive orders compelling 
Federal agencies to buy coal only from U.S. 
mines and encouraging all agencies to install 
coal-burning equipment. They want coal 
tolls reduced on tonnage shipped through the 
Panama Canal and a major State Department 
effort to open up new coal markets abroad. 

FIRST STEP TAKEN 


The coal men—but not the railroads—also 
want Federal legislation to ease the way for 
construction of pipelines for the transporta- 
tion of coal slurry direct from mines to 
steam-electric plants. 

This ambitious program is the coal indus- 
try’s outline for a “national fuels policy.” 

The Senate Interior Committee assigned 
the research task to a National Fuels and 
Energy Study Group headed by Samuel G. 
Lasky of the Department of the Interior, 
He was assisted by representatives of the gas, 
oil, and coal industries. 

Their report has now been published; and 
while it maintains a tone of statistical neu- 
trality, it will unquestionably have an im- 
portant bearing on what Congress does next. 

It is impossible to summarize in a few 
words a 500-page, technical and historical 
analysis of the complex, $12 billion fuel 
and energy industry. In general, however, 
it seems fair to say that the findings of the 
study group provide the coal corporations 
and the United Mine Workers Union with 
very meager ammunition to support their 
demands for drastic Federal action. 

The study group acknowledges that the 
coal industry has passed through a crisis 
since World War II. Soft coal production 
has slumped from more than 600 milion tons 
in 1947 to about 400 million tons last year. 
Mine employment has dwindled since the 
peak year of 1923 from 775,000 to about 
150,000 today. 

The coal in‘tustry's position is that these 
ills have been caused by Government en- 
couragement of unfair competition from the 
domestic oil and gas industry, by heavy im- 
ports of fuel oil on the eastern seaboatd, 
Federal hydroelectric aad atomic power proj- 
ects, and by high freight rates traceable to 
Government policies. 

The report of the study group fails to sub- 
stantlate most of these claims. It found, 
for example, that the enormous job loss in 
the coal industry has been primarily caused 
by mechanization, rather than lost markets. 

Furthermore, the study group foresees a 
continuation of this trend for the next 20 
years, despite its forecast that coal produc- 
tion will double and reach record levels by 
1980. 

Labor productivity in coal mines, said the 
report, is rising so rapidly through mechani- 
zation that the expected output of 800 mil- 
lion tons of coal in 1980 “may be produced by 
a labor force even smaller than the force 
presently available.” 


PRESSURE APPLIED 


The UMW and the National Coal Associa- 
tion have put severe pressure on Congress 
and on the White House to halt the importa- 
tion of fuel oil on the eastern seaboard. 
They insist that these imports have thrown 
thousands of American miners out of work 
and have contributed significantly to the 
economic depression in the mining areas. 
They have implied that a cutback in imports 
would be a major step in the solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

The coal alliance is exerting comparable 
pressures in Washington to secure Federal 
curbs on natural gas sales to industry. Coal 
claims unfair competition, and argues that 
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corrective measures would be another major 
step toward a cure for unemployment. 

The study group disagrees, and if its find- 
ings impress the Interior Committee and 
Congress, much of the emotional appeal now 
present in the coal industry's case will be 
destroyed, 

On the unemployment problem, the report 
says: 

“Putting 100,000 unemployed miners back 
to work would require an additional output 
of about 250 million tons—if all the increased 
output were brought about by employing 
more miners. But this could happen only 
by flat. If employers were left to their 
own decisions, an expanded market for coal 
would be met at first largely by working the 
mines more days a week with the same work 
force. To put the full 100,000 unemployed 

ack to work would require an additional an- 
nual output of as much as 350 million tons 
for a total of about 775 million tons. This is 
80 percent more than all coal produced in 
1960. Full correction of coal-mining unem- 
ployment by this means thus becomes im- 
possible—the market does not exist for the 
required amount of coal, nor do the facilities 
for efficient production of it now exist.” 

If all residual oil imports were halted, the 
study group said, and if gas and oil produ- 
cers were forced by Government action to 
give up industrial markets to coal, these ac- 
tions “would still leave us 280 million or so 
tons short of a market to create full coal- 
industry employment. Or expressed differ- 
ently, would create only 30,000 jobs, leaving 
70,000 still unemployed.” 

Furthermore, the report states, although “a 
social benefit would stem from providing the 
coal industry with enough of the market to 
achieve significant additional employment 
there would be an offset by unemployment in 
the oil and gas industries, compatible with 
the size of the markets lost by them. What- 
ever the gain, it would bring with it a social 
cost In the form of the results of market 
compulsion. We can presume that those 
who wish to use coal are doing so, so that 
(additional tonnage) would have to be used 
by someone who does not want to use it.” 

One of the arguments advanced by the 
coal industry in support of Federal curbs on 
gas sales to industry has been a conservation 
argument, Natural gas is too valuable and 
too limited in supply to be wasted in this 
fashion, the coal and railroad interests main- 
tain. 

The study group report rejects this conten- 
tion and recites figures designed to prove 
that natural gas reserves, like coal and oil 
reserves, are completely adequate for the 
next 20 years and beyond at current use 
levels. 

United on almost all other issues, the raii- 
roads and coal interests part company on 
the subject of coal-slurry pipelines. Coal 
wants pipelines constructed to cut its trans- 
portation costs and to improve its competi- 
tive position, It proposes Federal legislation 
to give coal pipeline companies eminent do- 
main rights through the States. 

The railroads are opposed, They get nearly 
30 percent of their revenues from coal 
freight—27.5 percent in the case of the L. & 
N. They are determined to retain this reve- 
nue, and they reject the claims that slurry 
pipelines will prove economical. 

The study group's position in this contro- 
versy is ambiguous. It reports without com- 
ment claims that modern pipelines will cut 
the cost of mioving a ton of coal from West 
Virginia to New Jersey from $5 a ton by rail 
to $1.20 a ton. 

FINDINGS ENCOURAGING 


While failing to produce much statistical 
evidence to justify the national fuels policy 
contemplated by the coal industry and the 
railroads, the study group’s findings are, on 
the whole, encouraging, particularly for the 
25 biggest coal corporations which now con- 
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trol more than 50 percent of the market for 
coal in the United States. 

The steady expansion of steam powerplants 
during the next 20 years, the report says, will 
provide a huge expansion in the demand for 
coal, perhaps to a level of 800 million to 1 
billion tons. The study group belleves that 
this demand can be met with no major in- 
crease—and possibly with decreases—in the 
present labor force. 

Since wages and fringe benefits now ac- 
count for about 53 percent of production 
costs, the prospect for the large, mechanized 
companies in 1980 would seem to be higher 
profit margins and a larger return on invest- 
ment. 


President Truman Discusses the Example 
of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to hear former President 
Harry S. Truman at a national Order of 
Ahepa banquet in Chicago in August 
eloquently describe how Greece has pro- 
vided great examples to the West both 
in ancient times and in the present. 

This distinguished American told how 
the Founding Fathers of our Nation 
learned from the city states of ancient 
Greece lessons which helped to form and 
preserve our Government. President 
Truman, the author of the Truman doc- 
trine, then described the background to 
the decision after World War II to pro- 
vide U.S, assistance to Greece at a time 
when that war-ravaged country was en- 
dangered by communism. 

The story of the triumph of democracy 
in Greece and of the economic recovery 
since World War II is well known and 
provides an inspiring example for other 
nations of the free world. I am pleased 
to include President Truman’s address 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Harry S. TRUMAN 

Mr. President, it is a very great pleasure 
for me to be with you and to talk about 
history as it was happening in March 1947. 

On March 12, 1947, it was my duty to go 
before a joint session of the Congress of the 
United States and state the condition with 
which we were faced in Greece and Turkey. 

I quote from the message to Congress on 
the situation: 

“The United States has received from the 
Greek Government an urgent appeal for 
financial and economic assistance, Prelimi- 
nary reports from the American Economic 
Mission now in Greece and reports from the 
American Ambassador in Greece corroborate 
the statement of the Greek Government that 
assistance is imperative if Greece is to survive 
as a free nation. 

“I do not believe that the American people 
and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear 
to the appeal of the Greek Government. 

“Greece is not a rich country. Lack of 
sufficient natural resources has always forced 
the Greek people to work hard to make both 
ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and 
peace-loving country has suffered invasion, 
4 years of cruel enemy occupation, and 
bitter internal strife, 
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“When forces of liberation entered Greece 
they found that the retreating Germans had 
destroyed virtually all the railways, roads, 
port facilities, communications, and mer- 
chant marine. More than a thousand vil- 
lages had been burned. Eighty-five percent 
of the children were tubercular. Livestock, 
poultry, and draft animals had almost dis- 
appeared. Inflation had wiped out practi- 
cally all savings. 

“As a result of these tragic conditions, 
a militant minority, exploiting human want 
and misery, was able to create political chaos 
which, until now, has made economic recov- 
ery impossible. 

“Greece is today without funds to finance 
the importation of those goods which are 
essential to bare subsistence. Under these 
circumstances the people of Greece cannot 
make progress in solving their problems of 
reconstruction. Greece is in desperate need 
of financial and economic assistance to 
enable it to resume purchases of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and seeds. These are indispensable 
for the subsistence of its people and are 
obtainable only from abroad. Greece must 
have help to import the goods necessary to 
restore internal order and security so essen- 
tial for economic and political recovery. 

“The Greek Government has also asked 
for the assistance of experienced American 
administrators, economists, and technicians 
to insure that the financial and other aid 
given to Greece shall be used effectively in 
creating a stable and self-sustaining econ- 
omy and in improving its public adminis- 
tration. 

“The very existence of the Greek state is 
today threatened by the terrorist activities 
of several thousand armed men, led by Com- 
munists, who defy the Government's author- 
ity at a number of points, particularly along 
the northern boundaries. A commission ap- 
pointed by the United Nations Security 
Council is at present investigating disturbed 
conditions in northern Greece and alleged 
border violations along the frontier between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia on the other. 

“Meanwhile, the Greek Government is un- 
able to cope with the situation. The Greek 
army is small and poorly equipped. It needs 
supplies and equipment if it is to restore 
the authority of the Government throughout 
Greek territory. 

“Greece must have assistance if it is to 
become a self-supporting and self-respecting 
democracy.” 

This is only told to you as a reminder of 
the historical event. Greece has a historical 
background unequaled in the history of gov- 
ernment. 

The United States stepped in and saved 
Greece and Turkey for the free world. 

The men who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States knew the history of the 
Greek city state governments. They also 
knew the history of the Roman Republic, 
the Dutch Republic, and the history of the 
governments before and after these events. 

The Greek states were so sure that their 
own state governments were better than any 
other governments, they could not agree on 
a general Greek Republic. Athens, Corinth, 
Sparta, and Thebes each one knew that their 
state was better than all the other states 
put together. 

What happened? Each was taken sepa- 
rately by Rome and incorporated into the 
Roman Empire. But the best educated and 
greatest leaders of Rome were educated in 
Greece. 

Now Greece is a free nation and I hope with 
its great historical background it will again 
become the center of knowledge as it was 
in the time of Cicero and Augustus Caesar. 

This United States had a parallel situation 
with the Greek states. 

The Governor of New York, George Clinton, 
Patrick Henry in Virginia, and several other 
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well-known men opposed the adoption of our 
Constitution. The Constitution was adopted 
and we have the greatest free Government in 
the history of the world. 

The Greek example helped our forefathers 
to form our Government and prevented to 
date our downfall. 


We Are Proud of Our Naval Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in these 
days of world tension, it is appropriate 
that we recognize and pay tribute to the 
members of the armed services of the 
United States. 

Most of our military leaders receive 
their training from the service acad- 
emies, and it is to these establishments 
that we owe a special debt of gratitude. 
Recently the Evening Capital, of An- 
napolis, Md., carried an-editorial entitled 
“We Are Proud of Our Naval Academy.” 
I join the Evening Capital in saluting 
the Naval Academy and the cadets who 
will be our future naval leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Ane PROUD OF Our NAVAL ACADEMY 

The firm step taken by the United States 
in quarantining arms shipments to Cuba 
makes us realize the significant role played 
by the Naval Academy in fulfilling this 
hazardous and vital mission. 

Most of the names of admirals, captains 
and other high-ranking naval officers head- 
ing the Cuban blockade operation received 
their initial training and academic degrees at 
the Naval Academy. 

To the average newsreader these names are 
familiar ones, and to us they are more so. 
These officers are hometown heroes becausé 
they went to school in our own backyard. 

As Annapolitans it is easy to take the Naval 
Academy for granted.“ We live so close to 
this hallowed institution that we sometimes 
fail to realize its national importance. 

But perilous times, such as the present 
tense crisis in our Nation’s history, makes 
us realize how important the Naval Academy 
is to America. This is “the” school that 
trains the officers who command our Nation's 
fleet the most powerful sea force in world 
history. 

The midshipmen we see walking the brick 
sidewalks of Annapolis are the future ad- 
mirals and captains who will command the 
ships and intricate weapons of the future- 

It is at the Academy that these men learn 
the strategy and quality of leadership that 
are so necessary in their chosen field. They 
also acquire that most necessary quality of 
all—the intangible “spirit,” so difficult to 
describe, but so necessary in seeing our 
Nation through when the chips are down. 

It has been so all through our history as 
a democracy. When the Navy has had %8 
job to do, it has done it well. And, the 
Academy, founded on the tradition of those 
who have gone before, has been the foun- 
tainheal of naval leadership. 
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We are proud that the Naval Academy 
is located In our city, thus providing us the 
Opportunity to know many of its graduates 
and current brigade members. 

To these we say, “God be with you, the 
fate of our Nation, once more, rests heavily 
Upon you.” 


The Defense Contract and Its Impact on 
Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Utah is 
extremely proud of the fact that a Utah 
Woman, Mrs. Esther Peterson, is Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, and Director of 
its Women’s Division, holding in this 
dual assignment the greatest position of 
Tesponsibility given to a woman in the 
Kennedy administration. 

On August 1, Mrs. Peterson returned 
to Utah to address the State convention 
of the AFL-CIO which was held in Orem. 
Her subject was "The Defense Contract 
and Its Impact on Utah,” and she made 
What was by far the most comprehen- 
Sive and definitive speech on this sub- 
ject heard in the State. She discussed 
With eloquence and clarity the impor- 
tance of defense contracts on the life and 
economic health of the many Utah com- 
Munities in which they are located, and 
urged every community with sizable de- 
fense production and defense-related 
employment to plan now for the eco- 
Nomic adjustments which will be thrust 
upon it in the case of sudden change 
in defense needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mrs. Peterson’s challenging 
Speech be carried in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avpress BEFORE THE STATE CONVENTION OF 
THE UTAH AFL-CIO BY MRS. ESTHER PETER- 
SON ` 

It is always such a pleasure to come to Utah 

and to meet with old friends and make some 

new ones, but it is a particular pleasure for 
me to come here to meet with the leaders of 

Organized labor—the men and women of the 

Utah AFL-CIO—with whom I have worked 

for so many years on so many causes, and 

With whom I have enjoyed so many close and 

Tewarding friendships. 

It took some of our forebears many months 
to walk to Utah from Illinois 115 years ago; 
now. in a matter of hours, I am able to fiy 
here from Washington. The marvels of ever- 
speedier communications impress themselves 


Upon us every day. What a wonderful age. 


at a marvelous era in which to live. 

And yet, well, I am reminded of Thoreau's 
Cynical comment more than a century ago 
When the idea of the cable to England was 
being seriously discussed. He said: Per- 
Chance the first news that will leak through 

uthe broad, flapping American ear will be that 
Princess Adelaide has the whooping cough.” 
Bure enough, when the Telstar communica- 
“tions satellite was hurled into orbit last 
Month, enabling us to have instantaneous 
live television communication with Europe, 
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we were treated, as our very first glimpse, to 
the breathtaking spectacle of a French film 
actor crooning us a love song. Without the 
Telstar, we would have had to walt perhaps 
8 or 10 hours for the film clips of the same 
performance to have been whisked over here 
by jet plane, but by then, perhaps the song 
might not have been popular anymore. 

I suppose it has a lot to do—I am sure it 
has a lot to do—with what we communicate. 
For instance, how moving it was—how im- 
pressive—when the Tabernacle Choir could 
be heard and seen simultaneously here and 
in Europe. I certainly approved of that, and 
was proud all over again of my Utah heritage. 

So it is not necessarily true that progress 
is a waste of time and that the rugged dis- 
ciplines and hard tasks of the old days were 
inevitably better and gave us a greater sense 
of accomplishment. I love to bake bread and 
my family prefers homemade bread to the 
store-boughten variety, but I have to admit 
that I prefer to bake mine in a modern oven, 
in a well-built kitchen range, instead of 
using a wood fire under an outdoor oven. 
I like to walk, but I assure you that in com- 
ing to Utah there’s much to be said for using 
the airplane instead of the mode of trans- 
portation used by Brigham Young and his 
followers. Furthermore, sometimes it is 
urgent to get messages to our diplomats or 
our allies or our antagonists abroad, so it 
is a good thing to have the cable and the 
radio and the telephone, and now live tele- 
vision, for that purpose. So I am certainly 
not against progress. 

But as Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
pointed out when asked about the possible 
effect of the Telstar communications satel- 
lite on international relations, merely in- 
creasing the speed of communications is not 
going to help much if it only quickens the 
pace of international developments. 

Whether we like it or not, we are certainly 
quickening the tempo of all developments in 
our civilization, and particularly in our econ- 
omy. This is not something we can resolve 
by passing resolutions—there is very little 
we can do to block technological change, 
even if we were to want to do so. There are, 
however, many things we can do as citizens, 
and in our public and private roles in gov- 
ernment and in industry and in labor and 
in soclety, to adjust—and to help others to 
adjust—to changed conditions and methods 
and procedures and circumstances resulting 
from this whirlwind of technological inven- 
tiveness. 

No group realizes this with greater clarity 
and insight than you men and women who 
are the leaders of organized labor. The speed 
with which industrial production methods 
has changed just in the short period since 
the start of World War I- particularly in 
the last decade—has outmoded the skills of 
untold members of the American labor force. 
This trend is continuing and accelerating. 
We can all think back to the days when a 
skilled worker in almost every major industry 
could consider himself, at the end of a spe- 
cified apprenticeship, not only a journeyman 
but a craftsman, whose grasp of his skill was 
solid and sure. Of course this is no longer 
completely true. Every skill represented 
here in the unions which from the Utah 
AFL-CIO is now in a state of dynamic 
change. All of your members are in a sense 
apprentices—learning essential production 
methods newly developed and newly invented 
to meet changing technology. 

It was a very comfortable feeling in other 
years for a workman—a craftsman—to feel 
he had mastered the basic challenges of his 
art. All things being equal, he could look 
forward to a lifetime of employment in the 
skill he had acquired. The buggy-whip 
manufacturer went out of business, but the 
buggy-whip makers who did wonderful 
things with good leather, went on with their 
work of fashioning leather into useful and 
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desirable products for which there was a mar- 
ket. We have always known the dislocations 
in employmen resulting from the painful 
death of an established industry; but the 
man or woman with skills did not suffer pro- 
longed unemployment or permanent unem- 
ployment as a result of the obsolescence of 
a particular product. Perhaps some retrain- 
ing was required, but the skills themselves 
were basic, and were in demand in other 
industries, in the making of other products. 
True, a cular worker or group of workers 
might have to pull up stakes and move to 
other towns or other States—but there were 
jobs for the skilled, and it was the mobility 
of labor and of job opportunities which led 
to the settling of all 50 of our States and the 
prosperity we have known as a people. 

Now, however, every State convention of 
the AFL-CIO today faces and is discussing 
some of the same problems you are discuss- 
ing here—problems reflecting not stagnation 
in our economy—for it is certainly not stag- 
nant—but the specter of the technologically 
unemployed, who cannot immediately and 
overnight take their skills to a new job 
down the street or across the city or in the 
next town or in the next State. 

Each of you here representing unions 
affiliated with the Utah AFL-CIO can cite 
situations in your own fields, where skills 
which required years of preparation to learn 
are being superseded, or eliminated from the 
production lines. 


To the individuals involved, the problems 
are truly tragic. We are certainly sensitive 
to the personal hardships and the psychologi- 
cal scar tissue of the men and women and 
their families who have been hurt by auto. 
mation or comparable techniques which have 
eliminated the jobs of some workers while 
creating jobs for others. 

Suffering should never be in vain. Often, 
we learn only through painful experience. 
The hardships of today's technologically un- 
employed must be translated into a learn- 
ing experience not only for them but for the 
entire country—we must seize the challenge 
the plight of these people presents to our 
economy and to our complacency. I know 
that is one of the problems you are most 
deeply concerned about, and working to 
solve. On behalf of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, I want to say to you that solving this 
problem is our number one domestic objec- 
tive—and we are deadly serious about achiev- 
ing it. 

We must join together—the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and localities, the 
schools, and labor and industry—to provide 
well-paying and satisfying and useful new 
jobs for those who are now being displaced; 
we must make sure they can be trained for 
the kind of jobs which are needed, and that 
these jobs are available for qualified people 
once they have undergone the necessary 
training. 

The Area Redevelopment Act provided us 
with the first real tools for pioneering in this 
new kind of job prospecting. The act was 
ridiculed and attacked at the time it was 
proposed, and vetoed after finally being 
passed by Congress in the previous adminis- 
tration. It is not being ridiculed now. We 
are using its provisions with increasing effec- 
tiveness. In West Virginia and in some of 
the other areas of long-time very substantial 
and persistent unemployment—the chroni- 
cally depressed areas of abandoned plants, 
obsolescent machinery, dying industries, 
vacant store main streets, and forgotten men 
and women—coal miners, for instance, and 
other long-term unemployed, have been 
transformed or are now being transformed 
into typists, drafting aids, spray painters, 
electrical appliance repairmen, automatic 
transmission mechanics, machine tool op- 
erators, aircraft riveters, refrigeration me- 
chanics, sheetmetal workers, trailor assem- 
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blers, inert gas welders, machine shop in- 
spectors, route salesmen, vehicle testers, etc. 

In addition to helping, through special 
schooling grants and subsistence payments, 
to tmin the workers for the kind of job skills 
which are in demand, the area redevelopment 
program is also helping the areas of sub- 
stantial and pefsistent unemployment to 
build necessary facilities—public and pri- 
vate—to attract industries and employ the 
newly trained people. And in the effort, 
many agencies of the Federal Government 
are particlpating cooperatively—Labor, Com- 
merce, Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Small Business Administration, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and so on. But 
fundamentally, the effort must begin in the 
locality itself. 

Here in Utah, for instance, seven labor 
market areas comprising eight counties— 
Beaver, which includes all of Beaver Coun- 
ty; Heber, which includes all of Wasatch 
County; Manti and all of Sanpete County; 
Nephi and all of Juab County; Panguitch and 
all of Garfield County; Park City and all of 
Summit County; and Price, which includes 
all of Carbon and Emery Counties—are ell- 
gible for a variety of reemployment assist- 
ance programs under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act; I know you're working on this, 
and that applications have gone in for as- 
sistance. So keep after it. 

But the area redevelopment program, 
while touching dnd helping a great many la- 
bor market areas which desperately need 
emergency help, cannot begin to meet and 
solve the overall problems—the problems of 
getting all of the technologically unemployed 
back in their overalls. President Kennedy 
recognized not only the opportunities in- 
herent in the depressed areas program when 
it was enacted last year, but the limitations 
of it as well, and that is why he worked so 
hard to achieve passage of the even broader 
Manpower Training and Development Act, 
which was enacted this year. The tech- 
niques of retraining being pioneered under 
the area redevelopment program can now be 
extended nationwide, because this is a na- 
tional challenge. It doesn't matter where a 
worker happens to live, whether in the Provo- 
Orem labor market area, which is an area of 
substantial unemployment but not of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, or in 
Price or Park City or Panguitch in Utah, or 
Pittsburgh or Paducah or Providence or in 
any other of the eligible redevelopment arcas 
of the country—the worker who can't get a 
job because his own skills are no longer in 
demand needs retraining for a new occupa- 
tion, and we must see to it that the workers 
in all such situations can obtain that train- 
ing. The Manpower Retraining Act is our 
vehicle for that. Let's make sure it’s used. 


Meanwhile, the youngsters in school, or of 
school age, should be, and must be, encour- 
aged and guided into a genuine desire for 
more education so that they do not form a 
new pool of unemployables. There are so 
many good-paying jobs and professional 
openings in our country going begging for 
lack of qualified people to fill them, but they 
are mostly the kind of jobs which require 
years of preparation—mathematicians, elec- 
tronic computer programers, nurses, doctors, 
veterinarians, optometrists, chemists, geolo- 
gists, physicists, and so on—and the oppor- 
tunities for careers for youth in these fields 
are unlimited. 

Someday, and I hope it is very soon, we 
will have the kind of college-aid program 
the President has recommended, under 
which good students, regardless of their 
financial situations, can be assured of the 
opportunity to go through college and 
through the graduate school courses neces- 
sary to prepare for the shortage professions. 
Considering how desperately we need doc- 
tors, for instance, it seems hardly appropri- 
ate to continue to restrict this field, as a 
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practical matter, pretty much to the sons 
and daughters of the well-to-do. 

Workers with moderate incomes have 
helped put sons or daughters through medi- 
cal school, but the family hardships have 
been tremendous—a great sacrifice. Think 
how many more good doctors we would have 
if the opportunity to spend 4 years in col- 
lege, 4 more in medical school, 2 more in in- 
ternship, and 4 more in hospital residence 
could be brought within the economic reach 
of more young men and women with abili- 
ties but without the finances needed, for 
such expensive educational preparations. 

But suppose we succeed in solving some of 
the problems I have just outlined—and 
which concern all of us fai deeply—the prob- 
lems of retraining thi whose skills are 
made obsolete, or training those who have no 
skills, and of providing more opportunities 
in more fields, including the professions, for 
the youngsters now thinking about careers. 
Would that mean we could then begin to look 
with complacency on the employment chal- 
lenges of the future? Not at all. 

In addition to the constant flow of new 
products to the market, making long familiar 
items obsolete and similarly outmoding the 
production facilities which produce them— 
and also outmoding the skills, sometimes, of 
the men and women who make these 
products—we have a rather new factor in 
our economy. It is one which hardly existed 
at all in peacetime prior to World War II. 

Tam speaking of the tremendous portion— 
about 9 percent—of our production and 
economic effort devoted to defense needs— 
and the velocity, if that's the word, of 
changes in the art of weaponry. There is 
always an underlying feeling of uncertainty 
about the future in areas where defense 
activity and defense-related work provide a 
high proportion of the employment oppor- 
tunities, and this, of course, is understand- 
able. 


For instance, here in Utah, a total of 10.3 
percent of all nonagricultural employment 
is accounted for directly by defense employ- 
ment. Of these jobs, two-thirds are on U.S. 
Government payrolls in the military and 
related flelds—Defense Department, Atomic 
Energy Commission, NASA, selective service 
and civilian defense—while the remaining 
one-third of your defense jobs are in private 
industries working strictly on defense 
orders—ordnance, aircraft or electronics. 
This does not include jobs in the various de- 
fense-related industries like steel, minerals, 
and so on, Your 10.3 percent in direct de- 
Tense employment is one of the highest State 
averages in the Nation, exceeded only by 
the States of Washington with 10.6 percent 
and Alaska with 10.4 percent. Of the other 
States, only Virginia and Connecticut have 
between 9 percent and 10 percent averages. 
Considering the large volume of shipbuild- 
ing activity, it is obvious that Utah’s 10.3- 
percent level represents an extremely high 
proportion of employment in the other phases 
of defense work. Incidentally, the national 
average is only 4.1 percent, compared to your 
10.3. 

But whether accounting for 10 or 2 percent 
of a State's total employment, the defense 
jobs, and also the many additional defense- 
related jobs not counted in this tabulation, 
are often concentrated in a particular area 
or a few areas of a State, and in these in- 
stances, the impact of defense is overpower- 
ing on the life and economic health of the 
community. Often, as in Utah, these con- 
centrations are in areas which formerly were 
not industrialized. 

These are factors we have to take into 
consideration in weighing our economic 
situation, and in building firmer founda- 
tions—as we must always seek to do—in our 
economic well-being. The American economy 
moves fast, and this is one of its great 
strengths—but it is also a challenge to our 
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wisdom in matching political policies to 
economic realities. 

We recognize that defense is a large factor 
in the economies of our States and regions. 
Perhaps some day it might not be, but it is 
now and will be for a long time to come. 
We are spending more than $50 billion a 
year on weapons and the personnel to man 
those weapons—not as a means of providing 
employment to labor, of course, or contracts 
to business, but because we must spend these 
huge sums for the survival of freedom and 
our way of life. Employment and profits 
are, therefore, not the controlling factors. 
But employment and profits are very defi- 
nitely affected by decisions made in the 
Pentagon—there is no question about that. 
Fashions and accessories in defense items go 
out of style perhaps even faster than 
women’s clothes, and this tends to send 
shivers of apprehension through the indus- 
tries engaged in defense work, and through 
the men who work for those industries, and 
through the communities in which the 
plants are located. 

The Defense Department under Secretary 
McNamara is now making an unusually 
strong effort to fulfill its public relations 
responsibilities in advising the communities 
and industries affected on the reasons for the 
many and frequent changes in defense pro- 
curement policies—the sudden closing down 
or phasing out or deactivization of a mili- 
tary Installation or airplane or missile or 


component. It is also conscientiously try- 
ing to help all such localities adversely 
affected. 


In the normal course of a $50 billion an- 
nual operation for defense, there are bound 
to be periodic and serious dislocations to 
groups of Workers and to particular locali- 
ties, as weapons systems are abandoned or 
superseded, as research and technology ad- 
vance, and as plants become dangerously 
obsolete for defense production needs. Con- 
tract termination is a six syllable phrase 
which sounds prosaic only to these who have 
not seen communities thrown into panic, and 
people thrown into despair, by its abrupt 
and unexpected consequences. 

Although these decisions are not made in 
the Department of Labor, we certainly feel 
their repercussion—and instantly so. We 
feel it first, of course, in the unemployment 
compensation offices, and in the USES offices. 
And then we feel it with progressive intensity 
in the studies which go into the designation 
of surplus labor areas, the qualification for 
area redevelopment, the demands for retrain- 
ing certification, and in the anguished efforts 
on the part of a community to fight Its way 
back to prosperity and new employment 
opportunities. In many localities, the full 
resources of a great variety of Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies are eventually put to use 
to try to meet and solve these problems. 

President Kennedy brought to the White 
House long and intimate association with 
these emergencies from his experience a5 
a Member of the House of Representatives 
for 6 years and of the Senate for 8, during 
which time he was called upon frequently to 
aid constituents in meeting the paralyzing 
impact of contract terminations and the 
closing of Federal installations. No Presi- 
dent in our history ever had a better under- 
standing of the human problems and the 
community crises arising out of changes in 
defense procurement policies. 

I think this awareness shows through in 
the actions of this administration in seek- 
ing to mitigate the occasional contract term- 
ination crises. In the many years during 
which I have been inyolved in, or concerned 
with, this kind of problem, first in the labor 
movement and now in the Government, I 
have never known the Defense Department 
for instance, to be as alert as it is now to 
the human aspects, and the community 
aspects, of its decisions to make significant 
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Changes in weapons or in the location of 
installations. 

But the Defense Department, as I said, is 
not primarily an employment agency or a 
community development agency, It does 
have responsibilities in these areas—but they 
are not its main mission. When it under- 
takes the production on a crash basis of a 
new type of number of years. The particular 
item may even become obsolescent before it 
ever becomes operational. This has hap- 
pened. As taxpayers, we are not interested 
in pouring billions into useless weapons. 

But we are interested in—we do have a 
Moral commitment to—communities and to 
People. That is why the Defense Depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
Tare, and many other Government agencies, 
has been developing a new and very com- 
prehensive program of community economic 
adjustment to organize and mobilize the re- 
sources of areas which are suddenly hard hit 
by changing military needs, so as to enable 
them to place the displaced, to attract new 
industries, to develop new products, to stabi- 
lize property values and otherwise assist the 
community to survive and overcome the im- 
pace of a Pentagon weapons system decision 
Which might adversely affect the economy 
of a whole area. 

But the Defense Department's responsibil- 
ity to get into this type of community assist- 
ance begins only after an employment and 
business crisis has been created for the 
locality by a Pentagon decision. I don't 
think the individual community should wait 
Tor a crisis to begin to do the things it would 
have to do in case of such an employment 
crisis. In the instances covered under the 
New Defense Department community eco- 
nomic adjustment program, the communities 
involved had to take a brandnew and very 
com nsiye look at themselves—a com- 
pletely objective and analytical look—to de- 
termine their weak points and their strong 
points in attracting new industry, and in 
using the skills of their displaced workers. 
A variety of other Government agencies come 
in jointly with the Department of Defense 
to make surveys of needs and op; ties 
in connection with programs on which they 
can be of assistance. 

Now what I am driving at is this: it seems 
to me that every community with sizable 
defense production and defense-related em- 
ployment—should be doing as a regular 
thing the Kind of planning and reevaluation 
Which would be thrust upon it in case of a 
Production or employment crisis caused by 
& sudden change in defense needs. This is 
nothing more than good community pros- 
Perity insurance. The objective should be 
to determine how to diversify industry in the 
community so that it is not a town com- 
Pletely dependent for its survival on one 
Product or a few items made by one firm or 
a limited number of firms for only one big 
Customer or a few big customers rather than 
Tor millions of customers. 

Preventive medicine is still the best medi- 
Cine. We head off epidemics of disease by 
anticipating them far in advance—and pre- 
Paring against them. The House of Repre- 
sentatlves, for instance, recently passed an 
administration bill to encourage the immu- 
nization of every preschool child in the Na- 
tion against four dread diseases: polio, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and whooping cough. 
If we can eliminate these diseases among 
children, we will eliminate them entirely. 
But we can't do it by waiting for epidemics 
to strike—and then seeking to immunize. 

It’s the same thing in preparing against 
the possible day of contract termination, or 
changes in weaponry, or—if we can look that 
far ahead—the day when mankind will have 
learned to live as brothers; plowshares and 
Spears into pruning hooks—in a world truly 
at peace. 
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Considering the needs of our people that 
are not now being met—for schools, high- 
ways, bridges, airports, mass transportation 
of all kinds, hospitals, clinics, housing, re- 
search facilities, colleges, and graduate level 
professional schools, in a population expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds—in a world in which 
misery and hunger still dominate vast areas 
of the rest of the globe—we need never fear 
that America will run out of things to make 
or ever lack uses for our skills and resources 

But the question is, Will this particular 
plant in this particular town be useful in a 
few years, and, if not, what will be there to 
take its place? Or, how can it be converted 
to the changing needs of defense or of our 
civilian economy? If the item that plant is 
making will be obsolescent shortly, how can 
that product item be changed or modified 
into something of new value and usage? 
How much research is management doing 
now on tomorrow's markets, and the year 
after? How much thought ts going into 
product diversification and consumer de- 
mand and product improvement? 

Tanks and automotive vehicles of various 
kinds, weapons and ammunition, plus con- 
struction equipment and other equipment 
and hardware constituted exactly half—50 
percent—o! the military hard goods delivered 
in the last year of the Korean war. Within 
8 years, these categories had fallen from 
half to only an eighth of what the Defense 
Department calls its “hard goods buy.” 
Electronics, on the other hand, shot up from 
11.2 to 18 percent—a 50-percent gain—while 
missiles zoomed from one-half of 1 percent 
to 33.6 percent of all Defense Department 
prime contract awards in the same 8 years— 
from one two-hundredth to one-third. Air- 
craft is a major source of employment in 
Utah, and during this same 8-year period, 
aircraft orders pretty much held their own in 
terms of percentage of defense expenditures 
for military hard goods, dropping only 
slightly from 31.5 to 28.2 percent. This level 
is a bit higher than the 27.3 percentage dur- 
ing World War II. But we all know that the 
types of planes are constantly changing— 
and will continue to change. Is it a good 
idea, or not, for a firm making air frames, 
for instance, to begin thinking about possible 
civilian applications—trailers, housing shells, 
and mass transit vehicles? I don’t know. If 
my job were dependent on the firm, I want 
the management to be thinking about 
tomorrow's and next year’s and next decade’s 
production, and I’m pretty sure I'd want my 
union to be concerned, too. 


Are your unions discussing these things 
with management—contributing your ideas 
toward solying these problems of the fu- 
ture—problems of mutual importance for 
both worker and management, as well as for 
all of the business and professional people in 
the community? 

Not out of fear of imminent disaster, but 
out of a decent respect for the exigencies of 
modern production and technology, and the 
speed at which things do happen in our 
economy. I think union groups in every 
Plant, and in every community where de- 
fense plants are -located, should begin to 
think now—and work now—as if they were 
about to become “phased out.” What would 
you do? How would you go about attracting 
a new firm to operate an abandoned defense 
plant or installation? What could it manu- 
facture? Is there a market for that prod- 
uct? Or for any other product it could be 
converted to produce? How attractive would 
your community be to new industries? Do 
you have a joint labor and business task 


force in your towns to consider these prob- 


lems? How are the schools? Do they make 
the community an attraction for new man- 
agement and professional personnel to come 
in? . Are there any problems in the water 
supply? Do you Know? Do you have ade- 
f quate housing for the people already living 
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in the town? Are there adequate local credit 
sources for business? Has there ever been a 
comprehensive survey of recreational op- 
portunities, or of community facilities need- 
ed fies ap expansion? 2 
ow these are all things you would 

to do if, suddenly, overnight, a — De: 
partment weapons system decision should 
close down one of your major plants, or if 
an installation should be abandoned or 
mothballed, with resulting unemployment. 
My point is: don't wait for such a disaster; 
gear your plans now for preventing a dis- 
aster from ever happening. 

There are many Federal and Federal-State 
programs already operating to help a forward- 
looking community to plan and organize its 
efforts toward assuring continued employ- 
ment opportunities, or of fighting its way 
back from the distress category. The Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, working with the affiliated State agen- 
cies, has for some time been actively promot- 
ing community organizational efforts to 
meet this probiem, as, for instance, in Omaha 
not so long ago when 700 packing plant em- 
Pployees automated“ out of jobs signed up 
with USES for assistance and were nearly 
all helped to find new employment under 
a community-wide labor-management effort. 

Among the many operating programs are 
these: Retraining and subsistence allow- 
ance under both Area Redevelopment and 
the Manpower Training and Development 
Act; industrial loans to businesses for plant 
expansion and facilities under both Area Re- 
development and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration program; public facilities loans 
and grants under Area Redevelopment and 
loans under the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s Community Facilities Administra- 
tion; grants for community improvement 
under urban renewal; funds to plan effec- 
tive campaigns against juvenile delinquency 
under a joint Justice-Labor-HEW program; 
vocational education and rehabilitation as- 
sistance under HEW; housing programs of 
all kinds —low-income public housing as 
well as middle-income FHA m in- 
surance and nonprofit projects for the elder- 
ly; the library services program; the Farm- 


rural areas—the list is long and includes 
many p: now in existence to bolster 
the resources and attractiveness and eco- 
nomic resiliency of all of our communities. 

And we are trying to provide more—for 
instance, the youth. opportunity bill pro- 
posed by President Kennedy to get idle and 


- untrained youngsters into worthwhile ac- 


tivities which will give them not only skills 
but an aim in life; the college scholarship 
bill; the health professions expansion bill; 
aid to education; the public works bill—all 
intended to make greater use of our human 
resources—and of the traditional imagina- 
tion and spirit of our cities and towns. Help 
us enact them into law. 

Much has been done, but there is so much 
to be done to make this country into the 
kind of land we want it to be for all of our 
people—to make Utah into a shining jewel 
among all of the States in terms of progres- 
sive social legislation and universal well- 
being—to provide our elderly citizens on 
social security with good housing at rents 
they can afford and with insurance against 
the almost inevitable high cost of hospital- 
ization and nursing home care—to clear our 
slums, and build more schools, and enlarge 
our libraries, and fill them with good books, 
and make our roads safer and the traffic 
manageable; to strengthen our laws to pro- 
tect the consumer; to remove the specter of 
want in the midst of plenty; to protect the 
weak and the poor and the ignorant against 
exploitation, and to make sure their children 
are not equally disadvantaged. 

Whenever a man or woman who needs a 
job or wants a job and is willing to work con- 
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scientiously at it can't find a job, we face 
in microcosm—in miniature—America's 
greatest domestic problem. We must know 
the reason why that person can't get work. 
Is it in his or her lack of skill—or because 
of a lack of opportunity? Either way, there 
are steps which can be taken—many steps— 
to solve that problem for that individual. 

One man or one woman out of work in- 
voluntarily is a manageable problem; mul- 
tiply this situation by several million, how- 
ever, and we then recognize the magnitude 
of the challenge which faces us as a people— 
in a time of record national production. 

Organized labor understands the problem 
and the challenge, and reacts to it respon- 
sibly and intelligently—by making concrete 
suggestions for solutions in the spirit of 
President Kennedy's request in his Yale ad- 
dress for what he called a serious dialog 
between the political parties and between 
the various groups in the economy—a serious 
dialog on the steps necessary to make our 
free economy work at full capacity; that is.“ 
he said, “provide adequate profits for enter- 
prise and adequate wages for labor and ade- 
quate utilization of plant and opportunity 
for all.” 

I know you here agree with the President 
on the need for this kind of serious dia- 
log—for a good, hard, objective look at what 
ails us and what we do about it. 

It is the free exchange and interchange of 
ideas and of concepts which give our society 
its strength and its vigor. There isn't any- 
thing we cannot do or any problem we cannot 
solve if we but take it apart and examine it 
in the bright light of public discussion and 
unfettered debate. In Utah, we are used to 
the winds of controversy and the value of 
the unpopular idea in shaping public 
thoughts and actions. This administration, 
I am proud to say, is not afraid to consider 
new thoughts of ideas or suggestions—nor 
is it afraid, either, to oppose those ideas— 
new or old—no matter how grimly held, 
which cannot stand up to the full light of 
objective review and analysis. 

Naturally, I feel at home in Utah. Thank 
you. 


Hon. Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened by the very sudden 
death of our friend and colleague, the 
Honorable CLEM MILLER, as I know all of 
the Members were. When I heard of his 
tragic death, the thought come to me 
immediately that just a few days ago 
we had sat, side by side, discussing the 
necessity for the prompt adjournment of 
the session of Congress so that we could 
all go back to our districts to campaign 
for reelection. CLEM and I commented 
on how much we each had to do, how 
many people we felt we must meet and 
talk to. These were our major con- 
cerns. 

And then, in the flash of a moment, all 
of those urgent needs and great plans 
and hopes were stopped forever for the 
conscientious Congressman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The thought occurred to me again, as 
it has on many, many occasions when 
tragedy has struck down a friend work- 
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ing so hard at a difficult assignment: we 
must truly live each day as if it might 
be our last. 

It was a pleasure to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
CLEM MILLER. We were both on the 
Housing Subcommitte and also on the 
subcommittee which handled the mass 
transit bill—an issue on which he exerted 
tremendous and effective effort. His 
penetrating questioning of witnesses re- 
flected a thorough grasp of the problem, 
and he helped us to understand it better 
and to present it ably to our colleagues 
on the parent committee. 
< CLEM MILLER’s great ability will be 
missed in the Congress of the United 
States. Because he was a fine person 
as well as a fine legislator, we all share 
some of the loneliness and the grief of his 
wife and his daughters. 

As one who also lost a beloved hus- 
band who died suddently while serving 
as a Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, may I say, Mr. Speaker, to 
Mrs. Miller and the children: “Your grief 
and sorrow will be deep and will be with 
you for a long long time—God’s will be 
done. But you wil lalways have locked 
in your heart the memory of the years 
with a fine man—years that God allowed 
you to share together.” 


Dr. Thorning Speaks on Castro’s Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, earlier 


this month, the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning addressed the Current Events 


Club of Hood College on the subject of 


“Fidel Castro’s Cuba: Its Causes and 
Possible Cures.” 

Dr. Thorning’s remarks reflect an 
acute perception of the Cuban problem. 
`I ask unanimous consent that an article 
contained in the News of Frederick, Md., 
dated October 13, 1962, reporting on 
Dr. Thorning’s address be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. THORNING SPEAKS ON CASTRO'S CUBA 


Addressing the Current Events Club of 
Hood College under the auspices of “Town 
Hall.“ Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, discussed 
Fidel Castro's Cuba: Its Causes and Pos- 
sible Cures” and emphasized that “since bad 
reporting and the folly of State Department 
officials in 1959 had allowed the public to pic- 
ture the Soviet Gauleiter of Cuba as a mix- 
ture of Abraham Lincoln and Robin Hood, 
it was now essential for good reporters and 
clear-thinking Government officials to rec- 
ognize the presence of organized units of the 
Red armed forces in Cuba and prepare the 
people of the United States to face the 
dangers inseparable from the use of force be- 
fore Castro announces the adherence of 
Cuba to the Warsaw Pact.” 

The Maryland educator, author arid diplo- 
mat continued: : t 
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“The desperate straits to which spokesmen 
for a policy of inaction in the Caribbean are 
reduced may be understood from the October 
3 claim of Mr, Walter Lippmann. The latter 
alleged that we have in fact achieved the 
same kind of penetration of the Communist 
world (in Yugoslavia) as Moscow has done 
in our world of Cuba. This assertion, uttered 
in the calm, pontifical manner of Mr. Lipp- 
mann, can and should be examined in the 
light of the facts:“ 

“Mr. Lippman and the Government offi- 
cials he defends owe it to the American peo- 
ple to pinpoint the U.S. military installa- 
tions, airfields, missile and rocket bases in 
Tito's Yugoslavia. Mr. Lippmann and State 
Department functionaries should advise us 
about the thousands of U.S, technicians, Le. 
Air Force pilots, engineers, antiaircraft gun- 
ners, war communications’ specialists and 
space experts bivouacked in military en- 
campments in the neighborhood of Belgrade. 
Zagreb, and other cities in Titoland. 

“Do Mr. Lippmann and U.S. Government 
employees have any evidence showing that 
96 American ships, in the past 4 months, 
have been transporting war materiel to Yu- 
goslavia's Adriatic ports? Or must thought- 
ful readers conclude that the parallel Mr- 
Lippmann and others find between U.S. pene- 
tration of the Marxist-Leninist world and 
the Soviet domination of Fidel Castro largely 
a figment of the columnists imagination? 
Is it not fair, therefore, to point out the 
superficiality of judgment displayed by the 
most vociferous apologists for a program of 
nonaction?” 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that Congresswoman KATHRYN E. GRANA- 
HAN, of Pennsylvania, has been nomi- 
nated by President Kennedy and con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate for the position 
of Treasurer of the United States, I want 
to express my heartfelt congratulations 
to KATHRYN, knowing that she will fill 
this important position with honor and 
great ability. We will certainly miss her 
here as one of the outstanding Members 
of the House, however. 

My husband served with KATHRYN'S 
husband, Bill, on the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
During the first 3 years of my service 
here, Congressman Granahan was 4 
gracious and helpful colleague, and since 
1956, I have been privileged to enjoy 
Karturyn’s friendship as a colleague. 
She has distinguished herself as a leader 
against the misuse and abuse of the 
mails for transmitting filth and por- 
nography, and I am sure her efforts and 
the legislation she sponsored will con- 
tinue to have a great effect in combat- 
ting the flood of obscene materials aimed 
primarily at children. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN has also been an out- 
standing friend of Government em- 
ployees and particularly of the postal 
workers, as a ranking member and a sub- 
committee chairman in the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. And 
her devotion to the well-being of her 
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constituents is well known to all of us 
here. She has, therefore, built a sub- 
Stantial and admirable congressional 
record of achievement. 

The redistricting of the Pennsylvania 
Congressional districts cannot help but 
Tesult in an injustice to the people whom 
Katunyn represented so ably, and it is 
most unfortunate that her district was 
divided and eliminated. However, she 
accepted this great disappointment in 
her usual manner, and will now put her 
very effective talents into a new assign- 
ment where her charm, intelligence, and 
devotion to duty will make her a truly 
Outstanding official of the Government 
of the United States, as Treasurer of the 
United States. 

My very, very warm wishes go with 
you, KATHRYN, as you prepare to start on 
the important responsibilities you are 
undertaking in the administration of 
President John F. Kennedy. 


Alaska Dam Would Spawn Power-Based 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Alas- 
ka, like Montana, requires comprehen- 
Sive development of its water resources 
in order to provide power, jobs, new in- 
dustries. The site of the largest dam in 
this hemisphere, Rampart Dam, is in 
Alaska, on the Yukon River. Rampart 
Dam would haye an installed capacity of 
about 5 million kilowatts, about 214 times 
as much as Grand Coulee, which is 
Presently the largest dam, in terms of 
Power production, in the United States. 

My colleague on the Public Works and 
Interior Committees, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Gruenryc], has devoted much of his con- 
Siderable energy and talents toward fur- 
ther action on Rampart, for which an 
additional $315,000 in investigation 
funds were recently approved. The de- 
Sirability to Alaska of cheap and abun- 
dant power—as would be produced at 
Rampart—is indicated by an article 
Which appeared in the October 1, 1962, 
issue of Chemical Engineering. This 
article states: 

Helping to stimulate development of Alas- 
ka's industry, a proposed dam on the Yukon 
River could deliver 3 mili/kilowatt-hour 
Power by 1990, the lowest electricity cost 
foreseeable for the United States. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to insert the entire Chemical En- 
Eineering article, entitled “Alaska Dam 
Would Spawn Power-Based Industries,“ 


un the Appendix of the RECORD. 


“a 


w 


D 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA Dam WOULD Spawn Powen-Basev 

INDUSTRIES 
„With ample low-cost power, Alaska will 
most certainly become a substantial pro- 
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ducer of aluminum, electric-furnace pig fron 
and steel, ferroalloys, copper, magnesium, 
chlorine, and caustic soda. Other likely 
products include calcium carbide, abrasives, 
nitrates, phosphorus and titanium. 

The Western United States would provide 
the principal market for these products. 
Some would find a growing market within 
Alaska itself. Some would enter the export 
trade to foreign markets, particularly Japan. 

These conclusions were recently reported * 
to the U.S. Senate's Committee on Public 
Works, as part of a program of investigations 
now in progress to determine the physical 
and economical feasibility of the Rampart 
project, a proposal for a huge new Alaskan 
dam. 


The power market was studied for the 
period from 1972, when Rampart would begin 
producing limited amounts of power, to 1990. 
At that time, the energy available from the 
project would be scheduled to reach its full 
level, 31.1 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 
Of this total, 9.2 billion would nominally go 
to plants of electroprocess industries, other 
than aluminum, attracted to the area by 
ready avallability of cheap power. This 
schedule would leave a maximum of 6 billion 
for the aluminum industry—far less than 
aluminum producers could consume if their 
industry developed fully. 

LOW-COST POWER 


The cost of power delivered in bulk to the 
centers of use, including the nearest Alaskan 
tidewater locations, will be about 3 miles per 
kilowatt-hour. This is within the cost ranges 
that prevail at all but one or two of the very 
cheapest of the great energy sites in the 
world. It will be the lowest cost power incre- 
ment available in the United States in 1990, 
according to the report. 

Rampart Canyon Dam would be built 
across the Yukon River at a point roughly at 
the geographical center of Alaska, for an 
estimated cost of. $1.3 billion. The dam 
would create a lake about 400 miles long, 
larger than Lake Erie. Installed generating 
capacity would be about 5 million kilowatts. 

Alaskan locales likely to attract large 
power-using industries are those accessible 
the year round to safe marine navigation. 
Offering good potential are the entire coastal 
regions of Cook Inlet and Prince William 
Sound, some 300 miles from the project site. 

ELECTROPROCESSORS’ NEED 


The projected growth in the U.S. economy 
will require prodigious amounts of electrical 
energy. Between now and 1990, it probably 
will be necessary to build nearly a billion 
kilowatts of generating capacity. (Of this, 
the Rampart project would represent only 
half of 1 percent.) 

Generally, the annual rate of growth of the 
electroprocess industries averaged 8.5 percent 
from 1940 to 1960, and is expected to aver- 
age 6.7 percent from 1960 to 1980. It has ex- 
ceeded, and continues to exceed, the rate of 
growth in gross national product, estimated 
at 3.2 percent from 1965 to 1980. The pro- 
portion of total electric power requirements 
of these electroprocess industries to the total 
power requirements for all industry in the 
United States has gradually increased from 
about 16 percent to almost 20 percent during 
the last few years and is likely to continue 
increasing, 

In itself, plant location within the United 
States (including Alaska) is an attractive 
factor to American-owned industries, which 
will account for a substantial portion of the 
total new electroprocess plant capacity to be 
developed in the free world during the next 


t This article is based on the report, The 
Market for Rampart Power, Yukon River, 
Alaska,” describing a study made for the U.S. 
Army Engineers district, Alaska, Corps of En- 
gineers, by Development & Resources Corp., 
New York. 


- molybdenum, tungsten, and nickel, 
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generation. Rampart would produce and de- 
liver energy at lower cost than any other 
projected powerplant anywhere in the Na- 
tion. And electroprocess industries with 
Rampart power would have distinct cost ad- 
vantages in the major markets of the West- 
ern United States and in Japan. 


ALUMINUM 


The aluminum industry is a leading pos- 
sibility as the largest consumer of Rampart 
power. The power demand for an Alaskan 
aluminum industry by 1990 is conservatively 
estimated to be from 875,000 to 3.85 million 
kilowatts to serve U.S. markets, and 200,000 
kilowatts more for Japanese markets. 

Corresponding Alaskan production figures 
would be 0.5 to 2.2 million tons per year of 
primary aluminum for U.S. customers, and 
100,000 tons for Japan. An Alaskan alumi- 
num industry would thus serve between 6 
and 13 percent of the U.S. markets and about 
11 percent of the Japanese markets. 


WESTERN MARKETS 


The U.S. markets for Alaskan aluminum 
would be principally in the Western States, 
especially California. The broad framework 
of present and future delivered costs of 
primary aluminum produced within the rest 
of the United States establishes guides to 
which Alaska must conform if it is to serve 
US. markets. This pattern is set by the Ohio 
Valley and the Pacific Northwest, each of 
which has over one-fourth of U.S. capacity. 

With transportation costs included, to a 
market in California, delivered costs from 
Alaska would be competitive with the Ohio 
Valley and better than from the Pacific 
Northwest (see following table). Both the 
Pacific Northwest and the Ohio Valley have 
serious limitations on their capacity to 
serve this market. Major aluminum com- 
panies have obtained control of Ohio Valley 
coal deposits; but limitations on the amount 
of coal thus controlled, or that will become 
available for power to serve the aluminum 
industry, remain to be determined. 

At present, two aluminum companies pre- 
fer their future expansions to serve other 
regions where they will not have to provide 
the power investment. They may use their 
Ohio Valley coal reserves to meet growth re- 
quirements in areas other than the west 
coast States, leaving the latter to be served 
by other sources, This nonwest coast growth 
is expected to be 9-21 million kilowatts, cor- 
responding to 5.2 to 12.2 million tons of 
aluminum, by 1990. z 

The Pacific Northwest is expected to have 
used up nearly all of its economical hydro- 
electric resources by 1975, and to require 
electric power from other sources, possibly 
including imported power. 

OTHER ELECTROPRODUCTS 

Despite its importance, the aluminum in- 
dustry is far from being the only one that 
would be aided by the Rampart project. 
Here’s a look at some other areas of Alaska's 
industrial potential. 

Based on present estimates of resources, 
Alaskan deposits could yield 1.8 million tons 
per year of pig iron. If this were all con- 
verted to steel, it would provide about 11 
percent of total 1980 western U.S. require- 
ments. 

Estimated production costs of Alaskan 
steel, based on Alaska pig iron melted in 
large electric furnace Installations, range 
between $54 and $69 per ton, exclusive of 
profits and transportation. This compares 
with recent quotations for carbon steel, at 
steel centers, of $76 to $80. 

Alaska’s known occurrences of ferroalloy 
materials at this time include chromite, 
Ton- 
nage requirements of the Alaskan steel in- 
dustry would be about 16,000 tons per year 
of all ferroalloys, or about the annual pro- 
duction capacity of a minimum-sized plant. 

The ferroalloy requirements for the west- 
ern steel industry by 1980 would be close to 
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500,000 tons per year. In terms of electric 
furnace ferroalloy production, this would 
correspond to around 400,000 tons. The 
Pacific Northwest ferroally industry might 
produce about 225,000 tons, leaving about 
175,000 tons per year to be produced else- 
where. 

Estimates of costs for a minimum-sized 
ferrochrome plant, as an example, using local 
Alaskan ores, indicate a range of $323 to 
$340 per ton. Present quotations range 
between $324 and $462 per ton. 

The Alaskan copper reserves of some 3 
million tons compare with the 32 million 
total estimated for the United States, and 
the 100 to 170 million tons for the world. 

Raw materials for the production of mag- 
neslum and titanium are available in Alaska. 
Dolomites and olivines (and, of course, sea 
water) are abundant for magnesium plants. 
Regarding titanium, there have been some 
reports of titania-bearing sands. Most in- 
teresting potentially are the titania fractions 
that might be recoverable out of furnace 
slag resulting from the production of pig 
iron from titaniferous magnetites. 


The production of nitrogen and hydrogen 
from the atmosphere, from coal, from nat- 
ural gas, or from the electrolysis of water, 
would not be hampered by lack of natural 
resources. 

The principal raw materials required for 
the electric furnace production of calcium 
carbide will probably all be obtainable in 
Alaska. Present U.S. production is around 
1.2 million tons, with only two plants west 
of the Mississippi. And Japan is an impor- 
tant producer and consumer. It produced at 
the rate of 900,000 tons in recent years. An 
Alaskan plant would be advantageously lo- 
cated with respect to Japanese markets. 


CAUSTIC-CHLORINE 


An Alaskan chlorine-caustic facility would 
require importing salt from California or 
Mexico, Waterborne shipping from these 
sources to the Pacific Northwest and Japan 
has been established and could readily be ex- 
tended to tidewater Alaskan plant sites. 

The pulp and paper industry of Alaska, 
both existing and potential, would be a sub- 
stantial consumer of both chlorine and caus- 
tic soda. It is probable that at least two- 
thirds of the 1 to 1.5 million tons per year of 
estimated Alaskan pulp production would 
be bleached, requiring around 85,000 tons 
per year of chlorine. Caustics could be mar- 
keted to Alaskan dissolving-pulp plants, pe- 
troleum refining and chemical plants, with 
any remainder golng to Japan. 

Shipping cost of salt would add $2 per ton 
to cost of producing chlorine in Alaska ver- 
sus producing it in the Pacific Northwest. 
But to Alaskan pulp and paper makers, cost 
of chlorine from either Alaska or the Pacific 

Northwest would be about equal. This is be- 
cause cheaper Rampart powef and the elim- 
ination of Pacific Northwest-to-Alaska chlo- 
rine shipping costs would offset the advan- 
tage that Pacific Northwestern chlorine mak- 
ers gain via cheaper salt. 


JAPANESE MARKETS 


The present policy of Japanese industries 
is to import materials as close to the raw- 
material stage as possible, and to supply 
both the domestic and foreign markets with 
manufactured products. But with contin- 
ued economic development in Japan and 
elsewhere, relaxation of this policy seems 
likely. Japan has already announced the 
intention to liberalize by 1962 imports of 
refined nickel, some zinc products, titanium, 
chrome products, asbestos, quicksilver, and 
copper and lead and their products, much of 
which could eventually come from Alaska. 


Japan is likely to increasingly import some 
of the finished and semifinished products 
that can be processed at lower cost in foreign 
countries. This prospect would be enhanced 
as Japanese wage rates and labor costs in- 
crease, narrowing some of the cost differen- 
tials between Japan and foreign countries. 


Alaskan aluminum will compete with 
alternate U.S. product 
[In cents per pound] 


V 


Delivered to Cullfornia 


Cost component, 1990 


| | 
Pacific | Ohio 


| Alaska | North- Valley 
Vest 
| | 
Transportation 0. 60 0.6 1.2 
Power (7.5 kilowatt- | Í Í 
hours per pound) 1,6-2.3 | 3.44.4 3.0 
G 52 See | 3. 6 3.1 3.1 
Raw materials.. 8.4 8.6 7. 8 
Capital charges (without | 
WOOT) S viens ec tac | 3.8 3.0 3.0 
17. 6-8. 5 |s 78| 18.1 


- 
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Major U.S. electroprocess industries: 


November 2 
Possible major electroprocess outlets for 
Rampart power in 1990* 

Energy 

Alaskan | needed 

capacity | (million 
(thou- | kilowatt- 

sand tons| hours 

per year) | per year) 
Pig iron, electric furnace 1,800 . O 
Steel, electric furnace... 1,600 * 
Fe rroalloys.. 40 woo 

Refined copper, excluding: mining 
and benefleintion 80 0 
Refined zino. - = 18 yiwi 
Magnesium k: < 30 mW 
TA — 5 W0 
Phosphorus, including mining and 

benefiviution.- J... 15 200 
Chlorine and caustic soda .__. 70 140 
Calcium carbide... 15 Mì 
Wood pulp. 1,200 1, 000 
Nitrutes 75 75 


t Aluminum plants would certainly represent a sig- 
nificant outlet for Rampart power; in fact, they alone 
could absorb the project’s entire ontput of electricity, 
But if the industries shown above materialize, only a 
fraction of Rampart power will he available toaluminum 
e Therefore this product has been left out of 
the table, 


The overall picture 


Aluminum, primary Soe ee 
Magnesium, primar 
Titanium, spongo _- 

Copper, ekee trolytie 
Zinc, electrolytic... 
Steel, electric furnace.. 
Ferroalloys, clectric furnace. 


Calcium carbic 


| 


1960 1980 (estimate) 
Total U.S. E Total U.S. Energy 
production capacity needed 
(thousand (million (thousand (million 
tons per kilowatt- tons per kilowatt- 
year) hours per year) hours per 
year) year) 
2,015 34, 700 8,000 120, 000 
40 KO 360 7, AU 
4 210 0 2. 4% 
1,542 1,020 2, 580 1, 700 
320 1,730 710 3.840 
3709 4,600 63, 000 31, 500 
1,326 X, 100 4,500 27. w0 
420 5, 450 | 1,050 13, 400 
45 12,700 14, 000 3), 700 
1,160 3, 000 | 2, 14 6,500 


Railroad Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

THE GREATER CANANDAIGUA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., September 24, 1962. 
SECRETARY, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
unanimously approved by the board of di- 
rector’ of the Greater Canandaigua Chamber 


of Commerce at their regular meeting held 


on September 13, 1962, Arthur S. Hamlin, 
president, presiding: 

“Whereas the New York Central Railroad 
system and the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem have made application for a merger of 
these two major eastern rail transportation 
systems for what seems to us to be sound 
economic reasons in maintaining railroad 
services within their respective areas, and 


“Whereas it seems to be to the best in- 
terests of the people of the Greater Canan- 
daigua area and such a merger should be 
allowed to take place with the understanding 
that this would improve the railroad service 
to this community and neighboring area: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and directors 
of the Greater Canandaigua Chamber of 


Commerce do all in their power to promote 


the approval of this merger. This resolu- 
tion being consistent with the promotion 
and growth of the Canandaigua area; it is 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D.C." 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. MITCHELL, 
Executive Director. 


The Fight for Equal Staffing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania, 
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has announced the organization of a 
“Special Committee To Improve Con- 
gressional Committee Staffs.” Senator 
Scorr, who is an able and constructive 
legislator, a forthright and forward- 
looking former chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, and a leader in 
the fight for better staffing of congres- 
Sional committees, will serve as chair- 
man of the special committee.. Other 
members are Senators CARL T. CURTIS, of 
Nebraska, and Winston L. Proury, of 
Vermont; Representatives GLENN P. LIP- 
Scoms, of California, and FRED SCHWEN- 
CEL, of Iowa. I have the honor of serv- 
ing as vice-chairman of the committee. 

Few reforms would contribute more to 
the cause of good gvernment than the 
improvement of congressional staffing 
procedures, particularly as regards the 
need to end the present unfair division 
of staff between Democrats and Republi- 
cans. A more equitable sharing between 
the parties of congressional staff po- 
Sitions would increase the effectiveness 
of Congress and help to maintain the 
strength of our two-party system, In 
addition, it would also enable whatever 
Party happened to be in the minority 
at the time to serve the Nation as a more 
active and effective loyal opposition. 

Without adequate staff help, the 
minority is unable to give careful study 
to legislation coming before the Congress 
and to do the hard, time-consuming re- 
Search which is required to come up with 
Constructive proposals of its own. 

In addition, the reforms for which 
I and the Special committee will fight 
in the coming months will serve to 
strengthen the hand of Congress vis-a- 
vis the executive branch. If the Con- 
fress is to be a more viable and con- 
tributing branch of Government, and not 
Merely a rubberstamp for the Executive, 
it must have at its command more ade- 
quate staff resources with which to 
study independently the difficult prob- 
lems facing our Nation, Otherwise, the 
Congress will have to rely increasingly 
for its information and advice on the 
vast apparatus of the executive branch, 
a situation which is not conducive to the 
development of sound public policy. 

In the weeks ahead, the press and 
Political leaders of both parties, includ- 
ing new Members of Congress as well as 
those who will be returning to Congress, 
have a heavy responsibility to give care- 
ful study to the problem of congressional 
Staffing and to encourage wide discussion 
of the issue. Reform of staffing pro- 
cedures is not a partisan issue, but 
rather one which both Democrats and 
Republicans can and should support in 


the interest of a more effective Congress 


and better government in general. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
Press release issued by the office of Sen- 
ator Scotr announcing the organization 
of this committee at this point in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

SENATORS, REPRESENTATIVES ORGANIZE To 

FIGHT ror BETTER COMMITTEE STAFFS 

WASHINGTON. —A new drive to improve the 
Staffs of congressional committees was an- 
nounced today by U.S. Senator HUGH SCOTT. 

A group of six Republican Senators and 


Representatives organized into a “Special 
Committee To Improve Congressional Com- 
mittee Staffs.” 
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Members include Senators Cart T. CURTIS, 
of Nebraska, Winston L. Proury, of Ver- 
mont, and Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania; 
Representatives THomas B. Cunrrs, of Mis- 
souri, GLENN P. Lirescoms, of California, and 
FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. Senator Scorr 
was named chairman and Representative 
Curtis, vice chairman. 

Senator Scorr said: 

“Congress and the Nation suffer under the 
present unfair division of staf between Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. The congressional 
committees have Democratic employees on 
their staffs far out of proportion to the 
Democratic Senators or Representatives on 
the committees. This seriously hampers the 
work of the committees. 

“At present the minority party happens to 
be Republican. But the pendulum will 
swing and our efforts for a fair and construc- 
tive division of congressional staff will 
benefit both parties in the long run. 

“Our objectives are— 

“1, To make Congress more effective. 

“2. To maintain the strength of the two- 
party system. : 

“3. To implement the spirit of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

“4. To help the minority party be more 
effective as a loyal opposition. 

“We realize that the vast majority of con- 
gressional committee staff employees are 
capable and devoted persons who are doing 
good jobs. But we object to the system 
which permits them to be appointed in an 
arbitrary way that is not good for either 
Congress or the Nation. We also recognize 
that some staff employees work in a non- 
partisan manner. 

“Therefore we will work toward the ob- 
jective that each congressional committee 
have on its staff employees in three cate- 
gories: (a) nonpartisan, (b) appointed by 
the majority, and (e) appointed by the mi- 
nority—with the proportion of majority and 
minority employees in the same general 
ratio as there are Democratic and Republi- 
can Senators or Representatives on the com- 
mittee. It is intended that staff employees, 
regardless of category, be selected on the 
basis of their ability to perform the par- 
ticular duties assigned. 

“While my own relationships with the ma- 
jority leadership and the committee chair- 
men are excellent, my observations are ad- 
dressed to the whole broad question. 

“We will continue to work With the con- 
gressional leadership of both parties as we 
have done in the past. As the result of our 
actions as individuals in the past year, the 
public is considerably better Informed about 
this problem and some slight progress has 
been made in Congress. We hope that the 
formation of our special committee will 
hurry that progress along.” 


Another Kremlin Weapon: Red Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council recently re- 
ported that oil is Russia’s most impor- 
tant weapon in its politicoeconomic of- 
fensive against the free world. 

Now, this observation did not receive 
front page attention—nor should it have 
from the standpoint of news value; yet 
the Russian oil story is one of the most 
disturbing situations on the interna- 
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tional news front. Russia's use of oil as 
an economic and political weapon has 
long been evident. The alarming factor 
is that there has been no leadership on 
the part of anti-Communist nations in 
meeting the issue. 

Russia’s oil offensive actually got un- 
derway in 1960. There was no question 
about the Kremlin's ability to undersell 
compeitors in an all-out campaign, be- 
cause under the totalitarian system the 
selling price of a commodity can be fixed 
without regard to production costs. Mos- 
cow has also taken advantage of its grip 
on satellite nations by keeping its oil 
prices low on the world market, then 
compensating by gouging her captive 
buyers. The U.S.S.R. has delivered 
crude for $13 a ton at Bombay and for 
less than $12 a ton at Montevideo while 
forcing the Poles, whose markets are 
within close proximity of Soviet oilfields, 
to pay $22 a ton for the same product 
at the same time. Finally, Russia's of- 
fer to barter oil for materials needed at 
home has proved added inducement for 
getting business among the non-Com- 
munist nations. She will accept finished 
manufactured products from Western 
Europe in exchange for oil, and she has 
swapped oil for Fidel Castro’s sugar, 
Brazil's coffee, and Argentina's beef. 

The free world began to sense Russia's 
intentions of using oil in her plans for 
world conquest when exports jumped 
sharply in 1959. From 1950 to the mid- 
dle of 1960 shipments went from 18,200 
to 57,000 barels a day in West Germany, 
from 16,400 to 63,000 in Italy, and from 
0 to 14,000 in Brazil and 22,000 in Japan. 
For the year 1960 as a whole, sales to 
non-Communist countries were one- 
third greater than in the preceding year. 

In May of last year, the Bureau of 
Mines issued a report on the Soviet 7- 
year plan for oil. It pointed out in its 
very first paragraph that the rapid 
growth of Soviet petroleum production, 
which was only a tenth of U.S. output 
in 1946, would be more than half by 1965, 
at which time 50 percent of Russia's ex- 
portable 359 million barrels could be con= 
fined to free world destinations. 

Still another study, “Soviet Oil in the 
Cold War,” was released in May of 1961. 
Prepared by the Library of Congress at 
the request of a Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, its findings included this 
observation: 

The dependence of any member of NATO 
alliance on Russian oil in a substantial 
measure inevitably has a significant bear- 
ing on its position relative to the security 
of the Western World. With Italy becoming 
increasingly bound up in Soviet oil schemes, 
the question is bound to arise as to its 
probable behavior in the event of a serious 
crisis in the cold war. 


Let us stop here and examine the 
“probable behavior” of any non-Com- 
munist nation that is willing to make its 
energy requirements dependent upon 
sources within the periphery dominated 
by the godless and brutal criminals in 
the Kremlin, It matters not whether 
that nation lies along the Adriatic 
within easy reach of Khrushchey’s short- 
range missiles, in South America across 
from the new Russian fortress in the 
Caribbean, or on an island in the rela- 
tively calm seas of the Indian Ocean. 
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For the record, all three areas are already 
being saturated with Red oil. Italy re- 
ceives more than one-half of the Soviet 
oil imported by Common Market coun- 
tries. In addition to Brazil and Argen- 
tina, Uruguay is buying oil directly from 
U.S.S.R. production fields, and Castro is 
importing increasing amounts of crude 
for processing in the refineries he ex- 
propriated from American companies. 
On the other side of the world, Russian 
oil products are sold at service stations 
which the Government of Ceylon seized 
from American and British companies 
as part of its deal with the Soviet. 

Assorted other importers of Red oil in- 
clude India, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Egypt, France, West Germany, Sweden, 
Iceland, Norway, and of course, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The economic threat involved in 
Russia’s oil export campaign has been 
indicated in news stories almost from 
the time the all-out invasion got under- 
way, and there is no reason to believe 
there is going to be any lessening of the 
Red offensive. The August 6, 1952, issue 
of International Commerce, a U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce publication, con- 
tained an article under this heading: 
“Soviets Pushing Petroleum Production 
and Exports—Gap With United States 
Narrowing Rapidly.” . 

Following this illustrated documentary 
was an item entitled “Pipelines in 
U.S.S.R. Spread Far Over Land.” It de- 
scribes the giant strides made by the 
Soviet Union in expanding oil pipelines 
in the past decade, pointing out that by 
1965 the total lineage will be more than 
nine times greater than the 1950 capac- 
ity. 

The current issue of a leading business 
publication features an article on com- 
munism as viewed by a number of prom- 
inent authorities, including Dr. Walt 
Whitman Rostow, key adviser to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and counselor and Chair- 
man of the Policy Planning Council of 
the U.S. Department of State. A chapter 
on economic warfare, whose author is 
Leon M. Herman, a senior specialist in 
Soviet affairs for the Library of Congress, 
contains this passage: 

TRADE FOR POLITICS 

Foreign trade in Russia is more suitable 
for political combat than for commercial ex- 
change. There is no independent trading 
community. All citizens and organizations 
are forbidden to engage in trade. A single 
government agency, the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, has exclusive power to maintain con- 
tact with the outside world for trading. 

Soviet behavior in the world market has 
shown the Kremlin is willing and able to 
disrupt the normal pattern of commodity 
trade for political advantage. Its potential 
for disruptive tactics is sizable. 

In the marketing of petroleum, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet trade monopoly does not 
hesitate to slash the going price, by as much 
as 20 and 33 percent, to break into markets 
of other suppliers, primarily producers in 
the Middle East. 


So, Mr. Speaker, we can assume that 
it is well established even in the official 
minds of the administration that the 
U.S.S.R. is using its oil as an economic 
and political tool to sabotage industrial 
and business activity in non-Communist 
countries. The implications of the over- 
seas flow of Red oil have been com- 
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mented upon in the daily press for at 
least a year and a half, and Government 
publications have thoroughly studied and 
analyzed the Soviet oil program for al- 
most as long. Despite this official recog- 
nition, there has been a very grave dual 
deficiency of purpose on the part of the 
State Department: first because no ef- 
fective measures have been adopted— 
and so far as Congress knows, have not 
been recommended—to combat the So- 
viet scheme; second, the military factors 
have either been overlooked or disre- 
garded in the various pronouncements 
by spokesmen of the State Department 
and other Government offices. If we 
wish to be generous, let us initially in- 
spect the military aspects of the Soviet 
program. 

Stephen F. Dunn, president of the 

National Coal Association, came back 
from a technical conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in early 1961 and immedi- 
ately announced that the Kremlin had 
begun to destroy the fuels self-sufficiency 
of nations outside the Soviet orbit. He 
said that if the threat continues, a dan- 
gerous energy gap could very well develop 
in the midst of America's most energetic 
mobilization program in peacetime his- 
tory. 
A short time later, on June 12, 1961, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall told the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee: 

In short, we should take action now to 
insure against an energy gap. A study of 
fuels and energy by a Senate committee, and 
appropriate action based upon its recom- 
mendations, would go far toward assuring 
all Americans that they will never be faced 
with such a gap. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that so long 
as we are going to walk arms-in-arms 
with selected non-Communist nations 
down what we hope is the path to maxi- 
mum unified military strength and ulti- 
mate peace, then it is incumbent upon 
us to make every effort possible to pre- 
clude the development of an energy gap 
in a single country allied with us. 
What is it going to avail the cause of 
America and the free world if we sent 
forth our dollars and our defense ma- 
terials to a nation that is agreeable to 
placing its energy requirements in the 
hands of Nikita Khrushchev? How are 
those tanks and airplanes going to con- 
tribute to the defense of the free world 
if their fuel tanks are empty when the 
crucial time arrives? 

In these instances, of course, for each 
barrel of Russian oil that is imported, a 
barrel of oil or its coal equivalent from 
the free world is displaced. The ar- 


rangement not only deprives non-Com- + 


munist nations of an opportunity to 
enjoy the economic advantages of this 
trade, but places a reliance upon the 
Kremlin that could very well be fatal in 
an all-out conflict. Every industrial 
operation in Western Europe or any- 
where else in the world now being sup- 
plied by Red oil would be subject to im- 
mediate shutdown if the despots in the 
Kremlin so willed. Merely by shutting 
off the valves from producing fields 
would the Kremlin be able to shift into 
idleness an important ratio of industrial 
activity outside its own sphere of in- 
fluence. 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker, America must rec- 
ognize the military as well as the eco- 
nomic and political dangers in the Red 
oil program. It must be recognized as 
a situation that will become progressively 
intensified unless checked forthwith. 
Opposition cannot wait until the Library 
of Congress is ready to issue another re- 
port, or until the Bureau of Mines com- 
pleted a second study, or until the im- 
pressions on Russian oil formed during 
his recent visit to the Kremlin are made 
public by the Secretary of the Interior. 

We need action now. We need leader- 
ship. While we wait, giant pipelines are 
snaking their way from Russia’s produc- 
ing fields into East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia for stepping up ship- 
ments to West Europe as well as to satel- 
lite industrial centers. Russia may al- 
ready have concluded arrangements, 
first proposed in 1961, to build a line 
through Siberia with Japanese steel pipe 
that will be paid for by the oil it car- 
ries. In addition, supertankers are under 
construction at various shipyards serv- 
ing the Kremlin. Yugoslavia alone is 
building 9 of the 250 tankers which the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines estimates Russia 
will have ready by 1965. 

Perhaps the State Department is con- 
sidering steps to offset the Soviet oil 
surge. Nevertheless no beneficial results 
are yet apparent. Under the circum- 
stances, the prevailing situation presents 
an excellent opportunity to test the ef- 
fectiveness of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. Members of this body 
should surely be as concerne@ as we are 
about any sovereign unit on this hemi- 
sphere that would submit itself to Krem- 
lin control, that would place its fuel 
economy in the hands of the Red asas- 
sins. Every member of the OAS should 
willingly join with the United States in 
informing Moscow that we on this side of 
the Atlantic want no part of Russia's oil 
supplies. The free world has ample 
stocks that will always be available to 
all peoples who wish to remain free. 

Perhaps the State Department ques- 
tions the effectiveness of such an appeal. 
Perhaps it is suspected that some of our 
Pan American friends do not find it re- 
pugnant to be associated in depth with 
Khrushchey and his gang. If such is the 
case, certainly there is no logic in 
spreading American dollars up and down 
the broad reaches from the Caribbean 
to Cape Horn if recipients are willing to 
place their destiny in the hands of the 
Red gangsters. 

Assuming that we will enjoy at least 
a modicum of cooperation and of pro- 
gram to persuade the OAS nations to 
shut out the inflow of Red oil, the State 
Department should then extend its ef- 
forts with a similar appeal to NATO and 
its associated alliances. The endeavor 
should be undertaken without delay, for 
certainly there is no excuse for the fail- 
ure to act in the face of all the evidence 
that has been building up over the past 
2 years. 

Without a doubt— 


The National Petroleum Council 
stated— 
Soviet oil is the most important element in 
the Soviet political-economic offensive in the 
free world, 
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Without a doubt, Soviet oil can also be 
the Kremlin's most important medium 


of sabotage in a showdown with the free. 


world. 


Will Proposed International Coffee Agree- 
ment Prevent Excessively High as Well 
as Excessively Low Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has always tried here in the Con- 
gress to reflect the consumer point of 
view, I have, however, never opposed fair 
treatment for the farmer in assuring de- 
cent prices for the food he produces. 
The consumer is not benefitted in the 
long run if prices to the producer of food 
are so ruinously low as to drive the 
farmers off the farm. 

Similarly, while I have vigorously op- 
Posed the recurring—and sometimes 
successful—attempts to boost prices of 
coffee to the American consumer on the 
basis of fake shortages or rumors of 
Shortages, I would certainly not want to 
give the impression that I think the 
Latin American producers should not be 
helped to get fair and reasonable prices 
for their coffee. Far from it. 

The unconscionable speculative price 
increases of January 1954 did not have 
much chance to help the individual cof- 
fee grower; the subsequent collapse of 
the wholesale price 6 months later, after 
the disclosure of the market excesses 
and irregularities, hurt the coffee grower 
very much, however. Thus, violent up- 
Swings in prices are a problem to both 
consumer and producer, just as de- 
Pressed prices are a problem, particu- 
larly when the economy of a whole 
country rests heavily on just one com- 

modity. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote to the Secretary of State last 
month asking what provisions were being 
included in the proposed international 
agreement on coffee which would pro- 
tect the American consumer—who forms 
the main market for Latin American 
Coffee, and who is also the individual who 
is going to have to pay for most of the 
Cost of any stabilization agreement— 
What provisions were included to protect 
Our consumers against unconscionable 
Price increases, in case today’s surpluses 
Should conceivably turn into tomorrow’s 
Shortages. There are circumstances 
Under which such a thing could happen, 
of course. 

WHAT PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER AGAINST 

RUNAWAY PRICES? 


Mr. Speaker, I think the correspond- 
ence is self-explanatory. We all re- 
Member during price control days in 

country that while it was politically 
Possible to put a floor under farm prices, 
it became almost impossible politically 
to put any effective price ceilings over 
them once circumstances drove these 
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prices from far below parity to way 
above parity. I had that in mind when 
I addressed the following letter to the 
Secretary of State on September 13: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., September 13, 1962. 
The Honorable DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Ever since I raised an 
alarm over runaway coffee prices in the 
United States in 1954, setting off a Federal 
Trade Commission investigation which dis- 
closed widespread evidence of speculative 
price excesses and futures trading irregular- 
ities, I have been attempting to keep in touch 
with developments in this field which might 
foreshadow possible gouging once again of 
the consumer. Just recently, I called the 
attention of the House, and of the housewives 
of the country, to a news report from Brazil 
implying that some frost damage to the new 
crop would, or might, result In higher coffee 
prices in the United States. I warned that 
any wholesale or retail price increases based 
on such a scare story would be utterly un- 
justified, in view of the tremendous stocks of 
coffee on hand. 

My purpose in writing to you is to do two 
things: first, to assure you and your aids 
that my concern is directed primarily at un- 
warranted increases in coffee prices based on 
false reports and speculative excesses, rather 
than on any opposition on my part to any 
reasonable international program for stabil- 
izing coffee prices at prices which are fair to 
both producers and consumers; and, sec- 
ondly, to ask what safeguards are being 
written into the proposed international 
agreement which would serve to protect the 
American consumer in case crop controls 
and other measures should result in inordi- 
nately high prices to the American consumer, 

We have long followed a policy in this 
country of encouraging reductions in farm 
production when prices are ruinously low, so 
I do not subscribe to the idea that any 
attempt to stabilize coffee prices for Latin 
American producers is necessarily a disserv- 
ice to the American consumer, particularly 
if it should mean any substantial improve- 
ment in incomes and living conditions for 
the people of Latin America, and thus a 
reduction in the amount of aid we would 
have to give there. 

On the other hand, it has been the sad 
experience of the American consumer in both 
World War II and Korean war days that after 
having gladly cooperated in building a floor 
under farm prices, the consumer was denied 
any effective ceiling over those same prices 
once inflation became virulent. I fear that 
if a stabilization program should be adopted 
for coffee, it would require our consumers 
to support the idea of a floor under coffee 
prices, but would give them no protection 
over excessive increases if unexpected cir- 
cumstances should precipitate sharp in- 
creases in price. 

Perhaps this matter has already received 
departmental consideration, and the neces- 
sary safeguards have been included in the 
draft agreement. If so, I would be glad to 
know about it. If not, I certainly trust some 
proviso is included to permit reasonable re- 
straints on excessive price rises as well as on 
excessive price declines. Since we are the 
biggest customer-country involved in the 
negotiations, and since the American con- 
sumer will largely pay for the international 
stabilization program in terms of higher 
prices for coffee in the stores, I think our 


consumers are entitled to the kind of con- 


sideration I have outlined. 
May I have your thinking on this. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missourt, 
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Mr. Speaker, I have now received a re- 
ply to this letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary Frederick G. Dutton outlining the 
provisions of the proposed new agree- 
ment which could possibly operate to 
protect the American consumer in case 
of sudden inflation in coffee prices. 

I think this information will be highly 
useful to us in assessing the desirability 
of Senate approval of the agreement. 
If the safeguards here outlined do not 
appear strong enough, perhaps we can 
then take whatever steps might be neces- 
sary to assure adequate protection for 
the American consumer. 

SAFEGUARD PROVISIONS IN PROPOSED AGREEMENT 


I again want to make clear, as I have 
tried to do in all my past discussions of 
coffee prices, that I favor helping the 
coffeegrowers, particularly those on fam- 
ily sized acreage, to obtain a fair price 
for their product. A cup of coffee would 
taste bitter, indeed, if it represented 
starvation returns for the men and 
women who raise and gather the beans. 
But excessive speculative price increases 
in the commodity exchanges must also 
be prevented, and any runaway infla- 
tion in coffee prices, no matter how im- 
probable such a thing might seem at the 


moment, is something our consumers 


must nevertheless be protected against. 
Mr. Speaker, the State Department re- 
ply to me on this issue was as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 3, 1962. 
The Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MRS. SULLIVAN: I want to thank you 
for your letter of September 13, 1962, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, with regard to the 
new international coffee agreement which is 
now before governments for consideration. 
Iam sorry that our reply is somewhat tardy; 
our workload In the closing days of this Con- 
gress has been exceptionally heavy. 

At the beginning I want to say that the 
officials of this Department concerned with 
the coffee problem are sincerely apprecia- 
tive of the constructive view you have taken 
in this matter. Accordingly they want me to 
assure you that they have been mindful 
throughout the long negotiations with for- 
eign governments that our first duty is to 
protect the American consumer. The ad- 
visory committee appointed by the National 
Coffee Association to work with the State De- 
partment during the negotiation of the new 
coffee agreement has, of course, always main- 
tained that the U.S. consumer must be pro- 
tected in any coffee agreement. Toward this 
common objective we have managed to se- 
cure a number of provisions in the new 
agreement which should fully protect our 
interests. 

Before describing these specific provisions, 
it is noteworthy that the tremendous stocks 
of coffee now held by Brazil and Colombia 
would seem adequate assurance that no sub- 
stantial advance in green coffee prices 
could be sustained in the foreseeable future. 
Stocks are also building up in some African 
countries, and present productive capacity 
everywhere is in excess of any likely demand 
over the next 5 years. Thus the supply and 
demand situation as presently known argues 
against any marked increases in coffee prices. 

The new international coffee agreement 
does not have any specific price objective in 
the sense that it will endeavor to maintain 
prices for the various kinds and qualities of 
coffee at certain cents-per-pound figures. It 
does provide that through the fixing of quo- 
tas, the members agree on the necessity of 
assuring that the general level of coffee 
prices does not decline below the general 
level of such prices in 1962. We consider this 
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price objective a realistic one in view of the 
burdensome stocks overhanging the market. 
In the light of the price trend it is also a 
reasonably modest one, as coffee prices have 
been declining steadily in recent years. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1962 the price of 
Brazilian coffee averaged about 34.3 cents a 
pound, compared with 36.6 cents in 1960 and 
48.4 cents in 1958. The decline set in imme- 
diately after 1954, when you will remember 
the severe frost damage in Brazil resulted in 
prices averaging 78.7 cents per pound. 

Consumer protection against any unwar- 
ranted price ‘increases is assured by a num- 
ber of specific provisions in the agreement. 
Probably the most important are the provi- 
sions relating to the establishment and ad- 
justment of export quotas. Export quotas 
are intended to control the amount of coffee 
that may be made available to the market 
by the producing countries during a given 
period, and thus they directly influence the 
price. The agreement provides that all deci- 
sions on the establishment and adjustment 
of export quotas shall be taken by a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote, i.e., a con- 
current two-thirds majority of the importers 
and exporters voting separately. As the 
United States has 400 votes this in effect 
gives us a veto power over decisions of the 
Council. We would to make the vèto effec- 
tive need only one other importing country 
voting with us. The number of votes held by 
it would be of no consequence as we alone 
have more than one-third, but it was felt 
desirable to provide that one country alone 
could not exercise a veto. We cannot con- 
ceive of any situation in which the United 
States advocated a veto where we could not 
persuade at least one other importer of the 
merit of our position. 


In addition to the voting provisions of the 
Agreement with regard to export quotas, two 
other provisions are noteworthy, in that they 
specifically recognize the undesirability of 
marked changes in coffee prices for whatever 
reason, and provide for corrective action un- 
der voting procedures which are easier to 
attain than the standard procedure of a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority. These two 
provisions are quoted below for your infor- 
mation. 

“(5) All members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief 
periods may unduly distort underlying trends 
in price, cause grave concern to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief pe- 
riods, members may request a meeting of the 
Council which, by distributed simple major- 
ity vote, may revise the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

“(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agreements 
among importers or exporters or both, it 
shall then decide by a simple majority vote 
on what corrective measures should be ap- 
plied to readjust the total level of the quar- 
terly export quotas in effect.” 

In the unlikely event that unforeseeable 
circumstances might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the agreement which would op- 
erate against the interests of our consumers 
or our coffee trade, the United States could 
always withdraw from the agreement. It is 
provided that any government, after Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, may withdraw by giving 
written notice, such withdrawal to be effec- 
tive 90 days after notification. As the agree- 
ment would collapse without our participa- 
tion, this possibility is the final assurance 
that our views on the operation of the agree- 
ment must be respected. 
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If I can be of any further assistance in 
furnishing information please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Tom C. Nokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the distinguished members of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Tom Nokes, is a resident of my con- 
gresslonal district. 

Following a recent trip which he made 
to Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Nokes submit- 
ted a report to the association. I feel 
that this article is of sufficient inter- 
est to people outside the advertising field 
that they should have an opportunity to 
know his views. 

The article follows: 

Having participated in the first Interna- 
tional Congress on Outdoor Advertising held 
July 11-15, 1960, at Toronto, Canada, and 
meeting so many representatives from 24 
countries, it did not take much urging for 
my husband and I to accept an invitation 
from the officials of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America to accompany them on u 
visit to the advertising affiliations and prac- 
titioners in Western Europe from July 26 
to August 17, 1962. 

Mr. Nokes has been affiliated with the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
the AFA since 1913, and was vice president 
of the AFA at one time when James Welch, 
of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., New York, 
was president; Elon G. Borton, of LaSalle 
Extension University, Chicago, was chair- 
man of the board of directors, and Earle 
Pearson was general manager. 

Mr. Nokes has been a director of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of America for 
44 years; and was named the official repre- 
sentative of the USA Outdoor Organization 
tor the conferences held in Europe. 

The AFA party was made up of repre- 
sentatives of advertising agencies, advertisers, 
graphic arts, publishers, newspapers, di- 
rect mail, freelance artists, college instruc- 
tors in advertising, and us, too, outdoor ad- 
vertising exponents. A feature column write 
er for the New York Herald Tribune accom- 
panied the U.S. delegation and sent daily 
cable stories back to his newspaper. One of 
his columns under date of August 23 gave 
Mr. Nokes credit for the story he got from 
a. copy of the Advertisers Weekly of London 
which was given him by Mr. Nokes, who has 
been a subscriber to the British publication 
for many years. Naturally we posed as ex- 
perts on outdoor advertising, and did help 
some to even promote a better appreciation 
of the medium among the men and women 
in the AFA party, 

We traveled by chartered planes from New 
York City to Bergen, Norway, in and out of 
Berlin, and back home from Amsterdam. We 
also had two long train rides, but did most 
of our sightseeing by bus; thus getting to see 
the countryside and the cities and towns to 
better advantage. We visited Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, and 
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Netherlands, and also had a brief visit in 
Treland. 

We were very well received everywhere, 
There were cocktail parties and luncheons, 
panel conferences, and meetings with media 
counterparts, entertainment, and shopping 
for the ladies. At Amsterdam there were 241 
at the luneheon tendered our party. Mr. 
Nokes was one of the speakers at this affair, 
and was called upon after his presentation 
to answer many questions from the audience 
about American outdoor advertising displays 
and how they were handled by agencies, Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Traffic 
Audit Bureau, ete. 

Our trip with the AFA contingent was the 
third visit to Europe for us in 10 years, and 
we were able to note the great recovery in 
all the countries from the bombing and de- 
vastation of the last war. There were big 
changes for the better in even the past couple 
of years. Most of the rubble heaps have 
been cleared away, and in many places fine 
new buildings have been erected. The most 
notable building program Is the erection of 
4- to 10-story brick apartment bulldings out 
on the edges.of the crowded cities. Outdoor 
advertising structures are doing much to fill 
up the gaps in bombed areas not yet sched- 
uled for rebuilding. It was interesting to 
note the poster panels as barricades along the 
sides of big cathedrals still undergoing re- 
pair work. 

In nearly all of the cities there are so many 
narrow and winding streets with three- and 
four-story houses with no space between 
them, and small shops of all kinds in almost 
every building. The national and municipal 
regulations permit these shops to have point- 
of-purchase and identification signs over the 
fronts of the shops; and what an array of 
electric, plastic, and painted signs one can 
see down a block or two at one glimpse. 

Large painted signs may be seen on the 
sides of buildings and houses with open 
spaces showing to the traveling public. 

In some cities the electric displays on 
buildings along the principal streets give one 
the impression of a miniature Broadway, 
New York City, 

Transit advertising is a big thing in most 
of the cities. Streetcars have advertisements 
inside and out, and some have signboards on 
the roofs. Railroad stations, have many 
signs of all kinds, as do subways. 

In some cities we found signs, 18 by 32 
inches and double faced, attached to the 
steel electric company and street railway 
poles along the main streets. 

There is not much typical highway ad- 
vertising as known in the United States. 
Roadside posters are used more in Italy. 
France, and Belgium, but little in Germany 
and Holland. On the ends of brick homes in 
small settlements along many highways there 
are poster displays, mostly of the 6- and 12- 
sheet size. 

In the cities are to be found 1-, 2-, and 3- 
sheet posters displayed on tubular struc- 
tures, kiosks, pillars, and smaM structures 
of various kinds at street corners. 

There is no conformity in the sizes used. 
One-sheets are prevalent in Belgium, four- 
sheets in France, six-sheets in Italy, and 
eight-sheets in the Netherlands. 

The standard 24-sheet poster used in the ` 
United States is rarely found in Europe. 
Coca-Cola is the biggest and sometimes the 
only user of the 24-sheet poster. : 

In fact the 24-sheet poster size is hardly 
suitable in most of Europe. Long-distance 
viewing justifies the use of it in America. 
But the density of population in Europe gov- 
erns much, A standard size of 8 or 10 square 
meters is more likely In Europe as a stand- 
ard size. The maximum size of posters in 
France is 16 meters and in Belgium 20 meters. 
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John Payer, former president of the Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau, New 
York City, some time ago suggested that an 
international uniform proportion for posters 
rather than a standard size be established. 
This would mean that the same artwork 
could be used to fit different poster struc- 
tures or space if they are In the same pro- 
portion. Of course, because of cultural vári- 
ations and differences in response to adver- 
tising copy from country to country, it may 
be difficult to produce a design which can 
be used throughout the world. The smaller 
the country and the more densely populated 
it is, the more urgent the problem becomes. 
Adequate international mass communication 
is still badly needed. Coca-Cola and Esso 
have done much along this line in Europe. 

The old saying is that a picture is worth 
1,000 words. Poster art may yet be the uni- 
versal medium with all the bilingual situa- 
tions. Just think how that would help in 
Africa with 150,000 people speaking 200 dif- 
ferent tongues and illiterate in many in- 
stances. 

The Buropean outdoor advertising opera- 
tors generally marveled at the extent of the 
standardized poster displays in the United 
States, with 800 operators in 12,000 cities 
and towns, and how in 299 metropolitan 
areas; with a population of 125,373,000 and 
43 million automobile registrations, a full 
showing of 7.259 regular and 4,741 
~ Muminated panels cost $581,143 per month. 
For the balance of the country 14.030 regular 
panels and 582 illuminated panels cost 
423.642 per month. 

But one must remember that our State of 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 11 million 
in 45,045 square miles, is larger in area than 
Belgium, with 11,775 square miles and 9 mil- 
lion population; Denmark with 16.586 square 
miles and 4.500.000 people; and Holland, with 
12,850 square miles and 11 million people. 

And the United States, with 3,600,000 
square miles and a population of 180 million, 
is much larger than 15 countries in all of 
Europe with 828,000 square miles and a 
population of 336 million population. 

Russia embraces 7,877,598 square miles 
and a population of 208,826,000. 

Great Britian, with 94,279 square miles of 
area and 51 million population, is exceeded 
in area by 9 of our States. 

Five of our cities in the United States— 
New York, 8,500,000; Chicago, 3,600,000; 
Philadelphia; 2,200,000; Los Angeles, 2 mil- 
lion; and Detroit 1,800,000; compare favor- 
ably with London, 8,222,000; Paris, 6,500,000; 
Berlin, 3,900,000; Rome, 2,100,000; Milan, 1,- 
350,000; Naples, 1,100,000; Brussels, 1,308,- 
000; Hamburg, 1,760,000; Copenhagen, 
768,000; Cologne, 718,000; Oslo, 455,000, and 
Stockholm, 1,110,000. 

The United States has a density of 50.5 
persons per square mile, while the Nether- 
lands has 893 and Belgium, 769. Canada has 
only four persons per square mile. 

The officials of the European Federation of 
Outdoor Advertising, which was organized 
in 1958, are planning to hold an interna- 
tional conference on outdoor advertising 
somewhere in Europe some time in 1964. The 
creation of the European Common Market 
may hasten the adoption of standard prac- 
tices, 

Local and national government regulation 
of outdoor advertising locations and signs, 
with various systems of zoning, licenses, 
Permits and inspection fees, has become 
prevalent in Europe with the growth of the 
medium. 

This was natural because with the great 
increases in population and the projection of 
hard-surfaced roads, traffic, especially that 
of the motor car, to assume large 
volume. This naturally brought about con- 
Siderations of highway beautification and 
landscaping. In certain court records the 
word “landscape” is judicially defined as fol- 
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lows: “A portion of land or territory which 
the eye can comprehend in a single view, in- 
cluding all the objects it contains.” This 
concept is the antithesis of roadside beauty, 
which conveys the idea of extended areas 
along highways, and furnishes a basis for 
agitation in favor of highways without any 
objects of commercial utility. 

In any consideration of highway beauti- 
fication most of the objects that enter into 
the problem include barns and sheds, farm 
houses and outbuildings, country stores, 
road excavations and fills, inns, telephone 
and telegraph poles, school houses and play- 
grounds, churches and graveyards, devas- 
tated timber tracts, weeds and brush, black- 
smith shops, junk yards, cattle yards, manu- 
facturing establishments, coal tipples, and 
various Industrial developments. 

With the tremendous increase in travel 
over the highways, with its attendant de- 
mands for various services, there sprang up 
garages, filling stations, comfort rooms, re- 
freshment stands, wayside inns and motels, 
roadhouses, barbecues, roadside markets, 
antique and curiosity shops, and littered 
picnic grounds. Then followed in short or- 
der hotels and restaurants, amusement 
resorts, camping grounds, suburban devel- 
opments, utility poles and lines, airports, 
auto dumps, etc. 

Just as outdoor advertising signs have 
been in existence from the earliest begin- 
nings of the world, and have figured promi- 
nently in all ages, outdoor advertising in 
some form or other has followed the beaten 
paths and lines of communication, so that 
he who runs may read. Highways have never 
been without signs. We can go back for 
Interesting facets of the stone age, bronze 
age, iron age, etc, The use of posters to 
communicate ideas goes so far back in his- 
tory that it is unlikely that any researcher 
will ever be able to identify the first use of 
outdoor signs. American poster h 
really commenced with circus bills in 1870, 
but there have always been signs of differ- 
ent kinds, such as doctor plates, shop signs, 
poster displays, electric and neon displays, 
sky writing, etc., etc. Posters grew out of 
the early practice of posting announcements 
on the walls of the towns and settlements. 
This is still being done in Russla. In the 
ruins of Pompeii I have seen original signs. 
And it was 443 years ago that Martin Luther 
nailed to a church door his 95 theses, and 
thereby set the fuse for the Reformation. 


Some folks in Europe criticize outdoor ad- 
vertising signs for various reasons, just as 
they do in the United States, where they 
also find fault with yellow journalism, TV 
and radio commercials, direct mail efforts, 
etc. It has been found that many of the 
critics, aside from the real esthetes, ob- 
ject to signs principally because they can 
secure publicity by being quoted in com- 
peting media. They are not very articulate 
about auto junk yards, ramshackle buildings, 
cinder and coal refuse dumps, trash heaps, 
etc. 

The officials of the European Federation of 
Outdoor Advertisers are also concerned about 
securing common regulatory standards for all 
countries in Europe. And the same may be 
said of American advertisers in the Common 
Market with all its different customs, habits, 
languages, and regulations in an area com- 
parable to that between New York and 
Chicago in the States. And we were told in 
asides that American politicians did not have 
anything on those of the Europe nations. 

The changes in European advertising 
brought about by American infiltration by 
various means are striking. Europeans are 
only just beginning to enjoy most of the 
consumer goods that Americans have known 
for years, such as autos, electric refrigerators, 
air conditioning, etc. And it is hard to 
tell girls and women from Amer- 
ican females by clothes, styles, hairdos, 
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and manners. The many new and enlarged 
stores carry quite a variety of goods. Wool- 
worth has a very fine one of its chainstores 
in West Berlin. Hotel accommodations are 
more alike now. The U.S. change in the 
duty free goods limit from $500 to $100 
tended to put a brake on the previous heavy 
expenditures abroad by Americans. In 1961 
US. tourists spent a billion dollars more 
abroad, which is equal to about half of the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficits. In 1960 
the United States ranked 23 out of 25 coun- 
tries on the amount spent on travel promo- 
tion. Russia spent 20 times as much and 
Britain 50 times. During the first half of 
1962 some 18 percent more was spent by the 
United States on press, radio, TV, and poster 
advertising of brand goods in Germany as 
against 26 percent in 1960 and 36 percent in 
1961. The drop for 1962 was mostly in motor 
vehicle and oil advertising expenditures, 
while the increases were in confectionary, 
banks, building societies, insurance com- 
panies, and joint advertising campaigns. 

With 14 different languages spoken in West- 
ern Europe social customs also vary dasti- 
cally, resulting in separate and distinct mar- 
kets. An international brand image will be 
required for most American goods. It is 
estimated that perhaps by 1970, with a total 
of 19 countries in the Europe sphere of in- 
fluence with a population of 350 million, 
there will be a combined gross national 
product roughly comparable to that today 
in the United States. 

Wages have gone up in Germany since 
1958 about 34 percent, and the cost of living 
8 percent. Hourly wages in 1960 went up 
9.5 percent and in 1961 there was an addi- 
tional 10.4 percent. The result is a squeeze 
on profits. France had a wage increase of 
49 percent in 1960 and 2.3 percent in 1961. 
Last year wages went up in Sweden 9 per- 
cent, Denmark 13 percent, Finland 8 percent, 
and Norway 10 percent. 

The European Common Market has a pop- 
ulation of 169,585,000, the Soviet block 310,- 
400,000, as against the United States 180,- 
670,000. 

American travel expenditures in Western 
Europe dropped sharply in 1961 to $609 mil- 
lion; about 9 percent less than in 1960. The 
present rate should provide about 1 million 
Americans in Europe for 1962. As against 
this visitors from Europe to the United States 
will be about 275,000, with expenditures of 
about $115 million. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce is now 
promoting more travel from Europe. The 
Department asked Congress to appropriate 
$4 million for advertising. It looks as if 
about half that will be appropriated. 

Tourists from Europe feel that 2- or 3- 
week trips to the United States, which 
are about all they can afford in most in- 
stances, cover too much territory in too little 
time. More time is spent on buses than 
sightseeing to different cities. Most miss 
getting to see California, Grand Canyon, Yel- 
lowstone Park, and Florida. Most Europeans 
are dissappointed with restaurant and hotel 
food. Italians are accustomed to big noon- 
time meals with soup and spaghetti. Ger- 
mans complain of too few kinds of potatoes, 
and too much French fries. They also com- 
plain about beer and wine not sold at turn- 
pike restaurants. Lack of training in lan- 
guages is cited as America's greatest obstacle 
to international hospitality. The American 
Hotel Association is circulating to 2,500 of 
its 6,500 members a new 75-page manual out- 
lining a general plan of action for hotel 
men to follow in welcoming foreign tourists 
to America under the visit U.S.A. program. 

The rate of currency exchange and the 
amount of money a visitor from Europe can 
take out of his country is also a factor. 
England is now restricting its residents to 
$125 that can be taken out of that country. 

It is estimated that last year oversea cus- 
tomers paid $19.6 billion for U.S. pro- 
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duced consumer goods, Industrial equip- 
ment, and raw materials, much of it sent 
to Europe. But of 300,000 U.S. companies 
only about 12,000 so far have ventured into 
this area of high potential. To enter the 
world marketplace, the prospective trader 
abroad must know intimately or have impec- 
cable source for merchandising, financing, 
and distribution in oversea markets he 
wishes to enter. He must have complete in- 
formation on import restrictions, duties, cur- 
rency regulations, and the like, plus timely 
and accurate marketing information to help 
bim penetrate oversea markets effectively. 

The first principle of good public rela- 
tions is to do a good Job and then get credit 
for it. Many in Europe still consider the 
United States as imperialists, as champions 
of colonialism, whereas the United States was 
te original revolutionary colony. 

The United States has given something 
like 79 billions to Europe since the war. 
Some of our beneficiaries already have 
leaned over into Russian sphere of influence. 
Much of the economy in Europe is also 
bolstered by the expenses paid by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers for thousands of troops and 
military installations over there, and all 
kinds of peace missions, cultural aids, etc. 
It might not be prudent to venture the opin- 
ion also that the United States could well do 
with more qualified governmental represen- 
tation in foreign service. 

But much has changed since Europe 
reached its low point of desolation and hun- 
ger at the end of the war. One of the biggest 
changes has been its economic recovery to a 
point where the standard of living, for the 
common man if not for some of the former 
privileged classes, is higher than it has ever 
been. The abolition of customs barriers for 
the industrial and agriculture products of 
the various nations is a chief objective. If 
only Russia could be persuaded to play the 


game. 

About 40 U.S. advertising agencies are now 
represented in Western Europe—triple the 
number 5 years ago. American agencies are 
attracted by the rapid buildup of U.S. manu- 
facturers operations over there. 

Among the leading agencies may be men- 
tioned J. Walter Thompson; McCann 
Erickson International; Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; Norman, Craig & Kum- 
mel; Doyle, Dane, Bernach; Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt. 

Most American agencies are opening 
branches, but the tieups with European 
agencies help most. An American agency 
usually has to incorporate under the laws of 
the country in which it wishes to operate, 
and it is advisable to have a local resident 
appear as the executive in charge. How- 
ever, the merger and absorption route of 
agencies in Europe is about over. Working 
arrangements with U.S. agencies is coming 
to pass for the local agencies. For some 
time an agency in France handling Ameri- 
can accounts could not place them in neigh- 
boring countries. 

The differences in language, custom, and 
law raises problems for American agencies as 
the European market will remain for the 
foreseeable future a conglomeration of coun- 
tries, each in a different state of economic 
and cultural evolution, separated by lan- 
guage, history, tradition, and laws, with dif- 
ferent ways and standards of living, as well 
as buying habits and motivation. 

From 1960 over 700 American firms haye 
participated in 1,200 new oversea ventures 
including new business, expansions, and li- 
cense agreements. Some of the big Ameri- 
can firms promoting production in Europe 
include Du Pont, General Electric, General 
Motors, Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Esso, Colgate, 


lingual 
and Italy, cosmetics, razors, eto. 
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Dr. Marshall Goldman, a Wellesley College 
economics professor, an associate at Har- 
vard's Russian research center, and the au- 
thor of the forthcoming book “Soviet 
Marketing-Distribution in a Controlled 
Economy,” says that Soviet enterprises will 
spend up to $40 million for advertising this 
year. There are now 30 to 40 advertising 
agencies in the USSR. The Ministry of 
Trade has set up an agency. In 1961 some 
schools began to offer special courses in ad- 
vertising. 

In Bergen, Norway, with a population of 
115,000, there are five newspapers represent- 
ing five political parties. Wages in Norway 
rose 10 percent last year. 

In Oslo, Norway, Henning Koefoed, adver- 
tising manager of Aftenposten, the largest 
newspaper in Norway, said his country was 
divided about the Common Market. For 26 
years Norway has had but one political party 
favoring a planned economy. There are no 
TV or radio commercials in Norway. Hard 
liquor is taboo on weekends for drivers, and 
0.5 of alcohol in the blood means fail for 
3 weeks. Both in Norway and Sweden 6 
years of English schooling is required. A 
state-subsidized company shows movies in 
about 1,000 rural communities—operating 45 
vans and 6 boats. 

Sweden is still pushing social welfare 
programs, and the costs this year are about 
9 percent over 1961. To finance these pro- 
grams the Government is levying a sales tax 
on consumers—not hitting the businessman. 
The corporation tax rate has been cut from 
50 to 40 percent, and the top individual tax 
rate from 80 to 65 percent. Depreciation 
schedules are lower. Wages are up 10 per- 
cent. - 

Several Americans headed by Robert F. 
Stockholm, has just been installed in a fine 
new building. Each reporter has his own 
private office with a little receptacle outside 
the door where he puts his copy to be picked 
up for the desk of the copy editor. Nyheter 
is Sweden's largest paper. AB Svenska Tele- 
grambyran is the largest agency in Sweden 
with a billing of $12 million. It has many 
US. accounts. 

Several Americans headed by Robert T. 
Thompson, of Texas, have tried to overcome 
Sweden’s ban on radio and TV commercials 
by establishing a small ship off Stockholm, 
outside the 3-mile limit, to broadcast news, 
music, and weather reports. Their signal 
reaches 200 miles, and the time cost is $60 
for a 15-second spot commercial. Two other 
ships followed suit, one south of Stockholm, 
and one off Denmark. When we left the 
country a law was passed effective August 1 
prohibiting Swedish firms from providing 
supplies of any kind to the ships or produc- 
ing programs, commercials or any other ma- 
terial for them. This American venture 
forced the Swedish monopoly radio to use 
the same type of program. At our hotel din- 
ing room we saw a TV broadcast of the Perry 
Mason program, The actors spoke in Eng- 
lish, but for the benefit of those who did not 
understand the language, the gist of the 
dialogue was carried in the Swedish lan- 
guage in white letters across the screen, 

Denmark has no commercial TV. In 
Copenhagen the movies run a number of 
commercials before the show starts. It was 
interesting to note that Copenhagen has the 
oldest stock exchange in the world. Wages 
in Denmark rose about 13 percent last year. 

At Hamburg, Germany, the local advertis- 
ing association has established a daily ad- 
vertising course for advertising people. 
Graduates are permitted to carry 
initials after their names to indicate that 
they are experienced in adverising. The 
Germans pay tax for TV, and the TV com- 
mercials are for only 15 minutes spaced out 
over three periods a day. There is a big 
backlog waiting to get on the air. German 
advertising volume has reached $1 billion 
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a year, Hamburg, the seaport of Germany, 
has made a most remarkable recovery from 
the war damages. There are 170,000 foreign- 
ers working in Hamburg, most of them 
from Italy, Spain, and Greece. The average 
income in Hamburg is 720 marks a month 
($180). The average for West Germany is 
600 marks, 

Cologne, Germany, has made a remarkable 
recovery from the war damages, and is a 
bustling community. The trafic on the 
River Rhine is greater than ever. 

In West Germany with TV advertising 
limited to a 45-minute stretch of consecu- 
tive commercials every evening, time must 
be booked about a year in advance, and ad- 
vertisers are not allowed to specify the dates 
their commercials run, 

Radio Free Europe, broadcasting from 
Munich, has 28 transmitters broadcasting 
2700 hours a week to the people in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. The Soviet jams these broadcasts 
at times. 

A variety of national and local govern- 
ing regulations govern advertising practice 
in West Germany. For instance, superla- 
tives such as best“ or greatest“ are for- 
bidden in ads, as are comparisons with com- 
peting products. In Italy cigarettes cannot 
be advertised. Market research, so dear to 
the hearts of American ad men, is a relatively 
undeveloped art in Europe. United States 
agencies usually receive a standard commis- 
sion of 15 percent, but there are no fixed rates 
in Europe. Down in Italy a commission of 
as little as 3 percent is not unusual. 

West Berlin is a bustling community. 
East Berlin is another story. The situation 
in Berlin is really aggravating, as the result 
of the Russian tactics. It is pathetic to note 
the conditions brought about by the brick 
and concrete dividing walls, barbed wire en- 
tanglements, blocked out windows of the 
homes and buildings along the dividing 
lines. Where hundreds of people are seen 
on one or two blocks in West Berlin only a 
dozen or so are seen in East Berlin. The 
latter are sad looking, and do not wish to 
converse with you—at least with our party 
that got into the Russian sector for an hour 
or so, after a thorough examination at the 
exchange gate. 

Since 1950 the number of employed per- 
sons in West Germany has been increased 
by over 6 million, or 49 percent. Great num- 
bers of imported labor is from Italy. More 
than 10 million refugees poured into West 
Germany in the postwar period, expanding 
the population by 30 percent, thus providing 
& supply of cheap labor. 

Of course some of the economic miracle 
in Western Europe is commencing to wear 
off. Germany still remains a dynamic coun- 
try, but the shortage of labor is commencing 
to place the trade unions in the driver's seat. 
Lately stock averages have fallen off. Ger- 
man bank and insurance company stocks are 
off now, in many cases by 50 percent. Volks- 
wagen, which shot up from its original stock 
issue price of 350 marks to over 1,000 marks, 
is now quoted down around 500 marks, Ger- 
many does seem to be in for a slower growth 
rate, perhaps 4 or 5 percent a year, instead 
of 7 to 10 percent which was common during 
the 1950's. The miracle may be over, it is 
said, but its achievements remain a solid 
base for future advances. And Germany 
along with other European countries can 
still ship products to the United States under 
the price of production in the United States 
of America. We had a good case in point 
right here in our hometown of Johnstown, 
a steel center. Our company could not secure. 
new steel beams from the company that 
turns them out in this community, but it did 
secure new beams just arrived from Germany 
for $4 per ton less. Nails are manufactured 
in Johnstown by the train load, but Norway 
nails can be purchased at a lower price. 
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Belgium is a thriving country for all its 
troubles. French and Flemish appear in the 
same advertisement, as the country is split 
between folks speaking these two languages. 
And one must not refer to the Dutch. The 
unions are very strong now in Belgium. 
There are about 15 outdoor advertising con- 
cerns operating in Belgium out of Brussels. 
The poster art work and bright colar cer- 
tainly stand out. 

The Netherlands may be a good test market 
for those wishing to break into Europe, as 


the land known as Holland is well to do, 


compact and is at the confluence of the 
three dominating European cultures—Anglo- 
Saxon, French, and German. 

Belgium, Holland, and France do not have 
commercial TV or radio. 

Amsterdam is fast becoming the port of 
entry for airplane flights from the United 
States. 

But Holland is still overpopulated. Ten 
years ago the country sent 20,000 of its 
people to Brazil. This year over 120,000 are 
being sent to Australia and New Zealand. 

But the differences in language, customs, 
and laws raise problems for U.S. agencies as 
the European market will no doubt remain 
for the forseeable future a conglomeration 
of countries, each in a different state of 
economic and cultural evolution, separated 


by language, history, traditions, and laws,. 


with different ways and standards of living, 
as well as buying habits and motivation, 
Media practices vary from country to coun- 
try, but the steady influx of American in- 
dustry and- advertising sales promotion 
promise to do much to remove many barriers. 
About 50 advertising men from Holland are 
coming to New York City on October 23 to 
spend about 15 days observing American 
advertising in action. The New York Adver- 
tising Club, the Advertising Federation of 
America, Time, Inc., Reader's Digest, NBC, 
Point of Purchase Institute, are planning to 
entertain them. 


Lumber Imports and the Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 11 I commented in the Senate con- 
cerning a matter of vital importance to 
the lumber industry of the State of 
Oregon. During the course of my com- 
ments I inserted in the Recorp a copy 
of my letter of October 10 addressed to 
Chairman Dorfman, of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. Dorfman has replied to my letter 
of October 10, and has included his com- 
ments with respect to my remarks of Oc- 
tober 11. In order that the record may 
be made complete on this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted at this point in the Record the 
following items: First, Mr. Dorfman’s 
letter addressed to me; and, second, Mr. 
Dorfman's opening statement at the 
hearing on softwood lumber, October 2, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. Tartrr COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable’ WAYNE Morse, 
U.S, Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have your letter of 
October 10, 1962, concerning the current Tar- 
iff Commission investigation with respect to 
softwood lumber. 

You refer to my opening statement at the 
hearing held in connection with the inves- 
tigation, which statement you interpret as 
indicating that I consider the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 to vary from the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 as con- 
cerns escape clause procedure. 

My opening statement pointed out that If 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 should be- 
come law before the completion of the inves- 
tigation (as it did), the investigation would 
be completed on the basis of the provisions 
of section 301(b) thereof, rather than on the 
basis of section 7 of the previous law, under 
which the investigation was initiated. The 
President signed the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 on October 11. > 

I do consider that the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 varies from the previous law in 
regard to escape clause procedure. As you 
well know there are numerous differences 
between the language of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and 
that of the escape clause provisions of the 
new act as set forth in section 301(b). It 
was entirely appropriate therefore to have 
called to the attention of the interested par- 
ties the differences in language. 

You refer particularly to the colloquy be- 
tween Senator Harry F. Brno, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and yourself 
when the Trade Act was debated on the floor 
of the Senate on September 18, 1962. You 
quote your question to Senator Brno, “Is it 
intended that the Tariff Commission shall 
consider all relevant economic evidence of 
injury to a domestic industry in an escape 
clause case?” And you state merely that 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee answered in the affirmative. Accord- 
ing to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (Sept. 18, 
1962, p. 18677), however, Senator Byrp 
replied to you as follows: “In answer to the 
question of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon the Senator from Virginia states that 
certainly the factors enumerated by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon are relevant factors and I 
should think that the Tariff Commission 
would take them into consideration along 
with others that may be pertinent.” 

Section 301 (b) (2) of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 provides that “the Tariff Com- 
mission shall take into sccount all economic 
factors which it considers relevant, includ- 
ing idling of productive facilities, inability 
to operate at a level of reasonable profit, and 
unemployment or underemployment.” I in- 
terpret Senator Byrxrp’s reply to your ques- 
tion as recognizing that the bill left to the 
Tariff Commission the determination of 
what economic factors—in addition to those 
specifically mentioned—are to be considered 
relevant. 

You observe further that my statement 
“the escape clause provisions of the two acts 
differ also with respect to the description of 
the injury criteria that the Tariff Commis- 
sion is to take into account,” differs from the 
legislative intent, I respectfully submit that 
the quoted statement does not purport to in- 
dicate anything of the kind. My statement 
merely notes the obvious fact that the pro- 
visions of the two trade acts differ with re- 
spect to the description of injury criteria. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 
11, 1962, there is reported your statement on 
the Senate floor on the subject of your letter 
to me (to which this letter is a response). 
The Recorp carries a reproduction of your 
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letter, in which you quote from my opening 
statement at the hearing. Your remarks in- 
dicate that you may not have had a copy 
of my complete statement; otherwise you 
would not have stated that in opening the 
hearing on softwood lumber I “interpreted 
the laws with respect to the hearing and the 
potential Commission findings.” As I 
pointed out above, my statement was merely 
a recital of the differences in the language 
of section 7 of the 1951 law and section 301 
(b) of the new act, 

You quote the following from my opening 
statement as being in explanation of my 
“interpretation of the escape clause provi- 
sions” of the new bill: 

“The escape clause provisions of the two 
acts differ also with respect to the descrip- 
tion of the injury criteria that the Tariff 
Commission is to take into account. The 
Trade Expansion Act omits reference to any 
of the injury factors specifically enumerated 
in section 7.” 

I would point out that the foregoing quota- 
tion consists of selected portions of a para- 
graph in my opening statement, with no in- 
dications that any excisions were made from 
it. The full paragraph from which your ex- 
tract was taken reads, as follows: 

“The escape-clause provisions of the two 
acts differ also with respect to the descrip- 
tion of the injury criteria that the Tariff 
Commission is to take into account. Sec- 
tion 7 specifically enumerates certain factors 
which the Commission is to consider ‘with- 
out excluding other factors.“ The Trade Ex- 
pansion Act omits reference to any of the 
injury factors specifically enumerated in sec- 
tion 7 but provides that the Commission 
is to ‘take into account all economic factors 
which it considers relevant, including idling 
of productive facilities, inability to operate 
at a level of reasonable profit, and unemploy- 
ment or underemployment.’ " 

This statement, inclusive of the passages 
that you omitted, is not an explanation of 
any “interpretation.” It is merely an ob- 
servation of fact of which interested parties 
at the hearings were certainly entitled to be 
apprised. 

You are no doubt aware of the general 
rule of statutory construction to the effect 
that a change in language implies a change 
of intent. The Commission will necessarily 
have to consider carefully the significance 
of the changes in language referred to in my 
opening statement. In so doing the Com- 
mission will have the advice of its own legal 
counsel who will carefully examine all the 
pertinent legislative history of the new act. 
Moreover, as I indicated in my opening state- 
ment, counsel for interested parties will have 
opportunity to express their views in briefs 
with regard to the significance of the changes 
in the law insofar as these might be perti- 
nent to the investigation in question. I do 
not belleve that there is any valid basis for 
interpreting my opening statement as sug- 
gesting that the changes in the law “will 
make a substantial difference in the present 
proceeding.” Precisely what difference it 
will make is a matter that will be determined 
by the Commission in due course. 

Since you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp your letter to me and a portion of 
my statement delivered at the opening of 
the lumber hearing, I respectfully request 
you to have published in the Rxconp of this 
session of Congress my statement in full (a 
copy of which is attached), as well as this 
reply to your letter. 


I fully appreciate the deep interest that 
you have in the outcome of the Commission's 
softwood lumber investigation. You may be 
sure that the softwood lumber industry has 
been and will continue to be given every 
reasonable opportunity to establish its just 
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claims within the scope and intent of the 
law. 
Sincerely yours, 
BEN DORFMAN, Chairman. 
OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN AT 
HEARING ON SOFTWOOD LUMBER, OCTOBER 2, 
1962 


The CHAmman. The hearing will please 
come to order. 

This hearing is being held in connection 
with investigation No: 7-116 instituted by 
the Tariff Commission on July 26, 1962, un- 
der the authority of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, with respect to softwood lumber. 
Imports of such lumber are provided for in 
paragraph 401 or 1803(1) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, or in section 4551 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as amended. These provi- 
sions correspond to items 202.03—.31, 202.45- 
50. 202.52, or 202.63 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States, the adoption of which 
is provided for in Public Law 87-456, ap- 
proved May 24, 1962. 

The purpose of the investigation, includ- 
ing this hearing, is to obtain information to 
enable the Tarif Commission to determine 
whether sufficient reason exists for recom- 
mendation to the President that the escape 
clause of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade be invoked with respect to the 
concessions contained therein on the afore- 
mentioned lumber. The facts relevant to 
such a determination are those bearing on 
the following question: Is softwood lumber, 
as a result, in whole or in part, of the cus- 
toms treatment reflecting the concessions 
granted thereon under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, being imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative to do- 
mestic production, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like products? 

This hearing was ordered on July 26, 1962, 
and reasonable public notice thereof has 
been given. Interested parties who have 
entered an appearance in accordance with 
the Commission's rules are being given an 
opportunity at this hearing to produce evi- 
dence and to be heard with respect to the 
subject matter of the investigation. 

As all the interested parties present at 
this hearing must be aware, Congress now 
has before it the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 (HR. 11970). This act is expected to 
become law in the very near future, pos- 
sibly sometime during the course of this 
hearing. Section 257(e)(3) of that act pro- 
vides, as follows: 

“Any investigation by the Tarif Commis- 
sion under section 7 of such act which is 
in progress on the date of the enactment 
of this act shall be continued under section 
301 as if the application by the interested 
party were a petition under such section for 
tarif adjustment under section 351. For 
purposes of section 301(f), such petition 
shall be treated as having been filed on the 
date of the enactment of this act.” 

There is, therefore, every indication that 
this investigation will be completed under 
the new law and that the Commission's find- 
ings will be made on the basis of the pro- 
visions of section 301(b) thereof. 

Section 301(b) contains the escape-clause 
provisions of the new act which are pat- 
terned in large measure after the provisions 
of section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, There are, however, several 
points of difference to which I call your 
attention. 

Under section 7 the Tariff Commission is 
required to determine whether increased 
imports causing or threatening serious injury 
to a domestic industry result “in whole or in 
part” from “the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting” a trade agreement conces- 
sion. Under section 301(b) of the Trade 
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Expansion Act the Commission must deter- 
mine whether the increased imports causing 
or threatening serious injury tesult “in major 
part” from “concessions granted under trade 
agreements.” 

Another difference between the escape- 
clause provisions of section 7 and those of 
the Trade Expansion Act is that section 7 
refers to imports in increased quantities 
“either actual or relative”; that is, either 
absolutely or relative to domestic production, 
while the Trade Expansion Act refers to im- 
ports in increased quantities without the 
qualification “either actual or relative.” 

The escape-clause provisions of the two 
acts differ also with respect to the description 
of the injury criteria that the Tariff Com- 
mission is to take into account. Section 7 
specifically enumerates certain factors which 
the Commission is to consider “without ex- 
cluding other factors.” The Trade Expan- 
sion Act omits reference to any of the injury 
factors specifically enumerated in section 7 
but provides that the Commission is to “take 
into account all economic factors which it 
considers relevant, including idling of pro- 
ductive facilities, inability to operate at a 
level of reasonable profit, and unemployment 
or underemployment.” 

Another difference is that no counterpart 
of the so-called fragmentation provision, 
contained in subsection (e) of section 7, is 
included in the Trade Expansion Act. The 


-fragmentation provision defines the term 


“domestic industry producing the like or 
directly competitive products” as meaning 
“that portion or subdivision of the produc- 
ing organizations manufacturing, assem- 
bling, processing, extracting, growing, or 
otherwise producing like or directly com- 
petitive products * * * in commercial quan- 
tities. In applying the preceding sentence, 
the Commission shall (so far as practicable) 
distinguish or separate the operations of the 
producing organizations inyolying the like or 
directly competitive products * * * referred 
to in such sentence from the operations of 
such organizations involving other producis 
or articles.” 

Lastly, I should mention the provision in 
section 7 which reads: 

“Increased imports, either actual or rela- 
tive, shall be considered as the cause or 
threat of serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or directly competitive 
products when the Commission finds that 
such increased imports have contributed sub- 
stantially toward causing or threatening 
serious injury to such industry.“ 

The corresponding provision in the Trade 
Expansion Act (sec. 301 (b) (3)) reads: 
“« + © increased imports shall be considered 
to cause, or threaten to cause, serious injury 
to the domestic industry concerned when 
the Tariff Commission finds that such in- 
creased imports have been the major factor 
in causing, or threatening to cause, such 
injury.” 

In the interest of the expeditious handling 
of this case, it is suggested that, to the extent 
possible, all persons giving testimony at this 
hearing present it in the light of the pro- 
visions of both section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 and section 
301(b) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
If this is done, the necessity of another hear- 
ing may possibly be avoided. This procedure 
should not impose undue hardship, since 
witnesses would no doubt wish to present 
much the same information under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b) as they would under 
section 7. If enactment of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 occurs while this hearing is 
in progress, the hearing will be continued 
under the new law. Should enactment of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 occur dur- 
ing or after the close of this hearing, notice 
of opportunity to request an additional hear- 
ing will be given. Persons giving testimony 
at this hearing would in any circumstance 
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be permitted to supplement their presenta- 
tion in writing within 30 days after the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 becomes law. 
Any such supplementary information in writ- 
ten form that they present on the basis of 
the provisions of that act will be made part 
of the records of this investigation. Parties 
desiring to present views on questions of law 
may include them in their bricfs or in sup- 
plemental briefs for which adequate filing 
time will be allowed. 

It should be understood that the proceed- 
ing of which this hearing is a part is investi- 
gative rather than adversary in character. 
As each witness is called he will please iden- 
tify himself, and after being sworn in by the 
Secretary of the Commission he will proceed 
with his statement without interruption, ex- 
cept by members of the Commission. After 
a witness has completed his statement, other 
interested parties or representatives of such 
interested parties desiring to interrogate the 
witness will be permitted to do so upon re- 
quest. Such interrogation will be permitted, 
however, solely to assist the Commission in 
obtaining the material facts with respect to 
the subject matter of the investigation. Wit- 
nesses are requested to be as brief as pos- 
sible, and the introduction of extraneous 
matters should be avoided by all parties con- 
cerned. Needness prolongation of this hear- 
ing will be avoided if repetition of substan- 
tially similar testimony of different witnesses 
is held to a minimum. 

When it is desired to submit written in- 
formation in confidence, it should be identi- 
fied and offered as such, 

Copies of the stenographic record of this 
hearing may be purchased from the official 
reporters, Ward & Paul, 917 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

In order to keep the air in this hearing 
room as fresh as possible, it is requested that 
there be no smoking in the room while the 
hearing is in progress. 

The hearing is now open. 
will please call the first witness. 


The secretary 


Judge Morgan M. Moulder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the compensations for service in the 
House is the opportunity for association 
with many exceptional men. 

One of these is Judge Morcan M. 
Movtper, of Missouri, who, after a serv- 
ice of 14 years, announced early in the 
session his intention to retire from the 
House at the close of this Congress and 
return to his first love, the practice of 
the law. 

Judge Moutper came to the House a 
successful and seasoned lawyer. Few 
men in the State have attained the emi- 
nence as a practitioner and jurist which 
he occupied, and the wide esteem in 
which he was held throughout the State, 
at the time he came to Washington as 
a Member of the 81st Congress. 

On this account it was not necessary 
for him to pass through the customary 
probationary period which awaits the 
new Congressman but he was admitted 
at once to the inner circle and was from 
the beginning one of the most popular 
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and most influential men in the Missouri 
delegation and on the floor. 

His sound judgment, his knowledge of 
the law, and his judicial temperament 
and experience have been invaluable fac- 
tors in the solution of many vital na- 
tional problems in these last critical 
years. 

His retirement is a loss to the House 
and to the Nation. 

But he is entitled tc the best years of 
his life in the forum which he enjoys 
most. He retires in the prime of life 
and at the zenith of his legislative career 
and has before him many years of serv- 
ice at the bar. With his experience in 
the making of law he is all the more 
competent and capable in the interpre- 
tation of the law and I predict for him 
even greater eminence and success in the 
future than in the past. 

We hope to see him back in Washing- 
ton frequently for counsel and advice. 
And, in the meantime, we wish for him 
good luck and Godspeed. 


The 60th Anniversary of St. Stephen's 
Slovak Catholic Parish and the Hevrark 
Slovaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Slovak Catholic Parish of St. Stephen 
of Newark observed its 60th anniversary 
on Sunday, September 23, 1962, with a 
solemn Mass of thanksgiving and a 
banquet. 

The Slovaks have lived in Newark for 
the past eight decades. They have raised 
large families and their children have 
multiplied into an important, proud, 
patriotic segment of our population. 
They have distinguished themselves in 
all branches of our Armed Forces; they 
occupy positions of importance in reli- 
gious, civic, as well as the industrial and 
commercial world. 

Mr. John C. Sciranka, well-known 
American Slovak journalist and editor of 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol, Passaic, N.J., 
prepared the following historical article 
on the occasion of the anniversary. I 
take this opportunity to felicitate the 
pastor, Rey. George C. Senderak, and all 
his parishioners on this memorable mile- 
stone, and to introduce to you this article 
which tells the glorious history of this 
group of fine, decent, American citizens: 
THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF Sr. STEPHEN'S 

SLOVAK CATHOLIC PARISH AND THE NEWARK 

SLOVAKS 

(By Jobn C. Sciranka) 

On Sunday, September 23, 1962, when the 
Slovak Roman Catholic Parish of St. Stephen 
the Proto-Martyr, located at 225 Bruce 
Street, Newark, N.J., will observe the 60th 
anniversary of the dedication of its church, 
it is fitting to review the history of Newark 
Slovaks who have settled in this the largest 
city of New Jersey some four score years ago. 
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The anniversary celebration will commence 
with a solemn Mass of thanksgiving to be 
celebrated by its present pastor, Rev. George 
C Senderak; who will be assisted by the 
Reverend Dr. Clement A. Ockay, professor at 
Seton Hall University as deacon; Rev. 
Michael Simko, former administrator will be 
subdeacon, and the Reverend Francis Rei- 
boldt, master of ceremonies. His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Thomas A. Boland, arch- 
bishop of the Newark Archdiocese, will pre- 
side. The Very Reverend Monsignor Joseph 
Costello, vice chancellor, will be master of 
ceremonies. The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., first American of 
Slovak descent to be elevated to the dignity 
of protonotary apostolic in the eastern 
States will preach on this solemn occasion. 
Monsignor Romannk is the illustrious son, 
who was born in Newark on Noyember 30, 
1836. He recalls that his mother, Miss Mary 
Hudak, came to America from Slovakia in 
1883 and his father, John Romanak, in 1885. 
They were married in SS. Cyril and Meth- 
odius: Church, New York City. in 1885 and 
settled in Newark. N.J. This proves that the 
Slovaks lived in Nrvrark then, although in a 
small number. 

The records show that the first Slovak 
Society “Národná Slovenská Dobrocinnost” 
(National Slovak Charity) was organized 
here on July 7. 1890, and on November 16, 
1890, admitted as assembly 23 of the Na- 
tional Slovak Society with 23 members. The 
first meeting was held in the home of 
Stephen Salasovic, 91 Springfield Avenue. 
Their first amateur Slovak play “Pater Peter" 
was given on November 2, 1890. The follow- 
ing were its frst officers: Ferdinand Mascuch, 
president; Frank Dzadzan, vice president; 
Joseph Martinka, recording secretary; 
Stephen Salasovic, financial secretary; John 
Hure], treasurer; John Richter, auditor: John 
Tkach, marshal; John Varga, sergeant at 
arms; John Argalas. Max Martinka, and 
Ladislaus Jennik, financial committee. 

But it was the St. John the Baptist Slovak 
Catholic Society, founded on April 12, 1891, 
which gave the impetus to the founding of 
St. Stephen's parish. This society became 
branch 58 of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of the U.S.A. and Canada and was the 
first to donate $500 for the new parish. 

The Slovak Catholics, although in greater 
number than the Slovak Lutherans, since 
over 85 percent of the population of Slovakia 
is still Catholic, founded their parish in 
Newark much later than their Lutheran 
countrymen. This, however, encouraged 
them to establish and build their own 
church. In passing we wish to establish the 
fact that the Slovak Lutheran Church of 
Holy Trinity was founded in Newark, N.J., 
on June 3, 1893. Its pastor for over 40 years 
was the well known fraternalist, Rev. Lude- 
vit Novomesky, who is closely associated 
with the history of the first Slovak organi- 
zation in America, the National Slovak So- 
ciety. Reverend Novomesky labored in 
Newark for over 40 years. His wife, Mrs. 
Pauline Novomesky, was a well known leader 
among women and was the supreme presi- 
dent of Zivena (Goddess of Life), oldest Slo- 
vak women's organization in America, 
founded in 1891. Reverend Novomesky was 
assisted for some 15 years in his parish by 
Rev. Dr. Gustave Cernansky. The present 
pastor is Rev. Paul Baranek, a native of 
downtown New York. 

The Slovak Lutherans formed about 33 
years ago another parish “Sion,” of which 
Rev. William Hinlicky is present pastor. 

The Greek Catholics of Byzantine rite also 
formed their parish of St. George close to a 
half century ago. 

FIRST PARISH MEETING 


But the Slovak Catholics started. their 
organization work on May 6, 1900. John 
Merjavi, temporary treasurer, presided. It 
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was decided to establish the Parish Society 
of St. John the Baptist. The following first 
officers were elected: Joseph Shefcik, presi- 
dent; George Zbojan, vice president; Albert 
Suchy, financial secretary; Frank Belano- 
vich, recording secretary; and John Alexovie, 
treasurer. 

According to Gabriel Lantos, zealous 
worker of the parish, who compiled the data 
for the Slovak Souvenir Journal on this 60th 
anniversary, their first collection amounted 
to 89.75 and the expenses were $10.63. But 
they had faith, hope, and charity and elected 
a committee to seek a place of worship and 
a possible building, which they could pur- 
chase for a church. 

The committee consisted of the follow- 
ing pioneers: I. Kriger, Stephen Zeleny, Jr., 
John Hurej, M. Dancak, Mr. Druzbacki, and 
Andrew Havran. 

On the second meeting, May 20, 1900, it 
was decided to send a committee to the Most 
Reverend Winand Wigger, D.D., then the 
bishop of Newark, for his counsel and per- 
mission: J. Skurkaj, J. Merjavi, John Alexo- 
vic, and M. Dancak called on the bishop, 
who soon after came personally to their 
third meeting to encourage them in their 
work and give them pecessary assistance. 
They have formally petitioned the bishop 
to give them permission and blessing for 
their work, which he granted with fatherly 
counsel and encouragement. However, the 
bishop advised them that inasmuch as there 
was already another St. John the Baptist 
parish in the city of Newark, that they choose 
another patron saint. Some have suggested 
SS. Cyril and Methodius. But the majority 
selected St. Stephen, Proto-Martyr. They 
continued in their work and on July 1, 1900, 
the bylaws of the parish sent to them by 
Bishop Wigger were read and translated into 
the Slovak language. The parish was in- 
corporated and Ferdinand Mascuch and 
Albert Suchy were elected first lay trustees. 


MRS. FRANK BELANOVICH, FIRST WOMAN WORKER 


Mr. Lantos relates that according to the 
minutes of the eighth meeting, held on 
September 2, 1900, the name of a first woman 
parishioner was prominently mentioned. 
She was Mrs. Frank Belanovich, who has 
raised the largest sum of money for the 
parish, excelling all the men collectors, for 
which she received praise and the men voted 
to present her with a gift. 

FIRST TEMPORARY PASTOR AND SUCCEEDING 
PASTORS 


It was only at the 14th meeting, held on 
February 3, 1901, that the name of Father 
Shodek, first temporary pastor, was men- 
tioned. Here it was decided that they hold 
masses Sunday and holy days in the St. 
Mary's (German parish hall), Monsignor 
Romanak recalls that as a boy he attended 
masses with his parents at the St. Mary's 
Hall, and Father Policarp, a German priest, 
who spoke Slavonic languages, is remem- 
bered as the first benefactor and patron of 
the Slovaks. The first mass was celebrated 
there on Sunday, February 10, 1901. But 
several meetings later Rev. Emmanuel Zde- 
nek is mentioned as a priest who also served 
the new parish. He remained with the 
young parish and was given a vote of confi- 
dence and full support at several meetings. 

The records show that Father Julius Szabo 
served the parish from January 5, 1902. It 
was during his pastorate that lots were 
bought on Bruce Street and the final incor- 
poration of the parish completed. On June 
1, 1902, it was announced that the finan- 
cial arrangements were completed to erect 
a new church in the sum of $30,000. But 
Father Szabo left the parish, and Father 
Paul Viragh was administrator for a brief 
period. The blessing of a cornerstone was a 
great event. But even greater was the biess- 
ing of a new church. The new pastor, Father 
Joseph Pospech, a well-known Slovak, be- 
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came pastor on November 3, 1902, and in a 
brief time completed the building of a 
church for a dedication celebration on Sun- 
day, December 14, 1902. Most Rev. John J. 
O'Connor, new bishop of the Newark dio- 
cese, blessed the edifice with a large attend- 
ance of Slovak priests. Rev. Matthew Jan- 
kola, from Hazleton, Pa., founder of the 
Slovak religious congregation of the. Sisters 
of SS, Cyril and Methodius, and Rev. John 
Stas, well-known writer and organizer of 
Slovak youth from Olyphant, Pa., attended 
the blessing ceremonies, which caused great 
joy among the Slovaks. 

After the departure of Father Pospech, 
Father Charles Weisser assumed pastorate on 
January 14, 1906, and remained with the 
parish until his death on November 12, 1920. 

After his death, Father F. Denes, Father 
William Biskorovany, later of Guttenberg, 
N.J., and Father John Miklus were adminis- 
trators of the parish. 

On December 19, 1920, Father Anton Gra- 
cik, well-known linguist, became pastor. 
Father Gracik was editor of the Good Shep- 
herd, official organ of the Slovak Catholic 
Federation of America, and was the Federa- 
tion's representative to Slovakia after World 
War I, to aid the persecuted priests. He was 
also the president of the Slovak Catholic 
Federation a half century ago. He also pub- 
lished Ave Maria, a Slovak religious monthly, 
after the death of Rev. Gaspar J. Panik. 

During his pastorate the parish was visited 
by four bishops of Slovakia in 1926, namely, 
Marian Blaha, Jan Vojtassak, Paul Jan- 
tausch, and Joseph Carsky, and also the 
well-known champion of Slovak freedom, 
Msgr. Andrew Hlinka. It is to be noted that 
Bishop Vojtassak, now imprisoned by the 
Communists, was a schoolmate of Father 
Gracik, and Bishop Jantausch's brother lived 
in Newark, where his family still resides, 
It is to be also noted that Gen. Milan R. 
Stefanik, well-known Slovak scientist and 
liberator, also visited Newark on two occa- 
sions, for his brother resided here. 

Father Gracik retired in 1955 and died 
near Allentown, Pa., on October 6, 1956. 

After his death Father John F. Pagash was 
named pastor, but he served only a brief 
period of time. Father Clement A. Ockay, 
dean of studies at Seton Hall University, and 
Father Michael S. Simko served as admin- 
istrators until May 1960, when Archbishop 
Boland appointed Father Senderak as pastor. 

The following priests served as curates of 
St. Stephen's Parish: Rev. John F, Pagach, 
Rev. Michael E. Komar, Rev. Michael A. 
Hudak, Rev. Thomas A. Onacilla, Rev. 
Michael S. Simko, and Rev. George Sen- 
derak. 

The present pastor, Father Senderak is a 
native of Bridgeport, Conn. He was ordained 
to the priesthood by the late Archbishop 
Thomas Walsh on May 5, 1945. He served as 
curate at St. Catherine’s Parish, Hillside, 
N.J.; St. Joseph's, Bayonne, N.J., when the 
late Msgr. Andrew L. Adzima was pastor; 
then for 7% years as assistant to Father 
Gracik in Newark and 4 years as assistant to 
the late Msgr. Emery A. Haltinger, and after 
his death, administrator of St. Joseph's 
Parish in Elizabeth, N.J. He also teaches 
at the Seton Hall University. 

The parish has many church and fraternal 
societies. The society of St, Ann, branch 234 
of the First Catholic Slovak Union, was 
founded in October 1906. The Leaf 31, of 
the First Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle in 
1907. 

Assembly 76, Society of St. George, Slovak 
Catholic Sokol, was founded on October 10, 
1910, and Wreath 37 on February 1, 1912. 
The Newark Slovak Catholic Sokols gave the 
organization its third supreme president, the 
late Gustave Kosik, and Mrs. M. Kardos 
Skiba was supreme vice president. 

The Newark Slovaks also have the National 
Sokol Hall on Morris Avenue, and many 
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fraternal societies of various national organ- 
izations and smaller congregations. 

In 1904 Father Pospech organized the edu- 
cational circle of SS. Cyrill and Methodius 
which gave many Slovak plays. In 1917 
assembly 330 of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ica was organized and 2 years later the chap- 
ter of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America was founded. 

On October 8, 1924, the National Council 
of Catholic Women, known as the Society 
of St. Theresa, was founded. Also the Holy 
Name Society. This society took part for the 
first time in the Holy Name parade way back 
in 1912. 

Also, Catholic War Veterans, St. Stephen's 
Memorial Post No. 1541 and its ladies 
auxiliary, and other societies. PFC. Joseph 
J. Horavath, Post 8624, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, has its headquarters in the Sokol Hall. 

In conclusion, the name of the late Peter 
Baran and his two sons, Vladimir Peter and 
Milan, deserve mention, for they excelled as 
manufacturers of the worldwide alligator 
leather. The factory is maintained by his 
daughter, Mrs. Olga Baran Clancy. 

John J. Mascuch, president of Breeze 
Corp. and Victory Engineering Co., at Union, 
N.J. is the son of the late Ferdinand Mas- 
cuch, first parish lay trustee and first presi- 
dent of the first Slovak Society in Newark. 

Last, but not least, Willlam Stibravy, the 
parish son, whose parents reside here, should 
be mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stibravy 
were married at St. Stephen’s on November 
5, 1911, and celebrated last year their golden 
jubilee. Mr, William Stibravy is a career 
diplomat, associated with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State for over 15 years, who was 
delegated to represent our Government on 
many important missions to various coun- 
tries and to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. : 

There are many other sons and daughters 
of the parish, who have made good in vari- 
ous professions and who look upon St. 
Stephen's with pride and will join the parish- 
ioners and friends in celebrating this 60th 
anniversary at a banquet after solemn Mass 
and wish it continued success, in which we 
join them with the proverbial: Ad multos 
annos, 


The Greater Erie, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce Goes on Record as Favoring the 
Proposed Merger of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 
Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board of directors of 


the Greater Erie Chamber of Commerce 
on August 6, 1962, the following resolu- 


tion was proposed by Mr. Michael De- 


vorris, seconded by Mr. Louis Wengert, 
and unanimously approved by the direc- 
tors present: 

Whereas the Greater Erie Chamber of 
Commerce is vitally interested in improving 
the economic advantages of the Erie area; 
and 

Whereas the proposed merger of the Penn- 
Sylvania and New York Central Railroads will 
be advantageous to the Erie area by provid- 
ing improved passenger and freight service 
as well as an increased volume of business 
in and passing through Erie: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the Greater Erie Chamber 
of Commerce go on record as being in favor 
of the proposed merger of the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central Rallroads. 


Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lative record of the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the 87th Congress in 
my judgment will compare favorably 
with that of any period in the entire 
history of the committee. There is no 
area of the committee’s very broad juris- 
diction which has not received attention 
and there is no major area of the com- 
mittee's jurisdiction which has not wit- 
nessed the consideration and enactment 
of substantial legislation. The work of 
our committee has significantly and ben- 
eficially touched the lives of millions of 
American citizens, 

To indicate the breadth and depth of 
the committee’s major responsibility in 
this Congress, a mere listing of some of 
these measures which were reported by 
the committee and which were enacted 
into law is revealing, 

In the tariff field, two major legisla- 
tive landmarks were enacted. The 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 gives to 
the President the weapons which he needs 
to deal with the emerging trade problems 
of this era. The Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962 marks the first major revision 
of tariff classification schedules in over 
30 years. 

In the field of internal revenue taxes, 
the Revenue Act of 1962 represents the 
first major revision action in this feld 
since 1954. Its major provisions include’ 
not only incentives to stimulate invest- 
ment and growth, but also provisions to 
equalize taxes in some areas and tighten 
provisions in other areas. Another ma- 
jor tax enactment was the Self-Employed 
Individuals Tax Retirement Act of 1962. 
This. major enactment is designed to 
encourage the establishment of volun- 
tary retirement plans by self-employed 
individuals. 

In the field of highway legislation, the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1961 made pos- 
sible the continued progress in the con- 
struction of interstate and defense high- 
ways and provided financing which 
should make it possible to complete that 
program within the time originally 
contemplated. 

In the social security fleld, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1961 provided 
desirable, sound, long-range improve- 
ments in our old-age, survivors’, and dis- 
ability insurance system. The Aid to 
Dependent Children Act of 1961 made 
additional improvements in certain 
facets of our public welfare programs. 
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A third major enactment, and probably 
the most important of all, the Public 
Welfare Amendments of 1962, repre- 
sented the first major revision in ap- 
proach of our welfare laws in approxi- 
mately 30 years and should become a 
landmark of legislation in this field. In 
the area of unemployment compensation, 
the Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1961 pro- 
vided extended benefits to many thou- 
sands of individuals who had exhausted 
their State benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, these major measures 
indicate the intensive activity of this 
‘committee in this Congress. But these 
by no means tell the full story, since 
many less important but still quite sig- 
nificant measures were considered and 
reported by the committee during this 
period of time. 

The members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have devoted them- 
selves unstintingly to the heavy work of 
the committee. They have conscien- 
tiously and diligently pursued their re- 
sponsibilities and have been assiduous in 
applying themselves to the work at hand. 
Due to the significantly large proportion 
of the major legislative program of this 
Congress which has fallen within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, it has been necessary that 
the committee meet either in public 
hearing or in executive session prac- 
tically every day during this entire Con- 
gress. The members of the committee 
have attended the sessions regularly and 
have carefully and thoughtfully applied 
themselves to the hammering out of leg- 
islation of a highly beneficial and meri- 
torious nature. While we as individual 
members of the committee have not al- 
Ways agreed on all of these measures, I 
think all can be justly proud of the 
record which has been established. 

As I have pointed out on numerous 
past occasions in discussing the work of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, it is 
abundantly clear that the nature of leg- 
islation falling within the jurisdiction of 
the committee is quite complex and of 
vital importance to each and every 
American citizen and to our Nation as a 
whole and it is, therefore, necessary that 
the members of this committee must al- 
ways proceed with great caution, pru- 
dence, care, and statesmanship in carry- 
ing out our legislative responsibilities. 
It is for this reason, among others, that 
the committee during this Congress has 
conducted public hearings in every major 
field of its jurisdiction in order to receive 
extensive and detailed reaction from the 
interested public on the proposals at 
hand, 

During the course of this Congress the 
Committee on Ways and Means held 
public or executive hearings on a total of 
80 days, exclusive of executive sessions, 
and has directly received testimony from 
over 850 individuals during those hear- 
ings. In addition, comments, recom- 
mendations, and statements of views 
were received for the printed record of 
these hearings from approximately 1,300 
other interested persons and organiza- 
tions. Twenty-four volumes, covering 
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over 14,000 pages of testimony, were re- 
quired for the printing of the hearings. 
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Table 1, which follows, shows the subject 
and the details of these hearings: 


Taris 1.--Hearings held by Commillee on Ways an! Means, 87th Cong. 
IST SESSION 
Subject Numixrof | Numberof | Numberof | Number of 
ilays witnesses pages | volumes 
Í 

Temporary unomployment compensation and «id to 

dependent children of unemploy » pen 3 31 123 1 
Federal-aid highway finuncinnk 2. ü es 731 | ! 
Social Security Amondmonts of 196: (executive tes aring)_| 5 a 16601 1 
President's 1961 tax recommendations. ___. 24 | 217 3,613 | 4 
Temporary increase in debt coiling (e ecutive hes aring). 1 2 7 1 
Heulth services for the sged under social Security u ma 2. 21 4 
‘Tariff treatment of shrimp imports... .--- 1 22 tsy 1 
Taxation of mutual savings banks and savings and Joan | | 

e e 2 2⁰ 425 1 
‘Taxation of exchanges and distributions pursuant fo 

Wein eS east | 1 13 490 | 1 

* I * 
2D SESSION 
| 

Public Welfare Amendments of 1962000 | 3 2⁰⁰ 697 1 
Trade Expansion Act of 10622 Se eee 20 245 4, 283 6 
Temporary increase in debt ceiling... 2 7 100 1 
Extended te Absa iry unemployment come nsation | } 

henefits TTT... ee ere oe 3 2y 263 1 

Total, 87th Cong | so | sai 14, 086 24 


In addition to the public hearings, 
during the course of the 87th Congress, 
the full Committee on Ways and Means 
met in executive session 199 times. 

Of the 15,745 public and private bills 
and resolutions introduced in the House 
during the course of this Congress, there 
was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means a total of 2,114 bills and reso- 
lutions, in addition to 68 executive com- 
munications. Moreover, 20 messages of 
the President of the United States were 
on subjects within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. Of the total of 2,114 such 
bills and resolutions, there were 1,147 tax 
bills, 459 tariff bills, 451 social security 
bills, in addition to 57 bills of a miscel- 
laneous character falling within the 
committee’s jurisdiction. This repre- 
sents over one-sixth of all the public 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House of Representatives in this Con- 
gress. Table 2, which follows, sets forth 
the breakdown of the measures referred 
to the committee: 


TABLE 2.—Bills and resolutions referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 87th 
Cong., by category 


EES AAEE a pe mn ea ca 1, 147 
PSEA A a a e A En aceon eens 459 
Social “security. -an 451 
Miscellaneous „„ 57 

A R TA 2,114 


During this Congress, the committee 
favorably reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a total of 84 bills, which to- 
tal breaks down as follows: 34 tax bills, 
34 tariff bills, 7 social security bills, and 
9 miscellaneous-type bills. It should 
be noted in this connection that quite 
often the committee reports omnibus leg- 
islation which, statistically, appears as 
one bill but which in fact may combine 
the provisions or subjects covered in a 
large number of individual bills which 
were pending before the committee. For 
the further information of the Members, 
I shall insert at this point table 3, which 
sets forth the statistics on the status of 
bills repored by the committee during 
this Congress: 


Taste 3. — Status of bills reported by the Commitee on Ways and Means during the S7th 
Cong. 
| Tax Tariff Social Miscelhi- | Total 
| | | security neous | 
i } | — 
Reported to House. nns | “| 34) Ti 9 | M4 
Passed Hons... pes Be camer tends | at 33 7 Y ** 
Reported to Senate -+ 5 EE 2 | zá | A 7 «ay 
Passed Senate San Se | E 25 | 5 3 33 
Enacted into law | 19 | 23 | 5 * 55 
1 1 


It should be noted that the provisions 
of 9 bills which had been reported by the 
committee were adopted as amendments 
to other bills and became law in that 
way, and are therefore not refiected in 
the total of 55 shown in the table above. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the Members there is presented here a 
brief summary and digest of all bills 
reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the 87th Congress, 
including a statement of the stage in 


the legislative process reached by each 
bill. 
TAX LEGISLATION 
THE REVENUE ACT OF 1962 

10650, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-834, SIGNED OCTOBER 16, 1962 

This legislation represented a major 
accomplishment of the Congress in the 
tax field. The President submitted his 
recommendations for revision in our Fed- 
eral tax system early in 1961, and there 
followed some 18 months of diligent 
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effort on the part of the Congress and 
the congressional and departmental 
staffs, during which the various ramifica- 
tions of the President's proposals were 
studied in great detail and views and 
comments from thousands of individuals 
and groups were received and carefully 
considered. Although the bill ultimately 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means was modified and revised to some 
extent before its final enactment—that 
is, the deletion of the provision for with- 
holding of tax on interest and dividend 
income—the Revenue Act of 1962 consti- 
tutes an impressive effort toward making 
the income tax work more fairly and in 
a reasonable manner among the 180 mil- 
lion people and nearly 5 million firms in 
the country. At the same time, through 
the encouragement it gives to plant mod- 
ernization and expansion, it will be a 
significant step in making businesses 
more competitive here and abroad. 

In general, the legislation provides a 
tax incentive designed to stimulate in- 
vestment in productive capacity with the 
revenue loss attendant upon the adop- 
tion of this incentive being absorbed by 
the removal or modification of a number 
of previously existing preferential tax 
provisions. A brief summary of the 
major provisions of the bill follows. 

A basic provision of the bill, the in- 
vestment credit, permits the taxpayer 
to reduce his tax liability by a tax credit 
amounting to 7 percent of the cost of 
depreciable machinery and equipment— 
but not buildings—which he puts into 
operation. The full 7-percent credit is 
allowed only for property expected to last 
over 8 years, and no credit is allowed for 
assets expected to last less than 4 years, 
with proportionate rates of credit allowed 
for assets with useful lives between 4 and 
8 years. The credit will be allowed on 
only $50,000 of investment in used prop- 
erty a year. Investments in public util- 
ity property are given a credit of 3 per- 
cent. The amount of credit must be 
subtracted from the basis on which de- 
preciation allowances are computed. 
The credit is further limited in that it 
cannot exceed the tax up to the first 
$25,000, plus one-quarter of the tax above 
this amount. Any credit which cannot 
be used because of this limitation may 
be carried back 3 years or forward 5 years 
to offset the taxes of those years. 

The act contains a number of sections 
tightening provisions of prior law which 
were considered to be unduly preferen- 
tial. One of these provisions was de- 
signed to prevent abuses in the deduction 
of business entertainment expenses. 
The act imposes a heavier burden on the 
taxpayer for substantiation of enter- 
tainment expenses, and it also requires 
that many classes of these expenditures 
be more closely related to the business 
than was the case under prior law. De- 
ductions for business gifts are limited to 
$25.per recipient per year, and travel 
deductions are limited in some situations. 

The new law reduced the preferences 
that were available to several classes 
of mutual or cooperative organizations, 
while in each case care was taken to 
make adequate allowance for the fact 
that mutuals and cooperatives are un- 
able to sell stock in order to get the 
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capital necessary to meet business risks. 
More specifically, the new law, first, 
makes subject to tax for the first time 
the underwriting income of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies, but 
it also allows a deduction for under- 
writing losses and it allows some de- 
ferral to provide a loss reserve; second, 
provides that all of the income of co- 
operatives will be taxed once but makes 
provision for patrons to agree to pay 
the tax on noncash dividends; and, third, 
removes the provision whereby_ mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations paid virtually no income tax 
and instead provided a loss reserve pro- 
vision -applicable to them which will 
increase their tax liability, in the aggre- 
gate, by some $200 million but still make 
adequate provision for possible losses. 

Payors of dividends or interest are 
required under the act to report to the 
Internal Revenue Service on payments, 
with name and account number of the 
recipient, of more than $10, in the ag- 
gregate, per year to one recipient. It is 
expected that this will eventually help 
recover a large part of the nearly $850 
million tax liability which is avoided 
each year due to failure of individuals 
to report the receipt of dividends and 
interest. With the new automatic data 
processing equipment now being installed 
by the Internal Revenue Service, these 
information returns can be matched with 
tax returns and the unpaid taxes can be 
collected. 

The new law tightens up a number of 
provisions relating to the treatment of 
foreign income. The exclusion of earned 
income for permanent foreign residents 
was limited to $20,000 for the first 3 
years of foreign residence, and then to 
$35,000. The foreign trust loophole was 
stopped. The excessive foreign tax cred- 
it on dividends received from a foreign 
subsidiary was substantially narrowed, 
and the foreign investment company 
loophole was closed. The tax on gains 
from selling shares in controlled foreign 
corporations was made more severe, and 
the foreign real estate exemption in the 
estate tax area was eliminated, prospec- 
tively. 

A major item in the taxation of for- 
eign income was the provision for taxing, 
to controlling U.S. stockholders, foreign 
“tax haven” profits. Generally, these 
are profits which do not arise from the 
operations.of the foreign corporation in 
the country in which that corporation is 
organized but are diverted to the foreign 
corporation because its country of or- 
ganization has a low tax rate. 

Another important provision of the 
Revenue Act of 1962 is that for the fu- 
ture the gain arising on the sale of de- 
preciable machinery and equipment will 
be taxed as ordinary income, instead of 
capital gain, to the extent that the gain 
merely resulted from excessive deprecia- 
tion. This change made possible the new 
depreciation schedules adopted this sum- 
mer by the Treasury. Without the 
change to prevent a capital gains ad- 
vantage due to excessive depreciation, 
the Treasury would not have been able 
to relax the prior depreciation rules. 

The act contains a number of other 
more or less minor provisions, three of 
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which incorporated the provisions of 
other bills which had been reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means— 
H.R. 8652, H.R. 10080, and H.R. 12719— 
and which are discussed separately in 
this summary. 

THE SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS TAX RETIRE- 

MENT ACT OF 1962 
H.R, 10, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87—792, 
SIGNED OCTOBER 10, 1962 

This legislation was designed to en- 
courage the establishment of voluntary 
retirement plans by self-employed indi- 
viduals by extending to such plans, and 
the individuals covered thereunder, the 
advantage of favorable tax treatment 
similar to that provided in the case of 
qualified retirement plans established by 
employers for their employees. 

Under this new law, self-employed 
persons—professional men, small busi- 
ployees for pension purposes, and certain 
commission salesmen who are not em- 
ployees for pension purposes, and certain 
persons who perform services at home 
for compensation—are given a limited 
income tax deduction for amounts set 
aside to fund future retirement benefits 
under an employees’ retirement plan 
that qualifies for tax exemption. 

Annual plan contributions with re- 
spect to which self-employed persons 
may claim a deduction are limited to 10 
percent of earned income or $2,500, 
whichever is the lesser. However, the al- 
lowable deduction is limited to one-half 
of the permissible contribution, or a 
maximum annual deduction of the lesser 
of 5 percent of earned income, or $1,250. 
Plans covering multiple businesses are 
aggregated in applying these dollar limi- 
tations. 

Owner employees—that is, sole propri- 
etors or partners owning more than a 10- 
percent partnership interest—cannot 
make voluntary contributions unless 
they participate in a plan which also 
covers their full-time employees who 
have 3 or more years’ service. Plans cov- 
ering owner-employees and other em- 
ployees may, under special rules, be co- 
ordinated with social security. 

Requirements for qualification of 
plans and limitations regarding meth- 
ods of investment are set forth in the 
act. Generally, distribution of benefits 
cannot commence before age 60 and 
must commence by age 70, under the act, 
and will be taxable as ordinary income 
except to the extent they are attributable 
to nondeductible contributions. Special 
rules are provided in the case of lump- 
sum distributions, 

THE HIGHWAY REVENUE ACT OF 1961 
II. R. 6713 (TITLE II), BY MR. FALLON; PUBLIC 
LAW NO, 87-61, SIGNED JUNE 29, 1961 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
transmitted to the Committee on Public 
Works language for inclusion as title II 
to H.R. 6713, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1961, containing highway financ- 
ing provisions making it possible for the 
greatly expanded program of Federal aid 
for interstate highways to be completed 
within the time originally contemplated, 
and without the necessity for a stretch- 
out of the program. These revenue pro- 
visions will bring into the highway trust 
fund an additional $9.8 billion in reve- 
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ques over the life of the program, in 
addition to transferring back to the Gen- 
eral Fund $2.4 billion in revenues attrib- 
utable to passenger car and automobile 
part taxes. Under the legislation, it 
will be possible for the construction pro- 
gram to be completed in 1972. 

The legislation, as agreed to by the 
conferees and accepted by both the 
House and Senate, provided for, (1) con- 
tinuation of the taxes on gasoline, spec- 
ial motor fuels, and diesel fuel at the 
existing rate of 4 cents a gallon: (2) in- 
creases in the taxes on tires for high- 
way-type vehicles and inner tubes to 10 
cents a pound, and on tread rubber to 
5 cents a pound; (3) increase in the tax 
on highway vehicles weighing over 26,- 
000 pounds to $3 per 1,000 pounds; (4) 
dedication of five additional percentage 
points of the manufacturers’ tax on 
trucks, buses, and trailers to the High- 
way Trust Fund, received after June 30, 
1962; (5) continuation of the Highway 
Trust Fund for an additional 3 months, 
to October 1, 1972, with all taxes now 
dedicated to the Fund continued as 
Highway Trust Fund revenues at these 
tax rate levels for the additional 3 
months; (6) repeal of the provision of 
previous law for diversion of 5 percentage 
points of the manufacturers’ taxes on 
passenger cars, et cetera, and on auto- 
mobile parts and accessories to the high- 
way trust fund; and (7) provision for 
payment of the use tax on highway mo- 
tor vehicles weighing over 26,000 pounds 
on a quarterly basis and for the exemp- 
tion of gasoline from tax where it is sold 
for nonfuel purposes in the manufacture 
of another article. In connection with 
the deletion from the bill, in conference, 
of a Senate amendment relating to com- 
pensation of retail dealers of gasoline 
for tax paid on gasoline lost by shrink- 
age, evaporation, et cetera, the Treasury 
Department was requested to conduct a 
scientific study on this subject and to 
report the results of the study to the 

* Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Finance. 
THE TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1961 
H.R. 7446, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-72, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1961 
This legislation, which was enacted 
into law without amendment, continued 
for 1 year, until July 1, 1962, certain 
existing tax rates, including the 52-per- 
cent corporate income tax rate and the 
present rates of excise tax on distilled 
spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, passenger 
cars, automobile parts and accessories, 
and on general—local—telephone service 
and the transportation of persons. The 
extension of these tax rates for 1 more 
year was recommended by the President 
in his message on taxation, in which he 
said: 
Our present revenue requirements make 
such extension absolutely necessary again 
this year. * * * We cannot afford the loss 
of these revenues at this time. 
THE TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1962 
11879, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-508, SIGNED JUNE 28, 1962 

The purpose of this bill was to again 
continue for 1 year, until July 1, 1963, 
the 52-percent corporate income tax rate 
and existing rates of excise tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
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senger cars, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, and on general—local—telephone 
service. In addition, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill provided for a 6-month 
continuation of the tax on transportation 
of persons, with the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons other than by air sched- 
uled to expire on December 31, 1962. 
The committee bill provided fora reduc- 
tion of the rate on transportation by air 
to 5 percent to be effective January 1, 
1963, with that tax to expire on June 30, 
1963. The legislation was in general con- 
formity to the recommendations of the 
President, and the action was taken in 
recognition of the loss of revenue in- 
volved in the absence of its enactment. 

H.R. 221, BY MR. HARRISON, OF VIRGINIA; PASSED 

HOUSE SEPTEMBER 19, 1961 

This bill, which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed the House by voice 
vote, related to the imposition of the 
manufacturer’s excise tax on tires and 
inner tubes. Under present law, the tax 
is imposed at the time the tires or inner 
tubes are sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer. In the case of manu- 
facturers maintaining their own retail 
stores or retail outlets, this means that 
no tax is imposed until the manufacturer 
makes a sale at retail, that is, to the con- 
sumer. Thus the retail inventory of the 
manufacturer maintaining retail outlets 
enjoys a tax-frre status, whereas the in- 
dependent tire dealer, because the sale 
to him by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer occurred prior to his acquisi- 
tion of the tires and tubes, can have only 
taxpaid inventory. The Committee on 
Ways and Means was advised that inde- 
pendent tire dealers may have as much 
as 15 percent of their inventory invest- 
ment tied up in these taxes, while their 
competitors, the manufacturers with 
their their own retail outlets, need make 
no such investment. 

This legislation would remove the com- 
petitive discrimination against inde- 
pendent tire dealers resulting from this 
situation by providing for the imposition 
of the tire or inner tube tax at the time 
the tire or inner tube is delivered to a 
retail store or retail outlet of the manu- 


facturer, producer, or importer. 


H.R. 929, BY MR, BYRNES, OF WISCONSIN; PUBLIC 
LAW NO. 87-109, SIGNED JULY 26, 1961 
The purpose of this legislation was to 

conform income tax accounting to nore 

accurately reflect generally accepted ac- 
counting principles in the case of prepaid 
income arising from membership dues. 

The bill, which became public law as re- 

ported by the Committee on Ways and 

Means, provided that prepaid member- 

ship dues income of membership organi- 

zations may, at the election of the tax- 
payer, for tax purposes be spread over 
the period during which there is a liabil- 
ity on the part of the organizations to 
provide the service, rather than reported 
in the earlier year in which the income 
is received. The liability involved must 
extend beyond the current year but may 
not extend for more than 36 months. 

The provision applies only to member- 

ship organizations having no capital 


stock and making no distributions of net 


earnings to members, and is effective for 
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taxable years beginning with the calen- 

dar year 1961. 

H.R. 2016, BY MR. GREEN OF PENNSYLVANIA; 
_ PASSED HOUSE SEPTEMBER 17, 1962 (SEE 

H.R. 10620, PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-863) 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided that States 
and political subdivisions which operate 
retail liquor stores are to be required to 
pay only one special occupational tax 
imposed on retail liquor dealers under 
section 5123(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, each year, regardless of the num- 
ber of locations at which the liquor is 
sold within the State or political sub- 
division. The bill was passed by the 
House, and later the substance of this 
bill was adopted by the Senate as an 
amendment to H.R. 10620 and the pro- 
vision became law as a part of that legis- 
lation. § 

HR. 2017, BY NMR. GREEN OF PENNSYLVANIA; 
REPORTED TO HOUSE MAY 9, 1961 

This bill would amend the provisions 
of present law permitting the Federal 
Government upon request to enter into 
an agreement to withhold State or ter- 
ritorial-tax from compensation paid Fed- 
eral employees who are employed in the 
State or territory so as to also provide 
for withholding of city taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government, with respect to its em- 
ployees who are employed in a city with 
such a tax, if the city has a population 
of 60,000 or more. The restrictions of 
existing law applicable to State with- 
holding taxes, designed to limit the ad- 
ministrative burdens of the withholding 
by the Federal Government and to pre- 
vent hardship and discrimination in the 
case of the Federal employees involved, 
would also apply to the city withholding 
taxes, under the bill. Enactment of this ` 
legislation is favored by the Treasury 
Department. 

HR. 2244, BY MR. HERLONG; REPORTED IN 
SENATE JULY 20, 1961 

This bill would have amended the pro- 
visions of present law relating to the de- 
duction, for income tax purposes, of 
charitable contributions. Under exist- 
ing law, the 20 percent maximum limita- 
tion generally applicable in the case of 
individuals is increased to 30 percent if 
the contributions to which the additional 
10 percent relates go directly to churches, 
operating schools, or hospitals—or med- 
ical research organizations carrying on 
research in conjunction with a hospital. 
As unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill provided that the additional 10- 
percent deduction would also be avail- 
able in the case of contributions to a 
foundation, and so forth, if the founda- 
tion, and so forth, is organized and op- 
erated exclusively for the purpose of 
turning over each year to one or more 
of these specified categories of institu- 
tions its entire net earnings and if any 
portion of its principal it may distribute 
may go only to one of these categories 
of organizations. At adjournment, the 
bill was pending in the Senate, having 
been reported with an amendment by the 
Finance Committee. 

H.R. 2585. BY MR. UTT; PUBLIC LAW 87-321, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 26, 1961 

This legislation was designed to pre- 

vent the imposition of a double tax in 
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the case of the Federal and State un- 
employment taxes resulting from a tech- 
nical deficiency in the Federal tax laws 
arising from a variation in the definition 
of “employer” between the Federal and 
State laws. Under the law prior to en- 
actment of this legislation, the predeces- 
sor employer, where a trade or business 
changed hands within the first 20 weeks 
of the year, was not treated as an em- 
ployer for purposes of the Federal un- 
employment tax, but generally was so 
considered for most State unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes. As a result, 
the first employer usually had to pay the 
State tax in such cases, and then the 
second employer had to pay the full 
Federal tax but could not obtain the 
credit usually available for the State tax 
paid by the first. This bill corrected 
the faulty operation of the Federal laws 
in this situation by making the usual 
credit available in such cases. 

The bill was amended by the Senate 
in two respects, the first dealing with 
the effective date of the House bill—to 
make its application prospective only— 
and the second adding a provision re- 
lating to the percentage depletion de- 
duction in the case of clay and quartzite 
used in making refractory products. 
The House accepted the Senate amend- 
ments to the bill, and the President ap- 
proved it in this form. 

H.R. 5189, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 87-29, 
SIGNED MAY 4, 1961 

This legislation, which was enacted 
at the request of the President as one 
of various desirable steps intended to 
improve this country’s ability to de- 
fend its gold reserves, provided an 
exemption from tax for income derived 
by a foreign central bank of issue from 
U.S. Government obligations, but only 
if the obligations are not held for, or 
used in connection with, commercial 
banking functions or other commercial 
activities. The exemption is effective 
with respect to income received in tax- 
able years beginning after 1960, and is 
expected to have a negligible effect on 
revenues. 

The Senate added to the House bill 
a provision extending to May 15, 1961, 
the period in which the spouse of a 
shareholder in a small business corpora- 
tion may consent to an election not to 
be taxed as a corporation, in certain 
circumstances. The House agreed to 
the Senate amendment, and the bill be- 
came law as thus amended. 

H.R, 6145, MR. RIVERS OF ALASKA; PASSED HOUSE 
JUNE 18, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have provided 
a 1-year postponement of the reduced 
credit provisions relating to the Federal 
unemployment tax insofar as they relate 
to certain past advances to a State under 
title XII of the Social Security Act. This 
would have had the effect of preventing 
the reduced credit provisions from ap- 
plying to wages paid by employers in 
Alaska for calendar year 1961. The com- 
mittee was aware that existing require- 
ments for repayment of costs of out- 
standing title XII advances post serious 
problems for a number of States—the re- 
duction of credits provided by section 104 
of the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
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pensation Act of 1958 would not be af- 
fected by this bill. The committee felt 
that, because the cost of unemployment 
compensation in Alaska is extremely 
high and it was the only State in which 
the reduced credit provisions would come 
into effect in 1961, it was desirable to 
postpone the operation of these provi- 
sions pending a more detailed examina- 
tion of the problem. 

In view of the fact that House action 
was not taken on the bill in the first ses- 
sion, and the reduced credit did become 
effective, a committee amendment was 
offered when the bill was brought up for 
House passage in the second session sub- 
stituting for the reported bill language 
which would simply retain for the year 
1962 the same rate of reduction in credit 
as had applied in 1961, rather than al- 
lowing the increased reduction provided 


‘in existing law to operate. The bill 


passed the House as thus amended and 
at adjournment was pending in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. 
H.R. 6352, BY MR. BOGGS; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
MAY 16, 1961 

This bill, which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the House would have amended 
the provisions of the income tax laws 
which provide an unlimited charitable 
contribution deduction where in the last 
10 years the charitable contributions and 
income taxes paid by an individual equal 
90 percent of his taxable income—with 
certain modifications—in each of 8 years. 
The bill provided that this 90-percent 
test would be considered as satisfied for 
each of 2 consecutive years where the 
test is met on the basis of the average of 
contributions, taxes, and income in the 
2-year period. However, the charitable 
contributions and taxes in each of these 
2 years must represent at least 75 percent 
of the income of that year and no more 
than two sets of consecutive years may 
be averaged in this manner, under the 
bill, It was also provided that the 2-year 


averaging provision is to be available 


only where the charitable contributions 
taken into account are those going to 
churches, operating schools and colleges, 
hospitals and related medical research 
organizations, and certain other educa- 
tional, charitable, or religious organiza- 
tions. 
H.R. 6371, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO, 
87-876, SIGNED OCTOBER 24, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this legislation amended the 
provisions of prior law relating to the re- 
tirement income tax credit. The retire- 
ment income credit was designed to give 
those who have retirement income, but 
who do not receive tax-exempt social 
security or similar types of tax-exempt 
benefit payments, a tax exemption of ap- 
proximately the same size as that re- 
celved by social security beneficiaries. 
A discrimination has arisen gradually, 
however, as changes have been made in 
the social security laws over the past 
several years without corresponding 
changes in the retirement income credit 
provisions of the income tax laws, so that 
the retirement income credit no longer 
provides equal tax treatment for those 
who may be retired under Government or 
private pension systems or may make 
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provision through investment income 

for their own retirement. 

This legislation was designed to again 
equalize the retirement income credit 
with the social security program by rais- 
ing the maximum amount of income 
which can qualify for the credit to $1,524 
a year and by amending the earned in- 
come limitation to more closely corre- 
spond with the amended provisions of the 
social security laws. 

The Senate in passing the bill adopted 
an amendment not affecting the pro- 
visions of the House bill but adding a sec- 
tion incorporating the provisions of H.R. 
13358—discussed separately in this sum- 
mary—which had previously been re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House. The 
amendment was accepted by the House, 
and the bill became law in this form. 

HR. 6413, BY MR. KING OF CALIFORNIA; 
PUBLIC LAW NO, 87-682, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 25, 
1962 
As unanimously reported to the House 

by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill provided that, for purposes of 
the estimated income tax, fishermen are 
to be accorded the same treatment as is 
available for farmers. 

Under existing law, taxpayers having 
income from farming have the privilege 
of filing the declaration of estimated tax, 
and paying the estimated tax, by Jan- 
uary 15 after the end of the year in ques- 
tion—for calendar-year taxpayers— 
rather than filing the declaration by the 
prior April 15 and making quarterly 
payments, and this bill extended this 
advantage to those having income from 
fishing. 

The bill passed the House by voice vote, 
and a Senate amendment to make the 
provisions of the bill effective for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1962—instead of 1961, as in the House 
bill—was accepted by the House. The 
bill became law without further amend- 
ment. 

H.R. 7057, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87- 

312, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 26, 1961 

As unanimously reported to the House, 
this bill provided in the case of brick 
and tile clay and certain other clays that 
insofar as the holding in the Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe case departs from the prin- 
ciples previously enunciated in the 
Cherokee Brick & Tile Co. and Merry 
Brothers Brick & Tile Co. cases, it is not 
to be applied retroactively for years be- 
ginning before the Supreme Court 
granted certiorari in the Cannelton case 
on December 14, 1959. Thus in the case 
of brick and tile clay and any other clay 
or shale where the finished product is 
the first commercially marketable prod- 
uct, percentage depletion for these past 
years to the extent they are open will 
be based upon the value of the finished 
or end product. 

An amendment of the Senate provid- 
ing that for the purpose of computing 
the percentage depletion deduction with 
respect to these minerals gross income 
from the property would be 50 percent 
of the gross income from the finished 
product but not to exceed $12.50 for each 
ton of clay or shale used in the finished 
product was agreed to by the House, and 
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with this amendment the bill became 

public law. 

H.R. 7757, BY MR. HERLONG; REPORTED TO HOUSE 

MAY 31, 1962 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that certain charitable and other 
organizations described in section 501 
(e (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 are not to be subject to the tax on 
unrelated business income provided by 
section 511 of the 1954 code or the cor- 
responding provision of the 1939 code, 
for taxable years beginning before Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, under certain specified cir- 
cumstances. The bill was pending be- 
fore the House at the adjournment of the 
Congress. 

H.R. 7859, BY MR. KEOGH; PASSED HOUSE 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1961 

This bill would have amended section 
814 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939—providing an election to take a 
credit against estate tax for estate taxes 
paid on certain prior transfers—to make 
it applicable to estates of decedents dy- 
ing after December 31, 1949—instead of 
December 31, 1951—to make the credit 
against estate tax available where the 
death of the first spouse to die occurred 
within the 3 years, prior to that of the 
decedent in question but after December 
31, 1947—instead of within 2 years of the 
decedent—and by providing that, where 
the deaths of the husband and wife oc- 
curred more than 2 years apart, the 
credit for prior estate taxes is to be 80 
percent instead of 100 percent. 

H.R. 8652, BY MR. KING OF CALIFORNIA; VETOED 
BY PRESIDENT OCTOBER 4, 1961 (SEE H.R. 10650, 
PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-834) 

This bill provided that in the case of 
a net operating loss sustained in the 
years 1953 or 1954, principally as a result 
of the conversion from street railway to 
bus operations, this loss, to the extent not 
offset against income in years before 
1960, will be available in the year 1960 
and 4 subsequent years as a net operat- 
ing loss carryforward. The bill was de- 
signed to alleviate the unusual hardship 
existing in the case of the Twin Cities 
Rapid Transit Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
While most transit companies have 
spread their conversion to buses over 
many years, affording a sufficient period 
to absorb the loss against income—pres- 
ent law providing a 3-year carryback and 
5-year carryforward for business losses— 
this company completed its conversion in 
an 18-month period, while under the 
management of officers subsequently 
found guilty of conspiracy to defraud the 
company, who intentionally disregarded 
the income tax consequences involved. 
At the end of the 5-year carryforward 
period provided under existing law, there 
remained a $5,200,000 unused loss. 

Vetoed by the President on its original 
Passage by the Congress, the bill was 
adopted in substance by the Senate as 
an amendment to the Revenue Act of 
1962—H.R. 10650—and became law as a 
part of that legislation. 

H.R. 8754, BY MR. FRIEDEL; PASSED HOUSE 
AUGUST 30, 1962 

The purpose of this legislation, as 
unanimously reported by the committee 
and the enactment of which, as amended, 
was favored by the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, was to resore the treatment of 
ground rent payments in Maryland, for 
tax purposes, to that which obtained 
under the rules and regulations in ef- 
fect before they were changed on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, to conform to certain court 
decisions. Under the bill, which passed 
the House under unanimous consent and 
at adjournment was pending in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, for the home 
buyer the ground rent paid would be 
treated as a mortgage interest payment 
and, therefore, deductible by him. The 
seller of the real property subject to the 
redeemable ground rent would be treated 
as if he had sold the property subject to 
a mortgage in a face amount equal to 
the redemption price of the, redeemable 
ground rent. As a result, the redeem- 
able ground rent would be taken into ac- 
count in determining his sale price for 
the property and, therefore, reflected in 
any gain—or loss—recognized to him. 
H.R. 8824, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-768, SIGNED OCTOBER o, 1°62 

This legislation dealt with the tax 
treatment of-consumer finance com- 
panies, and modified the rules relating to 
exceptions from the personal holding 
company tax in that respect. As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill deleted certain require- 
ments relating to lending companies en- 
gaged in the small loan—consumer 
finance—business in order for such com- 
panies to qualify for exception from the 
personal holding tax, and modified 
others, in order to conform the require- 
ments with the laws enacted in many 
States in recent years for the regulation 
of Such companies. The bill passed the 
House and Senate without amendment, 
and became law as reported by the com- 
mittee. 
H.R. 5846, CY MR. BOGGS; REPORTED IN SENATE 
SEPTEMDER 29, 1962 


The purpose of this bill was to provide 
involuntary conversion treatment, for in- 
come tax purposes, for property other 
than stock which is disposed of as a re- 
sult of civil antitrust. proceedings insti- 
tuted under the Sherman Act or the 
Clayton Act. Thus under the bill, no 
capital gains tax would be incurred 
where property is disposed of as a result 
of a judgment or decree in such a case 
and the proceeds are reinvested in other 
property, similar or related in service or 
use to the property disposed of, but in- 
stead the new property, to the extent ac- 
quired with the proceeds from the prop- 
erty sold, would have the same basis as 
the old property. Safeguarding provi- 
sions were included in the bill, which 
passed the House and was reported to 
the Senate without amendment to the 
House-passed bill. At adjournment the 
bill was pending in the Senate. 

H.R, 8847, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87—403, SIGNED FEBRUARY 2, 1962 

This bill related to the income tax 
treatment to be afforded the recipients of 
stock distributed in pursuance of a court 
order enforcing the antitrust laws. In 
general, the bill provided that such dis- 
tributions shall not be treated as a divi- 
dend distribution but shall be treated as 
a return of capital, and that the amount 
of such a distribution made to a corpora- 
tion shall be the fair market value of the 
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distribution. As reported by the Ccm- 
mittee on Ways and Means to the House, 
the bill would have had general applica- 
tion to such cases involving antitrust dis- 
tributions; however, at the request of the 
administration, committee amendments 
were adopted in the House at the time of 
passage of the bill which had the effect of 
limiting its application to distributions 
in the Du Pont antitrust case, as well as 
providing that in order for the provisions 
to apply, the order pursuant to which the 
distribution is made shall require the 
divestiture of stock to be completed with- 
in 3 years or less from the date the or- 
der becomes final. The Senate passed 
the bill without amendment, and it be- 
came law in the form passed by the 
Hotse. 
HR. 8876, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-397, SIGNED OCTOBER 5,1962 


This bill, which became law without 
amendment, was designed to improve en- 
forcement and collection of internal reve- 
nue taxes. The taxpayer account num- 
ber system provided for in the bill will 
make possible a greatly expanded use of 
automatic data processing equipment by 
the Internal Revenue Service and ll 
enable the Service to match information 
returns now filed with tax returns. Tax- 
payer account numbers are basic to a 
Satisfactory identification system for 
automatic data processing equipment, 
through the use of which the Service 
hopes to develop a single file which would 
contain, in one place, information rela- 
tive to all of the tax transactions involv- 
ing a taxpayer, thus making possible the 
reaching of objectives in enforcement 
and collection of the taxes that could 
only be partially achieved in the absence 
of this legislation. 

The bill provided that persons required 
to file tax returns may be required to 
record their account numbers on their 
tax returns, and persons filing informa- 
tion returns—such as those relating to 
dividends or interest—are to include the 
account numbers of persons with respect 
to whom information is supplied—such 
persons to supply their numbers to the 
persons required to file the information 
returns. The committee requested the 
Internal Revenue Service to work out a 
system involving the least possible bur- 
den to taxpayers in obtaining account 
numbers. 

Enactment of this legislation, which 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, was recom- 
mended by the administration. - 
H.R, 8952, BY MR, BURKE OF MASSACHUSETTS; 

PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-858, SIGNED OCTOBER 23, 

1962 


As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this legislation dealt with 
the conditions under which the special 
constructive sale price rule is to apply 
for purposes of certain manufacturers 
excise taxes. The Excise Tax Technical 
Changes Act of 1958 provided that in de- 
termining the base for the computation 
of manufacturers excise taxes, a con- 
structive sales price could be used where 
sales were made to retailers or to con- 
sumers if sales were also made at the 
wholesale level. However, this provision 
applied only if the normal method of 
sales within the industry is not to sell 
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articles at retail, to retailers, or to both. 
As reported and as passed by the House, 
this bill provided that the latter restric- 
tion would not apply in the case of man- 
ufacturers excise taxes on refrigerators 
and related items, on electric, gas, and 
oil appliances, and on radios and tele- 
vision sets and related items. 

The bill was substantially amended in 
the Senate, and under the conference 
agreement and as the bill became law, in 
addition to an amendment to the sub- 
stance of the House bill providing that 
the restriction described above is not to 
apply in the case of any manufacturers 
excise taxes except those relating to au- 
tomobiles, trucks and buses, business 
machines and matches, with respect to 
articles sold on or after October 1, 1962, 
new sections were added relating to, 
first, the limitation on the amount of 
the deduction for charitable contribu- 
tions by individuals to make the exist- 
ing additional 10-percent allowance ap- 
plicable in the case of contributions for 
certain State colleges; and, second, the 
taxation of life insurance companies. 
This section of the bill amends the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to life insurance companies 
by: First, removing the termination pro- 
visions relating to variable annuities 
and otherwise revising the provisions re- 
lating to segregated asset accounts; sec- 
ond, providing an alternative method of 
tax in the case of capital gains; third, 
revising the priority for the application 
of the limitation on deductions allowed 
under paragraphs (3), (5), and (6) of 
section 809(d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; fourth, providing that the 
disqualification from the 8-year opera- 
tions loss carryover will not apply where 
a new life insurance company is con- 
nected through stock ownership only 
with a corporation taxable as an insur- 
ance company other than as a life insur- 
ance company; and, fifth, excepting cer- 
tain distributions of stock of controlled 
corporations from the application of 
section 815(a) of the code. 

HR. 10080, BY MR. YATES; PASSED HOUSE SEP- 
TEMUER 11, 1962 (SEE H.R. 10650, PUBLIC 
LAW NO. 87-834) 

As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that gifts made after December 
31, 1961, to nonprofit organizations sup- 
porting or opposing the reorganization 
of the judicial branch of a State gov- 
ernment in referendums occurring in 
1962 are to be deductible as charitable 
contributions. The nonprofit organiza- 
tions involved must be created and op- 
erated exclusively to consider proposals 
for the reorganization of the judicial 
branch of a State government and to 
provide information, make recom- 
mendations, and seek public support of 
or opposition to these proposals. The 
bill passed the House under unanimous 
consent, and subsequently was adopted 
in the Senate as an amendment to H.R, 
10650, the Revenue Act of 1962. Ulti- 
mately, the provision became law as a 
part of that act. 
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H.R. 10117, BY MR. CURTIS OF MISSOURT; RE- 
PORTED IN SENATE OCTOBER 2, 1962 (SEE H.R, 
10620, PUBLIC LAW 87-8863) 

The purpose of this bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow qualified pension plans to 
provide for the payment of benefits for 
sickness, accident, hospitalization, and 
medical expenses of retired employees 
and their spouses and dependents, if such 
benefits are subordinate to the retire- 
ment benefits provided by the plan. The 
substance of the bill was adopted in the 
Senate as an amendment to H.R. 10620. 
Under the conference agreement on H.R. 
10620, and as that bill became law, the 
provisions of H.R. 10117 were included 
and are applicable to both trusteed plans 
and nontrusteed plans that are funded 
through the use of insurance. 

H.R. 10620, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-863, SIGNED OCTODER 23, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to raise the ceiling limitations appli- 
cable to deductions, for income tax pur- 
poses, of medical expenses, As amended 
by the committee, the provisions of the 
bill have the effect of doubling the medi- 
cal expense deduction ceilings which are 
generally applicable, with increases in 
the ceilings also provided in the case of 
taxpayers and spouses who are age 65 
and over and disabled. The bill was 
passed unanimously by the House, and 
while the Senate in passing the bill 
adopted numerous amendments, the pro- 
visions of the House bill were retained 
and became law without amendment. 

The amendments of the Senate added 
several new provisions to the bill, and 
under the conference agreement and as 
the bill became law, it included the sub- 
stance of two other bills which had been 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House, H.R. 
2016 and H.R. 10117—summarized here- 
in as individual bills. In addition, under 
the conference agreement, certain other 
amendments of the Senate were retained 
in the legislation as it became law. 
These related to, first, a new option to 
expense intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs; second, rules relating to the 
alternative methods of computing the 
tax under section 1341(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 where the 
taxpayer restores a substantial amount 
held under claim of right; and, third, 
authority of internal revenue officers who 
are charged with the duty of enforcing 
any of the criminal provisions of the in- 
ternal revenue laws. 

H.R. 12470, BY MR. GREEN OF PENNSYLVANIA; 

PASSED HOUSE OCTOBER 4, 1962 

This bill, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, was designed 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to make the $600 child-care deduc- 
tion available, on the same basis as for 
widows, to women who have been de- 
serted by their husbands. Present law 
requires a married woman to file a joint 
return with her husband in order to take 
advantage of this deduction, and in such 
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cases the allowable deduction is reduced 
$1 for each dollar of income of the hus- 
band and wife in excess of $4,500. The 
income limitation is not imposed in the 
case of widows. The committee felt 
that, since a woman who has been de- 
serted is unable to file a joint return 
with her husband and therefore is pre- 
cluded under present law from taking 
advantage of the child-care deduction, 
the law should be amended to treat such 
women on the same basis as widows. 
The bill was passed by the House, and at 
adjournment was pending in the Senate 
Finance Committee. 
H.R. 12526, BY MR, KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87- 
710, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 27, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, which was 
enacted into law without amendment, 
was to amend section 172 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a T- 
year net operating loss carryover for cer- 
tain regulated transportation corpora- 
tions with respect to losses occurring in 
taxable years after December 31, 1955. 
Corporations generally may carry net 
operating losses back 3 years and, where 
there is remaining unused loss, forward 
for 5 years. In his message on trans- 
portation in April 1962, the President 
recommended—among other things—a 
7-year instead of a 5-year carry-forward 
period for the losses of regulated public 
utilities. This legislation implemented 
that recommendation of the President 
with respect to regulated transportation 
corporations, and takes cognizance of 
the fact that such companies in general 
have relatively lower rates of earnings 
than other companies and therefore re- 
quire longer periods of time in order to 
fully offset losses against earnings of 
other years. 
H.R. 12599, BY MR. LINONATI; PUBLIC LAW No. 

87-870, SIGNED OCTOBER 23, 1962 

This legislation dealt with the income 
tax treatment of terminal railroad cor- 
porations and their railroad share- 
holders, and as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means provided 
that where such a corporation offsets a 
charge for services performed for a rail- 
road shareholder, by crediting railroad 
terminal income against this charge, 
the corporation is not to be treated as 
having received the portion of the charge 
so offset, nor is this portion to be ren- 
dered taxable to the terminal railroad 
corporation through the disallowance of 
deductions. The railroad shareholder, 
under the bill, would not be taxed on the 
portion of the charge satisfied with the 
related terminal income nor is it to re- 
ceive a deduction as having paid such 
portion. The bill was designed to alle- 
viate certain problems arising as a re- 
sult of recent court decisions, and was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 

The several Senate amendments to the 
bill were accepted by the House con- 
ferees, and as it became law, additional 
rules were provided relating to the ap- 
plication of the bill to taxable years end- 
ing before the date of enactment, as well 
as certain technical changes in the pro- 
visions of the House bill. In addition, 
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as it became law the legislation included 
new sections, first, incorporating the sub- 
stance of H.R. 12030, which had passed 
the House and is discussed separately 
herein; second, making a technical 
amendment relating to the limit on 
credits or refunds of overpayments de- 
termined by the Tax Court; and third, 
relating to the tax treatment of coopera- 
tive banks. 
HR. 12719, BY MR, KING OF CALIFORNIA; 
HOUSE AUGUST 30, 1962 (SEE HR. 
PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-834) 


The purpose of this bill, as unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to provide that 
awards made under the Japanes¢- 
American Evacuation Claims Act, to per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry who were 
evacuated from the west coast in 1942 
during World War II, are not to be sub- 
ject to Federal income tax. The Treas- 
ury Department interposed no objection 
to this legislation, in view of the special 
circumstances involved. The substance 
of the bill, which passed the House un- 
der unanimous consent, was adopted in 
the Senate as an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1962—H.R. 10650—and 
became law as a part of that legislation. 
H.R. 13358, BY MR. MILLS; PASSED HOUSE OC- 

TOBER 10, 1962 (SEE H.R. 6371, PUBLIC LAW 

NO. 87-376 

This bill, which was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed the House under 
unanimous consent, provided, in general, 
that mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, and cooperative banks 
will not be allowed in any one year in- 
come tax deductions for interest pay- 
ments to dgpositors—or for dividend 
payments to shareholders—which are 
attributable to more than a 12-month 
period, the provision to be applicable 
for taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1962. The bill, the enactment of 
which was urged by the Treasury De- 
partment, was designed to prevent pos- 
sible avoidance of the new provisions 
contained in the Revenue Act of 1962 
applicable to these institutions by 
“bunching” in 1963, or a subsequent year, 
interest or dividend payment deductions 
attributable to more than a 12-month 
period. 

The substance of this bill was adopted 
in the Senate as an amendment to H.R. 
6371, the amendment was accepted by 
the House, and the provision became law 
as a part of that legislation. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 

THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 
HR. 11970, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. B7- 
794, SIGNED OCTOBER 11, 1962 

This major piece of legislation in the 
tariff field has been described by many 
as the most important legislative pro- 
posal to come before the committee in 
the last decade. The committee spent 
several months in public hearings and in 
executive sessions formulating a trade 
expansion act which would meet the 
challenges and grasp the opportunities 
of the future years. The bill which the 
Committee on Ways and Means reported 
was adopted in toto by the House, and in 
substantially identical form by the Sen- 
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ate. While, in general, the provisions of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 con- 
tinue the principles of the trade agree- 
ments program which began in 1934, and 
has continued to date without inter- 
ruption, the Expansion Act goes further 
in two important respects. On the one 
hand for the first time the President is 
given authority under certain conditions 
to remove U.S. duties entirely. It was 
necessary to give the President this au- 
thority particularly because of the pro- 
gram of the Common Market which 
looks toward the elimination of internal 
tariffs within the next 5 years. If the 
United States is to be able to sell its 
goods within this very lucrative market 
in Europe, then of necessity the external 
tariffs of that market must be lowered or 
removed. It was with the realization of 
the need for striking a meaningful bar- 
gain with the Common Market that the 
Committee on Ways and Means recom- 
mended the authority be given to the 
President to remove U.S. tariffs pursuant 
to trade agreements negotiated under 
the Expansion Act. 

Secondly, the Expansion Act fills a 
void in existing law in those cases where 
imports create a problem with U.S. pro- 
ducers and workers. Under existing 
law, the sole remedy available to the 
President is to increase tariff rates and 
this he can only do in those cases where 
the imports are adversely affecting the 
entire industry in the United States. 
While this basic authority is continued 
in the Trade Expansion Act, an impor- 
tant new tool to deal with injurious sit- 
uations has been added. It will now be 
possible for the President to give finan- 
cial and technical assistance to indi- 
vidual firms and workers who may be 
adversely affected by imports even 
though the industry in which such firms 
or workers are located is not being in- 
jured by imports. It is now possible to 
reach and remedy even the smallest seg- 
ment of the U.S. economy which may 
be seriously injured by imports. 

It is expected that with these new ap- 
proaches to both the tariff authority and 
the relief provisions of the trade agree- 
ments program that for the first time 
the United States will have a total pro- 
gram which should serve to meet the 
total needs of the country as well as the 
individual needs of the constituents of 
the U.S. economy. 

The bill contains specific safeguards 
and requirements for hearings which 
should be of material assistance to in- 
terested parties and to those who may be 
adversely affected by action under the 
bill. If the bill's authority is used prop- 
erly, we can expect an increase in U.S. 
exports and a corresponding favorable 
effect on the balance-of-payments posi- 
tion of the United States. 

THE TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1962 
H.R, 10607, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87-456, SIGNED MAY 24, 1962 


This legislation embodied the first ma- 
jor tariff reclassification in over 30 years 
and represented the culmination of sey- 
eral years’ study and hearings by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission which-had been un- 
dertaken pursuant to the directive of 
the Congress in 1954. This act imple- 
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mented a complete overhauling of the 
tariff schedules, establishing schedules 
that are logical in arrangement and ter- 
minology and adapted to the technologi- 
cal, and so forth, changes which have 
occurred since 1930, eliminating anom- 
alies and illogical results in the clas- 
sification of articles and simplifying the 
determination and application of tariff 
classifications. ` 
H.R. 641, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87—426, 
SIGNED MARCH 31, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, was to provide for the free entry of 
one intermediate lens beta-ray spectrom- 
eter for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., which that university 
has acquired from abroad to be used in 
the field of experimental nuclear physics. 
The committee was advised that this 
particular type of spectrometer is not 
available in the United States but can 
only be purchased abroad from a firm 
which specializes in the design of such 
instruments. Under these circum- 
stances, the committee felt that Tulane 
University should not have to pay import 
duties on such a highly specialized in- 
strument, which is not available in the 
United States and is utilized in important 
scientific projects. The bill was reported 
in the Senate without amendment, and 
a Senate floor amendment, not affecting 
the provisions of the House bill but add- 
ing a section designed to permit the de- 
duction, for income tax purposes, of 
disaster losses in the taxable year 
immediately preceding the taxable year 
in which the disaster occurred, under 
certain circumstances, was accepted by 
the House, and in this form the bill be- 
came law. 
H.R. 1877, BY MR. O'NEILL; PUBLIC LAW 

87-59, SIGNED JUNE 27, 1961 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that the Plumbers Union Local No. 
12 Pension Fund, Boston, Mass., be con- 
sidered a qualified and exempt trust 
from the time of its establishment in 
1954 to June 3, 1959, but only if it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate that 
the trust was not operated in this period 
in a manner which would jeopardize the 
interests of its beneficiaries. The Senate 
passed the bill with several amendments, 
which while not changing the provisions 
of the House bill, added provisions, first, 
extending for 2 years the period within 
which certain stock life insurance com- 
panies may make deductible distributions 
to shareholders in pursuance of a plan 
of mutualization adopted prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958; second, reducing the tariff 
in the case of hair of animals, like the 
cashmere goat; and, third, relating to 
the effective date of the qualification as 
a qualified trust of the pension fund of 
the slate, tile, and roofing industry in 
New York City. The House accepted the 
amendments of the Senate, and the bill 
became law in this form. 
H.R. 3385, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-95, 

SIGNED JULY 20, 1961 


This legislation, which became law as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 


NO. 
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Means, provided for the free entry of 
apparatus utilizing any radioactive sub- 
stance in medical diagnosis or therapeu- 
tic treatment—such as cobalt 60 therapy 
units used in cancer diagnosis and treat- 
ment—and of electron microscopes, 
when imported for the use of, and not 
for sale by, nonprofit organizations and 
institutions, whether public or private, 
established for educational, scientific, or 
therapeutic purposes. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
the general public interest would be 
served by permitting such organizations 
to import these needed tools of scientific 
research and educational pursuits with- 
out the burden of having to pay the sub- 
stantial import duties which would apply 
in the absence of enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 3508, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87— 
598, SIGNED AUGUST 24, 1962 

As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the purpose 
of this bill was to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to designate any freight 
forwarder, authorized to act as such by 
any agency of Government, as a carrier 
of bonded merchandise not finally re- 
leased from customs custody. At the 
time the provision of the Tariff Act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to designate carriers of such bonded mer- 
chandise was broadened to include 
freight forwarders, only freight forward- 
ers under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission were au- 
thorized to be so designated, the only rea- 
son for this limitation apparently being 
that other freight forwarders—such as 
airfreight forwarders—were not then as 
prominent in this field as they now dre. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
of the opinion that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be authorized to extend 
the privilege of handling bonded mer- 
chandise to any freight forwarder li- 
censed to act as such by any agency of 
the Government. The legislation passed 
the House and Senate without amend- 
ment, and became law as reported by 
the committee. 

H.R. 3668, BY MR. MACK; PASSED HOUSE JUNE 
14, 1961 

This bill, which passed the House with- 
out amendment would have amended 
section 498 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
permit the extension of the informal 
customs entry procedure to import ship- 
ments not exceeding $400 in value. 
Present law permits informal customs 
entry to be made when the aggregate 
value of the shipment of imported mer- 
chandise does not exceed $250, thus 
obviating within this area the necessity 
for the more complex and burdensome 
customs procedures required for formal 
customs entry. The bill, which raises 
this ceiling to $400, retained the existing 
provisions of law giving the Secretary of 
the Treasury the discretion to establish 
lower ceilings for certain types of mer- 
chandise and transactions when circum- 
stances warrant his doing so. 

BR, 3985, BY MR. KNOX; PASSED HOUSE OCTO- 
BER 4, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to provide for the 
imposition of a duty on imports of cer- 
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tain pan and pan-type loaf bread, at the 
rate of 7½ percent ad valorem. The bill 
provided that the duty would not be ap- 
plicable during any period when the 
principal supplying country of such bread 
in calendar year 1961 extends duty-free 
treatment to U.S. bread of the same kind 
imported into that country. Having 
passed the House by veice vote; the bill 
was pending in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee at adjournment. 

H.R. 4449, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 

NO. 87-604, SIGNED AUGUST 24, 1962 

As unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the purpose of this bill was, first, to add 
iconostases to the list of articles for 
which free entry is presently provided in 
paragraph 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended—providing for the free entry 
of certain articles for religious purposes; 
second, to provide for the free entry of 
adjuncts and appurtenances of the 
named articles whether to be physically 
joined thereto or not; and, third, to ex- 
tend the application of paragraph 1774 
to cemeteries, schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and similar nonprofit activ- 
ities staffed and controlled by corpora- 
tions and associations organized and 
operated for religious purposes, Granite 
cemetery headstones, grave markers, and 
so forth, were specifically excepted from 
the provisions of the bill. 

The committee was advised by the in- 
terested Government departments that 
enactment of this legislation would assist 
in solving certain difficult interpretative 
questions which have arisen under the 
present provisions of paragraph 1774. 
The House accepted Senate amendments 
which added marble to the exception 
from the application of the bill of granite 
headstones, and so forth, and providing 
for the free importation of a silver cross 
for the Christ Episcopal Church of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, As thus amended, the bill 
became law. 

H.R. 4591, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 
NO. 87-110, SIGNED JULY 26, 1961 

The purpose of this bill,as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to continue for 1 year, to the close of 
June 30, 1962, the suspension of duties 
on metal scrap. The limitations and 
provisos of existing law were continued 
under the bill. Favorable departmental 
reports were received on this leglislation, 
and no opposition to its enactment was 
made known. 

In addition to a technical amendment 
to the House bill, the Senate added a sec- 
tion providing for the free entry of horse- 
meat, fresh, chilled, or frozen, when im- 
ported in immediate containers weigh- 
ing, with their contents, 10 pounds or 
more. The Senate amendments were 
accepted by the House, and the bill 
became public law as thus amended. 
H.R. 4940, BY MR. WATTS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87-47, SIGNED JUNE 16, 1961 

This legislation, which became law 
as reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was designed to prevent the 
circumvention of the control by the 
Philippine Government over the exports 
of Philippine tobaccos to the United 
States by providing that U.S. customs 
authorities shall only admit free of duty 
under the Philippine tobacco quota such 
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tobacco as the Philippine Government 

has licensed for export to the United 

States free of duty under the provisions 

of paragraph 2 of article II of the Philip- 

pine-United States Trade Agreement. 

H.R. 5193, BY MR. BAKER; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1961 

The purpose of this legislation, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to impose sliding scale duties 
on imports of lead and zine and lead and 
zine articles. The duties would be im- 
posed or removed depending upon the do- 
mestic price levels of lead and zine. The 
committee concluded that adoption of 
this formula is desirable, in view of the 
general dissatisfaction with existing 
quota arrangements. 

HR. 5260, BY MR. DINGELL; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-859, SIGNED OCTOBER 23, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have repealed 
the 3-cent per pound processing tax im- 
posed by section 4511(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on the first domes- 
tic processing of coconut oil, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, and certain derivatives 
of such oils. The processing taxes in- 
volved have been suspended continuously 
for several years and the committee was 
advised that no complaints have been re- 
ceived regarding the suspension. Favor- 
able departmental reports were received 
on the legislation. 

The bill was amended in the Senate to 
provide a 3-year continuation, to June 30, 
1966, of the suspensions of tax involved, 
rather than a repeal. The Senate 
amendment was accepted by the House, 
and in this form the bill became law. 
HR. 5700, BY MR. BYRNES OF WISCONSIN; PUBLIC 

LAW NO. 87-854, SIGNED OCTOBER 23, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
to permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to designate any contract carrier, au- 
thorized to act as such by any agency of 
the United States, as a carrier of bonded 
merchandise for the final release of 
which from customs custody a permit 
has not been issued. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on this leg- 
islation, and it was reported unanimously 
by the committee. Senate amendments 
to the bill were rejected by the confer- 
ence committee, and it became law as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5852, BY MR.-MEADER; PUBLIC LAW No. 
87-261, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1961 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided for the free 
entry of a towing carriage for the use of 
the University of Michigan, which has a 
large ship model towing tank used for 
experimental testing and research on 
model vessels under simulated sea con- 
ditions, frequently under contract for 
the Maritime Administration and the 
Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department. 
The committee was advised that no com- 
pany in the United States specializes in 
the design and construction of ship 
model laboratory equipment, and was of 
the opinion that it would be in the na- 
tional interest that the University of 
Michigan not be burdened with substan- 
tial import duties in its efforts to mod- 
ernize and update its ship research test- 
ing facility. 
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In reporting this legislation to the 
Senate, the Finance Committee added a 


provision to the House bill which amend- 


ed the Tariff Act to allow nonresident 
visitors to bring up to $100 in gifts into 
the United States duty free. The House 
accepted the amendment of the Senate, 
and in this form the bill became law. 

H.R. 6611, BY MR, MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87—132, SIGNED AUGUST 10, 1961 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill, which was pro- 
posed by the President as a part of his 
program to counter the unfavorable 
balance-of-payments situation, provided 
a temporary—to the close of June 30, 
1963—reduction, from $500 to $100, in 
the amount of articles acquired abroad 
that a returning resident of the United 
States may bring into the United States 
exempt from duty, and waived, in the 
case of articles acquired in the Virgin 
Islands, the 48-hour period for which 
otherwise such resident generally must 
remain outside the United States in order 
to be entitled to the exemption. 

The Senate amended the House bill to 
provide that in the case of articles ac- 
quired in the Virgin Islands by a U.S. 
resident arriving directly or indirectly 
from the Virgin Islands, the exemption 
would be $200 instead of $100, without 
regard to the 48-hour requirement. The 
Senate amendment also would allow such 
a resident who has remained outside the 
United States for 48 hours or more an 
exemption of $200, not more than $100 
of which shall have been acquired else- 
where than in the Virgin Islands. Under 
the conference agreement, the House 
accepted the Senate amendments, and 
the bill became law in this form. 

H.R. 6682, BY MR. WIDNALL; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-770, SIGNED OCTOBER 9, 1962 

As unanimously reported to the House, 
this bill provided for the transfer from 
the dutiable to the free list of the Tariff 
Act articles known as fowling nets. 
These nets are used to temporarily cap- 
ture birds, and facilitate quick banding 
and release of the birds, These activities 
are carried out by persons and organiza- 
tions, primarily under the cordination 
and sponsorship of the Department of 
the Interior, who are volunteer workers 
receiving no pay, although supplying 
their own nets or other equipment. The 
information and records developed from 
these activities are used in research by 
the U.S. Government. The committee 
was advised there is no knowledge of 
domestic production of fowling nets, 
and received favorable departmental re- 
ports on the bill, which was passed by 
the House under unanimous consent. 

The Senate adopted amendments to 
the bill—not affecting the provisions of 
the House bill, which were retained—and 
under the conference agreement and as 
the bill became law, a section was added 
to the House bill relating to the term 
“local advertising” for purposes of de- 
termining the amount excluded from the 
selling price on which the manufacturers 
excise tax is based, amending this term 
to include advertising which appears in 
a Magazine or is displayed by means of 
an outdoor advertising sign or poster. 
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H.R. 7431, BY MR, DADDARIO; PRIVATE LAW NO. 
87-572, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 28, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
to provide for the free entry of certain 
stained glass windows imported for use 
jn St. Joseph's Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn., and in St. Francis Xavier Church 
and auxiliary buildings in Phoenix, Ariz. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
this legislation was meritorious and con- 
sistent with prior congressional enact- 
ments. 

The Senate accepted the provisions of 
the House bill and added amendments 
providing for the free entry of certain 
stained glass for use in the construction 
of a new synogogue and auxiliary build- 
ings for the Congregation B’Nai Israel 
of Woonsocket, R.I., and one set of musi- 
cal handbells imported for the Court 
Street Methodist Church, Rockford, II. 
The Senate amendments were accepted 
by the House under suspension of the 
rules and the bill became law as thus 
amended. 

H.R. 7678, BY MR. TEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA; PASSED 
HOUSE JUNE 29, 1961 

The purpose of this bill was to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to extend the 
existing free importation provisions for 
wild animals and wild birds intended for 
exhibition in zoological collections for 
educational or scientific purposes to wild 
animals and wild birds imported by any 
importer for exhibition for any purpose, 
or imported by a person or firm who in 
turn would sell them for ultimate use in 
exhibitions for any purpose. The 
amendments suggested by the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Treasury 
to an earlier bill on this subject were 
incorporated in H.R. 7678, and the bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7692, BY MR, HERLONG; PASSED HOUSE 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1961 


The purpose of this bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
provide, first, that when articles, im- 
ported in containers required to be 
marked to show the English name of the 
country of origin, are repackaged in the 
United States and offered for sale, the 
new packages shall be marked to show 
the country of origin of their contents; 
and, second, that such containers shall 
be marked, in addition to the country-of- 
origin marking, to indicate to any person 
who repackages such articles that the 


new packages must be marked to indicate 


to an ultimate purchaser the English 
name of the country of origin of their 
contents. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
enactment of this legislation would pro- 
vide a comprehensive plan for insuring, 
in appropriate cases, that purchasers 
are notified of the origin of imported 
merchandise, thus greatly assisting in 
fulfilling the purposes of our marking 
laws. Penalty provisions for violation 
were included in the bill, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would be author- 
ized to make exceptions from the mark- 
ing requirements in certain circum- 
stances. 
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H.R. 8938, BY MR. BASS OF TENNESSEE; POCKET 
VETO OCTOBER 22, 1962 


The purpose of this bill was to limit the 
tariff provisions for lightweight bicycles 
to typical lightweight bicycles and 
prevent classification thereunder of non- 
typical lightweight bicycles. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was unani- 
mous in reporting this bill to the House 
and it passed the House and Senate in 
the form reported. A pocket veto pre- 
cluded the bill from becoming law. 


H.R. 9414, BY MR. GREEN OF PENNSYLVANIA; 
PASSED HOUSE OCTOBER 4, 1962 


The purpose of this legislation, as 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and as passed,by 
the House, was to transfer from the free 
list to the dutiable list of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 electron microscopes, and 
parts or accessories thereof, imported 
by or on behalf of certain nonprofit 
organizations. The committee had 
recommended enactment, earlier in this 
Congress, of legislation—H.R. 3385, 
Public Law No. 87-95—which provided 
for the free importation of electron 
microscopes, but upon receipt of infor- 
mation to the effect that advancements 
which have occurred in the technology 
of the production of these items have 
had the result that domestically pro- 
duced electron microscopes are now not 
essentially different in construction and 
capabilities from those which are im- 
ported, the committee reexamined the 
subject and concluded that further im- 
portations of such articles should be 
subject to duty. At adjournment the 
bill was pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


IIR. 9520, B, MR. KING OF CALIFORNIA; PUBLIC 


LAW NO. 87—567, SIGNED AUGUST 2, 1962 


The purpose of this bill, which became 
law without amendment, was to con- 


-tinue for 2 years—until July 16, 1964— 


the existing suspension of duty on, first, 


-alumina when imported for use in pro- 
‘ducing aluminum; second, bauxite, crude, 


not refined or otherwise advanced in 


-condition in any manner; and, third, 


calcined bauxite. 

The suspension of duty on these 
articles has been in effect continuously 
for several years, and all interested 
Departments and agencies reported 
favorably on its continuation. 

H.R. 9778, BY MR. KNOX; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87- 
455, SIGNED MAY 21, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the purpose of this 
bill was to provide for the free entry of 
certain steel and steel products donated 
for an addition to the Chippewa County 
War Memorial Hospital, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., a public, nonprofit hos- 
pital. Favorable reports were received 
on this legislation. 

An amendment added to the bill by 
the Senate, which did not affect the 
provisions of the House bill and was 
designed to facilitate the customs clear- 
ance of data with regard to business, 
engineering, or exploration operations 
conducted outside the United States, was 
accepted by the House, and the bill be- 
came public law as thus amended. 
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H.R. 10095, BY MRS. GRIFFITHS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-514, SIGNED JULY 1, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
to continue for 1 year, to the close of 
June 30, 1963, the existing suspension of 
duties on metal scrap. The existing 
limitations and provisos of law relating 
to lead, zinc, and tungsten scrap and 
alloys, and so forth, were retained under 
the bill. It also contained a provision 
that the exemption from duty of any 
article under it would not affect the ap- 
plicability of section 4541 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, which imposes an 
import tax on certain copper bearing 
ores and concentrates, and so forth. 
Favorable reports were received on the 
legislation from the interested depart- 
ments, and no opposition was made 
known to its enactment. The bill be- 
came law in the form reported by the 
committee. 

HR. 10852, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87-602, SIGNED AUGUST 24, 1962 
~ The purpose of this bill, as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to continue for 3 years, to the close 
of November 7, 1965, the existing sus- 
pension of duties on certain classifica- 
tions of spun silk yarn. The committee 
was advised that failure to continue the 
suspension of duties on these commod- 
ities would adversely affect domestic em- 
ployment and would place the weaving 
industry at a competitive disadvantage. 
Favorable departmental reports were re- 
ceived on the legislation. 

The House accepted a Senate amend- 
ment, not affecting the provisions of the 
House bill, which added a section au- 
thorizing the duty-free entry of a tow- 
ing carriage for the use of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, and the bill thus 
became law. 

HR. 10928, BY MR. THOMPSON OF TEXAS; PUBLIC 
LAW NO. 87—606, SIGNED AUGUST 24, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the purpose of H.R. 10928 
was to transfer casein or lactarene—a 
now obsolete term previously used synon- 
ymously with casein—to the free list 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. Favorable de- 
partmental reports were received on this 
legislation, and it was reported unani- 
mously by the committee, the committee 
feeling that the continuous suspen- 
sion of duties on casein since Septem- 
ber 3, 1957, had developed sufficient ex- 
perience to warrant its transfer to the 
free list. A technical amendment by the 
Senate involving a paragraph number 
Was accepted by the House, and the bill 
became law as thus amended. 

HR. 10986, BY MR. HARVEY OF MICHIGAN; 
PUBLIC LAW NO 87-497, SIGNED JUNE 25, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the purpose of this bill was 
to extend for a temporary period, 
through June 30, 1964, the existing 
suspension of duty on certain natural 
amorphous graphite or plumbago— 
crude or refined—valued at $50 per ton 
or less. Favorable departmental reports 
were received on the bill, which was 
reported unanimously by the committee 
and became law without further amend- 
ment. 
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H. R. 11400, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87—607, SIGNED AUGUST 24, 1962 

The purpose of this bill, which was en- 
acted into law without amendment, was 
to continue for 2 years, until August 7, 
1964, the existing suspension of duties 
on copying lathes used for making 
rough or finished shoe lasts from models 
of shoe lasts and capable of producing 
more than one size shoe from a single 
size model of a shoe last. The suspen- 
sion of duties on such copying lathes has 
been in effect continuously since August 
6, 1956, and serves to make available to 
domestic shoe-last manufacturers high- 
ly specialized and expensive copying 
lathes which can only be obtained from 
foreign sources. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received by the 
committee on this legislation. 

HR. 12109, BY MR. HALLECK; PASSED HOUSE 
OCTOBER 4, 1962 (SEE H.R. 12820, PUBLIC LAW 
NO. 87-878) 

As reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the purpose of this 
bill was to transfer to the free list of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 bleached natural 
grasses, grains, leaves, plants, shrubs, 
herbs, trees, and so forth. Foliages of 
the kind covered under the bill, which 
are mainly not grown in this country 
and do not compete with domestic foli- 
ages, are principally used ultimately in 
the making of wreaths and other orna- 
ments by florist supply houses and dec- 
orators. Favorable departmental re- 
ports were received on the bill, and it 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and passed 
by the House. The substance of this bill 
was adopted by the Senate as an amend- 
ment to H.R. 12820, the amendment was 
accepted by the House, and the provision 
PORIS Shoat lig DETE OT GAE ee 
tion. 

H.R. 12190, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87—790, SIGNED OCTOBER 10, 1962 

As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and as 
passed by the House under unanimous 
consent, this bill extended for 2 years, 
until July 1, 1964, the provisions of law 
permitting the free importation of per- 
sonal and household effects brought into 
the United States under Government or- 
ders. The committee took this action in 
view of the continued presence in many 
parts of the world of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and 
Government personnel, and in the reali- 
zation that the basic legislation is safe- 
guarded from abuse by restrictions 
contained in the act and by appropriate 
departmental regulations. Both the 
Departments of State and Defense rec- 
ommended the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, and pointed out the inducement 
and morale factors involved. In con- 
ference, the House agreed to the sub- 
stance of the Senate amendments to the 
bill, and as it became law language was 
included, not affecting the provisions of 
the House bill, but adding new sections 
providing for, first, the free entry of 
monofilament gill nets for use in fish 
sampling; and, second, the extension of 
the special deduction, for income tax 
purposes, allowed life insurance com- 
panies of 2 percent of premiums attrib- 
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utable to group accident and health 

contracts to premiums attributable to 

individual accident and health insur- 
ance contracts, with certain limitations. 

The conference committee requested the 

Treasury Department to report to the 

Committee on Ways and Means and the 

Finance Committee in the next session 

of Congress on the problems involved 

in this area of insurance company taxa- 
tion. 

H.R. 12213, BY MR. SCHNEEBELI, PASSED SENATE 

(AMENDED) OCTOBER 5, 1962 

As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
would have provided for a 3-year suspen- 
sion of duties imposed by the Tariff Act 
of 1930 on cork insulation and cork stop- 
pers. Favorable departmental reports 
were received on this proposal, and the 
committee was advised that these items 
are no longer produced in the United 

States. s 
The bill was reported to the Senate by 

the Finance Committee without amend- 

ment, but numerous amendments—in- 

cluding the substance of H.R. 12242, 

which had previously been reported to 

the House and is described separately in 
this summary—not affecting the pro- 
visions of the House bill, were adopted in 
the Senate prior to passage of the bill, 
and at adjournment it remained on the 

Speaker's table pending House action on 

the Senate amendments. 

HR. 12242, BY MR. HERLONG; PASSED HOUSE 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1962 

As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and passed 
by the House, the purpose of this bill 
was to provide for the classification un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
of certain particle board, and was de- 
signed to alleviate a problem which has 
arisen in the customs treatment of such 
board. The substance of this bill was 
passed by the Senate as an amendment 
to H.R. 12213, which at adjournment was 
on the Speaker’s table awaiting House 
action on the several Senate amendments 
to that bill. 

HR. 12529, BY MR. O'BRIEN OF ILLINOIS; PRIVATE 
LAW NO. 87-591, SIGNED OCTOBER 5, 1962 
The purpose of this bill, which became 

law without amendment, was to permit 

the free importation of one nuclear mag- 
netic resonance spectrometer and one 
mass spectrometer to be used by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The funds for the 
purchase of these scientific instruments 
were from grants made by the National 

Science Foundation and the National In- 

stitutes of Health, and attempts to pur- 

chase the instruments in the United 

States had been unsuccessful. 

SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1961 
H.R, 6027, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-64, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1961 

This legislation provided desirable and 
sound, longrun improvements in our so- 
cial insurance system, designed to make 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program more flexible and effec- 
tive in carrying out its basic purpose. 

With its enactment, additional purchas- 

ing power was placed in the hands of 

people who very much needed it, benefit- 
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ing about 434 million people within the 
first 12 months through new or increased 
benefits amounting to $800 million. The 
changes made, which were in general 
along the lines recommended by the 
President, were fully financed, consistent 
with policies established by the Congress 
in the past, and the program will thus 
continue to be self-supporting and on a 
sound actuarial basis. 

The major provisions of the legislation 
can be summarized as follows: 

First. An increase from $33 to $40 in 
the minimum monthly retirement benefit 
Payable to persons retiring at or after 
age 65 and in the minimum monthly dis- 
ability benefit, with proportionate in- 
creases in the minimum benefits payable 
to dependents and survivors, 

Second. Provision for payment of re- 
tirement benefits to men beginning at 
age 62—at their option—with the bene- 
fits payable to men claiming benefits be- 
fore age 65 reduced to take account of 
the longer period over which the bene- 
fits will be paid. 

Third. Liberalization of the insured 
Status requirements, so that a worker 
will be fully insured if he has one quarter 
of coverage for every year elapsing after 
1950—or after the year in which he at- 
tained age 21, if later—and up to the 
year of disability, death, or attainment 
of age 65 for men—62 for women. Pre- 
vious law required one quarter of cover- 
ai for every three such elapsed quar- 

Ts. 

Fourth. An increase in aged widows’, 
widowers’, and parents’ benefits from 75 
to 82% percent of the workers’ re- 
tirement benefit—a 10-percent increase 
in benefits for these beneficiaries. 

Fifth. Liberalization of the earned in- 
come limitation to increase from $300 to 
$500 the area in which only one-half of 
earnings above $1,200 are treated as ex- 
cess earnings. 

Sixth. An increase in the contribution 
rates of one-eighth of 1 percent each for 
employees and employers, with corre- 
Sponding increases for self-employed 
Persons, thus keeping the system fully 
Self-supporting and actuarially sound. 

Provisions were also included in this 
legislation for an increase in the Federal 
Matching maximum for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
Permanently and totally disabled; for the 
expenditure of Federal funds for tempo- 
rary assistance to certain U.S. nationals 
Who have returned from foreign coun- 
tries and are without immediately avail- 
able resources; extending through De- 
Cember 31, 1962—or, if later, the expira- 
tion of 2 years after the date on which 
Coverage was approved for the group 
which originally elected coverage—the 
time in which employees who did not 
elect coverage under a divided retirement 
System agreement may change their de- 
cisions; adding New Mexico to the list of 
States which are permitted to divide their 
retirement systems; permitting survivors 
of ministers or Christian Science practi- 
tioners to file a certificate of election for 
Coverage of the minister or Christian 
Science practitioner, in certain circum- 
Stances; and moving up by 1 year, to 
1968, the scheduled increases in rates of 
tax for employers, employees, and self- 
employed persons. 
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THE TEMPORARY EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1961 
HR, 4806, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 87-6, 
SIGNED MARCH 24, 1961 

This legislation provided a temporary 
program of, first, extended unemploy- 
ment compensation to persons who have 
exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation under State and Federal unem- 
ployment laws; and, second, reimburse- 
ment to certain States in meeting their 
cost of long-term unemployment com- 
pensation. Enacted as part of the ad- 
ministration’s program to help offset the 
effects of the then current recession on 
unemployed workers and on the Nation's 
economy, the bill provided extended 
benefits for up to 13 weeks of total un- 
employment to workers who had ex- 
hausted their rights under State pro- 
grams and under Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation programs for ex- 
servicemen and Federal employees. 
Payments could be made to unemployed 
persons who had exhausted their benefit 
rights under State programs after June 
30, 1960, and before April 1, 1962, for 
weeks of unemployment starting before 
July 1, 1962. The bill also provided that, 
to the extent a State pays unemployment 
compensation for more than 26 weeks of 
total unemployment in the benefit year, 
the State will be reimbursed for the num- 
ber of weeks it pays in excess of 26, up to 
a maximum of 13 additional weeks, this 
number to be subtracted from the poten- 
tial extended benefit payments under the 
bill to the individual. The cost of the 
program is financed by advances from 
the Treasury to be repaid by a temporary 
increase in the net Federal unemploy- 
ment tax of 0.4 percent on the existing 
wage base of $3,000, for calendar years 
1962 and 1963. 

Under the conference agreement on 
the bill, an amendment was adopted re- 
lating to reduction in temporary ex- 
tended unemployment compensation 
payments in certain cases of retirement 
pensions and annuities, as well as a pro- 
vision increasing the ceiling for certain 
administrative expenses authorized un- 
der section 901(c)(1)(A) of the Social 
Security Act to $385 million for fiscal 
year 1961 and $415 million for fiscal year 
1962: the conferees also accepted the 
Senate amendment directing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to collect certain 
information related to administering 
the temporary extended unemployment 
compensation program. 

THE AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN ACT OF 1961 
H.R. 4884, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 8T- 
31, SIGNED MAY 8, 1961 

This legislation added a new section 
to title IV of the Social Security Act to 
make available, during the period begin- 
ning May 1, 1961, and ending June 30, 
1962, Federal grants to States wishing 
to extend their aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren programs to include needy children 
and relatives caring for them; of unem- 
ployed parents, on the same basis as 
Federal grants are available to needy 
children and relatives caring for them, 
who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port by the death, absence, or incapac- 
ity of a parent. The bill included pro- 
visions designed to facilitate the em- 
ployment of unemployed parents, or the 
retraining of such parents, if appropri- 
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ate, and provisions to assure that aid is 
not provided when the parent has re- 
fused employment that it would be rea- 
sonable for him to accept. All existing 
provisions of the aid-to-dependent- 
children program apply to the tempo- 
rary expanded program, including, of 
course, the Federal-State matching for- 
mula. The legislation was recommend- 
ed by the President as a part of his broad 
program to combat the then existing 
recession and to relieve resulting hard- 
ships. 

Under the conference agreement on 
the bill, certain amendments of the Sen- 
ate were accepted and/or modified and 
incorporated in the bill. These included 
provisions relating to the denial of aid 
under the program where the unem- 
ployed parent is receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation; extending Federal 
matching funds under the plan to chil- 
dren placed in foster homes in certain 
circumstances; extending for 1 year, to 
June 30, 1963, the authorization for ap- 
propriation of sums for training grants 
for public welfare and increasing the 
Federal share to 100 percent; relating to 
the denial of aid, under a State plan, be- 
cause of the conditions in the home in 
which the child resides and providing a 
period for further study of this prob- 
lem; raising the overall ceiling on grants 
which may be made to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam, to take into 
account the increased grants which 
would be made under the bill; and relat- 
ing to the reimbursement of States for 
salaries and other expenses the 
States’ employees temporarily assigned 
to duty with the Department of Labor. 
Also included was a provision increasing 
from $12 to $15 the maximum medical 
care expenditures in behalf of old-age 
assistance recipients with respect to 
which there will be Federal participa- 
tion. 

THE PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS OF 1962 
H.R, 10606, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-543, SIGNED JULY 25, 1962 

An important and far-reaching 
achievement in the social security fleld, 
this legislation represented the most 
significant revision in the public welfare 
titles of the Social Security Act since the 
inception of the act. Through the com- 
prehensive and constructive overhauling 
of the public assistance and child welfare 
provisions contained in this act, the 
States are given new tools for providing 
more effective welfare programs, with 
strong emphasis on the need for rehabili- 
tation services and training programs. 
Ultimately, of course, success in imple- 
menting the objectives sought to be ob- 
tained by the Congress will depend large- 
ly upon the wholehearted cooperation of 
the States and local governments in fash- 
joning programs which emphasize self- 
help. The major provisions of the bill as 
it was enacted into law are summarized 
briefly below. 

Designed to provide incentives to the 
States to offer more rehabilitative serv- 
ices with a long-range view toward re- 
ducing the number of individuals on 
public welfare rolls, provision was made, 
effective September 1, 1962, for increased 
Federal matching for services and in the 
cost of staff training, so that the Federal 
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share for such services was raised to 75 
percent from 50 percent. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
given broad authority to prescribe the 
minimum services necessary to help ap- 
plicants and recipients with capacity for 
self-care or self-support, or to help them 
maintain and strengthen family life, the 
services to be provided under State plans 
for old-age assistance, aid to families 
with dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

A provision was added to the require- 
ments for the aid to families with de- 
pendent children—aid to dependent chil- 
dren—program, effective July 1, 1963, 
under which each State plan must pro- 
vide for the development of a program 
of welfare and related services for each 
child recipient geared to the child’s 
home conditions and special needs. 

To assist the States in encouraging the 
retention of existing work skills and the 
development of new ones, recognition is 
given to community work and training 
programs by the authorization of Fed- 
eral financial participation in State ex- 
penditures for aid to families with de- 
pendent children made in the form of 
payments for work performed by a rela- 
tive aged 18 or over with whom a de- 
pendent child is living. Safeguards are 
established with respect to the minimum 
rates to be paid, the expenses attributable 
to the work, and so forth. 

As another step toward the goal of re- 
habilitation, the new law requires that 
the State consider all expenses attribu- 
table to employment in determining the 
need of a recipient of public assistance. 
Moreover, in the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, under the new law, the 
States may permit earned or other in- 
come to be set aside for the dependent 
child’s future needs, such as his educa- 
tion. 

Provisions are contained in the new 
law designed to make it possible for the 
State agency to be assured that aid to 
dependent children payments are being 
used for the benefit of the child, with- 
out jeopardizing Federal financial par- 
ticipation. 

Provision is also made for proteetive 
payments under the aid to dependent 
children program, that is, payment to 
another person, interested in or con- 
cerned with the welfare of the child 
and his relatives. Procedures for and 
limitations on such protective payments 
are specified, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
been requested to report back to Congress 
on the administration and operation of 
this provision by January 1, 1967. 

Federal sharing in State expenditures 
for assistance to a second parent was 
also provided under the aid to dependent 
children program, under certain circum- 
stances. 

Certain previously enacted temporary 
provisions were extended or made per- 
manent by this legislation, including the 
extension of Federal sharing of aid to 
families with dependent children to in- 
clude dependent children of unemployed 
parents, which was extended for 5 years, 
to June 30, 1967. The provision for fos- 
ter family care for certain children re- 
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moved from their homes by judicial de- 
termination was made a permanent 
provision. In addition, the increased 
ceiling on Federal participation in old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, 
which was scheduled to expire July 1, 
1962, were continued to September 30, 
1962, at which time a new formula with 
further increased ceilings on a perma- 
nent basis became effective. It was the 
clearly expressed intention that’ the in- 
crease in Federal sharing should be 
passed on to the recipients in these 
programs. 

Provisions were contained in the new 
law to implement the recommendations 
of the administration for expanding and 
improving child welfare services, includ- 
ing the authorization for additional 
amounts to be appropriated for grants 
to the States for these services. Funds 
for expanded day care facilities were 
also authorized. Other provisions were 
designed to require the States to coordi- 
nate to a greater degree all of their 
programs which touch upon services to 
children. 

Many additional provisions were con- 
tained in this extensive legislative revi- 
sion of the public welfare titles of the 
Social Security Act. For example, there 
are new provisions relating to increase 
in trained welfare personnel; recogni- 
tion of demonstration projects; the es- 
tablishment of an advisory council on 
public welfare; important provisions 
giving the States an option instead of 
having separate State plans for the 
needy aged, disabled, and blind of com- 
bining their programs under one plan; 
and changes were made in the provisions 
relating to the consideration of earned 
income in determining need for old age 
assistance and aid to the blind. 

H.R. 7500 (TITLE II), BY MR, MORGAN; PUBLIC 
LAW NO. 87-293, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 22, 1961 
The Committee on Ways and Means 

transmitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs language amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Se- 
curity Act in relation to Peace Corps 
volunteers and volunteer leaders. The 
general effect of these provisions is to 
treat Peace Corps volunteers and volun- 
teer leaders in a manner similar to en- 
listed men in the Armed Forces for in- 
come tax and social security purposes. 

These amendments were included as 
title II of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs establishing 
the Peace Corps, and were accepted by 
the Senate in conference on the legisla- 
tion, subsequently becoming law as a 
part of the Peace Corps Act. 

HR. 8853, BY MR, TUPPER; PASSED HOUSE 
OCTOBER 5, 1962 (SEE H.R. 12820, PUBLIC LAW 
NO, 87-878) 

The purpose of this bill was to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to add 
the State of Maine to the list of States— 
making a total of 18—which may obtain 
social security coverage, under State 
agreement, for State and local policemen 
andfiremen. The bill was passed unani- 
mously by the House, and its substance 
was adopted on the Senate floor as an 
amendment to H.R. 12820. Ultimately 
the provision became law as a part of 
that bill. 
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12820, BY MR, MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 
87-878, SIGNED OCTOBER 24, 1962 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill was designed to 
validate the coverage under old-age, sur- 
vivors’, and disability insurance of the 
employees of certain agencies in Arkan- 
sas which have been included, in good 
faith but erroneously, as separate polit- 
ical subdivisions under the coverage 
agreement between the State of Arkan- 
sas and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The employees of 
the agencies involved should properly 
have been covered as employees of the 
political subdivisions of which the agen- 
cies are integral parts. Under this leg- 
islation, each of the agencies in question 
is deemed to have been a separate polit- 
ical subdivision from the time it was 
included in the coverage agreement 
through the year of enactment of the 
bill. Attempts to solve the problem ad- 
ministratively were unsuccessful. In fu- 
ture years, the State’s coverage agree- 
ment will have to conform to the general 
requirements of the law. 

The Senate adopted amendments, not 
affecting the provisions of the House bill, 
which incorporated the provisions of two 
other bills reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and which are de- 
scribed herein individually, H.R. 8853 
and H.R. 12109. These amendments 
were accepted by the House, and the pro- 
visions of all three bills thus became law 
through H.R. 12820. 

MISCELLANEOUS, INCLUDING LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO THE NATIONAL DEBT AND TO RENEGO- 
TIATION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

H.R. 311, BY MR. BENNETT OF FLORIDA; PUBLIC 

LAW NO, 87-58, SIGNED JUNE 27, 1961 

The purpose of this bill, which became 
public law without substantive amend- 
ment, was to authorize the U.S. Govern- 
ment to accept gifts of money or other 
property which are to be used for the 
reduction of the public debt. It provided 
for the deposit of cash gifts, or proceeds 
from the sale of other gifts, in a special 
account on the books of the Treasury, 
and money in this account is to be uti- 
lized to retire obligations of the United 
States which are a part of the public debt. 

Heretofore the Treasury Department, 
in the absence of specific directions to 
the contrary, had been treating gifts re- 
ceived by the United States for the pur- 
pose of reducing the public debt as un- 
conditional gifts and depositing them in 
the general fund of the Treasury. - The 
committee felt that those making gifts 
to reduce the public debt may prefer to 
have their contributions used for this 
specific purpose, and further that mak- 
ing this possible may encourage persons 
to make provision for gifts of this type. 

H.R. 4317, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 

87-370, SIGNED OCTOBER 4, 1961 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the purpose 
of this legislation was to provide a sys- 
tem of annuities for surviving widows and 
dependent children of judges of the Tax 
Court of the United States. Prior to en- 
actment of this bill the Tax Court was 
the only Federal court without an ade- 
quate system of survivorship protection, 
since the Congress in 1956 provided a 
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survivor annuity system for other mem- 
bers of the Judiciary generally. 

The Senate amended the bill in several 
respects, and under the conference 
agreement, and as the bill became law, 
the House bill was amended to conform 
the benefit computation in the case of 
widows and dependent children of Tax 
Court judges to the formula provided in 
the 1956 act relating to widows and de- 
pendent children of Federal judges. In 
addition, a provision was added relating 
to the taxability of amounts contributed 
by an employer which is a public school 
system for annuity contracts for its em- 
ployees. 

H.R. 7677, BY ME. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO, 87-69, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1961 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided for a temporary— 
1 year—to June 30, 1962, addition of $13 
billion in the public debt limitation. The 
present permanent statutory debt limit 
is $285 billion; this legislation provided 
an additional $5 billion temporary in- 
crease over the temporary ceiling in ef- 
fect at the time of its enactment—to $298 
billion. Enactment of this legislation 
was recommended by the administration, 
the Secretary of the Treasury having ad- 
vised the committee that this action was 
essential to the orderly and economical 


management of the Government’s 
finances. 
HR. 10050, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW No. 


87-414, SIGNED MARCH 13, 1962 


The purpose of this legislation, which 
was enacted into law without amend- 
ment, was to implement the request of 
the administration for a further tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit of 
$2 billion to the end of the fiscal year 
1962, making the temporary ceiling $300 
billion through June 30, 1962. The debt 
limit had previously been temporarily 
increased by $13 billion, from $285 to 
$298 billion through June 30, 1962. The 
Secretary of the Treasury testified be- 
fore the committee that the existing 
ceiling imposed serious operating difficul- 
ties and provided no flexibility for mar- 
ket operations and no margin to handle 
the fluctuations in trust fund invest- 
ments. This legislation did not deal with 
the administration's recommendations 
regarding an increase in the ceiling for 
the fiscal year 1963. 

HR. 11990, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO. 
87-512, SIGNED JULY 1, 1962 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
became law without amendment, was to 
provide a temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit for the fiscal year 1963. 
Under existing law, the debt limit would 
have reverted to the permanent ceiling 
of $285 billion at the end of June 30, 
1962. The administration had requested 
a temporary increase of $23 billion—to 
$308 billion—for the fiscal year 1963. 
Under the committee's bill, and as it be- 
came law, the public debt limit is in- 
creased to $308 billion from July 1, 1962, 
to March 31, 1963; to $305 billion from 
April 1, 1963, to June 24, 1963; and to 
$300 billion from June 25 to June 30, 
1963, at which time the ceiling will re- 
vert to the permanent limit of $285 bil- 
lion in the absence of further legislative 
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enactments, This approach was de- 
signed to provide a debt limitation ade- 
quate for the expected seasonal variation 
in expenditures and receipts, without 
providing so much leeway that it can 
subsequently be used to cover deficit 
financing. 
HR. 12030, BY MR. MILLS; 
OCTOBER 4, 1962 (SEE H.R. 
LAW NO. 87-870) 


The purpose of this bill, which was 
passed by the House without amend- 
ment, was to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make special statistical 
studies and compilations and certain 
other services, to engage in these studies, 
ete., jointly with parties requesting 
them, and to furnish the results of 
the studies to the parties requesting 
them upon payment of the cost involved. 

Other Federal agencies have the 
authority to receive reimbursement for 
services similar to those of the Internal 
Revenue Service for which reimburse- 
ment would be authorized by this bill, 
and many States, private research or- 
ganizations and individuals have need 
for the type of information which would 
be made available under it. The sub- 
stance of this bill was adopted in the 
Senate as an amendment to H.R. 12599, 
and ultimately became law as a part of 
that legislation. 

H.R, 12061, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO, 87— 
520, SIGNED JULY 3, 1962 

In the absence of this legislation, the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, which author- 
izes the Government to recapture exces- 
sive profits on certain Government con- 
tracts and related subconstracts, would 
have expired on June 30, 1962. The 
President in his budget message, the Re- 
negotiation Board, and the Joint Som- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation—in 
its report pursuant to a directive con- 
tained in the last extension of the act— 
recommended that the act be extended. 
As unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and passed 
by the House, this bill would have ex- 
tended the Renegotiation Act for 2 years, 
to June 30, 1964, without further amend- 
ment. The amendments of the Senate, 
retaining the 2-year extension but 
amending the act with respect to review 
of Tax Court decisions in renegotiation 
cases, were accepted by the House, and 
the bill became law as thus amended. 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 356, BY MR. 

WATTS; PASSED HOUSE SEPTEMBER 11, 1962 

The purpose of tis resolution, which 
was reported to the House unanimously 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to express the sense of Congress that 
the appropriate agencies of the U.S. 
Government should be aware of the fact 
that bourbon whisky is recognized as a 
distinctive product of the United States, 
to the end that such agencies will take 
appropriate action to prohibit the im- 
portation of whisky designated as bour- 
bon whisky” unless such whisky is clear- 
ly labeled to show the country of origin 
as an integral part of the name. The 
resolution passed the House by voice vote, 
and was pending in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance at adjournment. 


PASSED HOUSE 
12599, PUBLIC 
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5. 1750, BY SENATOR MAGNUSON; PUBLIC LAW 
NO. 87-342, SIGNED OCTOBER 3, 1961 

This legislation, which was enacted 
at the request of the administration as 
an integral part of its anticrime legis- 
lative program, amended the provisions 
of the Federal Firearms Act by prohibit- 
ing the shipment, receipt or transporta- 
tion of firearms in interstate or foreign 
commerce to or by any person who has 
been convicted of, or is under indict- 
ment for, a crime punishable by impris- 
onment for a term exceeding 1 year. 
Prior to enactment of the bill, these pro- 
hibitions in the act had applied to any 
person who was under indictment for, or 
had been convicted of, a “crime of vio- 
lence,” as defined in the act. The At- 
torney General advised that enactment 
of this legislation would aid Federal law 
enforcement officers in their assault on 
organized crime. The bill was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, identical bills having 
been introduced by the chairman and 
marvel majority member of the com- 


Columbus Day in Newark, 1962, and the 
Columbian Foundation Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant and joyous of our 
holidays is that marking the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the New World 
by Christopher Columbus. This year, 
in the northern New Jersey area, it was 
especially joyous, from the very begin- 
ning to the end. 

In the morning, the annual great 
parade formed, under the guidance of 
my dear friend and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ropo], who was the grand mar- 
shal. Assisting the grand marshal were 
many of the leading citizens of the 
greater Newark area, including Mayor 
Healey, of Kearney; Mayor Rodgers, of 
Harrison; Mayor Larson, of East Newark; 
Mayor Chenoweth, of Nutley; Mayor 
Laterza, of Belleville; Louis Tonti, execu- 
tive director of the Garden State Park- 
way; Nicholas Caputo, clerk of Essex 
County; Roy D’Aloia, sheriff of Essex 
County; and Domenick Micelli, assistant 
business administrator of Newark. 

Undoubtedly, the feature of this year's 
parade was the attendance by our most 
distinguished and truly great President, 
John F, Kennedy. In a typically fine, 
concise, masterfully delivered speech, the 
President called on all Americans to 
draw from the example of courage shown 
by Columbus, in facing the challenge of 
life today. ; 

I hope— 


Said the President— 


in 1962 all Americans will continue to meet 
our responsibilities in the preservation of 
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world peace, equal opportunities, and guar- 
anteeing our youth full educational oppor- 
tunities. 


The President also took the opportu- 
nity to reveal that he is descended from 
Geraldinis, who came from Venice. 
This was not an unpopular revelation to 
the throng of 150,000 who turned out to 
honor him and view the parade. 

In the evening, the climax to the happy 
day came at the dinner of the Columbian 
Foundation, held in the Military Park 
Hotel. 

The Columbian Foundation was or- 
ganized in 1941 and is composed of busi- 
ness and professional men of Newark 
and nearby communities. Its objectives 
are to promote the economic, cultural, 
educational, and social welfare of the 
community, and to engage in works of 
philanthropy. The foundation has es- 
tablished the Italian Institute of Seton 
Hall University. It gives aid to Colum- 
bus Hospital each year and to youth de- 
velopment organizations. And each year 
it selects leading citizens who have con- 
tributed to the improvement of Ameri- 
can life and culture for achievement 
awards. In the past, the foundation has 
cited such noted figures as Gen. Leslie 
Groves, Director of the Manhattan proj- 
ect; Nuclear Physicist Enrico Fermi; 
Perry Como; and Joe DiMaggio. 

This year, the foundation presented 
four awards—to Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
J. Doherty, president of Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, for his work in education; to the 
mayor of Newark, and our former be- 
loved colleague, Hugh J. Addonizio, and 
to his long-time close friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ropo], for their achievements in 
the field of government; and, in an un- 
precedented move, to the 12-year-old 
son of that gentleman, Peter W. Rodino 
III, for his little-people-to-little-people 
program, in the field of human rela- 
tions. 

We in this body are familiar with the 
work of young Peter who has conceived 
of and worked to develop his corre- 
spondence campaign, to spread Ameri- 
canism and encourage peace throughout 
the world. Commenting on the award 
to the lad, Frank Langella, chairman of 
the Columbian event, noted that this 
was the first time “that so young a per- 
son has received one of our awards, but 
this young man’s program in developing 
interest among Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and other youth organizations is telling 
the American story to other young peo- 
ple on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
And, it demonstrates that individual 
achievement can come at any age.” 

The award to Master Rodino set the 
theme of the whole evening—a people-to- 
people program. Our distinguished col- 
league, and I am sure, rightfully so, 
proud father, likened the voyage of 
Columbus to the responsibilities that 
face us today. 

For, 500 years ago— 


The gentleman from New Jersey said— 
the great Italian navigator sailed the un- 
charted seas to add another dimension to 
the Old World and discovered a new world 
full of promise where man’s highest aspira- 
tions might be realized and his fondest 
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dreams fulfilled. He opened up new vistas 
for those who dared set sail toward the har- 
bor of attainable dreams. 

Tonight, five centuries later, those of us 
who have inherited his spirit look with pride 
on this symbolic day and on our legacy in- 
spired by his faith—the idea of giving and 
doing. We, too, have set our hands to the 
sails, and each in our own way has tried to 
help steer the ship of human destiny to 
greater horizons and to ports of great 
promise. 

To each of us has been given a small role 
to play. Mine has been a small one, too, but 
what little contribution I have made in. 
helping along the way, has given me the sat- 
isfaction of receiving so much while I have 
given so little. 

There are yet uncharted seas, greater goals, 
heavenly horizons, for those who will sail in 
the spirit of Columbus. Perhaps through 
little people to little people we may yet reach 
this port of golden promise. And, in so do- 
ing, send rays of light to the darkest corners 
of the earth. 

We Americans of Italian heritage have a 
rendezvous with destiny, but we must ac- 
cept the challenge of the currents and the 
shoreless seas to reach our golden tomorrow. 

In the time-hallowed custom of civilized 
men, I tell you these words which are in my 
heart. And for myself and Peter's mother, 
I give you my hand in thanks for the great 
honor you have done me and my son. 


Thus our esteemed colleague eloquent- 
ly pointed out how we today can reverse 
the role of Columbus. He brought light 
to the New World. Now we can bring 
the light of freedom, of security, of peace 
from the New World back to the old, so 
ravaged by centuries of strife. 

Yes, Columbus Day, 1962, was a memo- 
rable one for Newark and its suburbs. 
And all in this body can be proud of the 
contribution made by our beloved col- 
league and his fine son. 


Racial Harmony in Lebanon, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in these 
days when racial disturbances and inci- 
dents of violence occasioned by school 
integration are very much in the news, 
it is encouraging and uplifting to learn 
of the experience of a Negro school prin- 
cipal in Lebanon, Conn., which for many 
years was my home. 

Mr. Marshall Jenkins, principal of the 
Lyman Memorial High School, of Leb- 
anon, Conn., recently wrote to me to tell 
me of the marvelous experience he has 
had as principai of this high school dur- 
ing its greatest period of change and 
growth. This experience demonstrates 
that where attitudes are not precondi- 
tioned by prejudice and fear and racial 
intolerance, people of both races can 
work together in friendship and mutual 
respect in improving our Nation's school 
system. 

Mr. Jenkins says: 

The most beautiful part of the entire 
story is that I am not accepted as a Negro 
principal but as the high school principal. 


November 2 


I am sure that some day the sentiment 
expressed in this sentence will be a real- 
ity throughout our Nation’s school sys- 
tem and I bring the story of Marshall 
Jenkins to the attention of the country 
in order that it might serve as an exam- 
ple of what can be achieved. 

It is, I think, significant that this exer- 
cise in Americanism has taken place 
in Lebanon, Conn., which is, I believe, 
a typical American community. Leb- 
anon has played an important part in 
our history and its background is rich 
in American tradition. 

As early as April 9, 1770, Lebanon free- 
men, incited by the Boston Massacre, 
met and drafted a declaration of rights 
and liberties that preceded the Declara- 
tion of Independence by more than 6 
years. The document was drafted by 
William Williams who was later a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Lebanon early became a key town in 
Colonial military activity, with Jonathan 
Trumbull, the town's foremost citizen, a 
counselor to George Washington, and the 
only Colonial Governor to espouse the 
revolutionary cause. When facing a fi- 
nancial or commissary crisis, Washing- 
ton so frequently said “let’s see what 
Brother Jonathan can do,” that the ap- 
pelation came to be synonymous with 
the present term Uncle Sam.” 

Across from the Common in Lebanon 
is the former Revolutionary War Office, 
which is now a museum. Under Trum- 
bull's direction this building served as 
the northern business headquarters of 
the Continental forces and supplied 
from Connecticut more men and money 
than were furnished by any other Colony, 
with the exception of Massachusetts. No 
call for aid ever lacked response during 
the entire war. In 1780, when Wash- 
ington, scarcely daring to hope for fur- 
ther aid for his starving troops, sent to 
Trumbull for food and the Connecticut 
Governor replied with a train of ox sleds 
laden with 1,500 barrels of beef and 3,000 
barrels of pork, Washington wrote in his 
diary: 

No other man that Trumbull would have 
procured them and no other State could 
have furnished them. 


Washington once said: 

Except for Jonathan Trumbull, the war 
could not have been carried to a successful 
termination. 


It is in this historic American town 
that Marshall Jenkins is now making 
more American history, a testament to 
the natural ease with which men and 
women and children of all races can 
work together productively when preju- 
dice and intolerance are set aside. 

What has happened in Lebanon will 
one day be the rule and not the ex- 
ception in this country, and I am pub- 
licizing this story as best I can in order 
that its example may hasten the day 
when all Americans are judged on their 
merit as individuals and none is deprived 
of an opportunity to make his full con- 
tribution to our national life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter to me 
from Mr. Marshall Jenkins, of Lebanon, 
Conn., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


1962 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lyman Memortat Hrica SCHOOL, 
Lebanon, Conn., October 10, 1962. 
Senator THomas A. Dopp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: In the light of our present-day 
situation in Mississippi and Albany, Ga., and 
the vast racial problems faced by the United 
States as she seeks to win the friendship of 
the ever evolving new nations of Africa and 
the world, I am compelled to write this letter 
to you. 

I am supervising principal of the Lyman 
Memorial Junior-Senior High School in 
Lebanon, Conn. During the time in which 
I have held this position (the only Negro 
holding such a position in this State), I 
have heard comments, read articles, and dis- 
cussed problems which Negroes may en- 
counter as a result of integration. Comments 
such as Negroes will not be hired as teachers 
in integrated schools, or that Negro teachers 
will lose their present jobs, or that all prin- 
cipalships and supervisory positions will be 
a thing of the past in integrated systems, 
are not based on fact. For 7 years, I have 
been principal of an “all white” school in 
an “all white” town. In fact, we are one 
of only two Negro families in Lebanon, Until 
& month ago, we were the only Negro family 
in town. 

This perhaps in itself is not too significant 
except that I feel others need to know that 
in Connecticut democracy is not only a dream 
but in many areas a reality. 

The most beautiful part of the entire story 
is that Iam not accepted as a Negro principal 
but as the high school principal. Perhaps 
the most dramatic portrayal of this was the 
planning, organizing, staffing, and supervis- 
ing of our new school and its programs, We 
moved from a 6-teacher high school to a 17- 
teacher junior-senior high school. Now we 
haye 24 teachers on our staff and plan to 
increase even more. In fact, we are presently 
adding six- classrooms, a nurses room, and 
other special service areas to our present 
building. 

The leadership role I assumed during this 
process and the vast number of decisions I 
had to make were never doubted or ques- 
tioned because of the color of my skin. The 
people of Lebanon wanted the best educa- 
tion they could get for the money they 
Wanted to spend. They didn't care about 
Pigmentation anymore than they cared about 
Separating the rainbow on the basis of color. 

All of the 315 students and the 24 faculty 
Members are white. This also has never 
made any difference and I don't believe it 
ever will. Good education in a well organ- 
ized and well disciplined school is the re- 
Sponsibility with which I have been charged 
Over the past 7 years. This I believe is pres- 
ently taking place in Lebanon, 

Lebanon, named for the Bible town, was 
Settled in 1698. ‘Yet here once flashed the 
blue and buff of general's rank—the flam- 
ing scarlet of the Nation's new gentility—the 
Jewels and gold insignia of foreign friends. 
Here dreams of liberty once called their stir- 
Ting martial call to arms which roused the 
Country to its peril.” Liberty, democracy, 
freedom, and equality were inspired here and 
live on through today. 

I am sure that the day is coming when 
experiences like mine will no longer be news, 
but will be a common part of the American 
Culture. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARSHALL JENKINS, 
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Berlin Memorandum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, at the close 
of the Ist session of the 87th Congress, 
the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research published a very 
informative three-part analysis of the 
Berlin situation. Today, although most 
attention is focused on Cuba, the un- 
solved Berlin problem still faces us, In 
fact, as we all know, reports and con- 
jectures, as well as official statements, 
have indicated that another Soviet-in- 
spired Berlin crisis may well evolve be- 
fore the end of the year. 

A highly interesting memorandum, 
written by Prof. P. Van de Meerssche, 
of the University of Louvain in Belgium, 
has come to my attention. This memo- 
randum attempts to deal with the major 
and essential elements of the Berlin situ- 
ation with particular emphasis on the 
juridical, political, and human as- 
pects. In looking into the prospects of 
the Berlin problem, Professor Van de 
Meerssche notes the differences in ap- 
proach between the British, the French, 
and the Germans. The limits and possi- 
bilities of a Western policy toward Ber- 
lin are also discussed, as are certain 
special questions such as what form the 
next Soviet challenge in Berlin might 
take. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurred to me that 
my colleagues would be very interested 
in a Berlin analysis written in Europe 
that might serve as a complement to the 
analysis of last year made by the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute. And certainly, 
with the very real possibility of another 
Berlin crisis around the corner, it will 
prove of interest to all my colleagues to 
ponder the analysis and proposals set 
forth by Professor Van de Meerssche. 

The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE BERLIN SITUATION 

(By P. Van de Meerssche Dr. iur.; Drs. 
pol. sc., Louvain, Sept. 12, 1962) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Documents 

Berlin, Aus selner Geschichte 1945-57, Ber- 
lin, 1958. 

Berlin, Dokumente 1944-61 (A. Hillgruber, 
editor). Darmstadt, 1961. 

Berlin, Kampf um Freiheit und Selbstver- 
walt ng 1945-46 (A. Lampe, editor), Berlin, 
1961, 2d edition. 

Berlin in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 
tübingen, Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte 
und Politik, Tübingen, 1961. 

Berlin von 1945 bis 1960, ein Quelen- 
leseheft über die Berliner Nachkriegs- 
geschichte (A. Berger, editor), München, 
1961. 

Berliner Schicksal 1945-52, Berlin, Senate 
of the City of Berlin, 1952. 

Decade of American Foreign Policy (A), 
Basic Documents 1941-49, Washington, 
1950. 
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Dokumente der Deutschen Politik und 
Geschichte von 1848 bis zur Gegenwart, Bd. 
6, Deutschland nach dem Zusammenbruch 
(J. Hohlfeld. editor), Berlin-Miinchen, 1953. 
Europa Archiv, W. Connides, editor Archiv 
Frankfurt a/M, Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir 
Auswirtige Politik, bimonthly. 

Historical Archiv. 

Periodicals: Affairs, Washington; 
International Affairs, London; Chronique de 
Politique étrangére, Bruxelles; Internationale 
Spectator, Leiden; etc. 


B. Authors 


Clay, Lucius D., Entscheidung in Deutsch- 
land, Frankfurt a/M/, 1950. 

Cornides; W., Die Weltmiichte und Deutsch- 
land, 1945-55, Tübingen-Stuttgart, 1957. 

Dalma, A., Hintergritnde der Berlin-Krise, 
der aktuelle Punkt, Karlsruhe, 1962. 

Deuerlein, E., Die Einheit Deutschlands, 
Bd. I. Erérterungen und Entscheidungen der 
Kriegs—und Nachkriegskonferenzen, 1941-49, 
Darstellung und Dokumente, Berlin, 1961 
(second edition). 

Eschenburg, T., Das isolierte Berlin, 1961 
(second edition). 

Legien, R., Die Viermichtevereinbarungen 
über Berlin, Ersatzlésungen für den Status 
Quo? Berlin, 1961 (second edition). 

McNeil, W., America, Britain, and Russia, 
Their Cooperation and Conflict, 1941-46, Lon- 
don, 1953, 

Meissner, B., Russland, die Westmächte 
und Deutschland, die Sowjetische Deutsch- 
landpolitik 1943-53, Hamburg, 1953. 

Riklin, A., Berlin—eine eigene Zone. Un- 
tersuchung über die Rechte des Westens in 
der deutschen Hauptstadt, in Die Welt, Sep- 
tember 2, 1961. 

Rottmann, J., Der Viermächte-Status Ber- 
lins, Bonn-Berlin, 1939. 

Speier, H., Die Bedrohung Berlins, Eine 
Analyse der Berlin-Krise von 1958 bis heute, 
Köln-Berlin, 1961. 

The Berlin problem, so dramatically ap- 
parent today,’ has a long history; the history 
of a victory without peace. 

If the Berlin problem were an isolated 
problem of international politics, many 
solutions could be found, but the essence 
of the problem is to be found in the perma- 
nent cold war between the ex-Allies. 

The Berlin problem is not a most compli- 
cated technical problem the 
status of a city, but as Henry A. Kissinger 
noted? and President J. F. Kennedy said; * 
“Berlin has become the touchstone of the 
West's European policy.” 

The aim of this memorandum on the Ber- 
lin problem is to give an objective, fair, brief, 
and shaded account of the juridical, po- 
litical, and human aspects of the Berlin sit- 
uation, in order to find a founded answer 
to the main questions on the further de- 
velopment of the Berlin crisis: the limits of 
the Western policy, the differences of ap- 
proach between the German, the French, 
and the British Governments; the possible 
initiatives of the Soviet Union at the end 
of this year; the NATO implications; the 
prospects of a shift in West Germany's 
political orientation. 

PART I. THE SITUATION OF BERLIN 
Section 1. Juridical aspects 


The rights of the Western Powers on West 
Berlin are irrefutable. It was Mr. Khru- 
shchev who started the Berlin crisis by call- 
ing the situation in Berlin “abnormal” and 

the West to solve“ a problem“ which 
would not have existed if the Soviet Union 
had observed the treaties signed by her dele- 
gates after the Second World War; in other 
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words, if Mr. Khrushchev had observed the 
rule “pacta sunt servanda.” “ 

The international juridical status of West 
Berlin is mainly based on the protocol be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
zones of occupation in Germany and the ad- 
ministration of “Greater Berlin” signed on 
September 12, 1944, at Lancaster House, 
London.’ 

The two essential points of this protocol, 
elaborated by the “European Advisory Com- 
mission,” about which the Western Powers 
can argue to defend their position in West 
Berlin are: 

Article 1: “Germany, within the frontiers 
as they were on December 31, 1937, will, 
for the purposes of occupation, be divided 
into three zones, one of which will be allotted 
to each of the three powers, and a special 
Berlin area, which will be under joint occu- 
pation by the three powers.” 

Article 2: “The boundaries of the three 
zones and of the Berlin area, and the alloca- 
tion of the three zones as between the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, and 
the U.S.S.R. will be as follows: 

“Eastern Zone (as shown on the annexed 
map A—not printed in Recorp). The terri- 
— of Germany (including the province of 

East Prussia) situated at the east of a line 
drawn from the point on Litbeck Bay where 
the frontiers of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Mecklenburg meet, along the western fron- 
tier of the province of Hanover, to the fron- 
tier of Brunswick, thence along the western 
frontier of the Prussian province of Saxony 
to the western frontier of Anhalt; thence 
along the western frontier of the Prussian 
province of Saxony and the western frontier 
of Thuringia to where the latter meets the 
Bavarian frontier; thence eastward along 
the northern frontier of Bavaria to the 1937 
Czechoslovakian frontier, will be occupied by 
armed forces of the U.S.S.R., with the ex- 
ception of the Berlin area, for which a spe- 
cial system of occupation is provided below.” 

Confirmed at Yalta, the London protocol 
was completed on July 26, 1945, in order to 
define the French position, but neither this 
nor any latter agreement’ have changed the 
essential rights such as defined by the Lon- 
don protocol on September 12, 1944.“ 

The Soviets, however, contest the legacy of 
the Western rights, proposing three argu- 
ments: : 

1. “Neither the United States, nor Great 
Britain, nor France possess any rights on 
Berlin. They did not conquer it. The pro- 
tocol concerning the occupation of the city 
had been signed after the German capitula- 
tion.” * 

This argument among others set forth by 
Marshal Tehulkov is a rather weak one, that 
has seldom been used by Soviet diplomacy. 
As a matter of fact, it would imply that the 
Iron Curtain should coincide with the de- 
marcation line of the respective Allied Forces 
at the moment of the capitulation of the 
Third Reich. In particular, this would mean 
that the Soviet Union would restore to the 
Western Powers a zone in which are in- 
cluded Thüringen, Saxen-Anhalt and a part 
of Mecklenburg, in all 42,000 square kilo- 
meters in 1942 populated with 8,700,000 in- 
habitants. 

2. The second argument of the Soviet 
Union is that West Berlin lies on the terri- 
tory of the German Democratic Republic. 

Although this argument was set forth after 
July 5, 1948, it was stressed in the mem- 
a since the beginning of the Berlin 
crisis: 

“The most correct and natural way to solve 
the problem would, of course, be for the 
western part of Berlin, which is virtually 
detached from the German Democratic Re- 
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public, to be reunited with its eastern part 
and for Berlin to become a single united city 
within the state on whose land it is situ- 
ated.” u 

This argument is repeated again and again 
by Mr. Khrushchev: 

“The conclusion of a peace treaty would at 
the same time solve the problem of West 
Berlin which, being a part of Greater Berlin, 
lies on the territory of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

“Berlin lies on the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic.” 13 

This argument is in flagrant contradiction 
with the already mentioned articles 1 and 
2 of the London protocol. In their answer 
of July 18, 1961, to the Soviet memoradum, 
the State Department reproduced the map 
A, annexed to the protocol: a map on 
which everybody can see that Berlin is 
marked with color different from the other 
zones. 

This argument is also in contradiction 
with the facts: the Western Allies have care- 
fully observed the quadripartite status of 
Berlin. Indeed, they did not allow West 
Berlin to be integrated as a “land” in the 
Federal Republic (as set forth in the pro- 

of the Berlin constitution, September 
1, 1950); the Berliners have no military serv- 
ice to perform; * the outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party in the Federal Republic has 
no application in West Berlin. 

Of course, the argument that West Berlin 
lies on the territory of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is easy to voice when one— 
as Communist jurists do—simply forgets to 
reproduce the complete text of the London 
protocol. 

3. The most important argument, how- 
ever, the argument which goes to the heart 
of the matter, is as follows: “the status of 
West Berlin can no longer be maintained be- 
cause it has lost any contact with the pur- 
poses for which it was set up and also with 
the agreements signed by the Allies con- 
cerning the occupation of Germany.” * 

In juridical terms this means, that the 
agreements the Soviet Union signed “rebus 
sic stantibus” no longer exist because the 
situation of 1958-62 essentially differs from 
the situation 1944-45. Thus the “rebus sic 
stantibus” clause is at the bottom of the 
juridical reasoning behind Soviet threats 
to conclude a separate peace with the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and against the 
statute of West Berlin. It is of course true, 
that the situation of 1944-45 Is no longer 
that of 1958-62 and it is also true that the 
agreements on Berlin have been signed in 
the perspective of the unification of Ger- 
many. However the question is: Who is re- 
sponsible for the essential change in the 
actual situation in Europe, in Germany, * in 
Berlin? To this question the answer is not 
juridical but only political. Before explain- 
ing the political aspects of the Berlin crisis 
one can ask if it would be "überhaupt" pos- 
sible to discuss with the Soviets on Berlin, 
their conception of international law being 
essentially different from ours Indeed, the 
Soviets see international law as the exten- 
sion of national law which is founded on the 
Soviet conception of society, i.e., the law- 
creating element is the Soviet state, the 
Communist Party. This role of the Soviet 
state, the Communist Party, as supreme 
judge of good and evil, permits it to do any- 
thing that its leaders feel will contribute to 
the spread of communism in the world. 

The Soviet conception of law—like Hit- 
ler's—looks at juridical structures and agree- 
ments as reflecting a given balance of power 
between classes. Law is created by the 
state and, therefore, not bound by any rule 
of justice or morality, according to Lenin’s 
expression that law per se does not exist. 
In other words, law is not more than a po- 
litical instrument for the building of com- 
munism, it is conceived as simply a part of 
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the superstructure of society and not as a 
basic element like economy. Thus interna- 
tional law for the Soviets is “a body of norms 
regulating between states in the process of 
their rivalry, their struggle, and their co- 
operation, which express the will of the dom- 
inating classes in these states, and which 
are guaranteed by the coercion exercised by 
the states separately or collectively.” “ This 
primacy of the principle of state sovereignty 
in international law affects, of course, their 
conception of the sources of the law of na- 
tions. Thus in theory the only real and un- 
disputed sources of international law are 
the treaties by which two or more states 
have contracted reciprocal commitments. 
This conception could be constructive in in- 
ternational law, if the Soviets did not show, 
in fact, that they are only bound to the ex- 
tent they consider useful. If they want to 
denounce a treaty which they consider awk- 
ward at a given time, like the London proto- 
col on Berlin, the Soviets invoke the right 
to nullify treaties, which, because of changed 
circumstances, have lost their “raison 
d'être.” The question at stake, therefore, is 
the interpretation of the clause “rebus sic 
stantibus.” The Soviet doctrine is very 
careful not to give any exact details on the 
nature and degree of the changes in external 
circumstances which justify the annulment 
of the Soviet-Finnish nonaggression pact of 
January 21, 1932 (annulled on November 27, 
1939); the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact 
of April 13, 1941 (annulled on April 5, 1945); 
the Soviet-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and 
collaboration for the postwar period con- 
cluded on April 11, 1945 (annulled on Sep- 
tember 28, 1949); the Anglo-Soviet alliance 
of May 26, 1942 (annulled on May 7, 1955); 
the Franco-Soviet treaty of alliance and mu- 
tual assistance of December 16, 1944 (an- 
nulled on May 7, 1955). The different con- 
ception the Soviets have on international 
law and their abusive interpretation of the 
“rebus sic stantibus” clause make it hard 
to believe that the treaties Mr. Khrushchev 
now proposes on Berlin and Germany are to 
be more than purely temporary arrange- 
ments without providing real jiridical guar- 
antees as the Western Powers understand it 
for the freedom of the German people, the 
freedom of the Berlin people, they are held 
to guarantee. 


Section 2. Political aspects 
A. The Political Choice of the Berliners 


Before explaining Soviet and Western pol- 
icy concerning Berlin the question arises why 
Berlin—where the Communist and Socialist 
before 1933 always maintained a particularly 
strong position—did not become another 
“democratized” city like Bucharest, Buda- 
pest, Prague and other East European capi- 
tals where the “salami” tactics were applied. 
Logically the Communist tactics had to be 
at least as successful in Berlin as in any 
other East European capital and state. 

Two facts of considerable political impor- 
tance, however, explain why the opposite 
happened. First, in Berlin it was the work- 
ing class itself who had said No“ to the 
Communists. With the prospect of elections 
in autumn 1946 the Communists wanted to 
set up a United Workers Party under their 
control, but on March 31, 1946, more than 80 
percent of the SPD (Social Democrats) mem- 
bers voted against the merger of their party 
with the KPD (Communist Party). Never- 
theless, Otto Grotewohl declared the merger 
of SPD and KPD under the label “SED” 
(Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutsch- 
lands) to be an accomplished fact. The 
anti-Communist social-democrats reacted to 
this, erecting an independent anti-Commu- 
nist Party under the former denomination 
“SPD,” on April 7, 1946. On October 20, 
1946, for the first and last time since 1933, 
free and secret elections were organized for 
the whole city of Berlin. They resulted in 
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a disaster for the Communist SED. The 
division of the valid votes was as follows: 

SPD (anti-Communist Social Democrats), 
1,015,609 votes equals 48.7 percent. 

CDU (anti-Communist Christian Demo- 
crats), 462,425 votes equals 22.2 percent. 

SED (Communists), 412,582 votes equals 
19.8 percent. 

LDP (Liberals), 194,722 votes equals 9.3 
percent. 

In this connection a significant ancedote 
may be quoted: a Berlin industrialist who 
normally voted liberal, was said to have 
voted SPD in order to be sure he had voted 
anti-Communist. 

As the Communists didn't want to incur 
another disaster at the elections of Decem- 
ber 1948—which had to be organized ac- 
cording to the Inter-Allied Agreement on 
the Berlin administration—they changed 
their tactics. The SED—which only occu- 
pied 26 out of 130 seats in the Berlin City 
Council—sabotaged with every means the 
activities of the city council: several times 
Communist elements penetrated into the 
Berliner Rathaus, which was situated in the 
Soviet-sector and threatened the non-Com- 
munist members. Finally, after the coup 
a’etat of November 30, 1948, in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin, the regularly elected mem- 
bers of the city council and senate were 
obliged to transfer their seat to Schöneberg 
in West Berlin. The elections which were 
to be organized at the end of 1948 were for- 
bidden in the Soviet sector and could only 
take place in West Berlin on December 5, 
1948. As expected, the SPD obtained an 
overwhelming success (64.5 percent), whereas 
the Communists (SED) had chosen not to 
enter into competition. 

In East Berlin a new city council and sen- 
ate were imposed without democratic elec- 
tion. They were recognized by the Soviet 
officer in command, Jelisarow, in a note of 
December 2, 1948, as “the only legal munici- 
pal organ.” = 

Meanwhile—and this fact should also be 
mentioned—the Berlin Socialist Trade Union 
in order to prevent Communist agitation 
from being successful in the union “appa- 
ratus” had created an independent anti- 
Communist confederation; namely, the UGO, 
on May 26, 1948. 

The second fact we should have in mind 
is that the Berliners, and first of all the Ber- 
liner working class, perhaps never would 
have been able to stop the Communists if 
they hadn't found themselves supported by 
resolute and determined Western Allies; the 
Sympathy of the Berlin people for men like 
Gen. Lucius Clay is indeed very far from 
merely sentimental. 

B. Soviet Policy Concerning Berlin 

Our aim is not to retrace the whole Soviet 
policy concerning Berlin since 1944" One 
should only remember who has broken up 
the quadripartite administration of Berlin 
(May 20, 1948); who has disturbed the prac- 
tice of the democratic institutions in the 
eastern part of the city (June 23, 1948); who 
has broken free communications between 
Berlin and the Federal Republic (June 24, 
1948), till an agreement was signed on May 
9, 1949; who has practiced the “salami” 
tactics of frictions, stresses, and strains 
cutting one by one a plece of the Four-Power 
statute of the city of Berlin; who has opened 
the crisis over Berlin with an ultimatum 
of 6 months on November 27, 1958; who 
announced again that a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic would be 
signed before the end of 1961; who has given 
his consent to erect barricades within Ber- 
lin on August 13, 1981. It is clear that these 
unilateral acts of the Soviet Union violating 
the existing Four-Power Agreements are not 
to increase hope and confidence of the Ger- 
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man and Berlin people, but rather despair 
and grief, expressed by Chancellor K. Ade- 
nauer: “* * è the tanks of the people’s 
army, the people’s police, and the factory 
combat groups which have been concen- 
trated in and around East Berlin in order 
to give military support to that illegal at- 
tack (wall) on the status of the city of Berlin, 
offer a foreboding of what would be the 
nature of the guarantee to be given to a 
so-called free city.“ 

More and more the Soviet aims beyond the 
Berlin crisis became clear. Opening the Ber- 
lin crisis on November 27, 1958, Mr. Khru- 
shchey wanted to render legitimate the 
situation in East Berlin and East Germany 
that had been established by brute force in 
other words: the legalization of the Ulbricht 
regime where already more than 3 million 
German people have abandoned their posses- 
sions risking their lives in order to begin a 
new life in freedom; Mr. Khrushchev wanted 
also to reinforce Soviet authority in the East 
European satellite countries, since the Com- 
munist world is no longer a monolith under 
Soviet control; finally he wanted to cut off 
Berlin from the Federal Republic. 

Of course the Soviets only demand that 
the Western Powers recognize for West Ber- 
lin a free city status: “* * * the Soviet Gov- 
ernment finds it possible for the question of 
West Berlin to be settled for the time being 
by making West Berlin an independent 
political entity—a free city—without any 
state, including either of the existing Ger- 
man states, interferring in its life. It might 
be possible, in particular, to agree on the 
territory of the free city being demilitarized 
and having no armed forces on it. The free 
city of West Berlin could have its own gov- 
ernment and could run its own economy and 
its administrative and other affairs” (Soviet 
memorandum, November 27, 1958) 

Further on the reasons will be discussed 
why a free city status for West Berlin can- 
not be accepted. One must only see this: 
the real danger for Berlin does not reside in 
a military attack, but in a slow whittling 
away of the Western position through a 
series of steps each of which is so small that 
it does not seem to justify a major risk and 
in a pattern of negotiations about the status 
of Berlin by which the West purchases a 
series of respites at the price of jeopardizing 
the future. The proposal of a free city must 
be seen in this perspective. 

C. The Western Policy 


Berlin has become the touchstone of the 
West’s European policy. In the 17 years 
during which the Western Powers have striv- 
en to live peacefully with the Soviets in 


Berlin, their positions have been gradually 


undermined by Communist encroachments. 
The failure during the period of greatest 
Soviet confusion in 1953-57 to make 
clear that the Soviet Union rejects any 
scheme for unification including free popu- 
lar choice at whatever stage and the re- 
luctance of the Western Powers to nego- 
tiate when they could have forced the Soviet 
leaders to come to grips with the issue of 
Germany and Berlin are among the causes 
of our present difficulty. Sure, there is no 
need of declarations by the Western Powers 
confirming their rights on and their obliga- 
tion to the Federal Republic and West Ber- 
lin. At this moment, it seems, however, not 
superfluous to have these Western obliga- 
tions well in mind, for example, as they 
were expressed by the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
France on October 3, 1954: 

“Take note that the German Federal Re- 
public has by a declaration dated October 3 
accepted the obligations set forth in article 
2 of the Charter of the United Nations and 
has undertaken never to have recourse to 
force to achieve the reunification of Ger- 
many or the modification of the present 
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boundaries of the German Federal Republic, 
and to resolve by peaceful means any dis- 
putes which may arise between the Federal 
Republic and other states; declare that— 

“1. They consider the Government of the 
Federal Republic as the only German gov- 
ernment freely and legitimately constituted 
and therefore entitled to speak for Germany 
as the representative of the German peo- 
ple in international affairs. 

2. In their relations with the Federal Re- 
public they will follow the principles set 
out in article 2 of the United Nations 
Charter, 

“3. A peace settlement for the whole of 
Germany, freely negotiated between Ger- 
many and her former enemies, which should 
lay the foundation of a lasting peace, re- 
mains an essential aim of their-policy. The 
final determination of the boundaries of 
Germany must await such a settlement. 

“4. The achievement through peaceful 
means of a fully free and unified Germany 
remains a fundamental goal of their policy. 

“5. The security and welfare of Berlin and 
the maintenance of the position of the Three 
Powers there are regarded by the Three 
Powers as essential elements of the peace 
of the free world in the present international 
situation. Accordingly they will maintain 
armed forces within the territory of Berlin 
as long as their responsibilities require it. 
They therefore reaffirm that they will treat 
any attack against Berlin from any quarter 
as an attack upon their forces and them- 
selves.” * 

One should not forget that this declara- 
tion was the counterpart of the fact that the 
Federal Republic became a member of 
NATO 

Since Mr. Khrushchev opened the crisis 
over Berlin with his ultimatum of Novem- 
ber 27, 1958, the Communists have engaged 
in a series of moves aiming at 
cutting off West Berlin from the Federal Re- 
public. The Western answer has been 
rather confused. The mere fact that the 
Western Powers seemed divided on Berlin, 
was enough to continue and even to stress 
his threat on Berlin. The deterioration of the 
Western position is shown by the process of 
negotiations since November 1958: first of 
all, despite protestations to the contrary, the 
Western Powers—London and Washington— 
have been indeed negotiating under con- 
straint; in fact, they seemed more interested 
in the respite they had been given than con- 
cerned with the fate which was waiting at 
the end of the period of grace. 

Further on, it was also Mr, Khrushchev 
who dictated the terms of the abnormal 
Berlin problem asking the West to solve it. 
It is impossible in this perspective of a 
receptive and forced passive position that 
the status of West Berlin should be amelio- 
rated. If the Western Powers really will 
change the Berlin status in order to solve 
the problem—Mr. Khrushchev’s problem 
the only thing to be determined by negotia- 
tion in these conditions—the initiative re- 
maining in Mr. Khrushchev's hands—is to 
limit the extent of defeat. Finally, the in- 
tensity of Soviet pressure has served to con- 
fuse the problem of what rights are at issue, 
Of course, the position of the Western Powers 
became rather paradoxical, but many col- 
umnists and reporters in France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, and the United States 
forgot how this actual situation had become 
that intricate, and so it is also true that the 
Western Powers not only officially differ in 
approach, but that within each Western 
Power one can find two opposed trends: 
those who say that there is no point what- 
ever in negotiating about Berlin, and their 
opponents who urge that we ought to “im- 
prove” the status of Berlin. 

The position of the West during the ne- 
gotiations on Berlin at the Foreign Minister’s 
Conference at Geneva (May 11—June 20, 1959; 
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July 13-August 5, 1959) was at least uncom- 
fortable: The West proposed mainly another 
interim agreement to guarantee its rights of 
access to Berlin. In return the West was 
to accept a limitation in the size of its mili- 
tary garrison in Berlin. It would forgo 
stationing nuclear weapons in Berlin. No 
intelligence or subversive activities were to 
be conducted from West Berlin. This pro- 
posal—and it was not even accepted by the 
Soviets—-goes to the very limits of safety and 
probably beyond them because the offer 
transforms a permanent status into an in- 
terim one. The initiative remains with the 
Soviets. It is difficult to believe that the 
Western Powers after a 5-year interval would 
defend rights for which they were not pre- 
pared to contend when they were first chal- 
lenged and which were especially altered by 
the interim agreement. The size of the 
garrison of the Western forces is subject to 
negotiations as far as the principle of mili- 
tary presence is maintained and the size 
sufficient to prevent the Communists from 
taking over the city by riots or by a sudden 
coup. However, a serious problem is 

by the prohibition of subversive activities, 
unless the term is rigidly defined, Of course, 
there is no objection to ban subversive ac- 
tivities in the conventional sense. However, 
it is very hard to believe the Soviets and 
their East German puppets should under- 
stand it in that sense. All democratic 
parties in the Federal Republic have already 
been labeled “Fascist,” any article in a free 
Berlin, any visit of a political leader of West 
Germany or speech maintaining the rights of 
the Western Powers may be subversive for 
the Communists. Thus their possibilities 
of interference would be endless; there would 
be many pretexts for abrogating the agree- 
ment and thus confronting the West—why 
not in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations—with an even worse dilemma. Un- 
der pressure of the neutral's a solution could 
then be found on the basis of new conces- 
sions of the Western Powers prevailing peace. 

The most convincing argument, however, 
for the right position of the Western Powers 
and the most damaging to the Soviets, is the 
fact that, since the Communist regime has 
been installed in Eastern Germany and East 
Berlin, more than 3 million people have 
abandoned all they had to fly to the Western 
Zone. This lasting referendum by feet 
against the Pankow regime is at the same 
time the most poignant, deeply human as- 
pect of the Berlin crisis. 

Section 3. Human aspects 

As a result of the international tension 

caused by the Communists, the stream of 
refugees which has flowed unbroken for 
years past swelled to an actual mass flight, 
which only the sealing-off measures of 
August 13 and the following days could 
stop. 
The refugee movement from the Soviet 
Zone,™ and in particular its rise during the 
summer of 1961, is an uncontrovertible proof 
that in the Soviet Zone only a small group of 
fanatic functionaries is dominating by forci- 
ble means 16 million Germans. Therefore 
the sealing-off measures of August 13, 1961, 
are to be accounted as a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy on the part of Ulbricht’s govern- 
ment. 

After having studied the absolute figures, 
the regular rhythm, the structural composi- 
tion of this dramatic “referendum by feet,” 
it is easy to understand why the German 
Federal Republic cannot talk with the 
spokesmen of the Ulbricht regime. 

1. The absolute figures of the Germans 
leaving the East sector is about 3,600,000 to 
3,700,000." 

Since September 1949 a register of refugees 
from the Soviet Zone has been kept,” but 
already during the first postwar years hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Germans, under the 
stress of political conditions, left the Soviet 
Zone and sought refuge in the Western Zones 
of occupation. This group was never syste- 
matically registered. According to statistics, 
the number of people from the Soviet Zone 
of occupation and the Soviet sector of Berlin 
who left these areas between 1945 and 1949, 
or who did not return there after being 
evacuated during the war, is put at 438,700. 
It is very probable that the actual figure is 
much higher. 

Taking as a basis the fact that since 1945 
day by day an average of over 500 persons 
have left the Soviet sector of Berlin, this 
means that a medium-sized village has been 
completely depopulated there every day. 

2. The rhythm of this stream of refugees 
was particularly regular and continuing. 
Registered refugees from the Soviet zone 
of occupation: 


Better than words can say, these figures 
express the importance of the referendum 
for freedom of those people “voting with 
their feet.” 

3. The structural composition of the 
stream of refugees shows a particularly high 
proportion of young persons. The propor- 
tion of young persons in the age group from 
18 to 25 is considerable; in 1960 it amounted 
to 25, 7 percent, and in the first half of 1961 
it mounted to 27, 2 percent. The same pro- 

n is assumed by the age group between 
25 and 45 (1960: 23, 4 percent; first half- 
year 1961: 23, 9 percent) * 

Proportion of young persons under 25 years 
among the number of applicants for emer- 
gency reception formalities: 
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The fact that young persons between 18 
and 25 represent an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the population who takes flight and 
that the older age groups play a minor part 
only in the stream of refugees (the propor- 
tion of the age group over 65 years stays 
nearly constant at 5.4 percent) is a note- 
worthy political phenomenon. It is youth 
indeed, against which the enticement and 
coercion of propaganda is specially directed; 
older persons are less tempted by the “great 
adventure” and therefore put under less 
heavy pressure. As far as the younger gen- 
eration is concerned, they first of all did not 
yield to the material enticements of the 
West, but simply felt that they had to break 
with a regime of coercion which had become 
mentally unbearable. 

Flights of scholars reached a peak in 1958, 
when a total of 410 such persons fled from 
the Soviet Zone (51 professors, 52 readers, 14 
lecturers, 52 assistant lecturers, 45 senior 
physicians and senior medical assistants en- 
gaged in research work, ao.). From 1955 to 
October 1960, 22,884 students, candidates for 
admission to study and holders of the gen- 
eral certificate of education (advanced level) 
took flight. 

Members of military units: attention de- 
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serves to be drawn in particular to the 
category of former members of military units. 
From 1952 to June 1961 a total of 20,009 
refugees were counted, who at the time of 
their flight or immediately before (at the 
most 6 months) had belonged to the “armed 
forces“ (national people's army, people's po- 
lice living in barracks, etc.) 

It is essential to draw the attention of 
world public opinion to these facts which 
make clear the true causes of ‘that policy of 
force and the meaning of Ulbricht's state- 
ment declaring that the Germans in the So- 
viet-occupied zone have already exercised 
their right of self-determination. These 
facts prove that there is only a right of 
self-determination for those who have left 
their homes in the Soviet-occupied zone, 
who have abandoned their possessions and 
risked their lives flying to West Berlin. 

This referendum by feet of more than 3 
million Germans is an irrefutable proof that 
the Western Powers have to stand firm on 
Berlin and the perspective of unification on 
the basis of the right of self-determination of 
nations. 

PART II, PROSPECTS OF THE BERLIN CRISIS 


In discussing the prospects of the Berlin 
crisis one has to take into account the differ- 
ences in approach between the British, the 
French and the German Governments, The 
margin of possible concessions has to be 
definite and some special questions an- 
swered: In what forms are the Soviets and 
their East German puppets likely to mount 
another challenge to the Western position in 
Berlin? What about the likely effects upon 
NATO? What are the prospects of a shift in 
West Germany’s political orientation from a 
loyal NATO ally to a neutral power? 

Section 1. Differences in approach between 
the British, the French and the Ger- 
man Governments 


Before explaining the differences in ap- 
proach between the British, the French and 
the German Governments, it has to be re- 
peated that these Governments have to take 
into account even more essential differences 
in approach within their own country.* 
Thus when we are speaking of the British 
approach or the French, one must always 
regard that there are “soft” and “rigid” 
French, rather “pacificist” and rather hard“ 
British politicians, etc.“ 

A. The British Approach 

It seems that the “experience” during the 
Berlin crisis has shown to the British two 
important facts.“ * 

First of all, the fool who likes to start a 
nuclear war for West Berlin has yet to be 
found; in other words: neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States is prepared to 
initiate the use of military force in the 
other's area of occupation in order to bring 
about a more satisfactory situation in Berlin. 
It seems very significant to the British not 
only that the West took no physical action 
demolishing the “wall of shame,” but also 
that when a week later the Americans ran a 
tank convoy up the corridor through East 
Germany into Berlin, the Soviets on their 
side showed no inclination whatever to chal- 
lenge its passage by force. The second fact 
they should have learned is that even with- 
out using force in the Western Zone, the 
Soviets and their East German assistants may 
be able to break the morale of the West Ber- 
liners—one of the “sine qua non’s” of the 
Western policy of maintenance of the West- 
ern position in Berlin." Indeed, since the 
wall was built in the middle of Berlin, for 
the first time there has been a substantial 
movement of West Berliners into West Ger- 
many. The ordinary men and women living 
in West Berlin are unlikely to feel sufficient 
confidence in the survival of their part of 
the city unless the cat-and-mouse tactics 
pursued by the Russians for the last 14 years 
show some sign of coming to an end as a 
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result of a more lasting settlement than the 
one that was made under the armistice agree- 
ments of 1945. This is probably the most 
important reason why Britain is now anxious 
to negotiate with the Russians for an im- 
provement in the security of West Berlin. 

In any case most of the British would agree 
that it is better to negotiate on Berlin before 
Mr, Khrushchev signs a unilateral peace 
treaty with East Germany. Negotiating im- 
mediately with the Soviets, the Western 
Powers can negotiate from the juridical basis 
which at present they recognize. This is not 
only no longer true after a peace treaty with 
East Germany, but our main bargaining 
point, namely, the readiness to recognize the 
existence of the East German Government 
rests without any interest. Another element 
in the British approach is the feeling that it 
would be desirable to negotiate on a wider 
range of problems than the very narrow ques- 
tion of the independence of West Berlin and 
the access to it. The reason for this is that, 
even if the Western Powers succeeded in 
negotiating a new juridical status for West 
Berlin and a new juridical basis for Western 
access to Berlin through what will then be— 
also for the Federal Republic—the territory 
of the East German state, the security of 
the West Berliners will remain uncertain as 
long as West Berlin is an island of Western 
democracy in a Communist sea, and as long 
as the cold war and the arms race continue 
uncontrolled in Central Europe. Physically 
the West is bound to remain so vulnerable in 
Berlin, no matter what juridical agreements 
are reached, that, if the cold war goes on un- 
controlled in Central Europe, the Soviet 
Union will be tempted from time to time to 
exploit this vulnerability by putting the 
pressure on West Berlin again. 

So far all Britons seem to agree; they 
differ, however, in defining the concrete 
proposals to be set forth; the official spokes- 
men maintair the five essential points the 
Western Powers have promised to guarantee 
(Cfr. supra); in the Labor Party, one can 
hear voices speaking of neutralization of 
a united Germany. Even those who propose 
this plan do not believe it would be prac- 
ticable. In fact, the Soviets do not trust 
a democratic Germany to remain neutral 
and the West does not trust a neutral Ger- 
many to remain democratic, Moreover, the 
unification of Europe would become under- 
mined. 

B. The French Approach 


The British view is contested at almost 
every point by the French Government, 
Which for international policy is President 
Charles de Gaulle himself. General de Gaulle 
does not like to negotiate and has not the 
temperament of a negotiator." Every time 
he reccives a statesman—let it be Mr. Khru- 
shchey or Mr. Kennedy—a broad fresco is 
painted on the wall of international politics; 
he has been charming, and sometimes he was 
listening; but, as a Western politician said 
Who knows him well: “The only method in 
order to change his mind is to put a tree 
over his road.“ Painful bargaining is not 
for him. 

Concerning Berlin, President de Gaulle is 
right, he simply refuses to negotiate with 
the Soviets on the terms set forth by Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

First of all, General de Gaulle knows 
Strategy too well not to see that physically 
West Berlin has no future anyway; negotia- 
tions over Berlin can only result in conces- 
sions of the Western Powers. 

Secondly, he thinks that what happens to 
Berlin depends essentially on what the West 
German Government can be brought to 
&ccept or to support. He does not want 
France to share the blame for any settle- 
ment of the Berlin problem which is likely 
to be unpopular in Bonn, although per- 
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haps he would not mind allowing the British 
and the Americans to take an initiative 
which might produce such a settlement. 

Finally, he does not really want any nego- 
tiation between the West and the Soviets on 
any major issue until France has become a 
nuclear power. 

C. The German Approach 

The choice Dr. K. Adenauer made in 1954, 
1.e., allowing his country to become a mem- 
ber of NATO, remains valid. It was made 
on the submission that the Western Powers 
accepted solemnly that they “consider the 
Government of the Federal Republic as the 
only German Government freely and legiti- 
mately constituted and therefore entitled 
te speak for Germany as the representative 
of the German people in international poli- 
tics,” that “the achievement through peace- 
ful means of a fully free and unified Ger- 
many remains a fundamental goal of their 
policy,” that the “security and welfare of 
Berlin and the maintenance of the position 
of the three powers there are regarded by the 
three powers as essential elements of the 
peace of the free world in the present inter- 
national situation,” that “accordingly they 
will maintain armed forces within the ter- 
ritory of Berlin as long as their responsibili- 
ties require it“ and that “they therefore re- 
affirm that they will treat any attack against 
Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon 
their forces and themselves.“ Dr. Ade- 
nauer's choice and the solemn promises 
made by the Allies have been the basis of 
German policy during several years. 

Perhaps the government of Bonn has de- 
liberately accentuated the promises of the 
Western Powers in order to get public sup- 
port for Germany’s effort as NATO-member 
(there was no enthusiasm in Germany when 
the military service was reinstated—a 
euphemism). 

The West German Government therefore 
refuses to agree to so-called realistic nego- 
tiations on Berlin. If it were to so agree it 
would not only expose the German people 
to some harsh and unwelcome realities, but 
at the same time would take the blame for 
deceiving and misleading German public 
opinion for many years. No existing Fed- 
eral Government can do this and certainly 
not Dr. K. Adenauer. 

Section 2. Limits of any Western policy 
toward Berlin 

During the 17 years in which we have 
striven to live peacefully with the Soviets in 
Berlin, our positions have been gradually 
undermined by Communist encroachments. 
As a result, the margin of possible conces- 
sions has become dangerously narrow. 

1. Two Extreme Attitudes 


The pacifistic realists pretend that after 
all the Berlin situation indeed no longer 
conforms with the situation in Europe 1962. 
Why then risk a nuclear war for hardly more 
than 2 million people? Why not negotiate 
with the Soviets on the basis of recogniz- 
ing the legitimacy of the status quo in 
Germany? Why not accept the division of 
Germany when no Western statesman really 
wants the unification of Germany, which 
would be a source of difficulties for the 
equilibrium of Europe? On the other side 
it is said that “since wars have again be- 
come ideological, that is to say, they do not 
only affect the frontiers of a given country 
but its liberty, nay, its very existence” ” not 
only the 481 square kilometers of West Ber- 
lin nor its 2,226,000 inhabitants are subject 
for negotiation, but Berlin “as the essential 
symbol of the West’s determination to resist 
further Soviet encroachment”, Berlin must 
be seen as “a symbol of freedom to those in 
the East who remain enslaved by the Soviet 
tyranny” and thus the West has to stand 
firm without any compromise. It is on the 
basis of those extreme attitudes—expressed 
of course with some nuances—that the limits 
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and possibilities of a Western policy on Ber- 
lin are elaborated. 

2. Recognition of “Status Quo” the Only 

Possible Solution for the Time Being 

The recognition of “status quo” could be 
a practical solution for the time being, how- 
ever, not the best and definite one for the 
Berlin and German problem as some Western 
politicians and columnists propose. They 
argue that the Hungarian and East Berlin 
upheaval proved that the West is not pre- 
pared to support anti-Communist revolu- 
tions with force, that as long as West Berlin 
is an island in a Communist sea it will re- 
main as a continual focus of international 
conflict, that the Western Powers haye long 
since recognized the existing governments 
in eastern Europe and that the myth of 
unification no longer can be the grounds 
for a realistic and dynamic policy. 

They forget, however, that the case of the 
East German Government is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the other east European 
satellite governments. The problem in East 
Germany is not only that a puppet govern- 
ment has been forced on a hostile popula- 
tion; a separate state there—even were it 
non-Communist—runs counter to German 
national feeling. The flights from the east 
zone of more than 3 million Germans and 
the sealing off measures of the Communist 
regime of August 13, 1961, confirms 
clearly and unmistakably the fact that the 
Ulbricht regime is not supported by the 
German people. 

Secondly, they forget that the position of 
the East German regime is perforce—and Ul- 
bricht Knows it too well—precarious as long 
as there exists a free and prosperous West 
Germany which is the symbol of an alterna- 
tive—a condition which has not existed in 
any other satellite area. By the same token, 
no West German Government can accept as 
permanent the forcible partition of German 
territory without undermining its domestic 
support. An alliance which demanded such 
a price would lose its meaning in German 
eyes. 

Thirdly, recognizing the division of Ger- 
many the Western Powers would ruin for- 
ever the aspirations and the hope for free- 
dom of all those who live in the other satel- 
lite countries, our “secret allies.” 

Fourthly, if the West were to accept the 
division of Germany the Soviet Union would 
be able to shift the responsibility for thwart- 
ing unification to the Western Powers. This 
has already been foreshadowed by Mr. Khru- 
shchey's statement to a group of West Ger- 
man editors that the West preferred a divided 
Germany for economic as well as military 
reasons.“ In this eventuality, the German 
policy toward the West would change. (Cfr. 
Infra, sec. 3. Special questions: Prospects of 
a shift in West Germany's political orienta- 
tion). 

Conclusion: the recognition of East Ger- 
many in return for safeguarding the Western 
rights in West Berlin is nonsense. The Com- 
munists would gain international recogni- 
tion for the partition of Germany and create 
a situation whereby they alone could emerge 
as the advocates of unification. The Federal 
Republic would be dealt a staggering blow 
and for all this the West would obtain a 
withdrawal of an unilateral, unprovoked 
threat. This is hardly the way to discourage 
further Communist pressure and to protect 
the West from future difficulties concerning 
the status of West Berlin, 

3. Negotiations Between East and West 

Germany 

The Berlin problem is a German problem; 
let the Germans negotiate their problem and 
we shall subscribe to the outcome. 

This is a cynical proposition. It is hardly 
to be supposed that the subservient satel- 
lite whose government would be eliminated 
in a unified Germany resulting from exercise 
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of the German people's right of self-deter- 
mination would prove any more tractable on 
the issue of resolving the division of Ger- 
many than its boss in the Kremlin. Negotia- 
tions between two “German” governments, 
which a schism even deeper than that which 
has rent East and West separates, would un- 
doubtedly increase rather than decrease the 
tension between the East and the West bloc. 
4. The Status of a Free City”—Possibly the 
Seat of the United Nations 


“The implementation of this proposal 
would not alter in any way the existing 
situation in West Berlin, it would only 
terminate the occupation status. The former 
social system would be preserved, there 
would be no change in the mode of social 
life. Fears are being voiced in the West 
someone should threaten the freedom and 
independence of West Berlin. Such fears, 
naturally, are totally unfounded. Neverthe- 
less, we have proposed that the great powers 
guarantee the indepenednce and free de- 
velopment of the free city. No state, includ- 
ing either German state, should interfere in 
its internal affairs. We do not object to the 
United Nations being a party to these 
guarantees either. If need be, we are even 
ready to have the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union, or neutral 
countries maintain in West Berlin a mini- 
mum of troops to assure the observance of 
the free city status, without the right, how- 
ever, to interfere in the city’s internal life. 
With such tees no one would dare to 
infringe upon the independent life of the 
free city.” ” 

One cannot say that Mr. Khrushchev has 
done nothing to make as attractive as pos- 
sible his proposal of a free city, but the West 
can not agree with a free city status for West 
Berlin because accepting this, the perspective 
of unification no longer exists. 

Secondly, the experience of the free city 
status in recent history has been most decep- 
tive: Krakow, Danzig, Trieste, etc. The So- 
viet Union could find many pretexts for 
abrogating the agreement and thus con- 
fronting the West with an even worse 
dilemma, 

Although principally the East and the 
West could agree with the proposal to make 
West Berlin the seat of the United Nations, 
the proposal would practically imply a lot 
of difficulties and altogether give few more 
guarantees than the status of a free city. 

That there are a lot of measures to be 
taken—construction of a building for the 
United Nations Secretary, General Assembly, 
Security Council, and the several commis- 
sions and committees; construction of ho- 
tels, an arrangement for the traffic with the 
whole world, enlargement of airfields, is not 
the biggest difficulty. In the realm of tech- 
nics very much may be obtained If every- 
body is willing to help. The organization 
and maintenance of an international police 
force, however, is much more difficult. It 
should not be this time a collection of troops 
of neutral forces—are there any neutral pow- 
ers in the United Nations?—but a real inter- 
national force under supreme command, but 
under whose command? Of the President 
of the General Assembly who changes every 
year? Or the Secretary General, whose pow- 
er has been diminished and whose election 
would be an even more difficult problem? A 
“troika” that cannot take decisions? Will 
the international force be able to take ac- 
tion against peace breakers, even if they are 
supported by Ulbricht? Would this inter- 
vention of the international force not vio- 
late the sacrosanct right of domestic juris- 
diction (art. 2, sec. 7 of the U.N. Charter)? 
These are important questions, but even 
more important is the question whether a 
move to West Berlin would serve the inter- 
est of the United Nations. The World Or- 
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ganization may not serve as a means of set- 
tlement of a European territorial conflict, 
unless at the same time the cause for which 
it was set up is served. But this is doubtful. 
Section 3, Some special questions 


1. In What Forms Are the Soviets Likely 
To Launch Another Challenge to the 
Western Position in Berlin? 


“It is possible Mr. Khrushchev signs a 
separate peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic,” said W. Brandt on 
August 25, 1962.” 

This possibility exists. What else could the 
Russians do, apart from continuing to 
harass the traffic to West Berlin and to irri- 
tate and provoke the West Berliners and the 
West in the usual way. 

According to the tactics of the Soviets it 
is most possible that the signature of a peace 
treaty with Pankow might not directly and 
spectacularly affect the situation in the Ber- 
lin sector. Their tactics, in fact, consist of 
making a rapid and audacious move after 
which everything again becomes remarkably 
silent and “back to normalcy,” at least ap- 
parently. They don't like to exploit their 
victories if it is in their interest to lull the 
enemy into confidence and sleep again. 
They don't want to provide a “casus belli” 
over Berlin, but prefer to gradually cut off 
Berlin from the free world. The signature 
of a peace treaty could be a part of these 
tactics and the West should never have itself 
maneuvered into the position of seeming 
terrified by an agreement between Commu- 
nists, which after all is just a legal fiction. 
Already now, the East Germans exercise con- 
trol over access to Berlin; the West sees the 
East German soldiers as agents of the Soviet 
Union and permits them already to exercise 
rights which previously have been granted 
not to the DDR but to the Soviet Union. 

There is only a new problem when those 
German soldiers set new conditions to the 
access of Berlin and force the West to nego- 
tiate with their political leaders. As far as 
the Federal Republic should be ready to 
negotiate—for instance on the technical im- 
plementation of existing agreements—the 
West can always go as far in dealing with 
the East Germans as has the Federal 
Republic, 

As far as the Federal Republic should not 
be ready to negotiate because the forced 
concessions are a real challenge to the West, 
the West will have to face the much more 
difficult problem of defining at what point 
Communist harassment becomes an intoler- 
able threat to the freedom of Berlin. 

2. What About NATO? 


The West should have no illusions; the 
Soviet rulers are only interested in power 
politics. Firm policy of the West should 
be based above all on a resolute determina- 
tion to preserve and strengthen the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. It may be that, since the Ber- 
lin crisis, the members of the Alliance have 
made some efforts. But whatever Mr. 
Stakker has said,” they are far from enough. 

More than military strength the Atlantic 
Alliance needs unity. It must be one of the 
greatest pleasures of Mr. Khrushchev to read 
every morning at his breakfast the different 
notes of pro and antinuclear weapons sup- 
porters for NATO, the painful efforts of 
President de Gaulle establishing a nuclear 
force in France, etc. 

Of course, there is “no needs of available 
machinery of coordination in NATO, in 
OECD, in the United Nations and elsewhere? 
The trouble with this machinery is that it is 
not used and the reason that it is not used 
is the absence of a conscious sense of com- 
munity among the free nations. * * * Free- 
dom is not its own defense. Its survival in 
this century will require the construction of 
a new community of unified effort and shared 
responsibility. In the words of the Spanish 
philosopher Salvador de Madariaga, the trou- 
ble today is that the Communist world un- 
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derstands unity but not liberty, while the 
free world understands liberty, but not 
unity.“ » A strong military power—could 
an army be up-to-date without nuclear 
force?—and a nonacademic unity is what 
the Atlantic Alliance needs if the Atlantic 
Powers really hope to negotiate over Berlin 
and Germany with the Soviet Union from a 
position of strength. 

This conclusion is by no means new, But 
a simple truth, even repeated and repeated, 
does not cease to be a simple truth. The 
intellectual weakness of the West is that it 
looks for a more original, a more imagina- 
tive policy. Supreme wisdom in our dealing 
with the Soviets, however, might very well 
be to stick to our promises and to remain 
faithful to our allies, 


3. Prospects of a Shift in West Germany's 
Political Orientation 


The fear that there should be a shift in 
West Germany's policy—if the Western 
Powers consent to compromises on essential 
points judged by the Federal Government 
as being in their detriment—is expressed ex- 
cessively in a recent article by Mr. S. Haff- 
nes. In any case he seems to be right in- 
sofar as he believes that the German policy 
to the West would be changed. The whole 
problem, however, is to determine the orien- 
tation and degree of this change—if change 
should be. 

Firstly, it might be true that the compro- 
mises of the West might create a new trau- 
matic myth on which German nationalism 
could grow dangerously fat. A country 
which was ruled by Hitler, experienced the 
shock of defeat and has already lost a quar- 
ter of its prewar territory might be an easy 
subject to sudden and perhaps violent fluc- 
tuations of mood; to realize suddenly that 
the policy of their Government, the policy of 
unification, is ruined by the Western Powers 
they have fully sustained during the whole 
postwar period, could of course result in a 
resurgence of virulent nationalism.” 

Secondly, that West Germany would turn 
Communist is improbable, although the pos- 
sibility of another German-Russian rap- 
prochement should never be completely ruled 
out. After Dr. K. Adenauer's retirement 
from politics—and that is another element 
the West shall have to deal with—the situa- 
tion In Germany will change; it might be 
much more fluid and far less stable than 
now. So far economic prosperity in West 
Germany has diverted attention from the 
drive for reunification and even from politics 
at all, but economic difficulties, causing un- 
employment could trigger off a powerful wave 
of nationalism, and it would be the Soviets, 
not the Western Powers, who would benefit 
from this situation. If the political leaders— 
like Dr. Mende and others—cannot achieve 
reunificaiton through ties to the West, it 
may attempt dealing with the East.” 

Thirdly, in this perspective it is very inter- 
esting to see Mr. Khrushchev's aim becomes 
less a political neutrality in exchange for 
unification than an invitation for economic 
neutrality; more concretely it means that 
Mr. Khrushchey’s greatest performance 
should be a Germany out of the Common 
Market. During a visit to the Italian Indus- 
trial Fair this year in Moscow Mr. Khru- 
shchev did not omit to depict to his Italian 
guests the possibility of crisis in the Com- 
mon Market and to describe to them the 
advantages of a lasting and extensive trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. And in 
order to remove every doubt about his 
secret wishes, he exclaimed: “If some forces 
were able to win the Italian Government over 
to a policy of neutrality, how much could 
the Italian people and other nations profit 
by it.“ 1 

Doing so, Mr. Khrushchev shows his 
awareness that the main and driving force 
behind the Common Market is political and 
not merely economic; thus a Germany out of 
the Common Market should result in a 
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politically handicapped country, in most 
serious difficulties for the European unifica- 
tion efforts and in an economic advantage 
for the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, while President J. Kennedy is 
demanding a further modification of the 
Common Market pattern by insisting that in 
its external tariff and foreign trade policy 
an enlarged European Community should 
take account of the commercial interests of 
the United States, Latin America, and Japan, 
the result being a “universalization” of the 
Common Market, one can hear Mr. N. Khru- 
shchev proposing an “International Confer- 
ence on International Trade.” 

The crisis over Berlin is connected with 
the evolution of the Common Market; this 
should not be forgotten in the United States. 
Berlin, the German problem at large, and 
the European integration are two sides of 
the same coin; both are rooted in the divi- 
sion of Germany and the division of Europe 
in the postwar period, that is, in our deter- 
mination to resist further Communist ex- 
pansion. 


The last incident on the wall was the 
murder by Vopo's“ (East Berlin police) of 
a young refugee, who agonized 1 hour under 
the eyes of the West Berlin people, watching 
helplessly this crime against liberty and 
humanity. 
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Freedom for the Baltic States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the steady subjugation of the 
Cuban people and the military buildup 
so recently in the news on that be- 
leaguered island are but fresh reminders 
of Soviet tyranny and enslavement. The 
braye people of the Baltic States have 
long known what the Cuban people have 
only recently learned, that the Soviet 
Union is the worst perpetrator of colo- 
nialism the world has ever known. 

It is particularly fitting, I think, for 
us at this time to remember the plight 
of the captive countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope and to renew the challenge to the 
Soviet Union to liberate the Baltic Re- 
publics of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia and permit the holding of free 
elections. 

A resolution to that effect has been 
prepared and is supported by the Lithu- 
anian-American Council of New Jersey, 
the Knights of Lithuania, the American- 
Lithuanian Community, and the Lithu- 
anian-American Chamber of Commerce 
of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


BALTIC STATES FREEDOM 

Whereas the Government and the people 
of the United States of America have main- 
tained and enjoyed excellent and friendly 
relations with the Governments and peoples 
of the Baltic States Republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, during the years of 
independence of these Republics; and 
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Whereas the concept of liberty and free- 
dom of choice of government is still alive 
in this country, as it has constantly been 
since the Declaration of Independence; and 

Whereas the evidence produced at the 
hearings of the select committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
U.S.S.R. overwhelmingly tends to prove that 
the actions of the U.S.S.R. in relation to 
these free and independent Baltic Republics, 
were contrary to the principles of interna- 
tional law and the principles of freedom; 
and 

Whereas the people of this Nation have 
consistently shown great sympathy for the 
peoples of these three Republics, especially 
as a result of their enslavement and as a 
result of the inhuman exile, deportation, and 
imprisonment of great numbers of law-abid- 
ing persons from their native lands to slave 
labor camps elsewhere in the U.S.S.R.: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved that— 

1. The President of the United States of 
America be, and he is hereby requested to 
continue the American policy of nonrecog- 
nition of the unlawful absorption of the 
Baltic States Republics of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia into the U.S.S.R., and to con- 
tinue the recognition of the diplomatic and 
consular officers of these Republics, as the 
lawful representatives of these three nations 
in the United States of America; 

2. That the executive branch of this Goy- 
ernment be, and the same is hereby, re- 
quested to raise the question of the forceful 
incorporation of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia by the U.S. S. R. in the United Nations; 
and 


3. That the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment memorialize the United Nations 
Assembly and/or Council to conduct an in- 
vestigation of conditions in the said Baltic 
Republics to the intent and purpose that 
Soviet armed forces, agents and colonists 
be withdrawn therefrom, and that the exiled 
peoples of these Republics be returned 
thereto in freedom, and that free plebiscites 
and elections be held therein, under the 
supervision of the United Nations to let 
the people, in freedom, make their own elec- 
tion and choice as to government. 


Hon. Clem Miller 


* 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
death of Representative CLEM MILLER 
has been a shock to all his colleagues 
here in the House. We share with his 
wife and daughters and his innumerable 
friends in California a sense of great loss 
on his passing. Although he had been a 
Member of the House for only a com- 
paratively short period, while he was 
here he made many friends and quickly 
acquired an unusually keen insight into 
the diverse aspects of the functions and 
life of a Member. He applied himself to 
his legislative tasks with an enthusiasm 
and an intelligence of a high order which 
soon redounded to the benefit of his con- 
stituents. The occasion and the circum- 
stances of his death were characteristic 
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of the way he lived and pursued the ful- 
fillment of his duties. 

I want to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing to his widow and daughters, as well 
as his many friends, my sincere sym- 
pathy. 


Syracuse Chamber of Commerce Supports 
Merger of New York Central and 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is a resolution of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Syracuse, 
N.Y., in support of the joint application 
of the New York Central Railroad Co. 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. seek- 
ing authority for merger: 

A RESOLUTION OF THE SYRACUSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC., Syracuse, N.Y., IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE JOINT APPLICATION OF THE 
New YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD Co. AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co. SEEKING AU- 
THORITY FOR MERGER 


Whereas the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce represents approximately 2,400 indi- 
viduals and firms engaged in business and 
industry in the Syracuse, N.Y., metropolitan 
area and has, therefore, a vital interest in 
the continuing economic development of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County; and 

Whereas the economic development of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County depends in 
large Measure upon the maintenance of good, 
dependable, and competitive transportation 
services by the various modes of transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas the New York Central Railroad 
Co., in principal part, provides Greater Syra- 
cuse with the rail and trailer-on-flat-car 
services essential to the economic develop- 
ment of that area; and 

Whereas it has become a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in recent years many 
eastern railroads, including the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, have become 
financially distressed by reason of traffic 
losses; and 

Whereas it appears that the New York 
Central Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. will, by the merger proposed, 
realize many important economies which will 
be financially beneficial and will permit the 
merged company to improve service in com- 
petition with other modes of transportation; 
and 

Whereas the Syracuse metropolitan area 
will benefit from these improved services 
enabled by the financial strengthening of its 
principal rail carrier, the New York Central: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Syracuse Chamber oj — 


Commerce: 

1. That the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce is of the opinion that the merger of 
the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads is in the best interests of the fur- 
ther economics development of the Syracuse 
metropolitan area and Onondaga County; 
and 

2. That Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
supports the merger application of the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 21989. 


November 2 


Senator Robert C. Byrd’s Statement on 
His Legislative Stewardship for the Year 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, I feel it incumbent upon me 
to give an account of my legislative 
stewardship during this fourth year of 
my service in the U.S. Senate. 

ATTENDANCE ON ROLLCALLS AND QUORUM CALLS 


Throughout my 16 years of service to 
the people of West Virginia, I have 
prided myself upon having a good at- 
tendance record. During this session, I 
have answered 220 out of 227 rollcalls 
for an attendance record of 96.9 percent. 

COAL 


Some of my activities this year in be- 
half of the coal industry are as follows: 

May 2: I amended, in the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the fiscal 1963 in- 
terior appropriation bill to include an 
additional $1,450,000 for the Office of 
Coal Research. 

June 5: Defense Department officials 
and leaders of the coal and related in- 
dustries accepted my invitation to a con- 
ference which I had arranged for the 
purpose of examining the economic and 
national defense aspects of boiler con- 
versions from coal to other fuels which 
have recently occurred in military in- 
stallations. I expressed my concern that 
military installations using residual fuel 
oil may prove to be weak links in our 
chain of national defense. I asked the 
coal industry leaders to prepare recom- 
mendations to overcome such possible 
weaknesses, stating that I would submit 
them to the Defense Department. 

June 14: The Senate approved my 
amendment to the interior appropriation 
bill which provided an additional $1,- 
450,000 to the Office of Coal Research's 
budget for Projects Gasoline and Boot- 
strap. One million dollars would be used 
on Project Gasoline, a process which 
would utilize a new catalyst to manufac- 
ture gasoline and related chemicals as 
well as char—a form of coke—from high 
volatile bituminous coal. The remaining 
funds would je used for Project Boot- 
strap, a process to develop the produc- 
tion of pipeline gas for industrial and 
home use from low volatile bituminous 
coal. 

June 25: I addressed a 1-day coal 
meeting called by Gov. W. W. Barron 
in Washington where I stated that “the 
coal industry has become an economic 
enigma because it has been baffled and 
perplexed by Government policies and 
governmental indifferences to its needs.” 

June 29: I asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be ready to move 
swiftly to cut coal freight rates if new 
and modern railroad equipment and coal 
handling methods result in lowering 
handling and transportation costs. The 
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development of an integral train for 
hauling coal holds promise of lowered 
costs. 


July 16: I denounced the “baldfaced 
pressure tactics of some importers of 
foreign residual fuel oil” who are using 
an alleged shortage of oil for Govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, D.C., as 
an excuse to destroy the Government's 
oil import control program. 

July 27: The $1,450,000 which I added 
to the Interior appropriation bill be- 
came a certainty as a result of favorable 
action by the Senate-House conferees on 
this bill. I was a Senate conferee. 

August 14: I submitted a list of rec- 
ommendations to Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara, suggesting improve- 
ments which should be made in fuel 
purchasing policies of the Defense De- 
partment. These recommendations re- 
sulted from the June 5 meeting which I 
held. 

Ša ALLEGHENY PARKWAY 

Progress was made this year on S. 
1798, a bill which I introduced on May 
3, 1961, providing for the establishment 
and administration of the Allegheny 
Parkway. The proposed 550-mile scenic 
highland route would begin at Hagers- 
town, Md., proceed through central West 
Virginia, western Virginia, and eastern 
Kentucky, and would terminate at 
Cumberland Gap National Historical 
Park. 

The proposed parkway would traverse 
360 miles of West Virginia’s most scenic 
terrain, opening up heretofore inaccessi- 
ble West Virginia scenic panoramas to 
tourists. 

To stimulate support for the bill, I 
held a conference at the capitol in 
Charleston on Februay 5, 1962, with 
members of the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture through whose counties the park- 
way would run. A hearing on the bill 
was held in Washington on May 10, at 
my request, by the Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, following 
which the Interior Department recom- 
mended that a feasibility study be con- 
ducted and advised me that $97,000 
would be needed for such a study. 

On October 4, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee adopted my amendment 
to insert language in the committee re- 
port on the 1963 supplemental appropri- 
ation bill directing the National Park 
Service to proceed with the Allegheny 
Parkway study. 

The Park Service will immediately un- 
dertake this study. When the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress convenes in 
January 1963, I will reintroduce the bill 
on the parkway, and will try to secure 
the necessary authorization if the survey 
proves the project to be feasible and 
justifiable. 

COAL RIVER NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION AREA 


In another effort to spur tourism in 
West Virginia, I introduced a bill S. 3589, 
on August 1, 1962, for myself and for my 
colleague, Senator RANpoLPH, which 
would provide for the establishment of 
a 30,000-acre national park in the Racine 
and Coal River area of Boone County, to 
be called the Coal River National Dem- 
onstration Area. 
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The demonstration area would make 
available needed year-round outdoor 
recreational facilities to approximately 
2.6 million people living within a radius 
of 100 miles of the area, and more than 
26 million people who live within a 
radius of 250 miles. 

The project is now being studied by 
the Department of the Interior’s Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. I shall reintro- 
duce the bill in January 1963 when the 
new Congress convenes. 

WESTWARD EXPANSION OF MONONGAHELA 

NATIONAL FOREST 

Another project which would stimu- 
late my State's economy through ex- 
panded outdoor recreational opportu- 
nities and through increased wildlife 
populations for public hunting and fish- 
ing, is the western expansion of the 
Monongahela National Forest. 

The expansion, recommended by the 
U.S. Forest Service, after conducting a 
study at my request, would embrace 
parts of eight West Virginia counties, 
and would include 550,000 acres of 
rugged mountain and forest lands, as 
well as submarginal farmlands. 

I amended the fiscal 1963 Interior ap- 
propriation bill to obtain an initial 
$250,000 for this subject. Although the 
subcommittee, the full committee, and 
the Senate acted favorably on my 
amendment, the House conferees suc- 
ceeded in striking it from the bill. 

PARSONS LABORATORY 


A Watershed and Forest Management 
Research Laboratory will be constructed 
at Parsons, W. Va., as a result of an 
amendment which I offered adding 
$150,000 to the fiscal 1963 Interior appro- 
priation bill. 

Research in the management of water- 
shed lands for soil stability and stream- 
fiow will result in improved water qual- 
ity of the rivers and streams in the 
Appalachian region. 

BOWDEN NATIONAL FISH HATCHERY 


Another important project, the Bow- 
den National Fish Hatchery, located in 
Randolph County, will be completed as a 
result of $62,000 I was able to obtain by 
oe the Interior appropriation 
b 

PRINCETON LABORATORY 

In the same bill, $150,000 was provided 
for construction and programing of the 
timber marketing and utilization center 
at Princeton. I was able to amend the 
fiscal 1962 Interior appropriation bill in 
June 1961 to obtain $450,000 which ini- 
tiated work on this project. 

JUSTICE RESERVOIR 


I have been working to secure flood 
protection in the Guyandot River Valley 
since early in 1957, when, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I toured 
the flood-stricken areas of Logan and 
Man. At that time I introduced a reso- 
lution calling for a study by the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to determine 
the best means of flood protection for 
the area. In February 1962, the US. 
Army Engineers, as a result of their 
study, recommended the construction of 
a $60.5 million dam, to be located at Jus- 
tice in Wyoming County. I immediately 
urged the Federal agencies, preparing 
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reports on the proposed reservoir, to ex- 
pedite those reports as quickly as pos- 
sible so that action could be taken in this 
session of the Congress to obtain author- 
ization of the reservoir and to procure 
funds for the initial planning of the 
project. 

On May 25, I called responsible officials 
of the agencies involved to my office and 
once again urged haste in processing the 
needed reports. 

In the meantime, objections were 
voiced to the proposed dam. Among 
other things, it was said that 57 million 
tons of coal would be lost forever; that 
millions of dollars worth of timber and 
natural gas would be lost. 

To determine the validity of these ob- 
jections, I contacted the Army Engi- 
neers, asking for comment. On June 11, 
1962, I received a reply stating: 

The various complainants are basing their 
Sahare on misleading or erroneous infor- 
mation. 


On August 14, I wrote to Army Secre- 
tary Cyrus R. Vance, requesting that 
“prompt action be taken to proceed with 
the reservoir,” I also had a number of 
telephonic conversations with Assistant 
Secretary of the Army W. F. Schaub. 
On August 23, Mr. Schaub wrote to me 
stating that the Guyandot River report 
was being sent to the Budget Bureau 
with a favorable recommendation by the 
Department of the Army. On that same 
day, I wrote to Budget Bureau Director 
David E. Bell, asking him to “act with 
all possible speed on the project” so 
that “a recommendation can be imme- 
diately made by the Secretary of the 
Army to the Congress.” At the same 
time, I informed him that, as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I would try to secure initial planning 
moneys for the reservoir by amending 
the fiscal 1963 public works appropria- 
tion bill. 

During the week that followed, I 
called Director Bell, and I also had three 
discussions with the White House on the 
reservoir. I also attempted to meet with 
President Kennedy on the project, but 
his schedule did not permit it. I, there- 
fore, wrote to the President on the proj- 
ect. 


Approvals were promptly given by the 
Budget Director and the Secretary of the 
Army, and the proposal was submitted 
to the Senate Public Works Committee, 
which held a hearing on the proposed 
reservoir on September 20, at which time, 
I presented testimony in behalf of the 
project. Senator RANDOLPH, a member of 
the Public Works Committee, presided. 
The project was authorized by the Sen- 
ate on October 4. In the meantime, I 
amended the fiscal 1963 public works ap- 
propriation bill in the Appropriations 
Committee to obtain $150,000 for initial 
planning. The Senate approved the bill 
with the amendment included. How- 
ever, the money was eliminated from the 
bill in conference between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

Definite progress on the Justice Reser- 
voir has been made this year in that the 
project has been authorized. The forces 
opposing the project made every effort 
to prevent the proposal from being sub- 
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mitted to the Congress before adjourn- 
ment. Had they been successful, au- 
thorization by the Congress might have 
been delayed 2 years and perhaps indefi- 
nitely. When the new Congress con- 
venes in January, I shall renew my ef- 
forts to obtain necessary planning 
moneys for the reservoir. 
KANAWHA RIVER BASIN STUDY 


I amended the fiscal 1963 public works 
appropriation bill to add $200,000 to ini- 
tiate a comprehensive study of the Ka- 
nawha River Basin. 

Piecemeal studies of the Kanawha 
River Basin have been conducted in the 
past, but the economic growth along the 
Kanawha, especially in the Charleston 
complex, has intensified the urgency for 
an all-inclusive study of the basin’s prob- 
lems. The U.S. Army Engineers will 
seek to learn what kinds of installa- 
tions are needed in the basin, where they 
are needed, and how soon they will be 
needed. 

The public works appropriation bill, 
which was passed by the Congress, also 
contained $65,000 to be used to initiate 
a study of the Burnsville, Steer Creek, 
and West Fork Reservoirs on the Little 
Kanawha, I obtained Senate approval 
of moneys for the three reservoirs last 
year, but the funds were eliminated in 
conference between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Other moneys in the bill for West Vir- 
ginia included: 

For construction or continuation of 
construction—Belleville locks and dam, 
$3,200,000; Opekiska lock and dam, $6 
million; Pike Island locks and dam, $12,- 
348,250; and Summersville Reservoir, 
$9,750,000. 

For planning and surveys— East Lynn 
Reservoir, $100,000; Hannibal locks and 
dam, $100,000; and Racine locks and 
dam, $395,000. Survey moneys were also 
included for the Stonewall Jackson Res- 
ervoir, Buckhannon, and the Cheat 
River. 

SALTLICK CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT 


Earlier this year, I asked Senator HER- 
MAN E. TALMADGE, of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Watersheds, to hold a special hearing 
on the Saltlick Creek watershed project. 
Senator TALMADGE honored my request, 
and a hearing was held before his sub- 
committee on June 6, at which time I 
testified as to the urgent need for this 
project in Braxton County. The sub- 
committee approved the project that 
very day. I then requested Senator AL- 
LEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, to 
urge approval of the project by his full 
committee. I am happy to report that 
the project was approved. 

OHIO RIVER WATER POLLUTION sTUDY 

When the HEW fiscal 1963 appropria- 
tion bill was before the Senate Appro- 
Priation Subcommitee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I offered 
an amendment to add $500,000 to initiate 
a water pollution and water resources 
study of the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries. 

The Appropriations Committee and 
the Senate approved my amendment. 
However, when the bill was sent to con- 
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ference between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, only $100,000 
was agreed upon by the conferees, but 
this amount will permit work to start. 
Operating out of Wheeling, the U.S. 
Public Health Service will begin the 
planning of a concerted effort to reduce 
and abate pollution in the entire upper 
Ohio River Basin. Eventually, as a re- 
sult of this study, the PHS hopes to pro- 
vide this industrial heartland of America 
with the kind of water quality required 
for industrial growth and expansion. 
MEDICAL RESEARCH IN MINING AREAS 


I further amended the HEW appro- 
priation bill in subcommittee to add 
$520,000 for medical research on pul- 
monary diseases affecting workers in the 
mining industry. This amount was 
agreed to by the full committee and the 
Senate but was reduced to $100,000 in 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives. This research will be conducted 
by the Public Health Service and will be 
centered in Beckley because of that 
city’s central location in the Appalachian 
coal region. 

BECKLEY WEATHER STATION 


When the Commerce appropriation 
bill came before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I offered two amend- 
ments which were adopted by the com- 
mittee and approved by the Senate. 

One amendment, in the amount of 
$75,000, was for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a 24-hour weather bureau sta- 
tion in Beckley, Such a weather sta- 
tion will be beneficial to commercial air 
travel and to the economy of the area 
in and surrounding Raleigh County. 

The other amendment, in the amount 
of $40,000 would have established a U.S. 
Department of Commerce field office in 
Charleston. There is no such office in 
West Virginia at the current time, and 
individuals must travel to Richmond, 
Va., or to Pittsburgh, Pa., to transact 
business with Department of Commerce 
officials. I felt this field office would 
greatly enhance the economy of our 
State. 

Although the Senate approved both of 
my amendments, the Senate-House con- 
ferees eliminated the field office appro- 
priation, but did approve the $75,000 for 
the weather station. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE 

As a result of my specific request to 
Mr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istration, a Community Facilities Admin- 
istration field office was opened in 
Charleston in July. This new field office 
will help speed the processing of appli- 
cations for Federal assistance in the 
planning and construction of public 
facilities, college housing, and senior 
citizens’ housing. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Charleston Youth Community, Inc., 
was presented a $131,000 planning grant 
by Attorney General Kennedy to be used 
to conduct a 16-month study of the 
sources of juvenile delinquency in 
Kanawha County. A second grant of 
$55,000 will be given to CYC in the next 
fiscal year to complete the program. 

Charleston became the first middle- 
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size city and the first southern city in 
the Nation to receive such a grant. The 
findings of the CYC will serve as a blue- 
print for the rest of the State and for 
other economically distressed Appalach- 
ian region areas faced with similar youth 
problems. 

I worked very closely with CYC on 
this project, and did everything possible 
to be of assistance in securing moneys 
for such projects throughout the coun- 
try and in securing Federal approval of 
this specific project. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


As chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, I learned that the Federal 
Government was planning to relocate 
Washington's antiquated National Train- 
ing School. I discussed with President 
Kennedy the possibility of relocating the 
facility in West Virginia. 

In continuing discussions with the 
White House, and with the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons, Morgantown was chosen as 
the site for the school because that city 
best met the minimal criteria estab- 
lished for such a facility. 

The school will accommodate 400 to 
500 male juvenile delinquents between 
the ages of 13 to 19. It will have a staff 
of between 175 and 200 employees, about 
50 percent of whom will be brought in 
from Washington. 

This facility is not a prison, but one 
in which academic and vocational sub- 
jects are taught and in which malad- 
justed boys who have violated the laws 
of the United States are motivated to 
acquire positive attitudes toward society 
and the responsibility of good citizenship. 

PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY PUBLIC WORKS 
ACCELERATION PROGRAM 

En route to Wheeling, W. Va., on Sep- 
tember 27, President Kennedy indicated 
to me that he hoped the Senate would 
approve $600 million for his emergency 
public works acceleration program. The 
Senate Appropriation Subcommittee on 
Public Works had only allotted $400 mil- 
lion for the program. Accordingly, when 
the full Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee met the next day to consider the fiscal 
1963 public works appropriation bill, I 
offered an amendment to that bill to 
allow $600 million for the program. Al- 
though the Appropriations Committee 
did not accept my amendment, it did in- 
crease the amount to $500 million. When 
the item reached the Senate floor on Sep- 
tember 29, an amendment was offered 
to reduce the amount to $300 million. I 
spoke in support of a $500 million appro- 
priation. Senate and House conferees 
finally agreed on a $400 million appro- 
priation. 

Many hard-pressed communities in 
West Virginia will be able to initiate 
work on urgently needed public facilities 
with funds provided under this program. 

MEDICAL CARE TO THE AGED 


I wish also to comment on two impor- 
tant Senate votes this year which were 
of uppermost concern to West Vir- 
ginians. One of these was Senator CLIN- 
TON ANDERSON’s medicare amendment. I 
supported that amendment because I 
felt it encompassed a reasonable solu- 
tion to the problem of furnishing much- 
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needed health care for the aged. To- 
day we have over 17½ million people 
who are over age 65. Those who are 
over 65 have an average income, if they 
are single, of about ten or eleven hun- 
dred dollars a year. If they are a mar- 
ried couple, their income is about $2,300 
annually. Nine out of ten people over 

65 will visit a hospital before they die; 

two out of three people who are over 65 

will visit a hospital two or more times 

before they die. Hospital costs have 
gone from an average of $9 a day in 

1946 to $32 a day now. Thus, at a time 

in life when their earnings are greatly 

reduced, the medical needs of persons 
over 65 become greatly increased. Often 
the burden of supplying these costly 
medical needs falls upon the children of 
the aging parents. In my judgment, 
consideration must be given to th enact- 
ment of legislation which will provide 
hospitalization and nursing care for our 
elderly people through a program which 
they themselves can help to finance 
during their younger and more pro- 
ductive working careers. Senator An- 
person sought to make his amendment a 
part of H.R. 10606, the welfare reform 
bill, which made possible the extension 
of the ADCU program in West Virginia 
and other States. I was vitally con- 
cerned about unemployment in my State, 
but I was assured by Senator HUMPHREY, 
the majority whip; Senator MANSFIELD, 
the majority leader; Senator ANDERSON, 
and by administration spokesmen, that 
legislation extending the ADCU pro- 
gram would be enacted before adjourn- 
ment. I had already joined in cospon- 
soring a measure to temporarily extend 
the program. There was little opposition 
to H.R. 10606 in either the House or Sen- 
ate. It was my position, therefore, to 
support the medicare amendment, and, 
although it was rejected, I shall again 
support such legislation when the new 

Congress convenes in January. 

In view of the fact that the vote on the 
medicare amendment occurred under 
circumstances which were made more 
difficult by a parliamentary situation in- 
volving other legislation of importance 
to my State, I wish to include in the 
Recorp a memorandum supplied to me 
by the Assistant Parliamentarian of the 
Senate shortly after the vote was taken 
stating the various procedures which 
existed for bringing about the successful 
passage of H.R. 10606 in the event Sena- 
tor ANDERSON’s medicare amendment had 
been adopted by the Senate and if sub- 
sequent agreement by the House had 
been found impossible: 

Memo TO Senator ByrD of WEST VIRGINIA 
Re AMENDMENTS ON MEDICARE TO HR. 
10606 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1962. 

Had the Senate adopted the so-called 
medicare amendment by Senator ANDERSON 
(and others) to H.R. 10606, the possibilities 
of the enactment of the remaining pro- 
visions carried in the said bill, as reported 
to the Senate, would be as follows: 

1. The bill, as passed by the Senate with 
the so-called Anderson amendment, would 
have been messaged to the House and placed 
on the Speaker's desk. 

2. Since the Senate had moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which it passed the bill 
and laid that motion on the table, a fur- 
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ther motion to reconsider the vote on the 
bill and the adoption of an order to request 
the House to return that bill to the Senate 
would not be in order. It could, however, 
have been done by unanimous consent or 
by a suspension of rule XIII, on reconsid- 
eration, which would require a two-thirds 
vote. Besides, if the Senate should have 
permitted a motion to. reconsider, and the 
adoption of an order to request the House 
to return the said bill to the Senate, the 
House would still not be compelled to return 
the papers—that would be at the discretion 
of the House itself. 

3. With the papers on the Speaker's desk 
it would require unanimous consent in the 
House to call up the said bill, with the 
Senate amendments, for further action 
thereon unless the Rules Committee would 
grant a special rule providing for such action. 
In the latter case, only a majority vote 
would be The possibility of re- 
ceiving unanimous consent to call up the 
bill with the Senate amendment on medi- 
care would be more likely granted by the 
House if it had been stated before the re- 
quest was made that a motion would be 
made “to disagree to the Senate amendment 
on medicare and insist on the House-passed 
version of the bill,” because all that this 
action would Involve would be to send the 
bill back to the Senate. 

It would appear that a special rule would 
have been necessary in order to send the 
bill with the suggested amendments to 
conference. 

At any rate, if the Senate could have re- 
covered the bill and the papers thereon from 
the House under either of the two above- 
suggested conditions, the Senate would then 
be in a position to recede from the Senate 
amendment proposed by Senator ANDERSON 
and others, Or if the bill had been sent 
to conference, the Senate conferees could 
have receded from the said Senate amend- 
ment, the bill to become law with- 
out the so-called Anderson amendment. 

4. If the Senate had been unable to re- 
cover the papers on H.R. 10606, with Senate 
amendments thereto, under either of the 
above-suggested conditions, the provisions of 
HR. 10606, as reported to the Senate—ex- 
clusive of the so-called medicare amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. ANDERSON and 
others—could have been proposed by any 
Senator and added to any other tax bill 
which had originated in the House during 
the remainder of this session of Congress, 
when that bill was under consideration by 
the Senate and prior to Its passage by that 
body. It should be suggested that there 
will be a number of such bills to come be- 
fore the Senate before the sine die adjourn- 
ment of this session of Congress to which 
such an amendment could be offered. 

Flor M. RIDDICK, 
Assistant Parliamentarian. 


PRESIDENT'S TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


Another controversial measure of 
tremendous importance to West Virginia 
was the President's Trade Expansion 
Act. I voted for the legislation. The 
emergence of the Common Market, 
which has fundamentally altered the old 
circumstances of international trade, 
presents a new and vital circumstance 
that must be considered. The United 
States, and West Virginia, must have an 
instrument with which to effectively bar- 
gain for foreign tariff reductions, and to 
successfully compete with the Common 
Market. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

I cosponsored S. 349, a bill which 
would provide educational benefits for 
post-Korean war draftees and volunteers 
who have served in our Armed Forces 
for more than 6 months. I feel that the 
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men and women who have served in our 
Armed Forces since the conclusion of the 
Korean conflict are veterans of the cold 
war. I also feel that these men and 
women should be given the same eco- 
nomic benefits which our Nation so 
justly provided to World War II and 
Korean war veterans. 
GLASS TARIFFS 


I supported the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation to President Ken- 
nedy that tariffs on imported glass prod- 
ucts be stiffened in order to bolster the 
economy of the ailing glass industry of 
West Virginia. President Kennedy ap- 
8 the Commission's recommenda- 

on. 

FRUIT EXPORTS 

Along with 17 other U.S. Senators, I 
urged the State Department “to take 
vigorous steps to protect foreign markets 
for U.S. fruit exports.” I asked that ade- 
quate safeguards be provided for U.S. 
fruits and fruit products to protect them 
from trade restrictions imposed abroad. 


We Must Aid, Not Hamper, Railroads— 
Piggyback: The Price of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
perilous situation in Cuba and elsewhere 
requires, among other things, considera- 
tion of the ability of our domestic trans- 
port system, particularly our railroads, 
to function efficiently in a national emer- 
gency. 

Some doubt arises about the ability of 
our railroads to do another superb trans- 
portation job such as they did in World 
War II. Has our national transportation 
policy, or what some term “overregula- 
tion” of our railroads, interfered with 
their proper and necessary development? 
This may well be so. 

The President’s transportation mes- 
sage to the Congress a few weeks ago 
was a masterpiece and in the interest of 
modernizing our national transportation 
policy should be acted upon promptly by 
the next Congress. 

Railroad transportation is at the cross- 
roads. It will go forward to success or it 
will go into the doldrums. It must go 
the former route because transportation 
is essential to the Nation’s commerce and 
industry and security. The backbone of 
transportation is the railroad common 
carrier. The railroad moves most of our 
coal and ores, so essential to manufac- 
turing. It alone has the capacity and 
the means necessary for mass transpor- 
tation service. It is indispensable in 
time of war or emergency for the car- 
riage of troops and military materiel. 

The President has been gravely con- 
cerned with the plight of the railroads. 
He called attention to the following: 

The railroad industry in 1961 managed 
to earn only 1.97 percent on its net in- 
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vestment, the lowest return since the 
depression of 1938. 

One of the largest railroads in the 
East is in bankruptcy, and its ability to 
continue in operation is seriously in 
doubt. 

Twenty-five class I railroads in 1961 
operated a deficit, while many others 
barely managed to earn their fixed 
charges. 

Railroad employment is actually far 
below what it was at the depth of the 
great depression in 1933. 

As recently as 1949, intercity freight 
traffic in the United States was divided 
between regulated carriage on the one 
hand, and unregulated carriage on the 
other, in the ratio of about 3 to 1 in 
favor of the regulated carriers. The 
ratio today is about 2 to 1, and the 
trend away from regulated common car- 
riage is continuing. 

Reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that only about one- 
third of all intercity motor freight traffic 
is handled by motor carriers under its 
control; the remaining two-thirds is 
unregulated. 

On inland waterways, only one-tenth 
of all barge traffic is subject to ICC 
regulation. 

We must, therefore, help, not hamper, 
our railroads which are so essential to 
our economy and wellbeing. These rail- 
roads afford employment to millions of 
American citizens. The success of these 
railroads is the basis of their jobs. We 
dare not, therefore, be apathetic in the 
face of the dangers that now beset our 
railroads. 

One comparatively new development 
in transportation, is of extreme im- 
portance to the commerce of the Nation 
and our transportation system. I refer 
to “piggybacking” and similar services. 
We must not hurt development in that 
important field. . 

Faced with a pattern of declining 
trafic, the Nation’s railroads in 1954 
pinned their hopes for the future on so- 
called piggyback service in which high- 
way trailers are hauled over the rails in 
special trains between railroad loading 
points. In the last few years, the growth 
of this traffic has been nothing short of 
phenomenal, 

The marked expansion of piggyback 
service, however, apparently caused some 
consternation on the part of the ICC 
which last June responded with what it 
called a broad-scale investigation into 
so-called piggyback operations. As one 
eastern railroad executive put it: “I 
guess we are paying the price of success,” 

While piggyback operations were not 
entirely new, their more rapid expansion 
and general acceptance by the shipping 
public began in late 1958, following leg- 
islation designed to remove what a Sen- 
ate subcommittee referred to as “over- 
regulation” by ICC. The same subcom- 
mittee, moreover, had severely criticized 
railroad management for its failure to 
recognize changing conditions, times and 
tastes to compete aggressively for busi- 
ness by use of modernized equipment as 
well as failure to adjust rates to com- 
pete effectively for traffic, 

Given some measure of freedom in 
pricing, railroad management immedi- 
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ately demonstrated marked ingenuity in 
establishing and expanding a number of 
piggyback services, each of which was 
tailored to meet particular competitive 
situations. So-called plan I and plan V 
rates were offered for use of the truckers 
themselves, and the latter, given access 
to high-speed, low-cost intercity rail 
service, were quick to take advantage of 
the potential savings by reducing their 
over-the-highway operations. 

When the railroads offered plan II 
door-to-door service at rates roughly 
paralleling those of the truckers, the 
latter were not overly concerned. At 
that point, of course, the railroads were 
still operating within the old framework 
of value-of-service pricing, that is, the 
more valuable the commodity, the higher 
the freight rate.. In 1958, however, ex- 
horted by Congress to provide some self- 
help and concerned over the rapid 
growth of private do-it-yourself highway 
transportation by shippers, the railroads 
instituted what is now known as plan III 
piggyback service. 

In order to use these rates, the shipper 
was required to perform its own terminal 
trucking service and provide its own 
trailers just as it did in private opera- 
tions. The railroad offered only ramp- 
to-ramp transportation of the shipper’s 
trailers at rates which were comparable 
to the costs incurred by the shipper for 
the intercity haul only. 

Plan III was quickly embraced by the 
shipping public, and it appeared that the 
railroads had at last provided a combi- 
nation of service and price which prom- 
ised to stem the tide of private transpor- 
tation. > 

By and large then, existing TOFC 
service contained something for every- 
one, and, most important, the shipping 
public had a variety of rates and services 
from which to choose. Shippers regis- 
tered their approval of piggyback serv- 
ice, and plan III in particular, both in 
supporting testimony before the ICC and 
in actual practice. Between 1959 and 
1961, plan II traffic handled on five ma- 
jor eastern railroads rose from 80,000 to 
120,000 trailers annually, and during the 
same period, plan III volume on the same 
lines rose from 35,000 to 125,000 trailers 
per year. 

After 2 years of litigation instituted 
by trucker complaints, ICC approved the 
plan III service. Before the dust had 
settled, however, another full-scale in- 
vestigation was underway and will not 
be concluded until late 1962. Thus, when 
ICC announced a third investigation in 
June, railroad management had ample 
excuse for feeling as Custer must have 
felt at the Little Big Horn. 

The proposed rules issued by the ICC 
in October give ample cause for concern 
on the part of the railroads and the ship- 
ping public. For while ICC says that the 
proposed rules are not intended to cur- 
tail the TOFC services now in general 
use, one of the proposed rules would pro- 
hibit railroads or their subsidiaries from 
leasing equipment to shippers for use in 
plan III. According to one major rail- 
road, this rule would eliminate plan II, 
the fastest growing piggyback service, 
from the scene. The fact that ICC was 
advised of the extensive use of leased 
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trailers by one of its own bureaus and 
cannot plead ignorance on the subject 
lends emphasis to the railroads’ appre- 
hension. 

The railroads may well wonder wheth- 
er ICC in formulating the proposed rules 
has given any consideration to the criti- 
cisms of railroad management voiced by 
the Congress in 1958. Congress in turn 
may well wonder whether ICC intends 
to reinstate the pre-1958 regulatory 
shackles. Whatever may be ICC's in- 
tent, the proposed rules promise no bene- 
fit whatever for the railroads, and for 
this reason the truckers embrace the 
new investigation with high glee. 

What ICC does here will certainly 
have a permanent policy effect on the 
future of railroad industry. The new 
methods, new services, and new prices 
required if the railroads are to survive 
as a principal means of intercity trans- 
portation cannot thrive in an atmos- 
phere of constant litigation and turmoil. 

In today's buyer’s market, only the 
shippers, not ICC, will determine wheth- 
er a given service is sufficiently flexible 
and reasonably priced. Back in the 
twenties, the railroads attempted a sim- 
ilar container service, but ICC put a floor 
under the rates which was unacceptable 
to the shipping public, and the contain- 
ers were left to rust. A host of artificial 
proposed rules can be just as deadly. 


The Late Honorable Clem Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me on the late Honorable Clem Miller, 
a Representative in Congress, from Cali- 
fornia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR METCALF 


In the Congress of the United States, 
where seniority often determines the effec- 
tiveness of a Member, it is unusual for a 
comparative youngster to distinguish him- 
self, 

Our colleague, Clem Miller, was unusual. 
Elected to Congress in 1958, he devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to learning the intricate 
legislative process that he might best rep- 
resent the people of his district, State, and 
I knew him as a tireless and effec- 
tive workman for the conservation, orderly 
development, wise management, and highest 
possible use of our natural resources. 

Enactment this year of his bill to add the 
Point Reyes Peninsula area to our national 
park system climaxed a drive which he 
started when he first came to Congress. 
For generations this recreational area will 
serve as a monument to Clem Miller. 

I lost a friend when Clem Miller's airplane 
went down, and the public interest lost a 
dedicated and an effective spokesman. But 
this Nation is the better for Clem Miller's 
work. And we shared a real privilege who 
had the opportunity to know and work with 
this outstanding American. 


1962 


Maximum Opportunity for Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT - 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me concerning the status of the ur- 
ban renewal program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 


One of the key factors in national eco- 
nomic growth is the construction industry. 
Normally it accounts for more than 10 per- 
cent of gross national product. Any time 
that construction drops below 10 percent of 
gross national product the danger of de- 
pression becomes very real. When construc- 
tion is more than 10 percent the economy is 
likely to be on the upgrade. 

The Federal Government has been in- 
creasingly interested in construction. For 
more than 25 years it has been fostering na- 
tional policies designed to benefit the indus- 
try. 
"Ya 1934 Congress enacted the National 
Housing Act which created the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The purpose of this 
act was to establish a system for Federal 
insurance of home mortgages made by pri- 
vate financial institutions. The effect of 
this action was to revolutionize methods of 
housing production in the United States. 

Before 1934 the mass production of hous- 
ing was almost unknown. Subdivisions were 
being developed but their promotion was be- 
ing predicated more on the sale of lots than 
of completed homes. The buyer of a lot 
had to make his own arrangements for the 
financing and construction of his house. 
Usually the mortgage finance company knew 
who was going to occupy the house, was 
satisfied with his personal credit, and was 
basing the loan on the qualifications of the 
individual as much as on the value 5 pa 
property. This gave maximum protection 
the finance company but was a definite im- 
pediment to the mass production of homes. 

FHA made fundamental changes in the 
system. It made commitments to insure 
houses which were built for the market 
rather than for preselected individuals. 
Such commitments enabled builders to ar- 
range financing and proceed with the mass 
construction of all the homes in a subdi- 
vision at one time. 

FHA has insured mortgages issued by pri- 
vate financial institutions on more than 4 
Million dwelling units. It has been highly 
successful. It has paid back to the US. 
Government, with interest, all of the capital 
originally advanced for its establishment. 
It now has extensive financial reserves and is 
in position to expand its service to the con- 
struction industry. 

FHA is playing an important part in urban 
renewal, It has available special forms of 
Mortgage insurance which can be used both 
Within and without urban renewal project 
areas to help provide housing for families 
displaced by any governmental action. 

The Congress in pursuance of its policy 
of helping the construction industry wrote 
into the Housing Act of 1949 and continued 
in subsequent legislation a national housing 
Policy which included a declaration that 
“private enterprise shall be encouraged to 
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serve as large a part of the total need as 
it can.” There can be no mistake about 
the intent of the Congress. 

The experience in urban renewal has not 
paralleled that of the PHA. Private enter- 
prise participation has not been fully effec- 
tive. Only about 30 percent of the land that 
has been cleared and offered for sale for 
private redevelopment has been bought and 
put to the intended use. About 20 percent 
of the projects for which Federal subsidies 
have been committed have been abandoned 
before completion. 

There has to be some explanation for this 
failure. In my opinion it will be found, 
not in any inadequacy of the legislation, 
but in the administration of the law. 

Responsibility for administration of the 
urban renewal program has been assigned 
by Congress to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. That Agency has been made 
responsible for the formulation of the prin- 
ciples and procedures to be followed in carry- 
ing out the program. It has to assume a 
major share of the responsibility for any 
failure which has occurred. 

The HHFA has instituted a procedure in 
federally subsidized urban renewal projects 
which is completely different from that tra- 
ditionally used in private enterprise renewal. 

In private enterprise renewal, which con- 
tinues to constitute the most widely used 
pattern, only principals are involved. A 
team of experts is recruited on which the 
following are normally represented: an archi- 
tect, a builder, a real estate operator, and 
a source of mortgage finance. These persons 
focus their attention on a tract of land 
which could lend itself to profitable develop- 
ment or redevelopment. Possible uses are 
considered. Estimates of cost are prepared 
with respect to acquisition, demolition, site 
improvements, and the design and financing 
of new construction. If the facts indicate 
that a project is feasible, the members of 
the team make the necessary commitments 
and try to get options on properties which 
may be involved. Up to this point there is 
no publicity. Only after land acquisition 
has been will there be any public 
announcement of the project. 

A public urban renewal project is operated 
completely differently. A monopoly on the 
operation is given to a local public agency 
which may or may not have on its board or 
staff individuals qualified in construction. 
Every step is taken with full publicity. 
Many individuals and interests become in- 
volved in the project development who may 
have no status as principals. 

The key to the federally aided urban re- 
newal project is the urban renewal plan. It 
is required by law. It must spell out to the 
extent required by the administrator “such 
land acquisition, demolition and removal of 
structures, improvements, and rehabilitation 
as may be proposed to be carried out in the 
urban renewal area, zoning and planning 
changes, if any, land used, maximum densi- 
ties, and building requirements.” 

If private enterprise is to play any full 
part in a project it must be in on the plan- 
ning of that project. It cannot wait until 
a plan has been developed by others and 
then be expected to come in and build to 
whatever specifications the plan may con- 
tain. It must contribute to the develop- 
ment of the plan. 

This reality has been largely ignored by 
local public agencies. They have been fol- 
lowing procedures outlined for them by the 
HHFA. They have not been warned that 
they cannot hope to be successful unless 
they have the full cooperation of the con- 
struction industry. They have not even con- 
sulted the industry during the planning 
phases of the program. Instead they have 
turned almost exclusively to the planners 
and asked them to formulate the urban 
renewal plans. 
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‘The position of the planners is understand- 
able. They seek the ideal with only limited 
consideration given to economic feasibility. 
Their incentive and inclination is to maxi- 
mize rather than minimize the overhead 
expenses. The fact that redevelopers will 
not buy the land and the project may never 
be completed, is of no great concern to 
them. By utilizing the advice and expe- 
rience of the construction industry they 
might complete a plan quickly, at low cost, 
and with every assurance that the construc- 
tion industry would be prepared to buy the 
available project land and complete the 
project. 

Blame for this kind of planning must rest, 
not with the planners, but with the local 
public agencies and with HHFA which estab- 
lished the procedures followed by the local 
public agencies. 

This will be disputed in some quarters, 
Representatives of the bureaucracy will in- 
sist that private enterprise is welcome to 
participate and that every opportunity is 
being offered for such participation. 

There are two answers to this claim. Each 
one reveals the unsoundness of the position 
of HHPA. 

he first answer is to be found in the spe- 
cific requirements of the HHFA as spelled 
out in the “Urban Renewal Manual,” the 
three-volume set of policies and require- 
ments to which every local public agency 
must conform if it hopes to remain eligible 
for Federal financial aid. These procedures 
delay establishing a price at which the land 
can be made available for reuse until the 
urban renewal plan can be completed. This 
may take a year or several years. And it may 
result in prices which are based, not on firm 
offers of entrepreneurs, but on the opinion 
of planners and appraisers about what the 
land should be worth when a series of hypo- 
thetical plans have been carried out. 

Private investment sources cannot afford 
to wait for all thse preliminaries to be com- 
pleted and cannot accept the assumption 
that the plan will succeed as the planners 
have decided that it should. The fate of 
their investments is determined by the ac- 
tual real estate market which develops and 
they must base their decisions on market 
evidence rather than on planning concepts. 

So long as HHFA applies the test of plan- 
ning rather than of practicality to the sub- 
missions of local public agencies, private 
enterprise will be at a disadvantage and 
record of completions on projects will be 
poor. 

The second answer is to be found in the 
Agency reaction to one very specific propo- 
sal designed to insure the more effective par- 
ticipation of private enterprise in urban re- 


cial comments on the proposal. Both the 
proposal and the comments of the Agency 
follow: $ 
“PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL URBAN RE- 
NEWAL STATUTE TO REQUIRE INVITATION FROM 
PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPERS AND INVESTORS 
PRIOR TO APPLICATION FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
FUNDS 
“Sec. . The third sentence of section 102 
(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: : 
No contract for any such advances of 
funds for surveys and plans for urban re- 
newal projects which may be assisted under 
this title shall be made unless (i) the gov- 
erning body of the locality involved has by 
resolution or ordinance approved the under- 
taking of such surveys, and plans and the 
submission by the local public agency of an 
application for such advance of funds, and 
(ii) the local public agency has, by publica- 
tion in a newspaper having general circu- 
lation in the community, invited recom- 
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mendations for the development of all or 
any part of the proposed urban renewal area 
from any prospective developers or investors 
having an interest therein, and (11) the lo- 
cal public agency represents that, in prepar- 
ing and submitting such application, it has 
taken into consideration all recommenda- 
tions made to it within a reasonable time 

under clause (u). 

“EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
FEDERAL URBAN RENEWAL STATUTE TO REQUIRE 
INVITATION FOR URBAN RENEWAL PROPOSALS 
FROM DEVELOPERS AND INVESTORS PRIOR TO 
APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL FUNDS 


“This amendment would require that be- 
fore a local public agency submits any appli- 
cation for advance planning funds for an 
urban renewal project if must invite recom- 
mendations for the appropriate development 
of all or parts of the proposed urban renewal 
area from prospective developers or investors. 
Such prospective developers and investors 
would thereby also receive an opportunity 
to indicate, if they wished, the types of re- 
newal activities in the project area in which 
they might be willing to participate. 

“The invitation would be published in a 
newspaper having general circulation in the 
community. Also, the local public agency 
would be required to represent that in sub- 
mitting the application for advance planning 
funds, it has taken into consideration all of 
the recommendations received from prospec- 
tive developers or investors within a reason- 
able time after the invitation therefor is 
published. 

“The purpose of this amendment is to 
require that recommendations be obtained 
from local realtors and other interested per- 
sons, which could include city officials, at the 
initial stage of the planning of the project 
before the local public agency has, through 
its planning employees, formulated the ur- 
ban renewal plan. This would give the local 
public agency the advantage of having in- 
formed advice and recommendations on 
various types of proposed development in the 
urban renewal area at a time when they can 
give adequate consideration to it. Under 
present urban renewal operations, the urban 
renewal plan has frequently been completed 
and the proposed development determined 
and fixed prior to the time that prospective 
developers and investors have real oppor- 
tunity to have their views and suggestions 
considered, This means that before con- 
sideration is given to these views and pro- 
posals the project has been carried to the 
point where it is usually not considered 
feasible to change it substantially. 

“The amendment would in no way restrict 
the discretion of the local public agency. 
Rather, it would assure that the urban re- 
newal project is truly a local project arrived 
at after considering the views of vitally 
interested business groups,” 

The comment of the Agency is as follows: 

“The second proposal would amend sec- 
tion 102(d) of title I to require a locality to 
invite recommendations from prospective de- 
velopers and investors prior to applying for 
a Federal advance for survey and planning. 
We would like to point out, first, that such 
Tecommendations would be premature if 
made before a survey and planning applica- 
tion has been submitted by a community. 
At this stage of a renewal project, only tenta- 
tive information is available on the exact 
nature of the blight problem and on the 
Possible solutions, so that any recommenda- 
tions would have an insufficient basis for 
reliability. 

“Regardiess of the timing of these recom- 
mendations, however, we believe that to re- 
quire them by Federal law is both unneces- 
sary and ina te. We, of course, favor 
the general principle evidenced by this pro- 
posal—that a community should have sound, 
practical advice for its renewal project as 
early as practicable in the planning stage. 
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In a general way the citizen participation 
element of the community's workable pro- 
gram offers one avenue to secure this advice. 
We believe that it accomplishes at least a 
part of the objectives of this second 

tive proposal, and we believe that measures 
designed to obtain the view of potential 
developers are more appropriate for admin- 
istrative than legislative action.” 

The inadequacy of the HHFA response to 
Senator CAPEHART is indicated by the sug- 
gestion from the Agency that the citizen 
participation element of the workable pro- 
gram offers one avenue to secure this advice. 
The citizen participation element is admin- 
istered by the mayor and has to do with 
communitywide rather than project activ- 
ities. Project activities are administered by 
the local public agency on which the mayor 
is seldom represented. 

I can agree with the views of the HHFA 
to the extent that it would be preferable to 
remedy this problem administratively rather 
than by legislative action. It is the failure 
of HHFA to act administratively which has 
brought about the suggestion of legislation. 
There is no evidence that HHFA will take the 
necessary action unless compelled to do so. 
If administrative action is not forthcoming, 
legislation will be the only course of action. 

More than a year has passed since the 
HHFA submitted its response to Senator 
CAPEHART. During that time it has not modi- 
fied the requirements of its “Urban Renewal 
Manual" in any significant manner to give 
private enterprise any greater participation 
in the formulation of urban renewal plans. 
Land is still being cleared and allowed to lay 
dormant because buyers will not accept the 
limitations which are being imposed by the 
urban renewal plans. This land is standing 
idle at a time when private enterprise money 
is scouring the country looking for good 
investments. There is serious doubt that 
some of the land in some of the urban 
renewal projects will ever be bought by pri- 
vate enterprise so long as the federally ap- 
proved restrictions on its use remain in 
effect. 

This issue is broader than just the rela- 
tionship of HHFA to the construction indus- 
try. It relates to the entire contribution 
which construction can make to the gross 
national product and to the growth of the 
Nation. HHFA is not encouraging the in- 
dustry to serve as large a part of the total 
need as it can. Steps must be taken to cor- 
rect this situation which is stultifying rather 
than vitalizing our national economy. 


Hon. Clem Miller 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our friend and col- 
league, Crem MILLER, of California, has 
shocked and saddened all of us who ad- 
mired and respected him. 

It was my privilege to come to the 
House with Crem with the 86th Con- 
gress in January 1959. His outstanding 
legislative ability, integrity, and cour- 
age have been an inspiration to his col- 
leagues during the past 4 years. CLEM 
MILLER loved the House of Representa- 
tives. In a short time he became a keen 
student of its traditions, its inner work- 
ings, its moods, and the institutional 
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characteristics which make it great. 
His book “Member of the House—Letters 
of a Congressman,” captures this great- 
ness by perceptive observations of events 
taking place during his service in this 
body. 

CLEM was a true representative of his 
district and State. He believed strongly 
in the liberal tradition in the highest 
sense and carried with this belief an in- 
ner sense of the practical that made him 
an` exceptionally effective legislator. 
Forthright and articulate, he had the 
courage of deep humanitarian convic- 
tions to espouse the cause of the under- 
privileged. 

We will miss CLEM Mx in the cru- 
cial days ahead. Yet we have all gained 
by having even this brief privilege of 
serving with him. Mrs. Giaimo and I 
extend to Mrs. Miller and his five daugh- 
ters our deepest sympathy in their great 
loss. 


Dr. Henry E. Kelly, Man of the Year of 
the National Medical and Dental 
Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, 1962, the National Medical 
and Dental Association of America 
elected Dr. Henry E. Kelly, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as its Man of the Year. The honor 
was presented at the national convention 
at Lake Placid, N.Y. This honor is 
awarded each year to that member of the 
association who has made the greatest 
contribution to his profession as well as 
to the advancement of the National 
Medical and Dental Association. 

Dr. Kelly, for many years, has been 
devotedly concerned in the activities of 
the National Medical and Dental As- 
sociation. He is past national secretary, 
1933; past president of the National 
Medical and Dental Association, 1951, 
1952, and 1953. He was president for 
more terms than any other president in 
the history of the association. He is a 
past president of the Medical and Dental 
Arts Club of Cleveland, an affiliate of the 
National Medical and Dental Association. 
Dr. Kelly is a fellow of the International 
College of Dentists. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Dental Society, and 
at present is a member of the board of 
directors of the society and one of its 
delegates to the Ohio State Dental As- 
sociation. He is a member of the Xi Psi 
Phi National Dental Fraternity. 

Dr. Kelly, for almost his entire career 
in dentistry, has been notably active in 
liaison work between the dental profes- 
sion and America’s children. He em- 
barked on this effort from the moment 
he was appointed chairman of the Cleve- 
land Dental Society’s Children’s Dental 
Health Day Committee in May of 1947. 
Since that time he is best known in 
Cleveland and in Ohio for his efforts in 
dental health education, 
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Children’s Dental Health Day origi- 
nated in Cleveland in 1941. Dr. Norman 
H. Denner, then president of the Cleve- 
land Dental Society, was the inspiring 
force in its creation. The purpose of 
this activity was intended to be the pin- 
pointing of community attention to the 
importance of maintaining good oral 
health in children, to advise parents of 
the advancement in knowledge gained in 
dental research relative to the best meth- 
ods and procedures in home care in- 
tended to insure good oral health in chil- 
dren, to advise parents of research find- 
ings relative to treatment of oral disease 
in children, as well as to encourage den- 
tists in the practice of children’s den- 
tistry. 

From its inception Children’s Dental 
Health Day was an outstanding success 
in Cleveland. Many Cleveland mayors 
have supported the activity by issuing 
Children’s Dental Health Day proclama- 
tions. 

The success which the Cleveland Den- 
tal Society enjoyed in its early promo- 
tions of Children’s Dental Health Day 
encouraged it to make an effort to induce 
the American Dental Association to pro- 
mote Children’s Dental Health Day on a 
national level. As a result of these ef- 
forts, the retiring president of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, in his address 
to the house of delegates in 1946, urged 
the American Dental Association to in- 
vestigate the possibility of promotion of 
Children's Dental Health Day on a na- 
tional scale. 

On his appointment as chairman of 
the Cleveland Dental Society’s Children’s 
Dental Health Day Committee Dr. Kelly 
embarked on an intensive program of 
activity aimed at urging the promotion of 
Children’s Dental Health Day nationally. 
His first effort was made at the Boston 
convention of the American Dental As- 
sociation in 1947. He attended that 
meeting and, together with other mem- 
bers of the Cleveland delegation, partici- 
pated in discussions with representa- 
tives of the American Dental Associa- 
tion in which the feasibility of a na- 
tional observation was explored. The 
Proposal was approved in committee and 
the house of delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the observation of Chil- 
dren's Dental Health Day on a national 
level under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. A 

For some time following the Boston 
resolution, there was great fear in Dr. 
Kelly’s mind, as well as in the minds of 
Others in Cleveland, that National Chil- 
dren's Dental Heath Day would not be- 
Come a reality. Representatives of the 
American Dental Association felt that 
such an activity would require a special 
Promotional effort which would be costly 
and for which no funds were available. 
Dr. Kelly met with representatives of the 
American Dental Association, at which 
Meetings he urged that promotion of the 
Observation be carried out by the already 
existing agencies of the association at 
Small additional cost. This was agreed 

and plans were initiated for the first 
National Children’s Dental Health Day. 

From the outset, it was generally felt 

t great impetus would be given the 
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first observation of National Children’s 
Dental Health Day if it were to be ac- 
companied by a proclamation issued by 
the President of the United States. Dr. 
Kelly, together with the Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Dental As- 
sociation, Dr. Willard Camalier, was as- 
signed the responsibility to arrange for 
the issuance o fa Presidential proclama- 
tion. Dr. Kelly requested me to arrange 
an appointment with the President, at 
which meeting an appeal could be made 
for a proclamation. The meeting was 
arranged and the delegation met with 
President Truman. The delegation was 
led by President Sterling Meade, of the 
American Dental Association, and was 
accompanied to the White House by the 
late Senator Murray, of Montana; Sec- 
retary Biffle, of the Senate; Congressman 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, now 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
Dr. Kelly; Dr. Camalier; Dr. Lynch, of 
Washington; Dr. H. C. Janke, of Cleve- 
land; Dr. Leon Kramer, of Kansas; and 
Dr. Bruce Forsythe, chief of the Dental 
Division of the U.S. Public Health Sery- 
Ice. 

The appeal for a proclamation was not 
successful. Dr. Kelly was advised that 
the next step for realization of a Presi- 
dential proclamation would be an act 
of Congress. Dr. Kelly immediately ap- 
pealed to me as Representative of the 
20th Ohio District to introduce such a 
bill. As a result of Dr. Kelly's appeal, 
I introduced H.R. 184 which requested 
President Truman to issue a proclama- 
tion establishing the first Monday in 
February of 1949 as First National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day. 

H.R. 184 was the first public law signed 
by President Truman in 1949. In the 
delegation, at the signing of the act by 
President Truman, were President 
Adams, of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, Dr. Kelly, who inspired the bill, Dr. 
McDermott, of Cleveland, and Dr. For- 
sythe, and I, as author of the bill, H.R. 
184. 

Following the issuance of the procla- 
mation, Dr. Kelly received a telegram 
from Past President Sterling Meade, of 
the American Dental Association, which 
said in part, “American dentistry owes 
you a debt of gratitude.” 

It is refreshing to note that in the past 
11 years National Children’s Dental 
Health Day has been expanded into 
Children’s Dental Health Week. It has 
been widely acclaimed and has proven 
universally effective as an instrument of 
acquisition and maintenance of sound 
oral health in children. Dr. Kelly has 
remained quite active in the work to 
which he has so wholeheartedly dedi- 
cated his efforts. For 11 years he was 
chairman of the Dental Health Educa- 
tion Committee of the Cleveland Dental 
Society. In this capacity he entertained 
more than 20,000 schoolchildren in 
Cleveland's Public Auditorium at chil- 
dren’s dental parties. 

The health and well-being of our chil- 
dren is of paramount importance to all 


of us, and certainly Dr. Kelly has made 


an estimable contribution in that direc- 
tion. The recognition that has come to 
him is well deserved. 
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Statement by Joseph Tuvim at the Con- 
vention of the New York State AFL- 
CIO, Sepember 12, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following cogent and 
balanced statement made by Joseph 
Tuvim at the convention of the New 
ee AFL-CIO held on September 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH TUVIM aT THE Con- 
VENTION OF THE NEw YORK STATE AFI 
CIO, SEPTEMBER 12, 1962 


The fight for civil rights has been going 
on for many years and its successful con- 
clusion will come only when we win the 
fight for the four freedoms that are sup- 
posed to be guaranteed under our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. Once we achieve 
that stage in human endeavor, we may 
achieve integration of the human race, and 
this will be a determining factor for our 
future. 

Since the days of Samuel Gompers, the 
organized labor movement has cherished the 
concept of freedom in the full sense of the 
word. At its many conventions and meet- 
ings, organized labor over the years has con- 
stantly sought the best methods to be used 
for helping to bring about an orderly and 
peaceful transition from segregation in pub- 
lic life to integration. Unions have been 
motivated by the principle that if people 
of all creeds and colors can fight and die 
together on the battlefield to preserve our 


v heritage, sacrificing themselves in order to 


maintain our democratic way of life, then 
the first precept of the labor movement 
must be dedication to the advancement of 
humanity. 

The following excerpt from a report of the 
committee on resolutions was accepted at 
the 63d Annual Convention of the AFL in 
1943: “The founders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since its inception were 
opposed to any prejudices, traditions, social 
or religious demarcations which could be ap- 
plied to interfere with or prevent thorough- 
going organization of all wage earners. They 
made one of the cornerstones of the great 
trade union structure; they were determined 
to erect the principle that the right to work, 
or membership in a trade union should not 
be restricted in any manner, shape, or form 
because of creed, color or race.” 

At the 72d convention of the AFL held in 
St. Louis, Mo., the convention voted favor- 
ably on a resolution” which stated in part: 
“Discrimination based on race or creed is 
repugnant and a direct denial of our stated 
beliefs and principles." The resolution 
further condemns the practice where 
“Negroes are denied equal job opportunities, 
are crowded into slums and ghettos, or 
taught in inferior schools.” 

This principle, first enunciated over 80 
years ago, to a large extent has been the 
guilding light for those in the labor move- 
ment who have been courageous enough to 
completely renounce prejudice against mi- 
nority groups. They know that racial hatred 
has planted in the labor movement the seed 
of disaster. They know that if it is not 
eliminated completely, it will eventually 
cause the destruction of one of the greatest 
forces for American democracy. They real- 
ize that national origin, race, color, or creed 
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in no manner or form should be the basis 
of restriction of a human being from free- 
dom of opportunty. They know that this 
problem must be met, that it cannot be con- 
tinuously evaded, and that our economic 
strength and social scheme of things cannot 
be fully effective so long as the poison or 
discrimination flows within the bloodstream 
of the organized labor movement. 

Typical of the forces that are poisoning 
our Nation’s bloodstream, as you know, are 
the white citizens’ councils, which remain 

in their attitude against change 
for the better. Members of these groups 
live in a sphere of ignorance and indifference 
to world change. You may recognize this 
kind of individual to a large extent in anti- 
union, antifair employment, antifree speech, 
and assembly mobs which use the tactics of 
cross burning, lynching, and even killing to 
obtain their ends. 

The greatest challenge of our time is to 
eliminate from our midst forces like these 
that attempt to dupe the American people 
through political chicanery and subversion. 
Employing many frightening techniques that 
set people adrift on a sea of prejudice, these 
forces are such that they might very easily 
achieve the destruction of our Nation. In 
order to alientate persons and organizations 
whose goal is to eliminate all vestiges of dis- 
crimination, they skillfully blend and bend 
most means of communications through gos- 
sip and hoax, through lies and deceit. Ru- 
mors and headlines which bear no similarity 
are made exciting and even inflammatory. 
Malicious propaganda leads people into such 
self-indulgence that they fall to recognize 
the dangers inherent in the spread of this 
virulent Infection. Thus, through immoral 
methods they create the impression that 
equality based on race, creed, color, and na- 
tional origin must be opposed. 

Fortunately, there are men and women 
both within and without the organized la- 
bor movement who have taken the lead to 
demonstrate that they have been moved by 


organizations—social, 
economic, political, and religious—are rein- 
forcing and extending the campaign for the 
early elimination of racial segregation and 
the achievement of true equality and human 
dignity. 

We must remember that strict social cus- 
toms prevailed in the South for many, many 
decades. We must recognize that more and 
more people in the South have come to rec- 
ognize that inevitably the South must make 
changes in race relations. We must bear in 
mind the fact that many people hold that 
long-standing social customs cannot be 
changed overnight, nor human attitudes 
shifted suddenly. We must remember that 
many Americans believe in gradualism, that 
the mild approach is the only way, and that 
changes must be effected with fairness to all. 

I once heard a lecturer say that society is 
like a stew over a fire—full of good things 
called ingredients which require watching 
so that what's in the pot turns out to be 
Well blended. A good cook, this lecturer 
said, keeps the pot simmering. He doesn't 
allow it to boil over or cool off until the 
proper time. Otherwise, the result would be 
a mess instead of a wholesome stew. 

It is highly significant that during the 
life of a union like the United Steelworkers of 
America, there has not been recorded one 
outbreak in membership ranks on account of 
social conflict. On the contrary, social rela- 
tions among organized steelworkers have 
continued to improve, and these workers 
show that it is possible for men and women 
to live and work together in harmony re- 
gardless of their race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. This union, as well as others 
like the ILGWU, the Machinists, and the 
Automobile Workers have made enviable rec- 
ords in their struggle to win social justice 
and a richness of life without any limita- 
tions. These organizations, along with 
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many more, are united in seeking a nobler 
life for the masses of the people, let alone 
their own members. 

In spite of their efforts, however, or rather, 
quite aside from their efforts, enlightened 
organized labor must implement the strug- 
gìe to preserve freedom and not only meet 
the challenge of the white citizens’ councils 
and the Ku Klux Klan throughout the 
South, but also combat the influence of 
groups that create inflammatory situations 
in urban areas throughout this country. 

All labor must be vigilant so that the 
peoples of the world will understand that 
the organized worker is dedicated to the 
preservation of freedom and genuine 
democracy. labor must also help 
to prevent the abridgment and denial of civil 
rights. In the dest interests of our Nation, 
unions must energetically arouse the con- 
science of the people againt the forces of 
distortion and discriminatory practices. 

More and more labor leaders are coming to 
see that through active and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in union affairs, union members 
are shifting from an attitude of personal, 
intense conflict to one of cordial and sym- 
pathetic cooperation. From these variables 
there is emerging the kind of motivation 
which can help solve unions* economic prob- 
lems. The more members are integrated, the 
more likely are they to become active in be- 
half of their fellow workers’ problems. 

Many organizations opposed to discrimi- 
nation hold that time must be allowed in 
order to resolve obstacles arising during a 
transitional period. However, the question 
arises whether delay—as we see it these 
days—is within the scope of reasonable com- 
pliance with the directives of our Nation's 
highest judicial tribunal. In many cases, 
compliance without the forceful arm of Gov- 
ernment is being effectuated. But even in 
these cases, organizations must be prepared, 
and alert, and must seek cooperation and 
consultation from other organizations and 
from trade unions in order to carry out prac- 
tical campaigns to combat prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

This Government is the American people's 


though minority groups have every right to 
express themselves, they should in a demo- 
cratic fashion use peaceful persuasion, if 
they hope to become majorities. Through 
this principle we have pledged ourselves as 
a Nation to promote respect and maintain 
human rights and fundamental freedom for 
all. 

Our knowledge and appreciation of the 
American heritage has been achieved because 
of our traditions and our goals; also, because 
the American people have interpreted na- 
tional interests as free men. 

Because of a constantly changing world, 
new interpretations of old rights which con- 
cern themselves with individual justice must 
be given more serious consideration. Wide- 
spread thinking must be developed in line 
with present social change so that new rights 
are recognized by the American people. Con- 
fidence in our democratic faith is no longer 
enough. We face the great challenge of 
helping all Americans to develop real under- 
standing of the principle of fairness among 
all men. - 


Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as I shall not be a Member 
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of the House next year, I take this oc- 
casion to express my appreciation to my 
fellow Members for the many kindnesses 
which I have received from them. The 
friendships made during my 10 years 
in the House will always remain my most 
precious legacy of that period. To the 
Members whom I am leaving I say “Hail 
and farewell.” 

I refer to a question asked by one 
of our Members. He asked if it had 
not been hard to make the decision to 
run for the Senate instead of again 
seeking election for the House. That 
was not quite the problem, because ordi- 
narily, under the Massachusetts time- 
table, a person who fails to receive a 
nomination at the Republican Conven- 
tion in June can still run for his House 
seat in the September primaries. At 
that time, however, the redistricting 
had divided my district among three ad- 
joining ones, those of Speaker McCor- 
mack, of former Speaker MARTIN, and of 
Congressman THomas P, O'NEIL, JR. 
making it as a practical political matter 
impossible for me to run for the House. 


Letter From Former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to the Honorable Thomas 
B. Curtis, of Missouri 
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HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


oF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, during my 
service as ranking minority member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, I have 
had the privilege to serve with the senior 
House Republican on the committee, the 
Honorable THomas B. Curtis, of St. 
Louis County, Mo. 

I have come to know and respect Tom 
Curtis and have developd a high appre- 
ciation for the intelligence and dedica- 
tion he brings to the study of the diffi- 
cult economic issues facing our Nation. 
I was particularly pleased, therefore, to 
learn that former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has very strongly endorsed 
Tom Curtis for reelection. 

General Eisenhower has echoed my 
sentiments exactly and I ask unanimous 
consent that his letter to Tom Curtis be 
included in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

GETTYSBURG, Pa. 
Congressman THOMAS B, CURTIS, 
Clayton, Mo. 

Dear Tom: Because I was not scheduled to 
go into St. Louis on my campaign tour, I 
want especially to tell you and the people 
of the Second District how Important I re- 
gard your reelection. 

After the many ways in which my admin- 
istration benefited from your scholarship, 
hard work, and willingness to take risks for 
principle, I came to regard you as a bulwark 
of strength in the Congress and an example 
to all Republicans of the constructive ap- 
proach of our party. Therefore, it has been 
a source of great gratification to me to hear 
from so many of your colleagues during the 
past 2 years how highly they value your con- 
tinued counsel and guidance. 
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You know of my deep interest and beliefs 
in sound economic and fiscal policies. As 
the senior Republican on the House-Senate 
Joint Economic Committee and as a ranking 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
you were of great assistance to my adminis- 
tration and our Council of Economic Advi- 
sers, Your responsibility to give expression 
to these principles under this administration 
is even greater, and I have been truly im- 
pressed by the vigor and intelligence with 
which you have discharged it. You have 
championed fiscal responsibility without 
succumbing to partisan rancor; and you 
have supported the present administration, 
as I did, on matters of bipartisan interest 
such as the foreign trade bill. 

Since I have retired from Government, it 
is a great comfort to know that Republicans 
like you are still willing to take on the bur- 
dens and risks of public service. I hope you 
are returned to Congress with the greatest 
plurality of your career. 

Sincerely, 
S) DDE. 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


Harmony Sought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a natural tendency to oversimplify the 
complications that still exist within our 
society. In light of the recent untimely 
outburst of racial controversy in Missis- 
sippi, an editorial, “Harmony Sought, 
which appeared in the October 11 issue 
of the Des Plaines Valley News, is espe- 
cially appreciated. Under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 


HARMONY SOUGHT 


These are days of high drama. 

A lone astronaut becomes famous by pilot- 
ing a vehicle through space for six orbits 
around the globe. A single Negro becomes 
famous by enrolling in a southern univer- 
sity with the aid of over 1,000 armed men. 

Only in the newspaper is there a perma- 
nent record of the anxiety, the fear, the un- 
rest in events. 

As the Nation marks Newspaper Week, Oc- 
tober 14-19, it becomes important that peo- 
Ple begin to understand each other in order 
to tolerate differences in customs and be- 
havior so that little incidents do not cause a 
wave of mass hate leading to total destruc- 
tion. 

There is, for example, the integration 
question. Too often, the word is linked to 
the Negro race due to the militant action of 
a segment of that race. Yet study will show 
that color alone does not link individuals in 

my. 

A Jamaican Negro, a Southern Negro, or 
an African native may be alike in color but 
Still face discrimination within their own 
kind. They may be refused acceptance in 
One group because of social status, to another 
due to religious belief, to another because 
of material posessions, and to another due 
to cultural levels. 

Take any large American city. You find 
Neighborhoods predominantly Polish, Ger- 
Man, Greek, Chinese, Hebrew, Swedish, or 
Other nationality, 
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These may be alike in color, but each will 
discriminate within its nationality grouping 
as well as against others outside group. 

American Indians were forced into reserva- 
tions over a century ago. Communities 
around such reservations haye more regard 
for the foreigner than for the American na- 
tive at times, 

Four tots may play together on the street. 
Yet one may go to a public school, the sec- 
ond to a parochial school, the third to a 
private school, and the fourth have a tutor. 
While the tots may play together, the par- 
ents may associate only in emergency con- 
ditions, for one family can play golf, an- 
other cannot; one owns an organ and is 
musically talented, another is not. 

A carpenter and a tree farmer deal in 
the same constructional material, wood, and 
yet neither has knowledge of the other's 
problems, 

Individual harmony amongst others of the 
same kind as well as with others can de- 
pend on economic differences as well as 
training of attitudes. 

Military force can create harmony, but it 
cannot change an attitude, 

America’s greatest source of strength 
should be the realization that the Constitu- 
tion was designed to link a group of jealous, 
bickering States into one force that has 
endured for 175 years. It becomes our heavy 
responsibility to cherish, to use, and pass 
on this document to the generations to 
follow. 

Granted, it is not always easy to recognize 
one of its principles that affect attitudes and 
behavior, but any watering down would in 
time destroy the very fabric of its durability. 


Highlights of Senator Wiley’s Activities in 
the 2d Session of the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the adjournment of Congress, I want 
to report to the people of Wisconsin and 
the Nation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the summary of the highlights of my 
work to serve our citizen and national 
interests printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE 1962 LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

The workload covered a broad range of 
citizen and national interests. 

During the session, I sponsored, cospon- 
sored, and/or supported a variety of legis- 
lative proposals for progress and security, 
My duties, also, included voting 
legislation that—in my judgment—would 
not serve the best interests of Wisconsin and 
the Nation. 

Realistically, also, the extensive committee 
work involved writing and rewriting, revision, 
and/or approval on legislation. The com- 
mittees on which I am privileged to serve 
include: 

1. Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee. 

2. Foreign Relations Committee, including 
African Affairs Subcommittee, European 
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Affairs Subcommittee, and Canadian Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

8. Judiciary Committee, including Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights Subcommittee, 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee, Refugees 
and Escapees Subcommittee, and Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. 

MAJOR CHALLENGES CONFRONTING NATION 


In these critical times, the major chal- 
lenges confronting the Nation—in my judg- 
ment—involve: 

1. Maintaining the peace, or, conversely, 
preventing a third world war. 

2. Containing, and ultimately diminishing, 
the influence of communism. 

3. Preserving and strengthening the eco- 
nomic and political integrity of our free way 
of life. 

A STRONG DEFENSE 


For meeting these challenges, the Con- 
gress enacted—and I supported—such legis- 
lation as: 

1. Creating more firepower for conven- 
tional and nuclear defense forces; 

2. Strengthening free world alliances in 
which the United States participates, includ- 
ing NATO, SEATO, SENTO, OAS, and ANZUS; 

8. Extending the Peace Corps, created to 
meet human and economic needs in less- 
developed countries by (a) giving ideas and 
leadership; and (b) providing an indirect 
nonmilitary counterforce to combat com- 
munism operating a global ring of Red con- 
spirators; 

4. Making moderate improvements in our 
civil defense program; and 
5 185 provide a deterrent 

tary aggression of the 
Communists; and at the same time to pro- 
tect United States and free world interests 
on political, economic, ideological, and 
other nonmilitary fronts. 
MAINTAINING A STRONG ECONOMY 

The economy of the Nation must be pre- 
served and strengthened— 

if we are to meet the needs of a fast- 
expanding 187 million populace; and 

If we are to meet the threat of commu- 


of 1962, created, among other things, to 
brighten the outlook for U.S. ener 


2. A moderate beginning in much- 
reform of tax laws. ~~ a 


3. Authorization of a manpower retr: 
program to equip out-of-job individuals in 
depressed areas for jobs elsewhere. 

4. Senior Citizens H 


7. Increase the loan authorization for the 
Small Business Administration to assist small 
businesses. 

8. Providing legislation for requir! tele- 
vision sets to be manufactured an cone: 
ment for all TV channels. 

9. Expansion of atomic energy develop- 
ment program. 

STRENGTHENING OUR FREE SYSTEM 

Other legislation, designed to strengthen 
our free system, includes: 

1. Cracking down on gambling and rack- 
eteering, including utilization of mails and 
interstate commerce for gambling purposes. 

2. Tightening up internal security laws. 

8. re zea Office of Science and 
Technology coordinate Federal f 
in this field. ei 

4. Strengthening Federal criminal laws re- 


lating to briberies, graft, and conflict of 
interest. 
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HUMAN PROGRESS 

Naturally, the well-being of our citizens 
merits high priority in national programing, 
such as follows: 

1. Enactment of a voluntary pension plan 
for self-employed individuals. 

2. Approval of liberalized retirement bene- 
fits for civil service employees. 

3. Establishment of new health safeguards 
on drug usage by the public. 

4. Improvement and expansion of our edu- 
cational program. 

5. Allowing surplus Federal property to be 
allocated to educational institutions; 

6. Liberalization of benefits for veterans, 
and the dependents and widows of veterans. 


CONSERVATION 

The conservation, management, and best 
utilization of our natural resources, too, is 
essential if we are to meet the needs of the 
future. 

Among other efforts extended during the 
session are included the following: 

1. Carrying forward a program for anti- 
pollution of water. 

2. Improvement of forest conservation and 
utilization programs, including expansion of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. 

3. Extension and expansion of soil and 
water conservation programs. 

During the session, I was privileged to be 
appointed by Vice President JOHNSON as a 
member of the National Forest Preserva- 
tion Commission, responsible for policy- 
making over our national forest lands. 

AGRICULTURE 

In agriculture, regrettably, legislation held 
little or no promise for improvement of the 
economic outlook. 

On April 1, 1962—the beginning of the 
marketing year—the administration lowered 
price supports of dairy products. I cospon- 
sored legislation for improving the support 
levels. Unfortunately, the Congress failed 
to act. Other legislation adopted included: 

1. Extension of the special school milk 
program. ` 

2. Expansion—and changing the formula 
of—the national school lunch program. 

3. Liberalization of farm loans. 


SPACE 


The Congress authorized $3.7 billion for 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for 1963. 

Generally, this will create additional 
rocket-power for U.S. efforts to explore and 
utilize space (a) for defense, and (b) for 
peaceful purposes. 

Among the practical benefits will be im- 
proved radio, telephone, and television com- 
munications through Telstar-type systems; 
better weather reporting, transportation and 
progress in other fields. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


The Congress also enacted a wide variety 
of legislation in other fields. 


LEGISLATION OF SIGNIFICANCE TO WISCONSIN 


As senior Senator of Wisconsin, I naturally 
have a special interest in legislation of sig- 
nificance to my home State. 

During the session my legislative and ex- 
tralegislative work included efforts to: 

1. Expanded trade and commerce—for ex- 
ample, through the seaway, established by 
Wiley-sponsored legislation—to create more 
jobs and business-industrial activities. 

2. Obtained more defense contracts—now 
one of the biggest businesses in the Nation, 
for which over $50 billion are earmarked, 
annually. 

3. Enacted Wiley-sponsored legislation— 
now getting favorable consideration—for 
creating an ice age scientific reserve in Wis- 
consin to preserve our unique, glacially sculp- 
tured moraines; conserve more of our out- 
door heritage; and expand our attractions to 
tourists. 
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4 Further promote tourism—now one of 
our largest income-producing industries—to 
make Wisconsin a vacationland mecca for 
the Nation and the world. 

5. Further improve and expand Wis- 
consin ports and harbors. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway transformed the Great Lakes into 
America's fourth seacoast. Strategically 
located at the western end of the lakes— 
capable of serving as an outlet of trade and 
commerce for the lakes-to-the-Rockies 
region, the challenge now is to transform 
our once-inland ports into world ports. 

6. Expand and improve highway, water, 
rail, and air service for better commercial 
and pleasure traffic for Wisconsin and 
America. 

7. Improve the economic outlook for Wis- 
consin farmers, including better prices, ex- 
panding markets, and finding new ways to 
utilize dairy and other farm commodities for 
industrial purposes; for example, by ex- 
panding research through establishment of 
a research laboratory in Madison, Wis., as I 
recommended in Congress. 

8. Human progress: Establishment of real- 
istic programs for medical care for the aging; 
development programs for youth; and fur- 
ther improving our educational system. 

9. Conservation: Further expanding con- 
servation programs for preservation, best 
management, and utilization—and, as possi- 
ble—replenishment of our soil, water, = 
and other natural resources. 


Nondiplomatic Activities of Represent- 
atives of Foreign Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a great 
deal of interest awaits the hearings 
which the Foreign Relations Committee 
is expected to conduct in the next ses- 
sion of Congress on the subject of “Non- 
diplomatic Activities of Representatives 
of Foreign Governments.” It has been 
approximately 20 years since Congress 
examined this field of activity and I 
am sure that these hearings will prove 
fruitful, if only to clear away the un- 
certainty which surrounds the popular 
conception of the nature of the functions 
performed by lobbyists and registered 
foreign agents. 

Apparently some confusion exists as to 
the precise definition of lobbyist and for- 
eign agent. Frequently they are identi- 
fied asone andthe same. This, of course, 
is not true. 

I am pleased to report that a respon- 
sible German publication, Industriekur- 
ier, has published an article which does a 
splendid job of clarifying this question. 
The particular newspaper is the Ger- 
man equivalent of the Wall Street 
Journal and is noted for unbiased factual 
reporting. 

This article was called to my attention 
by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, of Chicago, a 
distinguished citizen-soldier and interna- 
tional public relations consultant. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from this article printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. I believe it will 
help place in perspective the distorted 
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stories that have recently appeared in the 
German press. It should help, moreover, 
to make clear to our own press just what 
the role of “foreign agent” can and does 
mean in the counseling and represent- 
ation of foreign clients in this country. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS In INDUSTRY AND PoLTTICS 
(By Gerhard Hirseland) 

Businessmen should become much more 
active in politics than they have been, former 
President Eisenhower recently requested. A 
few months ago, President Kennedy made a 
similar request, emphasizing the need for in- 
tensified discussions between businessmen 
and political leaders. 

Thereby both Presidents voiced the convic- 
tion that the interdependence of politics and 
business should be carried over to the highest 
level, with management directly active in 
politics. For Germans this may seem a radi- 
cal retreat from the time-honored traditions 
and social order. For Americans this request 
is significant only insofar as the interdepend- 
ence already existing is considered as insuf- 
ficient. 

The fact is that the American businessman 
is considerably more enthusiastic in the par- 
ticipation of public affairs than his German 
counterpart. Four high level members alone 
of the present administration, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges, Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, and 
the chief of the counterintelligence service, 
CIA, John McCone, were very successful and 
important businessmen before their appoint- 
ments to high political positions of Cabinet 
rank. It is a matter, of course, for American 
businessmen to participate in public life, and 
these are but a few of them. Public rela- 
tions is an in part of management 
policy and its activity has become a byword 
in the United States of America. The slogan 
“Do Good and Tell About It” is used for 
promotion and at the same time another 
phase is brought before the public on the 
principle that there are two sides to every 
story. 

LESSONS ONLY RELUCTANTLY ACCEPTED 

How serious American business and in- 
dustry take this work is evidenced by the fact 
that there is a public relations expert in the 

mt of any large firm. As a vice 
president he is equal, for instance, in rank, 
to the sales manager, the advertising director, 
and the treasurer of the company. Every 
large company not only has its own public 
relations department, but at the same time 
employs outside public relations firms spe- 
cializing in this profession. During the last 
year alone about $2 billion were spent for 
such outside public relations. The interest 
in public relations goes even so far that a 
large banking institution, the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago elected to its board 
of directors an independent public relations 
professional. No annual report, no share- 
holders’ meeting, no speech or comments of 
an executive, no press release, in other words, 
no verbal or written communication in in- 
dustry is published without close cooperation 
of the respective public relations depart- 
ment. 

The effectiveness of this work is acknowl- 
edged not only in the United States but also 
abroad, and last but not least in Germany— 
even though the lessons are absorbed with 
amazing wariness and partly with outspoken 
aversion. 

Considering this universal recognition, it 
is not surprising that even international 
politics makes use of the public relations 
people. There is indeed another side of the 
story which is worth making public. 
Katanga's Tshombe, for instance, 
the urgent necessity to explain to the Amer- 
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ican public his side of the story. Japan, as 
the former enemy country and supposed 
classical country of starvation wages, had 
to overcome a psychological handicap. Last, 
but not least, the Federal Republic in her 
new political structure, German industry in 
toto, and individual enterprises, such as the 
old “weapons manufacturer” Krupp, had to 
nnd still have to regain much of the formerly 
existing good will. 

This international public relations work 
has suddenly made headlines during the last 
weeks and months. In the chase for sensa- 
tional news, well-founded background infor- 
mation did not matter. 

This was triggered by announcement of 
hearings on foreign agents of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and his Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The translation of hearing“ 
with the German term “untersuchung” and 
of “foreign agents” with “auslandsagenten” 
is entirely justified, but in the German lan- 
guage these terms assume a double meaning 
which invited sensational stories. 

The fact of the matter is that a hearing— 
as is the case here—serves to hear witnesses, 
and the evidence gathered serves to deter- 
mine whether there is a need for an embar- 
rassing investigation. The foreign agents 
are not cloak-and-dagger agents but simply 
public relations representatives of a foreign 
client. They are required to register with 
the Department of Justice in Washington 
under this ambiguous term and file their 
income. 

POLITICIANS AS FOREIGN AGENTS 


There are quite respectable gentlemen in 
this group as borne out by the fact that dis- 
tinguished politicians, such as the former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, former 
governor of New York and presidential candi- 
date, Thomas E. Dewey, and the present 
Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, 
have represented the interests of foreign 
clients. So far there has not been any 
change in this situation which is demon- 
strated by the fact that the same “huntsman 
of agents,” Senator FULBRIGHT, and his com- 
mittee, confirmed the appointment of Abba 
Schwartz as head of the vitally important 
Internal Security Division in the State 
Department. Until then, Abba Schwartz 
was public relations representative for the 
Netherlands Government. 

What really compounded the confusion 
was the gay and indiscriminatory use of the 
expressions “foreign agent” and “lobbyist.” 
The Department of Justice notes a substan- 
tial difference between these two terms. 
There is a distinct difference between these 
terms in the registration, and a foreign agent 
would be called on the carpet by the FBI 
immediately if he were to try to influence 
the legislative process as a lobbyist. 

This careless lack of knowledge on the part 
of German correspondents in America, and 
the consequent incorrect reports moved Hil- 
lenbrand, chief of the German Affairs Office 
at the State Department in Washington, to 
intervene with the German journalists con- 
cerned. This also prompted the Democratic 
Senator, Epwarp V. Lone, to make the fol- 
lowing statement on the floor of the Senate 
on September 18: 

“I am convinced that confusion exists in 
the public mind as to the respective roles 
of the lobbyist and the foreign agent. Many 
people apparently believe that they are one 
and the same. Such is certainly not the 
case. In this regard, I might mention that 
several unfortunate articles recently have 
appeared on the subject in the German press. 
It was obvious that these publications did 
not even comprehend the difference between 
a lobbyist and a foreign agent. Some Ger- 
man newspapers went so far as to write that 
one of the most reputable foreign agents in 
the United States may be involved in a 
‘court hearing by the State Department.’ 
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This statement certainly reflects misunder- 
standing and confusion. 

“It is unfortunate that many people are 
wont to confuse the activities of one person 
such as Alexander Guterma, who represented 


the dictator, Trujillo, and who was prose- 


cuted for not registering as a foreign agent, 
when the actual foreign agent registration 
files in the Department of Justice include 
the names of some of the most prominent 
men in our country. 

“I might list just a few of these gentle- 
men, who either are or have been registered 
foreign agents: former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, the Honorable Thomas E. 
Dewey, John and Franklin Roosevelt, Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball, and Maj. 
Gen. Julius Klein * * * this country spends 
many millions of dollars annually to pro- 
tect the proper image of America in foreign 
countries. It is heartening that the West- 
ern European democracies are cooperating in 
encouraging mutual understanding.” 

A BOOST FOR THE LOBBYISTS 


It should not be overlooked either that 
President Kennedy also not only knows the 
value of public relations, but holds this 
work in high regard. When still a Senator, 
he spoke in behalf of lobbyists in an article 
in the New York Times: 

“Lobbyists are in many cases expert tech- 
nicians and capable of explaining complex 
and difficult subjects in a clear, understand- 
able fashion. Competent lobbyists can pre- 
sent the most persuasive arguments in sup- 
port of their positions. Indeed, there is no 
more effective manner of learning all im- 
portant arguments and facts on a contro- 
versial issue than to have the opposing 
lobbyists present their cases. They frequently 
can provide useful statistics and information 
not otherwise available.” 

Public relations is a reputable activity 
in America and as Kennedy further pointed 
out in his article, it is regarded in the same 
unprejudiced manner as the work of an 
attorney leading his client’s case in court 
with all facts available to him and with all 
eloquency he is capable of. It is a matter 
of course in such a climate that business and 
industry and politics value the services of a 
public relations expert highly and that busi- 
nessmen personally take an active part in 
politics to create a favorable climate for 
their interests—just as, for instance, the 
labor unions do. 


Russian Missiles in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most 1 year ago on November 21, 1961, 
to be exact, George Todt reported in a 
column entitled “George Todt's Opinion,” 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Her- 
ald Express now the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner — that a vast supply of rocket 
missiles with nuclear warheads had been 
unloaded in Cuba. At the time I com- 
mented publicly on the missile buildup 
in Cuba using Todt’s column as one of 
my sources of information. The ac- 
curacy of Todt’s report has been borne 
out by recent disclosures. So that my 
colleagues will know what Todt said, 
I will place the subject column in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—RUSS MISSILES IN 
CUBA 


("Republics are brought to their ends by 
luxury; monarchies: by poverty.“ — Montes- 
quieu, "The Spirit of the Laws.”) 

What would the American people do if 
they knew that 10 large-Russian ships had 
unloaded a vast supply of rocket missiles 
with nuclear warheads—to be aimed at east- 
ern cities in the United States—in Cuban 
ports recently? 

A better way to put this question would 
be to say: 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

According to a brilliant young Los Angeles 
industrialist, Frank Gard Jameson—immedi- 
ate past president of the U.S. Navy League— 
10 Red ships came from Murmansk to Cuban 
ports recently and unloaded their deadly 
nuclear hardware for the infamous Commu- 
nist murderer and tyrant, Fidel Castro. 

QUESTION, SIR 

Jameson is a man who knows what he is 
talking about and the question naturally 
arises: Why has there been a blackout re- 
garding this vital news in our mass com- 
munications media? 

Is it because certain peace-at-any-price 
advocates, such as Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, Adlai Stevenson, and Edward R. 
Murrow, for example, might not like it if 
the not-to-be-trusted public got the facts? 

Would such distressing news hamper the 
unflinching, unyielding efforts of some key 
individuals on the famous fourth floor of 
the Department of State as they press on 
with heads bloody but unbowed to snatch 
defeat from the jaws of victory now? 

IT'S For YOU 

Most of all, would it hurt our drape shape, 
new look with the great uncommitted na- 
tions of the world? Is it possible that they 
would no longer love us if we had to de- 
nounce brave little Cuba for stocking up on 
nuclear rockets—designed to massacre our 
people in their sleep some fine morning? 

I do not know the exact answers to all 
these intriguing questions, but they are 
something for us all to ponder upon. 

Let me remove my tongue from my cheek 
at this point to write, quite simply, that I 
believe it to be criminal dereliction of duty 
for our leaders to permit the Soviet Union 
to unload nuclear hardware at Cuban rocket 
bases now or at any other time. 

The Cuban missile sites should be knocked 
out and destroyed. Without delay. Period, 


WILL YOU STIR 


I think Mr. Khrushchey has cunningly 
contrived and designed this much-ado- 
about-nothing Berlin mess in order to take 
our eye off the ball. And the ball is Cuba. 
It is a massive missile base complex where 
Red intermediate range ballistic missiles 
(IRBM) can be aimed at all our major cities 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Jameson pointed out that these deadly 
steel birds will be ready in a couple of 
months. Castro is keeping relatively quiet 
for the moment. But watch the forth- 
coming play when the Russian rockets are 
in place, 

Our seemingly great predilection for our 
Berlin castle on the global chessboard may 
be blinding us to the fact that the wily Red 
opposition is moving toward a possible 
checkmate by threatening our king—or home 
base—here in the United States. 

Red IRBM'’s in the Caribbean cockpit could 
interdict our Strategic Air Command bases— 
including SAC headquarters in Omaha, 
Nebr.—if allowed to be placed in position to 
be fired at us from Cuba. 

From the viewpoint of professional mili- 
tary men this kind of sins of omission might 
rightly be labeled suicidal on our part. 

If the darling of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action—Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
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a former Rhodes scholar to Britain’s Oxford 

University—had not succeeded so well in 

muzzling the military, I am sure we would 

have heard much from those outraged gen- 

tlemen by this time. They are very wise in 

these matters and really know the score. 
AND PROTEST, TOO? 

I have met a number of admirals and gen- 
erals in our armed services in times past. 
Never ran into one who did not understand 
10 times more about correct military science 
and tactics than Senator FULBRIGHT or the 
appeasement-minded ADA will ever know. 

Yet the Arkansas solon, in his controver- 
sial memorandum to the Pentagon, down- 
graded the American officers who have in- 
sisted that the only way to defeat the 
monstrous Red totalitarian threat is with 
strength instead of weakness. The public 
is overwhelmingly on their side. 

Frank Jameson, the knowledgeable Navy 
leaguer, reiterated many of the arguments 
used in this column in previous months, He 
pointed out that we are far superior to the 
Communist bluffs in raw military power— 
and they would pull in their horns if we 
called them. 

Let’s make the Red bullies put up, or shut 
up. Watch them back down. 


The Doctor’s Little Black Bag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the faults of the time is the failure to 
appreciate our legitimate national ac- 
complishments. The traditional devo- 
tion of the doctor to his patients is 
dramatized by the doctor's little black 
bag, which is the visible trademark of the 
medical profession. Under leave, I in- 
sert in the Recor at this point the edi- 
torial of the Pointer Publications of 
October 4, 1962, which in an appreciative 
manner discusses the subject of medical 
service: 

X THE Docror’s LrrrLE BLACK Bac 


che doctor’s little black bag—the tradi- 
tional symbol of American medicine—follows 
a different path today than it did 50 years 
ago. Then it made most of its trips between 
the doctor’s office and the patient’s home; 
today it travels most frequently between the 
office and the hospital. 

t “The little black bag's altered path illus- 
trates the changing patterns of medical prac- 
tice—the trend toward centralizing medical 
care in the hospital,” according to Sister 
Marie Duchesne, administrator of St. Francis 
Hospital. 

Medical care has shifted from the home 
to the hospital, and with the shift, a new 
ingredient has been added to patient care— 
the highly technical methods resulting from 
the scientific revolution of the 20th century, 
she sald. 


The contents of the doctor's little black 
bag have changed only slightly in the last 50 
years, but the changes again illustrate the 
trend toward the hospital. Added to the bag 
are some new drugs—particularly antibiotics 
and stimulants for starting stopped hearts. 
Subtracted are the equipment and instru- 
ments the doctor used at the patient’s home 
for surgery, obstetrics, and emergency treat- 
ment of injuries. Nowadays, the doctor ad- 
mits surgical and obstetrical patients to the 
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hospital and meets the injured patient at the 
hospital's emergency room. 

The hospital has indeed become the com- 
munity’s center for health care. In the past 
50 years, it has added laboratories, diagnostic 
X-ray machines, cobalt units, pharmacies, 
and a host of other facilities necessary for 
the patient’s recovery. As new scientific 
equipment is developed and proven effective, 
it is added by hospitals to help save lives and 
combat disease. This dramatic progress has 
meant added years of life for many persons. 

“Just as every medical service provided in 
the patient's home was accompanied by the 
doctor and his little black bag, so today hos- 
pital services are administered individually 
to meet the needs of each patient,” Sister 
said. Hospital people are highly trained to 
provide the exact treatment or medication 
the doctor prescribes. 

Individual concern for each patient is 
synonymous with hospital care. The scien- 
tific services are necessary for the patient's 
speedy recovery, but hospitals also 
the patient’s need for emotional support. 
Hospital people strive to provide this support 
by means of individual and personal services 
for patients and their families. Additionally, 
hospitals are adding many services which 
make each patient's recuperation more 
pleasant. 

The care provided in today’s hospital scien- 
tifically exceeds that provided from the little 
black bag of 50 years ago, but the tender 
loving care which accompanied the doctor's 
visit is also still present in the hospital. 

In conclusion, Sister commented, “This 
combination of personal interest and scien- 
tific advances found at St. Francis Hospital 
is summed up in the theme “Your hospital 
uniting science and patient care.” 


Who Will Get Tax Windfall? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
October issue of Public Power contained 
a very important article that should be 
of interest to all concerned about the 
formulation and evaluation of national 
tax policy. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert this article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and I hope that this article 
will be considered carefully by those that 
would add more loopholes to the tax 
structure in the name of tax reform. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Wo Wu Ger Tax WINDFALL?—CONGRESS 
Vores Power Companres New “Tax 
Cnrorr“ BONANZA; COMMISSION REOPENS 
QUESTION OF “PHANTOM Tax” ACCOUNTING 


(By J. D. Brown) 


The old question of whether private power 
companies will pass tax savings on to their 
consumers is being revived this fall, with 
two power company tax bonanzas involved. 

A new tax cut for the power companies, 
approved early this month by the Congress, 
has been estimated to cut the Federal in- 
come tax bill of the private power companies 
by about $100 million a year, or around 9 
percent. The question: will the power com- 
panies pass this new tax saving on to their 
consumers, or will they use the tax savings 
solely for the benefit of stockholders? 
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An old tax savings provision, under which 
power companies have accumulated well 
over $1.5 billion in tax savings, is up next 
month for reconsideration by the Federal 
Power Commission. This is the so-called 
“liberalized depreciation” provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which along 
with the defense-related fast tax writeoffs 
has been a prime source of interest-free 
capital for many power companies. Next 
month FPC will hear oral argument to de- 
termine whether the Commission will main- 
tain its past policy—that the companies 
keep these tax savings—or whether FPC will 
institute a new policy of having the com- 
panies “flow through” these tax benefits to 
consumers. 

Since the private power companies, which 
proudly advertise about the amount of taxes 
they pay, now have two major methods of 
cutting their Federal tax bill, the two tax 
subsidies should be considered separately. 

CONGRESS APPROVES NEW TAX CUT 

The newest tax cut provision for private 
power companies, approved this month by 
the Congress, is a 3 percent “investment 
credit” measure. It works this way: for 
every $100 which a power company invests 
in new plant, the company can deduct $3 
from its Federal income tax bill. 

But it should be emphasized that this is 
not a reduction of just 3 percent in taxes. 
For the private power industry, as a whole, 
it means an average tax cut of about 9 per- 
cent; and for some power companies it can 
mean tax cuts of as much as 20 percent or 
more, depending on how great their invest- 
ments in new plant will be. 

For example; According to a table pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Con- 
solidated Edison Co, which reportedly plans 
to invest $270 million in new plant during 
1962, could reduce its Federal taxes by 3 
percent of this amount, or $8.1 million. This 
would mean a 21.9-percent reduction in the 
company's 1962 Federal income tax bill. 
Likewise, based on companies’ reported 1962 
capital spending plans, Alabama Power Co. 
could cut its Federal tax bill by 13 percent; 
Ohio Power by 10 percent; Public Service 
Co, of Colorado, by 16 percent; Union Elec- 
tric, by 17 percent; and Virginia Electric & 
Power, by 10 percent. 

An amendment offered September 4 on the 
Senate floor to knock out the 3-percent 
tax windfall for private utilities was defeated 
16 to 49. Voting for the amendment (and 
therefore voting against the new tax subsidy 
for private power companies) were Senators 
of such diverse viewpoints as Senators HARRY 
F. Brno, Democrat, of Virginia, ALBERT GORE, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, STROM THUMOND, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, and FRANK J. 
LavscHe, Democrat, of Ohio. 

In a joint statement, Senators Paur H, 

, Democrat, of Illinois, and GORE at- 
tacked the tax credit for utilities: “The 3- 
percent credit which is to go to utilities 
would be completely wasted and is wholly 
unnecessary. The rate of return of the 
private utilities is regulated by both State 
and Federal bodies.” Then the Senators’ 
statement summarized a key point: “If reg- 
ulation is properly carried out, then any fav- 
orable tax consequences of the credit would 
be offset by reductions in the rates charged 
to consumers. If not properly carried out, 
it would be an outright gift to the private 
utilities, for it would merely increase their 
rate of return above that set by the regula- 
tory bodies.” 

The question, then, for the private power 
companies: Will they accept this “outright 
gift,” and keep the tax savings for their 
stockholders; or will they consider the rate- 
payers’ viewpoint and pass the tax savings 
along to thelr consumers through lower 
rates? If history is a guide, the power com- 
panies will vigorously oppose any effort to 
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force them to pass along these sizable tax 
savings to their consumers. 
FPC REOPENS TAX QUESTION 


In fact, the key question involved in the 
second tax-related case—that to be argued 
before the Federal Power Commission next 
month—is whether regulated utilities should 
keep the benefits of tax savings under an- 
other part of Federal tax laws, or pass those 
savings on to consumers. 

In 1954, Congress approved the use of fast 
or liberalized depreciation by business firms. 
Private power companies argued, and the 
Commission later ruled, that the tax savings 
resulting from speeded-up depreciation could 
be retained by regulated utilities, rather 
than passed on to consumers. 

Last summer, FPC announced that it 
would reconsider its past policy, using as a 
test case a natural gas company’s proposed 
rate increase. The Commission asked all 
interested parties to submit statements. 

The American Public Power Association, 
in a 10-page statement, urged the Commis- 
sion to adopt the flow-through principle, 
which would include in a company's cost of 
service only Federal income taxes actually 
paid—not the phantom taxes which the com- 
pany collected from its consumers but did 
not pay to the Government. 

APPA General Manager Alex Radin said 
that under section 167, the liberalized depre- 
ciation provision of the Internal Revenue 
Code, “a utility customer pays the company 
enough money to permit the company to 
earn its allowable rate of return and to meet 
all expenses, including Federal income taxes 
computed on the basis of straight-line depre- 
ciation. Thus the company earns its fair 
return over and above all taxes. If the com- 
pany retains for its own use and benefits a 
portion of the ratepayers’ money that has 
been contributed for tax purposes, the com- 
pany is retaining funds beyond its allow- 
able fair return—funds contributed by the 
ratepayer.” 

Opposing this practice, Mr. Radin declared 
that a company should include in its cost 
of service “only the Federal income taxes 
actually paid.” In a letter to FPC Chairman 
Joseph C. Swidler, Mr. Radin pointed out 
that “a number of local publicly owned elec- 
tric systems purchase power at wholesale 
from private power companies; therefore, 
they have a direct interest in the Commis- 
sion’s treatment of liberalized depreciation 
as it applies to private power companies.” 

The Commission staff, in a brief on this 
issue, also favored the flow-through method, 
as did the General Services Administration, 
which said it was interested in the effect on 
“the substantial utility bills paid by the 
Federal Government” as a consumer; the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers; 
the American Public Gas Association; and 
others, 

In these situations—congressional action 
on the “investment credit,” and FPC recon- 
sideration of phantom taxes”—there are 
similar questions involved: 

1. Does a regulated private utility really 
need special tax incentives such as an in- 
vestment credit or a fast tax writeoff? 
Should a regulated utility be considered in 
the same category with a normal competitive 
enterprise? 

2. It the regulated utility does get the 
benefit of special tax breaks, should it be 
permitted to keep these tax savings, or 
should it pass the benefits on to its rate- 
payers? 

DILLON OPPOSES UTILITY TAX AID 


Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, 
appearing earlier this year before the Senate 
Finance Committee, opposed the new tax 
cut for regulated utilities, saying that 
“private utilities are regulated monopolies 
with substantial assurance of a given rate of 
return on investment after tax. Moreover, 
investment in public utility facilities is based 
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largely on demand, governed by public 
requirements.” 

And in a lengthy memorandum submitted 
with his statement, Secretary Dillon used 
blunt language to oppose new tax subsidies 
for private utilities. 

“Regulated utilities do not need tax in- 
centives to induce them to meet their service 
obligations to the public,” the Treasury De- 
partment statement declared. Public util- 
ities are regulated monopoly industries with 
legal obligations to serve public convenience 
and necessity.” 

Further, said the Treasury Department, 
private utilities have “a captive monopoly 
market, guaranteed rates of return, ready 
access to capital funds, and need for new 
investment determined largely by long- 
range trends in consumer demand.” 

“In return for their authorization to 
operate as regulated service corporations,” 
declared the Treasury memorandum, private 
utilities “are assured consumer rate charges 
which will cover their costs of operation, in- 
cluding Federal income taxes, plus a just 
and reasonable rate of return on investment. 
This rate of return is set so as to attract the 
capital needed to serve the public convenience 
and necessity.” 

The Treasury statement also observed, 
“Unlike manufacturers who can stimulate 
new markets by developing new products, the 
gas and electric utilities offer a commodity 
that has changed imperceptibly over the past 
half century. Their need for new investment 
is a need for satisfying growing consumer 
needs that they are legally required to meet 
and that they can readily project for the 
years ahead.” 

The special tax credit, the Treasury De- 
partment concluded, “would be inappro- 
priate in the case of corporations enjoying 
sheltered markets and just and reasonable 
rates of return which, in effect, insulate them 
from the corporate income tax.” 

The unusually strong memor submitted to 
the Senate Finance Committee by Secretary 
Dillon also distinguished private utilities 
from regular competitive enterprises. 

“The risk of investment in the utility 
field is less than in industry generally,” the 
memorandum pointed out. And it added 
that “public utilities are not likely to re- 
spond in the same manner as other indus- 
trial corporations operating in competitive 
markets to tax incentives such as the in- 
vestment credit.” 

The Treasury Department statement also 
explained that “because the corporate in- 
come tax is treated as a cost of operation, 
the utilities and their investors do not bear 
the burden of the tax.” 

In opposing tax credits for power com- 
panies and other utilities, the Treasury cited 
“unsatisfactory” experience with previous 
rapid amortization programs for regulated 
utitlities and recalled the argument of Sen- 
ator Brnp, Democrat, of Virginia, in oppos- 
ing continued fast tax writeoffs for private 
power companies: 

“The unsatisfactory results of attempts to 
stimulate public utility investment are ex- 
emplified by the recent experience with ac- 
celerated amortization in the electric utility 
field,” the statement declared, explaining: 
“This experience was critically reviewed by 
the Congress when it restricted the further 
issuance of amortization certificates in 1957. 
Chairman Byrn, of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in commenting on the matter in 
1957, stated that he regarded such rapid tax 
writeoffs for utilities as without any justi- 
fication whatever because utilities are guar- 
anteed profits.” 

The Treasury also noted that the tax credit 
“is primarily intended to aid manufacturing 
and other industries in modernizing, elim- 
inating obsolete equipment, and strengthen~ 
ing their competitive position, with refer- 
ence to foreign competition. 
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“These goals,” the statement continued, 
“are largely inapplicable to utilities which 
have for the most part a domestic market 
and only indirectly are concerned with prob- 
lems of foreign competition.” 


TREASURY CITES BENEFITS CONTROVERSY 


Anticipating the forthcoming argument at 
the Federal Power Commission, the Treasury 
pointed out that, “The extension of the in- 
vestment credit to the utilities would tend 
to bring heavy pressure on the various regu- 
latory commissions to pass the benefit on 
to consumers in the form of lower rates.” 

This, the statement said, would “gravely 
complicate the regulatory process and be- 
come a continuing source of controversy and 
litigation,” 

Commenting on the difficulties in regula- 
tion which would result from the tax credit 
and upon the probability of differing rulings 
by different regulatory agencies and courts, 
the Treasury declared, “The resulting erratic 
distribution of the credit in the regulated 
area and the numerous disputes it would 
engender would not serve the best interests 
of either the utilities or the Nation in the 
long run.” 

What about the benefits to the consumer 
from these “tax incentives’? The Edison 
Electric Institute, trade organization for the 
private power companies, had already an- 
swered that question in its statement to con- 
gressional committees. The EEI said there 
is no certainty that the tax savings would be 
passed on to the consumer by the power 
companies, and “there is a possibility of 
treatment of the credit within the structure 
of the tax law in such a way as to preserve 
the benefits to the recipient utility.” 

The Treasury Department statement put 
it this way: because private utilities have 
“ready access to funds for financing” new 
plant, the “utilities are more likely than any 
other group to pay out the benefits of the 
investment credit in the form of dividends. 
As a consequence much of the reduction in 
tax liabilities made possible by a credit to 
utilities will become an immediate benefit 
to the stockholder, rather than a stimulus 
to additional investment,” 

When the Federal Power Commission con- . 
ducts its hearing next month on whether 
“liberalized depreciation” benefits should 
go to stockholders or to ratepayers, the 
Commission will have an opportunity to 
decide whether it—unlike many power com- 
panies—is willing to have the consumers of 
electricity benefit from these tax windfalls 
which the power companies have received. 


Texas Student Gives Eyewitness Account 
of “Ole Miss” Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of Tuesday, October 9, 1962, the 
Amarillo Citizen, Amarillo, Tex., printed 
an eyewitness account of the “Ole Miss” 
Tragedy by a student, Bill Ewton, from 
Amarillo. Mr. Ewton is a junior at the 
University of Mississippi, majoring in 
psychology and minoring in sociology. 
Twenty-one years old, he lives in a dor- 
mitory on the campus. 

Because the account is written by an 
out-of-State student at “Ole Miss” and 
because it presents some interesting side- 
lights on the tragic events that occurred 
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which have not appeared in print, I in- 

clude, under leave to extend my remarks, 

the article as printed in the Amarillo 

Citizen. 

AMARILLO STUDENT DESCRIBES BATTLE Days 
OF ÖXFORD— TELLS How Rror STARTED; Has 
Crass WITH MEREDITH 


(Evrror’s Norx— The public has been 
treated to reams of copy through the daily 
press on the Oxford, Miss., riots. The Citi- 
zen through the initiative and enterprise of 
one of its veteran reporters and photog- 
raphers, Bill Clough, Jr., is privileged to give 
a Mississippi University student's firsthand 
report and viewpoint on the Oxford trouble, 
Clough last Friday afternoon received an air- 
mail letter from Bill Ewton, an Amarillo 
student at “Ole’ Miss,” giving a graphic and 
feeling account of the events there and his 
efforts at interviewing the Negro student. 
It is reprinted verbatim as Clough received 
it.) 

UntIverstry, MISS., 
October 3, 1962. 

Dran Brit: I thought maybe you would 
like to know some of the happenings around 
Ole Miss. I'm sure the entire story was not 
heard. 

I have never, and pray to God that I will 
never go through an ordeal such as this 
again. Most of the people here, students as 
well as citizens are still more or less in a daze 
wondering just what actually happened 
Sunday and Monday. I will try to relate to 
you the best of my recollection. 

Most of the students had left the campus 
for the week and had gone to Jackson to our 
game with Kentucky. Nobody actually knew 

about Meredith coming on campus 
until after it had happened. We did know, 
however, that an extreme concentration of 
troops had begun in the university area, 
but did not know the reason until about 6 or 
6:30 Sunday evening. The talk was that 
Meredith was on campus and then we heard 
it on radio. 

The students began to gather into groups, 
not a riot but merely discussing what had 
happened. Suddenly we saw the guards and 

pour out of the Lyceum building 
and surround it. So, out of curiosity, we 
started walking toward the gathering to 
see why these marshals had gathered on our 
campus. 

Immediately the marshals began to push 
and yell at the students to return to their 
dormitories because “this was none of their 
business and the students could not stop it 
anyway" as one marshal put it. 

Then for no apparent reason at all as I can 
see it, the marshals fired pointblank into 
the crowd with tear gas grenades, hitting 
girls and boys, injuring some critically. 

Up until that time there had been no vio- 
lence, but merely threats. Now it was as if 
the entire student body erupted into a fiery 
spear that just plowed into the lines of mar- 
shals. The marshals began falling under the 
terrific pounding the students were giving 
them. 

Later that night, probably around 9 o'clock, 
the most damage began. Outsiders began 
pouring into the grounds. They brought 
with them cases of “Molotov cocktails” 
(bottles filled with gasoline and oil mixed 
with a saturated rag out the top as a fuse), 
guns, knives, and various other weapons, 
which they used to do great damage to peo- 
ple as well as to buildings on the campus. 

Then on the once-beautiful and colonial- 
style campus of Ole Miss, a virtual battle 
was carried out. Men fell like flies on the 
Federal side. The entire campus was 
covered with tear gas and phosphorous 
gas of different kinds. Gas was shot 
into the dormitories (girls and boys), where 
girls were sleeping. Many girls had to 
evacuate the dormitories from the terrific 
volume of tear gas poured into their dorms. 

The next morning, the once peaceful 
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campus of the University of Mississippi 
looked like the aftermath of a bombing. 
Burned cars, foxholes, expired ammunition 
casings, blood-stained pavements and the 
still-remaining fog of tear gas were grim evi- 
dences of the violence which raged on the 
usually peaceful “Ole Miss” campus. Other 
debris was scattered from one end of the 
campus to the next. 

The news was then out that we had started 
the riots. This is not true. What turned 
the usually peaceful citizens of this campus 
as well as Oxford, was the ill use of the tear 
gas in the hands of inexperienced marshals. 
They actually acted as if they enjoyed toying 
with the lives of the students. 

You may ask why has all this taken place. 
It is very simple. The people of Mississippi 
feel that their States rights have been cer- 
tainly infringed upon if not removed. The 
people and the students as well feel that 
they have been mistreated by the Govern- 
ment, especially on the “Ole Miss” campus 
Sunday night and in the town of Oxford 
Monday. I, too, feel the same way. 

The feeling toward Meredith on the whole 
is one of disgust, mainly because of what he 
has started in the State of Mississippi. Some 
hate Meredith and are still attempting to 
hurt him when possible. A very few pity 
him. Many of the students would rather just 
forget about the whole matter. 

In class, no one even sits close to him. I 
happen to be one of the ones in class with 
him. In my English literature class which 
previously held 80 students, there are only 
19 people and Meredith. 

The Associated Student Government is 
urging people to come back to class but peo- 
ple are leaving here by the hundreds. 
Classes are still being held, however, but only 
in the buildings that were not so badly tear 
gassed or so terrifically mutilated. 

The organizations around the campus are 
all against Meredith. The Greek letter or- 
ganizations do the best they can to harass 
the troops every night until early morning. 
Several of them have signs up in front of 
their houses such as: “Yankee go home,” 
“You might take Mississippi, but you'll never 
take us,“ and so forth. 

A curfew has been set in the town of 
Oxford itself at sundown. No one may enter 
or leave after dark sets in. The town and 
campus are under martial law, although it 
has not been announced as such. The town 
of Oxford and the university on which it 
thrives belong to Federal troops now. They 
control everything from the flow of traffic 
to the operation of downtown business, 

Troops control all access routes to the 
town and the university. Soldier road- 
blocks were stationed as far as 5 miles from 
the town on each incoming highway. 
Troops check the cars and their occupants as 
many as three times between town and the 
campus (about 2 miles). This rule is true 
no matter which direction the motorist 
traveled. 

Troops hold bayonet-tipped automatic 
rifles on the occupant while a two-man team 
examines the trunk, the glove compartment, 
the inside, the engine area, and the under- 
side of the car. If the keys are not sur- 
rendered they are taken. 

The campus, where the university lovers 
once sat under huge spreading pecan, walnut 
and magnolia trees, is now filled with tents, 
trucks, jeeps and stockpiles for the Army. 
The only place we are allowed to go is to 
class, to eat. and to the dorm. 

When will it all stop? God only knows. 
But we do know it happened in our own 
hearts. It is also pretty certain that it has 
not ended either, although the people do 
know they are fighting a lost cause. 

Well, Bill, I have still got my psychology 
and S homework to do. It is now 
midnight and I must get started. 

Your friend, 
Bu. Ewron. 
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INTERVIEWS MISSISSIPPI Necro 


Bill: Here are the only comments I could 
get from Meredith after wading through 
about 25 marshals with the newsmen, I asked 
him the following: 

“What do you think of the treatment you 
are receiving here?“ 

Meredith: “I think I am being treated fine 
under the conditions.” 

Do you feel lonely or out of the crowd 
here?” ` 

Meredith: “I have a lonely life anyway, so 
it really doesn’t matter.” 

“How do you feel about what your en- 
trance has caused?” 

Meredith: “I am very sorry that anyone 
had to get hurt or killed, but I believe that 
is an unfair question to ask me.” 

“Why?” 

Meredith made no comment, 

“Now that you are enrolled in ‘ole Miss,’ 

“Now that you are enrolled in ‘Ole Miss,’ 

Meredith did not answer. 


The Educational Cartel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have struggled for years with legislative 
battles over subjects of Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
controversies have been complicated by 
the lobbying activities of many organi- 
zations. 

In an editorial “The Educational 
Cartel,” which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, a penetrating 
comment is made concerning the role 
that the National Education Association 
has played in the struggle over Federal 
aid to education. Under unanimous 
consent I wish to insert it into the 
Recorp at this point: 

Tue EDUCATIONAL CARTEL 


The Sun-Times’ opposition to Federal aid 
for elementary and secondary public schools 
has been based on the conviction that Fed- 
eral control is inherent in Federal aid. 

We cling to the belief, old fashioned as 
it may be, that parents have a right to exer- 
cise some control over the education of their 
children. We doubt they could do so if 
ultimate control were lodged in a vast Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in Washington. 

That the National Education Association, 
composed of professional educators, advo- 
cates Federal aid has surprised us at times, 
But no longer. For control—real control over 
the education of the Nation’s children—is 
being shifted rapidly to the NEA, That or- 
ganization has about completed the job of 
carteltzing public school education under 
its own auspices. 

It is doing so through an organization 
known as the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, an agency whose 
governing council is tightly NEA controlled. 

We are indebted to an article by James D. 
Koerner in the October 20 issue of the Sat- 
urday Review for a revealing account of the 
manner in which the NEA is usurping par- 
ental prerogatives by determining the type 
of education offered. It is all very simple: 
control the education and hiring of teachers, 

This is what the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education (NCATE, 
pronounced “en-kate”) has set out to do and 
what, to a considerable extent, it has ac- 
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complished. Most public school administra- 
tors belong to NEA. Increasingly public 
school administrators hire only teachers who 
have received their training in NCATE-ap- 
proved institutions. 

The absurd result of this policy is illus- 
trated by the Carleton College episode. 
Without doubt, Carleton, located at North- 
field, Minn., is one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing colleges. Academically, it probably has 
no superior. : 

Yet NCATE initially refused to approve 
Carleton’s program for teacher education. 
Carleton is a liberal arts college. Its stu- 
dents receive fine training in the humanities 
and in other areas which make for a well- 
rounded person. Its emphasis is on educa- 
tion in the best sense of the word. It pro- 
vides a minimum education in teaching 
methods, an area of study on which NCATE 
places its emphasis. 

Carleton was refused NCATE accredita- 
tion. But teachers colleges whose faculties 
were far less renowned, whose libraries and 
other essential academic facilities were far 
inferior, were approved. They were approved 
because their curriculums contained a pre- 
ponderance of courses having to do with 
methods of teaching. Their students were 
required to take courses in methods at the 
expense of acquainting themselves with the 
subject they were going to teach. 

Carleton refused to be traduced. It in- 
sisted that education in content was more 
important than education in teaching meth- 
ods. It believed that a knowledge of history 
was more important toa history teacher than 
a knowledge of procedure and methods. It 
didn't contend procedures and methods were 
unimportant. It merely contended they 
were of secondary importance. 

Carleton’s refusal to knuckle under re- 
sulted in NCATE capitulation insofar as 
Carleton was concerned. But many fine 
colleges throughout the Nation do not have 
Carleton’s resources or Carleton's prestige. 
They have to knuckle under, otherwise their 
students who wish to be teachers would have 
difficulty getting jobs, the NEA cartel being 
what it is. So the NEA is now dictating to 
colleges what they will teach. 

Teacher certification is a power lodged in 
each State. But a certificate without a job 
doesn’t do a teacher much good. 

NEA has no apprehension regarding Fed- 
eral control of public schools as a conse- 
quence of Federal aid. It has control itself. 
It is extending that control over colleges 
and universities. In the NEA scheme of 
things it will be a simple matter to extend 
control over whatever Washington agency 
handles the funds. 

Professional organizations and accrediting 
agencies have their proper places. But when 
they become masters rather than servants of 
people who hire their members they have 
gone too far. 


Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Representative THOMAS B. Curtis, of St. 
Louis County, Mo., published a thought- 
provoking book called “87 Million Jobs: 
A ee Program To End Unemploy- 
ment.” ; 

As one who is privileged to serve 
with Tom Curtis on the Joint Economic 
Committee, of which he is the senior 
House member, I know of his deep inter- 
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est in and broad knowledge of the major 
economic problems facing our country. 
Out of his long study of unemployment, 
he has come up with a book that makes 
an important contribution to a solution 
of the unemployment problem. The 
book has been well received, and, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert some 
of the reviews and notes which have ap- 
peared in the press, as well as a sum- 
mary of the book prepared by Congress- 
man Curtis for Advance magazine, at 
this point in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 
[From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph] 
PLENTY OF JOBS 

President Kennedy, who in 2 years in 
office has made not the slightest dent in the 
U.S. unemployment rate, might profitably 
apply his speed-reading skill to a new book 
written by Representative Tom CURTIS, a Mis- 
souri Republican. 

Curtis, one of the most respected Mem- 
bers of Congress, has produced a treatise 
entitled “87 Million Jobs,” subtitled “A 
Dynamic Program To End Unemployment.” 

Curtis’ theory is, briefly, that there are 
plenty of jobs to go round in this country, 
but that unfortunately the millions of job- 
seekers aren't trained for the jobs that need 
filling. 

Curtis notes that most newspaper want ad 
sections generally show a close balance be- 
tween the number seeking jobs and adver- 
tisements seeking technically skilled work- 
ers. Unfortunately, the two categories don't 
mesh, 

His solution is a combined public and pri- 
vate drive in the job retraining field, in- 
cluding changes in the American educational 
system designed to fit young people for the 
jobs which now go begging in many areas. 

CurTIs says such a program will require a 
vast cooperative effort on the part of both 
industry and Government to upgrade worker 
skills, to encourage workers to go where the 
jobs are, and to stimulate savings and in- 
vestment on which creation of new jobs 
depends. 

The Kennedy administration has made a 
stab at a job retraining program, which 
generally has been a flop. It was a rather 
crudely conceived and hastily drawn up pro- 
gram which had little chance of success, 
and it seemed intended only as a form of 
unemployment compensation in many areas. 

Curtis has attacked the problem in 
broader fashion, with full realization that 
there is more to curing unemployment than 
a massive Federal spending program. That 
approach has been tried before, and has 
failed miserably. That has not deterred the 
New Frontiersmen from attempting the 
same discredited cure, however. 


[From the Washington Post] 

CALLED a CAPITAL Crime—Society SEEN FAIL- 
ING To ALINE UNEMPLOYED WITH OPEN 
Joss 

(By Frank C: Porter) 

“Unemployment is a capital crime which 
the citizens of an industrial nation commit 
against themselves,” Representative THomas 
B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, fervently 
believes. 

It is his thesis that there are about as 
many jobs going begging as there are persons 
officially classified as unemployed in this 
country. 

The solution, he suggests, is a compre- 
hensive program of job escalation to match 
these unfilled openings with unemployed 
workers. And the point of departure for 
such a program would be a national clear- 
inghouse for the study and classification of 
the skills of the future, emerging skills of 
the present, and obsolescent skills of the 
past. 
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The Nation's present efforts to relieve un- 
employment are woefully misguided, the 
Missouri Republican insists, because they 
focus on these obsolescent skills. Through 
make-work projects and massive Government 
spending, he says, the classic governmental 
approach has been to create jobs to fit avail- 
able skills. Instead, we should seek to create 
skills to fill the jobs. 

Curtis develops his argument in a re- 
cently published book, “87 Million Jobs: A 
Dynamic Program To End Unemployment” 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 126 pages, $1.95). 

A member of the Ways and Means and 
Joint Economic Committees, Representative 
Curtis takes a conservative approach to the 
Nation's economic problems. 

Despite his suggestion for a Federal clear- 
inghouse of skills, he feels efforts to reduce 
joblessness should come mainly from the 
private sector. Curtis sides with the “struc- 
tural” school in its continuing debate with 
the “demand” school over unemployment. 

Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council*of Economic Advisers and a 
leading spokesman for the latter, believes 
the present high level of unemployment is 
the result of inadequate demand for goods 
and services and consequently for labor. If 
demand can be increased by such fiscal meas- 
ures as a tax cut and monetary policies such 
as reasonably low interest rates, he argues, 
unused labor will be channeled into the most 
productive areas of activity. 

Curtis quotes Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McC. Martin in rebuttal. 
Martin contends fiscal and monetary policy 
is powerless to relieve such structural im- 
balances as immobility of labor and inappro- 
priate skills, which must be attacked 
directly. 

“We are now persistently resisting the facts 
of the case in order to make drudgery and 
unskilled labor economically feasible as a way 
of life,” Curtis writes. “We ignore the new 
jobs that a new age has created, and we con- 
centrate angrily, wistfully, confusedly on 
the jobs at the lower end of the hiring scale 
that are being eliminated.” 

The Missouri legislator dismisses emer- 
gency relief programs, extended unemploy- 
ment benefits, work practice freezes, and 
split-the-jobs hour shortening as either use- 
less or short-lived remedies. 

Instead we need to improve our informa- 
tion on unemployment and job skills, im- 
prove our schools and update curricula, over- 
haul tax laws to assist rather than hinder 
job adjustment, eliminate deterrents to bus- 
iness efforts to restrain its own workers and 
step up inducements to business investment, 
he asserts. 

Curtis cites a number of blind tax laws 
which he claims obstruct the upgrading of 
our labor force. 

The law permits individuals to deduct 
from taxable income the costs of improving 
skills in an existing job but not those in- 
curred to qualify for a new and better one. 

Property taxes are so drawn that they cut 
down on labor mobility. 

Except under the new Manpower and Area 
Redevelopment Act, if a person without a 
job enters a training school, he becomes in- 
eligible for unemployment insurance or the 
the equivalent. Curtis contends he should 
be denied jobless payments if he refuses to 
attend school. 

Despite recent improvement, depreciation 
tax writeoff chedules still are geared to rather 
than obsolescence and consequently hold 
back economic progress. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 29, 1962] 
PEOPLE AT WORK—Jogs: Too MANY SQUARE 
PEGS? 
(By Ed Townsend) 
New York.—"We have a serious problem 
on our hands. We have jobs going begging 


and we have people unemployed who would 
like to work.” 
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Representative THOMAS B. CURTIS of Mis- 
souri, senior Republican in the House and 
a member of the House-Senate Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, makes this statement in 
a book, “Eighty-seven Million Jobs,” pub- 
lished this past week by Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce—the result of 2 years of late evening 
consideration of a national problem that 
could become a national crisis. 

The book is provocative; it will be de- 
bated widely in the weeks ahead. What it 
outlines as “a constructive solution to un- 
employment” will find support in some 
quarters, will be scoffed at or challenged in 
others. Nevertheless, the book is important. 
It focuses new and needed attention on the 
basis of problems too often considered only 
in terms of statistics. 

Unemployment persists at a level of about 
5 percent of the civilian labor force. Meth- 
ods of counting the jobless differ. Unions 
contend that the Government's figures are 
too conservative—that if allowances are 
made for those working only part time, the 
number idle would be about 6 million and 
the percentage around 7 percent. Whichever 
is right, there is almost universal agreement 
that the total is much too high. 

Moreover, long-term unemployment—the 
kind that really hurts—has been increasing 
steadily in recent years. Today there are 
more than 500,000 men or women who have 
been jobless more than 26 weeks and nearly 
1 million who haye been off jobs for more 
than 15 weeks. 

Conservatively, there is a large pool of 
nearly 4 million men and women anxious 
to go to work, according to Mr. Curtis, while 
hundreds of thousands of jobs remain un- 
filled because properly trained workers can- 
not be found, 

The problem, he says, is one of imbalances. 

“Many employers, knowing the workers 
they need are not available, do not even 
bother to advertise for them,” Mr. Curtis 
said in a recent discussion of the problem. 
The openings are for skilled workers, usually 
for specialists. The jobseekers—the unem- 
ployed in today's labor market—are largely 
unskilled or semiskilled. 

For instance, 900,000 more persons could 
be employed in the field of health services 
alone if they were available, according to 
Mr. CurTis. Many parts of the country are 
3 short of teachers and other 

l personnel. In many cities, it is al- 
ee impossible to find competent, fully 
qualified secretaries. 

Moreover, according to a survey by the 
Missouri there is a severe 
shortage of automobile mechanics, tailors, 
sales clerks, shoe repairers, office workers, 
social and welfare workers, scientific and 
technical workers, and other classifications of 
white-collar and subprofessional workers— 
shortages that can be found even in areas 
with long and persistent unemployment. 

However, a jobless coalminer or steelworker 
cannot be fitted easily into any of the short- 
age jobs. Usually, they lack the basic edu- 
cation and background necessary for retrain- 
ing. Too often they are not adaptable. And 
many of them are reluctant about making a 
new start in an entirely different field of 
employment. 

“Too many people simply don't want to 
train for the Jobs that are available,” Mr. 
Curtis comments, adding, “There is no magic 

cure-all for our problems, but * * we must 
launch a vast program to upgrade the skills 
of our people so that they can fill the many 
new jobs being created in our highly devel- 
oped and increasingly service-oriented society 
and leave their old jobs to be filled by others, 
2 today’s unemployed with their lesser 

This would mean training and retraining 
programs on a greatly expanded basis—and 
with attention to developing needs. There 
is entirely too much stress now on training 
and vocational programs directed toward 
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skills little needed now or becoming obsolete, 
says Mr. Curtis. There is entirely too much 

in terms of today or the past, too 
little in the new and challenging terms of 
tomorrow, he adds. 

“The technique of matching idle workers 
with unfilled jobs is in its infancy. So too, 
is our system of training and retraining 
Americans to fill the jobs that must be filled 
in the future if, as a nation, we are to realize 
our economic potential,” Representative 
Curtis states. 

The need is for a broad reshuffiing to up- 
grade workers “energetic and ambitious 
enough to try to improve skills or educa- 
tion.” Today's big waste is the underde- 
veloped worker. Today's wrong technique is 
to try to train the untrainable—or to pass 
over him as untrainable. The answer, as 
Mr. Conris sees it, is not to try to retrain the 
possessor of the lowest skill for newly emerg- 
ing skilled jobs but to engage in a sweeping 
retraining program upgrading workers all 
along the line. 

It's not an easy program. It takes con- 
siderable cooperation all along the line, from 
workers and their unions, companies, and 
governments at all levels. It’s only part of 
a solution. But it’s a step that can be taken 
in a “free enterprise approach to our prob- 
lems,” according to the Congressman. , 


NEWSLETTER Book ReEview—"“87 MILLION 
Joss,” BY REPRESENTATIVE TOM CURTIS 

Representative Tom Curtis, Republican, of 
Missouri, in a new book, “87 Million Jobs: 
A Dynamic Program To End Unemployment,” 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $1.95) offers Repub- 
licans a fresh and exciting economic program 
that stands in sharp contrast to the tired- 
out economic thinking of the Democratic 
Party. The St. Louls Congressman persua- 
sively disposes of the depression-era idea 
that more Federal spending can create jobs, 
prosperity, and economic growth. 

Curtis, who is the senior House Repub- 
lican on the Joint Economic Committee and 
a ranking member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, points out that as many jobs 
are going begging today as there are people 
out fo work; that the problem of providing 
jobs for our unemployed essentially is one 
of eliminating labor market dislocations, and 
that our people must be trained to fill the 
new, more demanding jobs opening up in 
our society. 

This requires, he says, & vast public and 
private cooperative effort to upgrade worker 
skills, as well as more effective efforts to 
encourage worker mobility and to stimulate 
greater savings and investment, upon which 
job creation depends. It is an exciting book, 
and Republicans can be proud that one of 
their own has come up with new answers to 
some of our most troublesome and persistent 
economic problems.—Representative WIL- 
LIAM B. WIDNALL, Republican, of New Jersey. 


[From the Kiplinger Washington Letter, 
Sept, 22, 1962] 

Unemployment cannot be solved by any 
massive Government programs. That's the 
gist of a new book by Representative Tom 
Curtts, of Missouri, a Republican. He says 
the solution lies in business and local action 
to train workers, improve education to fit 
the unemployed for thousands of unfilled 
jobs. Also tax changes to stimulate invest- 
ment. A point of view, of course, but 
thought-provoking and worth reading. The 
title: “87 Million Jobs,” published by Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. Your local bookstore can 
get it. 


e the New Tork Herald Tribune, Sept. 
28, 1962] 
Lack or SKILLS Is HELD KEY TO UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 
“The crux of the so-called unemployment 
problem is not the lack of jobs, but the lack 
of skills to fill available jobs.” 
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This is the thesis on which Representative 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, 
has written “87 Million Jobs,” a book pub- 
lished today by Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

The title alludes to the fact that by 1970 
the American labor force will number 87 
million. The subtitle, “A Dynamic Program 
To End Unemployment,” serves to introduce 
Congressman Curtis’ plan for upgrading the 
work force to fill the higher skilled jobs 
which he says are going begging today. 

His multidimensional plan calls for a na- 
tionwide survey of the skills of the future 
and a national clearinghouse to classify these 
job opportunities and to disseminate infor- 
mation about them to schools and private 
employers. 

On the Federal level, Representative Curtis 
wants the unemployment insurance system 
revamped to give benefits to unemployed 
workers who train for new skills and deny 
benefits to those who refuse to start learning 
a new skill. He also wants tax regulations 
relaxed to encourage persons to upgrade their 
skills or to move to areas where employment 
is available. 

Rather than spend Federal money to create 
jobs to fit available skills, the Government 
should encourage private business to ex- 
pand and thereby produce more jobs by 
granting more realistic and more up-to-date 
depreciation allowances, the Congressman 
contends. 


[From Roll Call, Oct. 3, 1962] 

BOOK REeview—Horse-anD-Buccr Economics 
A DRAG ON EMPLOYMENT PROGRESS 
(Curtis, Representative Tom. “87 Million 

Jobs: A Dynamic Program To End Unem- 

ployment.” New York: Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce, 1962. $195; Reviewed by Hon. 

Prescott BusH, U.S. Senator from Con- 

necticut) 

Congressman THOmas B. Curtis has writ- 
ten a thought-provoking and penetrating 
book about a subject close to the hearts of all 
Americans—their jobs. 

A Missouri Republican from St. Louis 
County, Congressman Curtis, is well- 
equipped for the task by reason of his keen 
and searching intelligence and his long 
experience as the senior House member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, on which 
we serve together, as well as a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The book appears at a particularly appro- 
priate time. Unemployment, which so far 
during 1962 has not fallen below 5.4 percent 
of the civilian labor force, actually rose 
sharply in August to 5.8 percent. Particu- 
larly disturbing is the fact that this increase 
occurred at or near the top of the business 
cycle. Since the end of World War II, each 
recession has left us with a higher level of 
unemployment. Clearly, we are a long way 
from solving our unemployment problem. 

Congressman Curtis offers a fresh and 
penetrating analysis of how to eliminate this 
persistent, hard-core unemployment. He 
rejects the widely and often uncritically held 
dogma that we can do it by creating jobs for 
the unemployed through more and more 
Federal Government spending. Indeed, in- 
stead of finding a solution in Federal spend- 
ing and “depression economic.” CURTIS be- 
lieves these nostrums aggravate and prolong 
our unemployment problem. 

The central point of Congressman CURTIS 
book is that in order to eliminate unemploy- 
ment we must wake up to the fact that we 
are living in a dynamic and changing econ- 
omy in which as many jobs, both actual and 
potential, are going begging as there are 
people out of work. He sees the solution to 
the unemployment problem in a shift of 
emphasis and attention from self-defeating 
attempts to increase the demand for obso- 
lete skills to the urgent and more rewarding 
task of filling our job vacancies. 

In a dynamic economy, characterized by 
swift technological advances, Congressman 
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Curtis points out that jobs are constantly 
being eliminated. But while jobs are being 
eliminated, new jobs are opening up. He 
offers striking evidence of this in the shift 
in employment in recent years from produc- 
tion to service-type, professional, managerial 
and highly skilled jobs. 

Congressman Curtis makes clear that this 
trend is certain to continue in the future. 
If we ignore it or if we seek to correct unem- 
ployment through the application of horse- 
and-buggy economics, we run the grave risk 
of holding back our economic growth and 
progress. When the Government seeks to 
create jobs artificially at skill levels that are 
no longer in demand, it hampers efforts to 
find a genuine and lasting solution. Con- 
gressman Curtis points out that unfilled jobs 
hold back our economic growth as much as 
unemployment. : 

Our inability to fill our job vacancies and 
to put our unemployed workers back on the 
job is not, Co an Curtis believes, 
because of inadequate demand in the econ- 
omy. Rather, it is caused by dislocations in 
the labor market. Very frequently, the un- 
employed person either does not have the 
skills to fill the job vacancies or he does not 
live in, or is not willing to move to, an area 
where jobs are available. 

Co: Curtis persuasively argues 
for a vast national public and private pro- 
gram to upgrade the skills, training and edu- 
cation of our people so they can meet the 
job needs of our modern society. As en- 
visioned by Congressman CURTIS, persons 
high up on the skill ladder move into the 
new and demanding jobs and thus open up 
positions which can be filled by persons be- 
low them on the skill ladder, and so on down 
the line. He also advocates measures which 
would encourage greater worker mobility as 
well as increase inducements to save and 
invest, which are essential if we are to 
accumulate the capital required to create 
jobs. 

In recent years the search for a solution 
to the problem of unemployment has re- 
sembled a cat chasing its own tail—a lot of 
action but no real progress. Congressman 
Curtis, who probably more than any other 
man in Congress has devoted his time and 
thought to this problem, is due our thanks 
for introducing a new and penetrating out- 
look to what had become a stale and unre- 
warding search for an answer to the serious 
human problem of unemployment. 


[Prom the Washington Daily News, Sept. 28, 
1962] 


CURTIS OUTLINES JOB PLAN 
(By Robert Dietsch) 

A leading Republican Congressman today 
outlined a program to upgrade unskilled 
and semiskilled workers to enable them to 
fill “the millions of jobs going begging in 
America today.” r 

In a 126-page book, Representative THOMAS 
B. Curtis, of Missouri, suggests new tax 
devices, a national clearinghouse to report 
on job needs, wider training in schools, bet- 
ter training programs by employers and 
changes in the Federal unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

But his accent is always on upgrading 
workers through private channels. 

“I do not rule out government which at all 
levels has an important role to play in a 
Well-designed program of job escalation,” 
Representative Curtis writes in his book, 
“87 Million Jobs; a Dynamic Program.” 

“But Government spending, pump-prim- 
ing, does not equip a single man with the 
skills required to take one of the many 
new jobs created by our advancing tech- 
nology. It can buy time, but only individual 
training or retraining can buy any real guar- 
antee of real work and real income.” 

At another point, Representative CURTIS, 
& member of the Ways and Means and the 
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Joint Economic Committee, said, “we hear 
little about the important successes in job 
upgrading being scored by individual busi- 
ness firms * * * not all of them can do as 
well as International Business Machines 
which retrains 100,000 workers each year. 

But a number of companies are doing a 
fairly good job and could do much more un- 
der appropriate tax incentives and other 
government policies.” 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Sept. 29-30, 1962] 
CURTIS CALLS For FRESH LOOK AT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Reviewed by Patrick J. Buchanan) 

"Eighty-seven Million Jobs,” by Repre- 
senative THOMAS B. Curtis (Duell, Sloan 
Pearce). Today as thousands of coal haulers 
and ditchdiggers are unemployed, news- 
papers advertise for operators of coaldig- 
gers and trenchers. As millions of Americans 
sit idle, millions of skilled jobs go begging. 

The Federal Government is using anti- 
quated solutions bred by depression unem- 
ployed to solve the postwar problem of tech- 
nological change. Taxpayers’ dollars for 
public works are keeping drudgery and un- 
skilled labor feasible as a way of life. 

This is the Congressman's thesis and he 
occupies the dugout with that team of econ- 
omists which argues that increased invest- 
ment capital—not the hiking of aggregate 
demand by Federal handouts—is the key 
to full employment. If left alone, the dy- 
namic American economy will create new 
jobs as it makes the old ones obsolete. 

With tax incentives, Government should 
induce local business and schools to retrain 
workers for the skilled jobs that are open- 
ing, should reward plant modernization, and 
grant the newly qualified laborer easy access 
to areas where his talents can be employed. 

Today the Government taxes every worker 
to provide a few with artificially created jobs, 
rather than encouraging the upgrading of 
skills to enable them to take on better jobs 
with a real future. Government seeks to 
bury the ugly visage of unemployment in a 
landslide of dollars that unearths the equally 
repulsive ogre of inflation. 

To Mr. Cunris, this is our crime against 
the future and a hoodwinking of workers, 
using Federal boodle to buy their votes and 
keep them toiling in fruitless vineyards. 

Co: CurTIS calls for a fresh look 
at unemployment and urged a single con- 
gressional study committee and a modern 
evaluation as election nears. 

Chief shortcoming in the piece is his tend- 
ency to and oversimplify the 

ents of a formidable economic school 
of thought entrenched in “Swampoodle and 
Foggy Bottom.” 

Not a bulging text of charts and graphs, 
but a commonsense study by a principal 
actor who has stepped offstage to watch the 
huge cast of players, who, for all their elo- 
quent soliloquies, seem to be moving to a 
curtain call that will find every American 
a ward of the state and an apostle of the 
status quo. 

If today’s notions prevailed years ago, he 
argues, men would be working on “cat whis- 
kers” for crystal sets. 

Cogent and clear, the work sides with 
that minority that steadfastly refuses to burn 
incense at the altar of John Maynard 
Keynes. 

Opposition is anticipated from Washing- 
ton deskmen and union leaders whose own 
future is tied to keeping telegraphers, 
farmers, and coal miners tapping obsolete 
keyboards, producing grain for government 
bins and loading 16 tons. 

But these voices are familiar to Mr. Curtis. 


Curtis Book ON MANPOWER GETS A PLUG 


When the committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to advise on manpower re- 
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training had its first meeting a couple of 
weeks back, a new book by a Republican 
Member of Congress got special billing. 

The book, “87 Million Jobs,” by Represent- 
ative Tom Curtis, of Missouri, stems from a 
GOP study of unemployment headed by Cur- 
Tis earlier this year. Prof. Eli Ginzberg, of 
Columbia University, committee chairman, 
brought a copy to the first work session. 

Labor Department officials have obtained 
a batch of copies for their use, though in 
the book Curtis takes some lusty swings at 
Democrats. 


[From the Washington Post] 
CHANGING TIMES DEPARTMENT 


Back in 1945, when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A, Wallace was hooted 
and derided for writing a book called "60 
Million Jobs." It was a pipedream, they said, 

The other day a highly respected Repub- 
lican Congressman from Missouri, Repre- 
sentative Tom Curtis, published a book with 
the title “87 Million Jobs.“ And nobody let 
out a peep. Not, at least, at Curtis’ theme 
that with “a dynamic program to end un- 
employment” the 87-million figure will be 
reached. 

Current employment is just short of 67 
million. 


[From Republican Report, October 1962] 
Curtis Book Proposes 87 MILLION EMPLOYED 


When an important Congressman writes a 
serious treatise on the economics of unem- 
ployment without benefit of “ghosts” it is 
news. When that book proposes to employ 
a working force of 87 million people while 
at the same time reducing unemployment 
to an insignificant problem it represents 
news which merits serious consideration. 
Such a treatise has been written by Congress- 
man Tom Curtis, Republican, of Missouri. 
“Eighty-seven Million Jobs: A Dynamic Pro- 
gram To End Unemployment” has just been 
8 by Duell, Sloan & Pearce of New 

ork. 

Curtis, who is neither an economist nor 
an academician, has written a book which 
has merited prefaces by three distinguished 
economists and scholars. The problem of 
unemployment as he sees it, is not that jobs 
are unavailable for these millions of work- 
ers, but rather that many of these workers 
are unsuited and untrained for the jobs that 
the technological revolution continues to 
create. He points out that newspaper ad- 
vertisements for technically skilled workers 
usually balance those from people who seek 
employment. From this premise, he argues 
that those who are active in the 
American economy must investigate the field 
of job retraining. Such efforts must encom- 
pass changes in our educational system to 
aid our manufacturing and labor interests in 
bringing about such escalation. Further- 
more, tax laws must be redrawn to encourage 
the use of modern machinery to keep the 
process of automation going so as to provide 
jobs for those who have retrained to perform 
them. 

REPRESENTATIVE TOM CURTIS 

Curtis, who is one of the most respected 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
has achieved national recognition as a mem- 
ber of both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Joint Economic Committee. He 
holds degrees from Dartmouth and the 
Washington University Law School and was 
elected to Congress in 1950. 

In commenting on the book, W. Allen 
Wallis, dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago and president- 
elect of the University of Rochester, said in 
a preface: “He is a conservative, not in the 
sense of seeking to preserve the status quo or 
protect vested interests but—quite the con- 
trary—in the sense that he seeks to conserve 
the forces of progress.” 
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From the Troy (N. T.) Times Record, 
Oct. 10, 1962] 


SQUARE PEGS 


It is impossible to gain agreement on how 
many unemployed we have. Government 
figures put the total just under 5 million or 
more than 5 percent of the work force. 
Union economists say it is closer to 6 million 
or about 7 percent. But all agree that the 
Teal problem is the great number of long- 
term unemployed, those who for one reason 
or another are presently unemployable. 

Unions think they have an answer in the 
35-hour week. This might only make the 
matter worse. A more sensible solution may 
be that offered by Missouri Congressman 
Tuomas B. Curtis, who calls for a revision 
in our thinking about worker retraining. 

In his book “87 Million Jobs,” Congressman 
Curtis says 900,000 people could find work 
in the health services if they were trained 
and available. Teachers and school person- 
nel, competent secretaries, mechanics, tailors, 
shoe repairmen, social workers, and sales 
clerks are just a few other categories in which 
the Congressman said there are many open- 
ings, even in areas with the most persistent 
unemployment. 

How to solve the problem? Rather than 
take unemployed coal miners or steelworkers 
and enroll them in courses for which 
they have neither the ability nor the deter- 
mination, Congressman Curtis calls for a 
reshuffling of the training system. Rather 


upgrade workers all along the production 
line. The solution may be open to argu- 
ment but the Nation has too many square 
pegs to reject it without serious study. 


[From the Advance magazine] 
BETTER Joss FOR More Americans: A DY- 
NAMIC PROGRAM To END UNEMPLOYMENT 


(By Representative Tom B. CURTIS) 


Our dynamic economy has created a de- 
mand for so many skills of so many new and 
different sorts that we have, in amazing fact, 
developed large labor shortages. This is the 
crux of the so-called unemployment prob- 
lem; not the lack of jobs, but the lack of 
skills to fill available jobs. This is the grow- 
ing pain of our economy—it is not the fatal 
sickness of a sick economy, as those who see 
only the “Job wanted“ but never the “help 
wanted” columns of our papers so often say. 

Most of the unfilled job requirements are 
known only in general terms, however. 

THE NEEDS 

We need many more engineers, in old as 
well as altogether new fields. We need more 
doctors, more nurses, More garage mechanics, 
more lab technicians, more scientists, of all 
sorts, more teachers with more and varied 
training, more salesmen with genuine tech- 
nical expertise about their complex products, 
more management technicians, more com- 
puter poerators, more computer designers, 
more computer ers, more highly 
skilled production workers. More, more and 
still more, as each new wave of skills breeds 
the machines and the services that demand 
ever more skills and creates ever more jobs in 
new fields. 

Newspapers are filled with advertising for 
needed skills. Many employers no longer 
use such columns because their experience 
has shown that the necessary skills simply 
are not available. In such cases they under- 
take to train people to fill these jobs. 

What is more, the skill requirements of our 
dynamic economy are snowballing. The De- 
partment of Labor recently estimated that 
about 5,000 new job titles will be added to its 
dictionary of occupational titles in the dec- 
ade of the sixties. During the same period 
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some 8 to 10 percent of current job titles 
will become obsolete. 

Since technological growth and heads-up, 
innovating management create a demand for 
more jobs than they make obsolete, our basic 
task as a nation is to find the ways to meet 
such a demand, 

The cost, surprisingly in the age of so 
much Federal spending, is bound to be rela- 
tively low and in a sense self-liquidating. 
Work at higher skills obviously pays more, 
which enlarges the tax base, other things be- 
ing equal. Also, success in this endeavor will 
reduce the incentive for featherbedding, 
which fear of technological unemployment 
frequently generates. The resulting greater 
productivity will also serve to expand the tax 
base. Then, billions now spent in all man- 
ner of Government programs to conceal un- 
employment in the fog of inflation could be 
saved and Federal taxes accordingly cut to 
the bone. 

THE CONCEPT 

A successful attack on unemployment even 
gives great promise of increasing a general 
understanding of the role of government in 
our society. Government is ancillary, a 
handmaiden of the private sector. Govern- 
ment is not a copartner of the people. It is 
their servant, and government jobs are cre- 
ated only when individuals in their private 
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sistance. This, and not the state concept of 
government as & big spender, should guide us 
in the era ahead. 

Of all the things that Government might 
be tempted to do in finding answers to job 
problems, the most necessary first step is to 
satisfy requirements for relevant information 
about emerging skill requirements as well as 
about the pattern of unneeded skills. We 
must upgrade skills across the land, but “up- 
grade for what?” 

1. Urgently necessary are answers based on 
an analytical, nationwide study of the skills 
of the future, emerging skills of the present, 
and obsolescent skills of the past. Such an- 
swers are needed, negatively, lest we retrain 
men, as we are unfortunately doing today 
in some instances, for outmoded or unneeded 
skills, and, affirmatively, to steer our efforts 
in the right direction on a time basis. 

2. To this end, there should be established 
a national clearinghouse for the classifica- 
tion of these skills and their needs on a geo- 
graphic basis. At present, a limited amount 
of work is being done in this area by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U.S, Em- 
ployment Service. But these agencies over- 
lap a good deal, and their operations do not 
synchronize well with large segments of pri- 
vate activity bearing on the subject. 

3. The clearinghouse system should aim to 
present, on a timely and coordinated basis, 
all relevant public and private information, 
bearing mainly on skill requirements in rela- 
tion to existing and near-term supplies of 
trained manpower. This information should 
be suitably classified as to all levels of re- 
muneration by skill categories, length of re- 
training periods for typical upgrading situa- 
tions, and the like. Coordination with 
vocational and other educational institutions 
would be necessary in order that the various 
interrelated activities be reflected in the 
clearinghouse’s reports and analyses. 

4. Such information, moreover, should be 
systematically used by the country’s Armed 
Forces, especially in connection with their 
work in vocational guidance, since these 
services occupy a strategic position in rela- 
tion to job escalation and career planning 
for many young people. 

5. The clearinghouse system and coopera- 
tive work by many local groups in connec- 
tion with it should play a constructive role 
also in education. The point is worth 
stressing, since the country’s incraesing em- 
phasis on rapid technological improvement 
has vast implications for educational policy. 
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6. Primarily, we should pay relatively less 
attention to old-fashioned narrow training, 
and place more emphasis in the schools on 
fundamental subjects. For it is the basic 
subjects which provide the future working 
population with a strong springboard to 
sound skill in youth plus improvement and 
occupational flexibility after they have 
entered the labor force. Much of this is 
known, of course. What a skill clearing- 
house system could do in particular would 
be to create a framework within which citi- 
zens could more actively cooperate with 
school authorities in weeding out obsolete 
courses and programs and in helping to ex- 
pedite the upgrading of teachers. 

A clearinghouse system could also exert 
pressure on behalf of school administrators 
who now might lack strong local support 
for reforms. For instance, in a great num- 
ber of vocational schools, or the vocational 
departments of regular schools, stu- 
dents needing discipline are dumped into, 
say, the machine shop course. This simply 
disrupts the course, and class effectiveness 
suffers badly as a result. 

Why should disciplinary requirements and 
methods curtail necessary skill development? 

7. At the college level, including both the 
2-year junior college and the regular under- 
graduate institutions, upgrading of curricu- 
lums and instruction also seems to be neces- 
sary in many cases if the Nation is to achieve 
a maximum pace of job escalation in techni- 
cal and professional work. College officials, to 
be sure, are doing more than before in an 
effort to improve effectiveness. A function- 
ing skill clearinghouse system could con- 
structively enhance their work. 

STRENGTHENING COLLEGES 


Especially worthy of study and close at- 
tention is the tendency to lengthen college 
programs in many States, ostensibly to im- 
prove the student product. Educational his- 
tory shows that the usual result is little 
more than course proliferation, with many 
low-quality offerings remaining in curricu- 
lums instead of being displaced by more sub- 
stantial and useful ones. With a good clear- 
inghouse system, responsible local pressure 
can be brought to bear in support of those 
educators who are fighting within their insti- 
tutions for stronger courses that genuinely 
challenge students coming from improved 
high schools. This work is important and 
by it nature needs to be done chiefly at the 
local level. Today’s needs for well-educated 
people are such that a college degree is 
equivalent in im ce, and general need 
and availability, to the high school diploma 
of only a generation or so ago. 

The significance is well illustrated in a 
study prepared by Prof. Almarin Phillips, of 
the University of Virginia. He estimates that 
no less than 40 percent of the Increase in our 
total national production is associated with 
technological change. Professor Phillips adds 
significantly that this change is now more 
rapid, but not materially different from 
change in previous periods. The problems 
developed not so much from the changes as 
from the failure of business, labor, and gov- 
ernment to recognize them at their outset, 
when merely marginal corrections will suffice 
to keep skills and needs in step. 

THE LOCAL IMPERATIVE 


Such corrections, it should be emphasized, 
can be most effectively made, first of all, at 
the community level. The measure of their 
effectiveness, in fact, might well be the degree 
to which they prevent problems from ascend- 
ing the scale of complexity to the regional, 
State, or Federal levels. 

Where better, for instance, to spot and 
prepare solutions for technological changes 
than at the level of the community in which 
the changes first begin to affect individual 
employees and ements? Community 
educational institutions can be and must 
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be more sensitive to such changes. Man- 
agement, as it plans ahead, should be a 
partner in such community efforts—never 
excluded from them. The responsibility goes 
two ways, of course. Management must not 
exclude itself. 

For the community that fails in its re- 
sponse to these challenges, preferring to pass 
the buck to higher, distant levels of govern- 
ment, there is an obvious and terrible fate: 
dependency, loss of local pride and initia- 
tive, and, eventually, loss of citizens and a 
slow decline to blight. 

There are five broad areas in which action 
should be taken on the Federal level to re- 
move impediments to job escalation in the 
private sector of the economy. 


TAX REVISION 


As might be expected, revision of our tax 
laws must play an important part in this 
effort. As a member of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am acutely aware of the im- 
portance of tax policy for an effective nation- 
wide program of job escalation. It has been 
said with much truth that our tax laws are 
now all but blind on these matters. 

The five areas for action, with my specific 
recommendations in each area, as as follows: 

1. Tax laws, for instance, provide no per- 
sonal incentive for individuals 5 

retraining. Cases are covered our 
TE SS constantly showing how tax laws 
impede the very upgrading process that our 
country so badly needs to encourage. Note 
the following press account: 

“An Army captain got leave from his post 
as an artillery instructor to complete courses 
in psychology, public administration and 
history. Under an Army plan to encourage 
higher education of its personnel, he con- 
tinued to draw his regular pay, but he had 
to pay the added school expenses himself. 
The Internal Revenue Service, asked if the 
captain could deduct these outlays as an 
educational expense, said no. The law per- 
mits a deduction for costs of improving one’s 
skills in an existing job, but not for those 
incurred to qualify for a new post.” 

Clearly, this shows that our tax laws work 
precisely to impede—not help—job escala- 
tion, Many individuals who want to improve 
„„ know that they have to qualify for 
* * $ to get a better one. The tax laws 
should * * * elementary fact of life. Tax 
deductions * * * should be given to men 
and women who want to train for greater 
skill or competence. 

2. Another way in which our tax laws 
hinder employment is the area of geographic 
labor mobility. The tax laws were written 
when only a relatively small percentage of 
our people owned their own homes, and when 
few persons sought work far beyond rea- 
sonable commuting distance from their nor- 
mal place of residence. Today, however, it 
makes no sense to have our tax laws con- 
tinue to regard a man's legal residence“ for 
tax purposes as the place where he works, for 
today nearly 70 percent of our people own 
their own homes and are not going to pull 
up family stakes just to enable the bread- 
winner to accept a challenging but perhaps 
temporary job 200 miles away. Why should 
shortages of skills exist in sections of our 
country when men are prepared to work 
there temporarily if they are not penalized 
taxwise? The acceptance of such employ- 
ment should not require that the workers 
relocate their entire family near the job site 
in such cases. 

NEEDED: REALISM 

A realistic program for job escalation, 
therefore, would call for more realistic tax 
regulations defining “place of residence” as 
the “tax home” of those workers temporarily 
engaged in an occupation in another part 
of the country. 

Together, these two tax reforms could do 
rich directly to stimulate the more rapid 
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skill development and job mobility that is 
necessary for the smooth performance of our 
dynamic economy. 

3. The Nation’s unemployment insurance 
system also has a great potential as a vehicle 
for promoting the upgrading of our labor 
force. This system is paid for by private 
employers but administered by the States, 
with some participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It has achieved fairly good results 
in terms of providing stopgap financial as- 
sistance to men out of work, tiding them 
over the cyclical downswings. But little has 
been made of the system with respect to the 
challenge of upgrading the skills of the labor 
force. 

There is a simple key to the needed reform 
of our unemployment compensation system 
as far as job escalation is concerned. It is 
found by answering this question: How is 
an unemployed person treated at present if 
he enrolls in a training school to learn a new 
or better skill? The answer is that he is 
removed from the unemployment rolls, and 
thus becomes ineligible for unemployment 
insurance benefits, in 40 of the 50 States. 

This is precisely the opposite of the policy 
that is called for. An unemployed person 
should be removed from the unemployment 
rolis if he cannot get a job in his obsolete 
skill and he refuses to start learning a skill 
that is in demand. 

State legislation, therefore, should permit 
those engaged in training and retraining 
programs to continue to receive unemploy- 
ment benefits up to normal amounts and 
limits, as is currently the case in only 18 
of our 50 States and the District of Columbia. 


EMPLOYER BENEFITS 


Moreover, there is a potential for job 
escalation in the broadening of merit rating 
in unemployment payments. The cost of 
unemployment insurance to individual em- 
ployers varies with the employment record 
of the firm. In other words, companies ex- 
periencing heavy unemployment pay more 
than those with a record of little unemploy- 
ment. 

There is no incentive stemming directly 
from the operation of the unemployment 
insurance system to provide retraining for 
unemployed personnel. An unemployed 
worker who may be undergoing company- 
sponsored retraining is still classified as un- 
employed, and the firm’s merit rating suffers 
accordingly, Surely this makes little sense 
in view of the great need for increasing re- 
training opportunities. 

States should broaden merit rating con- 
cepts to include on-the-job retraining, to 
the end that the employer is not penalized 
for extending this opportunity to his work- 
ers. This would be another step in the di- 
rection of rapid job escalation. 

4. In our rapidly growing economy, ma- 
chinery becomes obsolete befor? it wears 
out. This is the reality of our technological 
advancement. Do our tax laws reflect this 
reality? Not at all. We find, on an exami- 
nation of the situation, that our tax laws 
are geared to the old economics of wear, not 
of obsolescence. Such tax machinery simply 
does not mesh with modern industrial re- 
quirements. 

In spite of the long-needed recent revision 
of depreciation schedules, the problem re- 
mains. We do not yet know whether these 
new schedules will be responsive to the needs 
of the economy. Depreciation schedules 
must be kept up to date continually to re- 
flect the economic reality of useful life. 

It takes more investment money to buy 
machinery when it becomes obsolescent long 
before it wears out. For the sake of progress, 
therefore, one would think that our tax laws 
would encourage such investment. Yet cut- 
ting off such investment is precisely what 
our tax laws do. The lag in depreciation al- 
lowances is now estimated to be some $4 to 
$6 billion behind replacement needs. Our 
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economic progress is obviously slowed down 
when a third of our industrial plant is ob- 
solete, as it is today. 

Our tax laws must permit more realistic 
depreciation allowances. We need this not 
only for the sake of more and better jobs 
in the United States, but also to keep the 
American economy competitive internation- 
ally and to impart strength to the dollar as a 
world currency. Today, for example, Britain 
allows more than 40 percent depreciation on 
new machinery in the year of acquisition. 
Germany permits a writeoff of 25 percent for 
the first year and about 58 percent of the cost 
in the first 3 years. France does even bet- 
ter. We do only a fraction as well. 

DEPRECIATION MODERNIZATION 


There are four overriding reasons why we 
must modernize tax legislation bearing on 
depreciation. First, we will experience an 
increase in the annual additions to our labor 
force in the next decade. Some 3 million 
new workers will be wanting productive 
jobs. Second, the investment cost per job— 
the amount required to create a new posi- 
tion—is rising, and is now between $20,000 
and $25,000 per man. Third, there is a high 
investment cost in generating new products. 
Sensational as it is in fact, the pace of 
new product development is little known. 
Actually, about 30 percent of the goods on 
the market today were not there only 5 years 
ago. Finally, our tax legislation respecting 
depreciation needs modernization to assure 
that the American economy remains up to 
date as compared with rival trading nations, 
especially in Europe. 

The needed tax legislation should be in the 
form of generally applicable rates, known in 
advance to business management so that it 
can make the right kind of long-range in- 
vestment plans. A system lodging discre- 
tionary authority with the Government, ad- 
justing depreciation rates or tax credits, in 
terms of untested theoretical considera- 
tions—such as President Kennedy proposed 
shortly after assuming office—simply will not 
do the job. 

5. Sound employment legislation also de- 
mands a well-ordered operation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. At present, this 
is lacking. There is overlapping jurisdic- 
tion among congressional committees deal- 
ing with employment. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the way the subject of automation is 
handled in the House of Representatives. It 
is dealt with by the Education and Labor 
Committee, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Joint Economic Committee. Knowledge 
remains uncoordinated, and one committee 
usually acts without knowing very much 
about the experience of the other committees. 

In this connection, I welcome the endorse- 
ment of the House Republican policy com- 
mittee, for my proposal to establish a new 
coordinating committee. This would be a 
standing committee on employment, com- 
posed of members from each of the four com- 
mittees mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. Such a standing committee could 
recommend positive policies in the area of 
employment, cooperate with State legisla- 
tures and city councils throughout the coun- 
try, and analyze executive branch activities 
in the economic field. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 


With faith in ourselves, and perseverance 
in job escalation without federalization, we 
can succeed in attaining a future of full 
employment. We can do so while strength- 
ening our freedom, not through decisions 
which trickle down from an apex of author- 
ity in Washington but from actions originat- 
ing in the broad base of the pyramid of 
America’s economic and political strength— 
in the heart and soul of a strong and free 
people. 
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What Every Candidate Should Know—By 
James A. Michener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and pride that I submit 
for the Recorp the following article pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 23, 1962, dedicated to our “adopted” 
son of Hawaii, James A. Michener, for his 
untiring efforts to see his dream become 
a reality—the admission of the 50th 
State of our Nation. 

Jim was born in New York City in 
1907 and spent his childhood in Doyles- 
town, Pa. In his early youth he knew 
poverty and despair and at age 14 left 
home to “bum” his way cross country. 
The years that followed doing various 
jobs and human experiences were an 
important part of his early education. 
From these circumstances he chose more 
formal education and entered Swarth- 
more College in the honors course. After 
some postgraduate years of “teaching 
others how to teach” he became asso- 
ciate editor of a publishing firm. 

During World War II he served with 
the U.S. Navy in the Solomon Islands. 
From this wartime experience came his 
famous book, “Tales of the South Pa- 
cific’—Pulitzer Prize, 1947—-which was 
later adapted into a Broadway musical. 

There followed “Fires of Spring,” “The 
Voice of Asia,” The Bridges of Toko-ri,” 
“Sayonara,” “The Floating World,” “The 
Bridge of Andau,” and a tribute to our 
island paradise—‘Hawaii.” 


Mr. Speaker, Hawaii is not just a lit- 
erary interest to Jim Michener—it was 
his home. During his years in our island 
he was an active participant in many 
civic affairs. His belief in good govern- 
ment, honest and free from political 
domination, is truly a legend among the 
many of us who know him, 

The article is as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times magazine, Sept. 
23, 1962] 
Wuat Every New CANDIDATE SHOULD KNOW 
(By James A. Michener): 


(Norx.— A first-timer in the political lists 
(who thought he knew something about it 
all) reports on the shocks, crises, self-revela- 
tions—and fun—he is encountering.) 

For 10 years I taught American govern- 
ment and for 10 years after that I helped 
write textbooks on politics, so I was not 
exactly a novice when one of the major 
parties asked me to run for Congress this 
year. 

On Saturday, February 17, I accepted the 
job and bright and early the following Mon- 
day morning I started punching doorbells. 
Since then, I haye been campaigning like a 
firetruck at least 5 days every week and 
usually 7. I try to hold three or four meet- 
ings a day and I have met with thousands 
of my constituents. 


James A, Michener, author, is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the Bucks- 
Lehigh County district of Pennsylvania. 
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I haye also come upon quite a few facts 
I have not known before. Right now, across 
America, several thousand men and women 
who are running for Congress, for Governor 
or for their State legislatures are also learn- 
ing these facts, which the layman—even an 
interested one such as I was—never learns. 

The incumbent has an overwhelming ad- 
vantage. If you have weak nerves, you'd bet- 
ter not try to unseat a well-entrenched Con- 
gressman, because our elections are rigged in 
favor of the man who is already in. He malls 
his letters free. You pay for yours. For 
him to send a piece of literature to each 
family in his district costs about $6,000, paid 
for by the taxpayer. You cough up your 
own $6,000, in cash. Of course, the sitting 
Congressman is not allowed to use this priv- 
ilege with respect to blatant electioneering 
propaganda, but he can get around this by 
flooding his district with “questionnaires,” 
many of whose “questions” do not pertain 
to legislation with which he is involved. 

He gets his phone calls, up to a very gen- 
erous limit, free. You pay for your own. 
Since modern-day campaigning uses the tele- 
phone more and more, his advantage is 
increased. 

He has at his command a staff of seven or 
elght secretaries and helpers, with a total 
yearly salary of around $45,000, paid for by 
the taxpayer. You find one girl and pay her 
yourself. 

He can use the Congressional Quarterly 
like a smalltown newspaper and build up 
reams of publicity. You must get yours the 
hard way. 

In a dozen other ways you find that the 
incumbent is protected, but worst of all is 
the fact that while you spend your own 
hard-earned cash to run your campaign, you 
must also pay taxes which enable him to 
run his, You pay for his mail, his secretaries, 
his telephone. You are subsidizing your own 
2 enemy, and sometimes it hurts like 

ell. 


Curiously, I would not change the system. 
The solidity and continuity of our form of 
government require that incumbents be pro- 
tected. It would not be in the national in- 
terest if a long-term, intelligent, effective 
Congresman could be easily thrown out of 
office; so even though weak-kneed, ineffective 
little men also find protection in our 


system, 
I still think it a good one, because the little 


men can be beaten. 

Any man who wins an election from an 
incumbent has won victory against almost 
insurmountable odds. I know. 

It is very difficult to finance a campaign. 
I knew this before I started, but I didn't 
know how difficult. The national election 
law limits a congressional candidate to 
spending not more than $5,000 of his own 
money in any one campaign. Since it costs 
not less than $30,000 to run an average race, 
and much more to make a first-class try, the 
candidate must somehow make up the differ- 
ence by every fundraising means he can 
invent. 

It is almost impossible to convince the 
average American that he should help pay 
for the political system which protects him, 
and even the best planned campaigns are run 
in a crisis atmosphere. The money isn't 
available—but you pray that somehow it will 
come in. You worry far more about money 
than about your opponent’s voting record. 

I got the tipoff on these sad facts when 
I ordered some campaign materials. Back 
came the letter: “We have learned through 
sad experience that we must demand our 
money in advance. And a deposit will not 
suffice, no mater how generous. You must 
pay in full, for we have found that campaign 
committees invariably wind up broke.” 

This is a ridiculous situation, but there 
seems no substitute for hand-to-mouth fi- 
nancing. I will even confess that the other 
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night, when I was presented with the latest 
batch of bills, I caught myself thinking, in 
spite of my high ideals about American poli- 
tics, “I wonder if Billie Sol Estes has a Penn- 
sylvania office?” 

Public indifference to politics is disheart- 
ening. On that snowy February morning 
when I started ringing doorbells, the first 
four families I visited said bluntly, “We 
never vote.” In my district there are about 
334,000 adults eligible to vote, but of these, 
92,000 do not even bother to register. Of the 
334,000, only 217,000 yoted in the Kennedy- 
Nixon election. 

A recent study at the University of Michi- 
gan shows that of 100 registered adults, only 
7 ever attend political meetings of any kind, 
only 4 have eyer given money to a campaign, 
only 3 have ever worked for a candidate, and 
only 2 actually serve as working members of 
any political party. 

The burden of running our Nation falls on 
the shoulders of an appallingly small number 
of people. As I campaign, month after 
month, I see these same people again and 
again. The others I never touch. 

Political in-fighting is even tougher than 
I thought. As a layman, I only vaguely 
realized that, for young, aggressive men, po- 
litical life can prove to be a well-paid, en- 
viable vocation. The only raw material re- 
quired is the ability to corral votes and, if 
one has served his party well during the 
winning years, he can look forward to some 
kind of minor job when he loses, People 
not connected with politics call this “taking 
care of the hacks,” but I am strongly in 
favor of it, providing the man is reasonably 
efficient, because people who have served the 
Nation must be kept alive. 

But because the rewards of politics can be 
great, the contest for those rewards is apt 
to be rather brutal, and only those deeply 


politics, the following things have happened: 
1. The leader of the opposition was pub- 
licly tried for taking bribes. Acquitted. 
2. An elected official of the opposition was 
tried in Federal court for masterminding a 
counterfeiting ring. Acquitted. 
3. The head of my party was publicly ac- 


“Good,” an experienced politician 


When word broke that I was going to run 
for Congress, the opposition served notice 
in the newspapers that they were going to 
fine-tooth comb every word I had ever writ- 
ten, and since I've published several million, 
they ought to winnow out some dillies. I 
have, thank heaven, always been against 
the recognition of Red China, in favor of 
strong anti-Communist measures, and very 
solid on the question of mother love. 

I want to make two comments about this 
savagery of politics, lest it frighten away po- 
tential candidates, especially those from the 
upper middle class, who tend to be squeam- 
ish about dirty linen in public. 
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First, your're crazy if you think the same 
thing doesn't go on in most other aspects 
of American life. The battle for preference 
on a university faculty is just as bitter, the 
fight for the vice presidency of a great cor- 
poration is just as tough. The difference is 
that the political skulduggery is carried on 
in public. 

Second, it’s fun. It’s part of our folk- 
Ways and it rarely hurts. As a writer, and 
as one who has been connected with the 
theater, I have grown to expect that what 
I do will be subjected to savage criticism. 
By and large, such criticism has been good 
for me. Only children and cowards shy 
away from words and situations that might 
hurt, 

There is no substitute for meeting voters 
face to face. Some laymen are appalled at 
the prospect of shaking hands day after day 
and attending one coffee hour after another. 
A friend recently said, “I think it’s degrad- 
ing for a man like you to go into a shop- 
ping center to ask people for their votes.” 
I replied that I could think of no substitute 
for this ancient tradition. 

For when a man, week after week, meets 
with his fellow men something happens to 
him. A certain arrogance is knocked out of 
him. Some of the dross in his system is 
burned away. He comes to know what he 
deeply believes. He identifies those few po- 
sitions from which nothing on earth could 
dislodge him, and he abandons others that 
he possibly had stumbled into without prop- 
erly analyzing them. He learns what con- 
ciliation means, what character is, and 
which gnawing doubts disturb his neighbors. 
Most of all, he is driven back to a basic 
reality. Again and again he is forced to 
say what he really thinks. 

Long before I ran for office, I discovered 
these basic facts about our elections system, 
and I used to tell my students that Warren 
G. Harding might have had some sense 
kicked into him if he had left the sanctum 
of his front porch in Marion, Ohio, and had 
beat his way across the Nation in sweaty, 
shirt-sleeved electioneering. A good rule 
for Americans will always be, “Never vote for 
@ man who hasn’t campaigned. Never vote 
for a man who makes all his speeches on 
television.” (This is not a personal com- 
My opponent is a very good cam- 
paigner.) 

But even so, I didn't really appreciate the 
psychic impact door-to-door campaigning 
would have upon me. I used to think I knew 
something about America, but now I feel as 
if I were just beginning to understand its 
subtle system of balances. 

I'll say this without reservation. If I 
could go back to last February, and if I had 
known then how hard campaigning was to 
be, I'd still accept the nomination. To bat- 
tle with one's neighbors for votes is an hon- 
orable occupation, and men who have not 
done so should have no pretensions to gov- 
ernment. 

There are tremendous satisfactions in run- 
ning for office. Last week I had a meeting 
scheduled for a wooded hilltop overlooking 
Allentown, which is the largest city in my 
district. At dusk it rained like mad. It 
was cold, muddy, ugly. Through sloshy 
roads I reached a dreary hall where there 
were seven people. At meeting time we had 
a huge crowd of nine, four of whom were 
party workers and had to be there. But as 
the rain abated, the crowd grew, and by 11 
o'clock there were about 80 of us, and we 
talked about the most fundamental prob- 
lems of our day. It was a privilege to be 
with those citizens. 

Some time before, I had gotten mad at 
the indifference that seemed to be greeting 
the 1962 political campaign and I said, Let's 
put it toa test.” So we hired the biggest hall 
in town, found an old print of one of my 
movies, and invited the public to spend an 
evening with a politician. We promised 
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them a moving picture, free pretzels and 
birch beer, and a night of political argu- 
ment. To weed out the merely curious, we 
charged everyone a dollar, and when we got 
to the hall we found a crowd of 1,100 people, 
who stayed around to argue politics till 2 in 
the morning. The money we made that 
night kept us going for 5 weeks. 

Whenever I have gone I have found this 
fundamental reservoir of people interested 
in our Government. During these months, 
I have had some of the greatest conversation 
of my life, some of the best fellowship. If, 
as I complained before, there are 92,000 citi- 
zens in my district who won't bother to 
register, there are another 92,000 who are des- 
perately concerned about the future of their 
Nation and the second group must do the 
work that the first won't. I suppose it was 
the same in Athens and in Rome. 

The highlight of the campaign occurred 
in a small restaurant at the southern end 
of my district. While I was dining, a group 
of Girl Scout Brownies—little girls of 8 and 


9. spotted me and crowded around for auto- 


graphs. I had signed 37 when the last little 
girl came up, and she was so irresistibly sweet 
that I gave her not only my signature but 
a farewell kiss as well, whereupon she rushed 
out into the crowd and shouted, “He kissed 
me.” 

At this the other 37 stormed back and de- 
manded equal time. As I kissed the last one, 
I became aware that one of the mothers, a 
beautiful young woman in her twenties, had 
taken her place at the end of the line. “I 
used to be a Brownie,” she confessed, and 
with a gallantry usually reserved for South- 
ern candidates, I rose to the occasion. 

She laughed and said, “We are all proud 
that you want to represent us in Congress. 
You may not win, but what you're doing is 
worth while.” Then she added, “But I think 
you will win.” 


Death of Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, too 
much has been said, especially in the 
immediate area of Oxford, Miss., which 
obviously added to the turbulence that 
developed over the enrollment of James 
Meredith in the University of Mississippi. 

The Harvey Tribune, an outstanding 
publication in my district, in its edi- 
torial of October 4, “Death of Segrega- 
tion,” very dramatically analyzed the 
major result of the Mississippi contro- 
versy. Under leave, I insert this edi- 
torial into the Recorp at this point: 

DEATH OF SEGREGATION 

President Kennedy is not to be envied for 
the role he has been required to play in the 
drama being enacted in Oxford, Miss, 

It was a grim, deeply touched President 
who said over a national television and radio 
hookup several nights ago, “Americans are 
free to disagree with the law, but not to 
disobey it. For in a government of laws, and 
not of men, no man, however prominent or 
powerful, and no mob however unruly or 
boisterous, is entitled to defy a court of law.” 

Event political enemies of the President 
must approve those words, which will be 
historically documented for the generations 
to follow. 

No real American can fail to agree that 
the presidential pronouncement was sound 
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for a land without laws, or a land whose 
laws are scorned, is destined for extinction. 
In the present situation it is simply a matter 
of preservation of a tradition or survival of 
a nation for as Lincoln, quoting from the 
Bible, said, in a like situation: “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

It is Mississippi against America and it 
is the former which must and will capitu- 
late. It is to be regretted that this dark 
chapter of American history should be writ- 
ten partly in the blood of the innocent, but 
few important objectives have ever been 
achieved without some form of sacrifice. 

Segregation as we in the North don't know 
it, but with which our southern neighbors 
are well acquainted, is rapidly becoming a 
part of the past. Integration is as inevitable 
as death itself. That it could have been 
accomplished peacefully, without bloodshed, 
was desirable. Who is there to say, now, 
that Oxford is not the last bastion of the 
segregationist? 

The threat of Gov. Ross Barnett to pursue 
his point through the courts is a shallow one 
and meant obviously as a face-saving gesture. 
It is destined for failure because the law is 
clearly written and there can be no recourse, 
Mississippians may not agree with this law 
but eventually they must obey it. Adherence 
may be surrender but at worst it is surrender 
with honor. 

What the future holds for James Meredith 
as a student is impossible to predict, but 
whatever his fate he will go down in history 
as the implement used to demolish a tradi- 
tion of centuries. Ole Miss is destined for 
a new future. 


The Network and the Mind Machines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DODD, Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate Show magazine upon the 
occasion of its first anniversary. Mr. 
Huntington Hartford, president, and Mr. 
Frank Gibney, publisher, have rendered 
the Nation a service in bringing this 
magazine of culture and the arts into 
being a year ago. 

I have been particularly impressed 
with their incisive reporting upon the 
quality of television programing and the 
forces which operate within television to 
degrade American taste and to, on occa- 
sion, even corrupt our youth. I call at- 
tention particularly to their article about 
the American Broadcasting Co. in their 
very first issue, October 1961, and to their 
April 1962, article about the Columbia 
Broadcasting System—“The Network 
and the Mind Machines,” which illus- 
trates the tyranny of the rating system. 

The problem was well summed up in 
Show’s April editorial, which with the 
articles, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sertin the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From Show Magazine, Oct. 1961] 
Porrratr or ABC 
(By Martin Mayer) 

ABC television is a young network. It is 
young in operations (it has been functioning 
as a true network for only half a dozen 
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years); in personnel (most of its vice presi- 
dents are under 40); and in audience, ac- 
cording to its research department's analysis 
of who is watching. “Of course,” says Oliver 
Treyz, the network's terribly open-minded, 
43-year-old president, spreading out the 
charts which prove that vigorous, credit- 
using, quick-buying young adults watch ABC 
more than any other network, “this may be 
good or it may be bad. It’s just a fact.” 

Treyz's life is full of such facts. He needs 
them, professionally and personally, because 
the opinions of his network are not so good. 
Belligerent, hungry, and intelligent, ABC has 
become, in a surprisingly short time, the in- 
dustry leader in matters of programing, sell- 
ing, and dealing with affiliated stations. In 
each area, the rival networks, most of the 
advertising agencies, and the staff of the FCC 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that the ABC 
influence has tended to destroy what in- 
tegrity the network business had. 

ABC pioneered the “adult” or you-really- 
see-him-hung western and the multiple- 
murder mystery (both on film) and in the 
process virtually eliminated serious television 
drama. ABC successfully sold network time 
on the basis of 1-minute “participations” 
rather than sponsorship of shows. ABC 
shortened its programs to give affillates an 
extra 20 seconds an hour, over and above 
the 60 seconds already available to them, to 
sell for spot announcements“ —10 more séc- 
onds of advertising for each “station break.” 
The other networks took a high moral tone 
about this maneuver for a few days, but 
presently they followed suit. 

ABC has done that seems most 
wicked is defensible in general, if not al- 
ways in detail. And, indeed, ABC on at least 
two occasions defended itself ably to the 
previous chairman of the FCC, who made no 
public statements about vast wastelands but 
who was equally depressed by what he saw 
on his television set. There is something 
a little disingenuous about the complaints 
of the rich and established networks that 
ABC has cheapened television by competing 
against them with the only weapons avail- 
able to the dispossessed. Yet It is also true 
that the older networks live with the tat- 
tered remnants of the idealism that char- 
acterized the early days of broadcasting, 
while ABC—certainly from the time of its 
purchase by Paramount Theaters in 1953— 
has been strictly a business enterprise. Like 
the movie theater chain that owns it, ABC 
television is in the business of retailing en- 
tertainment. 

Though it is Treyz who makes the pub- 
lic statements and gets his head chopped 
off for them, the guiding spirit of the net- 
work is Leonard Goldenson, a balding, ath- 
letic, handsome man who first became head 
of the theater division of Paramount Pic- 
tures in 1938, when he was $2 years old, and 
is now president of American Broadcast- 
ing-Paramount Theaters, Inc. Born in 
Scottsdale, Pa., where his father owned a 
drygoods store and minority interests in two 
movie houses, Goldenson went through Har- 
vard College, a year in the brokerage busi- 
ness, and then Harvard Law School. In 
1933 the Wall Street law firm of Root, Clark 
(now Thomas E. Dewey’s firm) sent him up 
to Boston to help with the reorganization 
in bankruptcy of Paramount’s New England 
theater chain. 

“I spent my days going over the legal con- 
ditions,” Goldenson recalls, “and my nights 
visiting theaters to learn the function of 
every man. Then I got into policy—which 
theaters the chain ought to keep, which it 
ought to drop. I'd see what did well, what 
didn't, and try to analyze why. After a 
while, I was trying to determine in advance 
what would do well. That's the whole busi- 
ness—determining the value of properties. 
In the fall of 1937 I made the switch out 
of the law and came down to New York 
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to be Frank Freeman’s troubleshooter. He 
was Paramount’s head of theaters then. 
Freeman, in the fall of 1938, went out to the 
studios, and I took over the theaters. Twice 
a year I would sit down with Freeman to 
analyze all the studio's policies—where they 
were going wrong—as a retailer tries to guide 
a dress manufacturer, and tell him what’s 
selling.” 3 

Goldenson carried this approach directly 
into television. If Clausewitz saw war as 
the continuation of politics by other means, 
Goldenson has seen network television as the 
continuation of the movie theater business 
by other means. His first concern, after 
Paramount bought ABC, was to find sup- 
pliers in Hollywood who could produce the 
shows on which ABC could make money. 
The network’s production work has been 
done almost entirely by the movie studios, 
and though ABC usually pays half the cost 
of program development, Goldenson's small 
New York programing staff sits down with 
Hollywood mostly to talk about buttons and 
bows, to give the kind of guidance the re- 
tailer gives the dress manufacturer. 

The situation is crystal clear to the cor- 
porate management, if not always to the 
people who work at the network. ‘The great 
appeal of the motion picture business,” says 
Simon Siegel, who has been with Paramount 
$2 years and is now financial vice president 
of AB-PT, was that if you knew your area, 
knew your theater, knew your public, knew 
your product, you would do all right. Well, 
the same thing is true of television.” 

This relation between broadcasting and 
the neighborhood movie houses seems ob- 
vious now that Goldenson and his associates 
have made it work, but when the AB-PT 
merger was first proposed, most analysts 
could not see it. Operationally, the two busi- 
nesses are very different. The movie the- 
ater,” Siegel explains, “is a cash operation— 
if a house makes a thousand dollars a week, 
you have a thousand dollars in the bank at 
the end of the week.” Television, on the 
other hand, is a business of large advance 
commitments, successes in terms of rating 
points rather than box office, and delayed 
revenues. (Except for political parties, 
which must put cash on the line before a 
television station will carry a word, adver- 
tisers do not pay for their shows or their 
time until 30 days after the program has 
been broadcast, which is often more than a 
year after the network has made its commit- 
ment to the producers.) 

This difference in financial procedure did 
make some trouble in the early days. “A lot 
of these guys,” says a man who was with 
ABC in 1953, “couldn’t adjust to the fact 
that you didn't have a batch of telegrams 
waiting at the office at 8 a.m., telling you 
how much money you'd made the night be- 
fore.” But Goldenson is what actors and 
musicians call a quick study—he learns his 
part very fast. Soon he knew exactly what 
he was doing with ABC, not only in princi- 
ple but in practice. 

When Paramount took over, ABC's pro- 
graming was essentially the same as that of 
the other networks: variety shows, come- 
dians, live dramas, a few adventure serials 
(mostly awful), news, and antique movies— 
“Vaudeville,” says Goldenson, surrounding 
the word with the contempt of a man who 
saw through bankruptcy a number of the- 
aters that had placed their hopes on vaude- 
ville. Goldenson brought in, at levels just 
below the top, a number of movie executives 
to help revise ABC’s programing. None 
worked out; all departed. 

Meanwhile, Goldenson himself and ABC 
President Robert Kintner (now president of 
NBC) went hammering on the doors of the 
Hollywood studios. Goldenson landed Walt 
Disney, whom NBC had been attempting to 
sign up, by investing half a million dollars 
in the construction of Disneyland (AB-PT 
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recently sold its share of Disneyland for 
$7 million, and still runs the profitable food 
concessions in the entertainment park). 
None of the other studios was particularly 
interested in producing for television, then 
regarded as the dragon threatening the fair 
lady of the movie business. Finally, Golden- 
son convinced Jack Warner that broadcast- 
ing was really much the same business as 
movie theaters, and that a company which 
made money producing films for theaters 
could also make money producing films for 
television. The first result of this sale— 
only the first—was “Cheyenne,” and pres- 
ently nearly all the movie studios were ready 
to buy Goldenson’s argument. More or less 
reluctantly, the other networks bought it, 
too. 


It is somewhat ungenerous of the Federal 
Communications Commission to look darkly 
upon ABC television. The Government made 
ABC what it is today, and presumably should 
be satisfied. Originally, what is now ABC 
was the Blue Network of the National Broad- 
casting Co.; the Justice Department forced 
RCA to divest itself of its second network, 
and Edward Noble, who purchased the or- 
phaned Blue, rechristened it the American 
Broadcasting Co. Again, Paramount held an 
interest in Chicago's WBKB-TV through its 
Balaban & Katz subsidiary. (“We had one 
of the first five licenses for television,” Gold- 
enson likes to say. We were television pio- 
neers.) But Goldenson would never have 
developed a major interest in broadcasting 
if another antitrust action had not forced 
the movie producers to “spin off” their 
theater divisions as separate companies. 
And Goldenson might not have been forced 
to compete as roughly as he did if the FCC 
had not dawdled 2 full years before per- 
mitting Paramount Theaters to buy the 
stations wholly owned by ABC, keeping the 
ABC network in limbo while its rivals were 
signing up new stations all over the country. ` 

Including its wholly owned subsidiary sta- 
tions, the ABC network that Goldenson took 
over in 1953 had 13 primary affiliates—sta- 
tions contractually obliged to carry, during 
specified time periods, any sponsored pro- 
gram the network might send their way. 
Virtually all owners of television sets in 1953 
could get NBC and CBS programs on their 
screens, but nearly two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s television households were out of 
range of an ABC affiliate. Severely under- 
capitalized, Noble’s ABC had been unable to 
buy stars, make large program commitments, 
underwrite affiliation agreements, or even 
establish transmission lines to the new areas 
rapidly opening up to television, Of the 63 
hours a week which the FCC allowed a net- 
work to “option” from its affiliates, ABC was 
transmitting only 12%. 

“We weren't a network,” says Julius 
Barnathan, a short but broad-shouldered 
New Yorker, a likable infighter with a huge 
smile, who recently moved from the research 
department to be head of ABC's station rela- 
tions division. We were packagers. The 
only way we could hope to get our shows on 
the air was to send them out on films, to be 
run some time after the network had carried 
them. Even now, we always look bad in the 
ratings in October, when the season starts, 
because in so many markets we're 1 or 2 
weeks behind. We couldn't do the Ed Sult- 
van type of show if we wanted to—there are 
too many places where we'd be saying Merry 
Christmas in the middle of January.” 

In the early days, ABC was strictly a “sup- 
plementary” service for advertisers, a way 
to buy additional audience at relatively low 
cost. Selling against ABC, an NBC or CBS 
salesman could simply point out all the mar- 
kets he could deliver that ABC couldn't. It 
was widely believed that ABC could never 
offer one of the top 10 shows, in terms of 
audience ratings, simply because it couldn't 
get on enough stations at enough good time 
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periods. “Disneyland” broke this barrier, 
because so many people wanted to see it that 
stations which carried no other ABC show 
made time for it; but before he could sell 
the show to Rambler, Kintner had to call on 
almost a hundred potential sponsors. Even 
after ABC had expanded its list of affiliates, 
institutional advertisers, who want truly na- 
tional coverage, found the network unattrac- 
tive. “The United States Steel Hour,” one 
of the few surviving live dramatic shows on 
television, was originally an ABC program, 
but the program moved to CBS so the spon- 
sor could be seen in Louisville, where ABC 
had been unable to find an outlet. ABC has 
seen letters from Rochester dealers to manu- 
facturers, complaining that the manufac- 
turers’ “nationwide” ABC television shows 
were not to be seen in their city—letters 
which ABC believes were stimulated by the 
proddings of rival network salesmen. 

In mid-1961, ABC had almost a hundred 
and twenty “primary affillates”—but both 
the other networks had about 200. There 
are still a number of “two-station markets,” 
where NBC and CBS can guarantee a sponsor 
delivery of his show in prime evening time, 
while ABC often has to settle for 5:30 in the 
afternoon, if it gets on the air at all. Some 
of these markets are important cities for 
potential advertisers—Louisville, Jackson- 
ville, Rochester, and Syracuse, for example. 
Nationally, ABC's rates run $7,000 an hour 
lower than those of the other networks, be- 
cause it cannot deliver as many markets. 
“Even in Detroit," Barnathan says, “where 
our station is number one, we have to take 
$200 less for our time. It's the most frustrat- 
ing damn thing.“ 

ABC has affiliate troubles in terms of 
quality as well as numbers, There's no 
particular secret,” says an officer of a rival 
network cautiously, “about the fact that the 
better owners—the good newspapers, the 
good radio broadcasters—were already locked 
up by NBC or CBS before ABC came around.” 
About four-fifths of the ABC stations began 
broadcasting after 1953. Under these cir- 
cumstances, ABC finds almost no support 
among its affiliates for quality programing, 
which, in the public affairs area, often goes 
~unsponsored, and which tends at all times 
to draw smaller audiences, leaving less valu- 
able adjacencies to be sold as spot announce- 
ments by the local station. Though in 
theory a network can demand the time for 
a sponsored show from any primary affiliate, 
in fact the bargaining situation gives the 
station the whip. As Barnathan puts it, “A 
station clears a network show because it's to 
his advantage.” NBC and CBS have these 
problems, too, but it is some measure of the 
difference in ~responsibillty between their 
affiliates and the ABC stations that “CBS 
Reports” and NBC's “The Nation’s Future.“ 
both unsponsored, with no revenue for the 
broadcaster who carries them, get onto more 
stations than ABC's sponsored “Bell and 
Howell Close-Up.” 

ABC, in short, has been under the greatest 
imaginable pressure to deliver large audi- 
ences, and has spent literally millions to out- 
bid its rivals for sure attractions like Bing 
Crosby and NCAA football. Apart from such 
guaranteed winners, the most certain way to 
deliver audiences has been by supplying a 
sensation, preferably murder, money, or 
sadism. Hollywood is chockablock with 
routine sensational plots decently executed: 
a touch of the button, the lights blink on 
and off, and the memory drum types out 
what is needed. Most of the big ABC suc- 
cesses have been primitive, violent, predict- 
able from opening scene to final line; simple 
characters and complicated plots, deliberately 
' repetitive, week after week. “All right,” says 
Julie Barnathan. Can you imagine where 
we'd be if our programing had been bland?” 
i ‘Yet people act from instinct and inclina- 
tion as well as from economic necessity. 
Aside from James Hagerty, who took over 
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ABC's public affairs department on Eisen- 
hower’s departure from the Presidency, 
there are few on the top levels of ABC whose 
satisfaction comes from the quality of what 
they put on the air rather than from the 
jingle of coins. Goldenson in the early 
days once told a friend that he hoped to 
make ABC “the Universal of television— 
MGM and Twentieth Century always got the 
publicity, but Universal made the money.” 
Donald Coyle, a remarkably handsome young 
man who came to ABC research after win- 
ning virtually all the medals the Royal 
Canadian Air Force could give him, and who 
is now director of the company's interna- 
tional operations, likes to say that “people 
are creatures of habit—they want the same 
entertainment every week. That’s where 
NBC made its big mistake, when it went so 
heavy on spectaculars.” The fact that the 
NEC spectaculars gave television some of its 
truly memorable hours cuts no ice with Coyle. 
Thomas Moore, a thoughtful, soft-spoken 
Southerner who is vice president in charge 
of ABC programing, came to his present posi- 
tion from newspaper work, public relations 
at Forest Lawn Cemetary, and success at 
selling CBS films. The tribute most com- 
monly paid to him is that he has a wonder- 
ful sense of which ideas for shows will sell 
to advertisers. 

“Take Ollie Treyz,“ says the television man 
of an advertising agency that does little 
business with ABC. “Anybody ever seen him 
with a book in his hand, or at the theater 
unless some Warner Bros. piece ci talent 
invited him? Admittedly, on the chicken- 
dropping level at which this business actu- 
ally operates, he's very able. He's the most 
thoroughgoing, untiring, relentless human 
being I've ever seen. He keeps an incredible 
amount of data in his head. He can tell you 
the call letters of the stations in New Orleans 
and what their rates and ratings are. He 
can drop all the right names. But a show- 
man? Never. There isn't a professional in 
the bunch over there. If there was a strike 
and the executives had to do the work, they 
couldn't produce a station break.” 

Treyz must have had literary inclinations 
once, because Hamilton College chose him as 
one of a handful of students to go sit at the 
feet of alumnus Alexander Woollcott and im- 
bibe culture during a vacation. (He didn't 
like it at all, and stormed out of Woollcott's 
house after a couple of days, with personal 
antagonisms on both sides.) Recently, he 
has been too busy. He watches ABC pro- 
grams at night, sometimes with two other 
television sets going in the same room, to 
show him the opposition, too. During the 
day, he is selling, or thinking up selling ideas. 
Aesthetic Judgments do not come naturally 
to him. When he likes something he sees in 
an ABC show, he does not say, “Good, good,” 
the way most people in the entertainment 
business would; he says, “Smart, smart.” 

On the other side, “Ollie the Dragon,” as 
the business knows him, is one of the most 
attractive people in television. From crew- 
cut and bright eyes to dancing feet, he is 
genuinely boyish; it still makes his day when 
he can figure out the gimmick that will get 
the passers-by to whitewash his fence for 
him. Appropriately enough in a network 
that has never had any interest in color, he 
sees the world in black and white. His loyal- 
ties are intense, not only to ABC, but to the 
people who work for him, and they recipro- 
cate. No other network president commands 
the affection of his subordinates as Treyz 
does, and nowhere else in television is there 
so little fear, so little stench of internal poli- 
tics. Treyz's people are constantly trying to 
protect him from the consequences of his 
own overexuberance—consequences which 
he usually cannot see at all. Treyz moves 
through his world with clean hands, and he 
cannot see why people get so upset just be- 
cause his hand is faster than the eye. 
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Like Barnathan and Coyle, Treyz comes 
out of research, with a stopover outside ABC 
to organize TVB.“ the Television Bureau 
of Advertising, which did general promotion 
for the television medium as against (dis- 
tinctly against) magazines, newspapers, and 
radio. TVB did an amazingly successful 
sales job, partly because it had a good story 
to tell, partly because Treyz found so many 
ingenious ways to embellish the story with 
facts and figures made to order by market 
research outfits. He also used little devices 
like firing off guns in the middle of presen- 
tations, to wake people up. When Goldenson 
and Kintner came to a parting of the ways 
in 1956, Goldenson went immediately to 
Treyz. A network presidency, though it 
sounds like something else, is primarily a 
selling job. Advertising commitments to 
networks involve so much money that the 
president of the sponsoring company is often 
involved in the decision; you can build a new 
factory for the cost of 150 commercial 
network minutes. And presidents, ob- 
viously, like to deal with other presidents. 
Treyz had proved himself the best salesman 
in television, a distinction he retains. 

It is positively inspiring to hear Treyz 
talk about television, and especially about 
ABC programs. “What makes this business 
so exciting,” he says, “is the bing-bing-bing. 
The excitment of the show. Thank God, 
people do turn that dial. They view kinetic. 
ally. That dial goes click-click-click. Par- 
ticularly the audience we're after—the young 
postwar families, who want excitement. This 
year we're doing “Ben Casey,’ a whole new 
departure in television programing. ‘Bus 
Stop’—a modern Chaucer. We're going to do 
‘Stories From the Bible’—a whole new de- 
parture, a new frontier on TV.” 

“Stories From the Bible,” perhaps not 
quite so original an idea as Treyz believes, 
is still a year or so away. “Ben Casey,” 
which will premiere this fall, is a weekly 
hour-long serial about a dedicated doctor, 
young, handsome, brilliant, who can't get 
along with his easygoing colleagues; no time 
for women, though there's a lady intern who 
loves him and whom he really loves; much 
hospital detail, with heartbreakingly sick 
kids for Casey to cure. “Bus Stop,” also an 
hour-long weekly serial, will offer William 
Inge’s play as one installment. The show will 
deal with all the interesting but troubled 
people who get off the bus at a Colorado 
stopover, to grab a sandwich and go to the 
bathroom. “The whole idea smells of urine,” 
says an advertising man who refused to have 
any part of it. “Pioneering,” says Ollie 
Treyz. The world of adult emotions. Ex- 
citement.” 

On the evidence of the pilot films, both 
“Bus Stop” and “Ben Casey,” from the criti- 
cal point of view, will be typical ABC mate- 
rial—competently done, low-quality, unsub- 
tle movies for showing on television. Yet 
competence is not to be sneered at, especial- 
ly in television. ABC believes that the B- 
picture is the correct television show, as once 
it was the correct show in the neighborhood 
movie house, and the network cares deeply, 
more deeply than its rivals, about the quality 
control in such work. “The Untouchables” 
and “77 Sunset Strip,” for example, are prob- 
ably the slickest products in television— 
well written, well cast, well directed. ABC 
picks its Hollywood people carefully; Gold- 
enson himself has intervened at the studios 
“to get the right man in charge.” 

“So many people in Hollywood,” says 
Daniel Melnick, the network's 30-year-old 
vice president in charge of program develop- 
ment, “are ashamed of working in television. 
I won't have them. You can't be very dif- 
ferent very often in ideas—not in an indus- 
try based on security. The differences have 
to come in style. To get style, you have to 
go with the people who have pride in what 
they're doing. You're going to reach 10 or 
15 million homes—you should care.” 
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It is also true, as Treyz says, that ABC's 
Holl product broke up television’s 
nasty habit of programing similar shows 
against each other in the same time period. 
Before ABC was a ponderable force, CBS 
and NBC ran through the night in tan- 
dem—drama against drama, comedy against 
comedy, news against news. For most of 
a decade, NBC fought Ed Sullivan with 
similar variety material. (Obviously, if Ed 
Sullivan was successful at eight o'clock Sun- 
day night, then the people wanted variety 
shows at 8 o'clock Sunday night, and tele- 
vision “gives the people what they want.“) 
ABC came along with Maverick“ and took 
away Sunday night leadership. ABC's 
“counterprograming,” as Treyz likes to call 
it, may have specialized in cheap goods, but 
ít undoubtedly broadened the viewer's 
choice of shows at any given hour of the 
night, if not for the week as a whole. 

At the rear of the shallow, low-ceilinged 
entrance to the AB-PT building, which oc- 
cupies a former stable and riding academy 
just west of Central Park on 66th Street, 
there is an architect’s rendering of the pro- 
jected new headquarters, a skyscraper in- 
fluenced by Edward Stone’s Abassid-Caliph- 
ate style, to be built in 2 or 3 years. 
The current offices are anything but im- 
posing. Goldenson’s room, though pleasant, 
could fit into a corner of William S. Paley's 
or Robert Sarnoff’s, his CBS and NBC coun- 

, and so important a man as fi- 
nancial vice president Si Siegel looks out 
only onto the narrowest of alleys. (“All 
I want from the new building,” Siegel says, 
“ig a window that will let me know if it's 
raining outside.”) Barnathan works down 
the block, underneath the St. Nicholas 
Arena, an old prize-fight club. Hagerty does 
not even have four walls of his own; his 
Office is a partitioned cell with glass panels 
at the top through which the secretaries 
can be heard making their personal calls. 

The plans for the new building are re- 
garded as a symbol of new ambitiousness at 
ABC. A more important symbol, already in 
being, is Hagerty himself, hired in January 
to create an active and productive news, 
special events, and public affairs depart- 
ment. Hagerty has been given a wholly in- 
dependent position: he reports, not to Treyz, 
but to Goldenson, and he has the right to 
pre-empt network time for anything he feels 
must be broadcast. (He has already exer- 
cised this privilege, kicking Dick Clark off 
the air to carry Dag Hammarskjéld’s reply to 
the Russians at the U.N. General Assembly.) 
“If I didn’t think I was going to have more 
leeway than people in this organization have 
had in the past,” Hagerty said earnestly in 
the late spring, I wouldn't be here. So far, 
they’ye given me everything I've asked for.” 
A man who works for a rival network says 
he would be more impressed by that state- 
ment if he knew what Hagerty has asked for; 
but nobody seriously doubts that Goldenson 
has made here a major investment of both 
money and prestige. 

A former New York newspaperman who 
first went into politics as Dewey's press sec- 
retary in 1943, Hagerty has considerably 
shaken up ABC's news work, instituting an 
11 o'clock broadcast from Washington and 
abandoning the anchor man who sat at the 
desk and did most of the talking. He has 
ordered his people to various parts of the 
world to dig out stories, and he is sending 
a number of them to language school. (He 
knows at first hand the value of speaking a 
foreign language, he says, because he covered 
LaGuardia’s mayoralty campaigns in New 
York. “You went into a meeting in an 
Italian or a Jewish neighborhood,” he recalls, 
“you grabbed somebody to sit beside you 
and tell you what LaGuardia was saying. It 
was a sure thing LaGuardia wouldn't tell 
you.“) And Hagerty has scored something 
of a coup in arranging an informal “Adlai 
Stevenson Reports" show for Sunday after- 
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noon every other week, permitting the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the U.N. to present his 
views in a format very much to his own taste. 

Hagerty wants to bring IV reporting 
closer to newspaper work. He much admires 
a local show done in Chicago by a station 
which helped the police catch the hoodlums 
who had beaten up a local drama critic, and 
covered the hunt as it happened. “The 
camera acted as a reporter writing a current 
story,” Hagerty says. “That’s what it should 
be doing. Why must there be so much lead- 
time between the event and the showing? 
Maybe we need some new machinery; we'll 
invent it.” 

So far, Hagerty has not asked to have his 
own camera crews, relying on outside serv- 
ices for news films and on outside contrac- 
tors—most notably the Robert Drew Asso- 
ciates subsidiary of Time, Inc.—for docu- 
mentaries. “I'll go outside for directors,” 
he says. “I believe in getting many people 
to do this rather than a few with the same 
techniques.” Drew Associates has, in fact, 
done unusually imaginative work for “Bell 
and Howell Closeup,” particularly in shows 
like “Yanki, No”; and the “Expedition” series, 
especially in the monthly local shows where 
stations used their own camera crews, has 
been a credit to television and Ralston Purina 
almost everywhere. In public affairs as well 
as in entertainment shows, however, the 
work of the outside supplier usually lacks 
depth, because the supplier has to make 
money every time out, while the network 
doesn’t. As long as ABC buys its docu- 
mentaries, there will be some question about 
whether Goldenson really regards this area 
as more important than the newsreel in the 
neighborhood movie house. 

On the entertainment side, ABC is slowly 
moving away from the pulp-magazine sub- 
jects. Westerns are no longer the network's 
bread and butter; in fact, ABC this year 
will broadcast fewer Westerns than either 
of the other networks. Gangsters, murder, 
foreign intrigue, and such will still take up 
more than half of ABC’s prime evening time, 
but gentler doings will also be on display. 
The network’s outstanding hit of the 1960- 
61 season was the cavemen-in-suburbia car- 
toon “The Flintstones," to be supplemented 
this year by another series, "Top Cat,” from 
the same producers, and by “Calvin and the 
Colonel,” with the voices of Amos and Andy. 
One new situation comedy, “Margie,” will 
deal with the alleged escapades of a teen- 
ager in the 1920's. Another, “The Hatha- 
ways,” will be built around the Marquis 
chimpanzees. The family shows—"Ozzie 
and Harriet” (now 10 years old, one of the 
most durable of television attractions), The 
Donna Reed Show,” “The Real McCoys,” 
“My Three Sons"—are now staples of the 
network. These too, of course, are most 
commonly unimaginative stock film, with 
warm hearts on display instead of warm 
blood; but at least there is nothing in them 
to upset all those gentlemen who got elected 
to Congress because they were so sweet and 
kind to their mothers. 

In addition, ABC will take a new plunge 
into live programing with a weekly variety 
show featuring Steve Allen. This show is to 
some extent a gesture of confidence toward 
young Dan Melnick; he pushed it hard 
against strong opposition from Treyz, who 
hated to try to sell Steve Allen after spend- 
ing some years telling his customers how 
lousy Steve Allen was on a rival network, 
But Melnick is ABC’s program idea man, the 
only theater man (he went right from New 
York's High School of Performing Arts to 
the production of children’s shows at the 
Greenwich Village Circle in the Square). 
“Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years” 
was his show, too, and will pay itself out 
with a profit; he has got consistently com- 
petent work from the Hollywood studios; 
and if he thinks Steve Allen is that good, 
Treyz will let him play with it—especially as 
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no advertiser was willing to buy “The Rebel 
and the Yank,” which is what Treyz wanted 
to put In that time slot. 

Melnick’s position illustrates both the 
strengths and the weaknesses of ABC, 
“There are only three people I have to con- 
sult on new pr „ he says. Moore. 
Treyz, Goldenson. We don’t have rules and 
criteria; there's no big program board to 
make you settle for something less than you 
want. The four of us went down to Screen 
Gems at 9 o’clock in the morning, saw 4 
minutes of animated cartoon and some story- 
boards, and by 10 we'd bought “The Flint- 
stones.” There was no precedent; there'd 
never been an adult cartoon on television. 
It was easy for me to have a conviction—I 
wasn't spending the million and a half. But 
because it was only the four of us, we could 
just go ahead.” ABC will gamble on serials, 
investing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in pilot films, because a success here may 
sell an hour of network time 52 weeks a 
year for 5 years, providing perhaps $20 mil- 
lion of time revenue plus the network 
share of the profits on the production of the 
show. A little originality here may be worth 
cash money—a little originality, not too 
much. “My motto is,” says Melnick, “ ‘I want 
to be doing what everybody else is doing, a 
year early.“ 

At the same time, Melnick cannot be de- 
tached to work on special attractions—they 
sell only once, and there are too many serials 
to be processed. This season ABC plans 27 
speciais—shows that will not be back next 
week, same time, same station. Most of 
them involve big-name Hollywood stars, and 
they will be very expensive. (Indeed, they 
will be more expensive than they seem, be- 
cause ABC will be able to “clear” them in 
some two-station cities only by buying the 
time at higher than network rates, and pay- 
ing the difference itself.) Some of them will 
be produced by so distinguished a man as 
Fred Coe. But nobody in ABC’s front office 
seems very excited about them: the excite- 
ment is reserved for the young-adult audi- 
ence, the high ratings, the bang-bang-bang 
that keeps the kinetic viewer from going 
click-click-click, the big sale of 300 com- 
mercial minutes—in short, the serial, which 
by its nature can be none too good. 

What is lacking is an interest in the form 
itself—in television as something different 
from the neighborhood movie house, ABC 
has profited vastly by its understanding that 
routine filmed serials will be done best by 
people who respect the craftsmanship of 
what they do. By the time the new head- 
quarters building is completed, we will all 
have had a chance to see whether quality 
television can be hand-crafted, on that spe- 
cial, once-only basis which is the essence of 
art, by men who do not respect the artistic 
potential of broadcasting. Maybe so; it 
would not be Leonard Goldenson's first 
miracle. 


[From Show magazine, April 1962] 
CBS: THE NETWORK AND THE MIND MACHINES 
(By Martin Mayer) 

On virtually every working day of the 
year, groups of 8 or 10 or a dozen visitors will 
be mysteriously invited to spend an hour or 
so in one of two small conference rooms, in 
the Hollywood or in the Madison Ave- 
nue headquarters of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The visitors in Hollywood 
are recruited mostly from those who take 
the usual studio tour; those in New York 
used to come from studio audiences at shows, 
but now that there are so few live“ shows 
on the air, the CBS research department has 
taken to soliciting at the conventional tour- 
ist haunts, like the observation tower of 
the Empire State Building. When they are 
first approached, and again when they set- 
tle down around the coffin-shaped, formica- 
topped conference table, the visitors are in- 
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formed that they are going to help CBS make 
some decisions about the incidents and 
characters of a television program that has 
not yet been broadcast, and about the pros- 
pects for the program as a Whole. The pleas- 
ant young lady who acts as ‘their hostess 
takes their orders for drinks—coffee, ‘tea, 
milk. or pop; no booze and then they watch 
What looks like a television screen, though 
the pictures come from a projector. 

They do more than watch. They hold in 
either hand a large, black, plustic knob, from 
which a thick, black cable runs under the 
table. The knob in the left hand has a red 
button on it, and this is to be pressed when 
the visitor dislikes what he is seeing: the 
knob in the right hand has a green button 
on it, to be pressed as a sign of pleasure. The 
young ‘hostess retires, visibly but not osten- 
tatiously, to a control booth beside the con- 
ference room. Here the red and green lines 
representing the reactions from each ‘seat 
are traced on separate pieces of graph paper. 
The ‘hostess looks out, to watch ‘the show 
and its audience, through a piece of glass 
that, from within the room, appears to be a 
mirror. "When the cameras click off and the 
nouselights rise, the young lady steps out 
from ‘her ‘booth with a fairly certain knowl- 
edge of how each member of her small audi- 
ence liked the program. 

Refreshments are then ‘served, and with 
them comes a questionnaire, asking whether 
the guinea pig thought this was a good show 
or a bad show, whether he watches this sort 
of show, whether he would watch this one 
if it went on the air; what he liked about it 
and what he didn’t; whether he would watch 
this show in preference to some others (spe- 
cified, one by one) if they appeared at the 
same time. The questionnaire ends with 
demographic data—age, sex, familly status, 
occupation, education, approximate income, 
Nobody signs—indeed, nobody is referred to 
by name throughout the proceedings. Each 
participant ‘is merely a seat number, Miss 
Two“ or Mr. Five.” 

The hostess browses through the question- 
naires and then begins asking questions. A 
secretary, who has been sitting quietly be- 
side what appears to be a telephone switch- 
board at the rear of the room, takes down 
the visitors’ answers verbatim. Because she 
knows who liked what when, the hostess (or 
“session director,” to use her organizational 
title; she is usually, but not always, & psy- 
chologist) can alternate people who had dif- 
ferent reactions, and avoid any “bandwagon 
effect" in the group. The oral quiz takes 
about 3 minutes for each , which is 
the reason CBS tries for only 8.or 10 visitors 
per session. 

Ten or a dozen such sessions are held for 
each program CBS is trying to evaluate. 
The result, after the responses of people who 
seem too atypical have been thrown out, is 
B0 or so individual records of reactions—red 
and green lines, questionnaire answers, com- 
ments. This documentation, statistically 
Summarized by IBM machines, goes to the 
genii of the research department, and even- 
tually to Tore Hallonquist, who has been the 
chief analyst of such material from the very 
beginning of this project, more than 20 
years ago, in the radio days. Hallonquist 
and ihis associates, after examining the en- 
trails, attempt to predict whether the pro- 
gram in question will be “above average,” 
“average,” or below average” in audience 
Tating, if CBS should choose to put it on the 
air. Fifteen or twenty pages of explanation 
and analysis, including minute-by-minute 
graphs and quotes from the oral quiz, tell 
the network's program department why the 
prediction was made, and often hint 
(broadly) at improvements to increase au- 
dience potential. 

This package ‘of action and interpretation 
is the “program analyzer, developed a quar- 
ter of a century ago by Paul Lazarsfeld, of 
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the bureau of applied social research at 
Columbia University, and Frank Stanton, 
now president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The version employed is “Little 
Annie," involving only 8 or 10 people each 
session (there is also a Big Annie,” which 
may take a studio audience of 100 or more, 
all pushing buttons and ‘filling out question- 
naires, but not commenting). Experience 
has shown that the transcript of comments 
is the best guide to successful prediction. 
“The thing we've got going for us,“ says Jay 
Eliasberg, CBS research director, “is that big 
backlog of tests. None of this testing means 
a damn except in comparison with other 
tests. The advantage we have over the other 
networks is that we've been doing this same 
thing ‘so much longer.” 

Since Ellasberg took over the research de- 
‘partment 5 years ago, Little Annie ‘has pre- 
dicted the audience for about 60 television 
shows that later got on the air. Of the 60 
predictions, about 85 percent turned out to 
be right. We've been lucky,” says Eliasberg, 
“with that sample of 80 respondents. But 
even discounting for luck, it's remarkable.“ 
Among Annie's triumphs were Have Gun, 
Will Travel,” which was originally regarded 
as just another western, until Annie said it 
had the potential of “Gunsmoke” if a few 
changes were made, and “The Defenders,” 
this season's attempt to combine Playhouse 
90” talent with serial melodrama, which was 
an expensive show ($110,000 a week for pro- 
gram alone) by people whose previous work 
had been noncommercial (especially pro- 
ducer Herbert Brodkin and writer Reginald 
Rose) and was regarded with great distrust 
by the network's salesmen until Annie said 
it would be a hit. It has been, in fact, the 
only solid hit among the new shows of the 
1961-62 season. Annie's greatest victory, 
however, came with a show which CBS re- 
jected, "The Magnificent Montague,” starring 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Vivienne Segal, 
Hallonquist & Co. said it would be a bomb, 
and with fear and trembling shipped off their 
prediction to Hubbell Robinson, then execu- 
tive vice president of network programs for 
OBS Television, and in private life the hus- 
band of Vivienne Segal. “It took some cour- 
age, that,” says a psychologist on the ana- 
lyzer staff. Robinson presently sent back 
word that he agreed with Annie that the 
show was a dog, and he was pleased to have 
the report. 

Program people can wax bitter about 
Annie’s influence, but program executives at 
least feign calm. “The analyzer,” says Mike 
Dann, a small, muscular, aggressive young 
man who is New York program director for 
CBS Television, is not the only factor, or 
even one of the most important factors, in 
deciding whether or not a program runs.” 
A certain number of CBS programs run for 
the sake of prestige or balance, though every- 
one knows they will not draw a big audience; 
in 1959 and 1960, “action-adventure” pro- 
grams consistently tested best.on Annie, but 
CBS never let them dominate its schedule as 
they dominated ABC's. On other occasions, 
the program committee (which is headed by 
William S. Paley, chairman of the board of 
CBS itself and a man with several decades 
of demonstrated showman's flair) may de- 
cide that the analyzer was wrong and the 
show will draw big ratings, as Dennis the 
Menace” did, despite a vigorous thumbs- 
down from Annie. Again, the network may 
have put its own venture capital into a 
“pilot” film from Hollywood, and may wish 
to give the thing a try on the air for the same 
reason Broadway producers bring obvious 
turkeys to Broadway after disastrous out- 
of-town tryouts. In show business, you never 
can ‘tell; and the lust to get your money out 
is one of the strongest of human motiva- 
tions, as the management of any racetrack 
can demonstrate. 

Nevertheless, Annie is deeply, irrationally 
resented, less for what it is than for what 
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it symbolizes at the network. Within the 
memory of relatively young men, television 
‘was a kooky medium, in which anybody with 
an idea and a modicum of talent stood a fair 
chance of putting his work on the air. The 
people who worked in television then, though 
they claimed that they were fenced in, could 
at least run free in the corral, kicking their 
heels against real grass. Now they see them- 
selves as totally enclosed by a machine, 
where the hands on the dials are far less 
important than the dials themselyes. 

Even on this level, those who dislike it 
must admit CBS is a smoothly functioning 
machine. Every aspect of the broadcasting 
operation is satisfyingly professional to ob- 
serve, From the beginning of Stanton's ten- 
ancy to the present, the research operation 
has ‘been the most ingenious in the business. 
CBS selling is shameless, but not cute; unlike 
the other networks, CBS has almost always 
held to its rate card. The rewards of pro- 
fessionalism have been satisfying, too: for 
7 consecutive years, CBS television has been 
the world’s largest advertising medium, and 
the CBS network has commanded the largest 
share of the television audience. In recent 
years, one of the rare periods during which 
another network has led in the Nielsen 
rating reports came shortly before the 1960 
election, when a good deal of CBS time was 
preempted for political programs, and ABC 
adventure shows pulled ahead. In 1961-62, 
the challenger has been NBC; but CBS has 
stayed comfortably on top. 

The leadership talent makes up an impos- 
ing roster of men big enough to be free: 
Paley, one of the major influences on the 
New York art world; Stanton, formerly an 
academic psychologist, still startlingly blond 
and youthful, though sagging a little about 
the checks, a compulsive reader with a fa- 
natic's eye for detail and design; James T. 
Aubrey, Jr., president of the CBS television 
network, young, tall, lithe, a hard but not 
unscrupulous bargainer still a program man 
at heart who reports for work at CBS tele- 
vision at 8:30 in the morning and rarely 
gets out before 10 at night, and never com- 
plains (“If you want to be a country doctor, 
you have to figure on getting up in the mid- 
dle of the night to deliver babies; if you 
want to be president of a network, you have 
to work 14 hours a day”); Richard Salant, 
president of the news division, a former 
corporate lawyer, slight and now a little 
stooped, with a shock of brown hair over 
horn-rimmed glasses, who wrote Supreme 
Court briefs on behalf of the FCC when he 
was younger and wound up running the news 
division because he made too many right 
arguments in meetings while he was vice 
president for corporate affairs; Oscar Katz, 
programing vice president, bald, also thin 
(Paley apparently does not like men around 
him who are fat, or sleep at night) who 
started at CBS in 1938 in the research de- 
partment, where he “did a lot of work in the 
The 


ingly, “is that it gets people when they're 
available. There was nothing for me to do 
when I first came here. Paley knows that 
if you wait until you need people, you're in 
trouble.” 

These men are responsible for running the 
big machine, CBS has stockholders, but the 
men who run it are conscious, too, in greater 
or lesser degree, of other and more profound 
responsibilities, especially to themselves and 
to the ideal of television’s potential force in 
our culture. Thus they come into basic con- 
flict with the machine, which is designed to 
satisfy the investor, not satisfy Newton 
Minow. Indeed, the biggest piece of this ma- 
chinery—the Hollywood production line— 
ds not even directly controlled by the net- 
work chiefs. It is tended by movie com- 
panies and the powerful independent pack- 
agers, whose job is to grind out a given 
quantity of sausage every year. The net- 
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Works retain a certain voice in the develop- 
ment of new recipes for “wurst.” But con- 
trol is not complete, and it is the packagers 
who have created the basic dish. 

The machined procedure is to get hold of 
a star, write a character for him or her to 
play, prepare half a dozen or a dozen plot 
outlines around this character, and make a 
pilot film of one of the episodes. The typical 
budget for a weekly series runs about $55,000 
per half hour, of which as much as $10,000 
goes to the star. Hour-long shows can af- 
ford somewhat better subsidiary casts than 
half-hour shows, because the star rarely 
commands more than $20,000 for an appear- 
ance. If for any reason (outdoor shooting is 
the most common) these figures go over the 
budget, the average price of a showing will 
be kept down by making fewer episodes and 
rerunning the best of them. The pilot epi- 
sode itself, however, will be more expensive 
than the average, because certain capital 
investments are inevitable, and because, af- 
ter all, nobody wants to skimp on the film 
that is going to sell the series, Few pilots 
of half-hour shows come in under a hundred 
thousand dollars, and the hour-long pilot 
often costs $175,000 or more. 

Only a handful of advertisers are willing 
to risk this much money—or even a substan- 
tial piece of it—on a show that may never 
see nighttime. Procter & Gamble, General 
Foods, Lever, Colgate, and one or two others 
still control some network shows. They 
have certain time periods,” says network 
President Aubrey. Subject to the approval 
of the CBS program committee, which is not 
quite automatic (every year, the network 
refuses to run a few shows advertisers have 
already agreed to buy), they can put into 
this time the programs they have helped to 
construct. They can play around with these 
properties, too, as General Foods did when it 
spun the Andy Griffith show out of the 
Danny Thomas show. Only rarely, however, 
can an independent producer meet his “nut” 
with contributions from an advertiser. Usu- 
ally he has to rely on his credit with the 
banks, or on help from a network. 

From everyone’s point of view, network 
coownership of a television series is a double- 
edged sword. The producer is a little less 
likely to lose his money, because the network 
will at least try to find air time for a show 
of which it owns a piece; and even if the 
show is a flop, the advertisers to whom the 
network sells it must guarantee to buy time 
on at least 13 and often 26 episodes, which 
will pull a sensibly budgeted weekly series 
near the producer's break-even point. On 
the other hand, the producer's possible profit 
is drastically cut by network participation, 
if only because he loses the chance to com- 
mit highway robbery later, when the network 
needs his high-rating hit as the center of an 
evening’s schedule. “A successful show.“ 
Aubrey says dryly, “can become a weapon.” 

The producer who raises his own money 
must sell his pilot to a network, though 
sometimes this trick is most easily accom- 
plished by selling it first to an advertising 
agency—to a Daniel Seymour at J. Walter 
Thompson, or a Robert Foreman at Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, or a Richard 
Pinkham at Ted Bates & Co. Even an 
agency will probably put together a pair of 
sponsors, however. Advertisers today not 
only refuse to assume the risks of program 
development; they refuse to sponsor a show 
all by themselves. On a 52-week basis, at 
maximum discounts in the best time period 
(9 to 10:30 at night, eastern standard time), 
each CBS network half hour costs about 
$60,000, plus $55,000 or so for the program. 
This $6 million a year buys 3 minutes of 
commercials on one program once a week, 
and it is not guaranteed to be cheap at the 
price. A few years back, advertisers decided 
they could make do with alternate-week 
sponsorship of a program, taking two of the 
commercial minutes one week and 1 minute 
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the next, and splitting costs with another, 
noncompeting advertiser. On hour-long 
shows, sponsorship could be split three ways, 
and even more. Starting with Pat Weaver's 
“Today” and “Tonight” on NBC, then on 
the ABC hour-long action-adventure films, 
and finally on all networks, advertisers were 
offered the chance to buy partlelpations“ 
1 commercial minute every week. “When 
the advertisers fought to buy shows on an 
alternate-week basis,” Aubrey says, “they 
lost control of the shows. The control auto- 
matically passed to the networks.” 

But what is it that the networks now con- 
trol? Back in the days when advertisers had 
fangs, CBS was constantly developing its own 
programs, from “Amos n Andy“ in radio 
days through Arthur Godfrey and Jackie 
Gleason to Playhouse 90.“ Today, when the 
Hollywood packagers (MCA, Screen Gems, 
Four Star, and others) and the New York 
packagers (Goodson-Todman, David Suss- 
kind among them), do so much of the ac- 
tual producing, the net work originates very 
little in the line of entertainment. The 
economics of the industry prevent a network 
from signing up personalities and produc- 
ers with annual contracts, as it did in the 
old days; with residuals (payments for re- 
use of a program), the talented producer can 
now make more than any network can pay 
him by setting up his own shop as an inde- 
pendent contractor. Yet in these situations, 
a civilized man can exert a civilizing influ- 
ence; a network can still play a creative 
part, as it cannot in Hollywood. 

“Creativity,” by definition, is a wasteful 
business, and every time in recent years that 
the net profits of the machine have slid off, 
creative work has been cut back, to elimi- 
nate waste. Hubbell Robinson retired as ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of program- 
ing, because his program development and 
production operation was losing $6 million a 
year (“Hub had units going all over, like a 
movie company,” a senior executive recalls). 
Several studio facilities and their staffs were 
abandoned in the spring of 1960.. In the 
fall of 1961, CBS foreclosed, at least tempo- 
rarily, any possibility of major new live 
shows by firing another 60 technicians—cam- 
era crews, designers, stylists, and the like. 
The ones who were fired, inevitably and not 
unreasonably, were those with the least se- 
niority. But television is a business where 
last year’s kids have been next year's heroes 
(and the year after next’s intolerable bas- 
tards—the vanity of a man who has projected 
his personality into 15 million homes quickly 
becomes uncontrollable). The best talent 
leaks out the top, because both Broadway and 
the movies can offer bigger rewards than 
television. New talent needs live production, 
which can be worked over and refined, week 
by week, as the result of palpable reaction 
from the audience; much new directing and 
producing talent used to come out from be- 
hind cameras. Now the new talent has been 
choked off, almost as a matter of policy, to 
save the figures for the machine. 

“There aren't many people left,“ Aubrey 
says sadly, “who can use the live television 
technique.” And Mike Dann laments that 
“the breeding place for young, creative talent 
has been drying up. Today, the best place to 
look for live talent for American television 
is Toronto.” The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., has never dropped live programing to 
the extent that the American networks have. 
At any rate, the only really significant new 
talent in American television recently has 
come out of the news and public affairs de- 
partments, where the networks still rely on 
people rather than on figures. 

CBS News is a separate division of CBS, 
Inc., and unquestionably the pride of the 
corporation. “If there weren't news and 
public affairs,” says Frank Stanton, “I 
wouldn't be in this business.” Not counting 
the technicians and camera crews, CBS News 
has about 500 regular employees, 100 of them 
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permanently stationed overseas (“and every 
time I look around,” says Richard Salant, 
president of this division, “about half the 
peope from here seem to be overseas, too”). 
CBS News sells its services to both the radio 
network and the television network, filling 
almost three-fifths of the time on radio and 
about a dozen hours a week on televisiorr. 
Divisional balance sheets are not published 
by CBS, but at an FCC hearing, Aubrey said 
the loss on the news and public affairs opera- 
tion runs to $5 million a year, In this area, 
however, losses are expected and accepted; 
indeed, the news and public affairs operation 
has been constantly expanding in size, scope, 
and monetary loss, despite much growling of 
gears from within the machine. 

Blair Clark, a very tall, very tired young 
reporter who is general manager of CBS 
News, talks of a tripartite job—‘“a daily 
thing, a weekly thing, and a monthly thing.” 
The dally job centers around the news broad- 
casts—17 of them, at 10 minutes each, on the 
radio network, plus 5 on television. The 
division also supervises “College of the Alr” 
and “Calendar,” a morning half-hour of 
talk and interview which is one of three ad- 
ditions Salant has made to the regularly 
scheduled CBS public affairs roster since he 
took over the division in 1960. Weekly shows 
are headed by “Eyewitness,” which attempts 
to cover the outstanding story of the week 
to whatever depth a half-hour format per- 
mits. The others are for Sunday, and the 
bellwether is the remarkable “Twentieth 
Century,” which gives the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. 24 minutes of first-rate docu- 
mentary every week for only $25,000. 

Clark's “monthly thing,” though it now 
runs three times a month, is “CBS Reports,” 
far and away the most important positive 
contribution television has made to the level 
of discourse in America. Its executive pro- 
ducer, Fred W. Friendly (known to a number 
of CBS people as “Horace Hostile”), has 
bulled his way to money, time, talent, and 
publicity in unprecedented quantities. The 
show is budgeted at as much as $94,000 an 
hour, which puts it in the same class as an 
entertainment program and gives Friendly a 
chance to do an extraordinary job as a 
routine matter. Movie producers on 
medium-sized budgets customarily “shoot 
five to one’—that is, they expect only 1 
usable minute for every 5 that the cameras 
grind. Television film packagers try for 2 
to 1, and almost always stay under 3 to 1, 
which is a major reason why the television 
serial so often looks sloppy and semiprofes- 
sional. Friendly, with an entertainment 
show's budget and no stars to pay, can shoot 
as much as 30 to 1, vastly increasing his 
chances of getting the shot that reveals 
reality. 

“CBS Reports” has been—and, despite 
some denials, still is—a very independent 
operation; it shoots 35-millimeter film, while 
the rest of CBS News uses 16 millimeter. 
Friendly has his own crews, and eight pro- 
ducers who work for him; he can keep any 
of them digging at a program for months at 
a time. His basic resource, however, is 
the field staff of CBS News, every man jack of 
which would love to develop something for 
“CBS Reports.” 

Apart from the continuing triumph of 
“CBS Reports,” last year was a difficult one 
for CBS News. Ed Murrow left for Wash- 
ington, and Howard K. Smith left after an 
argument (the details of which are still most 
obscure) and now is set to appear, as they 
say, on another network. Both rival net- 
works expanded their news coverage con- 
siderably, buying away some valuable CBS 
correspondents and forcing the division to 
raise salaries for a number of men who 
stayed. Public affairs shows, predictably, 
continued to receive low ratings and limited 
sponsorship (and sponsored public affairs 
shows do not pay their way, because adver- 
tisers get them cheap). 
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When Salant was appointed head of the 
news division, the wiseacres proclaimed that 
management was cracking down, putting in 
its own man—a man with no previous news 
experience whatever, though he had sat on 
the editorial board that ruled on proposals 
from the division. Actually, Salant, at the 
moment of his appointment, was a powerful 
factor in the inner councils of the corpora- 
tion. He was, in the confusing internal 
politics of CBS, the strongest voice manage- 
ment could have put behind this desk. The 
prices CBS News charges the network for its 
shows—the great bone in the throat of the 
mastiffs in the network division—have risen 
rather then dropped since he took over. But 
the staff losses are serious, and Salant and 
Blair Clark have not been notably success- 
ful so far in finding replacements. 

Networking has never been a highly profit- 
able business, The five stations CBS owns 
and operates make, among them, consider- 
ably more money than what is left from net- 
work profits, once the costs of the news divi- 
sion are deducted—indeed, WCBS-TV, the 
New York station, probably makes more 
itself than the network does, Today, there 
are pressures in Washington to forbid the 
ownership of stations by networks and other 
pressures to eliminate option time (the 
networks’ right to demand of its affillates 
that they carry sponsored network programs 
at the hour the advertiser has bought from 
the network). Without option time, a local 
station, which receives only 30 percent of 
its published rates for carrying a network 
program, may be powerfully tempted to drop 
network shows and substitute syndicated 
films at those time periods that advertisers 
are willing to buy locally. “Checkerboard- 
ing,” as Frank Stanton has called this 
danger, could cripple network selling opera- 
tions by making it impossible for the net- 
work to offer true nationwide coverage to an 
advertiser. But what else would it cripple? 

“I asked a meeting recently,” Stanton 
Bays, “how many programs we had for which 
we needed more than selling and publicity. 
There were only a few, most of them public 
affairs. The rest could be handled by mail. 
But it would be more expensive by mail, and 
then there wouldn't be a network when you 
needed one, for a political convention or a 
big news story. You can’t afford to put to- 
gether a network paying for wires on a one- 
time rate basis; we once figured out it would 
cost 40 or 50 times as much to broadcast 
the conventions if we had to lease the wires 
just for that purpose.“ Still, it might not be 
beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
whereby wires would become available when 
needed, without year-round support from 
networks. A number of thoughtful people 
in television have begun to wonder whether 
networking has a future if its main purpose 
is to transmit by rapid means Hollywood 
series that age cannot wither nor custom 
Stale, because they started stale. 

Stanton will have none of this. “If you 
grant me the belief that as networks grow 
they will carry more of the world in which 
we live, instead of just escape and enter- 
tainment, then you must grant the need for 
coast-to-coast transmission.” These propo- 
sitions demand live people, live programs, a 
real hand at the controls. Such marvels may 
be coming, too. Quite apart from public 
affairs, CBS is beginning to wiggle out of 
the Hollywood vise (which had never closed 
completely: Ed Sullivan, Garry Moore, “The 
United States Steel Hour,” and “Armstrong 
Circle Theater“ were always New York pro- 
Brams). “The factory concept,” James 
Aubrey predicts, “will decay to a degree.” 

Some observers trace CBS's renewing in- 
terest in program production to a meeting 
last spring at which the top executives of the 
Corporation and the top executives of the 
network joined to discuss what programs 
Would be carried in the fall. After about an 
hour of it, rumor reports, Paley shook his 
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head and said, “I thought we were going to 
talk about programs, but all I've heard you 
talk about is deals.” (A packager, comment- 
ing on this story, remembered an occasion 
when he heard a group of television execu- 
tives discussing a program to be made in 
Greece. They knew it was to be made in 
Greece, they knew the budget, they knew 
who had what piece of the property—but 
not one of them knew what the show would 
be about.) Certainly the purse strings have 
been loosened for programing Vice President 
Oscar Katz and his eastern associate, Mike 
Dann, who recently made a large commit- 
ment to Max Liebman for a zany live variety 
show to be produced next year, and who feels 
he has a mandate from upstairs to go looking 
for “the new crop of Coes, Brodkins, Ser- 
lings, Roses, Bob Banners, Sidney Lumets, 
Frankenheimers, and Penns”—all of them 
people whose careers are identified almost 
exclusively with live television. 

Studio facilities will be available. A new 
CBS production center on Manhattan’s West 
Side, now going up at a cost of over $14 mil- 
lion, will contain six studios designed for 
entertainment shows, to be broadcast live 
or taped. (The extreme difficulty and ex- 
pense of cutting and splicing video tape 
makes the taped show, in most instances, 
just a record of a live show rather than a 
separate’ enterprise; that universal genius 
Jackie Gleason coined the phrase “live on 
tape” to describe it.) With the new studios 
must come new crews of technicians, scene 
designers, stylists, costumers, and the like, 
as well as writers, directors, producers. The 
100 technicians CBS fired between May of 
1960 and October of 1961 will probably not 
be available, and the whole painful process 
of building a staff for television will have to 
be undertaken once again. 

And there is some question whether the 
machine will permit such shenanigans, The 
great advantage of live television is the 
chance to do something a little different— 
perhaps a lot different—every week; and the 
machine proclaims, pretty convincingly, that 
television watching is a habit rather than a 
function of conscious choice. There is a 
limit to how much excitement you can have 
without breaking habits. Specials are fewer 
than they used to be—except in the public 
affairs area, where they don't have to draw 
an audience—because the machine found 
them irritating. Preempting time from the 
sponsors of the regular weekly shows was 
expensive, and the sponsors didn’t like it. 
Anyway, the machine could demonstrate 
that, in Stanton’s words, “a large part of the 
audience for a special comes to see some- 
thing else.“ Why try? To which the answer 
is: Because. 

For the top people at CBS, Inc., broadcast- 
ing has always been a mystique as well as a 
business. But, as the 19th century learned, 
it is hard to maintain mystiques in the face 
of machinery. Professionals need machinery. 
The program analyzer, the Nielsen rating, the 
deal, and profit and loss statement are all 
indispensable. But the machinery is not 
supposed to use the people, as it has for the 
last few years at CBS, The personnel 
changes near the top have brought no de- 
cline whatever in ability or intelligence, but 
they have produced a drop in the tempera- 
ture of personality. Behind the inconse- 
quential gabble at public hearings on televi- 
sion lies a real question for the leaders of 
CBS: Are they responsible individuals, or are 
they servants of the machine? Or will the 
machine itself decide? 


[From Show magazine, April 1962] 
Tue KINGDOM OF THE FEEDBACK 
Like all good hyperbole, Charles Addams’ 
drawing on Show’s cover has some disturbing 
truth in it. The smiling, sinister characters 
who run Addams’ audience-reaction torture 
chamber are scarcely real-life images, yet the 
fact remains that the function they perform 
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increasingly molds the shape of television 
entertainment in the United States. The 
Kingdom of the Feedback has come. As 
their mind-measuring systems grow more 
efficient, the purveyors of television lose 
whatever interest they, may have had in 
directing public taste or inspiring it—not to 
say elevating it. Their interest and their 
economics lead them to assess the lowest 
common denominator of public taste as 
accurately as possible—and then accom- 
modate themselyes obediently to it, 

The Columbia Broadcasting System is in- 
evitably singled out in discussions of tele- 
vision’s reliance on mind machines. CBS, 
after all, has pioneered in gadgets for meas- 
uring the public mind, Its team of network 
statisticians is still the most impressive in 
the world. But it should be added, in fair- 
ness, that the Kingdom of the Feedback 
possesses all the networks equally—CBS was 
just the first and most efficient at the trade. 

In his article on page 62, Martin Mayer 
describes in detail how the network statis- 
ticians operate their finely meshed system of 
push-button testing and how the network 
then adjusts its programing to the results 
of such polls. The system is enough to make 
a village Orwell out of anyone contem- 
plating it. It subordinates, if it does not 
altogether destroy, the relationship of the 
entertainer to his audience, the artist to his 
beholders. Imagine a great composer asking 
& segment of his audience to come to the 
concert 2 hours before performance time, 
giving them a boiled-down sample of his 
symphony, tabulating their reactions, from 
the first cough to the last ripple of applause, 
then rewriting the composition or substi- 
tuting another for it in order to give the 
audience exactly what his poll indicated it 
wanted. Absurd? Yet this is the way in 
which your evening’s television “entertain- 
ment” is largely selected. 

The practice of basing network programs 
on the likes and dislikes of the pretested 
audience shows a classic confusion of cause 
and effect (a confusion also demonstrated 
in the rating systems, which gage a pro- 
gram's success by whether or not the sets 
in a thousand households were turned on— 
or off—or how 500 vewers answered an in- 
quiring voice on the telephone). Inevyita- 
bly, a Gresham's law of entertainment goes 
to work. The television producer tests an 
already undernourished audience, which has 
rarely, if ever, been fed exciting entertain- 
ment or artistry, and concludes that its re- 
actions to more mediocrity represents: (a) 
its maximum potential and, (b) a true pic- 
true of its tastes and inclinations. Thus en- 
couraged, the producer calls up his Holly- 
wood packager and orders more of the same. 
The artistic coinage grows ever more de- 
based. 

The other great result of the mind-ma- 
chine system is to drive creative talent un- 
derground or out of the house altogether. 
CBS, for example, was traditionally the 
home of strong-minded commentators and— 
to use a journalistic phrase that television 
has almost forgotten —good editors. Call 
them crusaders or Quixotes if you will; Mur- 
row and his men were always ready to stand 
up and be counted. But these days, a crea- 
tive mind at CBS or at either of the other 
networks finds the going ever rougher. As 
surely as bad money drives out good, judg- 
ment by poll drives out individual men of 
decision in favor of management by com- 
mittee. 

Nothing in the behavior of the networks 
or in the recent testimony of network execu- 
tives before the Federal Communications 
Commission (performances, incidentally, 
which were far livelier and more earnest 
than most of their programs) gives any in- 
dication that the machine mentality will be 
curbed. So we face an unending sequence 
of doughy family-situation comedies whose 
wit is as thin as their reason for existence. 
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The American sitting in front of his tele- 
vision set faces a future as għastly as that 
of the Waugh hero who was forced to end 
his days in the Amazon jungle reading Dick- 
ens (which he hated) over and over again 
to a demented hermit. At least Waugh's 
man was able to move his lips. 

To give the networks their due, we con- 
cede that the hazards of producing a single 
network show are far greater than anything 
in newspaper or magazine publishing or, for 
that matter, in movies or the theater. The 
television producer has one cast of the dice, 
and that’s it. His stakes—production plus 
time costs—are enormous. He can hardly be 
blamed for trying to hedge his bet before 
he makes his toss. He is not in the business 
for fun. As Mayer says in his article, the 
network organization is fundamentally “de- 
signed to satisfy the investor, not Newton 
Minow.” 

Which brings us to the heart of the mat- 
ter: the public trust reposed in the networks 
and their private investors. Minow and the 
other FCC commissioners are a Federal regu- 
latory body with circumscribed powers; they 
are not a jury or a district attorney's staff. 
Their official existence bears out the obvious 
fact that TV entertainment is not just some- 
thing to satisfy the network investor, in the 
short run. Television is the most intimate, 
intrusive device for entertainment and in- 
struction ever known. It affects the lives 
of every American and, in greater or lesser 
degree, shows his taste and outlook. It can 
help build a culture, or destroy it. Whether 
it inspires art, or the worst kind of Philistin- 
ism—however it works, it works on a huge 
national scale. It is the voice and the face 
in your home. As such, it lies well within 
the area of public weal. 

In matters of the public weal, the public 
has a legitimate, a commanding concern. 
Thus the FCC’s entry into television pro- 
graming is no accident. Nor is the recent 
flurry of congressional investigation into TV 
violence and the delinquency problem the 
work of reckless legislators or “bureau- 
crats.” Congress and the FCC, after all, both 
represent the people of the United States, 
and in our cumbersome, democratic way the 
people are putting pressure on the medioc- 
rity-mired networks in the only way left to 
them. If legislation follows that the net- 
works do not welcome, they will have only 
themselves to blame, Consistently, they 
have scorned critics, advisers, boards, foun- 
dations, forums—every noncoercive device by 
which the public has tried to make known 
its desire for quality. They have scorned 
them in favor of the poll and the feedback. 

Perhaps this very scorn shows the real 
blindness of the “scientific” poll mentality 
with its sanitized survival-of-the-fittest pro- 
graming tests. For it requires intellectual 
blindness as well as arrogance to think that 
the tastes of the American people—that 
people's aptitude for art, its urge for ex- 
cellence, its thirst for information—can be 
handily measured simply by putting 10 peo- 
ple in a darkened room with buttons in their 
hands and free coffee and soft drinks on the 
table, tabulating the number of button 
presses and light flashings, adding and 
weighing the findings, then multiplying by 
10 million. 


Proper Rebuff for Comptroller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said concerning the unwar- 
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ranted assault of home rule and States 
rights by the Federal bureaucracy, This 
subject comes to mind in banking circles 
in the thinly disguised efforts of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, James M. 
Saxon, to eliminate the traditional ju- 
risdiction of State banks over the finan- 
cial institutions they charter. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to insert in the Recor» at this point 
the editorial of September 30, 1962, of 
the Chicago Heights Star, entitled 
“Proper Rebuff for Comptroller,” which 
vividly discusses this point: 

PROPER REBUFF FOR COMPTROLLER 


Comptroller of the Currency James 
M. Saxon quite properly received a setback in 
his efforts to give Federal regulations priority 
over State laws with respect to branch 
banking. 

Saxon, who went to the Federal post after 
serving a giant Loop bank which seeks 
branching in Illinois, favored a recommen- 
dation by his appointees to permit national 
banks to branch out irrespective of State 
regulations. 

The result, of course, would be to force Il- 
linois to permit branch banking for all or 
impose a handicap on State banks in the 
race for growth. The Saxon committee's 
report was rejected by the American Bank- 
ers Association at its meeting in Atlantic 
City. As a further encroachment of Federal 
authority on local government alone, it rich- 
ly deserved to be rejected. 

Branch banking, meanwhile, presents a 
controversy which we are likely to face again 
at the next session of the Illinois General 
Assembly. It is favored by the two largest 
Loop banks, which stand to be the princi- 
pal beneficiaries of such legislation. It is 
opposed vigorously by bankers and commu- 
nity leaders who do not believe that the eco- 
nomic life of a suburb, for example, should 
be reliant on decisions made by bankers 
whose principal interests lie elsewhere. 

Ironically, and inconsistently, branch bank- 
ing has the support of some persons who 
express vigorous opposition to monopoly and 
bigness in other fields. 

Yet it is considerably more important for 
a community to have locally controlled fi- 
nancial institutions than it is to have only 
factories possessing no affiliation with large 
corporations. 


Scientific and Technical Manpower of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
becoming increasingly obvious that our 
scientific and technical manpower re- 
sources are among the most the crucial 
ingredients in the Nation’s military 
strength. It is unfortunate and perhaps 
dangerous that there should be any gaps 
in our understanding about the nature 
and extent of these vital resources. If 
these gaps in our knowledge are as large 
as many have claimed, a real threat to 
our national security might emerge. A 
shortage of relevant information may be 
as weakening as the shortage of 
bcientific talent if that gap in informa- 
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tion prevents the action necessary to 
solve the real problem. 

It is important that every encourage- 
ment and support be provided to those 
that are gathering and evaluating data 
on the availability and utilization of 
such an important national resource. As 
chairman of the Statistics Subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Economic Committee, 
I plan to do all I can to provide such en- 
couragement and support to the solution 
of this information problem. 

I have recently written to Dr. Water- 
man of the National Science Foundation 
in order to be brought up to date on the 
important work being done by the Foun- 
dation in this area. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert these letters in the 
Record as a contribution to a wider 
understanding of both the successes and 
remaining problems in this matter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1962. 
Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Dr, WATERMAN; The problem of ob- 
taining adequate statistics about the avail- 
ability of scientific and technical manpower 
will continue to absorb a great deal of my 
interest in the coming sessions of Congress. 
For this reason I appreciated the opportunity 
you recently provided for my representatives 
to meet with your staff in order to become 
better acquainted with the fine work being 
done by the National Science Foundation in 
this matter. 

I am still trying to determine if the Statis- 
tics Subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee can play a role in resolving some 
of the problems that face those that gather 
or use statistics in this area. This appears 
to be a large and important problem area 
about which there is much misunderstand- 
ing. A congressional study might clear up 
some of this misunderstanding even if it 
could not improve on the statistical work 
being done by other interested groups, either 
Government or private. 

I would appreciate it if you could provide 
me with answers to the following questions. 
This would assist me in determining what 
contribution my subcommittee might be able 
to make to the solving of these problems: 

1. What Government or private groups are 
presently gathering statistics about the 
availability of engineering and scientific 
manpower? What groups are gathering 
statistics about the utilization of engineers 
and scientists? What aspects of the utiliza- 
tion and availability problems are each of 
these groups specializing in? 

2. What unanswered questions provide the 
focal point of the empirical research being 
done? What gaps are there in the present 
statistics which prevent the answering of 
important policy questions? 

3. What have been the results of this sta- 
tistical effort up to this time? What pre- 
viously unresolved problems in this area 
have been answered as the result of the 
activities of these groups? 

4. What evidence is there that the great 
volume of statistics gathered by all these 
groups is being gathered in a coordinated 
fashion? What evidence is there that the 
evaluation of this mass of data is being done 
in a coordinated manner? Is there duplica- 
tion of such efforts and if so is it duplication 
that serves a purpose? 

Some of these questions are prompted by 
the impression that instead of a lack of 
statistics and research there may be a lack 
of coordination and evaluation of the pro- 
fusion of existing material. Also, the doubt 
persists that the deficiencies may be in the 
relevance of the data rather than its volume. 
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Your answers to these questions will be a 
great contribution toward advancing the 
work of the Economics Statistics Subcom- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PRrOxMIRE: In response to 
your request of October 9, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation welcomes the opportunity 
to report to you on some of the activities 
which have taken place in the development 
of adequate statistics on the availability of 
scientific and technical manpower. The spe- 
cific questions-which you raised and our an- 
swers to them are in the attached pages. 

This reply has become rather more lengthy 
than was intended, However, the issues in 
the area of scientific and technical man- 
power are complicated ones, involving many 
programs and groups. We cannot claim that 
there are no problems of data collection and 
analysis; however, we do believe that a great 
Geal of progress has been made in the last 
few years in meeting needs for these data. 
The enclosures listing NSF publications, pub- 
lcations resulting from NSF support, and 
projects now in process are illustrative of 
the remarkable diversity of data require- 
ments. 

If you or the Statistical Subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee would like 
further information, we shall be happy to 
cooperate in any way we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION REPLY 
Question 1: What Government or private 


scientific manpower? What groups are gath- 
ering statistics about the utilization of engi- 
neers and scientists? What aspects of the 
utilization and availability problems are each 
of these groups specializing in? 

Answer: The resources of both Govern- 
ment and non-Government agencies are 
utilized to meet our national information 
requirements for engineering and scientific 
manpower. The following list, although not 
comprehensive, includes principal groups en- 
gaged in gathering statistics on (a) supply 
of engineers and scientists, (b) employment 
of engineers and scientists, (c) demand for 
engineers and scientists, (d) salaries and 
Wages of engineers and scientists, and (e) 
Other data on scientists and engineers. 

(A) SUPPLY OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


Bureau of the Census provides at decen- 
nial intervals census counts of engineers and 
selected natural scientists through the De- 
cennial Census of Population. At inter- 
Mediate periods, occasional sample surveys 
provide broad aggregate data. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 
annually makes available (by discipline and 
country of origin) data on engineers and 
Scientists immigrating into this country. 
Such immigration constitutes a not insig- 
nificant addition to this country's manpower 
resources, 

National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Counci! through its Office of Sci- 
entific Personnel maintains an annual series 
on doctorates awarded in science and engi- 
neering. 

National Science Foundation through its 
National Register of Scientific and Techni- 
Cal Personnel and cooperating professional 
scientific societies provides information on 
the numbers and professional characteris- 
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tics of more than 200,000 professional sci- 
entists at biennial intervals. Data collected 
include levels of training, scientific speciali- 
zations, work activities, age, location, etc. 

US. Office of Education reports each year 
degrees granted in science and engineering 
by American colleges and universities. This 
constitutes a measure of annual additions to 
the engineering and scientific manpower sup- 
ply. The same agency provides annual data 
on enrollments in engineering and in science 
at undergraduate and graduate school levels. 
(B) EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

Bureau of Labor Statistics collects annu- 
ally data on employment of scientists and 
engineers in private industry. Less frequent- 
ly, data are collected on such employment in 
State governments and miscellaneous non- 
profit institutions. 

Civil Service Commission is the source of 
annual data on Federal Government em- 
ployment of engineers and scientists, 

National Science Foundation in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education se- 
cures information every few years on sci- 
entists and engineers employed in American 
colleges and universities, 

(C) DEMAND FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

Bureau of Employment Security reports 
bimonthly the unfilled demand for engineers 
and scientists as reflected through the na- 
tionwide system of public employment 
offices. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics with financial 
support from the National Science Founda- 
tion completed a study of requirements for 
engineers and scientists, which was pub- 
lished as “The Long-Range Demand for Sci- 
entific and Technical Personnel” by the 
Foundation in 1961. A new study, which 
brings up-to-date the earlier volume, is now 
in process and will be released in 1963. 
Commission of the 


ts for engi- 
neers as reported by a selected group of in- 
dustrial and Governmental employers. 
Northwestern University conducts a some- 
what similar survey of the hiring intentions 
on local college campuses by large industrial 
employers. 
(D) SALARIES AND WAGES OF ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics includes selected 
engineering and scientific occupations in its 
sample surveys of salary rates. 

Engineering Manpower Commission of the 
Engineers Joint Council reports on salaries 
paid to engineering faculty and to engi- 
neers in industry. 

Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory of the 
University of California conducts an annual 
survey of salaries paid to research and de- 
velopment scientists by a sample of industry 
and Government laboratories. 

National Science Foundation releases data 
collected through the National Register on 
total professional income and salaries of 
scientists by disciplines, type of employer, 
and work activity. 

(E) OTHER DATA ON_SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Numerous other agencies contribute to 
the pool of data on avallability and utiliza- 
tion of engineering and scientific manpower, 
usually in a more limited fashion. For ex- 
ample, the Atomic Energy Commission is a 
source of information on engineers and sci- 
entists engaged in atomic energy activities; 
the Department of Defense provides infor- 
mation on scientific personnel employed on 
some of its programs; several Government 
agencies are sources of information on fel- 
lowships which they provide for graduate 
study in the sciences. The American Chem- 
ical Society and the American Institute of 
Physics provide information on the profes- 
sional groups included in their membership. 
The National Opinion Research Center at the 
University of Chicago, the Bureau of Applied 
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Social Research at Columbia University, the 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. at Evans- 
ton, Il., the Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton, NJ.. and the Bureau of Social 
Science Research in Washington are among 
the private and university-affiliated groups 
frequently engaged in research studies deal- 
ing with scientific and technical manpower. 
A more exhaustive list of such organizations 
will be found in chapter III of “A Study of 
Scientific and Technical Manpower." (Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 86th Cong., 2d 
sess.) 

Question 2: What unanswered questions 
provide the focal point of the empirical re- 
search being done? What gaps are there 
in the present statistics which prevent the 
answering of important policy questions? 

Answer: In 1958 a Special Advisory Panel 
to the National Science Foundation and the 
President's Committee on Scientists and En- 
gineers reviewed the Government's scientific 
manpower information activities. As a part 
of this review the Panel (generally referred 
to as the Hauser Committee) noted certain 
important issues for which such information 
seems imperative. These issues are: 

1. The extent to which the scientific and 
technical talent and skills should be encour- 
aged and developed to increase the supply of 
scientists, engineers, technicians, and teach- 
ers of science. 

2. Ways in which the teaching and study 
of science should be furthered and the means 
of doing so. 

3. Methods which should be used to raise 
the standards of teaching and training in 
order to improve the quality of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians. 

4. Development of criteria for military in- 
duction, occupational and student defer- 
ment, and Reserve screening. 

5. Determination of an optimum level of 
Government-financed research. 

6. Determination of levels of compensation 
of scientific and technical personnel, both 
civilian and military, and of means of im- 
proving prestige and morale. 

7. Methods of conserving and utilizing to 
the greatest possible extent the available 
scientific and technical manpower. 

The issues noted are for the most part 
equally pertinent today. Such issues are 
never fully solved and yet are constantly 
being solved in terms of the Nation’s imme- 
diate needs. 

Despite our wealth of information, there 
are certain important gaps in our statistical 
data at this time. Some of the principal 
ones are: (1) Lack of information on the 
statistical reliability of our demand data; 
(2) inadequate measures of manpower utili- 
gation effectiveness; (3) insufficient informa- 
tion on the extent of loss of college-trained 
scientists and engineers to other occupa- 
tional flelds; and (4) insufficient data on the 
current and future extent of graduate edu- 
cation in engineering and science and sources 
and amounts of support available to gradu- 
ate students. 

Recent studies of the demand for engi- 
neers and scientists point to an approxi- 
mate doubling of the Nation’s requirements 
in the period 1960-70. These studies pro- 
vide considerably more information than 
has been available on this subject in the 
past, but this information clearly goes be- 
yond statistical precision into uncharted 
areas where measurements are largely de- 
termined by judgment and by their con- 
sistency with historical data. Only continu- 
ing scrutiny of current trends tempered with 
an enlightened assessment of future pros- 
pects will serve to increase the accuracy of 
demand estimates. A new report scheduled 
for publication in 1963 should contribute to 
our knowledge of this topic. Recent studies 
have produced a substantial body of infor- 
mation on the deployment of our scientists 
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and engineers in terms of their principal 
work activities and industrial distribution. 

Less adequate is our information on how 
effectively they are being utilized, the extent 
to which their skills are underutilized, the 
character of measures which might generally 
improve utilization, the effect of Government 
procurement and research and development 
programs on utilization, etc. Information 
on these topics would be most helpful as 
guides to policy formulation relating to edu- 
cation and training programs, to the 
optimum level of Government-supported re- 
search and development, and to Government 
procurement practices. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences is now engaged in a study 
of this entire area at the request of the 
President, 

Another serious gap In our scientific man- 
power information concerns the relationship 
between education, training, and employ- 
ment. It is well known, for example, that 
many college-trained engineers do not sub- 
sequently practice engineering, but become 
employed in a variety of occupations, includ- 
ing sales, management, and research. Con- 
versely, large numbers of practicing profes- 
sional engineers are not graduates of 
engineering schools. More extensive infor- 
mation on these subjects would greatly 
assist in analyzing the extent to which a 
given supply of college graduates will serve 
to meet the requirements for a given num- 
ger of engineers and scientists. A sample 
study, now in process with joint support 
from several Government agencies, promises 
to provide information of assistance in an- 
swering many questions of this type in 1963. 
This survey is based upon & cross-section of 
the population reported in the 1960 census 
as engaged in a technical occupation or with 
a college education. Respondents are asked 
to provide further information (1) on their 
current work activities, education, and 
training which qualify them for their occu- 
pation, and (2) on other training. The sur- 
vey results will provide data not now avail- 
able on occupational mobility, job training, 
and utilization. 

Still another gap in information involves 
more adequate measurement and analysis 
of the movement into, and the participation 
of, science and engineering students in 
graduate education. Examples of the kinds 
of questions for which better answers are 
needed are: What proportions of science and 
engineering baccalaureates continue their 
education to the master’s degree, the doc- 
tor’s degree? Do these proportions vary by 
field and over time? What is the time lapse 
of entry into and completion of graduation? 
What are the sources and extent of graduate 
student support? How many high-ability 
students do not enter graduate training and 
for what reasons? To what extent are grad- 
uate students involved in teaching and re- 
search duties? The Foundation is support- 
ing a study by the Office of Education on the 
sources and extent of graduate student sup- 
port. Several private groups are continuing 
their studies of graduate level education. 

Question 3: What have been the results 
of this statistical effort up to this time? 
What previously unresolved problems in 
this area have been answered as the result 
of the activities of these groups? 

Answer: The most important result of this 
large statistical effort has probably been that 
the Nation is now, for the first time, in a 
position in which it can reach national de- 
cisions on scientific manpower resource 
problems on the basis of a growing body of 
knowledge collected and analyzed in accord- 
ance with scientific principles. The frame- 
work of a system of national intelligence on 
our engineering and scientific manpower re- 
sources has been developed within the past 
10 years. This system is unrivaled among 
those countries accustomed to freedom of 
choice of occupation and employment, 
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although probably it is not equivalent to that 
of some countries where rigid economic and 
manpower controls are customary. 

It should be pointed out in passing that 
science manpower statistics of themselves 
resolve no problems, except those specifically 
associated with lack of information. Such 
statistics rather provide tools which the 
policymaker can use in deriving problem 
solutions in a logical fashion. More specifi- 
cally, research and survey efforts have pro- 
duced an awareness of the dimensions of 
manpower resource problems. Much of the 
concern with the inadequate numbers of 
engineers and scientists now being trained 
can be traced to studies which have provided 
estimates of the future requirements for per- 
sons with such training. An appreciation 
of the extent to which our scientific man- 
power resources are committed to Govern- 
ment research and development programs 
has resulted from information on the work 
activities: of scientists and engineers. The 
magnitude of the science education effort 
which will be needed to produce scientists 
and engineers in the numbers required be- 
comes clearer in the light of estimated man- 
power requirements. Comparative data on 
the education of scientists and engineers in 
foreign countries have become a matter of 
public concern lest the Nation's position of 
leadership in this regard be imperiled. Re- 
gional and State programs for expanding 
graduate training in engineering and science 
are emerging in answer to information show- 
ing the concentration of graduate education 
in a relatively few areas. These are only a 
few examples of specific problem areas which 
are symptomatic of the important issues 
which involve scientific manpower and which 
provide the justification for a substantial 
research and survey program. 

Question 4: What evidence is there that 
the great volume of statistics gathered by 
all these groups is being gathered in a coordi- 
nated fashion? What evidence is there that 
the evaluation of this mass of data is being 
done in a coordinated manner? Is there 
duplication of such efforts and if so is it 
duplication that serves a purpose? 

Answer: A high degree of coordination 
exists among Government agencies collect- 
ing scientific manpower data. To a lesser 
extent, non-Government agencies also co- 
ordinate their data collecting activities with 
those of the Government. Coordination is 
achieved principally through close commu- 
nication between organizations participating 
in these programs, but is aided by interlock- 
ing advisory committees and groups and by 
financial controls. Among Federal agencies 
coordination is further effected through con- 
trol of questionnaire forms under the Fed- 
eral Reports Act. 

In general coordination among Govern- 
ment agencies lies in the recognition that 
funds for survey purposes are limited, and 
that agency cooperation will greatly aid in 
stretching resources as far as possible. Thus, 
agency advisory committees and less form- 
ally established groups usually include rep- 
resentatives from other agencies concerned 
with scientific manpower problems. The 
National Science Foundation, for example, 
utilizes an advisory panel which includes in 
its membership representatives from the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Department 
of Defense. Similarly, Foundation repre- 
sentatives serve on committees advisory to 
the Office of Education, Department of Labor, 
and Office of Science and Technology, and 
act as observers on other groups, including 
nongovernmental agencies such as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics and the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

Also contributing to well-integrated activi- 
ties in the collection process is the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. This statute requires 
Government agencies, with minor exceptions, 
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to secure Bureau of the Budget approval 
prior to collecting information from the 
public. The Bureau, which, through its Of- 
fice of Statistical Standards, controls the use 
of questionnaire and other survey instru- 
ments has requested the National Science 
Foundation to serve as the focal agency in 
the coordination of the Government’s pro- 
gram of statistical information on scientific 
and engineering manpower. This assign- 
ment has been important in the Founda- 
tion's role of programing, releasing, and 
publishing information on scientists and en- 
gineers. Thus, much of the research and sur- 
vey work on scientific personnel is initiated 
or encouraged by the Foundation when its 
studies reveal serious deficiencies or inade- 
quacies in existing data. Frequently, rather 
than launch a new effort which would un- 
necessarily duplicate part of a related survey 
elsewhere, the Foundation provides sub- 
stantial financial support to cooperating 
agencies. 

Much emphasis ts given to analysis and 
evaluation of survey data since administra- 
tion of the manifold Federal programs 
requires a great deal of specialized informa- 
tion on technical manpower. Detailed in- 
formation for program guidance is most ef- 
fective when oriented to the particular prob- 
lem at hand, For example, an analysis of 
the utilization of engineers in industry pre- 
pared for the Department of Defense with 
defense procurement implications in mind 
will probably not be the most useful anal- 
ysis for an agency considering the desirability 
of an undergraduate scholarship program to 
augment the supply of engineers for indus- 
try. Similarly, the National Science Founda- 
tion in analyzing science teacher qualifica- 
tions to determine the optimum size of 
teacher training institute programs will not 
be concerned with the same analysis as 
might a department of education develop- 
ing plans for preservice training of science 
teachers. This is to say that one should 
normally expect substantive program ad- 
ministrators to insist upon data analysis 
adapted to their special purposes. Of course 
this will mean that data will be analyzed 
and evaluated for such special purposes by 
many different agencies, The important 
point is that the underlying basic data 
should be consistent, accurate, and timely in 
order that it may serve as many purposes as 
possible. 


Hon. Kathryn E. Granahan 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1962 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
extending my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes to our colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN] as she 
leaves the House of Representatives af- 
ter a distinguished 6-year record of 
service to become Treasurer of the 
United States. 

As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service and Government Opera- 
tions Committees, Mrs. GraNAHAN be- 
came an outstanding expert in the intri- 
cacies of the Postal Establishment. By 
her diligent work on the Post Office 
Committee she led the fight against 
pornographic literature in the mails, a 
fight which won for her the praise of 
parents, churches, and civic groups 
throughout the country. 
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It has been r. pleasure to serve with 
such an outstanding legislator and con- 
scientious public servant. We wish Mrs. 
GRANAHAN every happiness on her chal- 
lenging new assignment in the executive 
branch. 


Report by Congressman Laurence Curtis 
to the People of the 10th Congressional 
District of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as this legislative year draws to 
a close, I think it is important to review 
the activities of the session. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In. these days when the Soviet power 
buildup in Cuba has become threatening, 
foreign policy is an overriding issue. 

I therefore report first on my work as 
a member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. That committee is the 
one which is most closely concerned with 
cold-war policies. The administration of 
foreign policy is a constitutional prerog- 
ative of the President and the State 
Department, but the Foreign Affairs 
Committee authorizes the spending of 
funds to carry out foreign policy, and 
proposes resolutions on vital foreign pol- 
icy issues. This year it passed resolu- 
tions on Berlin and Cuba. Vietnam and 
Laos also present difficult problems. 

The Secretary of State and military 
leaders have kept the Foreign Affairs 
Committee fully advised about these sit- 
uations. The committee has supported 
administration policies and has urged 
firmness in the face of threats. 

My votes in the committee and in the 
House have been cast in the realization 
that we are in a period of great danger 
to our country; that Americans must 
have stout hearts and steady nerves, and 
that it may be necessary to risk war in 
order to avoid certain war; that once a 
country gives in to threats, only eventual 
war or surrender and enslavement can 
follow. 

CUBA RESOLUTION 

Concern over the Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba led to the passage by 
Congress of a resolution expressing the 
determination of the United States to 
prevent, by any means necessary, in- 
cluding the use of arms, the creation in 
Cuba of an externally supported mili- 
tary capability endangering the secu- 
rity of the United States, and to prevent 
the spread of communism from Cuba to 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

The resolution wes reported out of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and was 
passed by the House on September 26 
by a vote of 387 to 7. The disapproving 
votes were largely from those favoring 
a stronger resolution. The Senate had 
_—_ the resolution a few days previ- 
ously. 
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The Monroe Doctrine was much dis- 
cussed during the House debate. Presi- 
dent Monroe, in a passage to the Con- 
gress of December 2, 1823, asserted that 
the American continents were not to be 
considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European power, and that 
we should consider any attempt by those 
powers “to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.” 

The Monroe Doctrine has since been 
affected by our agreements with other 
Latin American countries for collective 
action in support of its principles. 

In the House debate it was urged that 
the resolution should be made stronger, 
and that the steps already taken in 
Cuba by the Soviet Government 
amounted to a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. A motion to amend the reso- 
lution and express this point of view was 
rejected, although House Republicans 
voted for the motion 137 to 13. I so 
voted, and in addressing the House I 
said: 

The Monroe Doctrine Inhibits any Euro- 

power from extending its system to 
this hemisphere. As I read this resolution, 
in subsection (b) it prescribes the extension 
here of a system which creates a military 
capability endangering the security of the 
United States. That is certainly a much 
narrower objective than that of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which aims at preventing any 


trine does not say that that system must 
create a military danger to this country. 


I felt that this point might become 
important in connection with our future 
relations with Cuba. 

BERLIN RESOLUTION 


Shortly after the Cuba resolution, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
ported favorably a similarly worded 
resolution on Berlin, stating that the 
United States was “determined to pre- 
vent by whatever means may be neces- 
sary, including the use of arms” any 
violation by the Soviet Union directly or 
through others of Allied rights in Berlin, 
including those of ingress and egress. 

On October 5, 1962, the House passed 
the resolution unanimously, and a few 
days later the Senate passed the same 
resolution. 

During the past 4 years the Soviet 
Union has been trying to force the Allies 
out of Berlin, in violation of agreements 
made at the close of World War II. Mr. 
Khrushchev has constantly threatened 
to sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany, which he said would have the 
effect of terminating or gravely impair- 
ing Allied rights in Berlin. On more 
than one occasion his threat was in the 
nature of an ultimatum, but in each case 
he backed down in the face of the firm 
attitude of the United States and Allied 
countries. 

During the deliberations of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I argued and was 
partly responsible for the inclusion of 
a clause in the resolution, stating that it 
was the “purpose of the United States 
to encourage and support the establish- 
ment of a free, unified, and democratic 
Germany.” I pointed out that the Soviet 
Union continually reiterated its own ob- 
jectives, and that we should do the same, 
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even though this particular objective was 
not immediately attainable 

Shortly before congressional action on 
the Berlin resolution, Mr. Khrushchey 
stated that he would postpone further 
action on Berlin until after the congres- 
sional elections on November 6. 

I quote from my remarks to the House 
during the debate on this resolution, and 
resulting discussion, as follows: 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, let us tell the world that the Congress 
resents the intrusion of the Communist 
masters in the Kremlin into our internal 
affairs in this country by the suggestion that 
Mr. Khrushchev will postpone certain actions 
and his proposed peace treaty with East 
Germany until after the congressional elec- 
tions this November. 

Mr. Chairman, let us tell the world that 
this country's attitude does not depend on 
the outcome of the congressional elections, 
and that we regard it as impudent for any- 
one to make such a suggestion, Let us tell 
the world that whether the Congress is in 
session or not, we now, as representing the 
American people, have taken a stand which 
we know will meet with their approval, 
whether we Members are in Washington or 
whether we are back in the “hustings” con- 
ferring with our constituents, 

Mr. Cotmer. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? , 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Cotmer. I want to compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
upon his stand and upon his statement. 

With reference to the question that has 
been raised about Mr, Khrushchev wanting 
to wait until after the election, is it not rea- 
sonable to assume from that that he is im- 
plying that if your party that is now out of 
power were to come into power in the Con- 
gress, you would be pursuing a different 
policy? He 

Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts. I agree with 
the gentleman. I think it is an impudent 
suggestion. 

May Ladd also that in my personal opinion 
this is not the first time Mr. Khrushchev 
has tried to intrude into American politics. 
Such conduct, in my opinion, occurred in 
the year 1960, 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Curtis] for a very fine statement and 
to express my regret that he is not going 
to be with us next year, that he is not run- 
ning for reelection. I should like to say 
that I am sure I speak for Members on both 
sides of the aisle when I say that he has 
been a very valuable Member of our com- 
mittee and has contributed in many ways 
to sensible solutions of some of the delicate 
and difficult questions with which we have 
been presented. 

VIETNAM AND LAOS 

Vietnam and Laos are other trouble 
spots. 

Our Government felt that the loss of 
Vietnam to communism would threaten 
the whole Western position in southeast 
Asia. We have therefore been giving 
extensive military aid to the Government 
of Vietnam in its fight against Commu- 
nist guerrillas. This was done at the 
request of the Vietnamese Government, 
Our aid has verged on actual assistance 
in the fighting, but scems fully justified. 

In Laos we supported the formation of 
a neutralist regime involving an at- 
tempted coalition between the more ex- 
treme factions on the right and on the 
left. Laos has & long thin border with 
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Vietnam, and there is danger that its 
territory will be used as a bridge between 
the Communists in China and the Com- 
munist guerrillas in Vietnam. The at- 
tempt to secure collaboration between 
the Communist and non-Communist was 
a policy which failed in China, and there 
is always the danger that in any such 
arrangement the Communist will in the 
end come out on the top. 

FOREIGN AID 


This is the subject to which the For- 
eign Affairs Committee devotes its major 
attention. 

There has been growing opposition to 
this program resulting largely from past 
mistakes and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. But after extensive hearings, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee continued to 
feel that foreign aid is an essential tool 
of our foreign policy and that the de- 
veloping nations must be encouraged to 
make progress in freedom rather than 
in reliance on the Soviet type of tyranny. 

I have supported our foreign aid pro- 
grams, but felt this year that our for- 
eign aid is now being given too indis- 
criminately. Over 80 foreign nations 
are now recipients of our foreign aid. 
The administration of that aid must be 
tightened up still further. We must not 
allow its benefits to be syphoned off by 
those at the top. It must reach the 
masses of the people. We must focus 
more on programs to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the nations which we are 
aiding. I felt that one way to control 
waste and taking up of unwise projects 
was to exercise greater care in the 
amount of funds to be appropriated, 

Our expanded program of economic aid 
to Latin America faces problems. Some 
of the countries have been slow in mak- 
ing the internal reforms to which they 
agreed—improvements in land tenure, 
taxation, social justice, and the like, re- 
ferred to as self-help. A difficult ques- 
tion is whether we should continue to go 
ahead despite this. It is hard for an 
outsider to tell another sovereign nation 
how to run its affairs. 

The Congress made severe reductions 
from the amounts requested by the ad- 
ministration. In the providing of funds 
there is first the authorization by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which sets 
outside limits, and then appropriation by 
the Appropriation Committee. The For- 
eign Affairs Committee made some re- 
ductions, but the most severe cuts were 
made by the Appropriations Committee. 
It reported a severely reduced appropria- 
tion to the House and little attempt was 
made in the House to increase the ap- 
propriation. The administration pre- 
ferred to rely on the Senate, which did 
increase the appropriation. But in the 
final compromise between the two 
branches, the cuts were more severe than 
in recent years. If the administration 
finds them too hampering, it can seek 
supplementary appropriations next Jan- 
uary. 

2 THE MIDDLE EAST 

The foreign-aid legislation again re- 
iterated support of policies which have 
particular application to Arab-Israel re- 
lations: freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, increased economic 
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cooperation and trade between countries, 
disapproval of discrimination against 
American citizens based on race or re- 
ligion. It directed that these principles 
be supported in the administration of 
foreign aid. 

PEACE CORPS 

The Peace Corps has made good, and 
is to be expanded. The Congress this 
year with little dissent authorized a large 
increase in the number of Peace Corps 
volunteers. They are given intensive 
training, including training in the lan- 
guage of the country where they are 
going. They live under hard conditions 
in faraway places and help the populace 
in education, farming, sanitation, and 
other ways. ; 

Foreign countries have found the sys- 
tem good, and want more of it. Young 
Americans have volunteered in large 
numbers. This is a form of foreign aid 
which reaches the grassroots, and shows 
the world our finest commodity—well- 
trained, dedicated American youth. The 
success of the Corps is encouraging to 
those of us who had faith in and sup- 
ported the idea from the start. 


NATO PARLIAMENTARIANS’ CONFERENCE 


I again attended, as I had the previous 
year, the NATO Parliamentarians’ Con- 
ference in Paris last November. It is a 
meeting of delegates from the legislative 
bodies of the NATO countries. There 
were committees on military, economic, 
and political questions. 

Discussions before the economic com- 
mittee, which I attended, stressed the 
success of the European Common 
Market, the importance of British rela- 
tions with it, and the importance of our 
trade with it. 

World prices of raw materials and pos- 
sible methods of stabilizing them, were 
again discussed. Price changes can 
cause economic distress, particularly for 
countries such as some in South America, 
which depend largely on one crop or 
product. The discussion again made it 
clear that the Communist bloc nations 
use trade not for peaceful commercial 
intercourse, but as a means of political 
and economic aggression, and that the 
free world must find ways of protecting 
itself from any such practice. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 


In my report of last year I said: 

I have cast my votes in the direction which 
I believe would promote a free economy, 
sound money, and wise governmental econ- 
omy * * * avoiding the extremes on either 
side. 

The danger of overcentralization of gov- 
ernmental powers in Washington needs con- 
tinual watching. Government should be 
kept close to the people, and local control 
of local matters is a cornerstone of Amer- 
ican democracy. The fight for home -rule 
and against unwarranted Federal interfer- 
ence must be a continuous one. Federal 
power has a tendency to feed on itself. 


I still believe strongly in these princi- 
ples. Many bills before the House this 
year aimed at desirable objectives, but 
went too far both as to spending and as 
to centralization of power in Washing- 
ton. I found it necessary to vote for 
amendments reducing the excesses. My 
voting record, which will be found below, 
gives examples of this. In many cases 
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& majority of the House shared that 
view, and amended or rejected the bills. 
DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 


That part of the President's program 
which tended to increase the Executive 
power and which would have involved 
heavily increased spending met congres- 
sional resistance, which led to the defeat 
or great modification of many of the 
programs. 

The defeated programs included a new 
cabinet Department of Urban Affairs; 
standby tax-cutting authority; standby 
authority to initiate public works; Youth 
Conservation Corps; education bills. The 
bill for Federal aid to education for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools remained 
bottled up in the Committee on Rules 
as it was the previous year, and did not 
come before the House. The college 
academic facilities bill, providing Federal 
grants and loans to public and private 
colleges for construction of academic 
facilities, was passed by the House; but 
the House disagreed with later Senate 
amendments, and refused to agree to a 
conference committee report, thereby 
killing the bill. 

Important parts of the President's 
program which were enacted included: 
the Trade Expansion Act which replaced 
the old Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and gave the President broader powers in 
tariff negotiations, having in view nego- 
tiations with the European Common 
Market; the act authorizing the pur- 
chase of $100 million of U.N. bonds; in- 
crease of postal rates and Federal pay; 
foreign aid, considerably reduced; the 
manpower retraining bill, modified by 
amendments sponsored by House Repub- 
licans; the tax bill, also much modified 
by the Congress. The farm bill was de- 
feated, but a much watered-down version 
was later enacted into law. 

These and other items of domestic leg- 
islation are discussed in connection with 
my voting record, reported on below. 

The following issues deserve special 
comment: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE ELDERLY FINANCED 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 


tee did not act this year on the adminis- 


tration’s bill for the provision of medical 
care for the elderly under social security. 
The issue, therefore, did not come before 
the House. 

The subject did come before the Sen- 
ate by means of an amendment in the 
nature of a rider attached to another bill. 
This health care amendment was worked 
out by Senator ANDERSON and Senator 
Javits. It differed from the administra- 
tion’s bill in that it made provision for 
the medical care of elderly persons not 
covered by social security, and also in- 
cluded an option under which persons 
entitled to health benefits could have 
them paid by a private insurance com- 
pany which would be reimbursed by the 
Government. This amendment failed in 
the Senate by a narrow margin. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The administration was criticized again 
this year for lack of legislation on civil 
rights, despite platform and campaign 
promises. It continued to seek progress 
through Executive action rather than 
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through legislation, and through en- 
forcement of existing laws protecting 
minority rights in voting, school segrega- 
tion, interstate transportation, and jobs 
with the Government and its contractors. 

I believe that the following civil rights 
legislation is particularly needed: a bill 
permitting the Attorney General to in- 
tervene for the protection of civil rights 
in general. Such a provision was passed 
by the House as part III of the 1957 act. 
but was limited in the Senate to the pro- 
tection of voting rights; a bill to prevent 
the unfair use of literacy tests as a means 
of denying voting rights. 

IMMIGRATION 


An immigration bill was passed this 
year to facilitate the entry of alien skilled 
specialists and relatives of U.S, citi- 
zens. It also permits certain aliens 
subject to deportation, but who had lived 
in the United States from 7 to 10 years 
with a good civic record, to remain in 
the country legally. The Congress again 
failed to take up the issue of discrimina- 
tion resulting from the quota system. 

MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEMS 


Massachusetts problems receive my 
special attention. Many problems af- 
fecting Massachusetts must be handled 
by the executive departments rather 
than by legislation. The Massachusetts 
congressional delegation acts on these 
problems, and I have joined in those ef- 
forts: to see that Massachusetts got its 
fair share of defense contracts and ap- 
propriations for such programs as urban 
renewal, airport construction, and flood 
control; relief for railroads and for 
urban mass transportation; removal of 
the quota on imports of residual oil; pro- 
tection of the textile industry; protection 
and Federal aid for the fishing industry; 
maintenance of the workload at the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard and Watertown 
Arsenal. 

VOTING RECORD 

As the fairest and most impartial way 
of reporting on the highlights of my vot- 
ing record at this session, I am listing the 
votes chosen annually by the New York 
Times as the key House rollcall votes of 
the year. 

KEY ROLLCALL VOTES, 1962 


What follows is copied directly from 
the the New York Times except for the 
addition under each item of my com- 
ments: 

1. Urban affairs, February 21, 1962: Reso- 
lution disapproving the President's proposal 
of a Department of Urban Affairs at the 
Cabinet level. Adopted: Yea, 264; nay, 150. 
Democrats: Yea, 111; nay, 137. Republicans: 
Yea, 153; nay, 13. 


Curtis voted for the resolution of dis- 
approval. There were several valid ob- 
jections to the creation of the new De- 


partment of Urban Affairs which led to, 


its overwhelming rejection, with only 13 
Republicans voting for it. My principal 
Objection was that this bill would add to 
the overcentralization of power in Wash- 
ington, with increased dictation from 
Washington over State and local affairs. 
Additionally, the bill did not create an 
effective Department of Urban Affairs. 
What it really did was to elevate the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
& Cabinet level, leaving it without juris- 
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diction over other important Federal 
programs affecting cities, such as high- 
ways, air pollution, and even some hous- 
ing programs. My vote against this plan 
was not in the slightest a vote against 
the appointee for the new secretaryship 
which had been proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 

2. Tax revision, March 29, 1962: Passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1962. Passed: Yea, 
219; nay, 196. Democrats: Yea, 218; nay, 
34. Republicans: Yea, 1; nay, 162. 


Curtis voted nay. The inclusion in 
this bill of the provision for the with- 
holding of the tax on interest and divi- 
dends was the principal reason for ob- 
jection to this bill, with only one Repub- 
lican voting for it. Opponents believe 
that this withholding tax would be an 
administrative monstrosity, and that 
there were other and better ways of in- 
suring collection of these taxes through 
requiring more detailed reports of pay- 
ments. The Congress later passed this 
bill after the Senate had stricken out the 
withholding tax and substituted the re- 
porting requirements. 

3. Debt limit, June 14, 1962: Passage of 
the administration bill to raise the national 
debt ceiling from $300 billion to $308 billion. 
Passed: Yea, 211; nay, 192. Democrats: Yea, 
202; Nay, 39. Republicans: Yea, 9; nay, 153. 


Cunris was opposed to passage. My 
opposition to increasing the debt limita- 
tion was largely a protest against con- 
tinued high Government spending. 
Once the Congress has appropriated 
money, the Government is free to spend 
it. If the resulting expenditures exceed 
the income of the Government, the ad- 
ditional funds are borrowed by the 
Treasury. But this borrowing process 
can go on only up to the debt ceiling. 
This ceiling is, however, somewhat illu- 
sory as the Government bills must be 
paid. Still, the ceiling does act as a 
brake on expenditures. Only nine Re- 
publicans voted to increase the debt ceil- 
ing. 

4. Farm bill, June 21, 1962: Findley (Re- 
publican, of Illinois) motion to recommit 
(kill) the administration’s first omnibus 
farm bill. Adopted: Yea, 215; nay, 205. 
Democrats: Yea, 48; nay, 204. Republicans: 
Yea, 167; nay, 1. 


Curtis voted to recommit—kill—the 
bill. I opposed this farm bill as repre- 
senting a continuation of the high sup- 
port price programs which have worked 
badly and piled up ever-increasing sur- 
pluses. There must be a move toward 
greater determination of prices in the 
marketplace. 

5. Trade expansion, June 28, 1962: Mason 
(Republican, of Illinois) motion to recom- 
mit the administration's Trade Expansion 
Act with instructions to substitute a 1-year 
extension of the expiring Trade Agreements 
Act. (The administration measure subse- 
quently passed: Yea, 298; nay, 125.) Re- 
jected: Yea, 171; nay, 253. Democrats: Yea, 
44; nay, 210. Republicans: Yea, 127; nay, 43. 


Curtis was paired against the motion 
to recommit the bill. The reciprocal 
trade agreements law was enacted in 
1934, and has since been extended 11 
times. It permits the United States to 
enter into reciprocal tariff cutting agree- 
ments with other countries. The Presi- 
dent this year proposed a new Trade Ex- 
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pansion Act which extends and expands 
the existing law. It is intended to facil- 
itate negotiations with the European 
Common Market. 

A vote on the motion referred to above 
would have defeated the new trade bill 
and would have instead merely extended 
existing law for another year. I believe 
that we must be in a position to nego- 
tiate with the European Common 
Market, while at the same time assuring 
reasonable protection of essential indus- 
tries. I therefore voted against the 
motion. Following defeat of the motion 
the House passed the new trade bill after 
adding protectionist measures. 

6. U.N. bonds, September 14, 1962: Adair 
(Republican, of Indiana) motion to recom- 
mit the bill authorizing the President to pur- 
chase up to $100 million in U.N. bonds, with 
instructions to amend it to bar any payments 
unless other nations in arrears paid back 
assessments. (The bill subsequently passed: 
Yea, 257; nay, 134.) Rejected: Yea, 171; nay, 
219. Democrats: Yea, 44; nay, 193. Repub- 
licans: Yea, 127; nay, 26. 


CurTIS was against the motion to re- 
commit. The U.N. found itself in finan- 
cial straits because of nonpayment of 
special assessments for military opera- 
tions in the Gaza strip and the Congo 
by certain nations which disproved of 
those operations. I felt that it was in 
the best interest of the United States 
for it to do its fair share to keep the U.N. 
going, but not more than its fair share. 
The proposed commitment of the United 
States had been trimmed down in com- 
mittee before the bill came before the 
House. The World Court had also 
recently issued an advisory opinion 
which would improve the ability of the 
U.N. to collect special assessments 
through denial of voting rights in the 
General Assembly of nations which were 
in arrears in payment up to a certain 
amount. I favored the bill and voted 
against the amendment referred to above 
which would have killed the bill. 

7. College aid, September 20, 1962: KEARNS, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, motion to re- 
commit (kill) the conference report, 
Adopted: Yea, 214; nay, 186. Democrats: 
Yea, 84; nay, 156. Republicans: Yea, 130; 
nay, 30. 


Curtis voted not to recommit—kill— 
the conference report. This vote related 
to the higher education bill providing 
Federal aid to colleges for construction 
of academic facilities and for scholar- 
ships. There was disagreement between 
the Senate and the House as to various 
provisions for grants. These were largely 
compromised in a conference commit- 
tee. I felt that the bill was in the public 
interest, and so disproved of killing the 
conference report which would also have 
killed the bill. 

CURTIS BILLS 

It is the practice of some Congressmen 
to file a large number of bills, many of 
which are repetitions of other bills al- 
ready before the Congress on subjects 
of popular interest. I have not followed 
that practice, but have limited my bills 
to matters of special interest to the 10th 
District or to matters which I felt were 
insufficiently covered. 

Legislation which I introduced this 
year included a bill to tighten the Fed- 
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eral laws in order to cover more spe- 
cifically illegal acts disclosed in the high- 
way scandals, such as kickbacks and 
unfair appraisals; a bill to have a survey 
conductec by the Army Engineers as to 
the feasibility of opening up a channel 
or sluiceway at the location of Shirley 
Gut in order to increase water circula- 
tion and help alleviate pollution condi- 
tion in Winthrop Bay. This survey was 
authorized in the Omnibus Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Contro? Act; a num- 
ber of private bills relating to immigra- 
tion problems. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I believe that one of my major duties 
is to see to it that constituents are fairly 
treated in all their dealings with the 
Federal Government. I maintain offices 
open throughout the year in both Boston 
and Washington for every possible serv- 
ice to constituents. I conduct periodic 
meetings with constituents in every sec- 
tion of the district. 

My newsletters published in the local 
press seck to keep people in touch with 
matters of interest in Washington and 
report on my activities. I both write 
these letters and do the necessary re- 
search myself. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing this report, I express my 
appreciation to the people of the 10th 
District for the honor and privilege of 
representing them in the Congress of the 
United States. 

In the Massachusetts redistricting 
which took place this year following the 
loss of two congressional seats as a result 
of population changes, the 10th District 
was dismembered. The Boston wards, 
with the exception of ward 21, were 
added to Speaker Jon W. McCormacx’s 
district, Newton was added to the dis- 
trict represented by former Speaker 
JoserH W. Martin, Jr. Brookline and 
Boston ward 21 went to the district rep- 
resented by Congressman THOMAS P. 
O'NELL, Jr. 

As a result it was impossible for me 
to be a candidate for Congress in the 
September primaries from any one of 
these three districts, which would other- 
wise have been possible in view of the 
outcome of the Republican Convention in 
June. It is with keen regret that I cease 
my happy association with the people of 
the 10th Congressional District, whom I 
have represented these past 10 years. 


Hon. Clem Miller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 13, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper editors of the First District 
-of California—the district represented 
by the late Clem Miller—have said their 
own eulogies to our late colleague. 

While we knew Clem as a colleague, 
they knew him as their Congressman. 
Their editorials on what Clem meant to 
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them and to the people of his district 
give us, here, a new perspective of Clem 
Miller. 

I include excerpts from some of their 
editorials: 

[From the Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt Times] 
REPRESENTATIVE CLEM MILLER 

Flags fell to half mast yesterday in north- 
western California, as a wave of shock, fol- 
lowed by sorrow, swept over the First Con- 
gressional District. 

Sunday night, death removed from the 
rolis a conscientious and hardworking rep- 
resentative in Washington, D.C. The sud- 
den, unexpected death of Congressman Clem 
Miller is mourned by those of all political 
faiths. 

Congressman Miller was first elected to 
represent the wide northern California First 
District in 1958. He brought to his office 
intelligence, energy and a deep concern for 
the national problems created by rapid tech- 
nological change and explosive population 
growth which affected his district. 

The Congressman, who was completing his 
second term, and campaigning for his third, 
was on his way to Crescent City, where he 
was determined to keep a series of appoint- 
ments. At the same time, he had planned 
to autograph copies of his book, "Member of 
the House, published last week by Scribner's. 

Congressman Miller was a liberal, and he 
made no bones about the fact. However, in 
serving the people of his district, he did not 
allow political delineations to interfere in 
The greater part of 

by Congressman 
Miller was at the request of his constituents. 

That Congressman Miller fully recognized 
his responsibility is to be found in a para- 
graph in his book, in which he spoke of 
his schedule: “It imposes a constant vigi- 
lance, unrelieved, hour upon hour, An in- 
appropriate offhand remark, misplaced flip- 
pancy, or a flash of Irritation are not readily 
forgiven. People ask meaningful, serious 
questions on all conceivable subjects and 
they demand and are entitled to informed, 
thoughtful answers. As Representative, I 
am constantly exposed to the represented— 
to our mutual education and benefit.” 

Among legislative accomplishments, one 
turns to Miller’s Point Reyes National Park 
Area bill; the Kings Peak Range bill, pro- 
viding multipurpose use—a piece of Hum- 
boldt legislation of which he was especially 
proud; the Salmon restoration bill which 
would have improved both sports and com- 
mercial needs; the Noyo Harbor improve- 
ment bill; flood control at Orick’s Redwood 
Creek, and levee construction at Blue Lake. 
He instigated and backed surveys and studies 
in the needs of the lumber industry; saw to 
Humboldt Bay's improvement in dredging 
and jetty construction. He was a friend of 
education, commerce, agriculture, industry, 
and recreation. 

Congressman Miller maintained a prolific 
mail, answered all communications on thou- 
sands of matters, listened to his people, wel- 
comed visitors to W: m. Youth, 
especially, found the welcome mat out. He 
was never to busy to spend some time with 
a youngster from Humboldt, Del Norte, 
Mendocino or some other county in his 
district. 

Regardless of party affillation, those who 
met Clem Miller always found a cheerful, 
friendly individual, reflecting the qualities 
of a man who genuinely enjoyed peopie— 
friends. 

Congressman Clem Miller was born in 
Delaware. He attended Williams College. 
after which he did graduate work at Cornell 
University. He enlisted as a private in the 
US. Army in World War II, and proceeded 
to work up to the rank of captain. As a 
soldier he was decorated for outstanding 
service and for bravery in action. 
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He served for 7 years as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In private 
life, Congressman Miller was a landscape 
consultant. 

In the 4 years in which he had served his 
First District, Clem Miller had made thou- 
sands of friends, gaining their respect and 
confidence as a friend, and in his service in 
Washington, D.C. Today, these thousands 
mourn the loss of that friend and represent- 
ative. 

[From the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press 
Democrat] 


An ABLE Man GOES »- 


The tragic death in an airplane accident 
of Congressman Clem Miller brought sorrow 
to everyone in the redwood empire. It is 
one of the measures of Mr. Miller that while 
he had strong partisans and had equally vig- 
orous opponents of part of his philosophy of 
National Government, he had no personal 
enemies. 

An energetic and persuasive man, he 
worked hard and ceaselessly for what he con- 
celved to be right. 

At the district level, in a redwood empire 
with vast national forests, turbulent rivers, 
and a long and rugged coastline, Mr. Miller 
saw the urgency of starting and completing 
public works on an ted basis. These 
nership between Federal and local govern- 
has authority to do; or jobs involving part- 
nership between Federal and local govern- 
ments. The population explosion in the First 


effective, and to it he devoted both intelli 
gence and energy. 

At the level of national affairs, Mr. Miller 
believed wholeheartedly in big government. 
A substantial number of the voters of the 
First District, and possibly a bare majority, 
held exactly the opposite viewpoint. Again, 
it is a measure of Clem Miller that he did 
not straddle or evade. He told everyone ex- 
actly where he stood. 

In his death, a forthright and an able man 
has been lost. 


[From the Fort Bragg (Calif.) Advocate 
News] 


He Was DEDICATED 


Residents of the Fort Bragg district, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, still refuse to 
believe the news of the untimely death of 
Congressman Clem Miller, killed in an air- 
plane crash east of Eureka late Sunday aft- 
ernoon. We extend our deepest sympathy to 
the members of his family, and close associ- 
ates. 

Much can be said at this time about Con- 
gressman Miller, for Clem, as he preferred to 
be called, was one of the hardest working 
Congressman in Washington, a man dedi- 
cated to the principles in which he believed. 

Editorially, this newspaper failed to see 
eye-to-eye with Congressman Miller in mat- 
ters of political philosophy, yet we have al- 
ways respected the sincerity of his purpose, a 
quality which could hardly be overlooked by 
anyone, regardloes of personal or political 
differences of opinion. 

Congressman Miller's work in behalf of 
the Noyo breakwater project, which just a 
few days ago was nearing the final hurdle 
before budget stage, was one of his most 
noteworthy undertakings, and his dogged 
determination to see the project through to 
final completion again brings to light his 
sincerity of purpose, a man dedicated to the 
principles in which he believed. 

Yes, the Clem Miller shoes, whether to be 
worn by a Democrat or a Republican, will be 
hard to fill, for Clem, whether you were for 
him or against him, was working for what he 
thought to be the best interests of his dis- 
trict, 24-hours a day, each day of the year. 
What more could be expected of a public 
servant? 
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[From the Fortuna (Calif.) Humboldt 
Beacon] 


A Loss TO THE FUTURE 


We have said it before. This has been a 
tragic year for many in Humboldt County 
through the death of men of accomplishment 
and stature. 

And now it is Clem Miller, a man we had 
to learn to like, but for whom we had gained 
not only a genuine feeling of friendship, but 
a tremendous respect for his capacities as a 
Congressman. Somehow, one could see on 
the horizon—he was not yet 46—a leadership 
quality, combined with a zenith of energy 
capable of massive performance at the 
national level. 

Six weeks ago, one of the top level engi- 
neers of the West said—‘Do you fellows 
realize that in 35 years I have never seen 
80 much accomplished by a junior Congress- 
™man? Clem Miller knows how to get 
things.” 

To put it a bit differently, a major busi- 
ness executive, opposed in party, policy and 
philosophy, said: “I knew that despite being 
as opposite as the poles, I was beginning to 
like Clem and to respect his ability and 
Sincerity. Had he lived, he could have be- 
come one of the Nation's great legislators, a 
governor, a Cabinet officer.” 

Most of the printed words have come from 
men of opposite political faith and they have 
been honest in their respect for the man 
and their sympathy toward a charming and 
lovable family. 

But Clem Miller had more than all this. 
He had a capacity for warmth and fellow- 
ship which made everyone who believed and 
followed him also his warm friend and most 
ardent supporter. In a brief 6 years of cam- 

and service in the First Congres- 
sional District, 4 years as the Congressman, 
his friends had multiplied. 

Many of these friends spent a sleepless 
night after the news of his possible tragedy 
Was fiashed over the air and when the 
finality of that loss became known they wept 
Openly, unashamed, heartsick and stunned. 
To these and many more his memory will 
remain a shrine in the years to come. 

As the Humboldt Standard so ably ex- 
Dressed it— political philosophies aside, 
Clem Miller was a vote-getter of the highest 
order, a man who defended his principles, 
an American, and his loss to the many activ- 
ities with which he was associated has yet 
to be felt in full,” 


[From the Rohnert Park (Calif.) Press] 
CLEM MILLER: THE MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 


Clem Miller was a friend of ours; he was 
also our Congressman—24 hours a day. 

He died last Sunday while working. 

Clem had been staying in Washington, D.C., 
all week, with Congress in session. During 
the past month on weekends he had been 
flying over 3,000 miles to his district to cam- 
Paign and to take care of the business that 
had to be taken care of at home. 

Two weeks ago he came to our Founder’s 
Days ceremonies in Rohnert Park. The next 
Week he was again in the district, and last 
week he was here again. Clem covered and 
traveled the 300-mile length of his district as 
Casually as most people cross town. 

Just before he left on the flight Sunday, 
Wwe received an autographed copy of his book, 
“A Member of the House.” 

To us he had the potential to become “The 
Member of the House.” He was the ideal 
Congressman. He did his tasks intensely, 
Cheerfully, and doggedly. 

We and his other friends are only sorry 
that he is not going to be able to do for the 
First District what he could have done, and 
that thousands of more people throughout 
the country are not going to be able to know 
and appreciate him as we already did. On 
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November 6 we are going to vote for Clem 
Miller, We hope everyone in the First Con- 
gressional District does. 

No more fitting tribute could be given to 
a man who gave up his life in the service of 
his country. 


{From the Sebastopol (Calif.) Times] 
Let PEOPLE SPEAK 

Saturday afternoon, Clem Miller sat in my 
office, and we talked about local problems— 
off the record. It was probably his last news 
conference. The next day he was dead. It 
was like he wrote in his October 11 news- 
letter: “This is the final ‘Washington Let- 
ter’ of 1962." 

In the year that I have known Clem, he 
proved to have an unusual concern for his 
constituents. When the Times lambasted 
him for not doing something about last year's 
labor problem in Sebastopol, he roared into 
the Times office, took off his kid gloves, and 
we engaged in a verbal slugfest that would 
have been more appropriate in a barroom 
brawl. We parted friends, and remained 
friends. This guy could take it; and dish it 
out, too, 

Clem wasn’t exactly a hero in this only 
Republican stronghold in Sonoma County, 
and more often than not he had to endure 
criticism and downright insults as he shook 
hands and talked his way up and down 
Main Street. Clem was partial to the little 
guy and the underdog. 

When Clem started camapigning for office, 
his assets consisted of a battered house 
trailer and his own personality, and he suf- 
fered more than one defeat before his cam- 
paign to the people elected him to Congress. 
Nothing came easy for Clem, and he couldn't 
have cared less. 

He acquired the title of “Spending Clem" 
for his support of liberal Democratic legisla- 
tion; but his first duty, as he saw it, was 
looking after the best interests of the people 
in the First Congressional District. There 
never would have been a public hearing by 
the Corps of Engineers on the subject of the 
shoreline road to the nuclear plant at Bodega 
Bay had not Clem Miller personally inter- 
vened. 

On behalf of the Times and on behalf of 
the well-mauled people of Bodega Bay, I 
thanked him Saturday for intervening in a 
fight that could and did bring him powerful 
enemies. In substance, he replied: 

“The right of the people to be heard on 
a public question was being denied at Bodega 
Bay. Let the people speak; let them be 
heard. Even if their talk gets them nowhere, 
at least they've had their constitutional right 
to stand up and talk. That's important.” 

When Clem came into this office Saturday, 
I was reading a copy of his new book, Mem- 
ber of the House,” which deals largely with 
his wonderment at the workings of Congress 
as seen through the eyes of a freshman 
Member. Now that he’s gone, the book has 
even more meaning. 

I wish he could have stayed and chatted 
longer than he did, but he had to cover 
one of the largest congressional districts 
in the Nation—and he had to see all the 
people. I wish he hadn't taken that ride to 
Crescent City in a light plane in bad weather. 
The only Democrat I expected to vote for 
next month was killed in the plane’s crash 
Sunday—all because seeing "his people“ and 
“letting them talk” were more important to 
him than his personal safety. 

I liked that man, and I’m glad he knew it. 


[From the Fernandale (Calif.) Enterprise] 
CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER 
Congressman Clem Miller's death is a per- 
sonal loss, not only to many of his supporters 
who had become closely acquainted with him 
during his political career, but to hundreds 
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of other friends and political leaders 
throughout the Nation. His frequent visits 
to crossroads and metropolitan communities 
of District One were always informal and 
on a basis of honest appraisal of community 
needs and interests. 

Mr. Miller had a genuine warmth of feel- 
ing for his fellow man and won the respect 
of political friends and foe for his dogged 
drive toward a project’s completion. He was 
also highly regarded for his personal inter- 
est and activities on behalf of each of the 
varied community problems within his Dis- 
trict. Few Congressmen have been as willing 
to give a personal answer to a constituent. 

Mr. Miller’s major interest locally was 
flood control on the Eel River and its delta 
area, and a Federal development of the 
Kings Peak country on a basis fair to Mattole 
ranchers and residents as well as to public 
recreation needs. He had presided at several 
public meetings on each subject, here and 
in Petrolia, and had kept the slow-moving 
machinery of government progressing toward 
eventual solutions. 


[From the Ukiah (Calif.) Daily Journal] 
= ACCORDING TO His BELIEFS 


Clem Miller was not a man who was ever 
taken lightly—neither by his friends nor by 
his enemies. And he collected his fair share 
of enemies during the 4 years he pursued 
the interests of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict in Washington, 

Miller was not a man known for his tact, 
He spent little time winning friends and 
influencing people on the cocktail circuit. 
And the big smile and the hearty slap on 
the back was not an approach he favored 
in ang situation. 

He was a worker. He was a fighter. He 
was a perfectionist. And he was dedicated 
to doing his job, according to his beliefs. 

Miller has been eulogized by President 
Kennedy, California's Senator Clair Engle, 
Senate GOP Whip Thomas H. Kuchel, and 
Oregon’s Senator Wayne Morse, but perhaps 
the best expression of the type of man and 
Congressman this district has lost lies in 
the words of a telegram received in this 
office today: 

“We sincerely regret the passing of Con- 
gressman Clem Miller, Although we differed 
with Congressman Miller in political philoso- 
phy, we respected him as a sincere, dedicated 
Congressman.” 

The telegram is signed by Robert Hill, 
chairman of the First Congressional District 
Republican Campaign Committee. 


— 


From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal] 


CLEM MILLER'S Book May Prove To Br Hts 
Most LASTING CONTRIBUTION 

A Congressman, like any other man, even- 
tually has to stand on his record. 

This is true after death even more than it 
is during his life. Thousands of Americans 
have lived and served as Members of the 
House of Representatives and died—and have 
been forgotten. 

If he happens to become Speaker of the 
House or gets his name tacked onto an espe- 
cially good or especially bad bill, his chances 
for durability increase somewhat. 

There are exceptions. After all the me- 
morials and resolutions have taken their 
place as conventional tributes, I think Con- 
gressman Clem Miller stands a pretty good 
chance of lasting well beyond the memory 
of the first district and the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It may be true that the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore will be an everlasting monu- 
ment to Miller, but this will take second 
place, eventually, to another, almost inci- 
dental, contribution from Miller. 
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A name on a plaque or grave at Point 
Reyes may mean little to sightseers 50 years 
from now. 

A more enduring work, as far as Miller's 
intellect and personality are concerned, is a 
modest document called “Member of the 
House; Letters of a Congressman.” 

This collection of letters from Miller to a 
group of friends who did the spade work at 
election time was published the day after 
his death. As a book, it is not a great one. 
But as a report by an observant young Con- 
gressman it should remain an integral part 
of the more readable literature on how Con- 
gress works, and why it works at all. 

Miller relates his experiences in the House 
of Representatives during the period of 1959— 
61. The account includes lively references 
to Miller's annoyance at the difficulty of sell- 
ing” a bill to the Eisenhower administration 
and the superficiality of the novel, “Advise 
and Consent.” 

But the letters are more than an informa- 
tive (and informed) story of Washington 
politics at a particular time. 

Because he is not a political scientist or 
any other such expert, Miller brings first- 
hand insights into the sometimes dreary, 
sometimes dramatic, always complex work- 
ings of Congress. 

Arriving in Washington with bright ideas 
and legislation in hand, all ready for the 
enthusiastic approval of his colleagues, 
Miller at first expresses a kind of Mr. Smith- 
Goes-to-Washington dismay at the way 
things really are. 

But while waiting and watching Miller 
learns a lot, and so does the reader of his 
letters. He illustrates generalities about the 
traditions and intrigues of House commit- 
tees with colorful examples. In a few lines 
he conjures up a memorable impression of 
the awesome power of the Speaker (in this 
case the late Sam Rayburn). 

Many books have been written about Con- 
gress, but this is most likely one of the few 
that brings full force to a nonpolitician, and 
nonveteran politicians, too, the personal 
maneuverings and hard work that shape 
national legislation. 

The Miller letters are valuable because 
they are from a man who was there and 
brought a clear style and intelligent mind 
to his work. They should be valuable to 
students of Congress (and shouldn't we all 
be?) for many years. 

We in the first district may not have 
known until too late that we were repre- 
sented by a rather wise man. His book is 
evidence of that. 


[Prom the Yountville (Calif.) Veterans’ 
Home Observation Post] 
CLEM MILLER, 1916-62 


(“Abiit ad plures"—"He has joined the great 
majority”—Petronius) 

It is a sad and impossible task adequately 
to tell the whole story of how Clem Miller, 
our recently deceased Congressman, sought 
to bring better conditions to the Veterans’ 
Home of California. 

Perhaps it is better just to say that noth- 
ing pertaining to improvement here was too 
small a matter for this great young legis- 
lator. 

In addition to other fine plans he had in 
mind for northern California’s future, he 
was responsible for preservation of Point 
Reyes National Seashore. 

On the Bear Valley Ranch overlooking this 
park and the sometimes calm and troubled 
Pacific, Clem Miller will be laid to rest. 

Like many an American hero of battles in 
foreign climes and lands around the world, 
northern California's beloved Clem would 
want no more than to have this picturesque 
scene for his last resting place. 

Clem Miller, a true and sincere friend of 
his fellow veterans, will be missed by many. 
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[From the Napa (Calif.) Register] 
CLEM MILLER SERVED HIS COUNTRY 


“Forget the Clement; Just call me Clem.” 

With determination, the new Congressman 
from the First Congressional District sought 
in 1958 to become known as “the people's 
representative” on Capitol Hill. To do this 
he wanted to drop all of the formalities con- 
nected with his name. He was to be Clem to 
his friends, associates, and everyone else. 
And during the past 4 years few people have 
failed to remember that desired Clem.“ 

Clem Miller had been associated with the 
Veterans’ Administration and the National 
Labor Relations Board before running for 
Congress. 

Voters were apparently impressed at the 
sincerity shown by Candidate Miller for the 
then 41-year-old Democrat was elected to 
office after conducting an aggressive cam- 
paign throughout the huge district. 

Educated at Williams College and Cornell 
University, his work reflected the schooling 
he had received. And his experiences in the 


. Army—where during the war he rose from 


private to captain and won many decorations 
for bravery in action—also contributed to his 
devotion to governmental duty and his pur- 
pose in action. 

At the completion of his first term in office, 
Clem Miller sought reelection. After a vig- 
orous campaign, he was returned to Con- 


gress. 

During the past session of Congress he 
authored the recently enacted bill creating 
Point Reyes National Seashore, the King 
Range bill, the salmon restoration bill, the 
migratory marine game fish research bill, and 
was instrumental in obtaining legislative 
approval for numerous water-conservation 
measures, including some pertaining to the 
Napa River. 

Clem Miller was not afraid of hard work. 
It was not unusual for him to be at his office 
nights long after the House Office Building 
was deserted by most of his associates. 

The Congressman studied and restudied 
legislation pending in the House. He be- 
came thoroughly familiar with problems in 
his home district. 

Friends and foes of the Congressman were 
amazed at his knowledge of virtually any 
subject coming up in conversations dealing 
with California or national-international 
problems, 

Clem Miller was seeking a third term in 
Congress and had just launched another 
intensive campaign. Just last Friday night 
he had been honored at a political gathering 
in Napa. Tomorrow he was to speak at the 
Napa Rotary Club meeting. He will not fill 
that speaking engagement, nor will he ever 
serve another term in Congress. 

The father of five daughters and resident 
of Corte Madera, Miller was killed while 
journeying in a small plane on a campaign 
tour Sunday. 

His many friends are shocked at his death. 
His wife, Katharine, and family have lost 
someone they loved intently. His party lost 
a vigorous votegetter and campaigner. The 
Nation has lost a devoted citizen who gave 
his all to public service. 

Many people may have disagreed with 
some of his actions, but none can dispute his 
honesty or sincerity. 

His feelings in the current campaign were 
noted in his address here Friday night: “I 
hope to continue for you the job you want 
done in Congress.” Fate has prevented him 
from fulfilling that wish. 


[From the Arcata (Calif.) Union] 
REPRESENTATIVE CLEM MILLER 
The tragic loss to the First Congressional 
District and our Nation of Representative 


Clement Miller is a fact difficult to accept 
even today. 


November 2 


Any loss of life is costly, but infinitely 
more so in the instance of a person who 
has contributed so greatly to his fellow 
men. 

Representative Miller felt a deep responsi- 
bility not only to people of his district, but 
in a broad sense to the entire Nation. His 
death is grieved by local and national figures, 
most acutely reflected by those of President 
Kennedy. 

“He spoke with great eloquence for the 
needs of our people, particularly in the field 
of conservation. 

“His death is a personal loss to me and to 
the American people.” 

Representative Miller, a conscientious, lib- 
eral Democrat, wanted to be a good Congress- 
man. He worked 24 hours a day to represent 
his district, and did this in a manner which 
overshadowed the efforts of any previous 
Congressman from this portion of the State. 

He was a very warm human being, possess- 
ing a love for people that showed itself often 
in his correspondence, his actions, in per- 
sonal encounters. 

A clear image of the inner man is found 
in his recently published book by Scribner's, 
“Member of the House—Letters of a Con- 
gressman.” In his letters to selected friends, 
Representative Miller sought to enlighten 
them on the workings of Congress in this 
modern age. He succeeded in this, and fur- 
thermore, while describing the responsibil- 
ities and concerns required of a Congress- 
man, Representative Miller exhibited his own 
awareness of these characteristics. 

“That politicians have thick skins is sim- 
ply not reliable opinion,” he wrote. “Politi- 
cians are usually in politics because they are 
‘feeling’ people. Their feelings toward one 
another are the most acute of all.” 

On another page: “One of our major prob- 
lems consists of getting to our committee 
hearings on time. Frequently it seems 
almost impossible to arrive on time for these 
hearings, what with the press of office work. 
However, the committee work is vital to the 
work of Congress, and I think it well nigh a 
national disgrace to observe witnesses who 
have traveled many miles to a com- 
mittee of one member. So, I make it a point 
to be there on time.” 

Yet another: “It imposes a constant 
vigilance, unrelieved, hour upon hour. An 
inappropriate offhand remark, misplaced flip- 
pancy, or a flash of irritation are not readily 
forgiven. People ask mea serious 
questions on all conceivable subjects and 
they demand and are entitled to informed, 
thoughful answers. * As Representa- 
tive, I am constantly to the repre- 
sented—to our mutual education and 
benefit.” 

Miller's efforts on behalf of the people of 
his district are well known: the 53,000-acre 
Point Reyes National Seashore; flood control 
and harbor reclamation projects along the 
north coast, with the Noyo Harbor project 
completed, the Redwood Creek flood control 
project all but approved and the Blue Lake 
levee project in final planning. 

The King range bill for southeastern 
Humboldt County has become a reality. He 
introduced a mental health bill in the last 
session of Congress which will be the basis 
of mental health legislation in the next ses- 
sion. Salmon stream legislation to rescue 
sport and commercial fishing in the north 
coast streams is expected to become legisla- 
tion next session. 

As a freshman Congressman, Represenia- 
tive Miller introduced nine pieces of legisla- 
tion which were passed, an unusual accom- 
plishment. 

It is a sad reality that Representative 
Miller's conscientious efforts to keep faith 
with the people of his district resulted in 
his death. He was on the way to a speaking 
engagement in Crescent City when the fatal 
plane crash occurred. 


1962 


We express our deepest regrets to the 
family of Representative Miller. His death 
was to us, as it was to many others, a 
personal loss. 

From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent- 
Journal] 


CLEM MILLER'S TRAGIC DEATH Is REAL Loss TO 
ALL oF Us 


The untimely death of Representative 
Clem Miller comes as a blow to all of the 
people of Marin County, indeed to all in the 
First Congressional District. 

Tragedy becomes personal to most Ameri- 
cans when the victim is a public official. They 
have campaigned for or against him; have 
voted for or against him for a variety of 
reasons, But even if he wasn't their candi- 
date, he still was their Representative. 

In Clem Miller’s case he was even more. 
He was a Marin resident and was raising his 
daughters here before the voters sent him to 
Washington. At first unsuccessful, on his 
second try he won a seat in the House of 
Representatives. He was reelected and was 
campaigning for his third term when his 
plane went down in Sunday's storm. 

Miller was an outspoken and hardwork- 
ing proponent of the so-called liberal 
philosophy of government. He was sensi- 
tive to human problems and felt that Fed- 
eral Government should do much to alleviate 
them. 

He also was concerned with the situation 
in his district. Less than 3 weeks ago 
he happily accepted the designation “pork 
barrel idealist’ from Democratic Leader 
Roger Kent in recognition of specific proj- 
ects Miller had been able to bring to his 
district. 

Without doubt the most impressive and 
important of these is the new Point Reyes 
Seashore, for which he worked hard and 
long. He lived long enough to see the park 
authorized, but not long enough to see the 
first Federal appropriation or acquisition of 
the first piece of property to make the park 
& reality. But it will happen and will be a 
continuing memorial to his service to the 
public. 

We of the Independent-Journal, who have 
not supported Clem Miller’s candidacy and 
Opposed some of his political positions, sin- 
cerely regret his tragic passing. He had be- 
come an articulate, effective advocate of his 
philosophy. His voice had become louder 
in Capitol Halls. He represented the people 
of the district in the way he believed best 
for them and the way he believed they 
wanted to be represented. 

It is particularly untimely that his death 
should occur at just this time, a time when 
the general election is too near at hand to 
place another name for his on the ballot. 
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And we sorrow with Clem Miller's gentle 
widow, Katharine, and with their five daugh- 
ters. They have our deep sympathy and our 
most heartfelt thanks for all they have gone 
through in being a part of our great system 
of government. We hope they will return 
to live amongst us once more. 


[From the North Bay Labor Journal] 
CLEM MILLER 

Congressman Clem Miller’s name will be 
on the ballot November 6. 

We will vote for him. 

We will pass through the polling place 
with bared heads and sorrowing hearts and 
offer him our final tribute, our courage to 
carry on where he left off. 

We will vote for the principles he stood 
for, for his program. We will vote for the 
kind of Congressman he was and the kind of 
a Congressman we want to represent us. 

If we elect Clem Miller, if we give him 
the greatest memorial a great leader could 
hope for, we can have a successor who will 
pick up his program and carry it to comple- 
tion. 

If Clem Miller is elected, the opponents of 
what Clem stood for will be defeated. Then 
there will be a special election to see what 
living man may best represent us in Con- 
gress. 

If we forget Clem Miller, we are beaten 
before we start. 


—— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov. 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Kerr (chairman), Russell, Magnu- 
son, Anderson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Wiley, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
and Capehart. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Proxmire, Jor- 
dan of North Carolina, Young of Ohio, Hart, 
McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, Messrs. Aiken, 
Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Mundt, Cooper, and Boggs. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Ke- 
fauver, Monroney, Bible, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, McGee, Humphrey, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, 
Cotton, Case, and Javits. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd ovir: Vir- 
ginia, Stennis, Symington, Jackson, Ervin 
Thurmond, Engle, Bartlett, Cannon, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Saltonstall, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Bush, Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. Capehart, Bennett, Bush, 
Beall, Tower, and Murphy. 

Committee on Commerce 

Messrs, Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Thurmond, Lausche, 
Yarborough, Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
Butler, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Keating, and 
Prouty. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
Smith of Massachusetts, Beall, Prouty, and 
Miller. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Kerr, 
Long of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, 
Douglas, Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, 
Fulbright, Williams of Delaware, Carlson, 
Bennett, Butler, Curtis, and Morton. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, Symington, 
Dodd, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Capehart, 
Carlson, and Williams of Delaware. 
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Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Mundt, 
Curtis, and Javits. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Jackson, 
Bible, Carroll, Church, Gruening, Moss, Long 
of Hawali, Burdick, Metcalf, Hickey, Kuchel, 
Allott, Miller, Pearson, Bottum, and Jordan 
of Idaho. 

Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston, McClellan, Ervin, Carroll, Dodd, 
Hart, Long of Missouri, Wiley, Dirksen, 
Hruska, Keating, Fong, and Scott. * 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 


Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Burdick, Smith of Massachusetts, 
Pell, Goldwater, Javits, Prouty, Tower, and 
Jordan of Idaho. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Clark, Jordan of North Carolina, 
Randolph, Carlson, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs, Chavez (chairman), Kerr, McNa- 
mara, Randolph, Young of Ohlo, Muskie, 
Gruening, Moss, Long of Hawall, Smith of 
Massachusetts, Metcalf, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, 
Miller, Murphy, and Pearson. 
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Messrs. Mansfield (chairman), Hayden, 
Jordan of North Carolina, Cannon, Hickey, 
Pell, Curtis, Dirksen, and Bottum. 
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Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 


Lane. 
Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 
Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marle St. 
OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 
Reservoir Rd. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice 

ine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth fudicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. 5 Carolina, South 
irginia, We: ‘irginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 


Utah, Wyoming. 


